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LvcTirms  V. 

h^Ummatonf  t^eciiona  qf  ike  brain—/re' 
qmaU  m  childhood,  hut  onerloohed  by 
Hoiy  wriien—fint  noHetd  about  a  een^ 
Hay  ago—dacribed  under  the  name  uf 
meute  J^droeephaiue,  by  Dr.  Whyti, 
Profreu  of  knowledge  with  referemse  to 
eeuis  hydrocephalus.  —  7^  name  re* 
eiricted  m  iheee  leetura  to  scrq/uloue 
mfUmuumtum  of  the  brain,  which  i»  much 
wan  frequent  than  ite  eimple  ittflamma' 
Horn  m  childhood. 
Morbid  appearaneee  in  acute  hydroeephalue 
— due  eiiher  to  infiam$naiion  or  to  tuber^ 
cuiar  d^Oiit — alteratione  more  apparent 
m  the  mentbranei  at  the  baee  of  the 
kram  than  m  thoee  at  its  convexity, — 
Beasons  far  eoneidering  granulations  of 
the  memkrtmes  as  tubercular. — Increase 
pf  pud  m   the  venirieies   almost    in- 
uariable. — Central  sqftening  of  the  brain 
—•of  a  post-mortem  alteration  — fre- 
quently connected  with  changes  in  tht 
hning  of  the  ventricles. 
Spnptoms  qfthe  three  stages  of  the  disease. 
GncTLnccNy—- Few    of   the    diaeasss    of 
cfailihood  are  move  serioiis  than  those  in- 
ftnnaMitory  afiectiona  of  the  brain  on  the 
oamuiatioQ  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
CBter.     niey  ooeaaion  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths  under  fire  years  of  age 
in   this    metropoUs,    while     they    are    so 
eapeeUly    the  diaeaaes  of  early  life,  that 
81*3  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  fatal  inflam- 
matioa  of  the  brain  ooeaned  in   children 
nader  five  yean  of  age,  90*5   per  cent, 
before  the  age  of  10,  and  92*6  per  cent, 
bdbre  the  age  of  15.* 

Bat,  though  the  fireqaency  of  these  affec- 
tioDS  in  the  young  is  a  matter  of  snch  popu- 
lar notoriety,  that  most  of  yon  were  familiar 
with  the  fiwt  long  before  yon  engaged  in 
|oar  present  profeasion ;  yet  if  you  turn  to 
the  writings  of  any  of  the  old  phyaiciaos 
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you  will  find  in  them  no  mention  of  infiam- 
mation  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  At  firs€ 
tiiis  may  surprise  you,  but  a  few  moments' 
consideration  will  explain  the  seeming  oyer- 
sight.  CouTuIsions,  which  form  a  promt- 
nent  symptom  in  most  cases  of  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  brain,  occur,  as  I  need  not  re- 
mind you,  in  the  course  of  many  other 
affections  of  the  nervous  system.  An  acci- 
dent so  alarming  as  a  fit  of  convulsions  is 
sure  to  attract  attention,  but  much  carefU 
observation  is  often  needed  to  distinguisb 
those  miuor  differences  between  the  symp- 
toms that  precede  or  accompany  it,  that 
alone  would  indicate  the  canse  to  which  it 
is  due.  It  cannot  then  be  surprising,  that 
in  the  abaeoce  of  this  minute  care,  many 
diseases,  though  differing  in  most  important 
particulars,  should  have  long  been  classed 
together  under  the  head  of  convulsions,  and 
that  inflammation  of  the  brain  should  not 
have  been  recognised  as  a  distinct  affection. 
"Hie  importance  of  some  of  those  less  obvious 
structural  changes  which  we  know  to  be 
most  significant  of  the  nature  of  previous 
disease'was  not  then  understood,  so  that  an 
alteration  in  the  consistence  of  the  brain,  or 
a  diminution  in  the  transparency  of  its 
membranes,  often  passed  unnoticed:  and 
anatomical  research  was  not  exact  enough 
to  makeup  for  the  deficiencies  in  clini^ 
observation. 

But,  just  as  the  physician's  attention  was 
fixed  on  the  convulsive  seizures  which  in  so 
many  cases  affiicted  his  patients,  so  the  eye 
of  the  anatomist  was  often  arrested  by  the 
discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  in  the 
interior  of  the  brain.  Sometimes  this  fluid 
had  been  secreted  in  such  quantity  as  not 
only  to  distend  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
but  to  occasion  a  manifest  enlargement  of 
the  skull.  In  such  cases  the  disease  was 
essentially  chronic  in  its  course,  and  was 
called,  from  its  most  striking  characters, 
dropsy  of  the  brain,  or  chtooic  hydro- 
cephalus. 

Speculation,  however,  was  set  afloat  by 
the  occasional  notice  of  cases  in  which, 
though  fluid  was  found  in  large  quantity 
within  the  brain,  yet  the  previous  disease  had 
been  of  short  duration,  its  symptoms  had  been 
acute,  and  the  fever,  drowsiness,  and  cere- 
bral disturbance  which  attended  it,  had  run 
a  very  rapid  course  to  their  fatal  termina- 
tion. Dr.  Whytt  was  the  flrst*  who,  in 
the  year  1768,  clearly  pointed  out  the  con- 
nexion between  these  symptoms  and  the 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  His 
attention,  like  that  of  previous  observen, 
was  mainly  fixed /)n  this  point,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  morbid  appearances,  and  he 
was  thus  led  to  regard  the  disease  as  an 

*  In  his  Observations  on  the  Dropsy  in  the 
Brain,  8vo.  Bdin.  1760. 
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acute  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Little  can  even 
now  be  added  to  his  description^  of  the 
malady,  but  further  observation  has  ^hown 
that  the  presence  of  an  increased  quantity 
of  fluid  in  the  brain,  on  which  he  laid  so 
much  stress,  is  not  of  invariable  occurrence ; 
that  there  is  no  certain  relation  between  the 
amount  of  th^  fluid  and  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  or  the  rapidity  of  their  course, 
and  that  it  is  almost  always  associated  with 
other  very  important  lesions,  some  of  which 
are  the  evident  results  of  inflammatory  bc* 
tion.  Many  years  were  occupied  in  the 
investigations  which  led  to  this  conclu- 
uon,  and  long  before  Whytt's  theory 
had  been  ascertained  to  be  erroneous, 
people  had  grown  familiar  with  the  name 
which  he  proposed  for  the  disease,  and  in 
this  country  it  is  still  called  hydrocephalus, 
or  acute  hydrocephalus. 

A  most  important  step  towards  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  pathology  of  this  disease 
was  the  discovery  that  the  fluid  poured  out 
into  the  ventricles  is  not  a  mere  dropsical 
efiusion,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  previous 
inflammatory  action.  A  difficulty,  however, 
appeared,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  in 
those  cases  in  which  th6  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  were  most  evident  during 
life,  and  its  effects  most  marked  after  death, 
both  the  symptoms  and  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances difiered  in  some  respects  from 
those  usually  observed  in  Whytt*s  disease. 
The  almost  invariable  existence  of  a  very 
obvious  tendency  to  scrofula  in  well-marked 
instances  of  Whytt*s  disease,  and  its  fre- 
quent absence  in  other  cases  of  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  brain,  did  much  towards  solving 
this  difficulty.  It  was  next  discovered  that 
in  nearly  every  instance  in  which  Whytt's 
disease  terminates  fatally,  tubercle  is  present 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  various 
oi^ans  of  the  body  ;  and  to  the  acutenesa  of 
French  anatomists  we  owe  the  last  step  in 
this  investigation,  by  which  it  has  been  shewn 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  themselves  are  the  seat  of  tu- 
bercular deposit. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  occurs  in  early 
life  under  two  different  conditions.  It  now 
and  then  comes  on  in  previously  healthy 
children,  but  occurs  much  oftener  in  con- 
nexion with  the  tuberculous  cachexia,  or  as 
the  result  of  tubercular  deposit  in  the  brain  or 
its  membranes.  The  term  encephalitis  may 
be  properly  used  to  denote  the  cases  of 
simple  inflammation  of  the  brain,  while  we 
may  with  advantage  restrict  the  term  acute 
hydrocephalus  to  cases  of  cerebral  inflam- 
mation in  scrofulous  subjects.  Owing  to 
the  extreme  rarity  of  the  former  affection, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  our  better  plan  first  to 
study  minutely  all  the  characters  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  and  then  to   examine  the 


points  of   difference  between    simple   and 
scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

We  will  commence  this  investigation  witb 
an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
pearances found  after  death  in  cases  where 
acute  hydrocephalus  has  a  fatal  termination. 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion or  of  the  deposit  of  tubercle ;  and 
changes  due  to  both  of  these  causes  are 
often  found  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
as  well  as  in  its  substance. 

The  appearances  which  present  themselvea 
on  the  skull  being  opened  are  seldom  very 
striking,  for  the  dura  mater  is  usually 
healthy,  and  the  changes  in  the  arachnoid 
are  not  in  general  of  a  kind  at  once  to  at- 
tract attention.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
eye  is  struck  by  an  excessive  vascularity  oC 
the  membranes,  but  this  appearance  often 
depends  on  the  overfilling  of  the  large  vea- 
sels  as  the  result  of  position.  Atteutire 
examination  will  usually  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  this,  and  that  increase  of 
vascularity  which  is  produced  by  an  uniform 
injection  of  the  minuter  vessels  ;  and  mode- 
rate pressure,  while  it  causes  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  apparent  vascularity  in  the 
former  case,  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
true  congestion  in  the  latter. 

The  secretion  that  naturally  moistens  the 
sac  of  the  arachnoid  is  altered,  increased,  or 
suppressed,  but  the  last  of  these  changes  is 
the  most  frequent,  while  the  first  is  seldom 
observed  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus.  The 
preternatural  dryness  of  the  membrane  is 
usually  connected  with  some  diminution  of  its 
natural  transparency;  it  looks  dull  and  lustre- 
less, and  feels  sticky,  a  state  to  which  the 
French  have  applied  the  term  *^  poiueus." 
The  dulness  of  the  arachnoid  is  sometimes 
more  conniderable,  and  it  then  presents  an 
opaline  appearance,  which  is  very  evident  at  * 
those  parts  where  the  membrane  passes  from, 
one  convolution  to  another.  This  opales- 
cence is  not  often  general,  but  is  usually- 
most  marked  about  the  upper  part  of  the 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  longitudinal  fissure. 

When  any  considerable  degree  of  vasca- 
larity  of  the  membranes  is  evident,  this  is, 
of  course,  chiefly  due  to  the  injection  of  the- 
minute  vessels  of  the  pia  mater.  Such  in- 
tense injection  of  the  pia  mater  is.  however, 
far  less  frequent  than  the  effusion  of  fluid 
between  it  and  the  arachnoid,  and  it  is  still 
less  common  to  find  the  two  appearancesinthe 
same  subject.  The  effused  fluid  is  for  the 
most  part  colourless  and  transparent,  and  if 
present  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions  then  appears  ms 
if  covered  by  a  layer  of  transparent  jelly, 
though  on  puncturing  the  membrane  a  drop 
of  clear  serum  will  exude.  The  effusion  of 
lymph  or  pus  into  the  pia  mater  covering 
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nj  ocMMidenble  extent  of  the  conveiity  of 
ifae  bTAin,  is  very  seldom  met  with,  but 
deposits  of  m  yellow  puriform  lymph  are 
not  imfreqaently  seen  oecapyiog  the  depres- 
sions between  the  convolntions,  or  following 
tbe  coarse  of  the  vessels  along  the  sides  of 
tbe  hemispheres,  or  at  their  npper  sur- 
faoe,  towards  the  convexity  of  the  hemis- 


Bat  tfaoogh  the  alterations  presented  by 
Ae  wkembranes  at  the  convexity  of  the  brain 
are  often  comparatively  trivial,  the  mem- 
bnacs  at  the  base  of  the 'organ  almost 
ahnys  show  unequivocal  traces  of  inflam. 
vatory  action.  The  predominance  of  the 
agiwtion  of  the  membranes  at  the  base  of 
the  biatn  has  indeed  been  regarded  by  some 
wrtten  as  pathognomonic  of  scrofoloas  in- 
iisHBation  of  the  organ  ;*  and  though  this 
nic  is  not  without  exception,  still  it  holds 
good  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  In  25 
out  of  29  fatal  esses  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
m.  which  I  carefully  recorded  the  condi- 
tion of  the  membranes,  those  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  were  found  to  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease more  or  less  extensive,  and  always 
man  considerable  than  that  which  existed  at 
the  vertex.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Hiembranes  at  the  base  were  healthy, 
Itee  was  a  good  deal  of  serous  effusion 
bencakh  the  arachnoid  at  the  convexity ;  and 
IB  aoolher  instance  there  was  some  fluid  in 
the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  the  pia  mater, 
eoverii^  tbe  apper  surface  of  the  brain,  was 
gires^ly  iojeeted ;  but  in  the  two  remaining 
esses  the  membranes  at  the  upper  as  well  as 
those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  brain  were 
perfectly  healthy. 

The  least  considerable  of  the  morbid 
dMnges  in  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  tbe 
Vnin.  consists  in  a  milky  or  opaline  condi- 
tioa  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  but 
chiefly  of  the  former,  sometimes  extending 
over  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  cere- 
bmm,  but  seldom  being  equally  apparent  in 
that  part  of  the  membrane  which  invests  tbe 
cerebellum.  But,  besides  this  opacity,  we 
fisnally  observe  much  more  distinct  evidence 
of  inflammatory  action  in  tbe  effusion  of 
ydlow  lymph  beneath  tbe  arachnoid.  This 
is  senerally  fovnd  about  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  are  often  completely  imbedded  in  it, 
while  a  similar  effusion  extending  across  tbe 
longitufdiaai  fissure  unites  the  two  hemis- 
j>heres  <4  the  brain  together.  A  deposit  of 
"the  anme  kind  likewise  reaches  up  the  fissure 
^  Sjivios  in  many  cases,  and  connects  the 
vntertor  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain  with 
esdi  other ;  or  if  poured  out  in  less  abun- 
dance, it  may  be  seen  running  up  in  narrow 


*  On  which  subject  the  valuable  essay  of  M. 
Rllleit,  De  {'inflammation  franche  des  m^niDgea 
ches  les  enftnts;  in  tbe  Archives  de  MMecine. 
Itar  Dec.  Jan.  and  Feb.  1846-7,  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 


yellow  lines  by  the  side  of  tbe  vessels  as 
they  pass  from  the  base  of  the  brain  towards 
its  convexity.  It  is  in  the  neighkcsrhood 
of  the  pons  varolii,  however,  and  about  the 
optic  nerves,  that  the  most  remarkable 
alterations  are  met  with.  The  opacity  of 
the  arachnoid  is  here  particularly  evident, 
while  the  subjacent  pia  mater  is  opaque, 
much  thickened,  and  often  infiltrated  with  a 
peculiar  semi-tniDsparent  gelatinous  matter, 
sometimes  of  a  dirty  yellowish-green  colour. 
This  matter  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as 
perfectly  to  conceal  tbe  third  and  fourth 
nerves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invest  the  ' 
optic  nerves  with  a  coating  two  or  three 
lines  in  thickness;  though  on  being  dis- 
sected off,  the  substance  of  the  nerves  be* 
neath  appears  quite  healthy.  When  this 
morbid  condition  exists  in  any  very  con- 
siderable degree  it  extends  beyond  the  pons, 
and  involves  the  membranes  covering  the 
medulla  oblongata,  especially  at  its  anterior 
surface. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  16  or  17  years 
that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  im- 
portance of  another  element,  besides  mere 
inflammation,  in  the  production  of  acute 
hydrocephalus.  The  peculiar  granular  ap- 
pearance which  various  parts  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  often  present  in  this 
disease,  though  noticed  many  years  before, 
began  then  to  engage  the  special  attention  of 
several  French  physicians.*  The  conclu- 
sion to  which  we  are  led  by  their  careful 
investigation  of  the  subject  is,  ftat  this  ap- 
pearance is  not  due  to  inflammation,  as  was 
once  supposed,  but  that  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  minute  tubercular  deposits. 
These  deposits  often  assume  the  form  of 
minute,  flattened,  spherical  bodies  of  the 
size  of  a  small  pin's  head,  or  smaller,  and 
either  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  rathef' 
friable  under  pressure,  or  greyish,  semi- 
transparent,  and  resistant,  almost  exactly 
resembling  the  grey  granulations  which  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  lungs  or  pleurae  of 
phthisical  subjects.  They  sre  likewise 
sometimes  met  with  in  what  would  seem  to 
be  an  earlier  stage,  when  they  appear  like 
small  opaque  spots  of  a  dead  white  colour, 
much  smaller  than  a  pin's  head,  and  com- 
municating no  perceptible  roughness  to  the 
membrane.  This  appearance  is  often  ob- 
served in  the  arachnoid  covering  the  cere- 
bellum, and  those  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
brain  where  the  arachnoid  is  stretched 
across  from  one  part  of  the  organ  to  another. 
The  flattened  yellowish  bodies  are  most  fre- 
quently seen  at  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  hemispheres.  Iliey 


*  M.  Papavoine  appears  to  have  been  tbe  first 
who,  in  toe  Journal  Hebdomadaire,  for  18S0, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  118,  clearly  established  the  tubercular 
nature  of  these  granulations  of  t))e  mqfib|rspe| 
oftbebnrfB. 
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gpmetUj  follow  the  eowie  of  the  veiaelf 
tiiel;  nmitf  ia  the  pia  mater,  and  acoordiDgly 
4Hioiipy  the  raki  hetwecn  the  oonvoliitione, 
smch  oftener  than  their  aninmit.  The  firm 
grey  bodies  are  mostly  seen  aboat  the  pons, 
•r  imbedded  in  the  pia  miter  in  the  neigh- 
bonrfaood  of  the  optic  nerves,  or  projecting 
from  the  snrfaoe  of  the  membranes  that 
•over  the  medulla  oblongata.  They  are  also 
9ften  deposited  in  the  arachnoid  lining  the 
oocipital  bone»  and  are  then  sometimes  od- 
lected  hi  oon^embls  nnmbers  around  the 
lonmen  magnum.  These  bodies,  eome- 
times  of  a  grey,  at  other  times  of  a  yellow 
colour,  are  likewise  met  with,  though  less 
frequently,  in  the  snbstanoe  of  the  Tdnm 
interpoaitnm,  oi*  imbedded  in  the  ehoroid 
yteusesy  and  in  both  of  these  situations 
they  are  sometimes  very  abundant. 

These  bodies,  however,  do  not  always 
ntain  the  appearance  of  distinct  granules, 
but  sometimes  on  separatii|g  two  folds  of 
the  arachnoid  which  had  s^med  to  be  glued 
lefstber  by  an  effusion  of  yellow  lymph  or 
concrete  pus,  we  find  that  the  matter  which 
Conned  these  adhesions  is  not  homogeneous. 
but  that  it  consists  of  sn  aggregation  of 
minute  granular  bodies  oonneeied  together 
by  the  lymph  or  pus  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded. This  appearance  is  often  met  with 
at  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  and  close  to 
the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  rather  more 
towards  its  posterior  than  its  anterior  part ; 
*  strip  of  this  yellow  matter,  half  an  inch 
ong  by  twOMir  three  lines  broad,  connect- 
ing together  the  two  hemispherss  of  the 
brain  or  the  two  surfiues  of  the  arachnoid. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  deposits  of  this 
kind  are  observed  at  the  oonvei  surface  of 
the  bnin,  but  they  are  generally  more  ex- 
tsBsive  at  the  base  of  the  organ,  where 
Uiey  occupy  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  frequently  connect 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  brain  so  closely 
iegether  as  to  render  their  separation  im- 
possible without  iigury  to  its  substance. 

But  you  may  ask  me  for  the  proof  of 
these  granular  bodies  being,  as  1  have  repre- 
sented them  to  be,  real  tubercular  deposits. 
It  would  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
lecture  to  detail  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  adduced  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
for  it  i^  a  question  which  has  been  much 
disputed;  some  persons  being  disposed  to 
ngard  them  merely  as  products  of  inflam- 
aiation. 

The  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
conclusive,  in  favour  of  the  tubercular 
mature  of  their  bodies,  are — 

Ist.  That  they  are  always  associated  with 
tubercle  elsewhere. 

2d,  That  their  abundance  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  inflammatory 
mischief. 

3d.  That  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in 


cases  where  no  bead  symptoms  wars  ob« 
served  during  life,  and  unconnected  with 
any  sign  of  inflammation  discovered  after 
death;  and* 

4th.  That  their  chemical  composition  and 
their  microscopic  structure  are  identiod 
with  those  of  tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the 
body.* 

Notwithstanding  the  important  nature  of 
the  changes  presented  by  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  in  cases  of  acute  hydrooephu. 
lus,  it  was  long  before  they  attracted  «§ 
moeh  attention  as  the  alterations  in  the  sob* 
stance  of  the  brain  itself,  and  eapecially  as 
that  distension  of  its  cavities  with  fluid 
from  which  the  malady  has  derived  its  name* 
The  surfisoB  of  the  brain,  indeed,  generally 
pref ents  but  few  traces  of  disease,  though 
sometimes  the  convolutions  are  greatly  flat* 
tened,  and  the  anlci  between  them  almott 
obliterated  by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  from 
within.  The  cerebral  substanoe  is  often 
healthy  as  low  down  as  the  centre  of  Vieus- 
sens,  or  presents  no  change  more  importnat 
than  the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of 
bloody  points,  the  divided  cerebral  vesaeU. 
But,  though  unaltered  to  the  eye,  a  diminn- 
tion  of  consistence  is  often  perceptible  as 
the  ventricles  are  approached.  Sometinaes 
the  whole  brain  feds  softer  than  natnnd» 
while  at  other  times,  though  not  actnaUj 
softened,  it  is  infiltrated  with  fluid,  as  though 
it  had  soaked  up  the  serum  from  the  ven^ 
trides. 

The  presence  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
fluid  than  natural  in  the  lateral  ventricles  is 
of  almost  constsnt  occurrence.  In  28  out 
of  30  cases  in  which  death  had  taken  place 
under  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydroee- 
phalus,  I  found  an  appreciable  quantity  oC 
fluid  in  the  ventricles ;  and  in  26  of  these 
cases  the  quantity  was  considerable,  amount- 
ing to  several  ounces.  The  fluid  is  m 
general  a  perfectly  transparent  serum,  le- 
sembling  passive  effusions  poured  out  from 
other  serous  membranes,  and  such  it  doubt* 
less  is  in  many  cases  in  which  it  is  found 
distending  the  lateral  ventricles.  But,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  instances  of  hydroce- 
phalus, the  increased  secretion  in  the  ven- 
tricles is  associated  with  a  very  notable 
change  in  the  surrounding  cerebral  sub- 
stance. This  change  consists  in  the  loss  of 
the  natural  firmness  of  the  central  parts 
of  the  brain,  that  varies  in  degree  from  a 
slight  diminution  of  consistence  to  a  state  of 
perfect  diffluenoe,  in  which  the  parts  become 
completely  disorganised,  and  form  a  pulpy 
mass  that  is  easily  washed  away  by  a  stream 
of  water;    or  the  softening  may  be  even 


*  With  reference  to  these  two  points  see  Bec-> 
qnerel,  Recberches  Cliniques  sar  la  M^ningite 
des  Enfans.  8vo.  Paris,  1888,  p.  90 ;  and  Lebert. 
Physiologie  Pathologique,  ftc.  8vo.  Paris.  1M$. 
vol.  i.  p.  440-449. 
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coDsidenbk,  and  the  cerebral  matter 
may  become  semifluid,  and  may  cXoat^j  re- 
semble thick  cream.  The  ports  thu«  af- 
Sscta]  are  perfectly  pale  and  UocMileaSj  and 
tlie  cerebral  snbstanoe  in  the  neli^hbourhood 
s  usually  rather  anaemic.  The  fornix, 
■Bfitam  luddnm,  corpaa  callosam,  and  pos- 
terior horn  of  the  latend  yentricles,  are  the 
putt  moat  frequently  affected;  the  optic 
dialami,  corpora  striata,  and  lower  parts  of 
the  middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain, 
raikk  next  in  this  respect,  while  the  anterior 
lobes  are  bnt  seldom  softened.  In  a  few  in- 
gtaaoes  the  oerebellnm  is  inToHed  in  the 
aoftemng,  and  now  and  then  the  whole  bredn 
Is  foond  to  have  lost  much  of  its  natnral 
firmness, — a  change,  however,  which  is 
vsaally  much  more  marked  on  one  side 
flian  the  other.  Closely  allied  to  this  sof- 
teniog  is  the  state  to  which  1  have  already 
lefern^d,  wherein  the  whole  brain  appears 
perfectly  infiltrated  with  serum,  as  thou{(h  it 
kod  been  lon^  soaked  in  it,  and  had  imbibed 
It  Vke  a  sponge. 

A  mechanical  explanafion  has  been  fire- 
qoently  suggested  to  account  both  for  this 
appearsnce  snd  for  the  central  softening  of 
liie  brain,  which  you  will  obserre  is  most 
marked  in  those  very  parts  to  which  the 
Unid  in  the  Tentrides  would  naturally  grari- 
taHe  after  death.  Many  faets,  however,  are 
•ppoeed  to  this  view  of  the  eanse  of  softening 
ef  the  brain.  If  it  were  a  change  induced 
\§  die  imbifaitian  of  fluid  after  death,  we 
aiwold  expect  to  find  it  as  oonstant  si  is 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs;  but 
1  of  this  bdng  the  case,  fluid  is  found 
r  instances  in  the  ventrides  without 
Hie  ooDsittence  of  tiie  brain  being  in  the 
leart  diminished.  In  a  recent  work  on 
Aente  Hydrocephalus,  which  embodies  the 
lesults  of  a  very  large  number  of  disaections, 
it  is  stated  tbtt  central  softening  of  the 
brun  existed  only  in  47  out  of  71  instances, 
JD  which  the  Yentricies  contained  a  quantity 
of  eenim,  varying  ftom  3  to  H  ounces.* 
In  my  record  of  the  examination  of  the 
bnin  in  28  cases  of  firtal  hydrooephahis,  I 
bcve  preserved  sn  accurate  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  find 
tlwt  in  12  instances  there  was  not  the  least 
ceslral  softening,  although  the  ventricles 
contuned  fluid  in  every  case  but  one,  and 
tfie  quantity  amounted  on  seven  occasions 
%n  several  ounces.  M.  Louis,  too,  mentions 
in  Ins  work  on  Fhtfaisisti  tiuit  in  75  out  of 
101  tubercular  subjects,  each  ventricle  con- 
tained a  quantity  of  fluid,  varying  from  half 
am  ounce  to  two  or  three  ounces,  but  yet  in 
only  6  of  these  101  cases  were  the  central 

•  JMbacbtaagcn  and  Bcacrkunren  Gber  den 
■eh  vertaalinden  Wasseikopf.    Von  K.  Her- 

wifdk.   8fo.    RegeiHbnK,1647.p.l«l,|126.    . 
t  Bei*en:hessorlaFhthiaie,  2  ad.  6vo.  Fluis, 

IMS,  p.  MO,  f  161. 


parts  of  the  brain  at  all  softened.  And,  not 
to  dwell  on  any  other  arguments  which 
might  be  adduced,  it  may  be  added  that 
M.  Rokitansky  has  subjected  tiie  supposed 
hygroscopic  property  of  the  brain  to  the  test 
of  experiment,  and  found  that  no  change 
whatever  was  produced  in  slices  of  oerehral 
matter  by  soaking  them  for  hours  in  •serum. 

But  if  we  reject  the  theory  of  this  change 
in  the  brain  being  a  mere  poat-morteaa 
occurrence,  the  question  still  femaios,  to 
what  is  it  due  ?  M.  Rokitansky  n^ards  it 
as  a  condition  of  acute  oedema  of  the  brain» 
often,  though  not  invariably,  associated  with 
inflammation,  since  its'  products — pus,  and 
exudation  corpuscles — are  usually  found  in 
the  broken  down  or  infiltrated  nervous 
matter. 

One  very  strong  proof  of  tiie  dose  con- 
nexion that  subsists  between  softening  of  the 
brain  and  an  inflammatory  process  going  on 
in  the  organ  is  ftuuished  by  the  changCB 
which  in  many  of  tiiese  eases  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventri- 
cles. In  14  eases  of  acute  hydrocephalus, 
in  which  central  softening  of  the  brain  co- 
existed with  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  accurate  notes  wero  teken  of  the 
condition  of  their  Kning,  and  Sn  three  in- 
stances only  was  it  found  to  be  healthy.  In 
one  of  these  three  oases  the  central  softening 
was  very  iaconsidenMe,  and  in  the  other 
two  cases  the  softening  of  t^  central  parts 
was  associated  with  very  marked  softening 
of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  which  were 
altered  in  colour  as  wdl  as  in  oonsistenoe. 
The  lining  of  the  ventricles  in  the  remaining 
1 1  cases  was  notably  altered,  although  the 
degree  of  its  change  was  very  variaUe. 
The  first  alteration  that  takes  place  in  it  is 
the  loss  of  ite  transparency,  which  is  often, 
though  not  always,  associated  witii  a  turgid 
state  of  its  vesseb.  It  next  acquires  an 
unnatural  toughness,  so  that  it  can  be  raised 
by  the  point  of  the  scalpel ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  not  mefely  opaque  and  tough,  but 
greatly  thickened,  forming  a  dense  firm 
membrane :  and  once  or  twice  I  have  noticed 
its  inner  snrfeoe  present  a  slightly  granular 
appearance.  These  changes  in  the  mem- 
brane do  not  bear  any  certain  relation  either 
to  ^e  quantity  of  fluid  or  to  the  degree  of 
central  softening,  though  it  is  rare  to  find  an 
extreme  degree  of  change  in  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles  without  a  oonsiderable  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  their  cavity,  and  great  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  around  them.* 


*  The  subjoined  note  contains  an  analysis  of 
my  dissectionB  of  SO  cases  of  acate  hydrocepha- 
lus, as  Ihr  aarsspeots  the  presenee  of  floio  in 
the  ventricles,  the  state  of  their  lining  mem- 
brane, and  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance;  particulars  the  mutual  relation  of  which 
to  each  other  have  not  yet  been  fully  inves- 
tigated. 

la  19  of  these  SO  csms  there  is  no  express 
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It  happens  sometimes  that  we  find  large 
patches  of  tubercnlar  matter  deposited  be- 
neath the  membranes  on  the  convex  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  extending  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  line  into  its  tissue  in  children  who 
have  died  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Now 
and  then,  also,  masses  of  tnbercle,  of  a 
spheroidal  shape,  and  of  various  sizes,  are 
found  imbedded  in  the  cerebral  substance. 
This  latter  appearance,  however,  in  not 
frequent ;  it  existed  only  in  three  out  of  the 
thirty  cases  on  which  I  have  founded  my 
remarks  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of  acute 
hydrocephalus,  and  even  in  these  cases 
peculiar  symptoms  existed  which  during  the 


mention  of  the  condition  of  the  lining  of  the 
ventricles. 

In  a  the  state  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  only 
imperfectly  described. 

In  28  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  substance 
was  carefully  noted,  and  in  12  of  these  cases  the 
brain  was  not  softened  at  its  centre. 

In  1  oftheseI2casestbe 
ventricles  contained  no  fluid. 

•«  1        "  "       very  little. 

««  1        "  "       not  above  1  o«. 

"2        «  •*       Uoa. 

"  1         «*  "        8  0Z. 

«*  1        "  "4  01. 

"  1  «  «*        6  02. 

"  4        **  **      a  considerable  quantity. 

In  4  of  these  12  cases  the  state  of  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles  is  likewise  expressly  described. 

In  1,  in  which  there  was  no  flmd  in  the  ven- 
trides,  and  in  i  in  which  there  was  very  little 
fluidy  their  lining  was  not  altered. 

In  1,  in  «bich  there  was  no  fluid,  the  choroid 
plexuses  were  beset  with  tubercular  granulations. 

In  1,  in  which  there  were  4  ox.  of  fluid,  their 
lining:  was  slightly  oyaqae. 

In  10  of  these  12  cases  the  consistence  of  the 
cerebral  substance  was  everywhere  natural. 

In  1  the  brain  was  generally  firmer  than 
usual. 

In  1  the  anterior  parts  of  both  posterior  cere- 
bral lobes,  and  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum,  were 
softened,— changes  which  were  most  evident  on 
the  left  side. 

In  16  cases  the  central  parts  of  the  brain  were 
softened. 

.  In  5  of  these  16  cases  the  softening  was  but 
idight  at  the  centre. 

In  1  of  these  5  cases  the  substance  of  the  brain 
elsewhere  was  healthy :  six  ounces  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles,  their  lining  healthy. 

In  1  of  these  5  cases  the  substance  of  the  brain 
elsewhere  was  healthy :  four  ounces  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles,  their  lining  granular. 

In  1  of  these  5  cases  the  substance  of  the  brain 
elsewhere  was  healthy :  much  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles, their  vesaeis  large,  choroid  plexuses 
turgid. 

In  1  of  these  5  cases  the  substance  of  the  brain 
elsewhere  was  healthy :  much  fluid  in  the  ven« 
tricles,  their  lining  opaque,  and  vessels  turfi:id. 

In  1  there  was  much  yellow  softening  of  the 
anterior  and  lower  half  of  the  middle  lobes, 
greater  in  degree  and  extent  on  the  left  side; 
not  above  half  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles. 

In  11  instances  the  cerebral  softening  was  con- 
siderable. 

In  3  of  these  11  cases,  the  cerebral  substance 
elsewhere  was  softened  also. 

In  I  of  these  three  cases,  both  posterior  lobes 
were  softened,  especially  the  right,  and  the 
brain  there  had  an  uniform  yellowish  white 
colour. 

In  1  of  these  3  cases,  the  brain  was  very  vas- 


lifetime  of  the  patient  led  to  the  suspicioa 
of  the  disease  being  something  else  than  an 
ordinary  attack  of  water  in  the  brain. 

The  complications  of  hydrocephalus  con- 
sist almost  entirely  in  the  deposit  of  tubercle 
in  many  organs  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
various  results  to  which  that  tubercular 
deposit  may  have  given  rise.  The  lungs  and 
the  bronchial  glands  are  the  parts  most 
frequently  and  most  seriously  invaded  by 
the  tubercular  deposit;  the  spleen,  liver, 
mesenteric  glands,  and  intestines,  rank  next 
in  frequency  as  the  seat  of  tubercle.  The 
complication  of  hydrocephalus  with  tuber- 
culous ulceration  of  the  intestines  is  one 
which,  though  not  very  frequent,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  since  its  exbtence  may  give 
rise  to  diarrhoea,  and  thus  lead  to  an  error 
of  diagnosis  on  your  part,  if  you  look  for 
constipation  of  the  bowels  as  an  invariable 
symptom  of  water  in  the  brain. 

Bat  let  us  now  pass  to  the  examination  of 
the  symptoms  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  We 
cannot,  however,  do  more  to-day  than 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  main  features 
of  the  disease,  and  must  leave  all  attempts 
at  filling  up  the  outline  to  our  next  meeting. 

The  first  or  premonitory   stage  of  the 

colar  down  to  the  centre  of  Vieussens ;  the  lower 
and  posterior  third  of  the  lobe  was  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  and  quite  fluid.  SLx  ounces  of 
fluid  in  the  ventricles.    Cerebellum  soft. 

In  1  of  these  cases,  there  was  great  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and  general  softening  increased 
towards  the  centre.  Much  turbid  reddish  fluid 
in  the  ventricles. 

In  3  other  cases,  the  lining  of  the  ventricles 
was  altered,  viz  :— 

In  1  it  had  lost  ite  polish,  and  was  slia-htly 
thickened.    Six  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

In  1  it  was  thickened  and  dull.  Much  fluid 
in  the  ventricles. 

In  1  it  was  opaque  and  thickened.  Much  fluid 
in  the  ventricles. 

In  5  instances  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  was 
altered,  and  the  cerebral  substance  elsewhere 
softened;  viz:— 

In  1  the  whole  brain  was  softened;  thethalami 
optici  were  of  a  gelatinous  consistence  for  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep :  there  was  much  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  and  their  lining:  was  opaque. 

In  1  there  was  increased  vascularity  and  fune- 
ral softening  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ; 
much  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and  their  lining 
very  thick  and  firm. 

In  1  softening  began  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  increased  towards 
the  centre;  much  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  and 
their  lining  remarkably  thick. 

In  1  there  was  great  softening  of  both  posterior 
lobes,  especially  of  the  right ;  two  ounces  of  fluid 
in  the  ventricles,  and  their  lining  but  slightly 
opaque. 

In  1  there  was  great  vascularity,  especially  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions ;  extreme 
so'teninK  of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes, 
proceeding  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  out- 
wards ;  most  marked  on  the  right  side,  but  the 
posterior  lobe  was  not  at  all  affected.  There 
was  capillary  apoplexy  of  the  left  corpus  stria- 
tum. The  ventncles  contained  four  ounces  of 
turbid  rose-coloured  serum ;  their  lining  mem- 
brane was  very  vascular,  thick,  and  firm  in 
some  parts,— thick,  soft,  and  actually  disiiu 
tegrated  in  others. 
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sflectkm  is  attended  with  many  indications 
of  cserebral  congestion,  ooapled  with  general 
febrile  disturbancef  and  presenting  exacerba- 
tions and   remissions   at  irregular  periods. 
The  child  becomes  gloomy,  pettish,    and 
alow  in  its  movements,  and  is  little  pleased 
hj   its  usual  amusements.      Or,  at  other 
times,  its  spirits  are  very  variable ;   it  will 
cometimes  cease  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  its 
play,  and  run  to  hide  its  head  in  its  mother's 
lap,  potting  its  hand  to  its  head,  and  com- 
plaatiins    of   headache,    or    saying   merely 
that    it    is  tired    and    sleepy,  and  wants 
to   go  to  bed.     Sometimes,  too,  it  tarns 
giddy,  as  yon  will  know,  not  so  much  from 
its    complaint    of   dizziness,    as  from    its 
suddenly  standing  still,  gazing  around  for  a 
noicent  as  if  lost,  and  then,  either  begin- 
ning to   cry  at  the  strange  sensation,   or 
seeming  to  awake  from  a  reverie,  and  at 
ooce  retaming  to  its  play.     The  infant  in 
its  nnrse's  arms  betrays  the  same  sensation 
bj  a  sudden  look  of  alarm,  a  momentary 
cry.  and  a  hasty  clinging  to  its  nurse.     If 
the  child  can  walk,  it  may  be  observed  to 
drag  one  leg,  halting  in  its  gait,  though  but 
s&gfatly,  and  seldom  so  much  at  one  time 
as  at  another,  so  that  both  the  parents  and 
tiie  medical  attendant  may  be  disposed  to 
attribate  it  to  an  ungainly  habit  which  the 
dnld    has    contracted.      The    appetite    is 
wsaally  bad,  though  sometimes  very  variable, 
and  the  child  when  apparently  busy  at  play 
Bty  all  at  once  throw  down  its  toys  and  beg 
for  food ;    then  refuse  what  is  offered,  or, 
taking  a  hasty  bite,  may  seem  to  nauseate  the 
baif-tasted  morsel,  may  open  its   mouth, 
stretch  out  its  tongue,  and  heave  as  if  about 
to  vomit.    The  thirst  is  seldom  considerable, 
and  sofuetimes  there  is  an  actual  aversion 
from  drink  as  well  as  frjm  food,  apparently 
from  its  exciting  or  increasing  the  sickness. 
The  stomach,  however,  seldom  rejects  every 
thing,  but  the  same  food  as  occasions  sick- 
ness at  one  time  is  retained  at  another. 
Sometimes  the  child  vomits  only  after  taking 
iaod  ;  at  other  times,  even  when  the  stomach 
is  empty,  it  brings  up  some  greenish  phlegm 
without  much  effort  and ,  with  no  relief. 
IWae  attacks  of  vomiting    seldom    occur 
oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but 
they  may  return  for  several  days  together, 
the  diuid's  head  probably  growing  heavier, 
and  its  headache  more  severe.     The  bowels 
daiii^  this  time  are  disordered,  generally 
oontUpated  from  the  very  first,  though  their 
condition  in  this  respect  sometimes  varies  at 
the  commencement  of  the  disease.      The 
evacoatkuis  are  usoally  scanty,  sometimes 
pale,    often    of   different    colours,    almost 
alwayi  deficient  in  bile,  frequently  mud- 
coloured,  and  very  offensive.    The  abdomen 
Is  seldom  full ;  the  child  sometimes  complains 
of  pain  in  it,  and  it  is  tender  on  pressure. 
The  toDgue  is  not  dry,  generally  rather  red 


at  the  tip  and  edges,  coated  with  white  (or 
in  the  centre,  which  becomes  yellowish 
towards  the  root.  Occasionally  I  have  seen 
it  very  moist,  and  uniformly  coated  with  a 
thin  white  fur.  The  skin  is  harsh,  bat 
there  is  no  great  heat  of  surface ;  the  nares 
are  dry,  the  eyes  lustreless,  the  pulse  accele- 
rated, but  seldom  exceeding  120  in  children 
of  4  years  old  and  upwards,  not  full  or 
strong,  but  often  unequal  in  the  force  and 
duration  of  its  beats.  The  child  is  drowsy, 
and  will  sometimes  wont  to  be  put  to-bed 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day ;  but  it  is 
restless,  sleeps  ill,  grinds  its  teeth  in  sleep, 
lies  with  its  eyes  partially  open,  awakes 
with  the  slightest  noise,  or  even  starts  up  in 
alarm  without  any  apparent  cause.  At 
night,  too,  the  existence  of  intolerance  of 
light  is  often  first  noticed  in  consequence  of 
the  child's  complaints  about  the  presence  of 
the  candle  in  the  room. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  you  must  not 
expect  to  find  all  these  symptoms  in  every 
case,  neither,  indeed,  when  present  are  they 
persistent,  but  the  child's  condition  varies 
greatly  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes; 
cheerfulness  alternating  with  depression, 
and  sound  sleep  being  now  and  then  enjoyed 
in  the  midst  of  the  unrefreshing  dozes  of  the 
night.  It  will  not  be  by  a  hurried  visit  of  a 
few  minutes  that  you  will  learn  these  things; 
you  must  not  grudge  your  time,  if  you  hope 
ever  to  attain  to  excellence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children's  diseases. 

This  precursory  stage  it  of  very  variable 
duration,  but  on  the  average  does  not  exceed  ' 
four  or  five  days.  If  the  disease  be  not 
recognised,  or  if  the  treatment  adopted  be 
unsuccessful,  it  will  pass  into  the  second 
stage,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  affection  is 
very  apparent,  though  unhappily  the  pro«- 
pect  of  its  cure  is  almost  lost.  The  child 
no  longer  has  intervals  of  cheerfulness,  nor 
attempts  to  sit  up,  but  wishes  to  be  left 
quiet  in  bed,  and  the  face  assumes  a  perma- 
nent  expression  of  anxiety  and  suffering. 
The  eyes  are  often  kept  closed,  and  the 
eyelids  are  knit,  the  child  endeavouring  to 
shut  out  the  light  from  its  morbidly  sensitive 
retina.  The  skin  continues  dry,  the  face  is 
sometimes  flushed,  and  the  head  often  hot ; 
and  though  these  two  symptoms  vary  much 
in  their  duration,  coming  and  going  without 
any  evident  cause,  yet  there  is  a  permanently 
increased  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  and  if 
the  skull  be  not  ossified  the  brain  may  be 
fslt  and  seen  forcibly  beating  through  the 
anterior  fontanelle. ,  The  child  is  now  very 
averse  to  being  disturbed,  and  often  lies  in 
a  drowsy  condition,  unless  spoken  to,  when, 
if  old  enough  to  answer,  it  usually  complains 
of  its  head,  or  of  weariness  or  sleftpiness. 
Its  replies  are  generally  rational,  but  very 
short ;  and  if  it  need  anything,  it  asks  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  in  a  quick,  pettish 
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Tf  and  shows  mmeh  irriCabiUtj  if  not 
at  ODoe  attanded  to.  At  other  timss  it  lies 
with  itf  hce  turned  from  the  light,  either 
fute  quiet,  or  moaning  in  a  low  tone  of 
Toice,  and  now  and  tlwn  uttering  a  short, 
sharp,  lamentahte  cry,  which  M.  Coindet,  of 
Genera,  regarded  as  eharacteristie  of  the 
disease,  and  hence  termed  it  eri  hydrrniet" 
pMign€,  bat  making  no  other  comphdnt 
than  the.  low  moan  and  the  occasional 
plaintive  cry.  To  this,  however,  there  are 
exceptions,  and  children  sometimes  scream 
with  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  or  cry  oat, 
'*My  head!  my  head!"  most  piteoasly. 
As  night  comes  on,  there  is  almost  always  a 
distinct  ezaeerbation  of  the  symptoms,  and 
the  quiet  of  the  day  is  frequently  succeeded 
by  a  noisy  and  excited  state,  in  which 
TOeifcrouB  cries  about  the  head  alternate 
with  delirium.  This,  howerer,  is  not  by 
any  means  a  constant  occurrence;  an  in- 
crease of  restlessness  being  often  the  only 
difference  from  the  state  of  stupor  in  which 
the  child  lay  daring  the  day.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  stage  the  poise  is 
quickened,  sometimes  very  much  so,  and  is 
in  many  cases  unequal  in  the  ibroe  and 
quickness  of  the  beats.  Irregularity  of  its 
rhythm,  or  distinct  intermiasioa  in  its  beat, 
is  the  next  change,  and  is  nsoally  perceived 
at  the  same  time  with  a  great  diminution  in 
its  frequency,  which  often  falls  in  a  few 
hours  from  120  to  90  or  80.  At  the  same 
time  that  these  changes  take  place  in  the 
4;eneral  characters  of  the  pulse,  its  power 
becomes  manifestly  diminished,  while  the 
slightest  exertion,  such  as  attends  any  alte- 
ration in  the  child's  position  in  the  bed,  will 
often  suffice  to  increase  its  frequency  twenty 
beats  or  more  in  the  minute.  The  child 
■ometimes  keeps  its  eyes  so  firmly  closed 
that  we  can  scarcely  see  the  state  of  its 
pupils.  Usually  they  are  not  much  affiscted, 
but  sometimes  one  is  more  dilated,  and  acts 
more  sluggishly  than  the  other,  or,  in  other 
cases,  strabismus  exists,  though  perhaps  in 
a  very  slight  degree,  or  confined  to  one  eye. 
It  is  seldom  that  vomiting  continues  beyond 
the  commencement  of  this  stage,  but  its 
cessation  is  not  followed  by  any  desire  either 
lor  food  or  drink.  The  bowels  usuaUy 
become  even  more  constipated  than  they 
were  before,  and  the  evacuations  continue 
quite  as  unnatural,  while  all  flatus  disap- 
pears from  the  intestines,  and  the  abdomen 
thua  acquires  that  shrunken  form  on  which 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers 
ss  characteristic  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  transition  from  this  to  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  eflected 
very  gradually  by  the  deepening  of  the  state 
of  drowsiness,  till  it  amounts  to  a  stupor 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  the 
dkild.  At  other  times,  however,  this  stupor 
tomes  on  very  suddenly,  succeeding  imme* 


diately  to  an  attack  of  convulsions;  These 
convirisionB  usually  aflfeet  one  side  muoh 
more  than  the  other,  and  after  the  fit  has 
passed  off  one  side  is  generally  found  par* 
tially  or  completely  paralysed,  whUe  the 
child  makes  constant  automatic  movementi 
with  the  other,  carrying  the  hand  to  the 
head,  and  alternately  flexing  and  extending^ 
the  leg.  The  side  which  is  the  moat  af- 
fected during  thp  fit  is  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  the  most  palsied  afterwanb- 
When  the  third  stage  is  fully  established, 
the  child  lies  upon  its  back  in  a  state  of 
complete  iasensibility,  with  one  leg  stretched 
out,  the  other  drawn  up  towards  the  abdo- 
men. The  tremulous  hands  are  either  em- 
ployed in  picking  the  lips  or  nose  till  the 
blood  comes,  or  one  hand  is  kept  on  the 
genitals  while  the  other  is  rubbing  the  feoe 
or  head.  The  head  is  at  one  moment  hot, 
and  the  face  flushed,  and,  then  the  heat  dis- 
appears and  the  flush  fhdes,  though  usually 
there  is  a  permanent  increase  in  temperature 
about  tiie  occiput.  Sometimes  the  skin  is 
dry,  and  then,  though  the  extremities  are 
cold,  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  on  some 
part  of  the  body  or  on  the  head.  The  puke 
often  loses  its  irregularity,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  grows  smaller  and  more  rapid,  till  at 
length  it  can  be  counted  only  at  the  heart. 
The  eyelids  now  close  only  very  partially, 
and  in  most  cases  there  is  some  degree  of 
strabismus.  Light  is  no  longer  unpleasant, 
for  the  dilated  pupils  are  either  altogether 
motionless,  or  they  act  very  sloggisUy, 
frequently  oscillate  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
bright  light,  alternately  contracting  and  di- 
lating, till  at  length  they  subside  into  their 
former  dilated  condition.  The  child  now 
often  makes  automatic  movements  with  its 
mouth,  as  though  chewing;  or  as  though 
endeavouring  to  swallow  something.  It 
generally  happens  that,  although  sensibility 
is  quite  extinguished,  the  child  will  stiU 
swallow  anything  that  is  put  into  its  mouth, 
and  the  power  of  deglutition  is  in  most  cases 
one  of  the  very  last  to  be  abolished. 

An  attack  of  convulsions  now  sometimes 
puts  an  end  to  the  painful  scene ;  but  often 
the  child  lives  on  for  days,  though  wasted 
to  a  skeleton,  and  its  features  so  changed  by 
suffering  that  those  persons  who  bad  seen  it 
but  a  short  time  before  would  now  scarcely 
recognise  it.  The  head  often  becomes  some- 
what retracted,  and  the  child  bores  with  the 
occiput  in  the  pillow ;  the  eyeUds  are  wide 
open,  and  the  eyes  turned  upwards  so  as  to 
conceal  three-fourths  of  the  iris  beneath  the 
upper  Ud,  while  the  countenance  is  still 
further  disfigured  by  a  horrible  squint,  or 
by  a  constant  noting  of  the  eyes.  The 
pupils  are  now  fixed  and  glassy,  the  while 
of  the  eyes  is  extremely  bloodshot,  and 
their  snrface  is  besmeaied  with  a  copions 
secretion  from  the  Melbonuan  glands  whseh 
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I  in  tibeir  oarnen.  One  le^  and  arm 
sre  iliff  and  motwnleaa,  the  other  in  eon- 
gtamt  siMsmodic  mortautat,  wkOe  the  hands 
are  eften  deachfid,  and  the  wriats  bent  upon 
tlie  ibiiiii  III.  At  the  aame  time  there  ia 
faqoflDtly  so  much  sahraltos  aa  to  render 
ift  iapoaaible  to  coont  Che  pnlae,  and  the 
wacieB  of  the  Ikee  are  thrown  from  time  to 
taae  snto  a  state  of  apaamodic  twitching. 
Cold  daomy  awaata  break  wt  ahundanilj 
iboat  the  faewl,  the  breathing  ia  laboured, 
iJgjghiHtion  beeooaea  difficnlt,  and  the  ehild 
ilBKMt  diokea  with  the  effort  to  awallow,  or 
lata  the  fleid  ma  oat  at  the  comera  of  ita 
It  IS  mnertam  how  long  thia  oon- 
I  aiaj-  endare,  the  reenrrenoe  of  con- 
ivlaioiw  aaaaUy  haatena  the  end,  bnt  aome- 
timcB  aanj  daya  will  paaa,  dnring  which 
death  u  faoorlj  expected  and  earneatljr 
paajed  for  to  pat  aa  end  to  the  patient'a 
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No  other  organ  of  the  body  ia  anbjeet  to 
dbeaaeaao  naoteroaa  and  ▼arkraa  aa  thoae 
we  meet  with  in  the  eye :  thia  circumatance 
aratag'  n»m  the  great  namber  of  totaUy 
different  tltaaes  entering  into  ita  oompoaition, 
kom  the  high  end  delicate  organisation  which 
cbaiacccriecathem,  sad  from  the  nnmerona 
einwa  of  diaeaae  to  which  it  ia  eipoaed, 
both  by  ifii  poeitiofi,  end  the  nature  of  ita 
'  Bparteaf  offiee«  In  addition  to  the  most 
1  forms  of  inflammation,  and  of  its 
I  eilecta,  it  soffers  not  unfreqaently 
I  those  aeriooa  affections,  which  not  only 
ita  fiinctions,  bat  diaorgaaiae  its 
\  tisMes,  ooorerting  them  more  or 
kaa  onaplctely  into  a  morbid  maae  exhibitiag 
itiie  or  ao  traen  of  the  natanl  stractore. 
theae  are  moatly  msHgnant  alfectiooa.  I 
have  tibe  opportanity  of  bringing  before  you 
•ome  CMea  of  recent  oocarrence,  calculated 
to  iOaatrtte  the  natore,  progreaa,  end  treat- 
jBCflt  oftheaeaffectiona;  and  I  ahall  abew 
jo«  Che  dimaaed  peita. 

Cass  I.— Am^aia  Bitmatodet  qf  the  Sye- 

6aU— Extirpation  qf  the  Mye^Reeur^ 

reaee  of  DueoMt  m  the  Orbit. 

T^ayton  CoUinsoo,  et.  4,  a  perfectly 
healthy  child*  with  fat  cfaeeka  and  mddy 
oomphsxioo.  waa  admitted  into  the  hoipital, 
December  1846,  under  Mr.  Skey. 

The  parenta,  labouring  people,  who  had 


bestowed  little  or  no  attention  upon  the  mat« 
ter,  stated  that,  three  montba  ago,  the  boy 
became  blind  of  the  right  eye  without  appa- 
rent  cauae,  and  that  subsequently  a  yellow' 
appearance  waa  noticed  behind  the  pupil. 
As  there  waa  no  pain  nor  inconvenience, 
medical  adrice  was  not  sought  for  till  a  week 
ago,  when  a  aurgeon,  obviously  recognising 
the  aerioQs  nature  of  the  disease,  recom. 
mended  that  the  boy  shoulc^  be  taken  to 
London. 

The  globe  is  enlarged  and  distends  the  lids, 
which  are  somewhat  swelled  and  reddened, 
but  capable  of  closing.  The  increaaed  size 
is  principally  observed  in  the  region  of  the 
ciliary  body,  where  the  sclerotica,  distended, 
thinned,  and  of.  bluish  white  colour,  forms 
an  unnatural  prominence  round  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  cornea.  The  conjunc- 
tija  is  not  affected.  A  few  tortuoua  vesaels 
are  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Through 
the  transparent  cornea  is  seen  the  crystalline 
lens,  striated  and  of  golden  hue,  puahed 
forwards  togetiier  with  the  discoloured  iris^ 
of  which  the  pupillary  aperture  is  widely 
dilated,  against  the  posterior  surftuse  of  the 
cornea.  There  is  no  affection  of  the  absor- 
bent  glands.  The  child  suffer  no  pam,  and 
ia  in  perfect  health. 

A  grooved  needle,  introduced  behind  the 
iris  into  the  globe,  aUowed  the  escape  of 
about  a  drachm  of  a  watery  dark-coloured 
fluid,  composed  of  altered  blood  discs  float- 
ing  in  serum.  No  apparent  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  globe  ensued. 

March  8,  1847.— The  enlargement  and 
prominence  of  the  globe  are  increased, 
without  any  further  evidence  of  unusual 
vaacnlaractirity.  The  patient  is  still  free 
from  pain  ;  the  general  health  remains 
uninjured. 

The  globe  was  extirpated  thia  day  by  Mr. 
Skey,  the  boy  having  been  rendered  uncon- 
scious by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
sulphuric  ether,  so  that  there  was  no  mani- 
festation of  pain,' and  he  was  removed  to  bed 
withoot  being  aware  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Examination  of  the  morhid  parte.^K 
aemi-transparent  structure,  not  thicker  than 
cream,  of  light  grey  colour,  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  globe.  A  portion  of  it  had  escaped 
through  a  cut  in  the  back  of  the  sclerotica  in 
the  course  of  the  operation,  and,  as  this  in- 
ciaion  also  severed  the  insertion  of  the  opde 
nerve,  the  relation  of  the  morbid  growth  to 
that  nerve  could  not  be  ascertained.  The 
choroid  membrane  was  in  most  part  healthy : 
the  pigment  layer,  composed  of  cells  unaltered 
inform,  retained  its  normal  dark  colour: 
there  was  no  trace  of  retina.  There  was  no 
material  change  in  the  iris,  nor  in  the  crys- 
talline  lens,  excepting  the  loss  of  its  trans- 
parency. The  vitreous  humour  had  disap- 
peared. Immersion  in  alcohol  rendered  the 
diseased  structure  opaque  and  firm,  so  that 
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the  eye»  which  ii  preserred  in  the  miueam 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  presents  in  this  re- 
spect the  Qsoal  characten  of  fungas  haema. 
todes.  The  snbstanoe  which  escaped  from 
the  sclerotica  appeared,  when  magnified  800 
diameters,  to  he  composed  of  an  assemblage 
•f  small  cytoblasts  (Fig.  1).    Hie  micro- 


scopical characters  were  in  some  measure 
lost  after  the  part  had  been  kept  in  alcoboL 

The  boy  hardly  saffered  from  the  ope* 
ration,  and  recovered  without  an  uxifir- 
Tourable  symptom. 

April  7th.  ^  An  inflammatory  swelling, 
which  began  in  the  absorbent  glands  in  front 
of  the  ear  a  week  ago,  and  was  considered 
to  be  a  derelopment  of  the  disease  in  the 
absorbent  glands,  having  attained  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg.  broke  and  discharged  thick 
healthy  pus.  The  opening  closed,  and  the 
swelling  had  disappeared. 

April  17. — A  slight  fulness  of  the  lower 
Cd  is  observed,  and  found  to  proced  from 
an  elastic  tumor,  the  size  of  a  pea,  and 
apparently  springing  from  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  The  general  health  is  unimpaired. 
-  If  ay  9. — ^Tbe  tumor  is  increasing  in  size. 
The  boy  left  the  hospital  to  return  with  his 
parents  to  the  country. 

Cask  II.— ^rm  fungous  and  melanotic 
growth,  ipringing  from  a  shrunken 
eyeball,  and  protruding  from  the  orbit 
— Operation — Ssamination  of  the  mor- 
bid parte, 

Thomas  Gazeley,  st.  44,  blacksmith,  a 
robust,  healthy  man,  of  temperate  habits, 
from  the  country :  states  that  twelve  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  cold,  the 
right  eye  beoune  inflamed  and  bloodshot ; 
the  sight  was  weak,  and  he  felt  as  if  particles 
of  grit  had  got  under  the  lids.  The  com- 
plaint lasted  several  weeks ;  ultimately  the 
globe  shrunk,  and  vision  was  permanently 
lost.  Five  years  ago  swelling  occurred 
in  the  right  orbit,  and  subsided  without 
particular  treatment.  About  eight  months 
ago  a  tumor  arose  from  the  collapsed  globe  : 
it  increased  rapidly,  soon  filled  the  orbit,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  protruded 
the  palpebne.  In  the  month  of  December 
Be  consulted  some  person  in  the  country, 
who  adopted  the  novel  proceeding  of  stitching 
the  lids  together  with  strong  sutures,  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  morbid  growth. 

April  S,  1847. — He  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital.    The  palpebrie,  still  united  by  a 


strong  suture,  are  distended  and  greatly 
increased  in  depth  by  a  large  tumor,  which, 
having  filled  the  orbit,  had  protruded  par- 
tially between  the  lids,  increasing  chiefly 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  extending  the 
lower  palpebra  to  about  liz  times  its  natural 
depth.  Upon  dividing  the  suture,  and 
separating  the  lids,  there  was  exposed  a 
bleeding  frmgous  mass,  of  irregular  surface, 
and  greyish  colour,  equal  in  size  to  a  small 
orange.  The  shrunken  globe,  imbedded  in 
the  tumor,  was  pushed  to  tht  upper  and 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  where  a  portion  of 
the  sclerotica  and  cornea  was  still  distin- 
guishable.  The  patient  said  that  his  appetite 
was  good ;  that  he  slept  well,  and  did  not 
suflbr  much  pain  ;  but  upon  accurate  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  he  had  suflTered  greatly  at 
times,  and  had  often  lost  his  rest  during  the 
few  .last  weeks.  There  was  no  disease  of  the 
absorbent  glands,  nor  any  other  evidence  of 
disturbed  health. 

April  10.— Although  the  aspect  of  the 
disease  was  unfavourable,  its  rapid  growth, 
its  fungous,  grey,  and  bleeding  surface,  lead- 
ing to  the  belief  that  it  was  of  malignant 
nature,  the  urgent  desire  of  the  patient  to 
be  relieved  from  so  unpleasant  a  local  malady, 
which  had  already  caused,  and  still  produced 
much  suffering,  induced  my  colleagues  and 
myself  to  agree  in  thinking,  that  the  opera- 
tion  might  be  performed  even  as  a  measure 
of  temporary  relief.  I  accordingly  cleared 
out  the  contents  of  the  orbit  completely,  the 
patient  having  been  previously  rendered 
insensible  by  the  ether  vapour.  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  about  two-thirds  of  the 
lower  lid  in  consequence  of  its  great  exten- 
sion. There  was  free  bleedbg,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  having 
been  divided  at  the  very  back  of  the  orbit. 
It  ceased  spontaneously  after  the  operation. 
Bifomination  of  the  diseased  mass. — The 
tumor  was  of  firm  consistence,  irregularly 
lobulated,  and  of  mottled  grey  colour,  the 
tint  in  some  parts  approaching  to  black. 
On  making  a  section  it  was  found  that  the 
shrunken  globe  was  filled  with  a  firm  black 
substance,  which  had  pushed  through  the 
coats  posteriorly,  to  the  size  of  a  filbert. 
This  was  gradually  shaded  off  into  the  firm 
mass,  principally  of  whitish  and  greyish  sub- 
stance, with  slight  admixture  of  darker 
matter,  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
tumor. 

Microscopical  Examination. — Nu  merous 
cells,  mostly  of  oval  or  elongated  form,  con- 
taining nuclei  with  nucleoli,  and  a  few  gra- 
nules, were  imbedded  in  a  dense  fibrous 
structure.  The  dark  black  or  mottled  por- 
tion of  the  tumor  differed  from  those  of 
lighter  colour  in  the  superaddition  of 
numerous  pigment  granules,  either  free  or 
or  contained  in  round  thin-walled  cells  of 
various  sizes.  (Figs.  2  and  3,  next  page). 
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Lij^t-ooloared  stractnre. 
Fio.  3. 


Deep  black-ooloured  stracture. 

June  1.— The  patient  felt  relieved  in  the 
eoBzse  of  the  efeniog,  and  paued  an  ezcel- 
knt  night.  He  has  been  rinoe  entirely  free 
freob  pain,  with  good  appetite  and  spirits, 
aod  is  now  nrach  improTed  in  health  and 
flesh.  Graaolations  sprang  np  from  the 
wuUct  of  the  orbit,  which  is  now  filled  up, 
fte  anterior  orifioe  being  jost  closed  by  the 
npper  fid,  and  the  integuments  below  being 
coandcnbty  drawn  in  over  the  inferior  mar- 
gins of  the  eavitj. 

Case  l\\.~^Change  qf  structure  t»  the 
eJk&roid  membrane,  aecompanied  by 
absoTptiamof  the  retina,  hypertrophy 
of  ike  selerotie  coat,  and  general  en- 
larffement  of  the  eyeball — Operation — 
Dacription  qf  the  dUeated  etructuree. 


i  Page,  «t.  24,  FriTate  in  the  2nd 
Coldstream  Guards,  a  tall,  well- 
,  found  upon  waking  in  the  mom- 
Bgof  August  9, 1846,  that  the  left  eye  was 
w^  and  watering,  with  a  sensation  as  if 
paitictea  of  grit  were  under  the  lids.  The 
eoDJunctiva  soon  became  tumid,  and  in  a 


Mottled  grey-coloured  structure. 

short  time  vision  was  lost.  In  the  early 
part  of  Deceipber,  he  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  by  Mr.  Greatrez,  Surgeon  totheBat- 
talion,  who,  having  failed  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gressofthe  disease  by  the  prompt  and  judicious 
administration  of  such  remedies  as  were  from 
time  to  time  indicated,  was  desirousof  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  myself 
respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the 
affection.  The  globe  was  at  that  time  un- 
naturally prominent,  distending  and  pro- 
truding the  lids.  The  conjanctiva  was 
uniformly  red  and  thickened,  and  there  was 
under  it  an  undefined  dark  prominence 
behind  the  edge  of  the  cornea  on  the  nasal 
side  of  the  globe.  The  crystalline  lens, 
which  was  opaque,  was  pushed  forward  in 
contact  with  the  cornea.  The  complaint  had 
been  very  painful  in  its  progress,  and  was 
still  attended  with  great  suffering,  affecting 
the  appetite,  interfering  with  rest,  and 
rendering  the  patient  pale  and  thin. 

The  crystalline  lens  and  iris  were  here 
obviously  pushed  forwards,  by  increased 
volume  of  the  parts  behind  them.  Although 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  eye  on  its  anterior  surface,  fa- 
voured the  opinion,  that  the  disease  was  merely 
inflammatory,  that  the  disorder  might  sub- 
side, and  end  in  atrophy  of  the  organ,  the 
general  enlargement  and  protrusion  of  the 
eye,  together  with  the  dark  appearance  on 
its  temporal  side,  led  us  to  the  conclusion^ 
that  there  was  organic  change  in  the  contents 
of  the  globe,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  extir- 
pated. The  objection  to  this  course  was 
that  the  patient  had  been  considered  to  be 
of  hiemorrhagic  constitution.  Mr.  Greatrex 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  stopping 
bleeding  on  two  occasions,  first  on  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  and  secondly  from  the 
introduction  of  a  seton.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance heemorrhage  continued  four  days  and 
nights  without  intermission,  being  arrested 
at  last  by  plugging  the  track  of  the  seton 
with  lint,  and  the  applicatbn  of  ice.  We 
therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  postpone 
the  performance  of  an  operation,  in  which, 
while  the  bleeding  is  always  considerable. 
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the  me&D8  of  arresting  it  are  more  limited 
than  in  other  situations. 

The  disease  bavivg  steadily  advanced, 
with  intense  and  constant  pain,  the  patient 
determined  to  have  the  eye  removed,  at 
whatever  risk,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  on  March  26th,  1847.  The  globe, 
much  increased  in  nie,  protrades  from  the 
orbit  as  a  red  fleshy  mass,  over  which  the 
eyelids  cannot  be  closed.  The  boundary  of 
the  sclerotica  and  cornea  is  hardly  distin- 
guishable. Upon  the  most  prominent  part, 
corresponding  to  the  comes,  is  a  cirenlar 
spot  of  ulceration,  as  large  as  a  sixpence, 
with  irregular  surface  and  edge  :  it  obviously 
penetrates  the  cornea.  I  extirpated  the 
globe  in  the  usual  manner,  after  the  ether 
vapour  had  been  inhaled. 

Ejeaminaiion  qftke  fye. — ^The  globe  was 
filled  with  a  diseased  growth,  moderately 
firm,  partly  yellowish,  partly  reddish,  of 
considerable  vascularity,  without  any  trace 
of  the  normal  struotures :  it  was  very  much 
like  what  is  frequently  observed  in  a  scrofu- 
lous testicle.  If  it  had  been  seen  detached, 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  it  had 
fi>rmed  part  of  an  eye.  Upon  careful  exa- 
mination, it  was  found  that  this  diseased 
mass  was  choroid  and  iris,  both  of  them 


much  thickened,  entirely  altered  in  struc- 
ture, and  in  great  part  deprived  of  their 
normal  coating  of  pigment  cells.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eye  there  was  a  small  cavity^ 
with  smooth  and  darkish  surface,  containing 
a  little  dark  fluid.  This  cavity  was  occupied 
by  a  mass  consisting  of  the  reflected  iris :  it 
had  pushed  forwards  against  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  oomea,  and  had  been  from 
thence  reflected  towards  the  centre  of  the 
globe.  The  selerotica  was  much  thickened, 
in  some  parts  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  its  texture  being  softer  than  usual. 
The  cornea  was  extended  and  thin.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  optic  nerve  there  was  a 
small  shred  of  retina.  The  ulcerated  spot 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  globe 
penetrated  the  cornea,  and  opened  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  There  was  no  trace  of 
crystalline  lens  or  ciliary  processes. 

Jftcrofcoptcol  examinaiion, —  The  scle- 
rotic coat,  4 — 5  lines  in  thickness,  was  com- 
posed, as  usual,  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The 
choroid  coat  was  thickened  by  the  deposit  of 
numerous  small  granular  corpuscles  (cyto- 
blasts),  and  a  few  nucleated  cells,  in  a  dense 
fibrous  stroma  (Fig.  4).  The  pigment  cells 
of  the  choroid  were  in  a  great  measure  de- 
prived of  their  colouring  matter. 


In  order  to  obviate  the  danger  of  bleeding, 
from  the  constitutional  disposition  to  ha- 
morrhage  supposed  to  exist  in  this  patient, 
a  portion  of  lint,  firmly  folded,  was  intro- 
duced between  the  palpebra :  this  was  co- 
vered by  other  larger  pieces,  making  a  gra- 
duated  compress,  which  was  securely  fixed, 
so  as  to  stop  all  bleeding,  by  a  circular 
bandage  round  the  head.  The  severe  pain 
of  the  eye  ceased  after  the  operation,  and 
tiw  patient  passed  a  comforUble  night.  The 
compress  and  bandage  caused  swelling,  with 
great  uneasiness  and  redness  of  the  lids  and 
adjacent  parts  during  the  following  days. 
The  removal  of  the  bandage  on  the  third 
day,  and  the  subsequent  soaking  and  gradual 
detachment  of  the  portions  of  lint,  whidi 
was  effected  very  cautiously,  restored  perfect 
ease.  No  bleeding  ensued  from  the  wounded 
surface;   and  thus  the  patient  lost  much 


less  blood  than  is  usual  in  this  operatioiu 
Recovery  proceeded  without  an  unfavourable 
symptom,  and  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  flesh  and  strength  while  he  remained 
in  the  hospital.  He  went  out  at  the  end  oC 
April,  and  soon  resumed  his  duty  as  a 
soldier. 

Cask  lY. -^CaremomaUnu  dUeaa^  qf  the 

I  now  exhibit  to  you,  from  the  museum 
of  the  hospital,  an  eye,  which  was  removed, 
on  account  of  carcinomatous  disease,  from  a 
middle-aged  man,  by  Mr.  Wormald.  *'  The 
tissues  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  third  of 
the  right  eye  are  occupied  by  an  irregular 
growth  of  firm  and  very  vascular  substance, 
with  a  granulated,  warty,  and  very  vascular 
surface.  The  optic  nerve,  of  which  a  portion 
is  preserved,  is  sound.    There  was  no  re- 
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m  the  orlnt,  Imt  (he  patieQt 
I  witii  nwdnlburytnmon  in  the  bont,  and 
otfaflr  parti,  two  fean  after  the 
I  of  the  eye.*"  llie  oeudition  of 
Ike  beert,  which  ia  novr  before  yon,  ia  thva 
^iwiiltul  IB  the  Cataloffne:— "  Part  of  a 
MBrty  IB  wncfa  uiere  ia  e  lar^  naaa  of  fim 
ia  the  aabatance  nf  tkt 
of  the  right  Trentride,  and  of  the 
The  morbid  niass  has  not  altered 
the  enUBmal  form  of  the  heart,  hot  It  pro- 
JBCfea  widi  a  oosraelj  granelar  aorfaoe  into 
the  cavity  of  the  Tentiiele,  and  haa  raised  np 
the  ttionpid  valve :  in  its  middle,  ita  suh- 
and  broken  down.  The 
I  is  in  every  part  closely  adherent. 
is  dflafced,  and  both  it  and  its 
viftves  have  earthy  deposits  in  them.t"  Here 
tt  a  apecimcp  of  dura  mater  from  the  same 
An  that  portion  of  the  membrane 
\  oovered  the  npper  snrfaoe  of  tibe  left 
hemisphere  was  thickened.  '^In 
some  atnatioDS  it  ia  nearly  half  an  inch 
flid^  and  its  anbatanoe  ia  throaghont  hard 
aad  toash,  and  appears  irregnterly  bmi- 
wttteLX'*  The  skntt,  whidi,  fifteen  years 
hrflDie  death,  had  been  injured  by  a  violent 
Udw,  was  "increased  in  thickness  and 
density  at  its  upper  part :  its  inner  sarface, 
especially  on  tfaie  right  side,  is  marked  by  an 
Qasoa!  namber  of  grooves  and  small  aper- 
tves  for  blood-vessels.  Hie  ratures  are 
■ot  obliterated.  The  right  malar  bone  is 
wamemhat  depressed  towards  the  orbit,  and 
the  external  and  inferior  angle  of  the  right 
flriiit  is  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  left.  The 
1^1^  angle  of  the  jaw  is  saperficiaHy  nice- 
sated  Vy  the  growth  of  a  large  caneeroos 
tamor  of  the  si^aoent  lymphatic  glands.  $" 
The  optic  nerve  was  found,  after  death,  to 
'by  a  blnnt,  but  not  bnlbons, 
f,  whkfa  is  firmly  adherent  to  thf 
The  eyelids,  mnsdes, 
and  all  the  cyther  parts,  are  atrophied  and 


I  which  I  have  now  eshibited 
t»  yon  iBoatnite  the  pathology  and  treatment 
off  Ae  principal  morbid  growths  affecting 
Ifae  glabe  of  tiw  eye.  Case  I.  is  an  instance 
of  fnngns  hsematodes;  Case  II.  of  melanoais, 
CMBbined  with  another  morbid  structure. 
li  Oase  in.  the  choroid  and  nts  are  con- 
icrted  into  a  morbid  strectuie  of  peculiar 
^■nctcr  not  hitherto  described;  while  in 
Cam  TV.  there  was  trae  cancer  of  the  eye- 

Of  tiieae  affections,  the  most  fnqaeat  is 
tmgm  hmmatodea,  geoeraQy  occurring  in 
mAf  cfafldhood,  not  nocommonly  in  the 
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first  twelve  months.  A  moriild  stiueluPB  ii 
deposited  m  the  intenot  of  "Wut  eye,  withan 
the  choroid,  and,  oompresahig  the  wthiay 
canses  complete  loss  of  sight.  As  the  latter 
eireamstanoe  is  not  notioed  at  an  early  age, 
and  there  is  no  pabi,  the  disease  is  first  dis* 
oovered  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  leas 
bright  yellow  coloor,  like  that  of  a  metalHe 
surfiice,  deep  in  the  globe.  The  soft  oere- 
brifbrm  deposit,  whidk  is  white,  soaMtimes 
wi&  very  light  greyish  or  reddish  tint,  pm- 
dnoes  the  ydlow  appearance,  in  oonseqoenoe 
of  being  seen  through  the  transparent  media 
of  the  eye.  In  a  very  early  stage,  the  pe- 
culiar appearance  is  only  visible  when  the 
light  falls  on  the  eye  in  an  oMiqae  direction. 
We  soon  see  the  diseased  growth  as  an 
uneven  yellowish  mass  in  the  fisndns  of  the 
globe,  on  which  red  vessels  are  often  ob- 
served. 

During  this  development  of  the  complaint 
there  is  no  pain,  nor  incraased  redness :  in- 
deed, no  other  visible  change  except  the 
appearance  behind  the  pupil.  The  increase 
of  the  morbid  growth  distends  the  globe, 
cansing  redness  of  the  sclerotica,  a  watering 
and  painful  state  of  the  eye.  The  lens  now 
becomes  opake,  of  dirty  greyirii  tint,  or  of 
golden  hue  with  whitish  streaks  in  stellated 
arrangement.  It  is  pushed  forwards,  together 
with  the  iris,  which  is  doll,  discoloured,  and 
motionless,  against  the  posterior  suHace  of 
the  cornea.  Pain  in  the  head  and  feverish 
disturbance  usually  attend  this  aoore  active 
progress  of  the  local  malady.  As  the  globe 
enlarges,  it  eitiier  distends  the  lids  or  par- 
tially protrudes  between  them  ;  the  vascular 
congestion  of  its  external  coverings  increases; 
the  cornea  becomes  dull  or  doudy;  the 
tunics  give  way  st  some  point,  allowing  the 
escape  of  a  thin  bloody  fiuid,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  with  temporary  relief 
to  the  patient.  There  soon  protrudes  from 
the  aperture  a  dirty  greyish,  ragged,  fungous 
mass,  which,  liberated  from  the  confinement 
of  the  globe,  discharging  a  thin,  ofensive 
flmd,  sometimes  bleeding,  and  somedmes 
lessened  by  partial  sloughing,  rapidly  in- 
creases in  aise.  The  absorbent  glands  in 
front  of  the  ear  or  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
the  jaw  are  sometimes  enlarged.  This  de- 
structive progress  of  the  local  remedy  ia 
attended  with  increase  of  pain,  loss  of  rest> 
failure  of  appetite,  and  the  patient  ainks 
emaciated  and  worn  out  with  suffering.  Se- 
condary deposits  are  found  after  death,  as  in 
other  instances  of  fungus  hsBraatodes. 

Case  I.  presents  an  exception  in  impor- 
tant points  to  the  general  history  which  I 
have  just  given  you.  In  a  stout  niddy  boy 
we  found  enlargement  of  the  globe,  with 
other  changes  in  the  eye,  anattended  with 
pain,  inflammation,  or  any  diminution  of 
the  patient's  appetite,  rest,  or  general  health. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  afiection  was  un- 
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eortaiii :  it  might  have  been  eDlargement  of 
th0  globe  from  aocumnlation  of  fluid,  the 
general  and  equable  thinning  and  bulging  of 
the  sderotica  all  around  the  cornea  favour- 
iBg  this  view.  With  this  notion,  the  history 
of  the  case,  and  the  patient's  age,  were  quite 
iiiGonaistent.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
thai  the  serions  changes  in  the  anterior 
■qpnent  of  the  globe  depended  upon  organic 
affection  of  the  parts  behind.  That  such 
disease  would  prove  to  be  malignant,  was 
most  probable ;  but  the  history  of  this  case 
differed  in  points  of  consequence  from  that 
of  fungus  haematodes;  and  instances  have 
been  known,  although  extremely  rare,  of 
oiganic  diseases  in  the  eye  not  malignant. 
It  Fas  therefore  thought  right  to  give  the 
boy  the  chance  of  an  operation,  more  par- 
ticularly as,  with  the  previous  employment 
of  ether  vapour,  it  could  be  performed  with- 
out pain.  Had  the  nature  of  the  case  been 
dearly  ascertained,  an  operation  would  not 
have  been  undertaken,  as  disease  has  in- 
variably returned  in  the  part,  even  where 
the  eye  has  been  extiqpated  at  the  very 
earliest  period. 

I  would  not,  however,  represent  to  you 
that  the  state  of  a  patient  with  fungus  hse- 
matodes  of  the  eye  is  absolutely  hopeless. 
By  the  long. continued  use  of  mercury,  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  been  arrested  in 
a  few  instances,  and  the  morbid  deposition 
has  been  removed.  I  had  under  my  care  a 
ease  of  this  kind,  in  which  I  saw  the  morbid 
deposit  in  its  early  state,  in  which  the  globe 
afterwards  enlarged,  and  the  lens  became 
opaque.  The  employment  of  mercury,  per- 
severed in  for  many  weeks,  completely 
anested  the  malady,  .and  the  patient,  after 
remaining  well  for  yegrs,  died  of  affection  of 
the  head,  excited  by  (.^velopment  of  disease 
In  the  brain. 

Melanosis  is  not  met  with  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life  as  fungus  haematodes.  I  have 
not  seen  it  in  subjects  under  22  years  of  age. 
Commencing  primarily  in  some  texture 
which  is  the  natural  seat  of  pigment  cor- 
•  pnscles,  e.  g,  the  skin  or  the  eye,  it  consists 
in  the  deposition  of  a  structure  varying  in 
colour  from  a  mottled  grey  to  the  deepest 
jet  black.  The  morbid  deposit,  collecting 
in  the  eye  between  the  choroid  membrane 
and  the  retina,  compresses  and  displaces  the 
latter,  fills  the  back  of  the  globe,  and  pushes 
forwards  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  iris. 
Vision  is  lost  at  an  early  period.  Sooner  or 
later  the  eye  becomes  red  and  painful,  and 
one  or  more  dark  prominences  are  seen  on 
'its  anterior  segment,  just  behind  the  cornea, 
covered  by  numerous  straight  vessels  and 
the  thinned  sclerotica,  through  which  the 
bluish  black  colour  of  the  tumoc  appears. 
The  morbid  growth  escapes  through  an  open- 
ing of  the  sclerotica,  and  forms  a  tumor  in 
the  orbity  whidi,  covered  by  the  conjunctiva, 


and  springing  from  the  globe,  appears  like 
an  enlarged  eye.  As  this  increases  and 
protrudes,  ulceration  ensues,  and  a  black, 
bleeding,  fungous  mass  issues  from  the 
opening,  in  which,  ultimately,  no  trace  of 
the  normal  structures  is  observable.  The 
patient  sinks  under  the  severe  local  pain  and 
constitutional  suffering  attendant  on  the 
destructive  process,  and  secondary  deposits, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  original  growth, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

In  Case  II.  the  melanotic  growlh  had 
issued  from  a  shrunken  globe,  and  formed 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tumor,  which 
filled  the  orbit,  and  then  spread  out  into  the 
large  external  protuberance,  covered  by  the 
distended  palpebne,  which  had  been  united 
by  the  strange  surgical  process  mentioned  in 
the  relation  of  the  case.  The  mass  of  this 
tumor  was  of  firm  consistence,  with  darkish 
discolourations  at  some  poiuts,  and  probably 
allied  in  nature  to  fungus  haematodes.  A 
similar  combiuation  of  the  two  structures 
existed  in  a  disorganised  eye  preserved  in 
the  hospital  museum.  I  removed  it  many 
years  ago  from  a  patient  above  fifty,  who 
died  on  the  tenth  day,  without  any  obvious 
cause.  His  liver  was  enormously  enlarged, 
and  filled  with  melanotic  deposits  of  various 
magnitude. 

In  such  an  instance  as  Case  11.  the  influence 
of  the  operation  on  the  duration  of  life  is 
uncertain ;  experience  does  not  warrant  the 
expectation  of  permanent  cure. 

The  extirpation  was  undertaken  at  the 
urgent  desire  of  the  patient,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  relieving  him  from  a  loathsome 
and  painful  malady.  The  use  of  the  ether 
vapour  oliviated  the  strong  objection,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  felt  to  the  ope- 
ration, from  its  extremely  painful  nature. 
Although  it  may  be  doubled  whether  the 
operation  has  been  permanently  successful 
in  any  one  instance  of  melanosis,  cases  are 
not  wanting  in  which,  by  the  early  and  com* 
plete  extirpation  of  the  morbid  growth,  life 
has  been  prolonged  for  some  years.  The 
preparation  I  now  shew  you  is  that  of  an  eye 
affected  with  melanosis,  removed  by  myself, 
many  years  ago,  from  an  Irishman,  under 
thirty ;  he  recovered  speedily  from  the  ope- 
ration, and  called  upon  me  between  one  and 
two  years  afterwards,  in  perfect  healUi,  and 
on  the  point  of  starting  for  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  was  lost  sight  of.  Another 
specimen  on  the  table  is  die  melanotic  eye 
of  a  young  female,  removed  in  this  hospital. 
She  survived  the  operation  nearly  four 
years.*  In  December,  1645,  I  removed 
the  eye  of  a  gentleman,  of  spare  habit,  and 
rather  weak  constitution,  who,  although  he 
suffered  most  severely  in  the  operation,  went 
on  favourably  after,  jsnd  recovered  rather 

*  Her  case  is  related  in  this  Journal,  New  Se- 
ries, voL  1.  p.  96. 
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qwddy.  The  melanotic  tamor  had  made 
its  way  externally  throogh  the  coats  of  the 
eye  ;  the  optic  nerve  was  discoloured  at  its 
point  of  division  near  the  optic  foramen, 
azid  Mr.  Coote  found,  upon  minute  ex* 
aminatioo,  that  there  were  some  of  the  pecu> 
liar  corpuscles  in  the  blood-vessels,  and 
amongst  the  muscular  fibrils.  This  patient 
baa  been  in  good  health,  and  pursues  his  oc- 
capaCioa,  that  of  a  business  requiring  active 
ezcrcioo,  to  the  present  time.  Yet  three  or 
fiovr  small  tumors,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
bean,  have  formed  within  the  margin  of  the 
orbit ;  I  some  months  ago  removed  one  of 
rqrular  melanotic  character,  the  incision 
beating  readily,  and  the  cicatrix  remaining 
flotmd. 

Tbe  most  fisvourable  time  for  extirpating 
the  eye  is  before  the  melanotic  growth  has 
aaade  its  way  through  the  sclerotica.     Al- 
tboogh,  however,  the  disease  may  have  lasted 
a  considerable  time,  such  as  two  years  or 
Boore,  and  may  have  so  increased  as  to  form 
a  large  tnmor  in  the  orbit,  it  may  still  not 
bare  extended  to  any  surrounding  textures, 
nor   have  shewn  itself  in  any  other  part  of 
the    body;    remaining    therefore,    so    far, 
stoictly  load.     In  January  last,  I  removed 
tbe  eye  of  a  gentleman,  in  which  disease  had 
bti^an   tvro  years  and  a    half   previously. 
Soooe  particulars  of  the  case  are  mentioned 
in  tbe  present  volume,  at  p.  138.    The  case 
vent  on  so  favourably,   that  the  patient  sat 
np  for  several  hours  on  the  eighth  day,  en- 
joying bis  meals,  and  feeling  quite  well.   On 
tbe  following  day  he  staid  up  but  a  short 
tisae,  feeling  tired,  and  disinclined  to  eat. 
^nie  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite  progres- 
svdy  increased,  although  the  Liquor  Cin- 
cboue  Cordifolise  of  Mr.  Battley  was  freely 
administered  with  some  temporary  effect. 
SBgfat  redness  came  on  in  the  face  and  fore- 
hemdj    but  passed  off  again.     A  comatose 
condition  supervened,  from  which  the  pa- 
tient  could  be  easily  roused ;  he  was  a  little 
detirioiis  for  two  or  three  nights,    but  the 
mind  remained  quite  clear ;  he  sunk  on  the 
16itb   day.     The   optic    nerve  was  sound 
wbere  it  bad  been  cut  through,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  divided  muscles  were  perfectly 
free  from  disease.    No  trace  of  secondary 
afliection  was  seen  in  the  head,  chest,  or  ab- 
domen,  which   were    carefully    examined. 
Siight  evidences  of  increased  vascular  activity 
were  observed  within  the  cranium,  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  being  somewhat  fuller  than 
osoal,  and  the  fluid  in  the  arachnoid  cavity 
a  little  increased.    The  internal  surface  of 
tbe  dura  mater  was  covered,  for  a  space  of 
aboBt  two  inches  square,  by  a  thin  film,  not 
tbicker  than  the  finest  tissue  paper,  of  light 
leddish  tint,   which    peeled  off   with    the 
greatest  ease:    it  was  apparently   fibrine; 
and  there  was  a  slightly  ecchymosed  spot  in 
tbe  pia  mater,  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 


The  appearance  in  question  had  probably 
been  caused  by  the  effusion  of  two  or  three 
drops  of  blood.  The  liver  was  of  lighter 
colour,  and  rather  firmer  than  usual. 

I  have  been  induced  to  mention  this  case 
to  you,  partly  by  its  fatal  termination  con- 
sidered in  eonnexion  with  the  circumstance 
of  the  ether  vapour  having  been  administered 
before  the  operation.  The  effect  of  the 
ether  was  produced  in  three  minutes,  and  it 
had  gone  off  in  two  or  three  minutes  after 
the  operation  was  ended.  No  case  could 
have  proceeded  more  favourably  than  this 
did  for  eight  days,  nor  did  it  present,  either 
during  that  period  or  subsequently,  any  pe- 
culiar symptom  referable  to  this  agent,  of 
which  Uie  noxious  influence,  if  it  had  pos- 
sessed any  such,  must  have  shewn  itself  in 
the  other  cases  of  similar  operations  now 
related  to  you.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  previous  habits  of  this  patient  had  not 
been  temperate,  and  that  he  had  suffered 
much  mental  depression  previous  to  the 
operation. 

In  Case  III.  the  choroid  and  iris  were  con- 
verted into  a  firm  light  yellowish  brown  mass, 
of  considerable  thickness,  resembling  in 
colour  and  consistence  the  tuberculous  de- 
generation to  which  the  testicle  is  subject. 
On  the  nature  of  this  disease,  which  I  have 
never  seen  before,  and  of  which  no  recorded 
instance  has  come  within  my  knowledge,  I 
have  no  observations  to  make,  except  that  I 
believe  it  not  to  be  malignant:  this  point 
will  be  elucidated  by  the  future  progress  of 
the  case. 

Cancer  of  the  eye  (Case  IV.)  is  a  rare  af- 
fection :  very  few  instances  have  come  within 
my  observation.  The  preparations  now 
before  you  shew  that  the  disease  is  less  dis- 
'posed  to  extend  to  the  surrounding  parts 
than  when  it  occurs  in  many  other  situations  v 
the  female  breast,  for  example.  The  anterior 
segment  of  the  globe  is  converted  into  a 
dense  scirrhous  mass  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, while  the  posterior  segment  and  the 
optic  nerve  are  unaffected.  The  palpebrse, 
with  their  mucous  membrane,  the  portions 
of  muscles  of  the  globe  and  optic  nerve  left 
in  the  orbit,  were  removed  after  death,  and 
are  seen  in  this  preparation  free  from  dis- 
ease. Thus  there  was  no  return  of  disease 
in  the  part,  but  the  patient  died  of  secondary 
cancerous  affections,  having  survived  the 
operation  two  years.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  although  the  primary  affection  was 
genuine  scirrhus,  the  deposit  in  the  heart 
had  more  of  the  medullary  character. 

In  diseases  of  the  globe  requiring  extir- 
pation,  tlie  organ  is  almost  always  increased 
in  size,  filling  up  the  socket,  protruding  and 
distending  the  lids.  The  first  object  is  to 
expose  completely  the  anterior  aperture  of 
the  orbit.  For  this  purpose,  the  external 
commissure  of  the  palpebree  must  be  divided 
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by  an  incisSon  aboot  an  inch  m  lioglll,  es- 
tendmg^  hornontaUj  to  the  temple,  ao  ai  to 
allow  eaeh  lid  to  be  everted  and  dineeCed 
back.  As  it  ia  adviiable  to  clear  the  orbit, 
tbe  knife  miut  be  earned  doae  to  the  bone 
all  roimd,  beginning  at  the  lower  part,  pro- 
eeeding  to  1^  site,  and  finishing  above. 
Hie  operator  will  be  careful  not  to  penetrate 
tlie  bone,  especially  at  the  roof  of  the  eavity. 
The  muscles  and  the  optic  nerve  will  be  di- 
vided as  far  back  as  possible,  with  a  double- 
edged  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  or  strong 
icissora,  of  similar  shape,  introduced  along 
the  external  wall  of  the  cavity,  of  which  the 
slanting  surfiu»  renders  the  use  of  the  in- 
ttrument  more  easy.  Considerate  bleeding 
may  be  expected  from  the  ophthrimic  artery. 
It  usually  ceases  spontaneously :  should  it 
eontinne  to  a  dangerous  or  alarming  extent, 
pressure  must  be  resorted  to,  as  it  is  hardly 
practicable  to  apply  a  ligature.  The  object 
may  be  aceomplished  by  means  of  lint  rolled 
into  a  conical  shape,  and  held  or  bound  on 
the  part;  this  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
tiie  purpose  is  answered,  perhaps  in  three  or 
four  hours.  No  foreign  substance  should 
be  left  in  the  orbit,  which  is  closed  by  the 
approximation  of  the  lids. 

[The  microscopical  examinations  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  lecture  were  made  by 
Mr.  Coote,  who  made  the  drawings  by  the 
lid  of  the  camera  lucida.] 
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PUERPERAL  CONVULSIONS 

FOLLOWING  DELIVERY, 

WBXRK  THS  TAPOUB  OF  SULPHUHfC  BTHSR 
HAD  BBBN  INHALED  DURING  LABOUR. 

By  Alexander  Wood,  M.D.  F.R.C.P.E. 
Lecturer  on  the  Pnctice  of  Medicine. 

I  SHOULD  very  mach  regret  were  my 
object  in  submitting  to  the  profession 
the  details  of  the  following  case  to  be 
so  far  misanderstood  as  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  I  proposed,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  one  single  case,  where  injurious 
consequences  followed  the  use  of  ether, 
(whether  occasioned  by  it  or  not  is 
doubtful)  to  lead  a  crusade  against  the 
inhalation  of  that  drug  in  obstetric 
medicine.  On  the  contrary,  believing 
as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  on  the  re- 
corded testimony  of  many  observers, 
as  well  as  from  my  own  experience, 
that  the  inhalation  of  ether  can  be 
practised  in  most  cases  with  impunity 
and  in  many  with  advantageous  results, 


I  eannot  bnt  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  \aj 
before  the  profession  the  details  of  any 
case  which  may  appear  to  throw  doubt 
on  the  safety  of  the  practice,  in  order 
that,  by  extending  the  basis  of  our 
induction,  we  may  be  the  better  able 
to  determine  whether  any  or  what 
limits  should  be  set  to  its  employment. 

The  subject  of  this  narrative,  a  stout, 
healthy,  young  woman,  was  delivered 
of  her  first  child  on  the  I5th  Sept.  1845, 
after  a  tedious  and  painful  labour:  she 
su&red  subsequently  from  a  rather 
unusual  sequel  of  a  first  confinement— « 
severe  after-pains,  and  I  was  then  in- 
formed that  previous  to  her  marriage 
she  had  been  the  subject  of  painful 
dysraenorrhcea. 

During  lactation  she  menstruated 
occasionally,  which  somewhat  reduced 
her  strength,  but  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  wean  her  infant  until  there 
was  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was 
again  between  two  and  three  months 
gone  with  child. 

Great  disturbance  of  the  stomach, 
was  the  concomitant  of  the  earlier 
period  of  hcT  second  pregnancy,  and 
this  contributed  still  further  to  weaken 
her,  while  from  the  agony  she  had 
endknted  during  her  first  labour,  she 
looked  forward  with  dread  to  what  she 
persisted  in  anticipa^ng  as  the  certain 
repetition  of  the  same  sufferings. 

During  the  two  latter  months  of  her 
pregnancy,  however;  she  improyed 
both  in  health  and  spirits,  and  for  at 
least  a  month  before  her  confinement 
she  had  no  complaint  whatever,  with 
the  exception  of  those  uneasy  sensa- 
tions with  which  persons  in  her  situa- 
tion are  usually  more  or  less  annoyed. 

She  reported  that  she  had  passage 
from  the  bowels  daily  without  the  use 
of  medicine,  althougn  in  the  progress 
of  the  labour  I  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  alvine  evacuations  had  not 
been  sufficiently  free. 

Her  labour  commenced  about  8  a.m., 
on  the  29ih  of  March.  I  visited  her 
abont  half-past  10.  I  then  found 
everything  in  a  most  favourable  state— 
the  OS  uteri  well  open,  the  head  en- 
gaged in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 
the  passages  well  lubricated  and  of 
natural  heat.  The  membranes  were 
reported  to  have  been  ruptured  about 
half  an  hour  before  I  arrived.  The 
labour  pains  were  strong  and  urgent. 

The  patient  earnestly  entreated  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  ether  to  alleviate 
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nes; 
rthea 


bat  as  there  seemed  a 
fKo&peet  of  these  being  soon  terminated 
m  the  natural  way,  I  at  first  declined : 
aobaeqiMntly,  howerer,  at  the  joint 
nqacBt  of  her  hosbaad  and  herself,  I 
consented  to  employ  it. 

The  apparatus  used  was  one  of  the 
criginad  ones,  which  I  hare  smce 
discarded  as  imperfect,  and  the  ether 
was  procured  at  a  neighbouring  la- 
boratorfy  being  of  the  ordinary  com- 
■leicial  strength,  but  not,  as  I  have 
ssnee  satisfied  mvsetf,  strong  enough 
lor  inhalation,  before  the  necessary 
pteparations  were  made,  the  head  had 
nearly  passed  through  the  brim. 

The  inhalation  was  commenced  at 
about  a  quarter  past  11,  and  the  child 
was  bom  about  12.  The  pains  during 
diat  period  occurred  every  eight  or  ten 
■inorea,  bat  the  ether  was  not  em- 
j^oyed  prerioosly  to  each  contraction. 
The  patient  never  became  fully  under 
iSi  infloeiice,  and  though  it  seemed 
conaideraUy  to  mitigate  her  suffering, 
yet  it  by  no  means  afforded  her  that 
eoaspfete  relief  which  I  have  seen  in 
dher  cases  both  before  and  after  this 


After  the  head  was  bom,  an  nnusual 
time  elapsed  withont  a  uterine  con- 
tiaction,  and  as  the  cord  was  twice 
twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  child^ 
die  interval  was  occupied  in   disen* 
sanng  it ;    when  this  was  done,  on 
loolring  towards  my  patient,    I    was 
annoyed  to  see  her  firmly  grasping  the 
Boath-piece    of  the    apparatus,  and 
drawing  in  the  vapour  with  deep  in- 
spirations.  Her  colour,  naturally  nigh, 
had  become  of  a  deep  purple,  and  had 
collected  in  two  spots  m  tne  centre  of 
each  cheek.   Some  force  was  necessary, 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  to  remove 
the  apparatus,  which  was  followed  by 
sevefaf  deep  sighs,  and  by  convulsive 
twiicbes  or  the  finders.     The  after- 
Irirtb  eame   away   in   about  twenty 
jninntcs,  and  I  left  the  house  about 
J  o'clock. 

My  nest  visit  was  between  3  and  4 
o^elock.  She  was  then  lying  on  her 
left  side,  with  her  face  to  the  back  of 
the  bed,  and  the  room  darkened,  so 
that  I  did  not  observe  her  countenance. 
Her  pulse  was  about  60,  and  rather 
foil  and  tensive ;  the  after-pains  were 
exceedingly  severe, — I  have  seen  very 
many  cases  of  labour  lasting  for  hours 
where  the  patient  did  not  seem  to 
waOa  80  acutely  from  the  uterine  con- 


tractions. She  had  passed  nrine  freely* 
i  ordered  15  drops  of  Sol.  Mur.  Mof- 
phis  to  be  given  every  hour  until  the 
pain  should  abate.  1  visited  her  again 
between  9  and  10  o'clock.  There  had 
been  no  relief  from  the  argent  painSt 
and  as  she  lay  on  her  back  I  observed 
the  mouth  twisted,  and  the  features 
slightly  distorted,  during  each  eon- 
ttaction.  I  was  inclined,  however,  to 
regard  these  as  the  expressions  of 
suffering,  rather  than  as  the  tokens  of 
any  more  serious  disease. 

Between  10 and  II  o'clock  I  received 
a  hasty   summons  to  return  to   my 
patient.    On  arriving  I  found  that  she 
had  taken  two  severe  fits,  and  soon 
after  I  came  she  was  seized  with  a 
third !   these  continued  to  return  at 
intervals  of  ten  minutes.    They  invari- 
ably commenced  with  painful  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus,  soon  after  whieh 
the  eyes  began  to  roll  in  a  hideoos 
manner,  the  face  became  frightfully 
distorted,  the  head  was  jerked  forctbl7 
backwards  at  short  intervals,  the  teeth 
were  firmly  clenched,  and  the  saliva 
forced  through  them  with  a  hissine 
sound.      The  patient  now   appeared 
oboking,    when    sudden    relief    was 
afforded  by  deep  inspirations  and  ex- 
pirations ;   at  the  same  time  the  arms 
and  fingers  were  affected :  after  this  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  the  lower  ex- 
tremities.    The  countenance  at  ^is 
time  assumed  a  deep  purple  colour,  and 
seemed  swollen.    The  veins  both  of  the 
head  and  neck  were  distended*     After 
Wing  quiet  and  apparently  stupified 
for  a  minute  or  two,  she  eagerly  asked 
for  a  drink.     She  appeared  quite  un- 
conscious of  what  had  occurred,  de» 
claring  that  there  was  nothing   the 
matter  with-  her  but  after-pains ;   that 
she  had  no  headache,  and  never  had 
known  what  headache  was^  and  then 
relapsed  into  another  fit.    I  drew  off 
a  small  quantity  of  urine,  and  found 
that  it  was  not  coagulable  by  heat. 
The   pulse    was    &4j   oppressed   and 
labouring ;  the  carotids  and  temporals 
tnrobbing,  and  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  head  distended. 

There  was  not  to  my  mind  any 
doubt,  after  careful  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  fit,  and  taking  into 
account  the  whole  history  of  the  case^ 
that  it  was  one  of  puerperal  convul- 
sions of  the  epileptic  character,  at- 
tended with  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head.     The  only  doubt  I  had 
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was  whether  or  no  it  had  been  caused 
by  the  previous  inhalation  of  ether, 
and  if  it  had;  what  influence  this 
should  have  on  the  treatment.  There 
was  little  time  for  deliberation,  none 
for  consultation.  The  fits  were  recur- 
ring with  extraordinary  rapidity,  each 
one  appearing  more  severe  than  its 
predecessor;  the  patient  was  roused 
with  greater  and  greater  difficulty  be- 
tween each  attack.  I  therefore  decided 
on  adopting  that  mode  of  treatment 
which  1  had  found  most  sucoessful 
in  similar  cases  where  no  ether  had 
been  exhibited.  In  fact,  I  resolved 
not  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
the  ether,  real  or  supposed,  but  to  treat 
the  case  precisely  as  I  would  have 
done  an  analogous  one  of  undoubted 
•  idiopathic  origin. 

A  vein  was  immediately  opened  in 
each  arm,  and  JxL  of  blood  ab- 
stracted in  a  full  stream.  The  patient's 
head  and  shoulders  were  supported  in 
an  upright  position  by  two  attendants 
as  far  as  her  struggles  rendered  pos- 
sible. 6r.  T.  of  (»Iomel,  and  gtt.  ii. 
croton  oil,  were  laid  on  the  tongue : 
cold  cloths  were  applied  to  the  head. 
The  abstraction  of  blood  was  well 
borne  by  the  patient;  the  unnatural 
lividity  disappeared  from  the  face, 
and  the  fits  never  assumed  the  same 
violence,  although  for  some  time  they 
continued  nearly  as  frequent  as  before. 
The  blood  exhaled  a  strong  etherial 
odour ;  the  coagulum  was  firm. 

At  2  A.M.  on  the  30th,  as  the  bowels 
had  not  responded  to  the  croton  oil  and 
calomel  an  enema,  with  turpentine 
and  ammoniated  tincture  of  assafostida 
was  administered;  this  was  retained. 
The  fits  had  now  become  very  slight, 
seldom  producing  more  effect  than 
slight  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
mouth,  with  rolling  of  the  eyes :  there 
was,  however,  still  loss  of  conscious- 
ness during  the  attacks,  and  a  copious 
secretion  of  viscid  saliva. 

At  9  the  next  morning  I  found  that 
there  had  been  no  fit  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  that  there  had  been  the 
interval  of  an  hour  between  the  two 
former.  The  bowels,  however,  had 
not  been  moved;  even  the  injection 
was  still  retained.  She  seemed  a  good 
deal  exhausted,  torpid,  and  roused 
with  difficulty ;  pulse  68.  A  dose  of 
calomel,  rhubarb,  and  scammony,  was 
ordered  to  be  given  immediately. 

12,  noon.— Has  had  two  fits,  reported 


to  be  more  severe  than  the  former'; 
the  attendant  was  administering  an 
injection  of  salts  and  senna,  as  there 
had  been  no  passage  from  the  bowels. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  brought 
away  copious  dark-coloured  offensive 
evacuations. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  six  hoars 
she  had  two  fits,  much  less  severe,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  no  return. 
She  gradually  improved  in  health  and 
strength,  and  is  now  nursing  her  in- 
fant, although  she  has  suffered  much 
from  severe  headache,  especially  in  the 
morning,  and  complains  of  loss  of 
memory. 

Such  IS  a  full  account  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  this  case :  I  have  detailed  them 
without  note  or  comment.  It  presents 
some  interesting  points  for  remark. 

1 .  There  is  the  question  whether  the 
inhalation  of  the  ettier  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  the  convulsions. 

On  this  point  I  have  carefully  ab- 
stained from  offering  an  opinion.  It 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  it  has 
now  been  exhibited  to  many  thousand 
individuals  without  any  injurious 
effect.  Some  surgeons,  however,  have 
observed  convulsions  even  on  the  ope- 
rating table,  and  in  several  patients  to 
whom  I  have  exhibited  it  without  any 
alarming  effects,  I  have  seen  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  expression 
and  of  tne  fingers.  It  may  perhaps 
be  added,  that  it  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  the 
effect  of  causing  con^stion  of  the  brain, 
while  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  on  the  obstetric  art 
that  it  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
convulsions. 

"  In  some  cases  they  (epileptic  con- 
vulsions)*' says  Churchill,  "  are  owing 
to  the  effort  made  during  the  labour 
pains,  by  which  an  accumulation  of 
blood  takes  place  in  the  head."*  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Ingleby,  "they  are 
often  met  with  in  persons  in  whom  the 
excitability  of  the  nervous,  and  sub- 
sequently I  he  sanguiferous  system,  is 
called  forth  by  causes  apparently 
trivial."t  "Over-fulness  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head  seems  to  be  the  most 
frequent  proximate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint," says  Dr.  Davis.J  "Women 
in  labour,  who  have  great  swelling  or 
fulness  of  the  neck,  joined  with  enlarge- 


♦  DiseaMS  of  Pre^ancy  and  Chndbed,  p.  165. 
+  Facts  and  Cases  in  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  5. 
Obstetric  Medicine,  ii.  1024. 
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t^  the  features  of  the  face  and  a 

«tazui^  or  protruaion  of  the  eyes,  accom- 
panie^  ^th  an  irresistible  disposition 
to  aieep,  often  fall  into  convulsions/'* 
"Ptoerperal  convulsions  arise/'  says 
Mernman, "  from  general  plethora."  t 
*'The  impediinent  offered  to  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  aorta  and 
large  iressels,"  observes  Deleurye, 
^  pirodoces  sach  changes  in  the  circula- 
tioED  and  innervation  that  it  is  not  sur- 
pnnng  that  it  should  give  rise  to  con- 
^estioD  and  irritation  of  the  brain."t 

2.  But  admiuing  that   the   ether 

caniBed  the  convulsions,  was  there  any- 

thinc^  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  ex- 

hOntcd  to  aceoant  for  this  ?    We  think 

a  good  deal  might  be  said  upon  this 

■B^ect.      The  ether  was  not  strong, 

neither  perhaps  pure,  and  the  patient 

arver  was  decidedly  under  its  influence. 

My  ovn  experience  would  lead   me 

loUy  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 

feaaor  Simpson,  that  the  more  quickly 

and  completely  the  patient  is  brought 

aiider  the  influence  of  the  ether  the 

leaa  chance  there  is  of  any  injurious 

canseqiiencea  resulting  from  it. 

3.  In  how  far  ought  the  fact  of  the 
pfcWona  inhalation  of  ether  to  have 
been  allowed  to  modify  the  treatment  P 

I   have  already  stated  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  dismiss  all  considera- 
ticm  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  ether, 
and  to  treat  the  disease  as  a  simple 
case    of  convulsions.      Indeed,   even 
were   it  admitted  that  the  ether  did 
directly  cause  the  convulsions,  it  would 
he  a  question  how  far  their  treatment 
-    was  to  be  left  to  any  antidote,  sup- 
posing OB  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
one.      While  an  acrid  iK}ison  is  in  the 
stomach  we  may  neutralize  it    with 
antidotes,  if  we  possess  them,  but  after 
k    has    produced    its    usual    effects, 
ought  not  these  to  be  treated  on  those 
general  principles  which  would  guide 
our  management    of   them  whatever 
mi^t  be  the  cause  of  their  origin  ?    So, 
wiUi  regard  to  this  case  if  distinctly 
pft>ved  to  arise  from  the  inhalation  of 
ether,  does  the   cerebral    congestion 
srisinfir  from  that,  and  its  consequence, 
convoTsions,  require   a  different  ma- 
nagement  from  cerebral     congestion 
iriiich  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  some 
otiber  cause? 

m7. 
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MISCELLANEA  MEDICA. 
By  Robbrt  Dick,  M.D. 

[The  following  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions, made  in  the  course  of  general  and 
professional  reading,  are,  several  of 
them,  purposely  speculative  and  sug- 
gestive.] 

1.  To  a  drachm  of  urine,  pale,  acid^ 
and  of  specific  gravity  1*013,— which 
did  not  coagulate  or  any  way  change  in 
appearance,  on  strong  nitric  acid  bein^ 
added  to  it,  or  on  heat  bein^  applieo, 
— I  threw  in  a  grain  of  moist  sugar; 
then  added  about  ten  drops  of  liQuor 
potassie,  and  heated  to  ebullition.  The 
deepening  of  shade  was  extremely 
slight,  but  many  detached  turbia  clou& 
appeared;  the  urine  in  which  these 
floated  continuing  perfectly  transpa- 
rent, though  of  a  faint  greenish-brown 
hue.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  urine,  heated  along  with  liquor 
potassee,  assumes  a  brown  tint,  though 
there  is  no  sugar  in  it.  The  liauor 
potassse,  though  kept  in  a  white  glass 
bottle,  was  sufficiently  pure*. 

2.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  noticed  by 
Blumenbach,  that  the  hedgehog  can 
eat  of  cantharides  in  great  quantity, 
and  with  impunity.  There  is  a  bird  in 
the  middle  ur  northern  part  of  British 
India  (its  name  escapes  my  recollec- 
tion) that  feeds  on  tne  berry  or  nut 
vomica.  And  the  writer  has  elsewhere 
noticed,!  as  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
and  capable  of  furnishing,  when  duly 
investigated,  important  dietetic,  thera« 
peutic,  and  pathological  light,  the  fact 
that  goats  and  sheep  browse  harmlessly 
on  hemlock :  horses  suffer  only  slightly 
from  its  use ;  while  the  cow,  the  wolf, 
and  the  dog,  perish  from  a  compara- . 
tively  small  quantity  of  it. 

3.  Mr.  White,  of  Selborne,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  had  a  favourite  horse, 
whose  *'  wind"  was  affected.  He  kept 
water  from  it  for  21  days,  by  which 
the  dyspnoea  was  almost  removed,  and 
the  desire  for  drink  almost  wholly  sub- 
sided. The  horse  was  turned  out  to 
grass  every  night,  and  its  health  was 
excellent. 

4.  The  gastric  fluids  of  gramini- 
vorous and  carnivorous  feeders,  with 
one  stomach,  have  an  acid  reaction; 
in  omnivori  they  are  neutral ;  in  rumi- 

*  See  ajpaper  by  Dr.  Beet,  in  oor  last  volume, 
p.  68S.— KD.  Gas. 

t  In  swriMof  cues  now  being  pabliihed  in 
the/ 
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Hating  animak,  with  four  atomachs, 
alkaline.  These  facts  suggest  impor- 
tant  dietetic  and  tberapeatic  rules  and 
inductions. 

5.  It  is  both  of  physiological  and 
hmmane  interest  to  be  known  that  the 
life  of  eels  is  speedily  extinguished  by 
-water  at  a  temperature  of  140°  Fab. 
Mr.  Jesse,  the  naturalist,  alleges  that 
such  water  more  8i)eedily  destroys  them 
than  even  immersion  in  ether. 

The  tenacity  of  life  of  some  of  the 
cold- blooded  animals  is,  indeed,  asto- 
nishing. Some  years  ago,  in  a  valley 
in  the  Italian  Alps,  I  killed  (as  I  sup- 
posed) a  lizard  with  one  or  two  severe 
olows  of  a  stick  on  the  head,  and  then, 
carrying  it  to  the  village  apothecary, 
saw  him  immerse  it  in  alcohol ;  yet  for 
many  hours  afterwards  it  gave  signs  of 
vitality,  by  convulsive  movements  of 
the  limbs,  though,  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve, sensation  had  long  ceased. 

If  a  digression  may  be  allowed,  the 
-writer  would  take  this  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  the  wantonness  and  uselessness 
of  the  vivisections  of  many  physio- 
logists. The  physiologists  of  this 
country  are,  witn  an  exception  or  two, 
less  amenable  to  the  charge  than  those 
on  the  Continent.  1  have  not  only  no 
aeruple,  but  I  consider  it  a  duty,  to 
declare  my  conviction  that  many  of 
Magendie's  experiments  are  useless, 
barbarous,  and  disgraceful ;  and  I  con- 
scientiously allege,  that  I  would  not 
purchase  his  fame,  were  it  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  it  is,  at  the  expense 
to  humanity  which  he  incurred  ror  it. 
His  celebrated  experiment  as  to  the 
part  the  stomach  plays  in  vomiting, — 
of  what  practical  use  was  it,  and  did 
it  add  an  iota  to  our  previous  informa- 
tion, or  modify,  in  aught,  our  previous 
opinions  ?  No !  In  consequence  of  it 
we  have  not  changed  in  the  most  trifling 
degree  the  use  or  the  kinds  of  emetics. 
"We  knew  before  that  the  stomach  was 
muscular  and  contractile,  and  that,  at 
the  moment  of  emesis,  the  abdominal 
muscles  contracted  violently,  and  Ma- 
gendie's  experiments,  in  no  important 
or  practical  particular,  augment  or  alter 
our  knowledge.  This  is  but  a  specimen 
of  the  value  of  many  of  his  alleged 
observations  and  discoveries.  Many 
are  idle, — many  revolting.  These  are 
^e  writer's  private  opinions,  and  he 
may  be  allowed  to  express  them,  how- 
ever much  the  reader  may  di&r  from 
him. 


6.  Without  at  allaeeking  to  <_ 
the  ingeBuity^  aecuney,  andinpor*' 
taoce  of  the  late  oheaical  researchea 
of  Liebig  and  others,  into  the  natura 
and  ultimate  uses  of  diet,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that,  practically, 
the  results  which,  accordiag  to  their 
theories,  ought  to  be  witnessed,  are  far 
from  being  so  universally. 

In  the  Pampas  of  South  Ameriea- 
there  is  a  numerous  race  who  Ant 
weeks,  months,  and  «ven  years,  eat 
nothing  bat  nitrogenous  food,  without- 
any  intermixture  of  respiratory  or  ca- 
lorifiant.  These  are  the  Gauchos^- 
men  who  not  only  are  of  the  moat 
vigorous  and  active  haluts,  bu  are, 
perhaps,  the   healthiest  men  the 

world.  Their  solid  aliment  consi^s 
exclusively  of  dried  cow-flesh:  their 
drink  is  water :  they  use  no  bread  or 
vegetables.  So  much,  then,  for  an 
example  of  human  beings  living,  and 
living  in  full  health,  on  a  diet  exclu- 
sively nitrogenous. 

Captain  Abbott,  also,  in  his  Travels 
from  Heraut  to  Khiva,  informs  us  that 
the  Kurrauks,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  live  ia , 
summer  **  almost  jo/«/y  upon  the  milk 
of  their  camels,  mares,  and  sheep,- 
without  bread  or  vtffelmhU*^  knowing 
only  at  long  intervals  the  luxury  of 
flesh;  but,  as  the  winter  pasture  can 
furnish  but  a  scanty  supply  of  milk, 
chey  kill,  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  all  their  old  camels,  horses,  and 
sheep,  and  salt  them,  as  a  winter  store* 
The9e  «r«  ealtn  without  any  accompani" 
metu  of  bread  or  veyetaolej* — Vol.  ii. 
Appendix,  pp.  45-6.  Yet  these  are 
among  the  healthiest  and  hardiest  of 
our  species. 

Now,  for  an  example  of  an  opposite 
kind,  we  might  look  no  further,  for 
illustration,  than  Ireland,  where  mil- 
lions of  men  have  lived,  and  lived  ia 
robustness,  on  an  aliment  almost 
wholly,  if  not  wholly,  destitute  of  nitro- 
genous principles,  and  certainly  alto- 
f  ether  wanting  in  formed  ySArtn.  In 
ndia,  and  in  China,  large  masses  live^ 
almost  as  much  from  choice  as  from 
necessity,  on  rice,  which  they  prefer  to 
every  other  species  of  grain,  not  ex- 
cepting wheat.  These  &cts  are  prac- 
tically at  variance  with  Liebig's  theory 
and  the  alleged  necessity  of  a  mixed 
diet,  and  make  it  probable,  if  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  death  or  disease  which 
has  followed  the  sudden  change  from 
a  mixed  diet  to  one  exclusively  animal 
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exetasiTely  yegetable.  has  been 
doe  to  the  ahruptness  of  the 
_e,  than  to  the  change  itself.  By 
dcgitta,  eagiea  have  been  tau^t  to 
fiveoo  ^rain ;  pigeons  on  flesh. 

The  Gaachoe,  to  whom  I  have  made 
xference,  do  not,  I  belieTc,  use  eren 
ak.  This  is  a  strange,  important,  and 
curious  laet,  and  deserves  a  few  mo- 
Bcnts^  attention.  It  entitles  ns  to  start 
tile  inqmry,  is  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  a  iejmrmud  salt,  indispensable  to 
nsm  ?  Tbefeare  many  weighty  reasons 
for  answering  this  query,  hotirever  an- 
ezpectedly,  in  tbt  negative  ? 

If  we  follow  rieoroQsly  the  intima- 
tioos  of  nature,  and  judge  what  is  good 
and  necessary  by  what  she  has  pro- 
vided for  ns,  how  sparing  should  be 
oar  nse  of  common  salt !  I n  pure  water 
thcie  is  none,  or  only  the  minutest 
«|aantity  of  it;  in  milk,  in  the  grains, 
in  vegetables,  in  the  flesh  of  animals, 
inconstderable  proportions  of  it 
t !  No  other  among  animals  but 
systematically  employs  it  in  a 
separated  state,  yet  their  nealth  is  more 
pofcct  and  regular  than  his.  Even 
OBUUToions  animals,  as  hom  and  bears, 
ftcL,  whose  diet  most  closely  resembles 
Ins  own,  make  no  more  use  of  it 
tlun  others.     Here  are  facts  for  reflec- 

Socae  speeies  of  the  cervine  tribes, 
iadecdf  manifest  a  great  love  of  com- 
mon salt;  and,  observing  lately  in  the 
nek  of  the  girafts  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  a  large  glittering  mass,  I 
feuiid,  on  inquiry  of  the  keeper,  that 
it  "Was  rock-salt,  put  there  that  the 
animaii  migW  lick  it,  which  I  saw 
them  from  time  to  time  do.  But  other 
animals  betray  no  such  impatience  or 
Ifldnf^  far  salt,  and  even  those  now 
■amra  retain  their  health  without  it. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  celebrated 
African  trareller.  Park,  that  it  is  people 
wlio  Urt  altogether  or  chiefly  on  vege- 
tiMcs,  who  tmve  the  strongest  craving 
for  salt;  to  whom,  if  to  any,  itis  neces- 
The  children  of  vegetable- feed- 

J;  natioBS  in  Africa  sucked  a  piece  of 
t  as  oar  children  do  sugar.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Spanish  Gauchos  (as 
has  been  already  remarked),  who  live 
cselnsively  on  animal  food,  use  no 
mh:  d  priori^  we  should  perhaps  have 
exneeted  directly  opposite  results.  I 
hneve  that  many  persons  of  slight 
stamen  of  eonstitatioB  and  feeble  di- 
gestion induce  debility  and  emaciation 


by  the  use  or  abuse  of  common  salt^ 
which,  acting  purgatively,  carries  the 
chyme  and  chyle  forward  into  the 
lower  bowels  before  lacteal  absorption 
has  had  time  to  take  place. 

If  water  were  to  be  taken  as  the 
standard  of  what  ought  to  compose  the 
chemical  qualities  of  onr  food,  how 
neutrni  should  this  be !  None  of  oar 
aliment  should  have  either  an  acid  or 
alkaline  reaction,  or  be  either  ]^rcep- 
tibly  saccharine  or  bitter.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  so  es- 
sentially, what  important  economical 
and  commercial,  as  well  as  dietetic, 
changes  ought  medical  men  to  advocate 
in  this  nation,  and  in  all  nations  I 
Sugar,  which  is  absurdly  talked  of  as 
a  necessary  of  life,  which  engrosses 
much  space  and  labour  which  might 
otherwise  be  devoted  in  rearing  the 
true  food  of  man,  would  be  either 
wholly  disused,  or,  at  any  rate,  vastly 
less  employed, — and  this,  I  believe,  not 
only  without  detriment,  but  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  large  masses  of  our  species. 

The  above  view  has  lately  greatly 
influenced  the  writer's  treatment  o^ 
chronic  diseases  of  the  assimilative 
organs,  and  his  prophylactic  manage* 
ment  of  cases  in  which  arthritic,  nephri* 
tic,  and  other  derangements  connected 
with  constitutional  states  of  the  fluids 
were  threatened.  The  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory,  most  conclu- 
sive ;  but,  on  this  part  of  the  subject; 
it  is  not  possible  to  enlarge  here. 

7.  The  e$eH(ent  nest  of  the  iwall&w,  <— 
These  swallows  build  in  long,  deep, 
and  dark  caves  in  Sumatra  and  Java. 
It  is  now  generally  understood  that 
the  swallow  which  Sir  Everard  Home 
dissected  was  not  of  the  species  which 
produces  the  esculent  nest,  and  that 
his  anatomical  observations  were,  be- 
sides, inexact.  The  nests  most  es* 
teemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  which, 
according  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  cost 
their  weight  in  silver,  are  white  and 
transparent :  these  are  taken  before 
they  are  soiled  by  the  excrement  and 
food  of  the  young ;  as  is  the  case  with 
an  inferior  species,  which  accordingly 
is  dark,  and  intermixed  with  feathers, 
&c.  Some  doubts  still  exist  as  to  the 
substance  of  these  nests,  and  its  origin ; 
some  say  the  swallows  form  those  nests 
from  fluid  parts  of  the  gnats  and  insects 
on  which  they  prey ;  others,  that  they 
are  formed  from  the  juice  of  marine 
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weeds  and  foam,  wrought  up  with  the 
saliva  of  the  bitds.  But,  perhaps,  the 
true  account  is,  that  the  gelatinous 
substance  composing  the  nests  consists 
chiefly  of  a  secretion  from  the  parotid 
glands  of  the  swallows. 

These nestsare  useddissolved  in  soups, 
which  Mr.  Bavis,  in  his  late  interesting 
account  of  China,  represents  as  resem- 
bling yermicelli  soup,  with  stripsof  gela- 
tinous matter  in  it.  Whether  the  nests 
■re  first  dissolved  and  then  regelatinized 
and  mixed  in  the  soup  in  strips,  is  not 
lifted.  The  Chinese  consider  this 
|Oup  a  vast  delicacy,  but  foreigners 
generally  give  a  very  different  account 
of  it ;  that  it  is  considerably  nutritive, 
^wever,  seems  probable. 

I  may  add  that  some  consider  the 
matter  composing  these  nests  to  be  a 
substance  intermediate  between  gela- 
tine and  albumen.  The  experiments 
of  Dobereiner  and  Brande  make  it 
probable  that  it  is  of  an  animal  na- 
ture; it  is  incinerated  with  diflficulty, 
and  contains  very  little  ammonia. 

8.  Nitrate  of  Potath  in  jmrulent 
urethral  cfucAar^M.—- This  salt  always 
increases  chronic  purulent  discharges 
from  the  urethra,  often  reproducing 
these  after  they  had  been  apparently 
cured  by  cubebs,  copaiba,  &c.  I  have 
also  repeatedly  observed  the  neutral 
salts  induce  affections  of  the  substance 
of  the  lun^;  so  that  I  consider  the 
administration  of  saline  purgatives,  to 
persons  disposed  to  tubercles,  as  highly 
dangerous.  Where  tubercles  are  dor- 
mant, a  course  of  saline  purgatives  will, 
in  a  short  time,  convert  them  into  vo- 
micse,  and  cause  abscesses. 

9.  O^fify.—- This  condition,  prized 
by  Egyptian  females,  they  seek  to  pro. 
duce  by  (horresco  referens)  a  diet  of 
mashed  beetles. 

10.  Plato's  medical  aphorisnu, — It  is 
not  perhaps  generally  known  that  this 
celebrated  philosopher  seems  to  have 
paid  no  small  attention  to  medicine 
and  physiology,  and  to  have  attained 
very  accurate  practical  notions  on  these 
subjects.  1  have  selected  ihe  following 
out  of  a  variety  of  his  views  and  apho- 
risms on  health  and  disease ;  and  I 
doubt  not  they  will  be  found  inte- 
resting by  many  readers.  In  some 
points  he  seems  to  have  anticipated 
modem  disooveiy. 

1.  The  principal  cause  of  disease 
consists  in  an  **  assymetry,'*  i.  e.  re- 


dundance or  deficience,  or  in  cheinical 
alterations  of  the  principles  of  the 
blood. 

2.  An  error  in  the  first  conooction 
(first  process  of  digestion)  is  never 
cured  m  the  second. 

3.  Plethora,  even  without  morbM 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  is 
dangerous,  because  nature  cannot  wieid 
it ;   [an  extremely  expressive  phrase.] 

4.  Diet  should  be  simple  ;  to  use  his 
own  words,  kw\n  ov  roXinroix«Xos.  j 

5.  Many  diseases,  provoked  by  me- 
dicines, are  cured  by  a  diet  regulated 
in  quantity  and  qualitjr. 

6.  The  more  medicines  are  con- 
naturaly  that  is,  the  more  in  their 
nature  and  action  they  resemble  phy- 
siological action,  the  better. 

7.  The  best  laxative  is  gymnastic 
exercise. 

8.  Diseases  Ions  contracted  are  bet- 
ter kept  than  cured, 

9.  whoever  endeavours  to  hasten 
the  cure  of  disease  before  it  has  run  its 
appointed  course,  produces  great  out 
of  small,  and  many  out  of  few,  diseases. 

10.  Simple  medicines,  such  as  we 
call  kitchen  physic,  are  best. 

11.  Physicians  ought  not  to  use  un- 
known remedies  when  known  ones 
are  at  hand. 

12.  As  even  diseases,  in  their  con- 
stitution, have  sometlung  of  nature, 
we  ought  not  to  use  medicines  unless 
necessary,  lest  we  exasperate  disease. 

13.  Physicians  ought  not  to  cure 
one  disease  by  a  greater. 

Some  of  these  axioms,  if  they  may 
be  so  named,  are  perhaps  vague  and 
general;  still  they  embody  the  chief 
principles  both  of  Hygiene  and  of 
Therapeutics. 

11.  Phrenology  and  Homeeopathy,'-' 
Without  either  affirming  or  denying 
that  there  may  not  be  partial 
truth  (we  certainly  hold  there  is  no 
more  than  partial)  in  these  systems, 
we  must  yet  wonder  at,  and  even  pity, 
the  dogmatic  confidence  with  which 
many  persons  maintain  parts  of  these 
systems,  which  if  not  palpably  ground- 
less and  visionary,  are,  at  least,  still 
purely  hypothetical.  There  seesas  a 
tendency  in  some  minds  to  embrace 
every  thing  that  is  new,  irrespective  of 
its  probabilities  or  non-probsibilities  of 
truth.  One  gentleman  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  published  pamphlets  to 
prove  that  what  is  commonly  called 
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19  inTBiiably  the  result  of  dis- 
has  more  recently  printed  a 
Tolufne  on  Homosopathy,  which  is  only 
laefol  in  shewing  that  a  person,  not 
edoeated  in  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  but  influenced  by* a 
fort  of  Yague  and  indiscriminate  pas* 
aion  for  noTclty  and  innovation,  should 
not  meddle  with  medical  questions. 
Ne  nUor  ultra  crepidam.  When  the 
writer  kamed  that  the  gentleman, 
above  referred  to,  had  printed  in  favour 
of  homoeopathy,  he  was  not  surprised. 
Bftfnck  Street,  Mancbcfter  Square. 


TREATMENT    OF     PERITONITIS 
BY    OPIATES. 

Bt  Dr.  E.  Shaskkt. 
St  Hdier*!,  Jersey. 


Thosk  who  have  had  much  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  fever,  well  know 
how  formidable  is  the  occurrence  of 
inflammation  in  those  cases  in  which, 
Irom  the  long  continuance  of  the 
diMBae,  and  the  necessary  treatment, 
the  vital  powers  have  been  brought  to 
that  low  ebb  which  totally  precludes 
the  poflsibtUty  of  such  antiphlogistic 
deatment  as  the  same  symptoms, 
primarily  occurring,  would  have  de- 
manded and  received. 

A  fireqnent  complication  of  this 
natore  is  peritonitis,  and  how  generally 
&tal  I  need  not  say,— indeed,  when  it 
oecuis  with  any  considerable  degree 
of  intensity,  and  to  any  great  extent, 
it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  death- 
warrant.  A  case  of  this  kind  has 
latel3r  occurred  to  me,  in  which  I 
adopted,  with  perfect  success,  a  mode 
of  treatment  not,  as  I  think,  sufli- 
ckntlj  known  or  appreciated. 

It  was  as  follows : — ^December  1 6th, 
IStt.  Six  weeks  ago,  a  young  girl, 
aged  18,  was  attacked  with  fever, 
miieh  set  in  with  symptoms  re- 
ferable to  the  head ;  she  had  severe 
head-ache,  and  two  or  three  convul- 
siye  attacks,  accompanied  by  loss  of 
.  eoueionanesB,  and  followed  by  deli- 
xinm,  with  severe  and  well-marked 
evening  exacerbations.  For  these 
tyiaptoma  she  was  treated  with  active 
pargatives,  followed  by  a  blister  to 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  was  re- 
lieved.    Under   this   treatment,   the 


tongue  (which  had  not  been  much 
furred)  became  clean  and  moist,  al- 
thougn  the  delirium  still  continued. 
She  had  diaphoresis,  but  the  critical 
effort  was  not  successful  in  throwing 
off  the  weight  of  the  disorder,  and  this, 
coupled  with  the  severe  symptoms 
which  followed,  verified  the  unfavour- 
able indication  drawn  by  the  old 
writers  from  the  "  critica  non  juvan- 
tia."  The  fever  had  still  lingered  on, 
reducing  her  to  a  mere  skeleton ;  the 
debility  was  excessive,  but  her  appetite 
good,  and  she  took  broth  ana  wine 
freely.  Six  months  having  now 
elapsed  since  she  was  taken  ill,  I  was 
induced  to  hope  that  convalescence 
was  about  to  commence,  and  I  did 
not  visit  her  for  the  last  two  days. 
However,  on  visiting  her  yesterday,  I 
found  a  very  alarming  change  indeed ; 
her  abdomen  had  become  exceedingly 
distended,  tympanitic,  and  exquisitely 
tender  on  pressure ;  she  moaned  con- 
tinually, had  distinct  rigors ;  pulse 
130,  and  very  feeble  ;  and  she  lay  in  a 
half  dozing  state,  with  the  whites  of 
her  eyes  partially  exposed,  her  features 
quite  collapsed.  Here  were  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  (as  I  conceived)  of 
peritonitis ;  depletion  was  out  of  the 
question.  I  looked  upon  the  case  as 
lost,— but,  as  a  last  chance,  I  resolved 
to  try  the  opium  practice,  which  had 
been  successfully  adopted  in  some 
forms  of  the  disease  by  Drs.  Stokes, 
Graves,  and  Corrigan,  of  Dublin.  I 
accordinglyiiprescrioed  gr.  j.  £xtract. 
Opii  to  be  given  every  hoar,  beginning 
at  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  ;  I  also  ordered 
a  large  blister  to  the  abdomen,  and  an 
enema  fcetid. 

On  visiting  her  to-day  at  10  p.m.  T 
found  that  the  treatment  had  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectations.  She  had 
taken  twelve  ^ins  of  opium  in  the 
twelve  successive  hours  following  my 
visit.  She  was  free  from  pain;  her 
tongue  clean,  but  very  dry ;  her  abdo- 
men still  tympanitic  and  tender,  but 
her  pulse  reduced.  No  stool  or  urine 
had  been  passed;  she  had  taken  wine, 
as  usual.  She  had  not  the  least  ap^ 
pearance  of  having  tahen  any  narcotic 
iubstanee. 

2  P.M. —  Her  tongue  has  become 
moist;  pulse  100.  Has  passed  some 
dark-coloured  urine;  no  stool;  is  free 
from  pain;  drinks  vomited,  together 
with  green  fluid. 

7th. — Countenance  improved;  tongue 
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mokter.  Has  taken  some  toa»t  and 
tea  greedily  I  her  bowels  have  acted; 
passes  nrine;  abdomen  less  swelled; 
pulse  126.  Considering  the  rise  in  the 
pulse  the  resnlt  of  mere  debility,  as 
the  other  symptoms  did  not  correspond, 
I  ordered  brotn  and  wine. 

8th. ^ A  restless  night ;  strang^ury 
complained  of;  pulse  120 ;  bowels  have 
acted,  but  discharge  very  morbid. — 
St.  StHtim.  Hyd.  c.  Cret.  gr.  ▼.  et  post 
horas  ij.  01.  Rie.  ^yi.;  Tinct.  Rhei, 
^tj.    Hypogastnum  to  be  fomented. 

9th. — ^Bowels  have  acted  well ;  some 
diaphoresis  has  taken  place ;  urine  be- 
coming clearer.  I  should  have  ob- 
served, that  the  apartment  in  which 
she  sleeps  is  very  small,  and  is  the 
common  dormitory  of  the  family,  five 
in  number,  and  consequently  very 
close. 

Uth. — Had  a  severe  convulsive  fit 
last  night.  Bowels  confined;  pulse 
106;  generally  improved. 

14th.-^Still  improving. 

20th.— During  two  or  three  days 
past  has  seemed  rather  to  retrograde, 
and  to-day  was  seised  with  pain  and 
mrelling  of  the  abdomen  similarly  to, 
but  in  a  less  degree  than,  the  former 
attack. — Foveatnr  abdomen.  Injiciatur 
Enema  foetid.  St.  Opii,  gr.  j.  omni 
boHL  The  enema  acted  well,  and, 
after  two  pills  had  been  taken,  she 
<ibtained  relief. 

22d. — Has  continued  free  from  pain, 
though  bowels  are  still  confined  and 
tympanitic.  Pulse  120;  tongue  clean, 
dry  at  tip ;  is  perfectly  rational ;  appe- 
tite, nrhich  has  been  voracious,  is  more 
natural ;  orine  rather  high-coloured. — 
Directed  abdomen  to  be  rubbed  with 
Lioim.  Ammoniae,  and  bandaged  with 
flannel ;  and  a  pill,  consisting  of  Aloes, 

Sr.  j.,  Ext.  Gentian^  gr.  ij.,  to  be  taken 
sily  before  dinner.  Her  convalescence 
proceeded  slowly,  and,  though  she 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  phthisis/  she 
has  recovered. 

That  this  was  a  ease  of  peritonitis, 
the  rigors,  the  exquisite  tenderness  on 
pressure,  the  swelling  and  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  together  with  the 
character  of  the  pulse,  do  not  allow 
me  to  doubt;  but  that  the  inflamma- 
tion was  of  a  peculiar  character  its 
having  yielded  to  the  treatment  by 
opium  would  seem  also  to  establish. 
If  though  it  should  seem  at  first 
sight  stranee  that  it  should  have  so 
yielded,  pernaps,  on   looking  a  little 


more  closely  into  the  matter,  it  ntay 
not  appear  so  subversive  of  the  re- 
ceived theories.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  the  first  link  in  the 
cbain  of  phenomena,  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  inflammation,  lies  in  tlie 
nervous  system,  which  is  afiected 
either  generally  or  locally,  in  a  way 
not  thoroughly  understood,  previously 
to  the  sanguineous  determination  to- 
wards the  inflamed  part.  In  the  active 
or  sthenic  form,  the  vascular  action 
follows  so  quickly  on  the  nervous 
stage  that  a  narcotic  medicine  (whose 
action  appears  to  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance stimulant),  has  not  time  to 
exercise  its  subsequent  peculiar  action 
before  the  period  of  excitement  has 
set  in,  and  therefore  the  stimulus  of 
the  medicine,  combined  with  the  pre- 
existing excitement,  aggravates  the 
mischief,  and  the  anodyne  efiect  is 
entirely  masked  by  the  joint  result  of 
the  two.  In  the  asthenic  form,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  different ;  the  nervous 
stage  seems  to  be  lengthened  out,  and 
thus  it  may  be  perhaps  that  the  ano- 
dyne has  an  opportunity  afibrded  to  it 
of  acting  specifically. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have 
a  valuable  fact;  and  facts  are  the 
staple  material  on  which  our  inexact 
science  has  to  operate.  Whether  we 
are  warmnted  in  applying  the  name 
of  inflammation  to  the  state  described 
or  not,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
train  of  symptoms  was  one  of  frequent 
and  generally  fatal  occurrence  in  fever; 
and  if  they  can  in  other  cases  be  as 
promptly  met  and  subdued  by  the 
means  employed  as  they  were  in  this, 
they  furnish  a  valuable  weapon  to  us 
in  our  conflict  with  this  formidable 
disease.  That  it  was  not  a  case  of 
ordinary  tympanitis,  depending  on 
loss  of  tone  in  the  system  generally, 
and  the  intestinal  tunics  in  particular, 
would,  I  think,  be  shewn  by  the  very 
fact  of  twelve  grains  of  opium  having 
been  taken  in  as.  many  successive 
hours  without  producing  drowsiness 
or  any  other  symptom  of  narcotism, 
except  the  relief  of  pain ;  in  accord- 
ance with  a  general  law  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  that  the  existence  of  d 
disease  gives  a  tolerance  of  cm  antago* 
nist  remeffg,  and  that  the  two  mag  he 
loohed  upon  as  each  the  measure  of  the 
other ;  it  being  necessary  for  the  neu- 
tralising of  the  physiological  action  of 
an  energetic  drug,  either  that  there 
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L  be  OBhibited  aoae  sntidoley  or 
olit  that  theie  should  be  existing  at 
liir  time  of  it»  -administratioa  some 
pitbological  condidon  of  the  system 
GMfale  of  muskiiiy  its  Bction. 

11k  ocieBoe  of  medicise  is  little 
aofe  than  a  weU-amnged  elassifioa- 
tioo  of  hcts,  bat  the  more  comprehen- 
nfe  its  groaps,  the  more  nearly  does 
it  atpproach  that  exactness  whieh  is  the 
lb  liik  ntiiH  in  every  thing  pretending 
t»tbe  asme.  We  are  justified,  therefore, 
in  ezaniniiig  every  fact  coming  before 
nSy  in  order  to  ascertain  whetner  it  is 
BR^^ed,  or  whether  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  series ;  and,  if  the  latter,  in 
endeavouring  to  expand  it  as  &r  as 
possible.  Hence,  this  question  is  not 
flo  moch  a  dispute  about  a  name  as 
to  some  it  may  appear,  for,  if  it  be 
established  that  the  symptoms  in  the 
cMe  were  of  an  inflammatory  nature, 
ve  are  waarraaited  in  further  inquiring 
if  diere  ase  any  other  varieties  of  low 
iaflasamatioB,  ex.  pr,  typhoid,  pnen- 
XMoia,  puerperal  peritonitis,  &c.  where 
we  m^t  be  ressonably  led  to  expect 
sdecessfol  results  from  the  adoption  of 
the  same  practice;  and,  if  so,  what 
they  aie,  and  how  they  are  to  be  re- 
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mmmafw  ov  rts  xv  uraaiss  slsu  obrhaob. 

Bft.  SaAim  1ms  made  some  remarks  on 
the  wfae  of  tiie  ergot  of  rye  as  a  meaoa  of 
jHCtfMtiBg  hcmorrha^  after  delivery,  in 
cases  vfaore  there  may  bd  reason  to  dread  its 
With  this  view,  in  cases  where 
has  followed  the  espnlsionof 
in  pverions  labonra,  or  where 
the  iaeoapkte  contraction  of  the  utems 
I  to  dread  its  coming  on,  he  ad- 
SMiiifilMB  a  doae  of  eigot  immedtotely  on  the 
bsctb  of  the  child.  He  oonoeiTeB  that  the 
iiMfilj  acts  both  by  lowering  the  action  of 
tbe  brwrt,  as  well  as  by  inducing  contraction 
of  Use  ntenis.  He  mentions,  moreover,  that 
be  has  fianad  it  of  great  service  when  ad- 
suDistered  in  tins  way,  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting those  intensely  severe  after-pains 
wlAJi  some  women  snffor,  and  which  opiam 
fiiBs  to  reliere.  He  conceives  that  in  these 
t  it  acts  by  prodndBg  a  complete  con- 
1  of  the  nterine  fibres,  and  thus  pre- 
j  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  interior 
of  the  ofgan,  by  which  spasmodic  action  is 
excited  aad  kept  ap.-*Dr.  West's  Report 
sm  3£dwifay,  1845-46. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  t,  1847. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  journal,  we 
directed  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  progress  of  Medical  Reform  in 
France.*  The  interminable  discus- 
sions to  which  the  new  measure  gave 
rise,  with  the  prospect  that  when  it 
reached  the  Chamber  of  Peers  it 
would  undeigo  considerable  modifica- 
tions, induced  us  to  postpone  any 
further  notices  of  M.  de  Salvandy's 
Projet  de  Lot,  until  it  had  acquired  a 
shape  in  which  it  would  be  likely  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. Since  the  period  at  which  we 
wrote,  the  French  medical  journals 
have  been  almost  weekly  filled  with 
the  reports  of  the  Chambers,  ^-  the 
suggestions  of  voluble  speakers,  and 
the  crude  projects  and  theories  of  all 
classes  of  medical  reformers.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  analyse  thesei 
however  interesting  to  French  medi- 
cal practitioners,  they  would  find  but 
little  favour  with  English  readers. 
We  shall  therefore  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  question  by  referring  to  a  very  ez- ' 
cellent  8ummary,t  taken  from  a  Frencb 
periodica],  of  the  present  state  of  the 
profession  in  France,  and  the  changes 
which  the  Government  proposes  to 
introduce  for  its  better  regulation. 
They  will  here  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  very  different  principles  upoa 
which  it  is  proposed  to  legislate  for 
the  reform  of  the  profession  in  the 
two  countries. 

During  the  discnssions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Chambers,  some 
important  truths  have  been  elicited 
which  may  serve  for  the  guidance 
and  example  of  that  section   of  the 


*  See  the  nambers  for  Uarch  19th  and  SSth* 
Medical  Gazbttb,  vol.  xxxix.  pp.  B07  and  SBS. 
t  See  pa^e  37. 
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Medical  Refonners  of  Great  Britain, 
who,  while  they  repudiate  the  entire 
destruction  of  our  Uniyersities  and 
Colleges,  are  advocates  of  reasonable 
alterations  in  their  constitution.  The 
basis  of  any  change,  to  be  permanent 
and  satisfactory,  must  be  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  licensing  establish- 
ments, •—  improvements  in  medical 
education, — and  a  better  definition  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
medical  practitioners.  With  some  of 
those  drawbacks  which  exist  to  pro- 
fessional advancement  in  this  country, 
the  French  government  has  not  had 
to  contend:  with  others,  which  are 
common  to  the  two  countries,  it  has 
dealt  fearlessly  and  openly;  and  we 
are  not  sorry  to  find  that  our  neigh- 
bours are  likely  to  anticipate  us  in 
experiencing  the  benefits  of  medical 
legislation,  because  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  of  the  prac- 
tical utility  of  any  measure  of  reform 
which  may  find  its  way  into  the  new 
Parliament.  Some  of  the  principles 
of  the  French  law  are  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  the  state  of  the  profes- 
sion in  England;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  singular  that  during  these  dis- 
cussions in  the  Chambers,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  abolish  entirely  the 
practice  of  electing  medical  pfiicers 
and  professors  by  CoRcoMr«,— a  mode 
of  election  which  has  been  so  admired 
by  a  certain  class  of  English  medical 
reformers,  that  they  have  expressed 
the  strongest  desire  to  import  it  into 
this  country.  The  manner  in  which 
it  has  worked  in  France  has  not,  how- 
ever, turned  out  so  satisfactorily  as  the 
advocates  of  the  Coneourt  in  theory, 
would  le^  us  to  suppose.  In  the 
summary  given  at  page  37,  the  ques- 
tion of  its  abolition  is  merely  glanced 
at:  but  even  here  enough  transpires 
to  enable  us  to  see  that  this  elec- 
tioneering practice  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Utopian  schemes 


of  annual  parliaments  and  universid 
sufirage  in  the  political  world  I  Last 
year,  we  are  informed,  there  were  two 
vacancies  for  the  office  of  surgeon  to 
the  Parisian  hospitals.  There  were 
only  thirty-two  candidates  for  the  two 
vacant  appointments;  and  the  Concours 
to  determine  who  were  the  most  eli- 
gible among  them,  lasted  for  the  thort 
period  of  five  month$ !  But  there  are 
other  and  deeper  defects  in  this  system, 
which  it  shall  be  our  purpose  hereafter 
to  expose. 


We  insert  in  another  part  of  this 
number*  a  notice  which  throws  a 
curious  light  upon  a  somewhat  thriving 
branch  of  medical  trading.  We  allude 
to  the  sale  of  medical  practices.  This 
document  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a 
correspondent,  headed,  **A  Caution  to 
the  Public;"  but  we  agree  with  him  in 
thinking  that  it  contains  a  much  more 
serious  caution  to  those  young  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  are  anxious 
to  commence  practice  by  purchase. 

We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  un- 
masking of  one  of  those  very  cheap  and 
fiourishing  '*  medical  concerns,"  which 
so  frequently  occupy  the  columns  of 
the  daily  journals.  Dr.  Curtis's  circu- 
lar and  letter,  in  reply  to  the  applicant, 
are  worthy  of  study  and  comparison. 
There  is  a  well-known  publication 
containing  advice  to  gentlemen  in 
search  of  a  horse,  by  Caveat  Emptor : — 
this  author  might,  we  believe,  make  a 
profitable  speculation  by  writing  for 
the  benefit  of  that  numerous  class  who 
are  constantly  in  search  of  a  medical 
practice.  A  candid  history  of  one  who 
had  run  the  gauntlet  of  agents  and 
general  dealers  in  this  branch  of 
*<  business,"  would  furnish  some  cu- 
rious details  respecting  the  success 
which  annually  attends  these  specula- 
tions upon  the  folly  and  inexperience 
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of  men  who  are  eager  to  grasp  at  the 
moat  shadowy  promises. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  include 
Zlr.  Cartis  among  the  speculators 
whom  we  have  thus  denounced.  The 
&et  that  he  represents  himself  to  be  a 
Tcnerable  ajilr-1815  practitioner,  and 
tkadf  in  his  letter,  he  quotes  Latin  with 
that  jocose  indifference  to  the  rules  of 
grammar,  which  invariably  marks  the 
h^er  order  of  genius,  would  have  at 
once  prepossessed  us  in  his  favour, 
even  supposing  that  the  candid  state- 
ments in  his  letter  did  not  furnish  an 
excellent  answer  to  his  own  circular ! 
Besides,  he  fairly  tells  us  that  hi8 
mwtims  operandi  is  peculiar:  and  so 
the  *' gentleman  in  search  of  a  prac- 
tice'* appears  to  have  found  it,  for  we 
are  informed  by  him,  io  his  application 
to  the  magistrates,  that  Dr.  Curtis  had 
been  at  the  "  fashionable  sea-bathing 
place"  only  five  months,  and  that  he 
had  no  practice  to  dispose  of!  We 
should  spoil  the  circular  and  letter  by 
making  any  quotations :  they  are  per- 
fect curiosities  in  their  way,  and  as 
sach  are  well  worthy  of  perusal.  We 
can  only  express  our  astonishment 
tbat  any  member  of  the  profession 
sboold  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  them,  or  have  been  led  to 
undertake  a  long  journey  to  ascertain 
/>r.  Cortis's  modus  operandi,  when  the 
modus  was  quite  palpable  from  the 
docttments. 


The  following  petition,  signed  by 
1000  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Ire-^ 
land,  has  been  just  presented  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant : — 

•'  May  it  please  your  Excellency,— 
We,  the  undersigned  physicians  and 
sor^peons  in  Ireland,  beg  leave  respect- 
folly  to  represent  to  your  Excellency, 
thai  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fesaion  in  Ireland  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  perform  public  professional 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  and  that  the  zeal  and 
t^fficicncy  with  which  those  duties  are 


discharged,  together  with  their  import- 
ance to  the  public  welfare,  eminently 
entitle  that  profession  to  the  protection 
and  support  of  the  Grovemment.  It  is 
right  to  draw  your  Excellency's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact^  that  statistical  returns 
for  upwards  of  25  years,  exhibit  a 
fearful  mortality  from  fever  among  the 
medical  men  of  this  country,  and 
recent  events  have  shown  that  from 
the  same  cause  we  have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  of  the  best  and  moat 
efficient  practitioners,  who  contracted 
typhus  fever  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  among  the  sick  poor. 

"  We  feel  that  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Profession  have  reason  to  com- 
plain  that  they  sustain  hardship  and 
injustice  when  employed  in  the  Public 
Service,  as,  in  some  instances,  from  the 
imperfection  of  existing  laws.  Medical 
Practitioners  are  denied  any  remunera- 
tion whatever  for  such  services,  or  are 
constrained  to  accept  sums  utterly  dis- 
proportionate to  the  duties  they  are 
compelled  to  discharge ;  while  in  other 
cases,  where  the  amount  of  remunera- 
tion is  left  to  the  discretion  of  Govern, 
ment,  or  to  the  award  of  Officers  in 
Public  Departments,  it  is  often  unjustly 
and  degradingly  inadequate.  We  most 
strongly,  but  respectfully,  protest 
against  the  amount  of  remuneration 
offl  red  by  the  Board  of  Health  to  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  for  attending 
Fever  Hospitals  during  the  present 
epidemic;  as,  in  some  instances,  five 
shillings  per  day  have  been  offered 
by  the  Board  of  Health  for  the  dis- 
charge of  that  onerous,  responsible, 
and  dangerous  duty. 

*'  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  country  by  the  medi- 
cal attendants  of  Fever  Hospitals, 
neither  does  it  seem  necessary  to  do 
more  than  suggest  that  insufficient 
and  degrading  remuneration  for  pro- 
fessional services  cannot  fail  to  inju- 
riously affect  the  public  interests ; 
and  we  confidently  trust  that  your 
Excellency  will  take  such  steps  as 
may,  in  your  Excellency's  wisdom, 
seem  fit,  to  remove  those  grievances, 
and  cause  such  remuneration  to  be 
awarded  to  the  medical  officers  of 
Fever  t  Hospitals  and  Fever  Districts, 
as  may  be  commensurate  with  the 
great  value  and  importance  of  the 
duties  required  of  them." 

We  trust  that  this  properly  expressed 
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petition   will    h%we  due  effect   with  i 
the  accomplished  noblemaA  to  whom 
it  ifl  addressed :  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  grievance  complained  of  re- 
quires an  immediate  remed^r*    Truly 
may  it   be  said,    not  only  of   Irish, 
but  of  British  medical  practitioners, 
that   the    amount     of    remuneration 
t2ndered  to  them  for  public  services, 
is   often   nnjastly    and    degradingly 
inadequate.      Journeymen  carpenters 
receive  in  wages  more  than,  according 
to  this  documenty   has  been  awarded 
to   physicians   and  surgeons  for  at- 
tending  fever   hospitals   during   the 
present  epidemic,— the  liberal  (!)  sum 
of  Jive  ihillingt  a-day   for    the    dis- 
charge  of  a  most  oneroos,  respoosible, 
and    dangerous    duty ! — Is    it    sur- 
prising, after  this  announcement,  that 
medical  men  should  occasionally  pre- 
fer engaging  themselves  as  policemen 
on  railways  ?    The  font  9t  cftigo  malt 
is  the  over-stocked  state  of  the  pro- 
fession.    Medical    advice     and    at- 
tendance are  to  be  had  at  so  cheap 
a   rate,   that  Boards   of  Health  will 
not   foil   to  take   advantage   of  the 
mjurious  competition  which  is  there- 
by engendered. 

A  limity  however,  should  be  put  to 
this  method  of  procuring  cheap  me- 
dical advice  ;*- and,  considering  the 
important  nature  of  the  services  ren- 
dered,—the  risk  to  which  a  practi- 
tioner is  exposed,  and  the  danger  to 
the  public  health  if  the  medical 
duties  be  slovenly  performed, — ^it  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  re- 
muneration should  be  fixed,  which 
would  not  degrade  men  belonging  to, 
and  educated  for,  a  liberal  profession 
— to  the  class  of  journeymen  la- 
bourers! 


We  take  the  following  extract,  in  re- 
ference to  the  late  debate  on  the  New 
Poor  Law,  from  our  contemporary  the 
Timet  ;— 


"Again,  the  medical  care  of  exten- 
sive districts  is  confided  to  the  lowest 
bidder  in  an  open  competition,  or  to 
any  adventurer  who  chooses  to  under- 
take it  at  a  beggarly  stipend  fixed  by 
the  board  and  sanctioned  by  the  conif- 
missioners.   The  medical  officer  cannot 
give  proper  medicine  for  the  money. 
Mr.  Perrand   was  once   told  by  the 
ofiicer  that  he  could  save  a  certain 
poor  man's  life,  but  it  would  cost  all 
his  salary.      Mr.  Roebuck  says,  the 
law  put  the  surgeon  there,  and  paid 
him  to  do  his  duty.    If  he  neglected 
his  duty,  he  was  to  blame ;  he  mur- 
dered his  patient,  and  not  the  law.  But 
does  this  really  acquit  the  law?    Mr. 
Roebuck's  reply  would  be  just  as  valid 
if   the    Poor  Law    Commission    as- 
signed the  medical  core  of  all  England 
to  one  man  for  £50  a  year.    It  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.    The  fact  is,  that  the  medical 
districts   are    too  large,  the   medical 
officers  too  few  and  ill  paid,  and  the 
poor    ate    neglected   or    improperly 
treated.    What  power  of  ingenuity  or 
of  language  can  avail  against  the  fact, 
and  its  evident  relation  to  the  New 
Poor  Law?     Mr.  Roebuck  makes  a 
display  of  his  powers  by  reasoning  in 
the  teeth  of  mcts.    Old  women  are 
starved  to  death,  infants  are  murdered, 
and  the  sick  neglected  to  an  unprece- 
dented extent,  since  the  new  law.    It 
is  a  triqmph  of  ingenuity  to  show,  if 
poBsiblei  that  the  law  is  quite  guiltless. 
Mr.  Roebuck  has  a  very  bad  case,  and 
is  proud  to  make  the  best  of  it.    He 
may  boast  that  hia  client  deserved  to 
be  hung,  and  was   acquitted.     This 
may  do  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  is  out  of 
place  in  the  Senate." 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  pro- 
vincial readers  to  know  that  the  me- 
dical Attendance  on  the  poor  has 
formed  a  subject  of  serious  discussion 
in  the  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the  law 
now  before  ParliamenL  We  confess 
we  admire  the  legal  ingenuity  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  that,  for 
any  deficient  medical  attendance,  the 
practitioner,  and  not  the  law,  is  to 
blame !  We  are  told  lex  neminem  cogit 
ad  impostihilia ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
dispute  this  position  in  reference  to  the 
medical  officers  of  Poor-law   unions. 
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ia  mifirtiioate  member  of  this  clasi  is 
opected  to  keep  an  assistant  and  one 
to  ride  thirty  or  forty 
m  diy,  ia  order  toTisit  pavper 
pttknts  seattered  over  a  union  com^ 
ponng  some  thousands  of  persons  who 
hiYe  a  \tg^  right  to  claim  his  services^ 
md  to  yiioniU.  and  asast  in  com- 
pwnding  Ins  own  x>^^^"P**op8  ;  while 
t^  amount  paid  to  him  hy  Govem- 
■ebC  &JIIs,  in  many  cases,  considembly 
tfMt  of  his  expenditure  I  To  call  it 
nmmmermiMm,  would  be  preposterous; 
mi.  Co  Mame  the  medical  officer,  in  the 
cvEDt  of  his  diiing  to  perform  these 
iwpnBsahilitie^p  is  manifestly  unjust! 
Ve  mast  ezpeet,  however,  that  a 
bvyer  w91  take  a  dry  legal  view  of 
the  qjo^tSon  :-»the  surgeon  is  paid  (!) 
tsds  his  doty ;  ikertfow  he  is  to  blame 
if  he  ne^eets  it !  The  faet  that  duties 
wkiefa  would  occnpy  the  time  of  tix 
IBctitioiievB  are  assigned  to  Mie ;  and 
thai,  instead  of  receiving  the  pay  of 
six,  he  has  the  bare  and  insufficient 
pittSBee  of  m^  are  wholly  lost  sight 
s£  He  is  to  be  held  to  his  bond, 
shfaongfa  Ae  perforniance  of  the  con- 
ditioBS  might  entail  his  own  destruc- 
tisD,  and  te  neglect  of  them  would 
kad  to  the  destruction  of  the  poor. 
b  will  require  more  legal  ingenuity 
ten  has  yet  a^^teared  during  the  dis- 
cBBsion  of  the  new  measure,  to  prove 
that  in  thus  dealing  with  the  medical 
profession  and  the  poor,  the  law  is 
earrying  oat  those  principles  of  equity 
and  humanity  which  should  charac- 
terise the  jmrispmdence  of  a  country 
that  boasts  of  its  position  in  the  van  of 
ovilisation. 


sscKvnoir  op  tsars  ik  infants. 
h  ii  a  curiooB  foct,  which  is  jet  unexplained, 
ttk  rerj  yoang  ibfants  never  shed  tears 
vfcea  th^  cry.  When  once  this  secretion  is 
citohliahcd,  it  may  cease  daring  the  coarse 
rf  a  «ft^*^** :  and  children  then  cry  without 
Aeddlng  any  tears.  Trousseau  regards  this 
when  it  occurs,  as  one  of  bad 
.— ..ifiHt.  d€  Soc,  Med.  de  Flandre. 


HfMtM. 


Observations  on  the  Connexion  between 
Famine  and  Fever  in  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere.  By  Henbt  Eennbot, 
A,B.  M.B.  T.C.D.  &c.  8?a  pp.  50. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin,  L847. 

A  FEW  months  since,  we  reviewed  an 
able  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Corrigsn,  in 
which  that  physician  maintained  that 
Ismine  and  fever  occur  in  Ireland  in 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
writer  of  the  psesent  essay  eonsiden 
that  the  views  of  Dr.  Corrigan  on  this 
subject  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
open  to  doubt ;  and  his  object  in  pub- 
lishing these  remarks  is  to  prove  that 
the  opinions  in  question  will  have  to 
be  materially  modilled  before  they  can 
be  reeeived.  ''Famine,"  says  Dr. 
Corrigan,  ''(including  deficient  or  un- 
wholesome food,)  is  the  paramount 
cause  of  the  epidemic  fevers  of  Ireland." 
And  again,  "If  there  be  no  famine 
there  will  be  no  fever;  and  if  active 
and  timely  exertion  be  made  to  af- 
ford sufficient  employment  and  wages 
to  our  people,  I  believe  there  will  be 
neither  famine  nor  fever."  In  opfio- 
sition  to  this  statement,  Dr.  Kennedy 
proceeds  to  cite  facts  which  he  reganu 
as  leading  to  the  inference  "  that  epi- 
demic diseases,  whatever  be  their 
causes,  do  not  necessarily  reqniie 
famine  as  one  of  theai,"«-a  conelhsion 
which,  we  apprehend,  neither  Dr. 
Corrigan  nor  any  other  physician  would 
ever  dream  of  gainsaying.  He  then 
proceeds  to  shew  that  some  wide- 
spread epidemic  diseases,  including 
the  plague,  typhus,  and  yellow-fever, 
have  raged  at  a  period  when  there  ex- 
isted abundance  of  food.  And,  secondly, 
that  typhus  fever  has  repeatedly  ori- 
ginated under  circumstances  which 
entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of 
femine  having  any  thing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  matter.  Farther  than 
this,  he  brings  forward  a  certain 
amount  of  historical  evidence  which 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  food  has  occasionally 
been  followed  by  epidemic  disease; 
and  he  also  adduces  similar  evidence 
to  shew  that  famine  may  exist  with- 
out being  followed  by  fever,  and  thid; 
consequently  it  cannot  have  that  great 
influence   in    the    production    of  the 
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disease  which  some   hare  attributed 
to  it. 

The   above   remarks    are   addnced 
from  the  history  of  epidemic  diseases 

generally,  and  not  from  that  of  simi- 
r  maladies  as  occarring  in  Ireland 
particularly;  the  author,  however, 
considers  that  Ireland  presents  no 
peculiarities  which  would  entitle  it,  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  to  a  separate 
consideration  ;  and  that  the  great  and 
leading  phenomena  which  attend,  or, 
at  least,  appear  to  attend,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  epidemic  diseases  in  Ireland, 
do  not  differ  from  those  observed  in 
other  countries  of  Europe;  and  vice 
verta.  In  support  of  these  opinions, 
the  author  then  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate investi^tion  of  the  presumed  in- 
fluence which  scarcity  of  food  has 
exercised  in  the  production  of  epidemic 
diseases  in  Ireland,  from  the  year 
549,  to  the  present  time.  In  this  in- 
vestigation ne  has,  of  course,  been 
compelled  to  go  over  much  of  the 
historical  evidence  already  adduced  by 
Dr.  Corrigan,  and  in  doing  this  he 
has,,  in  many  instances,  been  costrained 
to  admit  that  famine  has  appeared  as 
the  immediate  precursor  ana  as  the 
imputed  cause  of  fever.  In  other 
cases,  the  author  considers  that  Dr. 
Corrigan  has  not  made  sufficient  in- 
vestigation into  the  relation  which 
appeared  to  exist  between  scarcity 
and  disease  in  the  several  years,  and 
that,  consequently,  mistakes  have 
arisen  which  give  a  very  erroneous 
view  of  the  case.  We  shall  not,  of 
course,  attempt  to  decide  between  the 
conflicting  opinions  which  the  perusal 
of  the  same  historical  statements  have 
led  the  two  authors  to  form ;  to  do  so 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
very  long  and  careful  investigation  of 
the  records  of  the  various  periods. 
"Where,  however,  we  find  Dr.  Corrigan 
expressly  stating  that  during  the  years 
1730-31  distress  prevailed  in  Ireland, 
we  certainly  feel  disposed  to  receive 
the  negative  statement  of  Dr.  Kennedy, 
that  he  finds  no  notice  of  any  want 
existing  in  those  years, — as  the  weaker 
evidence  of  the  two.  Still,  our  author 
shews  that  scarcity  has  been  known  to 
exist  in  Ireland,'  during  a  very  long 
period,  before  fever  has  appeared; 
that  fever  has  not  ceased  upon  tlie  oc- 
currence of  plentiful  crops  subse- 
quently to  the  prevalence  of  famine ; 
and,  also,  that  a  proportion  does  not 


always  exist  between  the  decree  oi 
famine  and  the  severity  of  the  ac- 
companying or  ensuing  fever.  Fur- 
thermore, the  facts  which  he  adduces 
prove  that,  on  certain  occasions,  there 
nas  been  observed  considerable  in- 
crease in  fever  before  fcimine  has 
shewn  itself  in  the  country.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  essay  will  afford  an  msight  into 
the  remainder  of  the  author's  opinions 
with  regard  to  this  subjects 

"1.  That,  with  onr  present  knowledge, 
we  are  not  justified  in  attributing  other  re- 
salts  to  the  use  of  bad  or  deficient  food,  than. 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  injures  the 
health,  by  weakening  the  bodily  frame,  and, 
if  pushed  further,  wili  cause  death  f^om  pure 
starvation. 

"  2.  That  in  the  first  degree,  bad  or  de- 
ficient food  predisposes  to  the  engenderiiigr 
of  several  diseases ;  fever  amongst  the  rest. 

*'  3.  That  should  fever  exist,  and  famine 
with  it,  the  latter  will  aggravate  the  former, 
just  as  a  very  inclement  season,  or  want  of 
fuel  or  clothing,  will  do. 

*'  4.  That  the  proper  way  to  account  for 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  fsmine  and  fever 
at  the  same  time,  is  to  consider  them  as  the 
offspring  of  one  common  cause. 

**5.  That  no  other  theory  will  account 
for  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

**  6.  That  this  common  cause,  known  to 
authors  under  the  name  of  an  '<  endemic 
constitution,"  is  shewn,  usually,  by  a  gene- 
ral increase  in  sickness  and  mortality;  by 
the  occurrence  of  epidemics  amongst  the 
lower  animals ;  by  the  destruction  of  vege- 
table life ;  by  a  sudden  increase  in  some  of 
the  specific  contagions,  as  small-pox ;  by 
markeid  atmospheric  clianges;  and  whea 
this  general  cause,  whatever  it  be,  is  very 
powerful,  by  the  rapid  decay  of  substances, 
such  as  silk,  cotton,  &c.  &c. 

**  7.  That  we  are  'still  ignorant  of  what 
the  paramount  cause  and  spreading  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  including  fevers,  depend 
upon."     (p.  00.) 

It  is  probable  tl;at  here,  as  in  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  tedious  discussions 
which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 
respecting  the  nature  and  causes  of 
fever,  the  truth  is,  in  great  measure, 
obscured  by  the  narrowness  and  ex- 
clusiveness  of  the  views  adopted  by  the 
two  contending  parties.  It  seeiiis^to 
be  very  certain  that  epidemic  and  en- 
demic fevers  of  the  most  severe  cha- 
racter may  arise,  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere,  quite  independently  of  the 
existence  of  local  or  general  scarcity  of 
food  :  still  it  appears  to  be  undeniable 
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ftat  lite  depxcwion  of  the  mental  and 
■hjSKa]  energies,  the  sqaalor,  neglect, 
nd  eiposnre,wluch  necessarily  attend 
die  prevalence  of  (amine,  are  the  most 
mfiaential  causes  of  typhoid  disease. 
It  is  tme  that  many  of  the  tropical  fe- 
vers, sad  not  a  few  of  those  which 
•ocor  m  oar  own  climate,  are  demon- 
strably principally  due  to  atmospheric 
mfluieiices;   and  it  is  undeniable  that 
dte  same  caoses  which  lead  to  the  de- 
itmction  or  impairment  of  vegetable 
Efe,  and,  conseqoentlj;,  to  famine,  may 
also  directly  tend  to  give  origin  to  pes- 
tikntial  disease.     Still   it  is  known 
that  fever  of  the  most  characteristically 
tjpboid  nature  may  be  produced  (at 
times  when  no  fault  can  be  discovered 
ia  the  general  atmosphere)  by  want, 
BCf^r,     deficient    ventilation,     and 
nmoas  exhalations,  and  that  the  dis- 
eaK  thus  engendered  may  be  propa- 
nied  to    individuals    who  have  not 
neriously  been  subject  to  those  inju- 
rioos  influences.  We  cannot,  however, 
believe  thatDr.Corrigan  e^r intended 
to  muntain   that  fever  cannot  occur, 
either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  inde- 
pendently of  famine,  and  we  do  not 
coDsider  that  Dr.  Kennedy  has  at  all 
socceeded  in  disproving  the  opinion  of 
tfet  gentleman,  that  famine  has  been 
die  "paramount"  or  principal  cause 
of  most  of  the  epidemic  fevers  which 
hsve  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
Ireland.    We  think  that  Dr.  Corrigan's 
assamption  that,  "  if  there  beno  famine 
then  will  be  no  fever,"  will  scarcely 
stand  the  test  of  investigation ;  but  all 
will  be  disposed  to  join  in  that  writer's 
jadieioos  and  humane  suggestion  of 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  prevent 
or  limit  the  ravages  of  these  two  dire 
evils  by  the  timely  supply  of  sufficient 
enployment  and  wages  to  the  menaced 

Tfke  Pkytiologieal  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
•  •       0f  Man.    By   R.  B.  Todd, 


M.D.F.R.S.  and  William  Bowman, 
P.B.S.  Part  3rd.  pp.  200.  London : 
Parker,  1847- 
Ths  third  part  of  this  excellent  work 
now  before  ns  treats,  in  nine  chap- 
ters, of  the  organs  of  sense,  smell, 
TisioD,  and  hearing ;  of  the  encephalic 
nerves,  the  sympaUietic  nerve,  and  the 
oigana  concerned  in  the  function  of 
digestion.  One  of  its  mat  merits  is 
tbaftitstrictly  corresponos  to  its  title:— 


the  physiological  anatomy,  as  deve- 
loped by  the  microscope,  and  the  phy- 
siology of  the  human  body,  are 
throughout  the  prominent  objects  of 
the  treatise.  It  cannot  fail  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  students  by  the  clearness, 
of  description,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
illustrations  met  with  in  every  chapter  : 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express, 
our  opinion  that  it  supplies  a  void  which 
has  hitherto  existed  between  works 
specially  devoted  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. The  engravings  represent  not 
only  those  parts  of  anatomy  which 
can  be  easily  traced  with  the  scalpel, 
and  which  really  need  no  other  illustra- 
tion than  that  met  with  in  the  dis- 
secting room ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  and  of  sundry  chemical 
appliances,  they  carry  him  into  the 
intijmate  structure  of  organs,  and  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  the  most  minute  sub- 
divisions of  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  chapters  are  not  encumbered 
with  unnecessary  details ;  and  those 
parts  of  physics  which  are  reauired 
for  the  understanding  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  senses,  are  concisely  given 
in  the  form  of  notes.  We  here  make 
a  few  selections  on  some  subjects  o£ 
physiological  interest. 

Myopia,—**  It  teems  probable  that  the 
state  of  myopia  may  be  acquired  by  the  habit 
of  looking  intently  at  small  and  near  objects, 
and  that  the  oommon  practice  of  remedying 
the  inoonvenieoce  by  the  use  of  concave 
glasses  tends  to  increase  the  defect.  Fre- 
quent exercise  of  the  eyes  on  remote  objects 
has  no  doubt  the  effect  of  making  them  far 
sighted.  It  is  a  common  error  to  say  that 
myopia  disappears  naturally  in  adyanced 
life."  (p.  49.) 

The  perfection  of  the  eve  as  an  opti- 
cal instrument  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  remark  on 

The  office  of  the  tm.— "  One  important 
office  of  thtf  iris  is  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  rays  through  the  circumferential  part  of 
the  lens,  and  thus  to  obviate  that  indistinct- 
ness of  viaion  which  would  arise  from  ephe" 
rieai  aberration,  or  that  unequal  refraction 
which  results  from  the  difference  in  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  several  rays  on  a  curved 
surface.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
diaphragms  used  in  optical  instruments.  By 
its  position  close  to  the  surface  of  the  princi- 
cipal  lens, — and  behind  or  within  the  first 
one  by  which  the  light  is  converged,  vis.  the 
concavo-convex  one  formed  by  the  cornea 
and  aqueous  humor,— it  is  adapted  to  admit 
the  greatest  quantity  of  light  to  the  lens, 
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OomUtent]  J  with  Uie  comotion  of  the  pliy- 
i^od  mbeirmtion."  (p.  50.) 

Those  ^0  htiwe  hid  occasfan  to 
watoh  ^e  jMWicedBBgg  of  an  aitint 
who  enployt  a  oamera  obioora,  will 
MI7  appreciate  the  tnith  of  this  phy. 
siological  explanatioii. 

'  Duration  ^fimpn$rionM  on  iht  reHma, — 
''Bj  asoeitalninK  the  speed  neoeasary  for 
oompletiiig  a  InmiiKms  eirele  of  a  certain 
UK,  we  can  eadnwte  the  durataon  of  the  iaa- 
preaaioD  ;  mud  bj  togmoDtiiig  or  dimimafaiiif 
the  brilKimcy  of  Oe  ignited  point,  (in  the 
twirliiig  of  1  lighted  atidE,)  ita  dnntion  ii 
found  to  he  alfocted.  A  monienCarj  im- 
preaaion  of  moderate  intenaitj  oontlnnea  for 
a  Reaction  (aooording  to  D'Arcji  an  eighth 
part)  of  a  aeoond.  Bat  if  the  impreaaion  he 
made  for  a  oonaiderable  time  on  any  one 
point  of  the  retina,  it  endnres  for  a  longer 
period  after  the  object  ia  removed.  It  ia 
owing  to  the  retentive  power  of  the  retina 
that  the  rapid  and  involontaryactof  winldng 
doea  not  interfere  with  continnona  viaion  c^ 
■nrrounding  objects."  (p.  53.) 

Seat  f(f  perfect  etfioit.— *'  Pttfaapa  it  ia 
only  in  or  very  near  the  axia  of  vision  ftat 
light  can  be  aaid  to  be  perfect.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  yellow  apot  of  Soemmering  at 
Hwt  point,  cootiouea  a  riddle  which  the  moat 
atttenttve  examination  of  ita  anatomy  haa  not 
yet  solved.  And  from  the  absence  of  this 
wpot  in  almost  all  the  lower  animals,  we  are 
led  to  doubt  its  importance  to  perfect 
*  •    u"  (p.  55.) 


On  the  mtich  eontrorerted  question 
of  the  inverted  image  on  the  retina,  we 
have  the  following  remaiics : — 

"  Correct  Wiiom  with  an  moerted  image 
^-wnal  idea  qf  direction, — The  image  on 
the  retioa  being  the  reverse  of  the  picture  of 
external  objecta  seen  by  the  mind,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  in  some  way  or  other  the  inver- 
aion  is  counteracted  ere  the  inpresaion  be- 
oomea  a  aeoaation.  It  ia  conceivable  thai 
this  correction  may  take  place  in  the  optic 
nerve  or  brain«  but  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  it  occurs  in  the  retina.  It  is  certain 
that  we  do  not  see  the  image  ss  it  exists  on 
the  retina,  or  its  inversion  would  not  have 
remained  so  long  unknown  ;  we  rather  see 
out  qfoT  from  the  retina.  Tlie  simple  ex- 
periment of  pressing  with  the  finger  on  tiie 
Ktina  through  the  ocular  tonics,  and  thus 
eliciting  a  luminoos  appevanoe  on  the  op- 
posite Stde,  aeems  to  prove  that  the  appa- 
nnt  projection  of  a  luminosity  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  point  stimulated,  ia  a 
necessary  part  of  the  excitability  of  the  re- 
tina. If  this  be  granted  as  an  ultimate  fact, 
it  will  explain  why  an  inverted  image,  formed 
on  a  concave  letana,  shews  objecta  in  the 
same  poaition  aa  they  are  ahewn  by  the 


other    lenaea   which    reeave    direct   im* 
pceaaiona  from  them,  partioularly  touch. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  MSler  aaft 
Votkmann,  that  otjects  do  really  appear  ad- 
verted ;  but  they  argue,  that  as  long  as  all 
do  so,  even  visible  paxts  of  our  own  bodiea.. 
there  is  no  need  of  a  corcectioo.    But  tfaiw 
win  not  explain  the  perfect  harmonyexisti^^ 
between  impressions  conveyed  through  tte 
senses  of  hearing  and  touch,  with  thtMe  de- 
lived  Iron  sight.    Sounds  are  appredalB^ 
and  tactile  impreaaiona  are  felt,  aa  preoeod 
ingfrom  a  partioolar  direotioa,  aa  rqgards 
the  body,-^oor  aeveral  orrana  are  oonoetyed 
aa  exiatfaig  in  a  particular  relative  poaition, 
altogether   independently   of  viaion ;    and 
visnon  accords  entirely,  and  at  onoe,  with 
theae  aenaea  in  the  determination  of  locality, 
without  the  neoeaaity  of  an  education  of  the 
aenae,  auch  aa  a  reveraed  impreaaion  on  ftm 
mind  through  the  eye  would  require. 

'*  Were  the  eye  and  the  whole  body  fixed, 
we  ahould  atill  have  a  knowledge  of  Uw 
relative  poaition  of  visible  objecta,  and,  of 
eourae,  cf  the  direction  in  which  each  point 
of  fiieir  am'iaoe  waa  plaeed,  aa  regarda  the 
organ  of  aenae  %  and,  aa  raya  cowing 
from  objecta  "in  the  aaase  diieotion,  em  ro- 
gaids  the  body,  would  then  always  fall  on 
the  same  part  of  the  retina,  we  might  con* 
dode  that  each  part  of  that  membrane  had 
the  power  of  conveying  the  notion  of  posi- 
tion in  one  direction  only  as  regardi  the  body. 
But  the  eye  being  a  very  moveable  organ, 
we  are  enabled  to  make  the  image  of  a  sta- 
tionary object  travel  sacoessively  over  n 
large  tract  of  the  retina  without  the  object 
appearing  to  move,  since  we  are  consdous, 
through  the  muscular  sense,  of  the  motion 
in  our  own  eye.  The  visual  idea  of  direo- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  body,  therefore,  doea 
not  depsnd  on  the  image  felling  00  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  rettea,  bat,  in  a  grant 
meaanre,  on  the  mnaanlar  aenae,  in  conjonc- 
tion  with  that  quality  of  the  excitabiUty  of 
the  retina  already  spoken  of. 

"  It  is  proper  alM  to  mention  that  the 
limits  of  the  field  of  viaion,  formed  by  oer- 
tain  parte  of  the  face,  are  a  standard  to 
which  the  mind  refera  in  estimating  the 
position  of  visible  objects.  The  outline  of 
the  field  remains  tiie  same  through  aS 
movements  of  the  eye.  The  motiona  of  the 
head  or  body  can  alone  bring  new  objects 
into  the  field ;  and  the  musodar  sense  thus 
still  further  contributes  to  enhance  the  use- 
fulness of  the  sense  of  vision."   (p.  57). 

We  moot  leave  the  eemsea,  and  paw 
tosnbjeotK  of  a  more  material  kind,  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  desire  to  know  what  limits  should 
be  set  to  the  gastronomic  propensities 
of  the  ganu*  homo, 

^  It  is  plain,  then,  tiiat  a  daily  amount  of 
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foodf  -w^rjio^  in  qnantity  between  35  and  25 
eonces,  ii  nffident  to  maintdn  health,  bat 
oC  the  m  Iborth  or  fifth  onght  to  be  animal 
food,  especially  when  bodily  eiertion  is  being 
•fed.  An  amofint  greater  than  this  is  pre- 
jadkial,  as  affording  material  for  the  forma- 
fioB  of  new  componndi,  which  serre  only  as 
mtteritt  morbi  that  may  contaminate  various 
liMwes  or  origans,  and  impair  their  physical 
and  Tital  properties.  A  leaser  quantity,  on 
the  Qtfaer  hand,  makes  a  poor  blood,  weakens 
the  ookcaiTe  power  of  its  elements,  as  well 
as  the  attractiTe  force  of  the  tissues;  and 
tbna,  in  this  latter  case,  materiet  morbi  may 
lie  gLutiatcd  from  the  decomposition  or  the 
iaaperiect  composition  of  the  elements  of  the 
hfeod,  and  the  tissues  will  suffer,  partly 
from  not  appropriating  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tke  nvtritioQS  elements  contained  in  the 
hiood,  and  partly  from  the  inferior  quality 
of  those  elements  themseWes,  which  are  pro- 
haUy  aiao  eontaminated  by  some  new  com- 
pound." (p.  157). 

We  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
vork  by  suiting,  that,  if  the  concluding 
put,  which  is  promified  early,  be  of 
eqosl  merit  with  the  three  wmch  have 
been  already  issiied»  it  will  form^  when 
rnmphtrd,  a  nuMt  Hficfol  addtiioD  to 
the  iibcaiy  of  every  student  and  prae- 
who  seta  a  valiie  apon  the 
i  knowledge  of  his  proienkm. 

w  ■■"',.!,.  ,  :■■■■■ 

yiucciMns^  of  £onf H(5S« 

SOTAL  BfEDICAL  &  CMIRUB6ICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Junes. 
J.  H.  AsMOTT,  Eso.  F.R.S.  PaasxnsMT. 

^^  Hke  h^immmmiory  Di9ea9m  tftke  Kid- 
009.  By  GiMWS  JoHNsoK,  M.  I>., 
Tutor  in  King's  College,  and 
to  the  PubKe  Dispensary, 
I's  Inn.  [Presented  by  R.  B. 
T«M.  M.D.  P.R.S.  &c.] 
'Tbk  author  arranged  the  inflammatory  dis- 
i  of  the  kidney  into  two  classes,  the  first 
indnding  those  diseases  which  result 
soae  loeil  cause,  snch  as  the  mecha- 
nical trritalian  of  a  calculus,  &e. ;  and  the 
aeeond  class  including  the  diseases  which 
originate  m  some  abnormal  condition  of  the 
Uood.  The  present  communication  refers 
to  the  latter  class  only.  The  form  of  dis- 
^»e  ibst  treated  of  was  that  which  occurs  in 
I  with  scarlatina.  The  anatomical 
_  chiefly  in    the  convohited 

pestkma  of  the  nrinarytnbts,  and  consist  in 
fiarmation  of  epithelial  cells. 
Malpighaan  bodies  and    the  straight 
of  the  pyismidi  are  primarily  un- 


affected. The  author  proposed  to  call  this 
ftirm  of  disease  *' acute  desquamative  ne» 
phritis,"  the  reported  cases  of  the  same 
form  of  disease  ooenrring  unoonnected  with 
scarlatina.  He  next  spoke  of  the  same  dis- 
ease occurring  in  a  chronic  form — **  chronic 
desquamative  nephritis."  He  described 
minutely  the  changes  which  the  epithelial 
cells  and  the  tubes  undergo,  and  mentioned 
several  facts  which  appear  to  him  abundantly 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  cysts  which  are 
often  observed  in  these  cases  are  dilatations 
6f  the  basement  membrane  of  the  tubes. 
The  anatomy  of  this  form  of  disease  affords 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  two  remarkablo 
phenomena: — Ist.  The  great  wasting  and 
contraction  of  the  kidney;  and  2d.  The 
copious  secretion  of  pale  urine,  of  low  specifle 
gravity,  which  is  frequently  obserued  in  these 
cases.  The  author  next  spoke  of  the  condition 
of  kidney  produced  by  such  substances  as  oil 
of  turpentine  or  cantharides.  In  these  cases 
the  irritation  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  and  produces  heemor- 
rfaage  from  their  delicate  vessels.  The  epi- 
thelial cells  of  the  tubes  are  unaffected,  inA 
tike  author  proposes  the  term  "  hsemorrhagie 
nephritis,^  to  ^stinguish  this  form  of  dis- 
ease from  cases  of  desquamative  nephritb.'* 
The  disease  next  spoken  of  was  *'  suppura- 
tive  nephritis. "  The  author  reported  a  case 
in  whidi  this  disease  appeared  to  have  been 
produced  by  an  unhoUthy  carboncular  in- 
flammation of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck 
being  determmed  to  the  kidneys  by  the  in- 
temperate use  of  alcoholic  drinlu.  The 
antiior  then  spoke  of  frtty  degencratioa 
of  the  kidney,  and  deaeribed  two  forms 
of  the  disease,  the  one  being  simple 
fiktty  degeneration,  and  the  other  beiBg 
complicated  with  a  nephritic  condition. 
All  the  forms  of  disease  alluded  to  may  bo 
detected  and  distinguished  with  ease  and 
certainty  by  a  microscopic^  examination  of 
the  urine ;  and  the  information  thus  ac* 
quired  is  of  us  much  importance,  with  re- 
ference to  prognosis  and  treatment,  as  any 
information  derived  firom  a  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  in  cases  of  pulmoniary 
and  cardiac  disease.  The  author  gave  dU 
rections  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  s 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  and 
concluded  by  some  observations  tending  to 
show  the  inutility  and  danger  of  adminis- 
tering diuretic  medicmes  in  most  eases  of 
renal  disease. 

On  auUeui€  h^iammoHtm  qf  th€  Kidmtff 
By  JoBir  SiMOK,  F.ILS.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  King^S 
College,  London. 

llie  chief  points  in  Mr.  Simon^  paper 
were  the  following :— He  first  gave  an 
ezacter  definition  of  the  nature  of  glandular 
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inflammation  generally,  ibowing  how  often 
no  interstitial  deposit  of  or|;aniaable  material 
attends  it,  and,  on  the  contrary,  how  much 
more  constantly  it  CTinoes  itself  in  modi- 
fying the  physioil  properties  of  the  secretion, 
by  admixture  of  albuminous  material,  or 
otherwise.  He  stated,  that  in  the  more 
complicated  glands,  many  of  the  most  ob- 
Tions  stmctoral  changes  followed,  and  were 
caused  by  the  lowest  amount  of  inflammatory 
action;  the  secretion  becoming  first  disor- 
dered, and  then  reacting,  often  mechanically, 
on  the  structure  of  the  oigan.  He  illus- 
trated this  in  the  kidney,  showing  its  sub- 
acute inflammation  to  commence  as  an 
epithelial  disease,  and  to  produce  the  final 
destruction  of  the  organ,  in  a  great  degree, 
mechauically.  After  citing  the  causes  of 
the  disease,  (among  which  he  mentioned 
various  fevers  besides  scarlatina,)  he  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  overabundant  forma- 
tion of  modified  epithelium,  which  is  the 
first  stage  of  the  disease ;  stating  that  the 
tubes  were  bunged  by  it  so  as  to  be  totally 
impervious,  and  were  often  so  distended, 
that  their  limitary  membrane  would  give 
way,  and  suffer  its  contents  to  be  effused 
amid  the  surrounding  blood-vessels.  The 
microscopical  examination  of  the  urine 
would  often  show  the  specific  cause  of 
the  disease— biliary  matter,  or  oxalate  of 
lime,  or  lithic  acid,  or  fat,  entangled  or 
included  by  those  well-known  fibrinous 
casts  of  the  tubules  discovered  by  Dr. 
Franx  Simon.  These  casts,  and  the  more 
or  less  modified  epithelium,  were  signs  of 
renal  irritation  simply,  the  specific  diag- 
nosis being  in  each  case  furnished  by  ad- 
ditional matters  which  accompany  their 
escape.  He  described  the  final  shrinking 
and  atrophy  of  the  kidney  as  dependent 
on  the  gradual  absorption  of  spoiled  tis- 
anes— not  to  the  contraction  of  effused 
lymph ;  and  explained  away  the  appearances 
which  had  led  many  observers  to  ascribe 
an  unreal  influence  to  the  latter  cause.  He 
reviewed  the  subject  of  "Brigbt's  dis- 
ease," and  stated  his  opinion,  Sat  in  all 
instances  of  disease  to  which  that  name  is 
applied,  subacute  inflammation  plays  an 
important  part,  and  produces  its  charac- 
teristic symptoms.  It  had  appeared  to  him, 
that  this  inflammation  was  always  grafted 
on  the  fiitty  degeneration,  so  well  described 
by  Br.  Johnson.  He  recommended  that 
the  name  of  "  Bright's  disease"  should  be 
discontinued;  that  the  term  "scrofulous 
degeneration"  should  be, used  for  one  form, 
and  the  common  one  of  inflammation  for 
the  other.  The  former  had  not  appeared  to 
him  to  lead  to  contraction  of  the  kidney, 
which  he  had  found  mainly  in  the  other  class 
of  cases.  In  tracing  the  inflammatory 
changes,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  forma- 
tion of  renal  cysts,  believing  their  develop- 


ment to  be  an  almost  essential  part  of  the 
inflammatory  process;  his  theory  of  them 
being,  that  when  the  tubes  have  been  rup- 
tured, these  cysts  are  developed  from  the 
effused  epithelhil  germs  which  (by  the  de- 
struction of  the  Umitary  membrane)  ans 
brought  into  unnatural  circumstances.  They 
had  appeared  to  him  an  extravagant  over- 
growth of  common  nucleated  cells,  down  to 
the  sise  of  which  he  had  repeatedly  traced 
them.  From  this  remarkable  fmallness  in 
which  they  commence,  it  seemed  impossible 
that  they  could  arise  from  the  tubes ;  nor 
had  he  ever  seen  any  such  connexion.  In  a 
few  remarks  on  treatment,  he  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  against  diuretics,  and  much 
reliance  in  the  sweating-bath.  He  spoke  of 
the  disease  as  one  of  almost  incredible  fre- 
quency, and  said,  that  in  t  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  had  been  overlooked  dur- 
ing life,  while  its  traces  in  the  dead  body 
were  such  as  might  easily  elude  observa- 
tion. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Williams  had  great  pleasure 
in  concurring  in  nearly  all  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  both  papers.  He  could  not 
agree,  however,  with  the  authors  in  attri- 
buting the  disease  so  universally  to  inflam- 
mation as  thay  had  done,  for  besides  the 
cases  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidney, 
described  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  a  former  paper, 
there  were  numerous  other  cases  of  albu- 
minuria, in  which  there  was  no  inflamma- 
tion,— cases  arising  merely  from  congestion, 
on  account  of  obstructed  circulation  through 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  which  were  en- 
tirely relieved  with  the  obstruction  which 
caused  the  symptoms. 

Mr.  Simon  said  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  had 
not  included  in  their  papers  cases  of  mere 
congestive  albuminuria,  but  only  those  in 
which  the  increased  number  and  altered  state 
of  epithelial  scales  in  the  urine  showed  an 
increased  and  perverted  state  of  the  secre- 
tory functions  of  the  organ. 

There  was  some  discussion  between  Mr. 
Simon  and  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  watery  cysts  of  diseased  kid- 
neys, in  which  each  defended  the  opinion 
expressed  in  his  paper. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Wednesday,  June  2Sd,  1847. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
College  on  the  23d  ult.,  a  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Noad  on  Sulphuric  Add, 
and  its  important  applications  in  the  Arts 
and  in  Agriculture.  Mr.  Noad  commenced 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  remarkable  properties  of  sulphur,  the 
states  in  which  it  is  found  in  nature,  and  the 
various  acid  combinations  which  it  forms 
with  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  uses  to  which 
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are  put.  The  mannfttc- 
tne  oC  sB^phnrie  acid  from  a  mixture  of 
wtA^Amr  and  nitre  was  then  ezplaioed ;  and 
the  variona  diemkal  Uieories  that  baTe  been 
dLimd  to  aoooont  for  the  changes  which  take 
plaee  were  deacribed.  The  mannfactaring 
pnoeas  was  iUnstrated  by  the  admixture  of 
the  anbydrona  mtrons  add  and  snlphnnras 
add  ^mponra  in  a  large  glass  ▼essel ;  and  in 
&e  eourae  of  a  few  minutes  the  iuterior  waa 
fined  with  a  dense  white  crystalline  solid, 
whadi  by  contact  with  water  was  resol? ed 
inlo  aniphwie  add  and  deutozide  of  ni- 


The  extent  of  this  manufacture  in  Eng- 
md  ia  very  great.  An  impolitic  attempt 
bed  been  lately  made  by  the  Government  of 
Naplea  to  restrict  the  supply  of  sulphur; 
and  the  ingenuity  of  British  manufiic- 
tnicrs  had  led  them  to  try  numerous 
qprrimmts  in  order- to  determine  whether 
wdphnr  coald  not  be  easily  and  inexpen- 
sively extracted  from  the  sulphates  and 
BBi|iharets  found  in  this  country.  This 
ffaa  wonld  doubtless  hsTe  succeeded  but  for 
the  speedy  abolition  of  the  monopoly. 

The  aingnlar  properties  of  sulphuric  add 
m  carbonizxog  organic  substances,  and  in 
intense  heat  by  admixture  with 
T,  were  then  illustrated  by  various  ex- 


After    the    lecture,  Mr.  Alfred    Taylor 
pRsented  to  the  meeting  a  Daguerreotype 
copy  of  an  andent  Sepulchral  brass,  repre- 
seeing  a  priest  in  bb  robes.    The  brass,  of 
whtdk  this  was  a  reduced  copy,  was  that  of 
Pleter  de  Lacy,  who  was  rector  of  Northfleet, 
Kent,  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward  III.  (a.d.  1375.) 
The  figure  of  the  priest  is  between  five  and 
six  lieet  in  length  :  a  copy  of  this  was  taken 
OD  paper  in  1844  by  the  meobanical  process 
of  niblnog.   This  drawing  was  recently  bus- 
pcndcd  bdbre  an  excellent  camera,  lent  by 
Professor  ilighschool  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  figure  was  transferred  to  a  silver  plate. 
The    Dsginerreotype    copy  is  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  so  perfect  that  the  mi- 
anteat  portions  of  the  dress  are  distinctly 
branght  out.    Thus,  then,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  two  processes  of  modem  discovery — 
the  one  uiechanxcal  and  the  other  chemical, 
it  is  ponible  to  perpetuate   the  true  ap. 
peaiwnee  of  these  andent  Sepulchral  monu- 
aents  by  cnsiog  the  figures  to  delineate 
themselves.    No  engFaving  can  attain  their 
delicacy  or  tiudi. 


HAKTXIAN   GUATION. 

TaxB  oration  was  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  on  Saturday  last,  by 
Dr.  Soothey. 


CTovrrsponDntre. 

ON  THX  PALLIATITX  XmCT  OV  THX  IN- 
HALATION  OF  BTRn  ON  A  PATIENT 
SUFFXRINO  FROM  AN  UNUSUAL  TRRI- 
TABILITT  OF  THR  SPINAL  NBRVOU8 
CRNTRR8. 

H.  S.,  of  Barrow,  Lincolnshire,  set.  29,  has 
been  confined  to  her  bed-room  nearly  six 
years,  by  various  hysterical  symptoms  con« 
nected  with  great  irriubility  of  the  spinal 
marrow  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 
She  has  occasional  attacks  of  clonic  spasms 
of  the  trunk,  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
which  continue  unabated  for  a  variable 
period.  Her  intellect  is  not  disordered 
during  their  continuance.  Her  fingers  and 
toes  are  permanently  distorted  by  the  repeti. 
tion  of  these  attacks,— perhaps,  also,  by  the 
neglected  use  of  them  during  the  intermis- 
sions. 

On  the  18th  inst.  I  was  called  to  her  by 
her  friends,  who  stated  she  was  totally  worn 
out  by  an  unusually  protracted  attack,  and 
that  all  sorU  of  antispasmodics  had  been 
given  without  effect.  On  arriving,  I  found 
her  pde  and  harassed,  laid  across  her  bed, 
and  certainly  distressing  to  look  at;  her 
body,  arms,  and  legs  were  in  constant  mo- 
tion, her  body  moving  to  and  fro,  her  arms 
and  legs  beating  the  bed.  Her  friends  as- 
serted that  she  had  been  positively  so 
affected,  vritbout  one  perfect  intermission, 
for  tour  days  and  nights.  I  applied  ether 
inhalation,  and,  after  a  minute,  her  arms 
were  still;  in  another  she  was  at  rest— all 
the  spasmodic  actions  ceased.  I  allowed 
her  to  respire  the  ether  a  few  moments 
longer,  which  caused  a  sleep  to  come  over 
her.  They  adjusted  her  in  her  bed,  and  she 
slept  quieUy  for  nearly  eight  hours.  When 
she  awoke,  the  convulsions  did  not  return. 

On  the  21st  inst.  another  attack  came  on : 
it  had  lasted  twenty.four  hours  before  they 
sent.  I  again  applied  the  ether,  with  the  per- 
fect result  of  arresting  the  convulsions  in  two 
minutes.  This  time  the  patient  chattered 
awhile  under  the  influence  of  the  ether, 
very  much  like  a  patient  in  puerperal  mania, 
but  she  soon  lapsed  into  a  quiet  sleep,  when 
I  left  her. 

I  have  seen  her  this  morning :  she  is  quite 
at  rest,  is  not  suffering  any  ill  effects  from 
the  ether,  and  has  had  a  very  good  night. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Wilkinson,  M.R.C.S.E. 
Barton,  Lincolnshire. 
June  as,  1847. 

%*  It  wiU  be  desirable  to  know  the 
result  of  this  treatment,  as  any  judgment 
based  upon  a  short  period  of  observation 
would  be  premature. 
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COMPARATITK  MOBTALITT  OF  LOMOOK 
AND  BOIKBUROH. 

SiR» — In  preTiovji  namben  of  your  in- 
floential  journal,  you  did  me  the  favour  tb 
hnert  several  communications  of  mine  re- 
specting the  mortality  of  England,  amd  on 
questions  therewith  connected.  Encouraged 
by  such  kindness  towsrds  an  unknown  cor- 
respondent, I  again  resume  the  peB»  in 
ordiBT  to  point  out  the  great  difaeoce  ob- 
served in  the  mortality  of  Edinbui^gb* 
during  the  month  of  May  last,  compaosd 
with  that  of  London  daring  the  tame 
period;  as  shewn  by  the  metropolitan 
tables  published  by  the  Registiar-Gcnend* 
and  the  monthly  report  just  issued  by  Dr. 
Stark,  under  the  authority  of  the  town 
oonncil  of  Edinburgh.  Fh>m  this  it  ap- 
pears that  the  modem  Athens  is  by  no 
means  so  healthy  a  locality  as  Babylon  the 
great.  According  to  Dr.  Stark's  Report, 
628  deaths  occurred  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  during  last  May,  which,  when  caleu- 
kted  with  releience  to  the  population  of 
these  towns,  makes  an  annual  averse  of 
4*41  per  cent.,  or  one  death  in  23'8S 
persons  living.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
London,  the  (kaths  during  the  saoM  month 
of  May  amounted  to  4,136»  which,  if  also 
calculated  with  reference  to  the  metropolitan 
population,  makes  the  annual  average  of 
deaths  in  London  2*47  per  cent.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  one  death  in  40*4  peraons  living. 
Speaking  generally*  we  may  therefore  aay, 
that  the  mortality  of  Edinburgh  was  nearly 
double  that  of  London  during  the  period 
xeferred  to  in  this  communication;  and, 
although,  I  do  not  now  give  the  data  prov- 
ing such  an  opinion,  1  believe  it  wUl  be 
fonnd,  that  during  all  seasons,  the  northern 
metropolis  is  by  no  means  so  salubrious  a 
residence  as  the  oveig rowa  and  wonderful 
capital  of  England;  notwithstanding  tlM 
many  causes  inimical  to  health,  which  most 
always  prevail  in  a  place  where  such  myriads 
of  human  beings  are  oongregatad  together, 
and  of  whom  numbers  are  every  morning 
moertain  as  to  their  means  of  eaistence ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  strsngers 
daily  flocking  into  its  densely  crowded 
streets  and  confined  habitations. 

As  to  the  causes  chiefly  influcnoiiv  the 
greater  mortality  of  Edinburigh,  coamaied 
with  that  of  London,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
Mtisfactory  explanation,  without  making 
this  communication  too  loQg  for  your  valu- 
able columns ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help 
saying,  independently  of  other  influences, 
which  medical  practitioners  can  well  appre- 
ciate, the  great  consumption  of  oataMul  as 
the  principal  food  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Scotland,  and  the  quantity  of  whiskey  too 
many  of  them  unfortunately  drink,  mate- 
rially contribute  to  produce  diseaaSi  par- 


ticnlariy  fever,  so  often  prevalent  in  that 
country.  AnotiMr  cause,  tending  sUo,  I 
think,  to  make  Edinburgh  more  insalnbrioas 
than  it  would  otherwise  prove,  to  the  middle 
and  higher  daases,  is  the  very  general  useof 
gas  in  private  heuaes,  and  even  in  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  inmates,  who  thus  bresthe  by 
day,  and  by  night  especially,  an  impure  at- 
mosphere,* which  deteriorates  the  bloody 
debilitates  the  constitution,  and  not  only 
produces  illness,  but  likewise  renders  indi- 
viduals less  able  to  resist  other  causes  of 
disease.  Unwilling  to  discusa  such  sabjects^ 
as  some  of  your  readers  may  consider  them 
mere  mattere  of  opinion,  I  would  again  refer 
to  the  instructive  facts  drawn  from  public 
documents,  which  authenticate  the  conclu- 
sion I  have  asserted  respecting  the  greater 
insalubrity  of  Edinburgh,  compared  with 
London;  and  this  is  chiefly  done,  in  the 
hope  that  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fessbn  of  that  classical  city,  and  iU  k>cal 
authorities,  may  be  directed  to  the  points 
mooted,  so  that  means  may  be  taken  to 
alleviate,  if  not  to  counteract,  the  influences 
produdog  this  high  rste  of  mortality. 
Your  fidthfnl  servant, 

Mbdicus. 
June  Slst,  1847. 


urvLUiNCi  or  rat  bxcisb  laws  on 

PBAftlfACY. 

No.  prescription  or  prepantion  in  which 
spirits  are  an  ingredient,  however  small  the 
proportion,  can  be  sent  from  Scotland  to 
England  without  the  accompaniment  of  an 
Excise  permit,  and  a  duty  is  leviable  in  some 
cases  to  double  and  triple  the  cost,  as  it  is 
not  on  the  actual  quantity  of  spirit  con- 
tained in  any  mixture,  but  on  the  whole 
quantity,  that  the  duty  is  levied.  Any  in- 
fringement on  this  regulation  subjects  the 
ofibnder  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds ; 
and  should  any  person,  while  going  from 
Soothnd  to  England,  be  detected  in  the 
possession,  without  a  permit,  of  medicine, 
into  the  composition  of  whidi  spirits  havn 
entered,  he  is  liable  to  be  seized  and  hurried 
off  to  gaol  as  a  smuggler  l-^Edimbwyh 
iVVwff. 


\*  Tlie  noxious  products  of  combustion  mn 
MrbonfeacidaDdtttlphunMis  acid,  with  proba- 
bly  a  portion  of  ammonia  (from  cyanogen),  and 
unconsumed  salpburetted  and  carbaretted  hy- 
drogeti  with  naphtha  vapour.  It  is  jiist  as  im- 
portant to  health  to  carry  out  of  a  room  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  combustion  of  cosHfbs  as  of  ooal 
iUelf.  Faraday**  ingenious  invention  for  thia 
punxjae  is  adopted  in  the  new  Hoaae  of  £x>rti8, 
and  18  now  coming  into  general  uae.  A  larwo 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  Athenaenm  club  waa 
destroyed  by  the  acid  vapours  evolved  by  the 
combustion  of  gas.— Ed.  Gaz.] 
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JKi^M  IsitlUime^ 


▲  MnoiABT  Of  nw  nmrcH 

■CIA. 

Iks^Msticm  of  M<M!i<al  Beform  hu  made 
Bfid  pcofreas  in  IVance  within  the  last  ten 
ftn;  hoi  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 
last,  when  delegates  fiom  all  the 
practitkners  of  the  kingdom  met  in 
to  tbe  nnoiber  of  about  5000,  and 
a  ConycaSy  that  the  nomerooa  and 
•ling  abosei  wUch  existed  were  clearly  de- 
Tha  Cba^ef  Medical  held  ita 
in  tJbe  H&tel  de  Tille ;  they  were 
for  fifteen  days ;  and,  before  their 
the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
hinuelf  conseated  to  be  present, — 
hwd  t&cir  soggeations. — and  pledged  him- 
^to  hnng  in,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
a  hS  to  relieve  the  grievances  of  which  the 
bodj  bad  so  long  and  so  incessantly 
Before  we  mention  the  leading 
~  in  the  bill  now  under  dis* 
CMWOB,  it  oia^  be  useful  to  give  a  short  ab- 
i^aet  of  tim  medical  r^gnlationa  at  present 
mMUbed,  Tbey  were  enacted  by  the  law 
tf*e  ]9di  Tciatdae,  year  XL  (10th  March, 
B83).  Aaoording  to  that  sseasare,  to 
liieh  sMtioBS  have  been  made  at  various 
pHiodb  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
aad  by  Soyml  Ordonnances,  the  medical 
bsdf ,  ■  BOW  coDStitBted  in  France,  consists 
tf«'Oaetar9  in  Medicine,"  and  "  Officiera 
#  SsntL  ;"  fhe  former,  graduates  of  one  of 
Ae  tlvBe  wmvcnities,  Piuis,  Montpellier,  or 
_  ;  and  the  latter,'  an  inferior  grade, 
laccved  by  medical  juries.  A  oec- 
ef  foreign  graduates  are  also 
Fnmce,  by  virtue  of  Royal 
An  cand&tes  for  the  degree 
have  graduated  as  Bachelors 
sad  Sciences  in  the  Sorbonne  of 
the  Fbcolties  of  Strasbuiv  or 
,  the  period  of  their  stumes  is 
daring  which  they  are  required 
JS^e  ermmnatioiu,  and  to  defend 
The  iint  examination  has  for  its 
history,  natural  philosophy, 
,  the  second,  anatomy  and 
4e  third,  the  tAwry  of  medi- 
the  fourth,  materia  me- 
jarispmdence ;  the  fifth, 
prmetiee  d  uKdicine  and  surgery.  Of 
two,  the  first  and  the 
practical ;  eadi  student 
for  the  former,  to  perform 
•■■■ote  gasgcfina  in  presence  of  the  Board 
^^  I  •  tfiB.  and  for  the  latter,  toexaaaiae 
who  are  presented  to  him  in 
The  thesis  is  written  in 
or  Fkench;  the  examinadons are  pub- 


Uo»andof  every  stringent chsraetar^  Doo% 
tons  of  mediciae  have  a  right  to  praetiae 
their  profession  in  every  part  of  Franca* 
The  oilciars  de  sant^  ware  instituted  in  1804» 
during  the  wan  of  the  empire,  at  a  period 
when  there  was  a  great  dearth  of  medicat 
men.  Candidates  for  this  grade  are  ez> 
aminad  by  a  oommisaion  of  three  persons^ 
called  a  jwy  medietU,  which  sits  in  Paria^ 
and  visits  the  departments  twice  a-year* 
The  candidate  ia  not  required  to  have  taken 
literary  dc;graes,  and  only  undenpoes  thna 
oral  examinations : — ^The  first,  on  anatomy  ; 
the  seooad,  on  the  elements  of  medicine; 
and  the  third  on  soigery  and  the  ordinarj 
knowledge  of  pharmacy  {let  eoaaaiioacet 
k»  plui  U9ueile§  de  Im  pAarmaeU).  Oficiera 
de  sant^  are  authorised  to  practiae  only  in 
the  department  in  which  they  have  been  uk- 
amined;  they  are  prohibited  from  taking 
the  title  of  doctor ;  but,  through  a  curiooi 
oversight  of  the  law,  they  may  with  impnnitjf 
assume  the  appellation  of  **  m^dicin,' '  given,, 
in  common,  to  doctors,  officiers  de  aant^ 
and  v^t^rinaires.  The  new  bill  contains 
provisions  to  remedy  this  abuse.  OffiGiem 
de  saot^  may  not  perform  important  surgical 
operations,  except  under  the  surveillanoe  of 
a  doctor  of  medicine.  The  penalties  whic^ 
may  be  at  present  enforced  against  persana 
practising  illegally,  are,  a  fine  of  from  100 
fr.  to  1000  fr.  against  any  individual  prac- 
tising as  doctor ;  and  a  fine  of  from  25fir«  ta 
500fr.  against  those  practising  as  officiers  de 
saute.  In  case  of  a  second  efibnce,  the  fine 
may  be  doubled,  and  the  offender  impri- 
soned for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months* 
Foreigners  transgressing  the  above  regula- 
tions are  aubject  to  the  same  punishments 
as  Frenchmen.  Sach  is  the  slate  of  the  me« 
dical  profession  under  the  existing  system. 
In  the  new  bill,  the  leading  points  of  re* 
form  relate — 1.  To  the  two  classes  of  prac- 
titioners, doctors  of  medicine,  and  officiers 
de  sant^ ;  2.  To  the  repression  of  illegal 
practice;  3.  To  foreign  physicians  who 
desire  to  psactise  in  France.  The  Grovem- 
ment-plan,  which  has  been  fully  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Peeas* 
proposes  the  suppression  of  the  ofliciers  do 
sant^.  This  clause  is  called,  in  Count 
!  Beugnot's  report,  la  dispoeiiion  eapitde  de 
la  nouetUe  in.  The  congress,  by  an  im- 
mense majority^  had  already  demanded  the 
suppression  of  this  grade,  which  measuro 
;  would,  it  was  said,  have  the  effect  of  in- 
.  creasing  the  respectability  of  the  medical 
body  in  France,  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, of  affording  more  security  to  the 
lives  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  second 
point  to  which  we  have  adverted  above — f  Ac 
illegal  praetiee  qf  medicine — the  new  law 
declarea  that  any  person  practising  tfao 
healing  art  without  having  graduated  in  one 
of  the  French  Faculties,  or  without  a  dalf 
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legalized  authorization  from  the  French 
GoTemment,  shall  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months, 
and  not  exceeding  two  years ;  for  the  second 
offence,  the  minimum  imprisonment  is  two 
years,  and  the  maximum  five  years  :  a 
proposition  which,  it  is  probable,  will  meet 
with  general  disapprobation,  and,  we  think, 
deserTcdly  so,  is  one  which  exposes  all  me- 
dical men,  who  may  Incur  the  slightest 
punishment  of  the  simple  correctional  po- 
lice, to  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  prac- 
tise. This  has  been  modified  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  penalty  is  to  be  applicable 
only  to  those  who  transgress  the  following 
articles  of  the  Penal  Code  to  which  we  refer 
our  readers.— viz.  Arts.  316,  317,  330, 
331,  333,  334,  335,  338,  349. 

On  the  third  point  alluded  to,  namely, 
the  practice  o(  foreign  medical  men,  it  is 
proposed  by  the  new  law  that  no  foreign 
physician  can  be  aathorised  to  practise  in 
Prance,  unless  it  shall  have  been  previously 
decided  by  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, that  hu  diploma  or  degree  is 
equivalent,  as  an  attestation  of  length  of 
studies  and  respectability  of  the  University 
which  conferred  it,  to.  that  granted  by  the 
^rench  Faculties.  Further,  the  authorisa- 
tion may  be  restricted  to  a  certain  locality, 
and  confined  to  a  limited  period,  and  is 
always  revocable  at  pleasure. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  hotice  the  state 
of  medical  instruction  in  France.  The  eorpe 
eneeignani,  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
composed — 1.  Of  the  professors  of  the  Fa- 
culties of  Medicine,  who  lecture  on  the 
Tarious  branches  of  medical  science ;  2.  of 
agrSgSe,  or  assistant  professors  ;  and  3.  of 
professeurs  particuliers,  or  private  medical 
teachers,  who  may  be  assimilated  to  the 
class  of  **  grinders  "  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  whose  certificates  are  of  no 
▼alne  as  qualification  for  examination.  It 
will  thus  be  perceived  that  a  class  of  pro- 
fessors of  private  schools,  whose  occupation 
is  lucrative  in  England,  and  whose  students 
are  recognised  by  almost  all  the  Universities 
in  that  country  as  qualified  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination,  isunknown  in  France. 
To  return  to  the  legal  medical  authorities : — 
The  professors,  twenty-four  in  number,  are 
all  appointed  by  coneoura ;  the  Minister, 
however,  enjoys  the  privilege  of  nominating 
the  first  professor  to  a  newly- created  chair. 
Thus,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a 
professorship  of  medical  literature  in  the 
Faculty  of  Paris,  and  the  nomination  will 
rest  with  M.  de  Salvandy,  or  his  successor. 
The  judges  of  the  concours  are  chosen  partly 
from  the  professors  of  the  Faculty,  partly 
from  the  Academy  of  Medicine ;  and  the 
election  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
King,  and,  if  such  is  accorded,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  Royal  ordonnance.    The  agr^g^ 


and  physicians  to  the  hospital  are  also  named 
by  concours.  The  consequence  of  this  mode 
of  election  is,  that  concours  are  incessantly 
going  on.  The  number  of  candidates  is 
sometimes  very  incommensurate  with  that 
of  the  vacancies  :  thus,  last  year  there  were 
two  vacancies  for  the  situation  of  surgeon  to 
the  hospitals  of  Paris  ;  there  were  thirty ~ 
two  eandidatee,  and  the  concourt  lasted 
five  months  I  A  general  impression  pre- 
vails  that  some  means  must  be  devised  to 
diminish  the  host  of  competitors.  At 
present,  all  doctors  of  medicine  have  a  right 
to  contend  for  a  vacant  professorship,  but 
the  new  law  proposes  to  exclude  all  but 
agr^g^s  from  this  privilege.  The  professor's 
salary  is  lO.OOOfr.  (if400),  whilst  that  of 
the  agr^g^  is  only  2,000fr.  (£80.)  In 
several  provincial  towns,  such  as  Rouen, 
Caen,  Bordeaux,  &c.,  secondary  schools  axe 
established,  each  of  which  possesses  its  staiff 
of  professors,  whose  certificates  are  recog* 
nised  by  the  faculties.  The  organization  of 
these  provincial  schools  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  exertions  and  infiuenee  of  M.  Orfila,  the 
distinguished  Dean  of  the  Parisian  School  of 
Medicine ;  and  one  great  advantage  attached 
to  them  is,  that  by  keeping  the  students  of 
their  respective  localities  at  home,  they  pre. 
vent  their  agglomeration  at  Paris,  where 
their  naturally  peaceful  and  scientific  pursuits 
are  too  frequently  interrupted  by  the  exote. 
ment  of  political  struggles,  or  the  allure, 
ments  of  dissipation. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious 
innovations  in  medical  sdenoe  of  the  present 
century,  is  the  study  of  pathological  medi- 
cine, and  we  must  acknowledge  that  to 
the  efforts  of  French  pathologists  the  world 
is  mainly  indebted  for  the  perfection  of  this 
branch  of  the  profession.  The  celebrated 
Dupuytren  bequeathed  a  sum  of  j^,000 
for  the  creation  of  a  chair  of  Morbid 
Anatomy.  But  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  new  law  provides  for  the 
formation  of  laboratories,  in  the  faculties 
and  secondary  schools,  where  the  student  will 
be  forced,  by  frequent  post'mortem  exami. 
nations,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
organic  lesions  accompanying  the  various 
diseases  to  which  the  animal  system  is  liable. 
The  foundation  of  Bourses,  or  gratuitous 
exhibitions,  to  be  enjoyed  by  laureates  of  the 
universities  and  secondary  schools,  is  in  con- 
templation, and  must  meet  with  universe! 
approbation.  This  establishment,  in  the 
form  of  prize  scholarships,  &c.,  has  long 
existed  in  England.  In  the  latter  country « 
also,  the  poor  receive  efficient  and  skilful 
medical  aid  from  the  dispensary  physicians  ; 
— in  France,  a  similar  class  is  proposed  to 
be  established,  under  the  denomination  o| 
Mdidns  Cantonnaux,  who  must  have  grwLm 
duated  as  doctors  of  medicine,  and,  in  con- 
sideiation  of  a  fixed  salary,  will  be  required 
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lirfbrd  pmlaitoos  attendanee  to  the  poor, 
fiii  dus  of  practitioQers  will  advan- 
4pMsij  repUoe  the  balf-edacated  tribe  of 
4atn  de  aante.  A  qaestion  which  has 
,  pa  liae  to  much  discossioa,  and  to  great 
bantj  oi  opinioa*  relates  to  the  creatioa 
tf  ISe^Bl  CooncUsy  analogoii3  in  their  at- 
libafiffs  and  action  to  the  conncil  of  disci- 
^,  vlacfa  rcigalates  the  proceedings  of  the 
TiTBckiar.  Bat  it  is  generally  supposed 
^  the  Cau»eiU  M^dicaux  will  devote 
&Br  exertxons,  almost  exclnsivelyi  to  the 
flMpfSsdon  of  statistical  docnments  and  to 
p^  hyftkne.  Tbey  will,  therefore,  be 
WT  amilar  to  the  Englbh  councils  for  the 
■profemeat  aad  salubrity  of  towns. 

XlaFFICKIXC     Uff      PROVINCIAL     MBDICAL 
PRA^CTICSS. 

to  a  i«eeot  meeting  of  the  Yarmouth 
medical  gentleman,  from 
entered  the  Cowt,  and  said  he  had 
adbcge  to  prefer  against  a  party,  calling 
~  Dr.  Cnrtis,  of  the  Church  Plain, 
hj  means  of  an  advertisement  in 
As  Tlaet,  very  grossly  deceived  him.  He 
the  Magistrates'  advice  under  the 
cireamstances : — He  was  a  surgeon , 
practice,  and  seeing  one  ad- 
at  Tormouth,  he  wiote,  and,  after 
which  be  would  produce, 
down,  when  he  found  diat  this 
a  qnack,  and  had  been  here 
ahoot  five  months,  and  could  have  no 
to  dispose  of.  His  window  was 
with  loathsome  and  dbigustuig  speci- 
oflB  ^  portions  of  the  human  frame  in  a 
sIMe  ef  disease,  and  his  n^odu*  operandi 
wm  preeiaely  tise  one  sdopted  by  members 
«f  tbe  qaaek  fraternity.  The  Mayor  read 
4e  lotk>wiBg  letters,  as  nearly  as  we  could 
hem,  aad  hoped,  at  the  conclusion 
,  that  the  case  might  be  made  public. 
CSrcmi^r, — Tbe  general  and  counter 
■rtiee  is  at  Great  Yarmouth,  a  fashionable 
tm-haXhiag  place,  of  30,000  inbabiUnts, 
aid  49,000  daring  the  ttaeon.  The  town 
lapiidly  Improving,  and  new  streets 
(Mo  midwifery.)  The  house  is 
in  good  repair,  oentrally  situ- 
with  an  avenue  of  trees  before  it. 
>  taxes  only  £2b  a  year,  (worth 
:),  sad  even  these  might  be  covered 
fcf  Jetting  a  few  rooms  in  summer. 
net  profits  from  15s.  to  20s.  per 
whicb  eas  be  doubled.  It  would  suit 
an  elderly  praetitioner.  The  terms 
I  be  tbe  same  whether  sold  out  and  out, 
viz.  if  100,  either  cash,  or 
'Jt2^  in  two  months ;  £^  in 
s  time;  and  £2,b  in  !( year's  bills 
^_     There  are  many  applications 

Ilhi  pfayoaitiens,  but  esch  shall  have  his 
tatoe,  aad  no  final  arrangement  will  take 


place  till  the  applications  cease.  It  being 
bond  fide,  the  proprietor  is  determined  to 
go  on  sure  ground.  He  is  60  years  of  age, 
and  an  invalid ;  has  been  in  practice  before 
1815 ;  and  he  knows  an  instance  where  a 
medical  man  advertised  his  business,  intro- 
duced an  A.  R.  as  his  successor,  and  when 
the  premium  was  to  have  been  paid,  some 
unforeseen  occurrence  prevented ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  patients  were  lost,  the 
stranger  settled  in  the  town,  and,  being  a 
clever  man,  got  a  good  practice  for  nothing. 
The  **  seller "  left  and  was  laughed  at. — 
M.  D.,  Post-office,  Great  Yarmouth. 

P.S. — Any  further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained if  a  respectable  reference  be  given. 

June  1, 1847. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  your  favour,  I  beg  to 
say  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  recom- 
mendation from  Mr.  Phillips,  (applicant's 
father-in-law,)  I  hesitate  not  to  give  you  the 
refusal  of  the  practice  alluded  to,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  afford  you  every  means 
of  investigation,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  only  be  done  on  a  personal  in- 
terview. If,  therefore,  it  still  be  your  in- 
tention to  run  down,  perhaps  the  sooner 
the  better,  as  there  are  several  gentlemen 
waiting  their  turns,  and,  unsolicited,  may 
arrire.  You  must  nnderstand  that  this  is 
not  a  first-rate  business ;  in  fsct  thera  ia 
no  nobility,  and  very  few  gentry  in  the  town, 
eicept  during  the  bathing  season.  The  in- 
habitants are  ignorant,  but  wealthy ;  consi- 
derable fortunes  having  been  made  by  the 
herring  fishery.  Moreover,  this  is  one  of 
the  counties  the  schoolmaster  forgot  in  his 
travels,  or,  perhaps,  passed  through  by  rail- 
way. With  the  nucleus  I  offer,  a  good 
practice  may  be  made ;  but  being  an  elderly 
man,  and  an  invalid,  having  been  in  praotioe 
before  1815,  I  have  very  little  visiting,  and 
no  retail  nor  midwifery.  What  little  there 
is,  fell  to  the  share  of  my  assistant,  who 
has  lately  accepted  a  Union,  and  gone  into 
practice  in  Hampshire.  It  ought,  however, 
to  be  pushed  on  account  of  acute  cases. 
Midwifery  might  be  added,  and  a  good  re- 
tail, if  thought  proper,  as  there  b  every 
accommodation,  and  medicines  here  ara  sold 
eiorbitantly  high,  from  (as  I  undentand) 
an  agreement  amongst  the  druggists.  I  am 
also  offered  a  club  ;  and,  indeed,  could  sug- 
gest eeveral  plane  whereby  the  profits  might 
be  augmented.  **  letuc  eet  aapere  non  «o- 
lum  quod  ante  pedee  modo  eet  videre  eed 
etiam  ilia  gnod  injuturo  eunt  proepicereJ* 
I  have  enough  to  do  to  sit  in  my  chair,  and 
attend  to  patients,  who  come  even  from 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  round ;  and,  what 
an  over  fastidious  penon  might  object  to,  I 
make  them  all  pay  ready  money ;  yet  give 
two  houn'  gratuitous  advice  to  the  poor 
every  mocniog;  the  confinement  (without 
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an  aislftBot)  is  too  much  for  me,  and  I  wiah 
dther  to  idl  or  traosfer  the  active  dntiea 
to  another,  making  what  mntnaUy  benefi- 
dal  arrangements  I  can.  My  mwdui  ope^ 
raudi  is  peculiar ;  and  I  have  labels  rc»dy 
printed  with  directions,  and  given  to  facili- 
tate the  dispensing  department;  but  a 
partner,  or  purchaser,  will  alter  all  that, 
should  he  consider  it  derogatory  to  profes- 
sional dignity.  The  daily  profits,  averaging 
from  158.  to  jfl,  are  certainly  worth  consi- 
deration ;  and  my  lawyer  tells  me  I  ongbt 
to  have  asked  j^300  instead  of  ;^00.  It 
would  suit  any  active  man  in  want  of  prac- 
tice, especially  one  who  had  uselessly  toiled 
and  could  not  make  both  ends  meet,  and 
had  had  a  sickening  of  book  debts.  My 
only  fear  is  that  the  class  of  patients  would 
not  be  deemed  suAciently  nspectabfe  by 
•ne  accustomed  to  a  West  End  practice ; 
hot,  for  myself,  I  would  not  ivfnse  a  legaoy 
of  £lfM,  even  were  it  amasaed  by  the 
•weeping  of  ohimneys,  nor  a  aoveietgn  firom 
tiw  canvas  bag  of  a  brmer,  or  the  tarry 
hand  of  a  bine- jacket.  I  would  cede  a  part 
or  the  whole  house,  the  rent  and  taxes  are 
snly  £25  a  year,  sttnatad  in  the  square, 
vith  an  avenue  of  trees  befese  it,  not  far 
from  the  railway  and  the  beach.  Ten  rooms; 
"with  soft  and  hard  water,  but  no  gardpa. 
?ray  have  you  any  drugs,  bottles,  and  pota, 
Ac  to  pait  with  ?  Should  yon  ma  down, 
let  me  know  by  what  train  or  steamer,  aad 
I  will  either  send  my  servant,  or  meet  yo« 
mysdf. 

Yovra  very  obediently, 

W.  Cvmrts. 

8,  ChsrA  Plate,  Tarmooth. 

The  Mayor,  after  referring  to  thefa-  Ingal 
adviser,  said,  he  very  much  regretted  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  sfford  him  amy  as- 


: ;  it  was  one  of  those  deceptions  not 
oognisable  by  the  Bench,  and  redress  must 
be  sought  through  the  medium  of  «  civil 
action.  Applicant  retired,  thanking  the 
Hayor  fbr  his  attention  and  suggestion. 

ON  TBB  OUTTCfi  AND  aSSPONSIBILITIBS  OF 
THB  MEDICAX.  OrFICBRS  0#  POOE-LAW 
VMI0N8. 

"Wk  make  the  foBowing  extracts  from  the 
■speeches  of  certain  honourable  members 
during  the  late  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  they  have  an  immediate  bearing  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  those  aw- 
dicsl  practitioners  who  undertake  the  at- 
tcndaace  on  the  poor :— — 

Mr.  FsaaAND  said,  he  would  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  allow  the  present  system  of 
medical  treatment  of  the  poor  to  oontinne  ? 
Uhere  was  not  a  sportsman  in  England  who 
would  sofier  Us  dogs  to  be  treated  as  the 
poor  were  treated  under  the  present  system< 
IW  pemniiegaHan  nosivod  by  Hi 


officer  in  many  unions  did  not  exceed  4d. 
6d.  each  case.  He  would  appeal  to  his  he 
friend  the  member  for  flnsbury  (Mr.  Wak* 
ley)  whether  any  medical  man  could  per- 
form his  duty  to  a  poor  patient  at  such  as 
shamefully  inadequate  rate  of  remuneration  ? 
He  was  once  told  by  a  medical  officer  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  that  he  had  in  hand  the 
case  of  a  man  whose  life  he  could  have  saved 
with  ease,  but  it  would  cost  him  more  than, 
his  salary  to  do  so,  and  therefore  the  man 
must  die.  He  would  repeat  it,  the  me- 
dical officer  declared,  that,  by  giving  the 
patient,  medicine,  he  might  save  his  life,  bat 
it  would  cost  him  his  salary  to  do  so.* 

Mr.  RosBOCK. — ^The  hon.  member  for 
Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand)  said,  he  knew 
a  professional  gentleman  employed  under 
the  Poor-law,  and  employed  for  tiie  medical 
relief  of  the  poor,  who  said  that  he  had  sten 
a  pauper  patient  who  might  have  been  aa^Fed 
from  death,  hat  that  the  man  cmplofdl 
Wider  the  law  wouhi  not  administer  the  aa^ 
dical  relief  which,  under  the  law  itself,  he  was 
raquired  to  do,  because  the  medicine  woold 
oost  as  much  aa  his  salaiy.  Now  upon  this 
he  founded  part  of  the  charge  against  the 
hon.  gentieman  of  a  grave  delinquency.  If 
the  charge  were  tme,  he  laid  it  at  the  door  of 
this  mediosi  man,  whom  he  did  not  aaaM^ 
bat  whom  lie  indicated,  an  accusation  of 
manstaug^ter,  and  almost  of  awrder ;  and  if 
tiie  charge  were  not  trae.  the  hon*  sMaibor 
laid  upon  his  own  oharsctcr  and  apon  has 
ewn  soul  the  greatest  weight  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  oontemplate.  He  (Mr.  Roeback) 
woold  iiK  the  charge  apon  him,  aad  in  ^e 
naane  of  the  Commons  of  England  he  do- 
asaaded  the  name  of  tliat  oilier  who  had 
tlms  contravened  his  duty,  and  been  guilCy 
of  an  offence,  so  stated  in  the  £me  of  the 
Connnens  of  England.  It  was  declared  by 
law,  that  every  man  who  was  a  sargoon  to 


*  This  appears  to  us  to  be  an  extrsonliaary 
statement  od  the  part  of  the  honooraUe  gentle- 
man. Considering  the  sacrifices  which  are  made 
hy  the  profession  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
we  are  at  a  lorn  to  eaphun  the  conduct  of  the 
ofltoer  allnded  to.  We  do  not  comprehend  how 
any  medical  man  who  bad  it  in  his  power  to  save 
the  life  of  another  wif  A  ease^  would  still  allow 
him  to  die  under  any  drcnmstanoes  whatever! 
Unless  his  salary  was  much  lower  than  the 
average,  we  do  not  see  bow  the  whole  of  this,  or 
more  than  this,  was  to  be  swallowed  up  in  at- 
tendance on  ome  pauper  patient  1  What  was  the 
duty  of  a  medical  officer  in  such  a  case  7  Ua- 
doubtedly  to  attend  this  pauper,  and  not  to  let 
him  die.  If  bis  time  were  thus  taken  away  from 
attendance  on  other  pauper  patients  in  tiie- 
nnion,  he  would  then  have  bad  not  onlyajnat 
defence  of  his  own  conduct,  but  be  would  have 
shown  in  a  most  striking  way,  the  utter  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  law  to  afford  proper  re&ef 
to  the  poor,  or  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  the 
medical  attendant  for  the  services  which  thev 
necessarily  require  I  We  are  decidedly  oppoaea 
to  the  present  scale  of  payment ;  but  we  cannot 
in  this  mode  of  displaying  ite  insuflU 


agree  i 
oency. 
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to  adBAniater ^^_ 

■d  if  may  medical  man,  being  mi*. 

k  to  tt  mxm,  toU  Hiehon.  member,  what 

be  said  be  did,  that  aedical  mia  aaaerted  a 
falaebood,  for  the  lav  did  DOt  require  him 
to  paj  for  tbe  medidne,  aa  that  would  come 
o«t  of  tbe  poor-rates,  and  woald  form  part 
of  tbe  legitiinate  ezpenaes  of  proriding  for 
*■  Again,  he  aaid,  eren  if<— and  let 

oaark  tile  oonjimotion,  and  all  his 
,  and  bow  he  pat  them— if  the  me- 
dical maBMidit— erenifhedid— hMTcame 
It  Ibat  tbit  bon.  gentleman,  who  was  himself 
m  nn^strate,  and  who  said  that  he  admini- 
stered  the  law  with  that  promptitade  which 
v&Sfat  alaMat  be  called  gniltr,— how  eame  it 
tbat  be  Rafted  tbis  as  one  of  tbe  grieranees 
of  tbe  people  and  against  the  law?  •*  See,*' 
nid  be,  **  wfaat  the  law  nqntres  of  medioal 
—  ;  yet  liere  is  one  who  staled  to  a  dying 
feaon.  that  he  wooid  not  administer  tlie 
Tcfirf  vUA  bf  law  be  was  oompeHed  to 
do,'*  md  yet  he  Uid  this  as  a  crime  against 
tibe  law. 

Mr.  VmwMAVD,  m  explanation,  said,  that, 
m  makiiig  tim  statement  he  had  made  about 
Mffdical  officers,  he  was  anxious  to  show 
tiMt  tbe  pittance  which  they  received  was  so 
mam  that  H  was  ntteriy  impossible  for  them 
to  atlta^  tB  the  poor.  The  anthority  upon 
J  be  made  that  statement  wm  the  an- 
tbat  was  given  by  Mr.  Gathrie,  the 
^cnt  suigeou,  of  London,  to  a  question 
A^  vaa  pvt  to  Urn  by  the  eomraittee  on 
Ihe  Mk  of  Blay,  1844.  The  qoeition  was 
^  tifettx^^**  An  tbe  committee  to 

that  yonr  objection  is  with  re- 

to  tiie  want  of  imowledge  on  tbe 

part  of  tba  medied  ottoers  that  the  poor 
CBDBoe  be  preperiy  attended  to?"  And  the 
aaoOTer  given  wa»-~*<  No ;  bat  that,  evoi  if 
9,  sam  were  properly  qaaKHed,  he  wodd  not 
be  dbW,  from  the  smallneis  of  tfaeaUowanoe, 
to  do  hii  dnty.  No  respectable  man  woald 
fhe  oAoe,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
Bg  out  aa  interloper,  and  then  he 
I  get  liie  daty  done  by  an  asristant." 
Mr.  RoBBueK  eoald  speak  of  it  as  a 
within  his  own  knowledge,  that 
I  aid  had  been  from  time  to  time 
to  tte  poor  at  the  expense  of  the 


^r.  Hknlbt  stated,  that  certain  soms 

~(  agreed  upon  in  certain  oases,  as  for 

'"^     and    attendance,    and   he  could 

I  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the 

;  ao  paid  was  insufident ;   that  the 

1  gentlemen  who  attended  the  poor 

iwcre  PotaMe  ont  of  Qie  small  sums  alkmed 

•  The  umtf  inference  which  we  can  draw  from 
ftis  admifluon  is,  that  the  medical  aid  allowed 
>y  Goferamcat  under  the  Uw  is  wboHy  iuade- 


to  wipply  the ^ ^.,  .^ 

that  this  was  most  especially  true  in  those 
cases  which  veqaired  the  administration  of 
expensive  drugs. 

▲LUEOSO    PaSSBNCE    OF   TBI   VhAGUM    JX 
THB  MBTBOPOUS. 

Dr.  Twbbdie  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
TimeM,  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of 
typhus  fever  under  a  severe  form  in  the 
inetropolis.  After  stating  that  tbe  admis- 
sions  to  the  Fever  hospital  during  the  present 
year  have  been  but  little  above  the  aver^go 
of  the  last  five  years,  he  says :— •'  In  regard 
to  tbe  character  of  the  cases  looeived  since 
January  last,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
a  very  large  majority  hare  not  boon  cases  of 
typhus  fever,  bat  of  inflammation  of  inter- 
aai  organs,  more  especially  of  Ae  lungi^ 
which  every  medical  practitioner  knows  to 
be  invariably  accompanied  with  more  or  less 
feverish  disturbance  of  the  system.  Indeed, 
for  some  time  past,  the  proportion  of  coset 
of  geanine  typhus  fever  has  been  unusoaUy 
smali^  much  smaller  than,  from  tbe  late 
Bcardty  of  provisions,  and  consequently  iu* 
adequate  supply  of  food,  could  have  been 
anticipated. 

*'  London,  therefore,  affords  at  this  time  • 
striking  contrast  to  many  of  the  large  pro« 
vindal  towns,  in  which  typhus  fever,  from 
causes  which  it  is  unoeceasary  to  advert  to 
at  present,  prevails  to  such  an  »^»nniw^ 
extent. 

"  And,  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  tendency 
to  inilsmmation  of  the  glands  of  the  fine 
and  neck — the  drcamstanoe  on  wlueh  tibe 
t^^parent  connexion  with  plague  is  founded 
—it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  symptom  is 
occasionally  observed  in  very  mild  cases  of 
fever,  but  that  it  has  not  been  a  very  fre- 
quent occurrence  lately,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  observed  in  only  five 
of  452  cases  received  into  tbe  Fever  Hospi- 
tai  since  Januaiy  last ;  and  that  of  these  five 
only  two  have  died,  the  fatal  eVent  m  one 
being  the  result,  not  of  the  glandular  mflam- 
mation,  but  of  old  standing  disease  of  the 
chest 

**  From  these  facts'  I  think  it  may  be  de- 
duoed,— 1st.  That  typhus  fever  is  not  at  tbe 
present  time  alarmingly  prevalent  in  Lon* 
don ;  2d,  that  in  its  character  it  bears  no 
analogy  to  the  plague;  and  3d,  that  the  in- 
habitants  of  London  have  great  cause  of 
thankfulness  that  as  yet  tlie  metropolis  has 
been  visited  with  a  much  less  proportionate 
amount  of  epidemic  fever  than  any  otliar 
city  in  the  kingdom. 

**'^  The  mortality  from  typhus  fever  is  at 
present  much  above  the  avenge  I  the  deaths 
last  week  were  52  to  a  spring  aversge  of  34. 

FBontrci'iow  or  ALBuittiroxrB  vbinb  bt 

-  eANTBAEIDBS. 

4H  a 'Oom wmieation  on'OystMis  from  con- 
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thsrides,  made  by  M.  LaTsUe^  to  the  Academj 
of  Medicine,  at  its  sitting  on  the  15th  inst.,  it 
is  stated  by  the  author  that  under  the  use  of 
this  ▼eaicatory,  at  whatever  part  of  the  body 
it  may  be  applied,  and  however  distant  from 
the  hypogastric  region,  albumen  is  liable 
to  show  itself  in  the  urinary  apparatus,  un- 
der three  forms:  1,  in  solution:  2,  as  a 
deposit  in  the  urine :  and  3,  as  a  false  mem- 
brane produced  in  the  bladder.  The  albu- 
men is  contained  in  the  urine  under  these 
circumstances  in  much  greater  proportion 
tban  in  Bright's  disease: — the  author  states 
that  in  some  instances,  after  a  day's  rest,  the 
deposit  constitutes  more  than  half  the  height 
of  the  liquid.  -  As  an  exception,  the  urine 
may  contain  no  traces :  but  then  vesical 
symptoms,  such  as  pain  and  tenesmus,  are 
absent.  This  is  a  new  form  of  artificial 
albuminuria." — V  Union  Medieale,  Juinl7. 

GRANT  OF  A  PENSION  TO  MR.   NEWPORT. 

We  are  informed  that  Her  Majesty,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  John  Russell,  has 
conferred  upon  Greorge  Newport,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  letter  in  which  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
intention  was  announced,  the  Premier  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  very  numerous 
claims  on  the  fund  devoted  to  this  purpose 
prevented  him  from  making  the  grant  more 
commensurate  with  Mr.  Newport's  scientific 
merits. 

ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  BURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members,  Friday, 
JTune  25th--T.  Taylor— W.  Hand— H.  H. 
Smith— R.  H.  Kemp— C.  W.  Latham— 
E.  Vye— J.  Tarzewell— W.  L.  Thomas^ 
A.  Grant— A.  W.  W.  Smith. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination and  received  certificates  to  practise 
on  the  10th  inst.— Ernest  Powell  Will&ins, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight— William  Pollard 
Roberts,  Yarmouth,  Norfolk  —  Joseph 
Richard  Morgan,  Maidstone  —  Edward 
Bunbury  Passmore,  Lyncombe,  Bath  — 
William  Pearson  Ward,  Royal  Artillery — 
John  Parkin,  High  Town,  near  Leeds — 
John  Maund,  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire. 

June  17. — John  Richardson,  Hindon, 
Wilts — Edward  Lund,  Faversham,  Kent — 
Charles  Palmer,  Liverpool — Charles  Warren 
Price,  Abergavenny— Jonathan  Wybrants, 
Shepton  Mallett — William  Da  vies,  Merthyr, 
Glamorganshire  —  Joseph  Walter  Raleigh 
Baxter,  England,      x 

June  24th. — Herman  Henry  Tribe.  Chat- 
ham— John  Riggs  Miller  Lewis — George 
Augustus  Jeffery,  London— William  Jones, 
Anglesey — George  Uawkesford,  Birming- 
ham —  William  Crosby,  York  —  Thomas 
Clayson  MonrilyaD,  Deal — John  Dickson ^ 


Ebrington,  Yorkshire  —  John  Griffiths 
Doidge,  Cornwall  —  Charles  Broughton, 
Mundham,  Loddon,  Norfolk — John  Taylor 
Rowland,  Mytton,  Salop. 

OBITUARY. 

EDWIN  JOHN  QUBKBTT,  ESft. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  have  to  announce 
the  death  of  Edwin  John  Quekett,  Esq.,  at 
the  early  age  of  38,  after  a  few  hours*  ilU 
ness,  on  Monday  last,  at  his  residence,  in 
Wellclose  Square. 

DR.  GEORGE  JOSEPH  BELL. 

On  the  20th  ult.,  at  Erzeroom,  on  bis 
way  from  Persia,  in  the  34th  year  of  his 
age,  George  Joseph  Bell,  M.B.  Balliol, 
K.C.L.S.,  Radcliffe  Travelling  Fellow  of  Ox- 
ford, and  physician  to  Her  Majesty's  Mis- 
sion in  Persia ;  second  son  of  the  late  Pro* 
fessor  George  Joseph  Bell,  of  Edinburgh. 


£eIection$(  from  3iouniaIfS« 


ON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  INaOLUBLB  AOB- 
STANCBS  FROM  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL 
INTO  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

BT  PROF.  OESTERLEN. 

Ik  some  recent  experiments  Prof.  Oesterlen 
administered,  for  five  or  six  days  in  succes- 
sion, to  five  rabbits,  a  cat,  and  two  young 
fowls,  a  certain  quantity  of  wood- charcoal 
in  their  food.  The  charcoal  was  reduced  to 
the  finest  possible  powder,  and  was  rubbed 
up  with  water.  About  an  ounce  from  first 
to  last  was  taken  by  the  rabbits  :  rather  less 
by  the  other  animals.  Oesterlen  preferred 
charcoal  for  his  experiments,  owing  to  there 
being  no  doubt  about  the  complete  insolu- 
bility in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  smallest  particles  of 
this  substance  being  distinguishable  by  their 
deep  and  uniform  colour,  and  by  their 
peculiar  forms;  the  points  and  edges  on 
their  surface  preventing  their  being  mistaken 
for  particles  of  pigment.  In  all  the  experi- 
ments the  excrements  voided  from  the  ani-^ 
mals  were  coloured  black. 

After  administering  the  charcoal  for  five 
or  six  days,  the  animals  were  severally 
strangled,  and  the  blood  of  each  was  ex-* 
amined.  One  of  the  mesenteric  veins  waa 
in  the  first  place  opened,  and  a  drop  of 
blood  removed  thereifrom  on  to  a  slip  of 
glass,  carefully  cleaned  from  all  trace  of  dust 
and  charcoal,  and  then  examined  beneath, 
the  microscope.  In  such  oases,  it  was 
noticed  that  in  a  portion  of  the  blood, 
extending  over  not  more  than  half  a  line  of 
surface,  Siere  were  from  three  to  six  partU 
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^68  oC  diarooal.  which  were  in  all  respecU 
snulsr  to  those  of  the  charcoal  adminbtered. 
Tl^e  aBHdlest  and  most  abundant  of  these 
partides  were  not  more  than  from  1 -300th 
to  l-200tfa  of  a  line  in  diameter ;  others, 
however,  end  fay  no  meana  a  few,  were  from 
1.30th  to  I- 100th  of  a  line  in  length,  by 
l-lSOth    to    l-150th  in    breadth:    whilst 
,  again,  appeared  so  large,  that  it  is  a 
for  wonder  how  they  could  have 
their    way  into  the  blood  through 
epithdiiun,  mucous  membrane,  and  the  walls 
off  the  hlood-veaaels.     For  example,  some 
^vere  l-60th,  l-42d,  and  even  more,  of  a 
line  in  kng^,  and  almost  equally  as  broad. 
IiSmbj  appeared    as    blocks,    with    ragged 
^dgetp   or  .with  teeth,  spines,  or  tail-like 
prooeeges  projecting  from  them ;  others  were 
dbtiiietiy  triangular :  and  in  many  the  pores 
were  dearly  discernible,  so  that  the  particles 
of  charcoal  could  not  be  mistaken  for  pig- 
seat  oeils.      Similar  particles   were    also 
fcuad   in  tolerably   abundant    quantity  in 
blood   from  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  ; 
also  in  the  blood-coagula  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  in  the  liver,  the  lungs,  the  spleen, 
more  scantily  in  the  kidneys*  and  lastly  in 
the  inferior  cava.     In  the  cat,  the  contents 
ef  the  thoracic  duct  were  examined,  but  no 
tvsee   ol  diarcoal  was  found  therein ;   the 
qoaniity  fonnd  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
aevcnl  organs  of  this  animal  was  also  much 
maaOer  than  in  the  rabbits  and  fowls.   None 
of  the  charcoal  could  with   certainty   be 
leeogniaed  in  either  the  urine  or  the  bile ; 
no  alteration  could  be  detected  on  the  mu- 
coos   sttrfacc  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal 
canaly   or  in  any  of  the  other  organs  or 
hknd-veaaels :   the  whole  intestinal  mucous 
anrfaec  had  of  course  a  blackish-grey  colour. 
That  other  insoluble  substances  besides 
darooal  can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood  was 
abovn  by  experiments  on  two  rabbits  and  a 
jonng  &wl,  to  whom  recently-precipitated 
Pknssian  blue  was  administered  with  their 
£do«L     like  excrements  were  coloured  blue  ; 
and   after  death  there  were  found  in  the 
Uood  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  of  the  portal 
vein,  as  also  in  different  organs  of  the  body, 
a   oooaidersble  quantity  of  roundish  dark 
^Btades,  which  exactly  resembled  those  of 
Praaaian  bloe,  and  around  the  maigins  of 
whkh,  when  highly   magnified,    a    bluish 
htstre  appeared.      Neither   Prussian  blue, 
however,  nor  cinnabar,  or  any  other  red  or 
yeOow  iubttance,  is  so  well  suited  for  these 
experiments  as  dwrcoal,  since  their  mole- 
cnJes  do  not  possess  such  a  characteristic 
Ibrm  as  those  of  charcoal  do,   and  their 
pccnliar  colour  becomes  manifest  only  when 
many  of  them  are  heaped  together. 

The  general  oondusion  which  must  be 
derived  from  the  resnlta  of  the  above  experi- 
■mta  seems  to  be  that,  contrary  to  the 
pvevaiting  opinion,  solid  insoluble  substances 


may  be  taken  up  from  the  intestinal  canal 
into  the  blood-vessels.— iGTeZ/er't  AreM^ 
Bd.  iv.  Heft  1. 

ON  THB  CHANOB8  IN  COMPOSITION  UNDBK- 
OONB  BY  THB  CONTBNTS  OV  BBNS'  BGGB 
BBFOBB  AND  AVTBR  INCUBATION. 

BT  M.  CAPBZZnOLI. 

SoiffB  experiments  have  been  lately  per- 
formed by  M.  CapessuoU  on  hens'  eggs 
and  young  chickens,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  kind  and  quantity  of  the 
materials  consumed  during  the  early  periods 
of  life,  both  before  and  after  incubation : 
and  of  determining  the  changes  which  these 
materials  undergo  in  the  system.  The  re- 
sults of  these  experiments  he  has  expressed 
in  a  tabular  form.  The  first  table  contains 
the  analysis  of  twelve  eggs :  and  shews  that 
the  mean  quantity  of  fatty  matter  contained 
in  each  egg  amounts  to  120  grains,  that  of 
albuminous  matter  to  160  grains,  and  that 
of  water  to  780  grains.  The  fatty  matter 
was  extracted  by  means  of  ether  and  boil- 
ing alcohol :  all  the  residue  was  regarded  as 
albuminous  matter:  while  the  quantity  of 
water  was  ascertained  by  abstracting  from 
the  weight  of  the  whole  egg,  the  united 
weights  of  the  shell  and  of  the  fatty  and 
albuminous  matters.  The  second  .table 
shews  the  results  of  similar  analyses  per- 
formed on  14  chickens,  some  of  which  were 
examined  previous  to  incubation,  others 
after  they  had  left  the  shell  and  had  par- 
taken of  various  articles  of  food.  The 
same  table  also  gives  the  degree  of  heat  of 
several  of  the  diickens  at  Uie  moment  of 
death;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ex- 
crements evacuated  during  life;  and  the 
period  of  the  first  appearance  of  uric  acid 
in  the  allantois  daring  incubation.  On 
comparing  the  quantity  of  fat  and  of  albu- 
minous matter  in  any  of  the  chickens  (as 
given  in  this  table),  with  the  average  quan- 
tity of  these  substances  in  the  egg,  it  at 
once  appears  how  much  fat  and  albumen 
has  been  lost  or  consumed  by  the  chicken. 

From  his  several  observations  the  author 
draws  the  following  conclusions.  1.  During 
incubation,  and  during  the  life  of  the  chick 
after  its  escape  from  the  shell,  the  'diminu- 
tion undergone  in  the  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  is  less  than  that  undergone  by  the 
albuminous  matter :  and  this  is  so,  whatever 
be  the  food  partaken  of  by  the  chick  after 
its  escape  from  the  shell.  2.  The  diminu- 
tion itself  is  very  slight  during  incubation, 
however  late  the  period  is  to  which  this  pro- 
cess is  prolonged ;  the  loss  in  wdght  there- 
fore which  the  contents  of  the  egg  suffer 
during  incubation  is  for  the  most  part  at  the 
expense  merely  of  the  water.  3.  The  di- 
miniztion  of  both  the  fatty  and  albuminous 
matters  is  very  great  when  the  chicken  has 
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IHtd  te  IMM  tin*  liithoirt  ibod  after  ite 
«c^t  frwi  tbft  ikeU :  ao  gnat  tbat  in  mnt 
instancet  when  the  chickena  had  hecn  de- 
prived of  all  food  for  about  a  day  and  a 
Mf,  the  quantity  of  fiitty  matter  oostauied 
m  their  body  had  diminished  to  laaa  than 
cne  half  of  ifci  original  amoant»  The  aifati- 
minons  matter  did  not  diminish  in  such  a 
degree,  though  its  decrease  was  very  con- 
•UMble,  amonntiBg  to  abont  one-third  its 
original  quantity.  4.  In  chickena  fed  with 
flour  and  sngar  tiie  diminution  waa  alao 
^cry  great :  greater  eren,  as  regards  the  fit, 
Ikan  in  the  former  case.  Notwithstanding 
this,  however,  it  csnnot  be  supiiosed  that 
Hm  kind  of  food  contributed  nothing  to  the 
aMintenanee  of  life;  for  the  rhirirens  in 
^peslion  lived  longer,  and  were  more  lively 
and  active,  tiim  those  to  whom  no  food  at 
nU  was  given.  It  ii  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  this  non-nHrogenoua  food  they  found 
•OBse  compensation  for  the  large  oonsump- 
tbn  of  material  effected  during  respiratioD. 
5.  LAfltly,  even  in  those  chickma  which 
wan  fed  in  the  ordinary  way,  a  remarkable 
JiminntioB  in  the  qosntity  of  fatty  snd  si- 
Imnunous  matters  was  observed ;  so  that  it 
Mist  be  inferred,  that  chickens  in  the 
oariiBst  periods  of  Kfe  always  consume  more 
material  than  tliey  obtain  by  means  of  their 
food. 

It  may  be  ccodndcd  from  all  the  above, 
liint  even  attunHnoue  substances  are  em- 
ployed in  the  reepiratory  prooesa :  and  in 
tiioae  cases  even,  in  whidi  those  aiticlea  of 
food  that  in  the  strietsst  sense  may  be  re- 
garded as  respiratory,  are  provided  in  foil 
^[uantity.-*^etf«r^t  Jrtkiay  vol.  iv.  p.  39. 
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Dbathb  im  DirrnaBNT  Disraicrs. 


<84  te  number  fRegUtrara*  DUMeU,  U9. 
Poj^uiaHoH,  in  1841, 1,915,104.) 

Wbst— Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  Georre, 
HSnofei  Square;  Westminster;  St.  MarOn 
in  the  Fields  t  St  James  . .  (FOp.  801,896)    118 

KoaTB—St.  Marylebone;  St.  Psncrss; 
TsUngton ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,803)    910 

CBifTaAL~St.GHesand  St.Georgpe;  Strand; 
Holbom;  QerkenweU;  St.  Luke;  Best 
London s  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374.759)    181 

Bast— Shoreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  Wnite- 
ehapel;  St.  George  in  the  last;  Stepney; 
FOplsr POp.898,947)    196 

South  — St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondsey ;  St.  Georve.  Sonthwark ; 
Vewineton]  Lambeth ;  Wandfewortii  and 
Claphunt  Camberwell;  RothsrWthet 
Greenwieh (Fop.  47)^469)  _V0 

..*.. SIS 


CauBBa  ov  Dnan, 

ALLCAVeBB 

SrneinBn  Gaosbs. 

1.  Ji^sw<fe(orBpidemicJBndemac, 
Conttgious)  DUeaaea . . 
8paradle  DUemet,  vis.— 
9.  Dropsy,  Csnesr,  te.  of  nnoe 

tainscat   

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

andSenses  

4.Lann  and  other  Organs  of 
Baspirstion 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  ...... 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Orpins  of  Digestion    

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  te.. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases   of   the 

Uterus,  te 

9.  Bhematism,    Disesses  of  the 
Bones,  Joints,  &e.   

10.  Skin,  CeUolar  Tissue,  te 

11.  Old  Age 

19.  Violence,  Privatlott,  Cold,  and 


978      914 


901 

101 
147 
351 

96y 

91 
91 

14 

15 

8 

48 


166 

99 
158 
178 


70 

8 

10 

8 

9 

8fl 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the 
Deaths  ftom  the  BMet  important  special 

Convulsion 

Bronchitia 


Small-pox 
Messles  . 
Scarlatina 
H( 


40 

Phthisis  .7i^  I  r.  1 184 
Dis.  of  Longs,  te.    7 

TJefching U 

Dis.  Stomach,  te.    4 
Dis.  of  Liver,  te.  IS 


HydrsosphslnB.. 

Apoplexy 21  |  Chfldbirfh  . 

P&ralysis IS     Dis.  of  Uterus,te. 


6 
1 

RavAaas.— The  total  mnnber  at  deaths  was 
64  below  the  weekly  spring  avenge.    The  mor- 
messles  is  on  the 


MBTEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mesn  Height  of  Barometer 99*58 

«•         '•         Thermometer* 56* 

Self-registering do.^  ....  max.  88*5    min.  38* 
<*    in  the  Thames  water   —    64'5      —   60* 

•  Wnm  ISobMvratiaM  daUj.       k  8w. 

Rain,  in  inches,  -94:  snm  of  the  dally  ohser- 
vationa  taksn  at  9  o'clock. 

Metemrotogieal.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  9*6"  below  the  mesn  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  omitted  to  state  In  our  last  number  thst  the 
correspondence  between  Professor  Syme  snd 
Mr.  Cesar  Hswkins  wss  published  st  the 
request  of  Prof.  Syme. 

We  sre  obliged  to  Dr.  Murphy  for  thecopiaof 
the  Chemiet  which  have  safely  resched  as. 

The  Report  of  the  Ificroeeopictf  Society  nest 
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ZecttttfsL 

COURSE  OF  SURGEEY, 
neKcmred  »•  tke  ytart  1846  and  1847, 

By  Bbaksbt  B.  Coopss,  F.R.S. 

Bmgeom,  aad  Lecturer  on  SNun^ery  at  Guy'i 
Hospital. 

Lectubb  V. 

2ie»9infiom — Adhetion — Phefiotnena  result' 
imff  from  Usum — Effusion  qf  blood — 
^MMiom  qf  Ijfmyh— period  different  in 
diJTereni  tiuues — Organization  ofjibrine 
— Union  by  adhesion  not  always  to  be- 
attempted — Plastic  surgery — Talieotius 
— After  treatment — Dressing  wounds — 
Comtustd  and  lacerated  wounds — Punc- 
tured wounds — Constitutional  effects — 
laeieioti — Poisoned  wounds. 

Amwsal  Poisons — natural — morbid — Lie- 
big's  views. 

1  BATK  now,  gentlemen,  fioisbed  the  con- 
ii^inlitiii  of  Iiritation ;  and  as  I  bare  tbown 
Aat  eonaCitntional  irritatioB  may  sometimes 
rtoj^  sfaort  of  the  accession  of  symptomatic 
r,  «>  I  flhall  now  have  to  describe  to  yon, 
lo^  inflammations  do  also  sometimes 
i  wtthoBt  prodoeing  sappnration  or 
fganxation  of  the  affected 
I  fed,  therefore,  indined  to  draw 
I  analogj  between  the  two  derangements, 
fc,  JBst  as  local  inflammation  may  termi- 
i  m  resolution,  or  go  on  to  suppuration, 
1,  or  gangrene,  so  may  irritation 
t  in  resolotion,  or  go  on  to  irritative 
Aiwer,  and  its  consequences. 

JReoolution.  —  When  inflammation  ends 
flfMSofiaoeoosly,  or  is  checked  by  the  appliea- 
tea  of  remedies,  whether  constitutional  or 
topical,  it  is  said  to  have  terminated  in  Reso- 
laiion,  and  the  symptoms  subside,  leaving 
■o  ififlofganization  of  the  affected  structure. 
i  may  be  considered,  in  fact,  as  the  only 
1 ;  for,  although  inflamma- 
i  nay  lead  to  Ibrther  effects,  as  adhesion, 
'  ,  &C.,  BO  soon  as  these  processes 
Iiwe  aoeooipEshed  their  results,  the  inflam- 
latioB  has  stiU  to  snbside. 
^<2icrioM.— None  of  the  results  of  inflam- 
are  aaore  important  than  that  phe- 
o  tenned  the  adhesive  process, 
'  it  be  considered  as  a  safeguard  from 
\  effects  which  would  otherwise 
aa  freqoently  occur  even  from  the  slight 
^~^  '"  to  wbidi  the  human  frame  is  so 
exposed,  or  whether  it  be  esti- 
{ Ibr  the  oflSce  it  performs  in  the  healing 
ly  or  reaniting  parts  of  the  body  recently 
""  "  *  "  The  series  of  phenomena  which 
the  violent  division  of  texture  are 
1023.    JM/y9,  1847. 


not,  however,  ooastant  ia  their  order,  oar 
equal  in  their  violence,  as  the  degree  of 
action  set  up  depends  upon  many  oonooooi* 
fimt  circnmatanoes,  namely,  the  manner  ia 
which  the  wound  was  inflicted,  the  texture 
which  is  severed,  and  the  constitutioo  of  the 
person  injured.      Whatever    may   be  the 
amount  of  these  complications,  effusion  of 
blood  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is  a  certidn 
effect  of  lesion,  which  soon  coagulates  mors 
or  less,  separating  the  divided  edges  of  the 
wound.      This  coagulation  of  the  effused 
Mood  may  be  considered  as  a  salutary  pro* 
cess,  as  it  prevents  a  further  effusion  by 
blocking  up  the  mouths  of   the    divided 
vessels :  when,  therefore,  then  is  a  tendency 
to  htemorrhage  after  an  operation,  surgeone 
should  not  be  too  diligent  in  sponging  away 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  wound^ 
but,  having  secured  the  larger  vessels,  leave 
the  coagulnm  sufficiently  long  to  produce 
the  secondary  effect  of  permanently  sealtn(( 
the  smaller  branches.     It  is  for  this  purpose 
you  frequently  see  that  after  amputatione 
and  the  removal  of  breasts  that  the  wounda 
are  not  dressed  for  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  operation  has  been  performed.     If  the 
coagulnm  be  not  removed, — which  should 
never  be  resorted  to  unless  it  be  so  large  as 
widely  to  separate  the  divided  edges  of  the 
wound,  and  prevent  their  subsequent  adbe« 
sion, — the  serum  and  red  particles  are  ab« 
sorbed,  and  the  approximation  of  the  edgee 
of  the  wound  is  promoted  by  the  contraction 
of  the  fibrine.     From  the  irritation,  insepa- 
rable from  the  infliction  of  the  wQund, — ^from. 
the  presence  of  the  coagnlum, — ^from  the 
increased  demand  of  the  injured  tissue  for 
nutrition, — the  arteries  of  the  surrounding 
parts  become  increased  in  their  action,  and 
the  capillaries  consequently  distended ;  the 
blood  in  them    immediately    undergoes  a 
change  resulting  from  these  conditions,  and 
fibrine,  or  coagulable  lymph,  is  poured  out^ 
as  a  tenacious   diffluent  substance,   which 
soon  coagulates,  and  in  a  few  hours  becomes 
organized.     The  length  of  time,  however, 
for  its  organization   differs    from    various 
circumstances,  and  most  especially  from  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  how  this 
fibrine  is  supplied  with  blood,  whether  fh>m 
the  extremities  of  the  divided  blood-vessels,or 
from  the  capillaries ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
is  derived  from  the  capillaries,  being,  in  fact, 
a  corresponding  action  to  that  which  is  con* 
stantly  going  on  in  the  natural  nutrition  of 
every  structure  of  the  body,— but,  under 
injury,  rendered  much  more  active  and 
evident  from  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
cited the  action.  The  time  which  elapses 
before  the  fibrine  is  poured  out  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  inflamed  tissue, 
liie  capillaries  of  the  serous  membranes 
furnish  it  more  quickly  than  those  of  any 
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Other  stractare ;  for,  in  two  hoan  after  the 
operatioii  for  hernia,  I  belieye  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  bat  been  found  closed  from 
the  outer  wound  by  the  effuBion  of  lymph. 
Sir  Everard  Home  found,  29  hoars  after  the 
operation  for  8trang:ulated  hernia,  that  this 
lymph  had  become  organised,  and  admitted 
injection  into  its  newly-formed  Tcssels. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lymph  orfibrine 
becomes  organized  is  an  important  physio- 
logical question.  By  some  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  new  Teasels  are  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  extremities  of  the  old 
ones  from  the  edges  of  the  wound  inosculat- 
ing with  one  another,  whilst  others  main- 
tain, that  the  red  corpuscles  are  exuded 
from  the  capillaries,  and,  thrusting  their 
passage  through  the  meshes  of  the  fibrine, 
thus  form  channels  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  edges  of  the  wound,  and  in 
this  way  constitute  the  new  blood-vessels. 
John  Hunter  was  of  opinion  that  the  fibrine 
of  the  effused  blood  became  organised ;  and, 
although  this  opinion  is  not  generally  ad- 
mitted,  I  am  oertain  I  have  seen  injections 
permeate  a  clot  of  fibrine  from  the  coaguium 
of  blood,  which  originally  filled  up  the 
medullary  cavity  of  a  broken  bone  imme- 
diately upon  the  infliction  of  the  injury. 
The  union  of  all  clean-cut  wounds  depends 
upon  this  proceps  of  adhesion,  and  was 
termed  by  Hunter,  the  *' union  by  the  first 
intention:"  it  is  a  phenomenon  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  surgeon,  as 
vrithout  it  no  operation  could  possibly  be 


Qlover'B  SHteh. 


Quiti  Suture. 


performed  with  any  hope  of  m  snooessfol 
issue.  When  you  understand  the  prindptes 
which  regulate  the  action  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  adhesion,  m  the  practice  of 
your  profession  you  will  find  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  them  to  focilitate  the 
union  of  incised  wounds  by  this  proeess;: 
which,  when  judiciously  effected,  may  be* 
accomplished  with  little  or  no  constltationaL 
disturbance  to  the  patient:  while,  on  the 
contrary,  if  not  well  managed,  a  much  more 
protracted  mode  of  euro  must  be  established, 
and  the  constitution  rendered  liable  to  be- 
come severely  affected. 

One  of  the  great  objects  is  to  produce' 
close  coaptation  of  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
and  to  maintain  this  approximation ;  for,  if 
they  remain  separated,  union  by  adhesion 
cannot  be  accomplished.  Sutures  are  there- 
fore frequently  employed,  but,  as  a  general, 
rule,  they  should  be  avoided  if  the  object  can* 
be  obtained  by  more  simple  and  less  irritat- 
ing means,  such  as  plasters  and  bandages. 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  sutures 
employed,  to  which  I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion. The  first  is  the  glover's  stitch :  it  is 
the  one  in  use  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies,  and* 
1  think  but  little  applicable  to  the  living- 
subject,  although  i  have  seen  it  employed  in' 
hare-lip  upon  one  or  two  occasions  with* 
great  success.  I  should  think,  however,  the* 
frequent  introduction  of  the  needle,  and  th« 
quantity  of  silk  employed,  likely  to  induce  toa 
much  irritation,  and  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  adhesive  reparation. 

Interrupted  Suture,       Twitted  Suture*" 


■^^VyW^- 


He  quill  suture  is  under  many  circum- 
stances well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  edges  of  a  wound  in  good  appo- 
sition. It  causes  no  pressure  immediately 
on  the  wound,  and,  instead  of  inverting  the 
cuticle,  which  prevents  union, — as,  indeed, 
the  glover's  stitch  is  apt  to  do,— it  tends  to 
produce  a  slight  eversion,  and  brings  the 
parts  in  the  best  possible  position  for  union. 
The  interrupted  sutare  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently employed  by  surgeons,  and  silk  is 
the  ligature  generally  used,  but  platinum 
wire  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons ;  but,  as 
it  is  rarely  necessary,  or  right,  to  leave  the 
■utures  in  the  wound  longer  than  48  hours, 
I  think  it  signifies  but  little  whether  platinum 
wire  or  silk  be  employed.  I  confess  I  like 
the  latter,  as  being  far  more  manageable. 
The  twisted  suture  is  principally  employed 


in  the  operation  for  hare- lip,  and  in  dosing, 
an  unnatural  opening  in  the  urethra.  It 
consists  of  the  silk  being  twisted  around  a  pin^ 
passed  through  the  two  edges  of  the  wonnd^ 
which  are  kept  in  approximation  by  the 
frequent  turnings  of  the  ligature  around  the 
pin  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  Although 
sutures  are  not  very  frequently  required, 
they  are  certainly  of  advantage,  and  should 
be  employed  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  ab- 
domen, attended  with  a  hazard  of  the  escape 
of  the  viscera ;  and  under  those  circumstances 
in  which  the  edges  of  a  wound  cannot  be 
brought  into  perfect  contact  by  sticking- 
plaster  bandages  and  appropriate  position. 

With  regard  to  plasters,  the  least  irritating 
are  the  best,  and  I  have  never  met  with  any 
so  good  as  the  adhesive  plaster  of  this  hos- 
pit^,  which  is  composed  of  the  foUovriog 
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I : — fi  Cent,  Saponis,  ^jt.  ;  Em- 
^viij.  ;  Scsqniozide  Ferri, 
3|.  M«— Cu-  better,  in  my  opinion,  than  that 
eonapond  of  a  aohition  of  istnglam,  spread 
cm.  eB  ailk,  whidi  I  liave  never  found  raffi- 
I  iiwrij  adhenve  to  liiist  to,  tlie  slightest 
K  idfrays  loosening  it ;  and  a  certain 
of  nnpport  is  always  required,  al- 
i  plaatera  ate  not  intended  to  exert  a 
md  loree  in  msintaining  the  proximit]^ 
•ff  tbe  edges  of  a  voond.  Bsndages  may 
SQBBCAiiBcn  be  employed  instead  of  autores, 
and,  wben  cfidenk  for  the  purpose,  are  gene- 
felly  ptefcnblBa 

Adhrainn,  howerer,  is  not  always  to  be 
'  ~  a  the  termination  of  lesion,  as 
interruptiQg  ciacnmstanoes  may  in- 
wjth  its  eompletion.  Ulceration, 
r  or  doughingy  may  result  either 
froas  IocbI  or  ooastitotional  causes,  which, 
iBfteft,  akonid  be  recognised  by  the  surgeon, 
an  It  mmf  dstermme  him  not  to  attempt  the 
■naoB  by  adhesion,  but  rather  induce  him  to 
i  another  process  of  cure,  which, 
protracted,  he  has  learned 
is  more  appropriate  to  the 
i  ai  the  injury,  and  general  condition 
pntlral.  Penons  with  broken  down 
from  debauched  habits,  we 
do  not  furnish  from  their  blood  or- 
fibfine,  but  unhealthy  effusions, 
we  do  not  persist  in  the 
by  the  first  intention, 
_  I  the  grsnnlating.  process,  by 
the  general  health  of  the  patient. 
Aprecantioo  we  should  always  adopt,  in- 
deed, before  we  submit  unhealthy  people  to 
may  wawoidBble  snzgical  operation;  for 
«iavoidable  it  must  be  to  induce  a  surgeon 
to  Qtpvateoa  an  unhealthy  patient. 

Bet  In  heahliy  persons  we  look  for  the 
Venefirisl  dieets  of  adhesion ;  and,  in  fact, 
in  pmetice,  rest  our  confidence  more  on  this 
waiutmrj  adioa  than  on  any  other  sequel  of 
infiaiBniatioiK  for  the  checking  of  hiemor- 
Aa^^99  wril  as  for  the  union  of  wounds  both 
4if  wait  and  bard  structures. 

:  surgery  is  so  called  from  the  ope- 
relying  wholly  upon  the  effusion  of 
mSbemve  ntatter,  or  plasma,  to  secure  the 
msnon  which  he  requires.  Talicotius  has 
rendered  bis  name  renowned,  from  being, 
early  in  the  annals  of  surgery,  as  famous 
for  has  sttempts,  and  success  indeed,  in 
xemoring  eougenital  malformations,  re- 
moriag  traumatic  disfigurements,  engrafting 
wtw  noaes  and  ears,  and  re-establishing  the 
ategrHy  of  damaged  excretory  canals.  Such 
operatioDS  are  s^l  adopted,  and  I  have  no 
doriit  many  of  you  have  seen  the  operation 
porlbnaed,  for  the  removal  of  the  deformity 
«f  a  "  baie-Up/'  which  is  a  plastic  opera- 
fioB,  and  is  generaUy  successful  in  its  result ; 
not  no  madi  can  be  said  for  most  of  these 
for  when  a  portion  of  skin  has 


to  be  partially  dissected  from  its  natural 
position,  to  be  brought  down  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engrafting  on  a  neighbouring  exposed 
surface,  you  must  not  be  ^sappointed  if  you 
find  that  the  adhesion  does  not  take  plaoe, 
and  that  your  operation  fails  from  the 
sloughing  of  the  borrowed  portion  of  in- 
tegument. I  have  twice  attempted  to 
close  an  opening  in  the  urethera  by  a  plsstic 
operation ;  one  a  traumatic  case,  and  the 
other  congenital.  I  failed  in  both,  finding . 
it  totally  imposaiblB  to  pravent  the 
passage  of  the  urine  through  the  wound 
during  micturition,  which  prevented  the 
union  by  adhesion.  Some  cases  have 
been  recorded,  in  old  works  on  surgery,  of 
fingen  and  noses  having  been  completely 
severed  from  the  body,  and,  upon  bong 
aocuriitely  replsced,  have  become  perma- 
nently reunited.  From  some  experiments 
which  I  have  made,  I  have  reason  to 
doubt  whether  a  part,  once  severed  com- 
pletely from  the  living  body,  oan  be  made 
to  reunite.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  transplanted  teeth  and 
the  spun  of  fowls  into  a  cock's  comb,  and 
the  legs  of  other  birds ;  and  that  there  are 
preparations  preserved,  both  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  in  the  Museum  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  which  shew  them  adherent 
in  their  new  positions :  but  it  is  yet  to  be 
proved  if  the  attachment  be  any  thing  be- 
yond mere  cohesion,  independent  of  actual 
vascular  connection.  Such  cases,  gentle- 
men, are  to  be  considered  rather  as  the 
curiosities  in  plastic  surgery,  and  not  very 
likely  to  occupy  much  of  your  attention. 
But  in  the  everyday  duties  of  your  profession, 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  adhesive  process;  it  may  be,  in  the 
simple  healingof  a  trivial  wound,  or,  it  may 
be,  in  the  attempt  to  convert  the  formidable 
accident  of  compound  fracture  into  a 
simple  one,  by  closing  the  wound  by  adhe- 
sion, and  thus  converting  the  injury  into 
what  John  Hunter  called  a  ''compound 
simple  fracture,"  in  centra-distinction  to 
the  **  simple  compound  fracture,"  as  he 
termed  the  solution  of  continuity  of  bone, 
which  had  been  simple,  but  had  become 
converted  into  a  compound  fracture  by 
subsequent  ulceration  or  abscess,  producing 
an  external  wound,  communicating  witL 
the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone. 

I  have  already  said,  it  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered that  every  indsed  wound  can  be  made 
to  unite  by  the  adhesive  process,  or  that 
even  attempte  should  be  made  to  effect 
it.  The  following  conditions  would  forbid 
the  practurei — if  too  great  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the  wound, 
if  its  edges  be  inflamed,  or  foreign  sub- 
stances penetrating  the  tissues,  then  it 
would  be  iigudicious  to  produce  coaptetion, 
as  a  degree  of  inflammation,   beyond  that 
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siecesMry  to  adhesion,  is  either  already 
prewnt,  or  liable  to  ooenr.  Remember, 
however,  that  a  certain  degree  of  inflam- 
XBation  is  essential  to  the  adhesive  mode  of 
union,  and  yet  it  most  not  go  beyond  a 
certain  extent ;  hence,  therefore,  sometimes 
the  propriety  of  promoting  inflammation, 
and,  again,  the  probable  neoesdty  of 
chMking  and  modifying  it,  during  the  re- 
paration of  an  incised  wound.  Stimulating 
or  soothing,  and  even  depleting  measures, 
may  be  necessary^  therefore,  to  regulate  the 
required  action. 

Pain,  yon  know,  constitutes  a  symptom 
of  inflammation,  but  it  may  be  the  mere 
retnlt  inseparable  from  the  infliction  of  a 
wound.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  unsafe  to 
pmoribe  opium,  as  it  is  liable  to  suppress, 
not  only  the  natural  secretions  of  the 
body,  but  also  the  effusions  necessary  to 
reparation ;  in  tiie  latter  case  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered,  and  we  often  presctibe  it  after 
painfol  operations,  as  it  not  only  alleviates 
sttffering,  hut  tends  to  prevent  the  oocnr- 
renoe  of  a  rigor,  so  frequently  following 
severe  surgical  operations. 

The  treatment  of  a  patient  during  the  pro- 
cess of  the  cure  of  a  wound,  may,  in  a  very 
great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the  appearance 
and  actual  condition  of  the  effusions  from  its 
surface,  as  they  form  the  best  indications  of 
the  real  state  of  the  oonstitotion,  and  enables 
the  surgeon  scientiflcaUy  to  choose  the  ap- 
propriate constitutional  and  local  remedies. 
Whether  evaporating  lotions  or  poultices, 
whether  stimulating  or  sedative  applications, 
are  to  be  had  recourse  to ;  and  whether  an- 
tiphlogistic or  tonic  remedies  are  to  be  the 
constitutional  means  adopted. 

You  observe,  therefore,  gentlemen,  how 
necessary  it  is  that  you  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  oonverssnt  with  the  treatment  of 
internal  derangements,  as  with  the  sdapta- 
tion  of  local  adjustments,  for  the  cure  of 
iMmndi* 

In  the  hesling  of  wounds  of  all  kinds, 
the  repetition  of  the  application  of  "  dress- 
ings''  is  always  necessary;  and  let  me 
urge  you  to  the  necessity  of  gentleness  in 
this  procedure,— try  to  diminish  as  much 
9M  possible  the  suflterings  of  your  patient ; 
and  remember  that  by  the  violent  removal 
ci  plasters,  that,  although  you  may  save 
your  time,  you  are  very  likely  to  undo  na- 
ture's curative  processes,  and  not  only  pro- 
tract the  period  of  your  patient's  recovery, 
but  probably  prevent  the  adhesive  union, 
which,  but  for  your  hasty  interference  and 
loughness,  was  all  but  completed.  It  is 
laid,  a  surgeon  should  possess  a  lady's  hand, 
a  lion's  heart,  and  an  eagle's  eye ;  but  even 
these  gifts  would  avail  him  nothing  without 
he  poaseesed  humanity  enough  to  direct 
them. 

On  the  dressing  of  ''stumps' 


putations,  more  depends  as  to  the  welU 
doing  of  the  patient  than  upon  the  am* 
putation  itself.  One  perron  cannot  possibly* 
perform  this  duty  welli  fior  itisrequhned 
that  the  stump  should  be  firmly  supported 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  dressing, 
and  the  wft  parts  pressed  forward,  so  as  not 
only  to  prevent  their  retraction  while  the 
plasteri  are  being  removed,  but  also  t& 
assist  in  keeping  the  end  of  the  bone  wdl 
covered ;  not  more  than  two  strips  of  the 
plaster  should  be  removed  at  once,  and 
when  the  edges  of  the  wound,  thus  exposed^ 
have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  by  gentle  ab- 
lution, fresh  straps  should  be  applied  in  the 
place  of  the  removed  ones,  and  in  this  man* 
ner  the  dressing  may  be  progresshrdy 
completed,  if  there  be  no  rearon  to  give  up 
the  hopes  of  heating  the  wound  by  a&esion*. 
When  it  is  ascertained  that  the  process  of 
adhesion  is  not  applicable,  other  means  most 
be  adopted,^-«uch  as  tend  to  fiutlitate  umoA 
by  granulation,  which  pnMBess  may  witlL 
propriety  be  termed  "  seeoudary  intention." 
When  there  are  many  wounds  to  be  dressed 
upon  the  same  perron,  as  is  ro  freqiientl|r 
the  case  in  scalds  and  bams,  they  should 
not  all  be  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the 
irritating  influence  of  external  agents,  bat 
they  should  be  sepsrately  dressed,  by  whidi 
precaution  you,  not  only  save  your  patieal 
much  suffering,  but  eonduoe  greatly  to  tiift 
rapidity  of  his  cure* 

Conitued  fmd  kteerated  wnmdt  arenot^ 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  incised.- 
ones,  for  no  hopes  of  union  by  adhesion  era 
to  be  anticipated,  the  tissues  having  received, 
w  severo  an  injury  that  their  capillaries  are 
incapable  of  pouring  out  lympth  until  tho 
injured  parts  have  been  removed,  eitlisr  by 
slongh  or  disintegrBtion«  wlien  the  healthy 
capillaries  set  op  a  new  process,  and  throw 
out  lymph  upon  the  surface.  This,  bo>- 
coming  orgsnised,  constitutes  what  is  tensed 
the  process  of  gramdatioD— a  subject  to  be 
dwelt  upon  mora  particularly  when  speak* 
ing  of  gun-shot  wounds. 

Puneiured  looimds  are  remarkable  for  the 
degree  of  constitutional  irritation  they  create  f 
nor  is  there  any  very  satisfactory  explane* 
tion  of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  It  hae 
been  attributed  to  the  extent  of  the  wound 
being  in  depth,  instead  of  in  surfiroe,  ro  that 
the  consequent  effusions  are  pent  up  from 
the  inextensibiltty  of  the  tissues,  instead  of 
being  allowed  readily  to  escape.  The  greater 
degree  of  pain  whidi  is  usually  experienced 
from  punctured  wounds  may  depend  ala» 
upon  the  larger  sise  of  the  nerves  which 
have  been  injured  by  the  penetrating  in* 
strnment.  If  such  be  the  conditions  of  a 
punctured  wound,  it  seems  fairly  indicated^ 
that  rendering  it  an  incised  one  by  freely 
laying  it  open,  would  at  once  relieve  the 
patient's  suiSerings,  by  liberating  the  efiu* 
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noBB  ;  9ad,  wbcn  fascue,  thece,  and  tesdons 
«ie  womidbd,  which  poisess  bat  little  vital 
power,  and  are  Tery  ineitentible,  I  iuTaria- 
Uj  adopt  this  practice.  In  the  treatment 
oC  pukcsared  wovnda,  I  believe  there  is 
■GBvely  ever  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the 
Jbcying  of  the  part  injured  in  a  perfect  state 
of  rest,  the  strict  observance  of  which  I 
have  always  foond  attended  with  the  most 
hfnrferial  efiiects.  If  the  pain,  redness, 
heat,  and  aweUii^  increase,  atteoded  with 
afaaofbent  inflammation  and  constitutional 
dmngemeat,  general  and  topical  remedies 
smut  be  had  recourse  to :  the  fint  for  the 
jHupotc  of  allaying  the  fever,  and  increaaiDg 
the  constitational  powers;  therefore  calomel, 
JssKs's  powder,  and  opium,  with  ammonia 
and  serpentary,  in  a  state  of  efferveaceuce, 
ase  mdicated ;  while  the  topical  means  iu- 
teoded  to  subdue  the  local  action  (which  is, 
m  Ihct,  the  ezcitiag  cause  of  the  constitu- 
ttonal  distnxbance)  are  poultices,  fomenta- 
,  strict  obaervance  to  perfect  rest,  and 
»  of  the  injured  limb.  If  such  means 
;  relieve  the  local  action,  leeches  may  be 
nor  are  their  application  inconsis- 
;  with  the  administratioa  of  tooics  at  the 
MiK  time.  Tbns  we  often  find  it  necessary, 
fSErtacolarly  in  strumous  inflammations,  as 
m  opbtbnloaia  and  diseases  of  joints,  to  re- 
CHmead  even  stimuli  internally,  while 
topical  depletion  is  employed  at  the  same 
sail  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
(  sQXgeoos  recommend,  when  absorbent 
exists,  to  paint  the  course  of 
inflamed  vessels  with  lunar  caustic; 
knft  I  cannot  myself  understand  the  rationale 
9i  this  treataoent,  unless  it  be  intended  to 
ad  naereiy  as  s  counter-irritant.  I  confess 
X  AoBld  be  more  afraid  of  the  liability  to 
yhlfiWtas,  than  sanguine  in  the  expectation 
oi  chrrhmg  the  inflammation  of  the  absorb- 
cbCis;  and  I  believe  caustic  should  only  be 
vmtd  wben  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
aooM  actual  poiaoa  is  the  irritating  agent. 
Poisamtd  wotrndt^ — It  is  true  there  is  but 
known  how  certain  animal  and  vege- 
poisoas  are  capable  of  producing  the 
constitutienal  effects  which  follow 
:  latrodoction  into  the  system  of  living 
aab^  But  still,  as,  after  the  stings  and 
iKtea  off  aone  aniwrfs,  and  the  admi^ion  of 
'  "  'r  and  mineral  poisons  through  the 
I  of  the  ingests,  most  violent  symp- 
(  aie  pccdnoed,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
(  4leepert  interest  to  ascertain  the  fitteat 
to  the  poison,  and,  indeed,  de- 
i  not  only  the  most  energetic,  but  the 
;  ecicnrtfir  judgment,  for  the  application 
0i  the  appropriate  remedies.  With  respeet 
to  the  treatment  of  the  effects  of  poisons 
into  the  stomach,  I  must  leave  the 
,  of  that  subject  to  my  friend 
jBd  eeUeagne  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  whom,  I 
believe,  I  may  justly  pronounce  to  be  ac- 


knowledged the  first  toxicol<igist  of  the  age. 
I  ahall  therefore  only  direct  your  attention 
to  the  symptoms  arimng  from  the  intro* 
duction  of  poisons  into  the  system  from 
withouL 

John  Hunter  has  defined  a  poison  as  a 
''  matter  which  produces  a  peculiar  mode  of 
irritation,  and  affects  the  rital  principle  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  even  when  given  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity,  and  this  without 
relation  to  any  known  chemical  or  mecfaa* 
nical  powers." 

From  the  sting  of  a  nettle  to  the  direful 
effects  arising  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  such  distinct  phenomena  result,  that 
medical  aid  is  necessarily  required  for  their 
relief.  It  is  my  province,  however,  accord- 
ing to  conventional  custom,  particularly  to 
draw  your  attention  to  animal  poisons, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds— 
natural  and  morbid.  '*  The  natural,"  says 
Hunter,  '*  are  such  as  belong  originslly  and 
naturally  to  the  animal  possessing  them,  and 
not  depending  on  any  preternatural  affection 
or  alteration  in  structure.  The  natural 
poisons  have  no  power  of  propagating  their 
effects  beyond  the  indiridutd  affected." 

"  The  morbid,  on  the  contrary,  depend 
on  a  preternatural  action  or  chaogeof  struc- 
ture in  the  body  communicating.  Hie 
morbid  poison  in  general  may  be  communi- 
cated by  the  poisoned  to  others,  and,  there- 
fore, may  be  propagated  to  many  indivi- 
duals, because  the  poisoned  receives  the 
same  powers  of  poisoning  others  as  the 
animal  possessed  by  which  it  was  poisoned.^' 
The  blood,  in  fact,  becomes  tainted  by  the 
influence  of  the  poison,  and  the  wound 
itself  (if  one  results  irom  the  mode  by  which 
it  was  communicated)  pours  out  dFusions 
capable  of  producing  the  poison  in  another 
by  inoculatioB. 

"  Some  of  the  natural  poisons  set  locally 
only,  as  those  of  the  wasp  and  bee ;  othen 
both  locally  and  constitutionally,  as  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  rattlesnake,"  &c.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  if  the  absence  of  the 
oonstitutioaal  symptoms  after  the  sting  of  the 
wasp  and  bee  is  not  attribuUble  to  the 
weakness  of  the  poison,  rather  than  to  any 
specific  difference  in  the  poison  itself.  Those 
poisons  which  act  v^n  the  constitution 
usnaUy  first  produce  local  effects  before  they 
are  absorbed,  and  affect  the  system :  as,  for 
instsnce,  pain  in  the  part  receiring  the 
poison,  followed  by  red  streaks  and  swelling 
of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  preludes 
to  rigor,  convulsion,  livid  effusions,  Swdl- 
ing  of  the  whole  body,  and  death. 

In  this  country  there  are  but  few  reptiles 
the  bite  of  which  produce  fatal  effecU ;  but 
in  warmer  climates  there  are  many,  the 
poisonous  virus  of  which  proves  rapid^ 
destructive.  The  cobra  de  capeUa  and  the 
rattlesnake,  I  believe,  are  the  most  fetal  of 
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the  kind,  and  in  the  East  Indies  many  per- 
sons annually  fall  victims  to  their  d^tdly 
Tenom.  It  is  to  India,  therefore,  that  we 
naturally  look  for  the  best  authorities  upon 
the  treatment  of  those  cases,'  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  collect,  the  following  is  the  treatment 
adopted: — A  ligature,  immediately  upon  the 
bite  being-  inflicted,  is  to  be  tied  tightly 
above  the  bitten  part,  with  a  view,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  of  checking  the  absorption 
of  the  poison ;  and,  to  withdraw  it  from  the 
wound,  a  cuppiog.glass  or  suction  of  any 
kind  is  recommended.  Large  doses  of  am- 
monia are  given  internally,  end  the  wound 
is  also  well  wsshed  with  a  solution  of  this 
salt,  with  a  view  of  neutralising  the  acid 
properties  of  the  poisonous  secretion.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  natives  are  aware  of 
some  indiginous  vegetable  productions  which 
act  as  antidotes  to  the  poison  of  the  cobra 
de  capella.  The  symptoms  which  follow, 
when  the  effects  of  these  reptiles  prove  fatal, 
are  rapid  swelling,  attended  with  excruciating 
pain  of  the  poisoned  limb :  the  sensorium 
becomes  affected,  stupor  supervenes,  power- 
ful convulsions  and  delirium  follow,  and 
death  closes  the  scene  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  infliction  of  the  injury.  After  death, 
decomposition  most  rapidly  takes  place. 
Science  hitherto  has  done  nothing  towards 
the  discovery  of  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  from  the  inoculation  of  these  animal 
poisons;  nor  need  this  difficulty  produce 
much  surprise,  when  we  contemplate  the 
fact  of  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  various  medicines  which 
we  apply  as  remedial  agents.  For  who 
can  explain  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
action  of  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  or 
magnesia  as  a  purgative,  although  they  are 
every  hour  prescribed  with  a  perfect  confi« 
deuce  as  to  the  result  of  their  administra- 
tion ? — The  sting  of  the  viper  of  this  country 
rarely  proves  fatal  to  adults,  but  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  of  children  having 
fallen  victims  to  the  effects  of  their  poison- 
ous  bite.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  with- 
out either  a  barber  or  a  midwife,  who  is 
supposed '  to  possess  an  infallible  specific 
against  its  baneful  effects,  and  as  almost  all 
the  bitten  recover,  the  restoration  is  attri- 
buted to  the  efficacy  of  the  supposed  anti- 
dote; but  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  that  the 
viper  of  this  country  does  not  inoculate  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  poison  to  destroy  life, 
unless,  from  idiosyncrasy,  the  patient  be 
abnormally  susceptible  to  its  impressions. 
If  any  of  you  should  be  called  to  a  person 
bitten,  I  should  recommend  excision  of  the 
part,  and  the  application  of  caustic,  employ- 
ing afterwards  such  means  as  were  most 
likely  to  subdue  the  mental  anxiety,  natu- 
rally arising  from  the  alarm,  and  the  consti- 
tutional irritation  consequent  upon  the  local 
injury. 


Wounds  from  the  sting  of  the  hornet  and 
wasp  are  sometimes  troublesome  in  penooa 
of  an  irritable  temperament,  and  require 
soothing  remedies  to  prevent  the  constita«  ' 
tional  effects  otherwise  likely  to  occur.  The 
best  application  I  know  of  is  sweet  oil,  and 
I  have  myself  experienced  its  efficacy  after 
being  stung  by  a  hornet.  I  found  the  pain 
was  assuaged  in  a  very  short  time  after  its 
application,  although  it  had  been  violent ; 
and  the  swelling,  which  was  considerable^ 
rapidly  subsided.  I  suppose  then  oil  acts 
merely  by  excluding  the  inflamed  part  from 
the  influence  of  all  external  agents.  I  have 
heard  that  indigo,  rubbed  on  the  part  di- 
rectly a  person  has  been  stung,  prevents  the 
usual  conseqaences  of  the  accident;  but 
should  inflammation  persist  in  spite  of  these 
applications,  it  must  be  resisted  by  the  same 
antiphlogistic  means  as  are  adopted  under 
common  drcumstanoes. 

Wounds  inflicted  during  dissection  fire- 
quently  (as  I  have  already  described  when 
speaking  of  irritative  fever),  produce  effects 
which  are  attributed  to  the  absorption  of 
animal  poison,  but,  I  believe,  it  is  but  in 
very  few  instances  where  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  may  not  be  found  to  depend  upon 
the  state  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  not  upon 
the  inoculation  of  a  poison.  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  bodies  recently  dead,  that  specific 
poisons  are  not  sometimes  imbibed,  and 
more  particularly  if  the  person  has  died  of 
puerperal  fever,  or  even  of  acute  peritoneal 
inflammation,  for  under  these  drcumstances 
there  does  appear  to  be  some  specific  virus 
generated,  and  this  is  indicated  by  very- 
marked  symptoms.  The  absorbents  become 
rapidly  inflamed,  the'  limb  swells,  and  is  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  this  pain  is  much 
increased  by  the  slightest  pressure.  Tho 
absorbent  glands  soon  enlaige ,  violent  con- 
stitutional fever  sets  in,  rigors  and  deliriuui 
follow,  and,  if  the  patient  live  long  enough, 
abscesses  form  in  the  axilla  under  the  pec- 
toral muscles,  and  often  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  The  formation  of  these  abscesses 
seems  a  favourable  symptom,  for  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus  the  patients  frequently 
recover;  but  when  there  is  not  power 
enough  for  suppuration  to  take  place,  the 
tongue  soon  becomes  brown,  typhoid  symp- 
toms supervene,  attended  with  a  hot  dry 
skin,  and  quickly  followed  by  delirium  and 
death.  Upon  examination  of  these  causes 
not  only  the  absorbents  of  these  injured 
limbs  are  found  highly  inflamed,  but  also  the 
veins,  in  which  pus  is  frequently  detected. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  patient  is 
said  to  have  died  from  phlebitis.  The 
presence  of  pus  in  the  blood  is  supposed  in 
such  cases  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  the  symptoms ;  but  whether  this  pes 
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k  to  be  ooosidered  aa  oontaiiiiiig  any  specific 
poiaoB,  or  merely  as  prodncini^  its  baneful 
mAaeBce  as  a  fluid  unfitted  for  circulation, 
is  m  pathological  question  yet  to  be  solved. 
In  toA  cases,  gentlemen,  I  have  already 
I  yon  with  respect  to  antiphlogistic 
Medicines  should  be  recom- 
i  which  bave  a  tendency  to  restore 
the  seeretioos*  maintain  the  oonstitntional 
pavers,  and  allay  irritation.  But  of  all 
tiUiigB  I  reeommend,  if  any  of  yon  shonld 
be  threatened  with  an  attack  of  this  nature 
firom  a  woond  on  yoor  finger,  that  yon 
dbould  at  oooe  abstain  from  your  profes* 
sonal  avoations,  get  into  a  Margate  8team« 
htmty  and  for  a  few  shillings  yon  may  make 
a  moat  sahitary  expedition,  and  save  months 
of  afaeeooe  Ihnn  daty.  I  speak  of  the 
cbeipneas  ot  the  remedy  I  have  prescribed, 
becaose  I  myself  have  experienced  the  ne- 
CBanty  of  husbanding  resources,  which, 
altfaoagfa  80  liberally  bestowed  by  parents,  is 
cAen  done  at  the  expense  of  submitting 
fteBselres  to  privation. 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  I  have  thrown  but 
IMeligfatoa  this  difficult  q[uestion  of  the 
modna  operandi  of  poisons,  but  am  induced 
to  aScr  flome  hypotheses,  rather  for  your 
fatart  consideration  than  as  views  to  be 
adopted  without  due  investigation.  May 
■at  pofsoDs  be  supposed  to  act  by  convert- 
i^  Booe  particular  element  of  the  organis- 
■■s  into  a  new  form  incapable  of  perform- 
ing tte   fonctions  of  the  original  organic 


May  not  these  poisons  be  classed  as — 

I.  PoUons  acting  directly  on  the  blood. 

II.  Fdtsoos    acting    on  the  tissues   or 
abranes.      Let  us  review  the 

I  of  the  poisons  under  these  two  heads. 

A.  These  will  include  deleterious  gases 
actxD^  ChnRigh  the  medium  pf  the  lungs : 
type,  aalphuretted  hydrogen. 

B.  PcnsoQ  acting  on  the  blood  through 
liK  aaediam  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 

t  to  be  poisonons  must  be  soluble,  or 
1  so  by  the  action  of  the  secretions : 
^pe,  probably  narcotics. 

C.  Poisons  actmg    by  direct  action  on 
,  as  in  vrounds :  syphilis. 

i  probably  all  act  by  converting  an 
t  of  the  blood  into  some  new  com- 
I  incapable  of  developing  organic  tissue. 
Hcse  blood-poisons  may  also  be  snbdi- 
Tiaed^as- 

fa,J  Thoae  acting  durectly  by  altering  the 
r  ci  some  of  the  salts  of  the  blood ; 
by  displacing  an  add,  such  as  car« 
;  in  lactic  add ;   the  alkalies,  such  as 
organic  bases,  by  displacing  the 
bMes  of  the  salts  in  the  blood :  types,  hy- 
^p^anic  add,  and  probably  strychnine,  &c. 
(^.i  Those  acting  indirectly  by  indudng 
""^—^^n  in  the  character  of  the  constitution 
compound  elements  existing  in  the 


blood  b>^  catalytic  action,  thus  indudng  a 
sort  of  fermentation:  febrile  affections. 
Miasmata  probably  thus  produce  thdr 
influence  on  the  constitution.  Of  these 
changes  the  type  would  be  small-pox,  cow- 
pox  (analogous  to  ssocharine  and  lactic 
ferm  entation). — Liebig. 

II.  Poisons  acting  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes may  be  similarly  subdivided : — 

fa,)  Those  poisons  which  form  insoluble 
and  indestructible  compounds  of  the  mem- 
brane and  tissues,  thereby  rendering  the 
tissues  incapable  of  performing  their  func- 
tions: type,  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate. 
To  the  same  class  belong  bodies  which  arrest 
the  processes  of  digestion,  as  empyrenmatic 
oils. . 

(b.)  Such  poisons  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
induce  a  fermentation  of  an  unhealthy 
character,  perverting  the  digestive  process 
into  such  a  fermenting  process  as  is  destruc* 
tive  to  life :  type,  food  in  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, as  bad  sausages. 

The  character  here  assigned  to  the  action 
of  poisons  is,  ss  many  of  you  will  easily 
recognise,  suggested  by  the  views  taken  by 
Liebig  on  this  subject. 


NOTE  ON  THE  VITBLLAAT  NATURE  OF  THE 

CORPUS  LUTEUM. 

BY  C.  D.  MEI08,  M.D. 

Dr.  Mbios  has  observed,  that  upon  turning 
the  screw  of  the  compressor,  while  a  bit  of 
fresh  corpus  luteum  lies  between  the  plates, 
he  can,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  500, 
perceive  the  escape  from  the  crushed  mass 
of  vast  numbers  of  corpuscles  resembling,  in 
every  particular,  the  granules  and  corpuscles 
of  the  yelk  of  egg.  He  has  made  the  ob- 
servation a  great  many  times ;  and  he  has 
placed,  upon  the  platine,  portions  both  of 
fresh  yelk  and  fresh  corpus  luteum  of  the 
cow.  Upon  the  most  rigorous  examination 
of  the  microscopic  appearances  ineach  ca8e,he 
could  not  discover  any  difference,  except  that 
from  the  crushed  bit  of  corpus  luteum  there 
escapes  with  the  yelk- grains  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  detached  cellular  or  epithelial  struc- 
ture and  blood  discs.  . 

When  a  portion  of  bright  yelk,  or  a  por- 
tion of  equally  bright  corpus  luteum,  is 
under  the  objective,  the  whole  of  the  trans- 
mitted light,  before  tlie  focus  is  obtained,  is 
yellow,  and  alike  in  both  cases  ;  while  the 
transmitted  light  is  also  yellow  in  passing 
through  a  single,  or  three  or  four  separate 
corpuscles  of  either  substances.  The  ml- 
crographers  have  not  noticed  this  substance. 
Dr.  Bischoff,in  YA&EntwicktlungsgeachichU, 
takes  notice  of  numerous  punctiform  bodies, 
but  does  not  hiot  at  an  idea  of  their  being 
yelk-grains. — Amtriean  Journal  of  the  3ftf- 
Aital  Sciences, 
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LBCTURS8    ON 

NUTRITION,  HYPERTROPHY,  AND 
ATROPHY, 

Dduered  tn  <A«  TUalrt^Uke  Royal  Col- 
lege  qf  Surgeimt,  May  1847, 

By  James  Paget,  Esa. 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  College. 

[Bapoitad  by  WiixiamS.  Kiesbs,  M.D.] 

LECTtTRB  III. 

Fottrth  condition  essential  to  healthy  nu- 
trition ^  namely  t  a  healthy  state  of  the 
part  to  be  nourished— this  implied  in  the 
very  idea  of  assimilation, — Precision  qf 
the  assimilative  process  in  disused  as  well 
as  in  healthy  parts — sheum  in  the  per- 
sistenee  of  cicatrices,  thickenings,  and 
indurations — and  illustrated  in  the  ease 
qf  infectious  and  inoculahle  diseases — 
evidence  furnished  by  frequently  re- 
curring  diseases  not  contradictory  qf 
this — both  prove  that  an  alteration  once 
produced  in  a  part  is  likely  to  be  per- 
petuated.— Tendency  of  altered  blood 
and  tiskues  to  revert  to  the  perfect  state. 
— Exactness  qf  assimilation  applied  in 
explanation  of  the  connection  between  the 
immaterial  Mind  and  the  brain. 

Nature  of  the  process  of  assimilation 
•— t^«  object  the  replacement  qf  lost  par- 
ticles— mode  in  which  the  old  particles 
are  disposed  of— -distinetionbetween parts 
which  die  and  those  which  simply  de- 
generate— the  former  east  out  entire, 
the  latter  absorbed. — Formative  portion 
qf  the  assimilative  process  probably  al* 
ways  one  qf  development — evidences  of 
this — difference  between  nutritive  repro- 
duction and  nutritive  repetition. 

Second  variety  of  the  formmiive  pro- 
cess, namely,  Growth — this  consists  in 
the  addition  qf  fresh  quantities  of  the 
Mome  material — amount  qf  this  addition 
proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the 
part — ** reserve  power**  in  tissues  by 
which  this  is  effected— -excess  of  such 
addition  constitutes  hypertrophy — defi- 
ciency qf  it,  atrophy. — Besides  growing 
in  hypertrophy,  parts  may,  on  an  emer- 
gency, be  developed  into  higher  forms  qf 
tissue. — The  conditons  essential  to 
healthy  nutriiion  equally  or  tnore  neces- 
sary m  hypertrophy. 

The  last  condition  which  I  mentioned  as 
essential  to  healthy  nutrition,  is  "h  healthy 
state  of  the  part  to  be  nourished. 

This  is,  indeed,  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  assimilatioB ;  wherein  the  materials  are 
supposed  to  be  made  like  to  the  structures 


in  which  they  are  deposited  :  for  unless  the 
type  be  good,  the  anti-type  cannot  be. 

With  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  let  me  connect  some  illustration  of 
the  exactness  of  assimilation  in  diseased  as 
well  as  in  healthy  parts, — that  is,  of  the 
precision  with  which  the  new-formed  blood 
and  tissues  take  the  likeness  of  the  old  ones 
in  all  their  peculiarities,  whether  structural, 
chemical,  or  vital ;  whetiier  normal,  or  anor- 
mal. 

The  exactness  of  this  assimilation  ig 
the  healthy  parts  has  been  already,  in  some 
measure,  illustrated,  as  preserving  Uirough 
life  certain  characteristic  differences,  even  in 
the  several  parts  of  one  organ, — preserving, 
also,  all  those  peculiarities  of  structure  and 
of  action,  which  form  the  proper  features, 
and  indicate  the  temperament,  of  the  indivi- 
dual. In  these,  and  in  a  thousand  similar 
instances,  the  precision  of  the  assimilative 
process  is  perfect  and  absolute,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  a  very  gradual  alteratioa 
of  the  parts,  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
change  in  advancing  years. 

Nor  is  there  less  of  exactness  in  the  as- 
similation of  which  a  part  that  has  been 
disea^  is  the  seat.  For,  after  any  injnry 
or  disease,  by  which  the  structure  of  a  part 
is  impaired,  we  find  the  altered  structure,— 
whether  an  induration,  a  cicatrix,  or  any 
other, — ^perpetuated,  as  it  were,  by  assimila- 
tion. It  is  not  that  an  unhealthy  process 
continues:  the  fact  is  the  result  of  the 
process  of  exact  assimilation  operating  in  a 
part  of  which  the  structure  has  been  changed? 
the  same  process  which  once  preserved  the 
healthy  state,  maintains  now  the  diseased 
one.  Thus,  a  scar  or  a  disessed  spot  may- 
grow  and  assimilate  exactly  as  its  healthy 
neighbours  do.  The  scar  of  the  chila, 
when  once  completely  formed,  commonly 
grows  as  the  body  does,  at  the  same  rate, 
and  according  to  the  same  general  rule ;  ao 
that  a  scar  which  the  child  might  have  sud. 
was  ss  long  as  his  own  fore-finger,  will  still 
be  as  long  as  his  fore-finger  when  he  ^rows 
to  be  a  man. 

Yet,  though  this  incresse  and  persisteneo 
of  the  morbid  structure  be  the  general  and 
larger  rule,  another  within  it  is  to  be  remem* 
bered,  namely,  that  in  these  structures  there 
is  usually  (especially  in  youth)  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  original  scate :  a  looking  baclc, 
as  if  with  longing,  after  the  old  perfection. 
Hence,  cicatrices,  after  long  endurance,  and 
even  much  increase,  may,  as  it  is  said,  wear 
out;  and  thickenings  and  indurations  of 
parts  may  give  way,  and  all  become  again 
pliant  and  elastic. 

The  maintenance  of  morbid  structures  is 
so  familiar  a  fact,  that  not  only  its  wonder, 
but  its  significance,  seems  to  be  too  Dnach 
overlooked.  What  we  see  in  scars  and 
thickenings  of  parts  appears  to  be  only  an 
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i  of  ft  yerj  lai^  class  of  eases-:  for 
[  by  which  ^e  process  of  assimi- 
I  in  m  part  nudntains  the  change  once 
if  disease,    oflfers  a    reasonable 
of  the  fiict  that  certain  diseases 
occur  only  once  in  the  same  body. 
The  poison  of  smidl-pox,  or  of  scarlet  fever, 
beB^,  for  example,  once  inserted,  soon,  by 
■idtipIicatloD  or  otherwise,  affects  the  whole 
of  tha  blood :  alters  its  whole  composition  : 
flm,  the  £sease,  in  a   definite  form  and 
order,  pvrsoes  its  coarse ;  and,  finally,  the 
Ubod  reeofcn,  to  all  appearance,  its  former 
tftsAe.    Tet  it  is  not  as  it  was :   for  now  the 
wane  noterial,  the  same  Tariolons  poison, 
anU  not  produce  the  same  effect  upon  it ; 
smI  ^e  aHcratkmthns  made  in  the  blood  or 
the  lisnaes,  is  made  once  for  all :  for,  com- 
aODly,  throngh  all  after-Ufo,   assimilation 
aerer  deviatea  from  the  altered  t3rpe,    but 
sapsodoees  partides  exactly  like  those  altered. 
by  the  disease ;  die  new  ones,  therefore,  like 
Ak  oldy  are  incapable  of  alteration  by  the 
■IK  poison,  and  the  indlTidnal  is  safe  from 
Ihe  danger  of  infection. 
80  it  nrast  be,  I  think,  with  all  JUseases 
a  general  rule,  attack  tbe  body 
The  most  remarkable  instance, 
is  that  of  the  vaccine  yims.     In- 
i  in  almost  infinitely  small  qaan- 
r  z  j^,  by  mnltiplying  itself,  or  otherwise, 
;  all  the  blood  :  it  may  alter  it  once 
^aB.     For,  nnsearchable'as  the  changes  it 
tffaets  nay  be ;  incononvably  minnte  as  the 
iBHii  mr  mnat  be  between  the  blood  before, 
sBsd  tbt  blood  after  vacdnaiion,  yet,  in  many 
■■jBiMiB,  that  difikrence  is  perpetnated ;  in 
■eaily  all  it  is  long  retained ;  for  by  assimi- 
B,  the  altered  model  is  precisely  imitated, 
all  tte    blood    thereafter   formed    is 
of  the  action  of  the  vaccine 

In  anofber  set  of  diseases  we  see  an  oppo- 
Ae,  yet  not  a  contradictory,  result.  In 
e,*a  part  once  diseased  is,  more  than  it 
I  beftyre,  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  same 
5 ;  and  the  liability  to  recurrence  of 
becomes  greater  every  time,  al- 
\  in  the  intervals  between  the  successive 
the  part  may  have  appeared  quite 
y.  Such  is  the  case  with  gout,  with 
I  lodxmmation  of  a  part,  as  the  eye, 
Biaoy  others,  in  which  people  become, 
^ther  say,  every  year  more  and  more  sub- 
jBBt  to'  the  dbease. 

f  do  not  pretend  to  detennine  the  essential 
difeicuce  between  the  two  classes  of  disease 
mUhms  respects,  in  which  they  are  antipodal ; 
hat  in  reference  to  the  physiology  of  the 
fonnative  process,  they  both  prove  the  same 
Ufag,  Tiz.  that  an  alteration  once  produced 
ia  a  tisane,  whether  by  external  influence,  or 
hy  morbid  material  in  the  blood,  is  likely 
to  be  perpetuated  by  the  exactness  of  assimi- 
'  '  ^,  i»  e.  by  the  constant  reproduction  of 


parts  in  every  respect  precisely  like  their  im- 
mediate predecessors. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  mle  fails  in  every 
case  (and  they  are  not  rare)  in  which  a  dis* 
ease  that  usually  occurs  but  once  in  the  same 
body,  occurs  twice  or  more;  and  in  every  oaseol 
the  seeond  dass  in  which  liability  to  disease 
is  overcome.  Nay,  but  these  are  examples 
of  the  operation  of  that  other,  not  less  certain, 
though,  as  it  seems,  less  powerful  and  more 
slowly  acting,  law, — that  after  a  part  haa 
been  changed  by  disease,  it  tends,  naturally, 
to  revert  towards  the  perfect  state.  Most 
often  the  complete  retom  is  not  effected ; 
but  sometimes  it  ia, — and  the  part,  at  lengthy 
becomes  as  if  disease  had  never  changed  it. 
I  will  here  refer  again  to  what  was  said  iO' 
the  first  lecture  oonoeming  the  blood's  owm 
assimilative  power.  After  the  vaccine  andt 
other  infectious  or  inoculable  diseases,  it  is, 
most  probably,  not  the  tissues  alone,  but  tho. 
blood  as  much  or  much  more  than  they,  ia 
which  the  altered  state  is  maintained ;  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  seem  that,  whatever 
materials  are  added  to  the  blood,  the  stamp 
once  impressed  by  one  of  these  specific  dis-- 
eases  ia  retained;  the  blood  exactly  assimi- 
lating to  itself— its  altered  self— the  materiala 
derived  from  the  food. 

And  this,  surely,  must  be  the  explanation 
of  many  of  the  most  inveterate  diseases,— 
that  they  persist  because  of  the  assimilative, 
power  of  the  blood.  Syphilis,  chronia 
lepra,  ecaema,  gout,  and  many  more,  seen 
thus  to  be  perpetuated :  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  in  ever  varying  quantity,  whether 
it  manifests  itself  externally  or  not,  the  ma- 
terial they  depend  on  is  still  in  the  blood ;. 
because  by  assimilation  the  blood  constantly 
makes  it  afresh  out  of  the  materials  that  are 
added  to  it,  let  those  materials  be  almost 
what  thev  may.  The  tissues  once  affected 
may  (and  often  do)  in  these  cases  recover; 
they  may  seem  even  to  have  regained  thaic 
right  or  perfect  composition  ;  but  the  blood,, 
by  assimilation,  still  retains  its  taint,  though 
it  may  have  in  it  not  one  of  the  particles  on 
which  the  taint  first  passed:  and,  hence, 
after  many  years  of  seeming  health,  the  dis- 
ease may  break  out  again  from  the  bloody 
and  affect  a  part  which  was  never  before  dis- 
eased. And  this  appears  to  be  the  natural 
course  of  these  diseases,  unless  the  morbid 
material  be  (as  we  may  suppose)  decomposed* 
by  some  specific ;  or  be  excreted  in  the  gni*^ 
dual  tendency  of  the  blood  (like  the  tissues) 
to  return  to  its  former  state;  or,  finally, 
be,  if  I  may  sospeak^  starved  by  the  ab- 
straction from  the  food  of  all  such  things 
as  it  can  possibly  be  made  from. 

In  all  these  things, — as  in  the  phenomena 
of  symmetrical  disease, — ^we  have  proofs  of 
the  surpassing  precision  of  the  nutritive 
process, — a  precision  so  exact  that,  as  we 
may  say,  a  mark  once  made  upon  a  parti- 
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de  of  blood,  or  tissue,  is  not  for  yean 
effaced  from  its  successors.  And  this  seems 
to  be  a  truth  of  widest  application,  so 
that  I  cannot  doubt  that  herein  is  the  solu- 
tion of  what  has  been  made  a  hindrance  to 
the  reception  of  the  whole  truth  concerning 
the  connection  of  an  immaterial  Mind  with 
the  brain.  When  the  brain  is  said  to  be  es- 
sential, as  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the 
Mind  in  its  relations  with  the  external  world, 
not  only  to  the  perception  of  sensations,  but 
to  the  subsequent  intellectual  acts,  and,  es- 
pecially, to  the  memory  of  things  which 
have  been  the  objects  of  sense,*— it  is  asked, 
how  can  the  brain  be  the  organ  of  memory 
when  you  suppose  its  substance  to  be  ever 
changing  ?  or,  how  is  it  that  your  assumed 
nutritive  change  of  all  the  particles  of  the 
brain  is  not  as  destructive  of  all  memory  and 
knowledge  of  sensuous  things  as  the  sudden 
destruction  by  some  great  injury  is  ?  The 
answer  is,  because  of  the  exactness  of  as- 
similation: the  impression  once  made 
upon  the  brain,  whether  in  perception  or  in 
intellectual  act,  is  filed  and  there  retained  ; 
because  the  part,  be  it  what  it  may,  which 
has  been  thereby  changed,  is  exactly  repre- 
sented in  the  part  which,  in  the  course  of  nu- 
trition, succeeds  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  sensuous  things,  the  Mind  refers  to 
a  brain,  in  which  are  retained  the  effects,  or, 
rather,  the  likenesses,  of  changes  that  past 
impressions  and  intellectual  acts  had  made. 
As,  in  some  way  passing  far  our  knowledge, 
the  Mind  perceived,  and  took  cognizance  of, 
the  change  made  by  the  first  impression  of 
an  object  acting  through  the  senses  on  the 
brain  ;  so  afterwards,  it  perceives  and  recog- 
nizes the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts 
inserted  in  the  process  of  nutrition. 

Yet  here  also  the  law  of  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  former  condition,  or  else  the  law  of 
change  with  advancing  years,  may  interfere ; 
— ^the  impress  may  be  gradually  lost  or  su- 
perseded, and  the  Mind — itself,  in  its  own 
immortal  nature,  unchanged,  and  immutable 
by  anything  of  earth, — no  longer  finds  in  the 
brain  the  traces  of  the  past. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  principal  conditions 
essential  to  the  nutrition  of  a  part ; — failure 
in  any  of  them  has  for  its  necessary  conse- 
quence disease, — and  disease  seems  due  to 
failure  in  the  conditions,  much  more  often 
than  to  any  imperfection  in  the  very  power, 
of  nutrition. 

But  what  this  power  is,  and  what  is  the 
exact  process  of  assimilation,  are  subjects  of 
most  difficult  mquiry.  I  will  endeavour,  as 
I  proposed,  to  state  what  is  most  probable 
concerning  the  process. 

You  may  remember  that  I  spoke  of  the 
waste,  or  wear  and  tear,  of  the  body,  as  that 
against  the  effects  of  which  the  formative 
process  is  directed ;  and  referred  it  to  two 


principal  sources,  namely,  the  deterioration 
which  every  part  suffers  in  the  exercise  of 
its  function;  and,  the  natural  degeneration  or 
death  to  which  every  part  is  subject  after  a 
certain  period  of  existence»  independent  of 
the  death  or  degeneration  of  the  whole  body, 
and,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  the 
discharge  of  function. 

The  first  question,  therefore,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nutritive  process,  may  be, 
— what  becomes  of  the  old  particle ;  the  one 
for  the  replacement  of  which  the  process  of 
formation  is  required.  In  answer, — ^we  must, 
probably,  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
parts  wbich  die,  and  those  which  only  de- 
generate, when  they  have  finished  their 
course.  Those  which  die  are  cast  out  entire : 
those  which  degenerate  are  disintegrated  or 
dissolved,  and  absorbed.  We  seem  to  have 
a  good  example  of  this  difference  in  the  fangg 
of  the  two  sets  of  teeth ;  those  of  the  deci- 
duous ones  degenerate,  are  decomposed  so 
as  to  become  soluble,  and  are  absorbed; 
those  of  what  are  called  permanent, — more 
properly,  those  of  teeth  which  are  not  to  be 
succeeded  by  others  deriving  germs  from  them- 
selves— die,  and  are  cast  out  entire.  And 
we  may  probably  hold  it  as  very  widely  true, 
that,  as  ]S(r.  Hunter  was  aware,  living  parts 
alone  are  absorbed  in  the  tissues  :  dead  parts, 
it  is  most  probable,  however  small,  must  be 
separated  and  cast  out;  and,  as  the  pl)e<- 
nomena  of  necrosis  shew,  this  must  be  ac- 
complished, not  by  the  absorption  of  the 
dead  parts  themselves,  or  their  borders,  bat 
by  the  absorption  or  retirement  of  the  adja- 
cent borders  or  surfaces  of  the  living  parts* 
Now,  all  external,  all  integumental,  parts 
appear  thus  to  die,  and  to  be  cast  out  entire 
ffom  the  body ;  but  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  of  die  changes  they  may  undergo 
before  they  die. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  degeneration  that  precedes  absorption 
of  the  old  particles,  we  have  again  no  cer- 
tain—nay, scarce  any  probable— knowledge. 
Chemistry  has,  indeed,  revealed  much  coa- 
oerning  the  final  disposal  of  the  old  mate- 
rials,— ^finding  their  elements  in  the  excre- 
tions;   and  proving  that,  invariably,   the 
process  is  one  of  descent  towards  simpli- 
city of  organic    chemical   composition,- — 
one    of  approximation    towards   inorganic 
character, — and,  perhaps  always,  one  accom- 
plished by  the  agency  of  oxygen.    But  we 
have  no  ground  for  assuming  Sat  the  whole 
process  by  which,  for  example,  urea  is  formed 
from  worn-out  muscle,  is  accomplished  a^ 
the  muscle  itself;  or  that  in  any  case,  thet 
deterioration  by  oxygen  is  effected  at  the 
deteriorated  tissue  :  it  is  more  lilcely  tha^ 
the  principal  part  of  this  process  of  change  is 
accomplished,  afiker  absorption,  in  the  blood, 
itself. 

What  the  change  in  the  part  itself  is,  vr^ 
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not  know  s  I  can  only  suggest  two 
first,  that  in  parts  of  active  fanction, 
as  the  muscles,  the  products  of  deteriora- 
tion bj  exercise  are  probably  different  from 
iliose  whidi  are  formed  in  the  spontaneous 
degeneration  in  the  inactire  state.  For,  the 
rqiair  of  the  deterioration  in  the  former 
case  is  mncfa  more  complete  than  in  the 
latter :  parts  that  thus  spontaneously  de- 
geoerate  in  an  inactive  state,  degenerate 
eonstantly  more  and  more ;  so  that  for  the 
tissoes,  as  for  most  things,  it  is  better  to 
wear  ont  than  to  rust  out.  And,  secondly, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  frequency  with 
wbidi  fatty  matter  is  found  in  parts  that 
hmwc  simply  d^enerated,  may  indicate  that 
it  a  one  of  the  products  of  this  degenerative 
transformation  in  most  of  the  tissues.  But 
of  tins  I  shall  have  to  speak  hereafter. 

With  r^^ard  to  the  formative  portion  of 
Ifae  process, — that  by  which  the  old  particle, 
however  disposed  of,  is  to  be  replaced, — It 
B probably  always  a  process  of  development, 
—a  renewal,  for  each  particle,  of  the  process 
vkif^  was  in  simultaneous  operation  for  the 
aboU  mass  in  the  original  development  of 
^  ti£sae: — i.e.  the  fibre  (for  example] 
wlach  is  to  be  formed  anew  in  a  muscle, 
throngh  the  same  stages  of  develop- 

Bt  as  those  did  which  were  first  formed  in 
titt  embryo.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion, 
not  only  by  the  evident  probability  of  the 
cue,  hot,  first,  by  the  analogy  of  the  hair, 
Ifce  teeth,  the  epidermis,  and  all  the  tissues 
we  can  watch.  In  all,  the  process  of  repair 
Off  replacement  is  effected  through  develop- 
ment of  the  new  parts.  And,  secondly,  by  the 
CDstCBce  of  nuclei  or  cytoblasts  in,  I 
tSaxhk,  an  parts  which  are  the  seats  of  active 
imtritMMi.  For  these  nuclei,  such  as  are  seen 
so  abundant  in  strong,  active  muscles,  are 
not  the  kritering,  impotent  remnants  of  the 
CBsbryonic  tissue,  but  germs  or  organs  of 
power  for  new  formation.  Their  abundance 
is,  J  think,  directly  proportionate  to  the 
aetirity  of  growth.  Thus,  they  are  always 
abandant  in  the  foetal  tissues,  and  those  of 
the  yoang  animal ;  and  they  are  more  plen- 
tifol  in  the  muscles  and  the  brain  than,  so 
Ctf  as  1  know,  any  other  tissue  of  the  adult. 
It  is  wteresting,  too,  and  significant  in  this 
inqgardy  to  notice  their  absence  or  infrequency 
in  the  nerfe-fibres  of  the  adult,  which  in  so 
manj  points  are  comparable  with  the  mus- 
cular fibres.  And  to  these  evidences  of 
tbar  powtr  I  may  add,  that  their  disappear- 
aace  from  a  part  in  which  they  usually  exist 
li  a  sore  accompaniment  and  sign  of  degene- 
uauu« 

As  arising  from  this  consideration,  I  would 
nggest,  for  a  subject  of  very  interesting 
injury,  the  difference  which  we  may  per- 
eem  between  what  may  be  called  nutritive 
Kprodnction  and  nutritive  repetition.  I 
may  illustrate  my  meaning    by   reference 


again  to  the  teeth.  In  our  ovm  case,  as 
the  deciduous  tooth  is  being  developed,  a 
part  of  its  productive  capsule  is  detached, 
and  serves  as  a  germ  for  the  formation  of 
the  second  tooth;  in  which  second  tooth, 
therefore,  the  first  may  be  said  to  be  repro- 
duced, in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
we  speak  of  the  organs  by  which  new  in- 
dividuals are  formed,  as  the  reproductive 
organs.  But  in  the  shark's  jaws,  in  which 
we  see  row  after  row  of  teeth  succeeding 
each  other,  the  row  behind  is  not  formed 
of  germs  derived  from  the  row  before :  the 
front  row  is  simply  repeated  in  the  second 
one,  the  second  in  the  Uiird,  and  so  on. 

So,  in  cuticle,  the  deepest  layer  of  epi- 
dermis-cells derives  no  germs  from  the  layer 
above  them  :  their  development  is  not  like 
a  reproduction  of  the  cells  that  have  gone  on 
towards  the  surface  before  them  :  it  is  only 
a  repetition. 

Probably  we  shall  find  hereafter  an  ana- 
logy in  this  respect  between  tissues  and 
whole  animals ;  and  that,  as  in  the  latter, 
the  capacity  of  regeneration  of  lost  parts  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  members  of  the  body  are  only  repetitions- 
one  of  another,  so  in  the  tissues,  much  of 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  repair  they 
severally  undergo  after  injuries  or  diseases, 
is  connected  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  nu- 
trition by  repetition  or  by  reproduction. 
When  the  whole  cuticle  of  a  part  is  removed, 
it  may  be  again  formed  by  repetition ;  but 
when  a  portion  of  muscle  is  removed,  its 
germs  are  taken  with  it,  and  it  Is  not  repro- 
duced. 

In  the  development  of  each  new  particle, 
it  is  worth  remembering  that  it  is  made,  in 
successive  stages,  like  what  the  old  particle 
wtu,  not  like  what  it  is :  as  we  see  in  the 
young  hair  following  the  course  of  Uie  old 
one — just  as  the  child  is  made  like,  not 
what  his  father  is  now,  but  what  he  was  at 
his  age.  The  new  particle  is,  therefore,  not 
made  after  a  present  model — a  fact  very 
characteristic  of  the  difference  between  assi- 
milation and  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
growth  of  crystals. 

I  propose  now  to  consider,  though  as  yet 
only  generally,  the  second  variety  of  the 
formative  process — Growth — in  health  and 
in  disease. 

This  consists  in  the  increase  of  a  part  or 
of  the  whole  body  by  addition  of  new  mate- 
rial like  that  already  existing.  The  essential 
characters  of  the  organ  or  tissue  are  main- 
tained, but  its  quantity  is  increased,  and  thus 
it  is  enabled  to  discharge  more  of  its  usual 
function. 

For  a  general  expression  of  the  course  of 
events,  we  may  say  that  the  development 
and  the  growth  of  the  body  go  on  together 
till  all  Uie  natural  structures  are  attained ; 
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and  that  then,  development  oeasea,  and 
growth  goes  on  alone  till  the  fall  stature,  and 
the  faU  proportion  of  each  part  to  the  rest, 
are  gained.  Bat  this  is  only  generally  true ; 
lor  we  cannot  say  that  all  development 
ceases  at  a  determinate  period,  since  some 
organs  may  go  on  to  be  developed  when 
many  others  are  complete.  Neither  can  we 
assign  the  period  of  terminated  growth; 
since,  not  only  is  the  period,  even  stated 
generally,  very  various  in  different  persons, 
hut,  some  parts,  unless  placed  in  unfavoura- 
l>le  conditions  of  disease,  continue  growing 
to  the  latest  period  of  life.  M.  Btzot  and 
Dr.  Clendinning  have  proved,  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  t£at  their  average  size  regn- 
lariy  increases,  though  with  a  decreasing 
ratio  of  increase,  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
provided  only  the  old  age  be  a  lusty  one.* 
And  this  is  a  real  growth  ;  for  the  heart  not 
only  enlarges  with  advancing  years,  but  its 
weight  augments,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
walls  increases ;  so  that  we  may  believe  it 
acquires  power  in  the  same  proportion  as  it 
acquires  bulk — the  more  readily,  since  the 
increased  power  is  necessary  for  the  increas- 
ing difficulties  put  in  the  way  of  the  circula- 
tion by  the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  parts. 

It  may  be  that  the  same  is  true  of  some 
other  parts.  This  certainly  is  true — that 
any  part,  after  it  has  attained  its  ordinary 
dimensions,  according  to  the  time  of  life, 
may  grow  larger  if  it  be  more  exercised  :  in 
other  words,  every  part  has,  throughout  life, 
the  power  of  growing,  according  to  its  par- 
ticular needs,  in  correspondence  with  the 
degree  in  which  its  function  is  discharged. 

Now,  when  such  growth  as  this  is  the 
refult  of  the  natural,  though  almost  exces- 
sive, exercise  of  a  part — as  of  the  limbs,  for 
example,  during  hard  work — we  regard  it 
only  as  an  indication  of  health,  and  its  result 
Is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  accession  of 
strength.  But,  when  such  growth  in  one 
part  is  the  consequence  of  disease  in  ano- 
ther, it  is  commonly  described  as  a  disease, — 
it  bears  the  alarming  name  of  Hypertrophy, — 
and  it  comes  to  be  a  subject  of  considera- 
tion in  Morbid  Anatomy. 

But  in  both  these  cases  the  process  of 
growth  is  the  same,  and  is  according  to  the 
eame  rules  ;  and  the  tendency  of  the  process 
of  genuine  hypertrophy  in  disease,  like  that 
of  healthy  growth  in  active  exercise,  is  al- 
ways  conservative.  I  say  **  genuine  hyper- 
trophy," meaning,  under  that  term,  to  in- 
clude only  the  cases  in  which  the  enlargement 
of  a  part  is  effected  with  development,  or 
with  increase  of  its  natural  tissue.  To  in- 
dade  nearly  all  enlargements,  as  some  do, 
under  the  name  of  hypertrophy,  leads  only 
to  confusion. 

*  See  the  Crooman  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr. 
Qendinninf  in  1838;  reported  in  the  Lomooji 
M BDlCAi.  Gazbttb  for  1837-8,  vol.  xxii.  p.  450. 


The  rule*  then«  concerning  ikypertropfay 
is,  that  so  long  as  all  conditions  remain  the 
same,  after  the  attainment  of  the  average 
size,  each  part  of  the  body  merely  assimi- 
lates, retaining  its  state,  or,  at  moi^ 
growing  at  a  certain  determinate  slow  rate; 
but  when  the  conditions  alter,  so  that  a  pact 
is,  or  needs  to  be,  more  than  usually  exerted, 
then  it  manifests  a  power  of  renewing  or 
accelerating  its  growth.  As  we  may  saf^ 
each  healthy  part  has  a  reserve- power  of 
growth  and  development,  which  is  put  forth 
in  the  time  of  emergency. 

The  converse  is  equally  true :  that,  when 
a  part  is  less  than  usually  exercised,  it  soffecs 
atrophy ;  so  that  the  whole  rule  may  be  that 
each  part  nourishes  itself  according  to  the 
amount  of  function  which  it  has  to  discharge* 
We  may  constantly  see  this  in  many  mose 
examples  than  I  need  refer  to.   The  simplest 
case  that  can  be  cited  is  that  of  the  epider- 
mis.    In  its  original  formation,  even  before 
it  has  come  into  relation  with  the  external 
world,  it  is  formed  on  the  several  parts  of  the 
body — take,  for  example,  the  back  and  the 
palm  of  the  hand — in  different  quantity  and 
kind  adapted  to  the  several  degrees  in  which 
the  cutis  it  has  to  protect  will  be  exposed  to 
pressure,  friction,  and  the  influence  of  other 
external  forces.     Not  only  is  its  original 
quantity  and   construction  on  these  parts 
different,  but  its  rate  of  growth  is  so ;  for, 
though  the  back  of  the  hand  loses  compara- 
tively little  by  friction  or  otherwise,  yet  its 
epidermis  does  not  grow  thick ;  and  though 
the  palm  loses  more,  yet  its  epidermis  does 
not  grow  thin.     So,  then,  both  in  original 
construction,  and  in  rate  of  nutrition,  the 
epidermis  is  thus  adapted  to  the  amount  of 
function  it  has  to  discharge — that  is,  to  the 
amount  of  protection  it  has  to  afford.     But 
suppose  now,  that,  by  some  new  handicraft^ 
the  amount  of  exercise  of  the  epidermis  is 
increased ;  its  rate  of  waste  is  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  yet  it  does  not  grow 
thin— nay,  it  grows  thicker,  till  it  is  com- 
pletely adapted  to  protect  the  cutis  from  the 
greater  sources  of  injury  to  which  it  is  now 
expoied:   it  puts   forth  its  reserve-power, 
which  is  enough    not   only  to    repair  -all 
amount  of  waste  within  certain  limits,  but^ 
further  than  this,  to  increase  the  quantitj 
of  the  tissue  to  the  amount  required  for  the 
discharge  of  its  increased  functions. 

What  we  can  see  in  this  case  of  the  cutide» 
we  may  be  sure  of  for  other  tissues.  For 
example,  in  a  muscle :  or  in  this  heart,  bj 
disease  of  the  valves,  an  obstacle  is  put  in 
the  way  of  the  circulating  blood :  it  is  bdd 
back  at  the  heart :  and  the  heart,  or  one  of 
its  cavities,  acts  with  additional  force  to 
drive  it  on.  But,  as  we  know,  the  more  of 
action  in  a  muscle,  the  more  consumptioia 
of  the  tissue ;  so  that  we  might  now  expect 
a  diminution  of  the  heart.    On  the  oontrarf , 
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ft  caiarga, — it  1>eoome9  hypertrophied, — 
ill  icserrcpower  of  xratritioQ  not  only  meets 
fte  imaeifiate  exigencies  of  the  increased 
coasmnption  of  its  tiasne,  bnt  produces 
tisne  enough  to  act  with  the  additional 
power  reqaired  by  the  increased  difficulty  of 
the  dicoiation. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  growth  in  examples 
of  hypertrophy.  Let  me  add,  that,  to  meet 
the  inerrasing  difficulties  of  these  and  the 
fike  cases,  a  part  may  do  more  than  grow — 
il  may  derdope  itself, — it  may  acquire  new 
stmetiires  fitted  for  higher  functions  and  the 
cagiciae  of  greater  power.  For  example,  in 
the  most  ordinary  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
the  muscular  tissue  is  developed  to  more 
votmstnesa.  In  the  pregnant  uterus,  such 
fibres  are  developed  as  are  not  seen  in  the 
mioipregnated  state;  and  the  change  by 
derdopment,  which  in  pregnancy  is  natural, 
is  aitax  imitated  by  disease,  when,  by  the 
grovtfi  of  fibrous  tumors  in  it,  the  uterus  is 
developed,  and  grows  till  it  attains  the  size, 
Ike  ttmctore,  and  eren  the  fall  capacity  of 
ae&m,  of  the  pregnant  organ.  In  several  of 
mA  cases  (as  in  this)  the  uterus  has  at 
leagth  imitated  the  course  of  labour,  and 
d^ered  itself  of  the  tumor  by  its  contrac- 
tile power. 

A  similar  change,  by  development  and 
growth  of  muscniar  fibres,  may  occur  in  the 
ga8-bladder,  as  this  specimen  shews,  in 
vtiefa  deader  bundles  of  fibres  appear  de- 
cmsting  each  other,  and  prominent,  like 
fte  fosdcuH  of  a  columnar  urinary  bladder, 
0B  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ.*     A 

^  example  of  the  development  of  or- 
:  mnsciilar  fibres  in  an  obstructed  ureter 
alao  been  accurately  recorded  by  Tour- 

We  have  an  example  of  development  of 
a  aecredng  structure  in  the  bursa,  which,  as 
Hunter  has  displayed  it,  is  produced  under 
a  com.  Tbt  com  itself  is  a  kind  of  hyper- 
fiopfaj,  tending  to  shield  the  cutis  from  un- 
pressnre;  but,  itself  becoming  a 
I  of  greater  trouble  than  that  against 
it  was  directed,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
deveiopm^t  of  a  bursa  &neath  it,  which 
Mmj,  for  a  time,  more  effectually  protect  the 
jtrixit  beneath,  by  diffusing  the  pressure  over 
a  wider  extent  of  its  surface. 

L«t  me  repeat,  then,  that  this  hypcr- 
^ophf,  as  we  call  it,  though  it  happens  in 
circaxBstances  of  disease,  is  yet  in  general, 
fl»  Hr  as  itself  is  concerned,  a  process  of 
Ml  asid  v^oroos  health,  serving  to  remedy 
•r  licep  back  the  ifl  effects  that  would  ensue 
ftoaa  diaease  in  some  other  part.     It  is,  in 

'•Tke  nxcimen  was  exhibited  from  the  Patho- 
taicai  ataaeam  of  the  College  of  Surgeons 
OM^  S%  a  tether  description  of  it  may  be 
immd  at  page  i  of  the  Bsthological  Catalogue, 
ML  L. 

-f  Mflef'a  Aiehiv,  1649. 


a  less  degree  than  the  repair  of  a  fracture  or 
other  mechanical  injury,  an  instance  of  the 
truth  that  we  are  provided  for  accidents  and 
emergencies  ;  framed  not  merely  to  live  in 
peace  and  sameness,  but  to  bear  disturb- 
ances ;  to  meet,  and  balance,  and  resist 
them,  and,  sometimes  at  least,  to  counteract 
them. 

As  we  might  sappose,  ail  the  conditions 
necessary  for  ordinary  nutrition  are  equally 
or  more  necessary  for  this  extraordinary 
purpose.  Thus,  for  the  condition  of  appro- 
priate blood,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  is  to  watch  the  effects  of  coincident 
disease  on  the  occurrence  and  progress  of 
hypertrophy,  especially  that  of  the  heart; 
and  in  some  of  these  cases  death  appears  to 
be  the  consequence  of  impairment  of  the 
blood,  which  can  no  longer  mamtain  the 
heart  in  the  excited  nutrition  required  for 
its  increased  functions. 

We  find,  moreover,  very  constantly,  that, 
to  insure  anfficient  blood  to  the  grown  or 
growing  part,  the  main  arteries  and  veins 
belonging  to  it  are  enlarged.  This  is  usually 
well  shewn  in  the  enlarged  coronary  arteries 
of  the  hypertrophied  heart, — an  instance 
analogous  to  the  enlargement  of  the  arteries 
of  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  the  growing 
antlers  of  the  deer,  and  many  others.  Ac- 
cording to  all  analogy,  we  must  consider 
this  increase  of  the  blood-vessels  to  be  se« 
condary.  As  in  the  embryo,  parts  form 
without  vessels,  till,  for  their  further  nutri- 
tion as  their  structure  becomes  more  com- 
plex, the  passage  of  blood  into  their  interior 
becomes  necessary, — so  we  may  be  sure  it  is 
here.  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  a  part 
should  have  the  power,  as  it  seems,  of  de- 
termining in  some  measure  the  rate  at  which 
blood  shall  flow  into  it  and  through  it ;  but 
so  it  is,  and  nearly  all  examples  of  hyper- 
trophy are  examples  of  the  fact ;  though,  as 
I  shall  hereafter  shew,  there  are  instances  in 
which  hypertrophy  is  the  consequence,  not 
the  cause  or  precedent,  of  increased  supply 
of  blood. 

With  the  increased  supply  of  blood  pro- 
portioned to  the  increased  nutrition  of  the 
growing  part,  the  nerves  may  also  increase ; 
as  in  the  pregnant  uterus  and  the  hyper- 
trophied heart.  So,  at  least,  I  believe ;  bnt 
probably  I  need  not  apologise  for  evading 
the  discussion  of  this  matter. 


DSfracrroK  ov  hercurt  in  thb  pus 

VROir  A  BUBO. 

Ik  order  to  disperse  a  bubo  a  man  had 
been  ordered  to  rub  in  several  ounces  of 
mercurial  ointment.  Poultices  were  applied, 
and  when  the  gland  was  opened,  the  pua 
was  collected  and  analysed.  It  yielded  un- 
equivocal traces  of  quicksilver. — Belier** 
Arehiv,  1847,  H.  2,  S.  185. 
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Lbctubx  III. 

1.  DMHon  of  han^etrhuf  tendons  for  diS' 
ease  qf  knee*Jomi. 

2.  The  Mome  with  exeieion  qf  large  eiea- 
irix. 

3.  Bxtenrion  qfiimb  in  caeee  qf  disease  qf 
hif-JoinL 

4.}Disloeaiion  of  kip  into  ikgroid  foramen, 
^  eompiieated  by  old  duease. 

5.  Abscess  in  anterior  mediasiinmm, 

6.  Medullary  disease  of  the  testis, 

GsNTLKMBN, — I  wiU  to-day  make  a  few 
remarks,  for  which  some  cases  now  in  the 
house  will  senre  as  a  text ;  and  I  vril]  first 
direct  your  attention  to  a  case,  which  is  in- 
structive in  many  particulars,  as  showing 
what  we  may  sometimes  do  to  obviate  the 
nece&sity  for  amputation  in  cases  where  dis- 
ease of  a  joint  has  rendered  a  limb  useless, 
but  where  there  are  no  active  symptoms 
present. 

Emma  Elton,  age  21,  was  admitted  on 
Nov.  18th,  1846,  into  Princess  Ward,  with 
the  following  history: — "About  five  years 
ago  the  right  knee-joint  became  much  en- 
Ifurged,  but  without  pain.  It  was  treated 
with  leeches  and  blisters,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment was  greatly  reduced.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  having  had  no  pain  in  the  interval,  the 
enlargement  returned,  and  was  attended  by 
pain,  but  by  resting  it,  these  symptoms 
subsided.  She  had  several  attacks  of  this 
sort.  About  two  years  since  the  pain  and 
enlargement  again  returned,  being  much 
more  severe  than  before,  and  she  was  under 
treatment  for  six  months  without  much  relief. 
The  contraction  of  the  limb  (for  which  she 
was  admitted)  appears  to  have  commenced 
at  this  time,  and  the  leg  is  now  bent  to  an 
acute  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  there  is 
partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  and  fibula 
backwards,  and  some  rotation  of  the  foot 
and  leg  outwards,  but  this  is  the  case  only 
to  a  small  degree.  There  is  very  little  mo- 
tion of  the  joint,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  an  anchylosed  condition.'' 

Here,  as  you  see,  the  disease  had  been 
going  on  for  upwards  of  five  years,  return- 
ing frequently,  and  unattended  with  any 
great  amount  of  pain,  and  was  probably  a 
mixed  case  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  jione, 
with  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem- 


brane. The  tibia  and  fibula  have  been 
drawn  backwards  behind  the  condyles  of  the 
femur,  and  kept  in  a  bent  position  ;  so  that 
the  patella  is  quite  buried  between  them  in 
consequence  of  the  great  hollow  formed 
anteriorly  when  the  knee  is  much  bent. 
Nor  could  the  leg  be  moved  from  this  po- 
sition, the  attempt  to  do  so  causing  such 
great  suffering.  The  limb  had  become  en- 
tirely useless  to  the  patient,  but  she  iras 
naturally  anxious  to  save  it  if  possible,  and 
I  decided  upon  endeavouring  to  render  the 
limb  serviceable,  and  made  an  attempt 
which  has  hitherto  been  attended  with  sue- 


When  a  knee  has  been  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a  bent  position,  if  any  degree  of 
motion  remain,  showing  that  no  bony  anchy- 
losis exists,  and  the  symptoms  are  in  abey- 
ance, it  is  right  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
limb  to  its  proper  position ;  and  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  well-directed  efforts  will 
not  be  attended  by  success.  Gradual  exten- 
sion by  means  of  such  an  apparatus,  as  you 
have  seen  used  for  Elton,  must  be  em-  . 
ployed;  consisting  of  an  angular  splint, 
with  a  hinge  at  the  angle,  the  lower  part 
being  well  fitted  and  carefully  fastened  to 
the  leg,  and  the  upper  part  to  the  thigh.  A 
strap  also  must  be  made  to  cross  the  knee, 
and  to  prevent  the  instrument  from  recedii^ 
from  the  hollow  of  the  bam.  The  whole  ia 
to  be  well  padded  so  that  no  injurious  effects 
may  arise  from  pressure.  A  screw  connects 
the  upper  with  the  lower  part,  by  turning 
which  extension  may  be  made  in  the  most 
gradual  manner  ;  and  thus  the  limb  can  be 
brought  by  degrees  to  the  straight  position, 
and  Sie  patient  be  enabled  to  walk, — but,  of 
course,  generally  with  a  stiff  joint.  When, 
however,  the  altered  position  has  existed  for 
a  very  considerable  time,  as  it  has  in  this 
case,  the  flexor  muscles,  by  contracting, 
render  the  joint  incapable  of  beuig  extended, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  divide  their 
tendons.  Before  doing  this,  you  must  be 
careful  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  actual 
disease  going  on  at  the  time  in  the  joint,  as 
if  there  be,  the  attempt  to  extend  the  limb 
will  bring  on  severe  symptoms.  Ascertain 
also  that  there  is  no  true  osseous  anchylosis, 
for  if  there  be,  any  attempts  to  straighten 
the  limb  must  fail.  But,  in  scrofulous 
disease,  and  in  cases  of  stiff-joint  from 
chronic  synovial  inflammation,  the  anchy- 
losis is  commonly  caused  by  the  throwing 
out  of  lymph,  with  little  disposition  to 
osseous  deposit,  which  admits  of  elongation 
by  force  gradually  applied.  In  the  case 
before  us,  it  was  quite  evident  that  some 
slight  motion  still  remained  between  the 
tibia  and  femur,  pain  being  occasioned  by 
the  attempt  to  straighten  the  joint.  It  was 
not  quite  so  clear  whether  the  patella  was 
anchylosed ;  by  fixing  it  between  my  thumbs. 
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^jlaoed  at  iti  upper  and  lower  margins,  I 
thoofht  I  coold  detect  aome  degree  of 
motion  perpendicnlarlj,  bat  of  course,  from 
its  position  between  the  condyles,  it  woold 
adnut  of  no  lateral  motion. 

On  the  26th,  I  divided  the  three  fleior 
teadons — ^the  biceps  on  the  ontside,  and  the 
wmi^membranosos  and  semi-tendinosus  on 
the  inside;  and  the  division  of  tendons  by 
snb-ontaneoas  incision,  instead  of  catting 
down  upon  them,  is  a  considerable  imprOTC- 
Bkcnt  in  modem  surgery.  It  is  an  opera^n 
of  no  difliealty.  The  patient  is  tamed  upon 
the  ftoe,  the  limb  extended  as  mach  as  pos- 
sshfe,  so  as  to  make  the  tendons  tense,  and 
tbe  tendons  are  then  divided  with  a  small 
narrow  knife  made  for  the  purpose.  Only 
two  punctores  will,  in  general,  be  necessaiy 
hk  this  aitaation,  as  the  semi-membranosns 
and  semi-tendinosus  are  usually  found  to- 
(etfaer.  It  was  not  necessary  in  Elton's 
ease  to  divide  any  bands  of  fascia, — a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  sometimes  required, — ^but 
tlKre  was  a  tight  cord,  stretching  down  the 
adddle  of  the  ham,  which  one  of  the  gentle- 
men around  thought  had  better  be  divided, 
bat  which  was,  in  fact,  the  popliteal  nerve, 
and  which  differed  from  any  tendon,  inas- 
asadi  aa  it  extended  a  longer  distance  down- 
wards than  either  flexor  tendon  could  do, 
and  it  occupied  a  situation  more  prominently 
la  the  centre  of  the  ham  than  a  band  of 
ihaeia  would  have  occupied.  The  nerve 
needed  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
operation  so  as  not  to  be  felt.  The  instra- 
naent  was  applied  about  foar  days  after  the 
operation,  when  union  was  perfect;  and  by  it 
exteaskm  was  made,  slowly  and  gradually, 
to  a  great  extent,  as  our  notes  show,  from 
time  to  time,  till  Feb.  27th,  when  it  is 
aaad :  —  "  Limb  much  straighter.  Now, 
however,  the  gastrocnemius  being  stretched, 
she  cannot  flatten  the  foot,"— a  circumstance 
which  jou  would  expect;  for  the  bent 
position  of  the  limb  would  have  caused  the 
gastrocnemins  to  become  contracted,  as  well 
aa  the  other  muscles :  and  being  unable  to 
yidd,  where  the  limb  was  extended,  it 
would,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  bed. 

On  Kay  7th,  I  divided  the  tendo  Achaiis 
hy  the  sub-cutaneous  section,  and  the  foot  is 
DOW  beat  to  nearly  its  proper  angle,  and 
tbe  limb  haa  almost  recovered  its  natural 


At  one  time,  February  24th,  I  was  afraid, 
tram  the  occurrence  of  pain  on  each  side  of 
the  patelU,  and  from  there  being  some 
ftdness  about  the  joint,  that  the  disease  was 
about  to  letom,  but,  upon  leaving  off  the 
aplinU  for  a  few  days,  it  in  a  great  measure 
anbaided.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are  still 
aitoated  a  little  more  backwards  than  natural, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  limb 
will  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  without  any 


ill  effects.  Altogether  the  case  affords  you 
an  example  of  what  may  be  attempted,— 'I 
hope  with  ultimate  success,  —  instead  of 
causing  a  patient  to  run  the  risk  of  an  am- 
putation, or  to  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
tbe  joint  remaining  in  a  position  which 
would  not  admit  of  even  the  assistance  of  a 
wooden  leg.*  No  inflammation  occured  from 
the  division  of  the  tendons;  it,  in  fiM:t, 
very  seldom  does:  and  in  order  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  reproducing  the  disease,  the 
limb  must  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and  the 
extension  be  very  gradually  and  carefully 
proceeded  with. 

But  other  causes  may  render  a  somewhat 
similar  proceeding  necessary,  besides  dis- 
ease of  the  joint  itself,  and  may  succeed 
under  much  more  formidable  operations. 
I  remember  a  patient,  under  my  care, 
in  whom  there  had  been  venereal  ulce- 
ration of  the  back  of  the  thigh  and  leg^ 
which  had  been  followed  by  contraction  of 
the  cicatrix,  with  deposit  of  a  hard  firm  sub- 
stance in  the  texture  of*  the  skin,  render- 
ing the  limb  totally  immoveable,  and 
placing  the  leg  in  such  a  position  that 
the  hMl  was  in  contact  with  the  buttock. 
I  dissected  the  cicatrix  completely  from  its 
connections,  and  removed  it,  exposing  the 
fascia,  and,  in  some  parts,  the  three  flexor 
tendons,  which,  standing  prominently  out, 
I  was  obliged  to  divide  them,  with  some 
bands  of  fascia  also.  The  portion  of  cica- 
trix I  removed  was  some  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  four  and  a  half  in  thickness  in  the 
centre,  and  the  wound  was  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  ham.  Of  coarse,  in  such  a  case,  I 
coald  not  make  extension  immediately  after 
the  operation,  but  when  the  sloughy  state, 
which  usually  follows  the  removal  of  cica- 
trices, had  subsided,  I  applied  an  instrament 
similar  to  the  one  you  have  seen  used  in 
Elton,  and  by  it  brought  the  limb  into  a 
perfectly  straight  position,  and  the  patient 
was  enabled  to  walk  firmly  with  it  when  he 
left  the  hospital.  The  case  shews  you  the 
great  advantage  that  may  be  derived  fW>m 
division  of  the  ham-string  tendons,  though, 
of  course,  there  was  much  risk  from  fever 
and  sloughing,  and  the  chance  of  secondary 
abscesses;  but  tbe  wound  having  heated, 
and  the  joints  being  unaffected,  there 
was  no  chance  of  relapse,  which  there  must 
be  when  the  operation  is  performed  after 
serious  disease  of  the  knee-joiut. 

But  it  is  not  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
knee-joint  alone  that  you  are  capable  of  in- 
terfering with  benefit ;  much  may  be  done 
in  affections  of  other  joints,  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided.  Yon  may  often 
apply  the  same  principle  to  remove  the  de- 
formity produced  by  Idp-disease ;  when  the 


*  Shortly  afterwards  she  left  the  hospital  with 
■ymptoms  of  phthisis  coming  on. 
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hip  ia  affected,  jou  inay  have  real  or  appa- 
rent shortening  of  the  lower  limb  from  three 


One  cause  is  a  habit  the  patient  has  of 
walking  on  the  toes  only  of  the  affected  side, 
the  joint  not  being  destroyed.  The  pelvis 
of  the  same  side  is  conseqaently  raised ;  a 
curvature  of  the  spine  takies  place  to  com- 
pensate for  this,  and  an  appearance  of 
shortening  is  given  to  the  limb.  The 
shortening,  is  only  apparent,  however,  for 
by  measuring,  in  these  cases,  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  the  patella, 
the  distance  will  be  found  the  same  on  both 
aides. 

In  another  form,  shortening  actually  does 
take  place.  The  ulcerative  process  destroys 
part  of  the  acetabulum,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently, it  is  the  femur  that  suffers ;  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  being  no  longer  kept  in  its 
place,  is  dislocated ;  and  as  this  takes  place 
from  muscular  action,  it  generally  lies  upon 
the  dorsum  ilii.  A  new  joint  may  be 
formed  in  this  situation  in  dislocation  from 
accident,  but  not  when  it  takes  place  from 
disease,  in  which  case,  a  kind  of  false  anchy- 
losis is  formed  by  the  pouring  out  of  lymph, 
which  becomes  organized,  and  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  patient's 
body,  and  to  enable  him  to  walk  with  a  high- 
heeled  shoe.  In  the  third  case  of  shortening, 
the  head  of  the  bone  is  also  dislocated,  but 
it  takes  place  without  any  loss  of  substance. 
In  these  cases,  the  disease  is  generally  acute 
in  its  character,  attended  by  the  throwing 
out  of  lymph  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
and  by  weakening  of  the  capsular  ligament ; 
flO  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  widely  sepa- 
rated from  the  acetabulum,  and  a  very 
slight  accident  is  sufficient  to  dislocate  the 
bone.  The  deformity  may  escape  notice, 
perhaps,  while  the  patient  is  lying  in  bed, 
and  is  often  discovered  for  the  first  time 
upon  his  attempting  to  walk. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  shortening  is  ap- 
parent only,  and  arises  really  from  distortion 
of  the  pelvis  and  spine,  you  may  do  much 
good  by  the  employment  of  suitable  apparatus. 
You  remember,  doubtless,  a  boy  who  was 
last  year  in  Egremont  Ward,  and  in  whom 
apparent  shortening  had  taken  place  from 
this  cause,  in  whom  I  was  able  to  elongate 
the  limb,  that  is  to  say,  to  draw  down  the 
pelvis,  so  that  the  foot  descended  three  or 
four  inches  before  he  left  the  hospital, 
walking  pretty  well  in  a  few  weeks'  time, 
vnth  the  figure  restored,  unless  the  disease 
reappears  in  the  joint.  I  kept  him  lying  in 
bed,  (a  proceeding  generally  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  disease  itself),  and  passing  a 
belt  under  the  perineum  round  the  sound 
aide  of  the  pelvis,  1  fastened  it  to  the  head 
of  the  bed.  To  a  belt  placed  round  the 
knee  a  cord  was  fixed,  and  to  it  a  weight,  in 


his  case,  of  half  a  pound,  but  you  may  in- 
crease the  weight  according  to  the  effect  it 
produces.  Of  course  as  long  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient  is  directed  to  the  weight, 
his  muscles  contract,  and  resist  the  exten- 
sion ;  but  when  he  is  asleep,  or  has  ceased 
to  notice  it,  the  gradual  traction  causes  them 
to  yield,  and  the  weight  exerts  its  force  in 
bringing  down  the  pelvis.  Of  course,  if  a 
high-heeled  shoe  is  employed  in  such  a  case, 
the  deformity  is  likely  to  be  rendered  per- 
manent, though  it  is  necessary  when  tnere 
ia  real  shortening  of  the  limb.  I  have 
several  times  seen  a  child  who  has  had  hip- 
diseaae,  attended  by  this  species  of  apparent 
shortening,  walking  about  with  a  weight  at- 
tached to  the  foot,  with  a  view  of  dragging 
it  down ;  this  appears  to  me,  however,  to  be  or- 
dered on  a  perfectly  wrong  principle.  If  you  at- 
tach a  weight  to  one  foot  while  he  stands  or 
walks,  the  patient  is  obliged  to  raise  the 
pelvis  on  that  side  in  order  to  balance  the 
body,  thus  actually  aggravating  the  defect 
you  wish  to  remedy.  But  the  same  meana 
will  be  very  effectual  when  the  patient  is  kept 
in  the  recumbent  posture ;  either  lying  in 
bed,  or,  if  the  disease  permit,  resting  upon 
a  sofa,  and  the  limb  is  gradually  brought 
down,  and  the  spine  also  improved,  if  lateral 
distortion  has  commenced  from  the  elevation 
of  the  pelvis  on  one  ude. 

In  the  second  form  also,  (in  which 
there  is  actual  shortening,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is 
situated  on  the  dorsum  ilii,)  if  extension  be 
continued  for  some  time  by  a  weight,  the 
lymph  by  which  the  bone  is  retained  may 
become  elongated,  some  of  its  attachments 
may  be  loosened,  and  the  head  be  brought 
down,  BO  that  instead  of  being  situated 
high  up  on  the  dorsum,  it  may  come  to 
occupy  a  situation  close  to  the  acetabulum ; 
and  here  it  will  be  fixed  as  firmly  and  as 
strongly  as  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  situation  in  which  the  contraction  of  the 
glutei  first  placed  it.  Of  the  good  effects  of 
extension  in  these  cases  I  have  seen  several 
instances,  when  the  exact  time  has  been 
chosen,  when  the  part  is  quiet  after  the  dis- 
ease, but  has  not  yet  been  firmly  and  per- 
manenUy  fixed  in  its  new  situation.  When 
you  have  done  all  the  good  you  can  obtain 
by  this  traction,  and  the  parts  have  become 
firmly  fixed  in  their  new  situation,  a  high- 
heeled  shoe  may  be  worn ;  and  it  is  better, 
when  the  shortening  is  very  great,  not  to 
have  it  made  to  raise  the  foot  quite  so  high 
as  to  prevent  all  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  in 
after  life,  but  rather  to  divide  the  necessary 
deformity  between  the  limb  and  the  spine, 
not  allowing  so  much  lateral  distortion  of 
the  spine  as  would  result  from  a  shoe  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  other,  nor  yet  ordering 
such  an  immense  thickness  of  shoe  as  would 
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dlov  M)  tvift  wlmterer  in  the  spine,  bat 
vnild  at  tbe  ttme  time  tttract  toomudi  at. 
taitioQtotheilioe. 

ninSj,  in  thoie  cases  in  which  the  heed 
of  the  bone  is  suddenly  thrown  out  from  its 
€Kntj,  it  is  veiy  seldom  that  joa  haye  an 
cpportumty  of  being  of  much  sorice :  you 
OBBOt,  while  the  disease  is  stUl  activei  em- 
ploy the  foree  necessary  to  be  used  as  in 
amnnon  ditlocation,  and  the  socket  soon 
beoosBCt  fiUed  up.  The  dislocation  may 
SMspe  obervation  also,  and  thus  you  wiU 
be  pftfcnted  firom  rendering  assistance. 

A  csiioas  case  of  recent  dislocation  came 
Oder  mj  care  last  year,  which  some  of  you 
my  perhaps  remember,  which  was  rendered 
very  obseore    from  the  effects  of  former 
dinae,  and  which  may  deserre  your  atten- 
iioo  lor  a  short  time,  in  connexion  with  the 
ssigect  of  shortexung  firom  disease  of  the 
joist,  as  it  wasmiush  benefited  by  ezteosion. 
Efisa  Britchfo>rd,aet,  22,  was  admitted  on 
iiiy30th,  1846,  into  Dmmmond  Ward,  with 
tlefoUowing  history  and  symptoms : — Eleven 
yeuiago,  she  was  in  the  hospital  complaining 
ef  paiD  in  the  knee,  of  which  she  was  cured ; 
CKTiiDee,  the  left  leg  has  been  the  shorter 
flC  the  two,  and  ahe  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  npporting  herself  upon  the  right,  which 
■ay  account  for  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis, 
the  anterior  soperior  spinous  process  on  the 
1^  a&  being  a  good  inch  higher  than 
that  on  the  left.     Two  months  ago  she  vras 
kicked  upon  the  left  hip,   which  has  since 
hem  ceasing  her  some  pain ;  a  week  ago, 
Ae  fell  down  stairs,  the  left  limb  being,  as 
ihe  eipreased    it,    "twisted  under   ber^" 
Saoe  4dB  last  accident,  she  has  been  tmable 
toualk,  and  the  pain  in  the  hip  has  been 
«ch  ti  altogether  to  prevent  her  lying  upon 
thatade.    Hie  foot  does  not  appear  to  be 
tnraed  either  outwards  or  inwards,  and  the 
Baib,  from  the  spinous  process  to  the  knee, 
iaafaoat  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  right ; 
<he  hnabe  are  separated,   and  very  severe 
pan  is  produced  by  any  attempt  to  ap- 
pnzniatethem.     When  standing,  the  body 
ia  bent  forwards,  and  the  knee  advanced, 
pn^  to  fhB   leg  all   the  appearance   of 
loctoing,  while,  in  whatever  position  she 
^  be  placed,  the  sinking  of  the  trochanter 
tt^tiKiatoess  of  the  hip,  both  anteriorly 
*Kd  hterally,  are  conspicuous.     On  csreful 
c^Eandnatioa  of  Uie  pelvis,  no  crepitus  can 
k  detected. 

Here,  the  pain  in  the  knee  was  proba- 
cy caosed,  as  it  often  is  in  children,  not  by 
disease  io  the  knee-joint  itself,  but  by  an  af- 
feetaon  of  the  hip ;  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  notes  which  I  have  read,  forms  a  curious 
iaatance  of  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
■ymptoms  of  dislocation  into  the  thyroid 
foramen,  vrith  the  absence  of  an  important 
one  vrftdch  ought  to  have  been  present, 
nmdy,    lengtlKmng    of  the    limb.    The 


limb    was    abducted,     and    incapable    of 
being  brought  to  the  opposite  side,  but  it 
was  shorter,  instead  of  being  longer,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been :  this  could  be  accounted 
for  by  there  having  been  previous  disease  in 
the  joint,  succeeded  by  some   shortening 
from  absorption  of  part  of  the  head,  or  im* 
perfect  growth  of  the  whole  bone ;  so  that, 
although  the  reoent   accident  might  hav^ 
produced  some  lengthening,  yet  it  was  not 
suflScient  to  bring  the   two  limbs  on  an 
equality  as  when  the  two  thigh  bones  are  of 
similar  length.     In  a  consultation  vrith  my 
colleagues,  we  thought  there  was  a  sufficient 
absence  of  prominent  symptoms  of  disease 
of  the  joint  to  make  it  probable  that  there 
was  a  recent  dislocation,  and,  therefore,  to 
warrant  an  attempt  being  made  to  bring  the 
head  of  the  bone  back  into  its  place.    After 
having  placed  her,  therefore,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tartarised  antimony  (a  medicine 
which  in  these  cases  will  perhaps  be  super- 
seded by  the  ether,  which  latter  remedy  wiU 
certainly  not  be  attended  by  the  risk  of 
exciting  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  as 
happened  to  a  patient  whose  hip  I  reduced 
some  months  ago,  after  giving  him  about 
six  grains  of  tartarised  antimony  before  a 
little  nausea  was  produced),  extension  by 
mesns  of  pulleys  wss  employed,  and  our 
notes  for  the  31st  are^"  Very  considerable 
extension  was  made  for  about  an  hour,  with- 
out any  apparent  alteration  in  the  position 
of  the  bone,   although,  from  the  grating 
sensation  which  was  more  than  once  com- 
municated to  the  finger,  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  some  alteration  had  taken  place ; 
but  this  sensation  was  never  adequate  to 
what  one  would'  expect  from  the  sudden 
adjustment  of  the  head  of  the  femur  into 
its  socket.    The  sinking  of  the  trochanter 
and  the  flatness  of  the  hip  appeared  to  be 
lessened,  and  she  could  directly  move  the 
limb,  and  bear  their  approximation  much 
better."    The  benefit  from  this  was  most 
apparent.     On  the  next  day  we  read — "  Has 
certainly  increased  power  over  the  limb,  and 
none  of  the  difficulty  or  pain  before  expe- 
rienced in    drawing  the  left  knee  to  the 
right.'*     Nine  days  after— "Had  a  little 
pain  in  the  knee  yesterday  and  to-day,''  and 
leeches  were  ordered  to  be  given.      The 
leeches  relieved  the  pain ;  and  the  notes  for 
the  10th  are  that  "  the  limb  moves  easily  in 
any  direction,  but  much  flexion  causes  pain.'' 
And  a  week  after  this  she  left  the  hospital, 
with  a  tolerably  good  use  of  her  leg,  walk- 
ing nearly  as  well  as  before  the  acocident. 

This  case  is  in  some  respects  remarkable, 
as  afibrding  an  instance  of  the  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  nature  of  a  recent  accident 
produced  by  disease  occurring  at  a  remote 
date,  which  might  have  remained  unrelieved, 
with  permanent  lameness,  if  unrecognised, 
but  which  fortunately  admitted  great  benefit 
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from  nugieal  meani ,  the  dSdocation  being 
redooed. 

Hie  next  lalqeeC  which  I  will  bring  before 
▼oa  is  a  caie  the  exact  counterpart  of  which 
I  haTO  nerer  before  teen,  and  to  which  I 
am  anzioofl  to  call  your  attention,  as  the 
dreamatance  which  makes  it  peeoliar  may 
periiaps  shortly  disappear.  It  is  a  case  of 
abscess  in  the  medtsstinum  connected  with 
the  stemnm.  The  patient,  Emma  Sewell, 
was  admitted  on  April  7th  with  lupus  non 
exedens  of  the  face,  more  especially  of  the  aim 
of  the  nose,  which  is  the  situstiou  in  which 
the  dtBease  most  frequently  appears.  I  will 
not  occupy  your  time  by  entering  into  a 
consideration  of  this  affection.  She  was 
just  beginning  to  be  put  under  treatment, 
when  she  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  erysi- 
pelas of  the  head  and  fuse  shewed  itself.  It 
was  not  a  very  severe  attack,  however;  ftir, 
three  days  affcer,  it  is  reported  as  ''not 
spreading,"  and  on  the  following  day, 
''redness  and  tumefaction  almost  disap- 
po^ed."  On  the  23d,  it  is  noticed  that  the 
"lupus  is  about  the  same;"  so  that  the 
erysipelas  had  not  here,  as  it  sometimes  has 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  efRsct  of 
bealmg  the  ulcerated  surface.  I  have  seen 
cancerous  ulcers  even,  which  had  been  open 
for  years,  heal  up  firmly  and  completely 
for  many  mont^  under  an  attack  of  erysi- 
pdss.* 

On  the  24th  we  find  she  had  "cough." 
On  the  25th  the  notes  are—**  Psin  in  chest 
worse  on  inspiration;  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing ;  rather  more  cough."  On  the  26th — 
"Cough  more  violent;  no  expectoration; 
tongue  red  at  tip,  loaded ;  pulse  112, 
fuller."  I  saw  her  on  this  day,  and,  there 
being  a  distressed  and  laboured  action  of  the 
heart,  and  some  crepitation  bdng,  I  thought, 
perceptible  over  the  prseoordial  region,  made 
me  suspect  that  there  might  he  effusion 
there,  and,  consequently,  she  was  placed 
under  Dr.  Naime's  care,  who  gave  her  some 
calomel  and  Dover's  powder,  with  a  saline 
draught,  containing  some  Yin.  Ant.  Tart. 

On  the  30th  it  is  noted—"  An  abscess 
over  the  central  part  of  the  sternum,  about 
the  sise  of  a  crown-piece,  was  opened; 
matter  thin  and  bloody,  with  llakes  of  lymph. 
The  probe  passes  tkrouph  the  sternum  into 
the  ant.  mediastinum;  no  impulse  on  eough- 
ing ;  the  quantity  of  pus  is  greater  than  the 
swelling  indicated."  There  had  been  some 
tenderness  complained  of  there  before,  but 
this  was  the  first  time  the  swelling  was  no- 
ticed. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  an  abscess 
formed  and  penetrated  the  sternum,  so  that 
a  probe  pasMd  through  the  opening,  grated 

«  This  effect  was  ■flerwards  produced  on  the 
upni  in  this  case,  and  she  thortiy  afterwards  left 
tae  hospital,  better  than  for  some  years  ptitOTt, 


against  the  bone  on  each  side,  and  came  in. 
contact  with  the  soft  parts  within  the  cavity^ 
of  the  diest.  The  bronchitis  iriiich  ap. 
peered  before  the  abscess  was  noticed,  and 
became  worse  afterwards,  depended  probabl j 
upon  irritation,  caused  by  the  abscess  in  tho 
mediastinum. 

On  the  2d,  we  find  it  noticed^"  Crspitos 
to  be  felt  between  the  manubrium  wad  gla- 
diolus." Hie  thumb  placed  upon  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  opening  produced  a 
sensation  of  crepitus,  which,  hsd  the  disease 
occurred  a  few  years  later,  would  not  have 
existed,  for  the  abscess  is  probably  situated 
in  the  cartilage  connecting  the  first  and 
second  bones  of  the  sternum,  and  it  is 
sgainst  tliete  bones  that  the  probe  gratea  ia 
passing.  Perhaps  the  crepitus  I  perceived 
in  the  first  instance  with  the  stethoscope 
was  from  this  cause,  but  I  examined  the  case 
very  hastily,  when  I  transferred  her  to  the 
physician's  cars.  Since  then  she  has  had 
great  purulent  expectoration,  but  her  health 
is  now  improving,  and  the  pus  dimimshin^ 
in  quantity.  Grating  is  stiU  to  be  felt, 
however,  with  the  probe,  especially  on  the 
right  side,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
pcMtion  of  bone  there  will  exfoliate,  the  rest 
becoming  pennanentiy  anchylosed  to  the 
msnnbrium.  You  will  often  see  abscesses 
connected  with  the  sternum,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  venereal  nodes,  and  occa- 
sionally in  connection  with  scrofula  and 
caries.  After  these  esses  have  gone  on  for 
some  time,  tiiey  will  frequentiy  make  aa 
opening  entirely  through  the  bone,  and  you 
will  see  in  most  museums  praparations  of 
the  sternum,  with  openings  in  them  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.  But  cases  similar 
to  the  one  opstain  are  not  common;  aad 
it  is  not  clear  whether  the  abscess  is  simply 
of  a  scrofulous  nature,  or  whether  it  is  a 
recent  collection  of  matter  without  any  pie- 
existing  disease;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it 
is  old  formation,  only  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  erysipelas,  and  not 
owing  solely  to  the  erysipdas,  since  it  never 
came  so  low  as  the  seat  of  the  abscess. 
You  will  see  a  proposal  made  of  trephining 
the  sternum  in  cases  of  abscess  forming  in 
the  mediastinum.  There  is  probably  in 
these  cases  not  suflicient  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  matter  in  that  situation  to  give 
grounds  for  such  an  operation ;  and,  if  the 
abscess  have  burst,  nothing  need  be  done  so 
long  as  the  pus  comes  away  freely,  as  it 
does  in  our  patient,  otherwise  the  opening  in 
the  bone  could  easily  be  enlarged. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  similar 
abscesses  form  on  the  inside  of  a  rib,  and 
you  saw  an  instance  in  a  patient  named 
Thomas  Bennett,  who  was  in  Egremont 
Ward  in  February  last,  and  who  had  a  large 
abscess  in  the  thorax  in  connection  with  the 
diseased  rib.     I  did  not  in  his  case  remove 
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any  of  the  bone,  but  I  had  a  caae  a  little 
nM»e  Hkm  m  year  ago,  in  which  that  proceed- 
^aag  wms  neoeaaary.  It  waa  a  boy,  from* 
mvlioaB  I  removed  a  portion  of  a  rib  anterior 
to  tte  angle,  in  eonseqnenee  of  an  abaoeas 
hainag  fonned  of  a  aimilar  description*  the 
cavity  bemg  abont  fonr  inchea  long,  bnt 
vitfaoat  any  diaease  of  the  long,  while  Ben- 
sett  waa  probably  dying  of  phthiaia,  and 
alM  witfaont  any  ixritatioa  and  inflamma- 
tian  of  tbe  bronchi,  soeh  aa  waa  excited  in 
Sefwail  by  the  abaoen  of  the  atemum. 

Ibere  ia  one  more  aabject  which  I  will 
bring  before  yonr  notice  to-day.  Yon  may 
remeaiber  tibat  in  a  former  lecture  I  de- 
acribed  to  yon  the  aymptoma  of  chronic 
of  the  testia,  by  the  help  of 
I  whidi  had  gone  on  to  nloera- 
8,  and  fdngooa  projection.*  In 
:  lectore  I  told  you  that  there  were  two 
in  which  ita  symptoma  were  not 
those  of  malignant  disease,  namely, 
cariy  in  tbe  diaeaae,  and  after  the  fnngona 
baa  begun  to  form. 

A  aaan  waa  admitted  on  my  last  taking-in 
day.  May  5tfa  (whoae  case  you  will  do  well 
tD«Mteb),  with  the  following  history: — 
^He  has  enlargement  of  the  right  testis, 
wbidi  is  nearly  0i  the  size  of  a  small  ostrich's 
egg,  thongfa  somewhat  more  elongated  :  it  is 
basd  and  nniform  in  consistence  throughout, 
caeept  far  abont  an  inch  at  the  upper  part, 
where  fliud  can  be  felt :  it  Is  painful  when 
bandied,  and  there  is  occasional  pricking 
fun  in  it  when  left  alone,  eitending  to  the 
Irioa.  Hie  acrotnm  is  red,  and  the  veins 
are  rather  enlarged,  particularly  on  the 
wnder  snrlbce.  Vbs  ras  deferens  is  not  en- 
larged, and  the  epididymis  cannot  be  distin- 
gobbcdfrom  the  testis.  He  first  observed 
tbe  tdtide  begin  to  swell  five  months  ago, 
wjtib  tcTf  little  pain.  About  three  months 
afterwards,  it  became  much  more  painful, 
and  ittcreaaed  in  size  more  rapidly.  Its 
progress  has  been  much  more  rapid  during 
tiie  last  week.  States  that  he  has  never  had 
sypbylis  or  gonorrhoea,  and  is  not  sure  whe- 
tlier  he  ever  received  a  blow  on  the  testicle. 
He  underwent  a  course  of  mercury  five  weeks 
ago,  of  a  fortnight's  duration,  and  his  gums 
were  very  much  affected,  and  are  still 
alightly  so.  During  that  time  he  kept  his 
bed.  Leeehes  and  blue  ointment  have  been 
applied  to  the  testicle,  but  without  any  good 
ctfect. 

lliereiaalso  a  hard,  moveable,  drcum- 
seribed  tumor,  abont  the  sise  of  a  half- 
crown,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
centre,  situated  in  the  atmctnre  of  the  left 
*»*■""»•  ;  there  is  no  pain  in  it  except  when 
i»— "W*<<  roughly,  and  only  one  part  is  de- 
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vated  above  the  rest.  There  is  no  retrac- 
tion of  tbe  nipple  nor  discoloration  of  the 
skin  over  it,  nor  adhesion  to  the  skin.  He 
first  perceived  it  three  months  since.  Coun- 
tenance aallow  and  unhealthy;  haa  no  ap- 
petite ;  haa  been  losing  flesh  lately. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  man  his 
case  was  very  like  one  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, but  on  further  inquiry  into  his  history 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  an 
inslanoe  of  malignant  disease,  fungus  has- 
matodes,  medullary  disease,  as  it  is  called, 
a  form  of  carcinoma.  Tbe  dark  appear- 
ance of  the  scrotum,  and  tbe  enlargement  of 
the  veins,  might  be  present  in  either  case ; 
but  the  vas  deferens  not  being  enlarged,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  epi- 
didymis from  the  body  of  the  testis  midce 
this  tumor  appear  to  be  probably  of  the 
malignant  nature.  It  ia  very  aeldom  in  the 
chronic  enlargement  that  you  are  unable  to 
diatinguish  between  these  two  parts,  for, 
the  diaease  affecting  the  vessels  of  both  of 
them,  they  retain  in  a  measure  their  relative 
proportions  ;  while  in  fungus  bematodes,  it 
is  not  generally  in  tbe  body  of  the  testis, 
but  in  some  part  of  tbe  cellular  tissue,  con- 
tained in  the  tunica  albuginea,  that  tbe 
disease  begins  ;  and  from  tbe  disease  occu- 
pying one  part  only,  it  often  conceals  tbe 
structure  of  tbe  testis^  which  may,  however, 
generally  be  detected,  if  carefully  examined, 
unaltered,  and  often  spread  out  over  the 
surface  of  the  new  formations:  neither  is 
the  cord  nsually  enlarged,  except  from  the 
increaae  of  th^  cremaster  muscle  in  size,  from 
having  to  aupport  so  great  a  weight;  the 
vas  deferens  not  being  enlarged  as  in  the 
chronic  inflammation,  though  sometimes 
there  is  a  varicose  condition  of  tbe  sper- 
matic veins,  with  consequent  enlargement  of 
the  spermatic  cord.  I  resolved  to  let  him 
remain  under  tbe  influence  of  mercury  a 
little  longer,  and  he  is  taking  a  small  dose 
of  calomel  and  opium  with  sarsaparilla ;  and 
three  days  after  be  came  in,  I  punctured 
tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  swelling,  and  let  out 
the  contained  fluid,  which  was  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, alkaline,  and  coagulating  entirely  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  ;  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  hydrocele  of  a  part  of  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis, the  remainder  being  adherent  to  the 
tumor.  The  gums  became  slightly  affected 
by  the  mercury,  and  two  days  ago  I  di- 
minished the  frequency  of  the  dose.  The 
note  for  yesterday  informs  us  that  "he  has 
some  pain  in  back  occasionally ;  health  im- 
proving ;  appetite  better ;  fluid  has  not  col- 
lected again ;  tumor  is  rather  more  promi- 
nent in  two  parts  than  it  was,  one  near  tbe 
upper  and  one  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
testide." 

The  chief  point  to  make  clearly  out  in 
these  cases  is,  whether  the  glanda  are  ae- 
condarily  affiected,  as  their  bdng  so  makes 
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an  operation  necessarily  improper.  Yon 
nay  sometimes  disco? er  this  by  feeling  a 
tumor  or  fdlness  in  the  abdomen  behind  the 
intestines,  formed  by  the  lumbar  glands, 
for  these  are  the  glands  which  are  for  the 
most  part  affected,  as  they  receive  the  ab- 
sorbents from  the  testis.  Sometimes,  but 
nrely,  an  enlargement  takes  place  in  a 
gland  situated  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
glands  in  the  groin  are  never  affected  un- 
leas  the  skin  1^  implicated  in  the  disease. 
You  may  remember  the  case  of  Goodenough, 
who  died  with  this  disease,  in  whom  I  re- 
collect pointing  out  a  circumstance  which 
should  always  cause  great  suspicion  of  the 
lumbar  glands  being  affected;  namely,  an 
instinctive  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  upon  the  slightest  pressure  being 
made,  sometimes  rendering  you  totally 
unable  to  press  deeply  into  the  abdomen. 
In  our  patient  the  fingers  pass  readily 
cnODgh  down.  I  thought  at  first  that  there 
was  some  suspicious  hardness  about  the 
liver,  but  it  has  disappeared,  and  depended 
probably  upon  the  contents  of  the  colon. 
He  has  also,  you  will  observe,  a  tumor  in 
the  breast.  If  I  had  seen  it  without  know- 
ing anything  of  the  existence  of  the  diseased 
testis,  I  should  probably  have  considered  it 
to  be  a  simple  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  such  as  not  unfrequently  occurs  in 
young  persons,  though  it  is  not  common  in 
individuals  of  the  age  of  our  patient.  It 
consists  of  a  haid,  firm  deposit  taking  place 
in  the  structure  of  the  gland,  generally  stru- 
mous, and  disappearing  readily  under  treat- 
ment. But  the  probable  existence  of  a 
mslignant  disease  in  another  situation  raises 
•he  suspicion  that  this  also  is  of  a  malignant 
nature.  It  has  not  the  character,  however, 
of  ordinary  scirrbus,  and  I  by  no  means 
consider  it  to  be  proved  to  be  of  that  na- 
ture. If  there  should  be  no  worse  s3rmptom 
in  our  patient,  it  will  perhaps  be  right  to 
xenove  his  testis.  Of  the  effect  of  that 
operation,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
testis  after  removal,  you  had  an  instance  in 
a  man  named  Hombuckle,  whose  testicle  I 
removed  a  short  time  since  for  this  disease. 
In  him  the  disease  had  existed  for  twelve 
months,  during  the  two  latter  of  which  it 
had  been  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  not  usual 
for  the  vessels  of  thecord  to  bemuch  enlarged, 
but  in  him  you  saw  the  veins  were  very 
large.  I  have  also  seen  the  spermatic  ab- 
Bort)ent8  loaded  with  medullary  matter,  but 
it  is  more  common  to  find  the  glands  of  the 
abdomen  enlarged,  without  any  trace  of  the 
disease  in  the  absorbents.  This  is  the  pre- 
paration of  his  testis,  and  you  may  perceive 
that  there  is  a  great  number  of  cysts  im- 
bedded in  medullary  matter.  If  there  be 
no  evident  sign  of  the  constitution  being 
contaminated,  yon  vrill  be  justified  in  re- 
moving 8  testicle  affected  with  this  disease. 


I  removed  one  from  a  gentleman  rix  yean 
ago,  and  up  to  this  time  be  has  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  disease ;  and  I  have  seen  others 
also  of  similar  kind.  A  favourable  reralt 
is  indeed  very  seldom  to  be  expected,  less 
frequently  even  than  in  carcinomatous  dis- 
ease of  some  other  parts, — but  by  operation 
we  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  painful 
tumor,  which  affects  the  mind  by  appre- 
hension, and  thus,  and  by  the  pain,  hastens 
the  deposit  elsewhere ;  so  that  life  is  proba- 
bly prolonged,  if  a  cure  is  not  effected.  The 
disease  is  sure  not  to  return  in  the  part, 
because  it  is  completely  insulated,  and  in- 
closed in  a  dense  covering,  making  the  ex- 
tension to  the  skin  very  rare,  and  easily 
detected;  the  operation  is  also  free  firom 
hazard,  compared  with  an  amputation  of  a 
limb  for  instance,  at  least  a  fatal  result  is 
very  rare,  and  the  influence  of  it  on  the 
system  is  sometimes  very  trifling,  as  you 
saw  in  Hombuckle,  who  soon  left  the  hos- 
pital after  the  operation. 

Of  the  condition  to  which  a  patient  may 
be  reduced  by  this  disease,  when  left  without 
operation,  or  when  the  disease  returns  after 
operation,  you  had  a  very  good  instance  in  a 
man  named  Goodenough,  who  died  not  lo^g 
ago ;  his  case  being  improper  for  operatioB 
on  account  of  glandular  enlargement  in  the 
abdomen.  This  case  was  remarkable  also, 
because  it  was  attended  by  a  total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vena  cava.  After  his  death  the 
vena  cava  and  aorta  were  both  found  im- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  enlarged  lumbar  glands. 
The  aorta  was  pervious ;  but  the  vena  cava* 
as  low  as  the  two  iliacs,  was  completely  ob- 
structed by  medullary  matter  and  coagula ; 
above  the  mass  of  glands  it  was  xmaffScted. 
A  most  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that 
there  were  no  collateral  veins  found  en- 
larged to  carry  on  the  drcnlation.  The 
vena  asygos  was  somewhat  increased  in  sise, 
but  not  much,  and  the  mammary  and  epU 
gastric  veins  were  not  at  all  enlaiged.  With 
this 'total  obstruction  of  the  vena  cava  there 
was  but  little  oedema  of  the  fega,  and 
when  he  died  there  was  none  whatever. 
This  case  also  presented  another  point 
worthy  of  your  notice.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  lungs  secondarily  affected 
with  medullary  tubercles.  I  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  they  were  so  in  him.  There  are 
few  stethoscopic  signs  to  point  out  the 
disease,  as  the  small  parts  of  the  lung  af- 
fected leave  quite  enough  healthy  structure  to 
admit  air  to  pass  readUy  between  them  as  m 
healthy  lungs ;  hot  he  had  for  a  long  time 
a  sanguineous  frothy  expectoratloB,  which  is 
frequently  teen  when  the  tubercles  b^gin  to 
break  down,  or  the  intermediate  lung  to> 
inflame.  It  tamed  oat,  however,  to  be 
only  bronchial  in  its  nature ;  but  when  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  removal  of  the 
disease  in  one  part,  all  inch  oocurrenees 
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Tw  careAilly  taken  into  aonoiint.  The 
'«Uc&  is  DOW  up  stain  differs  in  sereral 
from  die  others  vhioh  you  have 
een ;  and  jon  will  find  it  of  great 
to  compare  the  history  and  progress 
cases  of  the  same  disease  to- 
'.  Were  it  possible  that  the  present 
ras  one  of  chronic  inflammation  it 
be  cored  by  his  present  treatment, 
hm!we  little  doabt  that  the  improre- 
in  his  general  health  will  go  on,  and 
lam  at  any  rate  more  fit  for  opera- 
if  Ibe  disone  is,  as,  I  betiere,  incu- 


[The  testis  has  snhseqoeDtly  been  remored 
bj  Mr.  Hnwkiw.] 


ASCITES  AND  OBSTINATE 

VOMITING  FROM  SCIRRHUS  OF 

THE  STOMACH. 

By  G.  OwxK  Revs,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

A —  C-— ,  Stat.  38,  admitted  ixito 
Minam  Ward,  Guy's  Hospital,  in 
September  1845,  under  Dr.  Rees. 
la  thin  aad  emaciated ;  aspect  not 
IB  the  least  degree  indicative  of  malig- 
nsnt  disease;  has  been  married  thirteen 
jea»,  and  had  five  children.  Her  last 
coDfinemeat  occurred  fifteen  months 
ago,  nnce  which  time  she  has  always 
been  weak  and  ailing.  She  did  not 
lose  more  bloodat  this  than  at  previous 
confinements. 

About  Janoary  last,  she  felt  constant 
pain  in  the  left  side  of  her  chest,  which 
eoBtinaedin  the  same  situation  d urine 
nearly  two  months,  and  was  attributea 
to  cockling.  The  pain  then  shifted 
Either  down  in  her  left  side,  shooting 
thfoogh  the  abdomen,  suddenly  across 
the  stomach,  and  up  into  the  throat, 
which  was  followed  by  vomidng  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  usually  worse  after 
■eals,  but  she  is  not  aware  of  its 
l^Tuw  occurred  at  any  particular  pe- 
liod  uter  taking  food.  She  continued 
in  this  state  until  the  warm  weather 
caae  on,  (about  four  months  ago,) 
when  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  she 
hegan  to  improve,  but  still  continned 
wok.  Three  months  ago  she  weaned 
her  ebild,  when  the  vomiting  recurred 
as  before.  Her  abdomen  beean  at  the 
name  time  to  enlarge,  and  is  now 
quite  distended  with  fluid.  No  hepatic 
enlaigementi  nor  any  tumor,  can  be 


felt  in  the  abdomen,  nor  is  there  tea* 
demess  on  pressure.  Action  of  the 
heart  natural;  pulse  92,  weak; 
bowels  act  regularly ;  urine  is  scanty 
and  high  coloured,  not  coagulable  by 
heat  or  nitric  acid.  There  is  no  pnf- 
finess  of  the  hce^  and  the  feet  aad 
legs  have  never  swelled,  bat  the  latter 
frequently  feel  cold. 

She  had  two  sisters  who  have  al- 
ready died  from,  and  one  who  is  now 
labouring  under,  the  same  symptoms 
with  herself;  her  father  is  still  living, 
80  years  old,  and  perfectly  healthy; 
her  mother  is  stated  to  have  died  of 
"  chalk-stone  gout." 

From  the  cbte  of  admission  up  to 
the  7th  of  October,  the  treatment  con- 
sisted in  the  administration  of  milk, 
purgatives,  efiervescing  medicines  and 
soda  water,  and,  latterly,  a  mixture 
was  prescribed  as  follows : — 

Infus.  Cusparice,  Jj.,  Potass.  lodidi 
gr.  iiss.  ter  die  sumendus. 

The  milk  diet  was  allowed,  as  pie- 
feired  by  the  patient ;  more  solid  food 
being  kept  in  readiness,  in  the  event 
of  the  cessation  of  sickness. 

7th. — Bowels  opened  by  a  castor  oil 
draught,  containing  six  minims  of 
tincture  of  opium;  the  abdomen  feels 
softer  than  on  admission,  but  the  vo- 
miting continues  unabated,  occurring 
almost  immediately  after  the  reception 
of  any  thing  into  the  stomach.  The 
matters  ejected  by  vomiting  contain  no 
blood,  and  are  not  otherwise  remark- 
able ;  urine  scanty ;  pulse  weak  and 
rather  quick. 

8th.-~Adde  Syrup.  Papav.  ^ss.  sing, 
dos.  Misturee. 

lOth.— Ext  Col.  Co.  gr.  x.  statim 
sumeiid.  et  Peigat ;  continue  the  soda- 
water  drink. 

1 3th.— Bowels  not  sufficiently  opened 
by  the  medicine;  has  severe  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach;  and  the  abdo- 
men is  slightly  tender  on  pressure* 
Appl.  Catap.  Sinap.  Scrobic.  Cordis. 
Injiciatur  Enema  Commune  statim  et 
Pergat. 

15th.~BoweIs  not  relieved  by  the 
injection  ;  still  slight  tenderness  of  ab- 
domen. Pil.  Colocynth.  Co.  er,  x.  Pulv. 
Jalap,  gr.  v.  fL  massa  et  div.  in  Pil* 
iij.  St.  sumend.  Sumat  Haust  Senno 
post  boras  quatuor. 

16th.— Bowels  freely  relieved  yes- 
terday; but  the  vomiting  still  con- 
tinues, and  the  abdomen  is  as  hard 
and    tense    as  on    admission;   since 
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then  she  has  lost  fle8h.^The  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen  is  removed.  Fiat 
paracentesis  ahdominis. 

1 7th.— She  was  tapped  yesterday,  and 
nine  quarts  of  a  serous  fluid  drawn  off. 
The  fluid  being  now  removed,  the  in- 
ternal organs  oecame  presentable  to 
the  hand.  There  is  no  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  A  solid  substance,  not  of 
very  hard  consistence,  can  be  felt  in 
the  left  hypochondrium,  extending 
towards  the  right;  it  is  very  tender 
on  pressure.  There  is  also  a  soft  matted 
feeling  under  the  parietes ;  and  on  the 
right  side  the  rectus  muscle  very  closely 
simulates  an  abdominal  tumorby  its  con- 
traction. Pulse  still  quick  and  weak ; 
tongue  moist  and  clean  ;  urine  passed 
nearly  in  natural  quantity;  vomiting 
less  severe.  Somat.  01.  Ricini,  ^iss. 
statim.  et  Yin.  Rubri,  ^iij.  quotidie. 
Rept.  Mistura. — Soda  water. 

18th. — Vomited  very  little  yesterday 
and  to-day;  the  oil  operated  freely; 
the  tumor  still  exists  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  there  is  again  a  little  fluid  in 
the  abdomen. 

20th. — Feels  herself  weaker  than  be- 
fore; pulse  136,  weak;  flesh  much 
wasted;  vomiting  continues  inces- 
santly, and  she  suffers  from  diarrhosa ; 
the  urineis scanty.  Augeatur  Vin.  Rub. 
ad  Jv.  quotidie. — Soda  water. 

l^.^Diarrhoea  severe.— Sum.  Mist. 
Cretse  Aromat.  c.  Trie.  Opii,  iTlvj.  et 
Tree.  Catechu,  Jj.  post  sing,  sedes  li- 
quidas. — Pil.  Sap.  c.  Opio,  gr.  z.  omni 
nocte,  pro  supposir.  utend. 

24th. — Diarrhoea  and  vomiting  less 
severe;  urine  very  scanty,  loadea  with 
lithates;  ascites  increasing;  griping 
pains  continue,  with  slifi^ht  tenderness 
over  the  abdomen ;  feels  very  weak, 
and  can  take  no  nourishment. — Rept. 
Suppos.  Augeatur  Vin.  ad  Jviij.  soda 
water.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  the  dejections  or  matters 
Tomited. 

26th. — Vomiting  more  severe  than 
ever;  diarrhoea  has  not  quite  ceased; 
pulse  rapid,  and  so  small  as  scarcely  to 
be  felt ;  abdomen  full  of  pain,  and 
tender  on  pressure;  every  thing  is 
Tomited  as  soon  as  taken. 

27th,  11  A.  M.— Pulse  thready,  and 
can  only  be  felt  occasionally.  Takes 
nothing  except  the  wine.  Ts  sinking 
fast.    Died  at  11p.m. 

Inspection  16  hours  after  death, — 
The  body  much  emaciated ;  no  general 
oedema.    On  opening  the  abdomen  a 


considerable  quantity  of  senim  flowed 
out,  with  some  shreds  of  fibrinoos 
matter.  The  small  intestines  presented 
themselves  at  once  to  view,  not  being 
covered  by  the  great  omentum :  the 
transverse  colon  could  not  be  seen. 
On  passing  upwards  to  the  stomach  a 
fringe  was  observed  bordering  its  greater 
curvature  to  about  an  inch  in  depth. 
Attached  to  and  beneath  this  fnnge 
was  a  piece  of  intestine,  corrugated^ 
and  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  admit 
more  than  the  little  finger.  This 
was  the  great  omentum,  thickened 
and  corrugated  by  malignant  deposit, 
with  the  transverse  colon  involved  in 
the  disease.  The  descending  colon 
was  very  contracted,  but  without  malig- 
nant induration ;  the  ceecum  was  dis« 
tended  with  flatus.  The  stomach  was 
much  diminished  in  size,  and  its  pa- 
rietes increased  in  thickness  to  nearly 
half  an  inch,  the  whole  having  under- 
gone scirrhus  degeneration.  The  py- 
loric extremity  was  very  much  con- 
tracted. When  the  parts  were  first 
presented  to  view,  the  gall-bladder, 
stomach,  and  transverse  colon,  were  all 
seen  adherent  at  one  point  from  pre- 
vious inflammation.  Spleen  healthy. 
The  kidneys  appeared  healthy,  with 
the  exception  that  on  tearing  off  their 
capsules  a  few  small  malignant  tuber- 
cles were  observed  on  their  external 
surface,  imbedded  in  the  cortical  struc- 
ture. A  few  of  these  were  also  ob- 
served in  the  more  internal  structure 
of  the  kidneys,  and  at  the  points  of 
two  of  the  coronw  uriniferss.  Several 
patches  of  scirrhous  growth  were  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  but  none 
on  cutting  into  its  structure.  Uterus 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  cicatrization  at  the  os;  right 
ovary  about  the  size  of  the  clenched 
fist,  soft  and  pulpy;  surface  reddish 
coloured.  The  left  seemed  to  be  under- 
going carcinomatous  change.  Bladder 
small,  contracted,  and  empty;  peri- 
tonisum  seemed  healthy.  On  the 
surface  of  the  lungs  there  were  a  few 
small,  hard,  malignant  spots,  but  no 
tubercles  in  their  structure.  The  heart 
was  small  but  healthy ;  the  bronchial 
glands  were  hardened  and  black ;  the 
mesenteric  glands  were  also  hardened. 
The  brain  was  not  examined. 

A  point  of  interest  in  the  above  case 
consists  in  the  want  of  two  symptoms 
which  usually  present  themselves  in 
scirrhous    aflections  of  the    stomach 
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b^bre  death  ocean.  Ist,  The  aspect 
uidiGatiTe  of  malignant  disease ;  and, 
2d,  the  dischaige  of  coflke-groand 
Tomit  or  blood,  as  indicative  either  of 
tzansndation  or  the  presence  of  ul- 
eentive  disease  of  the  viscus. 

n^  presence  of  tubercles  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  other  organs  tends 
to  prove  the  true  malignant  character 
of  the  affection  of  the  stomach,  and 
certainly  to  remove  it  from  a  class  of 
disease  which  some  writers,  (and 
more  especially  Andral,)  regard  as  a 
thickening  of  the  submucous  tissue, 
and  as  coDsistin|[  rather  in  simple  hy- 
pertrophy, than  in  deposit  of  adventi- 
tioos  in<uganisable  material. 

The  history  of  this  case,  the  aspect 
of  the  patient,  the  universal  spreading 
of  disease  over  the  organ,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  ulceration,  might  all  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  the  affection  was  the 
xesnlt  of  simple  hypertrophy.  So  far, 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  favourable  instance  to  prove 
the  non«malignant  character.  The 
^pearances  observed  in  other  organs, 
however,  after  death,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  the  deposit  was  truly 
scirrfaous,  and  the  wnole  case  may  bie 
regarded  as  opnosed  to  the  conclusion 
that  such  thickenings  of  the  submu- 
cous cellular  tissue  are  mostly  simple 
hypertrophies,  rather  than  degenera- 
tioos  of  structure,  while  it  points  to 
the  necessity  for  minute  examination 
oi  the  other  organs  in  similar  cases 
for  the  satisfactory  determination  of 
die  qaestion* 

Ihnn'-^isease  of  heart  and  lungs, 

— W.  U.,  let.  37*  single,  pale,  sallow, 

and  ansraic ;  light  hair  and  eyes,  short 

stature,  but  well  proportioned.     Till 

within  the  last  three  years  lived  a  very 

iriegnlar  life,  drinking  great  quantities 

of  spirits,  especially  gin :  at  the  same 

time  was  frequently  unable  to  procure 

a  sutBeiency  of  wholesome  food.    His 

employment  is  that  of  a  hatter.    Re- 

ndcs  in  the  Kent  Road.    Father  died 

of  eottsunption  at  the  age  of  46  years. 

Mother  is  still  alive ;  states  that  he  was 

ne^er  ill  in  his  life,  till  about  two 

mtrntha  sgo,  when   he  was  admitted 

into  Guy's  Hospital  for  rheumatism, 

under  Dr.  Babington :  he  remained  in 

the  hospital  for  five  weeks,  when  he 

was  discharged  quite  well.     About  a 

fivrdiight  ago  felt  severe  pain  in  the 

pit  of  the  stomach  after  meals ;   this 

pain  was  accompanied  with  a  sensa- 


tion of  distension,  which  generally 
continued  for  about  two  hours,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  stomach  was  again 
repleted.  A  change  of  diet  produced 
no  alteration  in  this  symptom.  The 
pain  was  increased  on  pressure.  Five 
days  ago  experienced  several  rigors 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours; 
these  were  followed  by  cough  and 
dvspnoea ;  had  no  pain  in  the  chest. 
Felt  at  the  time  also  a  sensation  of 
tightnessextending  across  the  abdomen. 

On  admission  the  symptoms  were  a 
constant  cough,  excessive  dyspnoea, 
no  pain  in  the  chest,  a  tightness 
across  the  centre  of  the  abdomen, 
which  was  somewhat  swollen,  not 
tense :  percussion  gave  abnormal  reso* 
nance ;  no  fluctuation  discoverable. 
The  appetite  good ;  tongue  pale,  but 
moist  and  clean;  bowels  regular; 
micturition  natural;  urine  high 
coloured,  and  containing  an  abun- 
dant red  sediment,  which  disappeared 
by  heat ;  slightly  acid ;  not  coagulable 
by  heat  or  nitnc  acid ;  density  1020. 

Chest.  — •  Left  side  normally  reso- 
nant, the  whole  of  the  right  being 
dull,  less  so  at  the  apex,  in  the  erect 
position.  Bronchitic  rdles  are  univer- 
sal; sgophony  is  heard  about  the 
centre  of  the  chest  posteriorly  on  the 
right  side.  Increased  dulness  over  the 
pericardial  region.  The  voice  is  much 
less  strong  than  in  health.  Expectora- 
tion copious,  very  viscid  and  frothy, 
but  not  streaked  with  blood.  Pulse 
small,  very  weak,  120  in  the  minute. 
There  is  considerable  oedema  of  the 
feet,  extending  as  high  as  the  middle 
of  the  calves.  Heart's  action  nearly 
inaudible,  quite  preventing  the  de- 
tection of  any  diseased  valvular  condi- 
tion which  may  exist 

Feb.  13th. — Ordered  Liquor  Ammon. 
Acetatis,  jss.  c.  Magnes.  Sulphatis,  5i* 
ter  die.  Pil.  Scillse  Comp.  gr.  x.  omni 
nocte.  Emplast.  Lytts  thoraci  appli- 
cand. 

14th. — Cough  rather  less,  expecto- 
ration less,  more  viscid  and  streaked 
with  blood ;  the  dyspnoea  was  so  con- 
siderable last  night  tnat  he  could  not 
lie  down ;  it  has  been  rather  less  during 
the  day.  Bowels  open  three  times 
since  last  evening.  Tne  physical  signs 
of  the  chest  affection  remain  the  same ; 
abdomen  less  tympanitic;  did  not  sleep 
at  all  last  night;  pulse  small;  very 
weak,  106.  Urine  of  the  same  charac- 
ter as  on  admission ;  perspired  a  great 
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deal  dnring  the  night.     Coontenanee 
sallow. 

15th. — Slept  well  last  night;  was 
able  to  lie  on  either  side  ot  on  the 
back  at  pleasure ;  the  cough  was  not 
less  frequent^  but  expectoration  was 
performed  more  easily;  sputa  less 
viscid,  and  streaked  with  blood ;  oedema 
of  the  legs  much  less ;  dyspnoea  con- 
siderably less.  The  bronchitic  r^s 
not  nearly  so  general ;  coarse  crepita- 
tion is  heard  at  the  apex  of  right  lung, 
especially  in  front.  Urine  of  the  same 
character  as  before.  Bowels  open  four 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Pulse 
•extremely  weak,  lOB. 

16th. — Is  still  improving;  was  or- 
dered Pil.  Doveri,  gr.  v.;  Fil.  Scillfle, 
Co.  gr.  V.  omni  nocte. 

17th. — Not  so  well;  more  dyspnoea 
and  cough ;  expectoration  more  scanty, 
of  the  same  yiscidity,  and  streaked 
with  blood ;  the  feet  not  more  oedema- 
tous ;  appetite  bad ;  tongue  clean  and 
moist ;  slept  badly ;  very  thirsty ;  per- 
spired  freely  last  night*  Bronchial 
sounds  not  increased  since  the  15th, 
but  at  the  centre  and  base  of  the  right 
there  is  some  fine  crepitation  at  the 
end  of  inspiration.  The  characters  of 
the  urine  not  altered.  Pulse  116,  very 
weak  and  saaall. 

I8tk.— Much  the  same  as  yesterday ; 
was  ordered  Vini  Ferri,  3ij«;  Mist. 
Camphora,  5vj.  ter  die  et  P. 

20th.— 8ays  he  feels  stronger;  the 
cough  is  not  less  frequent;  the  expec- 
toration is  more  easy,  still  streaked 
with  blood;  sleeps  btfdly;  dyspnoea 
much  less;  tongue  pale,  moist,  and 
clean;  bowels  regular;  urine  natural 
in  quantity  and  colour,  not  coagulable 
by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  density  1023 ; 
loud  mucous  r&Ie  is  heard  in  the  apex 
of  right  lung ;  fine  crepitation  at  the 
-centre  and  base ;  nulse  still  extremely 
small  and  weak,  108. 

2ist.— Less  cough;  expectoration 
easier,  otherwise  much  the  same  as 
yesteriday  :  less  oedema  of  the  legs. 

24th« — Much  worse ;  mat  dyspnoea, 
and  caogt ;  sibilous  and  loud  mucous 
rAles;  expectoration  very  viscid  and 
aanffuineotts;  feet  and  legs  much 
swMlen.  Large  patches  of  purple  dis- 
colouration appeared  this  morning  on 
both  feet :  there  are  no  blisters.  Pulse 
106,  very  weak  and  small ;  heart's 
action  very  tumultuous,  but  weak ;  no 
i^petite;  sooie  thirst;  restless,  smd 
unable  to  sle^«    To  be  supported. 


25th.  —  Rather  leas  dyspnoea  and 
cough ;  expeet<Nration  of  the  same 
chamcter;  countenance  rather  livid; 
restless;  pulse  exceedingly  weak,  116; 
no  alteration  in  the  feet.  They  have 
undergone  no  alteration  in  tempera^ 
tnre  since  admission.  Was  ordered 
support. — Mistura  Ammonise  ter  die. 
Vini  Rubri.  Jvj. 

26th. — Died  this  morning. 

PoH'Moriem  examiiMi(toii.«->Head  not 
opened. 

Che$t, — ^Effusion  into  pleurs,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  side.  Adhesions  at 
the  apex  of  the  right  lung;  both  lungs 
emphysematous:  the  right  presented 
sloughing  pneumonia  at  the  base  pos- 
teriorly. Pericardium  adherent  almost 
univeivally.  Heart  enlarged.  The 
walls  of  the  ventricles  about  natural 
thickness;  the  cavitieit  large.  Mitral 
valve  much  diseased,  forming  a  very- 
imperfect  septum  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  admitting  of  free  regur- 
gitation. Right  auricle  involved  in 
the  adhesions,  and  thickening  of  the 
pericardium.  Its  contractile  power 
must  apparently  have  been  greatly 
interfered  with. 

AMomen.  —  Considerable  effusioa 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Liver  dis- 
eased, not  greatly  enlarged,  but  largely 
granulated.  Kidneys  congested,  and 
spleen  enlarged.  Intestines  small, 
pale,  and  contracted. 

In  this  case  we  observe  a  oonsider- 
able  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
passage  of  blood  through  the  heart 
from  vaWular  disease,  the  probable 
result  of  rheumatic  diathesis ;  and  ve- 
nous conge8ti<Hi,  produced  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  body.  This  conges- 
tion was  indeed  so  narked  that  oedema 
of  the  cellular  tissue  and  effusion  into 
the  pleural  cavity  were  induced ;  and 
vet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
kidney,  though  congested,  did  not  pour 
out  the  serum  of  the  blood  with  the 
urine,  as. might  have  been  naturally 
expected.  This  fact  shows  a  consi- 
derable power  of  resistance  to  the  con- 
gestive influence  on  the  part  of  the 
kidney,  and  tends  to  confirm  the  idea 
that  no  congestion  of  an  ordinary 
character  is  sufficient  to  give  us  that 
albuminous  condition  of  urine  whicli 
has  been  considered  as  pec«diar  to  the 
morbus  Brightii. 

Now  cases  are  on  record  which, 
while  they  resemble  the  above  both  ia 
respect  to  exhibiting  some  of  the  symp* 
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taw  of  Brigfat's  diiieaae»  and  in  not 
diowxDg  diicsse  of  the  kidney,  still 
hsve  mown  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  and  thus  have  led  many 
AeobeTS  f^k  oat  profession  to  the 
opinioD  that  coagnlable  nrine  is  in  no 
vaj  to  be  regajrded  as  a  test  or  indica- 
tioo  of  the  grannlar  degeneration.  So 
ibmly  has  the  tnith  of  this  position 
been  impfreased  on  the  minds  of  some, 
that  they  have  been  inclined  to  con- 
odcx  that  diseases  of  the  hean,  cansing 
obstrcietion  to  the  passage  of  blood 
throogh  that  organ,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  as  capable  of  occa- 
sianaDy  prodncing  albaminons  urine, 
bat  as  one  of  its  principal  causes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
cMe  more  calculated  to  piodnce  albu- 
niDOOS  nrine  by  simple  congestion  of 
the  kidney  than-  that  I  have  jast 
demiled,  and  yet  the  symptom  was 
ikogether  wanting.  How  are  we, 
tbeo,  to  account  for  those  cases  in 
vkicfa  albumen  has  been  detected  in 
the  urine  as  the  result  of  obstnieted 
dfculationt  and  in  which  much  less 
gamal  dropsy  and  tendency  to  effu« 
sioB  baa  occurred  than  in  the  fore- 
cong  instance  ?  It  is  obrious  that  the 
kidney  has  great  power  of  resisting 
the  passage  of  serum  through  its  struc- 
tnzr,  or  why  was  albumen  not  present 
in  the  urine  of  my  patient  ?  It  would 
appear  probable  that  some  condition 
of  ndney  predisposing  to  albuminuria 
is  xcqmved  in  oruer  to  bring  about  the 
difiduuge  of  albumen  whicn  has  been 
oocaaknally  observed  in  cases  of  eene* 
xal  eoogestioQ,  and  without  which  the 
Ofgan  will  not  become  so  &r  implicated 
as  to  allow  of  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  oxine  as  the  result  of  serous 
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INJURIOUS  EFFECTS  op  EUMEX 
ACETOSA. 

Bt  HawaY  HAwas, 
Mcdico-CbimrKical  Popil,  Batlte 

Tbe  virulent  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
not  generally  known,  even  to  those 
whose  art  consists  in  mitigating  human 
affliction.  This,  then,  wiU  be  a  plea  for 
my  bringing  the  followine  case  befbi^ 
the  readers  of  yoor  journal  >-^ 

J.  P.,  aged  6  years,  a  robust  and 
healthy  boy,  had,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  frequently  in  the  preceding 
week  eaten  sorrel, but  more  fireely  on  the 
morning  of  June  7th.  At  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
of  that  day,  he  declined  partaking  of 
his  usual  meal ;  sppeared  to  have  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  and  heaviness  of 
the  head.  He  then  went  to  school. 
When  there,  about  3  o'clock,  he  sud- 
denly fell  from  his  seat  exhausted:  he 
was  lifted  up,  and  taken  into  the 
air.  The  inferior  extremities  again 
lost  their  power:  he  fell,  and  vo* 
mited,  when  down,  a  diffluent  raw 
greenish  .  coloured  mass.  He  was 
raised,  but  could  only  feebly  support 
himself.  He  was  taken  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  placed  on  a  couch  in  the 
recumbent  jrasition ;  was  perfectly  eon* 
scions,  and  stated  his  distress  to  be  in 
the  head,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
beneath  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
sternum:  there  was  an  unremitting  shmt 
cough,  unattended  with  expectoration. 
My  informant  then  left  him  tor  a  while, 
and,  on  returning,  she  found  him  on 
his  back,  in  a  paroxysm  of  general 
convulsions,  with  his  arms  elevated, 
reciprocally  casting  them  forwards  and 
bringing  them  backwards,  doing  the 
same  with  his  legs,  openin?  and  re- 
closing  his  fists,  and  altemately  throw- 
ing his  head  from  right  to  left.  His  eye* 
balls  were  glassy,  fixed,  and  prominent ; 
there  were  rattling  and  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  without  any  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  he  was  absolutely  sense- 
less. In  this  fit  he  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  honr.  Shortly  befbre 
its  cessation,  his  grandmother  bathed 
his  countenance  with  a  mixture  oC 
rue  and  water,  which  seemed  to 
rouse  him,  and  he  recovered  his 
senses.  His  linen  was  saturated  with 
cutaneous  exudation.  Amour  other 
symptoms,  there  was  a  perpetual  groan- 
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ing,  with  inordinate  thirst,  heat,  and 
rigors,  and  deficient  urinanr  and  alvine 
evacaations.  On  the  following  day 
(8th)  the  moaning  discontinued,  and, 
excluding  the  perspiration,  circum- 
stances progressed  without  any  devia- 
tion to  the  evening  of  the  9th,  when  he 
had  a  motion ;  but,  as  he  had  in  the 
interval  taken  aperients,  its  condition 
was  not  noticed. 

On  the  11  th,  his  reclining  position 
was  changed;  cough  of  the  same 
nature ;  tne  soreness  of  the  epigas- 
trium and  fulness  of  the  abdomen  re- 
main ;  the  pulse  is  feeble ;  the  tongue 
moist  and  rurred.  I  felt  assured  that 
the  stomach  contained  some  irritant, 
from  the  character  of  the  cough 
from  the  outbreak,  the  fixed  and  con- 
strained position,  the  defined  boun- 
dary of  the  pain,  and  tense  feel  of  the 
bowels ;  but  I  could  obtain  no  satisfac- 
tory information  on  this  point. 

On  the  1 3th  I  again  visited  the 
patient,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
ascertained  that  the  child  had 
eaten  sorrel.  On  inspection  of  the 
pharynx,  its  lining  membrane  was 
found  congested  as  far  down  as  it  was 
visible,  the  anterior  part  moistened  by 
the  accumulation  of  a  limpid  secretion 
thereabouts,  and  the  uvula  greatly 
lengthened.  He  mentioned,  when 
asked,  that  there  was  a  constant  pain, 
tracing  its  course  with  his  fingers, 
from  the  throat,  throughout  the  oesopha- 
gus, to  its  junction  with  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach;  but  from  one 
so  young,  the  exact  feehn^  could  not  be 
sought.  During  swallowing,  the  pain 
was  increased.  He  lies  in  the  same  si- 
tuation ;  he  drinks  greedily ;  thesurfece 
of  the  abdomen  is  not  stretched,  and, 
when  compressed,  he  almost  instinc- 
tively hardens  it;  extremities  warm, 
skin  hot,  and  free  from  perspiration ; 
rigors,  followed  by  heat;  there  is  a 
short  hacking  cough  at  intervals, 
without  sputa ;  urine  decreased  in 
amount,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
phosphatic ;  no  pain  or  otner  svmptom 
m  the  chest;  pulse  small  and  weak; 
toufi^ue  white,  furred,  and  rather 
Bwmlen ;  the  lower  eyelids  pufied,  and 
movements  of  the  pupil  impeded.  On 
the  10th,  forenoon,  after  eating  an  egg^ 
he  ejected  it,  through  which  was 
interspersed  a  few  minute  or  divided 
green  stalks,  one  piece  equalling  in 
circumference  a  large  pin,  and  sixteen 
lines  in  length,  which,  I  regret,  was 


not  obtainable.  Afterwards  he  groaned 
from  agony,  and  was  on  his  ba»,  with 
his  hei^  diverted  to  the  right,  seeminglv 
helpless,  and  sleep  was  interrupted. 
He  could  assume  any  position  on  the 
16th.  The  abdominal  muscles  were 
flaccid,  and  not  of  unusual  temperature; 
epigastrium  painless;  no  subsequent 
vomitinff.  The  ossophageal  and  pharyn- 

£>al  feelings,  and  appearances  of  the 
tter,  are  unalterea;  the  cough  per- 
sists, as  does  the  thirst,  which  is  inces* 
sant;  sleep  good  and  noiseless;  the 
stool  is  healthy,  and  the  ufine  in  which 
it  is  suspended,  turbid  and  whey-like ; 
tongue  and  pulse  as  last  reported ; 
altogether  the  febrile  action  is  less. 

18th.— A  tickling  is  still  perceptible 
in  the  fauces,  produced  by  the  lax 
uvula,  to  which  might  also  be  referred 
the  cough,  which  attacks  him  at  distant 
periods.  Eagerness  for  fluids,  once 
almost  insatiable,  is  no  longer  present. 
Debility  is  now  the  most  important 
symptom,  from  which  he  is  rapidly 
recovering,  to  accelerate  which  I  or- 
dered quinine,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  infusion  of  roses,  so  that  it  may 
have  the  effect  when  swallowed,  of  con- 
stringing  the  throat.  He  was,  on  the 
21st,  enjoying  himself  with  those  of  his 
own  age. 

Case  II.— It  may  not  be  unsuitable 
to  append  a  summary  of  what  befel  an 
uncle  of  this  child.  Twenty-nine  years 
have  elapsed  since  he  went  to  the 
fields  witn  a  similar  intention.  He 
came  home,  and  quickly  violent  and 
universal  pain  ensued  in  the  bowels,  so 
intense  that  he  pressed  them  firmly 
and  rolled  about,  vociferated  loudly, 
with  a  pallid  and  haggard  countenance, 
and,  as  it  were,  thrust  out  his  eyes.  A 
practitioner,  now  dead,  was  applied  to, 
who  exhibited  an  emetic,  causing  the 
instantaneous  expulsion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  masticated  sorrel ;  the 
lateral  motion  ended  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  vomiting  took  place  thrice  after, 
but  was  free  from  the  green  material ; 
his  thirst  was  great,  and  appetite 
failed.  On  the  morrow  he  was  com- 
paratively well,  except  the  consequent 
weakness. 

Some,  may  be  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  the  symptoms  in  these  cases 
were  referable  to  sorrel  or  to  some 
other  vegetable  poison.  I  trust  what 
I  am  UM)ut  to  submit  to  them  will 
remove  this  doubt,  although  it  is  sup- 
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poxted  by  what  Dr.  Clarke  mentioos— 
"  That  the  natives  of  Wermeland,  on 
the  confines  of  Sweden,  make  sorrel 
into  Isead  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  and 
that  it  is  not  unsalutary."*  To   this 
ohaerration,  the  testimony  of  the  chil- 
dieo,  and  the  fisct  that  it  has  been 
recently  in  this  city  discovered  in  the 
stomach  of  a  child,  who,  without  any 
ambie;mty,  met  with  his  death  as  in- 
leiTea  (its  liamf  coat  was  beautifully 
injected  and  diffusely  tinged,  an  ac- 
eoont  of  which  will  be  published  at 
aone  fotore  period),  and  that  in  it  is  a 
saJt  whose  deadly  properties  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged,   are   adverse. 
We  aie,  it  appears  to  me,  warranted  in 
ic^rding    the    statements   of  these 
patients,  that  they  had  eaten  sorrel,  as 
eortect,  from  the  analogy,  at  once  pal- 
pable, on  comparison,  which  existed  in 
the  symptoms,  nature,  and  seat  of  the 
fiilnrbancey  to  those  which  are  enume- 
xstcd  to  have  occurred,  when  the  poi- 
sooooa  salt   contained   in   this  plant 
(btnozalate  of  ^tash)  has  been  taken 
sqiarately.    It  is  rational  to  suppose, 
^al,  had  a  snfl&cient  quantity  of  these 
ksares   been   eaten,   so   that,  collec- 
tively, they   contained  no   less  bin- 
oialate  of  potash  than  would  destrov 
fife,  the  cases  mi^ht  have  proved  fatal. 
Had  an  examination  beeninstitutcd  on 
the  lOth,  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
stomachy    cesophagus^    and  pharynx, 
uid  their  continuous  textures,  would, 
from  their  extreme  vascularity,   have 
corresponded  to  the  appearances  that 
would  arise  from  a  minute  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid,   or  a  larger  amount, 
bot  proportionate  strength,  ofbinoxa- 
late  of    potash,  being   injected   into 
the  stomach ;  its  contents  being  sub- 
sequently evacuated,  the  patient  dying, 
the  flaid  which  remains,  or  a  portion 
of  the  oigan  itself,  is  subjected  to  an 
analysis,  in  which  oxalic  acid  may  be 
detected,  either  free,  or  in  some  form  of 
combination.    This  would  be  ascribed 
to  a  sospiciottB  origin,   and  an  inno- 
cent person  accused;   then  a  conclu- 
sion might  unquestionably  be  formed, 
that  the  deceased,   beyond  a  doubt, 
had  come  by  his  or  her  death  as  al- 
ready mentioned.    The  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  symtoms. 
NmuMea  mnd   A«aiiac  At.— These  sp- 
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peared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
case,  and  would  have  been  of  them- 
selves of  uncertain  diagnosis:  they 
were  retarded  by  his  having  taken 
aliment  shortly  before,  which  had 
first  to  undergo  the  solvent  action  of 
the  gastric  fluid;  however  they  fore- 
boded what  was  to  supervene,  and 
plainly  shewed  some  imtant  to  be  in 
the  cavity;  although  the  headache 
pointed  more  expressly  to  narcotics  as 
a  cause. 

Debility  and  vomiting, ^^When  the 
gastric  fluid  had  accomplished  the  so- 
lution of  the  food,  the  poison  in  it  was 
absorbed  into  the  system,  andaccounted 
for  these  symptoms. 

Coii9«(tton«.— The  gastric  irritation 
had  a  special  sympathetic  effect  on 
the  nervous  centres,  evinced  by  the 
reflex  involuntary  muscular  move- 
ments :  nothing  of  the  kind  was  noticed 
m  Case  II.  the  adult,  whose  maturer 
age  better  sustained  the  excitability  of 
the  system.  Even  in  young  children, 
the  sudden  access  of  febrile  excitement 
will  be  productive  of  similar  results. 
Convulsive  actions  belong  more  to  the 
narcotic  class  of  poisons  than  the  irri- 
tant :  to  this  these  could  not  possibly 
be  referable,  as  there  was  no  relapse 
into  lethargy,  or  other  ipdication  of 
functional  lesion  of  the  brain. 

The  coM^A,  too,  had  in  pari  a  sym- 
pathetic, and  partly  local  derivation  ; 
first,  from  the  irritation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve,  which,  until  this  ceased, 
was  harassing — ultimately  and  locally, 
from  the  relaxed  uvula. 

The  fauces  were  red  and  sore ;  the 
OBSophaff us  painful,  and  aggravated  dur- 
ing swallowing.  The  changes  in  these 
parts  were,  as  might  be  expected,  but 
slightly  manifested,  in  their  abnormal 
colour,  and  exudation  of  mucus  from 
the  mucous  membrane,  induced  by  the 
long-continued  passage  of  an  acrimo- 
nious irritant  over  its  surface ;  and,  of 
coarse,  from  its  sensitiveness,  and 
perhaps  lessened  calibre,  increased  by 
tbe  pressure  of  nutriment.  The  epigas- 
trium  was  tender.  The  difficulty  which 
the  gastric  secretion  experienced  in  the 
reduction  of  the  sorrel  stems  to  such  a 
state,  that  they  may  be  allowed  an  exit 
through  the  pylorus,  explains  the 
prolonged  duration  of  this  feeling. 

Henceforth  a  notable  improvement 
took  place;  the  irritability  of  the  sto- 
mach and  pain  abated ;  the  cough  was 
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leas  constant  J  and  he  was  heedless  as 
to  his  mode  of  lyins^ :  diis,  connected 
with  the  proeeedingfacts,  convincingly 
prove  the  aocaracy  of  what  was  sup- 
posed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  so  far 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms,  hut  of 
varying  severity,  between  these  two 
poisons,  does  not  admit  of  any  doubt ; 
m  both  distressing  thirst,  extreme  di- 
aphoresis coming  after  the  convulsions, 
tibe  nature  of  the  matters  vomited,  and 
those  of  which  I  have  treated  singly, 
areprominently  set  forth. 

Tnere  remains  one  peculiarity  on 
which  I  must  briefly  dwell,  as  it  relates 
to  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  action 
of  the  bowels:  it  will  be  observed 
that  constipation  existed,  the  reverse 
being  present  in  poisonine  by  oxalic 
acid.  Can  this  be  elucidated  ?— ad- 
minister  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
oxalic  acid,  would  there  not  be  obsti- 
nacy of  the  bowels,  as  in  gastric,  peri- 
toneal, or  enteritic  inflammation? — 
add  largely  to  it,  would  there  not  be 
diarrhoea  in  virtue  of  the  altered  struc- 
ture of  the  intestines,  as  in  ulceration 
or  corrosion? 

Four  leeches  were  ordered  to  a  part 
of  the  body,  the  skin  to  which  they 
were  to  be  applied  was  cleansed ;  after- 
wards they  were  retained,  one  at  a 
time,  by  means  of  a  wine-glass,— they 
would  not  adhere ;  after  being  kept  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  tne  body 
ten  minutes,  they  all  successively  died. 
Onthe  ensuing  day,  another  supply  was 
recommended ;  these  could  not  be  made 
to  perform  suction,  and  they  lived.  I 
atate  this,  from  just  having  read  "  In 
two  cases  leeches  have  been  killed  by 
the  blood  drawn  by  them  from  persons 
who  were  at  the  time  labouring  under 
the  efiects  of  this  poison  (oxalic 
acid);"*  and  again,  Dr.  Beck  quotes 
*'  that  leeches  applied  to  the  stomach 
were  poisoned  ana  died ;  this  was  six 
hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken, 
and  although  healthy,  and  fastening 
immediately,  yet  they  did  not  seem  to 
fill,  and  on  touching  one,  it  felt  hard, 
and  immediately  fell  off,  motionless 
anddead;  ♦  ♦  *  they  had  drawn  scarcely 
any  blood.*' 

if  I  have  been  unusually  prolix,  the 
novelty  of  the  subject  will  excuse  me ; 
if  I  have  proved  inadequate  to  my  un- 
dertaking, my  youth,  and  the  short  time 

*  Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence,  9d  editioii, 
p.  103. 


I  have  been  connected  with  the  profes* 
sion,  will  be  on  my  side. 

40j  St.  James*  Square,  Batl^ 
Jane  1S47. 

•»•  We  willingly  give  insertion  to 
this  interesting  communication,  as  it 
reLntes  to  the  poisonous  action  of  a 
plant  which  has  not  received  any  no- 
tice from  toxicoloffists,  although  it  is 
so  abundant  in  this  country,  and  is 
often  eaten  in  laige  quantity  by  young 
children.  Dr.  Chnstison  does  not 
mention  it  among  vegetable  poisons, 
and  Orfila  does  not  include  it  in  his 
list  of  vegetable  poisons,  aldiough  the 
narcissus  and  ranunculus  are  enume* 
rated.  This  omission  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  it  is  well  known  to 
contain  a  salt  which  all  agree  in  de- 
scribing as  an  active  poison.  Orfila 
regards  the  possible  presence  of  sorrel 
(as  a  culinary  article)  in  the  stomachas 
a  strong  objection  to  the  process  com- 
monly employed  for  separating  oxalic 
add ;  but  as  he  admits  that  the  plant 
contains  only  1 -500th  part  of  its 
weight  of  binoxalate  of  potash,  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  how  any  humaa 
beinsr,  with  an  ordinary  stomach,  could 
swallow  enough  sorrel  soup  to  create 
any  practical  fallacy. 

The  profession  is  indebted  to  Mr* 
Hanks  for  calling  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  poisoning  by  sorrel.  We 
have  omitted  some  parts  of  his  letter^ 
as  they  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  to 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  it  is  always 
desirable  in  reports  of  this  kind  to 
have  the  facts  in  as  concise  a  form  as 
possible. 


AFFEARAMCBS  IN    THE  LUNGS  OF  A  STILL* 
BOaN  F(ETC7S. 

Da.  Hermann  describes  appearances  wluch 
he  found  in  the  lungs  of  a  foetus,  still-bom 
at  the  7th  month,  resembling  what  have 
been  described  by  some  writers  as  the  re- 
sults of  inflammation — an  opinion  in  which 
Dr.  Hermann  coincides.    The  substanoe  of 
both    lungs  was    solid,    and  of   a  reddiah 
bro¥ni  colour.     On  their  surface'  as  well  as 
in    their   substance  were   numerous   small 
patches,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  lentil  to 
that  of  a  bean,  of  an  irregularly  round  form, 
and  a  dirty  greyish  tint,  exceedingly  firm 
and  dense,  presenting  an  indistinctly  granular 
structure  when  divided,  and  infiltrated  with 
a  grey  adhesive  matter.     [Similar  appear- 
ances are  enumerated  at  p.  166  of  Graetzer's 
work  on  **  Diseases  of  the  Foetus,"  who  is 
disposed  to  regard  them  as  the  consequences 
of  inflammation.] — Dr.  Wettt  Report  on 
Midwifery,  1845-6. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


nUDAT,  JULY  9.  1847. 


I  TflKRE  aze  a  few  facts  connected  with 
I  the  report  oa  the  Bona  Yista  fever 
which  still  require  notice.  AmoBg 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  disease  at  Moradinha, 
<m  the  30th  May,  1848.  Dr.  M' William 
gives  OS  the  foUowtng  descriptioii  of 
the  symptoms,  as  they  appeared  in  a 
gill,  14  years  of  age,  and  in  a  man, 
abootaS:— 

''The  coantenance  of  the  girl,  a 
dark  mulatto^  was  of  a  dirty  kmon 
colour,  shining  through  the  natural 
^Tifw^Mi  of  the  skin,  made  it  resem- 
hie  very  much  that  of  a  li^ht  bronzed 
statne.  A  very  strong  netor  issued 
from  the  body,  which  tainted  the 
loom  and  drove  us  back  from  the 
door  imtil  the  window  was  opened. 
She  had  complained  much  of  pain 
along  the  spine,  and  still  pointed  to 
her  head  as  the  seat  of  pain.  She 
h^  been  bled  in  the  arm  by  one  of 
(he  neighhonrs,  and  all  around  the 
woond  was  of  a  greenish  colour, 
swollen,  and  putrid*  In  the  angles 
of  the  month  there  was  dark  frothy 
blood.  She  had  had  black  Tomitiag ; 
but  tbJB  imnptom  had  for  some  hours 
eeased.  The  urine  was  black,*  as 
were  also  the  feces.  The  former 
had  been  voided  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. Pulse  smaU,  irregular.  She 
had  been  ill  seven  or  eight  days. 

''The  man  had  nearly  thesame  symp- 
toms, but  in  a  milder  degree,  and  he 
had  not  been  affected  with  black 
Tomit. 

**  Being  peisnaded  that  the  disease 
had,  during  the  epidemic,  manifested 
highly  inScctiouB  qualities,  we  at  once 
leqa^ted  Senhor  Librao,  Administra-  < 
dor  do  Coocelho,  to  have  the  sick 
pot  into  aa  large  a  house  as  the  vil- 
bge  abided ;  to  cause  a  temperature 
of  140^  Fahroiheit  to  be  introduced 
into  all  the  houses ;  to  have  the  olothes 
sf  two  persons  who  had  already  died 

•  CSramMtences  prevented  a  chemical  eiaiDi- 
Btk»  of  tbe  urine;  bat  it  seemed  to  owe  iU 
eokNir  to  tbe  Mine  csoae  as  the  matter  vomited 
Im.  faljMCiL  vmnit,  nasnely,  diMrganiied  blood. 
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burnt;  and  to  have  the  village  sat" 
rounded  by  scddiery  ;  sending  all  sup- 
plies under  proper  precaution,  and 
preventing  ingress  or  egress  to  all  ex- 
ce{)t  tbe  medical  attendants.  Oa  our 
visit  to  the  villa^  early  the  following 
morning,  the  girl  was  just  expiring; 
but  the  man  was  not  worse,  and  was 
reported  to  have  rallied  somewhat 
^uring  the  night.  The  nausea  had  in 
$L  great  measure  subsided  under  tbe 
use  of  small  and  repeated  doses  of 
(][uinine.  The  urine  gradually  became 
lighter,  and  increased  in  quantity ;  the 
headache  was  relieved :  he  took  some 
nourishment,  and  was  convalescent  ia 
five  or  six  days." 

The  mode  in  which  the  disease  was 
brought  into  this  district,  was  clearly 
traced : — 

''A  girl  called  Maria  dos  PrasesoB 
was  the  first  person  attacked  at  Mor^ 
dioha  on  this  occasion.  She  had 
visited  Joao  Gallego  and  the  other 
eastern  villages  on  the  15th  of  May, 
and  returned  to  Moradinha,  where  she 
was  laid  up  with  fever  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month.  Her  mother,  who 
slept  with  her  one  night  after  she  waa 
taken  ill,  was  also  attacked  on  the 
26th,  and  died  on  the  29th,  after  three 
days'  illness.  The  girl  whom  we  saw 
was  called  Perpetua.  She  had  visited 
Maria,  soon  after  which  she  was 
seized  with  fever,  and  died  with  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  already 
described,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
June." 

The  strong  resemblance  which  the 
disease  prevalent  in  tbe  island  bore  to 
that  which  spread  among  the  crew 
of  tbe  Eclair,  justifies  the  inference 
that  they  were  identical. 

''Dr.  Almeida,  who  was  present 
during  the  early  period  of  the  epidemic^ 
and  Messrs.  Moraes  and  Leao,  sur- 
geons in  the  Portuguese  navy,  who 
arrived  in  February,  mformed  me  that 
in  the  majority  of  the  cases  there  were 
yellownetz  of  tkin^  iumaretiion  ofurvM^ 
and  black  vomit.  The  two  former 
symptoms  existed  in  the  cases  I  saw  at 
Joao  Gallego  in  April,  but  there  was 
no  black  vomit.  Suppression  of  urine 
was  so  common  a  sjfmptom^  that  it  has 
been  mentioned  to  me  bv  all  classes 
with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
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the  fever.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
according  to  Louis,  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely rare  symptom  in  the  epidemic 
at  Gibralter  in  1828.  It  seems  then 
hardljf  to  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the 
disease  with  which  the  crew  of  the 
Eclair  were  afflicted,  that  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  £uro]^an  soldiers  at  the 
Port,  and  that  which  soon  afterwards 
prevailed  on  the  island  of  Bona  Vista, 
were  identical." 

As  additional  proofs  of  the  importa- 
tion of  this  disease,  and  of  its  propa- 
gation  by  contagion,  we  quote  the 
following  from  Dr.  M^William's  sum- 
mary:— 

''After  most  minute  and  repeated 
investigations  at  Porto  Sal  Rey,  at 
Babil,  £stacia,  as  well  as  the  eastern 
villages,  I  have  failed  to  discover  that 
there  was  disease  of  any  kind  on  the 
island  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Eclair.  If  to  testimony  such  as 
this  be  added  the  fact  that  Moradinha, 
which  is  situated  in  the  Rabil  Ravine, 
and  Estacia  de  Baixo,  which  overlooks 
it  (both  of  which  places  have  always 
come  in  for  a  great  share  of  remittent 
fever  at  any  time  that  disease  was  pre- 
valent), were  in  a  most  unaccountable 
degree  exempt  from  fever  during  the 
late  epidemic,  then  I  think  that  the 
source  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  found 
on  the  island,  and  therefore  is  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  sick  crew  of  the 
Eclair. 

''  The  previous  healthy  state  of  Bona 
Yista  will,  I  think,  not  now  be  oues- 
tioned,  nor  will  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  two  European  soldiers 
at  the  Fort  soon  after  the  departure  of 
the  Eclair's  peoole.  If,  tnen,  the 
absence  of  all  local  cause  on  the  small 
island,  and  the  identity  of  the  diseases 
that  proved  &tal  to  them  and  to  the 
sailors  be  admitted,  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion is,  that  the  fever  was  propa- 
gated to  the  soldiers  either  direetlv  by 
contagion  from  the  bodies  of  the  sauors, 
or  by  an  infectious  matter  left  in  the 
room  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
sick  crew.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  island  of  Bona  Yista,  to  which  it 
seems  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  fever 
was  conveyed  by  the  negro  soldiers, 
and  by  them  transmitted  to  Anna 
Gallinha  and  their  other  visitors  at 
Pao  de  Varella." 


At  the  time  that  the  reporter  was 
engaged  in  collecting  these  observa- 
tions, Dr.  Bowring  was  contending  for 
the  abolition  of  the  quarantine  laws, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  "  the 
slightest  evidence"  that  this  disease 
(African  fever)  was  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another.  In  sup- 
port of  this  argument,  he  quoted  the 
authority  of  Dr.  M'William !  As  the 
subject  will  again  come  on  for  discus- 
sion in  the  Houses  of  Legislature,  we 
may  put  in  juxta-position  with  this 
bold  assertion,  another  quotation  from 
the  Report.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  the  facts  stated  by  the 
reporter  tend  to  shew  that  cutting  off 
all  intercourse  with  the  sick  had  a 
remarkable  influence  in  preventing  the 
diffusion  of  the  disease  in  the  island. 
We  have  seldom  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  prudence  and  utility  of 
maintaining  quarantine  restrictions, 
were  so  clearly  demonstrated. 

**  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  in  each 
town  and  village  on  the  island  the  dis- 
ease first  appeared  in  a  single  house, 
which  became  an  irradiating  focus  for 
its  dis^rsion  in  all  quarters.  The 
exemption  in  persons  who  removed  in 
time  from  infected  places  was  clearly 
shewn  in  many  instances.  Dr.  Almeida, 
by  changing  the  residence  of  his 
family  from  place  to  place,  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  whole  of  them  intact. 
The  same  gentleman  for  some  time 
prevented  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease into  Fundo  das  Figueiras,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sanitary  cordon,  and 
afterwards  retarded  its  progress  by  the 
imperfect  means  of  segregation  of  the 
sick  which  he  had  in  his  power.  Bosi- 
ventura  was  for  some  weeks  without  a 
case  of  fever,  although  the  disease  was 
raging  at  Cabe^ida,  a  few  hundred 
yards  only  from  it,  by  the  adoption  of 
measures  to  prevent  intercourse.  When 
makinp^  the  circuit  of  the  island  in  May , 
I  fell  in  with  many  families  who  had 
fled  from  the  several  villages  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  fever.  At  a  place 
called  Espinguera,  near  Mount  Broyal, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  there 
were  three  families,  amounting  to 
twenty-four  persons,  who  had  left  joao 
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GaUcgo  early  in  November,  and  they 
bad  all  escaped.  At  Cantor,  on  the 
north-east  base  of  Mount  Ochello,  there 
^prere  fifteen  people  from  Cabega  dos 
TittraieB  ana  Joao  Gallego,  who  had 
left  these  places  when  the  fever  ap- 
peucd.  The  original  number  that  had 
taken  refuge  here  was  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four,  but  eight  persons  had  im- 
nmdently  returned  to  the  ▼iUages  in 
Janoary;  of  these  all  had  fever,  and 
foot  died.  At  a  small  hamlet  only  one 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  eastward  of 
Cabe^a  dosTharafes,  there  were  twelve 
pezsons  from  that  villa^  who  had  been 
completely  exempt  dunng  the  whole  of 
the  epidemic,  merely  by  never  leaving 
their  place  of  refuge,  and  allowing  no 
one  mm  the  villages  to  come  near 
them.  Other  instances  of  complete 
iomoniCy  from  seclusion  are  on  record 
in  the  evidence  appended  to  this  Re- 
poit. 

"From  the  above  statements  it  is 
evident  that  the  fever  at  Bona  Yista 
possessed  the  properties  which  are 
nsoally  attributed  to  a  contagious  dis- 
order ;  and,  connecting  this  fact  with 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
seixDre  of  the  soldiers  at  the  Fort  by 
fi-ver,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  in  Porto  Sal  Rey,  will,  I  think, 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  introduction  into 
the  island  by  the  Eclair." 

The  supposition  entertained  by  Sir 
HV.BameU,  that  the  fever  had  an  ip- 
digenous  origin,  and  depended  on  a 
Titiation  of  the  air,  is  thus  swept 
away : — 

'^  It  is  thus  evident  that  all  of  these 
islands  are  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of 
each  other  with  the  north-eastern 
trade,  which  blows  in  this  quarter  with 
Utile  variation  throughout  the  year. 
How,  had  the  disease  dei)ended  upon 
gencial  vitiation  of  the  atmosphere 
over  the  Cape  de  Verds,  why  did  Sal, 
San  Nicolao,  San  Antonio,  and  the 
crther  isUmds  escape,  while  the  piesti- 
leoce  was  spreading  far  and  wide  upon 
the  devoted  Bona  vista  ?  The  supposi* 
tion  (if  there  be  such)  that  there  was 
an  unwholesome  condition  of  the  air 
over  the  islands  and  corresponding 
portion  of  the  African  coast,  cannot  be 
seasonably  entertained ;  for  it  is  not  in 
the  nsnal  order  of  nature  that  a  cause 
so  diffused  would  produce  an  effect  so 
merely  local.    An  attempt  has  been 


made  in  a  former' jMurt  of  this  Report,  to 
shew  that  the  origin  of  the  fever  on 
the  island  of  Bona  Vista,  was  not  attri- 
butable to  an  indigenous  cause,  but 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  visit  of  the 
Eclair." 

The  main  conclusions  at  which  Dr. 
M'William  arrived,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"1.  That  the  fever  on  board  the 
Eclair  was  primarily  the  remittent 
of  the  African  coast,  which  is  not  a 
contagious  disorder,  but  that  the  dis- 
ease acquired  contagious  qualities  in 
virtue  of  a  series  of  causes. 

"2.  That  although  there  exists  on 
the  island  of  Bona  Vista  a  physical 
eause  capable  of  producing  remittent 
fever,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  that 
cause  was  in  action  when  fever  broke 
out  in  September  1845,  and  that  the 
island  was  ouite  healthy  when  the 
Eclair  arrived  there. 

"  3.  That  the  disease  of  which  the 
Portuguese  soldiers  died  at  the  Fort 
(Duke  of  Braganza)  on  the  small 
island,  was  that  which  afterwards 
ravaged  Bona  Vista,  and  the  same  as 
that  which  prevaOed  among  the  crew 
of  the  Eclair. 

"  4.  That  the  fever  was  propagated 
throughout  the  island  almost  exclu- 
sively by  direct  intercourse  with  the 
sick,  there  being  only  two  cases  in 
which  there  appears  any  probability  of 
persons  having  been  iniected  in  any 
other  way.* 

"  5.  That  although  those  who  had 
passed  through  the  fever  were  much 
less  liable  to  the  disease  than  those 
who  had  not,  yet  it  would  appear  that 
a  person  having  had  one  attack,  pos- 
sesses no  absolute  protection  against  a 
second  attack. 

"  6.  That  connecting  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  arrival 
and  stay  of  the  Eclair  at  Bona  Vista 
with  those  under  which  the  disease  ap- 
peared on  the  small  island,  and  after- 
wards on  Bona  Vista  itself,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  introduced  by 
the  Eclair. 

*'  7.  That  in  all  probability  the  mor- 
tality from  fever  on  the  island  was 
much  increased  by  the  want  of  proper 
nourishment  for  the  people,  as  well  as 

*  Id  one  of  these^  the  fever  was  siqipoMd  to 
have  been  conreyed  by  a  blanket  which  the  nun 
had  in  hia  poiaeaaion. 
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hy  the  total  absence  of  medical  assis- 
tance for  some  months."* 

The  important  questions  which  Dr. 
M'William  bad  to  solve  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Government,  are  therefore 
conclusively  settled  in  the  affirmative. 
The  first  conclusion  is,  we  consider, 
open  to  exception;   and  so  far  as  it 
bears  on  the  main  subject  of  inquiry, 
quite  superfluous.  That  medical  writen 
■hould  agree  about  the  essence  of  a 
jpartieular  disease,   is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected.     Whether   the  fever  in  the 
£clair  was  from  the  very  first  a  con- 
tagious disorder  as  Sir  William  Fym 
beeves,  or  whether  it  only  acquired  a 
power  of  propagating  itself  by  con- 
tagion when  the  ship  arrived  at  Bona 
Tista,  as  Dr.  M'William  thinks,   is 
zeally  immaterial  to  the  issue;  because 
the  Doctor  has  already  proved  most 
latisfactorily  that,  but  for  the  arrival 
of  the  ship,  the  island  would  hJave  been 
i|^red  this  terrible  calamity,  and  this 
nail  that  the  advocates  of  contagion 
and  quarantine  need  regard.     If  Dr. 
M'William's  first  conclusion  be  sound, 
it  makes  the  case  even  more  fearful 
llian  we  eould  possibly  have  antici- 
pated; beeause.it  is  admitted  thereby, 
that  a  comparatively  mild  and  tracta- 
ble disorder  may,  by  a  vessel  touching 
at  an  island,  become  converted  into  a 
Ibnnidable   and    destructive    plague, 
against  which  nothing  but  the  strictest 
seclusion  can  protect  the  inhabitants ! 
This  hypothesis  of  '*  acquked  or  con- 
tingent contagion,"   where  the  **  cir- 
cumstances,**  although    stated  to  be 
**  peculiar,'*  can  neither  be  defined  nor 
foretold,  would,  if  well-founded,  have 

*  "The  treatment  adopted  by  the  Porttifruese 
wmeonB,  inclndinff  Dr.  Almeida,  the  rendeiU 
medical  man  on  tbe  island,  was  of  the  mort 
■inple  kind.  They  rarely  Med  ffeneraHy,  aome- 
timei  cupped  and  blistered,  administered  di»- 
phoretics  and  antl-spasmodics,  and  relied  chiefly 
inm  quinine,  and  mild  piii^sea  and  enemata. 
Hercnry  was  not  exhibited  in  any  form.  As 
experience  has,  alas!  too  greneraiiy  taug^hton 
other  occasions,  tbe  bad  cases  were  little,  if  at 
all,  aawnaUe  to  tRntuent  of  any  kind ;  bnt 


SpMt  dependgace  was  placed  upon  qoinine  in 
checking  vomiting,  whe&er  billow  Of  lAKk." 


a  most  dangeiDUS  influence  on  the  iiH 
teroourse   of  nations.     Governments 
most  look  to  (wactioal  resolts^    Tbe 
Geyeraor  of  Gkirce  refused  all  iater- 
conrse  with  the  Eclair,  and  the  islandl 
escaped ; — the  Governor  of  Bona  Tista 
fi>Uowing  medical  theories  which  weze 
plaeed  before  him  in  a  plawible  fornix 
allowed  such  an  tmguarded  intercoune^ 
as  to  lead  to  a  sweeping  mortality,  and 
to  bis  own  island  being  placed  for  a 
long  period  under  strict  quarantine  t 
If,  therefore.  Dr.  M'William's  view9 
are  to  be  made  the  basis  of  future  pre- 
cautions in    the  Cape  de  Verd  and 
other  islands,  tbe  authorities  are  bound 
to  place,  in  the  strictest  quacrantine^ 
every  vessel  that  happens  to  have  on 
board  a  case  of  the  remittent  fever  of 
the  African  coast,  which  is  commonly 
admitted  not  to  be  a  contagioos  disor- 
der !     There  is  obviously  no  alterna- 
tive when  the  "series  of  causes"  which, 
render  a  mild  disease  intensely  con- 
tagious, cannot  be  defined  or  described^ 
The  facts,  however,  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  bear  out  Dr.  M'William's  theory, 
t.  e.  that  contact  with  Bona  Vista  first 
rendered    this     disease     contagious: 
especially  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 
island  was   at   the   time   in  a   very 
healthy  state.    So  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, the  reporter  had  before  him  m^ 
proofis  to  justify  this  view.     At  the 
most,  he  could  only  judge  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  documents  furnished  by  the 
officers  of  the  vessel  and  hearsay  evi- 
dence.   Therefore,  in  this  respect,  he 
can  claim  no  advantage  in  forming  his 
opinion  over  others  who  are  at  a  dis- 
tance.   Indeed  the  mode  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  in  one  part  of  the 
Report,  conveys  the  impression  that  he 
was  without  the  means  of  coming  to  a 
correct  decision.    *'  There  is  no  pro^ 
that  the  fever  in  question  wa*  in  my 
degree  contagious   before  the  vessel 
reached  Bona  Vista."*   By  using  these 
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the  qaefitkm  k  dbvwnaky  left 
«peii :  Ifaey  eotainly  do  not  bear  out 
the  eoBclaaioa  at  which  the  leportei' 
lias  aizived;  becaaae  duB  oould  be 
joitified  only  by  his  having  dueovered 
'dev  prom/s  that  the  disease,  as  it 
«Bstedi]i  the  Sclair  before  reaehiog 
Che  jalaady  was  certainly  not  eonla- 
jiPMi.  On  this  point  we  cannot  agree 
wilk  Br.  M'WiiliaBL  If  ^Mir  readers 
wUl  torn  to  oar  report  on  the  state  of 
this  veBcl  in  1845,  we  think  they 
wiH  ooncor  with  as,  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  disease,  if  not  contagious  from 
the  first,  speedUy  became  so ;  and  that 
the  landing  of  the  crew  on  an  island, 
^adnitted  to  be  healthy,  was,  pro  ionic, 
likely  rather  to  mitigate  than  to  aggm- 
vale  its  malignancy.  On  the  assumed 
convertibility  of  endemic  into  malig- 
'  nant,  remittent,  or  yellow  fever,  we 
•ball  express  no  opinion.  Countries 
may  be  decimated  while  medical  soen 
are  settling  the  types  of  diseases,  or 
d^ermining  in  what  latitude  or  at  what 
degree  of  the  thermometer,  they  may 
acquire  special  malignancy.  Biscus- 
skmB  on  sol^ects  of  this  kind  merely 
touch  the  fringe  of  the  question :  the 
^jscat  fact  tor  a  government  to  consider 
in^ — under  what  circumstances  and  to 
what  extent*  it  may  be  advisable  to 
.allow  of  intercourse  with  countries 
^ffiiere  disorders  are  prevailing,  which^ 
soe  either  avowedly  contagions  or 
Jlkely  to  become  so  by  a  series  of  pe- 
culiar but  anksown  drenmstanoes ! 

Ahboogh  we  have  taken  leave  to 

dUEer  on  this  question  fcom  the  learned 

maikat  of  this  vafamble  Report,  we-nnst 

do  bun  the  justice  to  say  that  the 

mode  in  which  he  has  performed  the 

Ifl^hij  jcsponflible  duties  entnisted  to 

Ud  by  Government,  reflect  tipon  him 

the  greatest  credit.    There  can  be  no 

doabt  that  before  his  departure  from 

tfaia   country,  his  views,  consistently 

with  the  experience  that  he  had  then 

acquired,  were  rather  adverse  to,  than 


in  ^vonr  of  contagion.  He  has  had 
the  honesty  and  candour— somewhnt 
rare  qualities  with  those  who  take  wp 
medieal  theories— to  state  the  truth 
boldly,  even  although  it  might  eonfliat 
with  former  opinions,  and  would  effs»- 
tnally  prevent  him  from  being  here- 
after quoted  as  an  authority  by  the 
anti-quarantine  members  of  a  Hoose 
of  Commons !  Nevertheless,  he  will 
have  the  conviction  that  he  has  per- 
formed his  duty  conscientiously,  and 
that  he  has  been  able  to  contribute 
valuable  evidence  on  a  subject  im 
which  the  well-being  of  nations  is 
eminently  concerned.  It  will  be  a 
gnat  satisfisction  to  ns  to  know  that 
Sir  W.  Burnett,  the  Director-General 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Navy,  has  recommended  this  worthy 
member  of  our  profession  for  that 
promotion  which  he  so  well  deserved* 
His  services  in  the  Niger  are  net 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten,  and  alone 
deserve  a  better  reward  than  has  yet 
been  meted  out  to  him.  Although  the 
Report,  which  we  have  here  examined, 
does  not  accord  in  all  respects  with  the 
well-known  opinions  of  the  Director- 
Greneral,  we  cannot  believe  that  this 
will  be  any  obstacle  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  author  for  promotion. 


The  daily  journals  inform  ns  that  a 
young  man,  by  name  Henry  Johnson, 
has  been  charged  at  one  of  the  Poilke 
Offices  with  having  forged  a  docnmevt 
purporting  to  be  a  certificate  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Apothecfr- 
ries'  Society. 

The  accused,  it  i^kpears,  had  pre* 
sented  himself  for  examination,  and 
had  been  rejected.  He  then  went  off 
to  an  engraver's  with  a  htmA  fide  cer- 
tificate, desiisng  inm  to  engrsve  a 
plate  exactly  similar,  leaving  a  blank 
for  the   name   in  the   centre.     Ue 
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engraver  communicated  the  factB  to  the 
Society.  The  plate  was  then  finished 
and  paid  for.^tfae  sum  charged  lor  it 
being  £9.  10b.,— but  the  accused  was 
immediately  taken  into  custody,  with 
the  plate  and  the  original  certificate  in 
his  possession.  The  name  of  the 
person  who  had  lent  the  certificate, 
apparently  for  the  perpetration  of  this 
shameful  fraud,  did  not  transpire :  but 
we  trust  that,  should  it  not  be  satisfac- 
iactorily  proved  by  the  lender  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  fraudulent  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  borrowed,  it  will 
be  withdrawn  by  the  Society,  and  his 
name  erased  from  the  list  of  licentiates. 
The  accused  has  been  fully  committed 
for  trial. 

Irrespective  of  the  criminality  of 
this  novel  attempt  to  forge  a  certifi- 
cate, we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  motive* by  which  the  author  of  it 
could  have  been  actuated.  Let  us 
imagine  that  he  had  succeeded  in  filling 
up  the  certificate  with  the  forged  sig- 
natures of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  he 
could  only  expect  to  impose  on  the 
public  by  the  display  of  the  document ; 
and  for  this  purpose  any  purchaseable 
diploma,  from  a  sham  Institution  or 
University,  would  have  answered, 
without  exposing  the  possessor  to  the 
risk  of  a  prosecution  for  forgery. 
These  documents,  it  is  well  known,  are 
always  in  the  market  for  unconscien- 
tious persons;  and  the  public  would 
be  as  easily  deceived  by  them  as  by  a 
forged  Apothecaries'  certificate.  That 
he  could  ever  have  made  use  of  the 
forgery  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
members  of  the  profession,  or  any 
public  body,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
official  appointment,  is  not  probable. 
A  reference  to  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety with  the  date  of  the  false  docu- 
ment would  have  at  once  led  to  detec- 
tion ;  and  from  the  many  impositions 
practised,  these  matters  are  now  more 
closely  scrutinised  than  they  were  a 


few  years  since.  The  conduct  of  the 
accused  is  therefore  inexplicable.  We 
forbear  making  any  further  remarks 
upon  the  case  in  its  present  stage ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing  the 
conclusion,  that  a  Registration  Bill  is 
imperatively  needed,  not  merely  for  the 
separation  of  quacks  from  the  profession, 
but  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  possible  success  of  such  a  nefarious 
attempt  at  imposition  as  this.  In  the 
meantime,  although  the  plan  might 
entail  a  little  expense,  we  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  Apotheca- 
ries' Society  to  print  yearly,  in  a  cheap 
form,  a  list  of  all  those  to  whom  they 
have  granted  certificates,  with  the  dates 
at  which  they  were  granted.  Such  a 
list  would,  it  is  true,  include  the  names 
of  many  who  are  dead,  or  who  have 
retired  from  practice,  but  it  would  still 
be  a  powerful  check  upon  the  perpe- 
tration of  fraud. 


PSHRI   CTANURCTUM   IN  THE   TEBATMBNT 
OP  A8CARIDES  OF  THB  RBCTUM. 

A  C0RBB8P0NDBNT  to  the  Americui  Journal 
of  Medical  SciencM,  who  does  not  give  hia 
name,  as  he  is  not  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  "  to  the  nie  of 
the  Perri  Cyanuretum,  or  Frussian  Blue  of 
commerce,  in  the  treatment  of  Ascarides  in 
the  Rectum." 

**  From  present  observations,"  he  writes, 
'*  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  upon  a  fair 
trial  it  will  be  found  more  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  the  inveterate  cases  of  the 
disease,  than  all  other  remedies. 

"Commence  with  five  grains  of  the 
prussiate  rubbed  up  in  two  ounces  of  rain 
water  or  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  (the  pure 
water  is  preferable,  except  in  cases  where 
much  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
exists);  throw  this  into  the  rectum,  and 
retain  it  tmtil  the  next  regular  defecation. 
Repeat  this  daily,  gradually  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  prussiate  until  perfect  and 
permanent  relief  is  afforded.  I  believe  the 
greatest  relief  will  be  experienced  after  using 
it  even  once  or  twice." 
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Titf  Lemrmed  SocietieM  tmd  PriiUing 
Clmht  of  the  United  Kingdom,  8fc. 
Compiled  from  official  documents. 
By  the  Her.  A.  Hvmb,  LL.I>.  F.S.A. 
&c  BYO.pp.d07.  London:  Long- 
mans. 1847* 
This  is  a  most  useful  Tolume.  In 
looking  at  its  contents,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  such  a  work  has  been  long 
want^  The  object  of  the  author  has 
been  to  ^re  a  concise  account  of  the 
origin,  histoxy,  objects,  and  constitu- 
tioD  of  the  numerous  learned  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are 
few  who  have  attained  any  status  in 
the  medical  profession  who  do  not 
aim  at  attaching  to  their  names,  three 
or  more  capital  letters  to  indicate 
that  they  have  been  admitted  asso- 
ciates of  some  learned  body:  but 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  there  are  not 
many  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  constitution  of  the  Societies 
of  which  they  are  members.  To  all 
soch,  and  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  scientific  unions, 
Mr.  Hume's  work  will  be  most  wel- 
eome.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  author 
ia  that  of  gi^mg  a  general  summary  of 
die  objects  of  the  Society,  the  rules  for 
the  admission  of  members,  the  days  of 
meeting,  and  the  present  number  of 
membm,  with  the  respective  officers, 
bnvDght  down  to  the  end  of  May. 
From  oar  examination  of  the  volume, 
it  appeals  to  us  that  the  author  has 
executed  his  task  exceedingly  well. 
We  have  noticed  one  or  two  omissions, 
aoch  as  were  likely  to  occur  in  a  first 
attempt  at  such  an  extensive  subject, 
hot  tney  are  not  of  an  important  lund. 
-We  doubt  not  that  the  work  will  be- 
eome  popular,  and  that  it  will  receive 
the  support  of  members  of  the  medical 
ptoieMsoD,  who  decidedly  jirepon- 
dente  in  the  lists  of  these  scientific 
nforiations. 

791^  FrtwtruUum  of  Itfanti  in  De- 
livery :  being  an  Expotition  of  the 
chief  Cmue  of  Mortality  in  Stili" 
ham  Children,  By  Richard  Kino, 
M.D.  M.R.C.S.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  61. 
London:  ChurchilL  1847. 
Tbb  most  experienced  accoucheurs 
have  hitherto  considered  that  compres- 


sion of  the  umbilical  cord  during 
delivery,  and  before  the  establishment 
of  respiration,  was  not  only  a  sufficient 
but  a  very  frequent  cause  of  death  in 
still-bom  children.  Some  have  im- 
properly applied  the  term'  asphyxia  to 
this  state,  but  as  the  function  of  the 
luncn  is  assumed  not  to  have  become 
established,  the  use  of  this  term  ia 
obviously  improper.  Death  could  only 
be  referred  to  interrupted  circulation 
between  the  mother  and  child.  Dr. 
King  combats  this  long-established 
notion ;  and  the  object  of  the  essay 
before  us  is  to  show,  so  far  as  we  un- 
derstand his  reasoning,  that  compres- 
sion of  the  cord  is  not  only  not  a  cause 
of  death  in  the  cases  supposed,  but  that 
it  is  actually  beneficiai  to  the  child, 
and  tends  to  prevent  what  he  regards 
as  the  main  cause  of  death— t.  «.  syn- 
cope, by  loss  of  blood  from  the  de- 
tached placenta. 

This  theory,  which,  if  true,  would 
completely  subvert  the  usual  practice, 
involves  the  assumption  thattheplacenta 
cannot  possiblv  remain  attached  to  the 
uterus  tfier  the  organ  has  so  far  con- 
tracted as  to  have  expelled  the  head  of 
the  in&nt,  or  its  equivalent  in  bulk, 
the  feet.  According  to  the  author, 
*Must  before  the  after-birth  is  thrown 
off,  it  is  at  its  maximum  of  contraction, 
and  therefore  preventing  the  escape  of 
blood  firom  the  infiint,  and  immediately 
afterwards  at  its  maximum  of  expan- 
sion, or  favouring  the  escape  of  blood 
from  the  infant''^  (p.  40).  Upon  this 
theory,  he  considers  also  mat  the 
delivery  of  the  after-birth  before  the 
infant  must  fiicilitate  the  delivery  of 
the  latter. 

Into  the  obstetric  part  of  the  ques- 
tion we  are  not  disposed  to  enter,  but 
we  must  confess  that  we  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  facts  or  rea- 
soning adduced  in  support  of  this  new 
view  of  the  cause  of  death  and  of  the 
mode  of  treating  in&nts  during  de- 
livery. If  it  be  true,  as  most  ac- 
coucheurs believe,  that  the  pla- 
centa is  not  detadied  from  the  ute- 
rus so  early  as  Dr.  King  supposes, 
then  it  follows  that  the  plan  of 
treatment  which  he  suggests  would  only 
add  to  the  number  of  still-births. 
In  this  innovation  on  theory  and  prac- 
tice the  onus  of  proof  unquestionably 
lies  with  him :  and  here,  it  appears  to 
us,  his  treatise  is  deficient.  We  do  not 
say  that  practitioners  are  to  be  dis- 
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couraged  from  adopting  and  enforcing  | 
new  Tiews,  beeatne  they  happen  to  be 
opposed  U>  old  notiocis ;  but  wben  they 
luKve  a  Tital  bearing  on  practice,  and 
we  find  them  conflieting  with  the  ex- 
perience of  such  men  as  Dr.  Merriman, 
Pr.  Lee,  and  Dr.  Ashwell,  we  must  in- 
sist upon  something-  like  clear  and  de- 
monstrable proof,  that  these  authorities 
have  been  labouring  all  their  lives 
under  a  gross  nustake,  and  advising  a 
mode  of  practice,  which,  instead  of 
tending  to  save  life,  was  only  likely  t» 
dssnoy  it. 


By  J.  B.  Stbwabo, 
106.      London: 


M.i);      dvo* 

GharchiU.  ij 
In  this  little  essay.  Dr.  Steward  en- 
dettvours  to  show  that  the  proximate 
cause  of  dyspepsia  is  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  blooa  and  of  the  secretions 
eliminated  from  it.  His  defihition  of 
the  malady  is  fiir  better  than  many 
which  have  been  proposed.  He  con^ 
aders  dyspepsia  to  imply  "  a  want  of 
power  in  the  stomach  and  dependent 
organs  to  concoct  or  convert  the  food 
received  in  such  a  manner  as  shaU  fit 
it  fiHT  assimilatioa."  The  aathor  it 
a|ppean  has  been  a  gneat  martyr  to  the 
disease  himself  and  haa  been  able  to 
uMtj  its  Protcaa  characters  in  his  own 
person*  The  treatise  before  us  has 
uierefore  the  reoommendation;  of  beinsp 
based  upon  personel  experience;,  and 
we  are  informed  by  the  prefiice  that  it 
owes  its  appearance  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  plan  of  tieat- 
ment  not  merely  in  his  own  ease,  but 
in  dispensary  and  private  praotice. 

The  remedies  which  he  proposes  an 
divided  into  mentaJ,  regimenal,  and 
medical.  The  nuaatsl  treatment  can- 
aists  in  withdrawing  the  individual 
finam  his  morbid  thon^tsi  and  in  avoids 
ing  the  use  of  medicine  caleolated;  to- 
smiud  the  patient  that  he  i»  the. 
object  of  tseataent  The  regimciiai 
treatment  is  coaprisedl  in  a  few  pidiy 
Tides:— 

**  1.  Never  drink  wh»  nottidmty^  2. 
Ibfsver  oat  wheur  not  bimgry.  3.  Xevsr 
attempt  to  croate  a  fidse  appettte^  by  tempt* 
ing,  that  is,  nvDary  diahoB,.  Wateeisthe 
best  beverage,  because  lit  it  we  never  drink 
more  than  we  want,  but  all  cannot  take  it. 
When  it  offends  the  stomach,  fresh  beer 
may  be  substituted,  but  it  most  be  what  is 
caUed  mild"  (p.  59). 

In  the  medical  treatment  we  should 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  by  reme- 


dies in  the  habits  or  pursuits  of  our 
patient.  The  diseaae  cannot  be  taken 
by  storm :  that  which  is  gradual  in  its 
progress  requires  that  the  measures 
adoDted  for  its  removal  should  also  be 
maual.  Mild  ponatives  only  should 
be  resorted  to*  The  author  placea 
neat  ooafideace  in  calomel,  and  tninka 
that  (when  not  contraindieated  by 
idiosyncrasy  or  other  causes)  without 
it  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  per- 
manent relief  to  the  really  dyspeptic. 
One  of  the  most  distressing  and  con- 
stant symptoms  of  dyspepsia  is  acidity, 
which  is  a  result  of  mal-concoction ;; 
for  the  relief  of  this  either  die  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  or  so<^  may  be  em- 
ployed,— the  former  at  the  commence- 
ment, the  latter  in  the  process  of  the 
treatment  No  more  of  either  carbo- 
nate should  be  administered,  than  ia 
just  necessary  for  the  neutralization 
of  the  acid*  The  fkahionable  remedy 
for  this  distressing  symptom  is  now 
bicarbonate  of  lime  in  the  form  of 
Carrara  water ;  this,  however,  is  not 
only  inferior  to  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  neutralizing  powers,  but  it  tends  to 
overload  the  stomach  and  intestines 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  most  effec- 
tual remedy  for  pyrosis  is,  according 
to  the  author's  experience,  nitrate  oT 
silver.  For  an  account  of  the  prophy- 
lactic treatment,  we  must  refer  toe 
reader  to  the  work  itselfL  Although 
not  specially  addressed  to  the  pro&- 
sion»  this  essay  will  give  to  practitionera. 
many  usefol  hints  respecting  the 
management  of  themselves  ana  their 
patients. 

Ok  the  DuHei  of  Ph^ncwru  resuking 
from  their  Pro/esnon.    By  the  late 
Rev.    Thomas     Gisbosne,     M.A. 
PamphTet.    12mo.-pp.  56. 
Aneedota     S'^denhamiana  *-  Medical 
Notes  and  Observation*,   By  TnoiftAe 
Stdknhax,     M.D,      2d     £dition* 
Pamphlet     12mo.  pp.  80.    Pasker,, 
Oxford.    1847. 
These  two  little  pamphlets  relating^  tD 
the  ethics  of  the  proKssion  have  been 
brought  out  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  GreenhilL    They  form  parts  of  the 
series  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Cheyne  which 
has  l^een  already  noticed  in  this  jottr- 
naU     The  publication  of  these  essays 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  editor.    We 
can  confidently  recommend  them  to 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession. 
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Vrocteliing^  of  Sbotlttitit. 

BflCROSCOPICAL    SOCIETY, 

Mwdi  17th,  1M7. 

J.  8.  BowsRBAKK»  Esq.,  Frendenty  in  tiie 
Chair. 

A  FAFsa  lij  Mr.  Deui  "  On  the  Growth  of 
in  the  Stomata  of  Cactas Niger" 


The  aa&or  commenced  by  stating  the 
iaHbaalty  whidi  existed  In  ascertaimng  whe- 
ther ttie  atoButa  of  plants  were  pores,  either 
aetoaDj  opening  to  the  outward  air,  or  co- 
vered widiadelicate  membrane,  orori^^s  pos- 
SBMUifno  opening  at  all.  He  then  stated  that  a 
drcamstanoe  he  had  obaerred  in  a  plant  of 
CnetBS  niger,  which  was  growing  in  a  Ward's 
cue,  and  whicfa  £ed  in  the  course  of  the 
wisfter,  might  posaiblj  throw  some  light  on 
the  inbject.  Upon  examining  this  plant,  a 
m  of  the  snrfiice  near  the  top  was 
I  to  be  eorered  with  small  black  patches, 
i  supplying  the  microscope,  pre- 
SBsfeed  the  ^pearance  of  being  formed  of 
tifts  of  pear-shaped  epannles,  attached  end 
to  aid.  Upon  more  minute  iuTestigation, 
it  was  foond  that  these  tnfts  had  their  at- 
tachment in  the  stomata,  and  from  them 
ptoeeeded  a  net- work  of  filaments,  spreading 
in  every  direction  into  the  body  of  the  plant, 
and  breaking  up  its  whole  structure ;  these 
fifaments  rary  in  size,  from  the  -n^^nr  ^^  ^^ 
j^^g  of  an  inch.  When  they  pass  through 
tfe  stomata,  their  character  alters,  as  they 
ttea  bear  firoit,  either  single,  on  short  pe- 
dvMles,  or  attached  end  to  end,  frequently 
to  the  nvmber  of  rix  or  eight.  Another 
jpkaaX,  a  stapdia,  growing  in  the  same  case, 
had  a  few  weeks  bdfbie  b^  almost  suddenly 
Jentioyed  bj  an  unknown  cause,  which  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  the  roots  upwards, 
bat  which,  at  the  time,  Mr.  Dean  did  not 
jyifaHgstr,  although  he  has  no  doubt  but 
thai  it  was  the  presence  of  a  similar  parasite, 
as  be  hds  oonvinoed  that  the  sporules  of  the 
lingns  enter  by  the  roots,  and  gradually, 
bidt  rapidly,  extend  themselves  upwards, 
and  when  the  plant  is  totally  destroyed, 
ttoB  tbey  protrude  themseWes  through  the 
ainirta,  as  offering  less  resbtanoe  to  their 
jKHUgiesa  fhaa  any  other  part  of  the  tough 
cpidemia,  and  thus  proving,  in  his  opinion, 
tiMt  the  MsBttta,  if  not  open,  are  at  most 
tfivered  with  a  membrane  much  thinner 
I  aoj  oriier  portion  of  the  surface,  and 
(  readfly  allowing  these  minute  fungi  to 
ind  their  way  from  the  interior  to  the  ex- 


AnoOier  pi^r  by  the  same  gentleman 
WW  also  read  "On  the  source  whence  the 
fginf—*  cases  of  Infusorial  Animalcules  in 
lehaboe  Onano  arederived."  After  premising 
Q^  aquatic  birds,  in  addition  to  fish,  feed 


largely  on  marine  plants,  he  proceeded  to ' 
state  that  on  a  phmt  of  that  kind  froa 
Japan,  need  rmj  exteostvely  in  China  as  Mi 
ingredient  in  soaps,  hot  whose  name  he  had 
been  onable  to  ascertain,  lie  had  found  !»• 
bedded  in  great  aboadanoe,  ronnd  dises  pe-* 
insely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  guano. 
He  had  also  foand  them  on  another  marina 
plant  from  the  Mauritius,  (ThamnopJkera 
Teifaria.)  From  this  he  infers  that  theaa 
or  similar  plants,  inhabited  by  the  infusoria, 
are  eaten  by  the  birds;  and  as  the  shells,  from 
their  sileceoas  nature,  are  not  acted  upon  by 
the  process  of  digestion,  they  remain  un- 
changed in  the  excrements  of  which  the 
goano  is  almost  wholly  composed. 

April  21, 1M7. 

A  paper  **  On  the  Straeture  and  Forma- 
tion  of  the  NsUs  of  the  Fuigers  and  Toes,'' 
by  G.  Raiaey,  Esq.  was  nead. 

The  author  commenced  by  stating  thai 
altliough  the  nail  is  corrsctly  classed  among 
the  appendages  of  the  skin,  yet  the  matrix 
of  this  organ  may  beexpeeted  to  exhibit  aa 
essential  organization,  diffeseat  from  that  of 
the  cutis,  where  it  is  converted  into  the  or- 
dinary cnttcle.  He  then  stated  that  the 
object  of  this  paper  was  to  shew  by  xni- 
croscopie  preparations,  that  these  inferanoee 
are  oonrect,  mid  that  the  nail  consists  of  at 
least  two  distinct  stmctores ;  one  proper  to 
it-^the  homy  structure,  and  the  other  tiie 
sameas  the  cuticle;  and  also  that  themstrixof 
the  nail  possesses  a  set  of  Tessels  expressly  for 
the  porpese  of  aeewtingthe  homy  matter.  He 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  mieroscopiecp* 
pearaaces  of  the  nail,  with  leferonos  to  tkem 
structures,  and  exhibitedsections  of  the  same. 
The  matrix  he  described  ss  consisting,  in 
that  part  which  corresponds  with  the  hmnlft 
or  semicircular  whitish  portion  of  the  na3« 
of  several  rows  of  oonvoiuted  and  variously 
twisted  capillaries,  their  direction  being 
from  above  to  below,  which  vessels  appear 
to  be  for  the  secretion  of  the  homy  part  of 
the  nail,  end  may  therefore  be  termed  the 
horo  vessels.  Other  Tessels  were  defioribed, 
which  he.  supposes  are  en^loyed  to  secrete 
theontienlar  natter  of  the  nail.  Betweaa 
these  is  situated  a  plexus  of  vessels,  whe» 
office  he  considers  to  be  the  secretion  of  a 
substance  intermediate  in  its  properties  be- 
tween bora  and  cuticle,  and  serriag  to  con- 
nect these  together,  and  thus  to  facUitata 
the  protrusion  of  the  homy  part  of  the  na^ 
properly  so  cslled,  and  to  preserve  its  cooip 
nection  with  the  surrounding  intcfomentH. 

May  19,  1847. 

A  paper,  by  John  Quekett,  Esq.,  "  On 
the  Minute  Arrangement  of  the  CapiUariea 
in  the  Respiratory  Organs  of  Fishes,"  waa 
read. 

The  author,  after  describing  briefly  the 
straeture    and    arrangement  of   capillaries 
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gOMffslly,  stated,  that  it  was  to  the  micro, 
•oope  that  we  were  mainly  indebted  for  what 
was  known  of  the  capillaries  and  of  the 
capillary  ctrcnlation.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  lai^  size  of  the  capillaries  in  the  reptilia, 
and  to  their  minuteness  in  the  gills  of  fishes ; 
these  last  he  purposed  to  consider  more  in 
detail.  In  osseous  fish,  he  stated  there 
were  four  gills  on  each  side  supported  on 
long-curved  branchial  arches ;  each  gill  con- 
sisted either  of  a  single  or  double  series  of 
lancet-shaped  filaments,  attached  to  the 
branchial  arch  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  In 
some  animals,  these  filaments,  or  lamellae, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  were  united  at 
their  bases,  and  upon  them  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  was  wonderfully  plicated, 
the  plies  lying  always  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  lameUa.  The  arteries  which 
bring  the  impure  blood  to  the  gills,  ran 
along  the  convex  border  of  the  branchial 
arch,  whilst  the  vein  ran  in  the  opposite 
durection.  Each  artery  gave  off  as  many 
branches  as  there  were  lamella:  the  branches 
divided  twice,  and  then  ran  along  one  edge 
of  the  plicse  of  mucous  membrane  on  the 
lamellae,  and  the  vein  on  the  opposite  edge, 
and  between  these  vessels  was  the  most 
minute  plexus  of  capillaries  ever  yet  de- 
scribed: they  formed  a  delicate  hexagonal 
net-work  precisely  analogous  to  that  in  the 
lungs  of  adl  vertebrate  animals :  the  spaces 
between  the  capillaries  was  much  less  than 
the  diameter  of  the  capillaries  themselves ; 
and  in  the  eel  they  were  so  dose  together 
that  a  tolerably  good  defining  power  was 
xequired  to  separate  them. 

The  author  also  exhibited  a  lamella  from 
the  gill  of  a  skate,  in  which  the  capillaries 
were  much  larger  and  more  plainly  seen 
than  in  those  of  the  eel.  He  then  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
this  arrangement  of  vessels  for  some  years 
past,  but,  never  having  seen  it  described  in 
vrorks  on  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  he  was 
induced  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Society, 
as,  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  the 
ddicate  arrangement  of  the  respiratory 
Teasels  in  these  animals  could  never  have 
been  witnessed. 


FBOULIABITT  Or  MBKOUKIAL  SALIVATION. 

It  has  been  recently  observed,  that  mer- 
curial preparations  produce  salivation  only 
in  those  persons  who  are  provided  with  teeth. 
In  illustration  of  this,  a  case  has  lately  come 
nnder  the  notice  of  M.  Berard,  in  which  a 
vroman,  having  been  submitted  for  some 
time  to  mercurial  frictions,  at  length  became 
salivated;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  was  only  manifested 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  stumps  of 
teeth  with  which  her  jaw  was  supplied. — 
Jism,  de  8oe,  Med,  de  Ffandre, 


^otti%ptn!ttnte. 


ON  THE  OONNBXION  BBTWBBN  DI8BA8B8  OF 
THB  LUNOS  AND  SKIN — THB  USB  OF  8UX.. 
PBUB  IN  PULMONABT  ni8BA8B. 

Sib, — Having  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  publication  from  its  commencement 
up  to  the  period  of  my  having  been  com- 
pelled from  severe  indisposition  to  relinquish 
practice,  and  as  you  have  on  several  former 
occasions  published  papers  of  mine,  particu- 
larly in  the  year  1831,  on  Fever,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  giving  space  in  one  of  your 
early  numbers  to  the  following  observationB 
and  suggestions,  on  some  forms  of  disease  in 
the  lungs. 

Having  for  many  years  entertained  opi- 
nions different  to  most  other  medicsl  men 
on  the  origin  and  nature  of  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  but  which  m^ 
professional  engagements  prevented  my  being 
able  to  communicate  to  the  profession  in  a 
form  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  myself, 
for  which  reason  I  have  delayed  doing  so 
firom  time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  period  I  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
it,  when  I  at  more  leisure  for  consideration , 
and  with  matured  observations  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  mode  of  treatment  I  have  pur- 
sued, founded  on  those  opinions  which 
further  experience  would  justify  me  in  recom- 
mending ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  anguishing 
sufferings  of  an  anomalous  neuralgic  affec- 
tion, accompanied  with  a  partially  disabled 
state  of  my  right  hand,  wluch  I  have  la- 
boured under  for  the  last  three  years  and  a 
half,  have  rendered  me  still  more  unequsl 
to  the  task  than  my  professional  engagements 
had  done  before. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been 
induced,  by  the  wish  of  a  friend,  to  send 
them  to  you  in  the  form  I  can  now  most 
conveniently  arrange. 

I  have  often  mentioned  to  some  of  my 
professional  friends  and  acquaintances,  my 
opinion  that  many  diseases  of  the  lungs » 
particularly  the  tubercular,  which  so  gene- 
rally terminate  in  phthisis,  originate  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-cells  in  the 
same  manner  as  many  diseases  of  the  skia 
originate  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the 
treatment  of  those  affections,  I  have  gene- 
rally found  a  combination  of  such  remedies 
as  would  be  indicated  in  the  diseases  of  the 
skin  to  which  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
under  treatment,  would  seem  to  be  most 
prone  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  and  thus 
to  strengtiien  that  opinion  which,  in  a  great 
many  instsnces,  the  co-existence  of  such 
skin  diseases  has  made  the  selection  of  such 
remedies  easy.* 

There  is  no  remedy  amongst  those  usually 
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pracribed  in  ikin  diseases  which,  in  mj 
pnetiee.  I  have  found  of  so  mnch  senrioe,  as 
a  general  reaaedy,  as  solphnr  ;  and  next  to 
that,  tlie  carhonate  of  potass,  or  liquor  of 
and  Tcry  commonly  I  have  com- 
hem ;  hat  the  snlphnr,  of  all  medi- 
of  the  ciBBS  mcntionedi  has  been  the 
i  aaefoL  And  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  einigh.  aad  irritation  of  the  mucoos  mem- 
hiaae  of  the  air-passages,  not  actually 
i!in<wmting  to  acute  brondiitis,  I  hare  gene- 
lally  mamaged  to  introduce  sulphur  in  some 
eoakblnation  or  other  with  advantage;  but 
most  of  the  remedies  usually  found  service- 
alde  in  sadi  cases  of  skin  disease,  to  which 
the  oonstitotion  of  the  patient,  under  treat- 
Bient,  wooJd  seem  to  be  disposed,  may,^un- 
dereertain  carcomstances, become  useful:  and 
I  have  fboid  them  so  in  practice,  particularly 
aoase  of  the  milder  preparations  of  mercury, 
cnasoCe,  antimony,  pmssic  acid,  &c. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  haye  discarded 
ether  remedies  usually  had  recourse  to  in 
sodi  casea,— on  the  contrary,  I  have  pre- 
scribed them  with  the  medicines  to  which  I 
iBade,  merely  modifying  their  form,  so  that 
one  shall  not  interfere  with  the  e£fects  of  the 


At  the  commencement  of  last  winter,  a 
ecMik-maid,  who  had  recently  come  into  my 
service,  was  found  to  have  a  very  distressing 
eoB^,  which  she  said  she  had  been  subject 
to  far  several  winters,  and  nothing  she  had 
tried  lanoved  it,  although  she  had  been  pre- 
scrSied  for  by  several  physicians.  She  had 
evidently  a  predisposition  to  affections  of  the 
don,  was  oif  a  darkish  sallow  complexion, 
and  several  pustules  of  acne  were  conspicuous 
en  ha  free.  I  prescribed  an  electuary  for 
her,  compoeed  of  sulphur,  nitre,  carbonate 
of  pcAaaa,  dectnary  of  senna,  and  paregoric. 
In  a  week  the  cough  was  very  nearly  gone, 
and  she  had  very  little  return  of  it  up  to  the 
cskI  of  January,  when  she  left  my  service. 
I  Imve  meatioEked  this  case,  as  being  the  last 
I  have  prescribed  for,  having  relmquished 
praetioe  since  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
treasing  complaint  under  which  I  now  la- 
boor,  aa  it  explains  the  principle  on  which  I 
trtat  such  cases,  and  may  be  useful  to  young 
pnctidooera. 

'When  the  similarity  of  the  functions  of 
the  skin,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alr-eeils  ef  the  lungs,  are  taken  into  consi- 
dentioo,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  disessea  should  be  similar,  making 
alZowaaee  ior  the  difference  of  circumstances 
9nder  widdi  they  are  placed,  the  situation 
of  the  membranes  of  the  air-cells  and  the 
krancfaial  tubes  not  admitting  of  that  rapid 
evBporation  of  the  secretions  that  take  place 
on  the  svrCaoe  of  the  body,  and  being  less 
afeeted  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
wfaidi  tbe  anrfaoe  of  the  body  is  exposed ; 
con«Bq[iiently,  the  latter  is  comparatively  dry. 


and  the  former  moist,  from  which  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  modification  of  the 
air  on  the  blood,  although  the  similarity  of 
the  functions  of  both  are  notwithstanding  pre- 
served. 

It  hss  appeared  to  me  that  the  hydropathic 
bandage,  so  much  in  use  by  those  practi- 
tioners, would  soon  bring  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  over  which  it  is  placed,  into  the 
state  of  a  mucous  membrane ;  and  may  be 
useful  in  that  way  in  the  cases  for  which  they 
apply  it. 

Should  these  opinions  prove  correct,  it 
will  open  a  wide  field  for  the  investigation  of 
tubercular  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  air- passages,  and,  as  far  as  my 
experience  of  such  diseases  will  enable  me 
to  judge,  will  bold  forth  a  prospect  of  a 
more  successful  treatment  of  such  cases  than 
has  hitherto  been  obtained;  and  if  these 
suggestions  shall  have  the  effect  of  leading 
more  able  persons  than  myself  to  investigate 
the  opinions  I  have  ventured  to  offer  for 
their  consideration,  so  as  to  establish  their 
truth  or  fallacy,  the  object  of  this  communi- 
cation will  have  been  partly  attained. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a^  medical  practi- 
tioner of  much  experience  who  has  not  often 
met  with  cases  in  which  the  connection  be- 
tween affections  of  the  skin  and  those  of  the 
lungs  have  not  been  clearly  observed,  and 
how  the  sudden  disappearance  of  eruptions 
on  the  skin  is  so  often  followed  by  an  almost 
suffocating  state  of  the  breathing,  from  which 
there  is  great  difficulty  of  affording  relief 
until  the  affection  of  tbe  skin  is  restored ; 
from  which  circumstance,  and  the  similarity 
of  the  functions  of  these  organs,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  such  great  relief  is  often 
afforded  in  complaints  of  the  chest,  from  the 
effects  of  counter-irritation,  and  how  the 
operation  of  frequent  changes  of  temperature 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so  much  more 
frequently  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
air- passages  than  of  other  internal  organs, 
independently  of  the  inhalation  of  the  cold 
air,  which  is  evident  from  its  injurious  ef- 
fects,— being  much  greater,  and  more  fre- 
quent, when  the  surface  of  the  body  has  not 
been  well  clothed  than  when  inhaled  under 
a  state  of  full  protection,  in  that  respect, 
at  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  even  when 
accompanied  with  other  circumstances  &- 
vouring  its  operation.  In  fact,  to  preserve 
a  proper  state  of  health,  there  should  be  a 
certain  balance  between  the  function  of  the 
skin  and  that  of  the  lungs,  as  it  is  probable 
the  extent  of  surface  of  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  that  of  the  skin  on  the  surface  oi 
the  body,  if  it  could  be  accurately  calcu- 
lated, would  be  found  about  the  same. 
I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Jambs  Holbkook,  M.D* 
Cheltenham,  June  Slst,  l«47. 
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rSE    CLAIMS    OP    IDIOTS — A    NEW    OBJECT 

70R    PHILAMTBKOPIC     SFF0&T8 AD* 

DaKSSBD  TO  MBDICAL  P&ACT1TI0NSR8. 

{From  a  Correspondent,) 

Gbntlvmkn, — England  has  been  amongst 
the  first  of  nations  to  recognise  the  benefits 
of  instruction,  and  it  is  to  yon  that  the 
parents  of  England's  idiot  sons  and  daugh- 
ters look.  To  you  we  make  this  ap- 
pBal — a  noble  work  lies  before  yon:  yon 
can  interest  a  liberal  public  on  behalf  of  this 
long-neglected  and  sorrowing  race,  whose 
dakoB  demand  our  highest  sympathy.  Oh 
let  not  our  country  be  behind-hand  in  phi- 
lanthropic  effort  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  these  unhappy  sufferers.  France 
has  proclaimed  that  she  has  done  the 
work,  difficult  as  it  has  been.  Prussia  has 
borne  noble  testimony  to  its  truth:  and 
now  let  England,  through  her  instrumen- 
tality, raise  another  building  to  the  many 
already  raised,  aad  let  that  be  dedicated  to 
the  lost  in  mind,  the  idiot  child,  for  whom 
no  effort  in  this  country  has  yet  been  made. 
That  idiots  are  susoeptible'of  both  mental 
and  moral  improvement  is  an  established 
fact.  Dr.  Alexander*  in  his  work  on 
Switzerland,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
m  German  physician  who  has  consecrated 
his  property,  his  talents,  and  energies  for  the 
benefit  of  these  unhappy  beings,  these  out- 
casts of  humanity,  and  most  encouraging  have 
been  the  results.  Dr.  Scott's  remarks  on  the 
Instruction  of  Idiots  gives  some  pleasing 
information  of  the  successful  efforts  made 
ibr  the  improvement  of  this  neglected  dass. 
H.  Seguin,  of  Paris,  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  ten  idiots,  who  were  inmates  of  the 
Hospital  of  Incurables,  and  these  formed 
the  subjects  of  his  experiments :  they 
were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition  phy- 
Bically  and  mentally,  and  yet  the  progress 
made  in  intellectual  improvement  was  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions of  succeas,  and  to  prompt  the  in- 
structor to  oootiQue  his  labours  with  renewed 
ardour.  The  Bicetre  at  Paris,  a  large  hos- 
,  pital  for  the  reception  of  idiot  children,  fur- 
nishes numerous  and  interesting  facts.  Se- 
lecting one. among  the  many,  a  youth,  16 
years  of  age,  had  been  in  the  Bicetre  three 
years.  When  first  admitted,  he  manifested 
all  the  characteristics  of  an  inferior  animal ; 
Bis  appetite  was  voracious ;  he  would  devour 
the  most  disgusting  things ;  had  all  the  sen- 
suality of  a  brute,  and  a  vicious  propensity  to 
destroy  anything  that  came  within  his 
reach,  attacking  and  biting  every  one  who 
offered  the  least  resistance  to  his  disgusting 
propensities.  Yet  this  being,  who,  in  1843, 
had  been  in  so  hopeless  a  condition,  can 
now  read,  write,  and  calculate,  and  make 
good  use  of  implements,  partly  contributing 
to  the  cost  of  his  sspport.    This  is  eheering. 


and  proves  to  demonstration  that  the  obiject 
can  be  accomplished.  And  who  does  not 
wish  that  some  effort  should  be  made,  aaiA 
made  speedily,  for  the  benefit  of  a  suffering 
class  much  more  numerous  than  the  pnblie 
are  aware,  and  for  whom,  strange  to  say, 
no  legitimate  effort  has  yet  been  made  in 
England. 

We  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  hy 
Dr.  Scott  when  he  says,  "  The  attempt  to 
elevate  the  imbecile  from  the  melancholy^ 
position  in  which  he  stands  is  s  holy  work  i 
it  is  to  raise  one  who  is  lost  to  all  that 
characterises  humanity  to  the  privilq;es  of 
intellectual  man,  and  to  give  back  to  tiie- 
sorrowing  mother,  the  responsive  smile  of  s 
child's  affection." 


iroBM AL  eovpBft  nt  trb  hvh ak  body. 

The  French  diemists  are  in  the  midst  of  at 
violent  controversy  on  the  question  whetheir 
copper  is  or  is  not  a  natural  constituent 
of  the  human  body.  The  scientific  world 
has  at  present  the  choice  of  three  opinions^ 
M.  Orfila  maintains  that  copper  is  always 
found  in  the  human  body — M.  Flandin  that 
it  is  never  found  as  a  natural  constituent — 
and  M.  Chevalier  advocates  an  intermediate 
view,  f .  e.  that  it  is  only  occssionally  met 
'  with — as  in  workers  of  metals,  or  those  who 
have  lived  upon  com  dressed  with  the  salts 
of  this  metal !  Non  nostrum  est  tanias 
eomponere  Hies.  M.  Orfila  is  so  well  aa- 
sured  that  his  view  alone  is  correct,  that  he 
proposed  to  commence  on  Thursday,  Jane 
24,  a  series  of  demonstrations  on  the  subject 
at  the  Laboratory  of  the  Faculty,  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  lead  to  the  summary  demoUtion 
of  all  chemical  recusants. 

We  cannot  understand  why  the  Frendil 
chemists  are  so  eager  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  human  body  is  a  general  repository  of 
metals.  One  grand  mistake  on  this  subject 
has  been  already  made  by  Orfila — as  proved 
by  the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  bj 
the  Academy,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  when  the  prying  eyes  of  some  rival  expe- 
rimentalists are  directed  to  the  proceedings^ 
some  undissovered  source  of  fallacy  was  not 
brought  to  light.  The  esse  with  which 
such  mistakes  are  made,  when  many  reagents, 
or  large  quantities  of  particular  reagents,  are 
employed,  is  well  known  to  all  practical  men. 
Some  yean  ago,  an  excellent  English  chemist 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  large 
quantity  of  lead  in  an  ore  of  zinc.  The  ore 
had  been  repeatedly  examined  by  other  che- 
mists without  any  lead  being  detected* 
Processes  were  accurately  compared,  and  it 
was  then  found  that  die  discoverer  Imd  used 
powdered  flint  glass  as  flux,  and  that  he  had 
accidentally  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  lead  I 
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BOTA&  CO&1.BOB  07  f  UBOBOWS. 
■LBCnOir  OP  MBMBBBS  OF  COimCXL. 

Thx  Aimial  Elections  of  three  Fellows  into 
the  Coomdl  of  the  CoDege  took  place  on  the 
Ul  int.  m  the  theatre  of  the  institution, 
vhen  nearly  aQ  the  metropolitan  and  a  great 
— ibcj  of  the  pnmncial  Fellows  attended. 
The  Prendent,  Mr.  Lawrenee,  accompanied 
hy  the  Tice-PtesideDts,  Messrs.  Travers  and 
Stanley,  and  sereral  members'bf  the  conncil, 
entered  the  theatre  at  3  o'clock,  when  the 
hy  the  President  de- 
r  a  abort  address,  stating  that  by  the 
jeieiisiiiHs  of  the  eharter  •  the  Aree  junior 
iiiiBihiis  of  the  council  annnally  go  opt  of 
efieey  and  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies  tbns  created  they  were  met  that  day, 
hit  that  the  three  gentlemen  retiring  were 
(Sgible  for  re-election ;  he  also  stated  that 
ke  had  reeoved  a  notice  of  the  intention  of 
I  to  propose  Mr.  Skey ;  that 
i  would  certainly  be  put  in  nomina- 
I  if  either  of  the  retiring  councillors  was 
BOt  m-eleeCed.  In  condosion,  he  expressed 
a  wab  that  ibe  whole  affair  should  be  so  con- 
dwrted  ae  to  gi^e  satisfaction  to  all  parties. 
After  wfasdi  the  SeereCary  read  the  clause  of 
dnster  and  bye-laws  rehting  to  the  election, 
wiiieh  then  commenced  by  ballot,  when 
Mr.  Edward  Cutler,.  Surgeon  to  the  St. 
Geafge*a  and  Lock  Hospitals ;  Mr.  Charles 
Aitaa  Key,  Senior  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hos- 
fital;  and  Mr.  Cesar  Henry  Hawkins, 
i  to  St,  George's  Hospital,  were  duly 
Alter  the  election  the  Fellows 
to  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Tsveni.  It  deserves  to  be 
that  the  leading  medical  practi- 
I  of  JBfamingfaam,  Bath,  Exeter,  Salis- 
Bristol,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  &c. 
on  this  occasion  to  vote  for  the 


rCH  MEDICAL  RSVOHM  BILL. 

Tvis  iaiportaot  measure  after  considerable 
JHereiiAin  passed  the  Chamber  of  Peers  on 
YMay  IsaL       The    number   who    voted 

White  balls  (in  the  affirmative)  101 
Black  balb  (in  the  negative)    .    25 

Majority    76 
the  hsD  frill  be  presented  to  the  Chamber 
af  Deputies,  where  it  is  likely  to  undergo 
wame  important  modifications. 

M.  MAIGAJOKB. 

Tmsm  enainent  Fitncfa  surgeon  has  just  been 
k  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu^ 
i  by  one  oT  the  electoral  districta  of  Paris. 


ffis  appearsoce  as  a  legislator  is  singnladj 
opportune,  since  he  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Medical  Congress,  and  is  therefore  likely 
to  take  an  active  and  influential  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Medical  Beform  BiQ 
which  is  about  to  be  mtrodnced. 

aUA&Ain'INX  CONORkSS. 

It  is  rumoured  that  a  Congress  is  about  ta 
be  assembled  at  Genoa  for  Uie  improvement 
of  the  laws  of  quarantine,  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  Mediteranean  States. 

PROHIBITIOK  or  THB  TTSX  OP 
BTBBB  YAPOUB. 

Thb  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  has 
just  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  vapour  of  ether  in  operations  by  the 
bwer  grade  of  medical  practitioners  (Oflicieni 
de  Sant^),  Dentists,  and  Midwives. 

A  PLBASAIfT  aVBSTlTUTB  VOR  SPSOM  SALTS 
AS  A  PURGATIYB. 

M.  Garot  recommends  the  following  for* 
mula  for  the  preparation  of  tasteless  purgatiTa 
salts  (citrate  of  magnesia)  :— 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  15  parts 

Citric  acid  •  •  21  to  22 
Aromatic  syrup  •  .  60 
Water     ....     300 

The  citrio  add  is  sepantely  dissolved  and 
added  to  the  carbonate  of  miigneBia  diffused 
in  water. 

As  thus  prepared  it  is  not  effervesdng; 
but  it  is  easily  rendered  so  by  adding  oidy 
half  the  quantity  of  acid,  and  reserving  the 
addition  of  the  other  half,  until  the  dose  is 
taken.  The  above  proportions  in  grains « 
would  constitute  a  dose. 

Dr.  Pereira  long  since  suggested  the  use 
ot  citrate  of  magnesia  in  nearly  similar  pro- 
portions. He  found  that  one  scruple  of 
crystallized  citric  add  saturated  about  four* 
teen  grains  of  light  or  heavy  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

ZOnZNB  DBTBCTBD  IN  TBX  TBSTICLB8. 

As  a  singular  example  of  the  diffusion  of 
iodine  through  the  system  by  absorptioni 
Landerer  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  clearly 
detected  it  after  death  in  the  testides  of  a 
man  who  had  suffered  from  sarcocde,  and 
who,  for  this  disease,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  externally  and  internally,  preparations 
of  iodine.— JSreWer**  Archiv,  1847,  H.  2, 
S.  185. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  ABUSE  OF  VIMBOAX* 

Landbrbr  observed  in  a  wet-nurse  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  large  quan* 
titles  of  the  Acetum  Rosantm,  that  the  milk 
became  impoverished,  that  it  was  of  a  spe« 
eific  gravity  of  1*002,  bluish-coloured,  trans- 
parent, had  a  strongly  add  taste,  and  a 
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well-marked  odour  of  aoetic  acid.  On 
analyiia  he  found  it  to  be  deficient  in  casein 
and  butter.  Tbe  child  gradually  drooped, 
had  diarrhoea,  and  finally  died  of  marasmus. 
The  woman  herself  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
weeks  became  pale,  sickly,  lost  flesh,  and 
sofiered  firomchronichsemorrhage.— i7e//er'ff 
Arckh,  1847,  H.  2,  S.  185. 

UaX  OF  HORSEFLESH  A8  FOOD. 

Among  the  medical  noTelties  of  tbe  day, 
may  be  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Oaxette  MSdieale,  ihaX,  establishments  hafe 
been  recently  opened  at  Berlin  for  the  open 
sale  of  hoxieflesh  as  an  article  of  human 
food.  In  order  to  render  this  innoYation 
popular,  a  public  banquet  was  recently  hdd 
m  the  PrussiBn  capital  at  which  seventy 
persons  sat  down  to  feast  upon  the  body  of 
a  mare  which  had  reached  the  age  of  seven 
years  1 

BOTAL  COLLBOB  OF  SUROEONB. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members  on  Friday, 
July  2.— J.  O'Brien— J.  Day— H.  J.  Rice 
— T.  Park— F.  Mason—C.  D.  R.  Symons— 
G.  A.  H.  Hepworth— M.  Thomas— W.  £. 
Hambly— W.  Mott— A.  Blyth— W.  G. 
Cort— H.  Crisp— E.  W.  Lowe— J.  P. 
Badley. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination and  received  certificates  to  practise 
July  1. — James  Henry  Thomas  Vaughan 
Hughes,  Nannerch  Biectory,  Flintshke — 
Joseph  White,  Nottingham  —  Thomas 
Rhodes  Armitage,  Famley  Hall,  Leeds — 
Francis  W.  Merry,  Shottesham,  All  Saints. 

OBITUARY. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  LATE 
E.  J.  aUEKETT,  BSa. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  de- 
cease of  this  gentleman.  He  died  at  his 
house  in  WeUdose  Square,  on  Monday, 
June  28th,  1847,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Quekett  was  bom  at  Langport,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  in  September  1808. 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Messrs. 
Norman  and  Michell,  surgeons,  of  Lang- 
port,  now  both  dead.  In  1828,  he 
commenced  his  attendance  on  medical  lec- 
tures at  Univeraity  College,  London;  and 
pursued  his  studies  with  such  diligence  and 
assiduity,  that  he  gained  a  gold  medal  in  the 
class  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,— another 
gold  medal  in  that  of  Practical  Anatomy, — 
and  a  silver  medal  in  that  of  Chemistry : 
besides  an  honorary  certificate  in  every  class 
he  attended. 

In  the  year  1829,  he  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries; and  in  1830  obtained  his  diploma  as 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snigeons 
In  England.  He  subsequently  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  m  Welldoae 


Square,  and  for  several  years  past  held  the 
appointment  of  Surgeon  to  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets Dispensary.  In  1 835 ,  he  was  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Botany  in  tiie  London  Hospital 
Medical  School,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr. 
Quekett  was  the  originator  of  the  Microsco* 
pical  Society  of  London ;  and  was  a  Felloir 
and  one  of  the  CouncU  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  In  1843,  he  became  joint  editor, 
with  Dr.  Goodfellow,  of  the  London  FAy- 
Holoffical  Journal, — a  monthly  publicatioa 
especially  devoted  to  microscopical  investi- 
gations, but  of  which  only  five  nnmben 
appeared. 

Mr.  Quekett's  writings  were  confined  to 
Natural  History.  His  various  papers  are 
published  in  the  Trmuaetiom  qfthe  Lmneam 
and  Mierateopieal  Soeietim,  in  the  Londom 
Pkjftiologieal  JourmU,  in  the  London  Afe- 
diaU  Oaiette,  and  In  the  Pkarmaeeuiieai 
Journal. 

Mr.  Quekett's  last  illness  oommenoed  on 
Monday,  June  21st,  and  was  ushered  in  by 
shivering.     He  was  able,  however,  to  go 
out  and  see  his  patients  on  the  following 
day,  though  suffering  with  soreness  in  tbe 
throat  and  pain  on  deglutition.    On  the 
evening  of  Tuesday  an  erjrthematons  blush, 
but  witii  scarcely  any  swelling,  was  perceived 
on  his  tonsils  and  nvnla.     His  pulse  was 
quick,  his  voice  husky,  and  deglutition  diffi- 
cult and  painful,  the  pain  being  referred 
to  the  left  Eustachian    tube.     Within   a 
few  hours  the  pain  shifted  to  the  larynx* 
deglutition  became  impossible,  or  neariy  so, 
and  the  voice  was  reduoed  to  a  whisper. 
The   pam   in .  the  larynx,  on  an  attempt 
being   made   to   swallow,    was  most  ex- 
cruciating.    This  condition  continued,  witb 
some  slight  but  temporary  alleviation  for 
several  days.    On  Saturday,  June  27th,  he 
suddenly  exclaimed  that  something  had  burst 
in  his  throat,  and  that  he  thought  he  oould 
swallow,    and    immediately  afterwards    he 
drank  half  a  pint  of  liquid,  though  with 
somcfffiifficulty.    From  this  time  his  ▼oioe. 
began  to  mend,  but  deglutition  continued 
painfol  and  difficult  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
As  soon  as  the  laryngeal  affection  was  some- 
what alleviated,  pulmonary  symptoms  be- 
came urgent.    His  breathing,  which  on  the 
Friday    afternoon,    when    dq^lutition   waa 
impossible,  had  been  perfectly  calm  and 
quiet,  was,  on  Sunday  morning,  short  and 
quick.    During  the  night  of  Saturday,  as 
well  as  on  the  morning  of   Sunday,    he 
complained  of  pain  first  in  the  loins,  then 
over  the  liver,  and  lastly  over  the  right, 
lung.     The  pulmonary  symptoms  rapidly 
augmented,  attended  with  extreme  ezhaua- 
tion,  and  on  Monday  evening  (June  28th) 
he  died.     The  post-mortem   examinatloia 
discovered  puriform  secretion  in  tbe  pha- 
rynx, inflammation  and  ntoeratioA  oC  the 
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hrjnXt  and  plenroperipiieamonia  of  the 
n^it  bmg.  Tbe  nsnedies  employed  were 
^•eneaecCioii  (onoe),  leeching  (abont  seren 
dmen  of  lee^es  were  applied  at  different 
B  to  the  tiiroat  and  chest),  blislers,  two 
F  ci  calomel  (on  the  first  day),  mercurial 
s,  and  enemata.  After  the  first 
dijie  was  fcmnd  Impossible  to  admudster 
icaaeffies  by  the  month. 

Mr.  Qnelett  was  a  well-informed  and 
soond  practitioner,  and  a  strictly  honourable 
aad  npvigfat  man.  He  had  a  kind  and  be- 
KvoleBt  heart,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his 
atteotaoDS  to  Ids  patients,  by  whom  he  was 
murerssOy  bdored.  He  died  respected  and 
rqiretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

JOaBFH  CUKTXS,  BSQ. 

Oh  Sndaj,  the  4th  inst.,  at  his  house  in 
Canaien  Town,  Joseph  Cnrtis,  Esq.,  Sur- 
geoo,  aged  47. 

Skt\etAoia%  from  ^loumald. 

SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 

CASS  OF  SrOITTAKBOVS  CURB  OV  ANBU- 
BlUff  OF  TBB  aSCB  OF  THB  AORTA.  BT 
BS.  O.  B.  BBIJ.I11QHAM. 

Habt  Pibbcb,  setat.  64,  a  cook,  was  ad- 
^Itod  into  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  nnder 
■J  can,  labooiing  nnder  gangrene  of  the 
BgjbC  lower  extremity,  which  had  commenced 
■K  weeks  previously  upon  the  anterior  sur- 
fcse  of  the  tibia,  and  had  extended  gradually 
wtoa  the  musdes  of  the  leg  were  laid  bare 
SBd  the  canty  of  the  ankle-joint  was  ex- 
poaed,  and  tiie  gangrene  had  reached  to 
vttbm  a  few  inclws  of  the  knee  before  she 


Her  dKrt  was  examined  while  in  hospital, 
boC  nothing  unusual  was  obsenred,  except 
m  dowfaie  scnnd,  similar  to  that  of  the  heart, 
wUeb  was  audible  below  the  right  clavicle, 
aa  a  the  sounds  of  the  organ  were  trans- 
BOtted  beyond  the  usual  limits.  The  action 
«ff  tlM  bent  was  perfectly  regular  and  na- 
taasl;  tbete  was  no  increased  impulse,  and 
»»  ■hutfrmsl  sound,  nor  was  there  any 
difleicaee  in  the  strength  of  the  pulse  at  the 
^wrialB.  As  die  suffered  excessive  pain  in 
tbe  fiadb,  and  complained  of  nothing  else, 
^e  was  Bot  teased  by  a  more  minute  exa- 
miBaCioD  of  the  chest,  particularly  as  her 
temper  was  not  the  very  best.  I  ascer- 
tsiofld  firoB  her  friends  that  she  never  wss 
UBiafifinl  to  become  a  tetotaller,  that  she 
httd  bad  ooughy  and  that  she  had  occasion- 
Jif  swifered  from  palpitation,  but  it  had 
pKvented  her  from  following  her 
ioo.  When  questioned  herself,  she 
i  havliig  ever  laboured  under  any  chest 
isetaon  beyond  a  trifiing  cough. 
Ob  b  poat-CBBrtem  examination,  an  aneu- 


rism of  the  aorta  was  found,  whioh  sprung 
from  tha(  part  of  the  arch  where  the  ascend- 
ing joins  the  transverse  portion,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  sternum  to  the  right 
clavicle,  where  it  formed  adhesions  to  the 
right  lung.  It  was  about  the  sixe  of  the 
closed  hand  of  the  subject,  and  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  concentric  layers  of  fibrine, 
which  was  very  firm,  and  evidently  of  some 
standing.  The  aorta  was  dilated,  its  inner 
coats  much  distended  with  numerous  os- 
sific  patches,  and  the  orifice  by  which 
the  aneurismal  sac  had  communicated  with 
the  aorta  would  admit  the  point  of  the 
finger.  The  heart  itself  was  about  the 
normal  sixe;  the  left  ventricle  was  hyper- 
trophied,  its  cavity  diminished  in  size,  and 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  was 
smsller  than  natural;  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  was  normal ;.  the  valves 
were  healthy ;  both  coronary  arteries  were 
ossified ;  the  femoral  and  popliteal  arteries 
of  the  affected  side  were  diseased,  and  the 
popliteal  vein  contained  a  firm  coagulum. 
The  lungs  were  healthy. — Dublin  Medical 
Press. 

*«*  The  statement  of  so  careful  an  ob- 
server as  Dr.  Bellingham  must  of  course 
have  great  weight ;  but  we  should  have  been 
more  satisfied  with  the  above  case  had  the 
condition  of  the  fibrine  at  the  nunUh  of  the 
Mae  been  more  expressly  described.      The 
complete  filHng  of  an  aneurismal  sac  with 
firm  adherent  layers  of  decolorized  fibrine, 
the  csnal  of  the  vessel  still  remaining  per- 
vious, certainly  forms  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  a  process  of  spontaneous  cure ; 
but,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  interstices 
between  the  fibrinous  layers  still  exposed  to 
the  current  of  the  blood,  or  any  irregular 
surface  upon  those  layers  over   whidi    a 
a  coagulum  may  be  deposited,  a  cure  cannot 
be  said  to  be  effected ;  for,  at  any  period,  a 
quantity  of  fiuid  blood  may  insinuate  itself 
between  the  layers,  breaking  up  their  con- 
nections, separating  them  extensively,  and 
thus  producing  renewed  distension  in  the 
sac,  or  a  massive  cosgulum  may  be  deposited 
over  the  rooghened  surface  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavity,  and  will  then,  by  its  resistance  to 
the  current  of  blood,  tend  to  increase  the 
widening  of  the  diseased  vessel  at  that  point, 
and  to  press  the  entire  sac  outwards  against       • 
some    neighbouring    structure.     We  have 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  both 
of  these  processes  in  various  degrees  and 
stages.    An  aneurism  of  the  ascend&ng  aorta 
can  only  be  stated  to  be  cured  when  its      "^ 
orifice  is  completely  occluded  by  a    firm 
layer  of  dense  fibrine  which  is  perfectly  level 
and  eontinuous  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  veseelf  and  which  does  not  present 
any  irregularities  of  surfisce  that  may  pro- 
duce a  tendency  to  infiltration  or  deposit  of 
blood.    An  appearance  of  this  kind  has  been 
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«Ten!  fimcs  obserred  in  Tcry  small  aneu- 
iteiB  of  the  aortic  arch ;  bat  we  are  not 
aware  that  larger  sacs  hare  been  found 
ooelnded  in  this  manner. — Ed.  Gaz. 


BIRTBS  &  DEATHS  iw  thk  MsntoFOLis 
ihtrtnff  the  week  ending  Saturday  j  June  26. 


Births. 


678 
.  079 

1355 


Deaths. 
Mffles....  471 
ImakB..  450 

"Si 


Av.  0f  5  Smr. 
Males....  4«B 


914 


DbATRS  IK  DIFFEKHNT  DISTRICTS. 

WRST^Kerisington:  Chelsea;  St.  Geoi^, 
UanoverSqRare ;  Westminster;  St.  Martia 
in  the  Fields:  St.  Jasoes  ..  (Pop-  301^136)    lai 

North -St.  Marylebonc;  St,  Pancnis; 
IsUnirton ;  Hackney (Pop.  S66,3(»)    M5 

CBHTRAi^St.Oile8and  9t.Oeor|?e;  Strand; 
Holboni;  derkeaweU;  St.  Lidie;  East 
London;  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,759)    1«1 

Bast— Shoreditdi ;  Betbnat  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St. Oemge inthe East;  Stepney; 
Pcmiar Pop.  893,347)    184 

South  — St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondsey;  St.  Cfemre,  Southwark ; 
Newinrton;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 


Clapham;     CamberweU;    Botherhithe; 
GrSenwich (Pop.  479,469) 


Total 


230 
921 


Causes  or  Death. 

All  Causes 

SPEciriBD  Causes 

1.  j^ymo<MorEpMeniic,KRdemic 
Contakftons)  DUemet . . 
SporadielHseaseM,  viz.— 
«.  Dropsy,  Camcer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tainseat    

S.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nervsa, 
andSenses  

4.  LnnfTS  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

6.SUunsch,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion    

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. . 
«.  Childbirth,    Diseasea   of   the 

Utems,  sc. '. 

9.  Rbematism,    Diseaws  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 

19.  Skin,  OeUidar  Tissue,  9k. 

lU  Old  Ace 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 

Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deittlis  firom  the  most  important  special  causes 


15 


S5 


914 
909 


166 


99 

158 

275 
29 

70 
8 

10 

8 

9 

J7 


Small-pox 


ScarUtina U 

Hooping-cough..  IS 
Typhus   58 


Dropsy. 
Sudden 


Convulsion 37 

Bronchitis 88 

Pneumonia 53 

Phthisis 134 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  8k.  10 

Teething 8 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.    5 
Dis.  of  Liver,  8cc.    9 

Childbirth 7 

Dis.ofUterus,8cc.    5 


Hydrocephalos..  34 

Apoplexy 33 

Paralysis 15 

Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
cnly  7  above  the  weekly  spring  average.  The 
BBOftality  from  measles  ud  typhos  fever  is  mvch 
ibove  the  average.  The  gveatest  number  of 
deaths  from  typhus  fever  are  recorded  among 
{lenona  between  the  ages  of  15  and  00. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Height  of  Barometer..... < 

"         Thermometer* 50^ 

Sdf-rqristering  do.*>  . . . .  max.  99*     min.  S4-S 
"    in  the  Thames  water    —    64*        —    OO-^ 
•  Pram  U  obwrraUoiu  <Uilr.       «  Snn. 

Raik, ta  inches,  -25:  asm  of  tiie  daily obsov 

vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

MeteorotofUdL—TYM  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  O^below  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  communication  retpectins  Queen's  CoUen;, 
Birmingham,  can  only  be  inserted  as  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

We  beg  to  decline  Mr.  F.  W.  Barlow's  paper,  as 
it  has  been  already  pubUshed  in  another  Jour- 

Ml- 

Dr.  R.  B.  Carlisle.— Hie  subject  to  which  our 
correspondent  refers  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  profession,  and  shall  shortly  re- 
ceive that  attention  which  it  deserves.  A 
coroner  cannot  locally  order  more  than  iwa 
fluineas  for  a  fee,  whatever  time,  expense,  snd 
trouble  msy  have  been  incurred  m  an  analysis. 
The  magistrates  of  some  counties  are  liberal, 
and  will  pay  an  additional  sum  if  the  coroner 
certify  that  aoch  an  extra-payment  was  war- 
ranted by  the  circumstances.  The  magistrates 
of  other  counties  are  illiberal,  and  think  medi- 
cal witnesMS  overpaid  for  each  responsible 
services  by  the  two  guineas  allowed  under  the 
act  of  parliament  I  We  know  cases  where 
they  have  prohted  by  analyses,  and  have  de- 
clined paying  a  farthing,  because  the  witness 
refused  the  legal  tender  of  two  guineas !  The 
only  course  open  in  the  present  case,  is  to  pro- 
core  an  order  from  the  judge,  by  application  to 
the  judge's  associate  at  the  ensuing  assises  $ 
and  this  may  be  done  by  the  aid  of  the  coroner 
or  the  counsel  engaged  for  the  prosecution. 
The  amount  claimed  is  only  a  fair  remuscs*- 
tion. 

Orthography  writes  to  complain  that  medical 
authors  are  in  the  constant  nabit  of  misspeUiiur 
the  words  cord  and  #«*,  — thus,  •'chord-** 
**  sac.'^  We  can  assign  no  other  reason  ror 
this  than  that  the  schoolmaster  is  undoubtedly 
required  for  many  who  areprivileged  to  write 
M.D.  after  their  names,  "nie  word  ekord,  as 
our  correspondent  states,  ia  only  applicable  t» 
muaic  and  geometry ;  and  yet  in  some  of  oar 
best  physiological  works  we  find  the  authors 
speaking  of  the  spinal  "chord,"  nervous 
•'chords,"  9a.  Any  Dictionary  would  show 
them  that  this  was  an  error.— The  word  *mc  is 

unknown  to  the  English  language.  .     ^ 

Mr.  Gaskell's  letter  to  theVisiting  Justices  of 
the  Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum  shall  receive 
our  attention. 

Mr.  B.  Warren's  pamphlet  on  Ether  Vapoor, 
entitled,  "Who  is  the  Discoverer?"  has  come 
to  hand. 

A  lecture  on  Albuminuria,  by  Dr.  Reca,  andaa 
interesting  case  of  Hydrophobia,  b^  Hr. 
Spencer  Wells,  of  Malta,  will  appear  in  the 
fUlowing  nurooer. 

We  aie  obUged  to  Mr.  BmsoC  for  his  note,  bat 
no  account  of  the  event  to  which  be  lefersy 
appeared  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Mr.  P.  Dynter's  case  of  Ascites  will  be  inserteo- 

Dr.  Oppenheim's  letter  of  May  S4th,  in  reference 
to  the  exchange  of  the  jounml,  has  been  «ar« 
warded  to  the  publishers. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three 
lectures  fhmi  Dr.  Day.  _ 

We  have  alao  reoeived  flnom  Jh,  F.  Adams,  Bin* 
chory,  a  paper  on  the  Construction  of  the  Pla- 
centa, &c. 
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DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHIIJ>HOOD, 
3  DtU^ered  at  ike  Middlesex  Hospital f 

Bt  Chables  West,  M.D. 

t%f»klia-AicoocTieor  to,  uid  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifcrr  at,  tlie  BfidiBesex  Hotpital,  and  Senior 
— — ^^^—  to  tbe  Royal  Infimuiry  for  CbUdreii. 


LBCTumE  VI. 

^ydrpeephalug,  continued,  Diverniiei  m 
Um  eourtt  and  in  its  modes  of  attack — 
fBfufioMt  e^roaeh  in  phthincal  tub' 
jecU — reteinblance  qf  its  symptoms  to 
those  of  remittent  fever  t  of  simple  gastric 
dUorder  —  serious  import  of  continued 
meknews  in  cases  of  gastric  disorder, 

Prognoai*.  Disease  almost  always  fatal — 
appearances  of  improvements  qften  Je- 
iasive — cautions  against  being  misled  by 


Xhration  of  the  disease — real  nature  of 
casta  of  waterstroke. 

Treatn^eni. — Prophylaxis — Treatment  of 
the  disease — rules  for  depletion^  for 
use  qf  purgatives,  mercurials,  application 
qf  cold  —  Diet  qf  patients  —  circum' 
ttances  under  which  opiates  may  be 
ws^nl — when  blisters  are  to  be  applied, 

Okxtlmmem, — It  can  scarcely  be  necesiary 
to  tall  70a  that  acate  kydrocephalna  does 
aot  always  ran  precisely  ^tX  coarse  which 
f  described  to  you  at  oar  last  meeting. 
Almrrrt  every  ease,  indeed,  presents  some 
^riigbt  pecaliaiity  dther  in  the  oomparatiTe 
mjsiAltf  of  the  different  symptoms,  in  the 
^Ae  of  their  oecorreiice,  or  in  the  order  in 
they  snooeed  each  other.  CootuI- 
iDT  instance,  thongh  hardly  ever 
occnr  earlier  in  one  case  than  in 
ITect  in  one  the  whole  body,  in 
'  are  Kouted  to  one  side, — are  soc- 
one  instance  by  paralysis,  in 
by  a  stiff  and  contracted  state  of 
lionhs.  Again,  ooma  sometimes  comes 
«B  gradasByt  at  other  times  takes  place 
in  one  instanee  it  continnesloDg, 
DSDthcr  is  speedily  followed  by  death. 
pmpik  aometimeB  become  early  insen- 
10  light,  at  other  times  they  continue 
te  aet,  tkhoogh  slowly,  ahnost  to  the  time 
^  ^T^A ;  aod  in  like  manner  strabismns 
t^Kf  ^sasX  in  ▼arians  fiirma,  or  there  may  be 
iimatinit  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  or  neitber 
xi;.— 1024.    Jutyie,  1847. 


of  these  symptoms  may  be  present ;  anil 
yet  we  cannot  ooaple  these  diversities  in  thft 
signs  of  the  disease  with  any  certain  differ* 
ences  in  the  morbid  appearances.  Bnt^ 
how  much  soever  one  case  of  hydrocephalus 
may  differ  from  another  in  these  respsctiy 
sndh  differences  are  of  compaiatively  little 
moment,  since  whether  thiese  symptoms 
occnr  early  or  late, — ^whether  they  are  slight 
or  severe, — short  in  their  duration,  or  of 
long  continuance, — ^the  appearance  of  an^ 
one  of  ^m  stamps  the  character  of  the 
disease  too  plainly  for  it  to  be  mistaken; 
and  indicates  not  the  incipient  but  the  teStf 
developed  evil.  The  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  mode  of  its  attack  are  fiur  more 
important,  sinoe  they  may  lead  yOu  to 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  disease  daring  the 
only  time  when  treatment  is  likdy  to  be  of 
much  avail. 

The  healthy  and  robust  are  comparatively 
seldom  attacked  by  hydrocephalus,  and  in 
many  instances  the  indications  of  declining 
health  precede  for  weeks  or  months  the  real 
premonitory  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Yoii 
may,  however,  be  so  moch  taken  up  with 
watching  the  former  as  to  overlook  the 
latter,  or  to  misinterpret  their  meaning* 
Your  solicitude  is  excited  by  the  gradual 
decay  of  a  child's  strength  and  tiie  wasting 
of  its  flesh.  You  observe  that  it  becomes 
subject  to  irregular  febrile  attacks, — tiiat  it 
coughs  a  little, — that  it  loses  its  appetite,—* 
that  its  bowels  are  almost  always  disordeied, 
and  generally  constipated,  —  and  that  it 
makes  frequent  vague  complaints  of  pains  in 
its  limbs,  or  of  weariness  or  headache. 
These  symptoms,  which  depend  upon  that 
general  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the  differeet 
organs  of  the  body  which  almost  every  dis- 
section of  fatal  cases  of  hydrocephalus  re- 
veals, make  you  apprehensive  lest  phthisis 
be  about  to  come  on,  and  you  often  ausenl- 
tate  the  chest  in  Ihe  expectation  of  disco- 
vering some  signs  of  disease  in  the  lungs» 
At  length,  the  child  seems  worse, — he  coogha 
more,  and  is  more  feverish, — grows  heavier 
and  more  dull,  but  does  not  compkiin  more 
abont  his  head, — or,  at  most,  says  that  the 
coQgh  makes  his  bead  ache.  The  parents 
think  the  child  must  have  caught  oold,  and 
you  do  not  see  the  indication  of  any  new 
disorder;  for,  thoagh  listless  and  moody, 
he  sliQ  moves  about  in  the  house,  and 
sometimes  plays,  though  in  a  spiritless 
manner.  Simple  treatment  seems  to  do  a 
little  good,  and  you  not  unnaturally  hope 
that  the  aggravation  of  the  symptoms  will 
prove  only  temporary;  but,  after  an  un- 
usually restless  night,  a  fit  of  oonvulsioos 
comes  on,  or  the  listlessness  deepens  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  without  any  evi- 
dent cause,  into  profound  coma,  and  a  very 
few  days  terminate  the  patient's  life. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  you  would,  it  is 


So 
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tnie,  most  likely  be  able  to  do  little  or 
nothing,  evenif  yourecogniged  the  approach 
of  hydrocephalus  from  the  earliest  indica- 
tion of  its  coming.  But  you  would  save 
your  patient's  friends  some  sorrow,  and 
yourself  some  reproach,  if  you  discovered  the 
danger  at  a  distance.  Now,  whenever  any 
child,  especially  if  it  be  of  a  consumptive 
family,  has  been  foiling  in  health  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  without  evident  cause,  I 
advise  you  to  look  with  much  suspicion  on 
the  supervention  of  unusual  drowsiness  or 
Hstlessness,  or  on  any  aggravation  of  the 
oough,  for  which  you  cannot  find  adequate 
xeason  in  the  information  afforded  by  auscul- 
tation. A  frequent,  short,  dry  oough  is 
not  infrequent  at  the  commencement  of 
hydrooephalua;  but  in  cases  where  cough 
has  existed  for  some  time,  yon  are  very 
likely  to  refer  its  aggravation  to  mischief  in 
the  chest,  and  to  lose  sight  of  its  possible 
connection  with  affection  of  the  brain: 
inquire,  therefore,  in  every  doubtful  case 
whether  there  has  been  any  vomiting,— for 
sometimes  it  is  but  slight,  and  occurs  only 
after  food  has  been  taken,  and  then  only 
occasionally,  so  that  it  may  seem  to  the 
parents  to  be  a  symptom  of  little  impor- 
tance.  Ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
bowels,  watch  the  pulse  most  carefully ;  it 
may  not  be  irregular  or  intermittent,  but 
you  will  probably  find  a  little  inequality  in 
the  force  and  duration  of  its  beats :  if  so, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  head  is  suffering, 
and  if  the  head  suffers  in  such  a  patient  it  is 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  from 
the  approach  of  hydrocephalus.  Do  not 
coiitent  yourself  with  seeing  your  patient 
once  a  day,  visit  him  at  least  morning  and 
evening, — stay  some  time  with  him,  watch 
him  closely,  and  see  how  far  he  is  capable 
of  being  amused :  but  if  you  be  still 
strangers  to  that  freemasonry,  which  as- 
sures  a  little  child  that  you  love  it,  you  will 
very  likely  fail  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

But  it  may  happen  that  a  child,  though 
not  robust,  had  yet  been  tolerably  well  till  a 
week  or  two  before  you  visited  it,  and  that 
it  was  then  attacked  with  febrile  symptoms, 
with  a  little  headache,  and  perhaps  with 
vomiting  and  constipation.  You  learn  that 
these  two  symptoms  were  but  of  short 
duration,  but  that  the  fever  has  continued 
ever  since,  and  that  the  child  has  been 
very  taciturn,  rather  drowsy,  and  averse  to 
being  disturbed,  though  giving  rational 
answers  when  spoken  to.  You  regard  the 
case  as  one  of  remittent  fbver,  and  treat  it 
without  either  improvement  or  determina- 
tion, till  the  appearance  of  convulsions  or 
coma  corrects  your  diagnosis,  though  un- 
fortunately too  late. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  sometimes 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  affections.    It  may  help 


you,  indeed,  to  bear  in  mind  that  remittent 
fever  is  very  rare  before  five  years  of  age^ 
and  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in  children 
under  three ;  while  at  least  half  of  all  casea 
of  hydrocephalus  occur  in  children  who  have 
not  completed  their  fifth  year.  But  still 
this  is  not  the  kind  of  evidence  on  which 
you  can  place  much  reliance  in  a  doubtfhl 
case.  Tliere  are  differences  in  the  symp- 
toms, however,  which  will  generally  enable 
you  to  discriminate  between  them,  if  yoa 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  minute  and  care- 
ful observation.  The  vomiting,  on  which  I 
have  laid  so  much  stress  as  a  symptom  of 
approaching  hydrocephalus,  is  often  absent 
even  at  the  onset  of  remittent  fever ;  it  soon 
ceases,  and  is  not  followed  by  that  abiding 
nausea  which  is  frequent  in  hydrocephalna. 
In  remittent  fever  the  bowels  are  often 
relaxed  from  the  very  outset,  or  speedily 
become  so,  and  the  evacuations  present  no 
resemblance  to  the  scanty,  dark,  or  many- 
coloured  motions  which  are  voided  in  hydro- 
cephalus, but  are  usually  watery,  fisecal,  and 
of  a  lightish  colour.  Tenderness  of  the 
abdomen  is  nearly  constant  in  remittent 
fever,  and  is  greater  in  the  iliac  regions  than 
elsewhere,  and  wind  can  always  be  felt  in 
the  intestines.  The  tongue  is  not  moist  as 
in  hydrocephalus,  and  is  seldom  much 
loaded,  but  has  only  a  thin  coating  of  yellow 
fur  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  root,  while 
it  is  very  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  and 
becomes  dry  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 
In  hydrocephalus  there  is  frequently  a  great 
distaste  for  drink  as  well  as  for  food,  while^ 
although  the  appetite  is  lost  in  cases  of 
remittent  fever,  yet  the  patients  have  great 
desire  for  drink,  especially  for  cold  drink, 
to  quench  the  urgent  thirst.  The  heat  of 
skin  in  remittent  fever  is  extremely  pungent, 
and  much  greater  than  in  hydrocephalus,  in 
which,  although  there  is  great  dryness  of  the 
surface,  yet  the  temperature  is  seldom  much 
increased.  The  pulse  in  remittent  fever  is 
much  quicker  than  in  hydrocephalus,  it  con- 
tinues quick  throughout,  and  never  becomes 
unequal  or  irregular,  while  its  frequency  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  of  the  surface.  In  remittent 
fever  the  child  makes  few  complaints  about 
its  head,  but  delirium  is  of  early  occurrence, 
especially  at  night;  in  hydrocephalus,  on 
the  contrary,  true  delirium  hardly  ever 
occurs  till  an  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
and  is  sometimes  absent  altogether.  In 
remittent  fever,  as  its  name  implies,  there 
are  distinct  remissions  and  exacerbations  of 
the  symptoms,  the  patient  getting  better 
towards  morning,  and  worse  again  as  night 
approaches ;  while,  though  there  are  many 
fluctuations  in  the  course  of  hydrocephalus, 
yet  we  observe  no  definite  periods  at  which 
the  symptoms  invariably  remit  or  are  in- 
creased in  severity. 
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With  dae  caation  you  will  scarcely  take  a 
case  of  incipient  hydrocepbaliia  for  one  of 
ample  gastric  disorder,  though  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  two. 
Vomiting  and  constipation  occur  in  both, 
and  there  is  usually  some  degree  of  headache 
m  the  latter  affection,  though  seldom  severe 
or  lasting.  Mere  gastric  disorder  is  not 
attended  with  much  febrile  disturbance ;  the 
ikce,  though  heary,  is  not  distressed  or 
azudooa,  while  the  tongue  is  usually  much 
more  coated  than  at  the  onset  of  an  attack 
of  hydrocephalus.  The  relief  that  follows 
tbe  use  of  remedies  in  the  less  dangerous 
affection  is  complete  as  well  as  speedy ;  the 
sk^^"<^«g  will  cease  after  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  the  bowels  will  act  copiously  after 
the  administration  of  a  brisk  purgative,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  your  patient  will  be  quite 
wdL  The  persistence  of  vomiting,  how- 
ever, in  any  case  which  you  had  thought  to 
Ix  one  merely  of  gastric  disorder,  must  be 
looked  upon  by  you  with  great  suspicion, 
and  this  even  though  the  bowels  have  acted 
freely  from  medicine,  and  though  there  be 
no  obvions  indication  of  mischief  in  the 
tead.  I  once  saw  a  case  in  which  the  con- 
tmnanoe  of  intractable  vomiting  for  more 
than  six  weeks  after  the  cessation  of  a  short 
hot  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea,  was  the  only 
symptom  of  illness  in  a  boy  five  years  of 
age.  At  length  he  became  a  little  drowsy, 
and  oaoe  or  twice,  when  closely  questioned, 
said  that  his  head  ached.  Not  quite  two 
days  alter  tiie  first  complaint  of  headache, 
the  child  bad  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  week 
he  died,  having  suffered  during  that  time 
from  aU  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydro- 
oepbahu,  and  lus  body  presenting  after  death 
its  cbaxaeteristic  lesions. 

An  inquiry  of  little  less  importance  than 
that  cooceming  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  one  disease  and  another  respects 
tibe  prognoflis  that  we  are  to  form,  the  in- 
ferences that  we  may  draw,  from  the  course 
of  the  malady,  either  to  encourage  hope  or 
to  excite  anxiety.    Unfortunately  the  prog- 
noos  in  hydrocephalus  is  so  unfavourable 
tbat  we  can  scarady  speak  of  the  circum- 
tftaaeea  which  regulate  it ;   for  under  almost 
every  variety  of  condition,  of  symptoms,  and 
of  treatment,  the  patients  die.     I  have  never 
yet  seen  an  instance  of  recovery  from  ad- 
TXDced  hydrocephalus  :  I  have  seen  but  one 
2D  which  the  child  got  well  after  the  disease 
was  '^'^  marked  and  the  second  stage  had 
eoonoeoced,  and  have  observed  only  very 
fyw     caaea    have    a   favourable  issue  even 
fh^Migii  they  came  under  treatment  imme- 
dintely  on  the  appearance  of  the  premonitory 
Bjmptoms  of  water  in  the  brain.     This 
jesoH  iBf  I  know,  more  discouraging  than 
ffc*»  whidi  other  practitioners  have  arrived 
at ;  but  M.  Gnenant,  of  Ftiris,  who  has  pro- 


hably  had  a  larger  experience  than  any  other 
man  now  living  in  the  management  of  chil- 
dren's diseases,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
more  fortunate. 

"Tubercular  meningitis,"  says  he  (by 
which  name  French  writers  have  designated 
the  disease  that  we  are  now  studying), 
**  may  sometimes  terminate  by  recovery  in  tiie 
first  stage,  though  the  nature  of  such  cases  is 
always  more  or  less  doubtful ;  in  the  second 
stage  I  have  not  seen  one  child  recover  oat 
of  a  hundred,  and  even  those  who  seemed 
to  have  recovered  have  either  sunk  after- 
wards under  a  return  of  the  same  disease  in 
its  acute  form,  or  have  died  of  phthisis.  Aa 
to  patients  in  whom  the  disease  has  reached 
the  third  stage,  I  have  never  seen  them 
improve  even  for  a  moment."* 

Since  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  so 
invariable,  it  may  seem  to  you  superfluous 
for  me  to  say  anything  more  with  reference 
to  the  prognosis;  but  I  am  desirous  of 
guarding  you  against  being  deceived  by 
certain  delusive  appearances  of  improvement 
which  are  by  no  means  unusual  even  in 
cases  where  the  real  nature  of  the  disease 
has  for  some  two  or  three  days  been  clearly 
manifest.  A  few  years  ago,  a  littie  girl,  3 
years  old,  was  brought  to  me  in  a  state  of 
profound  coma,  and  presenting  the  symp- 
toms of  the  third  stage  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus, of  which  she  died  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards,  without  having  bad  any 
return  of  consciousness.  I  learned  from 
the  mother  that,  fourteen  days  previously, 
the  child  had  heen  attacked  with  vomiting, 
attended  with  fever  and  great  drowsiness, 
but  that  these  symptoms  abated  in  three 
days,  and  that  the  child  improved  and  was 
regaining  her  cheerfulness  until  the  morning 
of  the  day  before  she  was  brought  to  me, 
when  her  mother  found  her  comatose  and  in 
just  the  condition  in  which  she  was  when  I 
saw  her.  A  more  acute  observer  than  this 
child's  mother  would  probably  have  seen 
something  to  make  her  mistrust  the  appa- 
rent improvement ;  but  it  is  evident  the 
change  was  great  from  fever  and  drowsiness 
and  frequent  vomiting  to  a  cessation  of  the 
sickness,  a  diminution  of  the  fever,  and  a 
return  of  cheerfulness ;  and  yet  during  all 
this  time  disease  was  going  on,  and  pro- 
ducing the  very  extensive  softening  of  the 
centrid  and  posterior  parts  of  the  brain 
which  was  discovered  after  death.  The 
cases  in  which  you  are  likely  to  fall  into 
error  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  have 
come  on  insidiously,  unattended  with  very 
violent  symptoms,  and  about  which  you 
perhaps  hesitated  some  little  time  before 
you  became  convinced  that  so  grave  a  malady 
as  hydrocephalus  could  wear  so  mild  a  form. 

*  Diet.  MM.  t.  xlx.  p.  403.  quoted  by  BUL 
BilUet  and  Barthes,  op.  cit.  t.  iii.  p.  631. 
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APPEARANCES  OF  IMPROVEMENT  OFTEN  DELUSIVE. 


Treatment  for  some  days  produces  no  effect, 
the  disease  remaining  stationary ;  but  at 
length  yonr  hopes  are  raised  by  finding  that 
the  vomiting  has  ceased,  and  that  the 
constipated  condition  of  the  bowels  has 
been  overcome.  The  heat  of  head  has 
disappeared,  the  pulse  presents  much 
less  irregularity  than  before,  or  may 
even  have  lost  it  altogether,  and  the  child's 
Ttstlessness  has  subsided,  and  its  manner  is 
almost  natural.  Perhaps  the  child  seems 
rather  drowsy,  or  it  may  be  sleeping,  at  the 
time  of  your  visit,  but  the  account  you  hear 
of  it  seems  satisfactory :  its  repose  is  quiet, 
and  the  mother  rejoices :  her  little  one  has 
liad  no  sound  sleep  for  many  days,  and  will, 
she  thinks — and  you  may  think  so  too — be 
much  better  when  it  wakes.  It  does  not 
wake  up,  but  it  swallows  well  when  some 
drink  is  given  in  a  spoon,  and  the  mother  is 
atill  content.  Presently  slight  twitches  of 
the  face  and  hands  are  seen,  but  the  child 
does  not  wake, — ^you  cannot  rouse  it:  the 
sleep  has  passed  into-  coma,  and  the  coma 
^rill  end  in  death.  Always  suspect  the  sleep 
ivbich  follows  continued  restlessness  in  a 
case  of  hydrocephalus. 

In  other  cases,  although  the  disease  did 
not  come  on  so  insidiously,  and  although  it 
has  reached  a  stage  at  which  all  its  characters 
are  well  marked,  you  may  yet  be  led  for  a 
few  hours  to  entertain,  and  perhaps  to  ex- 
press, ill  founded  hopes,  in  consequence  of 
the  symptoms  having  somewhat  abated,  of 
the  child  having  had  some  hours  of  quiet 
deep,  or  having  ceased  to  vomit,  or  no 
longer  complaining  of  its  head,  or  being 
"Visited  by  a  short  gleam  of  cbeerfnlness. 
Tou  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is 
characteristic  of  hydrocephalus  to  present 
irregular  remissions,  that  they  last  but  for 
a  few  hours,  and  that  at  your  next  visit  you 
may  find  every  bad  symptom  returned, 
and,  possibly,  some  fresh  one  superadded. 
Usually,  too,  you  may  be  guarded  from 
error  by  observing  the  suddenness  of  the 
change,  and  that  the  condition  which  has 
now  come  on  is  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  before  existed,  preternatural  excite- 
ment having  been  succeeded  by  an  equally 
unnatural  apathy,  or  great  talkativeness 
having  taken  the  place  of  obstinate  silence, 
or  the  pulse,  which  before  was  above  120, 
having  sunk  all  at  once  to  90  in  the  minute. 
At  other  times,  though  there  is  a  general 
abatement  in  all  the  previous  symptoms,  yet 
some  new  one  may  have  appeared,  not  more 
formi4able,  perhaps,  than  the  occurrence  of 
a  slight  degree  of  strabismus  which  had  not 
existed  before,  but  still  enough  to  indicate 
that  the  mischief  is  still  going  on,  and  that 
you  must  not  dare  to  hope. 

A  still  more  remarkable  temporary  im- 
provement is  sometimes  observed  —  that 
*'  lightening  before  death  *'  which   seemsy 


contrary  to  all  expectation,  to  warrant  a 
hope  of  recovery  even  when  dissolution  is 
impending.  The  only  instance  of  it  that 
has  come  under  my  observation  occurred  in 
a  girl  aged  7  years,  who  died  on  the  fifteenth, 
day  of  an  attack  of  acute  hydrocephalus. 
She  had  been  in  a  state  of  stupor  for  six 
days,  and  profoundly  comatose  for  two  days* 
when  she  became  conscious,  swallowed  some 
drink,  spoke  sensibly,  and  said  she  knew  her 
father.  She  became  worse  again,  however, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a. half,  though 
she  did  not  sink  into  the  same  deep  coma  as 
before,  and  in  another  hour  she  died. 

A  few  points  still  remain  on  which  I  must 
touch  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of 
the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus.  One  of 
these  is  the  question  of  its  duration.  The 
exact  determination  of  this  is  not  always 
easy,  owing  to  the  insidious  manner  in 
wbidi  the  disease  comes  on;  but,  on  the 
whole,  there  is  less  discrepancy  than  might 
have  been  expected  between  the  statements 
of  different  writers.  Of  117  cases  observed 
or  collected  by  Dr.  Hennis  Green,  80  ter- 
minated within  14  days,  and  111  within  20 
days.  Of  28  cases  recorded  by  Golis,*  18 
terminated  within  14  days,  and  only  2  ex- 
ceeded 20  days.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthezf 
state  the  average  duration  of  28  cases  that 
came  under  their  observation  to  have  beezt 
22  days ;  and  the  average  duration  of  30 
fatal  cases  of  which  I  have  a  complete  record, 
was  20^  days.  Of  these  30  cases,  that 
which  ran  the  most  rapid  course  terminated 
fatally  in  five  days ;  death  took  place  in  10 
more  before  the  fourteenth  day;  in  11  others 
during  the  third  week,  and  in  3  during  the 
fourth  week.  In  the  remaining  five  cases, 
indications  of  cerebral  disturbance  had  existed 
for  four,  six,  or  eight  weeks;  but  death 
took  place  in  every  instance  in  less  than  21 
days  after  the  appearance  of  well-marked 
symptoms  of  hydrocephalus.  We  are,  then, 
warranted  in  stating  that  the  disease  usually 
runs  its  course  in  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  late  celebrated  Dr.  Golis,  of  Vienni^ 
proposed  the  name  of  waterstroke  for  some 
cises  in  which  the  head  symptoms  were  of 
such  short  duration  as  not  to  exceed  24  or 
48  hours.  Such  a  rapid  course,  however, 
is  not  observed  in  true  tuberculous  hydro- 
cephalus ;  but  the  name  of  waterstroke  has 
been  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  cases 
which  have  presented  little  in  common, 
except  the  presence  of  head  symptoms,  and 
their  rapidly  fatal  termination.*  The  ap- 
pellation has  been  sometimes  bestowed  on 
cases  of  intense  cerebral  congestion;  at  other 
times  on  cases  of  simple  meningitis.  In  a 
few  instances  the  name  may  have  been  given 

*  Praktifiche  Abhandlungen*  etc.  8vo.  Wien, 
1830,  vol.  i. 

tOp.cit.iii.p.497. 

*  In  proof  of  this  statement,  see  GOIis,  lib.  ciL 
Xto». 
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Id  cues  of  true  hydrocephalus  in  which  the 
ispid  eoiane  of  the  diseise  his  been  appa- 
TCBi,  n&er  than  rea],  owing  to  its  haying 
!  to  ^cken-poz,  or  came  on  in  the 
ot  that  febrile  disturbanee  which 
aomethBes  excites,  or  which  at- 
I  upon  dentition.  Under  aach  dream - 
s,  it  often  happens  that  the  manUesta- 
of  errebral  disease  are  mistakenly 
■ttribvted  entirely  to  the  prerions  cause  of 
the  system,  so  that,  when  the 
of  serioQS  misdiief  force  themsdves 
i  iht  notice,  the  hydrooephalas  has  well 
SBf^  x«n  its  coarse.  ' 

In  deKribiog  this  disease,  I  divided  it 
into  three  stages,  bat  did.  so  simply  for 
copveuicnce.  Many  physicians,  however, 
hmwe  attadied  much  greater  importance  to 
tUs  diTiaion  regarding  the  first  as  the  stage 
c£  targsaeence ;  the  second  as  that  of  in- 
floBmation;  the  third,  that  of  effusion. 
Agauiy  the  first  has  been  characterised  as  the 
stage  of  increased  sensibility ;  the  second,  of 
dBwnished  sensibility ;  the  third,  of  palsy. 
lAsdy,  Dr.  Whytt  proposed  a  division  that 
Ibs  been  moch  followed,  baaed  on  the  varia- 
tians  of  the  pulse,  which  is  usually  quick 
aod  regular  in  the  first  stage,  slow  and  irre* 
gvJar  in  the  second,  and  quick  in  the  third. 
nere  are  too  many  exceptions,  however,  to 
the  order  of  these  changes  for  it  to  be  right 
to  maike  them  the  foundation  of  any  division 
of  the  disease  into  different  stages ;  and  the 
flBBie  remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to 
any  arrangement  founded  on  the  variations 
in  the  sensibility  of  the  patient. 

I  have  said  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
pvlse  are  not  constant :  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  tbe  slow,  irreg^ar  pulse  is  no  proof  of 
tbe  oecnrrence  of  effusion;  neither  is  the 
"i*!^***^  pupil  a  proof  of  it :  it  is  a  proof  of 
^reat  ualichief  having  been  inflicted  on  the 
liBsiB ;  so  are  the  strabismus  and  the  rolling 
«f  Cfae  eyes  which  frequently  accompany  it ; 
hmt  Ton  cannot  connect  these  symptoms 
vidi  ingnries  of  a  special  kind,  or  involving 
j^HHtir-**^  parts  of  the  brain. 

Altboogh  a  disease  of  childhood,  acute 
k5<di'ocgpbaios  is  by  no  means  most  frequent 
wk  esly  infimcy.  In  only  5  of  31  fatal  cases 
im  whacli  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  a 
poot^aaartem  examination,  were  my  patients 
midcr  a  year  old ;  7  were  under  3  years  of 
m^ ;  1^  between  3  and  6 ;  and  the  remain- 
imig  3  betaeeiA  6  and  9  years  old.* 

*  The  stBlement  made  by  a  writer  of  high 
esMunenct,  that  hydrocephalus  is  much  more 
Aei|iient  darinr  the  first  year  of  life  than  subse- 
amoMj,  must  be  reirarded  as  erroneous;  for  it 
ny^ ■«■■■■■  tram  the  Third  Report  of  the  Refnstrar- 
^Snl«  that,  while  only  7*5  per  cent,  of  the 
tutal  deaths  under  one  year  old  in  this  metropolis 
■tssitfrt  from  cephalitis  and  hydroceidialus,  tnese 
diimsra  caused  12*8  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  be> 
twe^n  1  and  3 ;  IS  per  cent,  of  those  between  3 
SBd  5;  11*5  per  cent,  of  those  between  5  and  10; 
fMi  «-4  per  cent,  of  those  between  10  and  15. 


From  all  that  I  have  told  you  about 
hydrocephalus,  you  have,  I  doubt  not,  al- 
ready deduced  the  practical  inference,  that 
the  only  treatment  likely  to  avail  much  is 
the  prophylactic ;  and  that,  if  you  would 
hope  ever  to  save  a  patient,  you  must  treat 
the  mere  threatenings  of  his  disease,  and  not 
remain  inactive  until  you  see  the  malady 
fully  developed  before  you. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  of  hydro- 
cephalus must  be  in  the  main  the  prophy- 
lactic treatment  of  consumption,  since  not 
only  is  tubercle  invariably  present  in  the 
various  organs  of  children  who  have  died  of 
hydrocephalus,  but  the  disease  itself  often 
supervenes  on  more  or  less  definite  phthisical 
symptoms.  The  influenoe  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition to  phthisis,  in  favouring  the  de- 
velopment of  hydrocephalus,  is  shewn  by 
the  fact  that  not  only  was  the  previous 
health  of  the  children  indifferent  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  that  came  under  my 
notice,  but  that,  in  16  out  of  20  instances  in 
which  the  health  of  the  relatives  was  made 
the  subject  of  special  inquiry,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  either  the  father,  mother,  aunt,  or 
uncle,  had  died  of  phthisis. 

In  any  case  where  several  children  of  the 
same  family  have  already  died  of  hydroce- 
phalus, or  have  shewn  a  marked  tendency  to 
the  diseaae,  the  mother  should  for  the  future 
abstain  from  suckiing  her  in&nts,  and  they 
should  be  broaght  up  by  a  healthy  wet- 
nurse.  Under  such  circumstances,  too,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  a  child  should  always 
live  in  the  country ;  its  clotlung  should  be 
warm,  and  flannel  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin;  its  diet  should  be  simple,  and  any 
change  in  it  should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
caution,  while  milk  should  for  a  long  time 
form  one  of  its  chief  aliments ;  and  it  would 
be  desirable  not  to  wean  it  until  after  it  had 
cut  four  molar  teeth,  as  well  as  all  the  inci- 
sors. As  it  grows  up ,  over  exertion,  either  of 
mind  orbody,  must  be  most  carefully  avoided; 
and  on  this  account,  though  free  exercise  in 
the  air  is  highly  beneficial,  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  by  no  means  to  be  recommended. 
The  child  must  be  watched  carefully  during 
the  whole  period  of  dentition,  and  every 
precaution  must  he  taken  to  shield  it  from 
the  contagion  of  measles,  hooping-cough, 
or  scarlatina;  since  these  diseases,  which 
tend  to  excite  the  tuberculous  cachexy, 
would  be  likely  greatly  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
position to  hydrocephalus,  or  even  to  bring 
on  an  attack  of  the  disease.  The  condition 
of  the  bowels  must  be  most  carefolly  watched* 
constipation  must  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
even  for  a  day,  and  the  least  indication  of 
gastric  disorder  must  be  regarded  as  a  se- 
rious matter.  It  is  not  desirable  that  calomel 
should  be  used  as  a  domestic  remedy ;  but  if 
the  simplest  aperients  (such  as  castor  ofl,  or 
the  infusion  of  senna,  or  of  rhubarb,  the 
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tBBte  of  which  may  be  concealed  by  carraway- 
water,)  do  not  act,  the  child  should  be  im- 
mediately placed  under  proper  medical  care. 
If  at  any  time  there  ihould  be  heat  of  head, 
and  the  child  appear  squeamish,  you  must 
be  at  hand  with  your  remedies,  and  those 
well  chosen.  Any  bulky  remedy  would 
probably  be  rejected,  but  the  stomach  is 
almost  sure  to  bear  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel 
with  sugar,  and  yon  may  follow  this  up  with 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
dissoUed  in  water,  flaTOured  with  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  which  may  be  repeated  every 
hour.  A  small  dose  of  mercury  and  chalk, 
or  of  calomel,  may  be  continued  every  night 
for  two  or  three  times,  and  if  any  feverish- 
ness  remain,  or  the  bowels  be  disposed  to  be 
constipated,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
still  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Leeches 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  head  without 
very  obvious  necessity,  nor  then  in  large 
numbers,  for  strumous  children  do  not  bear 
the  loss  of  blood  well ;  and  your  endeavour 
should  therefore  always  be,  not  simply  to 
cure,  but  to  cure  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense  to  the  constitution.  After  attacks 
of  this  kind,  children  sometimes  recover 
their  health  very  slowly,  and  much  good  may 
then  be  effected  by  a  judicous  use  of  tonics. 
The  infusion  of  calumba,  with  a  small  dose 
of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  is  a  very  suitable 
medicine,  and  one  which  children  generally 
take  tolerably  well.  Or  yon  may  give  the 
ferro-citrate  of  quinine  in  orange-fiower- 
water,  and  sweetened  with  the  syrup  of 
orange  peel,  while  you  secure  the  healthy 
action  of  the  boweLs  by  a  grain  or  two  of 
Hydr.  c.  Cretii,  oombined  with  five  or  six  of 
rhubarb,  administered  every  night,  or  every 
other  night. 

If  threatenings  of  head  affection  have  fre* 
quently  occurred,  an  issue  should  be  inserted 
in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  for  the  keeping  up 
a  constant  discharge  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  head,  is  certainly  very  serviceable  in 
many  instances  as  a  means  of  warding  off 
hydrocephalus.  A  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Cheyne,  who 
mentions  that  all  the  children  in  a  numerous 
family  were  carried  off  by  water  in  the 
brain,  with  the  exception  of  one,  in  whose 
case  the  precaution  was  adopted  of  putting 
a  seton  in  the  back  of  his  neck. 

But  the  opportunity  may  not  be  afforded 
you  of  adopting  this  prophylactic  treatment ; 
and  when  you  first  see  your  patient,  the 
existence  of  headache,  vomiting,  constipa- 
tion, and  a  quickened  pulse,  with  perhaps  a 
very  slight  inequality  in  its  beat,  may  leave 
you  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  formidable  na- 
ture  of  the  disease  with  which  you  have  to 
contend.  In  doing  this,  there  are  three  reme* 
dies  on  which  your  main  reliance  must  be 
placed, — depletion,  purging,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury. 


With  reference  to  depletion,  you  must 
not  forget  that  the  disease  in  which  you  ara 
about  to  employ  it,  although  of  uiflammatory 
nature,  is  inflammation  in  a  scrofulous  sub- 
ject, and  is  in  many  cases  grafted  on  pre- 
vious organic  disease;  such  as  those  tubercular 
deposits  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
which  I  have  already  described  to  yoa« 
You  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  cut  short  tha 
affection  by  a  large  bleeding,  but  your  object 
must  be  to  take  blood  enough  to  relieve  the 
congested  brain,  and  no  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  that  purpose.  Avoid  precipitanoy 
in  what  you  do.  and  do  not  let  your  appre- 
hensions betray  yon  into  that  over-activity 
which  is  sometimes  more  fatal  to  a  patient 
than  his  disease.  If  you  feel  any  doubt  aa 
to  the  necessity  for  depletion,  visit  your 
patient  again  before  determining  on  it,  but 
do  not  delay  that  visit  long.  Order  a  dose 
of  calomel,  to  be  followed  by  some  pulphate 
of  magnesia,  if,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
bowels  be  confined,  and  return  again  in  three 
or  four  hours.  You  may  then  find  that  the 
bowels  have  acted,  and  the  sickness  has 
ceased  ;  that  the  head  is  cooler,  and  aches 
less,  and  that  depletion  is,  for  the  present 
at  any  rate,  unnecessary.  Or  the  child's 
state  may  be  the  same,  and  you  may  still 
feel  uncertain  as  to  the  right  course.  In 
that  case,  at  once  obtain  the  assistance  of 
some  other  practitioner  :  this  is  the  season 
when  advice  may  be  really  useful,  for  it  is 
only  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  that  its  cure 
is  possible ;  when  convulsions  have  oocorred, 
or  ooma  is  coming  on,  your  treatment  matters 
comparatively  little,  for  the  season  of  hope 
and  the  opportunity  for  action  have  then 
fled. 

Though  you  may  have  determined  on  the 
propriety  of  depletion,  it  will  be  seldom 
found,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  disease, 
that  the  chsracter  of  the  pulse  is  such  as  to 
warrant  venesection.     Local  bleeding  will 
generally  answer  every  purpose,  and  the  age 
and  docility  of  the  patient  will  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  performed  by  cupping  or 
by  the  application  of  leeches.    The  former 
is  more  effective,  and,  from  its  shorter  da- 
ration,  often  occasioDS  less  excitement  and 
annoyance  than    the  latter.      In  children 
who  are  very  unmanageable,  however,  or  in 
very  young  Children  or  infants,  the  employ- 
ment of  leeches  is  always  preferable.    Tbey 
should  be  applied  to  the  vertex,  because,  if 
put  on  the  temples,  they  hang  down  over 
the  eyes  and  terrify  the  child  ;  if  behind  the 
ears,  they  are  very  likely  to  be  rubbed  off  as 
it  rolls  its  head  from  side  to  side.    I  will  not 
say  that  this  depletion  is  never  to  be  re- 
peated, but  I  believe  that  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  you  will  do  no  good 
whatever  by  its  repetition,  and  the  excep- 
tional cases  will  generally  be  those  in  which, 
very  marked  relief  having  followed  the  first 
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UeediDS.  tha  nme  tjmptoiiu  of  ooogestioii 
of  tlie  bnia  appear  to  be  retaining  twenty- 
Coiir  or  tiiiitj-iix  hours  afterwards.  If  yoa 
do  not  seethe  child antil  the  second  stage  of 
the  diaeaae  is  Ut  adTanced, — ^till  general 
ooovnbioos  have  oocorred,  or  twitehings  of 
the  limbs,  or  of  the  snnsdes  of  the  face,  an 
appeannee  of  extreme  alarm,  or  a  state  of 
aitcmate  contraedon  and  dilatation  of  the 
papiia  ihow  them  to  be  impending,  yoa  mast 
be  eioeediagiy  carefiil  in  abstracting  blood. 
Uader  andi  circamstanoea,  I  have  seen 
eonvvktoos,  to  all  appearance,  induced,  and 
tiie  fital  coarse  of  the  disease  accelerated  by 
a  rather  free,  thongfa  by  no  means  immode- 
niie,  Joos  of  blood. 

The  valoe  of  porgatiTes  in  the  treatment 
of  hjdroeephalas,  caa  scarcely  be  overrated ; 
bat  they  most  be  given  so  as  not  merely  to 
oblaia  free  action  of  the  bowels,  but  to 
^mmSMtoin  it  for  some  days.  After  having 
ODoe  overeome  the  constipation,  yoa  will 
■enre  this  end  but  by  giving  small  doses  of 
a  porgative  every  four  or  six  hours.  The 
afaiiniatration  of  a  strong  cathartic  every 
BHRiiiig  will  not  answer  this  end  nearly  so 
well;  £or*  independently  of  the  chance  of  its 
bsBg  rejected  by  the  stomach,  you  will  find 
ttat  the  dose  which  sufficed  the  first  time 
will  not  be  large  enough  the  second,  and 
tkat  there  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
dificnlty  in  obtaining  an  evacuation.  The 
■aoaea  and  Tomiting  which  at  first  stood  in 
the  way  of  your  administering  any  medidne, 
me  often  ao  much  relieved  by  depletion,  that 
the  atomecfa  will  almost  immediately  after- 
wsrda  bear  a  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  or 
cailooicl  and  acammony,  which  may  be  re- 
pesAed  every  three  hours,  until  they  act, 
wbQe  yoa,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to 
qvidcen  their  operation  by  ^e  administra- 
tkmcia, 


I  purgative  enema.  There  is  no  use, 
r,  in  persevering  with  them  if  they 
I ;  and  itis  then  better  to  give 
>  large  dose  of  calomel  in  some  loaf 
_  r,  mod  to  follow  it  up  by  a  solution  of 
PH^vbate  of  magnesia,  which  should  be  re- 
peated at  short  intervals.  When  a  free 
evaiuMtion  has  been  obtained,  the  same  salt, 
IB  eowibnietkm  with  the  nitrate  of  potash, 
^riU  often  keep  up  a  free  action  of  the 
boweia,  as  well  as  stimulate  the  kidneys  to 
loereaaed  activity.  These  remedies  may 
citlier  be  mixed  with  the  child's  drink,  or 
be  dieeolved  in  water  flavoured  with  syrup 
of  Jecooii  or  of  orange  peel. 

Band  in  hand  with  purgatives  I  would 
yon    eontinoe  the  administration  of 
icd  ;  bat  I  do  not  put  faith  in  calomel 
e,  nor  in  the  prodaetioa  of  salivation  as 
Moe  of  caring  hydrocephalus.     I  have 
children  die  whose  mouths  had  been 
sore  by  mercury,  without  any  in- 
appearing   to    have  been  thereby 


exerted  on  the  disease ;  and  I  recollect  two 
who,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  were  in  a 
state  of  most  profuse  salivation.  Whatever 
good  I  have  seen  in  these  cases  from  calomel 
has  been  when  it  was  given  in  combination 
with  purgatives,  or  when  it  produced  a  pur- 
gative effect. 

Let  me,  however,  again  remind  you  that 
you  may  have  hydrocephalus  combined  with 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and 
that  in  such  a  case  diarrhoea  may  exist  from 
the  oatset,  or  may  come  on  after  a  mild  dose 
of  some  aperient.  Now  and  then,  too,  with- 
out such  a  cause,  constipation  is  absent, 
while  diarrhoea  comes  on  occasionally  in  the 
far  advanced  disease.  You  must  not  there- 
fore drew  inferences  as  to  the  state  of  the 
patient  too  exclusively  from  the  condition  of 
the  bowels. 

I  insisted  much  on  the  local  employment 
of  cold  when  speaking  about  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  cerebral  congestion.  It  is 
likewise  a  very  valuable  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hydrocephalus,  but  its  application 
requires  to  be  judiciously  regulated.  You 
wiU  generally  find  it  of  service  after  deple- 
tion, for  you  have  abstracted  blood  on  ac- 
count of  the  febrile  disturbance,  and  heat  of 
head,  and  other  indications  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  all  of  which  cold  will  be  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  in  subduing.  So  long  as  the 
signs  of  active  congestion  of  the  brain  are 
present  cold  will  be  of  service ;  but  it  should 
not  be  employed  independently  of  those 
symptoms  which  betoken  .the  existence  of 
that  condition ;  nor  can  you  hope  to  see  any 
benefit  result  from  cold  applications  to  the 
head  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  application  of 
cold  with  a  shock,  or  the  pouring  cold  vrater 
from  a  height  upon  the  head,  though  a  very 
valuable  means  of  rousing  a  child  from  the 
state  of  coma  into  which  it  sinks  in  some 
cases  of  intense  cerebral  congestion,  is 
wholly  inapplicable  in  the  coma  of  hydro- 
cephalus. The  functions  of  the  brain  are 
here  not  merely  interrupted  by  the  excess  of 
blood  in  the  organ,  but  they  are  abolished 
by  the  disorganization  of  its  tissue,  or  the 
compression  of  its  substance  by  the  effusion 
of  fluid.    . 

In  the  management  of  children  attacked 
by  hydrocephalus,  you  must  not  forget  that 
for  the  most  part  they  are  of  feeble  consti- 
tution, and  that  they  will  not  bear  too  rigo- 
rous a  diet.  Just  at  firat,  indeed,  while  the 
febrile  symptoms  run  high,  and  the  bowels 
are  unrelieved,  or  the  sickness  is  urgent,  the 
less  the  patient  takes  the  better.  After- 
wards, however,  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  supplied  with  as  much  light  and 
unstimulating  nutriment  as  he  will  take; 
such,  for  instance,  as  arrow-root,  or  veal, 
or  beef- tea,  either  of  which  will  often  re- 
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k  on  the  stomach  when  most  other  ar- 
I  of  food  or  drink  would  be  rejected. 

In  the  treatment  of  many  diMases  yon 
wot  phyiidani  destroy  pain  by  narcotics, 
■ad  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself  to 
yea  whether  you  may  not  sometimes  ven- 
ture,  in  the  management  of  hydrocephahis, 
to  mitigate  by  their  means  your  patient's 
snfiicrings?  The  inquiry  is  one  not  very 
easy  to  reply  to  satisfactorily.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  are  two  conditions  under 
which  you  would  be  justified  in  trying  the 
eiperiment  of  giving  them.  Sometimes  the 
disease  sets  in  with  great  excitement,  and  a 
oonditioB  closely  resembling  mania  in  the 
adult,  symptoms  which  may  hare  been 
ushered  in  by  conynlsions.  In  such  a  case, 
although  the  heat  of  head  and  the  flush  of 
the  face  may  have  disappeared  after  free 
depletion,  and  the  copious  action  of  purga- 
tive medicine,  and  though  the  pulse  is  feeble 
as  well  as  frequent,  yet  the  excitement  may 
be  scarcely  if  at  all  diminished.  Hera  an 
opiate  will  sometimes  give  the  relief  which 
nothing  else  would  procure;  your  patient 
will  fall  asleep  and  wake  tranquillized  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours.  In  other 
cases  which  did  not  set  in  thus  violently, 
restlessness,  talkativeness,  and  a  kind  of 
half  delirious  consciousness  of  pain  in  the 
head  become  very  distressing  as  the  disease 
advances,  being  always  aggravated  at  night, 
so  that  your  patient's  condition  seems  one 
of  constant  suffering.  But  he  is  not  able 
to  bear  any  more  active  treatment,  and, 
indeed,  you  have  already  emptied  your 
quiver  of  such  weapons.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  sometimes  given  a  full 
dose  of  morphia,  and  have  continued  it 
every  night  for  several  nights  together  with 
manifest  relief. 

Another  inquiry  that  you  may  put  is, 
when  are  you  to  employ  blisters?  Cer- 
tainly not  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
when  they  would  increase  the  general  irrita- 
tion, and  do  more  harm  than  good.  At  a 
hitter  period  they  may  be  of  service,  when 
the  excitement  is  about  to  yield  to  that 
stupor  which  usually  precedes  the  'state  of 
complete  coma.  They  should  then  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  to  the  ver- 
tex ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  latter 
the  better  place,  since,  when  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  they  often  become  dis- 
placed by  that  boring  movement  of  the  head 
which  the  child'  in  many  instances  keeps  up 
unconsciously.  It  is  well,  too,  to  remember 
that  the  skin  in  hydrocephalus  is  very  inapt 
to  vesicate,  so  that  a  blister  will  require  to 
be  kept  on  for  10  or  12  hours ;  contrary  to 
what  ought  to  be  your  usual  practice  with 
children.  Cases  enough  are  on  record  prov- 
ing  the  utility  of  blisters  thus  i^pplied,  to 
render  it  your  duty  not  to  neglect  this 
means. 


Need  I  say  that  yon  must  not  think  of 
treating  a  case  of  hydrocephahis  throughoat 
just  in  the  same  way  as  you  did  at  its  com- 
mencement. There  is,  if  the  disease  do  not 
run  a  very  rapid  course,  a  stage  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion,  often  associated  with  a  half 
comatose  condition,  though  sometimes  at- 
tended with  a  considerable  degree  of  suf- 
fering, which  frequently  precedes  the  sign  of 
approaching  death.  'The  bowels  are  novr 
sometimes  relaxed,  though  oftener  they  con- 
tinue constipated,  because  the  nervous 
energy  which  kept  up  the  perfstaltic  move- 
oiente  of  the  intestines  is  worn  out.  The 
powers  of  organic,  as  well  as  those  of  ani- 
mal, life  are  palsied.  This  is  the  time  for 
the  administration  of  quinine,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  nutritious  broths  and  jellies, 
and  even  of  wine. 

You  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  ask 
me  what  I  think  of  this  remedy  or  the 
other,  which  has  at  different  tioies  beoK 
boasted  of,  as  having  done  good  when  other 
means  had  failed.  Now  you  must  not  infer 
from  my  silence  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
other  medicines,  besides  those  which  I  hare 
spoken  of,  have  been  of  service ;  but  to  at- 
tempt to 'Canvass  the  respective  merits  of 
each  would,  I  fear,  be  a  tedious  task,  and 
one  from  which  you  would  derive  but  little 
profit. 

Besides,  may  •  I  remind  you  of  what 
Sydenham  says,  "  *  •  •  In  eo  pr»- 
cipttd  stat  Medicina  Practice,  ut  genuinas 
Indicationes  cxpiscari  valeamus,  non  ut 
remedia  excogitemus  quibus  itlis  satisfteri 
possit ;  quod  qui  minus  observabant,  Empe- 
ricos  armis  instruxere,  quibus  Medicorum 
opera  imitari  queant." 


STATE  OF  THE  BLOOD  IN  PHTHISIS 
TUBERCULOSA. 

BscQUBaBL  and  B4)dier  examined  the  serum 
in  sixteen  phthisical  cases,  but  their  researches 
have  add^  little  or  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiarities  of  the  bk>od  in  this 
disease.  The  serum  is  modified  in  its  com- 
position  according  to  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  and  the  complications  which 
may  be  engrafted  on  the  original  disease. 
When  an  anssnuc  condition  is  developed,  or 
when  abundant  hemoptysis  occurs,  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  serum  tend  to  diminisla 
in  quantity.  The  proportion  of  albumen  i& 
decidedly  reduced,  whilst  that  of- extractive 
matters,  fatty  principles,  and  salts,  is  ixL-> 
creased ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  com-, 
positicm  of  the  blood  in  pulmonary  phthisis 
is  very  similar  to  that  presented  in  the 
different  phlegmasise.*' — Dr,  Day's  Report 
an  Chemistry,  1847. 
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Lectuii^  TV. 

B^perinpk9-'U$  two  kimdi-^the  ikrte 
frimtipdL  eomdUionM  wMeh  gvoe  riiotoU 

'  — iwev  nd  jn-eparttiiotu  UluHraHmg  the 
v^tmmte  of  thete  eondiiiom-^ttpeetaUy 
ihmi  of  the  ineroaeed  /low  t^  hlood 
thromfh  a  pmH-^ae  ehewn  in  John 
BmtUer^e  experiment  of  trmupbmimg 
ike  efmre  of  eocke—emd  ni  the  caee  of 
hnerirt^fkied  fin^era.-Spedmena  esthM-- 
hitm^  hypertrophy  in  the  afferent  tietnee 
^"-hypertrophy  of  the  Madder  m  eon- 
tefwemce  of  obetrueted  flow  qf  urine-- 
Humier^e  remarke—eniargement  ^  tn- 
Uehuml  etaml  obooe  eeot  of  obeiruetion.^ 
Hypertrophy  in  eemeeyuenee  of  the  too 
trriimble  action  of  a  mueeie—ae  m  the 
tme  of  the  bladders  ofeome  children^ 
hypertrophy  ef  mmseie  probably  aeeom- 
pHehed  by  enlargement  of  esiating  flbree, 
noi  by  the  addition  qfnew  onee. 

Syperirophy  qf  Bone-^nenaUy  the  reeuU  ef 
ehmnge  in  the  parte  m  intimate  relation 
wi/A  the  bone.—Beeentrie  and  eoneenirie 
hypertrophy  of  the  ehuU— the  former 
frefwentiy  the  reenlt  qf  hydrocephalue-- 
the  latter  an  aeeompaniment  of  atrophy 
of  the  hratn—the  eaeeeeiee  growth  meet 
mmitfeet  about  the  centres  of  ossification. 
Hypertrophy  of  other  bones,  as  a  morbid 
proeeee,  rare-^instanees  of  its  oeeurrenee 
«•  e^mseyuenee  qfinereasedflow  ef  blood 
thramyh  a  bone,  resultinff  Jrom  neigh- 
hauriny  disease— dietinetions  betwesn 
the  efiieU  of  such  hypertrophy  and  the 
dietartiom  of  riehete  —  compiieations 
usay  ensue  from  sueh  forms  qf 


myp^rwrayny, 

e^eimtm  iOuttrating  the  effects  ef  pressure 

wceordmy  as  it  is  from  without  or  from 

epiikin-^ifr  constant  or  oeeastonal-'eon- 

stwmi  pressure   produces   atrophy  and 

sAeorptiow—oceaekmal  pressure,  hyper- 

irophy  and  thickening, — Presence  ofcu* 

imeeoue  etruetures  in    the   contents  of 

oaarian  cysts— probable  mode  of  origin 

qftfsteh  cysts, 

I  7KOPOSE  to  derote  the  present  lecture  to 

the   more  detailed  consideration  of  Hyper* 


We  have  seen  that  there  are  two  Idnds  of 
hypertrophy— that  with  hicrease  or  men 
growth,  and  that  with  derelopment.  The 
distinction  is,  indeed,  only  for  utility's  sake, 
since  generally,  when  a  part  grows,  it  be- 
comes more  robust  or  stronger,  and,  so  far, 
may  be  said  to  be  developed ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  part  is  rarely,  if  efcr,  dcte- 
loped  in  circnmstances  of  disease,  without  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  bulk.  Still,  we 
shall  find  the  cfistinction  as  oonvenient  in 
pathology  as  in  physiology,  in  whidi  it  is  , 
certain  that  some  obscurity  has  arisen  through 
the  neglect  of  the  true  dis^ction  between 
the  development  and  the  growth  of  a  part. 

The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  hyp^r- 
tit>phy  are  chiefly  or  only  three,  namely — 

1.  The  increased  exercise  of  a  part  in  Its 
healthy  functions. 

2.  An  increased  afllnz  of  healthy  blood. 

3.  An  increased  accumulation  in  the 
blood  of  the  particular  materials  which  any 
part  appropriates  in  its  nutrition  or  in  se- 
cretion. 

Of  hypertrophy  as  the  consequence  of  the 
increased  exercise  of  a  part,  I  have  already 
spoken  generally,  and  we  need  no  better 
examples  of  it  than  the  muscles  of  a  strong 
man's  arm  fitted  for  the  very  exercise  in 
which  they  acquired  bulk  and  power,  or  the 
great  and  robust  heart  of  a  man  who  has 
suffered  some  disease  producing  obstacle  to 
the  movement  of  the  blood.  Both  alike  are 
the  results  of  vigorous  healthy  growth, 
brought  about  by  exercise  of  the  part  in  its 
proper  function. 

In  a  former  lecture*  I  spoke  of  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  kidney,  and  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  when  the  constituents  of 
urine  or  of  fat  exist  in  excess  in  the  blood. 
To  these  I  may  refer  again  as  example^  of 
the  third  kind  of  hypertrophy ;  and  I  may 
illustrate  one  of  them  by  this  preparation  of 
the  urinary  organs  of  an  Argus  Pheasant,t 
In  which  one  kidney  is  very  small,  granular, 
and  shrivelled,  the  other  very  large,  and 
large,  not  by  dilatation,  but  by  growth  of  its 
natural  texture, — growth  accompanied  With 
a  more  active  discharge  of  its  office,  as  eluci- 
dated by  the  proportionally  great  sixe  of  the 
renal  artery. 

In  the  last  lecture,^  also,  I  alluded  to  the 
increased  flow  of  blood  through  a  growing 
part  as  the  consequence  of  t£e  augmented 
nutritive  process  carried  on  in  it;  and  I 
just  mentioned,  that  although  in  most  cases 
this  increased  circulation  is  the  consequence 
of  hypertrophy,  yet  there  are  casein  which 
the  course  of  events  is  inverted.  The  in- 
creased flow  of  healthy  blood  through  a  part, 

*  Lecture  II.  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxix. 

p.  1018.  ,-  r^— : 

t  Prepar.  3,  Pathological  Museum  of  the  Col- 
let of  Surgeons, 
i  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xl.  p.  57. 
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if  it  be  not  interfered  with  by  local  diaeaae, 
will  giTe  riae  to  hypertrophy  of  the  part,  or, 
at  leut,  of  some  of  its  tissaet. 

This  specimen*  shews  the  fact.  Mr. 
Hunter  described  it  as  "  a  sore  which  had 
continued  inflamed  a  long  time,  where  the 
increased  action  had  made  the  hair  grow." 
Hie  integuments,  you  see,  for  about  an  inch 
round  the  ulcer,  where  probably  there  was 
simply  increased  supply  of  blood,  are  covered 
with  U&ick-set,  long,  and  rather  coarse,  dark 
hairs :  while  on  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
integuments,  the  hair  is  paler,  more  slender, 
and  more  widely  scattered. 

Similar  examples  of  overgrowth  of  the 
hair  through  increased  supply  of  blood,  are 
not  unfrequently  seen  near  the  ends  of 
stumps  which  have  remained  long  inflamed, 
and  about  old  diseased  joints, — not,  indeed, 
at  the  very  seat  of  inflammation,  for  there 
the  process  of  organising,  or  otherwise 
changing,  the  morbid  product,  may  interfere 
with  or  exclude  all  h(»lthy  growth, — but  at 
some  little  distance  from  it,  where  the  parts 
share  the  increased  supply  of  blood,  but  not 
the  disease  of  inflammation.  I  lately  saw  a 
very  striking  case  of  such  growth  of  hair  in 
the  thigh  of  a  child  about  five  years  old. 
The  femur  had  been  fractured  near  the 
middle :  the  case  did  not  proceed  fiivoura- 
bly ;  and  union  was  not  accomplished  without 
much  distortion.  When  I  saw  the  child,  I 
was  at  once  struck  with  a  dark  appearance 
on  the  thigh :  it  was  all  covered  with  dark 
hair,  like  that  of  a  strong  coarse-skinned 
man,  and  it  had  been  darker,  the  mother 
said ;  yet,  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  hair 
had  all  the  fineness  and  softness  which  are 
proper  to  it  in  early  life. 

Facts  illustrative  of  these  are  presented 
by  some  cases  of  traosplantation.  When 
the  spur  of  a  cock,  for  example,  is  trans- 
planted  from  the  leg  to  the  comb,  which 
abounds  in  quickly  moving  blood,  its  growth 
is  marvellously  augmented,  and  it  increases 
to  such  a  long,  strange-looking  mass  of 
homy  matter  as  you  see  in  these  two  pre- 
paration8.t  In  one  (No.  54)  the  spur  has 
grown  in  a  spiral  fashion,  till  it  is  six  inches 
long ;  in  the  other  (No.  52)  it  is  like  a  horn 
curved  forwards  and  downwards,  and  its  end 
needed  to  be  often  cut,  to  enable  the  bird  to 
bring  his  beak  to  the  ground  in  feeding,  and 
to  prevent  injurious  pressure  on  the  side  of 
the  neck4 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  these  excessive 
growths  have  taken  place  on  the  combs 
without  any  corresponding    diminution  in 

*No.  6  in  the  Pathological  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Siinreons ;  described  at  page  5  of  the 
Pathoioffical  Catalogue,  vol.  i. 

t  Nob.  52  and  64  m  tne  Pathological  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

^A  further  account  of  these  preparations  is 
given  in  vol.  i.  p.  25,  of  the  Pathological  Catalogue 
of  the  College  Museum. 


the  growth  of  the  spurs  in  their  proper 
places.  The  legs  of  these  cocks  are  amply 
■purred,  though  the  spur  reproduced  is  not 
so  long  as  that  which  had  not  been  inter- 
fsred  with.  In  one  instance,  moreover,* 
there  is  an  excessive  production  of  the  homy 
scales  upon  the  legs,  while  the  homy  spur 
was  also  excessively  growing  on  the  comb. 

I  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  mention 
cases  which  make  it  very  probable  thac  the 
more  complex  and  vascular  tissues,  such  as 
the  mtiscles,  integuments,  and  bones  of  a 
limb,  can  be  thus  hypertrophied  by  excess 
of  blood.  I  will  now  only  suggest  the  pro- 
bability that  the  cases  of  congenital  or  spon- 
taneous hypertrophy  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  or  of 
one  or  more  fingers,  have  their  origin  in 
some  excessive  formation  of  the  vessels,  per-» 
mitting  the  blood  to  flow  more  abundantly 
through  the  part.  Here  are  casts  of  such 
cases  t;  snd,  for  the  description  of  these, 
and  of  other  similar  examples,  J  refer  you  to 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Curling,  in  the  28th  volume 
of  the  Medico-Chirurgkal  Transactions.  An 
enlargement  of  the  radial  artery  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  John  Reid  in  a  case  of 
such  hypertrophy  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger referred  to  by  Mr.  Curling  X;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  whether 
in  this  case  the  enlargement  of  the  artery 
was  previous  or  subsequent  to  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  part. 

But  whatever  be  the  case  in  these  in- 
stances of  enlargement,  the  fact — which  the 
others  shew— that  well-organized  tissue, 
like  hair  and  hom,  is  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  simply  increased  supply  of 
blood,  stands  in  interesting  contrast  with 
the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  where  no 
tissue,  or  only  the  most  lowly  organized,  is 
ever  formed.  No  fact  can  better  shew  how 
far  the  mere  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels 
is  from  constituting  the  essential  part  of 
inflammation. 

Let  me  now  further  illustrate  the  general 
physiology  of  Hypertrophy,  by  adducing  some 
of  the  specimens  in  the  Museum  which  ex- 
hibit it  in  the  principal  tissues. 

The  first  specimen  in  the  Pathological 
division  of  the  Museum  is  an  urinai7  bladder 
hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  stricture  of 
the  urethra.  It  affords  an  admirable  in- 
stance of  genuine  unmixed  hypertrophy;  for 
every  part  of  the  bladder  is  grown  large ;  it 
is  not  contracted  as  if  it  had  been  morbidly 
irritable ;  and  its  mucous  membrane,  without 
induration  or  any  similar  morbid  change,  is 
increased,  apparently  by  simple  growth,  to 


*  No.  53  in  the  same  collection. 

t  From  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sttr> 
geons  i  others  from  the  Museum  of  St.  Dartho- 
romew*s  Hospital,  Casts,  No.  142. 

t  L.  c.  pacre  343.  Dr.  J.  Reid's  account  of  this 
case  may  be  found  in  the  Lond.  and  Kdin. 
Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.  1843,  p.  108. 
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a  tfakkiMM  proportkniato  to  that  of  the 


I  addnee  Ihia  etpedallj  as  an  example  of 
bjrpertropby  of  nraacnlar  tufue,  oonoerniog 
wUcfa,  fniTriid  of  adding  to  what  was  said  in 
the  last  leetore,  I  will  quote  Mr.  Hooter's 
aeeoont.  Refinning,  periiaps»  to  this  very 
speduicn,  he  aajs,  in  a  passage  which  I  have 
inserted  in  the  Catalogne  :*  "  The  bladder, 
in  such  cases  [of  obstnictioo  to  the  passage 
of  wrine]  having  more  to  do  than  common, 
is  alaaoat  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and 
action ;  by  which,  according  to  a  property 
in  all  mnsdes,  it  becomes  stronger  and 
atro^ger  in  ita  museolar  coats ;  and  I  sns- 
peet  that  this  disposition  to  become  stronger 
fiom  repeated  action  is  greater  in  the  invo- 
hmtary  mnscdes  than  the  volnntary;  and 
tfie  reason  why  it  shonld  be  so  is,  I  think, 
ivry  evident :  for  in  tlie  involontary  mnscles 
fbtt  power  should  be  in  all  cases  capable  of 
overeoaafng  the  lesistance,  as  the  power  is 
always  performing  some  natnial  and  neces- 
■sy  action;  for  whenever  a  disease  pro- 
daees  an  uncommon  redstanoe  in  the  in- 
volontary parts,  if  the  power  is  not  propor- 
tionaUy  increased,  the  disease  becomes  very 
fcraudable ;  whereas  in  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles there  ia  not  that  necessity,  because  the 
win  can  stop  whenever  the  muscles  cannot 
Mow ;  and  if  the  will  is  so  diseased  as  not 
to  stop,  the  power  in  volaotary  muscles 
shodd  not  increase  in  proportion,  "f 

Nothing,  sorely,  could  more  appositely, 
or  more  ezaetly,  express  the  truth  concerning 
hypertrophy  of  muscle ;  and  it  may  be 
obaerved,  from  what  he  says  in  a  note,  that 
Mr.  Banter  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
vrho  rightly  apprehended  the  nature  of  this 
girowth  of  the  bladder.  He  says,  *«This 
appearaaee  wasloDg  supposed  to  have  arisen 
fhmi  a  disease  of  this  viscus;  but,  upon 
I  found  that  the  muscular 
were  sound  and  distinct,  that  they 
i  only  inereased  in  bulk  in  proportion  to 
the  power  they  had  to  exert,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  eonaequenoe  of  inflammation,  for  in 
tiiat  caae  parts  are  blended  into  one  indis- 


What  tUa  specimen  shows  in  the  urinary 
' "  !r  is  an  example  of  the  change  which 
I  in  all  involuntary  muscles  under  the 
amstances.  They  all  grow  and 
acquire  ttrength  for  the  new  and  extraordi- 
aary  eoMrgeocies  of  their  case.  Thus,  the 
eeaopbsfes,  the  stomach,  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  often  as  any  portion  is  the  seat  of 
stricture,  display  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cnkr  ooat  above  the  stricture.  The  enor- 
enlaigementa  of  the  intestinal  canal 


•Vol.i.p.S. 

t  Tide  Mr.  Palmer's  ediUon  of  Hunter's 
Wotts,  VOL  ti.  p.  S99. 

t  Loc  cit  p.  S99 :  quoted  in  the  Pstboloxical 
Catalogae,  VoL  i.  p.  S? 


which  gradually  ensue  above  nearly  im* 
passable  strictures  of  the  rectum  are  not 
mere  dilatations,  but  growths  of  the  intes- 
tinal walls,  the  muscular  ooat  augmenting  in 
power  to  overcome,  if  it  may,  the  increased 
hindrance  to  the  propulsion  of  the  contents, 
and  even  the  glands  and  other  textures  of 
the  mucous  membrane  simultaneously  in- 
creasing. It  was  so  in  this  large  intestine 
of  a  child  only  five  years  old,  in  which  con- 
traction of  the  rectum  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  healing  of  a  wound  made  by 
an  enema-pipe,  and  for  ten  months  fluid 
faecal  matter  gradually  collected  till  it 
amounted  to  a  pailful*. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  hyper- 
trophy of  muscles,  whether  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  is  the  consequence  of  an  in- 
creased obstacle  to  their  ordinary  action.  It 
may  be  a  question  whether  it  is  ever  engen- 
dered by  an  unhealthy  action — as  by  spasm 
or  convulsion — of  a  muscle ;  for,  as  a' general 
rule,  no  morbid  action  in  a  part  leads  to  any 
healthy  process  in  it.  Yet  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  too  irritable  action  of  a  muscle 
appears  to  engender  an  hypertrophy  of  it. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  bladders  of  some 
children  whom  you  may  find  sufiering  with 
frequent  and  very  painful  micturition,  and 
nearly  all  the  rigns  of  calculus ;  but  in  whom 
no  stone  exists.  The  bladder  in  such  chil- 
dren is  found,  after  death,  exceedingly  hy. 
pertrophied,  and  there  may  appear  no  other 
disease  whatever  of  the  urinary  organs.  Dr. 
Goidiog  Birdf  has  shewn  that  phymosis,  by 
obstructing  the  free  exit  of  urine,  may  give 
rise  to  these  signs  and  to  extreme  hyper- 
trophy of  the  bladder ;  but  in  some  casesit 
appears  ceruin  that  hypertrophy  may  occur 
without  either  phymosis,  calculus,  stricture, 
or  any  similar  obstruction.  It  was  so  in 
this  case  from  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital '4  the  bladder  of  a  child 
four  years  old,  who  had  sofiered  intensely 
with  signs  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  but  in 
whom  no  stone  existed,  nor  any  disease  of 
the  urinary  organs  except  this  hypertrophy 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  An 
exactly  similar  case  has  been  recently  under 
Mr.  Stanley's  care,  in  which,  after  exceeding 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  enlargement 
of  its  muscular  coat  appeared  the  only 
change. 

In  such  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  too 
frequent  action  of  the  bladder,  though  irri- 
table and  unhealthy,  may  have  given  rise  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  fibres;    but  it  is  also 


*  For  a  fhrther  description  of  this  preparation, 
and  of  another  coDtaiiunr  the  rectum,  uterus, 
and  vsgina  of  the  same  child,  see  the  1st  vol.  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  HospiUI,  16th  Series,  Nos.  98 
and  94,  p.  319.  The  canal  of  the  rectum  is  re- 
duced to  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

t  LoMooN  MaoicAL  Gazbttb,  vol. 

i  Series  xxvii.  No.  14 :  vide  p.  88S  of  the  Ana- 
tomical  Catalogue. 
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not  nnlikely  that  the  change  may  be  dae  to 
narrowing  of  the  urethra  by  muscalar  action. 
It,  for  example,  the  compresaors  of  the 
urethra,  instead  of  relazibg  when  the  mos- 
cnlar  coat  of  the  bladder  and  the  abdominal 
raoscles  are  contracting,  were  to  contract 
with  them,  the  obstacle  they  would  produce 
in.  the  urethra  would  soon  engender  hyper- 
trophy of  the  bladder. 

Hunter,  whose  ingenuity  was  ever  tempt- 
ing on  his  intellect  and  industry,  asked 
himself  whether  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  were  accomplished  by  the  addition  of 
new  fibres,  or  by  the  enlargement  of  those 
that  already  exist.  This  question  could 
hardly  be  determined  without  more  micros- 
copic aid  than  Hunter  had  at  his  command. 
But  if  we  may  believe  (and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  we  may)  that  hypertrophy  is, 
in  this  respect  also,  exactly  similar  to  com- 
mon growth,  the  question  set  by  Hunter 
has  been  answered  by  Professor  Harting,  of 
Utrecht*.  He  has  shown  that  in  the  growth 
of  muscles  there  is  no  multiplication,  no 
numerical  increase,  of  the  fibres,  but  an 
enlargement  of  them  with  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  fibrils.  I  certainly  do  not 
see  so  great  an  enlargement  of  the  fibres  of 
the  hypertrophied  heart  as  there  should  be 
according  to  this  account ;  yet  the  Professor 
has  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
and  is  an  accurate  observer.  So  that  I  am 
disposed  to  rely  on  his  description,  and 
believe  that  the  enlargement  of  a  muscle 
(at  least  of  one  with  transverse  strise)  is  due 
to  the  enlargement,  without  increased  num- 
ber, of  the  fibres ;'  and  that  as  each  fibre 
enlarges,  the  number  of  its  contained  fibrils 
is  augmented. 

Hypertrophy  qf  Bone  presents  itself  in 
many  interesting  cases.  It  is  usually  a 
secondary  process,  one  ensuing  in  conse- 
quence of  change  in  some  other  part  with 
which  the  bones  are  intimately  connected. 
For,  just  as  in  their  natural  development  and 
growth,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  formed 
in  adaptation  to  the  brain,  and  those  of  the 
limbs  are  framed  to  fitness  for  the  action  of 
the  muscles ;  so  in  disease  they  submit  in 
their  nutrition  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
more  active  parts.  Thus,  the  skull  enlarges 
when  its  contents  do ;  and  the  bones  of  the 
limbs  strengthen  themselves  as  the  muscles 
implanted  on  them  become  stronger  and 
more  active ;  and  they  do  this  in  adaptation 
to  the  force  of  the  muscles,  and  not  merely 
because  of  the  movements  they  are  subject 
to :  for  no  extent  or  force  of  passive  move- 
ment would  prevent  the  bone  of  a  limb 
whose  muscles  are  paralysed  horn  suffering 
atrophy. 

«  Recherches  Microm^triques,  4to.  1845.  See 
Report  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  VP44-5, 
in  No.  xliii.  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review. 


In  the  skull,  if  in  any  organ,  we  might 
speak  of  two  forms  of  h3rpertrophy :  eccen- 
tric and  concentric.  When  the  cranial  con- 
tents are  enlarged,  the  skull  enlarges  with 
corresponding  augmentation  of  its  area ;  and 
when  the  cranial  contents  are  diminished, 
the  skuU  (at  least  in  many  eases)  is  hyper- 
trophied with  concentric  growth  and  dimi- 
nution of  its  capacity. 

The  first,  or  eccentric  form,  is  usually  the 
consequence  of  hydrocephalus ;  wherein,  as 
the  fluid  collects  and  distends  the  dura 
mater,  so  the  skull  grows ;  still,  as  it  were, 
striving  to  attain  its  purpose,  and  form  a 
complete  envelope  for  the  expanding  brain. 

The  process  of  enlargement  in  these  cases 
is  often  one  of  simple  growth,  and  that, 
indeed,  to  a  less  extent  than  it  may  seem  at 
first  sight :  for  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  due 
thickness  of  the  skull  is  attained  while  its 
bones  are  engaged  in  the  extension  of  thdr 
superficial  area.  Hence,  the  weight  of  an 
hydrocephalic  skull  is  not  murh,  if  at  all, 
greater  than  that  of  a  healthy  one ;  large,  as 
is  this  parietal  bone,*  measuring  nine  inches 
diagonally,  it  weighs  only  four  ounces, 
while  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  parietal 
bone  is  about  three  ounces. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  some  of 
these  cases,  how  the  formative  process, 
though  thus  thrown  into  straits  and  difii- 
culties,  yet  obeys,  both  in  growth  and  in  de- 
velopment, the  law  of  symmetry,  as  shown  in 
the  symmetrical  placing  of  the  Wormian 
bones,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  skull  is  in 
some  measure  made  up. 

It  would  be  yet  more  interesting  if  we 
could  certainly  trace  here  something  of  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  unity  of  organic  type,  in 
the  fact  or  the  mode  of  insertion  of  these 
intercalary  bones,  as  Mtiller  has  shown  them 
to  be,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
cranial  vertebrae  of  other  animals,  of  which 
Professor  Owen  has  been  lately  so  inge- 
niously and  instructively  discoursing.  It 
cannot  be  certainly  done ;  and  yet,  in  some 
of  these  specimens,  there  appears  (as  if  in 
accordance  with  that  law,)  a  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  the  Wormian  bones  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal  suture 
more  than  in  any  other  part,  as  if  in  imita- 
tion of  the  interparietal  bones  of  Rodents. 
And  in  this  specimen ,t  in  the  midst  of 
great  confusion  of  the  other  bones,  we  have 
a  remarkable  bony  arch,  extending  from 
between  the  two  frontals  to  the  occipital 
bone, — occupying,  therefore,  the  place  of  a 
larger  interparietal  bone,  and  reminding  ns 
of  the  interparietal  bones  of  some  of  the 
monkeys,  e.  ff,  Cebus  and  Jacchos.  We 
have  a  somewhat  corroborative  specimen  in 


*  Prepar.  2,  in  the  Pathological  Museam  of 
the  College  of  Surreons. 

t  From  the  Pathological  Museum  of  the  Col* 
•ge  of  Surgeons. 
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the  hydrooephalic  skull  of  the  skeleton  from 
Mr.  Uston^B  Museum,  in  which  the  inter- 
psrieUl  Wormian  bones  are  larger  than  any 
ocbers. 

Hie  hypertrophy  of  the  skall,  which  may 
be  called  concentric,  is  that  which  attends 
atrophy  with  shrinking  of  the  brain,  or, 
perhaps,  any  disease  of  the  brain  which  is 
attended  with  diminution  of  its  bnlk.  In 
aacfa  a  ease  it  asuaily  happens,  as  was  first 
shown  by  Dr.  Sims,  in  a  paper  in  the  19th 
Tofaime  of  the  '*  Medico- Chururgical  Trans- 
actions,"* that  the  skull  becomes  very 
thick. 

All  tbe  specimens  which  I  ha?e  examined 
ahow,  however,  that  in  these  cases  the 
thickening  of  the  skull  is  not,  in  itself,  a 
auirbid  process;  it  manifests  definite  pur- 
pose; is  usually  eifected  by  healthy 
growth ;  and  obscnres  the  rules  followed  in 
the  natural  formation  of  the  skull. 

Thus,  as  in  first  formation,  it  exactly 
adapts  itself  to  the  form  and  sixe  of  the 
hrsin,  or,  rather,  of  its  membranes ;  only 
BOW  it  does  so  without  representing  on  its 
exterior  the  diange  which  has  taken  place 
within.  The  thickening  of  the  skull  is  ef- 
fteted  by  the  gradual  remodelling  of  the 
imer  table  and  diploe  of  the  bones  of  the 
Tinlt ;  so  that,  although  the  exterior  of  the 
skoll  may  retain  its  natural  form  and  size, 
tbe  inner  table  grows  more  and  more  in- 
vards,  as  if  sinking  towards  the  retiring  and 
shrinking  brain ;  not  thickening,  but  simply 
xemoving  from  the  outer  table,  and  leaving 
a  wider  space  filled  with  healthy  diploe. 

Again,  it  is  a  fact  of  singular  interest  that 
ftis  thickening,  this  hypertrophy  of  the 
■kuD,  most  commonly,  if  not  always,  takes 
place  especially,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere,  in  the  parts  of  the  bones  at 
mod  abovt  which  ossification  commenced  in 
the  fcetsl  state  :  as  if  some  of  tbe  potency 
that  of  old  brought  the  foetal  membrane  of 
these  parts  firat  into  the  development  of 
bone,  were  always  afterwards  concentrated  in 
them  ;  as  if  tbe  reserve-power  of  growth  had 
ki  seat  in  the  same  centres  where  was  for- 
meriy  the  originative  power  of  development. 
The  Uet  is  shown  in  many  of  these  speci- 
BCBsvt — ^sod  we  may  find  some  further, 
ttoogk  leaa  sore  eridence  of  the  indwelling 
femitive  energy  of  these  okl  centres,  in  the 
ihct  that  those  diseases  of  bone  which  are 
aceompanied  with  excessive  formation,  such 
at  mofhid  thickenings  of  the  skull,  and  tu- 
nora,  are,  in  a  large  migority  of  cases, 
mated  in  or  near  the  centres  of  ossification, 

«  **  On  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy  of  tbeBrainy" 
neesis. 

f  Exhibited  from  the  Pathological  Museum  of 
IheCoilefce  of  Smgtons,  and  from  the  Museum 
or  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital:  of  these  prcpa- 
ntJODS,No«.  3S34and3233,  inthe  College  Museum, 
are  the  most  strikiog. 


— yon  rarely  find  them  except  at  the  articalar 
ends,  or  round  the  middle  of  the  shaft.  The 
same  does  not  hold  of  necrosis,  rieketa,  ■!> 
oeretion,  or  other  diseases  indicative  of  de- 
pression of  the  formative  power  of  the  boat. 
Here  are  specimens  of  ricketty  disease  of  the 
skull,  and  the  femon,*  which  shew  tiae 
centres  of  ossification  remarkably  exeapt 
from  the  change  of  structure  which  has  ex- 
tensively affected  the  later-formed  parts. 

This  abiding  power  of  tbe  centres  of  ossi- 
fication is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that,  in  many  cases,  the  thiokea- 
ing  of  the  skull  tskes  place  in  persons  far 
past  the  middle  period  of  life;  it  may 
happen  even  in  very  old  age,  and  may  give 
one  more  evidence  of  that  precision  of  a^ 
similation  which  maintains,  throughout  life, 
characteristic  distinctions  among  portions  of 
what  we  call  the  same  tissue. 

Let  me,  however,  remark,  that  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  old  penons ;  I  believe  that  at 
whatever  age,  after  the  complete  closure  of 
the  cranial  sutures,  shrinking  of  the  hnda 
may  happen,  this  hypertrophy  of  tbe  skull 
may  be  its  consequence.  This  (No.  379)  is 
part  of  the  skull  of  a  suicide,  only  30  yeaia 
old :  this  also,  (No.  380)  from  an  idratie 
woman,  has  not  the  charactera  of  an  old 
skull.t 

I  lately  examined  a  remarkable  case, 
shoiring  the  same  conditions,  in  a  person 
less  than  30  yeara  old,  in  whom  tbe  thick- 
ening of  the  skull  must  have  begun  in  early 
life. 

The  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  of  remarkable 
personal  attractions,  but  of  slenderly  deve- 
loped intellect,  whose  head  did  not,  exter- 
nally, appear  below  tbe  average  female  siae. 
Yet  her  cranial  cavity  was  singularly  oen- 
tracted ;  the  skull  had  adapted  itself  to  aa 
imperfectly-grown  brain,  by  the  hypertrophy 
of  its  diploe,  which  was  nearly  half  an  inch 
thick  at  and  near  the  centres  of  ossifioation 
of  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

I  must  present  this  specimen,  however,^ 
as  evidence  that  this  hypertrophy  is  not 
always  the  mode  by  which  the  skull  is  • 
sdapted  to  tbe  diminished  size  of  the  brain. 
In  congenital  and  very  early  atrophy  of  tbe 
brain,  the  skull  is  proportionally  small,  and 
may  exactly  represent  the  sixe  and  shape  of 
the  cerebrum.  It  does  so  in  the  cases  of  the 
idiots,  which  I  exhibited  in  the  fint  lec- 
ture ;§  and  it  does  so  in  this  instance. 
The  man  from  whom  this  skull  was  taken 
received  a  compound  fractare  of  the  left 
frontal  bone  when  he  was  only  14  years  old. 


•  Nos.  990,  891,  and  S92,  in  the  Pafthok>gicaI 
Museum  of  tbe  College  of  Surgeons. 

t  Both  the  above  specimens  were  f^om  the 
College  Museum. 

%  From  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  « 

$  Tide  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxxix,  pageSSU 
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Portioni  of  bone  were  remoTed,  hernia 
oerebri  enined,  and  aereral  pieces  of  brain 
were  ilioed  off.  But  he  recovered  and  liyed 
33  yean ;  and  Mr.  Grayling,  lately  a  very 
zealoas  student  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, procured  his  head.  The  left  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cerebmm  was  altogether 
small.  Where  the  brain  had  been  sliced  off, 
its  surfoce  had  sank  in  very  deep,  and 
bad  left  a  cavity  filled  with  a  vascular 
spongy  substance  containing  ill-formed 
nerve-iibres.  You  will  observe  here,  that 
in  the  modelling  of  the  skull,  the  left  side 
has  become  in  every  part  less  capacious 
than  the  right,  adapting  itself  to  the  di- 
minished brain  without  any  hypertrophy  of 
the  bones. 

The  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  hyper- 
trophy of  any  other  bones  than  those  of 
the  skull  occurs  in  connection  with  what  is 
recognised  as  disease.  For,  as  I  have  said, 
the  bulk  of  most  of  the  other  bones  is  prin- 
cipally determined  by  the  activity  of  the 
muscles  fixed  on  them  ;  and  a  morbidly  ex- 
cessive action  of  muscles,  sufficiently  con- 
tinued to  produce  hypertrophy  of  bones,  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  met  with. 

But  there  is  a  condition  of  bones  so  simi- 
lar to  hypertrophy  in  many  respects,  and 
so  little  different  from  it  in  any,  that  I 
may  well  speak  of  it  here  ;  yet  not  without 
acknowledging  that  nearly  all  I  know  about 
it  is  derived  from  Mr.  Sunley. 

When  any  of  the  long  bones  of  a  person 
who  has  not  yet  attained  full  stature  is 
the  seat  of  disease  attended  with  unnatural 
flow  of  blood  in  or  near  it,  it  may  become 
longer  than  the  other  or  more  healthy  bone. 
For  example,  a  lad  has  necrocis  of  the 
femur,  it  may  be  of  a  small  portion  of  it, 
and  he  may  recover  completely  from  this 
disease  ;  but  for  all  his  life  afterwards  (as  I 
had  constant  opportunity,  once,  of  observing 
in  a  near  relative),  he  may  be  lame,  and 
the  character  of  his  lameness  will  show 
▼ery  plainly  that  the  limb  which  was  dis- 
eased is  now  too  long ;  so  that  he  is  obliged, 
in  walking,  to  lift  the  lame  leg,  almost 
like  a  hemiplegic  man,  lest  his  toe  should 
trip  upon  the  ground. 

Such  cases  are  not  uncommon:  J  once 
saw,  with  Mr.  Stanley,  a  member  of  our 
profession,  in  whom  this  elongation  of  one 
femur  had  taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  obliged  to  wear  a  very  high  shoe  on 
the  other,  tibat  is,  the  healthy,  limb.  And 
this,  which  he  had  adapted  for  himself, 
affords  the  only  remedy  for  the  inequality  of 
limbs.  Nor  is  the  remedy  unimportant: 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsightly  lame- 
ness which  it  produces,  the  morbid  elonga- 
tion of  the  limb  is  apt  to  be  soon  compli- 
cated by  one  of  two  serious  consequences. 
Either  the  patient,  in  his  endeavours  to  sup- 
port hunself  steaiUly  and  upright,  will  ac- 


quire first  the  habit,  and  then  the  malfor- 
mation, of  talipes  of  the  healthy  limb  :  or 
else,  through  the  habit  of  always  resting  on 
the  short,  healthy,  and  stronger  limb,  he 
will  have  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Cases  of  both  these  kinds  have  occurred  in 
Mr.  Stanley's  practice ;  being  brought  to 
him  for  the  remedy,  not  of  the  elongated 
femur,  for  that  had  been  unnoticed,  but  of  the 
consequent  deformity  of  the  foot  or  the 
spine. 

A  considerable  elongation  of  the  lower 
extremity  almost  always  depends  on  the 
femur  being  thus  affected:  another,  and 
very  characteristic  result,  ensues  from  the 
same  kind  of  hypertrophy  when  it  occurs  in 
the  tibia.  The  femur  can  grow  longer 
without  materially  altering  its  shape  or  di- 
rection,  but  the  tibia  is  tied  by  ligaments 
at  its  two  ends  to  the  fibula ;  so  that  when 
it  lengthens,  unless  the  fibula  should 
lengthen  to  the  same  extent,  it,  the  tibia, 
must  curve ;  in  no  other  way,  except  by  the 
lengthening  of  the  ligamenU,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, never  happens  to  any  considerable 
extent,  is  elongation  of  the  tibia  possible. 

Tibie  thus  curved  are  far  from  rare ;  spe- 
cimens are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
museum  :  yet  I  know  of  none  in  which  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  is  clearly  shown, 
except  this  from  the  museum  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital:*  for  here,  alone, 
the  fibula,  and  the  healthy  tibia  of  the  op- 
posite,  limb  are  preserved  with  the  diseased 
and  elongated  tibia.  The  anterior  wall  of 
this  diseased  tibia,  measuring  it  over  its 
curve,  is  more  than  two  inches  longer  than 
that  of  the  healthy  one :  the  posterior  wall 
is  not  quite  so  long. 

Here  are  other  specimens,  in  all  of  which 
you  observe  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
curve,  and  its  distinction  from  the  curvature 
of  rickets.  The  distinction  is  established  by 
these  particulars  t  the  ricketty  tibia  is  always 
short :  the  other  b  never  short,  and  may  be 
longer  than  is  natural.  In  the  ricketty  one 
the  articular  ends  always  enlarge  very  sud- 
denly, for  the  shortening  is  due  to  the  im- 
perfect formation  of  the  ends  of  the  shaft : 
in  the  elongated  tibia,  there  is  usually  even 
less  contrast  of  size  between  the  shaft  and 
epiphyses  than  is  natural,  because  the  elon- 
gation of  the  shaft  is  commonly  attended 
with  some  increase  of  its  circumference. 
But,  especially,  the  ricketty  tibia  is  com- 
pressed, usually  curved  invnirds,  its  shaft  is 
flattened  laterally,  and  its  margins  are  nar- 
now  and  spinous;  while  in  the  elongated 
tibia  the  curve  is  usually  directed  forwards, 
the  margins  are  broad  and  round,  its  sur- 
faces are  convex,  and  the  compression  or 
flattening,  if  there  be  any,  is  from  before 
backwards. 

«  Series  1.  Subseries  A.  No.  4«. 
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Tbe  doDgadon  of  the  bonei  in  these  cases  ' 
may  oocor,  in  different  instances,  in  two 
^rajs.  In  some  cases  it  seems  due  to  that 
change  in  bone  which  is  analogous  to  chronic 
inflammaticm  of  soft  parts ;  and  which  con- 
mts  in  the  deposit  of  the  products  of  in- 
iUmmation  in  die  interspaces  of  the  osseous 
tzsme*  their  accomnUtion  therein,  and  the 
remodelling  of  the  bone  around  them  as  they 
aeeiuiiiilate.  Such  a  change  appears  to  haye 
oceurred  in  this  spedipen  from  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's [the  tibn  previously  described]  ; 
«nd  would,  necessarily,  in  a  growing  bone, 
1^  rise,  as  it  does  in  soft  pcrts,  to  enlarge- 
XDCDt  in  every  direction,  to  elongation  as 
wdJ  as  increase  of  drcumferenoe. 

Bat  in  other  cases  the  elongation  is  pro- 
iMblj  due  to  the  more  genuine  hypertrophy 
iriiich  follows  the  increased  flow  of  blood. 
Ay  for  example,  a  small  portion  of  bone, 
[    drcnmscribed   necrosis,    ia  actively 
all  the  adjacent  part  is  more  vas- 
henoe  may  arise  a  genuine  hyper- 
trophy, audi  as  1  have  shown  in  hair  under 
■milar  circamstanoes.    Or,  when  an  ulcer  of 
the    integoments    has    long    existed  in    a 
y«Mm^    person,    the   subjacent  bone    may 
ifaara  in  the  increased  afflux  of  blood,  and 
Bay   enlarge  and  elongate.     Even,  it  ap- 
pears, when  one  bone  is  diseased,  another 
in  the  same  limb  may   thus  be  increased 
In  length.     A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind    has    lately   been    observed    by   Mr. 
Holdeo,  in  a  young  man,  who,  in  childhood, 
had  necrods  of  the  left  tibia,  one  of  the  cdn- 
aeqoenoes  of  which  was  defective  growth  of 
the  left  1^,  with  shortening  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  an  inch.    Yet  the  whole  limb  is 
not  shorter  than  the  other ;  for,  without  any 
apparent    morbid    change   of  texture,  the 
featmr  of  the  same  side  has  grown  so  as  to 
compeante  for  the  shortenbg  of  tbe  tibia. 

I  most  not  forget  to  say,  that  the  interest 
of  these  cases  of  inequality  of  the  limbs  by 
i^gtiw«iing  of  one  of  tbe  bones,  is  increased 
by  comparison  with  another  class  of  cases,  in 
which  as  great  or  greater  inequality  of 
length  depends  on  one  limb  being  anormally 
fhert.  In  these,  the  short  limb  has  been 
the  seat  of  atrophy,  through  paralysis  of  the 
ttosdes  dependent  on  some  of  tbe  very  nu- 
menus  conditions  in  which  they  may  be 
rendered  inactive.  The  complication  of  the 
cases,  tbe  talipes,  and  the  curvatures  of  the 
tfiotf  depending,  as  they  do,  on  the  ine- 
quality of  the  length  of  the  limbs,  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  will  be  alike  in  both ; 
and  much  care  may  be  needed  in  diagnosis, 
to  ten  which  of  the  limbs,  the  long  one  or 
the  short  one,  is  in  error.  The  best  charac- 
ters probably  are,  that  when  a  limb  is, 
through  disea«e  or  atrophy,  too  short,  it  will 
be  fbnnd,  in  comparison  with  the  other,  de- 
fective in  circumference  as  well  as  in  length ; 
its  muscles,  partaking  of  the  atrophy,  will 


be  weak  and  flabby,  and  all  its  tissues  wUl 
bear  signs  of  imperfect  nutrition.  If  none 
of  these  characters  be  found  in  the  short 
limb  the  long  one  may  be  suspected,  and 
this  suspicion  will  be  confirmed,  if  there  be 
found  in  it  tbe  signs  of  increased  nutrition — 
enlargement,  growth  of  hair,  and  the  rest ; 
or  if,  in  the  history  of  tbe  case,  there  be 
evidence  of  a  disease  attended  with  an  excess 
in  the  supply  of  blood. 

Continuing  to  select  from  the  Museum 
only  such  examples  of  hypertrophy  as  may 
illustrate  its  general  pathology,  I  pass  over 
many,  and  take  next,  those  which  display 
the  formation  of  corns — a  subject  which, 
while  Hunter  deemed  it  worth  consideration, 
we  shall  not  be  degraded  by  discussing.  He 
made  many  preparations  of  corns,  to  show 
not  only  tbe  thickening  of  the  cuticle,  but 
tbe  formation  of  the  little  sac  of  fluid,  or 
bursa,  between  the  thickened  cuticle  and  the 
subjacent  articulation.  His  design  appears 
to  have  been,  mainly,  to  illustrate  tbe  dif- 
ferent results  of  pressure — to  show  how 
that  which  is  from  without,  produces  thick- 
ening :  that  from  within,  tUnning  and  ab- 
sorption of  parts.  He  says,  having  re- 
gard to  these  specimens,  **  The  cuticle  ad- 
mits of  being  thickened  from  pressure  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  body :  hence  we  find  that  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  those  who  walk  much 
the  cuticle  becomes  very  thick ;  also  on  the 
hands  of  labouring  men.  We  find  this 
wherever  there  is  pressure,  as  on  the  elbow, 
upper  part  of  tbe  little  toe,  ball  of  the  great 
toe,  &c.  Tbe  immediate  and  first  cause  of 
this  thickening  would  appear  to  be  the 
stimulus  of  necessity  given  to  the  cutis  by 
this  pressure,  the  effect  of  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  cuticle  to  defend  the  cutis 
underneath.  Not  only  the  cuticle  thickens, 
but  tbe  parts  underneath,  and  a  sacculus  is 
often  formed  at  the  root  of  the  great  toe, 
between  the  cutis  and  ligaments  of  tbe  joint,, 
arising  from  the  same  cause  to  guard  the 
ligaments  below."* 

In  anotber  place,  he  says,  ''  When,  from< 
without,  pressure  rather  stimulates  than  ir- 
ritates, it  shall  give  signs  of  strength,  and 
produce  an  increase  of  thickening:  but, 
when  from  within,  the  same  quantity  of 
pressure  will  produce  waste  [see,  for  illus- 
trations of  this,  preparations  No.  120  and 
121  in  the  Pathological  Museum];  for  the 
first  effect  of  tbe  pressure  from  without  is 
the  disposition  to  thicken,  which  is  rather  an 
operation  of  strength ;  but  if  it  exceeds  the 
stimulus  of  thickening,  then  the  pressure 
becomes  an  irritator,  and  the  power  appears 
to  give  way  to  it,  and  absorption  of  the 
parts  pressed  takes  place,  so  that  nature 
very  r«uiily  takes  on  those  steps  which  are 

*  Mr.  Palmer's  edition  of  Hunter's  Works, 
vol.  i.  page  560 :  quoted  in  the  Pathological 
Catalogue  of  the  Col£ege  Museum,  voL  L  p.  4—5. 
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to  get  rid  of  an  eztraneouf  body,  Irat  aj^ 
pears  not  only  not  ready  to  let  extraneous 
bodies  enter  Ate  body»  bat  endeaToars  to  ex- 
dtde  tbem  by  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  parts."* 

It  is  evident  from  these  passages  that  Mr. 
Hnnter  was  aware  that  pressure  from 
without  might  produce  atrophy  ;  though  he 
may  appear  to  fiiTour  the  belief,  which,  I 
think,  is  commonly  adopted  as  on  his  au- 
thority, that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  is 
that  which  detemines  its  result.  Really, 
the  result  seems  to  depend  more  on  whether 
the  pressure  be  occasional  or  constant. 
Constant  extra-pressure  on  a  part  always 
appears  to  produce  atrophy  and  absorption  ; 
occasional  pressure  may,  and  usually  does, 
produce  hypertrophy  and  thickening.  All 
the  thickenings  of  the  cuticle  are  the  conse- 
quences of  occasional  pressure, — ^as  the 
pressure  of  shoes  in  occasional  walking, 
tools  occasionally  used  with  the  hand,  and 
the  Uke :  for  it  seems  a  necessary  condition 
fcr  hypertrophy,  in  most  parts,  that  they 
should  enjoy  interrals  in  which  their  nutri- 
tion may  go  on  actively.  But  constant 
pressure,  whether  from  within  or  from 
without,  always  appears  to  produce  absorp- 
tion :  and  there  are  here  many  interesting 
examples  of  its  effects. 

These  vertebrcef  illustrate  very  well  the 
remits  of  pressure  by  aneurisms  and  tu- 
mors. So  far  as  themsehreti  are  concerned, 
the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  was  from 
without  inwards;  yet  they  are  atrophied, — 
not  idcerated,  but  hollowed  out,  and  re- 
modelled in  adaptation  to  the  shape  of  the 
aneurismal  sac.^ 

So,  also,  the  pressure  of  this  loose  mass  of 
bone  in  the  knee-joint}  was  from  without 
inwards ;  but  its  result  was  atrophy, — the 
formation  of  a  deep  pit  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  in  which  it  lay  safely  and  almost 
tightly  lodged. 

Again,  we  have  here  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  one  of  the  lower  incisor  teeth  of  a 
rodent  animal  has  continued  its  growth 
after  the  loss  of  the  corresponding  upper 
kicisor ;  and,  being  no  longer  worn  down  by 
attrition  in  growing,  has  achieved  a  most 
unnatural  length.  It  shows  very  well  the 
•onseqnesces  of  constant  pressure ;  for  its 
extremity,  turning  round  so  as  to  form 
nearly  a  complete  circle,  has  come  into 
contact  with  the  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 

,  i  ^,°)1**^!»  Works,  vol.  3,  page  466.  Patho- 
logical  Catalogue,  page  4. 

+  From  the  CoUeife  Museum,  No.  ISIa. 

X  A  ftirther  descnption  of  these  rertebne  may 
fee  found  at  page  53  of  the  Pathological  Catalogue 
of  the  College  Museum,  vol.  i.  In  proof  that 
the  hollowing  out  which  these  bones  present  is 
not  the  result  of  ulcerative  absorption,  their 
cancellous  tissue  is  not  ex|>o8ed ;  being  covered 
by  a  complete  thin  external  layer  of  compact 
tissue. 

S  Prepar.  955,  in  the  College  Museum. 


(like,  as  they  tell,  the  Fakir's  finger-nails 
growing  through  the  thickness  of  his  clenehed 
hand)  it  has  perforated  the  whole  thickneia 
of  the  jaw, — the  absorption  consequent  o« 
ita  pressure  making  way  for  its  onward 
coarse.* 

Here  [sfaevrmg  the  base  of  a  skull]  is, 
perhaps,  a  stranger  case  still.  It  was  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  woman  in  the  dissecting- 
room  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  awi 
tells  itself  all  the  history  that  can,  or  per- 
haps need  be  given.  She  had  an  apertora 
in  the  hard  palate,  and  for  remedy  of  its 
annoyance,  used  to  wear  a  bung,  or  oork, 
in  it.  But  the  constant  pressure  of  so 
rough  an  obturator,  produced  absorption  of 
the  edges  of  the  opening,  making  it  con- 
stantly larger,  and  requiring  that  the  cork 
should  be  often  wound  round  with  tspe  to 
fit  the  widening  gap.  And  thus  the  remedy 
went  on  increasing  the  disease,  till,  of  all  the 
palatine  portions  of  the  upper  maxillary 
and  palate  bones,  nothing  but  their  manpn 
or  outer  shell  remains :  the  rest  is  all  ab- 
sorbed.f 

Lastly,  let  me  show  this  as  an  instance  in 
which,  in  the  same  part,  permanent  pressure 
produced  atrophy,  and  occasional  pressure 
hjrpertrophy.  It  is  a  Chinese  woman's 
foott:^  the  bandaging,  and  constant  com- 
pression in  early  life,  produced  this  dimi- 
nished growth  ;  but  afterwards,  when,  with 
all  the  miserable  doublings  up  and  crowding 
of  the  toes,  it  was  used  in  walking,  the  parts 
of  pressure  became  all  seats  of  ooms. 

These  examples,  then,  may  suffice  to  show 
what  I  have  said — that  constant  pressure  on 
a  part  produces  absorption :  occasional  pres- 
sure (especially  if  combined  with  friction) 
produces  thickening  or  hypertrophy :  and 
these,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  pres- 
sure. And  yet,  let  me  add,  that  Mr. 
Hnnter  was  not  far  wrong — he  never  was ; 
for  neariy  all  pressures  from  without  are 
occasions!  and  intermittent,  and  nearly  aU 
pressures  from  within,  arising,  as  they  do, 
from  the  growth  of  tumors,  the  enlargement 
of  abscesses,  and  the  like,  ara  constant. 

I  will  conclude  this  subject  by  showing 
some  specimens,  which  have,  perhaps,  little 
direct  communication  with  hypertrophy,  yet 
may,  in  some  measure,  illustrate  it. 

We  have  seen  that  Uie  tissues  produced  in 
hypertrophy  ara  always  those  properly  be- 

*  The  specimen  was  exhibited  from  the  Phy- 
siolothcal  Maieum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

t  "The  antrum  is  on  both  sides obhterated  by 
the  apposition  of  its  walls,  its  inner  wall  having 
probably  been  pushed  outwards  as  the  plug  was 
enlarged  to  fit  the  enlarging  apertare  in  the 
plate.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  vomer  also  has 
been  destroyed,  and  the  superior  ethnoidal  cells 
are  laid  open."— Catalogs  of  the  Anat.  Mu$.  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  UogpitoL  jMf;e  51,  No.  232. 

%  From  the  Museum  or  bt.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 
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to  Um  put.  or  an  healthy  perfect 
howeTer  highly  organued  the  pai^t 
oilvged  may  be.  And  this  at  once  diatin- 
goiihea  them  from  the  direct  products  of  a 
aorbid  process,  for  a  highly  organised  tissue 
B  very  rarely,  indeed,  formed  in  a  diseased 
proeesa.  Soeh  an  faistanoe,  however,  I 
have  nam  to  mention ;  and  in  this  a  tissneis 
pndmoed  by  disesse,  which  appears  to  be 
even  more  highfy  organised,  and  is  of  more 
complex  stractnre,  than  that  in  whiih  it  is 


The  case  I  refer  to  is  that  of  ovarian 
cysts.  These,  yon  know,  often  contain  fatfy 
matter  or  tissoe,  hair  and  teeth,  and  other 
ciganised  structures,  either  attached  to  thin 
«d]s,  as  if  growing  from  them,  or  lying 
loose  in  thar  cavities.  But,  till  Dr.  Kohl- 
imseh^  examined  them  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  was  not,  I  think,  known  that  the 
fit  and  bur  are  produced  in  a  truly  cu- 
taneous structure  growing  on  the  inner  sur- 
ftce  of  the  cyst.  In  thisf,  and  in  other 
specaaens,  I  have  had  opportunity  of  Ten- 
lying  his  observations,  and  of  finding,  as  he 
^describes,  that  (as  in  the  diagram)  the  pro- 
Bunent  substance  in  which  the  hair  grows  is 
really  a  piece  of  skin,  having  a  wdl  orga- 
msed,  tough,  and  thin  layer,  like  the  firm 
enter  latyer  of  cutis ;  that  this  rests  on  true 
adipose  tissue,  arranged  like  the  sub-cuta- 
Moos  fat  of  the  common  integument ;  and 
that  the  eutis  tiius  formed  is  covered  by 
well-organised  epidermis,  and  contains  em- 
bedded in  it  hair-follicles  and  sebaceous 
giands  as  well  formed  as  on  the  proper 
integument.  He  adds,  that  it  also  contains 
sweat  gisnds :  but  these  I  have  not  seen. 

This  specimen  existed  in  part  of  a  very 
laiige  midtilocular  cyst,  the  other  divisions 
of  which  contained  some  fatty  matter  and 
loose  hair;  others,  various  fluids:  others, 
secondary  and  tertiary  cysts.  And  this  is 
commonly  the  case ;  the  cysts  are  so  large 
when  they  come  to  be  examined,  that  we 
cannot  teU  their  origin. 

But  here  is  oiie$,  a  virgm  ovary,  with 
a  cyst,  the  small  size  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  structure  of  its  walls,  and  the  mode  in 
whidi  they,  are  connected  with  the  sur- 
roBuding  substance  of  the  ovary,  leave  no 
doobt  that  it  is  a  simply  enlarged  Graafian 
vnkle.  Yet  it  contains  a  small  mass  of  fat, 
exactly  resembling  the  subcutaneous  fiat, 
with  its  tough  fibro-ceUular  partitions. 

So.  then,  we  may  conclude  concerning 
these  cysts,  that  they  are  Graafian  vesicles, 
enlarged  and  diseased,  and  yet  retaining  that 


«  Mailer's  Archiv,  1843,  pace  365. 

t  i*repar.  164a,  in  the  College  Museam :  de- 
scribed at  mice  69  of  the  Pathological  Catalogue, 
voL  i.  Other  portions  of  the  same  cyst  are  pre- 
acrved  in  preparations  165a  and  165b. 

t  From  the  Pathological  Maseam  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Sorgeons. 


marveUoua  formative  energy  which,  eves 
independent  of  impregnation^  and  undeir 
only  morlnd  excitement,  can  produce  ia 
Uiem  well-fiirmed  tissues,  which  may  bring 
to  perfection  growths  imbedded  in  them. 
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Casb  XL — On  duseetion^  no  lesion  to 
account  for  death. 

Mrs.  M*Powrie,  set.  50,  married: 
from  50,  BUckfriars  Wynd ;  accommo- 
dation pretty  good.  Admitted  Sept. 
25th,  1843. 

Has  for  some  years  past  been  of  in* 
temperate  habits ;  volume  of  flesh 
rather  spare;  colour  of  skin  natural; 
countenance  febrile-looking,  and  eyes 
slightly  suffused.  About  three  weeks 
previous  to  admission,  was  somewhat 
indisposed  for  a  few  days,  but  subse- 
quently recovered.  On  the  16th  inst. 
was  taken  ill  with  general  museular 
pains,  headache,  shiverin^s,  sickness, 
&c.,  which  were  followed  oy  floodings 
and  slight  sweating.  Since  that  time 
has  continued  to  experience  a  con- 
tinuance of  her  pains.  Cause  assigned 
was  contagion.  On  entering  the  hos- 
pital, the  symptoms  were  as  lollows : — 
Fulse  60,  of  moderate  strength,  and 
regular ;  tongue  covered  with  a  whitish 
fur;  bowels  opened  by  medicine ;  tem- 
perature natural;  no  exhalation  nor 
cutaneous  eruption;  slept  well  the 
previous  night  from  a  dose  of  mu- 
riate of  morphia.  In  the  mornia? 
the  headache  had  greatly  subsidedy 
and  the  intellect  was  clear  and  col- 
lected. Still  complains  of  great  pain, 
and  muscular  power  much  enfeebled* 
Has  some  abdominal  and  epigastric 
tenderness  upon  pressure. — ^Mist.Salin. 
Diaph.  Jviij.;  Cap.  5j.  4ta  q.  q.  horA. 

26ih. — Pulse  80 ;  temperature  mode- 
rate ;  epigastric  tenderness  still  con- 
siderable ;  complains  of  general  pains 
and  headache. 

27th. — ^Much  the  same  to-day. 
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28th. — ^Passed  a  tolerably  easy  night ; 
bowels  open;  no  sweating;  still  has 

fains,  and  is  much  debilitated  {  tongue 
Fown  and  inclined  to  dryness ;  pulse 
100 ;  skin  hot;  epigastric  tenderness 
considerable.  Ordered  the  following : 
—9?  Vini  Inecac,  Vini  Ant.  Tart.  aa. 
5ij. ;  Sol.  Mur.  Morph.  '^xsb,;  Aquie 
3ij.  Sit.  Mist.  cap.  statim.  quart, 
partem  et  rep.  omni  quarta  hor&. 

29th. — ^Yesterday  evening,  7  o'clock, 
she  very  suddenly  sunk  into  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  beinc^  unable  to 
move  as  previously ;  at  tne  same  time 
the  surface  (especially  on  the  lower 
extremities)  became  cold ;  pulse  100, 
extremely  weak.  Wine  was  imme- 
diately administered,  half  an  ounce 
being  given  every  half  hour.  At  mid- 
night, little  or  no  improvement  having 
taken  place,  the  quantity  was  increased, 
and  some  whiskey  given.  At  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  pulse  was  found 
improved,  and  the  skin  had  become 
generally  warmer  and  more  natural. 
She  had  now  taken  eight  ounces  of 
wine  and  one  of  whiskey.  The  mix- 
ture was  omitted  last  evening.  Was 
restless  this  morning,  being  wandering 
and  uncollected;  tried  several  times  to 
get  out  of  bed.  She  now  (visit  at 
noon)  lies  on  her  side  in  a  dull  and 
exhausted  condition,  moaninc;  occa- 
sionally as  if  expressive  of  pain ; 
slumbers  a  little,  but  is  easily  awoke, 
and  answers  any  question  collected 
and  rationally ;  pupils  natural;  tongue 
moist,  dark  in  the  centre ;  temperature 
moderate,  but  inclined  to  be  chilly; 
pulse  122,  soft,  but  of  rather  better 
strength  than  last  night.  There  are, 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  body, 
dark,  circumscribed,  persistent  patches. 
Wine  to  be  continued. 

dOth. — Restless  last  night,  when 
gt.  XXX.  Sol.  Mur.  Morph.  were  given, 
after  which  she  slept  until  3  a.m.  Had 
no  wine  during  that  time ;  afterwards 
the  stimulants  were  regularly  given. 
Bowels  opened  by  an  injection  this 
morning.  She  now  lies  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  with  the  eyes  half 
open,  and  apparently  in  a  distressed 
state,  being  somewhat  restless,  moans, 
and  the  trachial  rftle  is  heard  ;  ^ves 
some  utterance  in  indistinct  and  mar- 
ticulate  muttering.  Is  roused  with 
difficulty,  but  appears  to  understand 
what  is  said,  answering  simple  ques- 
tions, though  with  exertion,  then  she 
soon  relapses  into  her  wonted  state  of 


dejection ;  eyes  clear ;  pupils  natural, 
but  somewhat  fixed,  ana  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ramiform  injection  of  conjunc- 
tiva. Protrudes  the  tongue  readily, 
which  is  thickly  coated  with  a  yellow- 
ish fur,  but  moist.  Temperature  of 
surface  elevated ;  hands  and  feet  cold ; 
pulse  120,  compressible. — ^  Sol.  Mur. 
Morph.  5ij, ;  Mist.  Camph.  Jvi. ;  Sit. 
Mist.  Cap.  3j.  4ta  q.  a.  hora.  Hot 
bottles  to  be  applied  to  tne  feet. 

Oct.  1. — Continued  to  sink,  and  died 
last  night. 

Sectio  Cadaverit, 

Head, — ^Brain  presents  much  about 
the  natural  appearance;  no  effusion 
into  the  ventricles,  nor  any  softening 
or  injection. 

Thorax. — ^Lungs  much  loaded,  yield- 
ing, on  pressure,  a  copious  flow  of 
frothy  serum,  mixed  with  blood ;  cre- 
pitant pretty  generally ;  both  lungs  are 
attached  by  old  adhesions  to  the  pleura 
costalis,  especially  the  right  lobe, 
which  was  very  voluminous.  Heart 
natural. 

i4  Mom«n.— Liver  healthy,  weiehs 
2  lb.  6  oz. ;  bile  thin.  Spleen  rather 
soft,  somewhat  congested ;  weighs  6  oz. ; 
otherwise  of  natural  appearance.  Kid- 
neys, stomach,  intestines,  and  other 
parts,  quite  healthy. 

Remarks.— This  woman's  case  af- 
fords a  good  example  of  what  we  oc- 
casionally see  in  fever,  viz.  a  gradual 
and  irremediable  declension  of  vital 
power ;  a  sinking  of  nature  which  no 
efforts  can  obviate.  The  sudden  man- 
ner in  which  she  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  as  well  as  the  symptoms 
which  then  were  ushered  in,  suggest 
that  the  brain  was  the  seat  of  lesion ; 
the  post*  mortem  appearances,  however, 
save  no  acknowledged  evidence  as  to 
the  true  cause  of  death.  A  sudden 
sinking  of  this  description  occasionally 
occurs  in  fever  patients,  after  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  its  acme,  and  all 
danger  seems  past.  Two  instances  I 
particularly  remember  of  what  is  now 
stated.  These  were  in  the  persons  of 
two  females  under  the  care  of  the  late 
Dr.  Graham.  They  came  into  the 
hospital  in  the  epidemic  fever,  and 
passed  through  the  disease  in  the  or- 
dinary manner,  and  had  so  far  im- 
proved  as  to  be  placed  upon  a  better 
diet.  They  both  died  suddenly  during 
the  night,  sinking  as  if  from  a  general 
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fidlure  of  actioo  in  the  vital  omns, 
nor  did  the  inspections  throw  any  light 
upon  the  real  cause  of  such  unexpected 
tenniDatioDS.  In  convalescents  from 
typhus  I  have  known  the  same  occur, 
and  Dr.  Graham  then  informed  me 
that,  during  the  many  years  of  his 
practice,  he  could  call  to  mind  many 
nmilar  instances  in  which  fever  pa- 
tients had  died  in  this  unaccountable 
manner. 

"IKIII. — Museular  and  arthritic  pains 
were  extttdingltf  common  during  com- 
waieicemee. 

The  brief  observations  to  be  made 
upon  this  head  might,  perhaps,  with 
more  pronriety,  have  been  |)laced  under 
the  sequeue,  but  as  the  pains  in  ques- 
tion were  experienced  during  the 
febrile  paroxysm,  as  well  as  in  con- 
-walescence,  and  as  this  peculiarity 
fbnned  a  striking  feature  in  the  pa- 
-fiiology,  the  £sct  is  here  noticed.  At 
the  first  the  aflfection  was  attributed  to 
changes  of  temperature  or  peculiari- 
tica  in  the  weather,  bat  as  the  patients 
complained  the  same  of  those  pains 
when  they  had  not  been  removed 
into  another  ward,  at  all  seasons  and 
nnder  all  varieties  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  was  obvious  that  the  cause  was  re- 
ferrible  to  the  disease,  and  not  to  ex- 
trinsic influences.  Sometimes  the 
larger  joints,  especially  the  knees  and 
elbows,  were  so  considerably  affected, 
and  the  muscular  pains  so  severe,  as  to 
demand  a  somewhat  active  treatment ; 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  however, 
these  pains  called  for  little  if  any  re- 
medial measures,  and  as  the  patient 
recovered  his  strength  they  gradually 
deereased.  When  complained  of  dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  of  the  fever  the 
severer  cases  seemed  to  resemble  acute 
Theomatism,  bat  the  redness  and  swell- 
ing 80  common  in  rheumatic  fever  were 
not  present.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  work 
previously  alluded  to,  notices  the  same 
fact  as  being  common  in  the  epidemic 
oi  1817-20.  **  A  very  common  symp- 
tom," says  that  author,  "occurring 
sometimes  in  the  disease,  but  oftener 
during  convalescence,  was  rheumatic 
pains  of  the  joints,  which  occasioned 
considerable  annoyance  to  the  patients, 
and  was  removed  with  difficulty.'** 
Br.  Connack  says  that  he  "  found 
arthritic  and  general  pains  in  jaundiced 

«  Wekh,  On  Bloodlettini^  in  Fever,  p.  18. 


cases  most  severe,  an  observation  worth 
regarding,  from  the  connexion  which 
subsists  oetween  jaundice  and  rheu- 
matism, as  has  been  particularly  ad- 
verted toby  Dr.  Graves."  Gilikrist, 
Moreno, and  certain  other  writers  on  the 
yellow  fever,  mention  pains  of  a  simi- 
lar description  taking  place  in  patients 
labouring  under,  and  recently  passed 
through,  that  disease.  Probably  the 
most  plausible  supposition  respecting 
the  cause  of  these  pains  would  be  to 
refer  them  to  aninquinated  state  of  the 
blood,  arising  from  impairment  of 
function  in  the  renal  and  sudoriparous 
organs,  thus  vitiating  the  vital  fluid 
by  the  non-removal  of  these  noxious 
(Nirticles  from  the  circulation,  which 
are  produced  from  the  nitrogenised 
eShte  matters,  so  abundantly  evolved 
during  the  progress  of  fever,  as  before 
mentioned,  and  which  during  health 
are  conveyed  from  the  system  by  their 
natural  excretory  channels.  In  Table 
No.  Yl.,  out  of  450  cases,  375,  being 
i  in  1-2,  or  5  cases  out  of  6,  had  those 
pains  during  the  febrile  paroxysm  or 
convalescence,  but  most  especially  in 
the  latter.  In  Table  No.  VII.  out  of  40 
cases,  23  or  1  in  1 73  were  thus  affected ; 
and  in  Table  No.  VIII.  out  of  80 
cases,  40,  or  1  in  2,  had  the  same  dar- 
ing convalescence. 

XIV. — A  peculiar  form  of  ophthal- 
mttis  not  unfrequently  supervened 
during  convalescence,  (See  Se- 
quela.) 
XV.  —  The  mortalitif  was  very  small. 
The  mortalities  of  fever  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  type  of  the 
epidemic,  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
class  of  people  with  whom  it  is 
chiefly  restricted,  together  with  innu- 
merable other  moral  and  physical  in- 
fluences by  which  the  results  are  im- 
portantly modified.  In  the  pestiferous 
localities  of  cities  and  large  towns, 
where  the  lower  orders  are,  from  a 
multitude  of  circumstances,  particu- 
larly prone  to  disease,  there  the  deaths 
are  always  mater,  notwithstanding  the 
essential  characters  of  the  distemper 
being  identically  the  same.  This  fact 
has  long  been  particularly  noticed  in 
Edinburgh,  where  epidemic  visitations 
of  fever,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
been  so  common,  and  where  there  is 
such  a  manifest  difference  between  the 
wretched  poor  of  the  old  town  and  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  new.  In 
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Gkegow,  Dundee,  and  other  places,  the 
same  obaervation  might  with  equal 
aptness  be  applied,  and  it  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted  that  such  an  infinitude  of 
circumstances  are  in  operation  in  the 
large  towns  of  Scotland,  which  not 
enly  propagate  disease,  but  fearfully 
■veil  the  bills  of  mortality.  The 
average  mortality  of  the  epidemic  of 
1817-20  was  1  in  25  or  30;  in  that  of 
1826-7,  1  in  10*33;  in  1837,  1  in  10; 
and  in  that  of  1838  it  was  so  high  as 
1  in  6*27.  All  these  visitations,  except 
the  former,  were  of  a  strictly  ty- 
phoid nature.  In  the  yellow  fever,  to 
which  disease  some  physicians  said 
the  epidemic  of  1843-4^  bore  a  great 
resemblance,  or  was  a  modification  of, 
the  mortali^  is  sometimes  so  fright- 
liilly  high  that  the  recovenes  form  but 
mere  fractional  exceptions.  At  Barce- 
lona, in  1821,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
perished,  and  at  Marcia  in  1804,  out  of 
134  cases  there  treated,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  recovered ;  and  in  this 
appalling  afiection  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  two-thirds  of  those  who 
took  it  have  been  swept  off!  From 
the  great  difierence  which  there  is  in 
this  respect  alone  between  the  Scotch 
and  true  yellow  fever,  it  is  impossible 
to  conclude  that  the  former  was  in  its 
essential  nature  like  the  latter.  In  the 
seven  days'  fever,  according  to  the 
tabular  forms  which  have  been  given, 
the  average  was  1  in  20.  Dr.  Cormack's 
cases  averaged  1  in  16i. 

Post-mortem  appearances. — The  es- 
sential nature  of  fever,  as  hath  been 
previously  observed,  still  being  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  every  means 
vhereby  correct  conclusions  are  likely 
to  be  arrived  at  should  be  carefully 
pursued;  and  none,  perhaps,  are  so 
well  calculated  to  ensure  this  deside- 
ratum as  a  diligent  observance  of  the 
lesions  discoverable  after  death.  These 
lesions,  however,  are  frequently  so 
various  in  their  character,  so  differently 
located,  of  all  degrees  of  intensity,  and 
sometimes  even  seem  not  at  all  to  exist, 
or  where  they  do,  appear  unimportant, 
and  not  calculated  to  arrest  the  natural 
actions  of  the  vital  organs;  or  it  may 
be,  are  not  cognizable  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowled^:  hence  it  is 
that  the  study  of  morbid  parts  in  fever 
has  not  been  attended  with  those  satis- 
factory results  which  have  proceeded 
from  this  mode  of  investigation  relative 


to  other  diseases.  It  is  before  stated, 
that,  whatever  the  fundamental  nature 
of  fever  may  be,  it  has  a  particular 
proneness  during  its  course  to  institute 
the  inflammatory  state ;  this,  it  is  most 
probable,  depending  upon  an  impair* 
ment  in  the  nervous  and  organic  ner- 
vous influence  proper  to  those  parts  in 
which  the  inflammatory  process  is  dis- 
covered, which,  by  producing  derange- 
ment in  the  circulatory  function,  would 
be  followed  by  the  sequent  tndn  of 
inflammatory  phenomena:  hence,  as 
before  insisted,  the  lesions  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  fever  are  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  complications  or  results  of 
a  primary  morbid  state,  than  conditions 
constituting  a  first  cause  to  the  symp- 
toms manifested.  In  diflferent  coun« 
tries  the  fever  of  the  continued  form 
now  in  question  presents  lesions  ia 
certain  parts  more  than  others ;  and 
different  epidemics,  even  in  the  same 
locality,  rarely,  if  ever,  are  marked  by 
precisely  similar  post-mortem  appear- 
ances— a  circumstance  which,  amid 
other  considerations,  areues  in  favour  of 
the  supposition,  that  the  specific  poi- 
sons essentially  vary. 

The  deaths  which  occurred  in  the 
seven  days'  fever  were  by  far  most  fre- 
quent in  those  instances  of  jaundiced 
complication ;  nevertheless  many  cases 
of  inspection  were  to  be  noticed  in 
which  discoloration  of  the  surface 
very  slightly  or  not  at  all  existed. 
The  following  description,  which  is  a 
generalization  deduced  from  a  number 
of  cases,  most  particularly  applies  to 
those  instances  in  which  the  biliary 
secretion  was  deranged,  and  which 
constituted  the  most  severe  form  of  the 
disease. 

External  aspect, — The  yellowness 
of  the  surface  was  sometimes  of  a  very 
deep  tincture,  and  always  became  more 
intense  after  death;  the  face,  neck, 
chest,  and  abdomen,  were  most  highly 
coloured,  and  the  conjunctivae  in  the 
worst  cases  was  of  a  saffron  vellow. 
The  penis,  scrotum,  pinna  of  the  ear, 
and  some  of  the  flexures  of  the  body, 
occasionally  presented  dark,  purplish- 
brown,  ecchymosed-looking  patches. 
In  certain  instances  where  blisters  had 
been  applied,  the  vesicated  part  ex- 
hibited a  deep  mahoj^any  colour,  the 
circumscription  of  which  was  clear  and 
well  defined.  The  livid  patches  re- 
ferred to  seemed  rather  to  be  the  result 
of  capillary  exudation   than  that  of 
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speedy  decomposition,  as  the  bodies  did 
not  ajipear  to  decompose  earlier  in  this 
tban  in  typhus  fever.      Brain, — The 
«]]cepfaaIoid  mass  did  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  manifest  any  marked  appearance 
beyond  what  is  seen  in  the  kinds  of 
fever  with  which  we  are  more  familiar: 
this  of  coarse  varied  according  to  the 
degree   of    active    cerebral    affection 
daring  life ;  and  in  cert^iin  cases  there 
were  the  obvioas  traces  of  acute  disease. 
The  dura  mater  was  scarcely  at  any 
time  affected.    Often  an  unimportant 
qaantity  of  serous  effusion   was  dis- 
csoveied  beneath  the  arachnoid,  as  well 
as  the  yellowish-grey  pustular-looking 
depositions  of   lymph    so    commonly 
noticed  nnder  this  membrane  in  cases 
of  fever.      Sometimes  the  sub-arach- 
noid flaid  was  of  an  opaque  milky- 
looking     character.       The    centrum 
ovale    was    not    more    than    usually 
stodded    with   bloody    puncta.      The 
•eram  found  in  the    ventricular   ca- 
vities   of    the    organ    varied  from  a 
couple  of  drachms  to  two  or  three 
oonces,  was  of  a  slight  straw  colour 
when  abundantly  present,  and  in  some 
nistance8,on  being  analyzed,  presented 
the  crystals  of  urea.    Lungs. — These 
OTgans'were  less  frequently  found  dis- 
ewed  than  in  typhus,  and  «uch  lesion 
as  existed  was  mostly  of  a  bronchial 
character,    as    evinced    by    an     in- 
erease  of  secretion    and   a    vascular 
eondition  of  the  lining  of  the  tubes. 
With  regard  to  the  heartj  no  states 
meriting  notice  were  apparent.    The 
pkmrynx  and  eetophagus  were  generally 
natural,  without  any  epitheliaf  excori- 
ation, as  spoken  of  with  regard  to  these 
organs  in  yellow  fever.    Where  there 
had   been    grumous   vomiting,    these 
parts  were  more  or  less  besmeared  with 
the  dark  matters  similar  to  those  found 
m  the  stomach  and  duodenum.    The 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomoch   at 
times    showed    ecchyBK>8ed  -  looking 
patches,  varying  from  an  inch  or  two 
inches  in  diameter  to  the  half  of  its 
intemsl  mrfece.    Adherent  to  the  rugie 
might  be  seen  a  ^listening  gelatinous- 
like  substance,  and  it  appeared  as  partly 
consisting  of   exuded  blood.     Where 
these  patehes  were  present,  the  mem- 
htane   by  which  they  were   covered 
more  readilv  brdie  beneath  the  fingers 
than  it  did  in  other  places ;  and  the 
submnrons  tissue,  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, exhibited  the  coaguls  of  ex- 
tiavaaatcd  blood.     Ulceration  was  of 


very  rare  occurrence.  The  cavity  of 
the  organ  sometimes  contained  a  dark 
grumous  matter,  very  similar  to  that 

?'ected  in  black  vomit  of  yellow  fever, 
hese  instances  were,  however,  onlr 
in  some  cases  noticed,  and  the  daik 
bilious-looking  fluid  ¥ras  much  mom 
frequently  olwerved.     The  duodenum 
was  often  pretematurally  vascular,  but 
Brunner's  glands  very  seldom  ulcerated, 
and  its  contents  were  of  a  viscid  bilious 
secretion,  or  matter  similar  to  that  to 
be  seen  in  the  stomach.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  degree  of  injection,  the 
jejunum  was  unaltered.     The  ileum  in 
many    cases    1     carefully   examined 
through  the  whole  extent  of  its  internal 
surface,   and   especially  towards   the 
ccBcal  extremitv,  and  around  the  ileo- 
coecal  valve,  where  the  glands  are  f^ 
quently  found  in  an  ulcerous  state  in 
ordinary  typhus,  but  in  scarcely  any 
or  no  instances  was  ulceration  theie 
found  in  this  fever.    This  morbid  con- 
dition, so   much   spoken   of   by  the 
French  pathologists,  and  named    by 
Bretonneau  "  dothinenterite/*  was  not 
a  lesion  at  all  common  in  the  fever  of 
1843-44.    M.  Louis  regards  a  disor- 
ganization  of  Peyer's  glands  as  consti- 
tuting the  true  pathology  of  certain 
types  of  fever,  a  doctrine  which  has 
made  some  progress  in   France,   but 
only  by  some  authorities  subscribed 
to  here.       Andral    has    shown    that 
the  ileum  and  caecum  are  far  more 
prone  than  the  other   bowels  to  be 
thus  affected.    Out  of  92  cases  given 
by  Andral,   the  lower  third    of  the 
ileum  was  ulcerated  in  38  instances, 
and  the  caecum  in  15.    Occasionally 
some  degree  of  vascularity,  it  is  most 
probable  chiefly  depending  upon  the 
irritative  properties  of  the  bile,  was 
noticed.    There  might  also  at  times  be 
observed  some  dark,  brownish-looking 
patches,  closely  resembling  the  dis*- 
coloration   spoken  of  wi^h  regard  to 
the  villi  of  the  stomach,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  corresponding    with  these 
stains  readily  gave  way  beneath  the 
Angers.    The  submucous  cellular  tissue 
there    contained  extravasated   blood* 
Dr.  Cormack,  in  his  dissections,  par- 
ticularly noticed  this  fact.    Examina- 
tions made  on  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  were  in  the  hospitals  at  tne  ttaie 
of  the  epidemic,  and  died  of  genuine 
typhus,  very  frequently  showed  ulce- 
ration of  the  lower  bowels,  and  up 
to   the  time   of  the   commencement 
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of  the   epidemic  (1842)    the   leinon 
inquestion  was  very  mach  more  fre- 
quently  met   with;    but    then    the 
type    of  fever   at    that  time  preva- 
lent was  strictly  typhoid,  and  conse- 
qnentlv  very  diffisrent  to   the   seven 
days'  fever.    What  has  been  said  with 
regard  to  the  ileam  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  applied  to  the  caeMm,  as  this 
organ  presented  no  marked  characters 
beyond  what  is  related  of  the  former. 
The   colon    was   often  injected,  and 
sometimes  presented  the  dark  ecchy- 
mosed-looking  patches  above  described. 
The  solitary  glands  did  not  become 
disorganised.    In  no  inspection  which 
came  under  my  own  observation  did 
the  rectum  manifest  any  very  distinc- 
tive character,  but  Dr.  Cormack,intwo 
or  three   instances,  discovered  it  in- 
tensely injected,  with  submucous  ex- 
travasation of  blood.    From  what  has 
now  been  said  relative  to  the  di^stive 
surface,  in  this  fdrm  of  fever,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  was  a  far  less  tendency 
to  glandular  ulceration  than  in  typhus, 
which  was  the  description  of  fever  that 
had  for  many   years  previously  pre- 
vailed in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland, 
and  even  in  protracted  cases,  where 
the  patient  had   relapses,   and  thus 
some  time  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
disease,  the  lesion  was  scarcely  at  all 
observed.    A.  general  state  of  conges- 
tion, it  is  shewn,  was  the  most  marked 
appearance.    From  the  accounts  given 
by   various    authors    respecting    the 
yellow  fever,  it  appears  that  in  that 
disease  intestinal  ulceration  is  of  un- 
usual  occurrence.       No   organ    was 
perhaps  so  very  generally  affected  as 
the  liver,  and  even  in  those  cases  in 
which   yellowness   was   not   present, 
and  where  there  was  little  room  for 
supposing  that  disease  there  existed, 
inspection  demonstrated  preternatural 
congestion.    The  serous  covering  very 
seldom  bore,  any  traces  of  inflammatory 
action,    whilst    the    parenchymatous 
fitructure  was  mostly  m  a  tur^d  con- 
dition.   On  making  a  free  section  the 
larger  vessels  were  engorged  with  dark 
bl(^,  which  would  slowly  ooze  from 
the  divided  surfaces,  and  a  deep-olive 
yellowish  viscid  secretion  might  also 
be*  seen  in  unusual  abundance.    The 
colour  of  the  organ  varied,  sometimes 
being  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  or  of  a 
paler  hue ;  the  former,  however,  was 
the  most  frequent.    The  gall- bladder, 
in  every  inspection  which  came  under 


my  own  notice,   was  pretematnrallT 
distended  with  a  dark  bile,  although 
the  cystic  duct  was  always  pervious, 
and  the  reports  of  others  who  had 
witnessed  autopsies  bore  testimony  to 
the  same.    The  bile  in  some  cases  was 
so  much  inspissated  and  very  tena- 
cious, that,  by  means  of  a  dissecting 
knife,  it  could  be  raised  in  a  ducdle 
string  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
feet,  or,  if  spread  out,  presented  all  the 
appearance  of  a  coherent  membranous 
substance.  There  were  few  inspections 
in  which  the  spleen  was  found  per- 
fectly  natural,   it    being   well    nigh 
always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  con- 
gested, and  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to 
be  four  or  five  times  its  normid  size* 
The  capsule  did  not  become  inflamed, 
but  the  parenchymatous  part  was  often 
found  in  such  a  state  of  disease  as  to 
readily    break    beneath    the    fingers, 
whilst   its   consistence  might   some- 
times be    termed   difflnent,   and   the 
semifluid  bloody  matter  had  a  jam- 
like    appearance.      I    did    not    see 
any    autopsy    in    which   the   organ 
had  gone  into  the  suppurative  state. 
One  case  which  is  now  distinctly  re- 
membered, on  making  a  section  of  the 
organ,  the  divided  surfaces  exhibited  a 
number   of    yellowish   white    spots, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed 
to  that  of  a  No.  4  shot     My  friend 
Dr.    Renaud,    now    of    Manchester, 
kindly   subjected  some  of  those  de- 
posits to  the  field  of  the  microscope, 
and  discovered  them  to  be  composedof 
pus-gloubles.    The  organs  which  were 
next  most  frequently  congested  were  the 
kidneys,    and     minute     examination 
showed    the  Malpighian    and   portal 
plexuses  to  be  engorged  with  blood, 
which,  on  a  section  wing  made,  im- 
parted a  mottled  appearance.    As  in 
all  descriptions  of  fever,  the  blood  un- 
derwent  certain  morbid  changes,  and 
it  is  fully  evident  that  one,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  such  changes, 
was  a  diminution  of  fibrin ;  hence  the 
tendency  which  there  was  to  capillary 
exudajlpn  and  petechial  extravasation. 
On  being  drawn  from  the  veins  it  was 
of  a  less  formative  consistence   than 
natural,  and  Dr.  Cormack  says  that  the 
*' crassamentum  was  a  spongy  mass, 
instead  of  a  firm  fibrinous  clot."  That 
aathor  also  says  that  the  microscope 
revealed  lesion^  as  evinced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pus -globules,  and  in  addition 
that  the  globules  were  found  serrated 
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and  notched.  From  inqairies  made 
perBoually  of  Professor  Allen  Thomp- 
son, who  ixutitnted  the  researches,  it 
appears  that  there  most  have  been 
some  misanderstanding  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Connack,  as  the  former  cud  not 
oorroborate  the  statement  which  is 
made  by  the  latter  in  his  work.  Pus 
gMrales  certainly  did  not  exist  in  the 
blood.  In  order  to  be  fully  satisfied 
on  thia  point,  I  procured  the  blood  of 
a  number  of  patients  in  different  stages 
of  the  disease,  which  my  friend  and 
late  teacher  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  (whose 
liistDlogieal  acquirements,  especially 
withregard  to  morbid  anatomy,  are  well 
hnown  to  the  profession),  had  the 
kindness  to  carefully  examine,  and  this 
gentleman  assured  me  that  no  pus- 
gk>bales  existed,  nor  yet  the  serrated 
and  notched  appearance  as  reported  to 
luiYe  been  observed  by  Professor 
Ibompson.  Dr.  Bennett  also  informed 
me  that,  some  time  ago,  being  anxious 
to  diacover,  if  possible,  in  what  the 
lesion  of  the  blood  in  fever  really 
consisted,  he  with  great  care  examined 
the  vital  fluid  in  a  hundred  cases  of 
typhus,  in  different  durations  of  the 
&eaae  and  under  various  complica- 
tiona,  but  did  not  find  any  structural 
differences  in  the  globules,  and,  indeed, 
arrived  at  no  satisfiEictOTy  conclusions. 
The  asteom  and  white  textures  gene- 
lallv  were,  in  marked  cases,  tinctured 
with  a  yellow  tinge. 

Prom  what  has  now  been  said  rela- 
tive to  this  particular  part  of  the 
inquiry,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  were  the  organs 
ID  which  lesion  was  most  frequently 
detected,  such  consisting  of  a  oighlpr 
eoDgcsted  state,  which  could  not  fail 
to  exert  the  most  deleterious  influence 
on  the  functions  of  the  latter  and  the 
farmer,  and  thus  from  an  impairment 
of  the  actions  of  these  organs  certain 
BMKlNd  processes  were  sure  to  be 
institBtea  in  the  system,  calculated  to 
be  attended  with  serious  results.  In  the 
Ibnn  of  fever  usually  termed  continued, 
common  to  these  islands,  as  also  other 
parts  oi  Europe,  the  researches  of 
modem  pathologists  have  demonstrably 
moved  that  the  lesions  most  frequently 
discoverable  are,  serous  effusion  into 
the  cavities  and  beneath  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  with  ^eat  vas- 
eolari^ ;  an  injected  condition  with 
morbid  secretion  in  the  bronchial 
tubes,  ulceration  in  the  digestive  sur- 


face, especially  in  the  glands  proper 
to  the  mucous  membrane,  &c.  xhese 
discoveries  were  chiefly  made  by  die 
physicians  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Paris,  and  have  up  to 
this  time  been  considered  as  correct 
conclusions.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
account  the  fever  at  present  under  de- 
scription as  strictly  belonging  to  the 
continued  class,  of  which  there  is  no 
doubt,  it  is  evident  that  the  morbid 
anatomy  has  presented  unusuaJ  charac- 
teristics, as  organs  in  the  autopsies  of 
that  distemper  were  as  the  rule  affected, 
which  in  typhus  were  far  less  fre- 
quently diseased.  It  is  true  that  em- 
barrassment of  function,  and  change  in 
the  structure  of  the  brain,  was  some- 
times noticed,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Alison, 
yet  there  were  often  good  'reasons  for 
believing  that  the  head  symptoms,  and 
the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
encephalon,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases, 
were  freauently  referrible  to  a  perver- 
sion of  tne  secretional  functions  of  the 
liver  and  kidnevs,  most  especially  of 
the  latter,  as  it  has  been  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  certain  cases  presented  all 
the  symptoms  of  being  affected  with  a 
narcotic  poison,  thus  rendering  the 
head  complication  of  a  secondary 
rather  than  a  primary  nature. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MEDICAL  ATTBNDANCE  OV  THB  POOB. 

In  a  diflcusion  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill, 
a  noble  lord  moved  the  omission  of  the  dause 
which  allowed  the  appointment  of  medical 
qfieeri.    He  said — 

'*  Though  he  did  not  wiah  to  deprive  the 
parties  of  aid,  he  thought  that  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  industrious  poor  who  now 
^rived  assistance  from  medical  charities: 
ifthoee  eharitiee  were  proper^  and  ^- 
eiently  managed,  tkeg  would  qfford  iuficieni 
aid  to  ail  the  poor  without  medical  relirf 
out  qf  the  poor' rate.  In  moving  the 
amendment,  he  was  testing  the  sincerity  of 
the  Government  as  to  carrying  through  aa 
improved  medical  relief  bill." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  "  humane"  sug- 
gestion that  certain  parties,  are  ready  to 
withdraw  die  pittance  now  allowed  to  the  me- 
dical officers  of  districts,  and  are  quite  ready 
to  make  use  of  the  diaritable  institutions  ii 
the  country  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment 
out  of  the  poor-rate  of  a  comparatively  small 
sum  for  medical  attendance  I  Such  an  un- 
reasonable proposition  was,  we  need  hardly 
say,  negatived. 
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BITE  OP  A  CAT. 

BMPLOTMKNT  OF  BTHKR  VAPOUm  AND 
BBLLAPONNA. 

By  T.  Spbwcbr  Wbllb,  R.N.  F,R.C.S. 

Nmvil  Hospital,  Malta. 

On  Saturday,  Jane  12,  1847, 1  was  re- 
qaested  to  see  a  case  of  hydrophobia  in 
consultation.  The  patient  was  a  Mal- 
tese female,  aged  37,  in  easy  circum- 
stances, married,  but  without  children. 
The  dav  before  at  noon  when  dining, 
she  had  suddenly  experienced  a  *' spasm 
in  the  throat"  on  attempting  to  drink. 
In  the  afternoon,  pain  in  the  throat  and 
behind  the  tip  of  the  sternum  came  on, 
spasms  on  attempting  to  swallow  the 
saliva,  and  general  irritability.  She 
4id  not  think  much  of  it,  however,  and 
went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  The 
pains  and  spasms  increasing,  she  sent 
n>r  Dr.  Adami,  an  intelligent  Maltese 
practitioner  residing  in  her  neighbour- 
hood. This  ffentleman  saw  her  during 
the  night,  and  on  the  morning;  of  Satur- 
day found  all  the  symptoms  increased, 
with  the  addition  of  a  marked  horror 
of  water.  I  did  not  see  her  until  10, 
P.M.  when  I  found  her  sitting  on  one 
end  of  a  sofa  closely  muffled  up  in  a 
thick  shawl,  perfectly  conscious  and 
rational,  althouc^h  the  eyes  had  a  pecu- 
liarly bright  and  wild  appearance.  On 
asking  to  feel  her  pulse  she  made  one 
or  two  convulsive  efforts,  &u\  then 
threw  both  her  arms  wildly  from  under 
her  shawl.  She  was  perspiring  pro- 
lusety ;  the  pulse  was  100,  small  and 
8oft«  The  room  was  warm,  but  on 
opening  the  window  she  rapidly  co- 
vered herself  with  the  shawl  and  com- 
plained of  the  cold  air.  Every  few 
seconds  she  gave  a  convulsive  start, 
and  on  being  questioned,  said  it  arose 
from  a  feeling  of  suflbcation  every  time 
a  drop  of  saliva  reached  the  back  of 
the  mouth.  She  could  not  allow  the 
throat  to  be  examined,  the  approach 
of  any  thing  to  the  mouth  exciting  the 
convulsive  sensation  of  suffocation. 
The  bowels  had  not  been^  opened  for 
■ome  days,  and  on  attempting  to  place 
a  icw  grains  of  calomel  on  the  tongue 
a  very  violent  paroxysm  came  on. 
When  this  ceased,  the  calomel  was 
: placed  in  a  tea-spoon,  which  she  took  in 


her  own  hand,  and  made  several  efforts 
to  carry  it  to  her  mouth,  but  every  time 
it  approached  the  lins  she  threw  her 
arms  wildly  back,  and  at  last  was  oblig- 
ed to  desist,  making  use  of  a  Maltese 
expression,  which,  literally  translated, 
meant  that  she  was  *'  in  harness,  or  in 
armour,"  and  is  stronglv  expressive  of 
the  feeling  of  being  under  tne  irresis- 
tible control  of  some  superior  power. 
On  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
this  case  the  following^  circumstances 
were  elicited : — 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  or  be- 
ginning of  February  last,  a  neighbour 
who  had  owned  a  dog  for  seven  years 
found  that  this  dog  had  strayed.  After 
four  days  it  returned,  but  was  evidently 
ill ;  the  eyes  were  red  and  glaring,  and 
it  could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  On  the 
following  day  its  mouth  was  foaming 
with  saliva,  and  it  made  a  noise  re* 
sembling  the  lowing  of  a  cow.  It  bit 
a  cat  belonging  to  the  same  person, 
and  she  accordingly  determined  to  have 
it  shot.  She  enticed  it  to  follow  her 
to  the  home  of  a  friend  who  had  a  gun, 
but  it  suddenly  stretched  itself  out,  and 
died  in  the  road.  She  took  no  parti- 
cular notice  of  the  circumstance,  as 
hydrophobia  had  been  previously  un- 
known in  Malta  to  the  uneducated. 
Most  of  the  topographical  works  state 
that  it  has  never  occurred;  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  who  heard  of  a  case 
here,  neither  is  there  any  such  word 
in  the  Maltese  language.  Twenty- two 
days  after  the  cat  tiad  been  bitten,  she 
appeared  very  unwell,  and  continued 
very  uneasy  during  two  following  days. 
As  she  was  pregnant,  the  owner 
thought  the  animal  was  suffering  from 
protracted  labour,  and  her  idea  was 
confirmed  by  the  birth  of  three  kittens. 
Seeing  the  catstill  unrelieved,she rubbed 
the  abdomen,  and  while  doing  so  re- 
ceived a  bite  in  the  hand.  The  animal 
soon  became  furious,  running  wildlj 
round  the  room,  and  she  was  therefore 
locked  up  in  a  small  chamber,  but  after 
some  days  she  leaped  from  a  window  at 
a  great  height,  ran  along  the  street, 
and  bit  two  other  women,  five  days 
after  having  bitten  her  own  mistress. 
She  \ras  then  drowned  by  some  of  the 
neighbours.  The  hand  of  the  owner 
swelled  ereally  after  the  bite,  the  pain 
and  swelling  extending  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  she  was  obliged  to  carry  her 
arm  in  a  sling  for  a  fortnight,  but 
has  since  expenenced  no  bad  symptom. 
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One  of  the  women  was  bitten  in  the 
little  finger,  and  profuse  supparation 
followed ;  the  third  was  onr  patient. 
She  was  bitten  on  the  carpo- metacarpal 
aiticttlation  of  the  right  thumb,  and, 
Ibr  ten  days  after,  the  bite  had  a  little 
psin  and  beat  in  the  part,  but  took  no 
notice  of  it.  None  of  the  women  ever 
h&Ting  heard  of  canine  madness,  no 
femr  was  excited,  and  consequently 
imagination  coold  have  had  no  share 
ix&  prodadng  subsequent  symptoms. 
Our  patient  continued  in  good  health, 
1>at  in  Che  third  or  fourth  week  of  May 
complained  of  small  vesicles  under  the 
tongue,  which  opened,  discharged  a 
little  pus,  and  again  formed;  but  the 
cireomstance  did  not  excite  much 
notiee.  Ten  or  twelve  days  before  the 
present  attack  (she  could  not  recollect 
the  precise  day),  the  cicatrix  on  the 
liand  became  a  little  red,  and  a  slight 
burning  pain  shot  at  times  up  the  arm, 
but  this  scarcely  excited  notice,  and  no 
appteheosion.  The  sudden  spasm  on 
attempting  to  swallow  was  the  first 
thing  that  alarmed  her,  and  this  it  will 
be  seen  was  about  three  months  and  a 
balf  after  the  bite,  about  three  weeks 
finn  the  formation  of  sublingual  pus- 
toJes,  and  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the 
period  of  recrudescence  of  ihe  wound. 
I  will  now  return  to  her  condition  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  when  1  first  saw 
faer. 

The  cicatrix  being  still  red  and 
painful,  it  was  thought  that  although 
absorption  of  the  poison  had  long  since 
taken  place,  some 'local  action  exciting 
general  irritation  might  poutbly  be 
going  on,  and  I  therefore,  with  the  free 
eonaent  of  the  patient,  completely  ex- 
cned  the  cicatrix,  not  so  much  with 
the  hope  of  doing  good,  as  with  the 
wish  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
BDgbt  by  some  remote  contingency  be 
off  use,  and  with  the  hope  of  calming 
iJbtt  miad  d  the  snfierer  by  an  assurance 
that  as  the  cause  of  her  suffering  was 
removed,  she  would  do  well.  Indeed, 
the  exeisioQ  was  certainly  followed  by 
a  suta  of  greater  tranquillity;  she 
believed  the  assurance,  and  smiled  in  a 
-very  pecaliar  manner,  remarking  that 
ber  laugh  felt  painful,  and  must  seem 
itrange.  She  did  not  sleep  during  the 
vglit,  bot  the  convulsions  were  less 
vmeat.  On  Monday  rooming  thev  be- 
came much  ag^vated»  whensudoenly 
she  cookd  not  He  down,  and  at  9  a.m. 
1  her  standing  in  the  middle  of 


the  room,  supported  by  two  men,  being 
occasionally  violently  arched  backwards 
convulsively,  and  every  two  or  three 
minutes  ejecting  by  vomiting  and  great 
straining  effort,  large  quantities  of  white 
tenacious  mucus  and  saliva.  She  had 
passed  urine,  but  the  bowels  had  not 
been  opened.  The  eyes  were  wild  and 
staring,  and  she  was  continually  passing 
her  hands  before  them  as  if  waving  on 
flies.  She  said  black  spots  were  con- 
stantly floating  before  her  eyes.  She 
answered  questions  rationally,  but  said 
she  felt  she  was  going  mad.  The  men- 
tion of  any  article  of  food  or  drink,  or 
the  mere  idea  of  swallowing,  brought 
on  the  terrible  convulsions^  as  did  the 
approach  of  anything  towards  the 
mouth.  It  was  determined  to  try  the 
eflTect  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  and  ap- 
plication of  the  ordinary  apparatus  being 
clearly  impossible,  she  was  persuaded  to 
carry  aspongeimpregnated  with  ether  to 
her  mouth  and  nostrils;  but  the  instant 
the  vapour  reached  the  fauces  it  excited 
the  convulsions,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
desist,  notwithstanding  her  own  stre- 
nuous efforts  to  continue.  Soon  aflter 
this,  belladonna  was  applied  endermi- 
cally.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  she 
fainted,  and  remained  comparatively 
tranquil  all  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  saliva  was  ejected  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, the  convulsions  were  much  less 
severe,  resembling  merely  the  kind  of 
effort  a  person  with  swollen  tonsils 
makes  to  swallow  8aliva,and  attended  by 
comparatively  trifling  spasms  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  The  pupils  became 
dilated,  the  pulse  very  small  and  rapid, 
and  she  remained  in  this  state  until  11^ 
P.M.,  when  she  died  without  any  return 
of  the  violent  paroxysms,  sixty  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pha- 
ryngeal symptoms. 

On  Sunday  this  case  was  also  seen 
by  Messrs.  Walshe,  Martin,  and  Rae^ 
all  medical  oflScers  of  the  navy,  and 
Dr.  Gravagna  the  police  physician. 
The  friends  would  not  allow  any  ex- 
amination of  the  body. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  consi- 
dering that  bleeding,  mercury,  opium, 
and  a  host  of  other  remedies  had  been 
fairly  tried  and  uniformly  failed,  it  was 
determined  not  to  worry  the  patient 
with  a  repetition  of  any  such  experi- 
ments, although  some  mercurial  oint- 
ment was  rubbed  along  the  spine,  and 
a  few  drops  of  castor  oil  around  the 
umbilicus,  to  satisfy  a  zealous  medical 
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friend.     It  was  determined  that  she 
should  not  be  indaced  to  swallow  any- 
thing, the  drain  of  fluid  from  the  system 
by  uie    skin,    kidneys,    and  salivary 
glands,  being  supplied  by  about   six 
ounces  of  weak  broth  injected  with  a 
little  laudanum  every  two  hours  into 
the  rectum.    This  neither  excited  oppo- 
sition nor  convulsion.    The  inhalation 
of    ether    being    impracticable,    and 
neither  Indianhemp  nor  the  Scutellaria 
lateriflora  obtainable,    we  agreed,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Youatt's  statements 
of  the  powerful  eflfects  of  belladonna 
upon  dogs,  to  apply  the  extract  ender- 
xnically  in  such  a    quantity  as  would 
ensure  the  full  operation  of  the  drug. 
Two  drachms  were  accordingly  spread 
upon  a  piece  of  linen  and  applied  to  a 
blistered  surface  at  the  nape  of  the 
neck.    In  half  an  hour  she  fainted, 
and  as  just  described  the  most  violent 
symptoms  ceased.      It  is  a  question 
whether  the  cessation  of  the  terrible 
paroxysmal  convulsions  was  owing  to 
the  belladonna,  or  to  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  powers  of  the  patient.    We  all 
had  our  doubts  about  this,  but  when 
we  consider  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  recorded  cases  the  paroxysms  have 
gone  on  increasing  until  the  moment 
of  death,  or  that  remissions  have  been 
very  temporary,  that  fainting  is  not 
commonly  observed,  and  that  it  came 
on  half  an  hour  after  the  application  of 
the  belladonna,  that  the  pupils  became 
dilated  and  the  state  of  comparative  qui- 
escencecontinueddurinefourteen  hours, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  state 
was  owing  to  the  action  of  the  drug. 
If  this  be  allowed,  another  question 
arises,  namely,  whether  the  woman  died 
of  hydrophobia,  or  was  poisoned  by 
belladonna.    But  on  reflecting  that  no 
authentic  case  is  on  record  m  which 
any  human  being  or  animal  in  whom 
the  disease  has  Men  clearly  developed, 
has  recovered,  and  that  the  pharyngeal 
spasms  continued  although  feebly  until 
tne  last,  I  think  we  must  allow  that 
the  poor  snflerer  was  not  poisoned,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  was   relieved  from 
sufferings   truly  horrible   to  contem- 
plate, and  enabled  to  sink  calmly  and 
quietly  into  her    last  sleep.    Should' 
another  case  fall    into  my  hands,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  apply  the  bella- 
donna in  the  same  way,  but  earlier, 
wash  the  blister  as  soon  as  the  effects 
were  produced,  and  reappl^r  it  if  the 
paroxysms  should  return  withincreas- 


ing  force.  I  would  not  disturb  the  pa- 
tient by  other  experiments,  neither 
allow  anything  to  approach  the  mouth, 
nor  alluding  in  any  way  to  eating  and 
drinking,  and  supply  fluid  to  the  system 
by  anal  injection. 

The  cicatrices  on  the  hands  of  the 
other  two  women  could  only  be  effec- 
tually removed  by  amputation  of  the 
hand  in  one  case,  and  of  a  flnger  in  the 
other,  and  this  has  not  been  recom- 
mended, as  it  is  clear  absorption  of  the 
poison  took  place  at  the  time  of  inocu- 
lation. Should  the  sublingual  pustules 
appear  they  will  be  imme£ate]y  caute- 
rized,  in  conseauence  of  the  well-known 
experiments  of  Marochetti. 

This  being  the  first  case  ever  known 
to  have  occurred  in  Malta,  I  have  been 
very  anxiously  endeavouring  todiscover 
whether  the  disease  had  been  imported, 
and  the  dog  first  affected  bitten  by 
another.  Nothing  is  more  probable,  as 
vessels  are  continually  arriving  from 
other  countries  and  mostly  carry  watch 
dogs,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  information  on  the  subject. 
Should  I  do  so,  or  should  either  of  the 
women  suffer  from  hydrophobia,  I  will 
trouble  you  with  another  communica- 
tion, r  in  the  meantime  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your  corre-, 
spondents  could  inform  me  whether  the 
Indian  hemp,  or  the  Iscutellaria,  has 
been  tried  in  hydrophobia  in  the  human 
subject. 

Royal  Naval  Hospit*!.  Malta, 
Jane  U,  1847. 

*»*  This  case  suggests  many  impor- 
tant subjects  for  reflection.  The  local 
eflects  produced  by  the  bite  were  much 
more  severe  than  usual.  They  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise  from 
inoculation  by  a  virulent  poison,  and 
very  closely  resembled  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  bites  of  venomous 
serpents.  It  would  have  been  fhte- 
resting  to  have  determined  in  this  case 
whether  the  poison  was  transmitted 
from  the  parent  animal  to  the  kittens 
inutero.  Professor  Coleman  has  re- 
corded a  case  in  which  a  sow  was  bitten 
while  pregnant,  and  the  whole  litter  of 
pigs  were  subsequently  seized  with 
rabies.  An  account  of  this  case  will 
be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Medico  Chirurgical  Review,  page  236. 
Mr.  Wells's  case  furnishes  a  complete 
answer  to  the  supposition  formerly  en« 
tertained,  that  no  poison  is  communi* 
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cated,  but  that  the  effects  are  due  to 
fngbt  and  constitutional  irritation.  Al- 
though this  is  the  first  case  that  has 
occurred  in  Malta,  yet,  within  a  recent 
period,  rabies  has  manifested  itself  in 
seTeral  instances  amon^  animals  in  the 
French  possessions  of  Algeria. 


STBAK6VI«ATSI»     FEMORAL      BSBNIA     BB- 

9UCXD  UNDER  TBS  INFLUENCE  OF 

■TBBR  TAFOUJEU 

>[AmT  Cbxbk,  ct.  61,  entered  the  St. 
JUryleboiie  Infinnary,  July  10,  1847,  witb 
^fff-gngn^**^  femoral  hernia  on  the  left  side. 
Tte  gat  bad  been  down  six  days,  and  she 
haA  not  bad  a  passage  through  her  bowels 
aiace.  The  tomor  was  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  extremely  tense,  hard,  and  tender  to  the 
toadi,  and  tilted  over  Poupart's  ligament. 
She  bad  bad  raptnre  for  years,  bnt  before 
tkis  time  bad  always  been  able  to  return  it. 
She  DOW  bad  quick  pulse,  dry  tongue,  con- 
itaiit  Tomiting  of  stercoraceous  matter, 
otRBie  tendernoa  and  pain  of  the  abdomen, 
»tA  tenaeaeas,  anxious  countenance,  and 
ofaoBitioD.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
Aaee  tbe  beraia  by  the  taxis,  but  with  no 
t§etL — Ordered  tojections  and  small  doses 
flf  p«gatifcs»  and  a  bladder  containing  ice 
tD  be  ^plied  on  the  tumor.  In  three  or 
isnr  boBTB  from  this  time,  Mr.  Stafford  saw 
tfae  paticDt,  and  again  employed  the  taxis, 
but  wiih  no  reduction  of  the  tumor.  He 
neOBBiended  the  oontinusnce  of  the  reme- 
^fay,  bat  saw  no  other  result  than  the  ope- 
nfion.  He  appointed  9  o'clock  (it  being 
that  4)  for  tiie  operation. 

At  th^  time  tbe  patient  was  placed  on 
tike  operating  table,  and,  by  her  own  request, 
tbe  ether  tapour  was  administered.  When 
k  look  effseC,  it  was  proposed  and  agreed  to 
by  tfae  surgeons  present,  that  before  the 
opcratiaa  was  performed  one  more  attempt 
Aoold  he  made  to  reduce  the  hernia.  Mr. 
Stafbvd  aooordingly  went  through  that 
pneesBy  and  in  rather  ksa  than  three  minutes 
■■tm  utmA  the  bowd  into  the  abdomen.  A 
gndmted  compress  was  placed  on  the  open- 
ing in  tbe  ring,  sosd  a  figure  of  8  bandage 
was  applied  as  in  the  operation  for  hernia. 
Some  BBple  aperient  medicine  (Magn. 
S.  5ij.  ;  Inf.  SennK  ^. ;  Ext.  Olycyrrh.  3j. 
M.  It.  2da  quique  bor&  sumend  donee  al?u8 
nsponderit)  was  prescribed.  In  about  an 
boor  aller  the  reduction  of  the  hernia,  the 
bowels  acted,  and  continued  to  do  so  oopi- 
•Bsly  doling  tbe  night.  On  the  following 
ewauag  the  pain  was  mueb  reHered,  the 
|Mt&f—»  asked  for  food,  and  retained  it  on 
the  stomach.  She  has  been  doing  well  erer 
SBBoe,  and,  excep&ag  a  little  fe? er  and  quick 
piif»^  there  is  no  doubt  of  her  recovery. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  16,  1847. 

We  have  frequently  had  letters  of  com- 
plaint addressed  to  us  by  correspon- 
dents, respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the 
remuneration  awarded  to  them  by  law 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as 
medical  witnesses  at  coroners'  inquests. 
We  this  week  insert  the  particulars  of 
a  case  which  unfolds  the  usual  amount 
of  injustice.*  Two  medical  prac- 
titioners of  Carlisle  were  required  to 
examine  the  body  of  a  female  who 
had  died  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances. A  complex  chemical  analysis 
was  required,  and  in  making  this  they 
received  the  assistance  of  two  other 
medical  gentlemen.  This  analysis, 
judging  from  the  report,  appears  to 
have  been  performed  with  unusual  care ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  skill  and  ability 
of  the  witnesses.  It  was  clearly 
proved  by  them  that  the  deceased  had 
died  from  arsenic,  and  their  evidence 
has,  we  believe,  led  to  the  committal  of 
a  person  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder 
at  the  ensuing  Cumberland  Assizes. 
The  medical  evidence,  therefore,  was 
the  great  feature  of  the  inquest :  with- 
out it,  a  crime  must  have  passed  unde- 
tected, and  another  victim  been  added 
to  the  yearly  list  of  the  cases  of  secret 
poisoning  for  which  England  is  now 
becoming  as  celebrated  as  Italy  in  the 
medieeval  times. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Me- 
morial elsewhere  printedf  will  show 
the  sacrifice  of  time  made  by  the  wit- 
nesses in  conducting  this  investigation, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  law  pro- 
poses to  remunerate  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  an  important  public  ser- 
vice:— 


*Psgem. 


t  F»gel3i. 
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"That  the  said  examination  and 
analysis,  with  subsequent  attendance 
at  the  several  sittings  of  the  coroner's 
jury,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence, 
occupied  each  of  your  memorialists  on 
an  average  four  hours  daily  for  a  fort- 
night i  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  at 
particular  stages  of  the  process,  for  as 
many  as  twelve  hoars  at  a  time,  to  the 
neglect,  for  the  time,  of  other  remune- 
rative calls. 

"That,  besides  this  indirect  loss, 
your  memorialists  have  expended  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  pur- 
chase and  renewal  of  apparatus  and 
materials  indispensable  in  such  inves- 
tigations; and  that  for  the  whole  of 
the  above  services,  and  outlays,  and 
losses,  your  memorialists  have  received, 
as  all  the  requital  that  the  coroner  is 
empowered  by  law  to  give  to  them,  the 
aum  of  eight  guineas,  or,  to  each  indi- 
yidusl,  two  guineas. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  Medical  Witnesses' 
Act.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  by  de- 
fining  the  powers  of  coroners  over 
members  of  the  medical  profession, 
by  marking  out  the  duties  of  witnesses, 
and  by  fixing  a  certain  amount  of  re- 
muneration, it  has  been  productive  of 
benefit.  That  the  fees  fixed  by  the  3d 
section  are  wholly  insufficient  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  for  the  duties 
assigned  to  the  medical  witnesses,  can- 
not be  disputed,  except  by  those  who 
have  merely  a  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  time  and  means  required  for 
making  a  post-mortem  examination 
and  a  proper  chemical  analysis.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  Act 
provides  no  fee  whatever  for  the  most 
troublesome  and  expensive  part  of  the 
investigation— namely,  the  detection  of 
the  poison  absorbed  and  d£posUed  in  the 
viscera!  It  clearly  specifies— and  the 
words  are  three  times  repeated  in  the 
Act— that  the  fee  of  two  guineas  is 
payable  on  a  post-mortem  examination 
for  an  analysis  of  the  "  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines."  Let  us  as- 
sume that  the  case  is  one  of  supposed 
poisoning  by  arsenic :  if  the  coroner  is 


to  keep  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act, 
and  to  fiftll  back  upon  Schedule  B  as  a 
justification  of  offering   two  ffuineaSf 
when  ten  guineas  would  hardly  cover 
the  time  and  money  expended  in  the 
research,  to  say  nothing  of  the  skill 
ai^   experience   demanded    for   con- 
ducting it,  let  the  medical  witness  keep 
also  to  the  letter  of  the  statute,— let 
him  make  an  **  analysis  of  the  contenti 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,''  and 
leave  the  tissues  of  the  body  untouched, 
unless  a  proper  remuneration  forthia 
additional  labour  be  guaranteed  to  him, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the 
matter  will  soon  be  equitably  adjusted. 
The  analysis  of  the  "  contents'*  of  the 
viscera  need  not  in  all  cases  occupy 
much  time ;  and  an  opinion  may  soon 
be  formed  respecting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  poison  in  them.    It  is  very 
likely  that  this  opinion  may  not  be 
conclusive,  as  there  is  often  no  poison 
to  be  found  in  the  **  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,"  and  the  detec- 
tion of  that  which  is  absorbed  into  the 
lesion   is   now  properly  regarded   at 
every  trial  as  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, because  it  proves  incontesta- 
bly  that  the  poison  was  actually  taken 
during  life;    but,  since  no  adequate 
provision  for  such  an  intricate  investi- 
gation has  been  made   by  law,  the 
refusal   to   undertake    this   very  re^' 
sponsible   duty   cannot   be    ascribed 
as  a  fault  to   the  medical  witness! 
If,  in  such  a  case,  and  under  such  de- 
fective evidence,  a  coroner's  jury  came 
to  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  by  poison, 
it  would  be  at  once  made  apparent  to 
the  judge,  by  the  failure  of  justice  at 
the  trial,  that  there  was  a  radical  defect 
in  the  statute,  and  one  which  required 
an  immediate  remedy.     In  adopting 
such  a  course,  it  would,  in  all  cases,  be 
proper  to  give  the  coroner  fair  warning 
that  the  chemical  analysis  would  be 
undertaken  in  the  cheap  and  less  trou- 
blesome form  provided  by  the  Act  of 
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Parliament;  t.  e,  that  it  would  be  a 
**•  two-goinea  analysis"  under  schedule 
B  I     To  strike  an  average,  and  contend 
that  ia  the  long  ran,  two  guineas  for 
eacb  inquest  will  he  found  a  fair  remu- 
neratioD,  is  not  only  preposterous  in 
principle,  hnt  absurd  in  fact.    How  are 
Boch  cases  to  be  meted  out,  and  what 
is  to  prevent  a  series  of  difficult  and 
expensiTe  analyses  falling  to  one  prac- 
titioiier?    He  would  not  he  paid  for 
the  sacrifice  of  his  professional  practice 
^and  pecuniary  means,  by.  knowing  that 
his  neighbour  had  received  his  two- 
guinea  fees  for  merely  opening  a  body 
vkhont  making  any  chemical  analysis 
vhatcTcr !     Such  an  idea  is  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme;    we  might   as  well 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  or  village  must 
be  well  and  abundantly  fed,  because  the 
weight  of  provisions  consumed,  divided 
Vy  the  number  of  persons,  would  yield 
a  tux  average  daily  ration  for  each ! 

It  is  our  conscientious  belief,  that 
had  a  higher  scale  of  fees  been  fised  by 
the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act  (6  and  7 
William  lY.  chapter  99),  it  would  have 
been  an  obstacle  to  its  passing  into  a 
law.  Our  legislators  appear  to  con- 
sider that  whenever  the  remuneration 
of  medical  men  comes  as  a  question 
before  (hem,  they  are  perfectly  justified 
ia  fixing  a  jamtmiifii.  Thus,  a  medical 
practitioneT  ia  expected,  ex  qfficio,  to 
attend  and  prescribe  for  some  thou- 
sands of  paupers  either  gratuitously  or 
on  a  payment  of  about  sixpence  or  a 
shilKng  per  head  per  annum !  He  is 
also  expected  to  undertake  very  dis- 
gosting,  troublesome,  and  responsible 
dudes  £or  the  guidance  of  coroners, 
and  in  aid  of  public  justice,  for  a  sum 
so  paltry  that  no  respectable  person 
belonging  to  any  other  profession,  could 
be  found  apon  such  terms  to  devote 
one-half  of  the  time  commonly  re- 
quired for  their  performance!  The 
real  question,  however,  is — are  medical 


men  justified  in  thus  working  gra" 
tuitously?  We  think  not;  because 
the  more  they  yield  to  such  demands, 
the  greater  will  be  the  exactions  made 
upon  them.  An  Act  which  compelled 
solicitors  to  provide  tape,  parchment, 
and  stamps,  gratuitously  for  the  public, 
and  to  give  two,  three,  or  more  days,  in 
drawing  up  conveyances  for  a  fee  of 
two  guineat,  would  be  inoperative. 
It  would  rouse  the  anger  of  all  the 
members  of  that  disinterested  profes- 
sion from  the  Land's  End  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  we  should  speedily 
have  it  obliterated  from  the  statute- 
book— even  if  Parliament  met  for  the 
purpose!  yet,  is  the  injustice  the 
less  because  medical  practitioners  are 
treated  on  this  principle  ?  Assuredly 
not.  If  true  to  themselves,  and  if 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  honour 
and  respectability  of  the  profession  of 
which  they  are  members,  they  would 
not  have  to  stand  long  supplicating 
for  the  abolition  of  a  gross  piece  of 
injustice !  As  it  is,  in  conducting  these 
onerous  investigations  they  must  cither 
become  losers,  or  they  must  be  content 
to  be  beggars,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
remuneration  of  their  services !  The 
subscribers  to  this  memorial  have 
taken  a  right  course  in  resolving  to 
appeal  to  the  judge  at  the  ensuing 
triaL  These  functionaries  are  better 
informed  of  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  medical  witnesses  than 
county  magistrates;  and  if  the  facts 
be  properly  placed  before  the  judge  on 
this  occasion,  he  will  doubtless  order  a 
more  adequate  remuneration  than  that 
awarded  by  law. 

In  the  meantime^  we  invite  all  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  make  chemical 
analyses  for  coroners'  inquests,  to  con- 
sider well  their  position.  To  adopt 
the  words  used  by  the  memorialists,-^ 
*«  all  the  requital  that  the  coroner  is 
empowered  by  law  to  give  to  them"  is 
a  fee  of  two  guineas.    The  act  which 
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thus  stints  the  liberality  of  the  coroner, 
fortunately  fixes  the  precise  amount  of 
trouble  to  be  imposed  on  the  medical 
witness,  in  order  that  this  fee  should 
be  legally  payable  to  him.    It  is  totidem 
wrbii    **  for  making  a   post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased (by  order  of  a  coroner)  either 
with   or  without  an  analysis  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
and  for  attendance  to  give  evidence 
thereon.''    The  conditions,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  explicit,  and  are  free  from  any 
doubt  or  ambiguity.     The  "analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in- 
testines" can  no  more  be  made  to  in- 
clude  an    elaborate  analysis   of  the 
tissues  of  the  liver,  blood,  or  muscles, 
than  can  the  fee  of  two  guineas  be 
made  to  include  one  of  ten  guineas! 
The  coroner  and  the  witness  are  there- 
fore not  responsible  for  the  result: 
they  are  both  guided  by  the  letter  of 
the  act,  and  can  equally  justify  them- 
selves by  a  direct  appeal  to  its  provi- 
sions !    It  is  very  true  that  even  this 
fee  is  insufficient  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  legally  required ;  but  still 
this  evil  can  only  be  redressed  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  common  sense  of  a  new 
Parliament.     If  medical  men  choose 
to  undertake  more  than  the  law  re- 
quires of  them,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain   of    coroners    and    county 
magistrates,  who  are  wiser   in  their 
generation,  for  not  departing  from  the 
letter  of  the  statute ! 

ANALYSIS  OF  CAEI0U8  BONB. 

Carious  bone  has  been  analysed  by  Von 
Bibrai  whofleinvestigationB  show  thatin  caries 
the  OBaeons  sabstanoe  becomes  destroyed,  and 
Is  gradually  removed,  and  that  the  saline  per* 
tion  disappears  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  car- 
tOaginoQs.  The  whitish  fluid  matter  im- 
pregnating the  spongy  tissue  of  the  bone,  and 
filling  the  cavities  formed  by  the  caries,  is 
merely  the  detritus  of  the  sorrounding 
tissues,  containing  the  same  phosphate  of 
lime  and  the  same  gelatinous  matter  mixed 
with  fatty  matter."— JDr.  Jkty^s  Report  on 
Chemiitry,  1847. 
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Gu^s  Hospital  Reports,  Vol  IV^ 
Second  Series.  London:  Highley. 
1846, 

Concluding  Notice. 

The  number  and  importance  of  the  pa- 
pers contained  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Reports,  has  already  compelled  us 
to  devote  two  articles  to  their  analysis, 
and  we  fear  that  we  shall  scarcely  suc- 
ceed in  giving  a  notice  of  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  essays  in  the  present 
article. 

The  author  of  the  fifth  paper  in  this 
volume,  entitled  **  On  the  Physiology 
of  Cells,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the 
Laws  regulating  the  Structure  and 
Function  of  Glands,"  is  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  of  Swansea,  who  is  already 
known  to  the  profession  as  the  au- 
thor of  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  pa- 
thology of  cells.  In  the  present  ob- 
servations the  author  commences— 
"  an  inductive  course  of  ascensive  inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  the  true 
laws  regulating  the  organization  and  func- 
tion of  the  liver :" 

the  leading  facts  of  the  paper  being 
deduced  from  the  author's  own  obser- 
vation of  the  minute  anatomy  of  the 
biliary  organs,  or  their  analogues,  in 
the  actinia,  star-fish,  earth-worm,  me- 
dicinal leech,  house-fly,  goat-moth, 
shrimp,  crab,  oyster,  slug,  snail,  sole, 
flounder,  and  other  fish  ;  of  the  newt, 
frog,  snake ;  of  certain  birds,  and  of 
some  of  the  lower  mammalia  ;  and, 
lastly,  of  the  human  subject.  We 
wish  that  our  space  would  permit  us  to 
follow  Dr.  Williams  through  all  the 
steps  of  the  interesting  detail  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  display 
the  gradations  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  type  of  an  important  secernent 
organ,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
giving  one  of  the  author's  descriptions 
as  a  s^imen  of  the  whole,  or,  rather, 
a  portion  of  a  description  ;  for,  as  in 
the  original  it  is  continued  through  five 
entire  pages,  without  a  single  break, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  divide  it 
somewhat  abruptly. 

*<  From  the  description  of  all  preceding 
observers  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities 
of  these  humble  oi^ganisms,  it  was  confi- 
dentiy  expected  that  the  biliary  system  in 
the  actinia  would  be  discovered  under  ctr- 
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emnataBGei  of  the  greatest  practicable  nm- 
plkaty; — mider  the  form,  namely,  of  a 
foUide  in  the  walls  of  the  digestive  sac. 
Practicd  inqniries  will  indisputably  prove 
tiiat  soch  statements  are  founded  only  on 
tbeofctical  suppositions.  Each  succeeding 
sutbor  on  oomparatiTe  phynology  has  at  once 
■dmifted  and  transmitted  the  errors  of  his 
pndecasor ;  so  that  it  has  actually  become 
an  axiom,  that,  however  inextricably  com- 
plex an  organ  may  be  in  the  highest  orders 
cf  animals,  its  remote  sub-multiple,  its 
rudest  dawning  in  the  distant  extremity  of 
the  dedining  scale,  will  be  found,  without  a 
solitary  exception  to  diversify  the  mono- 
toocms  law,  to  consist  of  a  follicle.  This  is 
the  invariable  terminus  of  all  researches 
after  the  "analogous"  and  morphological 
ledactiops  d  organs,  whioh  acquire  com- 
plexity of  internal  arrangement.  In  regard 
to  the  provisions  made  for  the  supply  of 
aeeretions  in  animals,  of  which  the  body 
sitogetiier  is  no  more  involved  than  a  large 
folBde,  it  seems  superfluous  to  urge  the 
Migament  that,  if  a  follicle,  with  its  com- 
pooent  machinery  of  cells,  membranes,  and 
vcsads,  were  furnished  for  the  exclusive 
pvrpoae  of  ekborating  a  single  secretion, 
a  subordinate  organ,  subservient  to  uses  of 
a  minor  importance,  would  exceed,  in  com- 
plexity of  structure,  the  oiganism  viewed  as 
a  whi^e.  In  the  minute  stmcture  of  the 
■ctinian  polype  direct  proofs  may  be  ob- 
tallied  to  confirm  the  view,  that  a  follicle  is 
not  the  ultimate  link  in  the  chain  of  mor- 
phological reductions.  Aggregations  of 
undented  cells  occur  in  the  depressions  be- 
tween the  vertical  duplications  of  the  diges- 
tive membrane,  which,  in  their  intimate 
ovgynisation,  seem,  in  a  very  obvious 
manner,  to  unite  all  the  requisites  of  a 
gland.  These  cells  are  held  together  by, 
aod  are  lodged  in,  a  semi-fluid  plasma  of 
extremely  tenadous  property , — a  property 
whicii  acquires  importance  in  the  use  appa- 
rently assigned  as  one  of  its  functions  of 
holding  the  cells  in  tHu,  and  of  preventing 
displacement  and  injury  during  Uie  dilata- 
tioM  and  contractions  which  the  stomach 
is  aisiimil  to  undergo.  The  epitbelia  at- 
tailed  to  the  convex  parts  of  the  membra- 
nons  foUa  are  more  transparent,  less  charged 
with  grasnks,  and  inferior  in  size  to  those 
oocopying  tiie  suki.  The  difierence  is  ex- 
treaady  trifling  between  those  cells  in  the 
sakx,  which  seem  dearly  to  claim  the 
character  of  glands,  snd  those  found  in  the 
•toinach.waU'^(pp.  281-2). 

We  recommeod  a  careful  perusal  of 
Dr.  Williaiiifi's  paper  to  all  who  put 
implicit  faith  in  toe  doctrine  of  cells  ; 
itcoDtaios  many  points  of  originality 
and  in  tens):  we  must,  however,  suff- 
geit  that  the  value  of  the  paper  would 


have  been  enhanced  had  Dr.  Williams 
written  it  in  somewhat  plainer  and 
more  simple  language. 

Cat€  qf  ium>osed  Spantmneous  Ptrfo^ 
ration  o/iht  Siomack,  tfrminating 
suceeisjuih.  By  H.  M.  Huohm, 
M.D.,  and  Case  of  Ulcer  in  the 
Stomachy  leading  to  perforation  and 
iieatk  in  nineteen  hours.  By  Edmund 
Ray.  With  an  Account  of  the  tn- 
spection  of  the  body,  and  observa- 
tions.  By  John  Hilton,  F.R.S. 
The  subject  of  the  case  detailed  in  the 
above  papers  was  a  female  servant, 
aetat.  27  or  28,  who  was  admitted  to 
Guy's  Hospital  on  February  26th9 
1846,  with  symptoms  of  perforation  of 
the  stomach.  She  had  a  chlorotic  ap- 
pearance, and  the'  cataroenia  were 
scanty  and  somewhat  irregular ;  she 
was  also  subject  to  occasional  leucorr- 
hoea.  She  had  previously  complained 
of  uneasiness  in  the  epigastric  and  left 
hypochondriac  renons ;  and,  after 
taking  food,  suffered  so  much  pain,  that 
she  had  .almost  abstained  from  taking 
any  aliment  for  three  or  four  days  an- 
tecedent to  the  attack.  She  had  for 
some  months  been  troubled  with 
<*  bilious  attacks,"  and  she  stated  that 
she  had  taken  nothing  into  her  stomach 
for  four  hours  before  she  was  seized 
with  the  violent  pain,  and  then  only 
a  little  gruel.  After  preparing  the 
femily  dinner,  she  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
and  it  was  in  the  act  of  getting  up  that 
the  severe  epigastric  pams  supervened. 
It  was  mentioned  as  a  remarxable  co- 
incidence, that  she  had  a  sister  who, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  while  in  the  en- 
joyment of  good  health,  was  attacked 
with  violent  pain  in  the  stomach, 
which  was  followed  by  death  on  the 
next  day:  Mr.  Ray  was  sent  for  at 
four  P.M.,  and  found  her  extended 
upon  the  bed,  lying  on  her  stomach,  in 
a  state  of  extreme  collapse.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  expressive  of  great  anxietv; 
the  extremities  and  surface  of  the  body 
generally  were  cold,  and  the  pulse 
was  scarcely  perceptible;  she  was 
sensible,  but  disinclined  to  answer 
when  spoken  to,  and  complained  of 
constant  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and 
right  shoulder  J  the  abdomen  was  not 
tumid,  or  tender  on  pressure.  Twenfy 
minims  of  tincture  of  opium  were 
given  in  a  little  water,  and  repeated  at 
nve  o'clock.  At  6,  p.m.,  she  expressed 
herself  a  little  easier;  the  pulse  was 
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more  easily  felt ;  the  extremities  and 
nkin  were  still  cold;  she  had  some 
retching,  bat  no  vomiting:;  and  she 
passed  some  urine.    A  grain  of  opium 
was  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  and 
repeated  at  half-past  seven,  at  which 
time  she  was  carefully   removed    to 
^Guy*8  Hospital,    where   she  arrived 
about  half-past  ciffht,  somewhat  ral- 
lied.   When  visited  there,  the  counte- 
nance was  found  to  be  sunk  and  anx- 
ious; the  face  pale;  the  extremities 
rather  cold;   the  tongue   motst   and 
clammy;  the  pulse  110,  small  and  fee- 
ble; the  respirations  34,  and  rather 
catching;  the  abdomen  large  and  tym- 
panitic, but  not  to  any  ^eat  extent ; 
the  pain  had  greatly  diminished,  and 
tenderness  on  pressure  existed  only  in 
the  epigastrium.    She  was  ordered  to 
take  half  a  grain  of  opium,  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  directly,  and  to  repeat  it 
every  three  hours;  and,  if  she  wished 
it,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  toast  water,  by 
measure,  every  hour,  but  no  other  sus- 
tenance, either  solid  or  fluid,   of  any 
kind  whatever.    She  was  also  desired 
to  maintain  the  perfectly  supine  and 
recnmbent  position  in  bed,    and   on 
no  account  whatever  to  move  or  be 
moved,  excepting  under  the  superin- 
tendence   of  Dr.    Hughes.    A   large 
linseed-meal  poultice  was  ordered  to 
be  kept  constantly    applied   to    the 
whole  abdomen.    On  the  day  imme- 
diately succeeding  this  report,   there 
were  evidences  of  general  peritonitis, 
.bnt  not  of  an  extremely  violent  cha- 
racter ;  on  the  two  following  days  there 
existed  considerable  hypogastric  pain 
■nd  tension,  requiring  the  removal  of 
the  urine  l^  catheter ;  there  was  some 
hardness    in   the    epigastric   region, 
which  was  more  tender  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  abdomen  ;  on  the  fourth 
day,   however,  the   only    remains  of 
tenderness   on  pressure    existed     in 
this  situation.    On  the  fifth  day  she 
was   carefully   removed    in    a   sheet 
to   another   bed   without  change   of 
position:    she  complained   of   gene- 
ral  pain   of    the   abdomen,      which 
was  still  large  and  soft,  except  in  the 
epigastric  region.     From  this  period 
toe  symptoms  of  peritonitis  appear  to 
have  subsided  rapidly,  and  up  to  the 
fifteenth    day   she  suffered  from  no 
nntoward  symptoms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  temporary  griping  pains  on  the 
eighth  day,  which  were  restrained  by 
the  administration  of  twenty  instead 


of  fonr  minims  of  tincture  of  opium  in 
an  enema  of  five  ounces  of  tepid  beef- 
tea,  which  had  been  administered  three 
times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  since 
the  fourth  day. 

On  the  15th  day  she  was  troubled 
with  pains  in  her  stomach,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  her  countenance 
was  somewhat  anxious,  and  Ihe  face 
pale.  She  complained  also  of  pains 
under  the  left  breast,  and  was  evidently 
very  much  alarmed  as  the  pain  passed 
through  her  shoulders,  as  it  had  done 
in  her  original  attack:  the  pulse 
numbered  1^,  and  the  respirations  48. 
The  bowels  bad  not  been  relieved  since 
the  11th  day.  She  had  latterly  taken 
a  little  more  fluid  sustenance.  These 
symptoms  were  shortly  relieved  by 
spontaneous  action  of  the  bowels. 
From  this  time  until  her  discharge  (on 
the  50th  day)  no  untoward  symptom 

E resented  itself.  Great  care  appears  to 
ave  been  taken  in  the  choice  and 
administration  of  her  nourishment,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  strict  rest.  It 
was  not  until  the  20th  day  that  she 
was  permited  to  take  the  yolk  of  one 
soft  boiled  egg,  and  also  to  sit  up  in 
bed.  On  the  29th»  she  was  allowed 
four  ounces  of  bread  to  sop  in  her 
broth  and  tea.  On  the  32d  day  she 
had  some  bread  and  butter,  and  was 
permitted  to  walk  about  the  ward. 
On  the  48th  day  she  was  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  square  of  the  hospital,  and 
to  have  a  mutton-chop.  At  the  time 
of  her  discharge  the  bowels  were  re- 
lieved daily;  she  had  no  pain  after 
eating;  the  tongue  was  clean,  pale, 
and  moist ;  the  face  pallid ;  the  abdo- 
men soft,  flaccid,  and  free  from  tender- 
ness; the  pulse  88,  feeble,  and  irritable. 
She  was  discharged  at  her  own  request. 
Dr.  Hughes  states  his  conviction,  and 
we  think  with  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
contradiction,  that  the  symptoms  in 
this  case  were  due  to  perforation  of  the 
stomach.  He  regards  several  of  the 
circumstances  which  attended  this  pa- 
tient's attack  as  materially  contributing 
to  its  very  unusual  favourable  termi- 
nation. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  patient  had  taken 
nothing  into  her  stomach  for  four  hours  at 
least  before  the  occurrenoe  of  the  acute 
attack;  and  then  only  some  gniel,  easily 
digested  and  qniekly  absorbed.  It  Is  there- 
fore probable  that  no  food  of  any  kind  was 
present  ia  the  ttooMch,  an4.  tiierefore  that 
none  was  eflhsed  uito  the  peritoiifliim.    In 
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tbe  •eeoad  plaee,  the  medied  gmUeman" 
£llr.  IU7,  c»r  Dolwieli]  who  was  tot  called 
to  her,  at  once  suspecting  the  aatwe  of  the 
leaK»,  administered  only  opiom  in  a  small 
qaantitf  of  water.  No  stimulant  or  aperient 
meiHfinft  was  pieBcribed,  as  has  unfortu- 
B«tdj  too  fineqaentlj  been  tbe  case  in  similar 
■n^r*'*  s  nooe  therefore  would  have  escaped 
into  the  peritODenm.  Tbe  plan  of  treatment 
so  jndidJonslj  commenced  by  Mr.  Ray  was 
implicxtly  followed  in  the  after-treatment. 
No  stimulant  or  laxative  medicine  was 
administered,  until  it  became  almost  certain 
tilait  adhesions  had  taken  place.  FinaUy, 
tbe  patient  was  an  unusually  quiet,  docile, 
mud  maDsgeable  person,  and  for  many  days 
impKciCJy  obeyed  the  particular  instmctionB 
wluch  wcra  laid  down  by  her  medical  attend- 
ant, and  which  were  earelnlly  carried  out  by 
tbe  muse,  who  watched  her  with  great  oere 
and  aaaiduitj." 

On  tbe  2Ut  of  Jane,  1846,  at  4  p.m., 
this  patient  was  again  attacked  with 
Tiolent  symptoms  of  perforation  of  the 
stomach.  For  the  last  few  days  she 
had  not  taken  her  meals  as  usual,  bat 
had  lived  principally  on  fruit.  Ac- 
cording  to  her  own  account,  she  had 
partaken  only  of  cherries  on  the  20th, 
and  had  eaten  nothing  but  gooseberry- 
tart  on  the  2l6t.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day  she  complained  of  diarrhcBa, 
with  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  were 
attritrated  solely  to  diet,  and  she  ap- 
peared better  towards  the  afternoon. 
when  attacked,  she  experienced  a 
sodden  and  severe  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, and  fainted:  she  was  shortly 
after  carried  op  stairs,  and  brandy  and 
water  adninistered.  (This  unfortunate 
step  was  taken  before  Mr.  Ray  arrived.) 
Notwithstanding  the  careful  employ- 
ment of  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  proved  successful  in  the  pre- 
vioos  attack,  she  died  at  11  A.M.on  the 
72d. 

KxaiRtitaluMi.— On  opening  the  ab- 
domen, air  escaped  in  a  continu<fu8 
sixeaan  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
the  TCcesses  between  the  intestines 
were  found  a  considerable  quantity  of 
torbid  fhdd,  containing  portions  of 
l^oosebeiries,  cherries,  and  strawberries, 
m  addition  to  very  numerous  small 
shreds  of  lymph :  the  largest  accumu- 
lation of  this  fluid,  with  extraneous 
natter  in  it,  was  si^ated  in  the  rieht 
hrpochoadrium.  A  few  short  cellular 
adlieskHis  existed  between  the  adjacent 
eoBvsliitioDS  of  the  intestinal  canal; 
and  here  and  there  some  of  the  same 
kind  of   old  adhesioos  were   found 


joining  the  abdominal  parietes  to  thd 
intestines  and  stomach:  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  peritoneal  surfaces  of  the 
dii&rent  viscera  were  covered  by  patches 
of  6brine  obviously  the  result  ot  recent 
inflammation.  There  were  also  exten* 
sive  old  cellular  adhesions  of  the 
stomach  to  the  liver  in  front  of  the 
smaller  omentum.  The  stomach  pre- 
sented a  central  constriction,  known 
as  the  hour-glass  contraction  of  the. 
stomach,  but  not  in  an  extreme  degree. 

An  abnormal  opening  from  the  sto- 
mach into  the  peritoneum  was  disco- 
vered about  midway  between  the 
(Bsophageal  and  pyloric  apertures.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  composed 
of  cherries,  strawberries,  and  goose- 
berries scarcely  broken ;  these  were 
aggregated  at  the  pyloric  extremity  of 
the  stomach,  and  completely  filled  it* 
The  abnormal  opening  was  occupied 
by  a  piece  of  a  strawberry.  About 
midway  between  the  oesophagus  and 
pylorus,  and  towards  the  smallest  cur- 
vature of  the  stomach,  tlie  rugs  of  the 
mucous  membrane  were  found  radiating 
towards  the  pylorus  from  a  smafi 
surface,  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer.  Half 
an  inch  below  this  part  was  seen  a 
recent  ulcer,  about  the  sixe  of  a  four- 
penny  piece,  irregular  in  outline,  its 
edges  uneq^ual  in  thickness,  and  highly 
vascular :  it  had  extended  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  sub-mucous 
fibrous  structure  as  far  as  the  muscular 
fibre. 

About  half  an  inch  above  the  cica- 
trix to  which  reference  is  made,  was 
placed  the  base  of  the  conical  canal» 
passing  upwards  and  backwards  ob- 
liquely through  the  stomach,  nrhich 
bad  albwed  tne  escape  of  some  of  its 
contents  into  the  peritoneum,  and  so 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient.  Mr. 
Hilton  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
perforating  ulcer  which  caused  her 
death,  was  the  same  which  induced  her 
previous  illness;  and  that  the  peri- 
toneal opening  became  closed  by  the 
deposition  of  adhesive  matter  around 
it,  fixing  it  to  the  nearest  organ,  the 
liver,  and  that  the  occlusion  was  com- 
plete up  to  the  period  of  the  beginning . 
of  tbe  recent  fotal  symptoms,  when 
some  of  the  old  adhesions  were  de« 
tached  or  broken  through,  from  the 
distension  of  the  stomach  by  a  large 
quantity  of  fruit,  or  some  other  mecha- 
nical cause,  and  so  allowed  the  second 
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escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
into  the  peritoneum.  This  opinion 
was  particularly  countenanced  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  seen  a  thick  layer 
of  old  l^mph,  in  part  detached  from 
the  peritoneum,  over  the  opening, 
allowing  of  an  escape  through  it,  but 
which,  during  its  super-position,  as 
regarded  the  opening,  would  have  as 
completely  prevented  any  occurrence 
ot  the  kind.  Mr.  Hilton  believes 
that  this  kind  of  ulcer,  of  which 
he  has  seen  many  examples,  is 
not  accompanied  by  hemorrhaee.  But 
he  has  several  times,  in  fatal  cases 
of  hfematemesis,  discovered  the  source 
of  the  blood  in  a  ver^  small  active 
nicer,  which,  from  its  diminutive  size, 
can  only  be  detected  by  looking 
carefully  over  the  stomach,  especially 
towards  the  cardiac  extremity,  where 
the  ulcer,  accompanied  with  heemor- 
rhage,  is  usually  situated ;  and  some- 
times even  it  is  requisite  to  inject  the 
blood-vessels  with  water  before^  the 
nicer  can  be  detected.  This  process  of 
injection  will  frequently  discover  a 
clear  source  of  hemorrhage  in  ulcera- 
tion of  a  small  blood-vessel,  which 
otherwise  would  be  considered  merely 
an  exudation  of  blood  from  the  general 
mucous  surface,  which  Mr.  Hilton 
believes  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
even  if  ever  it  happens,  in  fatal  hsemor- 
rhages  from  the  stomach.  Mr.  Hilton 
justly  adds,  that  the  above  examination 
suggests  some  most  important  indica- 
tions in  reference  to  administration  of 
food  in  similar  cases ;  it  points  out  the 
fatal  indiscretion,  notwithstanding  the 
very  earnest  advice  of  Dr.  Hughes  to 
this  patient,  of  distending  the  stomach, 
and  counsels  the  propriety  of  carefully 
abstaining  from  any  large  Quantity  of 
food  at  one  meal,  of  avoiding  every 
thing  not  easy  of  digestion,  or  lucely  to 
produce  flatulency,  and,  further,  the 
careful  avoidance  for  many  months  of 
any  undue  pressure  upon  the  abdomen ; 
forasmuch  as  any  one  of  these  circum- 
stances might  lead  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  adhesions,  and  death,  as  happened 
in  this  case. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  present 
our  readers  with  as  full  an  abstract  as 
possible  of  the  above  case,  regarding 
It  not  only  as  highly  creditable  to  the 
judgment  of  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
ducted the  treatment,  but  as  affording 
a  prospect  of  success  in  the  mana^- 
ment  of  this  terrific  malady,  and  as  in- 


dicating the  course  of  treatment  which 
should  be  scrupulously  pursued  in  sub- 
sequent cases. 

The  eighth  paper  contained  in  this 
number  of  the  "  Reports"  is  from  thepen 
of  that  industrious  pathologist  the  late 
Mr.  T.  W.  King,  and  is  entitled  *^ Appear- 
ancet  in  the  Stomach  qfter  Death,**  It  is 
intended  to  carry  out  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid,  after  death,  upon  the  most 
depending  portions  of  the  stomach, 
GBSophagus,  and  duodenum,  published 
by  Mr.  King  in  previous  numbers  of 
this  work,  and  in  the  Medical  Ga- 
ZBTTB.  The  style  of  this  paper  is, 
however,  too  obscure  to  admit  of  ana- 
lysis :  it  was  one  of  this  talented 
gentleman's  latest  productions,  and 
was  probably  written  under  the  op- 
pression of  rapidly  declining  health. 

The  next  memoir  is  B.**Dige$t  of 
One  Hundred  Cases  of  Chorea  treated 
in  the  Hospital:  by  H,  M.  Hughes, 
M»D."  Dr.  Huffhes  states,  that  about 
a  quarter  of  these  cases  have  been 
under  his  own  care.  The  table  con- 
firms the  accuracy  of  the  generally- 
received  opinion  tnat  females  are  more 
liable  to  this  disease  than  males.  Thus, 
of  the  hundred  cases,  in  seventy-three, 
or  nearly  three-fourths,  the  disease 
occurred  in  females;  and,  in  only 
twenty-seven,  barely  more  than  one- 
quarter,  it  existed  in  males.  With 
regard  to  the  age,  it  is  found  that  there 
occurred  below  the  age  of  ten,  33  cases 
— 11  males  and  22  females;  above 
fourteen  and  under  fifteen,  45,  of 
whom  1 1  were  males  and  34  females. 
22  cases  occurred  in  patients  above  15 
years,  and  of  these,  5  were  males  and 
17  females. 

Dr.  Hughes  remarks— 

**  From  this  oompariton,  it  will  be  seen  that 
support  is  afforded  to  the  opinioa  that  func- 
tional irregnlarities  of  the  utenis,  about  the 
period  of  puberty,  have  considerable  influence 
in  contributing  to  the  preponderance  of  the 
females  over  the  males  affected  with  chorea. 
It  will  be  observed,  that,  while  the  number 
of  the  males  attacked  below  the  age  of  ten, . 
and  between  ten  and  fifteen,  is  exactly  equal, 
the  number  of  females  attacked  within  the 
latter  term  is  half  as  many  more  than  those 
attacked  in  the  former  term;  and  that 
while,  among  lads,  boys  and  youths  ars' 
eqnaUy  liable  to  the  complaint,  among  girls 
it  is  daring  yonth,  at  the  time  when  they 
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i  tlie  taie  of  womanhood,  that  the? 
ar«  move  cqpeciaUy  prone  to  be  affected  with 
H.  It  may  alao  be  worthy  of  notice,  that 
tbe  two  youngest  patients,  aged  fire  and  six, 
were  nales,  althongh  their  number  is  so 
aandi  smaUer  than  that  of  the  females." 

Under  the  head  of  "Alleged  Exeitinff 
Cn3€e^**  it  18  found,  that,  out  of  58 
cues,  31  were  attributed  to  fright,  and 
8  to  iheamatism.  After  commenting 
opoD  the  frequency  with  which  the 
fmacT  of  these  causes  operates  in  pro- 
dociiig  chorea.  Dr.  Hughes  remarks, 
thai  the  complaint  may  in  these  cases, 
alsoy  sometimes  be  cured  hy  an  impres- 
tkm  similar  to  that  which  originally 
produced  it;  and,  in  illustration  of  this 
net,  relates  the  following  case: — 

"  A  giri,  who  had  been  in  the  hospital  for 
dMirea,  and  who  went  oat  cored,  had  a 
retnm  of  her  ccHuplaint.  She  was  going  to 
the  hospital  to  apply  for  readmission,  but, 
on  her  way,  was  much  alanned  as  she  passed 
over  London  Bridge,  by  a  person  being  ran 
over.  Sbe^  however,  pnrsaed  her  coarse. 
On  her  arrival  in  the  room  in  which  the 
ptirients  are  selected  for  admission,  both  she 
md  her  mother  were  moch  sarprised  to  find 
thas  tbe  eomplaint  had  left  her.  She  there- 
fore went  home  again,  and  had  not,  io  hx 
as  1  kaowy  any  return  of  the  disorder.'' 

Next  to  fright,  Dr.  Hughes  regards 
rheinnatism  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
jDoo  causes  of  chorea.  He  thinks 
that  it  vpfean  to  he  at  least  doubtful, 
whether,  in  most  of  the  cases  where 
spoMDodic  affections  are  associated 
with  pmcarditis,  there  esists^anything 
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:  than  a  sympathetic  affection  ol 
the  spinal  marrow,  seeing  that,  after 
the  removal  of  the  rheumatic  affection, 
the  chorea  is  usually  curable  by  the 
same  remedies  which  are  found  availa- 
ble in  cases  of  chorea  having  a  dif- 
ferent origin.  Dr.  H.  adds,  that  there 
axe,  however,  some  exceptions  in  which 
the  membranes  of  the  cord  seem  to  be 
inflamed  and  thickened,  and  in  which 
local  depletion,  counter-irritation,  and 
the  continued  action  of  mercury,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  means  more  especially 
eaicalated  to  remove  the  complaint 
which  in  such  instances  is  often  very 
rebellious. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  various 
remedies  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
chorea  are  ample  and  practical:  we 
regret  that  we  can  only  give  insertion 
to  his    observations  on   the    use   of 


'*  This  metal 


has  been  more  largely  ad- 


ministered than  any  other.  In  all  cases, 
frith  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  sac* 
ceufally  treated  by  the  oxide,  ttkb  sulphate 
has  been  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
scribed. Beginning  with  one  or  two  grains 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  it  has  asaally  been* 
gradoaUy  incressed  by  a  grain  to  each  dme 
at  each  visit,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  or  by 
adding  one  grain  daily  to  the  whole  qaan- 
tity  taken  in  the  day.  It  has  been  given 
either  in  the  form  of  pill  or  in  solution. 
The  dose  hss  been  increased  up  to  tbirty-six 
grains  three  times  a  day:  it  has  not  oftea 
caused  sickness.  The  stomachs  of  some 
peraons,  however,  appear  unable  to  bear  it, 
even  in  small  doses ;  and  in  others  the  organ 
rebels  against  its  increase  after  a  certain 
number  of  grains  has  been  attained.  It  has 
in  some  cases  been  thought  desirablegradoally 
to  withdraw  the  use  of  the  remedy  after  the 
core  has  been  effected,  or  where  it  has 
been  nearly  complete,  though  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  ill  effects  having  resulted  from 
the  neglect  of  this  desirable  precaation.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  zinc  rarely  cures 
chorea  antil  large  doses  have  been  gradnally 
attained.  I  have  myself  participated  in,  and 
acted  upon,  this  opinion.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  acknowledge,  that,  under  my  own 
observation,  the  correctness  of  this  snpposi- 
tion  has  not  been  proved  experimentally. 
In  the  practice  of  uie  hospital,  I  am  not 
awara  that  it  has  been  shewn  that  small  or 
moderate  doses  of  the  mineral,  contiaaed  an 
equally  long  time,  will  not  effect  a  cure* 
Some  eridence  exists  to  support  the  con- 
trsry  opinion.  In  one  of  the  cases  in  the 
table,  two  grains  given  three  times  a  day, 
and  continued  for  three  weeks,  effected  a 
care;  and  several  are  reported  in  which 
four,  five,  and  six  grains  only  wero  pre- 
scribed, with  the  desired  effect.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  the  disease  in  these  instances 
was  of  a  mild  character,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  was  not  so.  Zinc  was 
prescribed  in  63  cases :  of  these,  it  effected 
a  cure  in  45,  or  71  per  cent. ;  it  relieved  in 
2;  it  £ii]ed  to  effect  a  core  m  16,  or  25  per 
cent.  In  seven  of  the  forty-five  cases,  iron 
had  previously  foiled:  the  zinc  was  given 
together  with  iron  in  one,  and  together  with 
the  administration  of  electricity  in  five  cases. 
In  two  cases  the  zmo  was  given  in  the  form 
of  oxide." 

Of  the  hundred  cases  contained  in 
the  table,  the  result  was— -cure  in  80 
cases  J  almost  perfect  cure  in  7;  relief 
in  6;  little  improvement  in  4;  death 
in  3.  The  author  considers  that  the 
above  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording 
a  very  favourable  evidence  of  the  treat- 
ment adopted,  as  the  worst  cases  of 
chorea  only  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  into 
the  hospital;  and,  of  those  which  aie 
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taken  in,  many  of  the  slighter  cases 
are  not  reported;  while  of  the  more 
severe,  and  especially  of  the  fatal  cases, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  notes  will  be 
^preserved. 


iMeDlcal  €xIaH  kv^  In^fKttf. 


ICIDTCAL  RmPORT  ON  A  CASE  OV  POISONING 
BT      ARSENIC.  MBMOEIAI.     TO     THE 

1IA0I8TBATE8  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE 
CUMBBBLAND  aUABTER  SESSIONS,  ON 
THE  INADEQUAOT  OV  THE  BEMUNEBA- 
TION  ALLOWED  TO  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. 

On  the  29th  May,  1847,  Mrs.  Mary 
lliompioD,  of  Carlisle,  died  uader  lomewhat 
BQipidoiis  ctrciimBtaiioes.  Dr.  R.  Elliott, 
assisted  by  other  medical  gentlemen,  ex- 
amined the  body,  and  made  a  chemical  ana- 
lysis  of  the  viscera  for  the  coroner's  inquest. 
They  draw  np  the  following  medioo-legal 
report  :— 

Poit-nwrtem  Examination,  Hx  to  tight 
koun  qfter  having  bem found  dead. 

Externally. — Body  well-proportioned— 
mvscolar — of  healthy  appearance  hi  all 
respects  —  hnd  and  neck  livid  —  bands 
slightly  livid  and  half  closed — countenance 
placid— eyes  dnll — pupils  rather  dilated  than 
otherwise — sides  and  back  of  the  body 
Hvid. 

Internally — Oi^gans  within  the  chest  all 
healthy. 

The  Gullet— Its  lining  membrane  ex- 
hibited quite  a  healthy  appearance  thrpugh- 
ont. 

Ihe  Stomach  externally  presented  in  front 
a  general  reddish  tint,  with  a  very  aiarkedly 
inflamed  part  near  to  where  the  gullet  joins 
the  stomach;  here  the  surfboe  was  flaky 
over  a  space  equal  to  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece.  Internally  then  were  many  patches 
of  redness,  mostly  opposite  to  the  part  on  the 
outer  sur&ce  just  notused  as  the  most  in- 
flamed. On  the  umer  sur&ce  of  this  same 
portion  were  several  small  uloeratioBS  about 
the  size  each  of  a  split-pea,  with  arbores- 
cenoe  or  vascularity,  much  more  around 
their  margins  than  elsewhere.  The  stomach 
contained  a  few  ounces  of  liquid,  in  ap- 
like   oBtmesl-gmel,  tinged  with 


The  Liver  was  larger  and  paler  than 
natural ;  its  oonsbtenoe  wss  natural. 

The  Intestines  externally  exhibited  every- 
where a  natural  appearance ;  no  discoloura- 
tk>n  or  effusion  of  any  kind.  Internally 
there  was  increased  redness  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  last 
portion  of  the  lai^  intestine.     There  was 


no  other  unusual  appearance  met  with  in  the 
intestiiies. 

The  other  organs  in  the  abdomen  were  of 
perfectly  healthy  appearance. 

The  parts  within  the  skull  exhibited 
nothing  unusual. 

(Signed)    Robebt  Elliot,  M.D. 

John  Mobtimbb,  Surgeon. 

CMemieai  Analyma  of  tht  £VotiMieA.— A. 
decoction  was  obtained  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  clarified;  of  this,  different  portion» 
were  subjected  to  the  following  processes  :— 

1.  Hie  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  oopper 
gave  a  green  precipitate ; 

2.  T%e  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver  gave 
a  yellow  precipitate ;  and 

3.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga» 
gave  also  a  pale  yellow  precipitate. 

4.  The  last  named  yellow  depoiit  or  pre- 
cipitate, was  carefully  separated  and  dried ;. 
this,  in  the  usual  manner,  was  reduced  in  e 
glass  tube,  when  a  polished  steel-grey  coat- 
mg  appeared,  with,  a  Kttle  higher  up  in  the 
tube,  a  deposit  of  a  white  crystslline  ap- 
pearance. On  breaking  the  tube  the  steel- 
grey  coating  was  found,  on  its  inner  surface, 
of  a  rough  dark  grey  appearance ;  under  the 
microscope  it  appeared  in  places  spicular 
and  doubtfoDy  crystalline. 

5.  In  ano&er  portion  of  the  liquid, 
(obtained  by  boiling  the  stomach)  and  te 
which  a  little  muriatic  acid  had  been  added, 
a  bunch  of  fine  and  bright  copper  wire  was 
boiled.  In  a  few  seconds  the  wire  became 
uniformly  of  an  iron  gray  colour ;  this  dis- 
coloured wire  was  then  carefully  dried,  and 
heated  in  a  test  tube  over  a  spirit  flame ;  the 
result  was  an  abundant  deposit,  of  sparkling 
crystalline  appearance,  semi-transparent  and 
colourless,  distinct  to  the  naked  eye.  Under 
a  powerful  microscope,  this  was  found  to 
consist  of  octohedral  crystals,  their  surfaces 
being  triangular.  On  breaking  the  test  tube, 
and  boiling  in  distilled  water  the  fragments, 
to  which  the  above  crystals  were  attached, 
a  dear  liquid  was  obtained,  with  which  the 
ezperiments  one,  two,  and  three,  ware  re* 
peated,  and  with  the  same  results  as  before. 

Through  a  fourth  part  of  the  original 
fluid,  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
was  passed,  and  the  yellow  precipitate  ob- 
tsined  was  purified  and  dried;  ita  weight 
then  was  seven  grains.  These  tests  infallibly 
indicate  the  presence  of  arsenic. 

The  intestines,  with  their  contents  (similar 
to  the  oatmeal  gruel-like  fluid  found  in  the 
stomach)  were  subjected  to  similar  treatment,, 
and  with  similar  but  more  marked  results. 

A  careful  calculation  gives  twenty-eight 
grains  of  the  yellow  precipitate,  or  yellow 
arsenic,  from  the  stomach  alone,  and  thirty- 
six  grains  of  the  same  from  the  firat  three 
feet  of  the  small,  and  the  last  eighteen  inches 
of  the  hiiige  intestines;  in  all  sixty-four 
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gruBS  of  ydkm  anenie  or  ofpiment — cor- 
icBpondiBg  with  Tery  nearly  fifty-one  grams 
of  anetdoos  add,  or  what,  In  commercial 
langvage,  is  called  "white  arsenic/'  or 
rfmply  **  anenie.*' 

^nie  blood,  the  IxTcr,  and  the  contents  of 
flie  stomach,  yielded  results  not  decided  or 


RoBT.  Elliot,  M.D. 
Thomas  Elliot,  Sargeon. 
John  MobTimbr,  Surgeon. 
Edwakd  Bowman,  Sargeon. 
(Signatnres.) 
**  We,  tiie  undersigned,  duly  considering 
tbe  symptons,  tht  post-moriem  appearances, 
bmI  the  chemical  analysis,  as  deposed  to,  this 
day,  in  the  evidence  and  the  aboTe  report, 
hm  no  bentation  in  ascribing  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Thompson  to  arsenical  poisoning. 
"Thomas  Elliot,  Surgeon, 
"  Edward  Bowman,  Sargeon. 
"  John  Mortimsb,  Sargeon. 
"  Robbrt  Elliot,  M.D. 
«  Saturday,  Jose  lath,  1847." 
[The  materials  used  in  the  above  analysis 
were  carefally    tested   previously  to  each 
ezperiment.] 

These  gentlemen  have  since  addressed  the 
fDDowing  memorial  to  the  magistrates  in 
Qvarter  Sessions. 

*'  2b  ike  Chairman  and  Magittratet  of  Cum- 
ktriandf  m  Quarter  Sesnons  auembled, 
**  Tbe  Memorial  of  Robert  Elliott,  M.D. 
asid  of  John  Mortimer,  Edward  Bowman, 
and  Tbomas  Elliott,  Surgeons — 

**  Sheweth — that  your  Memorialists  were 
•Bmnnooed  by  William  Carrick,  Esq.,  Co- 
Tfxuer,  to  report  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson, 
of  tXnion  Street,  Botchergate,  Carlisle. 

"  That  in  order  that  they  might  render 
an  efficient  report,  your  Memorialists  made 
a  Tery  mimite  examination  of  the  body  of 
the  deceased,  and  a  careful  chemical  analysis 
of  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  of  the  in- 
(  and  their  contents,  of  a  portion  of 
t  blood,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  liver,  with 
"view  to  aseertun  whether  any  poisons 
and,  if  so*  what  particular 
pcjtaoa,  and  in  what  quantity  the  same  might 
fasiTe  been  administered  to  the  deceased. 

**  Hut  tiie  said  examination  and  analysis, 
with  snfaaeqaent  attendance  at  the  several 
sittings  o(  the  Coroner's  Jury,  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  giving  evidence,  occupied  each  of 
your  Memorialists  on  an  average,  four  houra 
daily  for  a  fortnight ;  on  one  or  two  occa- 
flioBS,  and  at  particular  stages  of  the  process, 
ttrr  as  nsmy  as  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  to  the 
iiB|p|eet,  for  die  time,  of  other  remunerative 

^That,  beaides  this  mdirect  loss,  your 
I  have  expended  a  considerable 


sum  of  money  in  the  purchase  and  renewal 
of  apparatus  and  materials  indispensable  hi* 
such  investigations ;  and  that  for  the  whoM 
of  the  above  services,  and  outlays,  and 
losses,  your  Memorialists  have  received, 
as  all  the  requital  that  the  Coroner  is  em- 
powered by  law  to  give  to  them,  the  sum  of 
eight  guineas,  or,  to  each  individual,  two 
guineas. 

"  That  your  Memorialists  were  induced, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Coroner,  with  a 
view  of  furthering  the  ends  of  justice,  in  the 
most  simple  and  effective,  yet  least  expensive 
mode,  to  undertake  the  aforesaid  engrossing 
and  responsible  duties,  rather  than  that  the 
materials  should  be  sent  to  a  distance,  by  « 
special  messenger,  and  that  a  medical-che- 
mist should  be  brought  from  a  dutance  to 
the  inqiiest  snd  subsequently  to  the  Assiaevp 
at  an  outlay  by  the  County,  at  a  most  mode- 
rate computation,  of  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

'*Tbat  your  Memorialists,  in  further 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Coroner, 
have  furnished  many  other  analyses,  deemed 
essential  to  the  ends  of  justice ;  such  as  the 
analysis  of  oatmeal,  of  barley  meal,  of  bread 
cminbs,  of  various  kinds  of  powders,  and  of 
dust  obtained  from  drawen,  boxes,  pockets, 
and  the  like,  found  in  the  house  of  the 
deceased. 

"That  yonr  Memorialists  respectfully 
submit  to  your  Worshipful  Bench,  that  for 
their  services,  loss  of  time,  and  expenditure 
of  money,  and  extra  analyses,  they  are 
entitled  to  fair  and  reasonable  remaaeration, 
and  beg  to  name,  as  a  minimum  fee,  the 
sum  of  forty  guineas,  or,  to  each  individual, 
of  ten  guineas. 

"  That  your  Memorialists  beg  furthermore 
to  suggest,  in  case  of  remuneration  for  sach 
services  being  limited  to  the,  sum  already 
received,  justice  may  often  be  retarded,  ia 
some  cases  defeated,  by  adopting  the  tedious 
and  expensive  process  of  engaging  medical 
jurists  at  a  distance,  in  consequence  of  the 
resident  members  of  the  profession  declining 
ever  again  to  undertake  duties  no  less  offen- 
sive to  the  operators  than  important  to  the 
community. — Your  Memorialists  therefore 
pray,  that  your  Worshipful  Bench  will  order 
the  payment  to  them  of  the  sum  of  forty 
guineas. 

S Robert  Elliott,  M.D., 
John  Mortimbr,  Surgeon, 
Edward  Bowman,  Surgeont 
Thomas  Elliott,  Surgeon.^' 
June  30th,  1847. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  they  had 
not  power  to  entertain  the  subject ;  they 
could  only  reimburse  the  Coroner.  Whea 
those  gentlemen  came  up  at  the  Assizes  to 
give  £eir  evidence,  be  thought  there  would 
be  a  probability  of  getting  an  order  from 
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ttie  Judge  for  the  amonnt,  proTiding  the 
Coroner  woidd  make  affidavit,  aad  give  them 
hia  recommendation. 

Mr.  T.  Elliott  sud,  the  Coroner  had  ex- 
preued  hia  willingness  to  support  the  prayer 
of  the  petition. 


iWeMcal  IntelKgenre. 


BLBCTIOM  OF  PB0FS8S0R  ORA.HAM  IM   THB 
ACADKMT  OF  SCIBNCBS. 

On  Monday,  July  6th,.  the  Academy  of 
Sdenoes  elected,  for  its  corresponding  mem- 
ber, in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Hatchett, 
Mr.  Graham,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  London.  Mr.  Graham  ob- 
tahied  35  out  of  37  votes. 

BLBCTION  OF  PRB8IDBNT  AND  YICB- 

PBB8IDBNT  AT  THB  BOTAL 

COLLBOB  OF  SUBOBONS. 

Thb  annual  election  of  officers  took  place  at 
the  College  on  Thursday  the  8th  instant, 
when  at  a  meeting  of  the  council,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Travers,  F.R.S.,  and  Surgeon  Extra- 
ordinary to  the  Queen,  was  elected  President 
in  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Stanley, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Green, 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
were  elected  vice-presidents  of  the  College 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

MEOICAL  APPOINTMBNT. 

Db.  Alois  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Physicians  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hos- 
pitaL 

THB  SITCCB880B  OF  X.I8FBANC. 

Db.  Lauoibb,  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital 
Beaujon,  has  just  been  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of  La  Piti^, 
xendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  M.  Ldsfranc. 

8MALL-P0X  IN  THB  If  BTB0P0LI8. 

FB0P08BD  BBliOYAL  OF  THB 

811  ALL-POX  HOSPITAL. 

Thb  half-yearly  Court  of  the  Governors  of 
the  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  Hospital 
was  held  on  Friday.  July  2,  Mr.  Fiorance 
Thomas  Young,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
The  reports  of  the  house  committee  and  rail- 
way committee  were  presented  and  read, 
whereby  it  appeared  that  small-pox  has 
again  become  epidemic  in  London,  74  patients 
laving  been  received  in  June,  of  whom  58 
are  now  in  the  hospital,  leaving  only  12  un- 
occupied  beds.  The  character  of  the  disorder 
is  mild,  eight  patients  only  having  died  dur- 
ing the  last  month.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  governors  had  agreed  for  the  sale  of  the 


hospital  and  ground  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company,  and  that  Uie  governors 
are  engaged  in  selecting  the  site  for  a  new 
hospital,  adapted  to  the  obviously  increasing 
demands  uqon  the  resources  of  this  valuable 
institution,  the  importanee  of  which  to  the 
metropolis  has  been  amply  proved  by  four 
epidemics  having  occurred  during  the  laat 
10  years.  The  demand  for  vaccination  anH 
the  supplies  of  vaccine  lymph  to  the  mediod 
profession,  as  well  in  town  as  in  the  country, 
have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  nnmbera 
applying  for  admission  within  the  hospital, 
1,653  persons  having  been  vaccinated  at  the 
hospital  during  the  last  six  months,  and 
1,035  supplies  of  lymph  gratuitously  afforded 
to  the  medical  profession  during  the  same 
period.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
patronage  of  the  public  would  not  be  with- 
held from  a  charity  contributing  thus  largely 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  public. 

*^*  The  deatiis  from  small-pox  are  much 
above  the  average  of  the  season.  They  were 
last  week  28  to  a  summer  average  of  14  (an 
increase  of  100  per  cent).  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  24  of  tiiese  deaths  occurred  among 
children,  and  probably  among  the  unvaoci- 
nated.  The  deaths  from  this  disorder  appear, 
according  to  the  Registrar-General's  tsble  for 
the  previous  week,  to  have  been  entirely 
among  those  who  were  unprotected  by  vac- 
cination. 

THB  A8TLBT  COOPBB  PBIZB. 

Thb  subject  selected  by  the  umpires  for 
the  year  1850  is  *<  On  the  State  of  the  Blood 
and  of  the  Blood-vessels  in  Inflammation, 
ascertained  by  experiments,  injections,  and 
observations  by  the  microscope." 

NUMBEB  of  8UBOBON8  IN  THB 
BOYAL  NAVY. 

AccoBDiNG  to  an  official  return  juat  issued, 
there  are  at  present  in  the  Royal  Navy  356 
Surgeons  and  238  Assistant-Surgeons. 

BXPL08I0N8  IN  C0LLIBBIB8. 

A  BILL  has  been  just  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  compel,  for  a  limited  period  (until  August 
1848),  the  use  of  safety-lamps,  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  gunpowder,  or  other  explosive 
materials,  in  all  fiery  collieries. 

A  well-conceived  measure  of  this  kind 
would  be  productive  of  much  benefit. 

FL0UBI8HING  8TATB  OF  THB  MEDICAL 
COLLBOB  OF  BBNOAL. 

Fbom  the  annual  report  of  this  excellent 
institution  for  the  session  1846-47,  itappean 
that  the  number  of  native  students  attending 
the  surgical  ckss  amounted  to  3,952,  out  of 
which  great  number,  3,589  were  present  at 
all  the  lectures  during  the  session ;  in  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  class,  3,844 
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entered,  out  of  which  3,430  attended  erery 
iectore ;  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  3,040 
entered,  and  2,765  also  attended  every  lec- 
ture; tfaedasMV  of  Demonstrations,  Mid- 
wifery, Chemistry,  Botany,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Medical  Jnrispmdenoe,  were    equally 
wdH  attended.     It  is  deserving  of  mention, 
tbat  from  the  month  of  November,  1846,  to 
that  of  March,  1847,  being  a  period  of  only 
An  months,  nearly  500  bodies  had  been 
fiaseetedbytiienative students, — an  astonish- 
ing number,  when  the  prejudices  to  be  over- 
oome  are  considered ;  and  that  the  dissec- 
tions and  stadies  altogether  at  this  College 
are  property  conducted,  is  evidenced  by  the 
hct  that  the  Hindoo  students  sent  over  to 
Hus  comtry  by  the  Government  Council  of 
Education  under  the  able  superintendence 
of  Dr.   Gvoodeve,  underwent  a  very  rigid 
exaaunation  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  by 
the  Coort  of  Ezaminen,  at  the  termination 
of  which  they  were   complimented  by  the 
president  for  their  great  proficiency.    One  of 
theae  gentlemen  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Cakatta,  the  othen  remain  in  London 
prosecuting  their  studies  at  the  University 
College,  for  the  degree  of  B.M.,  London ; 
tbe  first  eiamination  for  which  they  have 
already  passed,  obtaining  '*  honours"  on  the 


SraSBIZATIOK  OV  TB6KTABLB8. 

M.  Clkmbns,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
at  Tevay,  in  Switzerland,  has  ascertained 
experimentally  that  plants  are  as  easily 
brought  under  the  influence  of  ether  as 
SBiimals.  He  found  that  the  stamens  of 
Berbtris  vulgaris  exposed  to  the  vapour  for 
one  miunte  in  the  sun,  and  for  three  minutes 
in  the  shade,  at  a  temperature  of  59^,  entirely 
lost  their  initability,  and  this  did  not  return 
waHdl  alter  the  lapse  of  about  half  an  hour. 
The  uttflMM  jmdiea  was  not  completely 
cCherned  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten 
nyT«Mifi>«  in  the  sun,  and  a  longer  period  in 
dte  shade.  The  plant  remained  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  insensibility  (inirritability)  for 
two  hours.  Of  all  the  ethera  the  sulphuric 
and  acetic  were  found  to  have  the  most 
powdfui  action. 

FEVER  hospitals'  BILL. 

A  Bill,  brought  in  by  the  membera  for 
Pinsbnry,  Messn.  Wakley  and  Duncombe, 
proposes  to  enact,  **  That  whenever  it  is 
intoided  to  build  or  open  any  hospital 
/or  the  reception  of  patients  afflicted  with 
oootagious  or  infectious  diseases  in  any 
part  of  Englsnd  or  Wales,  or  to  commence 
reoeivhig  such  patients  into  any  hospital 
whidk  they  have  not  previously  been  ad- 
mttted,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees,  or 
other  persons  by  whose. authority  such  hos- 
pitsl  IB  intended  fo  to  be  built  or  opened  as 
afiMBSsid,  to  give  public  notice  of  such  in- 


tention, and  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment ;  and  no  such  hospital  shall  be  built 
or  opened  for  the  adminion  of  such  patients 
as  aforesaid,  nor  shall  such  patients  be  re- 
ceived into  hospitals  from  which  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  had  preriously  been 
excluded  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales^ 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  has  approved  thereof,  and  stated 
his  approval  in  writing ;  and  such  approval 
shall  not  be  given  until  at  least  one  calendar 
month  after  the  giving  of  such  notice  of  the 
intention  to  buUd  or  open  such  hospital  as 
is  hereinbefore  directed  ;  and  if  any  such 
hospital  be  built  or  opened  contrary  hereto 
it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  nuisance." 
Although  the  bill  contains  only  this  one 
clause,  it  can  scarcely  be  carried  through 
both  houses  of  Parliament  before  the  disso- 
lution. It  doubtless  has  reference  to  the 
proposed  removal  of  the  Fever  Hospital. 

abolition  or  thb  concoubs  in  rSAKCB. 
Tbb  Chamber  of  Peen  has  come  to  a  vote 
by  which  the  system  of  election  by  Concoun 
in  France  is  abolished.  Some  of  the  noisy 
advocates  of  this  electioneering  practice  are 
about  to  present  a  protest  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  againt  this  vote,  and  to  require 
a  restoration  of  their  favourite  panacea  for 
bringing  out  professional  talent !  But  the 
feeling  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced 
men  in  the  professioii  is  decidedly  against 
the  re-establishment  of  this  system. 

A  BANITART  MI&ACLB. 

Tbb  French  medical  journals  relate  that  a 
1^1,  who  had  been  making  a  respectable 
income  by  showing  herself  as  a  "  real 
negress,"  and  had  been  under  the  treatment 
of  several  learned  physicians  in  consequence 
of  her  skin  constantly  exuding  a  black 
perepiration,  was  recently  seen  by  two 
phyndans  from  St.  Omer.  On  examining 
the  black  sweat  which  had  hitherto  puzzled 
the  faculty,  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  very 
much  like  a  mixture  of  soot  and  oil !  They 
prescribed  baths  and  ablutions  for  the 
interesting  young  negress,  with  the  result 
that  the  black  penpiration  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  with  it  the  income  which  the 
impostress  had  hitherto  derived  in  her 
assumed  character. 

RBMBDY  rOR  THB  BITB  Or  A  YIPBR. 

A  QUACK  at  Mendicino  in  Calabria,  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  the  numerouB 
cures  which  he  had  made  in  cases  where 
persons  had  been  bitten  by  a  viper.  The 
cure  was  said  to  be  effected  by  some  plant, 
but  its  name  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 
A  man  named  Librandi  contrived  to  steal 
a  portion,  and  with  it  he  performed  several 
cures.    He  brought  a  portion  to  M.  de 
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^ae,  who  at  once  recognized  the  plant  as 
the  trtfoUum  lupinelUit  a  species  of  tre- 
foil. M.  de  Rose  tried  it  in  three  cases. 
Pftsqnale  de  Via,  set.  36,  was  hitten  on  the 
left  hand,  in  July  1844.  The  part  was 
immediately  scarified*  M.  de  Rose  saw  him 
nz  hours  afterwards,  and  "found  the  arm 
much  swollen,  the  eyes  and  face  yellow,  and 
B  general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  plant  was  applied  bruised  in  the 
form  of  a  cataplasm,  twice  daily,  and  the 
man  was  perfecUy  cured  in  a  few  days.  The 
same  results  wpxe  obtained  in  the  cases  of 
two  other  persons  who  had  been  bitten,  the 
one  in  the  leg,  the  other  in  the  foot,  and  in 
several  other  instances. 

\*  Is  this  another  post-hoc  propter- 
hocT  A  small  pamphlet  is  required  in 
order  to  show  how  and  in  what  way  an  in- 
ference can  be  fairly  drawn  respecting  che  cu- 
rative powers  of  a  new  remedy  in  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  Until  such  a  pamphlet  is 
printed,  we  commend  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  all  medical  discoverers.  Dr.  Barlow's  Ad- 
dress on  the  Application  of  the  Inductive 
Thilosophy  to  Medicine,  published  in  our 
last  volume.*  It  is  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  true  method  of  research  to  be  pursued 
by  those  who  wish  really  to  improve  medical 
Bcienoe  and  practice. 

mEATMXMT  OF  BPIDEUIC  TTTRUg  IN 
FRANCE. 

It  appears  that  typhus  fever  in  a  severe 
form  had  become  epidemic  at  Givet,  and 
M.  Scoutetten  was  sent  to  examine  the  cases 
and  to  endeavour  to  arrest  its  progress.  The 
disease  was  especially  prevalent  among  the 
patients  of  the  MQitary  Hospital.  M.  Scou- 
tetten had  them  carried  to  an  elevated  spot, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  epidemic  speedily 
abated  and  the  patients  became  convalescent. 
-^V  Union  Medicale,  6  Juillet. 

DR.  LATCOCK  AND  MR.  HUDSON. 

We  are  authorised  by  Br.  Laycock  to  state, 
In  answer  to  the  cl^rge  recently  made  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  that  he  did  not  at  any  time  make 
an  application  to  that  gentleman  to  procure 
for  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  researches 
into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  York. 

ROTAL  COLLEGE  OF  StTROEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  Members,  on  Friday, 
July  9th.— H.  P.  Harris— L.  Truefitt— J. 
Tudor — J.  Ragers — J,  Farmer — J.  Burgon 
— H.  T.  Barnett— J.  Fayner. 

Fellowship  of  the  College  :^The  next 
examination  for  the  "  Fellowship,"  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  the  3rd 
'  and  5  th  of  August.  * 

*  Vot  xxxix.  page  848. 


apothecaries'  ball. 
Names  of  Gcotlemen  who  paaed  their 
Examination  and  received  Certificates  Uk 
Practice,  on  July  8.— William  Henry  Cool^ 
Swrey-^Edmond  Aroher,  London — Micfaad 
Hoole  Ashwell,  Longton,  Staffonlshire. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  PAR18ET. 

Recently,  in  Paris,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age,  M.  Pariset,  Perpetual  (!)  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  M^licine.  The 
deceased  had  obtained  a  high  rank  as  a 
scientific  and  professsional  man. 

M.  CA8IMIR  BROUS8AI8. 

M.  Casimir  Broussais,  Chief  Physician 
of  the  Hospital  of  Gros  Caillon,  has  just 
died  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  on  the  7(h.  inst.,  with  the  honours 
usually  shown  in  France  to  men  of  high 
rank  in  the  medical  profession. 

MR.  W.  H.  LERBW. 

On  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  hoose 
of  his  son,  Paddhigton,  WiUiam  Hopefiil 
Lerew,  Esq.  Surgeon,  aged  57. 


J&elf ctfonjs  from  3(oQmaU, 


FORENSIC  MEDICINE. 

ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSE  OF  CADAVERIC 
RIGIDITY.      BY  M.  FOUaUET. 

Tbe  true  cause  of  the  rigidity  which  tfac 
muscular  tissue  of  the  animal  body  under- 
goes  shortly  after  death,  and  by  which  th< 
stiffness  of  the  limbs  is  produced,  has  loii| 
been  the  subject  of  mudi  discussion  and  ol 
contrariety  of  opinion  among  physiologista. 
The  .various  circumstances  relating  to  tbii 
phenomenon,  and  the  theories  offered  is 
explanation  of  them,  have  been  recently  re- 
viewed by  Dr.  Fouquet*  in  a  long  an^ 
somewhat  interesting  paper,  the  principal 
purport  of  which  is  to  prove  that  this  cadaJ 
veric  rigidity  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
sign  of  death.  This  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance,  especially  in  relation  tc 
medico-legal  inquiries ;  but  Dr.  Fouquet  ii 
by  no  means  the  first  observer  by  whom  the 
value  of  this  phenomenon,  as  a  sure  prooi 
of  the  complete  cessation  of  life,  has  been 
insisted  on.t 

As  remarked  by  Dr.  Fouquet,  cadaveric 
rigidity    probably    never    fails   to    appear, 

«  Gasette  MMtcale  de  Fans,  3  Avril,  1847. 

t  A  ftdl  discussion  of  this  labject,  in  relation 
to  medical  jurisprudence,  wiU  be  found  in  Mr* 
Alfred  S.  Taylor's  lectures:  Med.  Gax.  voL 
xxxvii.  p.  136-8. 
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sooner  or  later,  af^er  death :  examples  have 
Iweii  gvrcn  in  which  this  phenomenon  waa 
mdid  to  be  absent;  bait  it  is  qaestiooable 
whether  in  sueh  cases  a  Teiy  aecnrate  ob- 
•erration  has  been  made.  Even  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  rigidity  does 
not  occur  after  sudden  death  from  violent 
canses,  sudi  as  lightning  or  electricity, 
blows  on  the  stomach,  excessive  mental 
emotion,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent observations:  indeed,  in  some  in- 
stances of  death  from  such  causes  it  has  been 
clearly  disproved.  It  was  remarked  by 
B^clard,  that  the  foetus  whilst  immersed  in 
the  liquor  amnii  does  not  become  rigid ;  but 
M.  EThnmann,  having  examined  the  pr^;nant 
nterus  of  a  woman  directly  after  death,  found 
the  foetus  therein  in  a  state  of  well-marked 
rigidity.  In  the  cases  observed  by  B^lard 
the  examination  had  therefore  probably  not 
been  made  until  after  the  rigidt^  had  passed 
off,  and  thus  was  an  inaccurate  conclusion 
drawn,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by 
many  as  truth. 

After  examining  some  of  the  other  con- 
ditions which  have  been  said  to  prevent  the 
oecurrence  of  rigidity,  and  shewing  that  the 
effects  of  such  conditions  have  been  wrongly 
estimated.  Dr.  Fouquet  proceeds  to  investi- 
gate the  respective  merits  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal theories  which  have  been  advanced  in 
explanation  of  the  eatue  of  this  rigidity  of 
the  muscular  tissue  after  death.  Ihe  first 
of  these  theories  is  the  one  offered  by  Nysten, 
according  to  which  the  rigor  mortis  is  the 
result  of  a  true  vital  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre.  That  the  contraction  cannot 
be  one  dependent  on  the  mere  physical  con- 
tractility of  the  muscular  tissue,  Nysten 
considers  to  be  proved  by  several  circum- 
stances, especially  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
rigidity  of  a  part,  such  as  a  limb,  is  once 
overcome  by  foroed  flextion  or  extension, 
it  is  not  reproduced,  which  it  would  be 
.'vere  it  the  result  simply  of  a  physical  con- 

-  ractility    of  tissue.       Nysten    concludes, 

-  berefore,  that  the  post-mortem  rigidity  is 

-  iie  result  of  the  last  act  of  vitality  of  the 
muscular  tissue  (just  as  coagulation  may  be 
regarded  as  the  last  vital  act  of  the  blood), 
and  that  this  phenomenon  is  produced  at  the 
moment  "in  which  life,  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished,  seems  to  take  refuge  in 
the  muscle  and  to  produce  in  them  a  spasm, 
which  constitutes  rigidity."  A  somewhat 
nmilar  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  most 
writprs  on  the  subject  since  Nysten's  time, 
many  of  whom  quote  Nysten's  expressions 
as  conveying  a  full  idea  of  the  true  nature 
of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Dr.  Fouquet,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  to  such  a  view,  and  ridicules 
the  idea  of  fife  locating  itself  in  the  mnscnlar 
tissue  as  its  last  stronghold  previous  to 
quitting  the  body.  He  cannot  conodvc 
what,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  should 


prevent  the  admission  that  the  life  winch 
has  taken  refuge  in  the  muscles  may  be 
recalled  to  its  former  occupation    of  the 
whole  body.      He  inquires  with  mudi  ap- 
parent reason  why,  if  cadaveric  rigidity  be 
an  act  of  vitality,  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  animal  life,  such  as  respi- 
ration, circulation,  and  the  voluntary  move- 
ments, instead  of  sometimes  waiting  so  long 
as  six,  twelve,  and  even  twenty-four  hours 
before   it  makes  its    appearance?      Why 
also  it  shews  itself  only  when  the  body  has 
ceased  to  exercise  movements  under  the  in- 
lioence  of  galvanism  ?      And  why  its  ap- 
pearance is  BO  tardy  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  of  death  from  asphyxia,  and  under  all 
those  circumstances  in  which,  before  death, 
the  vital  phenomena  possessed  their   full 
integrity  and  energy,  whilst  it  oecuri  so 
promptly  after  chronic  cachectic  affections. 
He  thinks  that  Nysten's  idea  of  the  Ufa 
taking  reAige  in  the  muscles,  is  insufficient 
to  explain  why  the  impression  of  a  few 
movements,  or  of  a  slight  handling,  on  s 
rigid  muscle,  overcomes  this  rigidity  and 
prevents  its  reproduction.     Neither  does  it 
explidn  how  it  happens  that  the  body  of  a 
hemiplegic  person,  in  whom  daring  life  there 
was  no  voluntary  power  over  the  paralysed 
muscles,  should  a  few  hours  after  death  pre- 
sent the  phenomenon  of  rigidity  in  equal  in- 
tensity  in    all    its  limbs.      [It    must  be 
remembered,  however,    in    regard  to  this 
latter  point,  that    the    inabitity  to    excite 
a  voluntary  contraction    of  the   paralysed 
muscles  is  dependent   on  a   morbid   con- 
dition, not  of  the  muscles  themselves,  bet 
of  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  from 
which  the  stimulus  to  action  of  these  mus- 
cles should  be  derived,  or  along  which  it 
should  be  conyeyed.      The  muscles  them- 
selves in  most,  espedally  early,  cases  of 
paralysis,  are  quite  healthy,  and  in  a  perfect 
condition  for  action,  as  is  shewn  by  their 
answering  to  the  stimulus  of  galvanism ;  but 
from  some  defect  either  in  the  originators 
or  the  conveyers  of  the  nervous  influence^ 
whereby  their  action  is  ordinarily  excited, 
they  receive  not  their  natural  stimulus,  and 
therefore  remain    motionless.       When  the 
death  of  the  body  ensues,  therefore,   the 
muscles  of  the  paralysed  side  are  left  in  the 
same  condition  as  those  of  the  healthy  side, 
and  like  them  are  similarly  exposed  to  the 
influence  on  which  rigidity  depends,  and 
are  similiarly  affected  thereby.     Dr.  Poa- 
quet  indeed  has  rather   over-strained  the 
idea  entertained  by  Nysten  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  cadaveric  rigi^ty.     The  view 
of  this  latter  pathologist  seems  rather  te 
have  been,  that  the  rigidity  is  dependent  o& 
the  vitality,  or,  as  he  names  it,  **the  in- 
sensible organic  life,"  of  the  muscular  tissue 
itself  » and  not  on  the  influeace  of  a  principle 
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of  life  escaping  from  some  imaginary  spot  of 
the  body  and  taking  refage  in  tbe  muscles.]* 
The  other  view  which  has  been  advanced 
in  explanation  of  cadaveric  rigidity  is,  that 
it  depends  on  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrinous 
part  of  the  blood  contained  within  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  This  supposition  has  met 
with  many  supporters,  and,  with  some  modi- 
fications, is  favoured  by  Dr.  Fouquet.  The 
principal  objections  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Fouquet,  have  been  urged  against  this  view 
are,  first,  that  a  considerable  degree  of  rigi- 
dity occurs  before  complete  coagulation  of 
the  blood ;  this  objection  Dr.  Fouquet  meets 
by  the  observation,  that  although  the 
fact  is  true,  yet  the  rigidity  becomes  more 
marked  when  the  process  of  coagulation  is 
complete.  Secondly,  that  the  blood  is  often 
found  fluid  in  persons  and  animals  after 
death  from  drowning,  or  from  poisoning  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  in  whom,  however,  cadaveric 
rigidity  is  well  marked.  In  answer  to  this 
objection.  Dr.  Fouquet  observes  that  al- 
though the  blood  in  drowned  persons  and 
animals  may  be  found  fluid  in  the  large 
veins,  yet  that  this  is  no  proof  that  it  is  de- 
prived of  fibrine  or  that  it  is  fluid  in  the 
capillaries.  With  regard  to  the  action  of 
hydrocyanic  add,  his  eiperienoe  does  not 
enable  him  to  make  any  remark. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily,  as  he  supposes, 
set  aside  the  objections  which  are  offered  to 
the  view  that  cadaveric  rigidity  is  closely 
connected,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  with  coagulation  of  the  blood,  Dr. 
Fouquet  proceeds  to  offer  the  following  re- 
marks which,  in  his  opinion,  shew  clearly 
that  this  rigidity  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood.  I.  All 
experiments  on  the  subject  have  shewn  that 
cadaveric  rigidity  is  invariably  well  marked 
after  death  from  asphyxia,  detruncation, 
and  acute  diseases :  circumstances  in  which, 
at  the  moment  of  death,  the  blood  is  in  its 
normal  condition,  and  has  undergone  no 
change  in  its  constituent  principles.  2 .  This 
rigidity  is  on  the  contrary  less  marked  when 
the  individuab  die  after  diseases  of  long 
duration :  it  is  especially  slight  after  ty- 
phoid, scorbutic,  cachectic  affections,  "in 
which,"  as  ol^serves  Nysten,  though  without 
drawing  any  conclusions  therefrom,  "the  hu- 
mours are  in  dissolution,"  and  in  which,  it 
may  be  added,  the  blood  is  always  deprived 
of  its  plastic  elements.  3.  After  haemor- 
rhages which  are  rapidly  fatal,  rigidity  is 
well-marked :  but  after  hsmorrhages  which 
are  small  in  quantity,  and  fatal  only  after 
being  frequently  repeated,  it  is  slight.  On 
what  depends  this  difference?  Evidently 
on  this,  that  in  the  former  case. although 
there  may  be  a  little  less  blood  left  in  the 

*  See  his  remarks  on  the  subject:  «Re- 
cherches  de  Phys.;  et  deChimie  Athol.  1811, 
PP.403-S. 


body,  yet  its  natnre  is  not  altered ;  whilst  in 
the  second  case  the  blood  is  more  serous, 
and  its  principles  are  no  longer  the  same, 
for  according  to  all  observers  on  the  subject 
it  has  undergone  a  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  coagulable  material.  4.  As  was 
correctly  observed  by  Nysten,  the  rigidity  ia 
very  intense  in  animals  killed  by  the  injec* 
tion  of  insoluble  gases  into  their  veina, 
whilst  it  is  much  less  marked  when  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  the  gas  used.  The 
different  action  of  these  gases  may  be  ex- 
plained by  considering  the  insoluble  gaaes 
as  having  no  influence  on  the  intimate  com- 
position of  the  blood,  whilst  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  the  property  of  altering  its 
fibnne.  5.  Although  the  rigidity  is  ordi- 
narily slight  in  individuals  who  die  after 
adynamic  affections  and  diseases  of  loog  du- 
ration, yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is 
very  considerable  in  cases  of  this  kind.  At 
first  sight  such  a  circumstance  would  seem 
to  offer  a  weighty  objection  to  the  view  that 
the  rigidity  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
fibrinous  condition  of  the  blood;  but,  on 
further  examination,  it  will  be  found  not  to 
be  so.  Thus  it  was  observed  by  MM. 
Andral  and  Gavarret  that  every  inflamma- 
tory affection  has,  as  its  consequence,  the 
production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fibrine. 
In  all  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which,  after 
death  from  chronic  affections,  scurvy,  ady- 
namic fevers,  and  such  like,  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  cadaveric  rigidity  is  fbund,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  an  acute  inflammatory 
affection  had  seized  on  -one  or  more  im- 
portant organs  of  the  body  before  death. 

The  conclusion  which  Dr.  Fouquet  con- 
siders may  be  drawn  from  the  above  re- 
marks, and  from  the  investigations  of  other 
observers  on  the  subject,  is  that  in  all  those 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  death  has  not 
induced  any  changes  in  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  blood,  such,  as  for  example, 
acute  disease,  asphyxia  from  non-deleterious 
gases,  rapidly-fatal  hsemorrhage,  detrunca- 
tion,  apoplexy,  and  the  like,  the  cadaveric 
rigidity  is  always  strongly  marked ;  whereas 
in  sisphyxia  from  certain  other  gases,  sol- 
phurettod  hydrogen  for  example,  in  cachec- 
tic, scorbutic,  and  putrid  affections,  in 
which  the  fluids  of  the  body,  especially  the 
blood,  are  vitiated,  this  rigidity  b  developed 
only  in  a  very  feeble  degree.  And  he  re- 
gards this  as  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  stiffening  of  the  muscles 
after  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  coagulation 
of  the  fibrinous  principle  of  the  blood.  He 
then  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  various 
circumstances  attending  the  oommencementy 
progress,  and  duration  of  the  cadaveric 
rigidity  with  this  view.  The  final  disap- 
pearance of  the  rigidity  he  considers  to  be 
due  solely  to  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction, 
which  disarranges  and  destroys  the  partidea 
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«f  flbrine  hy  whidi  tiie  itiffeoing  was  pro- 
iaoed.  Whaterer,  therefore,  reterdi  pntre- 
fcctkm  fnvan  the  oontiniunoe  of  the  rigi- 
£tj»  and  whatever  hastens  the  appearance 
of  this  proeeaa,  puts  an  end  to  rigicttty. 

[AKhoB^  it  is  Tery  piohable  that  the 
Uood  eootalDed  within  the  capillaries  of  the 
BWti'*'*''  tieane,  and  the  fibrinous  part  of 
tius  finid  effosed  for  the  pnrposes  of  nutri- 
tioD  in  the  interspsoes  between  these  Tessels, 
any  hj  their  eoagnlation  contribute  in  some 
towards  the  production  of  that 
I  which  tiie  mnseolar  tiisae  nnder- 
ih,  yet  tiiat  this  eoagnlation 
is  the  easentiil  and  sole  canse  of  soch  mos- 
oakr  rigidity  is  a  supposition  manifestly 
emmeoos.  Setting  aside  the  improbability 
that  the  mere  physical  effect  of  coagulation 
wonU  be  soffident  to  produce  the  firmness 
mad  sofidity  possessed  by  a  rigid  muscle,  it 
amy  be  rendaed  quite  certain  that  the  real 
cave  of  cadaTeric  rigidity  is  an  actual  con- 
tactkm  of  the  elementary  muscular  fibres, 
apparently  oomparable  in  all  esaentisl  re- 
ipaetB  with  that  contraction  which  charac- 
terises the  action  of  thia  tissue  during  life ; 
vUh  tbe  one  exception  however,  that  the 
I  contraction  does  not  take  place 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre 
1  to  manifest  itself  by  answering  to 
Microscopic  examination  of  a 
rigid  BHiade*  for  example,  has  clearly  shewn 
Oat  the  dementary  pakides  of  the  fibre  are 
appraomated  towards  each  other,  just  as 
th^  are  observed  to  be  in  a  living  musde 
eanCmcting  under  the  influence  of  stimuli.  A 
■■■de,  if  free  to  contract,  as  when  unattached 
it  one  or  both  its  extremities,  is  also  ob- 
senvdy  aa  it  becomes  rigid,  to  shorten  and 
aft  tbt  nme  time  increase  in  thickness,  an 
cfleet  whidi  can  aearcely  be  sapposed  to 
resnit  from  coagulation  of  fibrin  within  its 
*r— ^  The  same  is  shewn  in  the  rigidity 
whiA  iavolontaiy  muscles  also  undergo. 
The  aippearanoe  preaented  by  a  rigid  heart, 
wlueh  cnetly  resembles  that  of  an  actively 
eonftradBd  heart  during  life,  could  not  be 
psndoced  by  the  mere  coagulation  of  fibrine 
widna  tibe  tissue  of  the  organ.  These,  and 
which  might  be  men- 
leave  no  doubt  that  although  the 

_  and  contraction  of  the  fibrine 

of  the  blood  or  liquor  sanguinis,  within  the 
tiinrj  of  sanade  and  other  parts,  may  assist 
the  general  stiffening  of  the 

J  miUr  death,  yet  that  the  essential  cause 
af  tibe  true  cadaveric  rigidity,  which  is  now 
ssiitwally  admitted  to  be  seated  m  the 
mnarnlar  tissue,  is  due  to  sn  actual  con- 
fraction  of  the  elementary  fibres  of  which 
the  stmctnn  of  this  tissue  is  composed.] 


toxicology; 

CASS8  or  POISONING  BT  OPIUM  TRBATBO 
8UCCB88rULI.T.      BT  J.  KIRBT,  BSft. 

Amhulatorp  TVeafrnm^-rFW^tieii/  Cold 

Doihing, 
I  WAS  called  from  bed  to  see  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  in  my  parlour,  and  who 
was  said  by  my  servant  to  be  in  a  state  of 
intoxication.  He  was  not  drunk,  but  was 
under  great  exdtement,  and  in  great  alarm. 
He  told  me  he  supped  heartily  on  oysters, 
and  drank  three  tumblers  of  punch,  "to 
nerve  himself  up  to  taking  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  laudanum,  which  he  had  just  swal- 
lowed at  a  neighbouring  tavern."  He  la- 
mented his  ra£  proceeding,  implored  for 
help,  and  prayed  with  maniacal  fervour.  I 
instantly  administered  a  Ml  dose  of  sul- 
phate of  sine,  which  in  half  an  hour  induced 
profuse  vomiting.  After  a  little  rest  he 
became  drowsy.  I  now  gave  him  in  charge 
to  two  pupils  to  walk  with  him  to  his  red- 
dence,  distant  aboat  a  mile,  whither  I  fol- 
lowed with  the  scooiach-pump  as  quickly  as 
I  could.  On  the  way,  he  frequently  vo- 
mited, and  was  so  greatly  disposed  to  sleep, 
that  they  were  obUged  to  drag  him  along. 
He  was  now  like  a  drunken  person,  flushed 
and  drowsy,  but  with  a  quick  pulse,  and  he 
could  not  stand  without  support.  On  being 
roused,  he  answered  sulkily,  but  coherently. 
His  pupils  were  dilated,  but  they  contracted 
on  a  near  approach  of  light.  As  the  sto- 
mach was  pretty  well  evacuated,  and  he  was 
still  nek,  I  did  not  use  the  syringe,  but  I 
adopted  the  ambulatory  plan  of  treatment  in 
the  open  air,  with  occasional  dashing  of  cold 
water.  This  course  was  pursued  until 
morning,  when  his  gdt  grew  firmer,  his 
mind  more  collected,  and  the  somnolency 
became  less.  He  was  now  permitted  to  rest 
himself  for  a  short  period,  while  sleep  was 
arrested  by  a  constant  application  of  various 
external  stimuli.  In  about  dght  hours  he 
had  some  coffee,  and  was  put  to  bed,  when 
he  slept  soundly  and  naturally  for  twelve 
hours.  For  a  few  days  he  complained  of 
weakness  and  fatigue,  making  some  mention 
of  pain  at  the  stomach,  and  heart-bum, 
which  soon  ceased  after  a  dose  of  magnesia 
and  rhubarb. 

Ambulatory  Treatment -^Cold  Daehmg-^ 

**CCtH7CTy. 

Late  one  evening  in  summer  I  was  hur- 
ried to  see  a  young  gentleman  in  B 
Street,  under  the  following  nther  romantic 
circumstances : — Bdng  rejected  by  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  paying  his  addresses, 
he  contrived  to  get  into  her  bed-room, 
situated  over  the  drawing-room,  where  all 
the  family  were  assembled.  He  undressed, 
lay  down  in  the  bed,  and  drank  off  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  laudanum,  upon  which  he  flung 
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the  phial  so  Tidoitly  tenm  the  room  that 
many  persons  soon  harried  into  the  apart- 
ment  alarmed.  I  was  promptly  in  atten- 
dance. I  was  not  prepared  with  a  pump, 
tmd  consequently  I  administend  the  sine 
emetic  in  full  dose.  He  was  in  awful  terror, 
and  therefore  awallowed  the  medicine  with 
great  aridity.  He  soon  Tomited  abont  a 
pint  of  coloured  fluid,  which  had  a  strong 
odour  of  landanom.  Laige  quantities  of 
tepid  water  were  occasionally  administered, 
and  Tomiting  was  thus  kept  tip  until  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  colocuriess  and 
free  from  both  the  odour  and  the  taste  of 
opium.  Daring  this  discipline  he  was  kept 
IB  motion,  by  which  vomiting  was  promoted, 
aad  he  was  weU  drenched  with  oold  water. 
In  torn  hours  he  was  put  to  bed ;  be  slept 
eight  hours,  and  awoke,  Ceding  tolerably 
wdl,  but  fatigued.— DuUtii  Mtdiml  Preat. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  t^b  Mbtbopolis 
Durinff  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July  3. 


Births. 
Males....  643 
Females..  634 

1277 


Deaths. 

Males....  484 
Females..  449 

DS3 


Av.  of&  Stnn, 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 

949 


Deaths  in  mrvsKKHT  Distbictb. 

Wbst— KeDsfoffton;  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  tbe  Fields;  St.  James  ..  (Pop.  301,386)    123 

North  — St.  Marylebone;  St.  Pancras; 
IsUngton ;  Hackney (Pep.  366,308)    192 

Cbmtral— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holbom ;  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Luke;  Bast 
London;  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,759)    153 

Bast— Shoreditch;  Bethnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel;  St.  George  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar Pop.393,347)    213 

SotTTH  — St.  Saviour;  St.  OUve;  Ber- 
BORdsey;  St.  Geoige,  Southwark ; 
lUewington;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham;  Camherwell;  Rotherhitbe; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)   253 


Total  . 


933 


Causbs  op  Dbath. 

All  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

1.  2rymoMe(orBpidemic,Endemic, 
Contagious)  DUeaset . . 
Sporadic  DUeoMett  vis. — 
9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 
tain seat    

S.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nenres, 

andSenses  

4.  Lnncs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

8.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  . : . 
tt.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion   

7.  Diseases  of  tbe  Kidneys,  &c.. 
e.  Childbirth.    Diseases  fit   the 

Uterus,  Kc 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c ^ . 

10.  Skin,  CeUular Tissue,  ftc 

ll.OldAi^ 

UuVideRce,  Privation,  Cold,  and 
Intemperance ' 


AT.  of 

SSvm. 

933 
931 

940 

935 

190 

926 

125 

103 

lis 

157 

239 
84 

226 
25 

86 
9 

94 
8 

7 

10 

3 

8 

43 

7 
9 
50 

73 

»l 

The  foUowing  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  fhmi  the  moat  important  special  canaeai 


Small-pox  38 

Measles  26 

Scarlatina 16 

Hooping-cough..  23 
Typhus   61 

Dropsy 9 

Sudden  deaths  ..  30 

Hydrocephalns..  18 

Apoplexy 34 

Paralysis 14 


Convulsion., 


Bronchitis St 

Pneumonia 36 

Phthisis 147 

Dis.ofLnnga,aEC  LI 

Teething n 

Dis.  Stomach,  ftc    9 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c  u 


Childbfath 

Di8.ofUtenis,ftc. 


Rbuabks.— The  toUl  number  of  deaths  was 
7  bdow  the  summer  average.  This  week  we 
enter  upon  the  summer  quarter  in  the  Registrm- 
tion  returns.  It  win  be  observed  that  the  ave- 
rage weekly  deaths  are  a  little  above  those  of  the 
spring  quaiter  (940  s  914).  If  we  except  tlie 
prevalent  mortality  ftom  typhus  fever,  which 
has  increased  100  per  cent.,  the  metropolis  may 
be  considered  in  a  healthy  condition. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 30*1 

**         "         Thermometer* .*...  61-3 

Self-registerimg do.i>  ....  max.  100*   mm.  44- 
"   in  tiie  Thames  water   —     67'      —   61-9 

•  From  12  obsenratioiu  daily.       b  San. 

Rain,  hi  inches,  -02 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

ilfelMrols^leaiL— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
weeik  was  about  the  mean  of  the  month  of  July 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbe  cases  forwarded  to  us  by  Dr.  Ross,  of  Cam- 

busmore,  will  be  inserted. 
We  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Fuller  for  hts  communica- 
tion.   It  shall  have  early  insertion. 
Tbe  first  part  of  Dr.  Adams*s  paper  on  the  Gon- 

stmction  of  the  PlacentA  win,  if  possible,  ap. 

pear  in  tbe  following  number. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Smiths— Onr  pag^es  are  at  present  89 

occupied  that  we  are  unable  to  find  room  for 

the  letter. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  on  «•  TTie  Claima  oT 

Idiots,**  inserted  in  our  last  number,  will  con* 

fer  a  favour  on  a  correspondent,  who  takes  an 

interest  in  tbe  subject,  by  forwarding   hl& 

address. 
Tlie  resolutions  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of 

medical  officers  at  Halifax  reached  us  too  late 

for  notice  in  the  present  number. 
Dr.  Soltau's  communication  on  Delirium  Tre-. 

mens  has  been  received. 


CotiHoit  iMeliCtal  eu^tttu 
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COURSE  OF  SURGERY. 

D^mrei  is  the  yean  1846  and  1847, 

Bj  Baansbt  B.  Coopsk,  F.R.S. 

Absbob,  amd  Lectorer  on  Swf ery  at  Gny't 
UoqMteL 

liBCTVaB  VI. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Wopaihie  only  in  eandvora — Inoeulable 
m  kerHtnre — luoculable  in  man — Symp- 
imn»  9f  rabiei  in  a  dog — Jnaenaibility  to 
pm» — Period  qf  infection  after  bite  in 
dog  —  Poit-mortem  examination  —  /n- 

JUumed  mneotit  membrane  of  organe  of 
dtghUiiion  end  digestion — Period  of  in- 

/oeHon  ta  man  —  Symptome  in  man — 
Praemiipe  treatment — Cauetie — excision 
--^BxcUian  not  right  in  ait  cases  of  bites 

fnm  a  dog — Doubts  qf  some  as  to  the 
Sft^tc  poison  of  rabid  animats-^Query 
as  to  ittoeuiaiion  without  abrasion — 
CamstituHonal  remedies,  inefficaey  of— 
Po^t-mortem  examination  most  unsatis- 

factory. 

Ov  afl  tbe  diseases  to  which  the  human 
Uunt  is  liahle,  there  seems  to  me  none 
so  appalling  as  the  effects  produced  by 
Ike  bile  of  a  rabid  dog :  not,  however, 
that  tke  discaae  ia  cenfined  to  dogs,  for 
Ibies,  aad  eate,  are  also  supposed 
r  or  idiopathically  to  be  affected 
l^,  or  to  generate,  the  disease,  as  if  tbey 
hnd  a  pacitUar  idiosyncrasy  rendering  them 
to  its  development.  Neither  is  rabies 
to  carnivorous  aaimals,  for  cattle, 
birds,  are  capable  of  being  con- 
by  tUs  animal  pobon,  when  in- 
by  the  bite  of  rabid  camivora, 
ahbooi^  it  is  believed  they  never  generate 
fte  daataat ;  and  some  doubt  is  even  thrown 
apem  dMir  power  of  communicating  it  to 
ecben,  altboBfch  it  may  prove  destructive 
to  tfaeBBadves.  Man  has  never  been  known 
Xm  oamasnaaaHa  the  disease  to  another.  A 
dojg  afleeled  viUi  rabies  shows  certain  indica- 
tiene  of  tbe  Asease  which  it  is  well  for  you 
le  he  eoqnaiBled  with,  that  yon  may  regu- 
liie  the  creatmeac  of  a  person  who  has 
hami  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be  rabid. 
Esoy  preeaotum  abould  be  taken  to  se- 
oee  the  animal,  and  to  watch  his  habits, 
Att  yas  nay  either  prove  to  your  patient 
lis  pofat  security  from  contamination, 
«■•  «a  the  other  hand,  while  you  conceal 
ispicionf,  yon  may  em- 
in  yowr  power  to  pre- 
.--1025.    Juty23,1847.  i 


Vent  the  influence  of  the  poison.  Tim 
early  signs  fA  madness  in  a  dog  ajrs  very 
obscure,  and  it  is  far  from  an  invariable 
symptom  that  he  shews  a  horror  of  hipping 
water  or  other  fluidst  which  is  generally 
considered  so  essentially  pathognomonic. 
He  may  be  generally  known  by  his  pe« 
culiar  appearance  and  gait,  presentingy 
indeed,  such  an  unnatural  manner  as  tD 
attract  attention.  You  will  observe  htm 
continuing  his  course  onwards,  as  if  be 
had  no  motire  in  his  progression,  with  hie 
bead  and  tail  hanging  down,  looking  half 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  seems  to  take  but 
little  notice  of  anything  which  does  not 
offer  an  hindrance  to  his  course,  but  at  each 
obstacle  of  his  obstruction  he  snaps,  and 
continues  his  way.  If  he  raises  suspidone 
from  these  appearances,  and  is  tied  up,  he 
win  become  extremely  restless,  hard^ 
sleeping  for  an  inatant.  Perhapa  obedient 
to  his  master's  voice  lor  a  short  time,  and 
shewing  the  usual  signs  of  recognition,  he 
will  suddenly  soap  at  him,  or  anything 
near  him,  or  even  at  the  air.  He  devours 
his  own  excrement,  licks  up  his  own 
urine,  stares  suspiciously  around  him,  and 
movea  from  place  to  place  as  far  as  his 
chain  will  permit  him.  When  he  barks  bis 
voice  is  quite  altered  ;  his  eyes  suffused  and 
red;  hir mouth  covered  with  thick  saliva; 
his  tongue  swollen  and  dry ;  hid  countenance 
most  painfully  distressed  and  anxious; 
his  hind  quarters  drooping;  his oonsdoos- 
ness  begins  to  fail  him;  he  mutters 
growling  snarls,  seems  as  if  dying,  then 
starting  up  at  some  supposed  object  of 
terror  he  bites  at  it,  and  falls  exhausted* 
Another  and  another  paroxysm  attacks 
him,  each  weaker  than  the  other,  and  at 
last  worn  out,  he  dies.  It  ia  said  that  while  . 
dogs  are  in  a  state  of  rabies  tbey  are  quite 
insensible  to  pain,  and  instances  are  given 
of  mad  dogs  seizing  a  red  hot  poker  and 
holding  it  in  their  mouths  until  dreadfully 
burnt. 

Youatt  says  the  earliest  period  at  which 
he  has  known  rabies  to  occur  in  the  dog 
after  being  bitten  was  fourteen  days,  and 
supposes  the  average  time  to  be  between 
five  and  six  weeks,  but  he  has  known  it 
come  on  as  late  as  seven  months  after  ia« 
ocnlation. 

Upon  a  post-mortem  examination  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  faucea 
is  found  inflamed ;  the  tongue  discoloured 
and  swollen,  congested  with  blood,  and  tbe 
papilln  at  the  posterior  part  very  much 
raised,  and  generally  covered  with  straw  and 
other  indigestible  matters  which  the  animal 
has  attempted  to  swallow.  Tbe  stomach  is 
also  found  to  contain  some  such  extraneous 
matten  as  small  pieces  of  wood.  Its  mu- 
cous membrane  and  that  of  the  Qsaophagus 
and  pharynx  is  inflaned  and  stndded  with 
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ipoU  of  eccbymosis.  Bat,  in  fact,  nothing 
has  been  ascertained  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  The 
inflamed  state  of  the  mucoas  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  organs  of  deglntition  is 
considered  as  pathognomic  of  hydrophobia, 
as  in  the  same  way  ulceration  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  is  indicative  of  poison  by 
arsenic,  even  though  it  be  injected  into  the 
veins  of  an  animal ;  bat  it  is  yet  a  qnestion 
if  the  inflammation  in  hydrophobia  is  not 
to  be  attribnted  to  the  secondary  effect  of 
the  altered  function  of  the  nerves,  and  spas- 
modic contraction  of  muscle,  rather  than  to 
the  primary  influence  of  the  poison.  A 
dog.  and  it  is  supposed  any  other  animal 
luffering  under  the  symptoms  which  I  have 
described,  is  capable  of  producing  the  dis- 
ease in  tiie  human  subject  by  inflicting  a 
wound  with  his  teeth ;  and,  it  is  supposed, 
even  by  applying  his  saliva  to  any  part  of 
the  body.  I  should  doubt,  however,  whether 
rabies  could  occur  unless  some  abrasion  of 
the  skin  had  been  coincident.  But  it  is 
useless  to  dwell  upon  the  various  opinions 
on  this  sabject.  llie  period  at  which  the 
symptoms  occur  after  the  inoculation  of  the 
poison  in  the  human  subject  varies  from 
twenty  days  to  as  distant  a  period  as  eigh- 
teen  months :  it  is  said  Mr.  Cline  had  a 
patient  under  his  care  suffering  from  hydro- 
phobia, who  was  attacked  exactly  on  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty- sixth  day  after  he 
had  been  bitten.  It  is  enough  for  you  to 
know,  gentiemen,  that  lengthened  periods 
occur  before  the  symptoms  are  noticed,  and 
that  this  period  has  been  called  by  scientific 
writers  the  period  of  incubation  ;  so  also 
have  they  given  a  technical  term  to  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms,  under  the 
name  of  recradescence. 

The  symptoms  which  occur  are  usually  in 
the  following  order : — a  pain  is  first  felt  in  the 
seat  of  the  original  wound ;  the  cicatrix  feels 
stifl",  numb,  and  sometimes  cold,  and  there  is 
a  tiogiing  sensation  in  the  limb  affected.  The 
original  wound  not  unfrequently  becomes 
hot  and  throbbing,  the  cicatrix  opens,  and 
discharges  a  sanious  or  ichorous  effusion. 
The  patient  experiences  usually  at  this 
period  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  and 
without  the  expression  of  any  positive  suf- 
fering, describes  a  feeling  of  dread,  and  the 
conviction  that  some  awful  calamity  will 
befal  him  :  this  mental  depression  seems 
even  to  haunt  those  who,  although  affected, 
have  no  suspicion  or  dread  of  hydrophobia. 
Tlie  peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease  now 
begin  to  develope  themselves:  a  stiffness 
about  the  neck  and  throat  is  complained  of ; 
the  patient  becomes  hurried  and  irritable  in 
his  manner  ;  speaks  of  a  difficulty  and  dread 
of  attempting  to  swallow,  the  very  thought 
of  which  produces  a  spasmodic  paroxysm. 
A  breath  of  air,  the  slighteat  noise,  tiie  agi* 


tation  of  fluid,  each  induces  an  aggravation 
of  symptoms,  and  his  mental  powers  now 
begin  to  be  impaired.  Although  at  lucid 
intervals  he  warns  the  medical  attendant  not 
to  approach  him  too  closely,  perhaps  the 
next  moment,  in  sudden  rage,  he  may 
attempt  to  bite  him,  or  spit  at  him,  and  then 
apologises  for  the  offence  he  has  committed. 
Such  symptoms  soon  exhaust  the  patient^ 
and,  worn  out  by  the  frequency  of  his 
paroxysms,  he  is  rarely  capable  of  sustaining 
the  constitutional  8hock  beyond  from  twenty- 
four  to  seventy  hours,  when  he  sinks  under 
the  disease. 

As  prevention  is  always  better  than  cure, 
I  will  now  speak  to  you  of  the  plan  which 
should  be  adopted  when  you  are  called  upon 
to  visit  a  person  who  has  been  bitten.  If 
there  be  reason  to  suspect  that  the  dog  was 
rabid,  or  even  when  there  are  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  actual  condition  of  the 
animal,  the  part  should  be  immediately  ex- 
cised ;  and,  to  be  certain  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  poisoned  surface  is  removed, 
Mr.  Hunter  recommended  that  a  probe 
should  be  passed  to  the  very  depth  of  the 
tooth -impression,  and  the  knife  passed  be- 
hind it,  so  as  to  remove  the  probe  and  flesh 
together.  Sometimes,  however,  this  may  be 
impracticable,  from  the  vicinity  of  large 
vessels,  in  which  case  the  knife  should  be 
used  as  far  as  it  is  safe,  and  caustic  applied 
to  the  rest  of  the  surface.  1  believe  it  would 
be  still  better  to  apply  the  caustic  even 
before  the  knife  is  used  ;  and,  if  injected  in 
solution,  it  would  be  sure  to  penetrate  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  wound,  and,  by  the 
change  of  colour,  form  a  good  guide  to  the 
surgeon  for  the  certain  excision  of  the 
whole;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
render  abortive  any  of  the  virus  that  might 
be  left  in  the  wound,  and  so  prevent  its 
contaminating  the  blood  that  flowed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  operation. 

If  such  treatment  be  adopted  immediately 
after  the  bite,  there  can  be  but  little  fear  of 
future  ill  effects.     It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  this  operation  may  be  beneficially  per- 
formed at  any  period  prior  to  that  of  recru- 
descence, as  it  is  believed  that  the  conatitn- 
tion  is  not    generally    affected    until    the 
period  of  incubation  is  completed.     I  should 
doubt,  however,  that  much  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon   this  view.      If  a  person   he 
bitten  by  a  dog  under  such  circumstances 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  his  bein|^ 
in  a  rabid  state,    but  if  there  be,  on    the 
contrary,   a   thorough  conviction  that   tlie 
bite  was  one  of  just  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  the  dog,   I  should  not  recommend  the 
extirpation   of  the  wounded  part,   for    the 
performance  of  the  operation  implies    tbe 
surgeon's  fear  of  contamination,   and    can 
but  impress  his  patient  with  all  the  horrors 
of  impending  danger.     BesideBi  the   wery 
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eidflon  may  lead  to  a  high  degree  of  con- 
ftittttiooal  irritaKioa  in  excitable  people,  and 
incur  a  riak  beyond  what  the  case  justified. 
Only  yeiterday,  a  papil  consulted  me,  who 
bad  beoi  bitten  by  bis  faTonrite  dog,  but 
under  an  aggrsTation  which  rendered  it  a 
natoral  resolt ;  be  flogged  the  dog,  which 
iBD  under  the  bed,  when,  laying  bold  of 
him  to  pnll  him  from  his  hiding-place  that 
he  might  continue  his  punishment,  the  dog 
bit  hia  fingers.  In  this  case,  as  the  habits 
of  the  animal  remained  unaltered,  and  as  be 
had  lived  with  his  master  two  days  after, 
manifeatiDg  his  natural  docility,  I  would  not 
remote  the  bitten  part,  particularly  as  I  had 
zeason  to  fear,  from  the  constitution  of  the 
patient*  that  I  should  thereby  inflict  a  greater 
injury  on  him  than  he  had  already  sus- 


It   la    curious  that  some    people    have 
deobted  the  specific  poison  from  a  rabid 
snimal,  and  have  attributed  all  the  symp- 
toms which  arise  from  the  bite  of  a  dog  to 
the  inflaenoe  of   the   imagination  of   the 
patient,  inducing  a  d^ree  of  madness  from 
the  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem.     Others  have  thought  that   the   bite 
of  a  sound  dog  in  a  state  of  excessive  mge, 
as  while  fighting,  was  capable  of  producing 
the   symptoms   of   rabies.      And,   indeed, 
then  wonld   seem   to  be   some  reason  in 
ths  supposition,  as  there  are  cases  on  re- 
cord of  persons  baring  died  from  the  bite 
id  a  dog  which  itself  has  not  died  of  hy- 
dn^>hobia.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it 
■ever  happena  that  fighting  dogs  die  rabid, 
even  after  lengthened  conflicts,  no  weight 
can  justly  be  attached  to  this  supposition. 
Aa  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the 
djir—f*  being  communicated  without  abra- 
aioo  of  the  akin,  it  is  a  matter  scarcely 
worth  consideration;    but,   in   fact,   expe- 
rience reaulting  from  experiments  seems  to 
overthrow  the  soppositiou.      1  have  seen 
tmo  cases  of  hydrophobia  myself,   and  in 
both  of  them  the  most  marked  symptom  was 
the  intolerance  to  anything  like  undulatory 
BoCioo  in  the  air;  even  the  motion  of  the 
waSer  when  offered  them  to  drink  seemed 
ntfaer  to  produce  the  paroxysm  than  the 
cfibrt  n>ade  at  deglutition. 

There  are  various  preventive  medicines 
which  have  had.  in  their  time,  a  high  pro- 
phylactic character,  but  little  or  no  reliance 
can  he  placed  upon  them,  and  certainly 
they  ahonld  never  supersede  the  excision  of 
the  port. 

Sjfdrcphobia  ireaied  with  morphia. 

Edward  Lynch,  an  Irishman,  set.  26,  was 
idmitrH  into  Billet  Ward,  under  Dr. 
Bbhii^too,  on  Sept.  26th,  1837. 

Abont  five  weeks  before  admission,  a 
4og,  whom  he  bad  been  thrusting  at  with 
a  pstchfiork^  sprang  at  him,  and  bit  bis 


upper  lip  and  cheek.  He  immediately 
seized  the  animal  and  strangled  it  with  a 
hay-band.  The  bitten  part  of  the  lip  was 
speedily  excised,  but  not  that  of  the  cheek. 
Nothing  material  followed  till  Saturday,  the 
23d  of  September,  when,  after  drinking  two 
or  three  quarts  of  beer,  he  was  taken  with  a 
fit  of  vomiting,  and  experienced  great  dis- 
tress at  the  sight  of  some  fresh  meat. 

On  Sunday  he  was  very  unwell,  but  bad 
no  spasm  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  went 
into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  hQ  was  with 
difficulty  awakened.  On  Monday  morning 
spasms  came  on,  and  he  became  worse. 

On  Tuesday,  at  9  A.M.,  he  was  admitted 
into  this  hospital.  On  admission  his  con- 
dition was  as  follows : — He  had  no  pain  any- 
where, but  experienced  great  lassitude  and  a 
sense  of  constriction  about  bis  throat.  He 
took  a  table-spoonful  of  milk,  but  could 
drink  no  water.  His  voice  was  feeble,  and 
resembled  a  loud  whisper.  The  countenance 
was  anxious,  and  he  was  spasmodically 
affected  at  the  approach  of  any  one,  when, 
also,  he  appeared  choking.  Heart's  action 
normal ;  pube  soft,  irregular,  and  60  ; 
tongue  slightly  coated,  but  moist ;  skin 
natural ;  his  breath  was  of  an  acid  odour, 
and  every  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  seized 
with  violent  sighing.  At  a  quarter  before 
10  A.M.,  he  had  a  turpentine  injection  ad- 
ministered. At  1  P.M.  Dr.  Babiugton  saw 
him,  and  ordered  Ferri  Sesq.  Ox.  3j. ;  Syr. 
Aurant.  q.  s.  ut  fiat  bolus,  to  be  taken  every 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Also  the  spine  to  be 
rubbed  with  Tr.  LyttK,  and  belladonna 
plaister  to  be  afterwards  applied  to  the 
stimulated  part. 

At  half. past  2  he  sunk  into  a  sleep,  which 
lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

At  5  P.M.  he  was  much  prostrasted,  and 
the  spasms  were  increased.  Pulse  54,  irre- 
gular, and  intermittent.  He  experienced 
the  feeling  of  a  ball  rising  in  his  throat. 
His  urine,  which  he  passed  three  or  four 
times,  was  rather  high  coloured. 

At  7  P.M.  he  was  nrore  restless.  Mouth 
parched ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  64.  The 
boluses  were  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
after  each  he  took  about  two  ounces  of  milk, 
the  only  nutriment  taken  since  his  admis- 
sion. He  has  great  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
and  is  very  much  convulsed. 

At  10  P.M.  his  pulse  was  54,  but  rather 
fuller ;  he  could  bear  no  light  in  his  room, 
nor  any  one  to  approach  him  except  his 
wile.  His  voice  was  natural,  and  he  had  no 
rigidity  of  muscle.  He  was  ordered  Morph. 
Hydrocbl.  gr.  iij.  every  half  hour  till  some 
effect  should  be  produced.  Unguent.  Lytts 
was  rubbed  in  over  bis  chest  about  the 
region  of  the  diaphragm,  and  afterwards 
belladonna  plaister.  He  soon  became  more 
quiet,  and  slept  from  11  till  3.  He  passed 
a  quiet  night  upon  the  whole,  crying  out  at 
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intervals.  At  5  a.ii.  Sept.  27,  he  Mt 
rather  aiek.  He  asked  for  a  cap  of  milk, 
hut  swallowed  it  with  difliealty.  The  bowels 
had  not  been  open  since  his  admission. 
The  morphia  was  repeated. 

At  8  P.M.  he  asked  for  some  water,  swal- 
lowed about  two  canoes,  bat  immediately 
jumped  up  in  bed  and  appeared  choking. 
The  morphia  was  repeated. 

At  10  P.M.  he  was  very  violent  and  de- 
firions.  False  120.  Hp  wished  for  water, 
bat  could  not  swallow  it.  Dr.  Babington 
Ordered  the  Morph.  Hydroehl.  to  be  in- 
creased  to  four  grains  every  half  boor.  He 
was  confined  to  bis  bed  with  sheets. 

12  P.M. — He  still  cries  for  drink,  which, 
when  taken,  makes  him  sick.  Pulse  144. 
The  voice  is  thick.  Breathing  more  labo- 
rious, and  feeling  of  depression  much  in- 
creased. He  displays  no  greater  horror  of 
llaids  than  of  solids.  Dr.  Babington 
ordered  the  dose  of  Morph.  Hydroehl.  to 
be  increased  to  eight  grains  every  half  hour, 
and  a  tobacco  enema  to  be  given  imme- 
diately. 

About  2  o'clock  the  countenance  was 
fivid,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  constantly 
raised  and  lowered.  He  made  a  noise  like 
the  howl  of  a  dog.  He  breathed  only  eight 
times  in  a  minute.  Palse  small,  160. 
Occipito-frontalis  contracted.  He  appeared 
unconscious,  but  now  and  then  a  calm  smile 
played  upon  his  face',  as  though  his  ideas 
were  of  a  pleasing  nature.  The  pupils  were 
much  contracted,  and  inobedient  to  the 
stimolos  of  light  Conjunctiva  injected. 
He  twitched  the  bed-clothes,  and  palled  his 
neck  about.  From  this  time  he  gradaally 
became  worse  till  twenty  minutes  past  3, 
when  he  died.  Immediately  after  death  his 
pupils  were  very  dilated,  and  the  corpse  had 
a  very  cadaverous  odour.  A  vein  was 
opened,  but  did  not  bleed.  The  next  morn- 
ing, however,  he  was  deluged  in  blood.  He 
took  altogether  forty-eight  grains  of  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  Morphia. 

Hydrophobia  treated  with  Lead. 
Samuel  Soring,  a  Londoner,  set.  35,  was 
admitted  into  Billet  Ward,  under  Dr. 
Addison,  on  the  1st  October,  1837.  He 
had  formerly  been  addicted  to  drinking,  but 
not  of  late  years.  For  the  last  three  weeks 
he  had  been  in  a  desponding  mood,  so  much 
as  occasionally  to  confine  him  to  his  bed  for 
a  day  or  two,  though  he  continued  his  em- 
ployment, which  was  fish  selling.  About 
three  months  eince  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 

rtel.  The  wcuod  wa>  trifling,  did  not 
I,  and  caused  only  slight  pain.  On  the 
day  before  his  admission  he  was  very  ill,  and 
spent  a  very  restless  night.  His  symptoms 
on  admission  were — An  anxious  and  de- 
jected  countenance  ;  breathing  difficult  and 
convulsive,  and  this  more  violent  after  any 


movement,  dnnght  of  ahr,  or  tight  of  water  |. 
pulf e  80,  with  lltHe  power ;  skfo  natural ; 
tongue  parched ;  great  fMnt;  slight  psoa 
in  the  head ;  pupils  oontraeled ;  bowels  not 
opened  since  yesterday  momlag ;  a  ioiise  of 
sufibcation  and  tightness  aeroas  the  throat. 
At  half-past  10  a.m.  Dr.  Addistfn  aaw  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  copped  over  the  epi« 
gastrium.  The  cupping  eaused  to  mueh 
excitement  that  when  dght  ounoes  bad  been 
drawn  it  was  thongfat  advisable  to  desiat» 
Ordered  also,  Haust.  Senn«  c.  Est.  CoL 
c.  3J.  as  an  injection,  and  two  drops  oT 
Croton-oil  to  be  taken  every  half  hour  till 
it  operated.  The  enema  was  soon  raturned, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  fBoalent  matter. 
He  swallowed  his  medicine  with  great  dift*. 
culty,  wishing  to  have  his  eyes  closed  whfle- 
taking  it.  A  composition  of  Ext.  Bella- 
don.  3ij.  and  Ung.  Hyd.  ^.  vraa  rubbed  oa 
his  throat.  At  3  p.m.  Dr.  Addison  agaiik 
saw  him.  The  croton-oil  had  acted  power- 
folly,  the  stools  watery  and  green;  skim 
cold  and  wet ;  pupils  dilated ;  urine  scantf , 
and  priapism  present ;  putging  still  violent- 
Ordered  Vin.  Opii  5].  statin,  and  Liq. 
Plumb.  Diacet.  nixl.  every  hour.  The 
purging  ceased  shortly  af^er  taking  the 
opium.  At  10  P.M.  Dr.  Addison  again  saw 
him.  After  the  first  three  doaes  of  the  lenA 
he  seemed  more  tranquil.  He  now  con- 
plained  of  great  thint,  and  drank  eagerly 
two  half  pints  of  porter.  He  still  went  on, 
regularly  with  his  medicine,  which  he  wns 
penuaded  to  take  with  great  diificoHy.  He 
was  constantly  troubled  with  violent  emo- 
tions, which  became  worse  after  each  done 
of  the  medicine. 

At  half- past  2  a.m.  of  the  fbllowing  dey 
he  was  much  worse.  He  appeared  greatly 
distracted,  imagining  himself  surrounded  by 
hideous  objects.  It  was  necessary  to  eon- 
fine  him  to  his  bed,  as  he  would  not  stop 
there  without  compulsion.  After  this  Itie 
became  anconscions  of  everything  aronnA 
him.  He  roared  in  a  most  awful  manner. 
The  muscles  of  his  face  were  horribly  dis« 
torted.  A  large  quantity  of  frothy  saliwm 
poured  from  his  mouth,  his  lips  becnoae 
livid,  and  he  appeared  writhing  in  an  excseos 
of  agony.  In  this  state  he  remained  till 
half. past  4,  when  he  became  suddenly  quiet» 
and  he  appeared  quite  exhanated.  Fiw« 
minutes  afterwards  he  w 


Hydrophobia  treated  with  pnueie  add, 
Emmanuel  Soult,  aged  7,  was  admitted 
into   King's  College   Hospital,   under    Or. 
Todd,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1641.  Two 
month9  beforo  admission  he  had  been  bittex^ 
by  a  mad  dog  under  the  rigiht  eyelid.     Tft^^ 
wound  bled  profusely,  but  rapidly  cicatrise^ 
and  no  constitotiousl  disturbance  was  osaci^i^^ 
fested  tilt  the  day  preceding  bis  admissioca.. 
He  then  exhibited  a  strangeness  of  maata^ol. 
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aod  fliglit  symptoms  of  pyrexia  only,  antU, 
a  km  homn  after  bis  iUneu  hud  commenoedy 
he  swliieDlj  threw  himself  into  his  mother's 
,  aod  screamed  loodly.  His  eyes  were 
ht  and  prominent,  he  frothed  at  the 
Bth«  and  his  inspiration  was  jerked  and 
Mdible.  He  tossed  bis  aims  about,  and 
tried  to  vomit :  refused  to  eat,  drink,  or  lie 
iowo,  bttt  did  not  object  to  the  presence  of 
water.  At  night  the  symptoms  were  the 
ame,  hot  exaggerated ;  and  on  the  follow- 
log  day  afker  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital, there  was  obsenred  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing of  the  mnscles  of  the  face,  neck,  arms, 
mA  Jaryoz.  He  vomited  saliva  and  f  iscid 
BBOss.  Over  the  chest  was  heard  a  lood 
naeo-soDoroas  rale.  The  poise  was  small, 
aod  140.  The  skin  was  dry,  bat  not  hot. 
Thfd  tongne  was  maint  dned  protroding  from 
the  month ;  there  was  also  some  intolerance 
of  light.  Pressure  on  the  cicatrix  of  the 
1  did  not  occasion  pain,  nor  was  it  red 
swollen.  Tlie  lower  lip,  at  its  right 
e,  was  very  tumefied,  which  his  mother 
referred  to  his  having  bitten  it.  He  evinced 
great  sensibility  to  draughts  of  air,  request- 
ag  those  who  spoke  to  him  not  to  blow 
«pon  him. 

At  a  quarter  to  4  p.m.,  by  Dr.  Todd's 
order,  five  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Ph.  Lh)  were  placed  on  the  tongne.  At 
4  o'clock,  the  ^asms  being  frequent,  and 
tbe  retching  violent,  the  acid  was  repeated 
ID  the  same  quantity,  and  was  continued 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  till  5  o'clock. 
After  the  second  dose  he  seemed  better :  he 
was  more  qni^t ;  retchii:\g  less  frequent ; 
and  he  passed  water  in  bed  copiously,  and 
was  sensible  of  its  escape.  This  state  lasted 
tin  4  to  5  o'clock,  when  he  again,  on  the 
CBtry  of  several  persons  into  his  room,  be- 
came excited.  The  spasms  returned  with 
iacveased  violence,  there  being  at  one  time 
afight  opisthotonos.  The  retching  was  more 
oonstant,  and  he  could  no  longer  lie  down. 
At  5  o'clock.  Dr.  Guy,  in  Dr.  Todd's  ab- 
aeaee,  directed  20  minims  of  the  acid  to  be 
given;  aod  five  minutes  after,  10  minims 
aore,  but  without  any  obvious  effect. 

At  half-past  5,  Dr.  Todd  ordered  another 
20  minims  of  prussic  acid.  This  producing 
fittk  or  no  good,  at  Dr.  Guy's  suggestion 
Dr.  Todd  ordered  a  frigorific  mixture  to  be 
ap^ied  to  the  spine  and  throat.  This  soon 
lad  the  effect  of  alleviating  all  his  symptoms. 
He  became  more  quiet;  the  retching  was 
less  frequent ;  he  did  not  foam  so  much  at 
tbe  mouth.  The  larynx  and  pharynx  were 
free  from  spasm  ;  but  bis  feet  getting  cold, 
and  his  pulse  falling,  the  ice-bags  were  re- 
moved, and  hot  bottles  applied  to  his  legs. 
He  swallowed  some  ice,  too,  with  greedi- 
nesa,  after  which  his  power  of  deglutition 
improved  so  much  that  he  was  enabled  to 
driiiik  some  wine  and  liquor  opii  sedativus. . 


At  7  o'clock,  as  he  was  again  becoming 
excited,  the  ioe  was  reapplied,  but  again 
removed  at  8,  sinoe  the  heart's  action  waa 
then  much  depressed.  From  this  time  till 
11  he  was  remarkably  free  from  spasm,  and 
his  deglutition  good.  His  tendency  to  de- 
lirium, however,  increaiad,  and  at  11  o'clock 
Dr.  Guy  tried  the  oohi  4ouche.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  the  pnptlsv  which 
had  been  previously  much  dilated,  became 
extremely  contracted,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  boy  was  dead. 

The  body  was  examined  15  hours  after 
death,  tbe  antepsy  revealing  oongestioii  of 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  their  membranes. 
Tbe  cerebral  substance  was  somewhat  sofler 
than  nsual.  The  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs 
were  also  congested.  Stomaeh  empty  and 
oontracted;  pharynx  injected;  its  follicles 
rather  large. 

As  to  the  medical  treatment  of  hydro- 
phobia, nothing  can  be  said  to  offer  aay 
rational  hope  of  alleviation  of  the  symptoms. 
All  the  most  powerful  remedies  in  the  Phar* 
maoopceia  have  proved  equally  ineffectual 
—opium,  mercury,  strychnia,  prussic  aoid. 
Indeed,  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  cate- 
gory of  medicines  which  have  been  employed, 
as  ao  preference  can  be  attached  to  one, 
where  all  have  proved  useless.  Bleeding 
and  cold  affusions  have  proved  equally  in- 
effectual. But  it  is  not  on  this  account, 
therefore,  that  our  exertions  should  be 
stayed :  on  the  contrary,  they  should  be 
exerted  to  the  fullest  extent ;  for,  with  the 
improvements  that  sdenoe  is  daily  making, 
we  may  yet  hope  that  some  light  may  he 
thrown  upon  the  subject,  and  that  we  may 
yet  be  permitted  to  overcome  this  direful 
disease,  by  the  discovery  of  some  antidote  to 
the  poison;  for  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  rabies  does  not  affect  any  par- 
ticular system,  but  influences  the  whole 
organismus,  by  producing  a  change  in  the 
blood  which  unfits  it  for  the  general  pur- 
pose of  nutrition.  Post-mortem  exsmina- 
tions  have  thrown  hitherto  so  little  light 
upon  the  subject  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in 
hydrophobia,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  morbid  appearances  which  have 
been  recorded  as  the  result  of  these  investi- 
gations. The  most  general  opinion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  there  is  some  change 
in  the  appearance  of  tbe  nerves.  In  the 
two  cases  I  have  seen  examined,  nothing 
oould  really  be  demonstrated  as  a  patho- 
logical change  referable  in  any  way  to  the 
disease.  One  person  thought  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  rather  drier  than  usual ;  ano- 
ther, that  there  was  a  slight  degree  of  soft- 
ening of  the  corpora  striata  and  thalami.  In 
fact,  ingenuity  sought  exphination  where  no 
tangible  morbid  change  could  account  for 
death. 
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OIVBN  AT 

GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL, 
On  May  25tb, 

By  C^SAB  Hawkins,  Esq.  Surgeon 

to  the  Hospital. 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Henry  Gray.] 

Lbcturb  IY. 
Ca9t9  qf  Ulceration  and  Stricture  of  the 
Rectum,  and  Excreeeeneee  around  the 
Anui, 
Gbntlembn,  —  Among     many     subjects 
TTorthy  of  your  attention,  are  the  ulcera- 
tions and  diseases  which  take  place  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowels :  a  good  number  of 
these  cases  have  lately  come  under  my  care, 
which  I  have  grouped  together,  forming  a 
series  of  cases,   which   I  intend  to  bring 
before  your  notice.     First,  then,  yon  may 
meet  with  some  cases  in  which  there  arc 
tumors  and   excrescences  about  the  anus, 
but  no  disease  within  the  bowels ;   secondly, 
there  are  others  in  which  disease  exists  in 
the  bowel,  but  there  is  no  external  disease ; 
whilst,  thirdly,  you  may  have  some  cases  in 
which  there  is  disease  both  within  the  bowel 
and  external  to  it.     The  first  case  that  I 
shall  bring  before  you  illustrates  the  first 
class  of  these  diseases.    Mary  Anne  Patten, 
set.  25,  servant,  was  admitted  May  5.    The 
notes  say — There  are  a  few  warts,  covered 
by  true  skin,  situated  near  the  anus  on  each 
side,  not  of  very  large  size;    there  is  no 
discharge  from  them;    she  has  Jio  other 
complaint,    and    they    have    existed    five 
months.     Was  ordered  a  rhubarb  draught, 
and  the  lead  lotion  was  applied.      On  the 
9th  some  of  the  warts  were  tied,  and  some 
others  excised.     On  the  15th  the  remainder 
were  removed,  and  she  went  out  cured  two 
days  afterwards.      When  you  have  cases 
such  as  these,  in  which  no  specific  origin 
can  be  traced,  in  which  they  are  nothing  but 
simple  warts,  the  peduncles  being  accessible, 
they  are  easily  removed  by  the  scissors  and 
ligature,  as  in  this  case,  or  by  various  local 
applications,  and  you  see  in  this  case  that  in 
a  fortnight  the  disease  was  cured. 

But  in  the  next  place  you  have  cases  in 
which  the  disease  is  situated  all  around  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  sometimes  independent  of 
internal  disease,  but  arising  from  some  spe- 
cific cause ;  and  sometimes  with  internal  dis- 
ease also,  as  in  the  following  case  of  Jane 
Gilmore,  set.  22,  admitted  March  10th  in 
the  Burton  Ward.  She  has  condylomata 
at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  which  are  very 
painful,  and  from  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  discharge ;  they  have  existed  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  and  they  came  eleven  months 


after  she  had  had  primary  syphilis ;   she  has 
pains  in  her  legs ;   there  is  a  small  ulcer  on 
the  inside  of  her  cheek,  and  another  on  the 
tip  of  her  tongue.     The  condylomata  are 
very  large,  and  partly  external  and  partly 
within  the  sphincter.     There  is  a  good  dad 
of  constriction  of  the  rectum  just  within 
the  sphincter,  as  was  ascertained  by  passing 
the  finger.     The  exact  origin  of  the  disease 
seemed  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is  more 
probable  from  the  history  that  they  com- 
menced externally,  and  proceeded  back  into 
the  gut.     Theee  structures  are  probably  a 
modification  of  diseased   skin,   which  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  most  frequently 
from  the  natural  secretion  becoming  morbid, 
as  in   gonorrhoea  and   syphilis,   in    which 
complaints  warts  and  condylomata  are  very 
frequent;    the    secretions  not    improbably 
passing  from    the   vagina,    running    down 
between  the  clefts  of  the  nates  and  anus, 
irritating  the  skin,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
those    diseased    structures    which    in    the 
former  case  were  simple  warts,  but  in  this 
were  probably  produced  by  the  poison  of 
syphilis.      On  the  5th  of  April  the  condylo- 
mata were  removed  with  curved  scissors; 
they  were  about  one  inch  in  breadth  and 
length,  and  situated  all  around  the  anus. 
She  was  put  under  the  influence  of  ether* 
which  was  successful  in  relieving  the  pain ; 
there  was  some  hsemorrbage,  which  soon 
ceased.       She  left  the  hospital  a    month 
affcerwards,  the  whole  of  the  surface  having 
healed,  but  was  not  perfectly  level  with  the 
surrounding  skin.      In  this  case  care  was 
taken  not  to  remove  more  of  the  surround- 
ing skin  than  was  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  greater    degree  of   contraction  which 
would  take  place  around  the  anus,  some 
having  existed  prior  to  their  removal ;  a  kind 
of  troublesome  stricture  being  caused  just 
within  the  sphincter  by  this  contraction. 

The  next  case  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
this ;  it  is  that  of  Elizabeth  Mount,  set. 
24,  admitted  the  5th  of  May.  There  is 
slight  stricture  of  the  rectum,  with  occa- 
sional purulent  discharge  from  the  bowel; 
there  is  a  crop  of  condylomata  at  the 
margin  of  the  anus,  probably  produced  by 
the  discharge,  and  the  skin  around  looks 
very  inflamed ;  there  is  an  abscess  (ap- 
parently) situated  very  near  the  anus,  in 
which  fluctuation  can  be  felt  very  plainly ; 
one  labium  is  very  much  swollen,  but  there 
is  no  discharge  from  the  vagina ;  bad  rigors 
three  weeks  before,  but  has  not  had  any 
return  since;  sweats  a  good  deal  occasionally ; 
has  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  the  hypogastrium, 
and  cannot  pass  the  motions  without  great 
pain  ;  tbe  fsces  are  always  scybalous ;  the 
condylomata  have  existed  for  ten  months. 
Here,  then,  the  condylomata  do  not  seem  to 
depend,  as  in  the  last  case,  upon  any  external 
disease  proceeding  inwards,  but  upon  disease 
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existing  within  the  bowel,  the  discharge  inflam- 
ing the  skin  aroand,  and  causing  great  thicken- 
ing between  the  anus  and  bowel.  It  is  very 
important  in  all  these  cases  to  examine  tbe 
interior  of  the  bowel,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
occurrence  to  find  disease  within,  first  pointed 
oat  by  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  and 
formation  of  excrescences  that  is  going  on 
extreoally.  On  some  occasions  the  bowel 
has  not  been  examined,  when,  if  it  had  been 
so,  tbe  disease  would  ha?e  been  discovered, 
and  would  have  saved  the  patient  endless 
trouble  and  distress.  In  one  case  a  woman 
came  under  my  care,  whose  sister  had  died 
of  diseased  rectum,  and  who  was  naturally 
alarmed  by  some  excrescences  formed  in 
herself  nround  the  anus,  and  by  a  degree  of 
eonstipation  which  only  allowed  her  to  pass 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  once  a  month, 
when  the  menstrual  excitement  produced 
aome  action  of  the  rectum.  Her  surgeon 
had  cut  oif  some  excrescences,  of  course 
without  relief,  because  on  examining  the 
bowel,  which  he  had  not  done,  I  found  a 
Tery  bad  stricture,  which  I  dilated  by 
bougies,  and  which  she  kept  open  for  msny 
years  by  passing  them  for  herself.  In  this 
case  of  Monnt  the  abscess  burst,  but  she 
went  out  of  her  own  accord  before  she  was 
properly  cured,  nothing  having  been  done 
for  tbe  condylomata. 

The  ulceration  which  takes  place  in- 
ternally independent  of  external  disease,  is 
riiown  in  another  case.  —  John  Malony, 
Kt.  60,  admitted  under  Dr.  Naime,  7th  of 
April,  with  rheumatic  gout ;  was  transferred 
to  me  on  the  26th,  for  an  ulcer  of  the  leg 
and  discharge  from  the  rectum,  which  he 
has  had  for  the  last  eight  months ;  it  came 
on  after  cholera.  The  disease,  which  was 
situated  here  in  the  interior  of  the  bowel, 
cansed  ulceration,  ^hicb  was  very  con- 
oderable  :  the  man  was  likewise  in  a  bad 
state  of  health :  an  injection  was  used,  made  of 
the  decortion  of  starch  with  twenty  minims 
of  the  baUam  of  copaiba;  something  similar 
to  our  green -dressing  of  the  hospital  for  ex- 
ternal ulcers :  a  morphia  draught  was  also 
given:  under  this  treatment  the  discharge 
ceased.  He  has  not  been  examined  very 
lately;  the  ulceration  probably,  however, 
has  not  quite  ceased.  You  may  do  a  good 
deal  by  this  internal  treatment,  sometimes 
also  by  a  few  drops,  thrice  daily  taken  by 
the  mouth,  with  liquor  potassse,  and  by 
remedies  which  act  more  particularly  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  bowel,  as,  when  the  ulcera- 
tion b  quiet,  the  confection  of  black 
pepper :  this  was  ordered  for  tbe  last  pa- 
tioit,  and  frequently  heals  up  small  ulcera- 
tiona.  You  may  give  it  in  doses  of  3ij.  to 
^.  o.  n.  for  three  or  four  weeks  together. 
Some  ulcfTations  are  more  troublesome  and 
kit  longer,  and  then  these  means  are  not 
always  sa£Bcient,  e?en  though  the  strictest 


attention  may  be  paid  to  the  general  health 
of  the  patient.  In  some  cases  small  doses 
of  the  liquor  arsenicalis,  three  to  five  drops 
three  times  a  day,  given  with  some  other 
tonic,  may  be  beneficial.  Perhaps  arsenic 
is  especially  useful,  like  the  pepper,  by  its 
local  eflect,  for  it  affects  the  rectum  as  well 
as  the  stomach  in  whatever  way  it  is  given, 
e.  g,  if  a  solution  of  arsenic  is  injected  into  the 
veins  it  irritates  both  these  parts ;  if,  however, 
it  is  given  with  bark  or  some  other  tonic,  it 
is  at  times  very  beneficial  in  some  cases  of 
ulceration  of  the  rectum.  You  must  also 
apply  local  applications  by  means  of  the 
speculum,  caustic  in  substance,  the  red  wash, 
or  by  introducing  a  bougie  covered  with 
linen  on  which  some  mercurial  ointment  is 
smeared.  If  under  this  treatment  the  ulcer 
still  remains  troublesome  and  gives  rise  to 
great  straining  and  irritation,  you  muit 
resort  to  entire  division  of  the  sphincter,  so 
as  to  relieve  those  symptoms  by  preventing 
all  irritation  arising  from  lodgement  of 
faeces  about  the  ulcers,  and  fr  jm  the  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  part.  This  treatment  is, 
however,  seldom  necessary ;  but  in  obstinate 
cases  it  may  be  resorted  to.  1  mean  in 
obstinate  cases  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
bowel ;  of  course  it  can  be  of  no  use  where 
the  disease  is  more  extensive.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  portion  of  tbe  intestine  of  a 
patient  [exhibiting  a  preparation]  who  was 
admitted  under  Dr.  Wilson  in  January, 
1845,  where  there  was  great  diarrhoea  from 
the  extensive  ulceration  that  was  going  aii» 
He  suffered  for  a  long  time,  his  bowels 
were  always  acting,  and  the  great  trouble 
he  caused  not  only  to  himself  but  his  friends 
and  the  nurses  of  the  hospital,  preyed  so 
much  on  his  mind,  that  a  few  days  after  his 
admission  he  cut  his  throat,  causing  a  fatal 
wound  of  which  he  died  in  two  days.  The 
wound  inflamed  and  suppurated,  and  after 
death  there  was  found  an  extensive  purulent 
effusion  in  the  mediastinum  behind  the 
sternum,  inflammation  of  both  lungs,  with 
hepatization,  the  result  of  recent  inflamma- 
tion. In  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
this  case  the  small  intestines  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  but  the  whole  of  the 
large  intestine,  from  the  caput  coli  to  the 
anus,  was  extensively  ulcerated,  and  of  a 
dark-purple  colour  in  patches.  In  the 
caput  coli  the  disease  existed  in  a  few  sepa- 
rate ulcerations,  surrounded  by  large  por- 
tions of  mucous  membrane,  but  still  pro- 
ceeding down  to  the  muscular  fibres,  which 
in  some  places  even  here  were  laid  bare. 
In  the  transverse  colon  and  remaining  part 
of  the  intestine  the  ulcerative  process  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  leaving  as  it  were  only  small 
islands  of  it.  The  membrane  was  softer 
and  more  pulpy  than  natural ;  the  circular 
fibres  of  the  intestine  were  extensively  laid 
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bare,  and  its  coati  were  in  many  places  so 
tlnn  that  they  gave  way  on  being  removed 
for  examination.  I  need  hardly  aay  that 
when  so  extensive  a  disease  as  this  takes 
place,  the  patient's  recovery  is  hopeless,  not 
only  from  the  considerable  discharge,  bat 
from  the  haemorrhage  which  takes  place; 
emaciation  and  hectic  come  on,  and  the 
patient  generally  sinks  under  it. 

Bat  we  now  arrive  at  another  part  of  our 
•object:  if  the  ulcerations  are  small  they  may 
heal  up ;  if  large,  however,  they  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  generally  fiital.  Now  when  an  ulcer 
heals  up,  the  cicatrix  which  remains,  bfing 
smaller  than  the  original  wound,  contraction 
IS  the  result ;  if,  then,  a  circular  tube 
similar  to  the  rectum  ulcerates,  the  cicatri- 
zation taking  place  causes  contraction  of 
the  tube,  and  thus  a  stricture  or  narrowing 
of  it  is  produced  :  sometimes  the  ulceration 
only  partially  heals,  and  you  have  a  stric- 
ture, but  chronic  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion go  on,  the  stricture  yielding  from  time 
to  time  during  the  time  the  ulceration  is 
considerable,  and  contracting  again,  as  it 
heals,  till  at  last  a  greater  contraction  takes 
place,  and  the  passage  of  faeces  is  totally 
prevented.  Here  is  a  preparation  from  a 
patient  who  died  of  phthisis,  in  which  a 
portion  of  small  intestine  which  had  been 
ulcerated  became  healed,  and  contracted  for 
nearly  an  inch  to  the  size  of  a  quill  or  little 
more.  Here  is  another  portion  from  the 
same  patient,  in  which  the  contraction  is 
still  greater,  producing  stricture  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  several 
others  existed  in  this  patient,  all  arising 
from  simple  ulceration  and  not  from  malig- 
nant  disease.  Thus,  then,  may  fatal  con- 
traction be  the  result  of  simple  ulceration  of 
the  bowel  at  any  part,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
rectum  that  you  meet  with  it;  it  is  the  most 
frequent  by  far  of  the  cases  which  are  called 
stricture  of  the  bowel :  real  hardening  and 
growth  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel  is  in  fact 
very  rare,  more  so  even  than  malignant 
disease  of  the  rectum  ;  scirrhus  of  the 
rectum  does  not  unfreqnently  take  place, 
however,  and  possibly  exists  in  the  next 
case  I  shall  bring  before  you,  that  of  Geo. 
Jackson,  aet.  36,  groom,  admitted  May  5, 
with  several  large  pendulous  condylomata, 
some  an  inch  long,  situated  near  the 
edges  of  the  anus,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hardening  and  constriction  of  the  skin 
between  the  excrescences  and  the  anus,  as 
well  as  of  the  rectum  itself,  from  ulceration, 
extending  as  far  as  the  finger  can  reach, 
giving  something  of  the  feeling  of  scirrhos. 
Bowels  never  act  without  medicine  or  an 
injection,  which  he  is  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  using;  his  motions  are  never  larger  than 
a  tape,  and  he  has  pain  in  passing  them ; 
matter,  occasionally  mixed  with  blood, 
panes  at  the  same  time.      Has  lost  flesh 


lately.  Has  had  constant  hacking  cough, 
with  yellow  expectoration,  for  the  last  two 
yean,  but  it  has  become  more  violent  during 
the  last  six  weeks :  the  disease  of  the  rectum 
is  of  three  years'  standing.  He  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  riding,  and  attributes  much 
harm  to  a  long  ride,  quickly  performed,  to 
Rome.  These  drawings  and  preparations 
shew  us  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestines 
occurring  in  patients  aflTected  with  phthisis, 
and  othen  in  which  there  is  dysentery  and 
piles,  independent  of  any  afiection  of  the 
chest.  In  this  case  of  Jackson  the  disease  is 
very  bad;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass 
the  fioger  through  the  contraction,  prevent- 
ing almost  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  and 
shewing  how  dangerous  must  be  the  conse- 
quence if  any  solid  body  is  retained,  which  is 
swallowed  and  not  digested,  and  being  un- 
able to  mould  itself  to  a  proper  form,  may, 
by  its  stoppage,  totsUy  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  faeces,  and  hence  cause  death.  On 
the  7th,  some  opium  and  colocynth  were 
administered.  On  the  2l8t,  six  days  after- 
wards, the  notes  say — ^health  improving; 
motions  slimy,  but  containing  no  pus  mixed 
with  them  ;  a  bougie,  covered  with  lint  and 
dipped  wiUi  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  to  be  passed  every  other  day.  In 
some  cases  much  good  can  be  dohe  by 
passing  bougies ;  it  requires,  however,  great 
care,  and  you  must  proceed  cautiously  evesy 
other  day  or  every  third  day,  in  some  cases 
just  passing  it  only  and  then  removing  it;  in 
othera  it  may  remain  for  half  an  hour,  or  one 
or  two  honrs.  If  you  proceed  carefully  in 
this  way  the  parts  become  in  time  relaxed, 
and  the  patient's  life  may  be  considerably 
prolonged  by  it.  A  woman,  Jane  Anderson,  . 
aet.  27,  married,  was  admitted  April  7th, 
Princess's  Ward,  with  stricture  of  the  rectum 
and  discharge  of  a  purulent  character ;  the 
end  of  the  finger  cannot  be  passed  through 
the  stricture,  which  arises  from  contraction 
following  ulceration.  She  was  confined  seven 
yean  ago  and  had  piles  afterwards,  which  were 
tied;  she  has  had  stricture  and  discharge 
from  the  rectum  ever  since :  the  disease  was 
nesrly  cured  till  five  weeks  ago,  when  she 
caught  cold,  and  since  then  the  symptoms 
have  returned :  there  are  no  piles  at  present. 
In  this  case,  no  doubt,  the  piles  were  the 
result  of  pregnancy — a  frequent  occurrence. 
The  bougie  in  this  case  was  used,  and  was 
productive  of  much  benefit.  On  the  22d 
the  notes  say — the  bougie  was  again  passed, 
to  be  left  in  for  an  hour ;  improving.  On 
the  24th  was  much  better,  and  she  went  out 
much  relieved  on  the  28th.  You  have  also 
seen  another  case  somewhat  similar  to  this 
and  relieved  in  the  same  manner,  which 
occurred  in  a  patient  of  much  greater  age. 
She  was  58,  and  was  admitted  the  12th  of 
last  month.  There  was  stricture  of  the 
rectum  about  two  inches  from  the  anus; 
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CHRMt  pass  her  moCiom  iHChoiit  great  pain, 
nor  unless  she  takes  medicine ;  they  are  not 
^gfjBt  thm  a  tftSm ;  she  has  freqnaatiy  a 
panlettt  discharge  from  the  bowel.  .  She 
has  had  atiictuw  for  bprelvemontlis,  sod  was 
in  the  hospital  about  six  months  ago  under 
Mr.  Keate,  when  boogies  were  passed,  which 
gate  great  relief;  she  has  bad  ssany 
chiMren,  bwt  not  for  many  years ;  cannot 
assign  any  reason  for  the  disease.  There  is 
a  fistakras  opemng  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  crest  of  the  ilinm  which  leads  to  the 
domni  iBi :  on  the  finger  being  introdnced 
hilo  the  sons  there  was  found  to  be  a  stric- 
tme  scarcely  admitting  the  point  of  the 
lager,  with  mach  nloeration  and  contraetioo 
of  the  bowel :  boagie  to  be  used.  On  the 
IM  a  large  rectam  boogie  was  passed  and 
maiDed  ibr  two  hoars.  On  the  2lBt  she 
went  OQt  of  her  own  accord. 

The  great  difficolty  in  these  cases  is 
to  make  patients  attend  to  themselTes 
after  their  discharge  from  the  hospital,  the 
strictmne  in  all  eases  being  so  likely,  if  ne- 
glleeted.  to  return ;  they  should  use  a  boogie 
tfaemaehres,  wirich  wilt  prevent  any  obstrue- 
tion,  and  they  may  preserve  their  lives  for 
In  the  next  place  the  ulceration 
not  be  confined  to  the  mooons  mem- 
of  the  bowel  only  but  may  com- 
mnmeate  with  the  parts  around.  In  the 
urethra,  as  yoa  know,  it  is  common  for  an 
abscess  to  take  place  external  to  the  canal, 
the  aloeration  passing  through  all  the  strae- 
tares  of  the  urethra;  so  also  with  ulcerations 
widnn  the  bowel,  it  may  go  through  all  the 
coats,  and  give  rise  to  inflammation  and 
abscess  in  the  surrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  or  sometimes  there  is  a  long  narrow 
fistula  communicating  with  the  bowel  by 
only  a  very  small  opening;  or  sometimes 
fiatolse  form  in  various  directions,  eommuni- 
csting  with  the  bowel  or  with  each  other  in 
a  tortuous  manner,  and  opening  even  at 
some  distance  from  ttie  anus,  as  you  may 
aee  in  this  preparation.  In  any  case  in  which 
yon  may  be  consulted  for  fistula,  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bowel,  and  if  you  find  con- 
siderable aloeration,  and  the  fistula  is  coo- 
■eeted  with  it,  whether  there  is  stricture  or 
only  such  extensive  ulceration  without  oon- 
tnetioo,  it  is  better  not  to  operate,  as  the 
indsioos  will  seldom  heal,  and  the  operation 
»  not  without  danger.  If  the  fistulae  are 
^pnetly  discharging,  they  give  little  trouble, 
and  It  is  better  to  leave  them  to  themselves ; 
try  to  relieve  the  stricture  or  the  ulceration 
int,  and  then,  if  the  patient's  health  be- 
oomes  restored,  you  may  operate,  and  some* 
times  with  success.  If  there  are  fistula  con- 
neeted  with  extensive  disease  you  may  how- 
ever be  obliged  in  some  cases  to  do  something 
to  prevent  confinement  of  pus.  In  cases  of 
sudi  extensive  sinuses  connected  with  the  cel- 


lular tissues  as  these  drawings  shew  yoa,  and 
ooneetions  of  pus  are  forming,  you  are 
obliged  to  open  them,  or  else  the  absoosaoa 
asay  extend  further  into  the  pelvis.  Ths 
pus  of  these  abscesses  is  not  of  a  healthy 
eharacter,  and  unless  evacuated  ftml  ulcera- 
tion takes  plaee ;  tha  spreads,  goes  up  the 
sides  of  the  bowel,  and  peritonitis  la  a  fra- 
qnent  consequence  fkom  extension  of  the 
nloeration,  sometimes  even  within  the  peri- 
toneal cavity ;  secondary  abscesses  also  oftsn 
frequently  take  plaee :  bat  the  same  reasons 
operate  to  prevent  your  meddling  with  them 
unnecessarily,  for  yon  may  frequently  soe 
patients  die  in  three  or  four  days  after  from 
cellular  inflammation  and  peritonitis,  or  ten 
or  twenty  days  after  the  operations  from 
absorption  of  pus  snd  seoondary  abscesses. 

Here  is  another  esse,  in  which  the  disease 
has  been  of  fifteen  yean'  stsndiog,  the 
patient  having  been  reoently  admitted,  hot 
baring  also  been  under  my  care  a  year  ago. 
**  Katharine  Kelcher,  admitted  March  22d, 
with  stricture  of  the  rectam,  of  fifteen  yean' 
standing.  There  is  one  strictnra  an  ineh 
and  a  half  from  the  anus,  and  another  abont 
an  inch  higher  up,  according  to  her  state- 
ment, both  following  ukseration."  i  do  not 
think,  however,  that  there  is  more  than  one 
circular  contraction.  **  Bowels  have  not  acted 
for  eleven  days;  great  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  anus,  as  much  as  half  a  pint  si  the 
course  of  the  day,  causing  great  pain.  Was 
in  the  hospital  four  yean  ago  under  Mr. 
Keate,  and  then  obtained  a  good  deal  of 
relief  by  a  bougie  being  frequently  passed. 
She  again  came  under  me  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  and  went  out  in  a  bad  state  of  health, 
the  stricture  having  been  divided  preriously. 
She  became  much  better  in  her  general 
health  after  leaving  the  hospital,  and  con- 
tinued so  until  two  months  ago,  when  she 
ooald  pass  nothing  by  stool,  except  after 
taking  great  quantities  of  drastic  pargativee, 
and  then  suffered  great  psin  in  passing  her 
evacaations,  which  were  never  larger  thisn  a 
quill.  She  has  had  rigon  and  sweats  for 
the  same  period.  She  attributes  the  diseaae 
to  neglect  daring  labour  fifteen  'jean  ago ; 
but  she  had,  prerioos  to  tiiat  period;  saf- 
fared  from  habitaal  conttipalion,  which  she 
had  neglected." 

Hie  disease  in  this  case  may  arise,  then, 
from  habitaal  constipation,  or  the  laboar  she 
attributes  it  to,  and  to  which  many  women 
attribute  the  first  occurrence  of  the  disease ; 
and  pregnancy  is  not  unlikely  to  he  the* 
origin,  from  the  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  the  imees,  caused  by  the  distended 
uterus.  The  rigon  and  sweats  were  signs 
of  pns  forming,  and  firom  the  large  quan- 
tity which  she  passes,  there  must  be  a  large 
suppurating  surface.  But  we  find,  in  edi- 
tion, on  te  3d  of  May,  five  weeks  after  her 
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admUsion,  sbe  said  she  felt  something  gire 
way,  she  having  had  previously  sweats  Bnd 
great  pain  in  the  back,  and  about' a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  pus  was  suddenly  passed  by  the 
bowel, — an  abscess,  in  fact,  connected  with 
the  bowel,  having  burst,  which  is  liable  at 
any  time  to  be  blocked  up,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  produce  most  dangerous  symp- 
toms. It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
situated  at  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis,  con- 
oected  with  the  disease  which  eiisted  two 
years  ago,  and  with  what  was  then  done  for 
her.  In  some  cases,  where  the  stricture  is 
very  much  contracted,  it  may  be  divided 
with  advantage  by  the  introduction  of  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  the  bougie  being  by 
this  mf  ans  allowed  to  pass  more  easily.  I 
did  this  in  Kelcher  when  she  was  last  in  the 
hospital ;  but  the  incision  was  followed  by 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  an  abscess  formed,  which  shewed 
itself  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  in  the 
iliac  fossa.  She  was  of  course  very  ill,  but 
I  was  absent  at  the  time,  so  that  I  did  not 
mytelf  see  it,  but  I  understand  she  was  re- 
lieved by  its  bursting  into  the  rectum.  I 
subsequently  employed  bougies,  and  she 
left  the  hospital,  as  we  have  seen,  much 
relieved  tiU  two  months  ago^  when  the  same 
or  another  abscess  formed. 

The  abscess  formed  in  this  case  was  liable 
to  very  dangerous  consequences  if  it  had  not 
discharged  itself  by  opening  into  the  rectum ; 
but  there  is  always  great  risk  from  the 
ulceration  and  destruction  of  parts  in  the 
amuses  which  form  about  the  rectum,  which 
ultimately  give  rise  to  fatal  inflammation  of 
the  peritoneum.  A  case  came  under  my 
care  last  year  which  shewed  one  danger 
attending  such  sinuses — namely,  actual  per- 
foration of  the  peritoneum.  A  patient,  34 
years  of  age,  admitted  the  1 1th  of  Mareh, 
1846,  with  pendulous  tumors  and  ulcer  of 
the  rectum,  having,  in  addition,  piles,  which 
bleed ;  has  great  difficulty  in  passing  her 
motions,  and  bearing-down  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  uterus.  There  is  a  stricture  of 
the  rectum  about  two  inches  from  the 
orifice,  with  much  thickening  of  the  parts 
around,  the  effect  of  which  can  be  felt  from 
the  vagina;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
anus  is  in  an  ulcerated  state. 

20th. — Has  complained  of  continual  bear- 
ing-down puns,  followed  by  shiverings. 

23d. — Increased  pain. 

26th.— Much  pain  in  the  bowels,  with 
rigors. 

30th. — ^Pains  not  so  continual,  but  at 
times  very  severe ;  bowels  confined  for  the 
last  five  days ;  discharge  profuse. 

April  3d. — Had  an  injection  administered, 
since  which  the  pain  in  the  abdomen  has 
increased. 

4th. — ^The  abdomen  is  more  painful ;  ab- 


domen tense ;  continued  sickness.    1 1  p.m. 
died. 

Post-mortem  appeuNmen,  —  Abdomen 
tympanitic.  When  cut  into,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  escaped  from  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  but  no  marks  of  decomposition 
eiisted  about  the  body.  The  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum  contained  a  laige  quantity  of 
puriform  fluid,  and  the  convolutions  of  the 
small  intestines,  especially  those  that  were 
found  in  the  pelvic  region,  were  united  in 
various  places  to  each  other  by  recently 
effused  lymph.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon  was  very  much  dilated,  and  filled  with 
large  masses  of  hardened  feces.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  of  this  part  of  the  gut  was 
for  the  greater  part  destroyed,  the  muscular 
tissue  being  laid  bare  s  these  appearances 
existed  also  in  the  whole  of  the  rectum ; 
but  here  in  many  places  the  muscular  fibres 
were  dissected  off*,  and  large  sinuses  ran 
in  between  them  and  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis,  which  was  thickened  and  con- 
densed. At  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  finger,  there  waa 
a  strongly-marked  contraction,  scarcely  ad- 
mitting of  the  passage  of  the  index  finger, 
where  the  coats  of  the  gut  were  very  much 
thickened.  Tiie  cellular  tissue  around  the 
gut  was  thickened  and  condensed,  and  t|^e 
uterus  and  rectum  were  firmly  united  to 
each  other  with  a  long  sinus  communicating 
between  them  with  the  gut.  A  probe,  passed 
from  the  gut  into  the  sinus,  penetrated  into 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  by  a  small 
ulcerated  opening  with  dark  margins:  the 
cellular  tissue  around  the  anus  was  enor- 
mously thickened,  as  well  as  the  skin  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Most  parts  of  these  tumora 
owed  their  origin  to  piles ;  but  some  of  them 
appeared  to  be  a  simple  thickening  and  con- 
densation of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue :  the 
thickening  appeared  to  depend  upon  chronic 
inflammation,  and  not  scirrhous  disease. 

It  was  seen  that  the  probe  passed  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  peritoneum  having 
probably  ulcerated,  and  at  last  gave  way, 
just  as  it  does  sometimes  in  ulceration  of 
the  small  intestines  when  no  lymph  is  thrown 
out,  and  adhesion  does  not  take  place. 
Perhaps,  however,  when  the  injection  waa 
used,  some  little  force  was  employed,  which 
ruptured  the  ulcerated  portion,  and  thus 
inflammation  of  that  cavity  was  set  up  by 
a  small  portion  probably  of  the  contents  of 
the  gut  passing  into  it.  This  shews  the 
great  danger  that  exista  in  all  cases  where 
tiie  disease  is  of  much  extent  of  fatal  perito- 
nitis by  contiguity,  or  by  perforating  ulcer, 
or  by  violence. 

I  have  thus  broughfbefore  you  twelve  cases 
— forming  a  series,  and  in  fact — illustrating 
some  of  the  diseases  to  which  this  part  of 
the  body  is  very  liable. 
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Lbctubb  V. 

Airophy'—definition  qf  the  ierm—impliee 
deficiency^  not  ceaeation^  of  the  forma^ 
the  proceu—iwo  kindt  of  atrophy:  one 
eharaeicrited  by  eimple  decreaee,  the 
ether  by  degeneration,  qf  tieeue—theee 
two  utnally  concur,  though  either  may 
exist  alone — the  most  common  form  of 
degeneration  of  iiuue  ie  into  fat-^ex- 
eeptions  to  thii.^ Fatty  degeneration  of  a 
part  probably  alwaye  the  reeult  qf  atro- 
phy—etfidencefor  this  mew  afforded  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  qf  such  degene- 
ration in  an  emaciated  part  ^by  its  often 
ensuing  ajter  circumstances  which  in 
other  instances  give  ri»e  to  mere  reduc- 
tion ofsize^and  more  strikingly  by  the 
phenomena  of  senile  atrophy—formative 
process  defective  in  old  age  —  senile 
atrophy,  as  exhibited  m  the  two  classes 
of  old  pertons,  the  fat  and  the  lean,— 
Gradual  disappearance  of  the  nucleus 
coincident  wUh  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  a  fibre  or-  cell— this  phenomenon  not 
observed  in  simple  atrophy— importance 
of  the  nuclei  in  the  formative  process- 
shewn  by  their  invariable  presence  in 
developing  cells— and  by  their  frequent 
persistence  and  occasional  higher  deve- 
lopment after  the  cell  or  fibre  is  per- 
fected.— Fat  an  organic  subeiance  of  the 
lowest  order— John  Hunter's  views  of 
U,— General  conclusions  respecting  atro 
phy  with  fatty  degeneration. 

Conditions  leading  to  the  occurrence  of 
atrophy— some  are  the  opposite  qf  those 
inducing  hypertrophy— examples  illus- 
trating  the  effects  qf  these  conditions— 
mud  of  others  which  interfere  with  the 
process  qf  healthy  nutrition.— In  some 
eases  atrophy  qf  a  part  seems  to  occur 
spontaneously— andthenusuallymanifests 
ilgeff  as  fatty  degeneration— most  com- 
mon seat  of  this  form  qf  atrophy- 
adaptation  in  size  qf  the  blood-vessels 
mnd  nerves  to  the  degree  qf  atrophy  of  a 
part— the  oily  matter  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion probably  not  a  new  deposit  in,  but  a 
trtmrformation  of,  the  tissue.— No  neces- 
sary connection  between  the  fatty  dege- 
neration of  an  organ  and  general  obesity- 
fat  farmed  within,  not  that  accumulated 
round,  a  tissue,  constitutes  disease. 

I  FmoPOSB  DOW  to  eontider  the  sabject  of 


Atrophy. — the  very  cootrery  of  the  hyper« 
trophy  whieb  I  endeBvoored  to  elucidBte  in 
the  last  two  lectures. 

By  Atrophy  is  commonly  implied,  not  the 
ceesation  or  total  privatioQ  of  the  formatiYe 
proceaa  in  a  part,  but  its  deficiency ;  and, 
as  I  limited  hypertrophy  to  the  cases  in 
which  an  increased  power  is  acqaired  for  n 
part  by  the  growth,  or  by  the  development, 
of  healthy  tissue ;  so  shall  atrophy  be  here 
taken  to  mean  only  that  process  by  which  a 
part  either  simply  wastes  and  is  radnced  in 
size,  with  little  or  no  change  of  texture,  or 
else,  gradually  and  regularly  degenerates  into 
a  tisboe  naturally  existing  in  some  other 
part  of  the  bod]^— as  the  fibro-oellular,  or 
the  adipose. 

By  the  terms  of  this  limitation  it  is  im* 
plied,  that,  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  hyper- 
trophy— the  one  with  growth,  the  other 
with  development,— so  there  are  two  kinds 
of  atrophy— the  one  with  simple  decrease, 
the  other  with  degeneration,  of  tissue.  In 
both  these  forms,  alike,  there  is  a  loss  of 
functional  power  in  the  part ;  but  in  one,  this 
loss  is  due  to  the  deficient  quantity,  in  the 
other  to  deteriorated  quality,  of  the  tissue. 
But,  SB  in  hypertrophy  the  development  and 
the  growth  of  the  affected  part  nsuaUy 
concur,  so,  in  atrophy,  a  part  which  be- 
comes smaller,  usually  also  degenerates,  and 
one  which  degenerates,  usually  becomes 
smaller.  Still,  one  or  otherof  these— either 
the  decrease  or  the  degeneration — commonly 
piedominaces ;  and  we  shall  see  reasons  why 
the  distinction  is  very  necessary  to  be  made. 

When  tissues  degenerate  in  atrophy,  the 
product  is  most  commonly  httj  matter,  in 
the  form,  sometimes,  of  organised  adipose 
cells,  but  oftener  of  oil-drops  lying  kx>se  in 
the  interstices  of  the  tissue,  or  in  ito  cells  or 
tubules. 

A  few  tissues,  indeed,  as  the  cartilaginous, 
appear  to  degenerate  into  fibro-oellular 
tissue:  such  is  the  process  in  the  fibrous 
degeneration  to  which  the  cartilages  are 
liable,  and  in  which  we  trace  (so  far  as  my 
observations  yet  extend)  the  gradual  split- 
ting of  the  intercellular  substance  of  the 
cartilage,  and  the  dissppearance  of  its  cells. 
Then,  as  it  splits  in  finer  and  finer  portions, 
the  finest  are  gradually  transformed  into 
bundles  of  tiue  cellular  tissue,  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  long  continuance,  and  are 
rubbed  away  in  the  friction  of  the  joints. 

Certain  morbid  structures — as  adhesions, 
the  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  arteries,  fibrous 
tumors,  and  the  walls  of  cysts,— degenerate 
with  deposits  of  earthy  matter,  or  calcifica- 
tion.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  occurs  in 
natural  structures ;  and  the  fatty  degenera- 
tion is  so  much  more  general,  that  the 
observations  which  I  shall  now  offer  will 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  it,  and  to  the 
atrophy  by  simple  decrease  or  emaciation. 
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Ib  the  first  plaoe,  k  nMjr  be  utottmrj 
that  I  ahovld  shew  tbe  reaMMis  for  betieving 
that  fatty  degeneration  of  a  |Nirt  is  aiwaya  to 
be  rtgaiiied  aa  of  the  natwe  of  an  atroph  j — 
aa  a  dininntioB,  rather  than  as  a  perveraion, 
of  the  Botritive  proeess.  And  I  will  ettdea- 
Tour  to  do  tliia  in  some  detail,  beeaooe,  ever 
siace  Mr.  BowmaB*  discovered  tbe  Ihct 
tfaatf  in  ftitty  degenention  of  the  liver,  the 
fatty  matter  ia  collected  wttiiin  the  troe 
aeereting  cells  of  that  organ,  tbe  disease  has 
been  constantly  aoqairiog,  by  tbe  observa* 
tioDs  of  Dr.  Johnson  t  and  others,  more 
interest  and  importance,  and  seems,  at 
length,  capable  of  being  described  in  accord- 
ance with  general  laws* 

Tbe  reasons,  then,  for  believing  that  tbe 
fatty  degeneratioii  of  a  part  is  of  the  natvre 
of  an  atrophy,  are  principally  these : — 

First,  ita  freqaeat  ooincideooe  with  dimina- 
tioo  Af  siae,  s.  e,  emaciation,  in  a  part.  In  the 
limbs,  the  moat  common  form  of  atrophy 
from  disease  is  manifiested  in  diminatioB  of 
siae,  together  with  increase  in  the  fatty 
matter  combined  with  tbe  muscles  and 
bones.  Saeh  ia  tbe  condition  displayed  by 
the  bones  of  these  lower  extremttiest,  and 
such  was  the  state  of  the  paralysed  muscles 
that  were  attached  to  them ;  such,  also,  is 
the  condition  of  the  majority  of  atrophied 
stumps  after  amputation,  and  of  many  other 


Secondly,  the  fistty  degeneration  of  a  part 
is  commonly  seen  as  tbe  conscqaence  of  the 
very  causes  which  in  other  instances  give 
rise  to  simple  wasting  or  eraaetation  of  tbe 
same  part.  Thus,  when  the  function  of  a 
part  is  abrogated,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
part  may  in  one  person  shrink,  in  another 
degenerate  into  fat.  Tbe  emaciation  of  a 
paralysed  limb  is  a  familiar  object:  but 
here  are  some  of  the  muscles  of  such  an  one, 
hardly  reduced  in  siae,  and  all  transformed 
into  fat§.  Here  ia  a  pancreas,  with  a  csn- 
cerooa  tumor  pressing  on  its  duct,  and  sU 
behind  the  part  obiicerated  is  degenerated 
into  fat ;  and  here  another  pancreas,  the 
duct  of  which  was  obliterated,  and  is  now  in 
part  dilated  into  a  large  sac ;  but  in  this, 
the  part  behind  tbe  obstruction  is  simply 
shrivelled,  dry.  hard, and  scarcely  lobuIated.(l 
Here,  also,  are  bones  atrophied  in  bed-ridden 
persons ;  some  are  exceedingly  light,  small, 
and  dry:  othera  are  not  small,  but  very 

♦  Lancet,  Jan.  22,  1842,  p.  560. 

t  Medico-Chimrgical  TTaniactions,  vol.  xxix. 
18«8w 

t  Exhibited  from  the  Mnacom  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Series  1,  sub-series  a,  No.  151. 

§  Two  specimens  were  exhibited  i  one  from 
the  Pathological  Muscom  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
reoBs,  No.  9 ;  the  other  from  the  Museum  of 
bt.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Series  v.  No.  1. 

B  The  tlrsl  of  the  above  specimens  was  exhi- 
bited ftom  the  Pathological  Museum  of  tbe  Col- 
lege of  SorgeoBB ;  the  oihtr  flrom  the  Museum  of 
~'  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Series  zz.  No.  a. 


greasy,  full  of  fatty  matter.  Either  of  these 
results,  also,  or  the  two  mingled  in  various 
proportions,  may  result  from  defective  sup- 
ply of  blood  ;  as  in  the  cases  of  atrophy  of 
parts  of  bones  after  fractures,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Curlings*  to  which  I  shall  have 
again  to  refer.  So  that  from  these,  and 
from  other  cases  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
we  may  say  generally,  that  nearly  all  the 
ordinary  causes  of  atrophy  may  produce,  in 
any  part,  in  one  case  redaction  of  size,  in 
another,  fatty  degeneration. 

But,  thirdly,  by  far  the  most  striking 
evidence  of  this  u  to  be  found  in  tbe  pheno* 
mena  of  old  age.  In  all  real  old  age— and 
infirmities  speak  more  plainly  of  the  old  age 
I  refer  to  than  do  tbe  years  a  man  may 
have  counted, — the  formative  power  is  de- 
fective :  the  power  which  was  dominant  over 
the  waste  of  the  body  in  childhood  and 
youth,  and  maintained  the  balance  in  mature 
vigorous  manhood,  now  fails— as  the  tide, 
after  a  flood  and  a  period  of  rest,  turns  and 
ebbs  down.  Thus,  atrophy  is  a  uniform 
concomitant  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age; 
but  the  results  of  senile  atrophy  are  not  the 
same  in  all:  rather,  you  find  among  old 
people — you  might  almost  thus  divide  them 
into  two  chisses — the  lean  and  the  fat ;  and 
these,  as  you  may  see  them  in  any  asylum 
for  the  aged,  personify  the  two  kinds  of 
atrophy  I  have  spoken  of. 
.  Some  people,  as  they  grow  old,  seem 
only  to  wither  and  dry  up — sharp,  featured, 
shrivelled,  spinous  old  folks,  fet  withal  wiry 
and  tough,  clingtirg  to  life,  and  letting  deati 
have  them,  as  it  were,  by  small  instalments 
slowly  paid.  Such  are  the  '*  lean  and 
slippered  pantaloons,"  and  their  **  sbronk 
shanks"  declare  the  pervading  atrophy. 

Others — women  more  often  than  men 
^-ss  old  and  as  ill-nourished  as  these,  yet 
make  a  far  different  appearance.  With 
these  the  first  sign  of  old  sge  is  that  they 
grow  fat;  and  this  abides  with  them  till, 
it  may  be,  in  a  last  illness  sharper  than  old 
age,  they  are  robbed  even  of  their  fiit.  These, 
too,  when  old  age  sets  in,  become  pursy, 
short-winded,  pot-bellied,  pale  and  flabby ; 
their  skin  hangs,  not  in  wrinkles,  but  in 
rolls ;  and  their  voice,  instead  of  rising  **  to- 
wards childish  treble,"  becomes  gruff  and 
husky. 

Now,  these  classes  of  old  people,  I  repeat, 
may  reprssent  the  two  forms  of  atrophy-— 
of  that  atrophy  by  decrease,  and  that  by 
degeneration,  of  tissue — to  which  we  shall 
find  nearly  every  part  of  the  body  liable. 
In  those  of  the  ftrst  ciass  you  find  all  the 
tissues  healthy,  hardly  altered  from  the  time 
of  vigour.  1  examined  the  muscles  of  such 
an  one  lately — a  woman,  76  years  old,  very 
lean,  emaciated,  and  shrivelled.     The  fibres 


*  Medico-Ghirvg.  Trans.  voUxx. 
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were  rether  soft,  yet  nearly  aa  niddy  and  as 
atrongty  marked  as  tiiose  of  a  Yigoroos  man ; 
lier  skin,  too,  was  toogfa  aod  dry ;  her  bones, 
slender  indeed,  yet  hard  and  clean  like  this 
sknll* :  her  defect  was  a  simple  defect  of 
^piantity. 

But  in  those  that  grow  fat  as  they  grow 
oU,  you  find,  in  all  the  tissues  alike,  bulk 
with  imperfect  teitnre ;  fat  laid  between,  and 
«fen  within,  the  mnscular  fibres,  fat  about 
Uie  heart,  the  kidneys,  and  all  the  Teasels ; 
tsd  the  bones  so  greasy  that  no  art  can 
dean  them :  the  defect  of  all  these  is  the 
defect  of  quality. 

Now,  1  do  not  pretend  to  account  for 
ttiis  great  differeoco  in  the  concomitants 
of  the  other  infirmities  of  old  age  in  different 
people.  The  explanation  probably  Kes  far 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  chemioil  physi- 
ology of  nutrition,  of  the  formation  of  fkt, 
and  of  respiratory  excretion ;  and  we  may 
hope  to  find  it  when  we  know  why,  out  of 
the  same  diet,  and  under  all  the  same  exter- 
nal conditions,  one  class  of  men,  even  in 
health  and  rigour,  store  up  abundant  fat, 
and  another  class  excrete  the  elements  of 
ibt.  For  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed, 
that  these  diversities  of  senile  atrophy  are 
in  but  a  slight  measure  determined  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances :  we  see  them  in  poor- 
houses,  and  in  all  asylums  for  the  aged, 
although  the  diet  and  every  other  condition 
of  life  are  alike  for  all. 

Now,  the  conclusion  which  we  may  draw 
firom  these  facts  concerning  the  atrophoos 
nature  of  fatty  degeneration,  is  remarkably 
corroborated  by  the  anatomical  condition  of 
parts  which  have  suffered  the  degeneration ; 
namely,  that  when  the  accamulation  of  fal 
exceeds  a  very  small  amount,  the  nucleus  of 
the  cell,  or  other  elementary  structure  con- 
taining it,  is  pale  and  indistinct,  and,  when 
tiie  fat  is  abundantly  collected,  disappears 
completely.  I  have  noticed  this  so  often  in 
Iktty  degfnentions  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
■nusdes,  that  I  can  speak  of  it  almost  ce^- 
tttnly  as  a  general  fact. 

The  diagrams  [exhibited],  which  were  all 
made  from  nature  by  Mr.  Aldous.  are  chiefly 
destined  to  illustrete  the  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  of  which  I  shall  speak  further 
In  the  next  lectnre.  But,  in  illustration  of 
the  het  just  mentioned,  I  may  refer  to  theae 
representing  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart 
after  immersion  in  acetic  acid.  The  effect 
of  the  acid  is,  aa  yon  know,  by  making  the 
other  constituents  of  the  fibres  more  trans- 
parent, to  bring  into  clearer  view  the  nucleus, 
on  which  the  acid  exercises  apparently  no 
other  influence  than  that    of   making  its 


*  The  skoll  of  an  old  edentulous  person,  in 
w^idi  the  results  of  this  form  of  senile  atrophy 
bf  sample  decrease  are  well  illustrated.  Prep.  8 
in  the  Pathologkal  Museum  of  the  College  of 


borden  darker,  as  if  by  corrugating  tten. 
The  result  of  thns  immersing  them  in  add 
is,  that  the  healthy  fibres  of  the  heart  always 
display  a  succession  of  nuclei  at  nearly  aqval 
distances  from  each  other,  and  usually  i^g 
in  tl^e  middle  of  the  presenting  aurlaee  of 
the  fibre.  Such  nuclei  are,  ao  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  the  heart«fibres ;  they  are 
large,  reddish-yellow  like  blood-gkibnies, 
espedally  when  the  heart  is  strongly  deve- 
loped; their  form  is  elongated,  oval,  or 
nearly  parallelogram,  and  at  each  of  their 
ends  one  almost  always  sees  tapering  gvewps 
of  isolated,  small,  yellowish  granules,  like 
particles  separated  and  departing  from  the 
nucleus.  But,  in  the  dq^eoerated  fibre*— 
when  the  change  is  least  marked,  and  but 
little  fatty  matter  has  collected  within  the 
saroolemma — the  outlines  of  the  nuclei  look 
dim ,  aod  they  lose  their  colour.  In  a  further 
advanced  stage  the  nucleus  of  the  f^n 
cannot  be  seen  at  all ;  its  former  place  is 
indicated,  if  at  all,  only  by  some  out  of  tiie 
narrow  column  of  jellow  granules ;  and  in 
a  yet  Uter  stage,  or  when  the  sarcoleouna 
appears  nearly  full  of  fatty  particles,  all 
trace  of  both  the  nucleus  and  these  gramiles 
is  lost. 

The  same  maybe  said  of  the  Catty  degene- 
ration of  the  renal  and  the  hepatic  oalls. 
Neither  in  these,  nor  in  the  muscular  fibres, 
is  the  nucleus  concealed  by  the  ooUection  of 
the  globules  of  oil;  turn  the  eeil  as  you 
may,  and  watch  it  as  it  rolls,  yet  you  will 
find  no  mark  of  nucleus ;  it  is  either  gone, 
or  is  itself  transformed  into  one  of  the  oil- 
globules.  Like  the  nucleus  of  the  mnsenlar 
fibre,  it  disappears  grttdaally.  When  but  a 
few  small  oil- drops  are  in  the  cell,  the  out- 
lines of  the  nucleus  grow  dim ;  as  they  in- 
crease it  vanishes,  or,  as  I  am  indued 
to  think,  a  part  of  its  constituents  are  trans- 
formed into  oily  matter,  and  it  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  drops  of  oil,  perhaps  the 
largest,  within  the  cell. 

Now  this  isi  1  think,  a  very  significant 
fact  in  regard  both  to  thb  fatty  degeneration, 
and  to  the  generd  physiology  of  the  nu- 
cleated cell.  It  appears  the  more  so  from 
these  facts :  that  in  the  atrophy  with  mere 
decrease,  this  disappearance  of  the  nndd 
does  not  occur — a  fact  which  I  have  been 
able  to  observe  in  drrhosis,  and  in  aimple 
emaciation  of  the  heart ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  change  in  the  nndeus  and 
the  contents  of  the  eeil  or  the  tube,  the  wall 
of  the  cell  itself,  and  of  the  tube — that  is,  in 
the  cases  just  adverted  to,  the  odl-membrane 
aod  the  saroolemma — renudn  apparently 
unchanged.  8o  do  the  neurilemma  and 
the  membrana  propria,  in  cases  of  ISatty 
degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  ol  the 
tubules  of  the  testide. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  the  fiict  is  hi  the        A 
corroboration  it  gives  to  the  other  evidence      j    | 
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which  has  been  gradoally  aocamulattng 
towurdi  proving  that  these  bodies — which 
we  call  noclei  when  they  lie  in  cells  or  tubes, 
and  cytoblasts,  or  cell-germs,  when  they  lie 
loose,  or  without  envelopes — that  these, 
more  than  the  cells,  are  the  oi^gans  through 
which  issue  the  strength  and  the  direction  of 
the  formative  process.  At  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, they  seem  to  show  that  the  existence 
of  the  nucleus  is  always  essential  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  formative  power  of  the 
cell,  or  the  organ  developed  from  it ;  and 
that  the  office  of  the  nucleus  does  not,  as 
Schwann  implies,  cease  when  the  formation 
of  the  cell  is  perfected.  But  beyond  this, 
facts  now  seem  to  prove  that  we  ought  to 
ascribe  to  the  nucleus  a  much  greater  power 
and  influence  in  formation,  than  to  the  cell. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  now 
into  a  long  discussion  of  the  physiology  of 
the  nucleated  cell ;  yet  I  may  briefly  mention 
the  reasons  for  ascribing  an  essential  and 
principal  formative  power  to  the  nucleus. 

And  first,  there  is,  I  think,  no  example  of 
development,  in  either  structure  or  compo- 
sition, effected  in  the  animal  organism  by 
cells  which  have  no  nuclei ;  while  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  nuclei,  whether 
contained  in  cells  or  without  them,  appear 
to  assume  higher  forms,  or  to  be  centres  and 
sonrces  of  formative  and  reproductive  power. 
It  may  suffice  to  refer  especially  to  the 
researches  of  Professors  Henle*  and  Good- 
sirf.  Those  of  Henle  bearing  on  this  point 
relate  especially  to  the  formation  of  what  be 
has  named  '*  nucleus-fibres,"  including  those 
which,  with  the  eeneral  characters  of  elastic 
tissue,  are  variously  interwoven  with  the 
ftisciculi  of  cellular  tissue,  the  fibres  of  in- 
Tolontary  muscle,  the  membranous  coats  of 
blood-vessels,  and  other  parts  ;  in  all  of 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  proved  that 
these  nucleus- fibres  are  formed,  as  their 
name  implies,  from  nudei^. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Simon§  also, 
on  the  glands  without  ducts,  have  shewn  a 
wide  extent  of  gland-function  discharged, 
however  obscurely,  by  cytoblasts  alone  or 
principally;  and  have  confirmed  all  the 
evidence  tiiat  they,  isolated,  or  as  nuclei  to 
cells,  are  the  chief  agents  in  the  elaboration 
of  secretions.  And  the  observations  of 
Professor  Goodsir||,  in  his  several  papers  on 
Centres  of  Nutrition,  on  Secreting  Struc- 

*  AUgemeine  Anatomie,  1841,  p.  199-9. 

t  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Observations, 
by  John  and  Harry  Goodsir,  IMS,  Art.  "Centres 
of  Nutrition." 

i  For  the  mode  of  formation  and  arrangement 
of  the  nncleus-fibres  in  the  dilTerent  tissues,  as 
described  by  Henle,  see  Henle,  loc.  cit.  p.  194;  or 
Report  on  the  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  by  James  Paget; 
GhurchiU,  1843,  p.  8. 

$  A  Physiological  Essay  on  the  Thymus 
Gland.    London,  1845, 4to. 

II  Loc.  dt. 


tnres,  and  on  the  Stmcture  of  the  Serous 
Membranes,  prove  the  power  of  the  nucleus 
both  in  the  production  and  multiplication  of 
cells,  and  in  the  formation  and  storing  of 
secretions;  and  afford,  I  think,  a  fair 
ground  for  his  ingenious  hypothesis  that  it 
is  their  office,  **  as  centres  of  nutrition,"  to 
'*  draw  from  the  capillary  vessels,  or  from 
other  sources,  the  materials  of  nutrition, 
and  to  distribute  them  by  development  to 
each'Oi^gan  or  texture  after  its  kind*." 

To  these,  which  are  in  many  respects  con- 
firmatory of  the  best  observations  of  Dr. 
Martin  Barry.f  and  which  are  themselves 
confirmed  by  Koelliker^  and  many  others,  I 
may  venture  to  add  my  own  observations  on 
the  development  and  growth  of  tumors.§ 
They  shew  that  the  tumors  which  grow 
most  rapidly  are  formed,  not  of  cells,  but 
of  cytoblasts,  or  nuclei  (as  we  should  call 
them  if  they  were  enclosed  in  celU) ;  that 
when  cells  are  found  they  are  not  transi- 
tional but  terminal  forms,  not  giving  origin 
by  further  development  to  any  other  struc- 
tures ;  and  that  when  the  most  perfect  fibro- 
cellular  and  fibrous  tissues  exist,  they  ap- 
pear very  certainly  to  be  formed  under  iLe 
influence  of  cytoblasts  alone — cells  having 
no  existence  in  the  structure. 

Lastly,  I  may  refer  to  what  was  said  in  a 
former  lecturejj  concerning  the  abundance  of 
cytoblasts  in  all  growing  tissues,  aud  to 
their  persistence  especially,  in  tissues,  such 
as  the  muscular,  in  which,  because  of  con- 
stant action,  constant  and  peculiarly  quick 
nutrition  must  go  on. 

Now,  while  these  among  other  facts  make 
it  nearly  certain  that  the  nucleus,  whether 
of  the  fibre  or  the  cell,  is  the  chief  seat  or 
source  of  formative,  reproductive,  and  se- 
cretive power,  it  is  surely  interesting  to 
find  that  in  those  changes  in  which,  by  all 
their  conditions,  defective  nutrition  is  most 
evidently  indicated,  the  nucleus  is  absent  or 
imperfect.  I  am  not,  indeed,  yet  prepared 
to  prove,  as  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the 
failure  of  the  nucleus  which  brings  abont 
the  degeneration  of  the  cell  or  fibre.  At 
present  I  can  only  see  the  concurrence  of 
the  two  changes,  and  the  frequent  existence 
of  instances  in  which  the  nucleus  appears 
pale  and  fading,  before  any  fat  is  deposited 
in  the  cell ;  but  it  will  be  very  strange  if  we 
do  not  before  long  find  enough  to  prove  that 
the  defect  of  the  nucleus  is  the  first  defect, 
and  the  essential  condition  of  the  disease. 


*  Loc.  cit.  page  1. 

J  Philosophical  Transactions,  1841.  &c. 
Schleiden  und  Nogeli's  Zeitscbrift,  Heft.  U. 
1845. 

$  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  1844-5,  page  35 ;  published  in 
No.  xliii.  of  the  British  and.  Foreign  Medical 
Review. 

g  Lecture  iii.  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xl. 
page  55. 
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It  win  now  be  the  more  interesting  to 
enter  on  the  consideration  of  some  other 
elianicters  of  this  fiitty  degeneration,  if,  while 
we  do  so,  we  keep  in  mind  their  connection 
(whether  in  coincidence  or  by  conseqnence) 
with  the  loss  of  that  power  which  resulta 
from  the  matnal  action  of  the  nacleus  and 
the  cell- wall,  or  which  is  derived  from  the 
nvdeas  aione. 

In  this  degeneration,  then,  we  see  that 
the  parts  do  not  die — they  degenerate  ;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  paralysed  in  their  formative 
power;  they  form,  or  admit  into  thsm- 
aeWes,  an  excretion  of  the  lowest  order, 
itnictnreless,  ternary,  crystal lizable.  For 
each,  indeed,  is  fatty  matter.  As  Hunter 
says,  in  the  brief  dogmatic  style  which  he 
commonly  adopted  for  his  catalogues: 
*'  Fat  is  no  part  of  an  animal :  for,  first,  it 
is  not  an  animal  substance ;  secondly,  an 
animal  is  the  same  without  it  as  with-it, — it 
is  to  be  considered  ad  an  adventitious  mat- 
ter; and,  thirdly,  it  is  found  both  in 
vegetables  and  minerals,  and  therefore  it 
is  a  substance  common  to  every  class  of 
matter/'* 

The  sentence  might  serve  as  a  text  for  a 
whole  discourse.  '*  Pat  is  not  an  animal 
substance ;"  i.e.  not  one  peculiar  to  animals ; 
"it is  found  both  in  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals ;"  it  is  but  one  of  the  great  class  of 
principles  in  which  hydrogen  and  carbon 
are  the  chief  elements,  which  include  both 
animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fatty  matters  ; 
and  to  which  are  nearly  related,  ether,  al- 
cohol, the  carburets  of  hydrogen,  and  other 
substances  which  stand  at  the  very  borders 
between  organic  and  inorganic  matter. 

And,  again,  **  an  animal  is  the  same  with- 
out it  as  with  it ;"  the  hybemant  is  the 
same  through  all  his  life,  whether  he  be 
storing  np  fat  for  bis  winter's  sleep,  or 
laden  with  it  when  his  sleep  begins,  or 
emaciated  by  its  removal  ta  maintain  his 
warmth  while  his  sleep  and  fasting  lasted. 
It  is  to  him  almost  as  extra  clothing  is  to 
us — a  thing  to  put  on  and  off — no  part  of 
Us  constant  self.  "  It  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  adventitious  matter;*'  one  which,  so 
far  as  the  animal's  self  is  concerned,  might 
as  well  be  clean  cast  out  as  an  excretion, 
and  which  is  so  cast  out  whenever  the  sup- 
ply of  the  hydro-carbon  constituents  of  the 
food  is  not  sufficient  for  respiration  and  the 
maintenance  of  heat. 

Such  is  the  substanee  which  these  tissues, 
when  the  nucleus  is  away  or  imperfect, 
admit  or  form  within  themselves;  a  sub- 
stance which,  as  compared  with  the  proper 
contents  of  muscle-  and  nerve-fibre,  is^ 
stmcturelets  and  powerless ;  and  which,  in 
regard  to  its  chemical  composition,  is  in- 

*  Gallery  Catatogue  of  the  Museum  of  the 
CoUeffe  of  :3orgeoBS,  vol.  ill.  p.  185. 


ferior  even  to  most  of  the  normal  con- 
stituents of  the  excretory  bile  and  urine ; 
for  these  —  taurine,  nrea,  uric  acid — are 
quaternary,  or  yet  more  compound  ;  and, 
therefore,  in  comparison  with  them,  fat  more 
nearly  resembles  the  inorganic  compounds, 
and  bears  more  of  the  general  character  of 
an  excretion. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  concerns  thi»  v 
fatty  degeneration  considered  as  a  form  of  ^ 
atrophy —  ^ 

1.  It  is 'very  often  coincident  with  the  - 
atrophy  which  manifests  itself  in  decrease  of  ^ 
a  part. 

2.  It  may  ensue  as  a  consequence  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  causes  or  products  of 
atrophy. 

3.  It  is  a  common  form  of  change  in  the 
imperfection  of  the  formative  process  atten- 
dant on  the  infirmities  of  old  age. 

4.  It  is  attended,  or  preceded,  by  the 
imperfection  or  loss  of  the  elementary  or- 
ganism   which    we  have    every    necessary 
ground  for  regarding  as  the  chief  source  of ' 
formative  power  in  the  tissues. 

5.  It  is,  itself,  a  deposit  or  formation, 
and  a  storing  up  away  from  all  influence  on 
the  system,  of  a  substance  which  has  the 
characters  of  an  excretion  of  the  lowest 
order. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  regard  fatty 
degeneration  as  always  an  expression  of 
atrophy — of  defective,  not  perverted,  for- 
mative power.  And  we  may  hold  this,  even 
though  the  formation  of  fat  be  attended  with 
increase  of  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  part  r 
for  as  the  mere  growth  of  a  part,  though  it 
be  great,  is  not  so  sure  an  expression  of  a 
strong  formative  power,  as  even  a  little  de- 
velopnient  is,  so  no  increase  of  size  can 
counterBalance  the  evidence  which  a  part 
gives  of  its  degenerateness  when  its  tissue 
changes  to  one  of  lower  function. 

Following,  now,  the  same  course  as  in 
speaking  of  hypertrophy,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain  the  conditions  in  which  atrophy 
may  ensue.  They  are  many  more  than 
those  in  which  hypertrophy  may  originate. 

Some  of  the  causes  (if  they  may  be  so* 
called)  of  atrophy  are  the  very  opposites  or 
those  of  hypertrophy.  Thus,  as  we  have 
seen  that  when  a  part  is,  within  certain 
limits,  over-exercised,  it  is  over-nourished ; 
so,  if  a  part  be  used  less  than  is  proper,  it 
suffers  atrophy.  For  instance,  I  have  here 
the  heart  of  a  man  50  years  old,*  who  died 
with  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  extreme 
emaciation.  You  see  iu  small  bulk;  it 
weighed  only  five  ounces  four  drachms ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Dr. 
Clendinningt,  in  a  healthy  man  of  the  same 

«  Finom  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Series  xii.  No.  57. 

t  London  Mbdxcal  Gazbttb,  vol  zxii. 
page  450. 
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a0»  it  woold  ]»▼•  been  upwards  of 
nine  owaoee.  Bat,  emaU  as  it  ia,  this  heart 
was  adapted  to  the  worlL  it  had  to  do ;  and 
in  ihia  adaptatioD  we  have  the  purpose  of 
its  atrophy.  For,  because  of  bis  cancer  the 
man  had  less  blood,  and  needed  less  force  of 
the  heart  to  propd  it:  so  tliat,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  ooorse  of  events  in  hy- 
partrophy,  bere»  as  the  quantity  of  blood 
diaainished,  and  the  waste  of  the  heart  by 
ezerdse  in  propelling  it  diminished,  so  the 
repsir  of  tlie  waste  diminished  somewhat 
more  than  the  waste  itself  did;  and  the 
heart,  though  less  wasted,  became  smaller, 
tBl  it  was  only  large  enough  for  the  propul- 
sion of  the  scanty  supply  of  blood. 

The  same  may  be  sud  of  the  heart  of 
which  this  drawing  represents  the  natoml 
size :  it  was  in  a  woman  22  years  old,  who 
died  with  diabetes.  It  weighed  only  five 
oanees;  yet,  doubtless,  it  was  enough  for 
her  impoverished  supply  of  blood. 

Again,  I  showed  instances  in  which  the  in- 
creased flow  of  healthy  blood  through  a  part 
produced  hypertrophy,  and  I  spoke,  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  of  some  examples  of  complete 
fulnre  of  nutrition  in  consequence  of  an 
obalructed  anpply  of  blood.  Now,  as 
examples  to  prove  merely  defective  nutri- 
tion in  consequence  of  s  diminished  supply 
of  blood,  I  adduce  some  specimens  of  change 
firat  deicribed  by  Mr.  Curling.*  They  are 
seations  of  a  fractured  femur  and  other 
booea  shewing  atrophy  of  that  portion 
wUcb,  by  the  fracture,  was  cut  off  frpm  the 
supply  of  blood  through  the  great  nutritive 
or  medullary  artery.  The  consequence  of 
the  withdrawal  of  so  much  of  the  blood 
from  the  upper  or  lower  fragment,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  the  fracture,  is  not 
death:  for  the  anastomosis  between  the 
▼aaseln  of  the  wall  and  those  of  the  me- 
dullary tissue  of  the  bone  is  enough  to 
support  life,  though  not  enough  to  support 
yigonnM  nutrition  ;  and  the  frequent  conse- 
qvanoe  of  the  fracture  is,  therefore,  the 
atrophy  of  the  part  thus  deprived  of  part  of 
its  raady  supply  of  blood. 

Moreover,  aa  an  excess  of  the  constituents 
of  which  a  tissue  may  form  itself  may  pro- 
dnaa  hypertrophy  of  that  tiasue,  ao  may 
defect  of  those  constituents  produce  atrophy ; 
tfawq^  of  thia  I  can  give  but  one  example, 
in  the  fat,  the  quantity  of  which  diminishes 
am  below  what  ia  natural  to  the  several 
parti,  as  often  aa  the  fat-making  consti- 
taaots  are  deficient  in  the  food,  and  there- 
fHre  in  the  blood. 

Ia  these  instanoea  we  see  that  conditions 
ooatrary  to  those  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy 
produce  atrophy. 

But  there  are  many  other  conditions  from 
wUeh  atrophy  in  a  part  may  cnsoe.^defeots 
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of  the  eanstitation  of  the  blood,  defective  or 
distnibed  nervous  influence,  and  many  things 
beside.    In  short,  whatever  interferes  wi3i  ' 
or  interrupts  any  of  thoae  conditions  which 
I  enumerated  as  essential  to  healthy  nutri- 
tion, nsay  give  riae  to  atrophy.     I  referred, 
in  a  former  lecture,*  to  one  of  these,  and 
now  refer  to  it  again,  aa  having  applicatioa 
to  some  of  the  cases  I  shall  hereafter  speak 
of, — namely,  the  effect  of  inflammation  in  a 
part.     When  a  part  haa  been  inflamed,  it 
often,  aa  the  inflammation  recedes,  shrivels 
and  becomes  atrophied.     Much  of  the  dimi- 
nution depends,  no  doubt,  on  the  contrac- 
tion which  ensues,  in  the  organised  product 
of  inflammation  (as  it  does  also  in  cica- 
trices};  and  this  contraction,  by  its  pres- 
sure on  the  proper  constituents  of  the  organ, 
may    produce    wasting    atrophy    of  them, 
though  they  themselves  did  not  concur  in 
the  morbid  process  of   the  inflammation. 
But,  in  aome  of  these  cases—I  may  adduce 
those  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mus- 
cles, the  liver,  and  the  kidney — we  may  find 
little  or  no  ahrinking  of  the  organ,  but  fatty 
degeneration.    This  concurrence  of  the  two 
changea — the  organization  of  the  inflamma- 
tory product,  and  the  degeneration  of  the 
proper  texture  of  the  part — will  be  found  in 
many  cases.     It  is  shown  in  the  heart,  which 
I  exhibited  before ;    I  have  seen  it  also  in 
cirrhosis,  and  in  the  enlarged  brawny  state 
of  the  liver :   and  I  have  little  doubt  of  its 
occurrence  in  some  of  the   cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney.    Its  explanation, 
I  preaume,  is,  that  the  process  of  organizing 
the  morbid  product  interrupted  or  excluded 
that  of  repairing  and  replacing  the  proper 
fibres  and  cells  of  the  part ;  hence,  as  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  they  degenerated, 
and  80  remained. 

But,  besidea  all  the  imaginable  instances 
in  which  atrophy  of  a  part  may  thus  arise  aa 
a  aeoondary  process,  there  are  others  in 
which  we  are  ao  unable  to  trace,  in  the 
remoteat  degree,  the  conditions  out  of  which 
the  atrophy  of  a  part  results,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  apeak  of  it  as  primary,  or  spon- 
taneoua, — in  the  same  sense  as  we  might  so 
call  the  natural  wasting  of  the  Wolffian 
bodiea,  the  thymus,  and  other  temporary 
glanda.  It  is  as  if  an  atrophy  of  old  age, 
inatead  of  affecting  all  parts  simultaneously, 
took  place  prematurcdy  in  one ;  as  if  there 
were  a  auapension,  or  annulling  of  the  sifini- 
tiea,  if  we  may  ao  call  them,  on  which  the 
nutrition  of  a  part  immediately  depends.   ' 

Whatever  the  true  explanation  may  be, 
moat  of  the  parts  of  the  body  appear  to  be 
subject  to  this  seemingly  spontaneous  atro- 
phy ;  and  1^  generally  manifests  itself  in  the 
form  of  fatty  degeneration.  Its  most  fre- 
quent seats  are  the  heart  and  arteries,  the 
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liooeB,  the  Uwtr,  and  the  kidneys ;  but  it 
<iocan  also  is  the  pancreaa  and  tlie  taliTary 
glands,  and  in  the  testide.  It  may,  more-, 
orer,  occnr  in  morbid  products,  as  in  the 
fibrinoos  deposits  on  the  interior  of  arteries, 
«ad,  aa  I  believe,  in  tumors.  For  Roki- 
tanaky^  allades  to  a  change  which  he  names 
SqMHufication  of  cancer,  as  one  of  the  means 
by  which  spootaneoos  core  of  the  disease 
may  be  effected:  and  in  a  case,  which  I 
ktdy  examined  with  Dr.  Ormerod,  some 
Basses  of  what  we  entertain  no  doubt  were, 
or  nther  had  been,  firm  mednllary  caaoera 
-of  the  Mver,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  oil- 
gtohalea,  sodi  aa  are  found  in  fatty  degene- 
lalian  of  the  natoral  parta.  In  a  case  of 
«Bneer  of  the  spleen,  also,  occurring  in  con- 
nection with  hard  cancer  of  the  breast,  I 
found  many  of  the  large  nucleated  cancer- 
ceUs  containing  little  oil-globules,  just  like 
'ttioae  found  in  the  oella  in  commencing  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidney.  And 
I  have  sinoe  found  the  same  in  several  other 
cases  of  both  innocent  and  malignant  tu- 


Such  are  the  conditions  out  of  which 
atrophy  may  arise,  and  sudi  the  probabUity 
that  some  cases  may  deserve  to  be  edied 
qmntaneous.  From  what  has  been  already 
«id,  it  appears  that  the  condition,  of  which 
atrophy  is  the  direct  consequence,  does  not 
usually  determine  the  mode  or  form  of  the 
«tsopby.  Constant  pressure  almost  always 
ptoduces  wasting ;  and  the  atrophy  which 
aeems  to  arise  spontaneously,  usually  takes 
the  form  of  fot^  degeneration :  but  defec- 
tive cxerdae,  decrease  of  blood,  old  age,  and 
the  Rst»  may  be  followed  by  dther  decrease 
«r  degeneration. 

We  may,  again,  contrast  the  states  of 
hypertrophy  and  atrophy  in  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  adapt 
themselves.  As  a  part  becomes  atrophied, 
so  its  blood-vessels  diminish, — as  the  con- 
trast of  the  kidneys  in  this  specimen  showsf. 
And,  when  a  muscle,  or  any  other  organ, 
aailen  atrophy,  its  nerves  are  consequently 
and  proportionally  changed.  So,  in  atrophy 
«f  the  eye,  the  optic  nerve  diminishes ;  and 
aa,  in  a  case  of  fotty  deg^netation  of  the 
adductor  musdes  of  the  thigh,  in  oonae* 
qusBLL  of  disease  of  tiie  hip-jofait,  I  found 
concspoading  atrophy  of  their  nervea,  which 
atnphy  of  &e  nervea  must  hsTt  been,  in 
tins  case,  secondary :  the  coune  of  events 
■oat  have  been  inaction  of  the  musdes  in 

*  PMholflir.  Anat.  B.  i. 

t  Prep.  S,  Pstliological  Museum  of  the  College 
<if  Soryreons.  Tlie  specimen,  which  conaisfas  o( 
the  urinary  ornns  of  an  Argus  Pheasant,  was 
exhibited  and  briefly  described  in  the  last  lec- 
tmre  (Hkd.  Oak.  vol.  xl.  page  97.)  The  dilTer- 
eace  in  site  betwuso  the  renal  artery  supplying 
the  hoige  h3[pcrtirDphifd  kidnev,  and  that  sap-- 
aud  atrophied  one,  is  very 
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oooaBqnence  of  the  disease  of  the  joint,  then 
atrophy  of  them  in  consequence  of  their 
inaction ;  and,  finally,  atrophy  of  thenervea, 
following  that  of  the  muscles. 

As  to  the  very  nature  of  the  wastiof 
atrophy,  and  the  exact  mode  in  which  th» 
quantity  of  a  tissue  is  decreased,  we  really 
know,  for  certain,  extremdy  little.  For 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fttty 
degeneration  takes  place,  T  before  suggested 
that  fatty  matter  is  probably  one  of  tho 
producU  of  the  spontaneous  tranaformation 
of  the  tissues  at  the  end  of  their  period  of 
vigorous  extsti;nce ;  and  that  this  form  of 
atrophy  only  represents  the  state  of  a  tissuo 
remaining  unrepaired  after  it  has  fallen  into 
the  ordinary  course  of  degeneratioo.  The 
possibility  of  fatty  matter  bdng  formed  in 
the  transformation  even  of  protein  com- 
pounds is  certain  from  the  observation  of 
Worts,*  that  butyric  acid  is  one  of  the 
compounds  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
fibrine  in  the  open  air. 

And  that  the  fat  which  we  find  in  the 
muscles  and  gland-cells  is  redly  not  a 
deposit  put  into  them  from  without,  but  ooa 
pf  the  producta  of  tbe  change  of  thdr  own 
oontenta,  is  made  probable  by  the  frequency 
frith  which,  in  muscular  fibres,  we  find  the 
fat-partides  arranged  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  proper  coostituenta  of  the  fibrils,— 
sometimes  in  transverse,  sometimes  in  longi- 
tudind  rows.  Indeed,  one  is  constantly 
tempted,  in  the  examination  of  these  sped- 
mens,  to  think  that  we  can  trace  dl  the 
transitions  from  the  '*  sarcous  demenU^'f  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  and  the  "granules''  of 
the  gland-cell,  to  the  little  oUy  partides* 
which,  by  clustering,  and  then  fusing  with 
others,  at  length  mdce  the  great  oil-globdes 
which  fill  the  cell. 

What  we  can  see  in  the  degenerating 
normd  tissues  is  fully  confirmed  by  th^ 
corresponding  changes  taking  place  in  anor- 
md  producta;  of  which  Rokitansky addocef 
deven  classes  of  instances,  in  which  proteia 
compounds  are  replaced  by  ftitty  matter  in 
snch  donditions  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
asaume  anything  but  that  tbe  &t  is  one  of 
tbe  producta  of  spontaneona  transformation 
of  the  higher  compound.  In  some  of  these, 
indeed,  the  fat  is  found  in  parta  to  which 
exudations  from  blood-vessels  could  scarcdy 
gain  access;  as,  for  example,  in  the  sub- 
stances enclosed  in  old  shrivelled  sacs  with 
non-vasculsr  walls ;  and  in  most  of  them  it 
is  found  most  ahoodantiy  in  the  centres  of 
parts^such  as  coagula  in  the  blood* vessds — 
which  are  most  remote  from  the  supply  of 
blood. 


-  Muiaer'8  I'liysiologische  Scheikunde,  1848, 
'■**  S51. 
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.  The  term  applied  by  Mr.  Bowman  to  the 
elementary  particles  of  which  striped  muscular 
fibre  is  supposed  to  consist. 
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In  eonclaaion  of  this  sabjeet,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  there  appears  no  neces- 
•ary,  or  even  freqaent,  connection  between 
the  fatty  degeneration  of  any  organ  in  par- 
ticular, and  that  general  tendency  to  the 
fbrmation  of  fat  which  oonttttates  obesity. 
No  doubt  a  person  who  has  a  natural  ten* 
dency,  even  when  in  health,  to  become 
corpulent,  would,  eaterii  paribus,  be  more 
likely  to  bare  fatty  degeneration  than  to 
have  a  wasting  atrophy  in  any  organ  which 
might  fall  into  the  conditions  in  which  these 
changes  originate.  And,  as  a  general  rule, 
spirit-drinking,  and  the  excessive  use  of 
other  hydro-carbonons  articles  of  food, 
while  favouring  a  general  formation  of  fat, 
does,  also,  often  give  rise  to  special  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  liver,  or  some  other 
organ.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one  com- 
monly finds  the  proper  elements  of  all  the 
tissues — the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the  rest — 
quite  healthy  in  men  who  arc  very  corpu- 
lent.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  or 
of  the  voluntary  muscles^  may  be  imbedded 
in  adipose  tissue,  and  yet  may  be  themselves 
free  from  the  least  degeneration.  So,  also, 
the  hepatic  cells  may  be  nearly  free  from  fat 
within,  though  there  be  much  oil  around 
them.  Fat  accumulated  in  tissue  round  a 
part  is  a  very  different — probably  an  essen- 
tially different — ^thing  from  fat  within  it; 
the  one  is  compatible  with  perfect  strength, 
the  other  is  always  a  sign  of  loss  of  power. 
In  the  muscles  of  some  fish — the  eel  espe- 
cially— it  is  hard  to  get  a  clear  sight  of  the 
fibres,  the  oily  matter  round  them  is  bo 
abundant:  but  the  fibres  are  peculiariy 
strong,  and,  in  their  own  texture  make  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  fibres  of  a  dege- 
nerate muscle,  in  which  the  fat  is,  in  great 
part,  within. 

The  same  essential  distinction  between 
general  and  local  fat- formation,  though  they 
may  often  coincide,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  local  formation  very  often  happens  in 
those  whose  general  condition  is  that  of 
emaciation.  It  was  so,  in  the  cases  of 
paralysed  lower  extremity  with  diseased  hip ; 
of  the  fatty  pancreas, — in  a  case  of  osteoid 
tumor,  with  fatty  liver, — and  in  the  cancer 
of  the  spleen  in  a  patient  emaciated  with 
cancer  of  the  breast. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  mnst  con- 
clude that  something  much  more  than  a 
general  tendency  to  form  fat,  or  a  general 
excess  of  fat  in  the  blood,  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  local  fatty  d^eneration.  The 
general  conditions  are  fiavourable,  but  not 
essential,  to  this  form  of  atrophy. 
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Paut  XI. 
Of  the  TreainuHt  of  InfUmmatiom,, 
The    local  measures    by  which    the 
unnatural  pressure  of  the  obstructed 
capillary    blood- cot umns    is    relieved 
are— 

1.  The  escape  of  a  portion  of  the 
compressed  blood  through  apertures 
occasioned  either  naturally  by  their 
rupture  from  excessive  distension,  or 
artificially,  by  acupuncture,  incisions, 
leeches,  &c. 

2.  The  escape  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis through  the  pores  of  ine  capil- 
laries. 

3.  The  use  of  derivatives. 

In  some  forms  of  acute  indamma* 
tion,  as  in  gastritis  and  other  cases  in 
which  a  mucous  membrane  is  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  the  morbidly  increased 
lateral  pressure  of  the  accumulated 
blood  is  sometimes  npontaneously  re- 
lieved by  free  htcmorrhage,  the  result 
of  the  rupture  of  the  distended  ves- 
sels. But  it  is  of  course  only  in  certain 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  super- 
ficial structures  of  the  body  that  it  is 
possible  to  imitate  by  puiictures  and 
scarifications,  this  natural  method  of 
cure. 

The  effusion  of  the  more  liquid 
portion  of  the  blood  through  the  pores 
of  the  distended  vessels  relieves  the 
intensity  of  the  compression  of  the 
detained  fluid  almost  as  completely  as 
its  escape  en  watse.  And  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  that  present  relief  effusion 
is  perhaps  too  frequently  encouraged 
by  the  local  application  of  warmth  and 
moisture.  Now  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  every  atom  of  the  effused 
matter  must  be  absorbed  before  a 
perfect  cure  can  be  effected,  it  is,  t 
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think,  almost  a  self-evident  proposition 
that  io  general  the  effusion  shoold  be 
limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount, 
and  where  practicable  should^  be  alto- 
ffeiber  prevented.  Were  it  not  for  the 
diiBcalties  which  we  encounter  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  (he  removal  of 
the  local  effects  of  inflammation,  our 
treatment  of  it  would  always  be  certain 
and  rapidly  successful:  for  we  could 
in  eVery  instance  soon  relieve  the  in- 
lenaity  of  the  blood's  pressure  in  the 
affected  vessels.  But  the  absorption 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  extra- 
visated  liquor  sanguinis  is  invariably  a 
woi^  of  time ;  and  where  the  fibrinous 
portion  has  become  firmly  coagulated, 
or  at  all  organised,  our  most  potent 
remedies  in  the  hands  of  the  roost 
skilful  practitioner  will  often  fail  to 
relieve  the  adjacent  structures  of  the 
substances  thus  forced  amons^st  them. 
There  is,  therefore,  every  inducement 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  occur- 
rence of  any  sanguineous  or  fibrinous 
infiltration  of  the  tissues  of  the  affected 
part. 

Effusion  is,  however,  sometimes  very 
useful  as  a  derivative  agent,  where  it 
can  with  propriety  be  obtained  from 
veaaeis  situated    at    a   little   distance 
from,  but  communicating  freely  with, 
those  which  are  the  seat  of  the  inflam- 
matory  disorder.    And  a  good  instance 
of  its  beneficinl  operation  under  these 
circumstances  is  presented  in  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  early  administration 
of   purgatives    in     peritonitis.     The 
results  of  medical  practice  here  har- 
monize very  beautifully  with  some  ex- 
Grimental    observations    (related   in 
a^ndie's  Journal),  in  which  on  ex- 
posing and  irritating  a  fold  of  mesen- 
tery, the  redness  caused  by  the  enlarge- 
ment and  distension  of  the  peritoneal 
vMsels  rapidly  disappeared  when  free 
elRision  took  place  from  the  adjacent 
muoous  membrane.     And  the  mode  of 
action  of  all  other  derivatives,  such  as 
leeches,  cupping,  blisters,  &c.  in  reliev- 
ing the  engorgement  of  the  affected 
vessels,  is  precisely  similar.      If,  how- 
ever,  any   considerable    quantity    of 
blood  or  serum  be  thus  abstracted,  it 
will  of  course,  in  addition  to  its  local 
action,  also, tend  to  diminish  the  gene- 
ral pressure  of  the  arterial  blood.    It  is 
scaroelv  necessary  to  add,  that  effusion, 
tt  a  derivative  agent,  is   admissible 
only  in  situations  where  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  vessels  is  such  as  to  allow 


of  a  free  discharge  and  ready  removal 
of  the  eztravasated  matters:  in  the  use 
of  counter-irritants  we  are  therefore 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  operation 
of  the  remedies  calculated  to  relieve 
that  local  disorder  of  the  circulation 
which  constitutes  the  essence   of  in- 
flammation, we  have  in  the  next  place 
to  consider  the  means  by  which  the 
removal   of  the  immediate  effects  of 
that    disease    is    accomplished.     But 
before  entering   upon   this   subject  it 
may  be  observed,  that  we  occasionallj 
have  it  in  our  power  to  prevent,  or  at 
least  limit,  by  the  direct  application  of 
mechanical  support,  the  escape  of  the 
compressed  fluia  through  the  coats  of 
the   distended   vessels.      Effusion,   as 
before  mentioned,  can  only  occur  when 
the  pressure   acting  on  the    internal 
surface  of  the   minute  porous  vessels 
preponderates  over  thit  operating  on 
their  exterior.    By  artificially  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  this  latter  force,  at 
the  same  time  that  we  diminish  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  obstructed  blood- 
columns,  we  are  therefore  often  enabled 
to  exercise  a  direct  as  well  as  an  indi- 
rect influence  in  checking  the  process 
of  effusion.       And   in    inflammatory 
affections  of  the  superficial  structures 
and  organs  of  the  body,  where  pressure 
can  be  directly  applied,  an  obseivance 
of  this  principle  will  sometimes  mate- 
rially expedite  the  recovery. 

In  discussing  the  various  questions 
connected  with  the  nature  or  inflam- 
mation, 1  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  enumerate  its  immediate  effects,  the 
removal  of  which,  next  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  the  morbid  state  itself,  consti- 
tutes the  chief  object  of  our  treatment. 
The  physiological  action  most  con- 
cerned in  thiii  restorative  process  is 
vascular  absorption,  or  that  function 
by  means  of  which  fluids  placed  in 
contact  with  the  external  surface  of  the 
blood-vessels  traverse  their  coats,  and 
so  enter  and  mingle  with  the  mass  of 
circulating  blood.  In  the  application 
of  our  remedies  during  this  stage  of 
the  treatment,  we  have  therefore  to 
attempt— 1st,  to  facilitate  and  assist, 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  the 
absorbing  process;  and  2dly,  to  pro- 
mote the  solution  of  such  effused 
matters  as  may  have  become  solidified, 
and  so  render  them  capable  of  absorp- 
tion.   Before,  however,  this  physiolo. 
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gical  process  can  be  employed  with 
much  success  or  certainty  as  a  remedial 
agent,  we  must  possess  a  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  seat,  the 
active  cause,  ana  the  mechanism  of 
absorption.  And  on  these  points  there 
exists  among  physiologists  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  doctrine  now  generally  received, 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  conti. 
nent,  is  that  advanced  by  Magendie 
and  others,  who  refer  the  act  of  ab- 
sorption to  an  affinity  of  the  vascular 
vails  for  the  matters  absorbed;  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  capillary 
membrane  ocing,  in  their  opinion, 
assisted  by  the  unequal  density  and 
viscidity  of  the  fluids  bituated  on  either 
surface.  Against  this  doctrine  I  have, 
on  a  former  occasion,  advanced  various 
objections :  amongst  others— 

1.  That  the  laws  of  endosmosis  and 
exosmosts  apply  only  to  stagnant 
fluids,  and  not  to  rapidly-moving 
streams,  like  those  traversing  the  ca- 
pillaries ; 

2.  That  it  does  not  explain  how,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  one  or  other 
action,  namely,  either  eflusion  or  ab- 
sorption, wholly  preponderates ; 

3.  That  the  force  which  it  supposes 
to  operate  is  not  sufficiently  active  to 
cause  that  rapid  absorption  which  we 
ao  often  witness ; 

4.  That  it  leaves  us  as  ignorant  as 
before  of  the  immediate  cause  of  ab- 
sorption, and  is  therefore  practically 
useless  in  guiding  our  employment  of 
that  process  as  a  remedial  agent. 

Conceiving,  therefore,  that  neither 
the  porosity  of  the  capillary  walls  nor 
the  difference  in  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  fluids  situated  on  either 
surface  of  that  membrane,  constituted  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  absorption,  I  proceeded  to  in- 
quire how  far  ike  motion  of  the  blood 
might  be  employed  as  the  active  cause 
of  thiff  important  process;  and,  from 
an  examination  of  the  general  absorb- 
ing power  possessed  by  all  moving 
fluids,  and  a  comparison  of  the  phy- 
sical conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
operation  of  this  power  with  those  re- 
gulating the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  cylindrical  capillaries  and 
adjacent  venous  radicles,  1  considered 
myself  justified  in  advancing  an  opinion 
*'that  the  active  power  employed  in 
the  animal  body  for  the  performance  of 
absorption  resides  in  the  currents  pf 


blood  which  incessantly  traveise  the 
veins  and  teminating  portion  of  the 
capillaries.*" 

The  grounds  on  which  1  am  for  the 
present  content  to  rest  this  opinioa 
may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

1.  It  is  an  established  physical  law 
that  all  freely-moving  currents  exer- 
cise an  absorbing  power,  or,  in  other 
words,  draw  with  tliem  any  stagnant 
fluid  with  which  they  may  directly  or 
indirectly  come  in  contact,  this  power 
being  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of 
their  motion. 

2.  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  the 
streams  of  blood  do  traverse  the  mi- 
nute blood-vessels  with  very  great 
velocity. 

3.  The  anatomical  arrangement  of 
the  terminating  portion  of  the  capil- 
laries, and  the  conditions  regulating^ 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  are  such  as  to  facilitate  the  mo- 
tion, and,  consequently,  increase  the 
absorbing  power,  of  the  minute  blood 
currents. 

4.  1  he  tenuity  and  porosity  of  the 
capillary  walls  being  also  demonstra- 
ble, it  must  be  admitted  as  perfectly- 
possible  for  the  freely* moving  streams 
traversing  those  minute  vessels  to 
exercise  through  the  intervening  pores 
their  power  of  lateral  draught  upon 
any  external  stagnant  fluid. 

As  this  doctrine  refers  absorption  to 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  as  its  direct 
and  active  cause,  we  are  by  it  at  once 
enabled  to  understand  why  absorption 
invariably  ceases  as  soon  as  the  circu- 
lation through  a  part  is  arrested, — a 
fact  established  by  numerous  experi- 
ments. And,  as  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  minute  blood- streams  operates 
by  diminishing  the  pressure  acting  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  capillaries^ 
it  is  moreover  in  perfect  hHrmouy  with 
those  observations  of  Magendie,  in 
which  he  found  the  rapidity  of  the 
absorbing  process  to  be  increased  by 
vascular  depletion.  The  mode  of  ope- 
ration of  this  important  law  is  indeed 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  it  than 
by  the  general  doctrine  of  absorption 
propounded  by  that  illustrious  physio- 
logist himself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  essential 
difference  between  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
gendie on  the  mechanism  of  absorption, 
and  that  which  I  have  ventured  to 
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advance,  consists  in  this  circum- 
stance— that,  whereas  he  considers  the 
active  power  employed  in  this  process 
to  reside  in  the  capillary  membrane, 
and  that  the  streams  of  blood  merely 
carry  away  the  fluids  which  that  mem- 
brane has  absorbed,  I  claim  for  the 
rapidly  moving  blood-columns  the 
chief,  the  prime,  the  active  share  in 
the  operation,  and  regard  the  inter- 
vening membrane  as  perfectly  passive, 
contributing  nothing  more  than  its 
porosity  towards  the  performance  of 
the  function.  The  power  of  lateral 
draught  exercised  by  freely  moving 
streams  has  been  mentioned  by  various 
writers  on  Natural  Philosophy  as 
probably  assisting  the  circulation 
through  some  of  the  communicating 
venous  branches ;  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  other  physiologist  having  ad- 
duced it  in  explanation  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  absorption,  by  supposing  it  to 
act  through  the  pores  situated  in  the 
capillary  walls  upon  any  external 
fluids.* 

In  order,  then,  to  obtain  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  matters  effused  during  in- 
flammation, we  must  in  every  case 
increase,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general 
absorbing  power  of  the  capillary 
blood-currents,  while  we  at  the  same 
time  apply,  wherever  practicable,  local 
remedies,  calculated  either  to  augment 
the  pressure  acting  on  the  exterior  of 
the  affected  vessels,  or  to  promote  the 
activity  of  the  circulation  through 
them.  The  first  object  is  accomplished 
by  a  persistence  in  the  use  of  evacu- 
ants,  and  by  continuing  to  limit  the 
Quantity  of  ingesta ;  the  effect  of  this 
diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  circu- 
lating mass  being  a  more  free  and 
unimpeded  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  capillaries,  whereby  both  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  absorbing  process  and  the 
extent  of  absorbing  surface  are  mate- 
rially increased.  Some  of  the  chief 
/oc«/ measures  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  aid  the  natural  powers  of  absorption 
in  the  afl^ected  part  have  been  already 
aJIuied  to  as  useful  in  preventing 
effusion.     Such  are  the  application  of 

*  Dr.  C  J.  B.  Williams,  in  hii  Principlei  of 
McdJODC,  iMg^  371,  represents  me  as  havini^ 
fllDstrated,  by  some  experiment*,  views  on  ab- 
HrptlOB  adranced  by  him  in  his  Golstonian 
ketarta;  the  aohttaiice  of  which  appeared  in 
the  JIboical  Gazbttb  (July  1841).  1  have 
careAiny  examined  the  commtinications  referred 
ta,  Mit  ha«ft  failed  to  discover  in  them  any 
«ipiiiion  on  the  natnre  or  mechanism  of  abaorp- 
lloD  diffleriag  from  that  of  Ma^endie. 


cold  and  astringents,  mechanical  sup- 
port, by  means  of  bandaging,  strap- 
ping, &c.  To  these  may  now  be 
added  friction,  which,  however,  when 
employed  for  this  purpose,  should  not 
be  confined  to  the  mere  surface  of  the 
skin.  A  gentle,  continued,  kneading 
pressure,  following  the  course  of  the 
venous  blood,  is  much  more  efficacious, 
and,  in  some  forms  of  subcutaneous 
effusion,  exercises  a  marked  influence 
in  accelerating  the  removal  of  serous 
fluid.  Blisters,  and  various  internal 
remedies,  used  for  the  dispersion  of 
the  immediate  eflTects  of  inflammation, 
seem  to  me  to  operate  rather  by  pro- 
moting the  solution  of  the  effused  and 
solidified  fibrine  than  by  contributing 
any  direct  aid  to  the  absorbing  pro- 
cess. 

It  is  evident  that  any  measures 
which  tend  to  remove  the  products  of 
eflfusion  by  adding  to,  and  co-operating 
\vilht  the  natural  powers  of  absorption, 
can  be  successful  so  long  only  as 
those  matters  retain  a  certain  degree 
of  fluidity  :  for  the  passage  of  a  mass 
of  solid  fibrine  through  the  minute 
pores  of  the  capillary  membrane  is 
clearly  a  physical  impossibility.  Now, 
whilst  in  the  transparent  gelatinous 
state,  which  it  retains  for  some  time 
after  its  effusion,  the  fibrine  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis  is,  I  believe,  capable 
of  very  rapid  absorption.  And,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  I  may  mention 
an  experiment,  performed  by  me  some 
years  since,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
extremely  tenacious  semi-gelatinous 
ov-albumen,  very  similar  in  physical 
appearance  to  recently  eflTused  fibrine, 
was  introduced  into  the  peritoneum  of 
a  rabbit ;  and  on  killing  and  examin- 
ing the  animal  a  few  hours  afterwards, 
not  a  particle  of  it  was  to  be  found. 
In  the  treatment  of  inflammation  we 
have,  therefore,  every  inducement  to 
be  prompt  and  vigorous  in  the  use  of 
remedies  calculated  to  accelerate  the 
absorbing  process,  inasmuch  as  the 
delay  of  a  itw  hours  may  convert  a 
semi-fluid  mass,  capable  of  speedy 
absorption,  into  a  solid  unmanageable 
substance,  which,  prior  to  the  possi- 
bility of  its  removal,  must  undergo  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  process  of  di* 
gestion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon   the  action   of   the 

§  articular  remedies  by  which  we  en- 
eavour  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
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solidified  fibrine.  The  preparations  of 
mercury  and  of  iodine,  and  the  alka- 
line salts,  which  are  the  substances 
generally  administered  in  these  cases, 
can  bnt  indirectly  assist  absorption  by 
aiding  the  solution  of  the  efftflsed 
matters.  The  relative  power  of  these 
agents,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  operate  with  the  greatest  activity, 
are  points  on  which|we  do  not  possess 
much  positive  information,  ana  from 
their  great  practical  importance  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  tney  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  further  inves- 
tigation. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  two  chief 
principles  to  be  observed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  inflammation.  Were  it 
possible  by  any  medicinal  agencies  to 
directly  remove  the  capillary  obstruc- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disease,  the  earlv  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  would,  of  course, 
be  imperatively  called  for.  But  as  the 
attainment  of  this  object  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  clearly  impossible, 
we  are  compelled  to  limit  our  efibrts 
to  the  prevention  and  removal  of  the 
injurious  effects  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  that  local  impediment  to 
the  circulation.  Most  of  the  remedies, 
however,  employed  for  this  purpose 
also  exercise  a  considerable  influence 
in  accelerating  the  disintegration  and 
softening  of  the  coagulated  blood- 
columns,  and  thus  facilitate  the  re- 
establishment  of  thecirculation  through 
the  affected  vessels.  Some  of  those 
just  mentioned  as  useful  in  promoting 
the  removal  of  the  solid  products  of 
effusion  have,  more  especially,  been 
long  celebrated  for  their  deobttruent 
powers. 

As  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  or 
that  characterised  by  effusion,  ceases 
with  the  solidification  of  the  columns 
of  blood  occupying  the  affected  ves- 
sels,  and  as  the  present  inquiry  is  not 
intended  to  embrace  the  study  of  more 
than  that  stage  of  the  disease,  I  shall 
not  further  pursue  the  examination  of 
the  treatment  of  its  acute  forms.  In 
accordance  with  the  plan  laid  down  at 
its  commencement,  I  have  throughout 
this  investigation  studiously  avoided 
any  discussion  of  the  many  important 
circumstances  which  determine  the 
nature  of  the  secondary  effects  of  in- 
flammation. And  from  the  same  desire 
to  exclude,  as  far  as  postfible,  all  sources 
of  complication,  even  those  more  ob- 


vious chemico-physieal  peenliarities  of 
the  circulating  fluid  which  tend  to 
modify  its  immediate  and  primary 
effects  have  been  passed  over  in  silence. 
I  repeat  this  explanation,  because  1 
might  otherwise  be  supposed  to  recog. 
nise,  in  all  cases  of  inflammation,  none 
other  than  the  purelv  phydcal  disorder 
of  the  blood,  whicli  arises  from  the 
local  obstruction  to  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CASK  or 

SPONTANEOUS  CURE  OF  ASCITES, 

COMPLICATED  WITH  OVARIAN 

DISEASE. 

Bt  Frbdbric  D.  DrsTnu 


Antonia  das  Santas:  married,  wife 
of  a  vine-dresser,  aged  39.     Has  had 
nine  children  at  the  full-time,   four 
miscarriages,   and    several    abortions. 
She  hnd  been  ill  for  six  months  when 
she  first  came  under  my  notice,  in  Dec. 
1842.      She  dated  her  illness  from  & 
miscarriage    at  the   >>ixth   month   of 
pregnancy,  in  June  of  the  same  year* 
Her  recovery  from  this  was  favourable, 
but  she  perceived  very  shortly  after- 
wards a  tumor,  of  the  sise  of  which 
she  could  not  give  a  clear  account,  in 
the  right  iliac  region.     When  I  saw 
her  this  tumor  was  entirely  m^skedby 
the  ascites,  for  the  removal  of  which 
she  applied.     She  was  a  thin,  pale, 
aniemic  woman,considerably  emaciated. 
Tongue  clean ;    urine  high  coloured 
and  scanty ;  skin  dry  but  cool ;  bowels 
inactive,    with    scanty    clay  -  coloured 
stools;    pulse  feeble,  about  S4,    and 
small,  none  at  the  left  wrist,  (she  was 
herself  aware  of  this,  and  said  it  was 
always    so)  ;     considerable   dyspnoea, 
especially    when    recumbent ;     lungs 
healthy  ;      heart  sounds  natural,  but 
feeble,  and  almost  no  impulse.    Her 
general  state  forbade  any  very  active 
treatment,  but  purgation   was  pushed 
as  far  as  possible ;  diuretics  of  all  sorts 
were  tried,  but  not  the  slightest  good 
effect  was  produced.     The  catamenia 
had  not  appeared  since  her  confine- 
ment.     The  fluid   in    the   abdomen 
speedily  increased,  and  the  woman  was 
sinking,    in    Feb.    1843.       She    was 
tapped,    and    twenty -eight    pints    of 
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stimw-«olouTed  fluid  withdrawn.     She 
bore  the  operation  well ;    and,  on  ex- 
amination  an  ovarian  tumor  became 
apparent,  about  the  tiae  of  a  foetal 
head  at  the  eighth  month,  which  was 
perlectlv   moreable   verv    insensible, 
micrcaelT  hard  and  lobulated,  convey- 
ing fo  tllie  touch  a  distinct  impression 
of  several  cysts.     The  fluid  from  the 
abdanen    was    highly     albuminous. 
FroQ    Feb.  1843  to  May  1846,  she 
was   tapped  ninety-eight  times,   the 
qnaitity  of  fluid  varying  from  28  to 
38  pnts  (of  ^xx.)     fiunng  this  long 
penid,  whenever  her  general  health 
X»emittcd,  I  placed  her  under  treat- 
men  ;   but  this  did  not  appear  in  the 
sligltest  degree  to  aflfect  the  disease. 
The  ovary  slightly  increased,  and  in 
Ma3  1846  it  had  attained  the  size  of  a 
newborn  child's  head.     At  that  time 
faer  general  health  had  so  much  im- 
provd  that  1  resolved  to  try  the  effect 
of  Urge  and  repeated  doses  of  croton 
oil,  and  I  made  provision  for  her  ac 
eoomodation  at  my  house,  while  the 
tieaaient  was   going  on.     She  came 
to  ne  after  a  much  longer  interval  than 
usod  ;   and,  on  taking  her  out  of  her 
hanmock,  I  found,  to  my  utter  astonish- 
neit,  that  the  abdomen  was  perfectly 
freelVom  fluid.     On  inquiry,  she  told 
me  t  had  never  accumulated  since  I 
last  tapped  her.    She  had  had  a  slight 
attack  of   diarrhoea,    which    yielded, 
wit  lout  treatment,  in  48  hours.     Her 
flkir  was  as  dry  as  ever;    the  urine 
ver^  little,  if  at  all,  increased.      Her 
reason  for  coming  to  me  was  a  trivial 
■itACk  of  bronchitis,  which  yielded  in 
a  kw  days  to  simple  remedies.     The 
vcmao    remained    in    perfect   health 
from  that  time  1 11  I  left  Madeira  in 
Kay  last,  when  her  only  complaint  was 
the  inconvenience    arising   from    the 
enlarged  ovary,  which,  however,  had 
not  inereaaed  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tenu 

This  case  of&rs  two  instructive  cir- 
cumatanecs  ;  the  firat  consisting  in  the 
capricious  and  unaccountable  ex- 
ercise of  the  vis  medicatrix  nature; 
and  the  second,  leading  us  to  receive 
with  extreme  caution  any  report  of 
extraonUnaiy  curative  effects  referred 
to  medicinal  agents.  Had  my  poor 
patient  survived  the  ordeal  to  which  I 
*tt  aboQt  to  expose  her  (and  her  life 
vas  such  a  burden  to  her  that  I  con- 
ader  that  I  was  justified  in  attempting 
it),  the  core  would  have  been  attri- 


buted by  me,  and  probably  by  many 
others,  to  the  effect  of  the  croton  oil : 
how  unjustly,  the  issue  of  the  case 
now  shews. 


CONSTRUCTION  or  tbx  PLACENTA, 

AND  THa  MODS  OF  COMMUNTCATIOlf 

BKTWBBN  TBS  IfOTBSR  AND 

TUa  P0BTU8  IN  UTBaO. 

Br  FkAMCis  Adams,  LL.D.,  Sorgeon, 
Banchory. 


It  cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that, 
considering  the  industry  and  succesa 
with  which  Foetal  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology have  been  cultivated,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  there  should 
still  be  the  greatest  discrepancy   of 
opinions  among  anatomists  recarding 
the  structure  of  the  human 'placenta, 
and  that  physiologists  should  be  equally 
at  variance  as  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
foetus  draws  nourishment  from  its  pa- 
rent.   The  Hunters,  indeed,  were  long 
supposed  to  have  finally  settled  both 
these  questions ;   but  of  late  years  it 
has  been  admitted  by  almost  every  ori- 
ginal inquirer  who  has  re-examined  the 
subject,  that  a  considerable  portion  at 
all  events  of  the  Hunterian  hypothesia 
is  based  on  erroneous  principles,— so 
that  it  must  either  be  rejected  alto- 
gether, or  be  subject  to  several  impor- 
tant modifications.    Still,  however,  no 
well-defined  theory  has  been  established 
in  the  pl.ice  of  it,  and  deductions  have 
been  recently  given  by  eminent  autho- 
rities on  anatomy,  containing  the  most 
contradictory  statements  as  to  the  facta 
of  the  case  $  so  that  altogether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  placenta  may  be  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  great  opprobrium 
medicoj  wn.    What  makes  this  state  of 
opinion  the  more  to  be  lamented  is, 
that  indiftputably  the  subject  is  one  of 
the  utmost  importance,  as  affecting  the 
practical  views  of  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon in  urgent  cases  of  almost  daily 
occurrence :  for  example,  the  rules  for 
the  management  of  uterine  haemorrhage 
as  laid  down  by  our  highest  authorities 
in  midwifery  during  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  are  all  founded  upon  the 
Hunterian  hypothesis;  and  if  it  be  now 
admitted  to  be  untenable,  it  is  surely 
the  duty  of  every  oostetrical  practitioner 
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to  reconsider  his  principles  o^.  treat- 
ment, and  abandon  those  which  are 
based  on  a  false    doctrine.      In    the 
papers  published  by  me  in  the  Medical 
Oaestts,  during  the  yearn  18^  and 
1846.  «•  On  Floodings  after  Delivery,"  I 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Hunterian 
hypothesis  had  now  been  fairly  given 
up ;  but  a  very  respectable  writer  in  the 
same  periodical,  Mr.  Copeman,  while 
he    entirely  concurs   in    my  practical 
views,  still  stands  up  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  Hunters,  and  apparently  makes 
out  a  strong  case  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  singular  in  holding  to  this  creed 
(Nos.  964, 966).     I  think  myself  called 
upon,  therefore^ to  stale  explicitly  the 
grounds  upon  which  my  own  opinions 
are  founded,  and  shall  embrace  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  of  reviewing  the  lite- 
rature of  the  whole  subject,  from  the 
earliest   times   down    to  the    present 
period.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  legiHmate  way  of  setting  the  ques- 
tion Kei  at  rest ;  for  when  all  the  views 
which  have  been  ever  entertained  on  it  • 
are  fairly  before  os,  there  are  certainly 
some  admitted  tests  of  truth  which  will 
enable  us  to  decide  what  opinions  are 
true  and  what  are  based  on  error.    I 
shall  endeavour  to  execute  my  under- 
taking   within  as  narrow   bounds  as 
possible,  by  confining  my  attention  to 
such  doctrines  as  possess  importance 
from  having  been  extensively  received, 
— dealing  only  with  the  larger  facts  of 
the  case,  and  avoiding  all  prolixity  of 
detail,  or  the  use  of  terms  not  pro|)erly 
defined.     I  propose,  then,  to  divide  the 
literature  of  the  subject  into  five  periods, 
giving^lst.  The  opinions  which  pre- 
vailed anciently,  and  down  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  by  Harvey  ; 
1M,  The  opinions  held  by  Harvey  and 
his  followers?  3d,  The  opinions  held 
by  the  physiologists  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  more  especially  by  Haller 
and  the  Humers;   4ih,  The  opinions 
held  byDutro(het,Velpeau,  and  others; 
5th,  The  opinions  held  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Cell  theory  at  the  present  time. 

Period  I. — On  the  opinions  which  p-e- 

vaiied  t.nciently  and  down  to  the  dip- 

covery  of  the  circulation  by  Harvey. 

The  opinions  advanced  in    several 

of   the    Hippocratic  treatises,  as   De 

Natura    Hominit,  de    Natura    Pueti^ 

de  SfptimeMti,  de  Oetenierlrit  &<•.  &c. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  at  any  length, 

as  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged 


that  these  works  are  not  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  great  Hippocrates, 
and  the  physiological  doctrines  con- 
tained in  them  are  crude  and  not  very 
well  defined.  I  may  just  mention  that 
the  original  of  the  embryo  is  there  as. 
sumed  to  be  the  male  semen,*  but  that 
the  earliest  appearance  of  the  fcdtus  in 
the  uterus  is  pretty  accurately  de- 
scribed, as  being  enclosed  in  its 
chorion,  which  is  said  to  be  a  mem- 
brane like  that  which  incloses  the 
egg  within  the  shell,  and  through 
which  membrane  blood  is  said  U  be 
absorbed  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
foetus  (p.  386,  387,  ed.  Kiihn).  The 
foetus  is  further  said  to  breathe  by 
means  of  its  umbilical  cord  (p.  o88). 
The  opinions  advocated  by  Aris'.otle 
on  this  subject  are  of  a  general  naure, 
and  the  text  in  the  passage  con  tailing 
the  fullest  exposition  of  them  appears 
to  me  to  be  corrupt  (de  getter  at » 
ammal,  ii.  7.)  He  would  seem  to  have 
derived  his  information  on  this  sub- 
ject mostly  from  observations  msde, 
either  by  himself  or  his  f  redeccsffor 
Democritus,  on  sheep  and  cows,  is  is 
evident  from  his  description  of  the 
cotyledons,  a  term  which,  like  nany 
others,  he  misapplies  to  the  hu!naii 
placenta,  and  represents  them  as 
being  the  instrument  by  which  the 
foetus  derives  a  sanguineous  pabidum 
from  the  mother.f  The  appearmce 
of  tne  chorion  he  describes  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  (/.  c.)  AVe  shall 
pass  on,  however,  to  Galen,  who  is  the 
great  anciert  authority  on  physiology, 
the  principles  of  which  he  may  be 
said  to  have  fixed  during  fourteen, 
succeeding  centuries,   that  is  to  say. 


*  I  may  iu«t  mention  that  tliis  system  of  em- 
bryolo^,  althoiiKh  now  entirely  exploded,  found 
an  able  advocate  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  in  the  celebrated  Antho*  y  Leeuwenhodc, 
who  strenuously  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Har- 
vey and  De  Graaf,  and  thouf^ht  be  bad  proved^ 
from  microscopical  observation,  that  the  made 
semen,  and  not  tbe  female  ovum,  is  the  orifrinal 
of  the  embryo  in  all  animals.  His  treatise  on 
the  subject,  entitled  **  Anatomia  et  Contempla- 
tionea,"  ia  undonbtedly  the  best  defence  of  the 
Hippocratic  hypotbesi«  which  has  appeared  in 
modem  times.  I  am  iriid  to  see  it  announced 
that  the  Sydenham  Society  propoae  to  poblidi 
tbe  works  of  this  very  oriprinal  observer. 

t  The  term  eoljfledon  occurs  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection.  It  is  often  misonderstood  and  mis- 
applied both  in  ancient  and  modem  worka  ob 
Foetal  Anatomy.  It  cannot,  strictlv  speakings 
be  properly  applied  to  any  other  animal  except 
the  ewe.  The  term  ia  derived  from  Kon^Aii,  wbidi 
was  oriflrinally  applied  to  the  acetabnlom,  or 
cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  rotated. 
See  Homer,  lUadf  v.  805. 
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dsring  tlie  remainikr  of  the  period  of 
wbicfa  we  are  now  trettiag.  He  de- 
votes ftB  entire  tvpatUe  to  me  investi- 
ffatton  ''Ofthe  Formation  of  the  FcDtiis 
m  Utero,"  (voL  iv.  p.  652),  and  also 
tmta  of  it  at  considerable  length  in 
bis  grtat  work  «« On  the  Uses  of  the 
Faits,"  and  in  other  of  his  works. 
Now  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  he 
holds  there  is  a  direct  communication 
between  the  mother  and  the  fcntiis,  by 
metns  of  an  artery  and  vein  running 
fron  the  uterus  into  the  placenta.  The 
ratonale  of  his  doctrine  on  this  point 
wil  be  readily  apprehended  by  any 
oni  who  rightly  understands  his  gene- 
nl  theory  regarding  the  arteries  and 
veils,  which  was  briefly  this, — ^that 
cvoy  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  sop- 

eifd  with  spiritual  "or  aerated  blood 
r  means  of  arteries,  and  with  ali- 
meitary  blood  by  veins — the  one  to 
mantain  its  innate  heat,  and  the  other 
to  provide  its  pabulum.  Oalen,  then, 
adapting  the  Htppoeratic  dogma,  that 
the  male  semen  is  the  original  of  the 
fcelus,  naturally  enough  supposed  that 
it  nost  derive  both  its  spiritual  and 
alinentary  blood  from  its  mother 
though  the  usual  chdnnels  by  which 
the  parts  of  the  adult  body  are  sup- 
plird  with  them.  He  states  distinctly 
xhA  the  chorion  is  not  connected  with 
tht  uterus  at  any  other  point,  except 
where  the  bloodvessels  of  the  mother 
en  er.  He  further  compares  the  ves- 
9th  which  unite  lo  form  the  umbilical 
cord,  to  the  roots  of  a  tree ;  and  those 
wlich  proceed  to  the  liver  of  the 
fatofl,  to  its  branches. 

The  treatises  referred  to  above  con- 
tain also  many  curious  observations, 
correct  description  of  parts,  and  in- 
genioos  speculations  in  philosophy ; 
b«t  all  thf*8e  we  must  pass  over  as  not 
bearing  directly  on  the  point  which  we 
bftve  more  particularly  under  con- 
sideration. From  what  we  have  stated, 
tlien,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  Galen 
decidedly  maintained  thr.t  there  is  a 
THscoIar  connection  between  the 
mother  snd  foetus  in  utero.  Galen 
being,  as  it  were,  the  autocrat  on 
prolessional  subjects,  during  many 
aucccfding  ages,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
look  elsewhere  for  anything  original, 
either  in  observation  or  speculation, 
during  the  whole  of  this  period.  We 
may  just  mention  that  the  same  de- 
scriptions and  the  same  hypotheses, 
with  little  or  no  variation,  are  given  by 


Aetius,  one  of  his  more  immediate 
successors,  who  appears  to  hold  very 
decidedly  that  the  vessels  of  the 
cotyledons  are  formed  from  the  prolon- 
gations of  the  uterine  artery  and  vein 
into  the  semen,  and  that  from  the  re- 
union of  them  the  umbilical  cord  is 
constituted.*  This  hypothesis  was 
held  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  by  Fabricius  of  Aquapen- 
dente,  the  celebrated  master  or  the 
still  more  celebrated  Harvey,  who 
keenly  defends  it  against  the  strictures 
of  Arancius,  the  only  physiologist,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  which  we  are  treating  of, 
that  had  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  dogma  of  Galen.  Fabricius  thinks 
he  silences  Arantius  most  effectually 
by  a  mode  of  argumentation,  which,, 
at  all  times,  carries  great  weight  with 
ordinaiy  minds,  who  find  it  extremely 
convenient  to  escape  from  the  labour 
of  reflection  and  observation  by  taking 
shelter  under  the  authority  of  great 
names.  "Am  I,"  he  says,  "to  em- 
brace this  opinion  along  with  a  single 
individual  in  preference  to  so  many 
learned  men  who  have  maintained  the 
contrary  ?"  It  is  but  justice,  however^ 
to  the  memory  of  Fabricius,  to  state 
that  even  at  the  present  day  there  is 
scarcely  a  work  more  replete  with  ori- 
ginal matter  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration  than  his  treatise  de 
formato  fatu.  In  it  he  has  described 
and  delineated  most  faithfully  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  foBtal  and  maternal 
apparatus  connected  with  gestation  in 
H  great  many  animals ;  so  that,  if  he 
missed  the  truth  himself,  he  deserves 
credit  for  having  forwarded  the  pro- 
gress of  others  in  the  search  of  it,  and 
as  by  his  descriptions  and  demonstra- 
tions of  the  valves  of  the  veins  he 
brought  his  pupil  to  the  very  verge  of 
his  discovery  of  the  circulation,  so  by 
his  labours  on  fintal  anatomy  and 
physiology  he  had  the  roent  of  leading 
Harvey  and  his  followers  to  the  adop- 
tion of  those  very  sound  views  which, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  enter- 
tained respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  foetus  in 
utero.    And  at  the  same  time  we  may 

*  Opera  xW.  3, ».— The  origtoal  of  thiB  part  of 
tbe  works  of  ACtius  has  never  been  pablished, 
but  throui^h  the  kindness  of  a  learned  fHend  m 
Oxford,  I  oiitained  a  copy  of  the  two  chapters 
referred  to  above,  flnam  the  MS.  belonnng  to 
the  Bodleian  library.- C«<f.  MS.  Bodt.  ^ 
Gr.  109,  f.  330. 
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draw  a  usefnl  lesson  from  his  mistakes ; 
as,  for  example,  the  following  is  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  innaence 
which  preconceived  oj^inions  have  in 
dictating  the  mental  vision,  and  mak- 
ing a  man  of  even  a  cultivated  mind 
believe  that  he  sees  things  exactly 
as  he  fancies  he  should  see  them. 
Fabricius  affirms,  as  if  from  personal 
observation,  that  in  the  bitch,  the  ewe, 
and  the  cow,  the  vascular  connection 
between  the  uterus  and  foetus  can 
be  readily  recogpised,  and  he  infers 
that  this  connection  must  exist  in  all 
other  animals  of  the  same  class,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  so  easily  demon- 
strated in  some  of  them.  *  How 
«gregiousljr  Fabricius  deceived  himself 
on  this  point  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity or  proving  demonstrably  in  the 
next  section. 

Period  H.^^Opiniont  held  by  Harvey 
and  his  follower t. 
Harvey  having  disturbed  the  esta- 
blished  opinions  on  so  important  a 
subject  as  the  functional  office  of  the 
arteries  and  veins,  it  was  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  many  other  settled 
doctrines  in  physiology  which  hinged 
on  the  old  theory  should  be  destined 
to  undergo  a  corresponding  modifica- 
tion.   This  was  accordingly  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  subject  now  under 
investigation,  which,    moreover,   was 
one  to  which    Harvey   had   devoted 
most   particular    attention,  as    being 
connected  with  his  investigation  "  On 
Genenition."    This  work  accordingly 
abounds  with  most  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  connection  between  the 
mother    and    foetus,   and,    moreover, 
evinces  a  very  respectable  acquaintance 
with  polite  literature  and  the  higher 
philosophy  of  the  ancients;   so  that, 
even  at  the  present  day,  it  may  be  read 
with  much  Interest  and  improvement. 
The  only  thing  which  prevented  Har- 
▼ev  from  taking  a  correct  view  of  this 
subject  was  his  scepticism  with  regard 
to  the  discovery  of  the  lacteals,  which 
had  been  demonstrated  by  Aselli  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  announcement  of 
his  Theory  on  the  Circulation-f    His 
views,  then,  are  in  some  respects  not 
so  complete  and  accurate  as  those  of 
his  immediate  successors  who  adopted 
this  discovery — I    mean    De    Graaf,t 

•  Op.  dt.  il.  s. 

t  See  the  Rnrliib  editkm  latdy  printed  by  the 
Sydenbem  Society,  pp.  e04-5. 
t  De  mnlier  organii,  1ft. 


Ruyseh,*  Needham,t  Swammerdaai«{ 
DreIincourt,§  Bartholinas,j|  Steno,^ 
Hoboken,**  and   Malpighi,tt— illas- 

fmANM        MBtMAA    f    wllAAA         UTtftVilrO       *«r^«i«P 


Hoboken,*     »i  .  „    . .  , 

trious  names !  —  whose  works  every 
person  who  would  wish  to  understand 
perfectly  the  physioloisy  of  generation 
will  find  it  to  his  delight  and  amuse- 
ment— 

*'  Noctnmft  versare  mana,  venare  dinnl.." 

These  distinguished  inquirers  take  the 
only  method  which  ever  can  lead  to  a 
correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
structure  and  functional  office  of  the 
human  placenta — namelv,  by  studying 
its  analogues  through  the  whole  class 
of  Mammals,  from  Us  lowest  and  sim- 
plest form,  up  to  Man.  No  one  who 
IS  at  all  familiar  with  their  works  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  advantage  of  thus 
taking  a  general  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  tracine  a  certain  type  of 
structure  through  aU  the  orders  of  the 
class.     My  necessary  limits  on  the 

§  resent  occasion    preclude   me  from 
oing  anything  like  justice  to  the  en- 
lightened  views   contained   in    their 
works,  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
giving  such  an  outline  of  their  opinions 
as,  I  trust,  will  serve  to  make  them 
intelligible  to  the  reader.    1  shall  at 
all  events,  without  further  preamble, 
now  attempt  an  abridged  exposition  of 
what  they  have  written  regarding  the 
connection   between   the  mother  and 
foetus,  in  the  orders  IZumtnan/tc,  Ro- 
dentia,  and  Bindea^  taking  under  each 
head  the  guidance  of  the  author  whom 
I  look  upon  as  being  the  most  success- 
ful in  his  method  of  illustrating  it  On 
the    ruminants,    I    shall    principally 
follow  Hoboken,  whose  treatise  "de 
Anatomia  Secundinas  Vitulins"  I  look 
upon  as  being  the  most  complete  mono- 
graph on  a  single  subject  in  physio- 
logy  with    which    I  am  acquainted. 
According  to  him,  in  the  earlier  months 
of  gestation  the    embryo   is   entirely 
nourished  by  means  of  a  gelatinous 
juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  womb, 
and   imbibed   by    the   pores   of  the 
chorion.    At  some  period  of  the  pro- 
cess, not  stated  by  Hoboken,  and  never 
exactly    determined   by    myself,   the 


*  Obeervmtiancnla  de  Ove,  &c. 
-  -  De  formato  fcsta. 

: :  Miracalam  Natnne. 
<    De  conceptione  Adrersaria. 
De  Ovariis  Mailer. 

•  r  AcUMedica  HaftnieDiia,  vol.  i.  p.  910. 
*•  De  aecandia  vitolin. 

tt  D«  Utero,  8k, 
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parts  of  the  ▼accine  secondines  which 
are  the  analogues  of  the  human  pla- 
centa  are    formed    in    the    following 
manner: — ^The  umbilical  ▼CMels  imme- 
diately after  iaauing  from  the  navel  of 
the  fc^tas.  divide  into  from  60  to  80 
ramificatioos,  which  radiate  to  the  cir- 
caxnference    of  the  ovum,    and  then 
attach  themselves  to  as  many  points  on 
the  chorion,  where  they  gradually  are 
formed  into  those  protuberances  called 
the  y<e/«/   coiyiedons  by  the  ancient 
physiologists,  and  earuucula  or  pia* 
cntml^  by  Hoboken,  Needhara,  and 
other  physiologists  of  that  age.    Corre- 
spoadrngto,  and  in  intimate  connexion 
mrich,  these  placentule,  there  are  an 
eqoal  number  of  cellular  nrotuberances 
on   tte   inner  surface  of  the  uterus, 
called  ffi^whtim  and  uterine  eotifledoHs 
hff  the   physiologists,  these  being  all 
formed  by  the  increased  development 
of  the  stehne  structure,  in  consequence, 
no  dojbt,  of  a  stimulus  imparted  by 
the  placentnlie.    It  is  of  the  utmost 
iniporAiiee»  then,  to  remark  that  Ho- 
bMen  has  clearly  described  and  de- 
lineated  the  chorion  as  surrounding 
the  wtole  of  the  secundines,  including 
these  ^imceniuUtf  which  last  are  there- 
fore   completely  separated    from   the 
material  parts  in  contact  with  them  by 
a  fold  of  the  chorion ;  so  that  neither 
do  the  ombiiical  vessels  of  which  they 
are     principally    composed     protrude 
throng  this    membranous  envelope, 
DOT  do  nny  of  the  uterine  vessels  enter 
it  from  without :  in  a  word,  Hoboken, 
l>e  GtzhT,  Malpighi,  and  all  the  others 
referred  to  above,  are  agreed  in  holding 
that   there  is  no  vascular  connexion 
between  the  cow  and  her  calf,  and  that 
the    latter    is  nourished   not  by  the 
blood  of  its  mother,  but  by  an  alimen- 
tary jaice  secreted  from  it.    The  pro- 
cess by  which  this  nutritious  fluid  is 
sepaiHied  from  the  maternal  blood,  and 
is  transmitted  into  the  foetal  appacatus 
of  vesaels  composing  the  placentulce,  is 
compared  by  Hoboken  to  filtration  and 
transcolation,  although,  at  the  same 
tiflse,  he  does  not  fail  to  intimate  that 
these  terms  are  used  in  a  figurative 
sense.     In  this  account  of  the  cotvle- 
donft,  foetal  and  maternal,  and  tneir 
fuDcUonal    offices,   Hoboken  is    sup- 
ported by  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
most   especially    by   Malpighi,   who 
gives  a  veiy  accurate  desc notion  of 
these  parts  in  his  work  "  De  Utero  et 
TiviparDrnm  Ovi^.*'    The  glanduta  or 


maternal  coiyUdom,  he  says,  are  libe- 
rally supplied  with  arteries  and  veins 
which  secrete  "a  copious  juice  like  to 
ptisan.'*  He  also  describes  most  graphi- 
cally the  piacmtula,  and  the  appear- 
ance they  put  on  if  slowly  separated  in 
water  from  the  ylandulm  to  which  they 
are  connected,  when  the  radicles  of 
the  placentulflB  may  be  seen  divided 
into  numerous  capillaries,  which  pre- 
sent the  beautiful  appearance  of  a 
forest.  These  radicles  or  tufts,  he  dis- 
tinctly says,  are  every  one  of  them 
supplied  with  branches  of  blood-vessels 
from  the  foetus.  Hoboken,  m  like 
manner,  states,  that  these  vessels  of 
the  placental  tufts  consist  of  an  artery 
and  a  vein.  Hoboken,  entertaining 
the  views  which  we  have  described  of 
the  complete  separation  of  the  placen- 
tulfe  of  the  fcetus  from  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  mother,  approves  highly 
of  Aristotle's  comparison  of  the  former 
to  the  roots  of  a  plant,  which  imbibe 
nourishment  to  the  trunk  through  its 
pores  (s[)ongioles)  without  the  aid  of 
any  vessels  from  without.  With  re- 
gard to  the  ruminants,  then,  these 
physiologists  regard  it  as  being  proved 
by  actual  observation  that  there  is 
no  vascular  connection  between  the 
mother  and  the  foetus,  and  that 
the  latter  is  nourished  by  means  of 
a  nutritious  fluid  secreted  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother.  And  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  observe  that,  having 
had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying 
these  statements,  I  am  quite  satisfied 
of  their  correctness,  and  in  particular 
I  can  have  no  doubt,  from  my  own 
personal  observation,  that  the  ptaceu" 
tuia  are  inclosed  in  a  fold  of  the 
chorion,  and  the  glanduta  covered  by 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus; 
that  consequently  there  is  a  most  com- 
plete separation  of  the  maternal  ahd 
foetal  parts,  and  therefore  that  there  is 
no  rupture  of  vessels  at  the  delivery  of 
the  secundines. 

[To  be  continiied.] 

PSaiOD  OF  OBSTATION. 

In  the  case  of  Cstterall  v,  Cattemll,  decided 
last  week  in  the  Consistory  Court,  in  which 
the  hasbaad  proceeded  against  the  wife  for 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adaltery,  the 
main  proof  was  that  a  child  had  been  bom 
tmelve  monihe  after  the  husband  had  left  his 
wife  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  this  oonotry.  Dr.  Lushiogtoo, 
without  entering  fanto  the  question  of  pro- 
tracted gestation,  pronounced  for  the  divorc  e  . 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRtPAT,  JULY  2S,  1847. 

Wx  believe  that  it  would  be  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  profession  and 
public,  if  a  few  medical  men  of  good 
standing  and  experience  were  elected 
members  of  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  an  excellent  prece- 
dent for  this,  in  the  recent  admission 
of  M.  Malgaigne  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  of  M.  Flonrens  to  the 
•Chamber  of  Peers,  in  France.  The 
proposition  may  appear  strange  to  the 
Soglish  public,  simply  because  it  is 
novel ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion should  be  excluded,  while  the 
law  can  boast  of  having  its  one 
kondred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty 
representatives.  We  think  we  are  not 
overstating  the  fact,  when  we  assert 
that  men  who  either  practise  the  law 
or  have  been  called  to  the  bar,  con- 
stitute in  general  from  one-sixth  to 
ime-fourth  of  every  House  of  Com- 
mons! To  what  can  this  difierence 
in  favour  of  U^l  members  be  re- 
ferred? to  greater  practical  know- 
ledge of  legislation,— a  wider  rat:ge 
of  intellectual  acquirements  on  all 
-tabjects  connected  with  the  social 
«i|d  sanitary  condition  of  nations,— 
or  to  the  assumption  that  they  can 
«pare  from  their  avocations  a  larger 
amount  of  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public?  We  think  that  the  partiality 
of  constituencies  for  lawyers  can  be 
explained  by  a  reference  to  none 
of  these  eonditions.  The  notorious 
bnogling  in  the  provisions  of  statutes, 
whereby  the  most  sample  enactments 
aie  rendered  confused,  judges  are 
pUBzled,  and  suitors  ruined,  is  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  first  suggestion. 
I    vmt  be  clear  to  aU*  that  when 


acU  are  continually  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  amending,  explaining^  and 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  previous 
acts,  either  the  special  knowledge  of 
the  legal  members  is  not  brought  to 
bear  on  legislation,  or  they  are  inc&. 
pable  of  guiding  the  senate  on  sub* 
jects  to  which  it  is  assumed  they  have 
directed  their  professional  studies.  la 
either  case,  there  is  only  one  inference 
to  be  drawn :  the  members  of  the  Uffal 
profession  cannot  claim  the  preference 
of  seats  in  the  legislature,  by  reaaoa 
of  their  greater  practical  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  making  useful  and  per* 
manent  laws.  They  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient trial  in  this  respect,  and  the  re- 
sult is  an  utter  failure.  It  is,  we 
think,  obvious  that  no  good  law  can 
be  enacted  without  a  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  is  proposed  to  legislate.  If 
sound  legislation  consisted  in  a  due 
observance  of  technical  forms,  we 
could  understand  why  lawyers  should 
be  preferred  to  medical  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  senate:  but  experience 
has  shown  that  in  order  to  benefit  a 
nation,  results  must  be  regarded ;  and 
that  no  technicalities  can  render  aa 
act  beneficial,  which  from  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  on  the  part  of  thosJ 
who  have  to  settle  its  provisions,  fallJ 
short  of  the  objects  for  which  it  haJ 
been  enacted.  ] 

While  we  concede  to  members  of  th 
bar,  that  on  many  subjects  of  genera 
interest  they  have  an  advantage  ove 
medical  men,  we  must  insist  upon  th< 
fact,  that  in  others  they  are  Umentabl; 
inferior  to  then.  Take,  for  insUnc 
the  great  questions  of  quarantine  an 
contagion, — the  medical  attendance  ( 
the  poor, — the regulationof  lunatics  ao 
the  government  of  lunatic-asylums,* 
the  numerous  questions  connected  witi 
medical  police  and  sanitary  legisli 
tion,  including  the  improvement  of  tl^ 
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BBltli  of  towns  by   better    drainage 
od  sewerage,  and  by  the  abolition  of 
■tramuml  interments,  with  numerous 
Cber    subjects   of  the   like    nature. 
Vbenerer  important  questions  of  this 
Kind  are  brought  forward,  the  non-medi- 
■1  legislator  must  rely  upon  the  last 
pamphlet  which  happened  to  come  he- 
lve him,  or  upon  certain  loose  state- 
BentB  which  appear  to  lend  support  to 
his  own  pre-ooncei¥ed  views.    Is  it  sur- 
prising, therefore,   that  questionable 
medieitl  doctrines  should  be  introduced 
mto  a  speech,  or  that  a  statement  should 
be  made  by  an  honourable  member  upon 
some  tmedieai  authority,  when  the  facts 
ton  out  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  P 
We  have  known  it  seriously  argued  by 
a  senatorial  advocate  of  intramural  in- 
terments, that  the  foul  exhalations  of 
Metropolitan  cemeteries  were  not  in- 
jorioQs  u>  health,  because  one  or  two 
lamilies  had  lived  for  years  near  one 
of  these  graveyards^  and  had  not  suf- 
fered from  illness  I    It  is  bnly  recently 
that,  in  reference  to  quarantine,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  point   out  the 
contradictions  in  which  sensible  per- 
sons nuy   involve    themselves,    who 
discuss  subjects  with  which  they  can 
btrely  have  even  a  theoretical  acquaint- 
soee.    A  non-medical  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  stated  as  a  reason 
fcr  the  abolition  of  quarantine,  that 
Affican     fever    was     not    infectious, 
la  support  of  his  opinion,  he  quoted 
die  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
ance  proved  by  facts  that  the  fever  to 
which  the  honourable  member  referred, 
hid  spread  by  infection  of  the  most 
finlent  kind!*    There  is  an  old  say- 
ag,  which  is  considered  to  be  true— - 
tmfwe  in  tmi  ar(tf  eredeudMrn  est ;  bat 
the  House  of  Commons  appears  to  act 
on  die  opposite  principle;  for  the  most 
absurd  and    contradictory  statements 
coonected  with  medical  polity,  practice 
lad  doctrines,  find,  among  the  mem- 
•VoL  Unix.  iMge  997. 


bers,  ready  circulation  and  belief.  We 
believe  that  this  arises  entirely  from 
the  medical  profession  being  unrepre- 
sented in  the  Legislature.  Thus, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  second  sup- 
posed advantage  in  favour  of  legal 
members,  we  can  only  admit  its  exist- 
ence in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  their 
own  special  pursuits ;  and,  for  a  like 
reason,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  medical  men  in  reference  to 
all  questions  connected  with  public 
health  and  medical  police, ^subjects 
which  are  now  deservedly  receiving 
much  attention  from  Government,  and 
which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  in  a  new  Parlia- 
ment. 

A  third,  and  apparently  a  more 
serious  consideration  is,  whether  me- 
dical men  of  eminence  and  repute,  can 
find  the  time  which  is  required  for  the 
proper  performance  of  senatorial  duties. 
We  think,  however,  there  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  objection  in  the  example 
set  by  the  legal  members.  It  is  notorious 
that  these  gentlemen,  especially  on  the 
discussion  of  all  /e^a^questions,  are  to  be 
found  in  their  places :  although,  but  a 
few  hours  before,  they  may  have  been 
engaged  in  unravelling  an  intricate 
cause  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  in 
defending  a  client  at  the  Assizes,  or  in 
arguing  a  case  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
true,  great  public  questions  are  post* 
poned  because  certain  legal  gentle- 
men are  on  circuit;  but  the  House 
receives  these  applications  with  such 
indulgence  that  it  can  hardly  be  so 
illiberal  as  to  refuse  a  similar  in- 
dulgence, on  an  occasional  pressure  of 
patients,  to  the  members  of  another 
and  not  less  useful  profession.  This 
objection  to  the  admission  of  medical 
men,  therefore,  appears  unfounded. 
There  is  no  class  of  men  so  hard 
worked  as  practising  members  of  the 
law ;    but  still  they  contrive  to  find 
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time  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
as  senators ;  and,  as  it  would  appear,  not 
only  with  great  benefit  to  their  own  pro- 
fession, but  without  injury  to  their  prac- 
tice. In  fact,  while  there  is  every 
reason  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  intro- 
ducing medical  members  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  know  of  no 
objection  which  can  be  urged  against  it, 
that  would  not  be  equally  valid  against 
the  admission  of  representatives  of  the 
law.  The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
is  the  novelty  of  the  plan.  The  British 
public  would  require  some  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  election  of 
medical  legislators;  but  we  entertain 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  the  result 
would  be  beneficial.  The  Church, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Law,  are 
well  represented  in  the  Legislature. 
Medicine,  notwithstanding  its  impor* 
tance  in  many  departments  of  legisla- 
tion, is  alone  excluded!  Unfortunately 
the  only  path  apparently  open  is 
political  influence :  men  are  not  elected 
80  much  by  reason  of  their  knowledge 
on  special  subjects,  as  by  their  views  on 
certain  great  political  questions.  It  is 
here,  then,  we  encounter  a  difficulty  : 
there  are  few  medical  practitioners 
likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  senate, 
who  would  venture  upon  this  fiery 
ordeal ;  and  we  cannot  blame  them. 
The  feeling  does  not  arise  from  de- 
ficiency of  moral  courage,  but  from  a 
sense  that  it  would  be  indecorous  and 
unbecoming  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sion to  canvass  voters,  and  to  go 
through  the  noisy  proceedings  of  the 
hustings.  The  French  are  far  less 
scrupulous  on  these  matters  than  our- 
selves; nevertheless,  we  are  rather 
curious  to  know  how  so  eminent  a 
surgeon  as  M.  Malgaigne,  and  so 
eminent  a  physiologist  as  M.  Flourens, 
have  contrived  to  obtain  seats  in  the 
two  French  Chambers.  It  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  peculiarities  of 
the  electoral  systems  in  the  two  coun- 


tries ;  and  it  might  pave  the  way  for 
the  admission  of  medical  members  to 
an  English  House  of  Commons. 

lu  these  remarks  we  have  studiously 
avoided  any  reference  to  general  poli. 
tics.  We  have  rested  the  claims  of 
medical  men  to  seats  in  the  Legislature 
upon  what  we  consider  to  be  a  far 
higher  ground  —  the  benefit  which 
the  community  would  derive  from 
their  services  in  the  great  questions 
relating  to  Public  Health  and  Hygiene. 
A  medical  man  who  made  himself  a 
violent  partisan  on  questions  of  general 
politics,  would,  we  believe,  command 
no  respect  for  his  opinions  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  profession:  his 
influence  as  a  medical  member  of  the 
senate  would  be  endangered,  if  not 
completely  neutralised.  He  wonld 
then  come  naturally  in  competition 
with  others  upon  grounds  in  which 
his  inferiority  might  be  manifest ;  and 
if  the  shade  of  politics  were  to  be 
made  the  test  for  the  admission  of 
members  of  the  profession,  we  think 
that  the  senate  might  very  well  dis- 
pense with  their  presence. 

There  are  some  other  points  of  view 
in  which  medical  members  might  be 
founti  useful.  Many  attempts  hnve 
been  made  to  legislate  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  profession,  but  these 
have  hitherto  ended  in  failure.  The 
subject  has  not  undergone  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  thnt  discussion 
by  men  practically  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  all  classes 
of  the  profession,  which  it  assuredly 
deserves,  and  from  which  some  per- 
manent measure  might  be  derived. 
Secondly,  medical  men  are  occa- 
sionally severely  attacked  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  have 
been  guilty  of  neglect  or  ignorance  in 
the  performance  of  their  professional 
duties.  There  is  no  one  to  defend 
them,  or  to  prove  that  the  charge  has 
originated  in  a  mistake  or  a  misunder- 
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ituidinif  oo  the  part  of  the  honourable 
■ember    who  makes  the  accusation. 
The  character  of  a  practitioner  suffers, 
»d  he  is  left  without  redress.   We  need 
only  point  to  the  charges  lately  brought 
by  Mr.  Buncombe  against  Mr.  Bossey, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  convicts 
at  Woolwich,  m  an  instance  of  this 
Idnd.*     Mr.  Bossey  was  charged  with 
having  perpetrated  on  his  convict- pa- 
tients admost  every  act  short  of  canni- 
hmliMm  !     Some  of  these  charges  were 
palpably  absard;  and,  had  a  medical  man 
heard  them,  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  point  out,  what  the  recently  pub- 
bbed   report  has  proved,  *that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and 
grass  exaggerations.!     An  attack  was 
Bore    recently    made   by    the    same 
looioarable  member  on  a  highly  re- 
i^peetabie  medical  practitioner  of  Shef- 
field for  an  alleged  improper  perform- 
of  a  public  duty;   and  another 
presented  itself  during  the  last 
week,    in  which  another  honourable 
inember  made  a  severe  attack  on  Dr. 
Layeock  respecting  the  report  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  York.     This  gentle- 
man undertook  a  most  toilsome  and 
laborioas  investigation  for  the  public 
benefit.    As  we  understand,  he  received 
no  pecaniary  reward  whatever;    and 
tbeie  is  sofl^ient  evidence  from  the 
docnments,  that,  in  drawing  them  up, 
he  was  guided  only  by  disinterested 
motives.    Yet  it  appears  to  have  been 
imimled  against  him  that  he  was  more 
than  remunerated  for  his  scientific  ser- 
vices by  receiving  the/Aa/iAiof  theCoun- 
dl  oi  the  city  of  York !  Had  the  Council 
paid  liberally  for  these  important  ser- 
vices,  there  might  have   been   some 
jostification  for  public  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  member,  who 
acted  as  their  representative  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons;   but  as  it  is,  we 
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t  In  juticetoMr.  Bosicy,  we  intend  tbortly 
1»  biteir  the  ISMUof  this  report  before  oar 


think  Dr.  Layeock  has  been  very  harshly 
treated ;  and,  like  other  medical  men 
against  whom  charges  are  thus  pub- 
licly brought  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  has  no  redress.  The  attack 
finds  a  wide  circulation,  and  remains 
unanswered !  Let  us  try  to  realise  the 
&ct,  that  a  legal  gentleman  of  good 
repute  and  practice,  is  charged  with 
peculation,  ignorance,  or  with  an  im- 
proper performance  of  his  duties,— it  is 
certain  that  he  would  immediately  find 
in  some  of  the  numerous  members  of 
his  profession,  who  have  seats  in  the 
Legislature,  men  who  were  prepared 
and  able  to  defend  him ;  and  the  an- 
swer would  be  as  widely  circulated  as 
the  attack. 

Lastly,  the  remuneration  of  medical 
men  for  their  public  services,  including 
their  attendance  on  the  poor,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  requires  complete  revision. 
It  can  never  receive  a  satisfactory 
settlement  so  long  as  persons  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  profession 
are  excluded  from  any  share  in  legis- 
lation.* There  is  a  wide-spread  dis- 
content in  reference  to  the  tyranny  of 


*  We  take  the  followf  npr  statement  lately  pab- 
lished  relative  to  a  dUtrict  in  North  Wales  :— 

'*  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  medical  officers  the  physical  possibility 
of  their  beinfc  even  in  a  position  to  dischsrfre 
the  onerous  duties  of  their  respective  offices  Is 
never  inquired  into,  nor  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  Carnarvon  and  the  Bangor  and  Beatt- 
maris  Unions  contain  37  parishes,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  S0,000  souls.  The  AngYeMy 
district  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  leni^h  by 
seven  or  eisrht  miles  in  breadth.  It  extends  the 
whole  lem^h  of  the  Straits  of  Menal,  from  Pen- 
mon  eastward,  to  Llanddwyim  Point  westward. 
The  Carnarvonshire  district  extends  from  Pen- 
maen  Mawr  eastward  to  the  confines  of  the  Rival 
monntain  westward— a  district  of  country  ftill 
thirty  milei  in  lenffth  ;  and  it  extends  from  CSr- 
narvon  Bay  and  the  Menai  Straits  southward  to 
Gapel  Coriff,  and  to  the  confines  of  Beddj^lert 
and  Dolbenmaem.  Among  the  teven  medical 
officers  appointed  for  these  extensive  districts, 
abounding  as  rbey  do  with  nomeroua  poor  cotter 
inhabitants,  there  is  only  one  that  keeps  a  horse, 
or  that  has,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  lad.  an 
apology  for  an  assistant  I  I  n  the  Carnarvonshire 
districts,  three  out  of  four  medical  officers  ap- 
pointed reside  at  Carnarvon,  and  the  remaining 
one  at  Bangor.  Can  it  be  supposed  thst  men  so 
situated  can  be  in  possession  of  suitable  medical 
esUblishments,  so  as  to  enable  them,  even  by 
possibility,  to  do  that  which  common  honesty 
and  common  humanity  demand  should  be 
doner' 
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emethig  services  by  Act  of  Pariiament, 
when  the  fees  allowed  are  not  even 
miffisient  to  cover  the  expenses  which 
most  be  incurred  hy  a  medical  man 
•who  honestly  performs  them !  Snch  a 
system  is  not  carried  out  with  respect 
to  the  members  of  any  other  profes- 
sion ;  and  we  think  that  it  would  be 
soon  abohshed  if  the  voice  of  the 
medical  profession  were  permitted  to 
reach  the  legislature. 


T%€      Microicopic    Anatomy    of    Ihe 
Human  Body  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Drawings 
in  Colour.    By  Arthur  Hill  Has- 
SALL,  M.R.C.S.E.  kc.  Author  of  a 
"  History  of  the  British  Freshwater 
AlgiB."    Parts  11.  to  IX.    Highlev: 
London,  1846-7. 
Wb  have  already  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  hi^h  sense  of  the  promise  of 
Mr.    Hassall's    work   on    microscopic 
anatomy,  as  derived  from  a  perusal  of 
the  first  number:  our  examination  of 
the  fasciculi  now  before  us  has  fully 
satisfied  us  that  our  favourable  antici- 
pation will  be  more  than  realised ;  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  work  in  which 
the  debatable  and  scattered  parts  of  a 
new  science  have  been  more  sensibly 
aigued,  or  more  judiciously  combined 
into  something  nearly  approaching  to 
the  perfection  of  a  complete  system, 
than  is  the  case  in  the  present  treatise. 
The  second  and  third,  and  a  portion  of 
the  fourth  parts,  are  devoted  to  the 
completion  of  the  article  on  the  micro- 
scopical condition  of  the  varions  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  in  th(>ir  normal 
and  morbid  conditions.    The  principal 
subjects  contained  in  the  remaining 
pages  of  these  numbers  are  Mucus, 
Pus;     Milk;     the    Semen;    Saliva; 
Bile;   Sweat;  Urine  (the  portions  of 
this  article  devoted  to  the  '<  Pathology  of 
the  Urine,"  would  have  been  enhanced 
in  value  by  a  more  full  description  of 
the  varions  crystalline  deposits  thrown 
down  by  the  urine  under  conditions  of 
disease).    These  complete  that  portion 
of  the  work  devoted  to  the  microscopic 
characters  of  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body.    The  second  part  of  the  treatise 
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contains  a  description  of  the  stmctora 
anatomy  of  the  solids ;  Pat ;  fipitbe 
Hum ;  Epidermis ;  the  Nails ;  Pigmen 
Cells;  Hair;  Cartilages;  Bone;  Teeth 
The  whole  of  these  subjects  are  ren< 
dered  highly  interesting,  not  only  "b^ 
their  intrinsic  importance,  but  also  bj 
the  author's  lucid  style  of  descriptioa, 
and  by  the  aptness  which  he  has  shews 
in  applying  the  facts  pf  microscopic 
anatomy  to  the  illustration  of  msLny 
important  subjects  in  physiologry,  dia^. 
nosis,  prognosis,  therapeutics,  aoid 
medical  police. 

We  shall  extract  a  few  interesting 
passages  from  the  work,  regretting  that 
we  are  compelled  to  pass  over  many- 
others,  merely  including  then  in  the 
high  praise  which  weconsider  tobe  doe 
to  the  whole  of  the  published  portion 
of  this  treatise. 

The  following  remarkable  obser- 
vation is  contained  in  the  article  on 
the  **  Capillary  circulation;"  it  deserves 
to  be  closely  investigated  by  practical 
anatomists. 

*'  I  conie  BOW  to  record  an  obiervation, 
which,  so  fiir  as  I  am  informed,  is  withoat 
parallel.   On  one  occasion,  in  examiniiig  the 
tongue  of  a  frog,  a  portion  of  it  broke  away 
from  the  remainder ;  this  I  placed  between 
two  plates  of  glass  and  submitted  to  an  ex- 
amination, when,  eztraordinarf  to  say,    it 
was  perceived  that  the  circulation  was  still 
▼igoronsly  maintained  in  the  majority  of  the 
vessels.     Anxionis  to  know  how  long  this 
drcnlation  would   be  continued,  but  fally 
expecting  to  see  it  cease  every   momoat, 
myself  and  a  friend,  John  Coppio,  Esq.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  watched  it  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  blood  atiU 
flowed  onwards  in  many  of  the  vessels,,  with 
scarcely  abated  vigour,  though   in  others, 
often  larger  ones,  the  motion  had  altogether 
ceased.    The  rontilated  portion  of  the  tongue 
was    then    placed    in    water,  in  which    it 
remained  during  the  whole  of  the  night ;  the 
next  morning  it  was  again  examined,  when 
it  was  found  that  a  tolerably  active  circnla. 
tioo  BtiU  existed  in  several  of  the  sonaller 
vessels.    After  this  observation,  the  further 
examination  of  the  fragment  was  abandoned. 
Hie  almost  immediate  cessation  of  the  cir. 
cnlation  which  occurred  in  some  of    the 
larger  vessels,  admits  of  explanation  in  the 
following  way  : — In  some  vessels,  the  blood 
globules  were  seen  escaping  from  their  open 
extremities ;  this  effusion  of  the  globules  fre. 
quently  continued  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
until  the  entire  contents  of  such  vessels 
became  poured  ont,  when,  of  coarse,  the 
otroilatton  within  them  oeaaed,  the  eironkt. 
ing  fluid  being  expended :  in  other  capillaries 
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SBTB  to  «top  loog  before 
V  bad  beea  eibaasted,  in  which 
ase  it  was  osiially  to  be  remarked  that  some 
tf  die  blood  cxMrpiuclee  contained  in  the  ves- 
idb  bad  eoHected  around  their  orifices,  thus 
pradocias  mn  impediment  to  the  further 
i  of  the  current.  The  foregoing 
is  one  of  much  interest  and  im- 
for  it  seems  to  prove  that  the 
camUatioD  ia  in  a  great  measure 
at  of  vital  infineoces,  and  that  its 
eiemainly  duetophysicalagencies." 

Tbe  fiolkiwing  bints  respecting  the 
nrioas  modes  in  which  milk  is  liable 
to  be  adulterated,  and  the  means  by 
vliieh  ffoia  species  ot  fraud  may  be  de- 
leeted  bj  cbemieal  and  microscopical 
examination,  may — although  of  a  plain 
aod  simple  kind — ^be  practically  useful 
ID  umny  of  oar  readers. 

**  The  more  usual  substances  employed 
lor  the  purpoae  of  adulteration  are  water, 
or  starch,  chalk,  the  brains  of  sheep ; 
water  is  the  one  most  frequently 
i  to,  and  which  is  the  most  diffi- 
osit  Co  delect.  The  effect  of  water  in  alter- 
m^  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  has  already 
hcca  referred  to ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  that 
tta  rcsatt  of  its  addition  to  milk,  a  portion 
«f  the  creaaa  of  which  has  been  abstracted, 
ii  to  leatore  the  specific  gravity  which  usually 
_  to  it.  Donne  has  shewn  that,  how- 
■  Boch  tbe  gravity  of  milk  may  vary,  that 
deoaity  of  the  serum  of  the  milk  is 
eonstant.  This  fact  is  interesting 
aad  important,  for  by  a  knowledge  of  it  the 
I  of  milk  by  its  admixture  with 
r,  or  with  some  other  substance  of  the 
density  with  it,  may  be  ascertained. 
!  senun  is  constantly  heavier  than  water : 
adaltcration  withit  would  then  cause  thesenim 
to  exhibit  a  less  specific  gravity  than  that 
t  should  properly  characterize  it ;  the 
to  be  deduced  from  this  circnm- 
t  beingthatthe  milk  has  been  deteriorated 
probably  by  the  addition  of  water. 
Tbe  adaltcrattons  by  flour  and  sheep's  brain 
^re  readily  detected  by  means  of  the  micro- 
acope.  The  fraud  by  tbe  former  may  be 
■ranignJy*^  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flour 
giaoole,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  iodine 
wpam  them  ;  and  that  by  the  latter  may  be 
dlstxiiigvished  by  the  detection,  in  the  fluid, 
sf  more  or  less  of  cerebral  structure,  and 
ripii  iiiny  of  the  nervous  tnbuli.  The  chalk 
m  the  anilk  is  readily  revealed  by  its  effer- 
-faseenee  with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as 
ly  fU  weight,  which  causes  it  to  subside  at 
fte  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
^'*  p.  176. 

We  strongly  reeommend  the  careful 
Msdj  of  Mr.  Hasaall's  treatise  to  all  of 


our  readers  who  are  able  to  devote  any 
portion  of  their  time  to  the  cultivatioa 
of  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  microscopic  characters  of 
the  various  constituents  of  tbe  body  in 
health  and  disease,  is  now  heeoming 
absolutely  essential  to  every  scientific 
medical  man.  Many  years  must  doubtless 
elapse  before  the  accumulated  results 
of  accurate  and  corroborative  examiria« 
tion  shall  have  placed  the  microscope 
upon  its  proper  footing  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis  and  prognosis,  and  as  a  means 
of  tracing  out  with  absolute  certainty 
many  of  the  most  important  physiolo- 
gical and  pathological  operations  of 
which  the  numan  b6dy  is  tbe  seat; 
but  still  the  work  before  us  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  information  already  obtained 
from  microscopical  research,  and  it 
fully  proves  bow  vast  an  aid  it  will 
aflR»rd  to  the  physician'^  means  of  inves- 
tigation and  action,  so  soon  as  an  en- 
larged experience  has  removed  from 
the  science  those  errors  with  which 
unpractised  observation  and  hasty 
generalization  obscured  it  at  its  outset. 


Vrotni^rasst  of  £odrt<f5. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

June  99.. 

J.  M.  Abnott,  Esa.,  F.R.S.,  PassiDBNT. 

Fatal  Case  qf  Vysphaffia,  produced  by  a 
Polypous  Growth  in  the  CSsophagus, 
By  R.  Arrowsmitr,  M.D.,  Senior  Phy. 
sician  to  the  Coventry  and  Warwickshire 
Hospital. 

(Commitnicated  hy  Richaro  Partridob,  Esa.a 
F.ILS.,  &c.)  ^ 

The  patient,  a  ribbon-weaver,  aged  forty- 
eight,  not  previously  unhealthy,  came  under 
tbe  author's  observation  at  the  Hospital,  ia 
March  last,  having  much  difficnity  of  swal- 
lowing, with  frequent,  and,  at  times,  severe 
congh,  (always  excited  by  attempts  to  swal- 
low, but  occurring  independently  of  them  ;) 
copious  frothy  expectoration  ;  ^ver,  but  no 
dyspnoea.  The  dysphagia  gradually  increased 
until  deglutition  became  nearly  impossible. 
Attempts  were  made  to  pass  a  tube  into  the 
oesophagus,  but  without  success,  and  they 
occasioned  at  tbe  time  so  much  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  as  to  endanger  life.  It  occurred  to 
tbe  author,  that  if  tracheotomy  were  per- 
formed, respiration   might  be  carried  on 
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througb  a  tabe  left  in  the  trachea,  while  more 
penereriDg  attempts  were  made  to  pais 
initramentB  into  the  oesophagui.  This  ope* 
ration  was  therefore  performed,  and  a  tube 
left  in  the  trachea.  After  this  the  attempts 
to  pass  a  tobe  proved  equally  unavailing, 
though  the  power  of  swallowing  was  im- 
proved for  a  few  days.  The  dysphagia, 
however,  shortly  increased,  and  death  ensued 
on  the  14th  of  May,  purely  from  inanition, 
about .  fourteen  weeks  from  the  apparent 
oommenoement  of  the  disease.  On  exami- 
nation after  death,  a  polypous  growth  was 
discovered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
oesophagus  immediately  behind  the  glottis ; 
it  was  rather  larger  thsin  a  walnut,  and  at- 
tached by  a  short  fibrous  base,  commencing 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  posterior  com- 
missure of  the  glottis,  and  extending  for  the 
same  distance  in  a  straight  line  in  the  axis 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  tumor  formed,  on 
the  one  band,  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the 
perviousness  of  the  oesophagus,  and  on  the 
other,  by  passing  under  the  epiglottis  during 
attempts  to  swallow,  prevented  the  closure 
of  the  glottis,  and  thus  albwed  fluids  to  pass 
down  the  trachea.  The  author,  in  con- 
clusion, refers  to  various  writers  who  have 
related  cases  of  polypus  in  the  oesophagus, 
biit  remarlcs  that  the  one  now  recorded 
differs  from  any  he  has  seen  referred  to,  in 
the  dysphsgia  being  complicated  with,  and 
greatly  increased  by,  the  tendency  of  food  to 
pass  into  the  glottis. 

A  Case  m  which  a  Large  Pouch  waa 
formed  in  the  CBeophague,  in  connection 
with  Contraction  qf  the  Canal,  By 
W.  C.  WoRTBiNOTON,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
Senior  Surgeon  to  the  LowestofTe  Infir- 
mary, &c. 

The  author  commences  by  observing  that 
this  lesion  has  been  noticed  b?  Sandifort, 
Meckel,  Coplsnd,  and  Rokitansky,  and  refers 
more  particularly  to  two  cases  dtsscribed  by 
Mr.  Ludlow,  of  Bristol,  and  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  The  case  now  related  wss  that  of  a 
gentleman  aged  sixty -nine,  of  robust  consti- 
tution, who  experienced  slight  dysphagia  for 
three  years  b<>fure  his  death.  In  January, . 
1846,  deglutition  became  more  impeded, 
accompanied  with  emaciation.  In  July  the 
author  was  consulted,  when  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  especially  solids, 
and  the  passage  of  any  food  by  the  oeso- 
phagus  was  attended  with  a  gulping  noise. 
After  consultation  with  Mr.  Crosse,  of 
Norwich,  attempts  wero  made  to  pass  bou- 
gies, but  they  proved  abortive.  From  this 
time  the  patient  gradually  lost  flesh,  though, 
he  continued  to  take  food,  and  it  was  often 
observed  that  a  portion  appeared  to  be 
swallowed,  and  for  a  time  retained,  but  was 
shortly  returned  by  regurgitation,  little 
changed.     For  some  weeks  before  death  the 


patient  was  sustained  solely  by  nutrittons 
eneroata.  On  examination  afler  death  « 
pouch,  was  found  behind  the  oesophagus, 
opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage,  hanging  down 
between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  drcumferenoe.  Immediately  behind 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
commencement  of  the  pouch,  there  existed  a 
stricture  formed  by  a  transverse  fold  of  mn- 
cous  membrane,  admitting  only  a  large-sized 
urethral  bougie ;  the  oesophagus  below  was 
contracted,  but  the  mucous  surface  healthy. 
The  author  eonelndes  with  some  remarks  on 
the  diagnosis  of  these  cases  during  life,  and 
the  best  mode  of  treating  them. 

Dr.  Colby  stated  that  he  had  met  with 
a  case  somewhat  analogous  to  the  first  case 
—to  that  detailed  by  Mr.  Wortbington. 
The  patient  was  a  medical  man,  who  suffered 
from  the  symptoms  of  dysphagia  for  sixteen 
years.  He  consulted  the  late  Mr.  Cline,  by 
whom  the  existence  of  a  preternatural  pouch 
in  the  oesophagus  was  discovered,  but  who 
overlooked  the  principal  cause  of  disease — a 
stricture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  patient  was  under  Dr.  Coley's  care  only 
during  the  last  three  months  of  his  life. 
Whalebone  boogies,  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, similar  in  form  to  those  used  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  were  employed,  but  ap- 
peared to  produce  considerable  iiritation. 
The  patient  died  from  inanition  and  excessive 
thirst,  he  being  totally  unable  to  swallow 
liquids  even.  There  was  one  symptom  which 
was  present  in  this  case,  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  writers — excessive  congestion 
of  the  velum  pendulum  palati.  the  tonsils, 
and,  indeed,  of  the  whole  throat.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination,  there  was  found 
a  pouch  three  inches  long,  and  one  in  dia- 
meter, at  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
a  stricture  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oeso- 
phsgus,  in  an  advanced  state  of  carcinoma. 
The  stricture,  Dr.  Coley  thought,  was  the 
primary  disease ;  the  pouch  of  ulterior  for- 
mation, the  result  of  a  process  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  bladder,  by  the 
separation  of  its  fibres,  from  severe  and 
long-existing  stricture  in  the  urethra.  A 
case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  was  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  medical  journals  many 
years  since,  which  was  cured  by  mercury ; 
and  be  (Dr.  Coley)  believed  that  a  similar 
result  would  follow  the  exhibition  of  mercury 
and  iodine,  in  the  treatment  of  incipient 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  providiog  it 
were  not  dependent  on  carcinoma.  He 
thought  there  was  some  analogy  between 
these  cases  and  the  stricture  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  cauHl.  Dassault  pub- 
lished the  particulars  of  stricture  in  the 
lower  bowel,  cared  by  the  internal  use  of 
mercury.  The  disease  was  supposed  to  be 
of  syphilitic  origin,  but  of  that  there  was  not 
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mj  positiTe  proof.  He  (Dr.  Coley)  had  at 
tbiz  tame  under  his  care  a  case  of  stricture  of 
Aereefenm,  with  eo|Hoa8  offensive  dtscbaiiKe, 
wmm  getting  well  under  the  naeof  mer- 
mml  in  that  instance,  the  diMase  was 
ot  syphilitic.  He  thought  this 
I  of  treatment  should  be  had  reoourae  to 
m  all  cases,  before  employing  local  remedies, 
fte  oae  of  which  be  deprecated,  as  likely  to 
caaae  great  anffering  and  irritation,  such  as 
■Mi%ed  tbeir  application  in  the  case  he 
(Dr.  O^ey)  bad  detmled. 

Mr.  AaHOTT  remarked  that  the  late 
Dr.  CUne  had  tiie  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  ablest  soigeons  this  country  had  ever 
lirodttoed.  Dr.  Coley  had  stated  that  Mr. 
Cfioe  had  detected  the  existence  of  the 
pooch  in  the  oesophagus,  but  not  that  of 
the  aiirieCiire.  He  (Mr.  Amott)  wished  to 
know  how  long  a  time  elapsed  between 
Mr.  Cline's  attendance  on  the  case,  and 
Ifcat  of  Dr.  Coley,  and  also  how  Mr.  Cline 
has  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  oesopha- 
geal pooch  ? 

Dr.  CoLKT  replied,  that  the  patient  was 
aen  by  Mr.  Cline  about  sixteen  years  before 
has  death,  before  the  more  distressing  tymp- 
toaas  of  stricture  had  occurred.  The  only 
^Bptoms  of  the  disease  were,  rMpiirgitetoin 
sf  Haida,  and  difficulty  of  awallowiog.  The 
cxiBtciice  of  the  pouch  was  recognised  by 
fte  boogie. 

Om  ike  Simte  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Ps- 
rd^etd  Limbs.  By  R.  B.  Tooo,  M.D. 
In  thts  paper  Dr.  Todd  demurs  to  the 
views  of  Dr.  M,  Hsll,  which  ascribe  an  in- 
creased irritabiiity  to  the  muscles  of  paralysed 
fimbs,  where  the  lesion  is  in  the  brain,  and 
make  a  ^atinction  between  spinal  and  central 
palsy  in  the  loss  of  irritebility  in  the  para- 
lyaed  moades  in  the  former  case,  and  its 
a^menfation  in  the  latter.  Dr.  Todd  ad- 
daees  a  series  of  trials,  on  cases  of  hemiplegic 
paralyista,  by  means  of  galranism,  in  the 
great  majority  of  which  the  palsied  muscles 
iiBfumil  less  to  the  galvanic  stimulus  than  the 
beakby  muscles;  while  in  others,  again, 
diey  are  equally  excitable  with  the  muscles 
of  the  sound  lunb.  The  author  adduces 
pffooCs  to  show  that  the  diffierence  in  the 
^^tability  of  themnsdes,  in  cases  of  para- 
lyas,  »  due  to  the  different  state  of  the  ner- 
voas  force  in  the  nerves  of  the  palsied  limbs : 
ia  ime  dass  of  cases  it  is  in  a  minus  con- 
ttaon,  in  the  other  it  is  in  a  plus  condition, 
and  hi  a  third  it  is  nnaffected  by  the  cerebral 
leaoo.  The  author  further  points  out,  that, 
is  tnth,  the  nniaeular  irritability  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  phenomena  in  question ;  that 
ftat  power  is  always  in  direct  proportion  to 
Ae  natritiTe  condition  of  the  muscles ;  and 
&at  the  eilfecte  of  galvanism,  when  pro- 
pagated throogb  the  nerves,  is  not  a  true 
tat  of  tbe  state  of  the  irritabiUty  of  the 


muscles,  but  rather  of  the  excitability  of  the 
nerves  themselves.  Dr.  Todd  offers  a  new 
explanation  of  the  tendency  of  strychnine  to 
affect  paralysed  limbs  first.  According  to 
this  view,  the  strychnine  accumulating  in  the 
blood  is  attracted  in  greatest  quantity  to 
the  side  of  the  brain  on  which  the  lesion 
exisU,  and  excites  irritetion  there,  which, 
according  to  the  usual  law  of  cerebral  in- 
finenoe,  is  prdpsgated  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  or  to  the  paralysed  muscles. 

Case  of  Popliteal  Aneurism,     By  W.  H. 
JuDD,  F.R.C.S.E.  Surgeon  in  Ordinary 
to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert, 
Surgeon-major  Soote  Fusilier  Guards,  &c. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  Webster.) 
Corporal  D— ,  aged  thirty-two,  was  an 
agricultural  labourer  in  1827,  when  he  suf- 
fered from  a  severe  fhicture  of  the   right 
thigh,  and  the  bone  was  again  broken  before 
the  cure  was  complete.     He  came  under  the 
author's  care  in  October,  1846,  for  a  pulsat- 
ing tumor,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  the 
right  popliteal  space.  This  could  be  emptied, 
and  the  pulsation  in  it  was  arrested  by  pres- 
sure on  the  femoral  artery ;  in  short,  it  was 
clearly  an  aneurism.    His  health  was  good. 
He  was  bled  twice  to  sixteen  ounces,  and 
pnrged ;  but  the  symptoms  remaining  un- 
relieved, it  was  decided  to  try  the  effect  of 
pressure,  with  which  view  the  Italian  clamp 
was  employed.    This  was  worn  irregularly, 
in  consequence  of  the  patient  not  being  very 
tracteble,  for  four  days ;  and  on  the  fifth, 
although  forbidden  to  rise  from  the  horizontal 
posture,  he  removed  the  clamp,  and  got  up, 
and  soon  felt  something  give  way,  and  a  hot 
sensation  extending  £iwn  his  calf.     This 
was  followed  by  swelling  and  pain  in  the  Iq^, 
together  with  faintness  and  pallor.    After  a 
consultation  with  Messrs.  Keate  and  Guthrie, 
the  author  determined  on  placing  a  ligature 
round  the  femoral  artery  in  the  usual  position* 
The   operation    was    forthwith  performed, 
(Nov.  1st,)  and  foUowed  by  relief  to  the 
patient's  suffering.    On  the  third  day,  the 
wound  was  nearly  healed,  except  where  the 
ligature  hung  out ;  but  the  pulse  was  very 
rapid,  and  the  temperature  of  the  limb  low. 
The  calf  also  was  blue,  and  the  foot  oedema- 
tons.    On  the  fourth  day,  a  blush  appeared 
in  the  ham,  and  gangrene  speedily  supervened. 
On  the  eighth  day,  an  incision  was  made 
through  the  slough  into  the  aneurism,  and 
putrid  serum  flowed  out.     Tonic  treatment 
and  support  were  continued.    On  the  twelfth 
day,  symptoms  of  trismus  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  fourteenth,  the  tetanic 
spasm  had  extended  to  the  frame  generally, 
when  death  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.    On 
examination  of  the  limb,  the  false  aneurism 
was  found  to  occupy  the  whole  calf,  and  was 
lined  by  a  dark-red  and  inflamed  membrane. 
The  fbmoral  artery  was  plugged  aboTO  and 
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bel0w  tbe  ligitnre.  The  popliteal  artery 
cntierad  the  npper  part  of  the  trae  anearism, 
md  prajeeted  about  two  lines  within  the  aae, 
abo^e  and  below,  where  it  appeared  Ifte  a 
tube  broken  irr^golarly  aeron.  The  author 
oonelodea  by  eonae  obaerrations  on  theeaiiae 
of  mortifteation  and  tetamu  in  this  case,  and 
byexpresnng  his  opinion  that  the  injary  re- 
oeiTed  in  1827  may  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  disease  which  ultimately  proved  fittal 
to  his  patient. 

<H  a  PteuUar  h^wTff  Iff  ik»  Upper  Enditf 
the  Humenu,  enterimg  mio  the  Oempo- 
poniifm  ef  the  ShouUer.jomt,  obeened 
m  eix  eaeee:  with  a  Deeeriptiom  qf  the 
I  Appeartmeee  iieeoieered  eeme  yeeare  after- 
wards^  on  the  death  of  ome  ^  the 
Svferere.  By  6.  J.  Outhrib.  [Com* 
munioated  by  the  PaB8iDBK*r.] 
Tbe  author  commences  by  drawing^  atten- 
tion to  a  dtnical  lecture  dcKrered  by  faim  at 
the  Westminster  HospiUt,  in  18S3,  and 
■ubseqaently  published ;  atfd  to  a  seeond, 
wfaidi  he  delivered  in  1637 ;  wherein  he 
made  some  remarks  <m  cases  of  an  ub« 
described  injury  of  the  ahooMer-jomt.  An 
opportunity  having  recently  occurred,  of 
Teriffing  the  diagnons  by  examination  after 
death,  in  the  sixth  caee,  he  triies  the  opper- 
tnnity  of  bringing  tiie  subject  before  the 
public,  in  consequence  of  the  faiterest  which 
naturally  attaches  to  soeh  cases,  but  espe* 
eially  because  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  has 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  injury  in 
question  was  similar  to  one  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining.  Afler  giving  Hw 
report  of  Mr.  Smith's  case,  from  which  it 
appears  that  "the  greater  tuberosity,  to- 
geUier  witii  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  had  been 
completely  separated  from  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus,"  thd  author  proceeds  to  describe 
the  particulars  of  his  sixth  case.  The  eub- 
jeet  of  it  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  his 
recovery  was  tedious ;  he,  however,  regained 
suffiewnt  use  of  the  arm  for  all  useful  pur» 
poses  of  his  trade,  except  when  he  attempted 
to  work  above  his  bead.  In  November  last 
the  man  died,  and  the  humerus  was  reaMved 
for  eiainlnatWHU.  Toe  opinion  exprassed 
tespeetiag  the  nature  of  the  hijury,  when 
under  treatment,  was,  that  there  was  a 
longitudinal  split  of  the  humerus,  by  which 
the  small  tuberosity  was  separated  from  the 
head  of  the  hone,  the  anatomical  neck  of 
which  was  broken.  jRus  diagnoeis  proved 
essentially  correct ;  but.  In  addition  to  the 
above  injury,  a  second  split  appeared  to 
have  extended  downwards,  partly  separating 
ihe  greater  tuberosity,  and  extending  under- 
neath, towards  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  The 
bicipital  tendon  was  prabaUy  torn  Hvough 
at  tbe  time  of  the  accident,  as  the  groove 
vras  partially  blocked  by  new  ossifie  deposit. 


The  author  condodes  by  referring  to  sofDfr 
clinical  remarks,  beating  on  the  point,  by 
Mr.  Hancock,  and  by  repeating  his  per- 
suasion that  Mr.  Smitii  was  mistaken  ftt 
supposing  that  his  (the  autiior's)  cases  were- 
similar  to  those  which  he  (Mr.  Smith)  haA 


An  Aeeotmt  ef  the  Siimetme  pfa  Nmome, 
By  Jour  Bibkbtt,  F.R.C.S.,  Demon* 
strator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  HeapitaL 
[Communicated  by  T.  B.  CoBLiim,  Eaq.} 

The  structure  described  by  tbe  author  waa 
a  soft,  bluish  nmvus,  which  was  removed 
from  the  back  of  the  hand  of  a  young  man, 
and  consisted  of  areolar  tissue,  epithelium^ 
with  capillary  and  larger  vessels.  The  mass- 
was  divisible  into  lobes,  each  possessing  a 
distinct  fibrous  capsule.  These  lobes  ad- 
mitted of  inflation,  when  isolated  and  encir- 
cled with  a  Bgaiure ;  a  subsequent  section 
exhibited  a  reticular  arrangement  in  their 
interior.  The  cells  thus  formed  communi- 
cate with  each  other ;  but  many  of  tbe  iobea 
are  isolated  and  distinct.  The  septa  are 
composed  of  delicate  iibroos  tissue,  ooveredl 
by  a  tessellated  epitheliam;  a  basement 
membrane  and  yellow  fibrous  element  are 
also  present  at  Tarions  parts.  The  vessda 
(which  were  not  injected)  could  not  be 
traced  into  the  septa,  nor  did  they  appear 
to  open  into  the  cells.  Vessels,  however^ 
were  discovered,  passing  from  the  corinm  to 
the  septa,  upon  which  they  were  lost.  Inter- 
spaces, or  reservoirs,  between  the  corium. 
and  lobes  (communicating  with  each)  have 
veins  opening  into  them,  and  each  lobe 
appears  to  possess  two  or  three  small 
arteries,  which  constitute  its  independent 
supply.  The  author  remarks  that  these 
tumors  are  not  exclusively  entitlgd  to  the 
appellation  of  "  vascular  or  blood-v 
tumors,"  and  he  regards  them  as 
closely  resembling  the  corpora 
than  any  other  tissue,  and  considers  that 
they  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  fibrooB 
tissues,  resembling  them  probably  in  their 
development  and  mode  of  nutrition.  The 
author  concludes  with  some  practical  re- 
marks, and  en  enumeration  of  the  differeat 
modes  of  treatment  which  abould  be  adopted, 
for  tiie  cure  of  the  disease. 

On  the  Sonree  of  Hmmerrhafe  in  Ptertiai 
Bepmraium  t^the  Placenta.  By  W.  D. 
CaofiTKB,  M.D. 
Trb  paper  defended  the  doctrine,  that  in 
such  cases  the  hsmorrhage  is  essentially 
and  mainly  ftom  the  veins  of  the  uteras, 
which  become  exposed  at  that  part  whcnoe 
the  placenta  is  separated.  Several  inferenoea 
are  adduced  from  the  influence  of  contrac- 
tion and  non-conlraction  of  the  uterua — 
from  the  relative  effects  of  hemorrhage  on 
tiie  mother  and  on  the  foetus— from  the 
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of  the  blood  effoied.  and  from 
considerations  in  nUtion  to  tbe 
drailation  in  eztnt-nterine  life, 
■i  tbe  plaoeatnl  drculadon  in  utero.  The 
p^r  addoces  alio  inferenoei  drawn  from 
te  anatomical  stnictares,  and  tbe  functiona 
tf  tJhe  part*  concerned ;  and,  alto,  fi'om  tbe 
phenomena  connected  with 
»ntero,  together  with  the  diagnosia 
b^dad  «o  tbeae  phenomena ;  and  it  cites, 
«ilb  fcganl  to  the  aonroe  of  bsmorrhage, 
to  the  obaerration,  the 
I  aObrded  by  Ccaarean  operationt. 


nU>CBKDIN68  OF  THB 

PKTSIOUIGICAL  SECTION  OF  THE 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 

OXFORD. 

Tbv  Phjalolo^cal  Section  of  the  British 
Amodatkm  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
VBi  Meommodated  dnring  the  meeting;  at 
CHrfbrd  in  tbe  Writing  School.  The  com- 
ntteeoonsistedof  the  foUowinf  gentlemen : — 

EscTioir  E. — PkjfHology, 
WriHng  Sehooi. 

Frmidemt, — Professor  Ogle,  M.D.  P.R.S. 

Yiee  ~  Premdeni$.  —  Professor  Owen, 
FXS.;  J.  E.  Gray.  Esq.  F.TI.S.;  G. 
Nevporl,  Esq.  F.R.S. ;  John  Simon,  Esq. 
F.LS. 

forWarieff.— Dr.  Thomas  K.  Chambers ; 
W.  P.  Ormerod,  Esq. 

Cammiiiee.  —  Professor  AUman;  Dr. 
Ifibe  Edwards;  Sir  John  Richardson, 
M.D  F.R.S. ;  Richard  Carmichael,  Esq. 
F.R.S.;  Dr.  John  Forbes,  F.R.S. ;  Dr. 
Gtasbaas,  Rotterdam  ;  Dr.  Acland,  F.R.S.; 
Dr.  Adfiasn.  F.R.S. ;  Dr.  Arres ;  W.  B. 
CMpeutcr,  Jf  .D. ;  Dr.  R.  Latham  ;  Henry 
Lse*  Esq. ;  C.  L.  Parker,  Esq. ;  Th.  Allen, 
Ea^.;  Dr.  Fowler;  Dr.  Boisregon ;  Dr. 
Hartp  Dablin ;  W.  Bowman,  Esq.  F.R.S. ; 
Pkaf.  Partridge,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Tbe  foOowing  papers  and  commnnieations 


L  '*  Bsaminacion  of  the  Corpuscles  of 
ika  Blood  of  the  Amphiozns  Lanceolatos," 
hf  T.  H.  Hoxley.  Esq.  Surgeon  to  H.M. 
&ip  Raftttesoabe  ;  with  a  Prefatory  No- 
te  by  T.  Whsrton  Jones,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

A  apethoen  of  this  animal  was  examined 
a  Septeiaber  1846;  and  two  inciaions 
Tiiiii^  been  made  in  the  skin  and  throogh 
ika  tail*  a  small  portion  of  blood  was  coU 


Ibe  blood  was  thin,  with  a  slight  rusty 
tage,  aad  ander  the  microscope  presented 
the  fallowing  appearance : — 

la  both  specimens  a  nnmber  of  4arge, 
r,  pale,  greenish  granule  cells,  rather 


more  than  73^  inch  in  diameter,  contain* 
ing  a  lew  strongly  refrsetfng  gnnnlair. 
were  Tirible ;  besides  these,  there  were  other 
cells,  with  more  or  fewer  grannies,  so  that 
there  was  a  complete  gradation  from  thoas 
which  were  fiill  of  coarse  grannies,  to  those 
which  had  quite  a  fine  texture,  widiont  any 
grannies  at  all.  In  one  specimen  only  were 
two  roundish,  or  slightly  oral,  corpuscles 
seen,  rather  mora  than  -g^  inch  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  nneleus  occupying  tbree-fifthi 
of  that  extent.  This  nucleus  waa  i^reenish- 
looking,  and  refracted  light  strongly,  while 
the  cdl  wall  was  of  a  pale  reddish  colour, 
and  exceedingly  delicate ;  so  much  so,  thst 
it  seemed  more  like  a  reddish  halo  round  the 
nucleus  than  a  distinct  structure.  Alto- 
gether, with  the  exception  of  the  last- 
mentioned  corposde,  the  blood  of  the 
amphioxus  had  a  most  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  that  or  an  invertebrate  animal,  and 
that  in  erery  particular. 

2.  "  On  Scarlatina  Increased  and  Aggra- 
vated by  Want  of  Ventilation."  By  tiie 
Rev.  Thomas  Rankin,  Hoggate  Rectory. 

3.  "  Brief  Remarks  upon  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple." By  James  Billet,  Consulting  Sur- 
geon to  the  Taunton  and  Somerset  Hos« 
pital,  &c 

4.  **  Remarks  on  Cases  of  Foals  of  Ponies 
resembling  Stags,  considered  doubtfhl  by 
himself."    By  Dr.  Fowler. 

5.  "On  the  Analogy  of  the  Sclerogenous 
Tissue  of  Plants  with  the  Bones  of  Animals.'^ 
By  P.  B.  Ayres,  M.D. 

The  author  described  the  appearanon 
presented  by  thin  sections  of  the  stony 
endocarps  of  the  apricot,  peach,  and  cherry, 
and  the  bony  testa  of  some  seeds,  especially 
in  the  ceUular  tissue.  This  latter  structure 
was  found  to  consist  of  cells  of  regular  and 
irregular  forms  of  variable  sixe,  each  cell 
being  filled  with  sclerogen,  except  in  its 
centre,  where  a  cavity  was  found  to  exist, 
from  which  simple  or  branched  pores  radiated 
of  the  direction  of  the  parietes  at  the  oelU 
With  a  high  power  and  strong  light  several 
concentric  circles  were  seen  situated  be- 
tween the  celUwall  and  the  central  cavity, 
indicating  that  the  sclerogen  V7a8  deposited 
in  concentric  tayen :  these  dreles  were  also 
intersected  by  the  radiating  pores  just  de- 
scribed. In  some  specimens,  as  in  the 
cherry-stone,  the  pores  were  simple,  ra- 
diating in  straight  lines  from  the  central 
cavity,  whilst  in  the  apricot,  cocoa- nut,  and 
in  the  teata  of  the  seed  of  a  certain  euphor- 
biaeeous  plant,  they  were  ramified.  The 
author  compared  these  with  the  lacuos 
placed  round  the  Havenian  canals,  remark- 
ing on  the  absence  of  cell- walls  in  the  latter, 
and  the  probability  of  their  abrence  depend- 
ing on  the  high  organization  and  rapid 
development  of  animal  as  compared  with 
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Tegetable  dftraes.  In  conclusion,  the  author 
alluded  to  the  afisistance  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  examination  of  the  sclero- 
genous  tisane  of  plants  in  examining  the 
development  of  bone, 

6.  Dr.  Carpenter  made  some  remarlcs  on 
the  **  Co-relation  of  the  ViUl  and  Physical 
Forces,"  and  also  made  further  obsenrations 
on  the  '*  Functions  of  the  Nervous  Centres.'' 

7.  "  On  Hydropathy  as  a  Means  of  Pre- 
serving Health,  and  as  a  principal  Remedy 
in  Disease."   By  E.  Hnmpage,  Esq.  BristoL 

8.  "  On  the  Powers,  or  Causes,  co- 
operating in  the  phenomena  of  Human 
Life."    By  Dr.  Addison,  of  Malvern. 

9.  "  On  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  illus- 
trated by  a  model  and  drawings  of  those 
recently  established  in  London."  By  W. 
Cotton,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

10.  Dr.  Gorini,  Professor  df  Mathematics 
at  Lodi,  exhibited  a  series  of  preparations 
of  the  human  body  which  had  been  dried  by 
some  peculiar  mode.  .The  parts  retained 
tiie  form  and  appearance  of  living  parts  to 
a  great  degree,  were  hard,  consisted  of  an 
homogeneons  brown  substance,2|and  were 
quite  free  from  all  putrefaction.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  had  also  discovered  a  mode 
of  preserving  articles  of  food. 

11.  Dr.  Fowler  read  a  paper  on  "A  Phy- 
siological Explanatioik  of  some  Peculiarities 
of  the  Blind,  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Cretins," 
oonsidering  that  the  substitute  for  a  defec- 
tive sense  was  not  increased  acuteness  in  the 
senses,  which  remained  in  a  normal  state, 
but  a  more  accurate  adjustment  by  the 
attention  necessarily  directed  to  them.  He 
also  considered  that  the  cases  of  associated 
perceptions  (as  in  Cheselden's  case  of  blind- 
ness) were  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
impression  made  in  the  specific  nerve  of  any 
one  sense  were  re-transmitted  to  the  adjust- 
ing nerves  and  muscles  of  other  organs  of 


12.  Pr.  Groshaus,  of  Rotterdam,  read  a 
paper  "  On  the  Supposed  Antagonism  of 
Consumption  and  Ague." 

13.  Dr.  Acland  exhibited  a  series  of 
microscopic  preparations  of  injected  portions 
of  the  lung,  liver,  kidney,  and  muscular 
fibre,  sent  by  Professor  Hyrtl,  of  Vienna. 

14.  "On  some  points  in  the  Anatomy  of 
the  Eye,  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  Power 
of  Adjustment,"  by  W.  Bowman,  Esq., 
F.R.S. 

In  this  paper  the  author  describes,  under 
the  name  of  anterior  elattie  lamina,  a  new 
membrane  in  the  cornea,  situated  under  the 
conjunctival  epithelium,  and  answering  to 
the  basement  membrane  in  other  parts  of 
the  integnmental  and  mucous  membranes. 
He  detaib  the  mode  in  which  it  is  bound 
down  to  the  lamellated  tissue,  and  how  it 
terminates  at  the  margin  of  the  sclerotica. 


He  also  joAentions  the  existence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  minute  tubes  arranged  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner  in  the  substance  of  the  cancel- 
lated cornea  tubes,  which  he  considen  to 
form  channels  of  nutrition  for  this  otherwise 
non-vascular  structure. 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  mode  in 
which  the  posterior  elastic  lamina,  or  the 
membrane  of  Demours,  behaves  at  the  bor- 
der  of  the  cornea,  going  partly  to  form  the 
pillars  qfthe  iris,  partly  to  give  origin  to 
the  ciliary  muscle,  partly  becoming  fixed  to 
the  sclerotica,  and  forming  the  principal 
portion  of  the  ciliary  ligament.  He  thea 
speaks  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  its  origin, 
course,  and  termination ;  and  enforces  his 
view  of  its  muscularity  by  a  variety  of  ar- 
guments derived  from  its  structure,  con- 
nexions, supply  of  nerves,  and  comparative 
anatomy.  Then,  passing  to  the  connexions 
of  the  laws,  he  minutely  investigates  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  hung  in  place,  and 
concludes  by  explaining  how  the  ciliary 
muscle  maj  probably  act  as  an  adjusting 
power  within  the  globe,  to  adapt  the  eye  to 
distinct  vision  at  varying  distances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Bowman  describes  tlie 
lines  on  the  surfaces  of  the  adult  human 
lens,  from  which  the  fibres  pass,  to  be  muc^ 
more  complicated  than  hitherto  supposed  ; 
while  he  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  in 
the  human  foetus  they  are  nearly  as  simple 
as  in  the  ordinary  mammalian  lens :  and  he 
thence  illustrates  the  appearances  of  ca- 
taracts. 

15.  "  On  the  Cure  of  Diseases  by  Mo- 
tion, by  Augustus  Georgii,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Stockholm." 

16.  *'  On  the  Physiological  Condition  of 
the  Blood  in  Erysipelas,  and  probably  in 
some  other  cases  of  Inflammation,  by  John 
Goodman.  M.R.C.S.E.,  Manchester." 

The  author  remarked  on  the  peculiar  con- 
trast and  dissimilarity  between  the  quanti- 
ties of  serum  and  coagulum  in  blood,  taken 
from  individuals  labouring  under  erysipelas, 
the  coagulum,  after  standing  twenty  lonr 
hours,  preponderating  to  a  considerable 
amount :  the  proportions  being  abont 
serum,  6^  ounces ;  coagulum,  22^  ounces. 
By  repeated  bleedings,  to  a  smaller  amount, 
as  well  as  by  diluents  and  other  means,  the 
two  constituents  have  been  so  reduced,  or 
nearly  so,  to  an  equality  of  volume,  when 
the  patient  has  as  certainly  recovered. 
These  cases,  where  this  proportional  com- 
position  of  the  blood  existed,  the  author 
considered  as  best  treated  by  the  addition  of 
cqueous  fluid  to  the  blood  by  drinking 
copiously  of  water. 

17.  "  Dr.  Fisher,  on  a  Disease  occurring 
in  tiic  Prison  at  Ely." 
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iMeHttal  StlalK  «itD  Inquf5(t$. 

CASS  OF  TOI80NIM0  BT  PRU8SIC  ACID — 
KBTK3CTION  OF  THE  FOWKH  OF  VOLITION 
A9D  LOCOMOTION  FOR  FITS  MINUTES, 
AFTKK  A  LABOB  D08V. 

A  CASK  of  poisoDmg  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
gttpivd*>^  by  circomstaxioefl  which  givepecDliar 
iaiieKst  to  it  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view, 
kes  receotij  occarred  in  Worcester.  It 
villbe  recollected  that  an  inquiry  into  a 
cue  of  poisoning  by  the  same  agent,  in  which 
then  WBS  th«  manifestation  both  of  con- 
(andToUtion  after  swallowing  the 
D,  took  place  some  time  ago  at  Bristol. 
In  this  caae.  which  was  reported  at  the  time 
hy  Mr.  Godfrey,  {Frovincial  Medical  and 
Smrpiea/Joumal,  1844,  p.  398,)  the  indi- 
^nal,  a  man  44  years  of  age,  after  taking 
half  an  oonoe  of  the  acid,  had  walked  ten 
paces  to  the  bead  of  the  stairs,  descended 
the  stairs,  seventeen  in  number,  and  then 
proceeded  rather  qnickly  to  a  draggist's  shop, 
fbrty.five  paces  distant,  where  he  had  pro- 
cared  the  add,  entering  the  shop  in  his  usual 
riev  aad  easy  manner,  and  asking  for 
"flBore  of  that  pmssic  add,''  before  he 
hceame  evidently  affected  by  the  poison 
wtidi  he  had  swallowed.  In  this  instance, 
al  Uattjhe  minutes  most  have  elapsed  from 
the  tiase  of  swallowing  the  poison  before 
death  took  place,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
to  ihow  the  actual  strength  of  the  add  taken. 

Anotiicr  somewhat  similar  case  is  reported 
hj  Mr.  Nonneley,  of  Leeds,  (Prtmndal 
Joined/,  1845,  p.  461),  but  in  this  also 
aothcr  the  strength  of  the  acid,  nor  the 
qaaiitity  actually  swallowed,  could  be  aocu- 
mdy  aaoertaineid.  Both  cases,  were,  how- 
ever,  farther  remarkable,  in  that  there  was 
adtfaer  convulsions  nor  shriek. 

Hie  esse  to  which  we  are  now  referring 
v31  be  Ibcnd  to  differ  from  the  foregoing, 
is  that  both  the  dose  and  the  strength  of 
the  acsd  made  use  of,  are  known.  We  sub- 
josQ  the  more  important  part  of  the  evidence 
givea  cm  the  inquest : — 

Mr.  John  Sthnger,druggi8t,of  St.  Swithin 
Sticet,  deposed  that  the  deceased,  Mr.  Ben- 
JMiin  Shepherd,  surgeon,  occasionally  came 
t»  his  shop  to  write  a  prescription,  but  he 
Mver  made  sny  purchases  until  yesterday. 
Aboat  one  o'dock  yesterday,  (Tuesday,  June 
8th,}  be  came  to  witness's  shop  Wlih  his 
siitery  Mrs.  Hill,  and  after  the  usual  salu- 
tsftaoDv  be  said,  "Just  put  me  up  two  drachms 
«f  Scbeele's  pmssic  acid."  Witness  pro- 
cooed  vrhat  was  required,  and  handed  it  to 
^t  deceased  in  a  bottle  regularly  labelled. 
Mr.  Redgrave,  of  New  Street,  came  in  just 
sC  tbat  time,  and  complained  of  a  pain  in 
lii  bowels.  Witness,  in  joke,  observed  to 
Ub,  *•  Yoo  had  better  take  a  dose  of  this :" 


meaning  the  pmssic  acid.  Mr.  Shepherd 
thereupon  observed,  '*That  will  core  you 
directly ;  you  can't  have  anything  better.'' 
Some  further  conversation  took  place,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Shepherd  left  the 
shop,  and  returned  again  in  a  few  minutes 
with  M  rs.  H  ill.  He  then  asked  for  an  ounce 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  placed  a  sovereign 
on  the  counter  to  pay  for  it.  Witness  de- 
clined at  first  to  receive  payment  for  so 
trifling  an  article,  but  as  the  deceased  in- 
sisted on  paying  for  it,  witness  gave  him  the 
change.  The  deceased  then  asked  if  any 
one  was  in  the  back  room.  Witness  replied 
"No,"  and  the  deceased  then  walked  into 
the  room,  saying  to  witness,  **  I  want  a 
word  with  you."  Witness  followed  him  into 
the  room  within  two  minutes,  (being  detained 
by  a  customer  in  the  shop,)  and  found  him 
sitting  on  the  sofa.  On  witness  going  into 
the  room  he  saw  no  alteration  in  him,  but 
observed  on  the  table  the  bottle  in  which 
the  prossic  acid  had  been  placed,  empty. 
[The  bottle  was  produced  :  it  was  quite 
empty.]  I  said,  *'  Good  God  !  Shepherd, 
you  have  not  been  taking  that !"  Deceased 
replied  smiling,  "  No,  no  ;  its  all  right ; 
take  no  notice.  Give  me  your  hand,  old 
fellow."  Witness  went  up  to  him,  and  the 
dt^ceased  added,  "  God  bless  you.  It's  all 
right;  take  no  notice."  Witness  imme- 
diately took  up  his  hat  and  went  to  fetch 
Mr.  Griffiths,  the  nearest  surgeon.  Mr. 
Griffiths  was  from  home,  but  came  shortly 
afterwards,  and  witness  proceeded  to  the  top 
of  Broed  Street,  where  he  met  Mr.  Picrpoint, 
who  ran  back  with  him,  and  found  deceased 
on  the  floor,  but  not  dead.  Mr.  Pierpoint 
and  witness  tried  to  administer  ammonia, 
as  an  antidote  to  the  pmssic  acid,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  produce  vomiting. 
This  did  not  succeed,  and  the  stomach-pump 
was  sent  for.  but  on  its  arrival  the  deceased 
had  just  died.  The  quantity  of  Schcele's 
pmssic  acid  in  the  bottle  was  about  120 
drops,  which  contained  about  six  drops  of 
the  real  add.  This  would  kills  man  instan- 
taneously. Deceased  bad  dmnk  some  water 
in  the  shop  just  before  he  took  the  pmssic 
add.  This  would  prevent  the  add  acting  so 
rapidly. 

Mrs.  Stringer,  wife  of  the  preceding  wit- 
ness, deposed  that  she  was  below  stairs  when 
she  heard  some  one  go  into  the  parlour  over 
her  bead.  She  immediately  went  up  stairs, 
(about  twelve  steps,)  and  looking  through 
the  glass  door,  saw  the  deceased  on  the  sofh 
in  the  act  of  drinking  something.  She  then 
went  down  stairs,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
she  heard  footsteps  of  a  person  passing 
quickly.  She  then  went  up  stairs  again  and 
found  the  deceased  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Stringer 
having  left  the  room  to  fetch  a  surgeon. 
Thinking  he  was  in  a  fit,  she  placed  a  sofa- 
pillow  nnder  his  head  and  unfastened  his 
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seck-doth,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Stringer 
fetnmed  with  Mr.  Pierpoint. 

Mra.  Hill,  uiter  of  the  deceaaed,  deposed 
that  her  brother  asked  her  on  Tneadaj  if  she 
waa  going  into  town,  as  he  would  go  with 
her.  Witness  accordingly  went  with  him  to 
Mr.  Smith's,  in  Sidbnry,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  along  Friar  Street,  and  New 
Street,  to  Mr.  Stringer's.  Her  brother  had 
lately  appeared  much  bewildered,  as  he  did 
on  Toesday  morning,  and  she  had  frequently 
to  ask  him  questions  two  or  three  times 
before  he  appeared  to  understand  her.  She 
did  not  know  what  could  have  led  to  this, 
imtil  last  Sunday,  when  he  read  to  her  and 
her  father  an  anonymous  letter  which  he  had 
MceiTed,  observing  tbat  that  letter  was 
enough  to  disturb  him.  Her  brother  com- 
plained on  Sunday  of  his  head  being  hot, 
and  had  appeared  incoherent  in  his  manner 
lor  seireral  days.  He  said  that  the  people 
were  all  making  signs  at  him ;  this  im- 
pression appear^  to  be  very  strong  on  his 
mind.  On  Sonday  and  Monday  he  was 
continually  making  signs  by  moving  his 
arins,  placing  them  across  his  breast,  &c. ; 
witness  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
luch  actions,  but  he  persisted  in  them.  The 
witness's  evidence  went  further  to  corroborate 
what  has  already  been  stated  in  Mr.  Stringer's 
evidence.  She  added,  that  on  her  brother 
leaving  Mr.  Stringer's  for  the  first  time, 
he  wished  her  to  go  on  home  while  he  re- 
turned to  Mr.  Stringer's  for  something  else 
which  he  wanted ;  but  witness  having  some 
misgivings,  returned  with  him,  and  then  he 
bought  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  went  into 
Mr.  Stringer's  parlour.  Witness  entreated 
Mr.  Stringer  to  follow  him,  as  she  was  afraid 
there  was  something  the  matter  with  him. 
Mr.  Stringer  returned  in  a  minute,  exclaim- 
ing, '*  He  has  taken  it."  Witness  rushed 
into  the  parlour  and  met  her  brother,  who 
advanced  towards  her  about  a  yard  into  the 
room,  and  said,  *'  Good  by,  Mary ;  God 
bless  you !  I  have  taken  it."  The  witness's 
recollection  here  became  indistinct  from  ex- 
citement. She  said  that  her  brother  at  first 
complained  of  being  sick,  but  almost  im- 
mediately he  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  did 
not  eject  anything  from  his  stomach.  She 
fully  believed  her  unfortunate  brother  to 
have  been  much  bewildered,  and  not  in  his 
right  senses,  when  he  was  in  Mr.  Stringer's 
8^p.  He  had  previously  complained  of 
want  of  sleep,  and  took  laudanum  on  Sunday 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  sleep.  He  had 
taken  it  on  previous  occasions  for  the  same 
purpose,  end  to  prevent  coughing,  he  having 
some  twelve  months  a<i;o  ruptured  a  blood  • 
Teasel  in  the  lungs.  Her  brother  had  lately 
carried  about  him  a  large  knife  from  his 
surgical  instrument  case,  saying  that  "  it 
waa  quite  necessary  in  these  times."  He 
appeared  afraid  to  go  out  alone. 


M.  Pierpoint,  Baq.  Surgeon,  stated  that 
he  was  called  in  by  Mr.  Stringer  to  the* 
deceased  about  one  o'clock  yesterday  mom> 
ing.  He  found  him  lying  on  his  back  on  Che 
floor  in  Mr.  Stringer's  parlour,  his  head 
lying  on  a  sofa»pitlow,  sod  apparently  dead. 
Mrs.  Hill  and  Mvs.  Stringer  were  present, 
and  having  raised  the  deceased*  witnet» 
mixed  some  ammonia  and  water  in  a  wine- 
glaaa,  and  attempted  to  pour  it  down  his 
throat,  but  he  did  not  awallow  any  portion  of 
it,  and  none  reached  the  stomach.  Witneia 
also  applied  a  feather  to  the  inside  of  the 
throat,  with  the  object  of  producing  vomiting, 
but  without  effect.  He  then  sent  for  a 
stomach-pump,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
deceased  heaved  a  sigh  or  two  and  was  dead. 
There  was  no  pulsation  at  the  wrist  or  heart.' ^ 

The  appearances  observed  on  a  jmH^ 
mortem  examination  were  here  detailed. 
The  following  are  the  notes  taken  by  Mr. 
Pierpoint,  at  the  time,  to  whom  we  ane 
indebted  for  them : — 

Countenance  (particularly  the  lips,)  livid  ^ 
neck,  shoulders,  and  all  the  posterior  part 
of  the  trunk,  purple.      On  dividing  the 
integuments,  dark  blood  flowed  freely ;  the 
blood  of  the  body  universal^  dark  and  quite 
fluid;   the  lungs  loaded  with  dark  blood, 
which  had  to  a  considerable  extent  gravitated 
to  their  posterior  portion.    The  right  auride 
and  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  vena 
cava,  full  of  dark  fluid  blood ;  the  left  ven- 
tricle flrmly  contracted  and  quite  empty. 
Fhe  out  qf  mx  gemtlemen  did  not  perceive 
any  odour  qfpnune  acid  uponapproaehing 
the  body,  either  before  or  qfler  it  woo 
opened.    All  the  abdominal  viscera  healthy  ; 
urinary  bladder  half  full  of  urine,  which 
exhaled  no  unusual  odour;   brain  nataral, 
but  full  of  fluid  blood.     Ihe  atomach  con- 
tained about  one  ounce  of  raspberry- coloured 
looking  fluid,  and  had  a  strong  smell  of 
almonds;    the  stomach  itself,  particularly 
at  its  cardiac  extremity,  had  a  very  eas- 
euiar  appearance,  and  in  some  of  the  patches 
oozing  of  blood  had  evidently  taken  place. 
Some  of  the  patches  had  also  a  brownish 
appearance.     It  is  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going account  that  the  time  which  elapsed 
from  the  swallowing  of  the  acid  to  the  fatal 
termination  must  have  been  some  minutes. 
There  was  both  consciousness  and  volition 
manifested,   according  to  the    evidence  off 
Mr.  Stringer,  about  two  minutes,  and  ac- 
cording to  that  of  his  sister,  for  some  time 
longer,   after  the   poison  had  been  taken* 
There  was  no  evidence  of  the  oocurrence  of 
either  convulsions  or  shriek.    As  the  quantity 
of  the  acid  measored  out  to  the  deceased  was 
known,  and  as  he  waa  seen  to  drink  it  out 
of  the  bottle,  the  bottle  being  afterwards 
found  quite  empty,  it  became  very  desirable 
that  the  strength  of  the  acid  should   be 
accurately  ascertained.    Mr.   Stringer  was 
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Mked  for  a  aouIm'  qnantUy  of  the 
tsirea  fr»ni  tb«  sama  botde.  This  was 
pfot  vp  in  a  aealed  phial,  and  ae&t  to  Mc 
Alfred  T^lor,  of  Goy'a  Hoapttal,  with  a 
ateqacat  lliiit  hie  woold  be  go<Ml  eooogh  to 
■sbmic  ft  to  eaaminatioa.  To  Mr.  Taylor's 
kkul  eoeapIfaNiee  with  this  request  we  are 
iMfeMsd  for  the  followiog  aotice  :^ 

The  phial  4XMitaiiiod  105  drops^  weighing 
98gfatnt.  ThewholnofthiswasprecipiUted 
bj  a  arivcloii  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess. 
ne  preeipitate  (cyanide  of  silver,)  was 
thrown  en  a  filter,  and  washed  until  the 
waahings  were  no  longer  affected  by  chloride 
of  aodinin.     It  was  thien  thoroughly  dried  in 

▼apoor  bath,  and  weighed  in  a  balanced 
filter. 

The  <|Bantity  of  diy  cyanide  of  siher  ob- 
taaaed  was  9.3  grains ;'  and  as  100  of  cyanide 
are  eqnal  to  20.14  of  anhydroos  add,  the 
qoaotity  of  mtiAfdrous  prossic  acid  present 
in  the  98  grains  of  the  acid  forwarded,  was 
eqwal  to  1.67  graina. 
-Ag.Cy.      U-Cy.      Ag.Cy,      H.Cy. 
lOa      :      20.14   s  :   9.3     :     1.87 
Hie  acid,  therefore,  had  a  strength  of  rather 
■HMe  thaa  1.9  percent,  or  nearly  2  per  cent. 
I  pfeanme,  thmfore,  it  was  intended  to  be 
the  acid  of  the  Loadon  Pharmacopoeia. 

Tht  qoanttty  of  acid  taken,  according  to 
Mr.  Stnoger's  evidence,  may  possibly  have 
been  soBsewbat  more. 

tVaees  of  the  acid  were  lonnd  by  Mr. 
Orwin  in  the  flnid  taken  from  the  stomach, 
by  wfaoaa  it  was  sobmitted  to  ezaminatioa. 

This  case,  therefore,  the  leading  features 
of  which  bovehere  been  detailed,  adds  another 
intance  to  those  already  on  reoord,  in  which 
fife  was  not  immediatiely  extingnished  by  a 
fatal  dose  of  the  poison, — in  which  certain 
adatoiplyingconBcionsnesB  and  volition  were 
performed,  and  in  which  death,  as  far  as 
eovld  be  ascertained,  was  not  preceded  either 
by  convulsions  or  the  **  shriek."  It  differs 
from  former  cases  in  this  important  par- 
ticalar,  that  the  actual  quantity  taken,  and 
the  strragth  of  the  preparation,  have  been 
determined.*' — Protnneial Medical  and  Sur- 
giemi  Joamai. 


C^ocrr^ponbence. 

ON  TBX   APPLICATION    OF    LIGATURBS     IN 
THB  aBMOVAL  OV  TUMORS. 

Sir, — I  have  just  read,  in  a  clinical  lec- 
tare  by  Mr.  Cesar  Hawkins,  reported  in 
yoar  joamal  of  the  23d  ult.,  an  account  of 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  a  tuu.or 
Aom  the  lip  in  a  case  of  aneurism  by  anasto- 
■Msis ;  and,  as  the  method  of  passing  the 
%atare  described  by  him  appears  rather 
eomplex,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  to 
yooraotioet — 


Let  a  common  curved  needle,  armed  with 
a  double  ligature,  be  passed  through  the  Up 
from  without  inwards  on  one  aide  of  the 
tumor,  and  then  again  brought  through 
from  within  outwards  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tumor.  Then  let  the  needle  be  cut  off, 
and  one  of  the  threads  be  divided  between 
the  punctures. 

By  this  method  of  proceeding,  the  liga- 
tures will  be  brought  into  precisely  the  same 
.condition  as  after  ths  operation  described  by 
Mr.  Hawkins,  with  the  advantages  of  being 
more  quickly  performed,  and  of  avoiding, 
the  necesaity  for  employing  an  eye-pointed 
needle,  an  instrument  which,  in  the  country, 
is  not  always  at  band. 

Should  you  thiuk  the  above  suggestion 
likely  to  be  of  service,  perhapa  you  will 
oblige  me  by  inserting  it  in  your  valuable 
journal. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Student. 
London,  July  16, 1847. 

ON  HBRCURIAL  8ALITATI0N. 

Sir, — I  see  it  stated  in  your  number  of  the 
9th  inst.,  on  the  authority  of  the  Ann,  d& 
Soc.  M^d.  de  Flandre,  that  "  mercurial  sali- 
vation can  only  be  produced  in  those  per- 
sons who  are  provided  with  teeth."  I. am 
at  a  loss  whether  to  receive  this  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  or  merely  as  an  assertion  that 
may  be  true.  The  case  by  Mons.  Berard 
which  the  above  authority  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  it  appesrs  to  me  very  equivocal :— - 
"  A  woman  having  been  submitted  for  some 
time  to  mercurial  frictions,  at  length  became 
salivated;  but  it  was  remarked  that  the 
increased  flow  of  saliva  was  only  manifetted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  atumpe  qf 
teeth  with  which  her  mouth  was  supplied." 
If  the  salivary  secretion  was  at  all  increased 
by  the  exhibition  of  the  mercurial,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  increase  could  only 
numifett  iteelf,  in  the  first  place,  at  the 
orificee  of  the  salivary  duets,  and  subse- 
quently in  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  among  which, 
however,  I  should  not  think  of  ranking  the 
presence  of  stumps  of  teeth.  If  it  were 
asserted  that  the  gum  manifested  the  action 
of  the  mercuiy  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stumps,  it  would  be  intelligible. 
However,  referring  again  to  the  fact  as- 
serted rather  than  the  illustration  of  it^ 
allow  me  lo  ask  you  and,  through  you,  your 
numerous  readers,  if  it  be  sscertained  that 
mercury  can  be  made  to  produce  its  effects 
only  on  the  mouths  of  persons  possessed  of 
teeth  ;  and  further,  what  distinction  is  to  be 
made,  in  respect  to  this  observation,  between 
infants  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
teeth  and  old  people  who  have  not  even  one 
stump  left  ? 
The  insertion  of  this  communication  in 
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the  columns  of  the  Medical  Gazbtts  will 
much  oblige 

Your  obedient  senrant, 

J.  B.  M. 
London,  Jnly  17«  1817. 


iMeDical  Inttlligenre* 

OW  THV  ttSMUNBRATION  OV  MVDTCAL  OFFI- 
CERS OF  POOR  LAW  UNIONS — MEBTIKO 
OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

On  Tuesday,  July  6th,  a  meeting  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  several  districts  of 
the  Poor-Law  Union  was  held  at  Halifax, 
—  Brook,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  when  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  proposed,  seconded,  and 
carried  unanimously  :-t- 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the 
administration  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor 
is  of  vast  importance ;  moreover,  it  demands 
not  only  skill,  Vat  an  amount  of  patience  and 
forbearance,  as  well  as  a  defiance  of  fatigue 
and  personal  danger,  such  as '  can  alone  be 
found  as  traits  in  the  character  of  a  conscien- 
tious medical  practitioner. 

2.  That  the  medical  attendant  on  the  poor 
Is  necessarily  brought  into  daily  contact  with 
diseases  of  the  greatest  virulence, — that  he 
is  compelled  to  treat  them  under  the  most 
depressing  circumstances, — that  he  often  falls 
a  victim  in  the  fsiithful  discharge  of  his  duty, — 
and,  therefore,  he  needs  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  every  well -principled  mind. 
That  he  has  constantly  to  visit  the  abodes 
where  poverty  and  squalor  reign  triumphant, 
and  on  him  devolves  the  arduous  and  perilous 
duty  of  attempting,  at  all  risks,  to  control 
the  dissemination  of  contagious  diseases  of 
every  type. 

3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
public  services  of  medical  men  are  neither 
properly  understood  nor  duly  appreciated, 
and  the  award  made  to  them  is  on  a  scale 
wholly  incommensurate  with  the  amount  and 
importance  of  the  duties  they  have  to  per- 
form. That  the  stipend  they  receive  does 
not  place  them  on  an  equality  with  an 
Inspector  of  Police,  notwithstanding  which, 
they  are  compelled  not  only  to  furnish  medi- 
cal advice  and  attendance,  but  to  supply  all 
necessary  appliances  and  medicines.  That 
the  smallness  of  the  stipends  now  awarded, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  medical  relief  of  the 
poor  falls,  not  on  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
but,  very  unjustly,  on  the  hard-worked 
medical  officers. 

4.  That  as  one-half  of  the  salaries  of 
medical  officers  is  now  provided  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  purposely  that  means 
may  be  available  for  affording  more  adequate 
remuneration,  Boards  of  Guardians  can  have 
no  excuse  for  withholding  that  just  and 
liberal  allowance  which  is  preeminently  due ; 


but,  on  the  contrary,  have,  from  this  arrange- 
ment,  a  strong  inducement  to  render  the 
profession  a  worthy,  and  not  nnmerited, 
service. 

5.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  (although  medical  officers  do  not  expect 
to  be  remunerated  in  a  manner  equivalent  to 
their  actual  services,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  charges  they  make  to  the  poorest  of 
private  patients),  their  present  salaries  are 
so  extremely  inadequate,  that  they  are 
justified  in  urging  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
a  large  addition,  or  a  fixed  sum  of  78.  fid. 
per  case — renewable,  in  long-continued  ail- 
ments, every  three  months. 

6.  That  thb  meeting  pledges  itself  to  up- 
hold, by  every  means  in  its  power,  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession ; — on 
all  occasions  to  advance  its  best  interests, 
and  promote  the  welfare  of  every  member, 
thus  hoping  to  secure  the  approval  and  sup- 
port of  their  brethren  at  large. 

7.  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  re- 
spectfully submitteiito  the  Board  of  Guardians 
at  an  early  meeting,  with  a  fervent  hope  that 
they  will  be  pleased  to  grant  them  a  patient 
consideration,  and  that  they  may  be  induced 
to  set  an  example  of  duly  appreciating  the 
public  services  of  their  medical  officers, 
whose  lives  are  hourly  jeopardised  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  duty. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr. 
Brook  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  as 
also  to  Messrs.  F.  S.  Garlick  and  Tbos. 
Harrison,  for  their  exertions  in  drawing  the 
meeting  together. 

REPLT  OF  THE  LORD  LIBUTENANT  TO  TBE 
PETITION  OF  THB  IRISH  MEDICAL  PRAC- 
TITIONERS. 

DabUn  Castle,  July  14, 1847. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  inform  you,  with  reference  to 
your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  that  by  the 
Act  10th  Vic.  ch.  22,  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officers  appointed  under  the  9tli 
Vic.  ch.  6,  are  subject  to  such  regulations  as 
may  be  made  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  to  whom  there- 
fore his  Excellency  has  forwarded  the  me- 
morial to  which  you  refer. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
W.  Redinoton. 

W.  R,  Wilde,  Etq, 
15,  Weatland  Row. 

apothecaries'  hall. 
Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  ex- 
amination and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, 15th  inst. — Henry  Alfred  Warburton, 
Websey,  Bradford  —  James  Braid,  Man- 
chester—Chappell  May  Empson,  Crediton, 
Devon  —  James  Lancashire,  Sand,  near 
Bury — Oliver  Pemberton,  Birmingham — 
Hugh  Robert  Rump,  Wells,  Norfolk. 
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On  the  10th  inst.  at  Primrose-hill,  Coventry, 
Henry  Ronalds,  M.D.  aged  59. 

At  Broadwater,  Sussex,  on  the  10th  alt., 
Charies  Mayberry,  Esq.,  surgeon,  R.N.  in 
the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  in  Craven  Street,  Dr. 
Tobio,  R.N.,  sorgeon  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dodcyard,  Devonport. 

Selectionst  from  ^ournab. 


acEPBALocrars  in  tbb  heart. 
A  KOBU8T  woman,  37  years  of  age,  who, 
sonae  years  previonaly,  had  received  a  severe 
blow  over  the  r^on  of  the  heart,  but  had 
never  complained  of  any  symptoms  of  an 
aflSscCion  of  the  chest,  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  aenae  of  pressure  and  distress  in  the 
cheat,  and  died  in  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. On  examining  the  body,  the  blood 
generally  was  found  perfectly  fluid,  and 
witbont  the  slightest  appearance  of  coagu- 
lation anywhere.  The  heart,  which  was  of 
Datnral  size,  and  externally  quite  healthy, 
praented,  on  that  side  of  the  ventricular 
septum  facing  the  right  ventricle,  and  close 
to  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  an 
irrcgoUr  and  somewhat  nlcerated -looking 
crack  or  fissure,  about  three  lin<!s  in  length, 
the  direction  of  which  was  about  parallel  with 
that  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  heart.  This 
aperture  led  into  a  carity  situated  in,  and 
oeeopying  almost  the  whole  of  the  substance 
cit  the  ▼entricnlar  septum.  The  upper  end 
of  this  cavity  made  a  considerable  projection 
into  the  right  ventricle ;  its  lower  end  pro- 
jected alighUy  into  the  left  ventricle.  The 
cavity  itielf  was  about  capable  of  containing 
a  good-Bzed  walnut ;  its  interior  was  lined 
by  a  smooth,  whitish,  and  somewhat  turbid 
membrane,  through  which,  however,  the 
sabjacedt  muscular  fibres,  uneven  and  dis- 
posed in  bundles,  could  be  discerned ;  the 
membrane  could  be  separated  quite  easily 
from  these  muscular  fibres.  Nothing  but 
blood  was  found  in  the  cavity.  In  the  sac 
of  the  left  pleura,  loosely  attached  to  the 
plearal  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  was  found 
the  bag  of  an  acephalocyst,  about  equal  in 
size  to  the  cavity  in  the  ventricular  septum 
of  the  heart ;  its  walls  were  thick  and  tough. 
— .Seteidl'f  Jakrbucher,  No.  1, 1847. 

ON  THB  BUPLOYMENT  OP   COLD  WATER   IN 

CASKS  OF  SBVKAB  BORNS. 

BT  OR.  KdSTBN. 

A  CABS  of  very  extensive  burning,  treated 
Boat  successfully  by  the  prolonged  applica- 
tion of  oold  water,  has  been  recorded  by 
Dr.  Kiisten,  the  particulars  of  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  great  advantage  which  may 
probably  be  derived  from  this  mode  of  treat- 


ment in  most  cases  of  severe  bums.  Dr. 
Kiiston  was  first  led  to  set  a  high  value  on 
the  use  of  cold  water  in  such  cases  by  ob- 
serving the  good  effects  which  resulted  from 
it,  in  the  case  of  his  own  child,  nine  months 
old,  which  was  severely  scalded  about  the 
neck,  chest,  and  abdomen,  by  the  upsetting 
of  a  teakettle  containing  boiling  water. 
The  application  of  cold  water  was  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  child'a  dress 
was  removed:  very  abundant  vesicative 
power  had  already  taken  place  in  the  form 
of  numerous  large  and  small  blisters.  For 
six  boors,  without  intermission,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  wet  cloths  was  continued: 
the  cloths  being  replaced  by  others  as 
quickly  as  they  became  warm.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  the  smaller  vesicles  bad  quite 
disappeared,  and  the  places  occupied  by  the 
larger  ones  were  indicated  by  more  or  less 
intensely  reddened  spots.  The  child  mean* 
while  had  fallen  asleep,  and  it  slept  soundly 
the  whole  night  (the  accident  having  oc- 
curred about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening). 
On  the  following  morning  the  only  trace  of 
the  bum  consisted  of  a  dry  shrivelled  ap- 
pearance of  the  cuticle  on  one  small  spot ; 
and  this  peeled  ofi*  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  case,  however,  in  which  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment  were  espe- 
cially illustrated,  occurred  in  a  brandy 
distiller,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  burst- 
ing of  the  still,  was  extensively  scalded  over 
the  body  by  the  boiling  and  blazing  spirit. 
The  man's  head,  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
was  fortunately  covered  by  a  thick  cloth 
cap,  and  escaped  injury ;  but  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  being  defended  only  by  a 
shirt,  suffered  severely.  "When  seen  by  Dr. 
Kiisten,  about  an  hour  after  the  accident, 
the  patient  was  almost  unconscious  :  he  lay 
moaning,  and  constantly  ejaculating  "  Fire!" 
After  washing  off,  by  means  of  a  watering- 
pot,  the  layers  of  scraped  potatoes  whidi 
had  been  spread  over  the  burned  surface,  it 
was  found  that  over  the  whole  body,  down 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  thighs,  there  was 
scarcely  a  spot  which  was  not  more  or  less 
injured.  The  slightest  degree  of  injury  was 
manifested  by  vesication ;  but  over  Uie  neck, 
chest,  arms,  and  abdomen,  the  skin  in  places 
was  quite  destroyed.  Dr.  Kiisten  imme- 
diately covered  the  entire  burnt  surface  with 
linen  ;  and  for  an  hour  this  was  kept  con- 
stantly cold  and  wet  by  pouring  cold  water 
over  it  from  a  watering-pot.  After  pausing 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  the  application  of 
cold  water  was  renewed,  and  continued  for 
another  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
man  had  recovered  from  his  state  of  partial 
unconsciousness.  He  was  then  left,  with 
directions  that  the  application  of  the 
cold  water  should  be  continued  as  before. 
When  seen  in  about  six  hours  afterwards, 
the  patient  was  in  a  promising  condition : 
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bit  hoB  WIS  alightlj  flnihed;  eyet  open;' 
pnlae  100.  He  oomplaini  of  a  sense  of 
geperal  biiniiiig»  whidi  was  relieved  hj 
drinUng,  and  by  the  repeated  application  of 
cold  water  to  tlie  bamed  snrfaoe.  Tins 
tppfication  was  oontinned  until  the  patient 
complained  of  being  cold.  On  examining 
the  injured  part  the  following  day,  the 
places  which  were  prcTioosly  occupied  by 
the  Tesicatioos  were  indicated  only  by  in- 
tense redness ;  the  other  part  had  much  the 
same  appearance  as  before  :  portions  of  the 
destroyed  skin  came  off  on  removing  tiie 
dressing.  The  injured  parts  were  then 
dressed  with  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  and 
kept  constantly  wet  by  sprinkling  cold 
watfr  on  them.  The  patient  had  some 
eleep  during  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  reddened  portions  of  skin  had  re* 
snmed  almost  their  natund  colour:  com- 
mencing granulations  were  observed  along 
the  margins,  and  within  the  spaces  of  the 
eurfaces,  where  the  skin  had  been  destroyed. 
The  pulse  was  90,  the  thirst  less  intense, 
and  the  tongue  less  dry  than  on  the  pre- 
cecHng  day.  For  nine  more  days  the  same 
treatment  was  continued,  and  with  the  hap- 
piest results,  for  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 
wounds  were  almost  healed. 

In  the  treatment  of  such  severe  wounds 
by  this  mode,  the  dressing  must,  of  course, 
be  changed  at  lesst  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

Dr.  Kusten  mentions  one  or  two  other 
instances,  in  which  the  healing  of  bums,  of 
•various  degrees  of  severity,  was  effected 
most  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  by  this  con- 
tinued application  of  cold  water. — Ca9per*$ 
IToehensekH/t,  Mai  1,  1847. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mbtropolis 

Mhtrimg  ike  week  ending  Saturday,  July  10. 

Av.  ofi  Sum. 
Males....  470 
Females..  461 


BlUTHS. 

Males....  618 
Females..  581 

1199 


Deaths. 
Males....  434 
Females..  448 

883 


Dbaths  IK  DisrsaaNT  Disraicrs* 

<84  ht  mmmher  s-^RtfiatfWTM'*  DUMete,  139. 

Pejmtatimi,  in  1841, 1,915,104.) 

WBST—KeniiDffton:  Cheliea;  St.  Ueorae, 
Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St.Martm 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  S0l«396)    139 

NoHTH  —  St.  Marylebone  ;  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  866,308)    188 

CswTaAL— St. Giles  and  St  George;  Strand; 
Bolhom;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London ;  West  London ;  the  City  of 
London   (Pop.  S74J59)    151 

BAST^Shoreditcb ;  Bethnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  Geonre  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar Pop.  393,347)    173 

South ~ St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondaey ;  St.  Geor^re.  Sonthwark  ; 
Newini^on;  Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham ;  Camberwell ;  Rotherhithe ; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479^469)    3S3 


Total  . 


Causes  or  Dbath. 

All  Causes 

SPBciriEo  Causes 

1.  ;^paMAe(orBpidemie,BBdemlc, 
Contajirioas)  Diteaeet . 
Sporadic  Di»e«»e»f  vis.— 
S.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  ftc.  of  unoer- 

tainseat   

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Manow,  Nerves, 
and  Senses  

4.  LnnjTs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  ... 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Onrans  of  Digestion    

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Sec. 

8.  Childbirth,    Diseases   of   the 

Uterus,  Ac 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  ikc 

10.  Skin,  CeilntarTissae,  ftc 

ll.OtdA«e , 

IS.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


915 


193 
156 


At.  of 

68am. 


MS 

187 


336 
35 


94 
8 


10 


38 


The  Ibllowinsr  is  a  selection  of  the  nmnbersof 
Deaths  fhnn  the  most  important  special  causes  ^ 

Q>BTnlsion 4S 


Small-pox S2 

Measles  44 

Scarlatina 18 

Hoopinfc-Gongh..  18 
Typhus   58 


Sudden  deaths  . 


Hydrocephalus..  38 

Apoplexy 17 

Paralysis 31 


Bronchitis 36 

Pnpumonia 86 

Phthisis 114 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  ftc.    S 

Teethinjr n 

Dis.  Stomach,  ftc.    7 
Dis.  of  Liver,  8bc  SO 


Childbirth 

Dis.ofUteras,&c. 


RxMA'^Ks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
58  below  ths  summer  avenge.  The  deaths  ftmn 
small-pox,  measles,  sad  typhvs  fever,  are  conai* 
derably  above  the  aversge  of  the  « 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Blean  Height  of  Barometer 99*88 

"         "         Thermometer*  65*5 

Self-registenng  do.>>  ....  max.  106*4  min.  30*5 

**    in  the  Thames  water    —     70*8     —    63*5 

•  Ffom  It  obMTtRtlona  Atilj,       ^  Svn. 

Rain,  in  inches,  *04 :  sum  of  the  dally  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteoroioffieal.^Ttie  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  4*5  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Ormerod  for  the  contribu. 
tion  with  which  he  has  favoured  us. 

We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  insertini;  Dr.  C. 
Elam*s  paper  on  the  Pathology  of  Diabetes 

Communications  have  been  received  from  the 
following  gentlemen :~  Dr.  W.  H.  Madden* 
Torquay—Dr.  B.  H.  Orpen,  Birkenhead-^ir 
C.  Scndamore--  Mr.  F.  S.  Garlick  -  '<  An 
Bapectsnt."— Mr.  J.  Grantham* 


24)ittroit  iBrlitfhl  0a^mt. 
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Icttvceft. 

LB€TVRB8 
ON  TBE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD, 
DeUveni  •t  ike  Middlesex  Jffoipiial, 

Bt  Cravlbs  West,  M.D. 

f%yfEirt«n- AccoQchenr  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Hid- 
wifcTj  at,  the  Middlesex  Hoapital,  and  Senior 
Wiyiarian  to  tbe  ftoyal  Inirma  ry  for  Children 


Lbctvui  VIL 

SHm^  h^iammatitm  of  the  brain — Us 
dferemtet  from  hydrocephalus — occa^ 
thmai  extreme  rapidity  of  ite  course — 
eaaee  in  illustration — morbid  appear' 
emees — frequent  connection  with  menin- 
fftis  qf  the  cord — extreme  rarity  as  an 
idropathie  affection^  tr  'atment, 

i^iammaiion  of  the  brain,  succeeding  to 
disease  of  the  ear — digression  concern- 
ing otitis — its  symptoms — distinctions 
heiweeu  it  and  it^mmation  of  the  brain 
— treatment  —  chronic  diarrh<ea,  with 
diaemse  qf  the  temporal  bone — case. 

Fhtebiiis  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater — 
ciremmstttMces  under  which  it  occurs — 
H  sewneiimes  succeeds  to  large  collections 
qfpus  in  distant  organs — cases  in  illvs- 


GBinxBMXN^ — We  have  been  engaged  at 
our  laat  two  meet  logs  with  the  study  of  one 
farm  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  in  the 
joang  subject.  We  found  hydrocephalua  to 
be  an  affection  almost  ezclnsively  confined 
to  children  whose  previous  health  had  been 
iodiffereat,  who  had  shown  some  indications 
of  phthisis,  or  in  whose  family  phthisical 
dianae  existed.  We  observed  its  develop- 
ment to  be  gradual,  its  progress  often  tardy, 
and  attended  with  irregular  remissions; 
hot  iu  tttoe  almost  always  fatal.  The 
aberationa  of  structure  diseoverod  after 
death  were  seen  to  he  slight  at  the  con- 
vexity of  the  brain,  bnt  very  obvious  at  its 
beae,  where,  in  addition  to  the  effects  of 
infl^mmatioQ,  the  membranes  often  present 
m  peculiar  granular  appearance.  The  fluid 
cootained  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  is 
•InMMt  alwayi  transparent,  and  toberde  is 
^aeoveicd  in  aome,  often  in  maay«  of  the 
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pot  abaodant,  especifdly  about  tiie  coaacc 
Sttrlwe  of  the  brain,  where  it  aomecioMB 
forms  a  layer  concealing  the  ooavoiaiWMB 
from  viev.  Moreover,  the  fluid  that  ocoii- 
pies  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  as  well  as 
that  within  the  veatrides*  ia  turbid  and 
mixod  with  lyvph,  vhik  the  membfaiMS 
preseot  no  trace  of  that  grannlar  appear- 
ance  ao  remarkable  in  trae  hydrooepbsiiMi, 
and  the  variooa  oigans  of  th«  body  am  Ino 
from  tuberole. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  aynptooia  hf 
which  this  diaea«e  was  attended  during  the 
lifo-time  of  the  patient,  we  ahall  most  Uke^ 
fiod  that  they  present  fresh  reasons  far  dit- 
tiogttishaog  betweto  it  and  hydroeephalai. 
We  ahall  learn  that  the  attack  came  oa  » 
a  previoosly  healthy  child,  that  it  was 
either  nsheied  in  by  coavulaions,  or  that 
they  aoon  «eeurred,  that  they  retornad 
'often,  and  probably  that  they  continaad 
with  but  little  i.ttermiasioB  until  death  took 
place.  We  shall  be  told,  moreover,  that 
the  disease  sets  in  with  violent  vomitios 
and  intense  febrile  esoitement,  and  that 
having  comnenoed  thus  severely,  it  advaaeod 
rai^y  and  without  remission,  to  its  latal 
termination,  which  may  have  arrived  in  the 
cottiae  of  a  few  hours,  and  is  seldom  delayed 
beyond  the  first  week. 

Some  oases  of  this  simple  eaoephelttia 
ane  recorded  by  Golis,  under  the  namcaf 
Water-atroke ;  I  will  select  aoe  of  them  as 
affording  a  good  specimen  of  the  moat  acute 
form  of  the  ^disease.* 

*'  A  little  girl,  14  aMmfcbs  M,  who  was 
healthy  and  strong  and  fat,  was  suddeaiy 
seised  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  alter  a 
reatlt^s  night,  with  violent  fever  and  fright- 
ful general  convuUions.  Medical  assiatanee 
was  at  once  obtained,  and  in  leas  than  thirty 
minutes  from  the  commencement  of  Abe 
attack,  four  leeches  were  applied  behind  the 
ears,  which  drew  three  ounoes  of  blood: 
calomel  and  other  remedies  were  adminia- 
teced  internally,  and  musUrd  poultices  wese 
put  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  These  meanuivs 
aoon  alleviated  the  symptoms,  but  the  relief 
lasted  for  but  a  very  short  time  ;  the  fever 
jretomed  as  intensely  as  before,  convulsions 
came  on  again,  attended  with  opisthotonoi, 
and  the  child  beca<De  comatose.  Hemi- 
plegia succeeded;  the  pupiU  became  ex- 
tremely oontracted  ;  complete  loss  of  vision, 
and  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  mo^cles  of 
the  face,  soon  followed,  and  thirteen  hours 
after  the  first  oonvulsKTe  seisure,  in  spite  of 
most  appropriate  and  energetic  treatment, 
the  little  child  died. 

**  The  vessels  of  the  scalp  were  loaded  with 
blood,  and  the  skull  Was  so  intensely  oon- 
.gested  as  to  appear  of  a  deep  bine  colour ; 
the  ainnses  were  full  of  coagulated  blood 
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joized  with  lymph,  and  all  the  TeawU  of  the 
hnin  tod  its  membraooi  were  enlarged  and 
taigtd  with  blood. 

I*  A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  lymph 
eoTered  the  convolutiona  of  the  brain  and 
the  corpua  calloanm  like  a  falae  membrane, 
and  (nmiahed  a  delicate  lining  to  the  lateral 
Tentriclea,  whose  walls  were  softened  and  in 
part  broken  down.  The  ventricles  con- 
tained about  ^iij.  of  tnrbid  serum,  and  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  lymph  at  the 
base  of  the  brain/' 

Aa  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  this 
moat  rapid  form  of  meningitis,  1  will  draw 
for  another  illustration  of  it  upon  that 
Talnable  storehouse  of  facta.  Dr.  Aber- 
erombie's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain.* 

<*  A  child,  aged  2  yean,  21st  May.  1826, 
was  suddenly  seized  in  the  momiog  with 
severe  and  long-continued  convulsions.  It 
left  her  in  a  dull  and  torpid  state,  in  which' 
ahe  did  not  seem  to  recognise  the  persons 
about  her.  She  had  lain  in  this  state  for 
aeveral  houn,  when  the  -convulsion  re- 
turned, and  during  the  following  night  it 
recurred  a  third  time,  and  was  very  severe 
and  of  long  continuance*  I  saw  her  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  and  while  I  was  sitting 
by  her,  she  was  again  attacked  with  severe 
and  long-continued  convulsion,  which  af- 
fected every  part  of  the  body,  the  foce  and 
the  eyes  in  particular  being  frightfully  dis- 
torted. The  connten-«nce  was  pale,  and 
expressive  of  eihaustion ;  the  pulse  fre- 
quent :  her  bowels  had  been  freely  opened 
by  medicine  previously  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Beilby,  and  the  motions  were  dark  and  un- 
healthy. Farther  purging  waa  employed, 
with  topical  bleeding,  cold  appltca'ions  to 
the  head,  and  blistering.  After  this  attack 
she  continued  free  from  convulsion  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  23d ;  in  the  interval  she 
liad  remained  in  a  partially  comatose  state, 
with  frequent  starting ;  pulse  frequent,  but 
feeble ;  pupil  rather  dilated :  she  took  sonrte 
food.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  the  con- 
vulsion returned  with  great  severity ;  and 
on  the  24  th  there  was  a  constant  succession 
of  paroxysms  during  the  whole  day,  with 
sinking  of  ihe  vital  powere ;  and  she  died 
early  in  the  evening. 

"  On  removing  the  dura  mater,  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  brain  appeared  in  many  places 
covered  by  a  deposition  of  adventitious 
membrane  betwixt  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater.  It  was  chiefly  found  above  the 
openings  between  the  convolutions,  and  in 
some  places  appeared  to  dip  a  li  tie  way 
between  them.  The  arachnoid  membrane 
when  deUched  appeared  to  be  healthy,  but 
the  pia  mater  waa  throughout  in  the  highest 
state  of  vascularity,  especially  between  the 
convolutions ;  and  when  the  brain  was  cut 

«  Case  10,  p.  52. 


vertically,  the  apacea  between  the  eofsvoln* 
tions  were  moat  .strikingly  asarked  by  a 
bright  line  of  vivid  redness,  produced  by 
the  inflamed  membrane.  There  waa  no 
effusion  in  the  ventricle,  and  no  other 
morbid  appeamioe." 

It  would  not  answer  any  useful  purpose 
to  multiply  the  recital  of  oasea,  aince  thongb 
there  are  great  varietiea  in  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  yet  its  genera]  features  are  the  aanae 
in  almoat  every  inatanoe,  and  will,  I  think, 
usually  be  recognised  by  yon  as  betokening 
an  affection  very  different  from  ordinasy 
hydrocephalus. 

The  morbid  appf*arancea  are  sometimet 
found  to  vary  both  in  their  degree  and  in  their 
extent,  without  any  oorretponding  difference 
being  observed  in  the  symptoms.    With  the 
exception  of  its  course  being  more  rapid, 
Golis's  case  differed  but  little  fram  that  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Abererombie.       I   believe 
that  in  the  majority  of  mstanoea  the  linings 
of  the  ventricfea  is  affected,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  common  for  the  membranes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  to  be  involved  in  the 
disease,  than  for  it  to  be  entirely  limited  to 
those  at  the  convexity.      It  may  also  be 
doubted    whether    the    membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord   are  not  also  affected  in    the 
greater  number  of  cases ;  but  unfortunately 
the  histories  of  but  few  post-mortees  ex- 
aminations contain  complete  details    with 
reference  to  their  condition.      I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining  five  fatal  caaeo 
of  acute  meningitis  in  infants  or  children, 
and  in  three  of  these  there  waa  not  only 
abundant  deposit  of  lymph  on  the  surface  of 
the  convoltt'ions,  but  it  waa  effused  copiously 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  the  ventricles  ooq- 
tained  turbid  serum  intermixed  with  flakes 
of  lymph ;  and  the  ri.embranes  of  the  spinal 
cord  were  inflamed,  and   coated  in  many 
parts  with  lymph  and  pus.      In  all  of  theae 
three  cases  the  children  were  under  a  year 
old,  and  the  disesse  came  on  without  any 
assignsble  cause,  aa  it  did  also  in  the  case  of 
another  little  boy,  aged  13  months.    In  that 
instance,   however,  no  lymph  was  effused 
anywhere;   the  ventricles  contained  only  a 
small  quantity  of  transparent  fluid,  and  the 
most  remarkable  appearance  consisted  in  an 
intense  injection  of  the  pia  mater  of  the 
convexity  and  of  the  surfisce  of  the  convolu- 
tions   for    about  two  lines  in  depth,  the 
cerebral  substance  in  that  situation  beis^ 
softened,  so  that  portions  of  it  were  re- 
moved when  the  pia  mater  was  stripped  off. 
In  another  instance,  where  all  the  symptome 
of  encephalitis  succeeded  to  an  injury  of  the 
neck  and  bead,  the  membranes  at  the  con. 
vexity  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  choroid, 
plexuses  and  the  velum  interpositum,  were 
intensely  red  ;   there  was'  much  effusion  fn. 
the  sub-arachnoid  tissue ;   not  much  in  the 
lateral  ventricles,  though  thdr  lining  irsis 
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oOBsUerably  thiekeiwd.  Tba  sobstance  of 
Cfaa  bnm  was  injected  an^  much  tofter  than 
amtotwl,  opecially  towards  the  centre  of  the 
orgpB  and  al  its  left  aide.  In  both  of  these 
«Baea  tfaa  menbranea  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
were  perfectly  healthy,  bat  the  spinal  cord 


I  have  seen  two  other  cases  in  which  I 
bdiD?e  that  inflammation  existed  of  the 
neiiiogea  both  of  the  brain  and  spiaal  cord. 
bttt  in  wbicb  1  had  no  opportunity  of  making 
ao  examination  after  death.  These  seven 
fMifi  oonatitate  the  whole  of  my  experience 
in  this  formidable  disease. 

Aoite  inflammatioo  of  the  brain  or  its 
inembcanes  ia  fortunately  of  very  rare  occur- 
leoee  ie  childhood,  except  as  the  result  of 
iinctnre  of  the  skull,  or  of  injury  to  the  head 
or  Deck.  Exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
kas  been  known  to  induce  it ;  somedroes  it 
oeears  in  children  who  are  apparently  re- 
eoveriiii^  from  scarlatina;  and  at  other 
tftmea  it  occurs  without  our  being  able  to 
traee  it  to  any  definite  cause. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  our 
I  must  be,  in  the  main,  the  same  as 
ahoidd  employ  to  combat  the  acute 
of  any  other  vital  organ, 
purgatives,  mercurials,  and  the 
of  cold,  are  the  grand  means  on 
which  we  must  rely ;  and  these  must  be  used 
with  an  naapering  hand  if  we  would  have 
any  chanee  of  saving  oar  patient.  Our 
pracpeet  of  success,  however,  depends 
ahttosc  entirdy  upon  our  seeing  the  patient 
at  the  Ycry  outset.  The  case  which  1 
quoted  from  Golia  shewed  you  what  exten- 
sve  ouacfaiaf  may  occur  in  thirteen  hours, 
and  JeatenrrB  are  on  record  in  which  a 
grcnter  aasount  of  iirjury  has  been  discovered 
after  a  still  shorter  train  of  symptoms 
£ven  in  those  casea  which  do  not  run  this 
cstremely  rapid  course,  and  in  which  the 
asiaobief  found  after  death  is  not  so  conside- 
mbJe,  there  ia  little  less  need  for  speedy  as 
w«ll  as  active  interference,  for  if  life  be  pro- 
knged  for  a  day  or  two  without  the  disease 
beioig  overcome,  the  patient  often  sinks  into 
an  exhaoated,  or,  aa  the  French  call  it,  an 
BGUDC  condition,  in  which  active  tceatment 
can  no  longer  be  ventured  on. 

Formidable  thouifh  these  cases  are,  yet, 
if  accn  esrl^,  and  treitei  actively,  they 
■any  be  iVKanied  more  hopefully  than  those 
in  vahich  the  brain  and  its  membrunes  be. 
eome  ioflaaied  in  coosequeooe  of  the  exten 
M»a  to  Ihem  of  disease  beginning  without 
the  MkolL  Too  will  occasionally  see  in- 
Maoeea  a(  tbia  occurrence  in  children  who 
hive  anAerad  from  acrofulooa  disease  of  the 
eervieal  vertebre,  when  a  life  of  suffering  is 
lerminatiod  by  a  most  painful  death ;  or  in- 
iammaCion  of  the  brain,  proving  very 
aaiekly  liatal«  may  come  on  in  a  child  who 
Mm  kai^  ha4  diachaf|e  frpin  the  ^ar^  with 


occasional  attacks  of  ear-ache.  Vague 
threatenings  of  mischief  in  the  head  may 
perhaps  have  existed  for  some  time,  just 
suflBcient  to  excite  your  apprehension,  but 
not  so  serious  or  definite  as  to  call  for  de- 
cided interference;  and  yet,  when  death 
takes  place,  you  will  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  existence  of  lesions  so 
extensive  and  of  such  long  stending  as  a 
post-mortem  examination  discovers,  with 
the  long- continued  absence  of  definite  cere- 
bral symptoms. 

In  Dr.  Abercrombie's  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Brain,*  an  account  is  given  of  a  boy, 
aged  14  years,  who  had  been  affected  for 
two  months  with  headache  and  discharge  of 
matter  from  the  right  ear.  A  week  before 
his  death  the  pain  increased,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  great  debility,  giddiness,  and 
some  voiniting.  He  continued  in  this  stete, 
without  stopor  or  any  other  remarkable 
symptom,  until  the  day  of  his  death,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seixed  with  convulsions,  and 
died.  An  abscess  was  found  in  the  middle 
tobe  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
and  another  in  the  cerebellum,  and  there 
was  extensive  caries  of  the  pars  petrosa, 
with  effusion  of  three  ounces  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles. 

I  have  quoted  this  case  in  order  to  im- 
press upon  your  minds  that  every,  even 
the  slig  itest,  indication  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance is  to  be  looked  on  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  in  children  who  have  suffered  from 
chronic  otorrhoea.  Your  solicitude  must  be 
redoubled  if  the  discharge  from  the  meatus 
had  ever  been  attended  with  the  formation 
of  abscesses  at  the  back  of  the  ear,  or 
burrowing  between  the  cartilage  and  the 
bone,  since  they  would  render  it  extremely 
probable  that  caries  of  the  bone  had  existed, 
and  that  the  membranes  of  the  brain  hatl 
been  reached  -by  the  advance  of  the  disease. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  occasionally 
supervenes  on  disease  of  the  internal  ear, 
even  though  there  have  been  no  actual  ex- 
posure of  the  dura  mater  by  destruction  of 
the  bone,  and  though  attecks  of  otitis  have 
not  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Attecks 
ot  otitis,  indeed,  are  of  importence,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  occasional  super- 
vention upon  Ihem  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  but  also-  on  account  of  the  severe 
suffering  by  which  they  are  always  attended. 
In  many  instences,  too,  needless  alarm  may 
be  excited  hy  the  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ear  being  supposed  to  betoken 
that  the  brain  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
chief; and  hence  it  is  very  desirable  to 
become  familiar  with  the  diagnostic  marks 
that  distinguish  the  less  from  the  more 
dangerous  affection. 

*  FRge  137 ;  quoted  ftom  Mr.  Farkinsoui  Iq 
London  Med,  Repoaitor},  Ifarch,  |8}7, 
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laAuinaftion  of  Ui«  iDtemal  ear  to  no«t 
ft«q««it  kefbpe  tke  eMipietimi  of  the  flnt 
dBDiitiOB,  and  is  by  no  neam  rare  io  yoang 
chMiCtt  wW  am  perfectly  voable  to  point 
cmt  tbe  seal  of  their  anfleriiiga.  The  attack 
•MdetUnea  eomea  on  qoite  aoddeaty,  but 
iMMUy  the  child  is  fretfok  and  kngaid  for  a 
period  varying  from  a  few  hoars  to  one  or 
two  days  before  acute  pain  Is  experienced. 
In  this  pNoMNiitory  sti^e,  however,  it  will 
often  ery,  if  tossed  or  nioved  briskly,  and 
noise  seems  unpleasant  to  it,  and  it  doe^  not 
care  to  be  played  with;  while  children 
iphe  avs  sHU  at  the  breast  shew  a  dis- 
inelioation  to  sack,  though  they  will  take 
ibed  from  a  spoon.  The  in&nt  seeks  to 
i«st  its  head  on  its  mother's  sboolder,  or, 
if  lying  in  its  eet,  moves  its  head  uneasily 
from  side  to  side,  and  than  buries  its 
fhee  in  the  pillow.  If  yon  watch  closely, 
you  will  see  that  it  is  always  the  same  side 
of  the  bead  whtqh  it  se^  to  bury  in  the 
pillow,  or  to  rest  on  its  nurse's  arm,  a»d 
that  no  other  posttien  seems  to  give  any 
ease  except  this  one,  whi^,  sfter  much  rest* 
Isssness,  the  ebild  will  take  up,  and  to 
irhioh,  if  disturbed,  it  will  always  return. 
The  gentle  sappert  to  the  ear  seems  to 
soothe  the  little  patient ;  it  cries  itself  to 
sleep,  bat  after  a  short  doze  some  fresh 
twinge  of  pain  arouses  it,  or  some  socidental 
movement  disturbs  it,  and  it  awakes  crying 
akrad,  and  refosmg  to  be  pacified,  and  may 
osntinna  so  for  hours  together.  Sometimes 
the  eatemal  ear  is  red,  snd  the  hand  is  ofren 
applied  to  the  affected  side  of  the  head ;  but 
neither  of  these  symptoms  is  constant.  The 
Intensity  of  the  pain  seldom  htots  for  more 
Ihan  a  few  hcrars,  when  a  copious  dfschargo 
ol  offensive  pus  takes  place  from  the  ear, 
aad  the  child  is  wdl.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
Hwa  complete  cure  does  not  take  place,  but 
the  earsche  abates,  or  altogether  oeates  for 
ft  day  or  two,  and  then  returns,  no  disdmrge, 
or  but  a  very  scanty  discbarge,  taking  phice, 
while  for  weeks  togstber  the  child  has  but 
Ibw  intervals  of  per|bct  ease.  In  infants 
earache  seldom  follows  this  chronic  course, 
though  I  have  oocasionally  seen  it  do  so  in 
0lder  children. 

In  children  who  are  too  young  to  express 
Useir  sufferings,  the  violence  of  their  cries, 
ooopled  with  the  absence  of  all  indications 
of  diaesaein  the  chest  or  abdomen,  naturally 
liad  to  the  saspicioa  of  something  being 
wrong  in  the  head.  There  are  three  cir- 
oumstances,  however,  which  may  satisfy 
yoQ  that  the  oane  is  not  one  of  ordinary 
bydrooephalus :  the  child  does  not  vomit, 
the  bowels  are  not  constipated,  and  there  is 
INife  little  febrile  disturbance.  The  loud  and 
passionate  cry,  the  dread  of  movement,  and 
the  evident  relief  aflbrdrd  by  resting  one 
aide  of  the  brad,  are  evidaoees  of  the  ear 
being  affected ;  while  in  many  instances  the 


movement  of  the  hand  to  Che  head,  and  th^ 
redness  of  the  externa!  ear.  with  the  swelling 
of  the  meatus,  concur  to  make  the  diagnosis 
easy.  Sometimes,  when  in  doubt,  you  will 
be  able  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  cause 
of  suflering  is  in  the  ear,  by  pressing  the 
cartilages  of  the  organ  slightly  inwards^ 
which  will  produce  very  evident  pain  on  the 
affected  side,  while,  if  practised  on  the  other 
side,  it  wBl  not  occasion  any  suffering. 

llie  treatment  of  this  painful  affection  i» 
very  simple.  In  many  instances  the  suffer- 
ing  is  greatly  relieved  by  warm  fomentctionSf 
or  by  applying  to  the  ear  a  poultice  of  hot 
bran  or  camomile-flowera.  A  little  oil^ 
to  which  some  laudanum  baa  been  added, 
may  be  dropped  into  the  ear,  and  repeated 
from  time  to  time ;  while,  if  the  pain  be 
extremely  severe,  or  have  continued  for 
several  hours,  it  may  be  wise  to  ^>ply  a  few 
leeches  to  the  msstoid  process.  If  the  ear- 
ache rKurn  frequently,  a  small  blister 
should  be  applied  behind  the  ear,  or  sbght 
vesication  may  be  produced  by  means  of 
the  aoftum  cantharidis. 

The  possible  supervention  of  inflammatioa 
of  the  brain  must  of  course  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  any  indication  of  its  approach, 
must  be  immediately  combated;  bat  for* 
tunately  this  occurs  less  frequently  as  a  com- 
plication of  otitis  than  as  a  sequela  of  long-- 
continued  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear, 
which  has  probubly  been  attended  with 
constant  though  not  very  severe  pain  in  the 
head.  A  Httle  boy,  4  years  old,  has  for 
some  time  been  under  my  care  who  has 
suffered  for  the  last  eighteen  months  froia 
purulent  discharge  of  a  very  offensive  cha- 
racter from  both  ears.  After  this  discharge 
had  continued  for  six  months,  an  abscess 
formed  behind  the  left  ear,  which,  on  being 
opened ,  gave  issue  to  ^ij .  of  very  foetid  pus.  A 
month  afterwardsB  large  portion  of  the  maatoid 
processof  thelefttemporal  bone  was  exfoliated, 
and  for  several  weeks  after  this  occurrence  the 
left  side  of  the  Aice  was  frequently  throwa 
into  a  state  of  twitching  movement,  which 
showed  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
portio  dura  had  been  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease. This  symptom  has  disappeared  for 
the  past  nine  months,  but  the  discharge 
continues  ss  foetid  as  ever,  though  now 
much  more  profuse  from  the  right  than 
from  tfte  left  ear ;  and  the  abscess  has  \oag 
ceased  to  discharge,  though  a  fistalous 
opening  still  continues,  which  leads  down  to 
the  diseased  bone.  This  little  boy  is  in 
almost  constant  suffering  from  headache. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  quit^ 
prevents  his  sleeping,  snd  then  it  wilt  abate 
for  several  days  or  weeks  without  any  evi- 
dent csose.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  but  that  sooner  or  later  an  acute  at^ 
teck  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  will  come  on,  and  prove  cjuickly  fatal« 
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In  tbose  cases  where  oflTenstTe  pariform 
discbarfe  from  the  ear  has  been  of  long 
flDBthmaocOy  ana  the  nnitter  is  sometiflies 
tinged  or  streaked  with  blood,  astringent 
injecttons  fliost  be  vsed  o«Iy  with  the 
greatest  ewre,  while  their  employment  is  not 
at  all  advisable  if  exibtEitfoa  of  bone  has 
taken  place,  since  in  saefa  a  ease  not  oaly  is 
tbe  intcmal  ear  disorgantaed,  bat  the  dam 
mater  has  iFery  probably  become  ezpoaed. 
Attention  to  cleanliness,  by  freqnently  sy- 
ringing ont  tbe  ear  with  warm  water,  in  a 
solntion  of  gr.  j.  or  gr.  ij«  of  the  acetate  of 
had  in  an  onnce  of  water,  would  be  aU  the 
topical  treatment  on  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  Tentare,  while  the  most  sedaloos  attention 
smst  be  paid  to  the  general  health  of  the 
patient. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  notice  one  sia- 
gnlar  form  of  cerebral  disease,  which,  thoagh 
not  confined  to  children,  is  seen  mnch 
oflener  among  them  than  among  adolta, 
namely,  phlebitis  of  the  sinoses  of  the  dura 
mater.  In  grown  persons  it  has  usnaily 
tacceeded  to  some  injury  of  the  head,  but 
in  the  child  it  has  generally  been  observed 
as  a  consequence  of  long-continued  puruJent 
dprrhoea,  combioed  with  disease  of  the  tern- 
poral  bone,  or  it  has  been  connected  with 
disease  of  the  frontal  sinvses,  or  has  followed 
in  abscess  of  the  scalp.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances,  also,  it  has  seemed  to  be  exckad  by 
the  presence  of  large  collertions  of  pus  in 
dfstaat  parts  of  the  body.  M.  Tonnel^, 
who  has  written  a  very  Tslnable  paper  on 
milamroation  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mater  in  children,  records  one  instance  in 
which  ic  coincided  with  a  pleuritic  effusioo ; 
and  a  somewhat  similar  ease  has  come 
nnder  my  own  notice,  which  I  will  nlale, 
partly  on  account  of  its  rarity,  partly 
oecauae  it  illustrates  exceedingly  well  tbe 
morbid  appearances  observed  in  cases  of  this 
description. 

A  healthy  Kttle  girl  was  attacked  by  scar- 
latina, when  eight  months  old.  The  attack 
was  not  severe,,  but,  after  it  had  passed  away, 
she  did  not  regain  her  previous  health,  but 
continued  restless  and  feverish ;  she  was 
sometimes  sick,  and  her  eyelids  were  often 
slightly  swollen.  A  fortnight  after  the  rash 
appeared,  she  had  one  or  two  violent  coo- 
Tulsive  seizures,  but  they  ceased  after  h^ 
rums  were  lanced,  and  did  not  appeaf  to  be 
m  any  way  connected  with  her  subseqoenc 
illness.  She  continued  out  of  health  until 
she  was  10)  months  old,  when  her  mother 
noticed,  ip  addition  to  the  paffiness  of  the 
eyelids,  a  swelling  of  the  legs  and  ab- 
domen, for  which  she  came  under  my 
oare  when  elavrn  months  old.  The  legs 
were  then  very  oedematous,  and  flaetua- 
tion  was  distinctly  felt  through  the  pa- 
xietes  of  the  abdomen^  the  urin^  being 
scanty  and  high  coloured.     In  the  coune 


of  about  three  wteks  her  eundidon  haifrlBB- 
proved  eonsiderablf ,  the  urine  hcsing;  h^ 
creased  much,  the  anasarca  heving  greaHly 
diminished,  and  tbe  abdemen  behig  1)  indl 
teas  in  elrcnmlbivnoe.  A  fit  of  iiiamilsleHi 
new  eane  on  without  avf  apparent  sanai^ 
but  no  symptoms  of  cerebral  mischief  foi. 
lowed  it,  and  tbe  convulsion  dhi  nne  retasai 
After  the  hipse  of  another  week  a  disebat^ 
of  sero-puruleat  fluid  took  place  from  tie 
mnbillcus,  and  eootinned  fbr  sef«ral  days  in 
quantities  of  from  a  quarter  te  half  a  pint 
daily.  This  dischsfge  was  attended  witil 
an  imprevenent  rather  than  a  deterioratieB 
in  the  child's  heaich  ;  bat  after  it  had  eom. 
tinned  fbr  eletea  days,  fiever  snd  dpspaeea 
suddenly  came  on,  with  dulneas  on  peroaa^ 
sion  over  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and 
absence  of  respiratory  mnrmnr  ia  that  sita^ 
tion.  The  disebarge  ceased  tor  m  week 
daring  tbe  urgency  of  the  thoiade  syasyt 
tome,  but  these  reappeared  thoagh  scanti^ 
The  child  now  grew  thinner  and  weaker,  and 
aank  into  a  state  of  hectic.  No  new  symfr- 
tom  came  on  tiH'  she  was  suddenly  seised 
with  extreme  iUntnesa,  ameuating  to  almeet 
perfect  sg^neope.  She  rallied,  bowevais 
under  the  »«  of  stimalsnts,  but  48  honni 
afterwards  the  faintness  returaed,  and  ter^ 
minated  in  death,  without  any  convotaSon 
hairing  preuided  it,  jvst  5)  months  after 
the  attack  of  scariatina,  and  two  monlhi 
alter  she  came  under  my  care. 

On  an  examination  of  the  body  aftar 
death,  pleurisy  of  tbe  right  side  was  iHa^ 
covered  with  about  ^v).  of  pus  ia  the  right 
pleura,  and  perrtDUitis  with  Olij.  of  pas  ia 
the  abdemen ;  the  pasNige  being  still  traen- 
able  through  whieh  the  fluid  had  escaped  at 
the  umbllieosw 

Tbe  dnra  mater  adhersd  firmly  tO'  the 
skull,  along  the  posterior  half  of  the  loagl*- 
tudtaal  sinae,  at  the  torcuhir  Heropbili,  and 
along  the  left  latent  siaas ;  but  elsewhere  it 
was  easily  detached  from  the  craoiun. 

The  sinuses  on  the  right  side  were  healthyr, 
but  tb^  blood  within  them  was  almost  en- 
tirely coagulated.  The  posterior  half  of  tl» 
longitudinal  rinus,  the  torcular,  the  left  foie^ 
ral  and  left  ooeipital  sinuses,  were  blocked 
up  with  fibrinous  coagulum,  precisely  sneh 
as  one  sees  in  inflamed  veins,  and  the  elot 
extended  into  the  internal  jugular  vein. 
The  coats  of  the  tongitodinal  and  of  the 
inner  half  of  the  lateral  sinus  wera  mudk 
thickened,  and  their  lining  membrane  had 
lost  its  polish,  was  uneven,  and  presented  t 
dirty  appearance. 

lliere  was  some  congestion  of  the  arach- 
noid, a  considerable  qnaodty  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles,  and  sections  of  the  brain  pr«k 
aented  more  bloody  points  than  natural^ 
especially  on  tbe  left  side.  The  baee  ef  the 
brain  was  perfectly  healthy  on  the  right  sidi^ 
but  there  wee  great  veaoot  congestion  h«- 
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Death  the  middte  lobe  of  the  left  be  •  is- 
phere,and  the  cfrebrml  ▼eins  in  that  ntoa- 
tioD  were  dwtended  nitb  ooaf^lam,  and 
their  coata  were  thickened.  Towarda  the 
•Dterior  fiart  of  the  left  middle  lobe  were 
four  apoplectic  effosiona,  in  all  of  which  the 
blood  retained  ita  natural  coloar.  Each  of 
three  effoaiona  waa  connected  with  an 
obliter  .ted  and  diateoded  vein.  The  largeat 
clot  eiteoded  an  inch  into  the  anbatanoe  of 
the  brain ;  the  othera  ware  of  smalter  extent. 
I  cannot  apeak  to  jon  of  any  aymptom 
as  pathognomic  of  thia  occurrence.  It 
oaually  coinea  on,  aa  in  thia  inatanee,  in 
much  debiliuted  children,  and  though  it 
generally  follonra  aome  injury  or  diseaae  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  brain,  you  would 
bear  in  mind  the  posaibility  of  iu  oconr- 
rence  whenever  large  collections  of  pu&  exist 
in  aoy  part,  and  would  draw  a  very  un- 
la?ourable  prognosis  in  the  event  of  head 
ayniptoms  coming  on  nnder  such  circum- 
stances. 

THS  0A8T&IC  JUICB. 

Lbhmann  has  confirmed  the  statemeota  of 
Felouxe  and  of  Bernard  and  BarreawtU,  re* 
garding  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  gaatric  juice,  and  haa  further  in* 
diaputably  proved  the  eziatence  uf  free  lactic 
acid  in  that  sei:retion.  To  prevent  any 
fallacy  in  the  ezperimenta,  doga  were  kept 
fasting  for  12  or  16  hours,  and  then  fed 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  death  with 
bones  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  akin 
and  fat.  The  gastric  juice  waa  almost  per- 
fectly clear,  being  scarcely  opalescent.  From 
100  parts  there  were  obtained  1'808  of  solid 
matter,  0*25  of  hydrochluric  acid,  and98*067 
of  water.  This  hydrochloric  acid  ia  formed 
by  the  decomposing  action  of  the  lactic  acid 
at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  even  in 
the  cold,  upon  certain  chlorides,  especially 
those  of  calcium  and  magneaium,  but  not 
tho^e  of  pora.^inm  and  aodinm.  To  prove 
the  presenceof  lactic  acid  itaelt  with  certainty, 
the  gastric  juice  was  concentrated  m  vacuo 
to  one  twelfth  of  ita  volume,  the  residue 
mixed  with  alcohol  of  0*85,  the  spiritaous 
solutions  from  several  atomacha  evaporated 
to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  the  residue 
exhausted  with  abstilute  alcohol.  The  residue 
of  this  waa  exhausted  with  ether,  and  the 
ethereal  extract  mixed  with  water,  to  remove 
the  fat,  and  filtered.  On  further  concentra- 
tion, more  drops  of  oil  separated  from  the 
filtrate,  and  the  fluid  still  contained  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia. 

The  liquid  waa  partly  saturated  with  lime, 
partly  with  magnesia,  and  the  aalts  formed 
were  purified  by  several  recrystalliiations 
from  alcohol  and  water.  The  magneaian 
salt  gave  results  approximating  very  closely 
to  the  formula  Mg  O,  La-i-3  HO."— /)r/ 
Dap'a  JUpart  on  Ckemitirf,  1847. 
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Gbntlbwn, — In  treating  of  albuminuria, 
or  the  morbus  Brightii,  the  subject  of  the 
present  lecture,  I  shall  commence  with  a 
description  of  ita  pathology,  and  describe  to 
you  the  exact  condition  of  the  patient,  so  far 
as  we  are  at  present  informed,  both  as  to 
the  solida  and  fluids  of  the  organism.  In 
thia  manner,  I  believe,  you  will  more  easiilj 
be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease,  and  gain  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  a  subject,  which  bears  most  intimate 
relations  to  the  diseases  of  almost  every  im- 
portant organ. 

Premising,therefore,  that  morbus  Brightii 
ia  a  form  of  diseased  kidney,  producing  al- 
buminuria in  the  urine,  and  generally  asso- 
ciated with  anasarca,  let  us  first  consider 
the  state  of  the  fluids : — ^This  disease  may 
be  described  in  ita  humoral  relations  as  a 
conditioo  characterised  by  a  discharge  of  the 
serum  of  blood  with  the  urine,  such  discharge 
not  necessarily  being  connected  with  an 
escape  of  red  particles,  and  dependent  on 
congestive  or  graver  forms  of  disease  in  the 
kidney.  As  the  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
proceeds,  changes  occur  in  the  state  of  the. 
blood,  which  is  not  only  impoverished  by 
the  drain  of  albumen  into  the  urine,  but  ia 
found  to  contain  large  quantities  of  urea  aa  a 
constituent,  owing,  apparently,  to  the  diflB- 
cnlty  experienced  in  effecting  the  excretion 
of  this  proximate  animal  element,  from  the 
circulation  as  occurs  in  health.  This  is 
then  a  general  aketch  of  the  humoral  patho* 
logy  of  albuminuria.  I  shall  next  notice,  in 
like  manner,  the  phenomena  observed  in  the 
solids. 

In  early  cases  of  albuminuria,  which  have 
terminated  fatally,  by  complication  of  im- 
portant organs,  the  state  of  the  kidney, 
which  baa  led  to  the  excretion  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of 
congestion.  The  subsequent  phases  of  the 
disease  have  given  evidence,  on  post-mortem 
examination,  that  the  kidneys  become  even- 
tually infiltrated  by  a  white  depotit,  which 
in  many  advanced  cases  appears  eventually 
to  lead  to  contraction  of  the  organ. 

Now  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  death 
occurs  in  this  disease,  but  that  the  bratn, 
heart,  and  not  nnfrequently  the  lungs,  are 
found  participating  immediately  in  the  pro* 
dttction  of  death.    In  the  train  of  caoaationy 
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iMmever,  it  q^pean  now  pret^  weUetta- 
Uialied.  tiwt  the  kidney  is  the  first,  the 
piiDdpa],  and  the  necessary  organ  to  the 
pfodoctioB  of  the  phenomena  of  this  dan- 
geroiu  malady,  and  that  the  affections  of 
other  organs  are  to  he  regarded  either  as 
eoncoaitanU  or  conseqneoces  of  the  dege- 
neration of  kidney,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
terionition  of  the  circulating  blood. 

Having  taken  thu  general  cursory  view  of 
the  salQect,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
to  yoQ  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney  in 
the  healthy  state  in  so  &r  as  it  is  necessary 
to  undcrrtand  the  pathological  conditk>o8 
producing  the  morbus  Brightii, 

In  the  diagram  I  have  here,  you  willobserve 
tlaat  the  Qriaiferous  tubules,  which  ssssist  in 
forming  the  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  are 
oofcpleteiy  surrounded  by  a  venus  plexus, 
whidiformsa portal  system,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  liver,  Uirough  which  all  the  blood  re- 
tomed  from  the  Malpigbian  body,  must 
drculate  before  it  can  find  entrance  into  the 
reoal  or  emulgent  vein. 

The  Tesaels  of  the  Malpigbian  bodies  are 
extremely  delicate,  and  apt,  therefore,  to 
rnptore,  or  to  allow  exudation  through  their 
coats ;  and  congestive  disease  of  the  kidney, 
caused  either  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  sup- 
pressed perspirations,  would  appear  easily 
&ns  to  effect  the  passage  uf  the  serum  or 
1^oor  sanguinis  into  the  urine.  Now, 
6om  the  arrangement  of  the  portal  system 
of  vdna  above  alluded  to,  you  will  perceive 
tibat  a  cause  for  congestion  of  the  Malpigbian 
bodiea  may  exist  either  in  the  enlargement 
ot  the  uriniferous  tubes,  or  in  the  presence  of 
any  morbid  deposit  immediately  around  or 
within  the  plexus,  because  in  both  esses  the 
plexus  will  be  pressed  upon,  and  the  paassge 
of  blood  from  the  Malpigbian  bodies  to  the 
renal  vein  will  be  interfered  with.  The  na- 
tore  aod  position  of  this  deposit  have  lately 
been  described  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  fatty 
matter,  existing  in  excessive  proportion  in 
the  epithelium  lining  the  uriniferous  tubes. 
According  to  this  view,  the  tubea  become 
£lated  by  this  excessive  secretion  ot  fat,  and 
tfana,  prtB-ing  upon  the  portal  plexus  of 
vetna,  cause  obstruction  and  congestion  in 
tbe  Malpigbian  bodies,  and  consequent 
ezndatkm  of  the  serous  fluid  into  the  urinife* 
roos  tabes. 

Now  whether  this  obstruction  be  caused 
by  a  dqposit  of  fatty  matter  in  the  epithe- 
fiom  lining  the  tubes,  or  by  the  deposit  of 
m  aJbaisinouB  material  in  any  part  of  the 
secreting  portion  of  the  kidney,  the  drain  of 
dbumen  ft-om  the  blood  may  be  equally  well 
produced,  and  I  am  anxious  to  impress  this 
■poo  your  minds,  for,  whether  the  late  views 
windi  have  been  propounded '  in  relation  to 
tfae  existence  of  large  quantities  of  fat  in 
kidneys  affected  by  the  white  mottling  be 
eonect  or  not,  we  must  not  forget  that 


obstructed  circulation  through  the  kidney  it 
still  to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  cause 
of  albuminous  urine,  and  therefore  all  that 
has  been  done  for  the  pathology  of  the  dii- 
ease  in  regard  to  the  fluids  remaina  un- 
affected. 

As  respects  the  opinion  that  fatty  matter 
oonstitntes  the  leading  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, we  are  bound  to  receive  the  statement 
with  caution,  and  1  will  now  show  yon  a 
comparative  examination  I  lately  made 
between  two  kidneys,— one  taken  from  a 
healthy  man  who  dwd  a  violent  death,  and 
the  other  from  a  oase  of  albuminous  urine 
of  some  duration,  and  in  which  the  organ 
waa  enlarged,  and  presented  a  greyish,  soft, 
and  greasy  appearance : — 


Disease. 

Health. 

Water     .    . 

.  81-277 

74-83 

Faty  matter 

.     2-902 

1-86 

Urea.     .     . 

.     0-146 

a  trace 

Other  solids 

.  15-676 

23-30 

We  observe  here  that  the  diseased  kidney 
contained  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  than  the  healthy  organ,  notwithstand- 
ing that  its  solid  matters,  taken  together^ 
weighed  less  in  the  hundred  parts.  But  let 
us  now  examine  this  question  in  relation  to 
the  solids  only,  which  is  the  correct  way  of 
regarding  it,  and  we  shall  perceive  that  a  hen 
compared  wilh  morbid  growths  in  general, 
we  have  not  much  fat  present  in  this  diseased 
kidney ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  abnormal 
deposit  were  composed  of  the  material 
which  has  been  found  constituting  tubercle 
in  the  abdomen,  we  might  have  present 
quite  as  much  fat  as  this  kidney  contains. 
Thus,  tubercle  in  the  abdomen  has  been  found 
to  contain  25*4  fatty  matter  in  every  106*  18 
of  ita  solids;  scirrhus,  hard  as  it  is,  has 
been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  8 '05  of 
iktty  matter  ii)  75*2  of  its  solid  matters. 
This  analysis,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
chemical  evidence  goes,  scarcely  carries  out 
the  view  of  fatty  degeneration ;  and  if  to 
this  we  add  the  physical  characters  of  the 
deposit,  ss  it  can  be  occasionally  examined 
by  the  touch,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  inclined 
to  believe  it  allied  rather  to  scirrhous  or 
tubercular  matter,  containing  fat  as  a  con- 
stituent, than  as  fistty  mstter  alone.  As 
regards  microscopic  evidence  in  determining 
whether  a  mass  be  composed  of  fat  or  not, 
it  can  do  little  more  than  determine  the 
character  of  the  surface ;  for  even  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  with  laif  e  masses,  we  are 
aware  how  diflScolt  it  is  to  form  an  opinion 
on  such  a  point  as  this,  if  we  are  not  allowed 
to  assist  our  judgment  by  otLer  senses,  and 
more  especially  by  the  sense  of  touch.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe,  indeed,  that  this  dis- 
ease can  consist  of  a  true  fatty  degeneration^ 
were  it  only  from  our  never  having  yet  seen 
a  kidney  approaching  to  the  condition  of  the 
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Urer  wlien  it  aasmnes  the  complete  fatty 
dhsncter,  notwttbttaoding  thiX  the  kidney 
liM  been  now  carefUHy  examined  for  many 
yvan. 

Let  us  now  consider  mider  wbat  other 
drenmsUoces  than  immediate  congestion  of 
Ifte  Icidney  fllbomen  may  exist  in  the  urine. 

It  is  probable  that  albuminous  urine 
ooenra  ^ery  frequently  daring  the  last  hours 
cf  lit«  in  persons  dyin<  from  disease  quite 
OBOoDneeted  witu  kidney  affection,  a  ten- 
dency to  general  passive  effusion  of  serum 
esistiog,  wbicfa  may  take  place  into  the 
tnbuH  uriniferi,  as  well  as  other  structures. 
For  this  reason  it  is  never  weR  to  draw  a 
oondosion  from  the  examination  of  urine 
either  immediately  before  or  after  death. 

It  is  ooDoeivablc,  also,  that  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  of  blood  in  any  part  of  its 
course  through  the  great  system  of  vessels 
may  tend  to  produce  albumen  in  the  nrine 
as  a  result  of  congested  kidney ;  but,  though 
I  am  acquainted  with  several  instances  ren- 
dtring  this  probable,  1  am  not  yet  satisfied 
that  such  a  case  has  been  observed  in  srhich 
there  has  been  entire  freedom  from  renal 
diseaae,  or  only  a  temporary  congestion,  and 
y«t  albumen  in  the  urine. 
'  Of  course,  where  blood  exists  in  the  urine, 
fr»m  whatever  c  .use,  we  must  expect  atbu- 
tten  to  be  present,  but  I  am  now  speaking 
of  tpfcimens  containing  no  reif  particles  as 
diitittguishable  in  the  secretion,  but  merdy 
albumen. 

Many  loose  statements  have  been  made  at 
oMTerent  times  in  reference  U>  the  presence 
of  atbumen  in  the  urine,  and  among  the 
more  prominert  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it 
has  been  believed  by  some  that  salivation 
tended  to  prodace  albuminous  nrine.  I 
examined  carefuRy  into  this  point,  and  as- 
certained on  15  consecutive  cases,  in  the  foul 
wards  of  this  hospital,  that  salivation  was 
not  attended  by  albnminous  condition  of  the 
aeeretion.  I  of  coarse  took  care  that  the 
individuals  who  were  stbout  to  be  subjected 
to  salivsttion  had  not  a  tendency  to  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  The  existence  of  the  er- 
roneous impression  above  alluded  to  may 
probably  admit  of  explanation.  The  fact  is, 
that  persons  who  are  tiie  subjects  of  albu- 
minuria often  become  salivated  very  rapidly, 
and  on  very  small  doses  of  mercury,  and 
such  cases  of  salivation  have,  in  all  proba- 
bility, forme  i  the  subjects  of  expenment. 
Patients  suffering  from  simple  dyspepsia,  too, 
have  been  stated  to  pass  albuminous  urine 
Tory  frequently,  and  dso  many  persons  after 
taking  a  full  meal,  though  they  may  not 
have  any  important  disease  of  the  kidneys. 
Tliese  two  latter  statements  are  to  be  attri- 
bwted  to  an  imperfect  method  of  examining 
the  urine.  The  indications  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
irtMch  is  precipitated  on  boifing  the  nrine, 


having  been  mistaken  for  the  reaction  of 
albumen. 

It  will  doubtless  suggest  itself  to  your 
minds,  that,  before  the  deposit  occurs  in  fhe 
kidney,  or  be'ore  the  tendency  to  congestion 
becomes  developed,  some  changes  murt 
have  taken  place  in  the  blood,  as  a  necessary 
antecedent  condition;  that,  In  fact,  the 
deposit  of  material  upon  which  the  mottlln|^ 
of  the  kidney  in  this  disease  depends,  and 
which  has  produced  albuminous  urine,  bjr 
causing  obstruction  and  congCKtion,  could 
not  have  appeared  but  as  the  result  of  the 
drculation  of  unhealthy  blood  through  the 
organ. 

The  first  congested  state  of  the  kidney,  it 
may  be  argued,  can  scarcely  exist  but  as  the 
result  of  general  disease,  in  which  the  blood 
must  be  involved.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  well  that  we  should  wait  for  the  devdop« 
ment  of  a  more  extended  pathology,  and 
occupy  oorsdves  in  careful  observation  and 
research,  rather  than  attempt  to  form  s 
judgment  on  a  subject  concerning  which  are 
have  as  yet  no  sufSdent  grounds  for  the 
formation  of  an  opinion.  All  that  we  have 
nrade  out  as  yet  in  relation  to  this  part  of 
the  sobject  is,  that  the  kidney,  so  far  as  the 
solids  are  concerned,  is  the  first  affected  in 
the  chain  of  causation  for  the  production  of 
the  phenomena  of  morbas  Brightii. 

If  we  remember  that  the  albumen  existing 
in  the  nriue  is  necessarily  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  blood,  we  shall  at  once 
perceive  that  the  constitution  of  that  fluid 
will  be  greatly  aftered  daring  its  progress  j 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  to  ytm. 
the  changes  which  chemical  and  micros- 
copical analysis  have  shown  to  take  place  ia 
the  blood  of  those  affected  by  albuminuris 
in  its  several  stages. 

Urea  is  now  universally  allowed  to  be 
present  in  the  blood  in  this  disease,  and  its 
presence  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  retained 
secretion ;  the  conditions  under  which  the 
kidneys  are  placed  not  permitting  them  to 
disdiarge  their  functions  in  the  usual  and" 
proper  manner.  In  albuminuria,  then,  urea 
is  found  circulating ;  but  this  is  not  the  onl  j 
respect  in  which  the  blood  differs  from  the 
healthy  standard.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  the  blood  shows  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  albumen,  as  a  result  of  the  lost 
of  that  prindple  through  the  kidney ;  and 
when  drawn,  the  spedfic  gravity,  is  often  re- 
markably low.  Dr.  Christison  mentions  a 
caseinwhidiitwas  10 IS;  and  1  have  observed 
it  as  low  as  1015,  instead  of  1029  to  31, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  healthy  ^an* 
dard. 

As  regards  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in 
this  diseased  blood,  it  v  not  necessartlj- 
much  changed.  When,  however,  any  ia* 
flammatory  complication  occurs  in  the  oonrio 
of  the  disease,  then,  as  under  other  abnormiA 
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ow^tioiit,  the  Uood  is  found  to 

CKMM*  md  ii  not  iiiitBaqaantly 
cn|i|»0d«  Jb  Mtffty  itvgtt  of  the 
,  the  rsd  oorpnvclfis  an  •lw>iiotgtiie- 
nllf  chained  in  proportion. 
.  JNo«»  as  the  dieeMg  advancti,  we  find 
liBt  the  proportion  of  albttaenio  the  blood, 
m  for  fitKD  being  below  the  oataral  aten* 
Aid.  oooMJonaliy  undergoes  sn  increase  in 
proportion ;  bnt  this  is  remarked  chiefly  in 
i  advanced  stages  in  which  the  albumen 
to  diaippeer  from  the  nrioe ;  a  case 
■neoiBipon^  met  with,  and  to  which  I 
heicafter  have  to  draw  year  attention. 
]fb««  even  in  the  eariy  stage  of  dqgenera- 
tioB,  whn  little  more  than  congestion  is 
janeiuC  it  sosaetiBics  happens  that  death 
ODOBS  from  mdden  apopleetie  ieiaone ;  and 
1  ooce  had  an  opportunity  of  ezamiuing 
Uood  obtainsd  hrom  such  a  case,  and  found 
uat  only  the  geneml  humoral  indications  of 
tl»  tm\fti%i,,  bnt  idso  a  considerable qnan- 
Iky  of  nraa  in  the  blood  ;  and  it  appears, 
also,  from  the  observatioos  of  others,  that 
fte  pirncuce  of  this  oonstitnent  principle  of 
the  Bfioe  is  aaaong  the  first  variations  from 
healthy  state  oecnning  In  Brigbt's 
How  fiir  we  have  a  right  to  con- 
sider tbe  ayuiptoms  characterising  thia  affeo- 
tion,  however,  aoieaolting  from  the  circnla- 
tioB  off  urea  in  anj  stsge,  I  shall  not  here 
itep  to    ioqaire,  but  leaie   it   far   after 


Tboee  among  yon  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  off  freqoeatlng  the  wards  of  this  hos- 
]ataL,  bcve,  donbtless,  had  occasion  to  ve- 
aark  the  aMemiated  appearanoe  of  patients 
viK»  ate  the  snbiecte  of  albominuria.  There 
Is  tlie  aasM  pasty,  dingy  ifcin,  and  folnoas  of 
fBatore,  obicrved  in  chlorosis,  and  in  those 
have  sallersd  from  hmmorrhages. 
,  though  we  cen  at  once  perceive  a 
for  the  deficiency  of  allnu 
in  the  bh>od,  in  the  drain  off  that  piift> 
hf  thft  nnie;  the  oanss  hi  operation 
rease  of  the  proportion  of 
I  is  not  so  immediately  obvious. 
L  produced  by  large  losses  of 
is  easily  esplicable;  a  disohaige  of 
iwA  eokmring  aulter  has  occurred^  and  tbe 
sioB  ia  hlamrhed,  but  the  anmmia  of  the 
maovbos  Brigbtii  belongs  to  a  differeat  oate- 
fory ,  and  womld  appear  to  be  brought  about 
mmA  m  the  mme  manner  as  that  of  perMaa 
rendered  pallid  by  the  long  con* 
off  leneorrhma  er  gonorrhcBa,  or 
off  discharge  tending  to  rob  the 
hi^od  off  its  allmmen ;  for  it  mast  be  r»- 
aimiitwiiil  that,  though  we  oeeasionaUy 
nbauis  matAl  quantities  of  blood  passed  in 
tbe  course  of  the  diasase,  itill  the  leading 
fosCnre  of  tbe  morbus  Brigbtii  conasts  in 
Oe  presence  of  albumen  a^oe  in  tbe  urioe» 
to  tie  exdusson  of  the  red  corpuscles.  And 
IwiU  BOW  proceed  to  describe  the  theory 


on  which  I  have  attempted  to  explain  the. 
deficiency  of  red  particles  observed  in  adr 
vanoed  stsges  of  Brigbt's  diseaae.  Tbe  facts 
on  whkifa  this  theory  is  founded  are  the  foU 
lowiog : — 

1.  In  health  the  corpuade  is  soppjiedr. 
with  nourishment  by  the  chyle. 

2.  Tbe  chyle  is  of  lower  specific  grsjrity 
than  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  which  the  oor* 
pnsdes  float. 

3.  In  the  early  stages  of  morbus  Brigbtii 
the  specific  gravity  off  the  liquor  fugnimt- 
is  greatly  diminished. 

Now  in  red  blood  of  every  kind  tbe  cor- 
puscles float  in  a  liquor  which  ia  of  th^  aame 
denaity  as  the  fluid  contained  within  them. 
This  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  physical  law 
of  endosmosia,  because  the  bUxMUcorpusd^ 
is  a  membranous  vesicle,  and  if  its  cpn« 
tained  liquor  were  by  any  chance  to  become 
for  a  moment  either  specifically  lighter  or 
heavier  than  the  fluid  in  wbic^  tbe  veaicto^ 
floated,  endoamodic  currents  would  imme- 
diately be  set  in  motion  throogh  the  men- 
bcaoct  and  the  result  of  such  chaises  would 
be  the  eventual  aoquiremeot  of  a  condition 
of  ataaia  in  which  the  fluid  within  and  the. 
fluid  without  the  corpuscle  would  be  fouud 
of  the  same  spsdfic  ^vity.  Mow  tho 
liquor  ssnguinis  in  which  the  oorpusdeg 
float  ia  of  much  higher  q»ecific  gravity  than 
the  chyle,  and  when  therefore  that  fluid 
flooiea  in  contact  with  the  blood-corpusdea 
as  it  enters  the  venous  system,  it  meets  with 
these  vesicles,  which  contain  a  fluid  of  higher 
specific  gravity  than  itself,  and  consequently 
a  considerable  quantity  of  this  lighter  fluid 
pawes  through  the  costs  of  the  vesicle. 
This  change,  which  appears  neceaaary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  healthy  oonditton,  of  the 
blood-corpoacle  (inasmuch  aa  it  is  the  msn* 
ner  in  which  iron  enters  to  assist  in  the 
fosmetieo  off  hematosine).  cannot  occur  to 
its  normal  estent  if  tbe  apecific  gravity  off 
the  liquor  sanguinis  he  lessened  so  as  to 
approseh  that  of  the  chyle,  because  an  suck 
caae  there  will  be  very  little  ferri^gtnoue 
matter  pasaiqg  into  tiie  corpuscle,  ai^ 
scarcely  any  at  all  if  the  liquor  sanguinis  it 
so  dogoierated  ss  to  be  below  the  denaicgr  of 
the  cbyle;  for  we  must  lemember  that, 
though  in  endosmosis  there  is  always  a  re* 
dprocal  change,  which  caoaes  the  fluide 
placed  on  eit^r  side  of  the  membrane  to 
pass  simokaoeonsly,  still  the  hesvier  psseee 
to  the  lighter  in  a  mach  less  proportioa. 
This  is  easily  seen  under  the  microscope. 
When  thus  afluid  of  1010  is  added  to  blood 
the  corpuscles  become  swollen,  whereas  the 
same  saliae  solutioo  streugtbcaed  to  lOfiOi 
or  90  rapidly  collapses  them.  It  is  thus* 
then,  en  tbe  fact  of  endoamodic  change  noi^ 
occurring  toils  normal  extent  that,  1  believe^ 
we  may  very  fairly  attribute  the  de6cieo<9 
of  red  eorposcles  in  albuminuria; 
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mpbrtant  bodin  not  neeiving  tiieir  nntri- 
ini  to  the  proper  otont. 

The  «rioe  secreted  In  tlie  conrae  of  thia 
Twies  greadj  both  in  qnalttj  and 
Many  of  yoa  ere  aware  that  It  ia 
Dy  a  Tery]  low  specific 
graTity,  and  that  thia  indication  ia  uwaya 
oonaidaed  as  nn&TOorable  in  prognosis. 
Tbia  anxiety  iafelt,for  the  reason  that  a  low 
spedfie  graTity  is  cbaraeteristio  of  the  ad- 
▼anoed  stagea  of  the  morbna  Brightii.  In 
ttkt  early  atagea  of  the  disease  there  is 
generally  but  little  deviation  (hmi  the 
natoral  atandard,  either  in  the  quantity  of 
uHne  excreted  or  its  specifie  gravity. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  the  general  mle, 
to  wMeh,  indeed,  there  are  exceptions  of 
not  very  nnfraqnent  ooenrrenoe,  and  which 
ahew  the  qoantity  of  urine  discharged  to  have 
been  leaa  than  the  health j  proportion,  rather 
than  that  any  change  in  apecific  gravity  has 
iaken  place.  Ilina,  the  apecific  gravity  of 
.  urine  in  recent  caaes  ia  rarely  lower  than 
1017.  Aa  regards  the  quantity  of  urine 
passed  during  24  hours,  it  may  be  regarded 
aa  about  natural,  namely,  from  ^5  to  50 
ouncea  a  day,  or,  if  anything,  rather  below 
than  above  tiiis;  fbr,  when  any  variation 
does  occur  in  the  quantity  of  urine  voided 
In  early  stages  of  albuminuria,  we  shall 
generally  find  it  to  consist  in  a  diminution 
rather  than  an  increase;  and,  indeed,  we 
sometimes  meet  with  cases  in  which  either 
total  suppression  is  observed,  or  only  a  few 
ounces  are  excreted  during  the  day.  In 
early  stagea  of  the  diaeaae  the  urine  is  occa* 
slonally  voided  either  of  a  blood-red  or  darlc- 
green  colour,— an  alteration  owing  in  both 
cases  to  the  presence  of  blood.  This  ad- 
mixture of  blood,  however,  is  in  no  way  to 
be  considered  as  a  necessary,  or  even  general, 
symptom  of  the  morbus  Brightii. 

As  the  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney 
advances,  we  find  very  great  changea  occur- 
ring in  the  quatity  of  the  urine.  Thoa,  a 
tendency  to  an  increaaed  diacbarge  of  water 
firom  the  kidney  ia  observed,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  urine,  ao  far  from  having  a  tendency 
to  pass  below  the  natural  standard,  fre- 
quently amounts,  during  the  24  hours,  to 
double  the  normal  quantity  or  more,  from 
90  to  140  ounces  sometimes  being  excreted, 
while  the  specific  gravity  is  greatly  decreased, 
varying  from  1014  to  1006.  Now  this  de- 
crease of  specific  gravity  is  not  merely 
brought  about  by  a  large  quantity  of  water 
passing  through  the  kidney,  and  so  diluting 
the  urine,  for  it  has  been  observed  in  cases 
where  the  urine  excreted  during  the  24 
hours  scarcely  exceeded  the  natural  quan- 
tity. Tliia  being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  aolid  mattera  paaaing  tiirough  the  kidneya 
for  the  depuration  of  the  blood  are  in  leaa 
than  healthy  proportion,  while  water  ia  occa- 
sionally hi  excess.    A  little  reflection  will 


to  shew  the  reason  for  this.  The 
blood,  you  are  aware,  eontaina  an  exoeas  of 
water  in  thne  advineed  eaaeaof  albosinuria, 
and  a  great  deficiency  of  aolid  mattera ;  and, 
therefore,  the  blood  has  leaa  aolida  to  poor 
from  ita  maaa  fi»r  the  prooeaa  of  depuration. 
Ihis  reasoning,  too,  appliea  to  aemO  cases 
of  the  esrly  Itage  in  which  the  same  de- 
fielency  of  solids  evacuated  during  the  24 
hours  is  observed.  As  regards  tl»  consti- 
tution of  the  urine,  it  is  worthy  of  remsrk, 
that  even  the  ptesenoe  of  albusen,  which 
exists  generally  as  a  symptom  ui  every  stage 
of  the  morbus  Brightii,  and  ia  ita  prindpel 
characteriatio,  ia  not  unlveraally  preaent; 
and  even  In  confirmed  cases,  and  those,  too, 
in  the  advanced  atagea  of  the  affection,  we 
occasionally  obaerve  it  absent  for  weeks 
together. 

It  is  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
advanced  cases  that  the  albumen  will  die- 
appear  for  a  period,  and  very  frequently; 
when  it  doea  not  entirely  diaappear,  it  is 
present  only  in  very  small  quantity.  It  la 
chiefly  in  early  cases  that  albumen  appeata 
in  very  large  proportion,— a  fact  which  it  is 
extremely  important  to  remember  in  cod- 
nection  with  this  subject. 


VBB  NOTUTIOUfl  PROFXHTUS  09  aiCB 
■XAOOBUATBD. 

M.    BEAComioT   has    recenUy   examined 
various  kinds  of  vegetables  in  reference  to 
their  utility  as  articles  of  food.    With  re- 
spect to  rt'ce,  it  is  commonly  set  down  as  a 
most  nutritious  substance.    From  persdnal 
observation,  however,  in  countries  where 
rice  forms  a  staple  article  of  food,  he  believea 
that  thia  ia  a  popular  error.     If  not  eaten 
with  meat,  it  ia  generally  taken  with  milk, 
or  some  other  nutritious  substance.    He  is 
aware  tiiat  this  opinion  is  opposed  to  the 
views  of  many  respectable  anthoritiea,  but 
he  considers  the  amount  of  support  which 
rioe  is  capable  of  aflbfding,  deserves  a  closer 
investigation  than  it  has  yet  received,  eape* 
cially  as  it  is  now  being  introduced  as  food 
for  tiie  supply  of  the  army.     It  is  a  common 
saying  that  rice  is  the  so/e  nourishment  of 
the  Hindoos;    but  M.  Lesquerri,  who  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Pondicherry,  and  watched 
closely  the  hsbits  and  customs  of  the  nativea, 
ststes  that  their  food  is  essentially  vegetable, 
and  rice  is  the  basis  of  it, — ^tbe  lower  castes 
only  eating  meat;   that  all  eat  a  mixture 
called  Kari,  which  is  a  compound  of  aaeat, 
fish,  and  vegetables,  mixed  with  boiled  rice 
and  a  littie  water.    Few  persona  can  havte 
an  idea  of  the  enormoua  quantity  of   rice 
which  an  Indian  will  eat.    No  Buropeen 
could  poaaibly  eat  so  much  at  one  sitting  ; 
the  nativea  find,  indeed,  that  they  do  not 
derive  much  aupport  from  this  vegetable, 
and  therefore  generally  adopt  the  practice  of 
eating  bread. 
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▲  RBMARKABLE  CASE  OF  SPOK- 
TANEOUS  GAMG&ENE. 

WMTB  OBSSBVATION8  ON  THB  KATQBB  AMD 
TBftATMKMT  OF  THU  DIflKAbB. 

Br  Hbm ftr  William  Fvllbb, 

M.B.iiidUM.Cuital». 

VedioO-fte^ttiv  at  St.  Oeoise^  HoqiittL 


.Habsict  Daties,  a  cook,  et.  37*  of  a 
somewhat  deiicaie  habit,  was  admiued 
into  St.  George'b  Hocipital,  oo  the  llth 
of  Juue,  1846,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 

ttoe  had  been  suddenly  seized  on  the 
8th  iofttaot,  while  apparently  in  good 
bcaiiby  with  acute  pain  in  the  right 
fcot,  wuich  soon  extended  ap  the  leg 
mud  tiiign,  and  occasionally,  indeed, 
up  as  lar  as  the  loins.  Tnis  pain, 
which  she  descnbed  as  of  a  burning 
and  pricking  character,  began  without 
obvious  cause,  while  she  was  standing 
perfectly  quiet.  It  was  most  acute, 
perhaps,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  but  by  no  means  confined 
to  thai  situation,  for  the  whole  limb 
was  so  exquibiteiy  tender,  that  the 
slightest  toucd  caused  intolerable  pain. 
She  immediately  applied  for  medical 
relief,  aud  an  embrocation  was  ordered, 
the  appUcation  of  which  caused  very 
gvesu  suflering,  and  gave  rise  to  slight 
mtmBUon  of  the  skin  over  the  tioia. 
lu  use  was  accordingly  discontinued, 
and  medicine  was  administered  inter- 
aaiJy  instead.  But  no  relief  was  ob- 
tained :  the  pain  continued  as  severe, 
if  not  worse  than  ever;  she  was  unable 
to  sleep,  lost  her  appetite,  and  felt 
greatly  exhausted,  so  that  she  was 
induced  on  the  llth  to  apply  for  ad- 
mission  into  the  hottpiiaL 

Oa  admission  she  was  thin  and  pallid, 
but,  unlets  her  leg  and  toot  were  being 
toadied,  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
teoaoce  was  usually  tianquil.  Her 
dtin  was  cool ;  her  tongue  moist,  and 
slightly  coated;  her  bowels  reported 
acuag  regulitrly ;  her  pulse  90,  soft, 
iad  rather  weak ;  the  catameuia  regu- 
lar. Her  unne  was  tolerably  abun- 
dant, clear,  pale,  acid,  and  albuminous, 
euagolaling  ireely  with  heat  and  niiric 
add.     There  was  not,  and  never  had 


been,  oedema  of  the  extremities.  She 
complained  of  gain  in  the  loins,  and 
of  excessive  pain  in  the  right  foot, 
leg,  and  thigh.  On  examination,  her 
legs  proved  to  be  as  thin  as  the  rest 
of  her  body,  and  on  the  left  were 
observed  two  or  three  spots,  apparently 
the  cicatrices  of  old  cachectic  ulcers ; 
while  on  the  right,  were  two  similar 
6|>ot8,  reported  to  have  been  caused  by 
friction  with  the  embrocation,  in  tKe 
first  instance  ordered  to  be  applied  to 
the  leg.  The  right  extremity,  how- 
ever, the  seat  of  pain,  presented  no 
unusual  appearance,  and  no  difference 
could  be  detec.ed  between  the  two 
lower  limbs.  She  laid  in  bed  on  her 
back,  afraid  to  move,  and  in  constant 
dread  of  her  leg  or  foot  being  touched ; 
and  when  we  proceeded  to  examine  it, 
she  frequently  cried  out  before  contact 
had  been  made,  giving  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion of  its  being  in  bome  measure  an 
hysterical  afiection.  She  appeared  to 
sufier  as  much  from  a  gentle  touch  as 
from  tolerably  firm  pressure.  She 
either  could  not,  or  would  not,  move 
her  right  leg,  except  by  means  of  her 
hands,  but  over  the  left  ahe  had  per- 
fect control. 

As  there  was  at  present  no  in- 
dication for  treatment,  a  dose  of 
senna  only  was  administered  inter- 
nalljr,  while  tepid  spirit  lotion  was 
applied  to  the  affected  Umb ;  and  the 
following  day  (12th),  though  she  re- 
ported that  she  had  been  unable  to 
sleep,  and  that  the  pain  wan  by  no 
means  relieved,  her  tongue  was  per- 
fectly moist  and  clean,  her  pulse  soft 
and  quiet,  and  her  expression  tolerably 
tranquil.  A  grain  of  opium  was  now 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  bed- time,  and 
ix>ppy  fomentations  were  substituted 
for  the  spirit  lotion.  Still  the  severity 
of  the  pain  was  such  as  to  prevent  her 
obtaining  sleep,  and  the  next  dav* 
(13th),  though  in  other  respecU  much 
the  same,  she  was  low,  fidgetty,  and 
restless.  A  third  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
was  now  given  at  night,  and  the 
Decoct.  Sarzie  c.  Potass,  lodid.  gr.  iv. 
three  times  a  day ;  and  on  the  ifiih,  as 
nothing  abnormal  could  be  detected 
in  the  limb,  and  she  was  anxious  to 
have  something  done  topically  for  the 
pain,  the  leg  was  ordered  to  be  lightly 
bandaged.  But  on  the  18th,  as  the 
pain  was  no  better,  the  bandage  was 
taken  off;  and,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, the  superficial  veins  were  thought 
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to  be  perhaps  rather  more  distinctly 
marked  about  the  ankle  and  doraam 
of  the  foot  than  in  the  corresponding 
extremity,  and  the  limb  itaelr  rather 
cooler  than  natural.  Still  the  difibr- 
•  ence  in  colour  and  in  temperature  was 
80  slight  as  hardly  to  attract  atten- 
tion. 

An  eruption  of  pitrriasis  having 
made  its  appearance  about  the  neck 
and  chest,  a  sulphur  vapour  b;ith  was 
ordered,  the  sarsaparilla  and  iodide  of 
potassium  and  morphia  were  con- 
tinued, and  the  linimentum  opii  ap- 
plied to  the  affected  limb.  Still  no 
alleviation  of  her  sufferings  was  ob 
tained  i  she  got  little  sleep,  took  very 
little  nourishment,  and  became  daily 
weaker  and  more  exhausted. 

On  the  22d  a  manifest  aggravation 
of  her  symptoms  took  place.  Her 
right  foot,  which  was  now  decidedly 
colder  than  the  left,  assumed  a  mottled 
appearance,  as  if  from  incipient  ^n- 
grene;  the  pain  became,  if  possible, 
more  severe,  and  her  counrenance 
anxious  and  expressive  of  suffering. 
Her  tongue  also,  which  had  been 
hitherto  clean  and  moist,  became 
slightly  furred,  and  her  pulse  weak 
and  Quick,  varying  from  about  110  to 
130  beats  in  a  minute.  Pulsation 
could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  femoral 
and  popliteal  arteries.  Mist.  Cam- 
phors c.  Tinct.  Opii,  1Tl.xv.  was  now 
•ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours ; 
3iv.  of  brandy  were  given  daltv  ;  and 
the  foot  and  lee  were  wrapped  up  in 
cotton  wool.  JBut  the  |>ain  remamed 
80  severe  that  she  obtained  but  Hule 
rest;  and  on  each  succeeding  day,  the 
diKcolouration  of  the  skin  assumed  a 
darker  hue,  until  by  the  25th,  the  toes, 
«nd  some  parts  of  the  foot,  were  per- 
fectly blacK  and  cold.  The  depres- 
sion which  accompanied  this  state 
being  considerable,  wine  was  ordered 
to  be  given  «rf  libitum,  while  the  dose 
of  morphia  was  continued  at  night, 
and  the  opium  also  during  the  day; 
but   as    the    gangrene   continued    to 

read,  so  that  by  the  27(h  the  whole 
the  right  foot  was  perfectlv  black, 
and  the  leg  greatly  discoloured  almost 
up  to  the  knee,  while  the  pain  at  the 
same  time  remained  excessive,  the  dose 
of  opium  was  increased  to  gr.  j.  every 
two  hours.  Still  no  rest  was  obtained. 
On  the  folloaing  day  (28th)  a  small 
patch  of  a  most  vivid  scarlet  colour 
presented  itself  on  the  hitherto  black 


foot,  and  by  the  dOth,  almost  all  the 
toes  on  this  fiMt,  aod  the  greater  part 
of  the  foot  itself,  were  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet  colour.  Nevertheless  the  whole 
foot  remained  perfectly  cold.  The  leg 
was  of  a  livid  purple,  or  nearly  blacky 
with  one  or  two  patches  of  this  vivid 
scBiieC  tnterspersed  among  it.  Tha 
femoral  artery  oeold  still  be  felt  pul- 
sating as  usual,  but  it  was  hard  and 
tense  to  the  touch,  and  its  contractions 
were  evidently  imperfect,  as  if  from  the 
blocking  up  of  its  cylinder.  Her  suf- 
fering was  now,  if  possible,  more 
distressing  than  ever,  for,  in  addition  te 
the  exquitiite  pais  in  the  right  leg  and 
thigh  (tlie  right  foot  was  now  hardly 
8en8itiveatall),shebegan  to  complain  of 
a  pain  in  the  left  foot,  just  analogous  to 
thatatfirstexperiencedin  the  right ;  and, 
as  on  examination,  the  limb  was  found 
to  be  colder  than  natural,  it  was  at  once 
clothedincardedwoo],andthestimulants 
and  opium  were  continued  as  before. 
Gangrene  nevertheless  be^an  in  this 
foot  also,  while  the  peculiar  redness 
already  alluded  to,  continued  to  extend 
up  the  right  foot  and  leg,  until  it  had 
entirely  replHced  the  previous  black- 
ness, and  reached,  inaeed,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  knee.  On  the  5th  c^ 
July  one  or  two  slight  vesications  ap- 
peared on  the  right  leg,  while  the  let^ 
which  had  gone  through  precisely  the 
same  Neries  of  changes  which  had 
characterised  the  progress  of  gangrene 
in  the  other,  was  now  becoming  of  the 
same  bright  colour.  Her  back  alsd 
showed  a  disposition  to  slough,  and 
she  complained  of  great  pain  across 
the  loins,  while  her  inferior  extremities 
from  the  hips  downwards  became  noir 
perfectly  cold.  Thoueh  since  the 
commencement  of  her  illness  she  had 
obtained  but  little  sleep,  had  taken 
little  nourishment,  and  had  been  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  egg  and  brana3r, 
wine,  ammonia,  and  very  large  doses 
of  opium,  her  constitutional  synp- 
toms  had  not  become  so  materially 
worse  as  might  have  been  expected : 
the  character  of  her  pulse  had  chanced 
but  little ;  it  was  usually  soft  and  rather 
weak,  varying  fWim  100  to  130;  her 
tongue  had  remained  moist,  and  bnt 
little  coated,  and  her  countenance 
though  expressive  of  suffering,  had  au 
along  retained  its  usual  ap|)earanee. 
But  her  features  now  became  coUapse4^ 
her  pube  more  feeble,  and  her  tongue 
dry :  the  gangrene  continued  to  spitsd 
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ill  the  inferior  extreiniiieii»  reaching  in 
both  limbs  above  the  knee,  and  she 

Sisieadilv  but  rapidly  weaker.  On 
e  12th  she  refuted  to  t»ke  nonrish- 
XDent  or  anfficieBt  atimiiltia,  and  thus, 
after  lying  in  a  nearly  comatose  state* 
^from  which,  however,  she  could  be 
j«Mi6ed«  and  was  then  ouilc  sensible), 
abofH  M  hoars,  she  sank  on  the  15ih 
without  any  alteration  in  her  symp- 
tonig. 

Dormg  the  last  week  of  her  exrst- 
cpce  some  parts  of  her  legs  and  feet 
which  had  presented  the  vivid  scarlet 
prance,  above  alluded  to,  became 
perfectly  black.  Up  to  the  even- 
ing before  her  death,  no  smell  had 
cnanated  from  her  sangrenons  limbs, 
kt  the  stench  then  became  almost  io- 
fvlR-rable. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the 
WMt  mortem  examination  performed 
23  hours  after  death,  f 

General  mpptaranets.  —  Body  well 
iiMTned,  bat  very  thin. 

7  ikrax.— Some  old  bat  partial  ad- 
hesions existed  in  both  pleurv.  The 
hings  were  healthy,  with  theexceotion 
•f  tome  slight  congestion  at  the  back 
^rt.  Nocoagnla  were  found  in  the 
rafmonary  arteries  or  their  branches. 
The  heart  itself  was  healthy;  the 
aertie  valves  were  slightly  thickened 
Init  quite  serviceable.  The  right 
cavities  contained  coagtila  of  a  mixed 
diameter,  some  being  of  a  dark  colour, 
ethers  fibrinous  and  recently  coagu- 
feted,  and  one,  a  small  one,  in  the 
moncie,  evidently  of  long  standing :  it 
was  quite  firm,  for  the  greater  part 
iiaeoloured,  and,  when  laid  open,  its 
centre  was  soft  and  cream-like.  In  the 
le^  ventricle  was  a  coagulum  present- 
ing the  same  characters  as  the  one  last 
Scribed,  but  it  was  much  larger  and 
cccapied  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
cavity,  being  entangled  and  firmly 
fixed  in  the  me«hes  of  the  fleshy  co- 
femaa,  with  which  it  appeared  in  Home 
]>laon  to  be  connected  by  slender 
adhesions.:}  Nothing  remarkable  was 
ciaerv^d  in  the  thoracic  aorta. 

Ab4mmtn,'^lht  liver  was  healthy; 

*  Tbe  opifin  ww  oowtred  on  the  lOkh^  and 
ttr  attmolsnts  only  ooathuted. 

t  Tbe  MIowtef  docriptioD  ct  the  pott-mor- 
^M  appearance*  is  taken  fron  th*  rm&t'hodk 
Ispl  SB  a  reeaid  ia  tfte  muenai  of  th»  kos. 
jMal.  It  la  frSBi  JM  able  fen,  andacconteob. 
SBTvaitian,  a«  Mr.  Pireacott  newett. 

X  Tlieee  coainita  were 
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the  spleen    congested,  but  otherwise 
healthy.     The  intestinal   canal    and 
organs  of  generation  presented  nothing; 
remarkable.    The  rii(ht  kidney,  mncht 
reduced    in    site,    presented  a  well- 
marked  specimen  of  granular  degen^ 
ration,    tne    cortical    structure    being 
roach  wasted ;    its  artery  and  veins 
were  quite  healthy.    The  vessels  of 
the  left   kidney  were  blocked  ap  by 
firm  coagnhi,  which   for  the  greater 
part  had  lo^t  their  colouring  malter^ 
and  were  slightly  adherent  to  the  in- 
ternal coat.    Thecoaguta  in  the  artery 
did  not  extend  so  far  as  they  did  in 
the  vein.    The  kidney  itself,  much  in- 
creased   in    size,    presenttHl    a    most 
curious    appearance    when    cut    int^. 
Both  i's  structures  were  for  thegreatef 
part  filled  with  an  extensive  deposit  of 
a  variegated  appei.rance,  being  in  some 
places  of  a  tawny  colour,  in  others  of 
a  yellow  ochre,    and    in.  others  of  a 
brownish  red;  the  various  hues  blend- 
ing together,  the  yellow  ochre,  how- 
ever, being  the  most  marked  and  the 
most  circumscribed.      When  pressed 
between  the  fingers  this  deposit  waa 
not  friable,  nor  did  it  tear  easily :  in 
several  places  it  was  snrrounded  by  m 
outrgin  of  a  dark  venous  colour,    "tht 
parts  of  the  kidney  in  which  this  de- 
pobit    existed,    presented,   when  exa- 
mined on  the  surface  of  these  organs, 
an   elevated   appearance,  the  natural 
structure  retaining  its  level.     These 
appearances   V  have  seen  before,  but 
they  were  always  very  partial,  and  the 
vessels  in  those  cases  were  healthy. 
The  pelvis  and  ureter  were  hfalihy. 
The    abdominal    aorta,*   immediately 
after  the  giving  off  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,    tbe    common,    interna^ 
and  external  iliac    ar: cries,  were  all 
blocked  np    by   firm    fight    coloured 
coaeula  of    lon^   standing,    adhering 
slightly  to  the  internal  coat  of  these 
vessels.    7n  some  places  the  centre  of 
these  coagula  was  softened  and  crean^ 
like.      The    internal    coat    of    these 
arteries  was  neither  thickened  or  ia 
the  least  discoloured.    The  vena  cavft 
inferior,  at  the  entrance  of  the  common 
iliacs,  a'as  also  blocked  ap  by  similar 
coagula,  which  were  traced  downwards 
into    the  various  larger  branchea  of 
these  veins ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
cava  was  quite  free  fron  tbcae  coagdla. 


«  k  piepaaatioA  9lt  tlieae  vaaaala*  witb  tU 
sacaia  «bay  cODlaiaad^  haa  been  pvai 
teaaassaaaar  ft.  Oaaigs^fcHaiiitaL 
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Inferior  exUemitiet. — The  skin  of 
tlicse  pnrtR,  from  the  knees  down  to 
the  topg,  WR<*  greatly  discoloured,  being 
of  a  vivid  red  in  the  npper  part  of  the 
leg,  and  gmdnally  aRSiimin?  a  darker 
eolotir  until  it  reached  the  foot,  where 
it    was    quite   blnck.      There    were 
several  pitchcR  of  discolouration  also 
on  the  thighs.  The  toes  were  shrivelled 
and  dry;    the   snbcuUneous  cellular 
tissue  of  these  parts  was,   however, 
but  slightly   discoloured   when    com- 
pared with   the  colour  of  the   skin. 
In  the  leg.  the  vessels  on  the  fascia, 
covering  the  anterior   surface,    were 
most  minutely  injected,  forming  a  beau- 
tiful   network.      The    rouRcles    were 
somewhat  discolourerl,  and  there  was 
i  slight  effusion  of  fluid  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  but  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
were  of  their  naturwl  colour.    All  the 
larger  arterial  trunks  which  were  ex- 
amined were  blocked  up  bv  coagula, 
precisely  similar  to  those  observed  in 
the  ili«c8 ;    the  arteries  were  traced 
down  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.    The 
veins  were  also  blocked  up  by  similar 
coaflrnla.       No    diseased   appearance 
could  be  detected  about  the  coats  of 
any  of  these  vessels.*     The  blood  I 
examined  microscopically,  and  could 
find  in  it  no  unusual  appearance. 

I  have  been  thus  precise,  at  the  risk 
of  being  considered  tedious,  in  nar- 
rating the  pnrticulars  of  this  case,  as 
its  practical  value  appears  to  me  to 
depend  on  the  exact  nature  of  its  de- 
tails. It  IS,  I  bflieve,  identical  in  its 
nature  with  those  cases  of '  mortifica- 
tion, which,  arising  most  frequently  in 
old  broken-down  constitutions,  have 
been  usually  clasf^ed  under  the  term 
"Gangnpna  Senilis;**  but  I  can  find 
no  esse  on  record  exactly  similnr  to  it, 
and  presenting  as  it  does  peculiarities 
which  bear  directly  on  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  gangrene,  I  have  thought 
it  not  unworthy  of  being  put  on  re- 
cord. 

[To  be  concluded  ir  our  next.] 

ICBPICAL  PBM810N8. 

Tea  French  goTemment  has  liberally  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  the  widow  of  liie  late 
M.  Psriset. 


*  I  irav  mention  that  not  only  the  artnira  of 
the  alTected  iwrtt,  but  arteries  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  were  vinately  examined  by  myself 
and  others,  with  express  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence o'  deposit,  or  any  diseased  appearance  on 
their  eoats ;  and  throoahoat  the  body  ti 
foond  remarkably  bealthy. 


r  they  were 


CASES. 

By   James    J.  Rots,  M.D. 

Osmbnamore,  SntbertandsUre. 


Casb  l.'^Muftilnewlar  pumlent  etfH 
attached  to  the  concave  surface  of  tha 
liver, 

Christy  MuaaAY,  Golopie,  ict.  28: 
was  some  years  ago  in  the  Northern 
Infirmary,  Inverness,  for  an  affection 
of  the  knee-joint,  over  which  she  has 
ever  since  had  an  open  iasue.  Her 
present  illness  commenced  about  three 
months  ago,  with  violent  vomiting, 
which  was  arrested  bv  effervesrine 
powders.  She  afterwards  experiencea 
pains  through  the  abdomen,  which 
have  latterly  settled  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium.  For  the  last  five  weeks 
she  ha«  been  confined  to  bed. 

I  first  saw  her  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1842.  She  complains  much  of  psin  in 
the  region  of  the  liver,  in  v;hich  situa- 
tion there  is  an  evident  fulnesR,  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  most  remarkable 
towards  the  right  extremity  of  the 
right  lobe,  below  the  inferior  false  ribs. 
On  examination,  a  tumor  is  at  once 
detected,  extending  fully  four  inches 
below  the  edges  of  the  right  ribs, 
tender  on  pressure  thronjjhout,  hut 
most  so  at  itR  margin,  and  over  its  left 
portion  in  the  epieastric  region :  per- 
cussion over  it  gives  a  dull  sound.  She 
is  not  much  fallen  off  in  fle^h  :  there 
is  no  appearance  of  jaundice,  the  com- 
plexion being  of  a  waxy  dirty-white 
colour.  Bowels  reported  costive;  stools 
dark ;  urine  natural ;  pulse  100,  small, 
but  slightly  incompressible ;  month 
clammv,  with  bad  taste;  tongue  white, 
much  furred,  and  yellowish  at  its  base; 
apfietite  much  impaired.  There  i^  pain 
behind  the  rit?ht  shoulder,  and  she 
cannot  He  on  the  left  side,  owing  to  a 
dragging  pain  when  she  does  so,  and 
a  sensation  as  if  a  "lump"  were  falling 
over  to  that  side.  She  has  hnd  no 
treatment,  except  the  soda  powders 
above  mentioned,  nnd  an  occasional 
purgative  of  rhubarb  pill  or  castor  oil. 
—12  leeches  to  rii?ht  hypochond.;  ^ 
Calomel,  gr.  i. ;  Opii.  gr.  i  M. ;  Pill 
morning  ard  evening;  Potass.  lodid. 
gr.  xij. ;  Infus.  Quassis,  3<ij.  M.:  an 
ounce  twice  daily. 

May  7th.— Leeches  bled  freely ;  no 
perceptible  change  in  tumor,  which  is 
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Btill  tender  on  pressure,  and  at  times 
painful  without  its  being  touched, 
bowels  regular. —Blister  over  hypo- 
chond.    Cont.  Med. 

13th.— Blister  rose,  with  relief  to  the 
pain,  which  is  now  trifling.  Pills 
stopped  on  the  lOih,  as  the  gums  were 
faecomiDg  slightly  tender.  The  visible 
projection  of  the  tumor  is  greater  than 
oefore,  and  now  seems  as  if  divided 
into  two  halves:  the  one  apparently 
corre.«ponding  to  the  left,  the  other  to 
the  right,  lobe  of  the  liver;  both  feel 
bard,  and  there  is  no  throbbing  sensa- 
tion feU  by  the  patient. — Cuniinue 
mixture.  Iodine  ointment  to  be  rubbed 
in  over  tumor  twice  a  day. 

23d.~More  pain  for  some  days ;  has 
had  some  shiverings,  and  sweats  much 
at  night ;  pulse  quick  and  soft;  turoor 
softer,  and  more  prominent.— Sherry 
wine,  Ji.  thrice  daily ;  Liq.  Mur. 
Morph.  gtt.  xl.  p.  r.  n.  Omitt.  Ung. 
et  Mist. 

31  St.— Morphia  induced  such  sick- 
iness  that  it  was  not  repeated.  Pain 
more  severe,  and  more  frequent ;  tumor 
rounder,  more  bulging,  and  very 
tender ;  tongue  red  at  the  tip. 

June20lh. — Tumor  not  softer  than 
at  last  date ;  the  sweating,  rigors,  and 
pain  continue,  with  frequent  vomiting. 

August  12th  — Less  pain ;  but  diar- 
rhcea  has  come  on,  to  the  extent  of 
six  or  seven  motions  daily ;  vomiting 
and  rigors  as  before;  face  sunk  and 
.apxious;  sclerotica  of  a  peculiar  bluish 
leaden  hue ;  fluctuation,  which  was  ob 
Bcurely  felt  about  the  15th  July,  is  now 
distinct  in  right  lobe  of  tumor ;  urine 
scanty,  thick,  and  offiensive.— $>  Mint. 
Creiae.  Jv.;  Tinct.  Catechu,  5iv.;  Tinct. 
Opii,  5ij. ;  Vin.  Ipecac.  5ij.  M. ;  Coch. 
mag.  post.  sing,  liquid,  sedes. 

30ih.— Diarrhoea  belter;  fluctuation 
more  and  more  evident;  but,  there 
being  no  external  rednesfs,  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide  whether  adhesions  are 
yet  form^  with  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes. 

S<»pt.  5th.— The  most  prominent  part 
of  the  swelling  was  punctured  witn  a 
middle-sized  trocar  and  canula,  when 
there  flowed  about  Jviij.  of  good  well- 
coloured  pus,  without  the  least  mawkish 
smell.— lucre  ise  wine  to  Jviij.  daily. 

6th.  —Vomited  frequentljr  through 
the  night;  not  much  pain;  pulKe 
very  weak ;  much  emaciated,— A  little 
porter,  in  addition  to  the  wine. 

12th.— Pus  accumulating  again:  in- 


deed, its  evacuation  had  very  little 
effect  in  diminishing  the  size  of  the 
tumor.    Pulse  (^ lower,  but  still  feeble. 

Oct.  3d.— Abscess  again  pancturrd, 
and  about  3 v.  of  pus  discharged,  of  a 
heavy  hmell,  and  containing  small 
granules,  mixed  with  what  looks  like 
debris  from  the  wails  of  the  cyst. 

5th.--Easy  for  some  hours  after 
operation,  but  then  pain  recurred: 
opening  patent,  and  discharging  thin 
fcstid  serous  fluid  mixed  wiia  floccu- 
lent  matters,  and  some  pus  and  air- 
bubbles.  > 

12ih. — ^Discharge  from  wound  con- 
tinues ;  not  much  pain,  but  powers  of 
life  giving  way  fast ;  tongue  aphthous 
and  blistered. 

19th. — Gradually  sank,  and  died  thi| 
morning  at  three  o'clock. 

I  made  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  body  on  the  20th  Oct. 

On  reflecting  the  abdominal  walls 
the  right  side  of  the  cavity  was  fomd 
to  be  occupied  by  a  tense,  elastic,  fluc- 
tuating tumor,  extending  from  the 
concave  edge  of  the  liver  to  jthe  iliac 
fossa.  The  right  colon  lay  on  its 
outer  side,  and  somewhat  anteriorly, 
closely  connected  to  it  by  strong  adhe- 
sions, requiring  the  knife  for  their 
separation.  The  outer  side  of  the 
tumor  was  adherent  superiorly,  over  a 
space  of  about  three  inches  in  diame- 
ter, to  the  abdominal  parietes;  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  space  was  the  open- 
ing made  during  life  by  the  trocar. 
The  ma-s  was  closely  bound  down  on 
all  sides  by  adhesions.  The  liver  itself 
only  descended  very  slightly  below 
the  margins  of  the  ribs :  its  convex 
surface  was  united  to  the  peritoneal  co- 
ven ngof  the  diaphragm  by  a  good  many 
pretty  firm  bands  of  false  membrane. 
These  were  torn  through,  the  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  conflicted  with  the 
liver  by  its  coronary  ligament,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  and 
the  tumor  beine  freed  from  its  con- 
nexions partly  by  tearing,  partly  by 
distsection,  the  liver,  witn  the  m^se 
attached  to  it,  was  removed  from  the 
body.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
liver  itself  formed  no  part  of  the  dis- 
eased mass ;  it  was  somewhat  larger, 
and  more  red  and  dense  than  natural, 
but  nut  otherwise  altered.  The  tumor 
or  cyst  was  connected  to  its  concave 
surface  in  the  situation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  to  the  left  of  this  towards 
the  horizontal  fissure;    nothing  like 
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the  oatvral  giilUUa4ilef  was  »(  all  to 
ke  foaiuL  By  diMeetioii  the  sac  of 
the  atMcess  araa  sefarated  Cron  the 
Imr  without  cutting  tafto  the  tiMoe  of 
Hie  latter.  The  vena  ports  is  the 
teasverae  fiwnire  was  apparently 
healthy.  The  sac  thus  separnied  was 
laid  Mien,  and  Ibaad  to  oonaiat  of 
aeveraf  distinct  compartments,  vaiying 
hi  «ise  from  that  or  a  UUiard-UaU  to 
that  of  two  closed  fistt,  having  bo 
flsutoal  eommaniottion,  but  completely 
■e^Rvated  by  strong  partitions  almost 
cartilHgtnoos  in  their  texture ;  all  these 
^loeulafl»ent8^  were  filled  with  puru- 
lent mstter,  having  Urge  concrete 
Masses  floating  in  h ;  altogether  there 
could  not  have  been  less  than  three 
ds  of  pus :    nothing  like  biliary 

iculi  nor  oile  itself  was  seen  in  any 
of  the  cells.  The  internal  surface  of 
these  cells  was  rough  and  granular, 
and  here  and  there  Soaked  aM  ifcracked. 
The  wnIIs  of  the  cyst  were  increatied 
in  thickness  by  several  iieritoneal 
lamirtse  thickened  by  inflammatory 
depcisition,  but  in  some  parts  they 
were  so  thin  that  under  no  very  strorg 
IN«8sure  they  burst  and  dischnrged 
the  contents;  one  of  these  thinned 
parts  was  close  to,  but  mH  adherent 
with,  the  first  turn  of  the  duodenum. 

Rem  ASKS. — 1st :  I  looked  apon  the 
above  cfise  as  one  of  inflammation  c»f 
the  liver  running  on  to  attsce^s :  this 
diagnosis  turned  out  to  be  quite  wrong, 
hat  considering  the  symptoms,  the 
local  pain  and  tenderness,  the  inability 
to  he  on  the  left  side,  the  vomiting, 
and  the  pain  behind  the  right  scapula; 
the  enlHrgement,  which  not  only  had 
all  the  marks  of  being  continuous  wiih 
the  liver  (there  being  no  space  into 
which  the  fingers  could  be  thrntit 
helbw  the  margins  of  the  ribs),  but 
which  aciually  took  on  the  appear- 
aace  of  the  liver  it»elf,  divided  into 
its  two  lobes  by  the  suspensory  liga- 
neot — considering  these,  along  with 
the  loctil  and  conniiuiional,  signs  of 
the  formation  of  matter — this  is 
perhai^  the  view  which  would  natu- 
nlty  have  suggested  itself  to  most 
people.  The  bi-lobed  appearance  of 
the  tumor  was  most  probably  owing 
to  the  cyst,  from  itn  elasticity,  rihing 
vp  on  each  side  of  a  line,  along 
wnich  it  was  compressed  by  the 
fibrous,  and  forming  the  remains  oH 
the  ombiliral  vein  stretching  from  the 
nmbiiicus  to  tbe  liver. 


3d. -The  aitwatioR  of  the  ookva, 
lelatively  to  the  tumor,  mi^bt  have 

g'  ven  rise  to  an  errorof  diagnosisof  adif- 
rent  kind.  If,  during  examtnaiion  at 
any  time,  this  gat  had  haf^peoed  to  be 
the  aeittof  flatulent  distension,  it  would 
have  yielded  a  clear  sound  on  per- 
cassion,  and  this  night  lead  the 
examiner  to  reto  the  diaeaae  tm 
the  kidney.  "We  may,  moreover,'* 
says  Dr.  Bright,  ^  derive  much  assist- 
ance [in  distinguishing  between  dis- 
eaKC  of  the  hver  and  kidney]  from 
ascertaining  by  the  feel  and  percussion 
the  exact  situation  of  the  hollow  in- 
testines; for,  aUhough  it  is  true  that 
they  suffer  great  displacement,  yei,  if 
we  find  any  of  them  anterior  to  the 
tumor,  and  lyins  over  it,  we  maj 
generally  infeir  thnt  the  tumor  duea 
not  fi*rm  a  part  of  the  liver,  as  it  is 
vi-ry  impn*bHble  that  such  a  growth 
should  arise  from  the  concave  surface 
of  the  liver  as  to  have  any  portion  of 
tbe  intestine  in  that  situation.*  Now, 
true  it  is,  that  the  tnmor  in  the  present 
case  did  not,  strictly  speaking,  *'forai 
a  part  of  tbe  liver,"  but  it  was  at- 
tached to,  if  it  did  not  "  arise  from  the 
concave  surface"  of  that  organ ;  and 
still  it  had  the  ascending  colon  in 
such  a  position  as  to  have  easily  aU 
lowed  its  yielding  a  clear  sound  on 
percussitm. 

3d.  The  circumstance  of  the  aae 
bein^  divided  into  so  many  non  com- 
mu mealing  chambers,  only  one  of 
which  WrtS  punctured  by  the  trocar, 
of  course  accounts  for  the  small  quan* 
tity  of  matter  discharged  in  proportion 
to  tbe  sise  of  the  ditteased  mabs,  and 
the  small  degree  in  which  tbe  taoior 
subsided  after  the  operation. 

4ih.  This  ca»e  aflbrus  a  caution 
against  rough  manipulation  of.  such 
tumors  in  the  abdomen,  by  squeeans 
or  pressing  them;  several  portions  of 
the  sac  weie  so  thin  as  to  give  way 
under  examination  after  death:  and 
the  same  might  have  happened  during 
life.  A  similar  inference  is  drawn  by 
Dr.  Bright,  from  a  case  related  by  him 
in  his  *^  Observations  on  Abdominal 
Tumors,"  &c.  in  the  11th  No.  o(  the 
Guy's  Hosp.  Reports. 

&ih  Notwithstanding  some  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  present 
case    and    one    of  *' enormously   dis- 


*  Observation!  on  AlxloininBl  Tomors,  &c.  in 
Gny's  UoHUtai  Rc^Oft^,  April  1889. 
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tended  gall-bladder,**  detailed  by  Dr. 
Bubioffton,  in  the  Goy's  Hospital  Re- 

rts  for  April  1842,— in  that  case  as 
fidt  ineir  trat  oo  appeamnoe  af 
btle,  and  there  were  also  septa  in  the 
interior,  which,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  hate  divided  the  sac  into  distinct 
compart  ments.  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
Ihai  the  cyst  here  was  a  new  adven- 
titioos  formation  (jperhaps  of  a  hyda- 
tidtcal  origin),  which  in  its  progress 
either  involved  the  gall-bladder  in  its 
growth,  so  that  it  could  not  be  re- 
co^ised,  or  caused  it  to  become  atro- 
phied and  entirely  to  disappear.  Some 
eases  of  cartilaginous  cysts  attached 
to  the  liver  are  given  by  Dr.  Bond,  in 
hia  **  Clinical  Contributions  froui  Ad 
^enbrooke^s  Hospital,  Cambridge,"  in 
the  Med.  Chin  Rev.,  for  Jan.  1839; 
and  another  "Curious  Case  of  En- 
cysted Tumor,"  attached  to  the  same 
organ,  will  be  found  in  the  same 
journal,  for  January  1841,  p.  230. 

K^ME  l].^-' Exanthenutoiis  tpphui — 
Congettion,  sofieniu^,  and  rupture  of 
spfeen. 

This  case  occurred  in  the  Northern 
Infirmaiy,  Inverness,  while  I  was 
faottiie-sufgeon  there. 

Edward  Macqueen,  st.  50,  admitted 
April  15th,  1841,  after  four  days'  ill- 
iie«8,  with  the  symptoms  of  fever; 
sreat  lassitude;  dini^y  face;  pulse  100, 
nil ;  tongue  muist,  but  very  foul ;  skin 
bot,  headache,  &c.  The  breathing 
heavy  at;d  oppressed,  but  no  cough 
Bor  pain  in  the  chest.— An  emetic, 
followed  by  a  purgative  draught. 

16th.  —  Principal  symptom  is  the 
heavy  respiration  ;  no  rattles  in  chest. 
-^Mixture  of  Nit.  Potass.  Vin.  Antim. 
ei  Vin.  I|)ecac. 

17th. — Languid;  pulse  86,  small; 
respiration  as  before.  —  Blister  over 
sternum. 

18th.— Pulse  last  evening  became 
Tery  weak,  when  he  was  begun  with 
Sulph  Quins,  gr.  j.  every  three  hours. 
He  has  vtill  the  loaded  heavy  breath- 
ing, and  now  the  typhoid  ezanthe- 
matous  eruption  is  out  on  the  skin ; 
Umguedry  and  brown, and  countenance 
more  dingy :  there  are  some  watery 
vesicles  over  left  tibia. 

19rh.  —  About  9  o'clock  yesterday 
evening,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
breathing,  he  whs  cupped  between  the 
Bcapuls  to  ^viij.,  and  had  DecocL 
Seneg«i   with   Carb.   Ammon.     The 


blood  almost  oozed  put  tkroogb  tbe 
skin  befoie  applying  the  searilioaUir. 
The  breathing  t»-day  is  as  heavy  as 
ever ;  puke  70.  -*-  Ordered  wine  ^. 
every  two  hourSp  and  fiiU  doses  of 
camphor. 

28th«— No  better;  wine  gviij.  eveiy 
^  hours. 

22d.— Seems  better ;  tongue  softer ; 
pulse  84 

23d.~~At  10  A.M.  the  pulse  was  fuller, 
and  the  tongue  cleaner  and  moist;  he 
made  no  particular  complaint,  but  the 
peculiar  heavy  respiration  still  present. 
At  noon  the  nurse  reiiorted  that  he  bad 
tried,  a  few  minutes  before,  to  get  out 
of  bed,  that  he  had  fainted,  and  was 
now  dying.  On  going  to  him,  I  found 
that  he  evidently  was  so;  he  was  gasp- 
ing and  pulseless,  but  slill  abie^io 
speak  a  few  words.  Ether,  with  Sp. 
Lavand.  C.  and  Sp.  Ammon.  Arom. 
was  administered,  seconded  by  hot 
negus,  but  ineffectually^  and  about 
2  P.M.  he  died. 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  25th, 
at  1  P.1C. 

£/eai£.— No  morbid  appearance;  no 
congestion  nor  effusion. 

Tkormx.  —  Lungs  snteriorly  quite 
bloodless  and  spongy ;  posteriorly  con- 
gested and  frothy.  A  few  slender 
pleural  adhesiuns  on  left  side.  Peri- 
cardium contained  about  Jv.  of  clear 
limpid  serum.  Heart  flabby  and  col- 
lapsed; tissue  very  soft,  easily  torn, 
Kud  pale ;  its  cavities^  as  well  as  the 
large  vessels,  quite  empty  of  blood. 
Inner  surface  of  aorta,  at  its  commence- 
ment^tuddedaithsteatomatoiis  patches, 
raised  and  hard  at  some  points;  the 
arterv  was  not  dilated. 

Abdomen. — On  o|iening  theabdonien, 
effusion  was  found  in  it,  which  seemed 
bloody,  and  on  moving  the  intCKtines 
it  was  found  to  be  pure  blood  in  Urge 
quantity.  It  was  then  found  that  the 
spleen  was  three  or  four  times  its 
natural  sixe,  and  so  soft  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  handled;  a  large  clot  of 
blood  was  adherent  to  it,  whichi  oa 
being  traced,  was  discovered  to  have 
issued  from  a  lacerated  opening  in  its 
peritoneal  coat,  and  to  be  connected 
with  a  large  coagulum  of  blood,  about 
half  an  inch  thick,  diffused  between 
the  peritoneal  coat  and  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  spleen  :  this  layer  of 
coagulnm  could  be  traced  all  round, 
and  turned  out  from  between  thesplt-ea 
proper  and  its  peritoneal  tunic    The 
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texture  of  the  spleen  itself  was  so  soft 
and  broken  up  that  it  looked  like 
grumous  blood.  The  liver  presented 
tne  nutmeg  degeneration;  the  gall- 
bladder contained  much  yellow  bile, 
with  a  pearly  crystalline  substance 
mixed  with  it.  Kidneys  in  the  early 
stageof albuminuria.  Intestineshealihy. 
Mesenteric  glands  enlarged,  and  con- 
taining gritty  particles. 

Remabks. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  rupture  of  the  softened  spleen, 
and  the  consequent  hsemorrhage,  were 
here  the  cause  of  death ;  and  (hat  this 
rupture  was  itself  caused  bv  the  effort 
to  get  out  of  bed.  It  would  seem  that 
at  first  the  hiemorrhage  took  place 
within,  and  immediately  outside,  the 
parenchyma,  or  proper  tissue  of  ihe 
spleen :  this  would  cause  the  first 
faintness  and  weakness.  About  two 
hours  afterwards  the  peritoneal  cover- 
ing gave  way,  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
was  poured  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  tnen  death  instantly  took  place. 

The  peculiar  heavy  respiration  with- 
out cough  must  have  depended  on  pul- 
monary congestion,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  existed  to  a  erenter  extent  during 
life  than  appeared  after  death ;  as  the 
hsemorrhage  which  emptied  the  heart 
and  its  vessels  of  blood  would  naturally 
affect  those  of  the  lungs  in  a  similar 
way.  The  blood  of  this  patient  pre- 
sented a  verv  great  degree  of  what  ban 
been  termed  the  "typhus  dyscrasis,*' 
so  that  it  almost  filtered  through  the 
skin  under  the  dry  cupping- glasses: 
perhaps  the  circulation  of  this  vitiated 
blood  in  the  medulla  oblongata  may 
also  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  condition  of  the  breathing. 

Enlargement  or  softening  of  the 
spleen  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a 
common  morbid  change  in  the  typhus- 
fever  of  this  countiy;  certainly  ex- 
travasation of  blood  from  laceration  of 
this  organ  is  not  a  common  cause  of 
death. 

This  case  farther  presented  a  good 
example  of  that  softening  of  the  lieart 
so  common  in  fever,  for  the  detection 
of  which  by  the  relative  changes  of  the 
first  and  second  sound,  and  its  impor- 
tance as  affording  an  indication  for 
wine  and  opium,  the  profession  stands 
indebted  to  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin. 
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We  shall  next  briefly  examine  the 
caKC  of  the  rodents^  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  shall  take  De  Graaf  tor  our 
guide,  as  he  has  given  (he  fullest  and 
must  accurate  deacription  which  I  have 
ever  seen  of  the  process  of  fcetification 
in  the  rabbit.  For  the  first  seven  or 
eight  days  after  impregnation,  the 
ovum  draws  all  its  nourishment  from 
the  fluid  secreted  by  the  uterus,  and 
yet,  as  De  Graaf  remarks,  it  is  wonder- 
ful to  see  how  full  it  is  of  liquor  on 
the  seventh  day.  This  juice  he  shows 
to  be  albumen,  from  its  coagulating  by 
heat.  During  the  early  stage,  then, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ovum,  or  rudi- 
mentary foetus,  draws  all  its  nourish- 
ment through  the  pores  of  the  chorion. 
The  firht  traces  of  a  placenta  are  visible 
on  the  third  day  ;  when  it  is  more  fully 
developed,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two 
portions,  a  white  and  a  red,  both  of 
which,  as  De  Graaf  remarks,  are 
clearly  formed  within  the  chorion,  and 
come  away  along  with  it.  It  has  evi- 
dently  no  vascular  connection  with  the 
uterus ;  this  I  can  affirm  from  per- 
sonal observations  to  be  clearly  shown 
towards  the  end  of  gestation,  although 
it  is  not  so  evident  towards  the  middle 
of  the  term,  when  the  placenta  is  so 
closely  agglutinated  to  the  uterus  as 
might  lead  a  careless  inspector  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  vascular  connec- 
tion. The  uterus,  too,  I  may  further 
mention,  from  my  own  observation, 
although  it  has  no  prominence  on  ^.ts 
inner  surface  corrcNpondin^  exactly 
to  the  glttndulm  of  the  ruminants,  is 
much  thickened  where  the  placenta  is 
attached,  and  its  blood-vessels  there 
are  much  enlarged.  De  Graaf,  and  all 
the  other  physiologists  of  that  ase, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  tne 
case  of  the  rabbit,  the  placenta  is  alto- 
gether &  portion  of  the  festal  apparatus, 
and  that  at  birth  there  is  no  rupture  of 
any  vascular  connection  between  the 
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mother  and  fotus.  Needham  adds, 
ihiU,  with  some  slight  differences,  the 
-mmtue  type  of  structure  prevsils  in  the 
bare,  the  shrew,  the  Indian  sowr,  the 
moaset  the  mole,  and  the  hedge-hog. 

In  the  ewe  the  constraction  of  the 
'diflerent  parts  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
tbe  cow,  as  already  described ;  that  is 
to  say,  ^e  fcBtal  placentulie  are  nearly 
one  hundred  in  number,  and  are  in- 
serted into  as  nmny  protuberances  on 
tbe  surface  of  the  uterus,  having  the 
appcaiance  of  the  vinesar-crueis  of  the 
ancients,  and  hence  they  were  called 
^ciyledomet,  or  aeeinMa  ;  for  it  whs 
from  observations  when  shut  that  the 
term  tatyMon  in  foetal  anatomy  took 
its  origin.  Now,  it  is  distinctly  affirmed, 
in 'particular  by  Steno,  but  is  also 
aasamed  and  acanowledsed  as  an  in- 
disputable fact  by  several  of  the  others, 
that  between  the  fmtal  and  maternal 
povts  there  is  no^  vascular  connection, 
and  that  the  nourishment  of  the  fast  us 
is  ^criTed  from  a  milky  liquor  secreted 
in  the  cotyledones  of  the  mother. 
Here,  again,  1  bej^  leave  to  add  my 
own  testimony  in  favour  of  the  state- 
ments just  quoted  from  Steno  and  his 
contemporaries;  for,  fh)m  actual  in- 
spection, I  can  positively  affirm  that 
tne  parts  of  the  foetal  lamb  are  not 
connected  to  the  mother  by  any  vessels, 
and  tbe  foetus  is  evidentlv  supported, 
not  by  blood  but  by  a  thick  mucus 
derived  from  the  cotyledons  of  the 
mother. 

As  stated  by  Needham,  the  same 
mode  of  construction,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  difference,  exists  in  the 
goat. 

In  the  sow,  as  Needham  and  several 
of  the  others  have  correctly  remarked, 
there  is  no  appeamnce  of  any  distinct 
placenta  or  placentulse  from  beginning 
to  end  of  gestation,  there  being  merely 
a  general  thickening  of  the  chorion  all 
aioond,  and  the  connection  between 
the  mother  and  foetus  particularly 
loose.  In  the  mare,  too,  tne  foetus  is 
supported,  for  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  solely  by  an  alimentary  liquor 
imbibed  by  the  pores  of  the  chorion ; 
and,  even  in  tbe  latter  months,  the 
small  tnbercles  which  form  on  it  cannot 
properly  be  compared  to  the  nlacente 
and  plaeentuls  of  other  animals.  The 
physiologists  of  the  17th  century  then 
eame  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  all  the 
Inferior  orders  of  mammals  there  is  no 
vascnlar  connection  between  the  mother 


and  foetus;  that  the  latter  is  nourished 
by  an  elementary  juice  which  peixsolates 
through  the  poies  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  and  is  imbibed 
:hroiigh  those  uf  the  investing  mem- 
brane of  the  foetal  secundines.  These 
intellectual  and  enlightened  inquirers 
do  not  fail,  likewise,  to  point  out  the 
analogy  which  here  prevails  between 
the  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals; 
but  their  oKservations  on  this  head  we 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  give, 
and  shall  proceed  to  expound  their 
views  with  regard  to  the  human  ptsf 
eenia. 
I  may  mention,  then,  in  the  first 

Slace,  that  Harvey  does  not  hesit  te  to 
ecUre  that  he  decidedly  agrees  with 
Arantius  in  denying  that  there  is  an 
inosculation  between  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus  and  foetus,  and  does  not  scruple 
to  declare  that   it  was    either   envy 
towards  Arantius,  or  undue  veneration 
for  the  ancientfl,  which  made  Fabricios 
controvert  this  doctrine.    He  calls  the 
placenta  kepar  uUrittHm  and  mammu 
uterina,  that  is  to  say,  he  held  it  to  be 
analogous  to  these  parts  in  the  adult. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  stated 
above,    Harvey    did    not    believe    in 
Aselli's  discovery  of  the  lactealH,  and 
accordingly  he  most  probably  agreed 
with  the  ancients  in  holding  the  liver  to 
be  the  great  organ  of  sanguification. 
One  can  readily  see,  then,  what  led 
him  to  compare  the  placenta  to  the 
liver.     His  comparison  of  it  to  the 
mammie,of  course  implies  that  he  held 
it  to  be  an  organ  for  preparing  an  all- 
mentary  fluid  for  the  foetus.    Caspar, 
Bartholinus,  and  Wharton,  held  very 
decidedly  and  distinctly  opinions  in 
the   main   coinciding  with   those  of 
Harvey.     Wharton  in  particular  ex- 
presses himself  with  great  precision 
on  this  subject,  contending  that  the 
vessels  of  the  foetus  terminate  in  the 
placenta,  and  those  of  the  uterus  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  placenta ;   that  there  is  no  inoscu- 
lation of  vessels  between  them,  nor 
any  rupture  of  the  uterine  vessels  at 
the  separation  of  the  placenta.    He 
further  holds  that  it  is  a  nutritious 
fluid  like  the  albumen  of  an  egg,  and 
not  blood,  which  is  attracted  from  the 
uterus  by  the  placenta  (Adenographia, 
Sec.  35)«.     Reyner  de  Graaf,   with 

*  Rojich  eipretiei  himself  in  IsnguBre  puti- 
cnlarli  strong  snd  pndae  to  the  lame  effect, 
nsmdy,  that  no  blood-vesMls  psM  ftom  tte 
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great  ability  and  force  of  argunrient, 
'  coi'itendK  in  like  manner  that  there  ts 
BO  vascylar  eoon^ction  between  the 
uterus  and  the  plaeenta,  and  (hat  the 
latter  organ  is  an  appendage  of  the 
chorion.  Among  other  fHCtfi  which  be 
addnccM  in  proof  of  this  position  he 
catU  attention  to  the  circuntttance  that 
in  extra  uterine  pregnancy  a  placenta 
is  not  wanting,  as  it  certainly  won  Id 
be  if  ii  were  not  a  portion  of  the  foetnl 
apparatns.  He  holds  that  the  Tessels 
of  the  placenta  Kuck  in  a  natriitoiM 
fluii)  resembling  milk  from  the  mother, 
in  \  hesame  manner  hs  t  he  meseraic  veiiM 
abmirb  chyle  from  the  intCHtine  in  the 
adult.  Ht' further  com  (larefi  the  extremi 
tien  of  the  umbilical  Te8i*elstothe  roots  of 
trees,  Hnd  decidedly  maintains  that  atthe 
expnlHion  of  the  secundi nes  there  is  thi 
ru(itiire  of  any  TabCHUr  connection  (De 
Idulier,  Org.  15).  The  same  theory  is 
defendfd  and  espoused  by  Drelincoort, 
SwHrninrrdam,  Needham,  nnd  the  other 
physiologists  of  the  17th  century, 
whhout  one  disseiytient  voice,  as  far  hs 
I  n'm  aware,  and  including  in  their 
number  the  great  fniher  of  microsco 

Eiiral  nnatomy,  MHlpitrhi.  I  could 
ave  wished  to  give  Malpighi's  de- 
scri|>tion  of  the  placenta  entire  in  this 
place,  bai  it  is  too  long  for  my  Irmits ; 
aird,  Mnnding  by  itdelf,  it  would  not  be 
readilv  understood  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  latinity  of 
tliat  agi'.  I  must  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  giving  a  short  sbs  ract 
of  hiM  views. 

He  sets  out  with  admitting  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  fonnd  in  describing 
the  uterine  parts  connected  with  gesta- 
tion, Imt  says  he  will  give  rhe  result* 
of  his  own  observations  mfter  reptuttd 
du9^tion$  of  womev  who  ha4  dufd  ha- 
fnedimtefjf  after  delivery ^  or  mhouf  the 
seBtttih  mouth  of  ptegnon'y.  After 
giving  a  general  description  of  the 
enlarged  structure  of  the  uterus,  and 
more  cKpecially  of  its  sinuses,  he  states, 
that,  on  the  separation  of  the  chorion 
and  placenta  there  are  discovered 
"certain  pellicles  which,  daring  gesta- 
tion, ad)iered  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  otervs,  but  several  of  which  are 
attached  to  tlie  chorion  and  placenta  ^ 
he  adds,  *'  fhey  are  soft,  mucous,  and 

ntrras  to  the  placenU,  but  merely  a  juice  perco- 
lated tlirowrli  the  fflandnlar  Ixidy  of  the  atenic, 
and  that  the  foetus  forms  iU  own  blood,  nrom 
wliMi  the  pitaoeDta,  in  a  rr«it  netsme  at  lent, 
defiPBi  Its  growth.  (Cleiici  eC  Haacd.  BiM. 


easily  torn."  (These  ptllicles^  by  the 
way,  ate  evidenily  the  d^cidum  of  the 
Hunters,  to  which  se  nHich  importanee 
has  been  attached  by  then  aiwi  their 
followers.)  Toe  placenta  itself  km 
describes  aa  consisting  of  a  context nc 
of  umbilical  vessels,  supported  by  a 
substance  peculiar  to  itaelf.  He  swra, 
that,  as  the  cotyledona  (of  the  ronM* 
nants)  arc  possessed  of  a  pecoliar 
stmctore,  which  gives  support  to  their 
vessel H,  and  servea  the  purpose  of  a 
sieve  or  strarner  to  them,  so  ia  like 
manner  the  placenta,  which  is,  as  it 
were,  an  aggregate  of  cotyledons^ 
namely,  of  parts  which  enter  tae 
vaginuiss  of  the  ntems,  is  ooe^ioaed  of 
a  congeries  of  the  nmbiiical  vessela* 
He  concludes  his  description  by  saying 
that  the  surface  of  the  nlaceitta  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  uterus  it 
nneqnal,  consisting  of  appendices 
which  enter  the  sinuses  and  cavities  of 
the  uterus,  like  cotyledons.  He  co»- 
cludes  his  treatise  with  stating  that  the 
placenta  abnorbs  a  jaice  secreted  by 
the  uterine  vessel^.*  It  thus  appeara 
that  the  first  i^erson  who  descril)ed  the 
placenta  with  the  aid  of  rhe  microeeope 
found  it  to  consist  entirely  of  rami§«- 
catfon  of  the  foetal  ▼essels  along  with 
a  pecii'liar  stractnre  for  givmg  there 
support.  Malpighi,  therefiore,  enlireiy' 
concurs  with  his  contemporaries  ia 
holding  the  plncenta  to  be  a  port  ion  of 
the  foBtal  appendages.  I  cannot  leave 
thi$  part  of  my  subject  without  givia^ 
the  opiniim  of  that  ingenioua  physie- 
logist,  Mayor,  as  delivered  by  him,  ia 
his  celebrated  treati'^,  *'De  Respira- 
tione  Fopius,"  &c.  He  says  :  <*  Ak  ihe 
lacteal  vessels  deriving  their  origie 
from  the  membrane  ol  the  intestines 
reeeive  a  nutritious  juice,  as  it  were^ 
by  a  process  of  straining  through  their 
membranes,  and  convey  it  to  the  mass 
of  the  blood,  so  also  in' the  egg,  and  in 
other  conceptions,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  a  nutntioos  juice,  properly  coik 
cocted,  reaches  the  moeths  of  the  uia- 
bilical  vessels  only  by  peroohtfioa 
throuffh  these  membinncs.'* 

And  here  I  would  heg  leave  to  call 
the  attenMtm  of  the  render  lo  lenaik 
the  evidence  which  these  extracts  car. 
sonly  given  Aimi^h  that  the  iihvsiolsk 
gists  of  the  I7ch  centoty  had  fftvf 
distinct  ideas  regarding  secrerion  and 
absorption  through  membraaes— that 

•  De  Uteni  et  TlvlpaninnB  ovfg  0inat«aa. 
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IB  to  tajt  of  the  processes  now  denoisi- 
nated  tHdotmoMe  and  exotmoit;  that 
they  did  not  hold  that  the  lymphatics 
are  the  only  abforbeDts  in  the  aminal 
fhiine:  and  further,  that  they  were 
aware  that  these  absorbent  Vessels, 
whether  sangoiiieoas  or  lymphatic,  do 
not  termtnate  by  pattilom  orifices  on 
the  free  aarfaee  of  membranes.  Set- 
ting out,  then,  from  these  accurate 
premises,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  eminent  men 
arrived  at  snch  correct  conclusions  on 
the  subject  now  on  hand,  more  espe- 
oally  considering  that  they  took  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  whole,  beginning 
with  the  more  simple  modes  of  struc- 
ture, and  ascending  to  the  more  com 
pkx.  What  these  conclusions  were,  I 
shall  briefly  recapitulate  before  con- 
cloding  the  present  section. 

They  held,  then,  that,  in  all  the 
orders  of  mammals,  the  fcBius  is  nou- 
jished  by  an  alimentary  juice  secreted 
from  the  blood  of  lis  mother,  and  not 
by  blood  itself;— that  in  the  earlier 
atfige  of  gestation  this  liquor  is  ab- 
aorbed  through  the  pores  of  the  chorion, 
or  eiteiiial  envelope  of  the  ovum ; — 
that  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  class 
this  mode  of  conveying  the  nourish- 
ment to  the  foscus  continues  to  the 
cod  of  the  process, — ^as,  for  example, 
in  the  sow;  while  in  others,  as  the 
mare,  it  prevails  dnrine  the  first  five  or 
atx  months;— that  all  the  higher  orders 
have  placenis,  either  solitary,  or  di-* 
▼ided  into  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
pi  separate  masses  ;^that  these  pla- 
aentse  and  placentuls  are  altogether 
portions  of  the  f<stal  apparatus,  a!nd  are 
anere  appendages  to  the  chorion,  within 
a  fold  of  which  they  are  enclosed  ;^ 
that  the  maternal  structures  sub- 
aervient  to  the  nourishment  of  the 
fetns  are  entirely  separate  from  the 
placenta  and  the  rest  of  the  foetal 
aecondioea,  and  consequently  that  the 
fteial  and  maternal  parts  are  not 
wiitcd  together  by  any  vascular  con- 
aecrioo. 

Such  were  the  tenets  of  our  fore^ 
ihrbers  in  the  profession  200  vears 
Mgo;  and,  most  assuredly,  1  think,  all 
niiat  admit  that  if  tliese,  their  opinions, 
are  not  true,  they  bear,  at  least,  the 
annblaBve  of  troth,  and  are  in  con- 
iornuty  with  what  is  acknowledged  as 
aneh  in  all  tlie  departments  of  natural 
aeienee*  Here  we  seem  to  see  deve- 
loped a    principle  of    which   every 


department  of  the  microcosm  and  tho 
macrocosm  furnishes  parallel  exam- 
ples, namely,  sunplicity  in  the  general 
plan  and  variety  in  the  particular 
application  of  it.  Take,  as  an  example 
of  the  former,  the  construction  of  the 
respiratory  organ  in  the  whole  class  of 
mammals,  and  the  planetary  motiona 
throughout  our  system  of  the  other^ 
and  tne  same  diversified  uniformitj 
will  be  discovered  in  both.  In  shorty 
we  no  where  find  in  nature  any- 
thing anomalous ;  there  is  no  object 
throughout  all  its  works  which  standa 
by  itiieir,  is  regulated  by  peculiar  law^ 
or  is  constructed  upon  a  particular 
model. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  opiniona 
reld  by  the  illustrious  physiologists  of 
the  i/th  century  seem  to  possess  the 
genuine  stamp  of  truth,  whether  tried 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  the  facta 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  or  by  tha 
general  tests  of  what  is  acknowledged 
to  be  truth  in  other  sciences.  But 
perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that,  if 
these  opinions  had  been  really  true 
and  well-founded,  they  ought  to  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  not  have 
yielded,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  different  hypo- 
thesis. But,  to  this  objection  i  would 
reply,  that,  although  I  in  so  tar  agree 
with  the  Roman  philosopher,  that^ 
"opiniorum  comtnenta  delet  dies.  Na- 
ture judicia  con  format,"  I  muNt  pro- 
test that  it  is  only  the  long,  the  very 
long  lapse  of  time,  that  can  be  reasoa- 
ably  recognised  aa  a  test  of  what  la 
true  and  what  is  false  in  acientifia 
hypothesis.  Thus,  for  example,  thf 
true  system  of  the  universe,  as  now 
aniversallv  acknowledged,  waa  taught 
by  Phikuaua  asofe  than  300  yean 
before  the  Chriatian  era;  was  received 
by  Ariatophos,  and  protxabiy  by  Plaia^ 
ms  contemporaries,  but  immediately 
afterwards  was  rejected  by  Aristotle^ 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  400  yeara^ 
by  Ptolemy,  who  propounded  a  fHlse 
hypothesis,  which  superseded  the  true 
theory  for  more  than  twelve  centa- 
ries:  and  when  tlihe  true  systeai  waa 
again  espoused  by  Oopemieus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  didHt 
Bieet  with  a  general  ready  reception  f 
Far  the  contrary;  most  of  the  lighta 
of  the  learned  world,  duriag  nearly 
too  years,  refased  to  adopt  it.  Baoa« 
rejected  it,  George  BadianaB  thoagh^ 
he  had  refuted  il»  IdJium  haaitatad  m 
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ikciding  whetherit  be  the  earth  or  the 
lim  that  moved;  Tycho  Brabe  pro- 
pounded a  new  hypothesis,  and  6a- 
fileo,  after  demonstrating  the  tnith  of 
the  Copemican  system,  recanted,  and 
professed  himself  to  have  been  in  error.* 
60  difficult  is  the  discovery  of  troth, 
and  80  slow  its  progress  in  the  world, 
obstructed  as  it  is  by  the  ignorance,  the 
contending  interests,  and  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,that  I  haveindulgedinthese 
general  reflections  in  order  to  prevent 
the  reader  from  too  hastilj^  arawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  opinions  which 
we  have  just  expounded  cannot  have 
been  w611  founded,  otherwise,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  would  not  they 
have  been  lost  sight  of  for  a  time,  and 
superseded  by  a  different  hypothesis. 
As  it  was,  however,  from  the  time  of 
Harvey  to  the  end  of  the  i7th  cen- 
tury,— that  is  to  say,  during  more  than 
50  years,  they  constituted  tne  acknow- 
ledged creed  of  the  profession  on  this 
subject.t  In  the  succeeding  centurv, 
however,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  they  did 
not  long  remain  unchallenged. 
[To  be  continued.] 

GA8KOU8  SMAMATIOMS^TBB  LIVING  AVD 
TBS  DSAD. 

It  11  evident  that  it  is  a  matter  of  paramonnt 
importanoe  that  the  atmosphere — the  first 
and  last  food  of  man  and  animals — ^should 
be  breathed  in  a  pare  and  utioontaminated 
condition.  It  is,  therfore,  unwise,  unjust, 
and  impolitic  to  expose  the  majority  of  our 
population  in  towns  to  the  constant  influence 
of  fMtfOMa  eomp<mnd9,  whose  exact  com- 
position  has  as  yet  eluded  chemtcat  research, 
imtof  whose  immediaii  effeeii  on  the  human 
frame  et ideooe  enough  has  been  produced  to 
set  incredulity  at  defiance.  Emanations 
from  the  dead,  escaping  in  a  pure  and 
concentrated  form,  have  caused  the  im- 
mediate loee  Iff  Iffe,  and  tha  compound  that 
can  instantly  eztingaish  life,  must,  when 
diluted  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  give 
rise  to  dow  poisoning  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  aa  circumstances  more  or  less  favour- 
able or  unfttvoarable  are  in  operation.— 
J'V'Oiii  O,  A,  Walker^ a  Third  Lecture  an 
the  Metropolitan  Graee-yarda, 

*  The  following  lereKBCes  Tdattve  to  the  an- 
cient luthohties  who  advocated  the  true  system 
of  the  imivfTBe  may  be  Interesting  to  the  reader. 


IMogenea  Laertlua,  ta  Fifa  Pkuoiae.s  Cicero, 
Aetul.  QMtt.  IV.:  Plutarchaa,  De  Facie  im  Orbe 
jAmm  I  Archimedes,  Artnariua,    I  need  not  give 


referencet  to  the  modem  aathoritiet. 

t  I  may  mention  in  proof  of  this  atatement, 
that,  in  the  great  anatomical  worli  of  Cleve  and 
Marget,  pablithed  at  Genera  in  1699.  there  is  not 
a  single  author  who  disputes  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  De  Qcaaf  and  Malpighi. 


THE  SCOTCH  EPI]>10IIC  FEVBR 

OF  1843.4. 

fir  JoBw  KicBAaD  Wardill,  M.D.  H. 

Late  President  of  the  Royal  Phf  sicai  aaA 

Hunterian  Medical  SoefeHes, 

Bdhibaigh }  te.  jke. 

join.] 


4thly.  The  iSVotreltf.— Sequels  of  fever 
ofthecontinuea  form  are  not  frequent 
occurrences,  and,  when  ohserved,  are 
seldom  in  persons  of  hitherto  robust 
health  and  unbroken  constitution.  In- 
dividuals in  advanced  life — those  who 
have  previously  had  visceral  disease, 
and  thus  a  proneness  left  in  certain 
organs  to  the  re-establishment  of  mor- 
bid action,  or  where  the  vital  powers 
have  long  laboured  under  some  power- 
fully depres8in|;  agent— are  circum- 
stances chiefly  giving  rise  to  post- febrile 
affections.  In  those  instances  of  fever 
in  which,  during  their  course,  there 
has  been  an  inflammatory  complication 
of  some  oigHn,  such  structural  changes 
may  have  taken  place,  so  that  its  func- 
tions cannot  be  regained  simultaneously 
with  the  cessation  of  the  idiopathic 
fever,  and  thus,  from  such  impairment 
of  its  action,  certain  anormal  conditions 
be  instituted  in  the  svstem  so  as  to 
constitute  disease.  This  particularly 
applies  to  the  hepatic  and  renal  viscera. 
The  circulatory  function  being  so  af- 
fected, as  it  is,  in  fever,  most  especially 
in  the  intermittent  type,  congestions  in 
the  parenchymatous  viscera  are  very 
liable  to  occur;  hence  the  spleen  in 
that  form  frequently  becomes  consi- 
derably enlarged;  and,  as  previously 
insisted,  the  distemper  in  question  pre- 
aenting  some  characteristics  of  the  in- 
termittent nature,  it  might  hava  benT 
supposed,  as  was  the  case,  that  this 
organ  would  often  be  increased  in  size. 
The  congestion  of  the  spleen^  however, 
has  previously  been  adverted  to,  and 
considered  as  a  complication,  although 
it  not  unusually  continued  in  an  en- 
larged state  Ions  after  the  febrile  phe- 
nomena had  suDsided,  and  thus,  per- 
hips,  might  not  improperly  have  been 
mentioned  here.  Such  sequels  as  were 
most  frequently  noticed  are  briefly  de- 
scribed below;  yet,  notwithstanding, 
a  few  isolated  cases  of  post-febrile  af- 
fections, to  which  no  allusion  is  made, 
sometimes  occurred ;  but,  as  these 
seemed  rather  dependent  upon  previoua 
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eonditions  or  adTentitioos  circum- 
atyktktn,  than  on  the  distemper,  they 
liave  been  vilently  passed  over. 
'  Tbe4D(tseqiiefainowtobe8pokenofis 
one  that  very  commonly  succeeded,  and 
was  of  the  mo<<it  unusual  character,  viz. 
a  peculiar  form  of  opkdkalmitu,  which 
oftefi  became  manifest  long  after  the 

Etient  had  been  dismissed  the  hospital. 
;  the  first  these  cases  were  regarded 
«a^  mere  accidental  occurrences,  not 
iMDg  attributed,  as  subsequent  ex- 
perience shewed  to  be  the  fact,  to  any 
causes  originating  in  the  disease  under 
which  thev  had  recently  laboured. 
None  of  the  usual  forms  of  fever  of 
this  country  possess  such  a  tendency  to 
produce  the  affection  m  question  as  the 
seven  days'  fever ;  and,  with  one  ex- 
ception, 1  am  unaware  of  any  epidemic 
recorded  where  the  same  has  bieen  ob- 
served as  a  sequel.  It  is  true  that  the 
ordinary  typhus  will  sometimes  be  suc- 
ceeded by  some  visceral  disorder,  but 
SQch  instances  are  generally  referhble 
to  some  pre-existent  state,  and  are 
mere  occasional  occurrences.  The 
epidemic  referred  to  in  which  the  same 
was  noticed,  was  the  Dublin  fever  of 
1826 ;  and  Dr.  Jacob,  of  that  city,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  a  post-febrile 
ophthalmitis  which  had  been  undoubt- 
edly of  a  very  similar  description  to 
that  now  related.  All  the  textures  of 
the  eye  seemed  subject  to  become  dis- 
eaaed;  the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotic 
would  be  intensely  injected,  whilst 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  discolouration 
of  the  iris,  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
dimness  of  the  capsule  of  the  cryttial- 
Une  lens,  &c.,  shewed  that  no  particu- 
'  lar  part  of  the  organ  was  the  special 
•eat  of  diseai^e.  The  premonitory 
^mptoms  were  most  generally  a  state 
of  amaurosis,  which  preceded  the 
manifest  appearances  for  the  space  of 
some  days.  In  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  the  same  af- 
fection WAS  observed.  Dr.  Duuglns 
Maclagan,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  said  that  a 
few  days  previously  he  had  been  at  the 
Glasgow  Eye  Inhrmary,  and  that  in 
leas  an  hour  twelve  or  fifteen  patients 
presented  themselves  with  this  disease 
at  that  institution!  From  what  was 
seen  of  the  disease  by  myself  in  the 
Edinburgh  hospitals,  no  particular  age 
•eemed  to  confer  an  immunity,  and 
the  time  which  intervened  between  the 
le?er  and  thia  sequel  varied  from  a 


couple  of  weeks  to  three  montha ;  ba. 
the  most  frequent  time  was  five  or  six 
weeks.  When  they  presented  themselves 
at  the  hospital,  the  conjunctiva  waa 
mostly  a  good  deal  injected,  and  the 
patient  complained  often  of  acute  eir- 
cum-orbital  pain.  The  best  account 
given  of  this  sequela  is  by  the  eminent 
oculist.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glausow, 
and  published  in  this  journal,  Sot. 
24th,  1843.  In  the  article  referred  to. 
the  following  facts  are  given  relative  to 
thirty. six  cases  which  came  under  the 
author's  notice.  Twenty-seven  were 
females,  and  nine  males.  In  eighteen 
cases  the  right  eve  was  only  am^cted; 
in  ten  the  left  only ;  and  iii  eight  both 
eyes  together  or  consecutively.  The 
following  were  the  ages  of  the  patients: 
viz.  below  ten,  2;  from  ten  to  twenty, 
17}  from  twenty  to  thirty,  9;  from 
thirty  to  forty,  2;  from  forty  to  fifty, 
3;  and  from  fifty  to  sixty,  3.  Mr. 
Wallace,  who  wrote  on  the  affection  in 
question,  as  noticed  in  the  Dublin 
fever,  and  quoted  by  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
says,  that,  out  of  fortv  cases,  only  four 
had  the  disease  in  the  left  eye,  and 
only  two  in  both— ^facts  which  in  a 
great  measure  coincide  with  what  has 
been  delivered  by  the  last  author. 
Dr.  Mackenzie  thinks  that  the  arteria 
centralis  retine  and  vasa  longa  first 
became  affected,  and  that  the  irritation 
extended  to  the  ciliaries,  &c.  It  is 
also  stated  in  the  paper  now  quoted 
from  that  the  disease  bore  a  very  close 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  catarrho* 
rheumatic  ophthalmitis,  as  well  as 
there  being  a  hkeness  to  syphilitic 
ophthalmia.  Dr.  Mackensie  gave  it 
the  name  of  opkthalmiiU  pottJebrilU. 
The  following  is  an  example  :— 

Casb  XII.— Peea/tar  form  ofopkikaU 
miiti  coming  on  during  eonvai€$eence* 
Sarah  Ewart,  et.  20;  married;  a 
dre>smaker;  complexion  dark ;  volume 
of  flesh  good.  Admitted  Dec.  II,  1843. 
States,  about  two  months  ago  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospital  with  epidemic 
fever,  which  she  had  in  the  ordinary 
form.  Did  not  relapse,  and  was  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of^  five  weeks  (Nov. 
23rd).  Two  days  after  having  left  the 
institution,  felt  the  powers  of  vision  of 
left  eyie  somewhat  impaired.  On  the 
2Bth  experienced  some  psin,  and  this 
increased,  accompanied  with  redness 
and  lacrymation,  until  the  day  of  her  re- 
Ion. 
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To-day  (IHh)  oouplains  of  severe 
flense  of  pain  in  left  eje,  which  upon 
examination  ahewa  the  conjunctiva  to 
be  much  infbmed  and  injected.  Has 
tome  covgfa,  which  she  nas  had  fbr 
Bsany  jtHiu ;  sleeps  well ;  appetite 
good;  skin  cool ;  bowels  open;  tongue 
dean;  pulse  84.  Complains  of  no 
other  pain.  —Temp.  Sinistro.  app. 
Hiradines  xii.  Foveat.  oeoL  c  DecocL 
Pkpav.  somnif;  Habeal  h.  s.  bolum 
cum  Pulv.  Jalap.  Co. 

Dec.  12th.  —  Leeches  bled  well ; 
bowels  opened  by  bolus  three  times ; 
little  chnnffe  in  the  appearance  of  the 
eye ;  persfSred  a  good  denl  last  night ; 
mlse  nataral.  — B>  Zinci.  Sulph.  er.  xii.; 
T.  Opii|  5^8>  t  AqufB,  Jviij.  solve  sit 
eollyrium  scepe  utend. ;  $>  Solph. 
Magnes.  3U« »  Polv.  Ant.  Tart.  gr.  ij. ; 
Aqus  Fort.  lb.  ij.  Sit.  Mist  cap.  Jij. 
■tatim  et  rep.  om.  secund.  horft  donee 
alvus  solota  fuerit. 

13tfa.— Some  improvement  in  the 
^e  this  morning;  pulse  soft,  of  mode> 
fate  axe  and  frequency ;  bowels  freely 
opened  without  producing  any  nausea. 
—Temp.  Sinist.  Cucurbit.  Cruent  et 
detrar  sanguin.  ad  %vu ;  app.  Sol. 
Cathart.  Cont. 

Dec.  14th.— <:;npped  to  Jvj.  with 
eoBslderable  relief  to  the  eye,  which  is 
kn  inllamed ;  iris  posf>esses  perfect 
power  of  contraction  and  relaxation, 
and  does  not  appear  the  least  affected; 

SIse  natural ;  had  three  or  four  stools ; 
,  Som.  sum  Bolum  c.  Calomelanos  gr» 
Xi  et  Pulv.  Opii  gr.  iss. 

Dec.  15th.— Eye  much  the  same  to- 
day. Temp.  Sinistro  emp.  Lyttce 
Appl. 

16th.— Blister  has  risen ;  eye  much 
less  inflamed  Infra  ocul.  hirudines 
ziu  applicentur.  JL.  Calomelanos  gr. 
xii.  Fulv.  Opii  er.  iij..  Cons..  Ros. 
q.  s. ;  divide  in  pilulas  vj.  Cap.  i.  q.  q. 
q.  hor4. 

20th.— Grnns  slightly  affected ;  blis- 
ter discharges;  eye  appears  much 
better ;  pain  gone ;  Pil.  Calomel  ter 
qnotidie  tantum  contr. 

22d.  —  Gums  still  slightly  affected ; 
inflammation  of  eve  subsides ;  no  pain  ; 
bowels  open  ;  pulse  regular;  Pil.  cont 
bis  die  tantum. 

34th. — Continues  to  improve. 

28th. — Inflammation  of  eye  neariy 
gone;  no  pun  ;  bowels  open;  tongue 
and  pulfte  natural 

tBih.— Improves. 

29th.— Dismissed  cured. 


Remarks.— In  the  above  case,  as  la 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  amauro*- 
sis  preceded  other  morbid  conditiona; 
the  redness  and  lacrymation,  howevetj 
soon  succeeded,  developing  active  in- 
flammation, while  the  severe  pain  com- 
plained of  on  the  11th  inst.  was,  it  la 
highly  probable,  solely  attributable  to 
the  general  congestion  of  the  organ, 
prodacing  pressure  upon  the  sensifle 
nerves,  and  not  to  mere  neuralgia,  bc^ 
cause  this  pain  was  not  urgent  untfl. 
the  conjunctiva  and  sclerotica  were  in- 
jected, and  as  soon  as  the  vascularity 
was  diminished  the  pain  alsosubsidedf 
this  is  mentioned,  because  in  some 
afl^ctions  of  the  eye  considerable  paia 
may  be  experienced  without  any  trace 
of  positive  inflammation.  The  iria 
maintained  its  natural  state,  yet,  ae- 
cording  to  the  surgeons  of  the  Edin- 
burgh £ye  Infirmary,  who,  of  cours^ 
snw  much  more  of  the  disease  thaa 
was  to  be  witnessed  in  the  hospitals^ 
the  iris  was  veir  generally  affected. 
The  treatment  observed  in  this  case 
was  of  the  antiphlogistic  order ;  Dr. 
Mackenzie  placea  much  reliance  upon 
depletion  and  mercurials,  and  whene 
the  pupil  became  implicated  he  uni- 
formly applied  belladonna :  that  sur- 
geon also,  with  much  benefit,  ^ve 
auioine,  which  Mr.  Wallace  conceived, 
uring  the  Dublin  epidemic,  to  possesa 
a  specific  influence  on  the  disease  :  thia 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Glandular  a fferiion.^  The  parotid 
glands,  more  than  any  other,  during 
convalescence  become  diseased;  in 
some  few  instances,  however,  the  sub- 
maxillary and  inguinals  were  enlarge^ 
Persons  of  a  strumous  habit,  with 
whom  glandular  enlargements  are  most 
common,  are  usually  the  individuala 
attacked  with  this  sequel ;  generallj 
speaking,  this  sequel  was  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 


Caaa  Xllh^-AffecHam  vf  Me; 
^lanilf. 

Wfllinm  Melrose,  cet.  55,  admitted 
Dec.  5th,  1843,  was  seised  with  rigom 
previous  to  admission,  and  had  taken 
aperient  medicine;  on  admission  com- 
plains of  head  ache,  some  abdominidl 
tenderness,  and  severe  arthritic  pains. 
Skin  hot  and  dry  ;  pulse  100 ;  mock 
thirst ;  anorexia ;  tonge  dry,  and  co- 
vered with  a  witish  yellow  fur  ;  some 
degree  of  tendency  to  yellowness  $  ia 
restless,  and  cannot  sleep;  nrhie  eo- 
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jiMii  bDVtiBmen;  HabeaA.  H.  Souu 
Calooiel.  gr.v.,  P«ilv.  Dover!  giv  x« 

6th.— Feels  better;  passed  a  good 
night;  bowels  coi>fiM«;  slight  ytU 
Jdwbcss  yet  eontiwies;  statia  samat. 
bol.  c.  PuW.  Jalaps  C(v  Xj. 

Tth^— b  more  feveridb;  ucioe  scan- 
ty ;  inteileetoBil  taenUies  saoiewhat  ias- 
paircd  ;  n»  pain  in  abdomen,  nor  over 
vegion  of  liver;  }«kin  hot  and  dry;  {L 
Sp.  JEtb.  Nic  3ss^  PotaRse  Nil.  Xi., 
I^q.  Amss.  Aort.  Jiss.^  Aqiiie»  Jvi.,  fiUt. 
Mist.  cap.  3'.  4ltsw  q.  q.  hor4. 

8ib.— -Synptoois  very  slightly  re- 
lieved; urine  passed  coptsasly.  lledi- 
camenta  cont. 

i  Ids.— Feels  better  lo-day ;  less  yel- 
toiTPesa  of  surface ;  bowels  open  ;  arine 
pisid  freely;  kkin  oool;  pulse  naiu- 
xaJ ;  appccke  retarMOg.  Cuotinued  to 
Mipfnve  under  a  Modemte  allowance 
of  sti««knts  up  to 

dUth.  -  Complaiosof  slightshirering; 
tongue  coated ;  skia  hot ;  some  de^;ree 
of  tendersess  and  swelling  of  the  nght 
naroiid  gbuid»  acoumpam^  with  some 
diffiealty  in  protruding  the  toogiie. 
Calaplasma  parti  aff,  appd.  Haheat 
iioioui.  c.  C«t{omel.  gr.  iv.,  Pulv.  Jalap 
Co.  5«8.  Stimnlsnt  omittanrur. 

21  tftr— Swelling  increased  in  parotid 
giaod,  aecoatpaaied  with  greater  ten- 
demefis— otherwise  the  saine. 

!X2Rd.— Swelling  of  parotid  more 
pfoaiinent,  and  submaxiliary  gland|M 
also  afleeted ;  pain  over  theiie  |)arts  in- 
ereased  since  yesterday  ;  slight  cough; 
toitgue  stiil  protruded  with  difficnlty  ; 
poW  mthtY  weak.   C<«taplasna  Coot* 

23d. — Much  the  same ;  no  appear- 
noce  of  amendneBt ;  swelling  con- 
oidemble. 

24cli.— Pain  and  swelling  of  right 
nde  of  neck  and  fiice  advancing, 
ooopled  with  hardness  over  the  iaryn- 
geul  cartilage,  and  some  tendency  for 
tlie  same  morbid  eonditieo  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  left  side  and  left  parotid 
^inod.  —  Cotaplas.  amp.  inter  aorcs 
imiKiBatav,  Stetim  samat  Pulv.  Jaiap. 
Co.  3j.  Cough  oiueh  the  same ;  pulse 
ik4  «<eafcer:  and  except  from  pain 
I  by  oKohanical  pressure  over  air- 
,  atates  himself  easier. 

25tB,  mAne.— The  swelling  is  gene- 
nUy  srcaier,  accompunied  with  in- 
sposatd  diflkatty  in  the  perforoMnce 
of  mpmMnr  notion.  Slight  flaciua- 
tion  over  right  p^  rotid  ^and,  in  wbidi 
!tion  a  puncture  is  made,  and 
i  wUdi  Sjij.olawtter  are  evacuated 


of  a  th»rk  ro^y  eonsiatenoe.  Com- 
(rfaiaa  of  eoogb  being  more  trouble* 
some;  countenance  somewhat  suak«, 
and  expressive  of  anxiety  and  oneast- 
ness. 

8  o'clock,  P.M.— Breathing  becoming 
rapidly  worse;  iniellectuai  powers 
perfect;  has  diAculty  in  speaking; 
eompkuBs  of  pain  in  the  chest.  Thne 
symptoms  continued  to  increase  im 
inteuHity,  and  at  10  o'clock^  pji.  he 
gradually  sunk. 

Sectio  e&daveris^  36  Jburr  afler  death. 

i^sodL— Brnin  healthy,  as  also  ita 
membramHis  coverings. 

CA#<«.*  Lungs  have  considerable  old 
pleuritic  adhenions ;  at  the  apex  of  the 
left  lobe  is  a  cicatrix  communicatiaf 
with  a  degenerated  tubercular  caviiyp 
which  is  filled  with  a  calcareous 
deposit.  E'ise  of  right  king  indurated, 
and  passing  into  the  state  of  grey 
hepatisatiott.  On  pressure  a  frothy 
muco-purulent  matter  is  exuded:  this 
applies — but  less  generally  — to  lelk 
lung. 

i/€«rl.— Healthy. 

Akfd^m^H, — Viscera  healthy. 

iVecib.— The  whole  of  the  right  pafO» 
tid  glaad  is   softened,   and  in  some 

Clacei  presents  cavitie8  filled  with  pus^ 
ut  these  do  not  communicate  witk 
each  other.  Sobm  degeneration  has 
commenced  in  the  concatenate  glands^ 
all  of  w hich  are  softened.  Left  parotid 
is  passing  into  the  same  condition,  but 
in  a  less  degree  of  advancement.  Thy- 
roid gland  healthy. 

Case  XIV. ^Affection  of  the  parotid 
gland, 

Mary  Ogalvie,  let.  17$  admitted  Nor. 
8th,  1^.  Complexion  light,  and  of 
phlegmatic  temperament. 

Had  the  epidemic  in  its  ordinary 
form,  and  her  case  might  be  considered 
as  one  of  a  very  mild  descripiioo. 
Relapsed  on  the  14th  day  after  the 
crisis.  Two  days  after  relapse  ex^ 
rienced  some  pain  over  the  ri|^ht  side 
of  the  neck,  where,  upon  examination^ 
slight  swelling  was  perceived*  the 
parotid  gland  appearing  a  good  deal 
enlarged.  Two  days  subsequent  to 
this,  three  or  four  incisions  were  made 
after  the  previous  application  of  fo- 
mentations and  poultices.  Warm  ap- 
plications were  again  applied  with  a 
repetition  of  the  incimons  in  the  course 
of  two  days  more.    Antimonials  and 
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pargatiTef)  were  given  at  the  same 
time.  The  sob-maxillHrv  gland  nlso 
berame  affected,  and  a  similar  course 
of  treatment  pursued,  and  under  which 
a  speedy  recovery  was  the  result. 

RsMARKS.  —  In  (he  first  of  these 
examples  it  is  seen  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotid  was  of  a  very  per- 
sistent  character,  and  the   measures 
adopted  exerted  but  little  if  any  influ- 
ence on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  mechanicnl  obstruction  produced 
in  the  air- passages  added  much  to  the 
general    disturbance,   and   tended    to 
usher  in  the  fatal  result :  besides,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
recurrent  laryngeals  might  be  so  much 
subjected  to  presffure  as  to  impair  their 
functionb,  and  thus  the  action  of  (he 
larynx   be    seriously   affected.      The 
inspection  of  the  body  did  not  present 
Bucn  morbid  appearances  as  to  satis- 
factorily account  for  death,  none  of 
the  vital  organs   evincing  pnrticular 
structural  changes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lungs,  and  thus  the  disease  was 
chiefly  confined  to  one  lung,  and  this 
was  far  less  than  what  we  generally 
observe  in  those  instances  of  pneu- 
monia  which  proceed  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation.    Upon    the  whole,   perhnps, 
the  most  correct  conclusion  would  be, 
that  the  general  prostration  incident 
upon  the  febrile  course,  in  conjunction 
with  the  additional  disturbanceinduced 
in  the  *air. passages,  was  the  true  cause 
of  death.    Respecting  the  girl  Ogal  vie, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  free  inci- 
sions which  were  made  in  the  gland 
were  followed  with  the  best  results, 
and  from  that  operation  the  turgescence 
and    other    inflammatory    symptoms 
quickly  subsided. 

Sttnighiny, — In  such  feversas  assume 
the  adynamic  type,  where  the  vital 
powers  are  much  prostrated,  and  there 
has  been  a  long  and  tedious  course  of 
disease,— where  the  voluntary  muscular 
system  is  much  deteriorated,  and  the 
patient longcontinues in  one  position, — 
destruction  of  the  integuments  and 
often  of  the  deeper  tissues  is  not  un- 
commonly witnessed.  Again,  in  those 
forms  of  fever  in  wh^ch  the  disease 

auickly  passes  through  its  stages,  and 
lus  the  prominent  parts  not  being 
a&cted  by  pressure,  sloughing  is  an 
uncommon  result ;  and  thus  it  was  in 
the  seven  days'  fever  that  this  sequel 
was  of  hx  less  occurrence  than   in 


typhus.    In  yellow  fever  bed-sores  are 
said  to  be  very  uncommon. 

Case  XY.-^-iS/oKj^Ati^  of  iniegumemU. 
Jean  Morrison,  »t.  31 ;  a  servant: 
admitted  Oct.  9th,  1843. 

Her  attack  was  ushered  in  by  the 
ordinary  mode  of  accession,  nor  did 
any  unusual  symptom  present  itself 
until  the 

12th.— This  morning  there  is  slight 
yellowness  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  a 
tawny  tinging  over  the  surface  gene- 
rally, especial Ij^  on  the  chest  and  su- 
perior extremities. — Habeat  01.  Ricini, 
Jss.  statim. 

13th.  —  Yellowness  more  distinct; 
urine  scanty,  and  high  coloured ;  faeces' 
dark  and  bilious  looking;  tongue 
covered  with  a  whitish  yellow  coat. 
Slumbers  a  good  deal  to-day,  but  slept 
little  during  ni^ht.  Some  pain  on 
pressure  over  right  hypochondrium, 
extending  to  epigastrium:  pulse  108, 
small,  and  rather  compressible.— Sina- 
pismus  epigastrio  applicand.  Em  p. 
Lyttee  vertici  imponatnr.  Habeat 
bolum  c.  Calomelamis,  gr.  iv.  et  Pnlv. 
Jalap,  9j  $  Yin.  Rub.  ^vj  ;  Sp.  Com* 
muniK,  5iv. 

14th. —  Feels  easier  this  morning; 
bowels  opened  by  powder;  stofils 
bilious ;  sKin  not  quite  so  yellow  ;  less 
pain  in  epigastrium ;  looks  more  lively ; 
tongue  cleaner  and  moist;  pulse  i 00, 
of  better  strength. — Yin.  et  Spiritus 
cont. 

1 5th. — Continues  better;  slept  well 
last  night ;  bowels  open ;  tongue 
moist ;  puUe  more  natural,  and  of 
better  strength.— Wine  and  spirits  to 
be  continueff. 

16th.— Continues  to  improve.  Com- 
plains of  some  tenderness  in  lower 
part  of  back,  where,  upon  examination, 
a  slight  circumscribed  blush  exists 
over  the  integuments  covering  the 
sacrum.— Ordeied  to  lie  upon  the  side. 
17th.— Feels  better  of  herself,  but 
the  back  is  reported  to  be  exceedingly 
sore.— Catapleisma  part  aff.  app. 

18th.  —  Yellowness  nearly  gone; 
tongue  cleaner;  bowels  open;  pulse 
more  natural.— Wine  and  spirits  to  be 
omitted. 

20th.«-Comptains  of  nothing  except 
the  sore  on  the  back.  On  examina* 
tion,  the  skin  looks  much  afllpicted,  and 
ready  to  peel  off.— Cata  plasma  cont. 

22d.— The  sore  on  the  back  dis- 
charges  some  exadating  matter;  the 
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ttkiD  if  broken,  dividing  at  the  line  of 
demarcation.  —  Poultices  to  be  con- 
tinned.  Lotio  Plumbi  Ibij.  sspe  utenda. 

ISkh.'— The  sloagli  on  the  back  seems 
almost  ready  to  come  away,  and  the 
matter  continues  to  be  discharged.— 
Gataplasoia  eont. 

28ih. — On  examining  the  back  a 
deep  concave  sore  is  seen,  of  about 
three  inches  in  length  and  two  in 
bieadtby  which  secretes  a  lai^  quan- 
tity of  purulent  matter,  the  slough 
having  come  away.  In  other  respects 
the  patient  continues  to  improve.— 
Ordered  steak  diet,  with  a  pint  of 
porter  daily.    Wine  to  be  discontinued. 

The  case  from  this  time  continued  to 
improve. 

Bemabks. — ^The  short  space  of  time 
that  thia  woman  was  confined  to  bed 

Srevtoos  to  the  skin  becoming  in- 
amed,  seems  a  brief  period  to  cause 
the  a&ciion  at  issue.  1  well  remem- 
ber, however,  that  she  was  more  than 
nsually  prostrated,  and  laid  continually 
on  her  back  in  a  very  helpless  state, 
and  was  a  stout  person,  of  a  pale  and 
relaxed  appearance.  A  generous  diet, 
together  with  the  ordinary  means  of 
application,  and  preserving  the  parts 
from  pressure,  produced  a  gradual 
though  slow  cure. 

Boils,  —  These  morbid  conditions 
were,  according  to  my  own  experience, 
of  rare  occunence,  and  when  they  did 
take  place  were  in  instances  of  the 
yellow  cofTplication.  A  vitiated  state 
of  the  flriids  appeared  to  constitute  the 
main  cause  of  this  sequela.  On 
reference  to  Case  No.  X.,  it  will  be 
aeeo  that  the  patient  had  several  large 
bnllis,  which  are  there  described. 

Vlcerati9e  «i»re«.— Sometimes  during 
convalescence  the  physician's  attention 
was  directed  to  ulcerated  sores  on  the 
inferior  extremities,  which  for  the 
main  part  occurred  in  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  especially  in  such  persons 
aa  had  previously  bad  ulcerated  legs. 
Id  some  few  cases  an  ulcerative  sore 
was  observed  of  unusual  appearance. 
The  spot  at  first  presented  a  livid  hue, 
or  was  an  hmmorrhagic-looking  patch, 
and  clearly  circumscribed.  -The  super- 
jacent cuticle  became  tense  and  shin- 
ing, and  at  the  expiration  of  three  or 
four  days  it  gave  way,  when  dark 
coagala  were  exhibited,  and  a  thin 
sefo-porulent  matter  began  to  exude. 
The  few  cases  of  this  description  were 
nnifonnly   observed   on   the  inferior 


extremities,  and  varied  from  the  sixe 
of  a  sixpence  to  that  of  a  shilling- piece. 
Tonics,  an  improved  diet,  together 
with  emollient  dressings,  soon  pro- 
moted a  cure. 

€Sdematous  swelling  of  the  legej-^ 
All  diseases  which  produce  a  general 
declension  in  the  vital  powers  tend 
more  or  less  to  the  production  of 
venous  congestions;  and  this  particu- 
larly applies  to  fevers, during  the  course 
of  whico  debility  forms  a  prominent 
feature,  and  thus  the  circulatory  func- 
tion often  becomes  so  much  impaired^ 
as  to  affect  that  nice  equilibrium" 
which  there  is  in  the  distribution  of 
the  vital  fluid  during  positive  health: 
hence  those  congestive  states  which 
are  generally  noticed  wherever  there  is 
considerable  corporeal  weakness.  The 
greater  th<?  distance  from  the  centre  of 
circulation,  the  more  tardy  and  irre- 
gular becomes  the  blood  in  its  course; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties from  this  cause,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  superadded  by  the  physical 
influence  of  retropulsion,  whicn  has  to 
be  overcome  by  the  transmission  of 
fluids  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  are  rendered 
oedematous.  The  extreme  vessels  then 
become  preternaturally  distended* 
their  contractile  power  diminished, 
and  a  tonic  fulness  is  the  result,  which 
is  followed  by  an  exudation  of  the 
aqueous  part  of  the  blood  into  the 
surrounding  cellular  tissue.  From 
this,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater 
the  debility  the  more  will  this  morbid 
process  be  liable  to  occur,  and  thus  in 
those  fevers  which  are  of  a  typhoid 
character  the  sequel  in  question  is  far 
more  common,  in  the  convalescents 
from  typhus,  swelled  legs  were  more 
frequent  than  in  the  seven  days'  fever, 
and  in  the  latter  those  individuals  who 
had  previously  had  a  bad  and  insuffi- 
cient diet  were  most  usually  thus 
s&cted.  A  liberal  allowance  of  food, 
the  moderate  use  of  stimulants,  to- 
gether with  friction,  bandages,  &c. 
were  the  best  means  of  remedy. 
[To  be  ooDttmied.] 


TTPHVS  FKVBB  IK  VRAMCB. 

Typhus  vavaa  appears  to  be  as  prevalent 
and  at  fatal  in  many  parts  of  France,  as  it  is 
in  England*  It  has  caased  nnmeroiis  deaths 
eX  Nancy  and  Clermont. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  JULY  30,  iS47. 

Wk  beg  to  call  the  atteation  of  our 
naitn  to  the  oorrespondence  whicti  has 
taken  place  between  theCooneii  of  the 
Royal  Collegeof  Surgeonsand  Sir  James 
Graham,  res|)ectidg  the  issuing  of  a 
Supplemental  Charter,  for  remedying 
those  defects  in  the  original  charter, 
'<of  which  many  of  the  old  members  of 
the  College  have  with  great  reason 
complained.*  These  docamenu  have 
just  been  pabKshed  in  aooordanee  with 
an  address  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ourbpaiseis  this  week  80  fully  occupied, 
that  we  can  do  no  more  than  direct 
attention  to  them.  We  most  therefore 
veserve  oor  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  this  correspondence  for  another  oc- 
•casion. 


Iw  oor  last  nomberf  we  inserted  the 
reply  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land to  the  petition  of  the  Irish  medical 
practitioners,  respecting  the  scale  of 
vemuneration  to  me<tical  officers  for 
attendnnce  on  fever  hospitals  and  dis 
pensaries.  Our  readers  will  find  the 
petition  at  length,  with  some  remarks 
«pon  the  injustice  of  the  system  which 
has  called  it  fonh,  in  oor  number  for 
July  2d4  We  had  certainly  antici« 
pated  a  more  favournble  consideration 
of  the  grievances  of  which  oor  Irish 
brethren  complain,  than  they  have  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majest/s 
representative.  A  bare  reference  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  vicarious 
benevolence  of  the  Lords  Commis* 
aioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  is 
a  very  diplomatic  way  of  replying  to  a 
docoment  so  respecttbly  aiid  nnme* 
tousIt  signed.    The  main  object  of  the 
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petition  whs  to  request  his  Esceilencr 
to  intercede  with  the  Government,  ao 
that  such  a  remuneration  might  be 
awarded  to  the  medical  offloera  of  Fever 
hospitals  and  Fever  districts  as  would 
be  commensurate  with  the  great  value 
and  importance  of  the  duties  required 
of  them.  The  reply  shows  that  the 
Viceroy  declines  to  interfere  in  the 
matter ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  the  Treasury  Commissioners  wiH, 
out  of  mere  charitable  feeling,  raise  tlie 
scale  of  fever. wages  above  that  whidh 
is  assigned  to  ordinary  mechanics,  who 
can  easily  earn  an  equivalent  sum  by  a 
day's  labour  without  endangering  health, 
or  hfe. 

It  is  with  regret  we  find  that  thi«e 
eminent  professional  men  have  advised 
the  Government  in  this  matter;  and 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponbibility  of  fixing  so  paltry  a  scale 
of  payment.  A  petition  addressed  to 
the  Treasury  Commissioners  would  be 
without  effect,  so  long  as  the  members 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Health  ap- 
peared  as  the  advocates  of  this  minimnm 
of  wages:  and  therefore  it  remains 
with  the  petitioners  to  apply  a  remedy 
by  taking  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  We  hnve  now  before  us  a  list  of 
the  names  of  these  petitioners,  covenng 
nearly  six  closely-printed  columns  of 
an  Irifch  paper;  and  we  may  observe 
that  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
met  with  a  list  of  professions]  names 
at  once  so  oumertjus  and  so  respectable. 
We  certainly  know  of  no  petition  tn 
reference  to  medical  grievances,  whieh 
ba<«  ever  before  rer«ived  so  large  an 
amount  of  res|>ectable  support  With 
such  a  list  before  them,  it  appears  to 
OS  extraordinary  that  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Health  do  not  at  cnee 
perceive  the  error  which  they  have 
committed,  and  retrace  ttieir  steps. 

The  petitioners  have  only  one  plain 
course  to  take,  t.  e.  to  decline  the 
medical  attendance  of  Fever  hospitals 
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^and  dislricts  upon  such  disgracefully 
low   tCHM.     he  jmt  He    vami  ^tms  ie 
^mmtMU^    This  is  oot  a  mere  question 
4if  hamaoity,  or  we   ^ould   be  un- 
willing to  give  such  advice.    A  con- 
tempoiarj  has  justly  oUserved  that  this 
Mode  of  levying  ehsritabie  oontribo- 
tioiK  by  exacting  services  fmn  mem- 
ben  of  the  medical  profession,  and  not 
paying  for  them,  is  neiiber  fiiir  nor  just. 
It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  have 
expected  that  the  labourers  who  built 
the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  should, 
out  of  charity,  have  worked  at  one- fourth 
of  their  wages,  and  that  the  sohcitors, 
who  purchased  and  conveyed  the  land, 
should  also  have  charitably  foregone 
UiBK-foorths  of  their  fees!     Would 
aolicitfoni  and  labourers  be  found  to  act 
iBder  smcfa  circumstances  P  We.believe 
Will  medical  men  be  found  to 
epi  the  siioled  remuoeraiion  ?    We 
ftar  the  answer  ma»t  be  widely  dif- 
ferent.    As  in  the  ancient  precedent 
flf    Shaltapeaie's  apothecary,     "their 
poreitVp  Uit  not  their  will,  ocmsenls." 
It  is  this  coosideratioa  which  has  most 
probably  induced  the  Cen  tral  Board  tufix 
the  wagesat  so  low  an  amount.  The  CQm- 
peciiioo  which  exists  in  the  medical  pro- 
fesainn  will  unfortunately  always  ensure 
many  '*  labourers,"  who  will  work  at 
mageB  that  will  just  save  them  from 
atarvation ;  and  this  want  of  unity  in 
feeling   is  the  evil  with   which  the 
petiiiooeiB  will  have  most  strongly  to 
contend.    It  may  be  urged  that  some 
are  ready  and  willing  to  accept  thq 
low  wa^;   and   set    the   difference 
which  they  ought  to  receive  to  the 
#ccooot  of    humanity   and    charity. 
This  is  a  very    worthy    and  proper 
aotive  to  guide  a  medical  practitioner ; 
hot  the  majority  of   those  who  are 
likely  to  accept  such  offices  must  live 
by  iheir  profieasion,— the  Central  Board 
of    Health,    and    the  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  are  now 
trying  the  ezpeviment  of  making  them 


flanwbyit:  and  those  who  take  up 
this  yraimitome  attendance  on  fever- 
cases  (for  in  no  other  light  can  we 
view  it)  are  perpetuating  the  evils 
w^hich  are  daily  tending  to  the  disgrace 
and  degradation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  United  Kingdom. 


We  torn  from  a  consideration  of  ill- 
requited,    but  arduous   servicer   now 
imposed  upon  medical  men  in  Ireland, 
to  those  which  concern  the  medical 
attendance  of  the  poor  in  this  country. 
We  received  last  week  a  document, 
giving  a  fair  summary  of  visits  and 
medicines  supplied  to  Poor-iiiw  patients 
in  the  Hahfaz  district  for  a  pehod  of 
ihirty-one  days,  commencing  May  aOih, 
and    terminating    June    19th,     18<^. 
Some  gentlemen,  occupying  seats  in 
Parliament,  who  are  fond  of  indulgiqg 
in  statistics  which  deal  with  only  oae 
side  of  a  question,  and  who,  at  every 
debate  on    the   Poor-law,  appear  as 
staunch   advocates   of  retivnchment, 
consider   that   the   sum  allowed    for 
medical  attendance  on  the  poor,  is  an 
indication  of  reckless  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  Government !    They  \oA 
at  the  total  yearly  charge,  and  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  numbers 
of  sick   poor, —  the  wide  exJent  of 
Unions,   or   the  visits   and  mixtuiea 
bupplied    by    the    medical    officers! 
Nevertheless,  facU  will  thrust  them- 
selves  forward   often    to   the  incon-> 
venience  of  economical  theories  s  and 
the  question  which  b  now  presenting 
itself  to  those  who  regard  at  in  more 
than oaeaspectis,— whether,  in  addition 
to  the  poor-rate,  levied   by   law   on 
medical  practitioners,  they  shall  also 
be   compelled   to   contribute  an   ad- 
ditional rate,  in  the  form  of  giatuitoue 
medical  aiitndauce.     Documents  like 
that  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Gar- 
lick,  Medical  Officer  for  the  township  of 
Halifax,  furnish  an  answer  t^  the  ques-* 
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lion.  The  figures,  as  thisgentleman  ob- 
serves, are  incontestable,  and  the  facts 
we  believe  cannot  be  disputed :  they 
are  only  confirmatory  of  the  justice 
of  the  complaints  which  have  reached 
us  fVom  other  parta  of  the  kingdom. 
The  superabundance  of  medical  prac- 
titioners enables  the  Government  to 
adopt  successfully  towards  the  profes- 
sion, a  system  of  passive  extortion 
which  is  tantamount  to  the  imposition 
of  a  heavy  additional  poor-rate  on 
those  who  accept  an  office  under  the 
poor-law.  We  believe  that  a  sacrifice 
is,  in  many  instances,  made  in  order 
to  keep  out  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  iuKinuate  themselves  into  medical 
practice  in  a  district  upon  any  terms : 
so  that  the  acceptance  of  office  must 
be  often  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  self- 
impoKcd  fine.  How  far  a  GoVernment 
has  a  right  to  profit  by  such  a  system 
we  do  not  at  present  inquire :  but  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  the  plan  is 
adopted  with  respect  to  no  other  pro- 
fession.  The  contract  system,  with  a 
threat  of  introducing  competitors,  is 
reserved  for  medical  men  and  the  pur- 
▼eyors  of  provisions ! 

In  noticing  Mr.  Garlick's  statement, 
we  need  not  enter  into  all  the  details : 
our  readers  will  feel  interested  only  in 
the  results.  The  Halifax  district  com- 
prises an  area  of  990  acres,  and  a 
population  of  19,881  persons.  The  visits 
and  medicines  supplied  to  poor-law 
patients  in  o^e  month  amounted  to— 

Visits   ....  427 

Mixtures  .        .        •  447 

Pills     .  .        .        .  y92 

Powders  ...  254 
Lotions                .        .17 

Liniments  .        •        •  2 

Ointments  ...  25 

Plasters  ...  32 

The  "  remuneration  is  £80  per  an- 
num ;  that  is,  4s.  4|d.  per  day  ;  or  for 
the  attendance  and  medicines  here 
enumefAted,  liein^  for  a  period  of  3! 
days,  £6.  15s.  7id.  This  scale  of  re- 
muneration is  equivalent  to  3id.  for 


each  visit,  the  medical  officer  having 
also  to  iuppljf,  for  this  sum,  ike  re^ici- 
iiu  medicines.  These,  it  will  be  seen, 
form  an  item  of  considerable  magni- 
tude;  and  the  house  of  the  medic'il 
officer  who  distributes  medicines  ia 
this  way,  is  no  longi^r  a  private  e8« 
tablishment,  but  a  public  dispensary. 
There  is  enough  here  to  speak  for 
itself;  and  I  am  not  a^hAmea  to  sub- 
mit  this  paper  to  the  patient  and  can* 
did  consideration  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Halifax  Union. 

'  Figures  are  incontestable ;  and  I 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  docu- 
ment in  every  particular. 

**(Signed)  Fred.  Smith  Garlicit, 

*'  MedicKl  Officer  for  the  Town- 
ship of  Halifax." 

We  need  scarcely  ask  medical 
readers,  whether  our  remarks  are  not 
fully  justified  by  the  clear  summary 
which  is  here  so  candidly  furnished 
by  Mr.  Garlick.  We  think  that  the 
Medical  Officers  of  other  unions  would 
do  the  profession  some  service  by 
publishing  occasionally  a  month's  re- 
sult of  their  practice.  No  written  ar- 
guments  could  show  so  strongly  as 
documents  of  this  description  the 
necessity  for  some  addition  to  the 
present  scale  of  remuneration. 


Our  renders  will  find  in  another  part 
of  this  number  •  a  letter  which  throws 
a  light  upon  the  new  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  those  who 
enter  the  Army  medical  service.  They 
are  expected  to  take  upon  themselves 
an  office  which  has  been  hitherto  en- 
trusted to  the  regimental  farrier— t.  e. 
of  superintending  the  branding  of  de- 
serters! The  stamping  of  the  letter 
"D"  by  a  brandirg-iron  has  been 
found  insufficient  for  military  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  New  Zealand  plan  of 
tattooing  by  acupuncturation  has  been 
substituted  for  it.  The  order  goes 
somewhat  further  than  this;  for  We 
are  told  that  the  *'  medical  officer  will 
be  held  responsibie  that  the  execution 

*  Fkgesis. 
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of  tbesenUficeiiieffeelaally  perfoniied» 
the    letter  'D'  being  indelibly   im- 
pressed on  the  skin."    As  our  corre- 
■poDdent  remarks,  thiR  process  of  tat- 
toMng    has   now  become   a   medical 
dnty ;  for  we  do  not  see  how  a  surgeon 
can   assume   a  responsibility  of  this 
kind  without  pmctically  acquiring  a 
full  knowledge  of  "  the  srt  and  mys- 
tery **  of  making  these  indelible  marks 
on  the  f>kin.    A  man  would  hardly  be 
required  to  superintend  the  practice  of 
what  another  nnderntood  better  than 
himwlf;    and    therefore    the    scheme 
may  be  considered  as  opening  a  new 
Tiew  of  military  surgical  practice,  and 
imposing  additional  duties,  in  the  way 
of  teaching,  upon  those  who  are  Pro- 
fessors of   Military    Surgery!    As    a 
surgeon,  before  entering  the  army,  is 
required  to  cop  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  cupper,  so  may  he  be  re- 
quired hereafter  to  produce  a  certificate 
from  a  professor  that  he  is  well  versed 
in   the    art  of  tattooing!     Seriously 
speaking,  however,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  any  reason  for  throw- 
ing a  degrading  responsibility  of  this 
kind  open  an  army  surgeon.    In  the 
infliction  of  corporal  punishment,  the 
culprit's  safety  may  render  his  presence 
necessary ;  but  no  such  plea  can  be 
urged  in  respect  to    the  marking  of 
deserters.    If,  therefore,  it  be  consi- 
dered proper  to  retain  a  practice  which 
partakes    strongly  of  the   customs  of 
savage  nations,  we  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  lose  no  time  in  negotiating 
with  the  New  Zealand  Company  for 
the  temporary  importation  of  Heki,  or 
any  of  his  professional  tattooers,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of 
their  experience  in  adopting  at  once 
the  most  easy,  expeditious,  and  least 
painful    method   of  performing   this 
operation.* 


*  In  wfeifuce  to  this  "  GrcuUr  Meoona- 
diiia,'*Ottr  Freiich  contemporary  L^Uttion  Mi- 
Mttie  obflenret— "  None  ne  nront  pis  quelle 
i  cette  cbcslaiR  a  ikite  nir  les  mdde- 


As  the  subject  of  fees  is  attracting 
Kome  attention  in  the  profession,  we» 
think  it  here  advisable  to  announce 
that  the  fees  and  expenses  allowed  to 
professional  men  under  the  New 
County  Courte'  Act,  have  been  fixed 
by  the  judges  at  7%.  6d.  per  day,  with 
travelling  expenses  at  the  rate  of  6d, 
per  mile  one  way.  The  S6ih  section 
of  the  Act  renders  attendance  compul- 
sory.   By  this  section  it  is 

**  Provided  that  every  person  on 
whom  any  summons  to  attend  as  a' 
witness  shall  have  been  served,  either 
personally  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  general  rules 
or  practice  of  the  courts,  and  to  whom 
at  any  time  payment  or  a  tender  of 
payment  of  his  expenses  shall  have, 
been  made  on  such  scale  of  allowance 
as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  settled  by 
the  general  rules  or  general  practice  of 
the  court,  and  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect,  without  sufficient  cause,  to. 
appear  or  to  produce  any  books, 
papers,  or  writings  required  by  such 
summons  to  be  produced,  and  also' 
every  person  present  in  court  who 
shall  refuse  to  give  evidence,  shall 
forfeit  and  pa^y  such  fine  as  the  judges, 
shall  set  on  him,  and  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  fine,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  judge,  after  deducting  the  cofts, 
shall  be  applicable  towards  mdemnify-. 
ing  the  party  injured  by  suchrefiM«al  or 
neglect,  and  the  remainder  thereof 
shall  form  part  of  the  general  fund  ot 
the  court  in  which  the  fine  was  im* 
posed. 

The  amount  of  remuneration  is  small  % 
but  it  is  fixed  with  equal  fairness  for 
all  professional  men.  The  great  object 
of  the  Act  has  been  to  mete  out  justice 
speedily  and  cheaply  among  a  class  of 
litigants  who  can  ill  afibrd  to  pay  the 
expenses  which  would  be  allowed  in 
the  Superior  Courts. 

dns  de  I'ann^  Aoi^lalse :  nous  ignoroni  iMit  te 
■oammetnmt  k  cette  m^sore  i«voltaitte,  mis 
noas  sMarona  wrec  confiance  qa*U  n'est  ea 
France  aucnn  mMedn  qni  vouldt  avilir  la  diff- 
nit^  d«  son  miniature  par  one  ttiaal  odiense 
op^ratiOB.*'   15Jiiil]ctl8«7. 


jHHI       MrmTALmr  VKom  ▼▼phitv  rwvm  in  the  wnwmtM^ 


MiSBOUon  the  general  health  of  the 
Bietropolis,  as  it  is  indicated  by  the 
Registrar  General's  weekly  table, 
creates  no  cause  for  alarm,  it  is  with, 
legiet  we  perceive  that  the  deatkt  from 
J^pkut  fever  are  progressively  on  the 
raerease,  and  that  the  greater  number 
of  its  victims  are  among  those  who  are 
in  the  prime  of  life:— The  deaths 
during  the  last  five  weeks  have  been 
as  follows : — 

June  19    ....    52 

ff.    26     •     •     »    .     do 

July    a    .    .    *    •    61 

,,    10    ....    52 

„    17    .    .    .    .    64-287 

These  numbers  may  not  appear  very 
krge  in  a  popotation  of  nearly  two 
aiiJIibns  $  bm  the  average  deaths  from 
Ulis  disease  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
«stend<»g  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
kave  aoi  exeeeded  thirti^ :  hence,  k 
wilf  be  seen,  the  mortality  has  in- 
creased nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. ! 
This  inorease  may  arise  from  one  of 
two  caoset;  either  that  the  disease 
Ikaa  assumed  a  more  aggravated  eha*- 
sacter,  or  that  its  attacks  are  more 
Bomerotts;  probably  l)oth  canses  are 
at  the  present  time  in  operation.  For 
each  d^h,  assuming  the  disease  to  be 
af  a  more  severe  character,  we  shall 
not  be  far  out  in  estimating  that  there 
are  at  least  from  ten  to  twelve  at< 
tacks,  and  that  from  600  to  1000  of  the 
population  are,  at  any  one  time,  la- 
bouring under  it.  X)r.  Casper's  rpcent 
icsearches,  obtained  from  a  comparison 
af  3000  deaths,  have  proved  that  this 
fever  is  most  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
antumn,  so  that  in  the  nndrained  and 
tmsewered  condition  of  many  parts  of 
this  metropolis,  we  can  only  anticipate 
an  increase  of  deaths,  irrespective  of 
1lieiB|x»rtatn>B  of  caacafroai  ifdaad. 
ttmay  be  well  to  notice  here  the  ages  at 
which  thedearhs  occoRcd^  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  difierence  in  the 


liviiig,  Ihcmartriilyi 

to  prepondeffaee  at  the  adult  period  of 

life:— 

Abovfc 
VttderlS.      iSiaSiL        iSL. 
Janel»   .    .    la   .    .    24    .    .  15 

„    26  .  .  17  .  .  28  .  •  IS. 

July    3  .  .  18  .  .  36  .  *    7 

„   10  .  .  19  .  .  27  .  .    6^ 

^   17  .  .  14  .  .  46  .  .    4 

8?  161  44 

This  makes  a  total  of  286  cases,^ 
the  age  of  one  person  who  died  of 
fever  not  having  been  stated  in  the 
return.  In  the  absence  of  sanitary 
legislation,  which,  by  the  wisdom  c^ 
Parliament,  has  been  postponed  for 
another  year,  we  advise  medical  prac- 
titioners to  take  every  opportunity  of 
en  forcing  the  provisions  of  t  be  Nui  sancet 
and  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention 
Act,  passed  in  the  session  of  1846. 

ilettcfotf. 

A  Syitem  of  Sur^rif,    By  J.  M.  Chb- 
Lius.    Translated  from  the  German, 
and    accompanied   with    additional 
Notes  and  Observations.    Bt  Jomr 
F.  South,  ProfesRor  of  Surgery  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeon<«  of 
England,  and  Surgeon  to  St.  Tho- 
mas's Hospital.    Phrts  Xlfl.  XIT. 
XV.  and  XVI.    London :  Reuhhaw. 
1846  and  1847 
The  numbers  before  us  complete  tha 
joint  work  of  Professors  Chelius  and 
Sooth,  and  contain,  like  the  fasciculi 
whieli  preceded  them,  a  vast  amount 
of  highly  nsfful  and  practical  matter 
from  the  pens  of  both  a^riterK.    With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Samael  pooper't 
fer-famed  and  invaluable  Dit^Mionary^ 
no    work   in    the   English    language 
cnmpriiiea    so   bir^    an    amount    c^ 
information   relative   to   the    scienca 
of  "operative  medicine"  and  surgical 
pathology  as  does  this  elaborate  cum- 
pendinm;  and  it  fbrthermore  has  the 
advantage  of  in  a  great  mrasure  pre* 
senting  to  the  reader  a  view  of  tha 
science  as  praetified  in   the   varioua 
ewmlrtes    of  Sorane  at  the   piesetit 
time.    We  cannot,  tiowever,  avoid  r^ 
amrkiag  that  a  Utrgit  aiaanat  of  valua» 
ble  surgical  information  which  has  of 


caKLroflT  stbtcmt  of  buhgbby. 
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yean  beco  addoedl,  bocd  in  tMt 
fciiBUj  and  on  the  Contincot,  hm  not 
JbtMifl  m  pbee  in  the  first  edhion  of  the 
work,  we  do  not  mention  this  as  a 
feproAch  either  to  the  author  or  the 
translator  and  editor,— ench  has  per- 
fcrmed  his  task  with  mat  fidelity,  and 
•evidently  irith  vast  labour, — but  in  the 
hope  that,  upon  a  revision  of  the  work, 
«och  ooiissiiins  may  be  supplied  in 
sacceedin^  editions. 

The  pnncipal  subjects  considered 
in  the  13th  and  14th  Parts  (to  which 
v^e  shftll,  at  present,  confine  our  re- 
aaarks,  reserving  the  two  concluding 
lisseicaK  for  a  subsenuent  article)  are 
die  various  forms  or  dropsy;  urinary 
stone;  broochocele ;  enlargement  of 
the  clitoris  nnd  labia;  warts;  horns; 
esostosia;  osteosteatoma  and  osteo- 
asrcoma;  spina  vento^a;  tub  reular 
&ease  of  bone;  fungus  of  the 
dura  mater  and  skull-bones;  adipose 
and  encjated  tumors;  ganglions;  hy- 
datids; eartilagiooid  bodies  in  joints; 
Areomatoos  and  Urdaoeoua  tumors; 
medullary  fungus;  polypi  occupying 
situations;  cancer.     Most  of 


tlie<«e  soibjects  of  course  admit  of  great 
display  of  erudition  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  they  have  certainly 
been  done  full  justice  to  by  our  authors. 
Several  of  the  articles  are  of  great 
length,  and  are  highly  elaborate  in 
&eir  details,  especially  the  section  on 
urinary  calculus,  which  occupies  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages, 
and  which  would  form  in  itself  a  very 
icspfetable  treatise.  Out  of  so  huge 
an  amount  of  matter,  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  subjects,  we  can  only  cull 
here  and  there  a  few  passages  for  the 
edification  of  our  readers.  In  doing 
ibis,  we  shall  principally  confine  our- 
selves  to  the  notes  by  Pro£e»Kor  Soutlv 
aa  they  now  form  the  newest  aod  most 
anginal  portioa  of  the  work. 

iu.  South  is  ooe  of  those  watgomm 
— ve  fear  we  most  abo  add,  aiad  owe 
Of  those  veiy  few  siwweoos— who  <k> 
aot  hesitaie  to  detail  the  OKMt  aasQe- 
eeaslfll  cases  winch  have  occurred  in 
&eir  own  practice,  as  cautions  to  their 
saceesTOTS.  The  fotlowing  is  one  of 
several  very  candid  and  ver^  important 
narrati-vea  of  this  description,  which, 
while  they  enhance  the  value  of  the 
present  wofk,  most  convince  every 
•eader  of  the  aanotatoifs  candour  and 
gpodCsUh. 

baCtksaitaBMicpfc. 


gsrttie  arSsiyf  gsaefsBy  chs  Isinsstt  is  sosw* 
tioiei  searoely  observi^le;  whilst,  oa  the 
Mutrity,  the  VMsel  ICsnf,  with  its  prioeipSB 
■rsacacs,  psssss  apwsrds  and  inwaroaiy 
wbers,  on  tsppii^,  a  dangeroos  btosdiag 
readily  sunes  if  ooe  or  other  of  tliem  ha 
very  Urge. 

*'  I  OBce,  very  soon  sfter  bsoomiag  as* 
sistant-sargooa  to  St.  Thomss'ii  Hospital 
had  the  misfortane  to  paoetare  the  epigas- 
gastrie  artery  in  tapping  a  dropsy  Of  the 
belly.  I  bad  tapped  this  patient  on  the 
ftnt  ocGssion  in  the  usaal  place,  on  the  whits 
line,  midway  between  the  pabes  and  naveL 
SooM  weeks  altar,  my  firiend  Oraea  tapped 


thiad  tapping  was  performed  by  ma.  Faneyu 
iag  that  perhapa  dw  aosr  woald  not  iaadil|r 
hail  if  I  tapped  in  the  same  placs  agoia,  i 
paaaed  the  hocet  into  the  white  line  scaredjf 
half  an  ioeh  below  tha  old  sear,  «Mi  aftsr. 
wards  the  bkuit  caaala.  As  the  water 
iawed,  he  became  very  taint,  bat  no  aaosa 
80  than  1  have  freqaeatly  aeea  withoat  any 
ill  eooaeqaeaoe ;  and,  ndead,  woaading  ar 
the  epigaatnc  aiteey  never  domed  my  fmnd^ 
Ibr  I  fait  amared  I  was  far  firom  it;  war 
was  tfaeae  any  blaad  with  the  water,  or  lea« 
the  waaad  afterwards,  to  lead  to  aospieioa. 
Wise  and  brandy  were  givaa,  and  be  waa 
pwt  to  bed  qaieUy.      Ha  gmdaalty  saakf 


Ob  aaamwiiaa,  the  heHy  a 
af  bhmd— i  shoedd  thiak  fcor  or  five  piata; 
and,  OB  oarefoUy  dasssetbg  the  waand  and 
ihi  ae^ghboafhood,  the  epigaalne  artscy  was 
faaad  to  have  iacKaed  inwarda,  vmy  aooa 
after  iti  origin  firom  the  iliae,  and  raa  ap 
behind  the  white  line  throngh  a  large  pait 
of  its  extaat,  between  the  pahes  and  aaral 
sa  that  it  waa  icmmiuMe  the  veeasl  hai 
eaoaped  ia  the  first  two  operatioBa.  Froaa 
thb  BBtoward  earn  1  learnt  a  leeaon  1  have 
faagotteo,  aad  which  1  wooldanadaQily 
wit,  that,  if  tappiag  be  per. 
r  at  one  spot,  it  ahoaUl  be  i^aha 
rforawd  la  the  same  piaee,  iff 
it*  n^nind  tapping  twenty  tloms* 
I  have  kaawa  aaathar  eaampk,  very  siarilar 
tomyasae,  which  happenedia  the  privaSa 
praetioeof  a  medical  friead,  sad  with  the 
•ame  paiaftd  lesalL  I  also  had  aaaShee 
MB,  iaaMeb  these  was  aaandardbie  diflU 
oalty  m  dsawhig  off  the  waier  at  att,  aa  i 
had  tapped  with  a  trsear  and  opea  eaaaia» 
aadshaanlaatines  fell  so  apon  the  edgaaff 
the  tahe  thtt  I  eanld  only  giva  emspe  te 
the  Oaid  by  intradacuig  a  kag  eiaatic  gaaa 
catheter  thesogh  the  eminU  urto  the  heily « 
la  this  ease  the  water  waa  BMNh' 
hised?  and,^  the  ressaval  of  \ 

^  dmk.eelomad  Uaad  iram 

aie  aach,  sad  aaa  stayad 
hy  pnanra  an  She  aidss  at 
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•nfo^  {  Mid,  aome  tiin«  after,  I  tapped  ber 
1^0,  witboat  recarrence  of  thia  aimojaiioe. 
3^batber  oorrecUj  or  not,  I  preaamed,  from 
the  dark  colour  of  the  blood,  that  I  had 
|i«VMiad  aome  large  ▼eina."    (p.  485). 

Cheliua's  eonclusiont  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  tapping  and  f  xtir- 
jMiting  diseased  ovaria  a^rd  valuable 
confirmation  t »  the  views  advanced  by 
one  or  two  English  authors  who  have 
lately  analysed  this  subject.  He  re- 
marks— 


*•  Id  the  critical  eawmipBtion  of  the  varioua 
nodea  of  traatfaig  encyafead  dnpay,  eapedally 
that  of  the  ovariQm,  the  foUowing  circam- 
itaiioea  moat  be  borne  in  mind :— that,  in 
all  oaaea  in  which  the  diaea»e  doaa  not  caoae 
great  annojanoe,  any  operation  ia  to  be 
eonaidered  unallowable,  aa  frequently  the 
tamor,  when  it  baa  reikcbed  a  certain  balk, 
remaina  atationary,  and  the  patient  may 
Hve  for  a  long  while ;  bnt  by  the  puncture 
there  ia  only  abort  relief,  aa  the  fluid  gene- 
yally  re-ooUecta  ao  much  the  quicker  the 
oftener  it  is  punctured.  Sometimea  life  ia 
Biueh  prolonged  by  repeated  tapping;  but 
at  other  timea  fatal  inflammation  aoon  cornea 
on.  Only  in  ettremely  rare  imtaneea  does 
the  puncture  produce  a  radical  cure.  For* 
tnnate  reaulta  have  indeed  been  pnbiiahed  of 
catting  into  and  injecting  the  aae,  and  the 
like,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  caaea  the 
nanlt  haa  been  unanooeatfnl.  The  aasM 
•Uo  appliea  to  eitirpation,  which,  however, 
If  the  radical  cure  be  undertaken  in  degmi* 
rated  bypertrophied  ovary,  when  the  poai* 
tion  and  attachmenta  of  the  swelling  are  well 
made  out,  may  be  eonaidered  aa  the  opera* 
tion  tnoat  to  bt  depended  on,  and  ita  frequent 
performance  with  auooesa  doea  away  with 
Boyer's  doubt  of  carrying  it  into  practice. 
In  like  manner,  in  dropsy  of  the  ovary 
without  other  degeneration,  the  operation  of 
opening  the  wall  of  the  bdly  wHh  a  email 
eat,  drawing  out  the  cyst  when  emptied, 
and  carefhlly  cutting  it  off,  after  putting  a 
Bgature  around  ita  atom  (King,  Weat,  Jeaf- 
ietaon),  appeara  preferable  to  all  the  other 
iMtlioda  propoaed  for  a  radical  cure,  and  ia 
anpported  by  the  aueoeaafhl  caaea  published, 
aa  well  aa  the  liMt  Ahat  auch  tumora,  often 
even  when  of  great  aiae,  contract  no  adhe* 
aiona  with  the  peritoneum.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  haa  been  objected,  that,  although 
thia  opermtion,  at  the  first  glance,  appeara 
safeat  and  eaaieat,  aa  only  a  small  cut  is 
Ifquired,  and  the  bowela  are  subjected  to 
lesa  serious  influences,  these  advantages  may 
be  outweighed  by  the  difllculty  of  drawing 
Ute  large  mass  through  a  small  wound  ao  aa 
fo  reach  and  tie  ita  atem ;  whilat  the  huge 
eut  puta  the  patient  in  no  greater  danger  of 
'    i  than  the  amali  onet  and  has 


the  advantage  of  getting  at  the  stem  witk 
certainty,  and  of  drawing  out  the  tumor 
without  danger.  Thia  objection  cannot  ba 
assented  to,  aa  in  dropsy  of  the  ovary,  un- 
accompanied with  other  dq;eneration  and 
adb^iona,  the  amaller  cot  preaenu  India- 
putable  advantages,  and,  therefore,  the 
advice  is  good,  always  to  make  first  a  smidl 
cut  between  the  navel  and  the  pubes,  so' at 
to  aacertain  if  there  be  any  adhesions.** 
(pp.  489-90). 

It  appears,  from  numerous  facts  col- 
lected in  the  notes,  that,  although  it  ia 
held  by  some  that  the  patient  has  ft 
chance  of  recovery,  without  the  ribk  of 
an  operation,  bv  the  cyst  bursting  of 
itself,  and  the  discharged  fluid  being 
absorbed  from  the  general  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  such  cases  rarelv  have  a 
favourable  is^ue.  It  is  proved,  that  in 
the  generality  of  instances,  besides  the 
danger  of  coHapse  and  acute  peritoneal 
inflammation  shortly  after  tne  occur- 
rence of  the  rupture,  reaccumulation 
of  the  fluid  most  frequently  takes  place. 
This  may  occur  several  times,  and  the 
patient  ultimately  recover,  as  in  a  case 
cited  from  Camus,  of  a  woman  eighty- 
five  years  old,  in  whom  bursting  of  the 
cyst,  followed  by  absorption  and  re- 
accumulation  of  the  fluid,  occurred 
twice.  The  cyst  burst  a  third  time» 
and  the  patient  recovered.  In  other 
cases  the  process  becomes  far  more 
trying  to  the  patient's  constitution,  as 
in  the  following  instance  detailed  by 
Mr.  South  :— 

**  Dr.  Locock  informs  bm  that  he  has  at 
preaent  under  hia  care,  with  Sir  fieigamia 
Brodie,  a  female,  about  50  years  of  age,  la 
whom  tbe  ovarian  cyat  haa  burst  several 
times.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  long 
before  any  tumor  waa  discovered,  she  had 
about  once  in  six  weeka  an  attack  of  violent 
abdominal  spaama,  of  the  same  nature  aa 
those  which  have  since  dearly  been  connected 
with  the  bursting  of  the  cyst.  These  attache 
became  gradually  more  ftequent-^latierly 
once  in  three  wedcs.  The  firet  discovery  of 
the  tumor  waa  about  atz  or  seven  months 
ago— a  globular  elaatic  tumor,  of  the  sise  of 
an  oranges  but,  prevkma  to  thia  being  felt 
above  the  pubea,  a  very  diatinct  elaatie 
tUBBor  waa  perceived  by  examination  by  the 
vagina.  Suddenly  apaama  came  on  as  before, 
and  the  tumor  was  gone,  which  led  Locock 
to  think  it  waa  not  an  ovarian  cyst,  aa  ho 
had  previoualy  called  it,  but  only  a  collec« 
tion  of  flatua  in  the  bowel,  aa  great  eructa- 
tfcma  and  general  abdominal  distensioa 
alwaya  followed  the  attache.  After  aeveral 
repetitiooa  of  the  riae  of  the  tumor  gradually, 
the  spasms^  and  the  diapersion,  it  wm  no- 
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tiMi  tbe  tuiDor  became  larger  nd 
^.hbT  e«di  attack.  Then  Brodie  detected, 
alter  the  diipernmi,  slight  flnctiiatioo  in  tiie 
^|i;Un>^«1  cavity,  wbidi  soon  disappeared. 
Hie  next  time  it  filled,  being  the  sise  of  a 
shaddock,  they  ponctnred  it  with  a  Tcrf 
fine  trocar,  add  drew  off  a  few  ounces  of 
Viown  fluid,  exactly  the  same  aa  is  usnally 
{rand  in  ovarian  cysts.  After  this,  firm 
praeojv  was  tried  for  a  week  or  two  over 
fte  tamor,  b«t  she  oonld  not  bear  the  pain 
it  produced.  Snce  this,  the  same  alternate 
mmg,  bwating,  apasms,  and  disappearance, 
liave  rctnmed  at  still  shorter  intervals,  and 
TCcsentfy  her  health  baa  began  to  fsO." .  (pp. 
491-2). 

The  following  practical  bint  by'tbe 
editor  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
eaaes  of  hydrocele:  its  jastice  might 
be  proved  by  a  multitude  of  disastrous 


««In  old  people,  simple  tapping  is  the 
only  operatioQ  for  hydrocele  which  oaght  to 
be  performed :  the  others  are  very  dan- 
Mtras,  on  account  of  the  inflammation 
which  may  ensue,  and,  being  without  power, 
BKay  run  on  to  gangrene J^ 

Mr.  South's  experience  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  now  generally  approved 
mode  of  attempting  the  radical  cure  of 
hydrocele  by  iodine  injection.    He  ob- 


"  Hie  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  di- 
luted with  water,  I  am  convinced,  by  re- 
peatedly practising  it  for  some  years,  is  the 
moat  efiectnal  and  least  painful  to  the  patient. 
Velpeau  has  the  credit  of  introducing  the 
practice;   but  1  am   informed  by  medical 
friends  who  have  been  in  India,  that  it  has 
long  been  practiced  there,  and,  if  my  recol- 
lection be  not  treacherous,  without  drawing 
the  injection  off  again.    And  Uiis  mode  I 
bave  adopted,  making  use  of  a  very  fine 
trocar  and  cannla,  drawing  off  the  water, 
and   injecting  an  ounce  of  fluid  contain. 
iDg  two  drachms  of  tincture  of  iodine  and 
■z    dradims   of  water,  and  then  imme- 
lately  wHhdrawing  the  canola,  to  which 
Hie  wound  always  clings  very  tigbtiy,  aa  the 
solution  is  very  astringent.     The  patient 
most  commonly  suffers  no  pain,  or  at  least 
averytriflfaig  degree;  and  though  on  the 
lUllowiBg  day  the  scrotum  is  a  littie  red- 
dened snd  rather  firm,  yet  the  patient  is  not 
thereby  prevented  moving  about  with  ease 
and  comfbrt  to  himself:  indeed,  I  am  in- 
fbrmed,  tiiat,  as  soon  tiie  injection  is  made, 
(be  person  walks  away,  and  requires  no 
fortber  attention.    The  scrotum,  according 
to  my  own  observation,  increases  a  little, 
and  becomes  rather  more  solid,  for  three  or 
Ibur  days,  and  then  begins  to  subside,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  cure  is  com- 


pleted, without  confining  the  patient  tnorb 
than  two  or  three  days,  rather  as  precau- 
tionary, than  that  I  believe  it  really  neces- 
sary. I  have  employed  this  treatment  la 
both  large  and  small  hydroceles,  merely  in^ 
jecting  the  quantity  mentioned,  or  a  littla 
less,  and  never  either  shaking  the  scrotum 
about,  or  distending  the  cyst  by  repeated 
injections,  and  afterwards  drawing  it  off,  as 
Vdpean  practices  and  leoommends.  I  aifi 
quite  sure  that  whoever  once  employs  this 
iodine  injection  as  I  have  mentioned,  will 
not  treat  a  hydrocele  for  the  radical  cure  by 
any  other  means."    (p.  504). 

As  we  have  alxeady  observed^  the 
article  on  urinary  calculus  is  highly 
excellent  and  practical,  but  we  think 
that  the  authors  have  been  guilty  of  a 
very  serious,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  almost  inexcnaable 
omission,  in  not  directing  the  attention 
of  their  readers  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  ascertaining  with  precision  the 
copdition  of  the  renal  functions  pr^ 
viousl^  to  operating  for  stone.     An 
albuminous  state  of  the  urine,  which 
so  frequently  presents  itself  in  cas^s 
where  calculi  have  long  existed  in  the 
bladder,  is  alwaya  a  formidable  svmp- 
tom,  and  is  generally  one  which  deters 
(or  should  deter)  the   surgeon  from 
proeecding  either  to  eitract  or  to  crush 
the  stone  until  he  has  ascertained  whe* 
ther  this  morbid  state  of  the  secretion 
can  be  removed  by  medical  treatment. 
In  many  cases  such  a  condition  of  the 
urine  yields  to  remedial  measures,  and 
the  operation  is  then  performed  with 
safety  and  success ;  in  others  the  symp- 
tom still  continues,  until  the  patient's 
sufferings  from  the  disease,  and  the 
nipid    failure    of  his    constitutional 
powers,  le^ve  the   surgeon  no  other 
alternative  than   that  of  performing 
lithotomy  at  every  risk.    In  some  of 
these  cases  the  patients  recover  from 
the   operation    with   scarcely   a   bad 
symptom ;  but  in  the  majority  of  hi- 
stances  they  die,  either  from  secondary 
hiemurrhage  or  from  inflammation  •  of 
the  sub-peritoneal  tissues  of  the  pelvis. 
We  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  wherever  lithotomy  is  |)erformed 
upon  a  patient  whose  urine  is  at  that 
time   albuminous,  in   consequence  ^  of 
organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  death 
from  the  operation  is  inevitable.    The. 
same  observation,  in  all  probabilky, 
also  holds,  good  with  regard  to  litno- 
irity.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  cases  of  this  descriptiouj  where 
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tfle  patient!  recovtr,  the  ftlbmninow 
Bfnfeof  the  secretion  has  arisen  net 
from  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
but  from  intense  irritation  of  the  blad- 
der and  arinary  pe»SHges,  induced  by 
the  presence  of  the  stone.  This  opi- 
nion is  supported  by  the  fact,  that, 
•obsequentlv  to  the  operation,  the 
urine  of  these  patients  recovers  its 
bealthy  character.  It  has  been  very 
jodicioosly  suggested  that  it  is  not 
aoffieieivi  to  be  content  with  testing  the 
urine  for  albmnen  in  cases  of  stone: 
it  is  also  indispensably  neccKsary  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
llaid  (as  freed  from  mucns),  and  to 
determine  whether  its  proportion  of 
mrea  is  natural  or  defective.  If  the 
^leeific  gravity  of  the  urine  be  low, 
and  a  eonsidrrable  deficiency  of  urea 
be  proved  to  exist,  decided  renal  mis- 
chief may  be  almost  certainly  predi- 
cated ;  and  the  surgeon,  abanckining  all 
hope  of  soccess  from  an  operation  at 
Imt  period  of  the  disease,  will  use 
every  endeavour  to  mtore  the  se 
cretion  to  neariv  its  natural  condi- 
tion (a  resvH  which  may  freqoeivtiy 
be  obtained  even  in  very  severe  and 
advanced  forms  of  renal  disease): 
vnder^  which  circumstances,  if  tne 
severity  of  the  case  imperativety  de- 
mand ir,  an  operation  may  be  per- 
fermed,  not  with  safety,  but  with  a  less 
certain  prospect  of  fatal  consequences. 
If  thr  specific  gravity  of  the  albumi- 
soos  ortne  be  comparatively  high,  and 
ita  proportion  of  urea  natural,  it  may 
be  fairly  decided  that  the  kidneys  are 
fi^e  from  any  severe  organic  disease,  or 
are,  at  all  events,  fully  capable  of  per^ 
forming  their  functions  efficiently,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  preaence  of  nlbumen 
in  the  urine  is  due  to  irritation  of  the 
urinary  passages,  which  irritation  will 
be  removed  so  soon  as  the  calculns  is 
extracted. 

^e  should  be  happy  to  find  that  the 
above  precautions  were  generally  prac- 
tised by  surgeons  throughout  Europe, 
Bot  only  in  cases  of  stone,  hot  also  in 
every  instance  where  an  important 
operation  baa  to  be  performed  upon 
an  individual  of  impaired  or  susptdous 
constitution.  A  few  surgeons  are  fuliy 
impressed  with  the  necessity  and  value 
of  this  simple  precautionary  measure, 
but  it  is  at  present  bot  too  rarely  prac- 
tised, and  we  are  confident  that  multi- 
tudes of  lives  are  sacrificed  by  its 
Bcgiect.    Wherever,  in  the  examina- 


tion of  the  body  of  a  patient  who  haa 
died  from  secondary  ncmorrhage*  cc 
internal  inflammation  subsequently  to 
an  operation  for  the  removal  of  any , 
form  of  chronic  disease,  manifest  or* 
ganic  lesion  of  the  liver  or  kidneys  ic 
discoveied,  the  bystanders  are  at  liberty 
to  consider  that  the  snrgeon  who  ope* 
rated  was  guilty  of  the  most  culpable 
remissness  ai)d  neglect  if  he  did  nek 
employ  the  greatest  ears  in  investi- 
gating the  condition  of  those  organc 
pirvioualy  to  haviag  reoourse  to  the 

Tke  PyssswlMm  «imI  Trmitmeni  o/Dir- 
tuH  fa  lA#  Pt/9mt9  mtd  ^ktr  Crs^» 
By  Joan  Vawkiw,  M.D.  &c  8vo^ 
pp.  84.    W.  Wood :  London,  1847. 

Tbb  potato  maladv  is  doubtless  a  veij 
serious  and  formidable  matter,  but  it  is 
certainly  quite  impossible  to  listen  with 
anything  approaching  to  gravity,  to  the 
pretensions  upon  which  some  of  our 
medical  brethren  lay  claim  to  the  right 
of  being  considered  the  only  legitimate 
practitioners  in  the  treatment  of  this 
epidemic  A  few  mon  thssmce  we  had  to 
review  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable scientific  reputation,  who  based 
his  right  to  dictate  on  this  subject  upon 
the  ground  that  none  but  a  practical  t»ur- 
peon,  deeply  versed  in  pathological 
inquiries,  and  daily  employed  in  tra- 
versing London  from  east  to  west  and 
from  north  to  south,  was  capable  of 
investigating  so  intricate  a  question* 
We  have  here,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
learned  physician  who  modestly  signi- 
fies to  his  readers  that — "  having  de- 
voted a  considerable  part  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  subject  of  epidemic 
diseases,  since  the  first  invasion  of  the 
cholera,  in  1832;  and  having  ventured, 
some  years  since,  to  propose  a  theoiy 
in  order  to  account,  not  only  for  their 
production,  but,  also,  for  those  ano- 
malies which  are  allowed  to  belong  to 
all  other  theories,  he  naturally  brings 
to  this  subject  an  amount  of  knowledge 
and  experience  possessed  by  few  even 
of  his  professional  brethren"  :  he  haa 
therefore  no  hesitation  in  undertaking 
to  explain  the  cause  and  cure  of  the 
epidemic  which  has  so  long  ravaged 
the  potato  districts.  We  cannot  un- 
dertake to  enter  very  fully  into  Dr. 
Parkin's  ar^ments  tending  to  the  con- 
clusion which  he  has  formed  that  the 
productioa  of  epidemic  diseases  among 
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men  &nd  animals,  aad  the  developmeat 
aft  ^le  tUgbts  and  pestalenceK  which 


afieet  the  vegetable  creation,  are  alike 
due  to  beanie  action.     To  a  f^ilo- 
aopberof  erdiimry  capacity,  the  attaiti- 
ment  of  a  conclusion  of  this  kind  would 
eertaioij  have  proved  altogether  con- 
du^ve  to  the  speoiilator'a  hopes  of 
Wng  able  to  procore  a  remedy  for  so 
deeply  seated  and  so  ?ast  ira  evil ;  in  a 
■mall' way,  it  is  true  the  learned  hare 
furnished  m  with  the  means  of  con- 
trotting  the   elements,  —  clouds   and 
water-!»poat8  may    be  dispersed,  and 
gusts  of  wind  may  become  stilled  by 
the  discharge  of  ordnance :   and  it  is 
believed  th  it,  if  the  experiment  were 
HOC  too  costly,  alioiaierous  sea  might  be 
eonveited    into   a    placid    mirror  by 
thfWwiQg  oil  upon  its  troubled  waves. 
Natural  philosophers,  too,  have  learned 
to    conduct   the   ligh'ning;    and    we 
poor  physicians  have  acquired  a  certain 
am<Hint  of  skill  in  curing  one  or  two 
forms  of  eruptive  diseases  of  a  minor 
kiitd«  but  none   have,   until  now,  at- 
tempted to  devise  a  plan  fur  moderating 
the  effecttf  of  "o/cc/iic  eruptions,  and  ^ 
allaying  the  results  of  those  processes 
of  nature  of  which  earthquakes  are  the 
eoueomiiaDts !    Tht8  ta^k  has  been  re- 
served far  Dr.  Paiitin  and  his  converts, 
the  pfaitosouhers   of   the    nineteenth 
eevtury.    Tnts  eentleman,  being   uUy 
eoovirfteed  that  toe  causes  of  epidemic 
diolera  and  of  the  potato  malady  are 
idemical,  and  being  further  satisfied 
that  charcoal  or  carbonic  acid  is  '*  the 
ayitidvt^  for  the  former  disease,  has 
written  the  pamphlet  which  now  lies 
before   us  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
that  the  application  of  the  same  reme- 
dies to  the  potato  plant  is  calculated  to 
neutralize  those  poisonous  emanntioas, 
rcKuhs  of  volcanic  action,  to  which  he 
believes  the    uu healthy  state  of  the 
vegetable   to    be    wholly  due.     Not 
bavtbg,  at  present,  extended  our  pnic- 
ticc  t^'ond  the  higher  order  of  the 
animal  creation,  we  cannot  do  more 
than  say  that    the    author's   idea  is 
quaint,  and  that  the  arguments  which 
be  has   adduced   in  its   support  are 
hi  gen  ions.     We  can  therefore  only  re- 
quest those  of  our  provincial  brethren 
who  have    not   wholly  devoted  their 
kitchen  gardens  to  the  cultivation  of 
haricot   beans    to  bear  in    mind  the 
authoi's  unfailing  axiom  of  '*  carbonic 
acid  is  ike  antidote." 


A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  Ukeu  before 
the  Select  Commute  of  the  House  of 
CoinmoMM  on  ^ndover  Union  ;  wilk 
some  Introductory  Remtukt,  By  M 
Barrister.  Svo.pp.  19 j.J« Murray: 
London,  1843. 

Most  of  our  readera  |wobably  remeat- 
her  the  leading  details  of  the  protracted 
inquiry  which  was  instituted,  at  cIm 
begin  wing  of  Ust  year,  into  eertais 
oMitters  relative  to  the  tivacnent  of  tha 
poor  in  the  Andover  Union,  and  into  the 
management  of  the  Union  Workhouae 
of  th^t  plaee.  At  the  close  of  tn  s  in- 
vestigation, it  was  decided,  by  the 
select  Committee,  that  the  ireaiment 
of  the  paupers  resident  in  the  work- 
honse  was  marked  by  undue  severity; 
that  their  dietary  was  insufficient,  aoA 
that  it  was  often  further  diminished  fagr 
the  dii^honesty  of  the  master.so  much  sa 
that  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house were  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw 
potatoes  and  gr^in,  and  refuae  to^ 
which  had  been  thrown  io  the  ba^ 
and  fowls,  and  that  even  anaianoea  oa» 
curred  in  which  these  anfiDrtnnaia 
fiersons  when  employed  in  bone-crasli* 
ing,  ate  the  gristle  and  taarrow  of  tJia 
bones  which  they  were  set  to  break. 
The  pamphlet  before  os  contains  the 
leading  particulars  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced to  the  various  stages  of  this  c«« 
quu-y.  The  principal  facta  of  the  ease 
are  chiefly  important  as  afiecting  Ihe 
administration  of  the  poor  law«  Un,  in 
many  particulars,  the  investigatimt 
contains  mach  that  is  of  tiHereot  ta 
the  profession  as  bearing  upon  the 
sanitary  coaditioa  of  the  poor  in  unioK 
workhottnes. 


RECIPE  roa  MAKING  BSBV  TEA.. 

In  his  reoentlj  poblisbed  "  Tboogfats  oo  tbs 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  Several  $evH« 
Diseases  of  the  Haman  Body."  Dr.  Seynoar 
has  gtveo,  for  the  iBformation  of  Us 
yoonger  friends  in  the  professioa,  the  snb- 
jotoed  recipe  for  afiakini^  beef- tea  which  hs 
'*  popchaaed  (rum  the  French  cook  (aod  a 
first  rate  one)  of  a  nobleman/' 

"  Take  two  poaods  and  a  half  of  ten  beef, 
cot  it  into  small  pieces  into  three  f  intt  if 
water  «■  aa  earthen  pipktn,  let  this  nmswr^ 
aevtr  koii^  nntii  the  Ikiaer  is  cooaaaMd  la  a 
pint  and  a  half,  then  strain  carefyily.  The 
hqnor  ahoald  be  tranapireot,  and  of  tho 
eolimr  of  dark  aberry  wine.  anH  hmt  ha 
drank  wsna  or  ooid :  k  oag^it  to  J 
free  from  fat  or  grease." 
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OOKRBSPOKVINCK  ON  TBI  PROPOtSD  NEW 
CHAftTKR  or  TBI  ROTAI.  COLLBOI  OP 
BUROK0N8. 

Tbb  following  is  the  return  to  bo  addre«  of 
the  Hon.  the  House  of  Commons,  dated 
July  12,  1847,  for  "  •  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Snigeons  of 
England  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  written 
in  March,  1846,  and  of  the  answer  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  soeh  letter.*' 

W.  M.  Sombryillb. 
Whitehall,  July  19th. 

Sir, — I  hare  the  honour  to  transmit  to 

Su  a  copy  of  resolutions  passed  hy  the 
undl  of  this  college  on  the  llth  instant, 
and  confirmed  on  the  14th,  relating  to  an 
application  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  supple- 
Biental  charter. 

The  Council  will  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
IhTonr  them,  at  as  early  a  period  as  con- 
Tenient  to  you,  with  your  opinion  on  the 
propositions,  in  order  that  the  draught  of  a 
charter  may  be  prepared  in  conformity 
therewith,  should  they  meet  with  your 
approbation.^!  am,  &c. 

Samubl  Coopbr,  President. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamee  Graham, 
Bart,  See. 

Oepf  qfResoMioni  qf  the  Council  of  th^ 
Roffei  College  qf  Surgeone  of  England, 
llth  qf  March,  1846. 
Tliat  a  petition  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  praying  for  a  sliort  supplementary 
charter,  enabling  this  Council,  in  the  first 
faistance,  to  arrange  the  two  lists  of  mem- 
bers elected  and  appointed  to  the  fellowship 
(under  the  authority  of  the  charter)  on  the 
1 1th  of  December,  1843,  and  the  26th  of 
August,  1844,  so  as  to  place  them  in  the 
order  of  seniority  according  to  the  dates  of 
their  ret pective  diplomas  as  members.  And 
ftirther  to  give  authority  to  this  Council  to 
admit  by  Imllot,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
rank  of  fellow,  witbont  examination,  all 
members  of  the  college  of  20  years'  stand- 
ing, on  producing  to  this  Council  certificates 
from  seven  members  of  the  college,  thr-e  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  be  fellows,  that  on 
their  own  personal  knowledge  the  members 
to  whom  the  said  certificates  are  granted  are 
men  of  strict  moral  integrity  and  of  high 
professional  acquire menta  as  practical  sur- 
geons; and  that  this  manner  of  admission 
to  the  fellowship  be  limited  to  those  who 
were  members  of  the  college  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1843,  the  date  of  the  hte 
diiiter* 


That  all  who  were  members  of  the  college 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1848  (the  date  of 
the  late  diarter),  and  who  have  been  or  maj 
be  admitted  fellows,  shall  tske  precedence 
on  the  chronological  list  of  fellows,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  their  diplomas  bb 
members. 

That  those  members  who  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  without  examination,  ia 
the  manner  directed  in  the  proposed  sup^ 
plemental  charter,  shall  pay  the  same  fee 
as  is  required  by  the  bye-law  (section  3, 
paragraph  4)  to  be  paid  by  members  when 
admitted  to  the  fellowship  upon  examir 
nation. 

Samubl  Cooprr,  President. 

Whitehall,  March  9S,  1816. 

Sir,—- 1  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  CoU 
lege  of  Suigeons  of  England,  relating  to  an 
application  to  Her  Mijeaty  for  a  supple, 
mental  charter. 

When  the  great  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  college,  rendering  the 
Council  elective  by  the  fellows,  it  bMame 
necessary  to  constitute  forthwith  a  body  of 
electors,  in  aid  of  the  gradual  process  of  the 
introduction  of  fellows  after  examinatinn: 
It  appeared  to  Her  Majesty's  advisers,  that 
the  f  rivilege  of  selecting  members  for  thiB 
purpose  might  property  be  given  to  the 
Council,  who  were  accordingly  empowered 
at  once  to  enrol,  as  fellows,  a  list  of  300 
members,  who  might  appear  to  them  most 
deserving  of  that  distinctioB.  And,  to  ob« 
viate  the  oonsequenees  'of  any  accidental 
omissions  from  this  first  list,'  this  power 
was  continued  for  twelve  months  after  the 
da^  of  the  charter,  which  time  seemed  long 
enough  to  allow  of  the  detection  and  recti- 
fication of  any  such  ominions. 

The  charter  provides  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  who  should  be  so  admitted 
within  the  year,  no  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  fellow  until  he  should  hsve  passed 
a  special  examination,  and  complied  with 
the  other  requisitea  of  the  charter. 

I  have  heard  with  great  sstisfsction  that 
the  beneficial  efiecta  which  were  anticipated 
from  holdi^ig  forth  to  young  men  the  honour 
of  the  fellowship,  to  be  gained  by  superior 
attainmenta,  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
realized;  and  that  a  great  encouragement 
has  been  given  to  those  who  aim  at  a  high 
standard  of  professional  edu'^don. 

It  has,  of  course,  not  escsped  the  oonsi- 
demtion  of  the  Council  that  there  is  room 
for  apprehension  lest  the  oonseqoences  of 
acceding  to  their  present  application  ahould 
have  a  contrary  tendency,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  fellowship  may  be  propor- 
tionably  imfiaired,  aa  the  number  is  increased 
of  those  who  have  been  admitted  to  it, 
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withoat  giving  open  iftroo&  of  their  snjperior 
q^oaUficatioDS. 

1  am  not  aninformed  of  the  jealousies  to 
which  the  distiactioD  of  classes  among  the 
membera  of  the  college  has  given  rise,  and  I 
feel  mjself  bound  to  suppose  that  the 
Council,  having  more  ample  means  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  I  can  command, 
liBTe  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proba- 
bility of  allaying  these  feelings  by  the  altera- 
tion now  suggested  by  them  is  worfh  the 
risk  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

Relying,  therefore,  ss  I  have  hitherto 
found  myself  fully  warranted  in  doing,  on 
the  enlightened  ziai  of  the  Council  to  pro- 
mote tlM  best  interests  of  the  college,  I 
shaU  not  be  indisposed  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  sanction  the  introduction  among  the 
Idlows  of  those  members  contemplated  by 
tbt  resohitioo  of  the  Council. 

The  other  parts  of  the  resolution  refer 
in  the  future  order  of  rank  among  the 
feUows. 

If  tfaiB  were  a  mere  question  of  ceremo- 
mial  precedence,  it  would  be  of  very  secon* 
dary  importance;  but  it  sssumes  a  very 
different  aspect  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  manner  of  election  into  the 
ComiciL 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  Council 
that  1  from  the  first  disapproved  of  the 
principle  on  which  that  mode  of  admission 
waa  formerly  founded.  In  consequence  of 
my  representations,  the  Council  agreed  that 
it  should  be  in  some  degree  modified  and 
rendered  less  objecdonable  in  the  recent 
charter,  by  affording  a  second  opportunity 
Isr  nominating  a  fsllow  for  election  to  the 
Council  who  had  been  once  passed  over; 
bat  the  Conoeil  at  that  time  were  unwilling 
to  abandon  altogether  the  principle  of 
nomination  in  the  order  of  seniority,  and  1 
aequicaeed  in  their  final  resolution,  rather 
than  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  their 
eoDCorrenoe  in  the  other  important  changes 
effected  by  that  charter. 

The  inconvenience  which  I  then  antici- 
pated will  be  grmtly  increased  if  I  should 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  sanction  your  pro- 
posal of  ranking  each  fellow  upon  his  ad- 
missioa  acoording  to  the  date  of  his  mem- 
lienhap,.  without  making  any  change  in  tbe 
manner  of  election  to  the  Council.  The 
consequences  would  be,  that,  for  the  next 
17  yean,  none  of  the  yoang  fellows  could 
csalcidate  with  any  certainty  on  his  chance  of 
deecion  to  the  Council ;  and  the  unlimited 
mCroduction  of  tbe  certificated  fellows, 
whicn  will  probably  be  viewed  with  jealousy 
by  those  who  come  in  upon  examination, 
win  become  a  more  palpable  grievance,  a.td 
will  be  more  deeply  resented.  I  understand 
Ikat  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  eon- 
ntiai  for  producing  the  harmony 


which  the  Council  hope  to  restore  by  the 
new  measure ;  but,  upon  the  most  mature 
consideration  I  can  give  to  tbe  subject,  I 
cannot  recommend  any  alteration  of  the 
order  of  precrdence  among  the  fellows^ 
unless  it  be  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
manner  of  election  into  the  Council. 

I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  every 
fellow  should  be  indiscriminately  eligible  to 
that  honour,  nor  do  I  wish  to  prescribe  the 
exact  conditions  pf  eligibility  ;  but  it  would 
appear  to  roe  a  reasonable  pro(>ositiou  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  should  be 
chosen  exclusively  from  those  who  had  been 
fellows  for  at  least  10  years,  or  fellows  and 
members  for  at  least  25  years.  On  this 
question  I  shall  wish  to  learn  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  when  they  shall  have  ns> consi- 
dered this  matter,  after  being  made  aware 
that  I  look  on  an  alteration  of  this  kind  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  order  of  precedence 
among  the  fellows. — I  have,  8tc, 

J.  R.  G.  Graham. 

The  Preiident  of  the  Royal  College  qf 
Surgeons  qf  BnpUmd,  ^c. 


ABMY    MEDICAL    SK&TICB.— THB    BftAMO* 
1N6  OF  A»1MBBTBR8. 

Sib, — Assuming  that  your  readers  will 
be  generally  gratified  to  hear  of  an  extension 
of  tbe  applicability  and  usefulness  of  medi- 
cal science,   I   take  leave  to  state  that  a 
''circular   memorandum"   has  lately  been 
issued  from  tbe  Horse  Guards  respecting 
tbe  branding  of  deserters.    The  document 
in    question    announces  that    **the   Com- 
mander in  Chief  has,  on  the  recommeudaiioa 
of  a  board  of  influential    medical  officers 
(assembled  and  instructed,  1  presume,  by 
Str  James  M'Grigor,    Director-General  of 
the  Army  Medical  Department),  to  whom 
tbe  subject  has  been  referred,  been  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  method  of  marking  with 
needles    should  be  resorted  to  throughout 
the  service."    His  Grace  the  Commaader  in 
Chief  further  desires  that  "  the  operation 
of  marking  deserters  may  henceforth  always 
take  place  in  the  hospital  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  medical  officer,  who  will  be 
held  reeponeilfle  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  is  effectually  performed,  the  letter 
'  D'  being  indelibly  impressed  on  tbe  skin." 
Brandmg    deserters     having     become  a 
medical  duty,  aud  the  operation  of  '*  mark* 
ing*'   delinquents,    a    branch    of    military 
surgery,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  required  of 
J  candidates  fot  an  appointment  in  the  medi- 
cal depurtment  ot  the  army  to  acquire  i^ 
practical   pro6ciency  in  its  operation.     At 
present,  I  believe,  no  candidate  is  admitted 
into  the  service  until  he  produces  a  certifi* 
cate,  from  a  professor  of  cupping,  that  he 
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hm  been  tpedany  tnitrncted  in  .that  bnach 

A  nimthr  tntimonial  msy  perhaps,  by 
mad  bj,  be  required  from  a  candidate  tliat 
hs  boa  been  tavght  how  to  perform  the 
operation  of  branding  according  to  '*the 
■wrhod  of  marking  with  nerdlea/* 

The  penalty  of  branding  having  been 
oontmned,  aa  a  corporal  pnniflbment  in  the 
army,  hidnoeB  me  to  fear  that  Govfrnment 
has  hot  Kttle  faith  in  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  recent  attempti  to  ameliorate  the 
eondition  of  aoldiera,  and  to  render  the  aer- 
iiioe  more  desirable. — Yonrs,  ftc. 

Ak  Exfsctant. 

Ibitntt,  Chatham. 


wamejtL    wrrmosa*,    Awv    eoKOHvma' 

FBBS  FOB   AlTALTSia. 

Sib, — In  your  leading  article  of  July  16th, 
yon  haTe  very  abty  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
medical^ profession,  and  very  clearly  shown 
that,  according  to  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  two  gnineas  Is  the  highest  fee  that  the 
coroner  ia  allowed  to  give  to  the  physician 
or  surgeon  performing  tbo  post-mortem 
eiamination  of  a  body,  and  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intCfetiors,  when  there  is  reason  to  so^pect 
that  poison  has  been  administered ;  and  you 
conceive  that  some  alteration  is  required  in 
the  law  respecting  these  matters. 

According  to  the  report  (pubKsfaed  in 
yomr  Gatetfe,  July  16th,)  of  the  proceedings 
at  a  poat-mortem  examination  at  Carlisle, 
on  the  29th  May,  nit.,  one  physician  and 
fhm  snrgeons  .were  occupied  with  the 
analysis  an^  attendance  at  the  several 
sittings  of  the  coroner's  jury,  on  sn  average, 
Ibor  howrs  daily  for  a  fortni  ht.  The 
analysts  appears  to  have  been  conducted  in 
a  very  oarefil]  aud  scientific  manner,  but  the 
Ibe,  two  guineas  to  each  penon,  appears  not 
only  ridicttlonsly  small,  but  insulting !  Now, 
sir,  allow  me  to  ask,  where  lies  the  (kult  ? — 
A  l^w  mom  particulars,  extracted  from  the 
above-mentioned  report,  will,  I  think,  enable 
ns  to  answer  the  question.  That  these  four 
gentlemen  *'  were  induced,  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  coroner,  with  a  view  of  fnrtherii^g  the 
ends  of  justice,  in  the  most  simple  and  ef- 
firctive,  yet  least  expensive  mode,  to  under- 
take the  aforesaid  engrossing  and  responsible 
duties,  rather  than  thxt  the  materials  should 
be  sent  to  a  distance  by  a  special  messenger, 
and  that  a  medical  chemist  should  be  brought 
from  a  distance  to  the  inquest,  and,  subse- 
qncnrly,  to  the  Assises,  at  an  outlay  by  the 
oounty,  at  a  most  moderate  computaUon,  of 
one  hvMdivd  pounds  stertiog,"  is  very 
plainly  seated  in  the  above  qaotation.  It  is 
also  equally  clear  tliat  they  undertook  all 
these  o..erono  and  responsible  duties,  not 
bceanao  they  were  by  law  compelled  to  do 


so,  but  voluntarily — deliberately — and  avow* 
ed1y--«because  they  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  sending  to  a  distance  for  a  me- 
dical  chemist:  in  short,  they  step  out  oT 
their  own  proper  province  ss  physicians  and 
surgeons,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  prae* 
tical  chemist,  and  then,  in  a  memorial 
addrersed  to  the  magistrates,  they  statB 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  their  grievance* 
and  losses ;  complain  of  the  madieqoacy  oT 
the  coroner's  fee,  and.  like  the  proprietor* 
of  some  chesp  ready-money  establishment» 
declare  their  willingness  to  sroept  tea 
guinesseach, — that  is  to  say,  less  than  half 
the  sum  which,  probably,  would  have  bee% 
the  charge  of  a  practical  chemist. 

Now  I  should  like  to  know  what  these 
gentlemen  would  say  of  any  chemist,  or 
druggibt,  who  presumed  to  interfere  with 
their  prsctice  as  physicians  or  sorgeona* 
We  have  daily  complaints  of  chemists  and 
druggists  dabbling  with  physic  and  surgery ,. 
and  much  talk  of  medical  reform,  and  me« 
dical  registrations,  to  prevent  all  such  inter* 
ference ;  but,  if  legally  authorised  physiciano 
and  surgeons  will  thus  meddle  with  matter* 
properly  belonging  to  the  chemist,  ought 
they  to  complain  if  only  the  legal  fe«  of  the 
surgeon  was  given,  and,  as  no  chemist  wo* 
employed,  that  the  chemist's  remoneratioA 
was  withheld  ?  Or  ought  they  to  be  aur. 
prised  that  the  legislature  turns  a  deaf  ear  te. 
their  complaints,  and  that  all  their  schemes 
of  medical  reform  are  received  with  derision 
by  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament? 
Ton,  Mr.  Editor,  hsving  taken  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  subject,  end  considered 
it  merely  as  one  of  those  frequent  esses  of 
inadequate  remuneration  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  may  be  a  little  startled  at  these 
observations,  but  if  you  will  condescend, 
calmly,  to  reconsider  the  matter,  I  think 
yon  will  allow  that,  although  severe,  thej 
are  not  unjust. — I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


Jnfy»,  1847. 

*it*  We  recommend  our  correspondent 
to  study  attentively  the  Medical  Witneasea^ 
Act,  6  and  7  William  ith,  chapter  89, — 
especially  the  sixth  section.  The  coroner 
is  compelled  to  issue  his  order,  not  merely 
for  sn  analy»is,  but  for  an  inspection  of  the 
body,  to  a  legally  qualified  medical  practi* 
tioner ;  and  the  latter  is  bound  to  obey  this 
order  under  a  penalty.  Practical  cbemista^ 
unless  well  informed  in  medicine,  are  not 
the  best  qualified  to  conduct  such  investiga* 
tions.  They  may  be  able  to  give  a  good 
opinion  on  the  chemical  part  of  the  inquiry^ 
but  can  they  conduct  a  post-mortem  uu 
spection,  or  distinguish  the  duodeninn 
from  the  ossophagos  ?  It  ia  not  enough  to 
say  that  there  is  arsenic  fai  the  atomai*Ji  in  * 
caae  of  poiaoning,— a  man  ought  to  know 


NEW  CORE  rOK  COHSOMPTIOW — LOWJEVITT  IN  INSANITY. 


aii^ 


^e  eu€m  from  the  pjlonif-Hleacribe  its  pa- 
lhoioc;ical  diangci,  Bad  gWe  an  opinkm  as  to 
how  far  Ihey  are  dqpe  ndent  on  the  actios 
«f  tbe  ponoDy  or  his  e Tideoee  will  be  of  Kttle 
Yaloe.    The  irbole  system  requires  reforms- 

ISOD. 


iUcHUal  Inulligcnrf. 


mMcnom  of  wmujow  at  ms  botal 

COLLMMI  OP  FBVSlOrAWS. 

Tbk  fblloiriog  gentlemen  have  been  recently 
elected  Peilows  of  this  Institution,  ▼is. : — 
ttr  George  Magrath,  Kaight,  Plymontb ; 
Henry  Beanmoot  Leeson,  M.D.  Oreonwieh ; 
Thomas  Southwood  Smith,  M.D.  Finsbory 
Square;  Peter  Nugent  Kingston,  M.D. 
C«rzon  Street,  May  Fair ;  and  John  Taylor, 
M.D.  ^ 

A  STKW  CUBE  PO»  OONSUMITIOil. 

A  M.  DB80HAMP8  has  reaentfy  addressed  a 
Istter  to  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which 
be  aaserts  that  he  baa  saoeseded  in  discover* 
■if  SB  kifiyNMe  remedy  for  disease  of  the 
Inga,  evefl  when  tBbercles  have  fbimed. 
He  bM  forwarded  bfa  recipe,  and  sent  se- 
CBriticB  M  tbe  value  of  70,000  franes 
(i;2d00),  to  be  forfeited  in  case  tbe  eflicacy 
of  bis  remedy  shonbl  noC  be  eetabiisbed  by 


USNOETITT  IN  IlfSANlTr. 

Ir  is  alleged  that  inaanity  tends  to  abortea 
the  dnialiOB  of  life,  and  this  is  generally 
trae.  A  remarkable  instance  of  longevity 
in  a  lunatic  at  Gheel,  in  Belgium,  is  recorded. 
This  individual  died  recently  at  the  age  of 
109  years. 


r  TBB  BVFBCT  OP  TBB 
■BATIftO  BAVB  OP  TBB  SON  ON  OUN- 
CBmN  AMDOUNPOWBBB. 

Wbbn  the  solar  rays  were  thrown  by  a  lens 
0f  aboot  seven  inches  focus  and  three 
inebcs  diameter  upon  a  mass  of  gunpowder, 
it  was  instantly  isiamed.  Tbe  temperature 
seqBiied  for  the  ignition  of  gunpowder  is 
lisBDd  to  be  about  575° ;  but  provided  one 
pvtiele  only  acquire  this  temperature,  the 
exploiion  of  the  whole  is  ensured.  Gun- 
powder is  a  black  substance,  and  thus  ab- 
•Bfbs  tbe  solar  rays  readily.  This  experi- 
aifot  givts  a  good  estimate  of  the  large 
amount  of  caloric  which  falls  on  a  given  area 
a  July  sun  in  a  single  second.  Tbe 
fd  tiMs  lens  is  eqmil  to  rather  more 

eetB  square  inchea  (3x3x0*78*» 
M2),  aad  tbe  eoileeted  rays  have,  under 
fovoorable  to  absorption,  a 

rpow>arorft75^of  Fahfenbeit's  tber^ 


A  mass  of  gun-cotton,  which  was  easflf^ 
eiploded  by  percussion,  was  dried,  pulled 
out,  and  then  exposed  to  the  rays  In  the 
focus  of  this  lens.  It  became  dazdingly 
white,  but  did  not  explode,  alihoogb  ft 
remaineti  in  the  focus  for  ten  miuutesw 
When  a  little  charcoal,  or  other  dark  ab- 
sorbent powder,  was  placed  on  it,  it  exploded 
instantly.  Gun-cotton  explodes  at  various 
temperatures :  the  specimen  here  used,  trietf 
in  a  hot  mercury-lmth,  readily  exploded  at 
SSO*"— therefore  at  225**  below  tbe  heat  re- 
quired for  the  kindling  of  gunpowder! 
These  apparently  paradoxical  results,  ob- 
tained from  artificial  and  soUr  heat,  readily 
admit  of  explanation.  Tbe  Hbre  of  tbe  gun- 
cotton  reflects  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  solar 
rays,  and  doea  not  become  heated  by  them» 
A  portion  of  the  rays  may  also  traverse  the 
cotton  as  the  fibre  is  transparent.  The 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  and  retidoed,  is 
insufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  tbs 
mass  to  the  expUxUng  degree. 

Some  other  experiments  illustrative  of 
this  curious  property  of  the  solar  rays  wert 
then  perfonned.  The  rays,  it  is  well  known, 
trwerse  thin  glsss  without  sensibly  raising 
its  temperature.  Tbe  focus  of  rsys  was 
oollected  in  the  centre  of  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  a  thin  tube ;  but,  although 
this  liqukl  boils  at  a  temperature  of  999,  its 
temperature  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
affected.  A  piece  of  amadou  fastened  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  tube,  so  that  tbe 
heating  rays  of  the  sun  could  only  reach  it 
after  traversing  the  ether  and  the  two  sides 
of  the  glsss  tube,  waa  immediately  kindled. 

When  some  powdered  charcoal  was 
dropped  into  ether  in  which  the  focus  of 
rays  was  collected,  the  liquid  boiled  imme* 
diately,  the  charcoal  absorbing  the  heat,  and 
transferring  it  by  connection  to  tbe  tmnspa* 
rent  ether.  An  experiment  was  then  made  to 
determine  what  effect  would  follow  bf 
employing  a  body  naturally  transparent,  but 
rendered  opaque  by  mechanical  division. 
A  piece  of  clear  glass  was  finely  pulverised, 
thrown  into  the  ether,  and  the  focus  of  rays 
collected  on  the  powder.  After  a  short 
exposure  the  ether  began  to  boil  at  e very- 
point  where  the  rays  met  the  powdered  glass. 
Each  Uttle  particle  of  glass,  taken  sepa- 
rBtdy,  was  transparent,  but  in  the  mass 
there  was  sufficient  opacity  to  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  the  rays,  and  to  accumulate 
beat. 

The  solar  rays  were  at  the  ssme  time  cast 
by  reflection  from  a  powerful  mirror  upon 
gunpowder  and  gun  cotton,  and  the  results 
above  described  were  equally  obtained. 

BPPKCT  OP  POISONS  ON  ANIMAL  BBAT. 

M.  DsuA&auAT  has  proved  by  a  series  of 
experiments  on  animals,  that  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  diminished  by  the  action  of  some 
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CA8B  OF  AU.RGBD  POISONING  AT  PUTNEY. 


poisoDfl,  and  increased  by  that  of  othera. 
The  poitonoos  agents  which  cause  a  dimi- 
mtiiom  of  teoaperatore  are  the  Tapoar  of 
ether  (by  inhalation),  the  cyanide  of  potas- 
aium,  corrosive  sublimate,  arsenic,  tartar- 
emetic,  muriate  of  morphia,  and  ammonia. 
These  different  substances  were  injected  into 
the  stomach,  and  the  observations  then  made. 
The  poisons  which  caused  an  mcrfose  of 
temperature  were  digitalis,  belladonna, 
croton-oil,  and  strychnia.  One  poison, 
tobacco,  appeared  to  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  animal  heat. 

CASK  OF  ALLKOBD  P0I80NINO  AT  PUTNBT. 

An  investigation  took  place  last  week  at 
Putney  relative  to  the  death  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  supposed  to  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  narcotic  poisoning.  She  had 
been  attended  by  Dr.  Cormack,  who  pre- 
scribed for  her  three  pills  containing  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  and  half  a  grain  of  extract 
of  hyoscyamus.  These  pills  were  taken  at 
the  interval  of  an  hour  between  each,  on  the 
Bight  before  her  death.  She  had  also  taken 
a  mixture  containing  twelve  drops  of  solution 
of  muriate  of  morphia  (strength  not  stated), 
at  an  interval  of  two  hours.  The  probability 
ia,  however,  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
opium  taken  did  not  exceed  a  grain.  She 
had,  at  the  same  time,  employed  externally 
a  liniment  containing  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
tincture  of  opium .  The  deceased ,  who £«  age 
was  about  15,  was  found,  about  eight  hours 
afterwards,  in  a  state  of  apparent  narcotism, 
insensible  to  questions,  labouring  under 
great  prostration  of  strength,  and  impercep* 
tible  pulse,  (condition  of  pupils  not  stated). 
She  died  soon  afterwards.  On  inspection, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  congested, 
but  there  were  all  the  signs  of  fatal  enteritis 
In  the  abdomen.  Death  was  ascribed  to  this 
cause,  and  not  to  the  medicine,  which  was 
considered  to  have  been  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity to  have  produced  fatal  results ;  and  a 
Terdict  was  returned  accordingly.  The 
inquest  was  held  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Cormack. 

BALI  OF  MBDIOAL  DB0RBB8. 

Wb  give  the  writer  of  the  following  adver- 
tisement, taken  from  the  THmei  newspaper, 
the  benefit  of  a  public  notice  in  this  jour- 
nal,— 

'*Mbdxcal  Dborbb.— Gentlemen  duly 
qualified  as  surgeons,  London  or  Dublin 
apothecaries,  or  those  who  have  been  in 
practice  before  the  1st  of  August,  1815, 
may  obuin  the  degree  of  M.D.  without  the 
inconvenience  of  leaving  home.  For  par- 
ticulars address  to  Mr.  Murray,  surgeon, 
Malt  House,  Parson's  Green,  Folham,"— 

We  insert  this  notice  not  assuredly  with 
tibe    design    of  bringing    the    advertiser 


customers,  for  we  have  too  good  an 
opinion  of  our  readers  for  that,  but  with  the 
view  of  ahowing  that  the  infamous  system  of 
making  sham  diplomas  a  subject  of  bargain 
and  sale,  is  still  continued  in  this  country. 
The  agent  in  this  case  calls  himself  "a 
surgeon,"  but  we  do  not  find  his  name  in 
either  Directory.  In  the  Isst  number  of  the 
Gazette  MMcale,  the  editor  aaserta  that 
every  title  or  degree  has  its  price,  and  ia 
purchasable  in  England,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  will  ensure  the  admission  of 
the  possessor  to  even  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  1  The  open  toleration  of  these 
diploma-mongers  reflects  disgrace  upon  out 
law,  and  it  justifies  foreigners  in  imputing  a 
charge  of  venality  against  oar  medical  and 
scientific  institutions. 

BOTAL  COLLBOB  OF  SCTBOBOMa. 

Gbktlbmbn  admitted  Members  on  Friday, 
July  23d«  1847  :— C.  P.  Markus,  W.  H. 
AokUnd,  W.  J.  Blyth,  H.  Turner,  J.  L. 
HoUoway,  J.  C.  Evans,  C.  A.  WaHera, 
A.  U.  Patterson,  J.  Adolphns,  J.  H.  Box- 
ton,  and  W.  H.  Popham. 

Admitted  on  Mandap,  Jutp  26.  1847  :-- 
W.  G.  M'Clura,  J.  L.  Cutoliffe,  W.  J. 
Williama,  T.  Sympson,  J.  F.  Knipe, 
J.  James,  B.  B.  Paasmore,  W.  M.  Ogilvio, 
P.  H.  Blaxall,  R.  D.  Miles,  and  W.  Braith- 
waite. 

AFOTHBCABIBS'  HALL. 

Nambs  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exB-^ 
mination  in    the    science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  July  22d,  1847  x— John 
White  firidgman,  and  Robert  Baker. 

OBITUARY. 

M.  TBZIBB. 

DiBn  recently,  in  Paris,  Dr.  Texier,  Phy- 
sieian  to  the  King's  Household,  and  Cluef 
SurKCon  to  the  National  Guard.  The  ae- 
ceased  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  in  his  53d  year.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works  on  medicine  and 
medical  botany. 

M.  W0L0W8KI. 

Lately,  at  Paris,  Dr.  Wolowski,  Chief 
Physician  of  the  Polish  Army  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1831. 

THOMAS  MlCKLBT,BSa. 

On  the  24th  inst.,  at  Saffron  Walden, 
Thomas  Mickley,  Esq.  surgeon,  aged  38. 

DR.  A.  CLARK. 

On  the  26th  Inst.,  in  Stanhope  Street, 
Regent's  Park,  three  days  after  his  arrival 
from  the  United  States.  Arthur  Clsik,  Esq. 
M.D.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Cliirk« 
Esq.  formerly  o^  Poole  in  the  coonty  of 
Dorset. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


TWIffBDIATKLT  VATAL   CON- 
SSaVKNCBS  WSftS  PEODUCBD  BY  BLOWS 
ON  TUB  BBAD  WITH  THB  PIST.      BY  J.  B. 
•     %rVABBtB,  M.D.  BAMILTON. 

Thb  effeets  whidi  follow  a  knock -dowii 
blow  with  the  fist  are  in  general  lo  trtflintf, 
that  it  may  be  interesting,  in  a  medioo-legsl 
point  of  fiew,  to  add  to  the  list  of  cases  al- 
ready on  record  tbe  following,  which  have 
ftllen  onder  my  own  observation,  and  been 
attnided  with  immediately  fatal  results.  So 
mndi  does  tbe  opinion  prevail  with  the  pub- 
He,  of  the  non-fatality  of  such  an  assanlt, 
that  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Medieo-Legal 
TVedfre  cm  Homicide,  observes  : — '*  In 
trisb  for  homicide,  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  po$$i6iiitp  of  a  blow  with 
the  fiat  having  tbe  power  to  occasion  a 
turtmi  injury  upon  the  head."  This  doubt 
is  certainly  surprising,  considering  the  fre- 
qneiicy  of  death  from  tbe  effects  of  blows  on 
the  bead  during  pugilistic  engagements  ;  an 
i  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  battle  be- 
I  two  aohliefs  in  Glasgow.* 


Cask  1. — ^Two  carters  quarrelled  when 
at  work;  one  of  them  struck  the  other  a 
blow  witti  bis  fist  behind  the  ear,  when  he 
fell,  and  immediately  expired.  A  warrant 
was  granted  by  the  sheriff  to  inspect  the 
body,  whicb  we  did  twenty. four  hours  after 
death.  Tbe  only  external  mark  of  violence' 
was  a  small  scratch  behind  tbe  left  ear, 
frotn  mhich  a  little  blood  bad  exuded.  When 
Die  skull  cap  was  removed,  we  found  a  con- 
aderable  extravasation  of  blood  extending 
over  tbe  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  and  en- 
tering between  some  of  its  convolutions  ; 
-  tbere  was  a  little  within  tbe  ventricles,  and 
at  the  base  of  tbe  brain  and  top  of  tbe  me- 
dulla oblon^ta ;  all  the  other  viscera  were 
natural.  The  prisoner  was  tried  at  Glasgow 
Qrcoit  Court,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  culpable  homicide,  and  was  sentenced  to 
^ree  months'  imprisonment. 

Casb  2. — A  collier  at  one  of  the  villages 
in  this  oeigbbourbood,  when  off  work,  quar- 
relied  with  a  stranger  passioi; ;  from  words 
blows  followed,  and,  by  tbe  effects  of  one 
of  dwae,  he  vras  knocked  down,  and  was 
carried  borne  dead ;  in  tbe  meantime,  tbe 
onknown  assailant  made  his  escape,  and 
was  never  captured.  I  was  appointed  by 
the  sheriff  to  make  tLpOit'tnorlem  inspec-ion 
of  the  body,  and,  on  examining  it  exter- 
Bally,   found  tbe  skin  slightly  scratched  on 

«Vide  Monthly  Joomal  for  1849,  where  the 
triatof  R.  Porteons  is  reported,  and  remarked  on 
1^  the  Editor. 


the  following  parts : — ^the  right  cbaek  bonet 
the  nose,  the  tip  of  the  right  shoulder,  and 
over  the  left  collar  bone ;  above  the  left  ev 
tbere  was  a  very  slight  wound  of  the  scalp. 
On  opening  the  cranium,  tbe  veasels  on  the 
surface  of  tbe  brain,  and  those  entering  into 
its  oonvolutions,  were  observed  to  be  in  a 
very  gorged  state ;  in  each  lateral  ventricle 
there  wss  a  quantity  of  effused  blood,  and 
extravasation  had  taken  place  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  to  a  large  extent,  from  rupture  of 
the  right  lateral  sinus :  the  contents  of  all 
the  other  cavities  of  the  body  were  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  state. 

Cask  3. — In  the  following  instance,  aU 
though  the  injury  was  not  immediately  fatal, 
yet,  from  tbe  short  time  the  patient  sur- 
vived, it  may  not  improperly  be  introduced 
into  tbe  same  class;  the  history  of  it  ia 
shortly  this: — A  person  returning  home 
about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  with  his  wife  and 
another  female  under  his  protection,  was 
met  in  the  street  by  a  drunken  man,  who 
was  iu'^olent,  and  was  immediataly  knocked 
down  by  a  blow  with  the  fist  over  the  nose. 
I  was  sent  for,  and  found  him  supported,  ia 
a  sitting  posture,  in  tbe  street;  he  was 
bleeding  freely  from  the  nose,  and  some 
(blood)  bad  come  from  a  smpll  bruised 
wound  over  the  occiput;  he  wss  faintish, 
and  appeared  insensible,  which  I  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  effects  of  intoxication ;  his 
home  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
but  he  was  removed  tbere  in  a  carriage ;  he 
became  gradually  worse,  and  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  tbe  receipt  of  the 
blow.  There  was  a  poiUmortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body  ordered  by  the  sheriff,  4nd 
the  following  appearances  observed:— 
Externally  there  was  a  small  contused  wound, 
extending  about  half  an  inch  down  tbe 
centre  of  the  nose,  but  tbe  nasal  bones  were 
uninjured;  tbe  skin  around  tbe  eyes  was 
discoloured,  and  tbe  nostrils  marked  with 
blood ;  on  the  occiput,  towards  t.>e  left  side, 
there  was  a  small  contused  wound  :  on  the 
scalp  being  dissected  off  from  this  part, 
there  was  discovered  a  quantity  of  extrava- 
sated  blood,  covering  a  space  of  four  or  five 
inches  square;  on  tbe  skulUcap  being 
sawn  througb  and  removed,  tbere  was  seen 
a  fissure  of  tbe  occipital  bone  (corresponding 
with  the  extrava-ation  beneath  the  scalp), 
which  extended  four  inches  upward  from 
near  the  base  of  the  skall,  and  was  crossed 
about  the  middle  by  soother  fissure  running 
towards  the  left  temporal  bone,  with  a  smaller 
fracture  lower  down,  nearer  tbe  foramen 
magnum,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  de- 
pression. At  the  site  of  these  injuries, 
underneath  the  dura  mater,  tbere  was  fully 
an  ounce  of  extravasated  blood ;  and  over 
the  right  hemisphere  of  tbe  brain,  (particu- 
larly opposite  the  temple  and  ear),  there 
was  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood,  which 
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VM  astimsted  to  amoant  to  folly  S  ok.;  all 
the  other  cnvities  of  tbe  body  were  opened, 
but  nothing  vDnatnral  was  discovered.  The 
ophiioB  formed  from  the  inapecdon  waa, 
that  he  had  receWed  a  hlow  oo  the  nose,  oc- 
casioning a  severe  fall  on  the  back  of  tho 
head,  so  as  to  oonasion  fractare  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  and  extravasation  of  blood  within 
the  skulL 

[This  case  was  of  coarse  clear  enony^h, 
^nt,  in  other  instances,  it  is  eitremely  diffi- 
cnlt  to  prove  whether  the  injury  is  produced 
Vy  the  direct  force  of  the  blow,  or  by  the  fall. 
We  think  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  a 
blow  with  the  fiM  can  fracture  the  skull  of  an 
sdnlt ;  bat  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  thHt  such 
an  injury  may  produce  , fatal  hsemorrhage 
within  the  cranium. — Ed.  Ga.2.] 

The  case  was  faHy  investigated  ;  and  the 
great  provocation  which  the  assailant  received 
waa  reported  to  th?  Crown  Connsel.  by 
whom  no  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
him. 

Injuries  of  this  description,  proving  im- 
mediately fatal,  seem,  generally,  to  be  ac- 
cotopanied  by  extravasation  of  blood  within 
the  sknll,  accompanied  with  fractnre  of  the 
bones.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that, 
frequently,  only  very  trifling  marks  of  exter- 
nal violence  are  present  on  the  body,  so  that 
in  some  of  these  instances  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  cause  of  death,  by 
referring  it  to  an  apoplectic  seisure ;  bat  why 
have  recourse  to  a  hypothetical  explanation, 
when  proof  sufllcient  is  aiTorded  to  account 
for  the  appearsnces  observed  in  dissection 
having  been  caused  by  external  violence  ? 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  rw  trb  MrrmopoLis 
Durinff  ihe  week  ending  Saturda^f.  July  17. 


Biwriia. 
Males....  600 
Females..  689 

1189 


DBATiia      f  Am.  •ft  9mm, 
.  479    Males....  479 
Females..  465  I  Femalea..  461 


944 


I  H. 


Dbaths  m  oipvvaawr  Diamfcrs. 

a4lN  msiksr;— ll«9««frarv*  DUtrMs,  190. 
Psfimimticn,  In  1841. 1,915,104.) 
WasT— Keasiwrton:  CMaea;  St.  Ueorxe* 

Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 

in  the  riHds;  St.  James  ..  (Pop.  301,326)    133 
KoaTN  — St.  Maryleboae;    St.  Pancras; 

laUngtoa ;  Hackney rPOp-  866,808)    175 

Centra  l— St.  Gilesand  St  Geanre;  Strand; 

Hdlhom;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;   East 

Londan ;   West  London ;   the  City   of 

LiMKton  (Pop.  S74,7S9>    186 

Bast— Shoreditcb ;  Bethnal  Green ;  Whiie- 

chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  Bast;  Stepney ; 

^OfAHt  POp.893,M7)    206 

Bofln-M  — SL   Savionr;    St.  Olave ;    Her- 

mondsey;     St.     Geonce.    Southwark ; 

Newibgton;  Uimbeth;  Wandsworth  and 

Qapham ;    Camberwell ;    Rotherhitbe ; 

^        pricb (Fsp.  479^469)   944 


Cavsbs  of  Dbath.         I  "  ^ 

ALLOanaaa I  814 

SecfTinan  Caosbs 940 

1.  ^yaMMe(orBpidemic,Bndemic,        | 
Contaflrions)  JHatatea . . 
^   f^ttrmdit  DUemm,  vis.-~ 
9.  ©ropsy.  Oncer,  9k,  of  nncer* 

tainseat    .« 

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

andSeaaea  146!    157 

4.  liunn  and  vthar  Organi  of       | 

Respiration 1  msJ 

6.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels SJ 

6.  Stomach,    Uv«r,   and    •ther 

Onransof  Diflpe^tton   

7.  TKseases  of  the  Ki^eva,  fcc, 
«.ChiMhirth,    Disraaea   of   the 

Uterus,  te. 

9.  Rhetnatism,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  arc.    .. 
M.  Skin,  CeNalarTlssae,  ftc. 

ll.OMAce 

12.  Violence,  Privation.  Cold,  aad 

Intemperance 

The  foUowinr  ia  a  nelection  of  the  namhen  •# 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  caaaea 

IB 


SmalLpox 98 

Measles  96 

Scartatina  15 


Haoping.490ttgh. . 
Typhus  


Sudden  deaths  , 


Hydrocephalus..  40 

Apoplexy 94 

Paralysis 23 


Convalaba. 

Bronchitis 98 

Pnonrnmiia S6 

Phthtnis 148 

Dis.  of  Longs,  te.  IS 

TeHWnif 6 

nis.  Stomach,  4e.  9 
DiB.orUrer«te.lS 

Chnrtbirth  .       ..     S 
Dia.ofUtems.fte.    S 


RawAaKs.— The  total  number  of  deatha  was 
4  above  the  summer  average. 


Total. 


944 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer.^ ITt 

••         "         ThermoBwter* 76^ 

Setf-regiatenng do.*  ....  max.  108^  nam.  46*9 
**   in  the  Thames  water    ~     75*      —   669 

a  PfMB  ISobaermtiona  dally.       ^  Sua. 

Ra  in,  in  iBchea,  *4I :  ann  of  the  daily  ohser- 
vationa  taken  at  9  o'eladc. 

JfcCMr«lo9«eal.-The  mean  temperstureof  the 
weak  was  9.9*  above  the  mtfm  of  the  noonfth. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  puhBcation  of  Dr.  O.  B.  Day*s  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  and  che  Microecope  in  relation  to 
Practical  Medicine,  will  he  apeedily  com- 
menced.—The  ConrM  of  Professor  Paget  will 
be  completed  in  oar  next  numher. 

The  ceoBiDvnicatinnaof  Dr.  SoHau,  Dr  Maddea, 
and  Mr.  Onntham,  will  be  inserted  next  week. 

Ban  ATA  in  Dr.  Adama*  paper  on  the  Plaoenla, 
Na  1025 :-P.  155.  c.  2, 1.  39,  for  "  suUcct,'*  reiid 
"subjected";  and  1.85,  for  '* dednctioas.'*  read 
^  descriptions."— P.  166,  c.  1, 1.24.  for  "settinr,** 
read  "  gettlug.»»-P.  158.  c.  1.  L 5.  for  "dictat- 
ing,** read  *«  distortiojr" ;  and  c  2^  L  7,  "amuio- 
ment,*'  read  ''improvement.'* 


EonHott  ^eUttal  ^a^rtte. 
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COURSE  OF  SURGERY. 
DtHtered  im  ike  yean  1846  and  1847, 

By  Bramsbt  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

,  flnrgcoD,  and  Leetiirer  on  Suipery  at  Goy't 
UospiUL 

LsCTtJRB  VII. 
TRTANITB. 

^mUaiing  tramp  —  Opisihoionos  —  Em- 
frotiJkoiomoa—aaUe  and  chronic — trau- 
maiie — idiopathic — tymptoma.-^  Period 
of  diMooluiion—Case  I.,  Cate  II. f  Gate 
in.,  Caae  /K.  Ca»e  V.,  and  Case  V/.— 
Bxeihng  causes  —  Immediate  cause  of 
death — Pathology  qf  the  disease—Case 
VII. — Case  VIII,— Ether  employed— 
General  treatment, 

^B  mbject  of  this  evening's  lectnre,  gen- 
tfaoMD,  ia  as  atppalling  as  that  which  occu- 
fsai.  oar  atteotioD  in  the  last,  and,  iinforta- 
mftcily  for  the  acienoe  of  medicine,  eqnally 
incimble.  I  am  alluding  to  Tetanus,  lode- 
jaw,  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  when 
confined  to  the  jaw  only,  termed  Trismns. 

This  disease  seems  to  be  very  similar  to 
«nuBp,  exeepttng  that  there  is  less  ce^ation 
to  the  oontractioB  of  mnsdes  daring  a  te- 
taaic  aeisare  than  in  cramp  or  spasm,  in 
which  Acre  are  periods  of  muscolar  relaxa- 
tion. 

It  seems  also  that  the  extensor  moscles 
are  more  prone  to  this  morbid  affection  than 
the  flexors,  so  that  the  head  and  neck  are 
drawn  backwards,  prodncing  the  condition 
termed  Opisthotonos,  althongh  sometimes  the 
body  is  bent  forward,  when  the  disease  is 
designated  Emprosthotonos. 

IVre  is  a  dUference  also  as  to  the  degree 
and  extent  of  contraction,  and  the  compara- 
tive oercrity  of  symptoms,  so  that  it  is 
Arided  into  its  acute  and  cAronte  states. 

It  anaetimes,  and  indeed  generally,  arises 
frvBk  wonoda.  It  may,  however,  originate 
from  constitntional  derangement;  hence, 
therefore,  it  is  described  as  either  traumatic 
or  idiopaHric  tetanus.  It  is  my  province 
aaore  particularly  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  diaeaae  when  arising  from  wounds ;  not 
\  I  can  tell  you  the  kind  of  wound  which 
at  Bkely  to  produce  it, — unless, 
i,  I  may  say,  that  perhaps  punotured 
I  eeem  to  be  Uie  most  frequent  exciting 

An  Idhsdi  of  inyuries,  however,  —  and, 
iaieed,  duriog  every  period  and  condition 
oT^e  pert  culqeet  to  lesion, — are  found  to 
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cause  this  awful  disease,  althoi^h  generally 
prior  to  suppuration. 

The  first  symptom  which  is  complained  cC 
is  a  sensation  of  stiffness  about  the  neck^ 
dryness  of  the  fauces,  and  some  change  at 
the  voice,  but  which  produces  so  little  im* 
pression  upon  the  patient's  mind  that  ha 
genersllyattribntes  it  to  having  been  exposed 
to  a  draught  of  cold  air.  The  surgeon^fl 
fears  should  at  once  be  awakened  by  then 
premonitory  symptoms.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, gentlemen,  that  yon  are  not  led  tv 
express  your  fears  aloud,  or  even  to  quel' 
tion  the  person  whether  he  experienoes  any 
pain  in  opening  his  mouth,  as  you  are  la 
likely,  by  this  inquiry,  to  raise  the  sus- 
picions of  the  patient  of  his  being  ther 
subject  of  lock-jaw, — the  name  of  whi<& 
disease  most  persons  are  femiliar  with ;  and 
they  are  well  aware  of  its  frequent  occux^ 
renoe  after  injury,  as  well  as  of  tho  danger 
attending  it.  Ton  may  therefore  gain  your 
object  by  merely  requesting  the  patient  ta 
show  you  bis  tongue. 

The  next  symptom,  and  which  follows  ia 
quick  succession,  is  cramp,  and,  in  mora 
complete  trismus,  the  expression  of  pain  and 
spasm  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum^ 
evidently  referrible  to  morbid  contractions 
of  the  diaphragm.'  A  sensation  of  tightness 
around  the  chest  soon  supervenes.  The  abdo- 
minal  ftioscles  become  violently  contracted, 
and  sometimes  those  of  the  limbs, — all  tfao 
affected  muscles  becoming  as  hard  as  wood, 
and  subject  to  but  very  short  periods  of  re« 
taxation.  The  motions  and  urine  are  re* 
tained.  The  patient  is  sleepless ;  or  if,  for  a 
short  interval  from  fetigue  and  anxiety,  a 
few  minutes'  sleep  give  him  relief,  it  wiU 
sometimes  be  found  that  for  that  period  HiO 
muscles  become  relaxed.  The  mental  facul- 
ties are,  even  to  the  last,  scarcely  ever  im- 
paired, forming  a  great  distinction  betweezt 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  The  eye  becomes 
fixed;  the  alae  of  the  nose  raised, — ^a  natural 
effect  of  difficulty  in  respiration ;  the  Kps 
separate  with  the  comers  of  the  mouth 
turned  up  as  if  in  the  act  of  smiling,  which, 
indeed,  has  led  to  the  denomination  of 
"  risus  sardonicus :"  —  in  fact,  a  more 
dreadful  aspect  than  the  countenance  under 
these  circumstances  can  scarcdy  be  ima- 
gined. These  symptoms  continue  for  some 
time  before  the  action  of  the  heart  is  altered, 
although  ultimately  this  organ  becomes  af- 
fected. 

The  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  sometimes 
so  severe  as  to  tear  them  through.  Bones 
are  said  to  have  been  broken  by  their  action, 
and  even  the  teetlt  have  yielded  to  their 
force.  Profuse  sweats  occasionally  come  on 
at  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  and  con- 
stipation  is  generally  a  concomitant  symp- 
tom,— probably  resulting  f^m  tlie  morbid 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  em. 
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From  their  fereritj,  these  symptoins,  m 
one  woald  rappofle,  soon  terminate  fatally ; 
and,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  that  the 
diasolation  may  not  take  place  till  the 
oghteenth  day,  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
Is  the  more  common  period  of  existence 
after  tetanic  symptoms  are  developed. 

A  little  girl,  nine  years  of  age.  was  lately 
admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care, 
in  whom  symptoms  of  tetanus  had  come  on 
five  hours  before  her  admission,  and  she 
died  within  half  an  hour  after  she  was  phiced 
in  bed.  This  child  had  been  the  subject  of 
a  compound  fracture  of  Uie  arm  about  a 
week  before,  and  everything  appeared  going 
on  as  favourably  as  possible  till  the  morning 
of  her  admission,  when  this  acute  attack 
thus  rapidly  carried  her  off. 

A  woman  was  admitted  also  under  my 
care,  on  October  14th,  1836,  into  the 
hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  bum  in 
the  arm  from  falling  into  the  fire  in  an 
epileptie  fit.  The  usual  applications  were 
had  recourse  to,  and  she  went  on  w  ith- 
out  any  peculiarity  of  symptoms,  ex- 
cepting having  had  several  fits,  nntil  the 
24th,  when  symptoms  of  tetanus  came  on; 
The  abdominal  muscles  were  in  this  case 
unaffectod,  but  the  symptoms  of  trismus 
were  urgent.  Opium  was  the  medicine  re- 
lied  on,  but  it  failed  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  her  sufferings,  and  she  died  on  the  fifth 
day. 

On  June  7th,  1838,  F.  C.  Lomas  was  ad- 
mitted into  Accident  ward,  under  my  care, 
with  severe  laceration  of  the  1^.  He  had 
been  since  his  birth  frequently  subject  to 
epileptic  fits.  The  wound  by  the  fifth  day 
aet  up  a  suppurative  process,  and  he  con- 
tinued improving  both  locally  and  constitu- 
tionally until  the  25th  of  June,  when  tetanic 
aymptoms  supervened.  Calomel  and  opium 
were  prescribed,  and  enemata  of  turpentine 
administered,  which  proved  totally  ineffec- 
tual, and  he  died  about  40  hours  after  the 
attack.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  both 
these  cases  the  patients  had  been  the  subjects 
of  epilepsy. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Morgan,  admitted  a 
patient  into  Petersham  ward,  August  4th, 
1840,  with  symptoms  of  tetanus  under  which 
be  had  laboured  for  five  days.  He  was 
treated  with  oolchicum  as  an  internal  re- 
medy, and  an  ointment  of  veratria  was 
mbbied  into  the  spine.  Purging  came  on 
the  following  day  to  a  degree  requiring 
dbecking  by  aromatic  confection  and  opium, 
but  the  effect  seemed  beneficial,  as  he  was 
able  to  open  his  mouth  better  than  he  had 
been  since  his  attack.  The  improvement, 
however,  was  but  of  short  duration,  for  he 
died  on  the  following  day,  being  the  seventh 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

On  the  5th  October,  1839,  R.  Stanhope, 
St.  46,  was  admitted  into  Luke's  ward  with 


a  compound  dislocation  of  the  ankle-joint 
and  fracture  of  the  astragalus,  a  portion  of 
which  bone  was  removed.  Violent  consti- 
tutional irritation  followed,  for  which  the 
usual  remedies  were  applied,  but  it  was  with 
difficulty  subdued,  and  delirium  was  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  case.  However, 
by  the  11th,  the  patient  was  considered  in  a 
much  more  favourable  condition.  On  that 
evening  tetanic  symptoms  came  on,  accom- 
panied with  considerable  debility,  and  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  foetid  pus.  Scruple  doses 
of  quinine  were  prescribed  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  and  subsequently  hydrocyanic 
acid  was  administered.  Suppuration  con- 
tinued up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  upon  the  third  day  after  his  te- 
tanic symptoms  had  commenced. 

I  n  two  of  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  that 
suppuration  had  taken  place  before  the  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  had  occurred,  and  that  in 
the  other  two  it  continued  up  to  the  period 
of  death ;  contradictory  of  the  opinion  of 
many  surgeons,  that  tetanus  but  rarely 
comes  on  as  the  result  of  wounds,  when  sup- 
puration has  set  in. 

In  private  practice,'  many  years  ago,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  symp- 
toms of  tetanus  resulting  from  the  in- 
jection of  a  hydrocele.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador of  that  day  had  his  hydrocele 
ii^ected  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  with  port- 
wine  and  water :  nothing  unusual,  as  to  hi* 
expression  of  pain  followed  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  third  day,  on  my  daily  visit, 
I  was  much  alarmed  by  the  patient  com- 
plaining to  me  of  difficulty  in  opening  his 
mouth,  or  of  raising  his  head  from  his  pil- 
low, without  sitting  up  in  the  bed  to  effect 
that  purpose.  Sir  A.  Cooper  being  out  of 
town,  I  immediately  called  in  the  late  Mr. 
Cline  and  Dr.  Baillie,  and  I  remember  per- 
fectly that  their  prognosis  was  unfavourable. 
Calomel  and  opium  in  large  doses  were  the 
medicines  prescribed,  wi£  turpentine  ene- 
mata, and  the  patient  recovered,  although 
be  remained  in  an  extreme  state  of  debility 
for  several  weeks. 

Of  the  particular  source  of  irritation 
which  induces  tetanus,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  it  occurred  after  every  kind, 
period,  and  state  of  injury,  and  both  before 
and  after  suppuration  had  begun ;  nor  is 
there  more  known  with  respect  to  the 
peculiar  temperament,  or  age,  which  induces 
these  symptoms ;  although,  perhaps,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  happens  more  frequently 
after  the  age  of  puberty.  Any  continued 
source  of  local  irritation  may  be  considered 
as  likely  to  jproduce  tetanus,  such  as  a 
spicula  of  bone  or  wood  penetrating  a  nerve^ 
or  its  partial  division.  Hence  the  propriety 
of  searching  for  the  source  of  irritation,  and 
of  its  removal  whenever  it  can  be  detected. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  ETHER  IN  TETANDS. 
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Cases  are  recorded  of  saccenfiil  results 
from  the  dirifiion  of  a  woonded  nenre,  and 
of  the  removal  of  splinters  of  wood. 

Obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  or 
worms  in  the  alimentary  canal,  have  been 
considered  by  some  authors  as  leading  to 
tetanic  symptoms;  from  which  opinion 
probably  has  arisen  the  use  of  turpentine 


When  an  the  abore-described  symptoms 
are  present,  it  would  seem  that  there  could 
be  but  litUe  difficulty,  in  forming  a  diag- 
nosis, but  still  the  symptoms  in  hydro- 
fhohia,  snd  poisoning  by  strychnia,  are  some- 
times so  doaely  siodlating  those  of  tetanus, 
that,  unless  the  history  of  the  case  has  been 
well  investigated,  a  foise  opinion  might  be 
fivmed. 

Dr.  Watson,  m  his  most  excellent  work  on 
the  Plractice  of  Physic,  speaks  of  the  simi- 
krity  between  the  symptoms  of  the  effects 
of  strychnia,  and  of  those  resulting  from 


The  canse  of  death  is  not  more  explicable 
than  that  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration  generally,  while 
others  have  accounted  for  the  sudden  death 
which  so  frequently  occurs  in  tetanus  by  the 
eontraedou  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis 
enlj. 

Debility  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  the 
eanse  of  death,  considering  the  disease  as 
asthenic ;  but  from  what  I  have  experienced, 
It  seems  to  me  that  patients  die  fh)m  ex- 
cess of  irritstion,  as  being  "worn  out." 
Still,  the  period  is  usually  so  short  that  it 
infers  that  some  influence  is  induced  through 
the  nervous  system,  differing  from  that  con- 
dition of  irritation  produced  by  protracted 
suffering. 

But  it  is  the  pathology  of  this  dis- 
ease which  is  still  more  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, and  the  author,  in  my  opinion, 
who  has  thrown  most  light  upon  the  subject 
m  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  with  whom  I  per- 
fectly  agree,  in  considering  it  a  disease  set 
up  in  &I6  spinal  marrow,  and  depending 
■pon  irritation  of  the  exdto-motory  system, 
— eoQStitnting  that  form  of  disease  termed 
by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  eccentric  tetanus,  in 
oontra-distinction  to  that  idiopathic  form 
which  he  terms  centric.  The  absence  of 
cerebral  derangement,  attended  at  the  same 
time  with  a  high  degree  of  irritation  of  the 
seositiTe  and  motory  nerves,  seems  to  be  a 
snilcient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  and  slionid  lead,  in  my  opinion,  to 
socfa  treatment  as  is  most  likely  to  act  im- 
mediately upon  the  spinal  marrow.  I  con- 
sidered, therefore,  that  blisters,  setons, 
epiiim,  and  purgatives,  promise  the  best 


About  ten  yesrs,  ago  I  admitted  a  patient 
bco  halu^s  ward,  wUh  MOte  t$Um»t  Md 


whose  symptoms,  which  were  of  two  days' 
standing,  were  very  urgent.  I  ordered  a 
blister  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  spine,  gave  him  calomel  and  opium,  and 
a  purgative  enema.  The  next  morning, 
about  sixteen  hours  after  the  blister  had 
been  applied,  all  his  symptoms  had  sub- 
sided ;  he  could  open  his  mouth  easily,  and 
with  feelings  of  exultation  I  dictated  to  my 
dresser  while  be  wrote  out  every  detail  of 
the  case.  My  triumph  was,  however,  but 
of  short  duration,  for,  on  desiring  the  patient 
to  turn  in  his  bed  that  we  might  dress  his 
blister,  in  making  the  musculu:  exertion  to 
change  his  position  he  was  seized  with 
spasm,  and  died  in  an  instant.  The  post- 
mortem examination  in  this  case  threw  no 
light  upon  the  subject,  nor  should  we  expect 
to  find  any  distinct  morbid  appearances  re- 
sulting from  pure  irritation  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  for  this  disease  must  be  considered 
to  be  rather  an  abnormal  increase  of  func- 
tion than  a  change  of  structure  in  the  af- 
fected nerves ;  but  it  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  that  congestion,  and  unnatural  dark 
colour,  of  the  cineritious  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  has  been  frequently  observed  after 
death  from  tetanus. 

The  following  interesting  case  was  ad- 
mitted into  Guy's  Hospital  under  my  care 
since  I  commenced  publishing  these  lec- 
tures, but  as  I  tried  the  effects  of  ether  to 
ascertain  how  far  its  vapour  would  prove 
effectual  in  diminishing  the  muscular  con- 
tractions of  tetanus,  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  bring  the  result  of  the  trial  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  profession. 

I  felt  myself  justifieid  in  trying  this  remedy 
(which  may  be,  I  fear,  considered  an  experi- 
ment), as  nothing  has  hitherto  been  found 
to  alleviate  the  symptoms  of  this  disease, 
notwithstanding  the  various  medicines  which 
have  been  employed ;  and  I  was  induced  to 
continue  its  use  to  the  very  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comfort  it  appeared  constantly 
to  afford  to  the  patient,  so  as  to  lead  him 
frequently  to  ask  for  an  inhalation. 

I  was  also  warranted  in  persisting  in  the 
inhalation,  for,  although  it  did  not  relieve 
the  spasms  to  the  extent  I  had  hoped,  it  cer- 
tainly diminished  the  patient's  sufferings, 
and  prolonged  his  life  to  a  period  consider- 
ably beyond  the  usual  length  of  time  to 
which  patients  live  under  an  acute  attack  of 
tetanus. 

June  1st. — Alfred  Beck,  set.  15  years,  a 
strong  healthy  boy,  of  light  complexion  and 
light  hair,  resides  in  the  Old  Kent  Road, 
and  works  at  a  wadding  manufactory  in  that 
place.  Was  admitted  into  Cornelius  wsrd. 
No.  6, having  injured  his  hand  by  getting  it 
caught  between  two  oog-wheels,  receiving 
about  20  small  punctures  on  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  some 
sl^^ht  abrasions  on  their  dor^iurfiioo.  Qim 
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lujgae  tlum  the  rest  ia  sitoated  on  the  beok  ^ 
of  tbe  leoond  phaiaoz  of  tfae  micUile  finger ; 
on  the  dorBom  of  the  hand  there  ia  a  aeaii- 
lunar  wonnd.  The  edgea*of  this  wonnd 
are  aomewhat*ragged,  and  the  npper  part  of 
the  akin  ia  raiaed,  fonning  a  amall  flap.  The 
edges  of  thia  wound,  and  that  on  the  mid- 
dle finger,  were  brought  into  apposition  with 
adhesive  plaister;  the  other  smaller  cnta 
Yiere  not  tonehed,  and  water-dreaaing  waa 
applied  to  the  hand,  whieh  was  covered  with 
oiled  silk,  and  aapported  on  a  pillow. 

When  I  saw  him,  six  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, he  eoB  plained  of  some  slight  pain  in 
the  hand.  The  skin  was  rather  hot ;  pnlae 
96;  tongne  slightly  furred ;  bowels  not  open 
aioce  admission. 

2d.~Pa8aed  a  readess  night.  The  hand 
18  swollen  and  painful ;  pnlae  100 ;  skin 
hot;  tongue  slightly  fiirrad,  but  moist; 
bowels  not  yet  open ;  haa  taken  no  medi- 
cine.    . 

'  3d. — Passed  a  better  night ;  akin  cooler ; 
pnlse  80 ;  bowels  well  opened  this  morning ; 
auppn  ration  haa  commenced. 

5th. — Complains  of  no  pain;  appetite 
good  ;  bowela  open ;  aleepa  well ';  wound 
suppurating  and  granulating  healthily. 

7th. — Going  on  well ;  hand  easy :  got  up 
to-day. 
-  9tb.— -Says  he  feela  quite  well.  The  small 
wounds  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  are  quite  healed,  but  the  larger 
onea  on  the  back  are  granulating,  and  dis- 
charging a  good  deal  of  dirty  yellowish 
poa. 

10th.— The  fingers  being  slightly  bent, 
were  straightened  by  meana  of  small  splin- 
ters, and  the  whole  hand  supported  by  a 
Itrf  er  one. 

11th. — This  afternoon  he  complained  of  a 
alight  stiffneas  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  but 
in  other  respects  appeared  quite  well. 

12th.-^10  o'clock,  A.  if.*>The  boy  oom- 
plaina  of  pain  in  the  back  of  tbe  neck,  ex- 
tending down  the  back.  The  sterno-mastoids 
are  contracted,  and  the  mouth  can  only  be 
about  half  way  opened,  and  when  opened  the 
tetanic  grin  is  observed.  The  abdominal 
xsuscles  are  contracted;  the  pulse  126, 
jerking,  and  slightly  irregular.  At  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.  the  abdominal  mnades  were 
relaxed,  and  those  of  the  back  of  tbe  nedc 
aomewhat  contracted,  the  head  being  bent 
slightly  backwards.  Mr.  Stocker  saw  him, 
and  ordered  the  extract  of  belladonna,  gr.  ^ 
€!rery  four  hoars,  and  a  turpentine  enema  to 
ba  administered  immediately,  which,  how- 
eter,  hrousiht  away  «0' feculent  matter. 

8  o'doek,  f.  m^ — Hh  dan  now  only  very 
dightly  open  hia  month.  Tbe  abdofcen  ia 
han),  and  the  aterno-mastoids  contracted. 
He  complains  of  the  pain  in  the  hack  being 
inereaaed  ainoe  the  morning.  The  pulse  ia 
74,  full,  soft,  and  regular ;  face  fiuahed ; 


pupila  alightly  dilated.  Be  has  tdcen  fimr 
of  the  heUadonna  pilla,  two  at  intervali  of 
four  houra,  and  two  together. 

13th,  10  A.  M.-^Mr.  Cooper  saw  him  this 
morning,  and  ordered  the  belladonna  (of 
which  he  had  taken  two  doses  of  gr.  <§<,  aod 
four  of  gr.  ^),  to  be  discontianed,  and  the 
vapour  of  ethqr  to  be  admlniatered  per 
rectum,  which  waa  done  by  placing  aome  im 
a  bladder,  which  had  a  pipe  attadied  to  it, 
and  aurrounding  it  with  hot  flanneU.  Just 
before  the  administration  theL  pnlae  waa  86, 
but  as  aoon  as  the  patient  was  diaturbed  it 
roae  to  136,  and  during  the  time  the  ether 
waa  being  need  it  sunk  to  88,  aUghtly  irr^gu* 
lar,  and  rather  feeble. 

The  boy  moaned  at  times,,  but  seeossd  la 
no  pain.  The  ether  did  not  appear  to  pra- 
dttoe  any  efiect  on  the  abdominal  anisdes, 
thoaeof  the  jaw,  or  the  stemo-mastoidf, 
were  the  only  onea  contracted.  The 
cormgatorea  snpercilii,  indeed,  which  were 
slightly  contracted,  relaxed,  but  thia  waa  pro- 
bably vohintary.  About  3iij.  of  the  ether 
were  given.  It  could  bediatinctly  smelled  in 
the  breath  whilat  it  waa  being  used.  A, 
blister  was  also  applied  along  the  spine  ia 
the  dorsal  region,  and  castor  oil  3tj.  given. 

8  o'clock,  p.  If  .—He  now  aeema  pntty 
comfortable.  The  bowels  have  been  freAj 
opened  since  the  ether  was  first  used  ;  pvlae 
68,  soft ;  skin  warm  and  moist.  The  ether 
haa  been  twice  uaed  ainoe  the  morning. 

14th,  11  o'clock,  A.  M.— He  pMaed  a 
reatleaa  night,  but  alept  at  intervals  for  about 
three  hours  towards  morning.  The  ether 
was  from  this  period  inhaled,  and  whilst 
taking  it  the  pulse  fiell  from  100  to  88,  aad 
became  rather  feeble ;  the  boy  seemed  dis- 
treaaed,  and  the  feet  got  aomewhat  cold. 
Tbe  mouth  can  now  be  but  very  alightly 
opened.  He  had  two  copious  motions  this 
morning. 

2  o'clock,  P.M. — Mr.  Cooper  saw  him,  and 
otdered  port- wine  Jij.,  beef*tea,  and  eggs,  to 
be  given  daily,  and  the  ether  to  be  continued 
every  four  hours,  and  the  bliatered  surfaoe 
to  be  dressed  with  the  savine  ointment.  The 
ether  has  no  very  marked  effect,  bat  appears 
to  afford  him  relief.  The  wound  is  suppu- 
rating, and  healthily  granulating  at  the 
edgea;  in  the  middle  a  amall  slough  has 
formed,  which  seems  to  be  a  bit  of  tendon  s 
it  is  firmly  fixed,  and  will  not  come  away. 

June  15th,  10  a.m.— He  had 
apasms  during  the  night,  some  of 
rather  violent  ones:  they  occurred  at  in* 
tervala  of  from  six  to  twenty  minutes.  The 
ether  was  administered  every  four  hoars, 
aad  relieved  the  apasms  much.  The  skin  is 
warm  and  moist;  pulse  88,  soft;  the  ex- 
treme tip'  of  the  tongae  only  can  be  pro* 
truded.  The  pupils,  which  yesterday  were 
atill  rather  dilated,  have  now  quite  recovered 
from  tbe  effects  of  the  beUadonaa. 
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8  P.M. — ^The  spasms  are  novr  oocarring  at 
short  intervels,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
nmcb  relief  ed  by  the  ether,  which  was  nsed 
•D  boor  Bgo,  Tbic  abdomen  is  hard  ;  palse 
120,  foil ;  skin  warm.  He  has  takea  a  good 
deal  of  beef-tea,  foar  ^gs,  and  wine  ^vi. 
to-day. 

16th,  10  P.M. — He  passed  a  very  bad 
jugiht,  and  had  several  very  violent  spasms. 
The  ether  was  administered  at  short  inter- 
taU  all  throagh  the  night.  The  mouth  can 
now  be  hardly  opened.  Pake  126;  skin 
warm  and  moist. 

8  P.M. — Much  in  the  same  state.  Ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  deal  relieved  by  the 
fitber,  but  has  had  several  spasms.  He 
passes  his  water  without  difficulty;  urine 
acad,  unaffected  by  heat  or  nitric  acid,  and, 
CO  standing  for  some  hours,  deposits  a  small 
qnantity  of  lithate  of  ammonia. 

17tb,  10  A.M. — He  had  several  severe 
spasms  daring  the  night.  At  12  o'clock, 
tmetare  of  opium  5J.  was  given  to  htm, 
vhicfa,  with  the  ether,  appeared  to  afford 
fome  relief.  At  half.past  1  he  had  tincture 
of  opiam  5ss.,  and,  after  tbis,  slept  for 
abont  an  boor  and  a  half*  He  inhaled  the 
ether  every  half  hour  or  twenty  minutes, 
for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  dosed 
dariag  the  intervals.  A  sponge  was  kept 
coDst^ndy  wet  with  ether,  and  was  applied 
to  the  nose.  During  the  night  he  was  able 
to  open  his  mouth  far  enough  to  protrude  a 
good  part  of  the  tongue,  when  spasm  of  the 
arasclea  came  on,  and  it  was  with  great 
diftealty  released  from  between  the  teeth, 
and  not  before  it  was  severely  bitten.  The 
pfVpiUnow  are  oontracted;  pulse  14  D,  weak ; 
1>owcIb  not  open. 

8  P.M. — He  had  two  very  violent  spasms, 
ooe  at  11,  the  other  at  1  o'clock,  during 
which  the  face  became  much  congested,  the 
bteatbing  laborious,  and  the  heart's  action 
fteble,  and  artiUcial  respiration  was  obliged 
to  be  resorted  to.  Had  a  caator-oii  enema 
at  5  o'doefc,  whieh  returned  without  any 
feees.  The  breathing  is  now  spasmodic; 
p«lae  130,  weak. 

18th,  10  A.M.*-The  use  of  the  ethar  w<as 
•9Dtiaaed  daring  the  night.  He  had  no 
distaact  sleep.  The  slight  spasms  were  very 
fiaqnent,  and  he  had  one  or  two  severe  ones, 
dttiiog  the  continuanoe  of  which  artificial 
TSSfMration  was  employed.  The  pulse  is 
now  140,  weak ;  mouth  almost  dosed.  He 
perspires  a  good  deal,  and  is  constantly 
taking  the  ether. 

12  o'doek. — He  had«  wsry  violaBt  spasm 
at  1 1  o'clock,  and,  after  that,  the  body  was 
drawn  to  tho  Mt  side,  and  tto  foot  of  the 
left  leg  was  extended  and  inverted.  The 
pnlae  was,  if  anything,  more  weak  and  rapid  ; 
the    pupils  normal;    the    breathing  spas* 


4  P.M. — Since  the  spasm  at  11  o'dock. 


the  body  has  become  gradually  more  twisted 
to  the  left  side,  the  opisthotonos  getting  very 
indistinct.  A  castor- oil  injection  was  given 
him,  but  returned  without  faeculent  matter : 
indeed,  the  bowels  have  not  been  relieved 
since  Monday  morning.  The  breathing  has 
become  gradually  more  spasmodical,  and  at 
every  second  inspiration  the  leftsterno-byoid 
is  visibly  contracted. 

At  3  o'clock  he  had  a  very  severe  spasm, 
from  which  he  never  ralli^ ;  artificial  re- 
spiration now  failing,  the  pulse  becoming 
gradually  weaker,  and  the  extremities  colder. 
At  last,  the  heart  only  could  be  felt,  beating 
at  about  40  per  minute.  In  a  little  time, 
respiration  appeared  arrested,  the  contracted 
muscles  relaxed,  and  life  became  extinct. 
The  face  quickly  assumed  a  leaden  colour 
after  death,  and,  in  the  act  of  dying,  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  were  discharged. 
The  wound  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  con- 
tinued to  suppurate  and  granulate  healthilr 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death :  the  small  slougn 
iu  the  centre  did  not  come  away. 

Examination  of  the  body  21  houn  after 
death.-^The  extremities  were  rigid.  The 
cuticle  in  the  dorsal  region  bad  been  re- 
moved by  the  blister. 

The  examination  was  commenced  btr 
making  an  incision  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  spine  down  to  the  laminae  of  the 
vertebrae.  The  muscles  in  the  lumbar 
were  observed  to  be  of  a  darker  colour  than 
those  in  the  dorsal  region.  On  removing 
the  laminae,  the  veins  within  the  canal  were 
seen  much  congested  with  fluid  blood.  On 
opening  the  theca,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escaped,  some  of 
which  wss  preserved  for  examination.  The 
cord  was  found  to  be  softer  in  the  dorsal 
than  in  the  cervical  region,  and  the  grey 
matter  was  much  darker  than  natural. 

Head, — When  the  calvaria  and  dura 
mater  were  removed,  several  glandulae 
Paccbionii  were  observed.  The  veins  on 
the  Biirftce  of  the  brain  were  much  con- 
gested. The  grey  matter  was  darker  than 
usual.  The  fluid  in  the  ventricles  was 
slightly  opaque.  On  removing  the  bra^ 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  odour  of 
ether  was  very  distinct.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  fluid  blood  in  the  arteries  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  The  grey  matter  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  was  of  the  same  colour  aa 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
cerebro-Bpinal  fluid,  which  when  taken 
from  the  theca  was  perfectly  dear,  was 
rendered  decidedly  more  opaque  than  na- 
tural by  the  application  of  beet. 

Cheit. — The  lungs  were  a  good  deal  con- 
gested, but  were  not  emphysematous. 

Heart, — There  was  some  ecchymosis  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  left  auricle  and 
ventricle  at  their  junction.  There  were  soft 
dots  in  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and 
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much  fluid  blood  in  the  polmoiiary  artery. 
The  mitral  vaWe  was  somewhat  contracted. 

Abdomen, — The  liver  was  congested ;  the 
bladder  much  contracted.  There  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  feculent  matter  in 
the  CKcnm,  and  seTcral  hard  scybalous 
masses  in  the  colon.  In  other  respects,  the 
▼iscera  were  healthy. 

Hand, — On  dissecting  the  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve,  a  twig 
was  traced  into  the  wound,  which  had  been 
divided,  was  bulbous  at  the  extremity,  and 
congested.  No  twigs  from  the  ulnar  nerve 
could  be  traced  into  the  injured  part. — 
[Reported  by  Jambs  H.  Morgan.] 

Hie  lower  animals  seem  as  subject  to  the 
affection  as  man.  Horses  are  frequently 
thus  attacked  after  the  operation  of  docking, 
or  from  the  accidental  pricking  of  the  foot 
in  shoeing}  and  various  experiments  have 
been  tried  at  the  Veterinary  College  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  numerous  remedies  re- 
commended in  this  disease,  but  without  any 
happier  results  than  has  attended  the  inves- 
tigation in  cases  in  the  human  subject.  Mr. 
Morgan,  in  his  Lectures  on  Tetanus,  recom- 
mends the  inoculation  of  the  wourara  poison, 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  perfect  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles,  advising,  at  the  same 
time,  that  an  apparatus  should  be  at  hand 
to  keep  up  respiration  artificially,  if  occa- 
sion should  require.  Such  treatment  might 
be  worth  a  trial ;  and  I  earnestly  believe, 
that,  were  Mr.  Morgan  the  subject  of  the 
disease,  he  would  put  his  hypothesis  to  the 
test ;  but  I  doubt  his  or  any  other  man's 
moral  courage  in  recommending  it  to  ano- 
ther. 

I  have  made  a  rule  during  my  professional 
career,  gentlemen,  never  to  propose  to  a 
patient  either  an  operation  or  a  remedy  of 
any  kind  to  which  I  would  not  myself  sub- 
mit, were  I  placed  under  similar  circum- 
stances with  the  sufferer. 

Professor  Sewell  produced  tet^c  symp- 
toms in  an  ass  by  poisoning  him  with 
strychnia ;  and,  having  thus  caused  symp- 
toms at  any  rate  very  much  simulating 
tetanus,  he  then  introduced  the  wourara 
poison,  which  in  one  case  seemed  as  if  it 
had  killed  the  animal ;  but,  by  artificial  re- 
spiration, it  was  restored,  and  ultimately 
recovered. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  homoeopathy, 
strychnia  and  sudi  like  remedies  are  indi- 
cated; but  if  the  principle  of  **contraria 
contrariis  curantur"  is  to  be  adopted,  then 
wourara,  opium,  and  similar  drugs,  should 
not  be  prescribed.  After  all,  counter- 
irritation  in  the  course  of  the  spine  are  the 
means  which  I  believe  will  prove  ultimately 
efficacious,  if  any  do. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  medicinal 


treatment,  as  no  one  remedy  can  with  con- 
fidence  be  recommended  in  preference  to 
another,  although  mercury,  digitalis,  to- 
bacco, musk,  oil  of  turpentine,  wourara, 
opium,  and  various  other  medicines,  have 
been  most  carefully  tried.  Surgery,  I  fear* 
has  done  as  little  for  the  cure  of  this  disease 
as  physic,  although  there  are  recorded  cases 
of  persons  having  recovered  where  the  am- 
putation of  limbs  has  been  performed  after 
tetanic  symptoms  had  commenced,  and 
where  they  have  yielded  upon  the  division 
of  wounded  nerves ;  but  still,  these  opera- 
tions have  so  frequently  failed,  that,  had  a 
true  statistical  account  been  kept,  I  suspect 
but  little  more  can  be  said  for  surgical  than 
for  medical  treatment,  when  once  the  disease 
is  developed  in  an  acute  form. 


THE  BLOOD  IN  FUBRPKRAL  FBVBR. 

Tbb  condition  of  the  blood  in  this  disease 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  inaugural 
dissertation  by  M.  Hersent.  The  following 
are  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived : 

Ist.  The  amount  of  water  is  very  much 
increased;  there  is  from  the  first  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  blood-corpuscles; 
and,  finally,  there  is  a  great  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  albumen.    » 

2d.  The  violence  of  the  puerperal  affection 
is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  alteration 
of  the  blood. 

3d.  The  fibrin  is  usually  not  below,  and 
sometimes  above,  the  normal  standard,  and 
heuoe  the  blood  generally  coagulates  pretty 
firmly. 

4  th.  The  alteration  in  the  blood  probably 
precedes  the  development  of  the  disease.' '•— 
Dr,  Day'a  Report  on  ChemUtry,  1847. 

THB    BFFKCT   OP    PR0L0N6BD    INTBRMBNT 
ON  TBB  BONBB. 

SoMB  human  bones  were  discovered 
at  Pantin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
M.  Lassaigne  attempted  to  determine  their 
date  by  comparing  them  with  bones  of  some 
soldiers  who  had  been  buried  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  in  the  year  1814. 

Unknown  skeleton.  Bones  of  1814. 

Water 20*0  20-0 

Organic  matter  .     .     11*0  15*0 

Subphosphateof  lime  45*1  40*5 

Carbonate  of  lime    .    21*6  15*8 
Sulphate  of  lime.    .2*3  — 

Traces  of  oxide  of  iron    —  8*2 

From  these  analyses  it  was  concluded  that 
the  unknown  bones  were  not  of  so  remote 
a  date  as  was  at  fint  supposed."— Zftuf. 
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Lbcturb  VI. 

Airofky  at  mani/eeted  m  the  prineipal 
eryama  amd  tinuee. — Atrophy  qfmtaele 
— that  f^  voluntary  ntueele  manifested 
by  waattny,  or  iy  fatty  degeneration-^ 
ike  degeneration  may  be  almoat  uniform 
— or,  wUeh  ie  more  common,  only  partial 
—^forietiee  presented  by  the  degenerated 
JUre — and  by  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  Jihree — distinction  between  forma- 
Uons  qffat  outeide,  and  those  within^  the 
fibres.  —  The  most  common  condition 
leading  to  atrophy  qf  muscle  is  inaction. 
—  eonrte  of  events  m  such  a  case — 
experhnents  of  Dr.  John  Rei^L— sugges- 
tion Jomnded  thereon  for  the  treatment  qf 
paratysed  muscles. — Spontaneous  atrophy 
^nmsde. — Atrophy  o^  the  heart — most 
commonly  manifested  by  fatty  or  "gra- 
usUar''  degeneration-general  and micro- 
eeopie  characters  qf  these  two  forms  qf 
Utease. — Cases  illustrating  the  morbid 
anatomy  and  fatal  termination  qf**  gra- 
fuUar  degeneration**  qfthe  heart. 

Airophy  qfbone — may  show  itse{fin  simple 
ooaeting—or  m  fatty  degeneration — spe- 
cimene  illustrating  the  disease  in  each  of 
ikeee farms— fatty  degeneration  of  bone 
identical  with  ordinary  mollities  ossium 
— eimple  softening  qf  bone  shown  in  the 
rickets  qf  adults — relation  between  fatty 
degeneration  qfbone  and  rickets  qf  early 
Mfe. 

Flatty  degeneration  of  the  liver— reasons 
far  euppoekag  that  the  liver,  in  such 
eaaes,  is  not  in  active  function — but  that 
it  is  in  a  state  of  atrophy — relation  in 
w^ch  the  functions  qfthe  liver  stand  to 
tkoee  qfthe  hmgs. 

I  BATZ,  in  the  next  place,  to  request  your 
sttention  while  I  apeak  particularly  ot 
ateopiiy  manifeatlng  itaelf  in  acme  of  the 
pgjacipal  organs  and  tiasues  of  the  body. 

Vint*  of  Atrophy  of  Mnacles.  Themuades 
nilfa  traosveraely  atristed  fibres  exhibit  in 
the  BMist  marked  manner  the  two  forma  of 
atrophy — ^by  wasting,  and  by  d^eneration 
htto  fiii.  In  a  waated  mnacle— snch  ss  one 
nsi,  tar  example,  in  the  limbs  of  thoae 
wko  are  only  emaciated— the  fibres   may 


appear  almoat  perfectly  healthy,  rather  paler 
indeed,  and  aofter,  and  more  dispoaed  to  be 
tortnoua  than  in  the  natural  atate ;  yet  with 
well-marked  transverse  atrias,  and  all  other 
their  characteriatic  featurea.  It  ia  an 
adapted  muacle  ;  and,  though  bearing  only 
indirectly  on  thejpoint,  I  ahow  thia  example 
of  adaptation  by  diminished  moacular  growth 
in  the  case  of  a  fractured  arm,  with  exceaaiTe 
ahortening  of  the  humema.* 

In  a  muacle  atrophied  with  fatty  degene- 
ration, those  aereral  forms  will,  in  different 
atagea,  be  aeen  of  which  I  apoke  briefly 
in  the  last  lecture.  The  whole  muscle  may 
appear  pale,  bleached,  or  of  some  yellowish 
or  tawny  hue,  aoft  and  easily  torn.  But  a 
more  frequent  appearance  in  the  Tolnntary 
muscles  is  that  in  which  fasciculi  in  the 
healthy  state,  and  othera  in  varioua  degrees 
of  degeneration,  lie  in  parallel  banda,  and 
give  the  whole  muscle  a  streaky  appearance, 
with  various  hues  intermediate  between  the 
ruddiness  of  healthy  fleah,  and  the  dull,  pale, 
tawny  yellow,  or  yellowiah-white,  of  the 
complete  degeneration.  In  such  a  case  (and 
this  may  appear  remarkable)  healthy  primi- 
tive fibrea  even  may  lie  among  thoae  that  are 
degenerated ;  and  of  these  latter,  some,  in 
place  of  the  transverse  stris,  present  dark 
minute  dots  arranged  in  transverse  lines ;  in 
others,  the  whole  fibre  has  a  dim  granular 
aspect,  with  no  definite  arrangement  of  the 
granulea;  in  othera,  littie  oil-globules  are 
seen  adhering  to  the  interior  of  the  sareo- 
lemma;  and  in  others,  such  globules  are 
collected  more  and  more  abundantly,  and  to 
the  proportionally  greater  exclusion  of  the 
proper  constituents  of  the  fibres. 

In  all  the  fibres  advanced  in  the  degene- 
ration, the  perfect,  unaltered  appearance  of 
the  sarcolemma,  and  the  absence  of  the 
nucleus,  will  be  noticed. 

In  the  examination  of  different  examples 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, you  may  find  much  diversity  in  the 
characters  of  the  tissue  between  the  fibres 
and  fasciculi.  In  some  instances  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  fibres  are  filled  with 
cellular  tissue  both  more  abundant  and 
tougher  than  that  in  healthy  muscle,  so  that 
it  may  be  hard  to  disaect  the  fibres  for  the 
microscope,  \inth  this  tiiere  may  be  no 
unusual  quantity  of  fat ;  but  in  other  cases 
the  quantity  of  fat  between  the  fibres  is  very 
great,  and  the  fibres  themselves  may  seem 
empty,  or  waated,  aa  if  overwhelmed  by  the 
fat  accumulating  around  them.  In  anch  a 
case,  when  the  accumulating  fathaa  coalesced 
with  that  which  before  surrounded  the  whole 
muscle,  it  may  really  be  difiicult  to  find 
where  the  muscle  was ;  for  the  whole  of  what 
belonged  to  it,  even  after  its  degeneration, 
may  be  gone,  and  in  its  place  there  may 
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reaaatn  only  an  obscure  trace,  if  eny,  of 
fibrous  arrangement,  dependent  on  tbe 
pontioD  of  the  principal  partitions  of  the 
new  fatty  tisane. 

I  cannot  yet  speak  positively  in  explana- 
tion of  this  diversity  in  the  state  of  parts 
between  the  fibres.  Bat  I  am  nearly  sure 
that  the  increase  and  toughness  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  (when  not  the  product  of  or- 
ganized inflammatory  deposit)  exists  only  in 
atrophied  muscles  which  have  had  to  resist 
stretching,  after  the  manner  of  ligaments ; 
as,  for  example,  when  their  antagonists  are 
not  as  powerless  as  themselves ;  and  that 
the  increase  of  fat  is  found  only  when  a 
mnsde  has  been  very  long  atrophied,  and 
has  remained  completely  at  rest,  and  the 
fibres  themselves,  after  degenerating,  are 
being  removed,  and  giving  place  to  a  forma- 
tion of  common  adipose  tissue  which  collects 
in  every  part  that  they  are  leaving,  just  as  it 
does  about  shrinking  kidneys,  cancers  of  the 
breast,  old  diseased  joints,  and  other  parts 
similarly  circanostanced. 

In  either  case  we  must  distinguish  between 
these  formations  of  fat  outside,  and  those 
within,  the  fibres ;  they  are  in  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  proper  atrophy  of  the 
fibres,  but  appear  generally  subsequent  to  it, 
and  when  they  attain  their  highest  degree 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  degenerations 
of  the  muscular  tissue  ;  for  they  are  not,  in 
any  sense,  formed  ont  of  it,  though  they 
occupy  the  place  from  which  it  was  removed. 

The  condition  in  which  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  by  far  most  commonly  ensues  is 
inaction.  Whenever  muscles  lie  long  in- 
active, they  either  waste  or  degenerate  ;  and 
this  whether  the  inactivity  depend  on  para- 
lysis through  affection  of  the  nervous  centres 
or  fibres,  or  fixation  of  the  parts  they  should 
move,  or  any  other  cause.  '1  he  degenerative 
process  may  be  so  rapid  that,  in  a  fortnight, 
muscles  paralysed  by  hemiplegia  may  pre- 
sent a  manifest  change  of  colour. 

Now,  the  course  of  events  in  these  cases 
appears  to  be,  that  the  want  of  exercise  of 
the  muscle,  whether  paralysed  or  fixed  at  its 
ends,  makes  its  due  nutrition  impossible ; 
and  tbe  atrophy  thus  brought  about  is  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  irritability  of  the  muscle, 
t.  e.  of  the  loss  of  its  capacity  for  con- 
tracting. 

For,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Reid* 
plainly  shew  that  loss  of  contractile  power 
in  a  paralysed  muscle  is  due,  directly,  to  its 
imperfect  nutrition,  and  only  indirectly  to 
the  loss  of  connection  with  the  nervous 
centres.  When  he  divided  the  nerves  of  a 
frog's  hind  legs,  and  left  one  limb  inactive, 
but  gave  tbe  muscles  of  the  other  frequent 
exercise  by  galvanising  the  lower  end  of  its 
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nerve,  he  found  (to  state  the  case  very 
briefly)  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  tho 
exercised  muscles  retained  their  weight  and 
textvre,  and  Chdr  capacity  of  oootraetioiv 
while  the  inactive  ones  (though  their  irri- 
tability, it  might  be  said,  had  not  been 
exhansted),  had  lost  half  their  bulk,  worn 
degenerated  in  texture,  and  had  alao  lost 
some  of  their  power  of  contracting.  In 
other  cases,  too,  he  found  the  loss  of  proper 
texture  always  ensuing  in  the  inactive  state 
before  the  power  of  contraction  was  lost. 

And  it  is  doubtless  the  same  in  man.  A 
muscle  which,  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  but 
through  circumstances  external  to  itself,  has 
been  prevented  from  acting,  becomes  shortlj 
incapable  of  acting  even  when  the  external 
obstacles  to  action  are  removed.  Hence,  I 
think,  we  may  deduce  a  rule  which  ought  to 
be  acted  on  in  practice.  When  a  person 
has  had  hemiplegia,  one  commonly  sees  that 
long  after  the  brain  has,  to  all  appearance, 
recovered  its  power,  or  even  through  all  tbe 
rest  of  life,  the  paralysed  limbs  remain  in* 
capable  of  action, — as  motionless  as  at  the 
first  attack.  Now  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
abiding  paralysis  is  the  consequence  of  any 
continuing  disease  of  the  brain  :  rather,  vre 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  imperfect  condition 
into  which  the  muscles  have  fallen  during 
their  inaction.  So  long  as  the  state  of  the 
brain  makes  voluntary  action  impossible,  the 
muscles  are  suffering  atrophy ;  then,  when 
the  brain  recovers,  they  are  not  in  a  state  to 
obey  its  impulse,  they  are  degenerate  ;  and 
thus,  their  inaction  continuing,  they  de- 
generate more  and  more,  and  all  remedy 
becomes  impossible.  If  this  be  true.  Dr. 
Reid's  experiments  suggest  tbe  remedy*. 
When  muscles  are  paralysed  through  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  we  ought  to  give 
them  artificial  exercise :  they  should  be 
often  put  in  action  by  electricity  or  other- 
wise ;  their  action,  though  thus  artificial, 
will  ensure  their  nutrition  ;  and  then,  when 
the  nervous  system  recovers,  they  msy  beia 
a  condition  ready  to  act  with  it. 

You  will  find  this  suggestion  ingeniously- 
supported  by  my  friend  Sir.  W.  F.  Barlow, 
in  a  paper  published  by  him  in  the  Lancet. 
In  one  case,  in  which  I  could  act  upon  it, 
the  result  was  encouraging.  A  little  giri, 
about  eight  years  old,  had  angular  curvature 
and  complete  loss  of  voluntary  movement  iit 
tbe  lower  extremities.  This  had  existed 
some  weeks,  but  as  I  found  Ae  had  rdlec 
movements,  the  legs  twitching  in  a  very- 
disorderly  way  as  often  aa  the  soles  were 
tondwd,  I  advised  that  the  limbs  should  be 
put  in  aetive  exercise,  for  about  an  hour  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  by  tickling  the  feet,  or 
in  aome  similar  way.  The  lesait  wae,  tiwfe 
when,  several  weeks  afterwards,  the  spinal 
chord  recovered,  and  she  coold  again  direot 
the  effort  of  the  will  to  the  lower  limbs,  tte 
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jmorrrj  of  itreogth  was'  speedy  mod  oom- 
pkt r  .  moie  to,  1  ditnk,  than  if ,  ib  the 
porftljwd  condition,  tbe  mudeR  kad  been 
1^  to  the  prograM  of  the  ttropbj. 

The  hindered  action  of  mosclei  is  not 
the  ooly  eosditlon  from  which  their  atrophy 
mmj  enaoe.  They  wagte,  together  with  aU 
Hie  rest  of  the  body,  in  moat  emaciating 
dteaaea ;  aa,  for  example,  in  phthisia.  And, 
ttia  specimen  of  an  ezcestiveiy  ht  mntton 
cbop^  ahewfl  that  they  may  degoieraie  into 
iit,  m  ooooert  with  other  tisaees,  in  ageneral 
I  nvtrition :  each  aa,  I  beiie?e,  is 
BOO  in  sheep,  but  soch  as  I 


t,  besides  this  geeeral  (ktty  degenera- 
lign  of  mesdes,  we  find  it  iometimes  sppe* 
ivHtly  as  a  primary  or  spontaneons  affiw- 
tkm  oi  one  or  ssore  muscles.  Thus  I 
MiTTr  it  asay  occur  in  a  Tolnntary  miiacle. 
We  find  aometisBes  one  of  the  mnscles  of 
le  extremity  or  of  the  back  thorovghly 
etoopiiiad,  while  the  others  are  healthy ;  and 
Bs  aocomt  can  be  gi^en  of  its  Cuinre. 
TahMpB  its  history  wovld  hsTc  been  like 
flmt  of  e  case  to  which  Rokitanskyf  briefly 
jt§tn  aa  a  spootaneons  fatty  degeneration  of 
fte  mnadcs  of  the  calf  with  extreme  pain. 
Mr.  Ma:yot  hae  recorded  two  cases  of,  ap- 
parently spoBtaoeoos,  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  aboolder,  in  which,  in  a  lew  weeks 
ifker  severe  pain,  but  no  other  sign  of  acute 
tion,  all  the  muscles  about  the 
beome  simply,  but  exceedingly, 


It  is  not  vnfirsquent  to  find  a  portion  of 
Oe  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  recti 
abdooiiida  musdes  in  a  state  of  fatty  degene- 
Btioii.  I  can  give  no  account  or  explana- 
fimi  of  it,  more  than  by  saying  that  I  ha^ 
teoi  four  or  fife  cases  in  whiefa  about  as 
MBch  ^  the  baek  part  of  each  of  theas 
BBadeB  as  coifuspoiided  with  the  pyramt- 
Mea  in  firont,  was  in  complete  fatty  d^gene- 


A  similar  change  also  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Bnddf  and  Rokitanskytl ,  as  oocnrring  in 
Ae  gall4>1edder.  Something  of  the  kind 
■■y  also  be  found  in  the  urinary  bladder  of 
eld  peo^  But  moat  of  all,  the  fatty  de- 
geBersdon  appears  both  frequent  and  im- 
aorteat  in  the  heart ;  and,  with  your  leave* 
Iwill  enter  mto  some  detail  respecting  the 
atrophy  of  this  organ. 

Atrophy  of  the  heart  may  appear  in 
Aher  wasting  or  degeneration.  Of  the 
krmer  I  ahewed  examplea  in  the  last  lec- 
tsre,  in  tbe  heart  of  a  cancerous  man,  50 
yean  dd,  which  weighed  only  five  ounces 
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four  drachms;  and  thsct  of  a  diabetie 
woman,  25  years  old,  which  weighed  only 
fire  ounces  one  drachm.  Both  theae  had 
deriateid  from  the  general  rule  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  irith  advancing  years,  in 
adaptation  to  the  diminished  quantity  of 
blood,  and  the  general  diminution  of  the 
body. 

In  theae  cases  there  is  a  uniform  decresse 
of  the  heart :  its  cavities  become  small,  and 
its  walls  proportionally  Uiin.  In  other  in* 
atanees  the  cavitiea  are  dilated,  without  pro- 
portionate thickening,  or,  it  may  be,  even 
with  thinning  of  their  walls.  This  may  be 
considered  aa  occurring  in  cases  of  such  in- 
creased obstacle  to  the  dreulation  as  might 
in  other  persons,  or  in  odier  conditions,  en- 
gender hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Or,  more 
probably,  the  dilatation  is  the  consequence 
of  wastmg  in  a  heart  that  had  once  been 
large  and  strong. 

But  I  wiafa  to  speak  partlcolarly  of  that 
form  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  which  consists 
in  fatty  dsgeneratk>tt ;  and  of  examples  of  it 
which  in  thdr  eariy  stages  might  be  called 
*'  granular  degeneratbn,"  though  later  tfaa 
ntty  d^eneration  may  be  manifest. 

Extreme  mstancea  of  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  have  been  long  known  and  wdl 
deacribed.  The  whole,  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  heart,  in  soch  cases,  may  seem  re- 
duced to  fat,— the  fkt  which  occupies  the 
place  of  its  proper  tissue  having  coalesced 
with  that  which  Ues  on  its  surface,  and  the 
degeneration  being  accompanied  by  thinning 
and  aoftening  of  its  walls. 

In  like  manner,  the  cases  have  been  wdl 
known  and  described,  in  which  ht  aoeumn- 
lates  in  unusual  quantity  in  those  parts  of 
the  exterior  of  the  heart  in  which  it  natu- 
rally exists  and  is  fbund,  though  often 
emaciated  and  very  soft,  even  in  the  thin- 
nest people ;  via.  along  ite  transverse  fiarrow, 
the  furrows  in  which  the  coronary  vessels 
ran,  and  othen.  Prom  these  podtions,  the 
fit  dipping  more  and  more  deeply  may 
nearly  displace  tbe  fibres,  and  lead,  it  may 
be,  to  a  secondary  degeneration  of  them. 

But  these  conditions,  and  thdr  frequent 
combinations,  are  too  wdl  known  to  need 
that  I  should  describe  them,  or  refer  par- 
ticularly to  any  of  the  spedmens  of  them, 
except  to  this,  which  is  a  heart  fh>m  a 
sheep.*  It  exhibite  a  great  accumulation  of 
fat  on  its  snrfiice ;  ite  walls  are  thin,  and 
particularly  fatty ;  and  the  greater  parte  of 
the  cavities  of  the  Tentridea  and  of  the  left 
auricle  are  occupied  by  large  lobulated 
growtha  of  suet-like  fat.  The  weight  of  the 
fat  here  added  to  the  heart  is  25  ounces,  and 
it  is  sdd  that  there  was  bendes  a  Isrge  accu- 
mulation of  fat  about  the  kidneys.  But  no 
other  history  of  the  case  is  extent  than  that 

*  Ck)Uege  Htiseam. 
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the  iheep  wai  ioactiTe,  and  had  dyspocea  on 
aiertion. 

These  caict  of  extreme  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  are  much  rarer  thu  thoee  of 
which  I  have  now  to  speak. 

The  moat  common  form  ia  that  in  which 
yon  find,  on  opening  the  heart,  that  iti 
tianie  ia  in  some  degree  paler  and  softer  than 
in  the  natoral  state,  and  lacks  that  robust 
firmness  which  belongs  to  the  Tigoroas 
heart.  Bat  what  is  most  characteristic  is, 
that  yon  may  see,  especially  jost  under  the 
endocardium,  spots,  small  blotches,  or  lines, 
like  undulating  tranaYcrse  bands,  of  pale, 
tawny,  buff,  or  ochre-yellow  hue :  thick  set, 
so  ^s  to  giye  at  a  distant  view  a  mottled  ap- 
pearance. These  manifestly  depend,  not  on 
any  deposit  among  the  fasciculi,  but  on 
some  change  of  their  tissue.  For,  at  their 
borders,  yon  find  these  spots  are  gradually 
shaded  off,  and  merging  into  the  healthy 
colonr  of  the  heart ;  and  when  you  examine 
portions  of  such  spots  with  the  microscope, 
you  nerer  fail  to  find  the  fatty  d^eneration 
of  the  fibre.  In  the  least  degree  of  the  de- 
generation, you  may  see  only  minute  black 
dots,  within  the  sarcolemma,  partially  ob- 
•curing  the  proper  substance  of  the  fibre : 
but  as  these  dots  grow  larger,  so  their  cen- 
tres grow  bright,  and  they  manifest  them- 
selves as  particlea  of  oil,  which,  still  increas- 
ing both  in  sise  and  number,  may,  at  length, 
almost  completely  fill  the  sarcolemma,  or 
even  may,  in  some  degree,  distend  it.  They 
may  be  irregularly  scattered,  or  may  lie  in 
longitudinal  transverse  rows;  and  various 
appearances,  such  as  it  would  be  tedious  to 
deacribe,  may  be  produced  by  the  various 
aixes  of  the  oil  particles,  and  by  their  lying 
in  different  focal  distances,  so  that  some 
may  appear  like  black  dots,  and  others  may 
present  the  many  aapects  which,  according 
to  their  distance,  we  find  in  any  specimen  of 
minute  drops  of  oiL  The  main  fact,  is,  that 
in  portions — even,  taking  them  altogether, 
considerable  portiona  —  of  the  heart,  the 
proper  muscular  tissue  is  gone,  and  in  its 
place  yon  have,  tubea  full  of  fatty  matter — 
therefore  powerless,  wholly  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising the  proper  function  of  Uie  muscular 
fibre. 

In  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is,  from 
the  first,  an  affection  of  the  fibres  them- 
aelves ;  it  is  not  the  result  of  an  encroach- 
ment of  the  natural  fat  of  the  heart  upon 
them,  although  it  sometimes,  yet  I  think 
seldom,  exists  together  with  increase  of  the 
external  fat  of  the  heart.  Ito  chief  seat— 
near  the  inner  walls  of  the  heart's  cavities, 
and  on  the  fleshy  columns,  where  is  little  or 
no  fat  in  the  natural  state — ^would  prove  this ; 
and  the  microscopic  examination  leaves  no 
doubt,  for  you  may  not  find  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  fat  outside  the  fibres.    The 


fat  is  nearly  all  vrithin  them ,  and  the  paleness, 
or  complete  absence  of  the  nuclens,  dedarea 
the  nature  of  the  case.  Neither  is  it  at  all 
necessarily  connected  with  general  Iktneas  of 
the  body. 

The  yellow  spotting,  or  transrerse  mark- 
ing of  the  heart,  may  exist  in  the  walls  of  all 
its  cavities  at  once,  or  may  be  found  in  • 
much  greater  degree  in  one  than  in  the 
others.  My  impression  is,  that  it  is  less 
common  in  the  auridea  than  in  the  ventri- 
cles, and  that  when  it  exists  simultanaonaly 
in  idl,  it  is  less  advanced  in  the  auricles.  I 
think,  also,  that  it  is  mA»  common  in  the 
left  ventride  than  in  the  right ;  and  in  the 
left  Tentride  it  is  commonly  most  advanced 
on  the  smooth  upper  part  of  the  septuniy 
and  in  the  two  large  prominent  fleahy 
columns.  Indeed,  it  may  exist  in  these 
columns  alone ;  and  when,  in  snch  a  case, 
the  rest  of  the  heart  remains  strong,  may 
account  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
rupture  of  the  columns ;  or,  as  Rokitanal^ 
suggests,  by  thdr  imperfectly  holding  the 
▼alves,  may  give  rise  to  murmurs. 

Hie  affection  I  have  just  described  is  one  of 
the  Ysst  number  of  discoveries  in  pathology 
which  we  owe  to  the  extraordinary  labours  of 
Prof.  Rokitanaky,  of  Vienna ;  and  he  has  very 
acurately  described  it  in  one  of  its  most  in- 
teresting aspects,  as  occurring  late  in  the 
course,  or  very  near  the  dose,  of  oases  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  It  is  common  to 
find  enlsiged  hearts  thus  diseased ;  and  thus, 
no  doubt,  it  often  is  that  death  comes  in. 
For,  for  a  long  time  the  heart  will  contend 
against  the  increased  obstacles  to  the  move* 
ment  of  the  blood ;  and  its  reserve-power  of 
nutrition  will  be  exercised  with  continually 
refreshened  force,  strengthening  it  in  every 
part,  or  especially  in  that  on  which  the  obieif 
stress  of  difficulty  falls :  and  thus  the  cir- 
culation may  for  a  long  time  be  maintained 
tolerably.  But  good  general  health,  and 
the  concurrenoe  of  all  the  conditiona  of 
healthy  nutrition,  are  necessary  for  this 
growth ;  and,  when  they  fail,  as  noooer  or 
later  they  do  through  the  complication  of 
the  disease  which  may  first  have  affected 
only  the  oigans  of  circulation,  thdr 
growth  is  no  longer  possible,  —  atrophy 
ensues,  and  death,  through  the  effects  of 
the  obstruction  of  the  circulation,  which 
had  been  long  striven  against. 

The  atrophy  thus  ensuing  may  produce 
mere  wasting  of  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  heart;  and  hence,  perhaps,  as  already 
said,  the  supervention  ef  disproportionate 
dilatation  after  healthy  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.  But  I  think  it  more  often  aasumea 
this  state  of  degeneration  ;  and  it  does  so, 
not  in  the  heart  alone,  but  in  other  hyper- 
tropbied  organs,  as  in  the  urinary  bladder. 

All  that  I  can  add  to  the  practical  inte- 
rest of  Rokitanaky 's  description  of  this  dis- 
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ene  la,  in  the  fact  that  the  fatty  matter  is 
BOt  ii|ioii  or  between  the  fibrea,  but  in 
their  interior;  and  that  the  diieaae  appears 
to  be  ranch  more  common  in  hearts  of 
ordinary  sixe  than  his  account  would  lead 
one  to  believe.  The  yellow  spotting  is 
certainly  a  common  affection  in  the  hearts 
of  persons  of  all  ages.  Dr.  Ormerod  has 
seen  it  even  in  those  of  children.  And 
tbooffh  it  may  not  be  possible  yet  to  assign 
its  characteristic  symptoms,  yet,  when  we 
considei  that  the  fibres  in  which  it  exists 
srast  be  absolutely  powerless,  it  cannot  be 
an  QDimportant  ailiection,  at  the  least  as  a 
complication  of  other  diseases. 

But*  besides  this  yellow  spotting,  Rolci- 
tanslcy  also  mentions,  but  too  briefly,  ano- 
ther appearance  produced  by  ftitty  degenera- 
tioa  of  hypertropfaied  and  dilated  hearts, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  engaged  the 
attention  of  both  Dr.  Ormerod  and  myself 
as  an  exceedingly  important  affection  in 
hearts  which  appear  not  previously  or  other- 
wise diseased.  It  is  to  this  form,  since  it 
appears  desirable  to  distinguish  it  by  some 
name,  that  I  would  apply  the  term  of 
**  graiMiIar  degeneration"  of  the  heart, — in- 
dicating thereby  both  a  general  granular 
aspect  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  the  gra- 
solar  appearance  which  the  fibres,  when  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  derive  from 
the  crowds  of  little  oil  particles  within  the 


Let  me  first  state  briefly  the  particulars 
f0  three  cases  of  this  disease,  the  termina- 
tloBs  of  which  were  so  similar  that  they  are 
probably  characteristic  examples  of  the 
conrae  of  events. 

I  was  requested  to  assist  in  the  examina- 
tioo  of  the  body  of  a  woman,  about  60  years 
eld,  who  was  wrongly  supposed  to  have  been 
killed  by  an  overdose  of  morphia,  given  for 
the  enre  of  some  spssmodic  pain  to  which 
ahe  was  subject.  She  had  been  a  healthy 
penon  except  for  these  pains,  and  except 
lliait  for  two  or  three  years  she  had  been 
growing  Hi.  On  the  night  of  her  death  she 
took  Imlf  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morphia, 
winch  waa  twice  as  much  as  she  was  used  to, 
bnt  it  did  not  produce  deep  sleep,  and  there 
was  certain  evidence  that  four  hours  after 
taking  it  die  was  awake,  and  talked  sensibly 
vitb  thoR  sronnd  her;  but,  after  thus 
talking,  she  went  to  sleep,  and  three  hours 
afterwards  was  found  dead.  She  had  died 
m  ber  sleep.  On  examination,  we  found 
Dotbing  whatever  to  acconnt  for  death,  ex- 
cept this  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

The  next  caae  I  observed  was  in  a  member 
of  oar  profession,  an  intimate  friend,  56 
pesrs  old,  whose  apparently  perfect  and 
robost  health,  and  whose  power  of  resisting 
cold  and  moat  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
dHense,  were  remarkable.  He  was,  besides, 
m  watehlnl  of  his  health,  that  I  feel  quite 


sure  he  never  had  a  sign  of  affection  of  the 
heart  such  ss  he  could  either  feel  or  in  any 
other  way  observe.  One  Friday  he  b^gan 
to  complain  of  illness,  and  Dr.  Burrows, 
who  saw  him  about  fifteen  hours  after, 
found  him  suffering  with  what  he  antid- 
pated  would  develope  itself  as  typhus  fbver ; 
and  he  observed  that  his  pulse  was  so  la- 
bouring, and  his  breathing  so  slow  and 
sighing,  that  he  at  once  apprehended  serious 
mischief  at  hand.  These  fears  were  con* 
firmed  by  some  aggravation  cf  the  symp- 
toms next  day,  for  the  patient  seemed  man 
depressed,  though  nourUhment  and  stimu- 
lants were  freely  given ;  but  on  the  Sunday 
some  improvement  took  place,  and  he  slept 
soundly  for  some  hours,  and  awoke  so  re- 
freshed, that  on  the  Monday  morning  he 
took  food  with  appetite,  sat  up,  and  talked 
of  leaving  his  bed  and  going  down  stairs; 
but  he  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  before 
he  leaned  back,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes 
was  dead.  His  body  was  most  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Ormerod,  and  the  only 
morbid  change  of  any  moment  that  he  could 
find  was  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
The  heart  was  uniformly  diseased  in  every 
part;  yet  the  change  was  such  as  I  think 
none  but  a  practised  eye  could  have  dis- 
covered, and  nothing  but  microscopic  help 
could  have  enabled  us  to  describe  or  under- 
stand. < 

In  the  nest  case,  a  strong  man,  between 
30  and  40  years  old,  addicted  to  very  hard 
drinking,  received  a  slight  injury  of  the 
head.  He  paid  no  attention  to  it,  and  con- 
tinued his  work  for  four  days ;  then,  having 
headache,  and  feeling  ill,  he  laid  up,  and 
left  off  aU  strong  drink.  In  three  days, 
signs  of  delirium  tremens  commenced,  and 
he  was  brought  to  the  hospital.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  day  after  the  beginning 
of  these  symptoms,  while  they  were  pursuing 
an  ordinary  course,  he  took  140  drops  of 
laudanum,  but  no  beer  or  spirits,  till  in  the 
evening,  when,  the  opium  seeming  to  have 
been  sufficiently  administered,  brandy  was 
given  him,  and  beef-tea.  In  about  two 
hours  he  went  to  sleep,  and  he  remained 
dozing,  and  apparently  improving  in  condi- 
tion, all  night.  But  in  the  morning  a  new 
nurse  came  to  him,  who  wished  to  change 
his  bed-linrn.  For  this  purpose  she  took  him 
out  of  bed,  and  set  him  in  a  chair ;  but  he  had 
hardly  been  removed  before  he  appeared  to 
be  dying,  and  he  died  before  he  could  be 
again  placed  in  bed.  In  his  body,  the  only 
changes  were  fatty  degenention  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  liver. 

Here,  then,  were  three  cases  of  sudden 
death,  all  the  result  of  a  similar  disease  of 
the  heart,  the  existence  of  whidi  had  been 
completely  unsuspected,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  least  in  the  second  case,  had  not 
been  attended  with  any  signs  that  could 
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«ttnet«l  tmn  tonipiiloat  attentioD. 
TlMCOiidttkiaof  tba  haMtwM  aUk«  ia  aU, 
and  wnf  oharaelwiatiet  though,  iDdcadt  to 
an  nnpraetiacd  eya»  it  might  nam  unimpor- 
tant 

i   In  heactf  that  diaeaaod  than  it  no  in- 
cnaaa  In  the  qnantity  of  bt  on  tho  aztarior. 

Tbare  ia  do  inaraaaa  in  the  qaantitj  of  fat 
on  the  exterior  of  the  heart,  and  the  whole 
o^gan  has  ita  jiatural  nae,  ahape,  and  general 
external  appearaooa ;  bat  it  feela  aoft, 
doagby,  inelaatifi,  uneetiating,.  and  maj  be 
moatded  and  doobled-np  like  a  heart  begin- 
ning  to  deeompoee  long  after  death:  it 
seema  aerer  to  have  been  in  the  ttate  of 
ri$9r  mmrtia,  Theie  appearanoea  are  more 
manifeat  when  a  aection  ii  made  through 
the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle.  Then,  if  the 
wall  be  only  partly  icnt  throogh,  the  reet  of 
it  may  be  very  eaaily  torn,  as  if  with  aepa- 
lat&on  of  fibres  that  only  stidi  together;  and 
the  cut  sarfaoe  of  the  wall  looks,  aa  it  were , 
lobnlated  and  grannlar,  almost  like  a  piece 
ol  aoft  conglomerate  gland— an  appearance 
which  is  yet  mofe  striking  when  observed 
with  a  simple  lens  of  about  half  an  inch 
foena.  In  colour,  it  has  not  on  its  surfeoe, 
maeh  less  on  ita  section,  the  fall  ruddy 
brown  of  healthy  heart,  a  colour  approach* 
ing  that  of  the  strong  voluntary  mutde,— 
but  is,  for  the  meet  part,  of  a  duller,  dirtier, 
lighter  brown,  in  some  parts  gradually  Wend- 
ing with  irregular  marks  or  blotches  ol  a 
paler  fawn  ooloar. 

When  a  portion  of  the  muscular  wall  (let 
it  be  cut  however  it  may)  b  disaected  ia 
the  ordinary  way,  or  even  very  gently,  with 
needles,  for  the  micioscope,  it  is  found  that 
^  all  the  fibrea  are  broken  into  short  pieces, 
soase  twice,  aoroa  five  or  six  tones,  as  long 
aa  they  are  broad*  The  broken  ends  of 
theae  aliort  pieces  are  usually  sqaarad,  bat 
saase  are  roondy  or  irregoiar,  or  cloven, 
and  broken  off  loiwer  down.  The  pieces  are 
ahaost  ahmya  completely  seperated,  having 
no  appearance  of  evca  cohering  at  their 
•aidas,  mid  they  lie  sestteiad  disordeiiy. 

In  some  pieces,  tlie  trsnsverse  striae  are 
stUl  well  seen  aad  aadiatuibed,  appearing 
qaila  as  in  health.  In  move,  they  are  in- 
terrapted  or  obecurad  by  dark  particles,  or 
glisteiiog  partieica  with  shady  black  margins, 
Ulie  miaate  oU-particlcs  scattered  without 
cedar  in  tiie  fibre.  Where  aach  particles 
are  lew,  they  appear  to  lie  capedaily,  or 
only,  ia  contact  with  the  interior  of  the 
sareoleasma;  but,  where  more  namerona, 
ttey  appear  to  oocapy  every  part  of  the 
fibre,  leaving  the  transverse  strim  disoerai- 
hle  only  at  ita  meigiaa,  or  even  completely 
ohecariog  or  replacing  them,  and  making 
the  fibre  look  like  a  gland-^nbe  filled  with 
dark  granules  aad  laiger  gliatening  dark- 
edged  fat  particles.  Where  tbme  partidea 
i»  a  Ahre»  they  appear 


alao  generally  larger,  and  more  general^ 
gliatening  and  black-edged,  like  brger  oU 
pertidea. 

There  are  no  oiMropa  floating  aboot^ 
no  ftt-eells,  seareely  even  any  of  t^  minats 
partidea  which  are  seen  ia  the  fibres,  appear 
out  of  them,— the  fiehl  of  the  microecope  la 
periiBctly  deen.  No  morbid  product,  cyto« 
bleats,  or  othera,  caa  be  seen  as  a  depoait 
between  the  fibres,  nor  is  there  any  appa« 
rent  inciease  of  cellular  tissue. 

Aa  a  general  rule,  the  pelest  parta  am 
most  advanced  in  the  disesse ;  but  even  ia 
microscopic  portions  some  pieces  of  fibrea 
appear  hardly  changed,  while  thoae  all  round 
them  are  completely  granular. 

Besides  the  characters  assigned  above» 
theae  diseased  fibres  differ  from  bedthy  ones^ 
in  that  there  are  no  nuclm  lying  among 
them  aa  among  hedthy  heart  fibres,  and 
that  they  rarely  aplit  in  filaments,  though 
often  obscurdy  marked  longitudindly. 

Such  ia  tfaie  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  not  otherwise  diseased — an  affectioa 
which  seema  of  importance  toes  aU, because 
it  may  &tdly  interfere  with  the'ordinary 
progresa  of   a  case,  whether   surgicd  oc 


Let  me  add,  for  caution,  that  seriona  ig 
the  effecta  of  the  disease  are,  the  change  of 
structure  may  escape  any  but  a  very  careful, 
and  practiaed,  examiner.  For,  often,  the 
change  is  hardly  manifest  to  the  eye,  though, 
while  it  effecta  the  whole  heart,  it  may  have 
deatroyed  life ;  it  periiapa  never  proceed^ 
to  the  ydlowaesa  seen  in  the  spota  of  fatty^ 
degeneration  which  constitutes  the  fir^ 
form  I  described ;  yet,  extreme  as  the  de- 
generation in  theee  apots  may  be,  it  is  com- 
parativdy  unimportant,  because  existing  ia 
only  portions  of  the  heart's  substsnce^ 
whereas,  generdly,  this  latter  form  affeotg 
the  whole  heart  at  once,  and  almost  nnl« 
formly. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  cUnicd  his- 
tory of  these  affections :  I  hope  it  will  be 
done  by  Dr.  Ormcrod,  who  has  helped  me 
greatly  in  infestigating  their  morbid 
anatomy  ;  I  may,  however,  remind  '  yon 
of  the  prindpd  character  which  all  these 
cases  seem  to  present  \  it  is,  that  they  who 
labour  under  thia  disease  are  fit  enough  for 
all  the  ordinary  events  of  cdm  and  quiet 
life,  but  are  wholly  unable  to  resist  the 
storm  of  a  sickness,  an  accident,  or  aa 
operation.  And  let  it  not  be  aaid  that  one 
learns  little  in  lesming  too  late  the  existeaoe 
of  an  incurable  disease ;  for,  beyond  doubt, 
very  often  the  death  that  has  come  fraia 
sudi  a  disease  ss  this  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
wrong  cauae,  and  has  spoiled  confidence  ia 
good  men  and  their  good  measures. 

Let  me  paaa  now  to  the  account  of  atrophy^ 
of  booe,  which*  like  that  of  Musde,  shows 
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fciitd  to. 

Tne  nopte  wMtn^*  or  rMiMsfcion  of  lisOf 
of  m  bone  with  no  oonsidertble  inoraue,  if 
muf,  of  its  Istty  oonstitoents,  is  ft  nMt  eon- 
moo  chaoge.  Ezamptos  have  beeo  alraody 
aMoeedin  ootmeetlon  with  the  Mb{eot  of 
vneqtial  kogth  of  the  Kmba,  and  with  that 
of  the  effects  of  pressure.  And  the  Mvseasi 
eontains  so  many^  examples  of  it, — all,  on 
•oine  KTOond,  poasessinf  hiterest, — ^that  the 
fiSodty  has  heen  to  ehoose  among  them. 
Tlie  most  striking  is  the  skdeton  of  the 
lijdiotephalic  patient  from  the  mosenm  of 
Mr.  Ltston;  it  is  the  more  remsrkahle, 
becanse  wfafle  all  the  bones  of  the  trank  and 
limhs  are  rednoed,  by  atrophy,  to  eioeedtng 
tfainneas  and  lightness,  the  bones  of  the 
craaiam  are  as  exceedingly  enlarged  in 
adaptation  to  flie  enoroMMis  ▼olmne  ef  their 


This  sknH*  has  interest  beeanse  fitted  np 
hy  Hnvter  to  show  tlie  movements  of  the 
edentohNis  lower  jaw,  as  he  has  described 
ftem  in  bis  Natural  History  <t(  the  Teeth. 
And  it  shows  the  atrophy  not  only  of  the 
aheobr  msrgins,  hot  of  every  part  of  the 
jaws«  and  even  of  &eir  palatine  parts,  and 
Hftose  of  the  palote  bones,  wliiob  are  quite 
tUn  and  trsBspareiit. 

A  me  speeiraen  of  atrophy  of  the  jaw  is 
flhown  in  tins  ease  of  complete  oaseous 
anchyloBis  of  both  temporo-maxiHary  attioa- 
Irtions,  from  Mr.  Howship's  museum  .f 
SsBiiar  atrophy  of  bone  in  ite  extreme  state 
ii  illustrated  by  this  example  of  anehytosis 
«r  tbekDee.t  from  the  case  described  by 
Jftr.  TVunaaml;  for  here  considerabte 
apmtuies  are  formed  in  the  wasted  walls  ai 
At  bone,  whieh  were  covered  in  only  by  the 
pefioeCeom;  the  whole  thiekness  of  these 
portions  of  the  w4lls  having  been  removed 
hi  the  progress  of  the  atrophy. 

Here  is  a  speeinaentf  in  which  simple 
atropiiy  of  the  femora  led  to  such  fracture 
li  is  called  spontmeous,  being  etfiBoted 
hy  a  slight  force.  The  atrophy  of  these 
hones  occurred  eoineidently  with  extreme 
emaciation  of  all  the  other  parts,  as  welt  as 
fiC  the  skeleton ;  an  emaciation  which  was 
to  be  aseribed  more  to  starvation,  I  believe, 
fbnn  any  thing.  The'  shafts  of  the  femora 
are  cxeeedmgly  smdl,  and  their  wails  are  so 
ftin  that,  althoogh  their  texture  appears 
kenitby,  tbey  couki  not  resist  the  force  of 
fte  BKisde*  aeting  on  the  arlicolar  cads. 
They  broke :  and,  as  one  may  say,  in  the 
cawrgeacy.  freifc  formative  power  was  put 


•  Prea.  8,  in  the  Pathotogical  Moscnm  of  the 
GsllMre  of  Sarnons. 
f  Prsau  9M  in  the  ColfeiK  Mosenm. 
Prep.  384  In  the  same  Mosenm. 
Londoo  MsaiOAi.  Gazbttb,  voL  xxiii.  p. 
.     October  Mth,  IMS. 
I  From  the  Museum  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
HespitaL 
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forth,  and  the  fraetare  was  uaited  with  smv 
bone  formed  when  all  the  old  bone  aw 


I  might  greaUy  multiply  examples  of  i 

simple  was^ag  atrop^  of  hones ;  let  tbeat 
suffice,  that  I  may  speak  now  of  fotty  ^ 
generation  of  the  boaeo. 

1  have  already  said  tliat  it  is  common,  ia 
many  atroplried  bones,  to  find  aa  exoeas  of 
this  fotty  matter;  and  I  shewed  old  bones 
iadea  with  iht  as  ezamplea  of  that  ibrm  of 
senile  atrophy.  But  it  is  now  to  bo 
added,  thst  the  boaes,  like  other  organs,  aso 
Kahle  to  a  fotty  degeneratioB,  which,  ba» 
cause  of  the  obsonrity  of  its  origin,  we  seat 
be  content  to  call  spontsneous ;  sad  that 
fotty  degeneration  of  the  bones  is  the  disesse 
which  most  Engnsh  wiitois  have  descnhod 
as  MolKties  Ossium. 

The  time  mUetted  for  the  leetuia  is  •• 
nearly  spent  that  I  must  be  content  to  do 
little  more  than  invite  yoa  to  examiae  the 
remarkably  rich  eolleetion  of  specimens  of 
this  disease  fotty  degeneratioa,  thcEngiiah 
mollities  ossiom— contained  in  the  museuas  t 
a  eoHeotion  embracing  specimens  from  nearly 
all  the  cases  with  wlme  histories  we  are  UMMt 


As  a  well-marked  example  of  the  fotty 
degeneration,  I  may  show  these  bones,*-— 
fomora  fiaetared  by  a  sliHiC  fates,  and,  in 
their  dried  state,  Kght,  very  greasy,  aa^ 
bogany4Mrown,  and  rio  soft  yoa  may  eruA 
many  parte  of  them  with  the  fingera.  lliehr 
excess  of  fot  is  evident ;  but  no  more  of  thom 
is  known  than  that  they  cause  from  an  el- 
derly, if  not  an  old  man,— an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

This  specimeB  is  a  aeetioa  of  a  humerasf, 
aflhcted,  as  many  other  boaes  of  the  i 
person  were,  with  extreme  fatty 
tlon:  and  the  Catalogue  eontai 
its  description,  a  reprint  of  aneawy,  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  which  eacaped  even  the  caiaAd 
search  of  the  editor  of  his  works— Mr. 
Phhner.  His  eosay  is  entitied,  «'  Observa- 
tions  on  the  Case  of  MolKtiea  Osshim  dc- 
scribed,"  ftc.,  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  the 
London  Medknl  Joumal.t  It  was  comnsa- 
z.icated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Simmons,  tim  * 
editor  of  that  joamal,  and  I  will  -^aote  one 
passage  to  show  both  what  was  the  original 
appearance  of  tlw  bones  and  how  eompletsly 
Mr.  Hunter's  description  confirsss  the 
•opinion  that  this  raoDitics  ossium  was  really 
m  fotty  degeneration  of  the  bones.  He  says, 
speaking  of  this  humems,  **  The  coaiponeat 
piuts  of  the  bone  were  totally  altciad,  the 
structure  being  very  dMhrent  from  other 
bones,  and  wholly  composed  of  a  new  seh- 
stsnce,  resembling  a  species  of  fotty  tumor, 
and  giving  the  appearaaoe  of  a  spongy  bone. 


*  Prep.  400,  Aom  the  College  Museum, 
t  Prep.  396,  OoQece  Museum. 
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depriyed  of  iU  etrth,  and  loaked  in  loft 

Nothing  can  better  ezpieas  the  chanujter 
of  the  change,  or  its  similaritj  to  the  fiitty 
degenerations  of  other  organi,  in  all  of 
wQch  we  find  the  proper  snbitanoe  of  the 
part  gradnally  changed  for  ftit,  and  the 
whole  tissue  spoiled,  while  the  sise  and 
onter  form  of  the  part  remain  unaltered. 

The  same  characters  are  shown  in  the 
often-qnoted  case  by  Mr.  Hovrship,  of 
idiich  specimens  are  here  preser7ed.t  The 
last  of  Ihese  specimens  shows  what  remained 
of  the  upper  part  of  a  femur  alter  boiling, — 
■caroe  anything  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
white  crystalline  fatty  matter. 
^  It  is  the  same  with  this  femur,$  late^ 
presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Tamplin, 
in  the  examination  of  which  I  first  obtained 
the  tfouTiction  of  the  natura  of  the  change 
which  constitutes  what  we  call  moUities 
cesium.  This  has  the  same  characten  as  the 
spedmens  already  shown,  and  the  medulla 
of  the  bone  had  the  bright  yellow,  pink,  and 
deep  crimson  hues,  which  are  so  striking  in 
many  instances  of  the  disease.  But  the 
eonstitoents  of  this  apparently  peculiar  ma- 
terial were,  free  oil  in  great  quantity,^ 
crystals  of  margarine  free,  or  enclosed  in 
lat-oells, — a  few  fat-cells  full  of  oil  as  in 
health,  but  many  more,  empty,  collapsed, 
and  rolled  up  in  strange  and  deceptive 
forms.  The  pink  and  crimson  ooloura  were 
Owing  to  part  of  the  oil  globales,  and  to 
the  nuclei  and  granules  in  Uie  collapsed  fat 
cells  being  thus  coloured  ;  and  there  was  no 
appearance  whatever  of  an  excess  of  blood 
in  the  bone,  or  any  of  its  contents. 

From  this  examination,  therefore,  as  well 
as  from  all  the  other  facts,  I  concur  en- 
tirely in  Mr.  Curling's  opinion  respecting 
this  disease,  as  expressed  by  him  in  the 
20th  volume  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical 
Transactions.  This§  is  a  specimen  from  the 
case  on  which  he  chiefly  founded  his  opinion, 
and  which  he  has  very  accurately  described. 
He  proposes  the  name  '*  Eccentric  Atrophy 
of  Bone"  to  express  one  of  the  principal 
characten  of  the  disease  ;  and  I  would  have 
adopted  it,  but  that  it  seems  desirable  to 
dass  this  affection  with  othen  to  which  it 
bean  the  closest  analogy,  by  giving  it 
the  same  generic  name— fatty  degeneration 
of  bones. 

The  cases  to  which  I  have  now  referred 
include  the  principal  examples  of  the  disease 
observed  and  recorded  in  England  under 
the  name  of  mollities  ossium ;  and  to  these 
I  have  very  litUe  doubt  I  may  add  the 
case  described  by  Mr.  Solly  in  the  27th 

*  Gataloroe  of  the  P^itbological  Museum  of  the 
CoUege  of  Surgeons,  vol.  ii.  page  38. 
t  Preparations  iOl-a-SL  in  toe  College  Museum. 
X  Prep.  40SB,  College  Museum. 
f  Prep.  408a,  College  Museum. 


volume  of  the  Medioo-Chirurgical  Transac- 
tions, for  the  appearances  presented  by  this 
femur*  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  in  the 
specimens  already  referred  to,  and  the  ma- 
terial filling  its  medullary  cavity  contamed 
abundant  fatty  matter. 

You  might  ask,  then,  what  is  the  real  mol- 
lities ossium  ?  or,  is  there  such  a  disease  dif- 
ferent from  what  these  .specimens  show  ?  I 
oould  not  certainly  answer  such  a  question ; 
for  I  have  never  seen  a  specimen  which  ap- 
piauned  to  fulfil  in  any  degree  the  general 
notion  of  mollities  ossium,  as  a  disease  oon- 
sistiog  in  the  removal  of  the  earthy  matter 
of  bone  and  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  the 
skeleton  to  its  cartilaginous  basis.  Yet  I 
am  loth  to  disbelieve  what  some  othen  have 
written  of  such  an  affection.  Of  this  alone 
I  am  sure,  that  these  English  cases  are  not 
such  simple  softenings  of  bone,  but  fatty 
degenerations ;  and  if  there  be  cases  spe- 
eitolly  different  from  these,  I  think  they 
will  prove  to  be  some  of  those  to  which 
Bokitansky  refera  under  the  names^f  Osteo- 
malacia, Malakosteon,  Knocheneiwerchung, 
and  Baohitismus  adultorum.  For  he  gives 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  disease  that  it 
affects  the  bones  of  the  trunk,  or  a  part  of 
them,  much  more  often,  and  more  severely, 
than  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  oocura 
especially  after  child-bed.  Now ,  in  the  cases 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  the 
extremities,  not  the  trunk,  are  the  chief 
seats  of  the  disesse;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  fitty  degeneration  occurring 
more  often  after  delivery  than  in  any  period 
or  condition  of  life.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I 
think  we  may  consider  there  are  two  diseases 
included  underthename  of  mollitiesossium, — 
namely,  the  fatty  degeneration  which  these 
specimens  show,  and  the  simpler  softening 
of  bone,  or  rickets  of  the  adult,  to  which 
Bokitansky's  description  alludes,  and  in 
which  the  bones  are  flexible  rather  than 
brittie,  and  appear  reduced  to  their  cartila- 
ginous state.  I  am  disposed  to  think  the 
case  recentiy  described  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones 
and  Mr.  Dah7mplet  may  be  an  instance  of 
this  latter  affection. 

[The  Professor  next  endeavoured  to  show 
the  relation  of  the  fatty  degeneration  of 
bones  to  the  rickets  of  early  Ufe,  by  com- 
paring the  change  of  structure  in  the  skull 
of  a  patient,^  whose  case  is  described  by 
Mr.  Solly, $  with  the  change  exhibited  m 
the  skulls,  and  other  bones,  of  ricketty 
children  and  animals.  And  then  tracing  the 
changes  through  which  such  skulls  pass  in 
their  progress  towards  the  healthy  state. 


«  Prep.  40Sc,  CoUwe  Museum. 

t  PhUosopliical  TrauBactions;  and  Dublin 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  1846. 

i  Prep.  S95,  in  the  College  Museum. 

I  Medico-Chirargical  Transactions,  vol.  xxvii. 
page4S7. 
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suggested  that  some  of  the  strangely  thick- 
eaed,  porous,  and  heavy  skulls,  preserved 
withoat  histories  in  most  maseams,  be- 
longed, in  life,  to  those  who  had  had  molUties 
osdnm  in  one  of  the  forms  which  had  been 
deacribed. 

All  this  part  of  the  lecture  would  be 
unintelligible  without  the  specimens  by 
which  it  was  fllostrated  :  and  it  is  the  less 
neoeasary  to  insert  it,  because  much  of  what 
was  said  is  embodied  in  the  2d  volume 
of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Mu- 
Mum  of  the  College,  just  published,  pp.  16 
to  25.] 

Ihe  last  example  of  fatty  degeneration  to 
which  I  shall  refer  is  that  observed  in  the 
fiver.  The  condition  of  the  hepatic  cells  in 
this  disease  has  been  so  well  known  since 
Mr.  Bowman's  discovery  of  the  fatty  parti- 
cks  within  them,  that  I  need  not  at  all 
describe  the  morbid  changes  characteristic 
of  Che  affection  :  nor  need  I  do  more  than 
atate  that  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells 
is  found,  not  only  in  that  which  is  called 
ctpedally  the  "fatty  liver,"  but  in  many 
examples  of  cirrhosis  of  the  large,  pale, 
heavy,  and  indurated  brawny  liver ;  and  of 
aome  other  affections  not  yet  admitting  of 
exact  description,  but  commonly  referred  to 
nnder  the  vague  names  of  nutmeg-liver, 
granulsr  liver,  and  so  on.  Omitting  these 
points,  I  will  only  offer  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  explanation  of  the  disease  which  seems 
generally  admitted,  and  which  is,  that  the 
fiitty  liver  is  one  actively  discharging  its 
office  as  vicarious  to  the  lungs,  secreting  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  which  the  lungs,  by 
reason  of  some  defect  of  their  structure, 
casmot  disdiarge. 

The  arguments  against  this  account  of  the 
disease  are  these : —  • 

1.  The  connection  between  fatty  liver 
and  disease  of  the  lungs  is  not  general.  In 
many  who  die  phthisical,  the  liver  is  healthy. 
In  many  who  have  no  disease  directly  ob- 
structing the  function  of  the  lungs,  the  liver 
b  httj.  I  may  refer  to  the  last  three  cases 
of  fatty  liver  that  I  have  examined.  One 
was  an  osteoid  tumor,  with  only  small  masses 
of  osteoid  disease  in  longs  otherwise  quite 
healthy  :  another  was  a  cancer  of  the  breast 
and  spleen,  with  healthy  lungs :  the  third 
was  a  esse  of  delirium  tremens  with  sound 
Inngs.  And  many  of  you  will  at  once  con- 
firm this  statement. 

Bat,  2dly,  there  is  no  eridence  that  the 
frtty  liver  does  excrete  an  unusual  quantity 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  for  the  fsces  of 
patients  with  this  disease  have  not  yet,  I 
helieve,  been  examined. 

And  3dly,  if  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 

supposed  to  be  formed  in  eitra  quantity  in 

ha  liver  be  not  in  the  f«ces,  then  the  lungs 

would  only  be  damaged  by  the  excessive 

formation  of  those  elements  in  the  liver. 


For  the  function  of  the  liver,  at  least  in  the 
warm-blooded  animals  after  birth,  is  pre- 
paratory to  that  of  the  lungs.  Of  all  the 
bile  secreted,  only  1-1 1th  at  most  passes  off 
with  the  faeces,  and  this  fractional  portion 
does  not  contain  those  principles  in  which 
most  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  com- 
bined. The  rest  is  reabsorbed,  and  re« 
absorbed  that  the  greater  part  may  be 
excreted  by  the  lungs.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  foetal  meconium  and  the  bile  of 
the  young  child  indicates  this  very  plainly. 
Meconium  contains  all  the  principles  of  the 
bile ;  for  while  respiration  is  comparatively 
inactive,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  bile  is  ex- 
creted directly.  But  the  faeces  of  the  young 
child,  like  those  of  the  adult,  contain  only 
the  resinous  and  colouring  mattersof  the 
bile,  and  perhaps  some  of  its  fat.  Tne  rest 
of  the  bile  is  reabsorbed,  not  because  it  is 
really  less  an  excrement  than  it  is  in  the 
foetus :  it  is  reabsorbed  and  combined  with 
oxygen,  and  so  excreted  indirectly,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  with  the  advantage 
of  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  animal 


So,  then,  the  connection  of  the  Uver  with, 
the  lungs  of  the  warm-blooded  animal  after 
birth  is,  that  the  former  prepares  material 
for  the  function  of  the  latter.  It  would  be 
a  strange  compensation,  if  the  function  of 
the  former  were  to  be  increased,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  diminished  by  disease. 

And,  lastly,  all  the  conditions  of  the  fatty 
liver  show  that  it  is  an  inactive  organ — one 
which  is  discharging  less  than  its  ordinary 
function,  and  the  less  the  more  general  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  ita  cells.  In  proof  of 
this  ifib  have  the  analogy  of  all  fatty  degene- 
rations, the  absence  of  nuclei  in  the  fatty 
cells,  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  bile  in  them,  the  large 
size  of  the  liver  indicating  a  tardy  or  ob- 
structed removal  of  its  cells,  the  paleness 
and  defective  supply  of  blood,  and  the  fre- 
quent coincidence  of  other  morbid  changes 
such  as  would  naturally  hinder  the  proper 
activity  of  the  organ. 


ACTION    or    ETHKR     INJECTED    INTO    THK 
ARTERIES. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  M. 
Flourens,  it  would  appear  that  ether,  when 
injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  has  an  in- 
verse effect  to  that  observed  after  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  fluid.  When  inhaled,  ether 
suspends  sensation  before  it  interferes  with 
the  power  of  motion  ;  but,  when  injected 
into  the  arteries,  M.  Flourens  found  that  it 
destroyed  the  power  of  motion  previously  to 
exerting  any  influence  on  sensation :  indeed, 
sensation  remains  unaffected,  unless  the 
quantity  of  ether  employed  is  very  large.-^ 
Gaz.  det  H6pitaux^  5  Juin,  1847: 
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OLIKICAL  LECTDRB 

OIVBK  AT 

ST.  GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL, 

On  May  asth, 

«  By  CiBSAA  Hawkins,  Eiq.  Sorgeon 
to  the  HospitaL 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Waltkk  TnoMiON.] 


1. — Caaet  of  {nfury  of  neck  renmbling 

dislocation  ofttrtchra. 
2. — Chronic  diaea^e  of  cervical  wriebrte. 
3. — Sane  lodged  five  weeka  in  theaeophagui. 
4, — Fibrous  tumor  qfthe  thigh. 

Gbntlbmen, — Upon  referring,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  repetition  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
jeets,  to  the  notes  of  the  clinical  lectures 
I  delivered  to  you  daring  the  last  summer, 
I  find  that  upon  two  occasions  I  brought 
before  yon  some  osseB  of  disease  of  the 
spine ;  and  it  is  cnraoos  that  one  of  them 
still  remains  in  the  hospital,  having  thos 
been  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  nnder 
your  observation.  I  refer  to  a  patient 
named  Willis,  who  wss  sdmitted  in  May  of 
last  year,  and  in  whom  I  opened  an  abspess 
of  tbe  ingniaal  canal,  of  tho  exact  cause  of 
which  I  expressed  some  doubt,  althongh  I 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  most  probably 
connected  with  some  spinal  disesae— either 
nloeration  of  the  intervertebral  substaaoes, 
or  caries  of  the  bones  themselves.  Now  it 
is  nmarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  long 
time  daring  whioh  his  case  has  been  ander 
observation,  there  still  remains  a  degipe  of 
uoeertainty  concerning  its  nature ;  and 
although  he  has  been  in  the  hospital  twelve 
months  since  the  abscess  was  opened  (daring 
aU  which  tinw  suppuration  haa  been  going 
on),  it  is  not  yet  possible  definitively  to  say 
wiiether  the  abscess  is  connected  with  disease 
of  the  spine,  or  of  the  pelvic  bones,  or  of 
the  kidney.  He  has  presented  no  material 
change  of  symptoms  dari|ig  that  period, 
«zoept  that  latterly  the  urine  haa  occasionally 
been  mixed  with  blood,  and  has  contained 
albumen — circumstances  which  would  render 
it  just  possible  that  the  abscess  might  depend 
upon  renal  disease,  though  the  probability 
is  that  the  real  cause,  as  I  first  suspected, 
is  on  affection  of  the  spinal  column.* 
NoWf  disease  which  affects  the  cervietU 


*  This  patient  died  at  the  end  of  July,  when 
the  abscess  was  found  to  occupy  the  iliac  rosea  as 
high  as  the  side  of  the  vertebne,  and  depended 
on  necrosis  of  the  ilium,  which  had  affected  the 
sacro'lliac  joint,  and  the  hip-joint,  secondarily. 
The  right  Kidney  was  converted  into  a  mem- 
branous bag,  of  considerable  sise,  adherent  to 
the  under  mirface  of  the  liver,  and  containing 
fluid  with  a  trace  of  urine. 


Sortion  of  the  vertebral  column  is  somewhat 
ifferent  from  that  which  affects  the  lower 
parts.  Disease  in  the  neck  is  not  unfre- 
qaently  of  an  acute  character,  and,  if  un- 
ehecked,  ends  quickly  in  anchylosis.  Yon 
will  find  a  numerous  collection  of  cases  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  articulations  of 
this  portion  of  the  spine,  both  of  the  two 
first  vertebm  and  of  those  lower  down,  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Lawrence  published  in  the 
17th  volume  of  the  Medico-Chimrgical 
Transactions ;  it  contains  cases  puUish^  by 
Rust  and  others  of  accidents  and  diseases  of 
these  parts,  as  well  as  those  seen  by  himself, 
and  you  will  do  well  to  read  it  with  atten-i 
tion. 

In  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  neck  the 
external  parts  alone,  or  the  several  textures 
of  the  spinal  column,  are  affected,  without 
the  nerves  or  spinal  marrow  being  in  any 
way  implicated ;  in  a  second  set  the  inflam- 
mation may  attack  the  external  parts,  and  ' 
the  nerves  may  be  locally  affected;  in  a 
third  the  spinal  marrow  itself  may  be  impli- 
cated, and  in  a  fourth  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  cerebellum  may  be  so  disturbed 
that  death  may  ensue  from  the  participation 
of  these  parts  in  the  disease. 

Again,  supposing  inflammation  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  articular  surfaces,  it  may  affect ' 
only  the  bones  below  the  dentata,  in  which 
case  anchylosis  does  not  interfere  with  the 
rotatory,  or  nodding  motions  of  the  head ; 
or  it  may  affect  only  the  two  first  bones,  in 
which  case  these  movements  are  quite  de- 
stroyed ;  or  it  may  implicate  several  joints 
in  both  those  parts  with  proportionate 
immobility  if  recovery  takes  place. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  bring 
before  you  to-day  the  most  common  affec-  ' 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  spinal  column^ 
namely,  scrofulous  caries  of  the  bones ;  but ' 
you  may  easily  learn  how  serious  the  disease 
may  become  by  the  formation  of  abscess 
interfering  with  the  processes  of  deglutition 
and  respiration,  by  looking  at  the  prepara- 
tions, or  by  reading  Mr.  Lawrence's  paper, 
to  which  I  before  referred  yon,  and  I  should 
recommend  you  to  compare  the  observations 
in  it  with  those  I  am  about  to  make  upon 
two  or  three  cases  which  have  lately  been 
under  your  notice  in  the  hospital. 

I  will  first  speak  of  an  acute  case  which 
will  not  unfrequently  come  before  you,  and 
which  is  liable  to  be  thought  of  a  more 
serious  nature  than  it  really  is. 

David  Cecil,  set.  15,  was  admitted,  on 
March  11th,  into  Wright  ward,  and  our 
notes  tell  us  that,  on  his  admission,  "tiie' 
head  was  very  much  inclined  towards  the 
left  side ;  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  of  the 
opposite  side  was  very  tense,  and  he  had  no 
power  of  moving  his  head  one  way  or  ano- 
ther. He  states  that  a  man  put  a  load  of 
hay  on  his  head  this  morning,  and  this  being 
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loo  hucwj  for  faim,  it  fonsed  hn  neok  into  iti 
pvcMnt  positioa." 

A  ebUd  came  undOT  my  care  who  had 
bean  tamiog  bead  over  heels  in  bed,  and  in 
this  eaae  the  diatoition  was  ao  great  that  it 
|pat  on  eacactly  the  appearance  of  the  dialo- 
calioa  dcocribed  by  Cbopart,  Desanlt,  and 
others,  in  aome  of  wboie  caaea  a  person,  by 
tviatiiig  bia  neek  aaddenly,  became  imme* 
diately  aoabU  to  move  it ;  the  head  became 
drawn  to  one  aide,  and  an  appearance  was 
prodoeed  esaotty  similar  to  the  distortion 
whic^  woold  have  existed  if  a  displaoement 
of  the  bones  had  actoaUy  oconrred.  In  the 
mq'ority  of  instances,  however,  nothing  more 
Om^  a  strain  of  the  ligaments  eiista,  and  the 
deformity  and  inability  to  move  depend  npon 
the  inflammation  and  swelling,  and  the  re- 
luctance of  the  patient  to  make  an  attempt 
to  change  his  position  on  aoooont  of  the 
yam  the  attempt  prodnoes.  In  the  case 
More  yon  yon  saw  that  the  treatment 
by  the  honse-snrgeon  was  most 
He  had— Hydrarg.  Chloridi, 
fr.iq.  statim ;  Hanst.  Senna  postea ;  Hired. 
ZQ.  ccrr.  applie. ;  and  on  che  next  day  the 
**  neck  was  net  nearly  so  stiff." 

On  the  14th,  the  notes  aay  "  He  can 
move  bis  neek  very  well ;"  and. 

On  the  15th,  '*  He  waa  discharged  cnr<^." 
Somatimes  similar  cases  will  last  much 
longer  without  yielding  to  ramedies,  and  in 
ssflM  of  them  dislocation  may  possibly  have 
takmi  place,  thoogh  there  is  no  positive 
oartainty  that  a  dislocation  really  existed  in 
most  of  the  published  cases.  In  aome  cases 
m  frartnre  may  have  occurred  of  a  nature 
wfascli  tfaiB  preparation  will  illustrate.  The 
patient  from  whom  it  was  taken  fell  f^m  a 
loft  to  the  ground— a  distance  of  twenty 
feeC  He  fell  upon  his  head  and  shoulders, 
ond  in  consequence,  you  see  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  articular  prooesses  of  a  cervical 
vertobra  broken  off,  and  the  bones  allowed 
to  beoonne  displaced.  He  had  paralysis  of 
tiw  parte  below  the  arat  of  injury,  and  died 
a  few  days  after  the  aoeident.  Ihere  ia  a 
caae  (|ooted  by  Mr.  South,  in  hie  edition  of 
Chelias's  Suigery,  in  whioh  the  surgeon 
made  two  nnsueoesafol  attempts  to  reduce  a 
npposed  dislocation  of  the  vertebra  in  this 
fcipon  by  making  extension  and  eouncer- 
«irteaaon«  In  a  third  attempt  be  succeeded 
in  ptedneing  sn  alteration  in  {he  position  of 
the  parts,  and  their  ntom  was  attended 
vritfa  a  noise  as  when  a  dislocated  bone  alips 
into  ite  plaee.  The  snap  was  not  loud,  how- 
ovor,  and  perhaps  resulted  from  the  re- 
a^uatment  of  the  parte  of  such  a  fknctare 
as  this  one  before  yon,  and  not  really  from 
a  dislooatioo. 

When  the  case  ia  of  the  natore  of  the  one 
you  aaw  in  Cecil,  you  may  promise  a  speedy 
core  by  the  application  of  leeches  and  cold 
lotions,  and,  in   the   more   severe 


hlistets,  which  you  will  aometimea  find  ib 
neoeasary  to  employ,  and  you  need  not  ex« 
peot  the  pennanent  distortion  which  wodM 
follow  a  dislocation. 

An  accident  of  the  aame  naton  aa  that  of 
Cecil,  but  of  a  more  chronic  character,  will 
oocaaionally  come  before  yon;  and  you 
have  an  instanoe  in  a  man  who  vras  admittefl 
under  my  care  in  Auguat  last,  named  John 
Barker,  aat.  45.  Our  notes  for  the  28th  of 
that  month  tell  us  that  '*  he  fell  from  the 
top  of  aome  steps,  and  a  pail  lodged  there 
fell  on  the  baek  of  his  neck.  The  parte 
covering  the  neck,  from  the  third  to  tho 
sixth  cervical  vettebrK,  are  tense,  swollen, 
and  inflamed ;  any  movement  of  the  head 
canaea  pain,  although  tfaia  ia  not 'entirely 
owing  to  the  present  accident,  he  being  habte 
to  occasional  attacks  of  sti£fhess  and  pain,  Ut 
consequence  of  a  kick  fiom  a  hone,  two  or 
three  years  ago,"  which  circuokstance,  yoc 
will  obaerve,  complicated  the  case  to  a  cer«- 
tetn  degree.  He  was  ordered  Hirudinet 
xvtii.  parti  dolenti;  Hydrargyri  Chloridi; 
gt.  ▼.  statim;  Haast.  Seonae  eras  mane. 
What  was  chiefly  noticed  in  this  case  was 
the  very  acute  nature  of  the  pain,  which  was 
BO  severe  as  to  prevent  his  sleeping. 

On  the  following  day  we  find,  *'  baa  not 
alept  at  all,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
pain."  On  his  admiuion,  he  complained  of 
a  want  of  aenastion  in  bis  fingers,  partieo- 
larly  of  the  left  hand ;  sensation  has  now  Sit 
some  measure  retomed,  but  the  fingers  site 
still  slightly  benumbed.  JL  0|Hi  Ifisx. ; 
and  such  notes  as  this  continue  i — 

Sept  2nd-~**  Cannot  sleep  wttfaout  lav- 
danum,  which  has  bern  taken  every  nighty 
the  pain  being  so  severe." 

fith.^Pain  keeps  him  awake  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  extending  from  the  neek 
to  the  fingers  of  the  left  band." 

He  was  put  under  the  same  treatment  aa 
Cecil ;  leechea  to  the  tender  part,  afterwards 
bhfetera,  which  were  kept  open,  and  opium 
waa  administered  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
procure  sleep  ;  he  was  ordered  to  rest  as 
much  as  poasible,  but,  as  you  might  havo 
obaerved,  it  was  very  diflicult  to  keep  him 
quiet ;  and  this  you  idli  often  find  to  be  the 
caae. 

On  September  23d,  he  left  the  hospital, 
m  opposition  to  my  advice,  but  waa  agafai 
admitted  on  the  28th,  with  a  fresh  attack  of 
pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck ;  he  was  placed 
under  the  aame  treatment,  still,  however, 
continuing  very  restless.  The  blisters,  and 
other  remedies,  were  repeated,  and  under 
them  he  gradually  improved,  (stiU  com- 
plaining, however,  of  numbness  of  the  ann 
and  fingera  of  the  left  side,)  until  the  middle 
of  November,  when  these  symptoms  also 
went  away,  and  he  left  the  hospital. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort,  of  so  severe  a  nature, 
and  of  such  long  duration,  the  patient  ought. 
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of  oonne,  to  hare  remaiDed  quiet  and  at 
rest  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  pain  and  other  symptoms ;  hot 
he  would  not  do  so,  and,  consequently,  six 
weeks  afterwards,  on  December  2nd,  he 
again  presented  himself,  with  a  return  of  all 
the  symptoms,  and  was  re-admitted  into  the 
hospital :  after  a  repetition  of  the  treatment, 
however,  the  disease  was  subdued,  and  he 
left  on  January  7th,  at  his  own  request, 
being  much  relieved. 

I  had  a  man  under  my  care,  many  years 
ago,  who  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
■omewhat  similar  accident;  he  had  fallen 
from  a  height  often  feet,  and  was  admitted 
twelve  months  after  the  accident.  In  him 
there  was  a  greater  affection  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  more  numbness  and  palsy  of  the 
arms;  ten  months  after  the  accident,  the 
lower  extremities  also  became  affected,  and 
the  sphincter  muscles  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  paraljrsed,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  re- 
tain their  contents;  he  was  subjected  to 
the  same  treatment  as  the  two  patients  you 
have  seen,  and  he  left  the  hospital  nearly 
weU. 

It  is  donbtftil,  in  such  chronic  cases, 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  some 
alight  concussion  or  bruising  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  with  possibly  partial  fracture  of  the 
bones ;  or  effusion  of  blood  among  the 
•nerves,  or  into  the  spinal  canal,  so  as  to  af- 
fect the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. Still,  although  the  case  may  terminate 
in  anchylosis,  or  even  in  the  death  of  your 
patient,  you  have  a  very  good  chance,  in 
many  cases,  of  effectually  removing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  injury  by  appropriate  treatment. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  a  third  case,  and  I 
will  first  relate  to  you  the  latter  part  of  the 
case,  as  the  best  method  of  illustrating  the 
points  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  yonr  atten- 
tion. 

William  Smith  was  admitted  on  May  5th 
into  York  ward ;  and  our  notes  say  **  that 
flhortly  after  he  left  the  hospital  on  March 
10th,  he  caught  cold,  accompanied  by  pain 
in  the  chest,  increased  on  inspiration,  and 
alight  cough,  with  mucous  expectoration ; 
the  pains  in  the  shoulders,  which  were  not 
quite  well  when  he  left  the  hospital  in  March, 
increased  in  severity  ;  the  pain  in  the  chest 
sometimes  left  him,  and  then  returned  after 
a  short  interval." 

About  the  same  time,  with  these  symp- 
toms, he  perceived  a  stiffness  in  the  neck  so 
that  he  could  not  bend  it  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  pain,  though  he  was  able  to  ro- 
tate it  perfectly.  There  was  much  pain  in 
the  neck,  varying  in  its  character,  being 
sometimes  dull,  and  at  others  pricking  and 
lancinating.  He  perspires  greatly  at  night, 
but  has  had  no  rigors.  Soon  after  the  pain 
came  on  in  his  neck,  his  limbs  started  at 
night  jutft  as  he  was  going  to  sleep.     On  his 


admission  all  these  symptoms  were  present, 
but  were  rather  increased  in  severity ;  the 
pain  in  the  shoulders  and  arms  sometimes 
preventing  him  from  sleeping.  *  There  is 
dull  pain,  corresponding  to  about  the  region 
of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra,  upon  press- 
ing the  head  vertically  downwards.  There 
is  slight  impairment  of  voluntary  motion 
and  sensation  in  the  arms.  His  head  is 
always  bent  down  on  his  chest,  so  that  the 
chin  nearly  rests  on  the  sternum,  and  he 
moves  his  hetd  by  putting  up  his  hands  to 
support  it,  and  is  in  fear  of  pain  while  doing 
so.  There  is  more  prominence  than  natural 
about  the  lower  cervical  vertebrse.  He  has 
no  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Countenance 
anxious,  and  he  looks  out  of  health.  Feela 
very  weak,  and  trembles  much;  tongue 
white ;  pulse  natural. 

Such  was  his  condition  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted this  last  time  into  the  hospital,  and 
the  symptoms  you  would  at  once  assign  to 
disease,  either  of  the  bones  or  of  the  invep<> 
tebral  substance,  in  the  cervical  region  of 
the  spinal  column.  Of  the  cough,  expecto- 
ration, and  pain  in  the  chest,  I  will  speak 
presently.  The  great  stiffness  of  the  neck 
shows  that  the  lower  vertebrae  are  affected, 
and  the  power  of  rotating  the  head  remain- 
ing unimpaired  is  evidence  that  the  joints 
between  the  two  first  vertebrse  are  not  im- 
plicated in  the  disease.,  The  great  per- 
spirations he  has  had  made  me  look 
for  the  formation  of  matter,  though  per- 
spirations without  rigors  are  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  its  existence.  He 
has  had,  as  you  may  have  observed, 
starting  of  the  extremities,  occurring  just 
as  he  was  about  to  fall  asleep,  a  symptom 
showing  that  the  spinal  marrow  is  in  some 
manner  irritated  by  the  adjoining  disease. 
The  pain  in  the  chest,  and  in  the  shoulder 
and  arms,  was  very  severe  after  his  admis- 
sion ;  the  prominent  nature  of  this  symp- 
tom, in  similar  cases,  often  leads  to  the 
disease  of  the  vertebrse  being  overlooked, 
and  the  case  is  treated  as  rheumatism  or 
neuralgia.  It  is  the  source  of  the  same 
error  when  the  disease  occurs  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  spinal  column.  The  pain,  re- 
ferred  to  the  terminations  of  the  nerves,  is 
complained  of  as  affecting  the  chest  or  ab- 
domen, and  the  attention  is  directed  to  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  kidney,  or  other  viscera, 
while  the  true  nature  of  the  case  remains 
unsuspected. 

The  dull  pain  of  which  he  complained, 
when  the  top  of  the  head  was  pressed  upon, 
is  often  a  characteristic  symptom  of  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intervertebral  substance.  The 
disease  is,  of  course,  essentially,  of  the  same 
nature  as  when  the  cartilage  of  a  common 
joint  is  affected ;  and,  as  you  know,  exquisite 
pain  is  produced  in  this  latter  disease  by 
pressing  the   joint  surfaces  together.     If, 
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tberefore,  in  the  examination  of  a  patient 
with  tnipeeted  disease  of  the  bones  or  car- 
tilages in  the  neck,  yon  find  that  acute  pain 
is  prodncti  by  pressing  the  head  Terticaliy 
down  npon  the  Tertebrae,  carefully  ab- 
staining  from  bending  the  neck,  or  from 
rotating  the  head,  you  may  be  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  is  ulceration  of  one  or  more 
of  the  intenrertebral  substances  present. 

Ton  will  obserre  it  stated,  that  in  our 
polaent  there  is  a  conriderable  prominence 
set  the  back  of  the  neck ;  this  is,  no  doobt, 
m  a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  caused 
by  the  bent  position  in  which  the  patient 
l»eps  his  head,  and  not  to  loss  of  substance 
in  the  front  of  the  spinal  colomn,  or  drop- 
ping downwards  of  the  articular  processes 
which  may  be  present  in  some  cases  of  this 


These  two  symptoms, — the  pain,  and  the 
position  of  the  patient,  are  frequently  ob* 
serfed  when  ulceration  exists.    The  reason 
is  not  dear  why  patienta  afiected  with  dis- 
ease of  the  cervioil  Tcrtebra  should  keep, 
as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  die  head  bent 
Ibrward  on  the  chest;  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  bend  It  backwards,  as, 
tile  bodies  of  the  bones  being  afitscted,  that 
would  appear  to  be  the  position  most  likely 
to  be  attended  with  ease  by  remoTing  pres- 
sure.    Instead  of  this,  however,  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
.neek  lose  ihdr  power  of  supporting  the 
head,  and  thus  the  chin  is  allowed,  by  its 
we^t,    to  fall  forwards  on  the  sternum. 
Tliere  is,  you  will  also  observe,  great  anxiety 
of  countenance,    to  a  remarkable  extent, 
indeed :  he  looks  out  of  health,  far  more 
than  the  disesse  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for.    Tills  anxiety  of  countenance, 
witii  the  other  symptoms  I  have  enumerated, 
mie  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Hie  treatment  you  have  seen  adopted   is 
snch  as  you  will  generally  find  necessary 
and  useful  in  these  cases.     Perfect  rest  of 
ihb  diseased  part  is  absolutely    necessary, 
but  you  will  generally  find  it  very  difficult 
to  persuade  these  patients  to  keep  quiet. 
The  position  should  be  horizontal,  with  the 
hesd  supported  on  a  pillow,  neither  very 
high  10  as  to  bend  the  head  forwards,  nor 
so  km  as  to  allow  it  to  hang  backwards, 
hut  of  such  a  height  as  to  keep  the  bones  in 
tiwir  proper  position;  and  this  yoa  will 
frid  to  he  the  one  most  comfortable  to  your 
patient.     It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  head 
quiet,  even  when  the  patient  is  in  bed,  be- 
eanse  such  movements  of  the  body  as  are 
necessary,    are  not  attended  with  corres- 
ponding movements  of  the  head ;  and  this 
Istter  is  often  moved  round  while  speaking, 
or  taming  to  take  fbod  or  medicines,  while 
the  body  remains  quiet.     He  was  cupped  to 
a'few  ounces  on  two  occasions ;  morphia  was 
given  to  procure  rest ;  he  had  a  mixture  also 


for  the  cough,  and  a  blister  was  applied  to  - 
the  neck,  and  kept  open.    Under  the  use 
of  these  remedies,  our  notes  for  the  28th 
tell  us,  he  was  somewhat  relieved. 

Here^  then,  the  patient  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  admitted  with  a  disease  of  the  in- 
tervertebral substances,  not  the  result  of  an 
accident,  but  arising  either  spontaneously, 
or  (and  this  brings  us  back  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  case)  in  connexion  with 
the  foUowing.circumstanoes  i — He  first  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  hospital  on  Janaary 
19th,  and  was  admitted  into  Cholmondeley 
ward :  he  then  stated  that "  three  weeks  sgo 
he  swallowed  a  fragment  of  mutton  bone, 
which  had  remained  in  his  throat  ever  since* 
A  probang  was  passed  the  day  after  the  ac- 
cident, by  a  surgeon  in  the  country,  without 
any  benefit:  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  a 
probang  was  again  passed.  Previous  to 
this  time  he  had  swallowed  fluids  only,  but 
after  the  second  passing  of  the  probang,  ha 
coald  swallow  small  pieces  of  fat,  and  other 
soft  food.  For  the  first  fortnight  the  pain 
was  very  severe,  but  is  now  less  so,  and  is 
chiefiy  referred  to  a  spot  just  above  the 
sternum  ;  has  much  expectoration ;  has  lost 
flesh  lately." 

Bougies  and  forceps  of  different  sizes  were 
passed  two  days  after  his  admission,  and  an 
imperfect  sensation  fielt  as  of  the  bone  just 
above  the  sternum  ;  but  the  bougie  passed 
beyond  the  part  nearly  to  the  stomach; 
mucus  and  a  little  blood  came  away  on  the 
instruments.  This  pain  and  distress  were  all 
referred  to  one  spot,  which  was  tender, 
across  the  neck,  close  to  the  sternum ;  ten- 
derness and  pain  were  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides  of  the  trachea,  but  perhaps  more  on 
the  right,  where  the  sensation  above  men- 
tioned, was  experienced..  There  was  also 
slight  fulness  in  the  same  part,  but  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  greater  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left :  a  mustard  poultice  was  ordered  to 
the  tender  spot. 

In  this  case  you  see  there  was  a  history  of 
a  bone  having  lodged  in  the  oesophagus,  and 
remaining  there  for  a  space  of  three  weeks. 
Now,  a  man  who  has,  or  believes  he  has,  a 
foreign  body  in  his  oesophagus,  will  present, 
in  any  case,  a  subject  for  anxious  conside- 
ration ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  sharp  irregalar  bone,  in 
passing  down  into  the  stomach,  might  not 
have  produced  some  degree  of  laceration, 
and  so  the  consequent  inflammation  give 
rise  to  a  sensation  at  that  part,  the  same  as 
if  the  foreign  body  were  still  there ;  this  is 
not  an  nnfrequent  occurrence,  and  the  ap-  > 
plication  of  leeches  and  a  poultice^  succeeded 
perhaps  by  mustard  poultices,  or  a  blister, 
may  be  required  to  prevent  ulceration,  and 
the  formation  of  abscess  by  the  side  of  the 
oesophagus.  But  three  weeks  is  a  longer 
time  than  you  would  expect  these  eflecu  ta 
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zvHiaiii,  DnieM  something  more.  diM)  a  BKM 
iHrufiing  or  koeretion  bad  takeo  plaea.  I 
Head  not  tell  yon  that,  ia  bf  f»v  the  greater 
nuniber  of  caaes,  a  foreigii  body,  oooe  in  the 
csaopbagwi,  will  paw  into  the  stooacfa. 
Ijbere  natoraUy  exiita  Bome  degree  of  con- 
striction about  the  sitnation  of  the  eriooid 
cartilage,  the  ring  of  which  being  perfeet.  ren  • 
don  the  oeaophagiu  capable  of  a  leas  degree 
cf  dilatation ;  bat  if  the  body  have  once  paMed 
this,  there  is  nothing  in  the  tube  itself  to 
prevent  its  generally  passing  on  into  the 
irtomaeh.  In  oooseqnenoe  of  the  sovrce  of 
fdlacy  from  laceration  [  before  alluded  to, 
and  of  the  improbability  of  a  sabstaoce  re- 
maining impa<^  so  tow  down,  no  operation 
can  be  tbooght  of  milesa  there  is  positive 
evidence  that  it  really  is  there,  and  only 
gentle  and  judicioos  attempts  mast  be  mads 
to  posh  down  or  eitract  the  body  supposed 
to  be  lodged^  lest  sadi  attempts  theaseelves 
oecBsUm  further  mischief.  Any  foreign 
2iody  will  generally  pass  on,  hot  still  cases 
3nay  oeeor  attended  with  mnch  risk  and 
danger.  Here  is  a  piece  of  bone  which 
lodged  in  the  oesophi^eal  canal.  Uleeratiop 
took  pbce,  and  an  abscess  formed,  which, 
barsting  into  the  mediastinum,  produced  in- 
jflammatioB  of  both  ^nrae,  and  terminated 
in  death.  Hie  patient,  indeed,  was  a  quad* 
Taped,  bat  the  same  thing  happens  also  in 
Imman  patientF« 

Tory  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Smith 
"was  admitted,  there  was  a  pstient  in  the 
3iiddlesei  Hospital,  in  whose  cesophagos  a, 
foreign  body  had  lodged,  and  the  question 
of  the  propriety  of  perftnrmiog  oesophago- 
toray  wss  considered.  There  was  not 
thought  to  be  sufficient  certainty  of  its  pre- 
Mnoe  to  warrant  the  operation,  and  the  pa- 
tient died  from  exactly  the  same  cause  as 
the  dog  from  whom  this  preparation  was 
taken.* 

You  may  remember  that  in  Smith's  case 
n  consultation  was  held  on  the  27th  to  decide 
whether  any  attempt  to  remove  the  bone 
should  be  made,  and  an  instrument  was 
pasaed  as  before,  but  the  bone  could  not 
satislactorily  be  felt,  and  the  symptoms  were 
^ot  considered  sufficiently  urgent  in  them- 
selves to  justify  an  operation.  Our  notes 
for  that  day  tell  us,  that  <*the  folness  and 
tenderness  were  almost  gone," — the  muitard 
pooltioe  havkg  been  appJied  tjirioe,  and 
some  leeches  were  ordered  after  the  eoosul- 
tstions,  which  prevented  a  return  of  these 
l^mptonss. 

I  It  was  determined  then  not  to  perfonn  an 
operation  which isbothdifficnltanddangerona* 
y  on  may  perceive  some  of  the  difficulties  you 


a  flame  cases  of  abscess  snmnd  the  msophasus 
liram  the  lodgmeat  of  foreiini  bodies  have  also 
been  published  since  this  lecture  was  given, 
which  took  place  at  the  London  Hcspitri^  obs  or 
iiUch  was  saved  by  the  abseess  being  opened. 


would  have  to  oontend  with,  by  perfiaiwing 
it  upon  the  dead  subject,  but  you  may  fan^ 
sure  that  it  ia  much  more  so  in  an  opesatioii 
on  the  living.  You  may  judge  from  the 
following  circumstanca  also.  A  very  £•* 
tinguishied  aiiatomiat  onoe  tried  to  peribnn 
OMophagotomy  for  the  relief  of  a  patient 
with  scirrhous  stricture  of  the  oesophsgusv 
but  the  iigeoted  fluids  passed  into  the  an* 
terior  mediastinum  instrad  of  the  stomachy 
and  of  course  the  patient  died. 

Our  no^es  for  the  29th  sre, — "  Swallowa 
more  easily;  some  psin  in  chest;  soonda 
of  heart  unnaturally  loud  on  right  side." 

On  the  30tb,  '*  Psin  in  chest  more  severe* 
4  P.M.,  whilst  taking  some  tea,  he  tried  and 
succeeded  in  swallowing  a  piece  of  crust  of 
bread,  which  foroed  t^  bone  from  its  po- 
sition, as  it  was  distinctly  felt  to  pass  int» 
the  stomach,  after  which  he  could  swsUow 
Bs  well  aa  ever."  He  took  some.csstor  oil 
at  his  own  request,  to  help  it  onwards  I  sup- 
pose ;  and  on  the  following  day,  we  find 
**  piece  of  bone  has  been  psssed  by  the  rec- 
tum :"  and  this  fragment  of  mutton  bone, 
about  two-thirds  of  so  inch  longi  wss  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  made  careful  inquiries  ia 
order  to  ascertain  that  no  trick  (as  soma 
persons  suspected)  had  been  played,  but  I 
found  that  nothing  of  the  kind  bad  been  ia 
the  ward,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  ac- 
count is  correct.  He  has  never  complained 
of  difficulty  of  swallowing  tmea,  sad  ha» 
now  no  soreness  in  doing  so,  so  that  it 
would  have  appeared  that  all  the  symptomn 
had  been  owing  to  the  actusl  preaenoe  of  the 
bone,  and  that  it  had  remained  there  fivn 
weeka  without  producing  any  abscess.  But 
about  this  time  some  other  symptoms  ap- 
peared, which  had  existed  obscurely  beforoy. 
but  had  not  till  now  been  well  marked.  Our 
notes  tell  us,  '*  it  was  not  till  after  the  senp 
nation  by  the  patient  of  the  bone  passing  on 
the  30th,  that  the  pain  became  very  marked 
in  the  cheat.  It  extended  across  the  upper 
part  like  nervous  pain.  Expectoration  of 
mucus  continues  as  before,  but  there  is  n» 
cough.  The  sounds  of  respiration  natural, 
except  that  the  heart  is  audible  on  both 
sices  of  the  chest.  Heart's  sounds  naturaL 
Ko  pain  on  the  fullest  inspiration." 

The  pain  produced  some  obscurity.  Ha 
was  seen  by  the  physician,  in  case  then 
should  be  any  disease  of  the  lungs  going  on^ 
but  these  oiigans  were  found  healthy.  I 
watched  him  carefully  lest  an  abscess  should 
be  forming,  but  there  has  been  no  appear- 
ance of  BMtter;  and  from  this  time,  our 
notes  inform  us,  h;  gradoally  improved. 

On  February  19tb,  we  find  ''pain  ia 
cheat  oontinuea;  chinaomewhat  depressed 
upon  the  chest;  pain  in  neck  on  elevatinip 
the  head;  no  pain  on  inspirstion." 

On  24th*  **  some  pain 
in  the  left  aide  of  the  cheat.' ' 
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,  Ob  Mb,  **  iMi  pun  inneck  ob  etevatmg 
tbebflML" 

Ob  Matdi  5th,  "oompfadiui  of  riiea* 
■Mtki  pnoB  about  the  ahoBlden  uid  across 
tiieehcst.  Cmhws  his  head  without  pain, 
tml  ean  sifallow  without  pain  or  diffi- 
eiiltj/'  AmA  on  the  lOth  he  left  the  hoe- 
pttal  apparenU  J  nearly  wdL 

Bvt  as  Hie  case  proceeded,  you  see  a  new 
mtt  of  symptoBS  (with  which  I  commenoed) 
beeame  developed,  indicatiog  disease  of  the 
^erneal  verCebrs,  and  conaeqaently  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doabt  that  theae  ccurioas 
fljraptoiDS  depended  upon  some  real  disease 
just  oooimoBdng  at  tl&at  time,  bat  which 
appeared  to  arise  from  irritation  excited  by 
the  booe. 

And  now  two  or  three  interesting  ques- 
tions arise.  ¥mt,  the  booe  being  lodged, 
and  absceas  being  liable  to  form  between  the 
oesophagns  and  spine,  did  the  presence  of 
the  bone  give  rise  to  disease,  and  were  the 
symptoms  not  only  indicative  of  sach  disease 
of  the  vertebne  having  commenced,  but  ac- 
toally  the  resolt  of  the  lodgment  of  the 
bone?  I  am  indiiM  to  think  not.  No 
difficulty  of  swallowing  remained  after  the 
bone  passed  down,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  uleeratfon  had  taken  place  in  the 
tobe,  or  if  abeeesshad  formed.  Neither 
did  any  pain  remam  in  swallowiog.  A 
lady  who  was  under  my  care  with  an  abscess 
In  this  situation  suffered  such  pain  and  in- 
convenience that  sbe  was  almost  entirely 
mable  to  swallow,  or  even  to  breathe 
ftcdy.  Neither  of  these  remained  in  our 
patient  after  the  bone  had  passed  on. 

Again,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
^Hariasf,  commencing  in  the  spine,  had  given 
nae  to  the  whole  train  of  symptoms.  Affec- 
tions oi  the  cervical  vertebrae,  both  acute 
and  cbronic,  sometimes  occasion  derange- 
ttent  x)f  the  fmction  of  deghxtition,  and  the 
bone  might  become  fixed,  in  consequence  of' 
ftie  impsired  muscular  power.  It  is  a  pos- 
rfble  suggestion.  A  woman  came  under 
my  care,  beliemg  that  she  had  a  pieoe  of 
meat  sacking  in  her  oesophsgos.  On  exa- 
wnatioD,  1  ftound  a  malignant  stricture, 
^rtiidi  had  probably  exiated  for  some  time, 
and  which  had  been  indicated  by  no  symp- 
tam  antil  irritated  by  the  passage  of  a 
asorad  hurger  than  usual.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  that  the  disease  might  have  com- 
Jnenoed  ia  the  yertebne,  and  been  aggra- 
vated and  made  more  active  by  the  lodg- 
seot  of  the  bone.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
sppeara  to  me  most  probable  that  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  bone  and  the  disease  of  the 
ipine  were  unconnected.  Yon  will  do  well 
t»  watch  the  case.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  local  effecu  of  the  disease, — much  on 
fbe  effect  it  may  have  un  the  system.  It 
wBbe  wwin  «r  moatiw  belnre  it  can  he 


carad,  and  will  not  improbably  terauoata 
Aitatly.* 

There  is  another  case,  about  whioh  I 
mig^t  ha?e  reserved  my  remarks  until  yau 
had  seen  more  of  it,  bat  which  I  prefer  t» 
notioe  before  any  operation  is  performed. 

Oeoige  Webber,  set.  15,  waa  admitted 
iatp  Wright  ward  on  April  7th,  and  one 
notes  tell  us  **  there  is  a  tumor,  about  tha 
aiae  of  an  orange,  situated  two  inches  abovo 
the  knee  :  it  is  very  moveable  laterally,  bat 
cannot  be  lifted  up  from  the  bone :  it  cas 
be  pushed  easily  from  side  to  side  when  tha 
quadriceps  extensor  is  relaxed,  but  is  mora 
fixed  during  the  action  of  that  muscle :  it  is 
apparently  placed  benmth  the  muscles.  It 
is  exceedingly  hard — almost  like  bone. 
There  is  no  psin  on  pressure,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  limb  are  not  at  all  interfered 
with.  It  oommenoed  about  two  years  ago^ 
and  followed  a  blow  which  he  had  received 
three  months  previously.  When  he  first 
obsonred  it,  the  tumor  wss  about  the  sise  o£ 
a  walnut,  sod  has  since  gradually  increased. 
There  is  some  aching  pain  in  it  occasionallj 
when  he  is  at  rest,  but  not  when  he  ia 
walking.  The  tumor  appears  to  be  divided 
by  a  depreesion  in  the  middle,  from  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps  passing  over  it. 
It  is  of  uniform  hardness,  anid  not  lobulated. 
There  is  seancely  any  space  between  it  and 
the  synovial  membrane  when  the  limb  ia 
straight ;  but,  in  the  bent  position  of  the 
leg,  the  tumor  is  drawn  further  away  frooi 
the  patella.  It  is  too  hard  for  fat,  and  too 
moveable  to  be  connected  with  the  bona 
itself.  Patient's  aspect  is  perf«otly  healthy* 
He  has  walked  about  as  usual  up  to  the 
time  of  his  admission." 

Here,  then,  is  a  patient  with  a  tumor 
situated  near  the  knee-joint,  and  the  fint 
point  to  be  decided  is,  the  method  of  getting 
rid  of  ic  It  is  quite  improbable  tluit  thia 
can  be  done  by  remedial  measures,  aad 
therefore  an  operation  must  be  resorted  to  i 
mid  the  question  then  arises,  of  what  nature 
that  operation  shall  be.  The  tumor  is  hard, 
large,  situated  under,  and  probably  con- 
nected with,  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and 
not  adherent  to  the  bone.  There  is  no  en- 
largement of  the  glands  ia  the  groin,  nor 
any  disease  elsewlMre ;  sa  that  it  is  wit 
likely  to  depend  upon  any  constitutional 
affection,  and  therefore  \m  probably  not  ma« 
lignaut :  it  is  most  like  a  fibrous  tumor.  It 
is  true  they  are  not  often  found  in  tUa 
aitoatioB,  but  there  is  a  space  beneath  the 
quadriceps  extensor  abounding  in  fat  aad 

*Tbe  patient  has  sines  had  acute  rhsumatiBm, 
and  the  cervical  disesse  haa  perhaps  made  some 


slight  progress,  some  digbt  oifficnltv  of  deglatl- 
tion  having  been  added  to  the  pains  la  the  upper 
extremities  sad  chest,  aadtheie  being  sotaewhat 
inthenecfc«-July&d. 
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toogh  oellalar  tinne;  and  a  tumor  formed 
here,  though  not  originally  fibrous  in  its 
nature,  might  have  that  character  giyen  to 
it  from  the  periosteum.  Tumors  not  ma- 
lignant may  form  of  a  Tery  large  sixe,  as 
you  see  in  this  preparation,  where  there  is 
'  an  apparently  fibrous  growth  at  the  lower 
'  part  of  the  Uiigh  as  large  as  a  child's  head, 
unconnected  with  the  bone. 

On  the  supporition  (which  is  most  pro- 
bably the  correct  one)  timt  the  tumor  is 
fibroQs,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
its  removal  by  the  knife;  and,  from  its 
situation,  this  would  be  an  operation  of  a 
Tery  serious  character.  The  tumor  is  in- 
creasing in  sise.  The  notes  for  the  14th 
are — "  Tumor  rather  increasing.  Has  more 
pain  in  it,  both  when  the  limb  is  at  rest, 
and  when  in  motion,  as  in  walking  upstairs." 
And  by  the  26th  we  find  that  it  had  in- 
creased  to  fully  an  inch  more  than  its 
original  sixe.  The  mercurial  ointment  ap- 
plied at  first  by  mistake,  and  the  ointmoit 
*of  the  iodide  of  potassium  which  he  has 
been  using  since,  haye  had  no  efllBct  in 
arresting  its  growth,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
nothing  but  its  remoTsl  can  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. If  it  be  of  a  malignant  nature,  of 
'  course  the  removal  of  tbe  tumor  alone  will 
not  suffice,  though,  if  not,  that  will  be  the 
most  proper  proceeding.  Lying  beneath 
the  muscle,  it  is  probably  very  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  synovial  membrane,  but, 
from  its  moving  upwards  when  the  1^  b 
fiexed,  it  is  most  likely  not  adherent  to  it. 
There  is,  too,  a  space  between  the  extensor 
muscle  and  the  bone,  where  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  tumor  to  lodge  without  being 
m  contact  with  the  synovial  sac. 

Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  I 
have  determhied,  after  consultation,  to  at- 
tempt its  removal  by  cutting  through  the 
fibres  of  the  vastns  extemus  muscle,  and  so 
exposing  the  tumor,  then  drawing  it  care- 
fdlly  out  and  dissecting  it  from  its  attach- 
ments. It  will  be  no  trifling  operation. 
The  articular  arteries  are  large  and  numerous, 
and  there  are  many  muscular  branches  of 
large  sixe  which  will  probably  bleed  much, 
as  in  all  operations  within  or  among  muscles. 
There  will  most  likely  be  much  haemorrhage 
at  the  time  of  the  operation,  and,  from  the 
great  depth  of  the  wound  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  tie  the  vessels,  perhaps  some  secon- 
dary bleeding.  After  the  operation,  too, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  heal  up  the* 
wound,  as  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  extensive 
'  suppuration  in  the  deeper  parts. 

Again,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  we 
shall  find  the  tumor  attached  to  the  synovial 
membrane ;  or,  again,  it  miphi  prove  to  be 
of  a  malignant  character.  Now,  supposing 
the  latter  should  be  the  case,  it  would  then 
be  necessary  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  am- 
putation of  the  thigh.    But  if  tbe  jomt 


shonld  be  opened  during  the  operation,  must 
we  then  also  remove  the  limb  ?  I  think  not. 
It  is  true  the  subsequent  condition  of  the 
joint  would  be  very  precarious,  and  even  his 
life  endangered ;  but  such  oases  do  get  weH^ 
and  I  think  our  patient  wonhi  have  some 
chance  of  saving  his  leg,  although,  of  course, 
with  much  probabili^  of  the  tibia  and 
femur  becoming  anchylosed.  I  have  thought 
it  right  to  prepare  him.ilest  it  should  be 
found  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  greater 
operation*  and  I  tUnk  you  will  find  the 
case  well  worthy  of  your  notice. 

[The  boy's  friends  refused  to  have  the 
operation  performed  at  present,  and  he  left 
the  hospital  shortly  after.] 


Original  iS^ommtinicfttionf  • 


A  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  SPON- 
TANEOUS GANGRENE. 

WITH  0B8SRTATI0N8  0K  THB  NATURE  AN» 
TRBATMKNT  OF  THIS  DiaBASB. 

Bt  Hbnbt  William  Fullbr, 

M.B.andIi.M.Cantab. 

Medical-Registru'  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

[Concluded  from  page  190.] 

It  will  be  granted,  1  think,  that 
obstruction  to  tbe  arterial  circulation^ 
and  consequently  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  afifected  part,  is  the  proximate 
cause  of  this  species  of  mortification. 
Observation  and  experiment  directly 
tend  to  this  conclusion.  From  the  age 
at  which  such  cases  are  generally  met 
with,  and  the  frequency  of  osseous  o  r 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  arteries  at 
that  advanced  period  of  life,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  such  local  alteration 
should  have  been  found  coincident 
with  this  form  of  mortification  :  but  as 
certain  cases,  as  the  one  before  us, 
occur  independently  of  any  such 
change, — as  great  ossification  has  been 
fre(}uently  found  to  be  perfectly  com- 
I)atible  with  a  tolerably  free  circula- 
tion,—and  as,  whether  ossification  does 
or  does  not  exist,  the  obstruction  which 
ultimately  gives  rise  to  gangrene  is  in 
niost  cases  brought  about  by  the  forma- 
tion of  coagula  in  the  arterial  tubes, — 
the  only  question  is,  as  to  the  origin 
and  mode  of  production  of  these 
coagula.  They  have  been  usually  re- 
garded as  connected  with,  and  depen- 
dent on,  some  of  the  following  causes :— 
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Ist.  On  ossification  or  some  other 
disease  of  the  heart  and  large  vessels, 
OT  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  diseased 
part.^ 

2d.  On  spicttla  of  bone  projecting 
from  the  internal  coat  of  the  arteries, 
or  on  some  mechanical  obstruction  to 
the  arterial  circulation. 

3d.  On  extreme  old   age,   and  its 
*  accompanying  debility,  or  on  deficiency 
of  nervous   energy,  arising  from   an. 
intemperate,  irregular  mode  of  life'. 

4tb.  On  insufficient  or  unwholesome 
food. 

5tb.  On  arteritis. 

Now,  even  admitting  that  some  or 
all  of  these  influences  may  sometimes 
be  soflicient  to  give  rise  to  coagulation, 
still,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  have 
ample  evidence  as  to  the  non-existence 
of  any  of  these  alleged  and  commonly 
received  causes  of  gangrene.  The 
absence  of  the  two  first  was  clearly 
proved  by  post-mortem  investigation, 
she  had  lived  a  regular  life,  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  in  tolerably  good  health ; 
so,  to  her  case  at  least,  the  3d  and  4th 
causes  are  manifestly  inapplicable ; 
and  the  absence  of  the  5th  is  equally 
certain  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  fairly  considered.  But,  as 
undue  importance  has  been  attached 
to  this  Last  alleged  cause  of  senile 
gangrene,— as  a  pnnciple  of  practice 
has  been  laid  down  in  conformity  with 
this  view  of  the  disorder,— and  as  both 
the  theory  and  plan  of  treatment  have 
been  sanctionea  by  the  high  name  of 
Dupuytrent,  and  are  still  maintained 
and  acted  on  by  some  practitioners, 
more  especially  on  the  Continent,  I 
propose  to  enter  somewhat  in  detail 
upon  the  points  which  bear  on  the 
question  at  issue. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  length 
of  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
commencement  of  her  illness  and  the 
production  of  gangrene  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  She  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  on  the  8th,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  ^,  or  14  days  afterwards,  that 
there  was  ocular  evidence  of  local 
mischief.  Her  symptoms,  in  the  mean- 
time, were  by  no  means  calculated  to 


*  Dr.  CanweU  denies  the  oocnrrence  of  this 
farm  of  nngrene  independeotly  of  a  morbid 
state  of  the  arterial  ■ystem.  See  Article  "  Mor- 
tlikattoii,**  Cpchp,  Praet,  Medleine. 

t  Le^na  Onuts  de  CliBi<|iie  CbJnuvicale, 
torn,  iv.  p.  |B1. 


excite  alarm :  she  complained  of  ex- 
cessive pain  in  the  leg,  was  somewhat 
restless  in  her  manner,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  some  way  out  of  health ;  but 
the  part  affected  remained  perfectly 
cool,  without  redness  or  swelling ;  her 
tongue  was  moist  and  clean ;  her  pulse 
soft,  and  but  little  accelerated;  and 
the  ordinary  excretory  functions  were 
properly  performed.  What  symptom, 
then,  was  there  of  inflammatory  action, 
much  less  of  inflammation  of  the 
arteries  themselves  P  We  all  know 
how  severe,  from  the  very  first,  are  the 
constitutional  symptoms  produced  by 
phlebitis;  and  surelv  the  disturbance 
arising  from  arteritis  can  hardly  be 
less  so.  As,  then,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  cause  which  ulti- 
mately gave  rise  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  vessels,  and  so  to  the  production  of 
gangrene,  was  from  the  first  in  action, 
we  must  either  admit  the  occurrence  of 
arteritis  without  local  or  constitutional 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  or  reject 
the  supposition  of  arteritis  as  inappli- 
cable to  the  case  before  us. 

But  again:  the  disease  progressed 
to  a  fatal  termination;  and  how  did 
the  post-mortem  appearances  bear  out 
the  suggestion  of  innammatory  action? 
There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  its  occurrence.  The  arteries  and 
veins  were  all  blocked  up  by  flrm 
fibrinous  coagula,  but  the  coats  of  these 
vessels  were  in  no  way  thickened  or 
discoloured^  nor  did  they  bear  anv 
signs  of  inflammatory  action ;  an^ 
corresponding  as  this  does  with  the 
history  and  symptoms  of  the  case 
during  life,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  fairly 
supiiosed  that  the  fibrinous  coagula 
resulted  from  an  action  which,  during 
life,  must  have  produced  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  must  have 
left,  at  such  a  period  after  death,  un- 
equivocal traces  of  its  previous  exist- 
ence. 

One  other  point  in  reference  to  this 
subject  may  be  briefly  noticed.  At 
the  expiration  of  14  days,  constitutional 
symptoms  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, and  these  might  perhaps,  by 
some,  be  referred  to  the  occurrence  of 
inflammatory  action.  But,  withont 
stopping  to  question  the  correctness  of 
this  diagnosis^  1  would  remark,  that, 
as  gangrene  had  then  commenced, 
obliteration  of  the  arteries  must  have 
already  taken  place,  and  no  inflamma- 
tion  which   may   subsequently  have 
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visen  can  at  all  account  for  that 
^Uteration. 

On  what,  then,  does  the  coagu- 
lation in  these  cases  depend?  In 
tome  instances  arteritis,  in  others  ex- 
cessive osseous  deposits,  and  consequent 
interruption  to  the  arterial  circulation, 
may  serve  to  explain  this  curious  phe- 
nomenon ;  but,  to  me,  I  confess,  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  blood  itself, 
•connected  with  a  morbid  tendency  to 
coagulation,  appears  in  most  cases  ne- 
cessary to  sJford  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

For  in  the  first  place,  though  the 
arteries  in  this  form  of  gangrene  are 
invariably  obliterated,  and  generally 
blocked  up  bv  firm  fibrinous  coagula, 
yet  no  particular  local  change  is  found 
constantly  present  with  the  formation 
of  these  coagula,  which  sometimes 
^s  on,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
independently  of  any  local  alteration 
whatever.  This  process  of  coagula- 
tion, therefore,  though  possibly  accele- 
rated by,  cannot  be  dependent  on,  any 
local  mischief. 

2dly.  Not  only  is  there  no  it  priori 
leason  why,  in  certain  conditions  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  spontaneous  coagula- 
tion may  not  take  place,  but  the  great 
variation  in  the  tendency  to  coagula- 
tion evinced  by  the  blood  of  persons  in 
comparative  health  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  such  a  phenomenon 
may  sometimes  occur.  And  this  view 
is  confirmed  by  reference  to  morbid 
states  of  the  system:  for,  while  in 
purpura,  for  instance,  the  blood  is 
found  to  be  extremely  fluid,  in  the 
disease  under  consideration  the  extent 
of  its  coagulation  is  no  less  remarkable. 
Kow,  as  in  the  one  case,  judging  from 
the  symptoms  during  life,  borne  out 
by  examination  of  the  blood  itself,  we 
&  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  as  the 
cause  of  its  fluidity,  a  great  deficiency 
of  fibrin  in  the  circulation,  there  surely 
can  be  no  valid  reason  why  we  should 
not  apply  a  similar  test  in  the  other, 
md  recognise,  as  the  cause  of  its  spon- 
taneous coagulation,  an  opposite  con- 
dition of  the  viral  fluid.  Such  being 
the  case,  then,  the  vast  extent  and 
completeness  of  the  coagulation  which 
aceom{>anied  the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration may  fairly  be  appealed  to 
in  proof  of  great  incnaie  in  the  amount 
of  fibrin  in  the  bloody  and  of  its  con- 
•e<|uent  tendency  to  spontaneous  coaga- 
latioiu 


3dly.  Pathological  observatioli  fur- 
nishes us  with  presumptive  evidenee 
of  spontaneous  coagulation.  The  in^ 
teresting  cases  of  fibrinous  obliteration 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  which  have 
lately  been  reported  by  Mr.  Paget  are 
hardly  referable  to  any  other  cause; 
and  in  the  Dictiounaire  de  MSdeeine 
(p.  119)  10  mentioned  a  case,  where^ 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  of 
the  vessels,  spontaneous  gangrene  of 
one  lung  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  similar  coagula.  And, 
as  a  proof  that  such  obliterations  are 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  pulmonary 
artery,  I  may  cite  a  case  reported  by 
M.  B6rard  in  the  Transactions  for  1830 
of  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Paris,  in 
which  gangrene  of  one-half  of  the 
brain  arose  from  a  similar  local  obstruc- 
tion, occurring  independently  of  any 
arterial  mischief:  so  that  not  only 
would  theory  lead  one  to  suspect  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  spontaneous 
coagulation,  but  the  correctness  of  the 
theory  is  directly  attested  by  several 
most  interesting  pathological  facts.* 

4ihly,  In  the  case  before  us  there  id 
almost  positive  proof  of  a  tendency  to 
spontaneous  coagulation.  For  not 
only  were  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
aflfected  limb  distended  with  fibrin,  but 
two  coagula,  of  manifestly  long  stand- 
ing, and  exactly  resembling  those  dis- 
covered in  the  aorta  and  in  the  iliacs, 
in  the  femoral,  tibial,  and  other  arteries 
of  the  gangrenous  limbs,  were  found, 
the  one  impacted  among  the  fleshy 
columns  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  othex 
in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

As,  then,  we  are  necessarily  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  fibrinous 
coagula  were  formed  independently 
of  any  local  cause,  and  that  no  valid 
reason  exists  why  (hey  should  not 
have  resulted  from  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation, the  inference  immediatelv  and 
naturally  follows,  that  the  partial  ossi- 
fication of  vessels  occasionally  met  with 
accompanying  mortification  should,  in 
most  cases,  oe  regarded  as  a  sim^ 
coincidence,  and  by  no  means  as  we 
cause  of  the  formation  of  coagula. 

The  extent  to  which  coagulation  had 
proceeded  in  this  case  is  somewhat 
remarkablef.     When  viewed  in  con- 


*  VornliBDeiioetotbetecaMiIi 
mf  fHend  Mr.  FnacoU  Hewett. 
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t  Dm  only  cmc  I  can  ftod  an  record  of  oosso- 
lation  having  proceeded  to  the  extent  it  duTia 
the  pment  case,  Is  one  oommonfeated  to  the 
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jicction  with  the  absence  of  febrile 
symptoms,  and  with  the  progressive 
increase  of  constitutional  depression^ 
thti^  again,  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
nnheaUhy  condition  of  the  blood  itself 
—a  condition  nnirriiating,  and  conse- 
quently unproductive  oi  febrile  dis- 
tnrbance,  but  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition,  and  therefore  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  vital 
fiuictions.  And  I  venture  to  throw 
out  the  suggestion,  whether  the  pallid, 
exsanguine  appearance  of  the  sonerers, 
and  the  extensive  fibrinous  coagulation 
which  occurs  in  these  cases,  would  not 
seem  to  indicate,  the  one,  a  deficiency 
0f  the  red  globules  of  the  blood,  the 
other,  a  great  relative  increase  of  fibrin. 
For  the  former  condition  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  are  valuable  remedies, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whetner,  in  addition  to  the  opium, 
hark,  wine,  and  support,  whicn  are 
laoally  administered  in  these  cases, 
t)ie  exhibition  of  iron  might  not  be 
bad  recourse  to  with  a  reasonable 
■ftmotct  of  anccess.  If  only  as  a  de- 
oded  tumulus  to  the  circulation,  it  is, 
I  think,  fairly  entitled  to  a  trial. 

For  the  correction  of  the  latter  state 
a  remedy  is  not  ao  apparent :  but  since 
adds  are  of  such  essential  service 
where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  fibrin, 
with  increased  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
9ad  a  lax  state  of  vessels,  as  in  scurvy, 
pnrpim,  and  many  other  disorders; 
80,  OB  the  other  hand,  full  and  repeated 
doses  of  alkalies,  or  of  the  neutral 
salts,  when  combined  with  opium, 
ionics,  and  stimulants,  might  be  ser- 
lioeable  in  those  cases  where  an  oppo- 
site condition  appears  to  exist. 

Another  practical  question  natorally 
SDggesta  itself:  viz.  as  to  the  propriety 
of  amputation  in  this  form  of  mor- 
tification. Adopting  mv  theory  that 
llie  blood  ii  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  coagulate  spon- 
tancously,  the  operation  must  be  use- 
less, if  not  absolutely  pernicious,  while 
the  gangrene  is  spreading;  for,  by 
resMiviog  the  part  where  coagulation 
has  taken  place,  or  is  still  going  on, 
the  disease  itself,  the  morbid  tendency 
to  the  fonnation  of  coagula,  is  by  no 
neana  got  rid  o(  but  may  manifest 
itself  in  the  stomp,  or  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  jost  as  it  commenced  and 


^  of  Piris  by  Mods.  Maison- 
l  la  tlw  niiiia  voluoM  of  thek 


save  rise  to  gangrene  in  Mrs.  Davies^s 
left  foot  some  eight  days  after  the  right 
had  become  mortified.  The  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the'  propriety  of  ope- 
rating while  the  gangrene  is  spreading, 
has  arisen,  I  conceive,  from  an  imper^ 
feet  view  of  the  origin  of  the  disease. 
Regarding  all  cases  of  spontaneous 
gangrene  as  dependent  on  some  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
practitionershaverecognisednoessential 
diflTerence  between  those  connected  witii 
mechanical  pressure,  and  those  arising, 
as  they  conceived,  from  another  local 
cause,  viz.  ossification  of  the  vessels. 
But  the  difiference  becomes  apparent 
when  the  cause  of  the  disease  m  the 
various  cases  is  fairly  understood.  For 
where  gangrene  occurs  from  interrup- 
tion to  the  circulation,  occasioned  by 
ossific  deposit  in  the  arteries,  the  pa- 
tient is  probably  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  the  disease  being  bv  no  means 
confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  afifected 
parts,  the  operation  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  successful ;  and  when  it  arises  from 
a  constitutional  disorder,  giving  rise  to 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  bloody 
the  operation  can  be  successful  in 
those  cases  only  where  a  line  of  sepa- 
ration is  distinctly  marked  between 
the  dead  and  the  living  parts ;  in  eases, 
in  fact,  where  there  is  some  evidence 
of  the  cessation  of  this  morbid  ten- 
dency to  coagulation.  But  where  it  occurs 
from  mechanical  local  pressure  (and 
many  such  cases  have  been  quoted  as 
proofs  of  the  successful  issue  of  ampu- 
tation during  the  spreading  of  spon- 
taneous gangrene),  then  it  is  clear  that 
the  tendency  to  gangrene  being  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  parts  situated 
beyond  the  seat  of  obstruction,  ampa* 
tation  will  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  (if  other  matters  are  favour- 
able), even  when  the  ^nerene  is  in  a 
spreading  state.  For  if  the  operation 
be  performed  above  the  seat  of  pressure^ 
the  disease  and  its  cause  will  be  re- 
moved to&;ether ;  and  even  if  it  be  not 
performed  as  high  up  in  the  limb  as 
the  seat  of  obstruction,  still  the  parts, 
below  need  not  necessarily  all  pass  into 
a  state  of  mortification :  for  in  manj 
cases  collateral  circulation  may  have 
been  ^tablished.  suflScient  to  preserve 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb,  yet  insn^ 
ficient  to  protect  its  extremity  from  the 
effects  of  defective  nutrition.  80  tha^ 
in  considering  the  propriety  of  ope- 
rating in  gangrene  ansingfirom  internal 
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cautes,  thi8  essential  difference  should 
be  kept  in  view ;  and  before  any  coarse 
of  treatment  be  decided  on,  the  cause 
of  the  mortification  should,  if  possible, 
be  ascertained.  The  practical  question, 
indeed,  appears  to  be,  not  so  much 
whether  there  may  or  may  not  be 
ossification  or  other  disease  of  the 
arterial  tubes,  but  whether  there  exists 
9XIJ  local  mechanical  cause  to  obstruct 
a  free  circulation  in  the  part.  If  such 
an  obstruction  can  be  proved  to  exist, 
and  the  life  of  the  patient  appears  to 
be  endangered  by  the  progress  or  con- 
tinuance of  mortification,  then  it  be- 
comes a  Question  whether  it  would  not 
be  the  safest  plan  to  remove  the  part 
either  above  or  below  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction ;  and  then,  of  dourse,  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  vessels  would  materially 
influence  the  decision  arrived  at. 

But  where  no  obstruction  can  be 
proved  to  exist,  then  an  operation  ap- 
pears to  me  inadmissible,  unless  a  line 
of  demarcation  has  been  fairly  marked 
between  the  dead  and  the  living  parts ; 
for  whether  the  patient  be  old  or  young, 
whether  the  disease  be  or  be  not  con- 
nected with  ossification  of  the  arterial 
tubes,  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
a  local  disease,  but  must  be  looked 
npon  as  arising  from  causes  exerting  a 
wider  and  more  general  influence,  and 
not  to  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
scalpel.  Where  the  vessels  are  more 
or  less  completely  ossified,  and  the 
gangrene  is  dependent  on  such  a 
cause,  there  is  just  a  chance  of 
recovery  in  the  event  of  an  opera- 
tion :  but  where  no  ossification  or  other 
cause  of  obstruction  exists,  the  system 
itself,  or  the  blood  it  contains,  is  at 
&ult,  and  there  cannot  possibly  be  a 
prospect  of  success. 

One  other  point  in  reference  to  this 
case  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  :  I 
mean  the  strange  variation  in  colour 
which  the  affected  limbs  underwent. 
The  skin,  in  the  first  instance,  became 
mottled,  and  of  a  reddish  purple  colour ; 
this  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
blackness,  which  yielded  in  its  turn  to 
vivid  scarlet,  and  ^his  agsin  to  an  inky- 
black.  The  scarlet  colour  was  most 
intense  and  most  remarkable;  but  it 
can  hardly  have  been  an  evidence  of 
returning  action,  for  there  was  no 
increased  warmth  in  the  part,  and 
nothing  at  all  indicative  of  such  a 
chanee.    I  can  only  conceive  it  to  have 


arisen  as  similar  appearances  are  occa- 
sioned after  death,  vis.  by  exposure  of 
the  blood  stagnating  in  a  minutely 
injected  membrane  to  the  influence  of 
the  external  air.  The  inky-black 
colour  which  supervened  shortly  before 
death,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an 
intolerable  stench,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  refer  to  incipient  decomposition. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  these  varieua 
changes,  I  can  find  no  record  of  similar 
appearances. 

45,  Half  Mood  Street,  PiccadfllT, 
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REMARKS     ON    DELIRIUM    TRB- 
MENS. 
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Plymouth. 

[CoDtinued  ftom  page  S78,  vol.  xxzix.] 

In  resumine  the  subject  of  delirium 
tremens,  we  have  to  consider  its  oauses, 
diagnosis,  and  prognosis. 

Cau$ei. — The  nomenclature  of  disease 
fails  to  fulfil  its  end,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
possess  the  mind  with  certain  preju- 
dices, and  thereby  bias  its  judgment. 
So  associated   may    be   a   particular 
disease  with  a  particular  cause,  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  its  symptoms 
can  be  dependent  on  no  other  for  their 
development;   and  this,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  true,  especially  in  diseases  of 
a  specific  nature;  but  if  the  law  be 
maae  too  absolute,  or  applied  too  in- 
discriminately, it  may  be  productive  of 
much  evil,  by  leading  us  to  question 
the  possible  nature  of  a  disease,  be- 
cause we  cannot  assign  its  origin  to  a 
certain  cause.    This  remark  applies  to 
the  disease  now  under  consideration  ; 
for  so  connected  is  it  in  our  minds 
with  intoxicating  liquors  as  its  cause,  . 
that  to  say  a  patient  is  laboitting  under 
delirium    tremens    is    tantamount  to 
saying  he  is  a  drunkard.    The  very 
mention   of  the   disease   stamps   the 
character  of  him  suffering  from  it,  so 
that  in  certain  cases,  where  its  symp- 
toms are  well  developed,  we  are  at 
times  obliged  to  silence  our  suspicions 
from  the  conviction  that  should  we  be 
correct,  the  object  of  them  has  been  a 
deceiver  all  his  days,  and  has  left  it 
for  his  disease  to  disclose  his  secret 
fault.    Who  is  there  that  has  not  ex- 

Serienced  some   such   feeling,   when, 
uring  the  treatment  of  a  case,  phe- 
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nomena  have  shewn  themseWes,  the 
reality  of  which  he  almost  attempts  to 
question,  because  the  cause  he  has 
been  wont  to  associate  with  their 
development  stamps  the  character  of 
the  patient  he  is  attending  P  And  this 
may  be  a  right  feeling,  for  we  can 
never  be  too  cautious  or  too  charitable 
in  our  views  where  the  question  of  re- 
putation is  involved  in  tne  opinion  we 
may  form.  It  would  be  better  to  err 
on  the  right  side,  under  such  circum- 
stances, supposing  that  could  be  done 
with  safety  to  our  patient ;  but  it 
happens  that  cases  of  this  character 
are  such  as  will  admit  of  no  doubt  if 
thev  are  to  be  treated  successfully.  If 
the'character  of  a  disease  be  mistaken, 
it  matters  not  how,  so  will  be  its 
treatment.  Similar  symptoms  require 
similar  remedies ;  deny  their  resem- 
blance, and  the  proposition  is  reversed. 
As  long  as  delirium  tremens  be  asso- 
ciated solely  with  intemperance  as  its 
cause,  so  lon^  will  there  be  a  hesita- 
tion in  recognizing  its  features ;  but  if 
its  origin  can  be  traced  to  other 
sources,  and  this  be  generally  admitted, 
there  will  be  less  reason  for  arguing 
against  our  own  convictions,  because 
charity  alone  forbids  us  to  entertain 
them. 

When  we  examine  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  alcohol,  in  its  causation  of 
delirium  tremens,  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  any  other  agent  that  may 
tend  to  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the 
oeconomy,  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause. 
Thc^  truth  of  this  remark  forcibly 
struck  me  in  a  conversation  which  I 
lately  had  with  an  eminent  physician 
of  this  town,  on  a  case  of  interest 
which  he  had  been  attending;  when 
aiding  him  the  nature  of  the  disease 
from  which  the  patient  suffered,  his 
reply  was,  "  delirium  tremens."  Now, 
had  he  made  me  this  answer  some 
years  ago,  I  should  have  either  ques- 
tioned the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
or  denied  the  possibility  of  his  conclu- 
sion. What !  delirium  tremens  in  an 
individoal  noted  for  his  extreme  tem- 
perance and  moderation— delirium 
tremens  in  one  whose  only  fault,  if 
fault  we  dare  call  it,  was  his  abste- 
mousness  ? — No,  it  cannot  be,  for  this 
would  be  at  variance  with  the  laws  and 
doctrines  of  medicine.  But  yet  the 
symptoms  were  too  evident  to  admit  of 
a  doubt  as  to  their  character ;  neither 
was  this  an  isolated  case,  for,  in  the 


course  of  his  extensive  practice,  this 
physician  had  witnessed  similar  phe- 
nomena make  their  appearance  in 
cases,  and  under  circumstances,  where 
they  were  to  he  least  expected ;  and  he 
had  thus  been  led  by  experience  to 
assign  their  origrin  to  other  causes  than 
those  generally  recognized.  Now,  in 
order  that  we  may  consider  this  point 
more  in  detail,  let  us  examine  in  what 
manner  alcohol  acts  upon  the  system, 
so  as  to  induce  delirium  tremens.  It 
acts  in  two  ways ;  first  by  stimulating, 
and  then  by  exhausting.  We  know 
that  a  muscle  overstimulated  loses  by- 
degrees  its  nervous  power;  and  this 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
at  length  it  is  paralysed,  and  ceases  to 
act.  Alcohol  taken  in  undue  quantity 
first  stimulates,  and  thus  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  predisposing  cause  ot 
delirium  tremens;  when,  however, 
this  effect  has  passed  off,  it  leaves  be- 
hind it  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and 
enervation  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
frame,  which,  if  not  relieved  by  sleep, 
or  a  repetition  of  the  stimulus,  will 
increase  till  the  natural  irritability 
of  the  muscular  system  is  lost;  it  is 
therefore  the  withdrawal  of  alcohol 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  exciting 
cause  of  this  disease.  Something  oc- 
curs which  debars  the  habitual  drinker 
from  his  wonted  allowance ;  it  may  be 
that  he  is  attacked  by  some  mild  dis- 
order, as  diarrhoea,  influenza,  or  the 
like,  which  reduces  his  vital  powers, 
already  impaired  bv  dissipation.  Hi- 
therto the  system  has  been  sustained, 
however  artificially  it  may  be,  by 
drink;  suddenly  this  is  withdrawn, 
—its  only  stay  and  prop  ;  no  marvel, 
therefore,  at  the  consequences  which 
follow.  Look  at  the  habitual  dram- 
drinker,— mark  the  condition  of  his 
muscles  before  he  has  had  his  morning's 
allowance,— they  are  in  a  perpetual 
tremor.  I  have  now  before  me  a  well- 
marked  instance  of  this  in  the  person 
of  a  butler,  who  is  the  laugh  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  with 
whom  he  resides ;  if  he  attempts  to 
move  a  plate  of  eggs  from  the  table, 
such  a  noise  do  they  make  whilst 
rolling  and  shaking  in  his  grasp,  as 
though  a  series  of  galvanic  shocks 
were  passing  through  him.  But  he 
knows  the  remedy  for  this;  for  it 
only  occurs  when  he  has  been  pre- 
vented taking  his  early  dram;  no 
sooner  has   this  been   accomplished. 
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tllan  his  motcles  Kem  to  recoTer  their 
pfoper  tone,  and  his  hand  is  agmin 
steady.    So  with  every  other  systema* 
ticdram-drmker;  he  is  never  himself 
(if  one  may  use  such  a  term)  until  he 
has  had  his  usual  allowanee ;    before 
this  his  feelings  are  most  miserable,  he 
has  all  the  threatenings  of  the  "  hor- 
rors," and  is  afraid  of  being  left  alone, 
being  terrified  at    his  own  shadow ; 
every  nerve  in  his  body  is  unstrung, 
every  muscle  has  lost  its  obedience  to 
the  will ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  well 
dosed    himself    with     his   infallible 
remedy,  and  he  is  again  fitted  for  the 
duties  -of  life.    Now   it   is  not  the 
drunkard  as   much  as   the   habitual 
tippler  that  is  the  subject  of  delirium 
tremens,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  for  there  are  many  of  the 
latter  class  who  pass  current  with  the 
world  as  steady,   if  not  actually   as 
sober,  and  this  because  they  are  never 
perhaps  aeen  to  be  intoxicated,  and 
yet,  all  the  while,  are  seldom  quite 
sober.    This  class  of  persons  are  eon- 
stittitly  drinking  on  tne  sly,  and,  in 
£Eict,  they  deceive  themselves  in  this 
very  way ;  because  they  do  not  take 
much  at  a  time,  they  imaffine  that  a 
little,   taken  often,   can   do  them  no 
harm ;  and  thus,  if  they  are  in  the 
way  of  temptation,  they  are  always 
drinking,     though,     perhaps,    never 
drunk;  they  arc   enabled   to   follow 
their   usual  avocations,   and  so  com- 
pletely do  they  escape  suspicion,  and 
80  well  do  they  carry  on  the  decep- 
tion, that  their  most  intimate   friend 
may  all  the  while   be  unacquainted 
with  their  secret  propensity.     In   all 
cases  of  this  kind  we  must  receive 
with  caution  the  story  told  us  by  such 
parties  as  may  be  connected  with  the 
patient ;    for   when   he  is  labouring 
nader  a  disease,  the  result  of  his  vi- 
cious  propensities,   the   exposure   of 
the  cause   immediately  involves  the 
respectability  of  his   character,   and 
aa  his   livelihood  depends  upon   it, 
every  attempt  is  made  to  keep  back 
the  truth;   uionld  it   oome  out,  and 
he   recovers,   his  eharacter  is  gone, 
his  situation  taken  from  him,  and  he, 
perhaps,    mined.     Foreseeing    these 
results,  many  are  there  who  consider 
they  are   justified  in   telling  a  fiEtlse 
tale,   and    who   even   when   pressed 
with  the    responsibitity  that  attaches 
itself  to  them,  will,  to  the  very  last, 
pertinacioualy  adhere   to  what  they 


know  to  be  untrue,  though  the  life  of 
another  may  be  sacrificed  by  it.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  habits  of  vice 
may  be  so  secretly  indulged  in,  as  to 
be  kept  even  from  a  bosom  friend, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  known  by 
him,  a  questionable  sense  of  honour 
prompts  him  to  such  silence,  that  if 
questioned  on  the  subject,  he  imaffines 
that  he  is  warranted  in  telling  a  false- 
hood, rather  than  by  revealing  the 
truth  to  betray  his  friend. 

Alcohol  and  opium  are  the  two  most 
common  causes  to  which  the  origin  of 
delirium  tremens  has  been  assigned. 
Hitherto  our  experience  in  this  country 
has  been  confined,  almost  entirely,  to 
the  former  of  these ;  it  is,  however,  said 
that  opium  earing  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease amongst  us  since  the  rigid  laws 
of  temperance  and  teetotalism  have^so 
strictly  forbidden  the  use  of  all  fer- 
mented liquors.  Whether  this  be  or 
be  not  the  case,  let  us  look  at  the 
general  history  of  this  disorder,  as  it  is 
found  in  those  who  habitually  indulge 
in  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
A  person  thus  addicted  is  attacked 
with  some  casual  complaint,  or  meets 
with  an  accident  requirine  confine- 
ment, which  cuts  him  off  from  all 
access  to  drink  ;  it  may  be,  at  first, 
that  nothing  peculiar  is  marked  about 
his  case,  when  suddenly,  and  almost 
without  any  warning,  the  symptoms 
of  delirium  tremens  burst  forth,  and 
rage  in  all  their  fur^.  But  how  are 
we  to  account  for  this  ?— Let  us  look 
to  the  condition  in  which  disease 
overtakes  him ;  so  destructive  to  health 
have  been  his  habits,  that  he  has  no 
stamina  left  wherewith  to  meet  its 
debilitatine  effects;  having  subsisted 
upon  drink,  and  little  else,  he  has 
temporalily  supported  his  system  by 
an  unhealthy  and  unnatural  stimulus, 
which  has  tended,  by  degrees,  to  un- 
dermine every  healthy  organ  in  the 
CBConomy ;  the  muscles,  nerves,  and 
other  structures,  losing  their  proper 
nourishment,  are  uiuible  to  perform 
their  respective  functions ;  the  sallow 
complexion,  the  haggard  look,  the 
ferrety  eye,  the  unsteady  gait,  each 
and  all  tdl  their  tale,  and  declare 
the  havoc  produced  on  the  frame. 
With  vital  powers  thus  greatly  re- 
duced, and  with  no  supplies  to  fall 
back  upon  when  emergency  requires, 
what  most  be  the  result  when  to  all 
this  another  depressing  agent  is  added 
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is  the  form  of  exhaustiDg  disea&e? 
The  artificial  stimulus  by  which  life 
has  been  mainly  supported  is  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  a  frame  irritable  through 
exhaustion,  caliin£[  aloud  for  repose, 
but  prevented  by  its  very  condition 
from  obtaining  it ;  so  that  the  very 
disease  increases  itself,  for  in  propor- 
tion as  the  nervous  powers  are  ex- 
hausted, so  does  the  excitement  abound, 
and  the  more  the  strength  is  lessened, 
the  ereater  are  the  calls  upon  it.  As 
the  disease  advances,  so  do  the  mus- 
cular tremors,  and  the  profuse  per- 
spirations increase,  till  at  length  the 
system  is  too  worn  out  to  take  rest, 
and  too  over  fatigued  to  be  quieted. 

The  mania  which  attai^lcs  mothers 
daring  lactation,  may  be  adduced  as 
ao  instance  of  disordered  state  of  the 
nervous  system,  arisinc;  from  exhausted 
vital  powers,  in  whicn  the  symptoms 
so  much  resemble  those  of  denrium 
tremens  that  it  is  difficult,  at  first  sight, 
to  assign  to  them  their  .proper  cause 
imtil  the  history  of  the  case  be  inquired 
into.  The  similarity  is  still  more 
striking  when  the  a&ction  is  accom- 
panied, as  it  occasionally  is,  with 
tremor  of  the  muscular  system  There 
is  another  form  of  delirium,  perhaps 
not  so  common,  which  sometimes  at- 
tacks those  who  are  in  the  last  stage  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis ;  I  have  lately  had 
an  example  of  this  in  a  young  patient 
I  had  b^n  attending  in  the  last  stage 
of  acute  phthisis,  or  galloping  con* 
sumption.  Here  the  mind  became 
affected  three  weeks  previous  to  death, 
and  as  ihe  patient  became  weaker  the 
excitement  increased;  so  that  although 
the  bodily  weakness  was  excessive, 
yet,  at  times,  so  violent  was  he  in  his 
attempts  to  get  out  of  bed,  that  it  re- 
quired two  or  three  persons  to  restrain 
him,  though  in  the  intervals^  he  was 
too  weak  even  to  feed  himself;  and 
within  four  hours  of  his  death  he 
sprang  from  his  bed,  as  though  sud- 
denly endowed  with  supernatural 
power,  and  bttempted  to  escape  at 
the  (door.  Anything,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  lower  the  vital  powers  of  the 
CBconomy,  the  nervous  energy  of  which 
has  Wen  already  exhausted,  may  be 
productive  of  a  condition  similar  to 
that  of  delirium  tremens;  so  that 
though  a  case  be  presented  to  us  with 
features  closely  resembling  the  latter 
affection,  we  are  not  to  conclude  it  has 


no  affinity 'with  it  because  it  has  b«( 
a  common  cause  of  CHrigin.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  we  may  be  able  to  sc^va 
many  difficulties,  and  explain  anoma* 
lies  arising  in  the  progress  of  disease^ 
which  otherwise  would  perplex  us, 
and  perhaps  lead  to  erroneous 
treatment.  We  might,  for  example, 
be  hastily  summoned  to  a  patient  ia 
the  following  state : —his  countenance 
wild,  his  eye  staring,  his  face  pale, 
his  manner  excited,  imagining  that 
nothing  is  the  matter  with  hisi, 
angry  at  the  thought  of  restraint, 
and  anxious  to  leave  his  bed.  No 
symptoms,  characteristic  of  infiamma* 
tion  about  the  brain,  can  be  discovered  | 
we  are  told  that  the  disease  came 
suddenly  on,  and  on  examining  with 
care  the  history  of  the  case,  we  at 
length,  perhaps,  find  some  physical 
or  moral  cause,  which,  acting  as  a 
depressing  agent  on  the  system,  has 
given  rise  to  the  phenomena  as  evi« 
denced  to  us*  The  lancet  and  other 
depleting  remedies,  which  at  the  first 
blush  of  the  case  might  have  sug* 
gestcd  themselves  to  us,  are  forthwith 
foresworn,  and  stimulants  and  opiates 
used  in  their  stead.  An  error  ia 
diagnosis  would  here  involve  the  p<^ 
tient's  life^  and  this  set  of  symptoms 
m^  be  manifested  during  the  pro- 
gress of  any  disorder  where  the  pre- 
vious habits  of  life  had  impaired  the 
ffeneral  health  of  the  patient  by 
aebilitating,  it  matters  not  how,  tM 
natural  tone  of  his  system. 

The  e&cts  of  over-excitement  have 
been  experienced,  at  some  time  or 
other,  by  most  of  us;  we  know  what 
it  is  to  be  over-fatigued,  when  we 
seek  for  rest  but  cannot  obtain  it;  we 
seem  to  be  in  a  condition  to  invite 
sleep,  and  yet  it  will  not  come  to  us. 
Great  joy  or  ^ief  act  in  the  same 
way  as  over-latifi^ue,  and  if  indulged 
in  for  any  length  of  time,  may  se^ 
riously  impair  the  physical  and  mexv- 
tal  condition.  Youn^  children  of 
irritable  temperament,  if  over-excited, 
are  unable  to  compose  themselves  and 
will  pass  restless  sights,  if  not  thrown  ia- 
to  convulsions ;  the  i^culator  and  the  ' 
gambler,  who  iive  a  life  of  constant 
anxiety  and  suspense  from  the  nature 
of  their  ^rsuits,  are  often  reduced  to 
a  condition  bordering  on  that  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  though  they  may  pur- 
posely abstain  from  alcoholic  stimuli; 
the  appetite  becomes  impaired,    the 
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digestive  organs  disordered,  sleep  is 
disturbed  by  the  worry  and  incessant 
care  which  attend  their  pursuits.  In 
all  such  cases  a  great  demand  is  made 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  the  loss 
wnich  the  whole  ceconomy  thereby 
sustains  is  not  replaced;  as  long  as 
the  digestive  organs  perform  their 
proper  functions,  and  the  appetite 
remains  good,  none  of  these  phenomena 
will  arise. 

Diftpnosis.—The  two  diseases  with 
which  delirium  tremens  might  be  con- 
founded are,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  mania.  An  error  of  judgment  as 
to  the  former  of  these  would  lead  to 
the  most  disastrous  consequences ;  for 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  two 
diseases  which  reauire  more  opposite 
treatment  than  delirium  tremens  and 
phrenitis.  In  all  cases  which  1  have 
seen,  the  symptoms  have  been  so  well 
marked  as  to  render  it  almost  impossi- 
ble  for  a  mistake  to  be  made.  There 
has  been  no  fever,  no  intolerance  of 
light :  the  pupil  has  acted  freely,  and, 
instead  of  the  dull  and  heavy  manner 
so  often  seen  in  affections  of  the  brain, 
there  is  a  quickness  and  excitability 
almost  characteristic  of  the  disorder. 
The  delirium,  too,  is  of  a  busy  charac- 
ter, connected  usually  with  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  patient,  instead 
of  the  incoherent  wanderings  which 
attend  cerebral  inflammiition.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  patients  suffering 
from  this  last  disease  are  occasionally 
very  violent  and  noisy  j  yet  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  case  is  different.  If 
spoken  to,  they  are  often  unable  to 
reply;  and  if  any  answer  be  given,  it 
is  quite  unconnected  with  the  ques- 
tion. In  delirium  tremens,  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case. 

Now  the  diagnosis  between  delirium 
tremens  and  mania  is  not  always  so 
easy  to  make  out;  nor  do  I  think, 
when  it  is  a  question  as  to  which  of  the 
two  a  set  of  symptoms  which  present 
themselves  to  us  belong,  that  it  will 
matter  much  as  to  treatment  on  which 
we  may  decide.  The  histoir  of  the 
case  may  sometimes  help  us,  but  they 
cannot  always  be  relied  on.  As  a  dis 
ease  associated  with  exhausted  nervous 
and  vital  power,  it  resembles  those 
attacks  of  mania  that  have  their  origin 
in  a  similar  cause.  All  treatment 
being  based  upon  dtasnosis,  the  cor* 
rectness  of  the  one  is  dependent  upon 


the  accuracy  of  the  other.  When, 
therefore,  the  general  character  of  a 
disorder  be  understood,  it  matters 
little  as  to  the  name  we  may  assign  to 
it,  our  object  being  to  distinguish 
between  excitement  the  result  of  in- 
flammatory action,  and  that  which 
follows  depressed  and  weakened  ner- 
vous influence. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  prognosis. 
This  must  be  formed  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  regulate  us  in 
other  diseases.  The  state  of  the  patient, 
as  to  whether  his  constitution  be  much 
impaired  by  dissipation,— whether  it 
be  the  first  or  the  second  attack  of  the 
disorder,  the  second  or  third  attacks 
being,  generally  speaking,  more  severe, 
and  therefore  tendins^  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation,— are  guides  that  may  assist  us. 
When  once  sleep  has  been  obtained, 
we  may  consider  our  patient  out  of 
daneer,  though  the  case  I  reported  in 
the  Medical  Gazette  proves  that  this 
rule  has  its  exception.  Until  this  end 
be  gained,  we  must  be  cautious  in  the 
opinion  we  may  give.  Though  there 
be  nothing  in  a  case  that  may  appa- 
rently warrant  our  anxiety,  yet  tnere 
is  something  so  insidious  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disorder  as  to  keep  us  ever 
on  the  watch.  The  sudden  termina- 
tion of  delirium  tremens  in  a  fatal 
manner,  at  a  time  when  it  has  been 
least  expected,  in  patients  presenting 
nothing  alarming  m  their  symptoms, 
admonishes  us  not  to  be  too  sanguine 
in  our  expectations  of  recovery.  It 
must  be  'known  to  all  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  witness  such  cases,  that 
occasionally  they  are  cut  short  by  a 
sudden  fit  of  an  epileptic  character. 
The  patient  becomes  more  excited, 
struggles  hard  to  Uberate  himself,  till 
at  length  he  is  convulsed,  and  ere  per- 
haps medical  aid  is  procured,  he  is 
a  corpse.  This  must  ever  be  borne  in ' 
mind ;  and  we  can  never  feel  satisfied 
as  to  the  state  of  a  patient  in  delirium 
tremens  till  he  has  had  refreshing 
sleep  of  some  hours'  duration,  and  has 
lost  his  fancies  and  his  horrors.  It 
may  always  be  considered  favourable 
if  he  is  willing  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  his  medical  attendant,  and 
can  be  persuaded  to  take  his  food  and 
medicine.  Excessive  tremor  and  pro- 
fuse perspiration  are  both  unfavoura- 
ble symptoms,  as  they  are  indicative  of 
a   very  exhausted   condition   of  the 
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BciToiu  power,  and  their  Yery  pre- 
gence  tends,  of  course,  to  increase  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  that 
stimulating  tonics — as,  for  instance, 
the  Tinct.  Gentians  Comp.  with  Am- 
monia—are of  use.  The  weaker  the 
Physical  powers  become,  the  more  do 
he  spectral  illusions  increase.  In  the 
&tal  cases  of  delirium  tremens  which 
I  ha^e  seen,  death  took  place  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  disorder,  with  the 
exception  of  one  patient,  who  lived 
between  three  weeks  and  a  month.  I 
am  inclined,  therefore,  to  look  favoura- 
bly on  those  cases  which  have  passed 
over  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  no  very  unfavourable 
symptom  has  arisen,  thoueh,  in  de- 
^ance  of  all  ordinary  remedies,  sleep 
has  not  been  produced. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  must 
again  plead  the  interest  of  the  subject 
as  an  excuse  for  its  length;  and,  in 
taking  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present, 
intimate  it  to  be  my  intention  to  for- 
ward to  you  any  very  interesting  cases 
of  disoise  that  may  come  before  my 
notice  from  time  to  time,  bavins;  learnt 
much  myself  from  the  valuable  con- 
tributions contained  in  the  Medical 
Gazsttx,  ip  return  for  which  I  venture 
to  send  my  humble  offerings. 

5,  M ulcnve  Place,  Plymoatb, 
July  ISth,  1847. 
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THERAPEUTIC    EFFECTS    OF   THE 

EXTERNAL   APPLICATION    OF 

THE  ACONITUM  NAPELLUS. 

Bt    John   Gxantbam,    F.R.C.S. 


Those  ulcers  which  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  with  the  aconite  are 
of  a  sphacelated  and  phagedenic  cha- 
racter, occurring  in  patients  of  a  gouty 
diathesis,  where  there  is  hypertrophy 
of  the  ligamentous  tissue,  and  also  in 
those  ulcers  which  often  assume  a 
sphacelated  action  over  the  resion  of 
varicose  veins.  The  sphacelus  is 
most  superficial  and  cutaneous  in  the 
varicose  limb,  and  deepest  in  true 
podagra;  in  the  latter,  composed  of 
an  abnormal  deposit  (accorainj;  to 
Wollaston's  analysis)  formed  of  the 
urate  of  soda,  with  a  little  of  the  urates 
of  potash  and  lime,  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  animal  matter.    These  ulcerations 


are  very  uncontrollable,  and  most 
acutely  painful,  very  difficult  to  quiet, 
and  still  more  tardy  to  heal :  such  has 
been  my  experience,  and,  instead  of 
finding  we  means  answering  the  end, 
the  converse  has  been  the  result  until 
I  adopted  the  following  mode  of  treaU 
ment,  which  consists  in  the  application 
of  the  monkshood.  The  root,  stem, 
and  leaves  should  be  collected  when 
the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  dried  in  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  t.  e.  "  in  the  shade.'' 
An  infusion  should  be  made  of  the 
whole  plant,  as  I  have  found  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  plant  deficient  in  its  efficacy; 
the  liquor  should  then  be  carefully 
strained  off,  and  a  poultice  made  of  the 
fluid  with  bread,  and  applied  as  hot  as 
the  part  will  bear,  and  tne  heat  main- 
tained by  covering  the  poultice  with 
wadding,  and  changing  the  poultice 
more  frequently.  It  is  of  no  small 
importance,  in  treating  ulcers,  to  keep 
up  the  natural  temperature  of  the  whole 
limb ;  there  is  a  normal  vitality  which 
is  essential  to  the  healing  of  all 
wounds^ 

I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
above  treatment  will  not  at  all  times 
possess  the  same  salutary  therapeutic 
action  on  the  part,  but  am  confident  it 
will  be  found  a  very  beneficial  applica- 
tion in  such  cases  I  have  namea,  after 
regulating  the  general  health,  viz.,  by 
removing  congestion  of  the  brain,  liver, 
or  intestines,  presupposing  such  mav 
be  the  case,  as  I  have  often  seen  such 
a  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the 
visceral  organs  during  the  early  stage 
of  gouty  inflammation.  The  effects  of 
this  dressing  will  be  to  enable  the 
living  part  to  throw  off  the  dead 
matters,  and  assume  a  healthy  process. 
The  aconite  has  been  used  internally 
by  Stoerk  in  gout  and  rheumatism, 
and  subsequent  authors  have  written 
favourably  of  its  effects  when  taken 
internally,  but  its  use  as  an  external 
application  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  medical  prac- 
titioners. 
Crmyford,  Kent,  July  97, 1847. 


mOICAL  APFOINTMBNT. 

Robert  Bbntlbt,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  hss 
been  appointed  to  racoeed  the  late  Edwin  J. 
Qaekett,  Eeq.  in  the  chair  of  Botany  at  the 
Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  6,  16i7. 

Ill  the  last  nnmber  of  this  jomna],  we 
published  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  sixteen  months  since,  be- 
tween the  President  of  the  College  of 
Sorgeont  and  Sir  James  Graham,  rda- 
thre  to  the  issaing  of  a  Supplemental 
Chtirter.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  at  the  period  referred  to,  Tarious 
mmonrt  were  afloat  respecting  the 
proposed  charter ;  and  in  the  Medical 
GAzrrTE,  for  Febmary  27th,  1846,  we 
made  some  remarks  upon  the  subject, 
showing  the  necessity  for  an  imme- 
diate application  to  the  Crown.  From 
the  correapoifdence,  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  it  appears  that  the 
Council  of  the  College  soon  afterwards 
appKed  to  Sir  James  Graham,  stating 
Mefly  their  reasons  for  the  appli« 
cation.  An  answer  was  retiu-ned, 
making  the  issuing  of  the  charter  con- 
ditional on  the  introdoction  of  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  election  into 
the  Council.  This  recommendation 
was  not  followed,  and  the  result  is  that 
nothing  hat  been  done. 

It  is  only  &ir  to  the  Conneil  of  the 
College  to  state  that  they  made  a 
reasonable  request  in  a  very  reasonable 
way  ;  and  although  their  proceedings 
in  the  matter  have  been  hitherto  kept 
secret,  we  infer  from  an  examination 
of  the  documents,  that  they  were  really 
animated  with  a  honi  fidt  desire  to 
remedy  some  of  the  defectsof  the  charter 
of  1843.  The  pnblieation  dl  tiieb  re- 
•oliitions  at  the  time  might  haTeaared 
^e  Coooeil  from  much  obkiqoy,  but  it 
would  probably  have  had  the  eflfect  of 
patting  an  end  to  all  negotiation  on 
the  subject 

The  Council,  in  making  this  appli- 


cation, had  in  view  two  objects.  Oar 
readers  are  aware  that  there  are  two 
lists  of  fellows,— the  one  containing 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected 
under  the  authority  of  the  charter,  ia 
December  1843,  and  the  other,  of  those 
members  who  were  not  elected  untfl 
August  1844.  These  lists  clash  with 
each  other,  and  the  Council  very  pro- 
perly desire  to  unite  the  two,  and  to 
place  the  names  of  the  fellows  in  the 
order  of  seniority  according  to  the 
diplomas  of  membership.  It  is  impoo- 
sible  to  take  exception  to  this  request^ 
and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
when  the  charter  gave  power  to  the 
College  to  form  two  lists  of  members, 
it  did  not  at  the  same  time  enjoin  that 
the  names  should  be  classified  on  an 
equitable  principle. 

The  most  important  resolution,  and 
that  which  will  excite  most  mterest  in 
the  profession  at  the  present  time,  Is, 
the  proposed  admission  to  the  fellow* 
ship  by  ballot,  and  without  esamina^ 
tion,  of  members  of  a  certain  standing; 
The  conditions  tmder  which  this  ballot 
is  to  take  place  may  appear  more  re- 
stricted than  necessary;  but  this,  we 
apprehend,  is  rather  because  so  many 
junior  members  of  the  profession  have, 
under  the  charter,  been  made  fellows 
without  having  undergone  examina^ 
tion,  and  without  possessing  any  par- 
ticular amount  of  professional  know- 
ledge to  entitle  them  to  the  honour. 
They  cannot  be  unmade,  and  the 
Council  now  propose  to  proceed  on  a 
plan  which  it  appears  to  us  they  should 
have  adopted  in  the  first  instance,  t.  #• 
seniority  of  standing  in  the  profession. 
Had  it  been  made  a  primary  rule  in 
carrying  out  the  original  charter,  that 
no  person  shonld  be  eligible  to  the 
fellowship  who  was  not  of  at  least 
twelve  or  fifteen  years*  standing,  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  would  have 
been  much  less  discontent.  It  was  the 
preference  of  yoong  and  scaieely  known 
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BiemheiBy  without  any  special  merits 
lo  TBcouuneiid  theniy  over  those  who 
had  been  in  practice  for  yean  before 
these  juveniles  had  commenced  their 
medical  education,  that  gave  just 
l^ronnds  for  universal  dissatis&ction. 
The  Conncil  propose  to  apply  a  remedy 
for  this  grievance  by  admitting  as 
fellows,  on  certain  terms,  those  who 
were  members  of  the  College  on  the 
14th  September,  1843  (the  date  of  the 
barter),  and  who  shall  be  of  tw€niff 
femrt*  standing  in  the  profession.  We 
should  have  thought  that  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  would  have  been  a  better 
period  for  selection ;  but  we  presume 
that  the  reason  for  fixing  twenty  years 
is  in  order  to  prevent  a  large  and  sud- 
den increase  in  the  number  of  fellows. 
The  old  members  who  accept  this  ofier 
of  the  ballot  must  be  able  to  produce 
certificates  of  strict  moral  integrity, 
«nd  of  high  professional  acquirements 
•as  practical  surgeons,  from  seven  mem-* 
hen  of  the  College,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  fellows,  and  shall  have  a  per- 
«>nal  knowledge  of  the  candidate.  If 
admitted,  they  are  required  to  pay  the 
same  fee  as  that  paid  by  members  who 
become  iiellows  by  examination.  It  is 
fiirther  proposed  that  all  who  were 
members  of  the  College  on  the  i4th 
September,  1843,  shall  take  precedence 
•on  the  chronological  list,  according  to 
the  date  of  their  diplomas  as  member^. 
In  replying  to  this  api^ication^  Sir 
James  Graham  commences  by  hinting 
to  the  Council  that  the  time  granted 
by  the  original  charter  was  long  enough 
iot  the  detection  and  rectification  of  all 
omiisions ;  a  proposition  which,  how- 
ever, refbtes  itMlf  in  the  Cut,  that  the 
•omisnotts  really  do  exist,  and  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  memben,  they  require 
Kctifytng.  The  late  Home  Secretary 
uifers  that  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  application  would»  by  increasing 
the  number  of  fellows  without  giving 


9pen  proofs  of  their  superior  qualifioft* 
tions,  tend  to  lower  the  grade  of  the 
fellowship,  and  render  it  less  worthf 
as  an  object  of  ambition  to  those  who 
aim  at  a  high  standard  of  professional 
education. 

This  reasoning  appears  very  plau- 
sible ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  put  matters 
in  their  true  light.  The  Council  find 
that  in  selecting  the  fellows,  men  of 
'*  superior  qualifications"  have,  through 
inadvertency,  been  most  unjustly 
overlooked;  and  we  think  it  would 
not  be  difficult  Co  show  that  men  of 
very  inferior  qualifications  have,  of 
course  by  mere  accident,  been  pre* 
ferred  to  them.  The  Council  have 
taken  care  to  place  the  most  guarded 
restrictions  on  the  admission  of  jnem« 
bers  without  examination;  and  these 
restrictions  are  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  members  who  may  become  candi* 
dates  for  the  fellowship  by  ballot,  are 
not  likely  to  be  men  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  title.  •  In  our  view^ 
while  an  act  of  injustice  will  be  to  e 
certain  extent  removed  by  their  adois* 
sion,  their  presence  among  the  Fellows 
will  rather  tend  to  confer  additionsl 
honour  upon  the  class.  Sir  Jamee 
Ghraham  appears  to  us  to  overrate  the 
consequences  of  conceding  this  privi* 
lege  to  the  College.  Memben  of 
twenty  yemrtf  standing  are  not  so  very 
numerous  as  he  supposes;  and  the 
rules  of  the  College  would  probabljr 
reduce  the  number  of  those  who  could 
become  candidates  for  the  fellowship^ 
to  at  least  one-third  of  the  whole.  The 
inconvenience  to  which  it  is  considered 
this  proposition  would  give  rise,  is 
therefore  purely  imaginary. 

So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  there 
appears  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
issuing  of  the  charter;  but  we  now 
come  to  the  objection  which  hae 
proved  fatal  to  the  scheme.  The 
yearly  election  of  Fellows  into  the 
Council  fellows  the  order  of  seniority  ; 
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but  if  the  name  of  an  individual  be 
proposed  twice  without  election,  it  is 
for  ever  passed  over.  We  confess  that 
this  rule  has  always  appeared  to  us 
artificial  and  unsatisfactory.  All  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  it  is  proper 
to  take  the  order  of  seniority ;  but  we 
think  that  the  nomination  of  members 
of  Council,  should  nOt  be  made  to  rest 
upon  the  accidental  position  of  names; 
nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  that  be- 
eause  a  name  has  been  twice  passed 
over,  a  Fellow  should  be  disqualified 
from  again  offering  himself.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  such  an 
arrangement  should  have  been  made, 
for  it  is  assuredly  not  adapted  for  se- 
curing the  services  of  efficient  men, 
since  efficiency  for  such  an  office  is 
neither  dependent  upon  the  position 
of  a  name  on  a  list,  nor  upon  the  fact 
that  a  man  ought  to  be  successful  on 
bis  two  first  trials.  It  appears  to  us 
that  it  would  be  far  more  equitable  to 
limit  the  number  of  names  which 
might  be  yearly  proposed,  and  to  re- 
quire that  candidates  for  the  office 
should  be  of  at  least  fifteen  years' 
standing  in  the  profiession.  This  would 
be  giving  a  proper  degree  of  power  to 
the  Fellows,  and  it  would  leave  them 
an  ample  field  for  the  selection  of 
competent  men. 

It  is,  then,  on  the  ground  of  this 
nomination  by  rotation,  that  an  objec- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  issuing  of 
the  Supplemental  Charter.  The  Coun- 
cil propose,  and  we  think  most  justly, 
that  every  Fellow,  whether  now  such 
or  to  be  admitted  without  examination 
hereafter,  should  take  rank  according 
to  the  date  of  his  membership.  This 
is  a  point  which  it  appears  to  us  ought 
to  be  insisted  on ;  for  nothing  could  be 
more  preposterous  than  to  place  a  man 
of  twenty  years'  standing,  and  whose 
name  was  omitted  from  the  original 
charter,  not  through  any  fault  or  dis- 
qualification on  his  part,  below  that  of 


one  who  had  not  even  commenced  his 
professional  studies  when  the  other 
had  completed  them !  8ir  James 
Ghraham,  however,  insists  upon  this 
"order  of  precedence,"—!,  e.  by 
date  of  fellowship,  and  not  of  pro- 
fessional standing,  being  maintained, 
unless  the  mode  of  election  into 
the  Council  be  changed.  His  ob* 
jection  to  the  proposition  of  the  Coun- 
cil is,  "that,  for  the  next  seventeen 
years,  none  of  the  young  fellows  could 
calculate  with  any  certainty  on  his 
chance  of  election  to  the  Council ;  and 
the  unlimited  (?)  introduction  of  the 
certificated  fellows,  which  will  probably 
be  received  with  jealousy  by  those  who 
come  in  upon  examination.  Will  be- 
come a  more  palpable  grievance,  and 
will  be  more  deeply  resented."  Whether 
the  alteration  which  he  suggests  be 
made  or  not,  we  do  not  believe  that, 
for  the  next  seventeen  years,  any  of 
the  *' young  fellows"  can  calculate 
upon  their  election  into  the  Council. 
There  are  too  many  before  them :  and, 
because  they  have  been  admitted  with 
examination,  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  that  older  members  who 
have  been  unjustly  excluded,  and 
who  would  have  considered  it  a 
degradation  to  offer  themselves  for 
examination  before  their  juniors, 
have,  by  a  tardy  act  of  justice,  been 
placed  ia  the  position  which  they 
ought  to  have  had  on  the  11th  De- 
cember, 1843.  It  is  besides  absurd 
to  state  that  there  will  be  an  "un- 
limited" introduction  of  certificated 
fellows,  —  the  fact  being  that  the 
admission  by  ballot  is  so  limited  as, 
from  this  cause  alone,  to  be  likely  to 
give  rise  to  some  dissatisfaction  among 
the  members.  If,  as  Sir  James  Graham 
asserts,  the  examined  fellows  would 
view  with  jealousy  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted  without  examination,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  feeling  would  be  very 
much  misplaced : — ^it  would  be  like  the 
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Jealottfty  of  a  janior  in  respect  to  the 
elevation  of  a  senior,  who  had  been 
excladed  from  an  honour  by  no  fault 
of  his  own,  and  who  declined  seeking 
it  by  a  course  which  implied  degrada- 
tion. If  Sir  James  Graham  will  pro- 
enre  a  list  of  the  fellows  yet  admitted 
by  examination,  with  the  dates  of  their 
diplomas  as  members,  we  venture  to  af- 
firm that  the  majority  will  be  found  to 
be  wider  twenty  years'  standing  in  the 
profession  ;  and  they  would  therefore 
be  unqualified  for  admission  by  ballot, 
nnder  the  proposed  Supplemental  Char- 
ter. This  alleged  grievance,  therefore, 
suggested  by  the  late  Home  Secretary, 
is  more  imaginary  than  real. 

Although  we  wholly  dissent  from  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
we  agree  in  the  conclusion,  that  the 
mode  of  election  into  the  Council 
should  be  changed.  '  He  suggests  that 
the  members  should  be  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  those  who  had  been  fel- 
lows for  at  least  ten  years,  or  fellows 
and  members  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years,  and  he  states  that  an  alteration 
of  thLs  kind  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
order  of  precedence  among  the  fel- 
lows. We  do  not  see  how  a  different 
order  of  precedence  than  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Council  can  be  adopted ; 
and  we  therefore  think  that  the  pro- 
position respecting  the  alteration'  in 
the  mode  of  election,  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. The  present  method  is  de- 
cidedly objectionable,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  a  single  reason  in 
its  favour,  except  that  it  apparently 
gives  to  all  fellows  a  chance  of  elec- 
tion in  turn.  This  chance  of  election 
should,  however,  in  our  opinion,  rest 
upon  some  stronger  basis  than  mere 
numerical  rotation. 

We  also  decidedly  object  to  the  pro* 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Council, 
that  members  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
who  become  fellows  by  ballot,  should 


pay  the  same  fee  on  admission  as  those 
who  were  admitted  by  examination. 
This  can  only  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  fine.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  they  should  pay  for  a  title  which 
men  of  inferior  standing  and  attain- 
ments obtained  gratuitously,  in  1843, 
either  by  mistake,  by  mere  accident,  or 
by  the  industrious  and  timely  exertions 
of  influential  friends ! 

We  do  not  think  that  Sir  George 
Grey  would  be  found  more  obdurate 
than  Sir  James  Graham ;  and  although 
along  time  has  elapsed  since  this  cor- 
respondence took  place,  we  trust  that 
having  by  their  application  shown  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  Supplemental 
Charter,  the  Council  will  not  relax 
their  efforts  to  obtain  it.  The  only 
plans,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  which 
are  open  to  them,  are — 1st,  to  re- 
main in  itatu  quo,  which  is  decidedly 
objectionable  when  it  is  now  proved 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  Charter, 
which,  as  they  themelves  admit,  re- 
quire removal.  2nd,  to  demand  an 
entirely  new  Charter,  and  to  nomi- 
nate the  fellows  on  more  equitable 
principles,  retaining  only  on  the  list, 
as  d€  jure  fellows,  those  who  have 
become  so  by  examination,  and  giving 
them  precedence  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  .diplomas.  Would  this 
be  unjust  to  those  whose  names  are  on 
the  present  lists  P — assuredly  not.  Un- 
der a  legal  limitation  of  the  number  of 
fellows,  there  are  some  who  occupy 
the  place  of  others  who  have  been 
improperly  excluded  i  hence  it  is  a 
mero  act  of  justice  that  such  a  trans* 
position  should  be  made.  A  man  can- 
not be  said  to  lose  a  title  conferred  on 
him  by  a  mistake,— to  which  he  had 
no  definable  right ;  and  after  all,  the 
injustice  of  summarily  displacing  those 
who  have  been  thus  chosen,  is  assu- 
redly not  so  great  as  the  eoniinued  ex* 
ehuum  of  others  who  have  a  stronger 
claim  to  the  fellowship.    There  may  be 
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kgal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  theadoptioa 
of  this  plan,  but  we  prefer  it,  because 
it  IB  like  the  ezcdlent  legal  remedy  for 
lU  acts  of  iojtistice,— a  ventre  4e  novo. 
When  there  was  once  a  remoTal  of  the 
oldCharter— a  iaft«^riiM»— theCoaneil 
voold  be  better  able  to  profit  by  the 
experienoe  of  the  pasty  and  mske  a  se- 
lection of  fellows  upon  more  equitable 
principles.  Srd,  The  only  other  plan 
open  to  them  is  to  adopt  the  snggestion 
of  Sir  James  Grahami— alter  the  mode 
of  electtout  and  act  under  a  Supple- 
mental  Charter.  This  may  not  be  a 
perfect  remedy,  but  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
lend,  in  some  degree,  to  lemoTe  the 
gronnds  of  dissatis&ctioa  created  by 
the  Charter  of  1843. 


KthiclMK. 


Th€  Nature  and  Functions  of  the  Swrn- 
pathetic  Nervet.  By  Joseph  Swan, 
8vo.  pp  55.  Longman  and  Co., 
London,  184Z. 
The  nomeous  Taluable  publications, 
on  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  put  forth  by 
the  author  of  this  essay,  must  always 
secure  to  Mr.  Swan  a  place  among  the 
many  distinguished  anatomists  of  the 
nineteenth  ceutuir,  whose  labours  have 
been  devoted  to  the  task  of  displaying 
the  complicated  structure  and  myste- 
lious  physiological  influences  of  the 
aervoufi  system.  The  present  memoir 
appears  to  be  intended  as  a  supplement 
to  the  author's  previous  woras  on  the 
sympathetic  nerve:  it  contains  many 
interesting  anatomical  Ikchi,  and  some 
Ineenions,  but  perhaps  not  altogether 
indisputable,  physiological  omnions. 
It  i«,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author,  unlike  the  generality  of  mo- 
dem writers  on  anatcyny,  does  not 
always  adhere  to  that  clear  and  terse 
descriptive  style  wbich  is  alone  soited 
to  the  narration  of  distinct  matters  of 
&ct  and  plain  opinions. 

The  following  extract,  containing  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  anatomical  arraoge- 
nent  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  in  the  four  great  classes  of  the 
▼ertebrata,  wiU,  we  think,  prove  suf- 


ficiently interesting  to  our  readers  t» 
induce  them  to  inquire  still  further 
into  the  author's  views  respecting  the 
comparative  influence  exerted  by  this 
system  in  the  several  classes  ofanimals» 

**  Jtfemma/ia.— In  man  snd  mammslia,  if 
tiie  paitBOOiuiectad  with  the  head  be  inquired 
into,  witbost  any  lelBieBOBto  mefepraai* 
nences  of  bone,  it  will  appear  that  there  ia> 
the  laixest  oenrical  ganglion  in  proportioQ 
to  the  nerves  it  nsaally  oommonieates  with, 
but  that  it  comtponds  aion  with  some 
branches  of  the  carotid  artery,  fad  eapeeiaUy 
thoie  Buppljing  the  nose  and  palate,  thaa 
with  any  other  parts  oonneeted  with  the  head 
and  feee  that  it  eaa  bs  ooBparsd  with* 
There  is  the  largest  saperior  thorade  gn- 
glion  in  proportion  to,  and  for  saplying,  the 
vertebral  artery,  and  for  oommanieating  with 
the  cervical  neives.  The  thondo  gangfia 
are  generally  large  in  proportion  lo  the  iA» 
teroostal  nerves  ;  they  are  so  for  supplying 
the  aorta  and  interooital  arteriei,  and  par* 
ticniarly  for  supplying  the  vasenkr  lete  in  the 
porpoise,  as  for  as  the  nuddle  of  the  thonuK, 
bat  not  lower  down ;  also  for  oonneoting  the 
nerves  of  the  Inngs  with  those  of  the  respi^ 
rstory  miiseles,  and  forfonningthe  splandi- 
nie  nerves,  whioh  are  eonvaniantly  oonoea* 
trated  in  the  huge  semilonar  ganglion  for 
rapplying  the  extensive  viaoenu  The  Inmbar 
gangKa  are  large  when  a  great  amount  of 
branches  is  sent  by  them  to  the  viseera  and 
the  aortic  plezas,  or  when  the  ipinal  nerves 
require  to  be  freely  connected  with  the 
heart,  for  insuring  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  to  the  parts  they  supply.  The  sacral 
ganglia  vary  in  sise  in  nan  sad  diffisraat 
animals ;  they  bear  alarge  proportion  to  the 
spinal  nerves  and  the  extremities,  and 
therefore,  as  well  as  on  soooimt  of  the  smd 
quantity  of  the  vaaonkr  rote,  do  not  exist* 
or  are  extremely  diminntive,  in  the  porpoiae. 
lliey  give  very  imall  branches  to  the  arte- 
ries and  ligaments,  fot,  and  absorbents,  but 
very  large  ones  to  be  oomhteed  with  the 
sacral  nerves,  and  through  them  with  the  mt» 
teries  of  the  limbs.  The  single  ganglioa 
exists  for  connecting  tiie  two  oords  together ; 
in  animals  with  tails  it  is  largest,  and  isoftsn 
repeated  bwer  down  in  the  tail. 

*'  Birdi, — In  birds,  the  small  superior 
cervical  ganglion  connects  the  several  nerves 
is  eommanioaeBS  with ;  its  proportion  eor- 
rasponds  moat  with  the  brsaehes  ef  the  fifkb* 
and  the  arteries  of  the  nose  and  palate.  The 
usual  prolongation  accompanying  the  carotid 
artery  is  small ;  the  more  principal  cord 
aooompaaies  the  vertebral  artery,  and  u  at- 
tached by  a  small  ganglion  to  the  anterior 
trunk  of  each  cervical  nerve,  and  the  whole 
number,  in  proportion  to  the  spinal  marrow, 
is  more  than  equivnleat  to  the  iaige  superior 
thoracic  ganglion  of  mammalia,  some  si- 
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for  tbe  Dsmfar  in  di/U 
teMtbifds.  Tbeffmnglkortbethonciepov. 
tiiHi  are  anitod  with  mate  or  fewer  thonune 
Bpiml  gugtift  below  the  first,  acoofdii^  to 
ihdr  Biimber,  ao  thai  they  aoite  with  ax.  in 
tiie  ewao,  and  four  in  the  goUea  eagle,  and 
Mid  off  braachei  which  fora  an  extensive 
pknts  at  the  sides  of  the  vertehne,  reseoi- 
bKng  that  of  the  spjanohnic  nerres  m  man, 
bat  it  is  mum  eoaneolsd  with  branches  of 
Uk  inlereostal  arteries  ;  from  this  pkoEus, 
in  ooomaetioa  with  the  synpathctic  and 
spinal  gaagha,  the  aoBSll  semilAnar  gaagMa 
c<nfry  their  power  to  the  viscera,  and  oom- 
s  with  the  nenres  of  the  opposite  side 
the  esilac  and  soperior  mesenterio  arte- 
Larger  thesaeie  gaagfis  and  smaller 
r  do  not  probably  differ  moch  from 
the  levwse  order  which  takes  place  in  maa- 
msliSfandconldaotbeso  well  acoommodaled 
birds.  The  other  gangtis,  corresponding 
with  the  hunbar  and  sacral,  communicate 
with  tbe  spinal  nerves  by  small  branches ; 
the  fsnglia  are  small,  bat  proportionate  to 
the  Bseaof  tbe  kidney,  lower  part  of  the  in- 
tfsrtaeis,  the  arteries,  and  spinal  nerves. 

"  AmpMbia. — In  amphibia,  the  snake  has 
only  the  saperior  cervical  ganglion,  and  the 
psiatioe,  distinct  and  fleshy,  while  aU  the  rest 
are  plsxifona«  There  is  not  a  ganglion  in 
the  place  o#  the  saperior  cerv^  in  the 
turtle,  bat  similar  branches  to  the  vidian, 
and  others  pass  apwards  lor  the  same  pur- 
poser  as  if  they  proceeded  from  a  ganglion. 
From  the  extensive  msmbranons  superior 
thorsde  ganglion  in  the  turtle,  branches  are 
sent  to  iom  the  cervical  nerves,  in  the  al- 
ligator,  corresponding  bruiohes  pass  from 
nnawnnis  small  ganglia  attached  to  a  pro- 
lon^itioa  in  the  vertebral  canal,  as  in  birds, 
bnt  do  not  adhere  to  the  cervical  nerves  as  in 
tbem,  hat  only  commanicate  by  branches. 
In  other  reapecCa,  the  thoracic  portion  in  the 
turtle,  and  alligator,  and  crocodile,  is  similar 
to  that  in  birds.  The  splanchnic  nerves  are 
krge,  bnt  are  derived  from  very  small  gan- 
^is,  or  from  only  ssaall  plexuses  attached 
to  a  slender  prolongation.  In  mammalia,  if 
the  ganglia  in  the  prolongation  are  very  small, 
the  prolongation  is  large,  but  in  amphibia  it 
issmaU. 

"  FUket. — In  fishes,  the  first  distinct  gan« 
gKon  sends  up  a  branch  to  join  the  fifth  and 
par  vagam,  and  after  the  splanchnic  nervea 
are  given  off,  the  prolongatien  aod  its  ganglia 
am  ooatinacd  dowawanls  to  communicate 
with  the  spinal  nerveSfgive  off  the  spermatic, 
and  psss  on  each  side  of  the  aorta  to  the 
taiL"  -^ 
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MKDICAL  EYrOINCB  IN  A  CA8B  OF 
POISOKINO  BT  ARSENIC. 

Wb  extract  the  following  from  the  report  of 
a  trial  (for  poisoning)  of  a  woman  naaiad 
Lennox,  which  took  place  at  the  Newcaptla 
Assizes,  on  Friday  last.  While  the  evidenea 
reilecto  credit  upon  the  witnesses,  it  gives  a 
fair  outline  of  the  course  of  examination 
adopted  on  these  occasions.  Tbe  woman  won 
charged  with  poisoning  her  husband  byaras- 
nic  She  was  proved  to  have  gone  to  one 
shop  to  buy  poison  under  the  pretence  of  de- 
stroying raU ;  and  atanother,  where  she  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  an  ounoe,  she  stated  that 
it  was  for  destroying  bugs.  On  tbe  same  d^ 
she  was  proved  to  have  fiude  a  pnddhig  for 
her  husband*  which  he  ate  for  hia  dinner* 
By  a  very  remaikable  coincidence,  the  maa 
was  soon  afterwards  attacked  with  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  arMnic,  under  which  he  sank  ; 
and  by  an  equally  singular  coincideace,  arsa* 
nic,  as  the  medical  evidence  shows,  was  un^- 
equivocally  detected  in  the  body  1  Hie  coun- 
sel for  the  prisoner  suggested  this  was  one  of 
those  **  strange  and  unsocountable  acddeata" 
which  every  now  and  then  occur ;  and  he 
contended  that  there  was  no  conc/astot 
proof  that  the  deenued  had  died  from  Me 
effects  of  areenic  at  ait  I  We  object  both  to 
his  logic  and  his  cbessistry,  bat  on  these 
matters  we  leave  onr  readcirs  to  decide  for 
themselves.  The  woman  was  of  coarse  ac- 
quitted. 

Dr.  Fbnwick. — Is  a  doctor  of  medicaie 
at  North  Shields.  Had  seen  deceased  April 
7th,  1846,  for  the  first  time.  He  com- 
plaiiied  of  purging,  which  he  had  had  fior 
nine  months.  He  did  not  complain  of  muck 
pain.  Continued  under  witness's  care  17 
days.  He  then  said  he  had  been  well  lor 
nearly  a  week.  Never  saw  him  alive  again. 
It  was  a  little  after  7  o'clock  on  the  3d  of 
July  witness  saw  him.  He  was  then  dead. 
Assisted  Dr.  Coward  at  a  poet-mortem 
examinatioa  on  the  7th.  Examined  the 
cavities  of  the  head,  che^  and  bowels.  The 
appearance  of  the  stomach,  and  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  smsU  intestines,  showed  ioflam- 
mation,  chiefly  in  the  stomach,  and  be- 
coming less  as  they  proceeded  lower  down* 
There  was  congestion  of  the  lungs.  There 
was  disease  of  the  heart  and  the  vessels  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  The  liver  was  rather  dis- 
eased. The  heart  was  greatly  enlarged. 
The  large  vessel  had  a  bony  deposit.  The 
other  arteries  were,  generally  speaking*  in  a 
diseased  condition.  Should  say  some  irri* 
tant  poison  had  been  the  canie  ^f  death. 
Applied  some  tests  to  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  which  induced  witness  to  believe 
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tiiBt  anenic  was  prasent.  Took  awmj  the 
ttomaoh  and  duodenum,  and  the  contents 
of  each,  separately.  They  were  left  in  the 
care  of  Mr.  Coward.  Conld  not  form  an 
opinion  of  the  time  the  poison  bad  been 
ti^en  before  death.  CroU'^xwmned, — 
The  liver  was  attached  to  the  bowels.  Parg> 
ing  may  accompany  inflammation  of  the 
boweb.  Most  commonly  there  is  constipa- 
tion. Inflammation  of  the  stomach  is  yery 
xare.  Brown  patches  on  the  stomach  are 
nsoally  fonnd  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  The  inflammation  is  nsnally  lo- 
calized. In  other  cases  there  is  diiFased  or 
general  inflammation.  In  a  recent  case  one 
does  not  expect  inflammation  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. Did  not  in  this  case  examine  it.  Violent 
pain  nsoally  accompanies  death  by  arsenic. 
It  may  take  place  without  any  pain.  In 
many  cases  there  are  oonTulsions;  not 
generally.  In  most  instances  the  deadi  is  a 
serere  one,  unless  coma  comes  on.  The 
brain  in  this  esse  presented  no  appearance 
of  disease. 

Mr.  HsNRT  Coward. — Is  a  surgbon  at 
North  Shields.  Assisted  Dr.  Fenwick  in 
opening  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Witness 
gave  t£s  stomach  and  its  contents  to  Dr. 
Glover.  Agrees  generally  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Fenwick.  Cron-ejMimined. 
^-The  inflammation  might  be  produced  by 
natural  causes,  or  it  might  be  produced  by 
an  irritant  poison.  Gave  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  to  Dr.  Glover  in  a  stoppered 
bottle.  Got  the  bottle  from  the  suiigery. 
Iliey  were  washed  out  with  distilled  water. 

Dr.    ROBBRT   MoRTtMKK   GlOVUR. — Is 

a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence  in  the  medical  school 
of  Newcaslle-npon-iyne.  Received  the 
stomach  and  the  duodenum,  and  the  con- 
tents, from  Mr.  Coward,  llie  stomach  was 
intensely  inflamed,  and  there  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  yellow  powder.  It  was  in  very 
•mall  quantity — mere  specks.  Took  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  boiled  them  with 
a  little  acetic  acid.  Filtered  the  liquid,  and 
applied  trial  tests.  Passed  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  one  portion  of  the  fluid. 
Obtained  a  yellow  precipitate.  Added  the 
ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver  to  another  por- 
tion, and  obtained  a  yellow  precipitate. 
Added  the  ammoniaco-snlphate  of  copper  to 
another  portion,  and  obtained  a  greenish 
colour  with  a  slight  precipitate.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  satisfied  witness  that 
anenic  was  firesent.  One  of  these  precipi- 
tates was  sulphuret  of  arsenic  or  orpiment ; 
the  others  would  be  arsenites  of  silver  and 
ooTOer.  Took  anotherportion  of  the  filtered 
flidd,  added  a  little  muriatic  add,  having 
previously  tested  it;  boiled  it  with  small 
pieces  of  copper,  which  became  black.  Took 
the  pieces  of  copper  and  dried  them  carefully, 


heated  them  in  a  test  tube,  and  obtained  a 
sublimate  composed  of  a  metallic-like  film, 
and  a  white  rim  above  the  metallic  film.  Ex- 
amined the  ring  with  a  microscope,  and  dis- 
covered octohedral  crystals  with  triangular 
faces ;  these  were  crystals  of  arsenious  add. 
Took  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces ;  boiled  them  in  water  and 
aoedc  add,  filtered  the  fluid,  and  tested  it 
in  a  Marsh's  apparatus.  Obtained  distinct 
arsenical  stains.  Produces  them.  They  are 
a  little  fainter  than  at  first ;  the  stains  of  an- 
timony  are  black.  These  stains  show  that 
the  fluid  contained  arsenic.  Tried  these 
experiments  twice ;  once  with  a  new  appara- 
tus. There  wss  no  doubt  of  the  presence  of 
arsenic ;  it  must  have  been  in  some  quantity. 
Cross-examined. — Will  not  say  podtively 
there  was  more  than  a  grain ;  tUnks  it  pro- 
bable tiiere  was  more.  In  Marsh's  test  used 
sine  and  sulphuric  add.  Zinc  contains 
arsenic ;  sulphuric  add  does  when  it  is  made 
from  pyrites ;  arsenic  is  a  component  part 
of  glass.  Would  always  wish  to  use  Marsh's 
test  in  conjunction  with  others ;  would  not 
wish  to  trust  to  it  alone ;  it  may  be  used  so 
as  to  be  free  from  any  doubt.  Water  was 
used  in  boiling  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach; the  filtered  liquid  was  mixed  with 
organic  matter.  The  liquid  tests,  except 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  vomit  to  trust 
to  alone,  where  there  is  animal  mat- 
ter present  to  any  connderable  extent. 
Cadmium  would  pro^.^2ce  the  same  appear- 
ancea  as  arsenic  whe  i  tested  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  A  mony  gives  a  totally 
different  predpitate.  Does  not  think  tin 
would  give  similar  {ypearances  as  arsenic. 
Never  tested  it  with  t'  t  view.  Orfila  was 
once  of  opinion  that  arsenic  existed  in  the 
bones.  Bldieves  he  \\:  s  since  retrscted  that 
opinion.  The  stomach  did  not  present 
any  very  characteristic  mark  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  It  presented  appearances  which 
arsenic  might  wdl  cause,  but  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  it. 

In  answer  to  questions  fnm.  the  JanoR, 
the  witness  said  he  did  not  idy  much  on 
the  trial  tests.  They  were  used  in  con- 
junction  with  others.  The  conclusive  test 
is  Rdnsch's,  producing  the  peculiar  crystals 
of  arsenic. 

Re-examined. — ^The  arsenic  found  did  not 
proceed  from  the  zinc — the  sulphuric  acid— 
or  the  glass.  Witness  tested  the  apparatus 
while  it  was  working,  and  there  was  no  ar- 
senic present  before  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach were  introduced. 
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ASIATIC  CHOLKRA. 

Tbb  Indian  mail,  just  arrived,  annooncea,  in 
lettera  from  Dinapore,  that  the  cholera  was 
raTaging  Her  Majesty's  98tb  Regiment; 
64  persons  died  in  the  month  of  May ;  there 
were  170  in  the  hospital  daily.  According 
to  recent  inteUigence,  published  in  the 
Gazette  df  Angsbarg,  the  Asiatic  cholera 
was  stiU  prerailing  at  Tlfiis,  where  it  has 
occasioned  many  deaths. 

FULICINATIKO  ICANNITI. 

That  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  which  is  ob- 
tuned  from  manna,  and  which  gives  the 
sweet  flavoor  to  celery  and  asparagus,  has 
been  lately  converted  by  M.  Sobrero  into 
a  highly  folminating  compound.  Although 
the  process  is  not  published,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  like  fulminating  cotton,  the 
converaon  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids.  It  detonates  by 
percussion  as  violently  as  fulminating  mer- 
eory,  and  produces,  during  explosion,  suffi- 
cient heat  to  ignite  gunpowder.  M.  Sobrero 
has  employed  it  as  a  substitute  for*  fulmi- 
nating mercury  in  percussion-caps.  He 
found  that  a  small  quantity  of  mannite, 
cry«tidtized  from  alcohol,  and  thus  em- 
ployed, discharged  a  gun  as  effectually  as  if 
fnlminatmg  mercury  had  been  used.  Fur- 
ther experiments  are,  however,  required  to 
show  whether  the  mannite  can  be  safely  and 
economically  substituted  for  mercury  in  the 
manufactare  of  percussion-caps. 

A  FBXSSETATITB  AGAINST  STPBII.IB. 

It  is  announced  in  a  late  number  of  V  Union 
M/dicale,  that  a  M.  Debrosse  professes  to 
have  discovered  a  method  of  preservation 
against  attacks  of  syphilis.  The  inventor 
states  '*tbat  any  part  plunged  for  five 
minutes  in  the  prophylactic  liquid  may  be 
esposed  with  impunity  to  the  contact  of 
mucous  membrane  impregnated  with  the 
vima  of  syphilis."  A  mercantile  house  has 
made  a  proposition  to  the  Government  of 
Spam  on  the  subject ;  and  it  has  been  so  far 
seriously  entertained  that  Ae  Government 
has  reCerred  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
tbte  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
New  Castile.  While  the  discussion  was 
proceeding  (with  closed  doors),  a  Dr.  La- 
fond,  of  Bayonne,  accompanied  by  a  member 
of  the  commercial  house  in  question,  ap- 
peared before  the  Academy,  and  read  a 
memoir  on  the  success  whidi  had  attended 
the  use  of  Debrosae's  liquid,  stating  that  it 
waa  an  aaUingent  preparation.  A  committee 
was  dierefore  appointed  to  hiquire  into  the 
Batter ;  and  aooording  to  the  latest  intelli- 
gence, the  meoibers  of  this  committee  were 


busily  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  InTestl. 
gations  on  this  curious  subject. — L'UnUm 
MMeale,  Juillet  31. 

ALLEGED  &APB  FEBPBT&ATED  ON  A  FB* 
MALE  WHILE  UNDER  TBB  INFLUBNOB 
OF  ETHBB, 

That  which  had  been  suspected  as  a  pro- 
bable result,  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
narcotising  agent,  has,  according  to  the 
Gazette  MSdieaie,  actually  oorarred  in 
Paris.  Last  week  a  female  went  to  a  den- 
tist to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  He  advised 
that  it  should  be  stopped ;  and,  to  avoid  the 
pain  of  the  operation,  recommended  his 
patient  to  inhale  the  vapour  of  ether.  What 
passed  while  the  female  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  vapour  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  facta : — ^The  young  female  waa 
observed  to  leave  the  dentist's  house  about 
three  hours  after  ahe  had  entered  it,  in  a 
very  disordered  state.  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  her  employer,  who  could  not 
account  for  her  long  absence.  The  injured 
party,  notwithstanding  the  stupefying  effects 
of  the  ether,  retained  some  recollection  of 
what  had  passed,  and,  from  some  words 
which  fell  from  her,  suspicion  waa  imme- 
diately excited.  She  was  examined  by  a 
pbysidan,  who  reported  that  her  person  had 
been  violated.  The  dentist  has  been  arrested, 
and  is  about  to  be  prosecuted  for  the 
offence.— Gat.  MM.  31  Juillet. 

A  NEW  CURB  FOB  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

M.  Pallas  considers  that  the  sause  of  a 
great  number  of  *'  nervous  affections"  is  to 
be  found  in  the  excessive  infloenoe  of  at- 
mospheric or  terrestrial  electricity.  He 
states  that,  by  adapting  to  bedsteads  glsss 
feet,  and  isolating  them  at  about  eighteen 
inchea  from  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  he 
has  cured  the  patients  sleeping  upon  them 
of  a  host  of  nervous  affections. 

*^*  The  impression  produced  on  the 
mind  has  probably  as  powerful  an  influence 
in  the  cure  as  the  insulation  on  glass. 

STATISTICS  OF  SUICIDES  IN  FARIS. 

By  a  criminal  Report,  for  the  year  1845| 

just  published,  out  of  11,049  deaths,  there 

were  3084  cases  of   suicide, — being    111 

above  the  number  for  1844,  and  only  64 

above  that  of  1843.    Of  the  3084  suicides, 

there  were  2332  males  and  725  females* 

Sixteen  males  and  four    females  had  not 

reached  their  sixteenth  year.     Among  the 

number  were  children  of  7|  8,  and  10  yean. 

There  were    ■ 

From  16  to  21  years   ....    123 

From  21  to  30    „      ....    462 

From  30  to  50     „      ....  1201 

From  50  to  70     „      ....    945 

From  70  to  80    „      ....    203- 

More  than  80     ,,      ....      41 
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Tiking^  the  montbt  of  the  year,  there  were 
«f  tuicidlet  in 

Summer. — ^Jnne,  July,  and  Angart  .  922 
SpftZNO. — Marab,  Apiri],  and  May '!  .  861 
AoTumr. — Sept.  OcL  and  Nov.  .  .  .  756 
Winter. — I>ec.  Jan.  and  Febraary  •  .  545 
Aocordinif  to  the  meiDS  o#  perpetntioD, 
there  were— 

fiy  hangings 1110 

„  drowning  .  '     .      995 

,,  fire-arms  •  .  432 

„  laffooatioD  hy  ebarooal  Taponr  213 

Hie  last  mode  of  lelf- destruction  is  ez- 

ceediogly  preralent  an  the^department  of  the 


The  motWes  were  those  usually  met  with 
"^loTe,  jealoosy,  debauchery,  reverse  of 
Ibrtnne,  doonestic  misery,  and  physical  suf- 
fering.—Gax.  Jf(f<f.  Juillet  31. 

UNIVERSITY    OP    LONDON. 

aC.B.    PIR8T  EXAMINATION.    PASS    EXAMI- 
NATION. 1^7.  ' 

Monday,  August  a.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Anatomif  tmd  Phytiology, 

XMrniMTf,— Mr.    ICiERNAN,    and    Prof. 

Sbarpey. 

1.  Describe  the  Astragalus  and  Os  Calcts 
(mentioning  the  snrfeees  for  the  attaebment 
of  ligaments  and  muscles,  and  the  grooves 
.for  the  passage  of  tendons),  their  articula- 
tions and  connections  with  each  other  and 
with  other  bones,  and  the  movements  which 
take  place  in  the  several  joints  into  the  for- 
mation of  which  they  enter. 

2.  Commencing  at  the  integuments,  de- 
seribe  the  parts  met  with  in  disseding  a 

■  portion  of  the  front  surface  of  the  arm  and 
forearm,  bounded  above  by  a  transverse  line 
drawh  three  inches  above  the  bend  of  the 
^bow,  and  below  by  a  line  crossing  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pronator  teres.  The  dissection 
to  be  carried  to  the  bones. 

3.  Commencing  at  the  integuments,  give 
the  dissection  required  to.  display, — 1st. 
The  conite  of  the  external  carotid  artery, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  division  into 
the  internal  maxillary  and  temporal  arteries, 
pointing  out  its  relations  to  other  parts. 
2nd.  The  course  of  the  lingual  artery  and  its 
branches,  describing  all  the  parts  met  with 
In  Uie  course  of  the  dissection. 

4.  Gire  the  anatomy  of  the  nose,  describing 
Ms  bony  parietes,  its  cartilages,  the  different 
oriices  oommnnicating  with  its  eavitiee,  its 
JkAnt  membrane,    its  bleod«Tessele,    and 


5.  In  what  respects  do  ooDgenital,  oblique, 
and  direct  inguinal  hemisi  diAer  fron  each 
other  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  forma- 
tkm,  and  their  relations  to  the  inguinal 
cavd,  the  spermatic  cord»  and  the  epigaetrie 
•ftery? 


Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

JntHomymd  Phytiology, 

Examiner^ — Mr.  Kibrnan  and  Prof. 
Sharpbt.' 

1 .  Grive  a  deseription  of  the  stomach.:  in* 
dading  its  form,  dimensiovs,  relatire  aitna- 
tion,  and  "ioonneotions ;  the  nature  ai^  ar* 
rangement  of  its  several  doats,  vrit^the 
glands  which  open  on  its  inner  surfiice*;  Ch» 
construction  of  its  pyloric  orifice,  and*  tljEe 
situation  and  mode  of  distribution  of  tlio 
vessels  and  nerves  of  the  organ.  Meotioii 
the  leading  constituents  and  most  character- 
istic properties  of  the  gastrie  joioe,  and  de- 
scribe briefly  the  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomacbb 

2.  Describe  the  origin,  course,  and  dis-*' 
tlribution  of  the  external  and  internal  plantar 
arteries ;  stating  the  steps  of  the.  dinsectioa 
required  to  expose  them,  and  df^cribing  the 
relative  situation  of  the  several  parts  sue- 
cessively  brought  into  view. 

3.  Give  the  disaeetion  reqon-ed  to  b^bg 
into  view  the  origin,  course,  and  distribo-  . 
tion  of  the  tranaversalia  huoseri  (suprR- 
scapular)  and  tranaversalia  colli  arteries; 
describing  the  situation,  relatively  to  the^ 
arteries  and  to  each  other,  of  the  several 
parts  which  must  be  exposed  in  the  dissee 

4tion. 

4.  The  abdominal  rauacles  yad  the  osln 
pubis  being  removed,  describe  the  pelvic 
viscera  as  they  are  seen  in  iUu  in. the  male ; 
and  opening  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra 
through  ita  whole  length,  describe  the  di« 
mensions  of  the  latter  in  its  different  por- 
tions, and  the  internal  surface  of  both,  and 
also  the  appearances,  of  the  anrlhee  of  the 
divided  cavernous  and  spoogy  bodies.  CoR- 
tinuing  the  dissection  from  above  dowa- 
waids  aa  far  aa  the  rectum,  describe  the 
parte  siiuatedbetween  it  and  the  bladder. 

5.  Give  an*  acoount  of  the  form,  situa- 
tion, and  internal  structure  of  the  trachea 
and  of  the  bronchi  as  far  as  the  point  where 
they  enter  the  longs ;  describing  their  reU- 
tions  to  adjacent  parts. 

Tuesday,  August  S.~Bformng,  10  to  1. 

Ckemiiify. 

Bxaminer — Professor  Brandi. 

1.  State  the  specific  gravities  and  the 
atomio  weights  •  or  equivalents,  upon  the 
hjdrogen  scale,  of  the  following  metals,  and 
gtVe  the  symbols  of  their  several  oxides. 

Potassium.  Antimony. 

Iron.  Arsenic. 

Tin.  Manganese. 

Lead.  Mereury. 

2.  Represent  in  symbols  the  ultimate  and 
the  supposed  proxin^te  composition  of  the 
ferroepitmide  and  of  the  firridcj^anide  of 
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pottfsium,  and  ezplam  thdr  respeetiTe  ac- 
tions upon  the  salts  Of  iron. 

3.  What  are  the  ultimate  elements  of 
albumen,  and  hdw  are  those  elements 
puOUaiiteijf     and    qwmiUaifhftfy     deter- 


4^  Give  the  composition  of  iirM  and  of 
wrie  wid,  mad  f^paerfbe  the  principal  meCa- 


lonbpsaa  of  ttiose  snbstanoes. 


an  requested  to  name  the  salt 
held  4b  aqneoos  solution  in  the  bottle  marked 
Jc,  tnd  in  that  marked  B.  They  are  mor- 
ganie  sslu,  and  are  accompanied  b  j  adequate 
teats  for  their  reeognitioo. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6^ 

Materia  Mediea  and  Pharmacy.  ' 

',  '         EjTominer. — Dr.  Perbira. 

1.  You  are  required  to  describe  the  modi' 
of  preparing  tartaric  acid,  to  explain  the 
saceessi^e  steps  of  the  process ;  to  state  the 
oonpodtion;  aatarating  power,  and  cbe- 
wk$l  characteristics  of  this  acid ;  and  to 
fmnt  out  the'  method  of  detecting  the  adul- 
•  leration  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  with  cream 
of  tartar,  and  of  powdered  citric  acid  with 
*tartaric  add. 

^  2.  Enumerate  the  officinal  gum-renns 
obtuned  from  Uie  natural  order  UmbeHi- 
firm:  describe  the  methods  of  obtaining 
them,  their  chemical  composition  and  cha-* 
iJcters,  and*4heir  medicinal  propertieSi  uses 
tad  doses. 

3.  With  what  indigenous  plants  is  hemlock 
&J>k  to  be  confounded,  and  how  woold  you 
disiinguish  it  ? 

4.  "What  are  the  ingredients  of  which  the 
following  preparations  are  composed : — 
JBxiraeium  Ciocynthidit  compontum^  De- 
eoctmm  Aioh  composiium,  and  PUui<e  RAei 
coimporiUT 

d.  Describe  the  most  appropriate  method 
of  combating  poisoning  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
white  arsenic,  oxalic  acid,  and  opium. 

6.  Briefly  state  the  effects,  uses,  and 
doses  of  the  following  substances : — Ela- 
terinm,  strychnia,  serine,  and  bichloride  of 
Bcicuiy. 

AAcmoon,  S  to  C 

Botany. 

r.— Rev.  Prof.  Hsnslow. 


1.  Define,  and  give  examples  (where  the 
eadmils)illnstratingthe  following  termst — 

a,  Epigynus,  O^positis,  Convolatos, 
UmbelU,  Tuber. 

2.  Give  diagnoses  of  the  'feMowing  Or- 
ders :— ConvolvulaoeK ;    Amentaces  ;    LI- 


3.  State  the  more  important  characters  in 
the  following  genera,  and  describe  the  floral 
whorls,  fruit,  and  seed  in  each  : — Dianthos ; 
Bancna ;  Meresrialis ;  Pritfllaria, 
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Matkenuitie$  and  Natural  Pkilotopky, 
Ronth,  E.  J,  (Exhibition),  University  ColL    . 
Edg^T,  £.  R.,  University  College. 
Bridge,  J.,  University  College. 
Gillett,  J.,  Private  tuition. 
Malleson,  W.  T.,  University  College. 
Clare,  J.,  Stonyharst  College. 
Gflcs,  W.,  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware. 
Bamber,  J.,  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware. 
Johnson,  J.,  Stonyhnrst  College. 
Odling,  William,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Ray,  J.,  Wesleyan  Coll.  Inst.,  Taunton. 
Chambers,  B.E.C., Wesley CoU.  Sheffield. 

CAemittry, 
Neale,  R.  (prise  of  books)  Univenity  Coil. 
Betts,  N.  P.,  University  College.   ' 
Sawyers,  J.,  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 
Chambers,  B.  E.C.,  Wesley  Coll.,  Sheffield. 
Playne,  W.,  University  College. 
Ffyer,  W.  H.,Qneen's  College,  BirBingham. 
Beale,  L.  S.,  King's  College. 

Zoology. 
Neak,  R.  (prize  of  books)  Univenity  CoU. 
Beale,  L.  S.,  King's  College. 
Odling,  W.,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Clamct. 
Pringle,   G.    (Exhibition)    St.    Edmund's 

College,  Ware. 
Davies,  £.  C,  Homerton  Collc;ge. 

IIONOVB8  OONrBRBSD   ON   K.  OBFILA  AND 
BARON  BBKSBLIOS* 

Thb  King  of  the  Bdgians.  being  desiroos  of 
oonfening  some  mark  of  distinction  on  M. 
Orfila,  for  the  eminent  services  whidh  he 
has  rendered  to  science,  has  created  him  an 
Officer  of  the  Civil  Order  of  Leopold. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Congress 
of  the  Scandinavian  Naturalists  at  Copen* 
hagen,  on  the  I9th  July,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark conferred  on  Baron  Berselios  the 
Grand  Cross  oi  the  Order  of  Danebrog— « 
dignity  to  which  is  attached  the  title  of  Ex- 
cellency. 


iklfction*  fsom  3iMmt«I^« 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

FUNCTIONS  or  TBB  SPINAL  COBO. 

SoMB  curious  results  have  been  aiforded  by 
an  ingenious  set  of  experiments  perforoMd 
by  M.  Brown-S^quard  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  motor  power  left  in  the  spinal 
cord  alter  separattoa  Iron  the  brain,  com* 
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pared  with  the  power  which  can  be  exerted 
while  its  coiinezion  with  the  brain  is  left  un- 
injured. The  process  which  he  employed 
for  ascertaining  this  consisted  in  suspending 
from  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  posterior 
limbs  of  a  frog  a  light  weight,  sufficient  to 
keep  the  limb  stretched  ;  and  Uien  pinching 
one  of  the  toes,  whereupon  flexion  of  the 
limb  with  its  attached  weight  was  excited. 
By  increasing  the  suspended  weight  until  it 
amouDted  to  more  than  the  animal  by  its 
attempts  at  flexion  of  the  limb  coald  moye, 
a  tolerably  correct  estimate  might  be  formed 
of  the  degree  of  volantary  motor  power  the 
fit>g  was  capable  of  exerting.  Having  de- 
termined this,  he  divided  the  spinal  cord 
below  the  origin  of  the  second  pair  of 
nerves,  and  then  observed  the  effect  which 
■ach  division  had  on  the  motor  power  of  the 
limb.  Immediately  after  the  division,  he 
finds  that  sometimes  the  motor  power  is  for 
the  time  quite  lost,  although  there  generally 
remains  about  one-quarter  or  one-third  of 
what  there  was  before  the  operation ;  at 
other  times  there  is  left  about  one  half,  or 
eyen,  though  very  rarely,  as  much  as  two- 
thirds.  A  frog,  for  example,  which  before 
the  operation  could  raise  a  weight  amounting 
to  60  grammes,  would  not  be  able  immedi- 
ately after  it,  to  raise  any  weight  at  all,  or  one 
amounting  to  ID,  20,  30,  or  40  grammes, 
but  not  so  much  as  60*.  In  five  minutes 
after  the  operation  the  motor  power  is  sen- 
sibly increased,  and  usually  amounts  to  one- 
third,  one  half,  or  even  two-thirds  of  its 
original  amount.  In  fifteen  minutes  it  has 
increased  still  more ;  and  in  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  minutes  generally  amounts  to 
what  it  was  before  the  operation.  In  an 
hour  after  the  operation  its  original  amount 
is  sometimes  doubled,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  it  is  often  trebled.  Arrived  at  this 
degree,  the  motor  power  appears  to  cease 
from  ftirther  increase,  though  sometimes  it 
does  not  attain  this,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  its  maximum,  until  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  operation;  and  sometimes  it  is 
two  or  three  days  in  attaining  it :  but  in  all 
such  cases,  the  increase  is  very  slow  after  the 
first  few  boors  succeeding  the  operation. 
When  once  attained,  the  maximum  motor 
force  remains  stationary  for  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  days,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
nishes. If  the  frog  survives  the  operation 
for  some  months,  the  motor  force  is  redoced 
lower  than  it  was  before  the  operation.  But 
probably  if  the  animals  were  well  nourished, 
and  if  movements  of  the  hind  limbs  were 
f^quently  excited,  this  diminution  would 
not  take  place, — or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  so 
great  an  extent.— Cbmp/et  Rendugf  Mai  10, 
1847. 
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Is  equal  to  16*4  grains. 


PATHOLOGY. 

OBOANIC   DI8BA8B8   IN  THB   LOWBB 
ANIMALS. 

Thb  following  interesting  facta  are  a  few  of 
M.  Heusinger's  observations  with  regard  to 
the  diseases  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals, 
and  are  quoted  from  a  valuable  article  in 
the  Medico- Chirurgieal  Review  i-^ 

*'  The  first  and  second  dentitioiu  are  dan- 
gerous periods  for  animals  as  well  as  for 
mankind.  If  we  are  to  believe  Shaw,  the 
traveller  in  Barbary,  not  a  few  young  lions 
die  from  this  cause ;  certain  It  is  that  the 
greater  number  of  orang-outangs  die  off  in 
captivity  during  the  period  of  dentition; 
many  of  our  domestic  animals,  horses  and 
dogs,  for  example,  suffer  a  great  deal  at  this 
period. 

Salivary  lithiatis,  or  the  formation  of  the 
calculi  in  the  salivary  ducta,  is  more  com- 
mon in  some  of  the  lower  animals  than  in 
man. 

M.  Heusinger  remarks,  in  reference  to 
dyepepeia  in  animals,  that  "  inaction  of  the 
first  stomach  is  often  observed  in  ruminanta, 
and  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  inter- 
nal use  of  muriatic  acid  is  very  striking. 

Perfbraiiom  of  the  ttomaeh  by  ulcers 
and  mortification  are  not  unfrequently  found 
in  dogs  and  horses  ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  appearance,  exactly  similar  to  the 
ff astro  tnataehiat  or  gelatiniform  softening 
that  is  apt  to  occur  in  young  children,  has 
been  ever  observed;  although  solution  of 
the  stomach  aftv  death  is  often  noticed  in 
rabbita  and  other  animals. 

Lithiaait  gaetrica, — In  thehuman  subject, 
biliary  concretions  have  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  been  discovered  in  the  stomach* 
As  to  gastric  calculi  of  any  other  sort,  we 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  such  have' 
ever  been  found.  In  the  stomach  of  the  dog, 
however,  and  still  more  frequently  in  that 
of  the  horse  large  calculi  have  been  often 
met  with.  Their  mode  of  formation  is  not 
quite  understood;  they  usually  contain  a 
little  silica ;  in  the  case  of  ruminanta,  they 
seem  to  be  formed  by  a  mass  of  hairs  agglu- 
tinated together. 

Diarrkma  is  quite  as  common  in  young 
animals,  while  teething,  as  in  children  during 
the  same  period. 

Dyeentery  sometimes  prevails,  more  es- 
pecially in  warm  climates,  as  an  episootic 
and  ensootic,  as  well  as  epidemic  and  en- 
demic malady  ;  it  is  often  very  destructive 
to  the  brute  creation. 

7br«to«,  or  ttoitting  qf  the  gut,  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  horse  than  in  the  hu- 
man being ;  in  the  latter,  it  almost  alwayt 
takes  place  in  the  flexure  of  the  colon ;  in 
the  former,  it  is  usually  in  the  finee  part  of 
the  colon,  or  in  the  caecum  itself;  the  at- 
tack is  generally  fatal.  It  b«f  been  propcwod 
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to  cot  into  the  cavitj  of  the  abdomen  and 
muavel  tfaetwiated  foil  of  intestine ;  bat  we 
are  not  aware  whether  the  operation  hai 
crer  been  perfonned* 

Rigtiurt  of  tiie  intestuSb  is  a  not  yery  nn- 
fireqoent  accident  in  eows  and  horses,  being 
geneiBlly  the  resnlt  of  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, the  presence  of  calculi,  or  of  a  twisting 
of  the  tube.  Most  of  onr  domestic  animals 
are  liable  to  prolapnu  ami ;  and  even  fithda 
mthis  part  is  not  Tery  rare  among  dogs  and 
horses.  Varions  species  of  hernia  are  met 
with  in  the  lower  animals. 

CoDgenitsl  umbilical  hernia  is  almost  as 
common  smoog  them  as  in  man  ;  it  is  most 
freqnent  m  the  pig.  Altbongh  the  ingninal 
canal  remains  permanently  open  in  animals, 
heniia  at  this  point  is  of  ezceediagly  rare 
ocenrreooe;  the  ventral  species  is  much 
more  freqnent.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  is 
common,  especially  in  the  horse  :  in  many 
8,  probably,  it  is  of  congenital  oc- 


Differcnt  morbid  affections  of  the  ipletfn 
appear  to  be  !ar  from  uncommon  among 
animals ;  more  especially  in  hot  and  marshy 
^suites ;  indeed,  whenever  they  are  endemic 
they  are  apt  to  be  enxootic.  This  viscus 
is  often  fonnd  to  be  enormonsly  distended 
with  blood ;  at  other  times  it  is  decidedly 
iBibmed,  or  hypertrophied,  or  softened,  or 
redooed  to  a  pulpy  consistence,  or  occupied 
with  tubercular  deposits,  or  hydatidic  for- 
BMtwns  ;  occasionally  it  becomes  ruptured. 
What  we  have  said  respecting  the  spleen  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  liver.  There  is  a 
peculiar  form  of  acute  hepatitis,  inducing 
CTCfive  softening  of  the  hepatic  parenchy- 
mSf  which  oftn  proves  very  fatal  to  sheep, 
(hepatite  typbeose,  putride,  leber-typbus). 
leteme  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  the 
dojg,  swine,  and  sheisp;  it  is  rare  in  the 
horse. 

BnUargewumi  qf  the  Thyroid  Gland, 
though  not  so  common  as  in  man,  is  far 
from  being  unfrequent  in  some  animals, — 
hi  ihe  dog,  for  example ;  it  is  enxootic  in 
those  conntries  where  it  is  endemic  among 
the  inhabitants. 

SeMee  occurs  in  all  our  domestic  animals, 
sad  in  all  the  scabious  insect  has  been  dis- 
covered to  exist.  Hertwig  has  proved  by 
nnmerous  observations  the  transmission  of 
the  diae|pe  not  only  from  one  animal  to 
another,  bat  also  from  an  animal  to  the 
haman  being.  The  facility  of  transmission, 
however,  appears  to  be  the  greatest  between 
animals  of  the  same  species. 

Diabeiee,  or  hydruria, — ^This  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  in  horses.  Hitherto  no 
■aecharine  matter  has  ever  been  detected  in 
the  nrine  of  these  or  of  any  of  the  inferior 


Aikumimtria  has  been  observed  in  the 
by  Messrs.  Clagworth  and  Perdvall. 


Puerperal  meiritie  is  perhaps  as  oommoh 
among  the  lower  animals  as  among  women. 
Oopharo- metritis  is  also  the  most  frequent 
form  of  the  disease ;  the  affection  of  all  the 
serous  membranes,  and  especially  of  the  pia- 
mater,  is  a  common  complication.  If,  on 
the  one  hand,  veterinary  practitioners  have 
not  sufficiently  distinguiriied  all  the  forms  of 
the  malady — ^for  example,  uterine  phlebitis 
— ^it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be 
so  much  led  away  by  merely  fiwciful  specu- 
lations, as  some  of  the  recent  writers  on 
puerperal  fever  in  Germany  have  done. 

Uterine  polypi  are  frequent  in  the  mare 
and  cow.  Seirrhoue  and  caneeroue  deyene' 
ration  of  the  womb  has  been  seen  in  the 
cow  and  bitch.  Prolapeue  uteri  is  often  met 
with  in  our  domestic  animals,  and  rupture 
of  this  organ  is  not  very  unfrequent. 

The  mamma  or  teat  in  animals  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  seat  of  scirrhous  and  carcino- 
matous disease.  The  alterations  of  the  milk, 
in  various  morbid  conditions,  appear  to  be 
very  much  the  same  in  both.  All  our  do- 
mestic animals  are  subject  to  contagioua 
discharges  and  ulcerations  of  the  generative 
organs:  they  are  transmissible  by  coitusi 
and  exhibit  a  resemblance  to  syphilitic  affec- 
tions, although  they  certainly  do  not  proceed 
from  them,  as  some  writers  have  imagined. 
They  have  been  described  under  the  names 
of  syphilis,  frambaesia,  &e.  In  my  opinion, 
says  M.  Heusinger,  they  are  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  syphilitic  affections  of 
man  were  before  the  close  of  the  10th 
century. 

Hydroraehitie,  or  dropsy  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  occurs  much  more  frequently 
among  many  of  the  lower  animals  than  in 
our  own  species.  It  is  often  congenital 
among  lambs.  An  effusion  of  purulent 
matter  within  the  spinal  canal  has  been 
repeatedly  found  in  horses.  Inflammatory 
ramollieeement,  too,  of  the  medulla  is  not 
an  unfrequent  affection. 

Paralyeie  is  a  common  disease  among 
brutes.  A  singular  epizootic  malady  of  a 
paralytic  nature  is  that  which  in  Germany 
was  cabled  eterzvmren,  or  sterzeeuehe,  but 
which  now  appears  to  be  scarcely  known  to 
veterinarians  in  the  present  day.  It  has 
been  very  improperly  designated  epizootia 
eanceroea  by  Ampach,  and  regarded  by  him 
as  being  of  a  gangrenous  nature.  The  gan- 
grene of  the  tail  that  takes  place  is  only  a 
secondary,  and  not  a  primary  symptom. 
From  the  descriptions  that  have  been  given 
of  the  disease,  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
a  (perhaps  rheumatic)  paralysis  of  the  tail. 

Tetanut  is  a  disease  that  is  singularly 
frequent  in  horses :  it  is  of  rare  occurrence 
among  other  domestic  animals.  Epilepay 
is  most  frequently  observed  among  dogs, 
cats,  and  birds.    Chorea  also  has  been  wit- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  i«  trb  Mbtbofous 
During  ih$  weeJk  ending  Smtmrdap,  July  24. 


Births. 

ess 

§76 

1910 


Dbaths. 
Males....  417 
renatos..  498 

905 


Av.  0/5  i 
Males.... 


479 
461 


940 


Dbaths  in  diwbbbmt  Distbicts. 

<84  In  nmmberflUfftgtrar^  DUMett,  199. 
PcpmMhn,  in  1841, 1,919,104.) 

Wbst— Kensinn^ton:  Cbeliea;  St.  Georn, 
HanorerSquare :  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  FieMs;  St.  Jamei . .  (Pop.  801,836)    158 

MoBTN  — St.  Maryletene;  St.  Fsncras; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,808)    193 

Cbntral— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
flolbom;  Oerkenwell;  St.  Luke:  Bast 
Loodon;  West  LoDdoo ;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,759)    137 

Bast— Sboreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel:  St.  George  in  the  East;  Stepney; 
Foplar  PDp.898,947)    199 

South —  St;  Savww;  St.  Olave;  Bcr- 
mondaey;  St.  George,  Southwsrk; 
Newington;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham;  Camherwell;  RotherMthe; 
"       iwieh (Popw479t46«   933 


Total  , 
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CAI7SBS  OF  DbAT«. 

AllGausbs 

Spbcified  Causbs 

1.  ^y«»ori«(orEpidemic,Endemic, 

Contagions)  DfofOfe* . . 

apormdielHMmMi,  wis.— 

9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  lie.  of  aooer- 

Uin  seat    

3.  Brain,  Sptnsl  Marrow,  Nerves, 

andSenses  

4.  Lann  and  other  OnrsBS  of 

Respiration .^.  . 

9.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and 

Organs  of  Digestion  

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Iec.. 

8.  Childbirth,    Diseases    at   the 

Dterns,  9k 

a  Bkematism,    Disasses  of  the 

Bones,  Jointa,  ftc  .. 
10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  8k, 

n.  Old  Age 

UL  Violenee,  PimrtisB,  Csld,  and 


AT.of 

ftSUD. 

905 
905 

919 

936 

941 

996 

116 

103 

197 

167 

303 
29 

296 
26 

96 

8 

94 

8 

17 

10 

6 

3 

34 

7 

3 

50 

39» 

99 

Tlie  ibtlowftig  is  a  selection  of  the  mmben  Of 
Deaths  fktBB  the  most  fanportrnt  special  caum. 


Small-poz  35 

Measles  34 

Scarlntiaa 18 

Hooping-congh..  16 

TVphos   57 


8a( 


Hydrocephalas..  86 

Apoplexy 18 

Paralysis 16 

Rbwabbs.— The  total 
85  betow  the  sui 


CoBvuision. 


» 
94 


Brondiltis. 
Pnenmenia. 

Phthisis 190 

Dls.ofl4iBgBbte.  M 

Teething 8 

Dis.  Stomach,  6ec    4 
Dis.  of  Liver,  te.  14 


Childbirth 

Dia.ofUteniB,ftc. 


IS 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'*  A  Subscriber  from  the  beginning."  —  The 
course  of  lectures  which  stands  next  for  ptrbH- 
cation,  is  thst  of  Dr.  O.  E.  Dsy.  The  irst  le&- 
tnre  will appMr on  the 90lh  instant— Dr.  Lee 
hss  requested  that  the  publication  of  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Diseases  of  Women,  may  be  Ibr 
the  present  postponed. 

Dr.  Dick.  -The  paner  will  be  inserted  either  in 
tte  next  or  the  tbllowing  nnnber. 

Dr.  G.  B.  dark's  cases  diaU  have  early  in« 
sertion. 

Owing  to  the  great  length  of  the  lectures  inserted 
in  the  present  number,  we  have  been  nnsvoid- 
sbly  compelled  to  postpone  several  commnnf- 
catiOQa  nntil  next  week. 

The  oenclodiug  portioB  of  Dr.  Adams's  p^tr 
will  appear  in  the  following  number. 

We  are  obliged  to  a  correspondent  fiar  sending  • 
us  s  copy  of  the  North  British  Msil,  but  we 
hsve  been  unsble  to  find  in  it  any  article  callin|^ 
fbr  notice  in  a  medical  Jonmal. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wilde.— The  two  oomBianicationsliavtt 
reached  us.  The  article  referred  to  will  cape* 
cially  receive  our  attention :  we  had  marked  it 
for  notice. 

We  have  received  Dr.  Elam's  concluding  paper 
on  Diabetes.  We  regret  that  some  delay  has 
arisen  in  the  publication  of  the  first  We  will 
make  arrangemenU  to  insert  them  in  consecu.- 
tive  numbers. 

We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  our  old  correspon* 
dent  Mr.  W.  P.  Dsniell  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Rnmsey.~It  is,  we  think,  a  suffident 
snswer  to  our  correspondent  to  say,  that  Lord 
Clancarty's  proposition  was  at  once  negatived. 
Had  it  been  reasonable,  just,  or  humane,  it 
would  hnve  met  with  a  duferent  reception  in 
the  Hovse  of  Lords. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Jones's  Intaresting  paper  wiU  be  kfr- 
eertcd. 

The  Report  of  the  Manchester  Pathological  So- 
ciety will  appear  next  week. 

Bbrata  in  Dr.  Adnms's  oaperon  the  Plooenta, 
No.  1026 :-P.  195.  c.  1,  1. 16,  ftir  "when  sh«t,»* 
resd  "  upon  sheep*' ;  and  c  3, 1. 3,  for  *'  elemen- 
tary," read  "  alimentary."  —  P.  196.  c.  2,  1.  39, 
for  "  Mayor,**  read  «  Mavow.»»-P.  197,  c.  9, 1. 85, 
for  •«  opiukmrai,"  icad' "optnionmn"*,  c  8i^ 
for^confonnat."  read  "couflrmat";  andc.4fl^ 
for  Aristophns,"  read  "Aristippus."— P.  196,  €• 
1, 1.  lA,  for  "  would  not  they,"  read  **  they  would 
not."— Ditto,  note,  ibr  "  Oeve  and  Margwt,'» 
read  "Qerc  and  Maaget." 
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ClUBM.  AydSrotfqv^/M*'— 7ari(nu  condttunu 
wder  whtthjkrid  eoiieef^  m  /Ae  tihc//— 
«ila^  mUtmne  ofeariy  k\fimey — Symp- 
turn  Otamgerm  firm  and  rite  of  the 
Memdf  mni  ihnr  mode  qf  production — 
€^mr$e  of  the  dueaee — Termination  al- 
most ahoaya  fatal. 

nti-mairiem  apyeai  uiiccv  ■  'intemai  hydro » 
tapkakta — eere&rai  eudatanee  not  de^ 
okayed — ekangee  in  the  ventricleg'-^ 
JMeriMl'  kydroeephtthta^-'eireumetaneei 
m$kir  wHch  it  eAtr, 

l^^aimeni'^Importmue,  but  difficulty,  of 
dmUmgmlehimg  euratde  and  ineuradle 
aamOf  and  external  from  intemai  hydro- 
aepkidme^—Cbli^a  plan — Cbrnpreerion — 
iSwHw'c — Caeee  nMed  fttr  each  mode 


€teiTi.sMSir»-— Wft  have  now  oompIeM 
oar  OTamfmlion  of  the  acuta  inflammatory 
affectiooa  of  die  brain,  and  with  them  we 
Mj  eonaider  thai  we  have  diamiaaed  the 
oraat  unportaiit  olaaa  of  diaeaaea  of  that 
oqpm.  Before  we  paaa,  however,  to  thoae 
m  the  pradnctioo  of  whicli  inflammatioa 
iNan  DO  part,  wa  moat  atndy  one  malady 
wttch  fbcma  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
fneen  the  two. 

Cbrooie  Hydrooephalua,  or  Dropsy  of 
fta  Brain,  ia  a  morbid  oonditioa  met  with 
iadUldren.  at  ladooa  agea,  and  coming  oa 
a  great  variety  of  dscamataBeaa. 
it  ia  oongeiiital»  and  ia  then 
y»  though  by  no  maana  infariably, 
1  with  malformation  of  the  brain. 
lb  aobaaqnent  childhood^  an  exceaa  of  blood 
m  the  bndn,  or  ita  de&ciencf »  or  the  eziat> 
cnee  of  aome  impediment  to  the  drcnlation 
thnnigh  the  organ»  are  eonditiona  aU  of 
whidi  have  been  (bond:  to  give  riae  to  the 
dMon  of  fioid  into  the  cavitiefi  of  the  brain, 
oripon  ita  aorfaoe^  Tnatannea  of  chronic 
hgpftvoephalna  acei  on  record  which  have 
1  to  hamocthage  into  the.aac  of  the 
I;  olhew,  thaft  have  been  cenneeted 
iedfb»  \am.  hi  eonae^enoe  of 
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the  anpp^  of  Uood  being  laadeyate  toite 
doe  nntfiMon,  or  in  wUch  nMihiiiatiiin  ef 
the  amnsBi  by  diaeaae,  or  the  preaawe  of  s 
morbid  growth  upon  aome  of  the  vaaaala  oC 
the  brain,  haa  tnterihred  with  the  due  per. 
formance  of  the  oarahraL  ciicidatfon*.  It 
the  majority  of  caaea,  however,  the  diawaaa  is 
not  a  mere  paaaive  dropay,  bnt  ia  the  eon* 
aeqnenoe  of  a  alow  kind  of  inflamraalaoB  of 
the  arachnoid,  aapadally  of  that  lining:  tfas 
ventridea,  which  may  have  eziated  dkariog^ 
fcetal  life,  or  not  have  attacked  the  drfU 
until  after  ita  birth. 

A  few  caaea  are  on  reeord  in  w&icb  a 
conaiderable  accnmulation  of  fluid  haa-  takea 
phu:e  within  the  akull  of  the  adnlt»  and  haa 
occaaioned  variona  cerebfal  aynaptoaM,.  feh- 
knred  by  death.  In  other  mataneea  te 
aame  ooenrrenoe  haa  happened  in  yonni; 
peraona  whoae  aknlla,  though  oaaiAod^wwa 
not  firmly  cfeaed,  and  have  conaequenti)r 
yielded  at  the  autorea,  thua  prodndng  oeia* 
aiderable  enlaigement  of  the  head.  Theaer 
however^  are  exceptional  caaea^ — ^mera  pa- 
thological carioaitiea,  which  it  will  anffioB 
to  have  mentioned,  for  in  moat  inatanoas 
chronic  hydroeeplialna  cornea  on  within  the 
firat  aiz  montha  of  life.  1  find,  indeed,  oa 
eiamining  the  date  of  the  oommenoemaat 
of  the  diaeaae  ia  50  caaea  (14  of  whash 
came  under  my  own  obaervatioo,  and  tlie 
remaining  36  are  recorded  by  difleront 
writers),  that  aome  aymptom*  of  it  went 
obaerved  in  46  caaea  before  the  child  waa 
air  montha  old :  that  in  12  of  theaa  tha 
malady  was  congenital;  and  that  in  19 
mora  it  came  on  befbro  the  campletica  ol 
thA  third  month. 

The  early  aymptoma  of  the  diaeaae  vafyw 
When  it  ia  congenital,  indicationa  of  oaeehral 
diaturbance  are  generally  apparemb  from  tha 
infant'a  birth.  Theae  are  aometimea  aeckiiia 
I  — aoch,  for  inatance,  aa  convulaiona,  recurs 
ring  almost  daily ;  at  other  timea  they  aia 
comparatively  alight,  and  conaiat  in  nothing 
more  than  atrabiamua,.  or  a  atrange  rolling 
of  the  eyea,.  unattended  with  any  very  da- 
finite  sign  of  affection  of  the  brain.  Tha 
size  of  the  bead  g^erally  attracta  attentioa 
before  bug,  and  causes  importanee  to  ha 
attached  to  aymptoma  which  ottierwise  mighfe 
have  given  riae  to  but  little  anxiety..  Is 
aome  ioatanoes,  however^  the  increaaed  mm 
of  the  head  ia  not  very  obvious  until 
child  ia  a  few  weeks  old,  although 
marked  symptoms  of  mischief  in  the  1 
existed  from  its  birth..  Enlargemeal  of  th» 
head,  indeed,  is  by  no  meana  u&vaxiably  tha 
first  indication  of  chronic  hydrocepfaalna..  Im 
12  out  of  4&  caaea,  fita,  returning  freqaenftlf  ^ 
had  existed  for  some  weeka  befon  tha  heal 
waa  observed  to  incieaaa  in  aise ;  in  6  the 
enlargement  of  the  head  inffaffdnd  ta  aa 
attack  resembling  acute  hydrooephalna  ;.  and 
in  4  other  inatencea,  it  had  heeapeaeeded  by 
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tome  wdl-marked  indication  of  cerebral 
diitarbence.  In  the  remaining  23  cases,  no 
distinct  oerebnl  symptom  pr^xded  the  en- 
largement  of  the  head ;  bnt  in  almost  erery 
instance  the  child's  health  had  been  noticed 
to  be  failing  for  some  time,  although  the 
ctnse  of  its  Ulness  was  not  apparent. 

In  whatever  way  the  disease  begins,  im- 
pairment of  the  process  of  nutrition  is  sure 
to  be  one  among  its  earliest  symptoms.  The 
child  may  suck  well,  and,  indeed,  may  seem 
eager  for  food,  but  it  loses  both  flesh  and 
strength ;  and  often,  although  the  head  has 
not  yet  attuned  any  disproportionate  size, 
the  diild  is  unable  to  support  it,  either  losing 
the  power  it  had  once  possessed,  or  never 
mttaining  that  which,  with  its  increasing  age, 
it  ought  to  acquire.  Thebowelsare  usoaUy, 
though  not  iuTariably,  constipated.  Some- 
times diarrhoea  comes  on  for  a  day  or  two ; 
bnt,  under  either  condition,  the  evacuations 
are  almost  always  of  an  unhealthy  character. 
Thus  far,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  to  dis- 
tinguish the  case  from  any  other  in  which  a 
young  infSsnt  is  imperfectly  nourished,  but 
even  though  no  well-marked  cerebral  symp- 
tom be  present,  occasional  attacks  of  heat 
of  head  will  be  observed,  attended  with  pul- 
sation or  tension  of  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
while  crying  and  restlessness  often  alternate 
with  a  drowsy  con<iUtion,  though  the  child 
almost  always  sleeps  ill  at  night.  In  many 
instances,  too,  the  open  condition  of  the 
fontanelles  and  sutures  excites  attention  long 
before  any  marked  enlargement  of  the  head 
becomes  perceptible. 

By  and  by,  however,  the  increased  size 
of  the  head  grows  very  manifest,  and  the 
child's  physiognomy  soon  assumes  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  chronic  hydrooepha- 
lus.  As  the  disease  advances  the  unossified 
cntnres  become  wider,  the  fontanelles  in- 
crease in  size,  their  angles  extend  far  into 
the  sutures  in  which  they  terminate,  while 
the  fluid  pressing  equally  in  all  directions, 
tends,  in  obedience  to  a  well-known  law,  to 
impart  a  globular  shape  to  the  receptacle  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Some  of  the  casts 
upon  the  table  afford  striking  illustrations  of 
this  change  in  the  form  of  the  cranium, 
which  would  be  still  more  remarkable  were 
it  not  for  the  very  uneqnsl  resistance  of 
different  parts  of  its  parietes.  The  bones  at 
the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  much  less  firmly 
fixed  than  the  others,  and  ossification  is  no- 
where so  tardy  as  at  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
and  along  the  inner  edges  of  the  parietal 
bones.  Hence  it  results  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  head  is  effected  by 
enlargement  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and 
by  widening  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  os 
frontis  consequently  becomes  pushed  for- 
wards, the  parietal  bones  are  driven  back- 
wards and  outwards,  and  the  occipital  bone 
downwards  and  backwards.    The  displsce- 


ment  of  the  bones  is  very  obvious  in  ttiis 
hydrocephalic  skuU,  but  is  still  more  strik- 
ing in  the  two  engravings  which  I  here  show 
you.*  You  notice  the  great  prominence  of 
the  forehead,  and  the  alteration  in  the 
position  of  the  parietal  bones,  which  are 
driven  backwards  as  well  as  outwards,  so 
that  the  natursl  relations  of  their  pro- 
tuberances are  altogether  changed,  while  in 
this  remarkable  case  of  a  man  named  Car- 
dinal, who,  though  hydrocephalic  from  his 
infancy,  lived  to  the  age  of  29  yeara,  the 
occipital  bone  lies  almost  completely  in  a 
horizontal  position.  You  will  observe,  too, 
another  remarkable  alteration  produced  by 
the  yielding  of  the  orbitar  plates  of  the  fron- 
tsl  bone,  which  are  driven  by  the  accumu- 
lating fluid  from  a  horizontal  into  an  oblique 
direction.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  become 
nearly  perpendicular,  when,  by  contracting 
the  orbits,  they  give  to  the  eyeballs  that  un- 
natural prominence  and  that  peculiar  down- 
ward direction  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus. 

Few  objects  are  more  pitiable  than  a  litde 
child  who  is  the  subject  of  far  advanced 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  While  the  skin 
hangs  in  wrinkles  on  its  attenuated  limbs, 
the  enlarged  head  appeare  full,  almost  to 
bursting,  owing  to  the  stretching  of  the 
scalp,  and  the  scanty  growth  of  hair  does 
not  at  all  conceal  the  distended  veins  that 
run  over  its  whole  surfkoe.  The  size  of  the 
skull,  too,  appean  greater  than  it  really  is, 
since  the  face  not  only  does  not  partake  in 
the  enlargement,  bnt  retains  its  infentile  di- 
mensions much  longer  than  natural.  The 
eyes  are  so  displaced  by  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  the  orbiUr  plates,  that  the  white 
sclerotica  projects  below  the  upper  lid,  and 
the  iris  is  more  than  half  hidden  beneath  the 
lower.  Often,  too,  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  couTcrgent  strabismus,  or  a  con- 
stant rolling  movement  of  the  eyeball,  whidi 
the  child  is  unable  to  control,  or  the  pupil 
is  dilated  and  quite  insendble  to  light. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance 
that  attend  tiie  advance  of  the  disease  differ 
much  in  severity.  Sometimes  there  is  little 
besides  a  state  of  uneasiness  and  restless- 
ness, aggravated  at  intervals  when  the  head 
grows  hot  and  the  fontanelle  becomes  tense. 
In  other  cases  convulsions  occur  very  fre- 
quently, being  induced  by  extremely  slight 
causes,  or  coming  on  without  any.  In  several 
instances  I  have  observed  spasmodic  attacks 
of  difficult  breathing,  attended  with  a  crow- 
ing sound  in  inspiration,  and  those  symp- 
toms which  constitute  spasmodic  cramp, 
seizures  of  which  sometimes  come  on  even 
before  there  is  much  enlargement  of  the 

«  Saillie's  Mori>id  Anatomy,  flue.  x.  plate  iii. 
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head.  But,  whether  the  cerebral  symptoms 
«re  alight  or  severe,  almost  every  case  of 
chronic  bydrocephalas  has  paoses  io  its 
coarse,  daring  which  the  child  seems  to 
enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  snf- 
fenng,  and  gains  flesh,  while  its  head  ceases 
for  a  time  to  enlarge.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  variable  than  the  frequency  of 
these  pauses,  or  their  duration. 

Though  almost  every  case  of  chronic  hy- 
drocephalus ia  fiital,  yet  death  takes  place  in 
very  different  ways.  Children  who  are  the 
sidgects  of  the  disease  are  almost  always  very 
wedJy ;  hence,  they  often  give  way  under 
the  first  serious  illness  that  attacks  them, 
and  are  carried  off  by  maladies  totally  un- 
connected  with  their  head  affection ;  while 
many  others  sink  into  that  state  of  atrophy 
by  which  the  disease  of  the  brain  is  often 
accompanied,  and  die  exhausted.  Others  are 
tarried  off  suddenly  by  convulsions,  or  hU. 
victims  to  some  severe  paroxysm  of  spas- 
modic cramp ;  and  there  are  other  instances 
in  which  the  disease  seems  lighted  up  again 
after  a  pause,  by  the  irritation  of  teething  or 
-by  some  trivial  accident,  and  death  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  indications  of  acute  cerebral 
iBJHchief. 

In  a  very  few  infltances  the  disease  comes 
to  a  stand-still ;  no  more  fluid  is  poured  out 
into  the  brain,  the  sutures  and  fontanelles 
grsdnally  become  ossified,  and  as  the  child 
gnnrs  older  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  head  and  hce  diminishes  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter.  It  has  been  suggested 
by  Professor  Otto*  that  in  some  of  these 
eases  a  cure  is  effected  by  an  increased  ac- 
tivity in  the  nutrition  of  the  brain  producing 
hypertrophy  of  the  organ  ;  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  or  no  this  process  ever  does  take 
place.  In  the  majority  of  instances  it  pro- 
bably does  not  occur,  and  the  case  is  not 
one  of  recovery,  but  simply  of  arrest  of  the 
disease ;  the  head  continuing  full  of  fluid, 
hut  its  quantity  neither  increasing  nor  di- 
minishing. This  probably  was  all  that  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  Thomas  Cardinal, 
whose  bust  1  here  show  yon.  Having  been 
hydrocephalic  from  infancy,  he  yet  lived  to 
the  age  of  29  in  the  possession  of  a  tolera- 
hie  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  activity. 
On  examination  of  his  body  after  death 
hetween  seven  and  eight  pints  of  fluid 
were  found  in  his  cranium.  In  the  greater 
nomber  of  instances  symptoms  exist  during 
life  which  show  clearly  enough  that  the  ar- 
rest of  the  disease  differs  widely  from  its 
oire,  for  the  intellectual  powers  are  gene- 
Tally  feeble,  and  the  temper  very  irritable, 
whUe  the  child  is  often  unable  to  walk,  and 
ita  sight  ia  very  imperfect. 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  of 
hydrocephalus   the   fluid   collects    in   the 
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interior  of  the  brain,  constituting  what  is 
called  internal  hjfdrocephalut^  in  contra- 
distinction to  other  cases  in  which  the  fluid 
is  contained  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  external  hydrO" 
cephahu  has  been  given.  In  cases  of  the 
former  kind  the  lateral  ventricles  are  always 
considerably  distended ;  and  if  the  disease 
have  been  of  long  standing,  the  cerebral 
convolutions  are  often  obliterated,  and  the 
hemispheres  expanded  into  sacs  with  ex- 
ceedingly thin  parietes  by  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  them.  It  was 
long  supposed  that  there  was  a  real  destruc- 
tion of  cerebral  substance  in  these  cases,  and 
that  the  brain  had  actually  melted  down,  as 
it  were,  beneath  the  encroachments  of  the 
fluid.  This  opinion  was  the  more  readily 
entertained  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
attenuated  brain  often  gave  way  under  ex- 
amination, and  the  relation  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  had  actnally  borne  to  each  other 
was  thus  involved  in  hopeless  confusion. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  this 
was  a  mistaken  notion;  that  the  cerebral 
substance  is  (as  you  may  see  in  this  en- 
graving*) simply  unfolded,  not  destroyed  ; 
and  even  when  the  walls  of  the  ventricles 
are  not  above  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness, 
the  two  layers  of  white  and  grey  matter  are 
still  distinctly  perceptible.  In  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained entirely  within  the  ventricles,  the 
cerebral  substance  undergoing  no  change 
other  than  that  produced  by  compression ; 
but  on  one  occasion  I  found  the  fluid  infil- 
trated between  the  fibres  of  the  brain  them- 
selves, so  that  the  interior  of  the  organ  was 
split  up  into  a  number  of  irregular  pouches 
communicating  with  each  other,  while  similar, 
though  smaller,  collections  of  fluid  had 
formed  between  the  fibres  of  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Although  fluid  is  often  found  in  all  the 
ventricles,  yet  it  is  in  the  lateral  ventricles 
that  it  collects  most  abundantly;  and  in 
their  interior  we  discover  the  most  important 
changes.  Their  lining  membrane  has  lost 
its  transparency  and  polish,  is  thick  and 
tough,  and  the  vessels  which  run  beneath  it 
are  much  larger  than  usual,  though  it  is 
seldom  that  we  observe  the  marks  of  recent 
congestion.  Sometimes  a  distinct  false 
membrane  lines  their  floor,  and  may  even 
occlude  the  foramen  of  Monro,  which  other- 
wise is  found  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
admit  of  extremely  free  communication 
between  the  two  ventricles.  In  cases  where 
the  foramen  of  Monro  is  thus  dosed,  the 
fluid  is  either  entirely  confined  to  one  ven- 
tricle, or  at  least  greatly  more  abundant  on 
one  side  than  the  other — a  circumstance 
which  aoooonts  for  the  great  want  of  syn»- 

*  Vrotik,  Traits  sur  rHvdroc^halie  lnteni«> 
4to*  Amtterdam,  18S9,  PI.  Qi. 
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netiy  oocanonidly  obseired  in  hydrocephalic 
flknlls.  Even  when  no  false  membrane  « 
found  within  the  veBtricles,  thdr  lining  often 
presents  other  evidence  besides  mere  thick- 
ening of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  inflam- 
mation. Sometimes  it  is  roughened  and 
granular,  presenting  an  appearance  closely 
resembling  shagreen,  and  comibnnicating  a 
very  perceptible  roughness  to  the  fii^ger. 
Xn  parts  do  not  seem  equally  liable  to  un- 
dergo tlus  change,  but  I  have  observed  it  to 
be  much  more  marked  about  the  corpora 
Striata  than  elsewhere.  The  same  drcnm- 
gtance  is  noticed  by  Professor  Kotdtansky*, 
who  states,  moreover,  that  these  granulations 
sometimes  become  very  large,  and  at  length 
acquire  distinct  pedicles,  and  haag  down 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles ;  a  condition 
which  1  have  not  met  with.  These  and 
ofber  similar  alterations  of  the  lining  of  the 
Tentrides  afford  conduaive  evidence  of  the 
inflammatory  origin  of  most  cases  of  chronic 
internal  hydrocephalus.  They  are,  as  far  as 
I  Icnow,  always  assodated  with  traces  of 
ioflammation  of  the  arachnoid  at  oCher  parts, 
wifaile  they  are  met  with  in  cases  where  the 
ventricles  contain  no  excess  of  fluid,  and  in 
adults  as  well  as  children.  My  friend  Dr. 
Ormerod  has  kindly  communicated  to  me 
the  particulars  of  six  cases  in  which  he 
observed  this  granular  state  of  the  lining  of 
the  ventricles  in  the  adult,  and  in  every  in- 
stance it  was  Associated  with  other  indications 
cf  old  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  central  parts  of  the  brain  often  do  not 
appear  much  altered,  hut  sometimes  they 
are  in  a  state  of  great  softening ;  while  in 
other  cases  fluid  is  infiltrated  between  the 
fibres  Of  the  brain,  though  without  any  great 
dimination  of  its  consistence. 

MM.  Riniet  and  Barthezf,  who  regard 
dironic  hydrocephalus  (when  not  combined 
ivith  congenital  malformation  of  the  brain) 
as  a  passive  dropsy,  the  result  of  obstruction 
to  the  cerebral  circulation,  spesk  of  tuber- 
cular or  other  tumors  pressing  on  the  vense 
Caleni  as  if  they  were  of  almost  constant 
occurrence  in  these  cases,  while  they  take 
no  notice  of  the  very  important  changes  in 
the  lining  of  the  ventricles.  Now,  though 
tbetre  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  effusion  of 
flnid  in  the  interior  of  the  brain  does  some- 
times arise fi'om  such  a  cause,  yetaneffasion 
so  conaderable  as  to  occasion  manifest  en- 
largement of  the  head,  and  other  symptoms 
of  dironic  hydrocephalus,  is,  I  believe,  but 
seldom  thus  produced.  1%e  greater  number 
Of  recorded  cases  of  dironic  hydrocephalus, 
too,  do  not  by  any  means  bear  out  this 
itatement. 

•  Patbologiidie  Aniltonile,  ii.  74S.  The  same 
anMttitaicevas  alao  been  noiiced  4vf  Br.  Brigbt 
In  his  Reports,  vol.  ii.  part  9,  p.  693,  thotigb  not 
in  coimectioo  wKh  ^kronic  kxartoepbSkn. 

t  Traits  des  Malaiies  das  Bnte%  4.  SS8. 


Tbit  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  mma^ 
branes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are  asoaUj 
very  evident,  and  often  there  is  an  extremalj 
abundant  effusion  of  thact  hyaline  matter  la 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  to  which  I  called 
your  attention  when  speaking  of  acate  hydio* 
cephalos  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  state 
of  the  membranes  charaeierisiic  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

In  cases  where  vision  has  been  lost,  the 
optic  nerves  are  often  found  spread  oat  into 
flat  bands  of  nervous  matter,  owing  to  the 
compression  to  wluch  they  have  been  sob. 
jected. 

The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  flnid 
in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  constituting  what 
a  called  tJeternal  hifdrocephdhu,  may  adse 
from  several  causes. 

1st.  The  commissans  of  the  distended 
brain  may  yield,  and  a  portion  or  the  whole 
of  the  fluid  which  it  contained  may  esoape 
into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  This  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  Cardinal 
whose  skull  contained  seven  or  i%ht  piota 
of  fluid,  while  "the  brain  l^atitshsss^ 
with  its  hemispheres  opened  outwards  like 
the  leaves  of  a  book."* 

2nd.  An  atrophied  condition  of  the  brun 
may  exist,  and  fluid  may  be  poured  out  to 
fill  up  theTacuum  thus  produoedin  tfaeskalL 
In  most  cases  where  atrophy  of  the  brain  is 
unconnected  with  congenital  malformatioii 
of  the  organ,  the  quantity  of  fluid  thus  ef- 
fused is  too  inconsiderable  to  produce  aur 
enlargement  of  the  patient's  head,  though  I 
once  met  with  a  case  which  would  seem  to 
show  that  this  rule  is  not  without  exception. 

3rd.  A  large  quantity  of  fluid  is  some* 
times  found  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  as 
the  result  of  hemorrhage  into  its  cavity,  and 
of  the  changes  subsequently  undergone  bf 
the  effused  blood.  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthes, 
who  have  most  ably  investigated  the  snljaet 
of  haemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid,  beUeve 
that  chronic  hydrocephalus  frequently  has 
this  origin.  I  have  once  or  twice  seen  cases 
whidi  I  suspect  were  of  this  nature,  but  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  confirming  my 
suspicions  by  a  post- mortem  examination. 

The  reputed  means  of  cure  of  any  disease 
are  generally  numerous  in  a  directly  inverse 
proportion  to  its  Durability,  and  to  this  rule 
chronic  hydrocephalus  certainly  forms  no 
exception;  "its  remedies  have  been  de« 
rived,"  as  Golis  says,  *'  from  all  the  king* 
doms  of  nature,  and  include  almost  every 
kind  of  surgical  contrivance  and  pharmaceu- 
tical compound."  It  would  be  an  almost 
endless  task  to  attempt  estimating  the  com- 
parative value  of  them  all ;  and  I  think  it 
more  useful  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  few 
points  of  real  importance. 

First  of  all,  I  would  haveyou  bear  in  mind 

*  Brigbt*8  Reports,  vol.  i.  part  i«  p.  <». 
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that  then  are  some  cases  in  wl&kh  tou  can 
do  no  permanent  good,  bnt  m  vbicL  treat- 
ment moit  faSl,  not  becaiue  it  is  improper,  bat 
beonse  the  malady  does  not  admit  of  cnre. 
ftidi  caaes  are  those  in  wbidh  the  accnmola- 
tion  of  fluid  within  the  brain  is  associated 
with  extensiTO  congenital  disease,  or  malfor- 
natkm  of  the  organ.  If  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, oar  treatment  wonld,  of  coarse,  be 
waantf  palliative,  and  oar  efforts  woald  be 
Ifausd  to  secnring  enthanaaia,  since  we 
ooold  not  hope  to  avert  death.  We  should 
aiqiect  Ihe  affeetion  to  be  incvable,  if, 
tfaoBgfa  the  head  were  laigOy  and  its  ossifiea- 
tioD  verf  imperfect,  the  forehead  were  low 
flsj  sbdring;  if  a  considerable  de^^ree  of 
psndjsia  were  present,  if  convulsions  oc- 
flurad  daily  and  csnselessly,  and  especially 
if  these  or  other  indicatiooB  of  serious 
cerebral  disorder  had  existed  almost  from 
birth.  Unfoitanately  Uiese  hopeless  cases 
utbj  no  means  invariably  characterised  by 
pccniiar  symptosfts,  and  the  amonnt  of  fonc- 
tional  disitarbanoe  often  affords  bat  a  very 
Bcorrect  index  to  the  extent  of  organic 
lerioo ;  yoor  prognosis,  therefore,  most  al- 
ways be  most  guarded,  and  even  when  yon 
jee  every  reason  to  expect  success,  you  most 
yet  be  prepared  for  faUore. 

On  the  oth^  hand,  yon  mast  not  regard 
ft  esse  as  hopeless,  and  abstain  from  rene- 
dbd  meaaoces,  merely  on  account  of  the  bead 
havii^  been  larger  than  natoral  at  birth,  or 
its  osaification  having  been  less  advanced 
than  usual,  since  we  have  evidence  of  perfect 
xeoovery  from  chronic  hydrocephalus  in 
eaaes  where  many  circnmstanoes  had  ap- 
peared to  indicate  that  the  disease  was  con- 
^enitaJ.  The  state  of  the  cerebral  functions 
jBOst  inilaenee  your  prQg*noais  as  much  as 
the  flixB  of  the  head,  or  even  more. 

If  we  were  able  aocnrately  to  determine 
^  eeat  of  the  -fluid  withhi  the  craaium, 
soch  knowledge  would  oftenexerta  considera- 
Ide  influence  both  on  onr  prognosis  and  our 
tneatuent,  nnoe  there  are  some  measures 
from  whidi  muefa  benefit  might  be  hoped  in 
Btenoal  hydrocephalus,  tint  would  avail 
Mitle,  or  even  do  harm,  if  the  fluid  were  con. 
taioed  within  the  ventricles.  There  are, 
Jbowever,  no  meana  of  distinguishing  with 
oertuaty  between  external  and  internal  hy- 
dmoephafas.  The  shape  of  the  head  appears 
to  be  much  the  same  in  both  forms  of  the 
disease,  though  in  external  hydrocephalus, 
^anseqneot  on  hemorrhage  into  the  aeach- 
aoid,  tiie  aknH  never  attmns  the  enormous 
<hacnah»s  wfcieh  It  sometsoMS  aequires  in 
cues  when  the  fluid  was  originally  ponied 
cmtinto  the  interior  of  thehrun:  in  soch 
canes,  too,  the  patient's  history  would  pro- 
bably furnish  some  clue  to  a  diagnosis.  The 
fiaease  wonld  almost  certainly  not  be  con- 
genital, in  all  probablity  it  would  not  have 
begun  before  the  nxth  or  eighth  month,  and 


the  commencement  of  the  child's  illness 
would  most  likely  have  been  marked  by  a 
sudden  and  distinct  convulsive  seizure.* 

In  either  form  of  chronic  hydrocephalns, 
the  success  of  treatment  must  depend,  to  a 
great  degree,  upon  its  being  adopted  early, 
but  in  no  stsge  of  the  disease  ean  good  be 
expected  from  violent  remedies ;  rough  mea- 
sures would  be  likely  to  destroy  the  patient 
rather  than  the  malaidy.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  plan,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  be  of 
service,  than  that  which  Professor  Golis,  of 
Vienna,  recommended  as  the  result  of  many 
years'  experience.  He  advises  that  the  head 
of  the  child  be  shorn,  or  its  hair  cut  clo«e, 
and  that  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  mild 
mercurial  ointment  be  rubbed  daily  into  fits 
sealp.  At  the  same  time,  the  head  is  to  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  a  flannel  cap, 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  the  perspiration  being 
diecked  by  the  cold  air,  and  gr.  i,  or  gr.  «s. 
of  calomel,  should  be  given  twioe  a  day, 
unless  diarrhoea  come  on,  when  the  inunction 
alone  muat  be  employed-  This  plan  ahonld 
be  persevered  in  for  thirty  or  forty  days, 
when,  if  the  patient  appear  Improving,  the 
remedies  may  be  very  gradually  diminished^ 
but  the  cap  should  be  still  worn  even  after  the 
inunction  has  been  discontinued.  Shoold 
no  great  improvement  appear,  after  a  lapse 
of  six  or  eight  weeks,  some  mild  diare^ 
may  be  conjoined  with  the  other  remedies, 
and  a  couple  of  issues  may  be  inserted  in  the 
occiput  For  this  measure,  however,  I  hare 
alvi-ays  substituted  the  frequent  appUcation 
of  blisters  to  the  back  of  the  neck. 

The  woollen  ci^p,  recommended  by  Gdlis, 
often  seems  agreeable  to  the  child,  bnt 
sometimes  I  have  had  to  discontinne  it,  in 
oonseqnenoe  of  the  heat  of  head  which  it 
produced.  In  most  cases,  too,  you  will  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  occasional  leechiqg, 
in  order  to  subdue  the  attacks  of  heat  «f 
head  and  restlessness,  whkh  are  exaoerhahNl 
from  time  to  time,  and  often  attended  with, 
oUier  symptoms  that  threaten  the  soperven- 
tion  of  acnte  disease. 

The  observation  that  in  some  cases  where 
spontaneous  cure  of  a  chronic  hydrocephalus 
takes  place,  the  ossification  of  the  head, 
previously  so  imperfiBct,  makes  rapid  ad- 
vnnces,  and  the  bones  become  early  united, 
led  Mr.  Bamard,t  of  Bath,  to  imitate  ma- 
tore's  processes,  and  to  bandi^e  the  beadjM> 
as  to  prevent  its  yielding  to  the  aocnmalat- 
ing  fluid.  He  has  related  several  caaes  of 
the  successful  adoption  of  this  practice, 
though,  like  many  other  nenons,  he  rides 
his  hobby  rather  too  hard,  and  advooates 
his  mechanical  method  to  the  exclusion  of 

Lensndre,    Kecberchat  iAatomo-patbolo- 
■  " etBarthei,  op. 
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all  other  treatment.  It  is,  however,  a 
valuable  adjanct  to  other  treatment  in  some 
cases.  Unless  you  apply  it  well  it  wiU  be 
of  little  service,  and  the  plasters  by  which 
compression  is  applied  will  come  off.  You 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  M.  Trousseau's 
rules  for  their  application.*  He  uses  strips 
of  diachylon  plaster  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  broad  ;  and  applies  them, — 1st,  from 
each  mastoid  process 'to  the  outer  part  of 
the  orbit  of  the  opposite  side  ;  2d,  from  the 
hair  at  the  back  of  the  neck  along  the  longi> 
tudinal  suture  to  the  root  of  the  nose ;  3d, 
across  the  whole  head,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  different  strips  shall  cross  each 
other  at  the  vertex ;  4th,  a  strip  is  cut  long 
enough  to  go  thrice  round  the  head.  Its 
first  turn  passes  above  the  eyebrows,  above 
the  ears,  and  a  little  below  the  occipital 
protuberance,  so  that  the  ends  of  all  the 
other  strips  shall  project  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  below  the  circular  strip.  These 
ends  are  next  to  be  doubled  up  on  the 
circular  strip,  and  its  remainmg  two  turns 
are  then  to  be  passed  over  them  just  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first  turn.  By  this 
means  you  secure  a  firm  and  equal  and  very 
powerful  pressure  on  the  head.  You  must 
watch  the  results  of  this  proceeding  very 
carefully,  and  loosen  the  plasters  if  symp- 
toms of  compression  appear,  since  it  once 
happened,  from  neglect  of  this  precaution, 
that  the  fluid  acted  on  the  base  of  the 
skull,  detaching  the  ethmoid  bone  from 
its  connections,  and  occasioned  the  infant's 
death. 

You  will  naturally  inquire  whether  pres- 
sure is  applicable  to  every  case,  and  if  not, 
when  should  it  be  employed  ?  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  answer  these  inquiries  so  satisfac- 
torily as  I  could  wish.  It  is  my  belief, 
however,  that  cases  of  external  hydroce- 
phalus, which  have  succeeded  to  previous 
hsemorrhage  into  the  arachnoid,  would  be 
found  better  adapted  than  any  others  to 
treatment  by  mechanical  means;  while  I 
am  quite  sure,  from  actual  experience,  that 
when  there  is  any  appearance  of  active 
cerebral  disease,  pressure  will  not  do  good. 
Sometimes,  too,  you  may  be  compelled  to 
remove  the  plasters  because  they  irritate  the 
skin;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  I  would  recommend  you  to  follow 
Dr.  Watson's  suggestion,  and  to  make  trial 
of  Dr.  Amott's  air- press,  as  a  means  of  com- 
pressing the  head  probably  superior  to  any 
other. 

Puncture  of  the  cranium,  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  fluid,  is  another  proceeding 
which  has  been  strongly  advocated  by  some 
writers ;  and  this  not  merely  as  a  paUiative, 
or  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies,  but  as  a 
means  of  effecting  the  radical  cure  of  the 

*  Journal  de  M^ecine,  April  1843. 


disease.  It  appears  on  a  comparison  of  tiie 
results  obtained  in  63  cases,  which  were 
operated  on  by  different  persons,  that  18, 
or  2  out  of  every  7,  terminated  favourably. 
Unfortunately^  however,  very  few  of  tho 
cases  of  alleged  recovery  are  related  with 
any  degree  of  minuteness,  while  with  refer- 
ence to  many  no  further  information  is 
given  than  that  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid 
was  removed  by  so  many  punctures,  and 
that  the  patient  got  well.  It  seems  doubt* 
lul,  therefore,  whether  the  amount  of  real 
success  has  not  been  overstated,  while  it  is 
certain  that  in  several  cases  the  death  of  the 
child  was  materially  hastened  by  the  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
instances  of  a  permanent  cure  following  its 
performance;  and,  though  I  would  not 
have  yon  be  very  sanguine  as  to  the  result, 
you  would,  I  think,  be  justified  in  trying 
the  operation  in  a  case  that  seemed  in  itself 
favourable  for  the  experiment,  and  in 
which  you  could  fee)  sure  of  your  directions 
being  intelligently  followed  out  by  the  friends 
of  the  chad.* 

I  should  regard  any  case  as  favourable  for 
the  operation  which  on  the  whole  there  was 
good  ground  for  beliaving  to  be  one  of  ex- 
ternal hydrocephalus,  or  in  which  the  en- 
largement of  the  head  had  not  been  attended 
with  indications  of  active  cerebral  disease. 
Though  on  the  whole  less  promising,  I 
should  not  reject  the  operation  simply 
because  enlargement  of  the  head  had  been 
congenital ;  while  I  should  always  be  more 
ready  to  operate  if  nutrition  were  well  per- 
formed than  if  the  child  were  emaciated.  I 
would  not,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  have 
you  operate  simply  because  the  head  is 
large ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  diminu- 
tion in  its  size  has  resulted  from  the  punc- 
ture, but  only  arrest  of  its  enlargement :  and 
if  the  disease  be  at  a  stand-still,  and  the 
cerebral  functions  tolerably  well  performed, 
you  would  risk  much  wiUi  the  chance  of 
gaining  but  very  little. 

The  proper  situation  for  the  puncture  is 
the  coronal  suture,  about  an  inch,  or  an 
inch  and  a  half,  from  the  anterior  fontanelle. 
A  fine  trocar  and  canula  are  the  best  in- 
struments; and  care  must  be  taken  not 
merely  to  withdraw  only  a  very  few  ounces 
of  fluid  at  a  time,  but  to  keep  up  pressure 
both  during  the  escape  of  the  fluid  as  well  as 
afterwards. 

*  See  with  reference  to  this  subject,  "An 
Enquiry  into  the  Results  of  Puncture  of  the  , 
Head,  in  Cases  of  Chronic  Internal  Hydrocepha- 
lus, in  Mbo.  Oaekttb,  April  1842 ;  and  the  very- 
valuable  paper  of  M.  Durand-Fardell,  in  Bull. 
G^n.  de  Therapeutique,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  190. 
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LSCTUBB  11 . 

GsKTLXMXK, — Haying  in  a  fonner  lectare 
devribed  to  yon  the  principal  features  of 
the  morbot  Brightii»  so  far  as  thej  relate  to 
the  general  pathology  of  the  affection,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  symptoms  presented 
dning  its  progress,  and  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  those  phenomena  which,  being 
more  or  leas  peculiar  to  the  disease,  afford 
u  asostanoe  in  detecting  it  in  its  early 
stage.  By  early  recognition  of  such  symp- 
toms we  frequently  have  the  opportunity  of 
reeving,  if  not  permanently  curing,  cases 
wtdch  otherwise  wiU  be  sacrificed  to  the 
dei&de&t  foresight  of  the  medical  attendant. 
Albuminuria  may  be  divided  into  the  acute 
and  chronic  varieties,  that  is  to  say,  we 
obserre  cases  which  show  violent  symptoms 
lor  a  short  period  and  then  go  on  to  a  per- 
manent cure,  or  at  a  remoter  date  take  on 
the  character  of  a  chronic  affection.  Now 
bjr  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are  of  this 
latter  description,  and  become  chronic  at  no 
very  distant  period  from  the  first  attack ; 
indeed,  so  very  frequently  does  this  occur, 
that  many  who  were  among  the  first  obser- 
vers of  cases  of  albuminuria  were  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessarily  a 
mortal  disease,  and  one  which  assumed  the 
chronic  and  fatal  form  as  a  necessary  sequel. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Br.  Bright  was  aware  that  cases  of  albu- 
minuria  were  occasionally  to  be  cured  even 
a±  an  eariy  date  in  the  history  of  his  dis- 
oovecics  and  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  symptoms  characterising  the  acute 
stage  of  albuminuria  may  be  described  as  fol- 
lows : — A  febrile  attack  with  severe  pain  in 
tte  head,  dryness  of  skin,  loss  of  appetite 
and  tidnt;  scanty  secretion  of  urine,  and 
dytaria,  with  frequent  desire  to  pass  the 
ttine ;  pain  in  the  loins  and  lower  extre- 
tremities ;  urine  albuminous,  and  occa- 
rionaUy,  but  rarely,  bloody  :  nausea  is  very 
commonly  felt,  and  vomiting  may  occur. 
Kow  these  symptoms  will  sometimes  last 
fOMBj  days  without  the  occurrence  of  any 
very  marked  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
iMt  for  the  most  part  we  seldom  find  thirty- 
six  hours  to  pass  but  that  dropsy  of  a  very 
decided  diaracter  will  attract  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner. 


As  regards  dropsical  swellings,  even  when 
the  lower  extremities  are  not  oedematons 
the  face  may  become  swelled,  and  this  is  to 
general  a  symptom  that  we  may  frequently 
detect  abuminuria  from  this  alone,  and  that, 
too,  when  the  train  of  symptoms  generally 
characterising  the  affection  is  but  imperfectly 
devdoped.  Now  if  the  remedies  applied 
quickly  remove  the  acute  symptoms,|snd  the 
albumen  eventually  disappears  firom  the 
urine,  the  patient  often  experiences  no  re- 
turn of  the  disease ;  at  least  every  one 
who  has  attended  much  to  the  snbjeet 
must  possess  well-anthenticated  records  of 
persons  so  recovering,  and  who  have  enjoyed 
perfect  health  for  many  years.  But  when 
the  case  is  different,  owing  either  to  the 
oonstitntion  of  the  patient  or  improper 
treatment,  the  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease becomes  developed.  The  symptoms 
characterising  the  chronic  stage  are  in  the 
main  much  iSce  those  of  the  acute,  but  they 
are  more  insidious,  and  generally  so  graduid 
in  their  progress  that  tlM  medinl  adviser  is 
seldom  applied  to  till  the  disease  has  ad- 
vanced far  beyond  the  point  at  which  medi- 
cal skill  is  of  avail.  Tlie  pallor  of  anemia 
and  general  malaise,  with  dyspepsia,  and  a 
frequent  desire  to  pass  urine,  are  often  the 
only  symptoms  present,  and  the  slight 
oedema  (perhaps  only  to  be  seen  about  the 
eyes  in  the  morning,  and  distending  the  legs 
at  night),  even  if  present,  may  not  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  patient  Now  it  is 
well  that  you  should  remember  that  oedema 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
complications  of  the  morbus  Brightii ;  it  is 
tine  it  is  a  very  frequent  one,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  not  necessary  to  the  full  develope- 
ment  of  the  disease.  It  is  firom  not  bearing 
this  in  mind  that  many  persons  have  over^ 
looked  cases.  Under  an  impression  that 
anasarca  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  disease, 
they  recognise  affection  of  the  kidneys  only 
in  the  existence  of  oedema,  while  in  fact  it 
may  exist  for  months  with  little  more  than 
that  tendency  to  puffiness  of  the  extremities 
which  is  observed  in  ordinary  cachexia. 

Whenever  cases  of  debili^  with  tendency 
to  nausea  or  vomiting  present  themselves  to 
your  notice,  it  is  inUX  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  urine,  and  if  you  find  the  patient 
complaining  of  frequent  desire  to  micturate, 
even  though  there  be  no  pain  in  the  loins, 
or  oedema,  it  will  not  unfirequently  happen 
that  the  urine  will  be  found  albuminous, 
and  all  the  symptoms  of  the  morbus 
Brightii  develope  themselves  within  no  very 
great  length  of  time. 

You  must  not  expect  that  patients  will 
give  you  any  account  of  their  urine  which 
will  assist  you  to  a  suspicion  of  its  diseased 
condition.  They  may  describe  it  as  remarka- 
bly clear  and  weU  looking,  which  is  reaUy 
the  case  with  many  varieties  of  albuminous 
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but  At  not  bv  niiilodt  by  racn  c 
dneripCSoii  iirt»  a  bdlef  of  in  tieellBMe. 

Moir  I  kaf«  deicKbed  aanarw  m  one  of 
tkoeoobflkflCkMMofUdMydteene,  and  not 
«>«uiwwny  tyaaptom,  and  mj  move 
It— u  for  doing' ao  is,  that  wmeof  the 
npadly  ilrtal  caaai  have  not  ahown 
aid  in  neb  caaaa,  in  wMoh  the 
Mpflcialiy  ii  invited,  the  oedema  iiaa  often 
baan  a  leaa  paominent  lymplona  than  in 
caHB  iMsh  dKly  terminate  life  alter  a  bmg 
period.  The  annarca,  therefore,  may  be  le^ 
gardedraiber  aa  the  moat  frequent  eoneplioa- 
tin  than  aa  a  neceaawy  eympton.  When 
dbKribfng  the  etate  of  the  bleed  I  aUndedt» 
tie  pallof  or  anaemiated  conditton  of  the 
flobjeeto  ol  the  morboa  Biigfalii.  Thia  ooa- 
dMon  le  mnehlike  that  indnoed  by  cblovaaia. 
I  do>  not,  indeed^  obeerve  any  diflbvenee 
in  the  hne«  'When  very  prQ»- 
r  narked,  a  di^  yeltow  eeh»«r  eeeasa 
to  pervade  the  featarea,  bat  Aia  agahi  ia  the 
caw  in  ehlorode  girls.  I  dare  eay  eoaee  of 
yon  hme'  had  an  opportunity  of  obeerviag 
aaiong  the  ont-patiente  that  the  advaneed 
ataae  ol  eUoroeia  ia  ebaraetariaed  by  a 
ydnnr  oolonr  rather  tba»  by  eatrame  whiter 
iiaaat  and  that  thia  eolour  pasaea  to  wbata 
before  the  fleah  tint  agaia  Ktnma  to  the 


X  once  aair  an  advaneed  caae  of  albnnia* 
nvria  in  a  girl*  ef  about  17  yeara  of  age,  and 
at  a  firal  view  waa  inelfaied  to  eenaider  it  an 
otdinaay  inaianee  of  chloroaia;  the  hiatory 
of  the  eaae»  howe? er,  led  me  to  fbrtiier  in- 
qtMea,  and  to  the  detectioa  of  .the  true 
nature  of  the  eompMnt.  I  do  not  therefore 
balieve  that  there  hi  anything  f«ry  die- 
tloeti««  hk  the  colonr  or  tint  of  the  anainiia 
of  albnminoria. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Bright  tvaa  forat 
dfa«cted  to-  the  kidney  diaeaee  bearing  hia 
naava,  by  the  anaaarca  wMch  waa  ao  con« 
atant  m  aeeompaniUBat ;  and  it  ia  remarka* 
ble  how  hrge  a  number  of  eaaea  of  anaaaaea 
aM  eenneeted  with  kidney  diaeaee.  XKr. 
ChvaliaBn  atatea  that  in  Bdinbvrgh  threes 
fooftha  of  the  caaea  of  anaaarca  are  eon* 
nected-  with  diaeaee  of  the  Iddneyi,  while 
Faiget,  at  Straabourg,  gti«a  the  proportion 
ai  one-half. 

When  anaaawa  eiiata  to  any  extent  we 
find  that  the  aerooa  membranea,  aa  well  aa 
the  eeyalar  tiaaiie,  admit  of  tranandatton  of 
flnid  through  thdh*  aobetaice.  Thna  it  ia 
timt  we  hatf e  aaoitea  preaent,  and  thoae  elfo- 
aiona  mto  the  plem«  whieH  add  ao  mneh  to 
the  anxiety  and  ABtreaa  of  Ae  patient 

There  ia  a  form  &i  anaaarca,  fia.,  that 
obaerved  to  occur  in  chiM^pen  after  aoailB- 
tina,  wMeh  reaemUea  in  many  reapeeta 
that  ptodnced  by  the  raorbna  Brightii,  and 
itian  matter  of  doabt  how  for  it  may  be 
atlrfbtt«Bble  to  the  aame  canae.  In  mda 
diieaap  tlie  nrine  ia  often  loaded  with  aibu- 


nren,  and  it  baa  oommnBd  to  me  to  deCeo( 
urea  in  the  blood.  On  the  whole  it  appean 
probable  that  the  Udney  beeomea  oongeated 
ae  a  aequel  probably  t»  the  injury  inlicted 
on  the  akin*  and  the  iaterference  with  ita 
function  during  acarlatina,  and  that,  if  there 
be  any  prediapoaition  to  the  affectioa,  thia 
ezcitiog  canae  wiH'  prove  anfficient  to  com* 
plete  the  miaahiai  That  tbeae  eaaaa  follow- 
ing acaaiatkia  dooocaaioaally  go  on  to  ooii« 
firmed  diaeaae  of  kidney  ia  very  certain ;  but* 
the  geneaal  rule  ia^  that  thay  are  rapidly  and 
permanently  cured.  There  ia  a  drcum- 
atance  connected  with  the  hiatory  of  anaaar- 
coua  caaea  in  genmal,  which  waa  firat  noticed 
by  Dr,  Cliriatiaon,  and  deaervea  attention  iii 
relation  to  the  auhject  now  before  ua,  aa  H 
win  often  enable  na  to  make  a  ahrewd  gneia 
aa  to  the  exiatenoe  of  kidney  diaeaae :  1 
allnde  to  the  feet  that  anasarca,  if  aoeom- 
pamed  by  the  excretion  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  may  almoat  certainly  be  oon* 
sidered  aa  dopendent  on  the  preeenoc  of 
albaminnria.  Thia  large  aeerethm  of  urine 
I  hare  deaorfoed  to  you  aa  more  eapecialiy 
occurring  in  the  advanced  stage  of  albumi- 
nwiav  and  I  qoiteagrae  with  Dr.  ChtiatiaQn 
that  we  have  in  thia  aymptom  a  valuable 
guide  to  Che  trne  nature  of  the  diaeaae. 
Thia  increaaed  flow  ia  not  aAaoya  preaent  tor 
aaaist  na,  however,  and  it  ia  principally  aa  t9 
the  preaenee  or  afoaenee  of  idbumea  that  wo 
muat  inqnire  aa  a  more  eertain  gnide. 

In  eonnectioa  with  the  tendisncy  to  general' 
effoafona,  I  think  we  onght  to  conaidter  the 
watery  diadiargea  ftom  (he  bowela  oeea- 
aieaaBy  obeerv^  in  thia  dfeeaae.  Diarrhoea 
(aometfmea  of  an  obatinate  chaaacter)  occara 
in  adivaneed  caaea,  and  may,  I  think,  be* 
placed  in  the  aame  category  aa  the  (fiacharge 
of  water  by  the  kidney.  The  blood  is 
watery,  and  we  may  therefore  naturally  ex- 
pect that  every  aurfaoe  will  pour  out  ita 
aeeretion  amscteu  by  watery  d^g^enerationy 
and  that  the  mnoone  aa  well  as  aeroua  aur- 
fooea  will  be  ea  aifeeted. 

The  oeenrrenoe  of  apoplexy  or  coma  a 
one  of  the  moat  common'  and  important 
compfieationa  of  the  arorbaa  Brigfatii,  and 
in  ita  mode  of  attack,  aa  weO  aa  ita  progreaa^ 
it  diflbra  materially  from  the  eomatoae 
aeiaurea  of  other  forma  of  apoplexy.  By 
aome  authon,  eapeeiafly  Dr.  Oabome,  thv 
coma  haa  been  TtgKtM.  aa  the  effect  of  aub- 
aevte  araahnitia;  bvt  if  thia  oocaaionally  be 
the  caae,  it  ia  eertam  that  in  a  very  great 
number  of  inataneea  no  evidence  of  aiadi- 
nitia  ia  to  be  obaerved,  the  patient  either 
ahiking  from  aimpte  effuaion  into  tiieves- 
trklea,  apparently  of  a  paasive  eharacter,  or 
na  evidence  wlietever  of  any  leaion  bemg- 
diacovcrtd  aAer*  death. 

Dnring  the  progrem  at  caaes  which  ter- 
minate nitaliy  by  apoplexy,  drowshieaa  m 
generally  obeerved,  and  thia  graduaBy  goei 
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"Wl  ^  fw  pfOQQCtioil 


if  »  _ 
cotuMCted  ^viCh  IImw  ^Mpbotie 
eoDsiating  in  the  fact  tkmt  they  ase  vary 
fl^tquentiy  MCSBapunitn.  by  ^ileplle  cbavuI* 
itei,  or  nrtiier  «)9v«ltMMM  tioMikliag  the 
splleptie  dwTMier.  As  conMHtat  iicomt 
«r  tbe  maimer  in  ivliieh  eepifciil  ■ypUim 
snMx  the  pMtBtit^^  tegettier  witti  a  twHiip* 
fion  of  IIm  peeslisfily  of  on  elRBetioay  jfill 
befbadintbemttberortiM  Qwfm  Hm- 
pitel  SeportB  for  ApiU,  18t9,  m  a  paper 
ij  Dr.  Addiaon. 

In  loine  caaes  of  deani  by  apopuKy  oc* 
earring  in  this  diaeate,  it  wonld  appear  that 
hK  patient  sqik  froin  a  paanve  eoiinon  on 
wMB  bndn  occorring  wita  tlie  effaaieoa  in 
OCber  parti,  and  as  an  'CAct  hmng  tbe 
(■wral  watery  eenditien  ef  tbe'Uood  far  its 
cnae.  Theae  ceaeB  ainkiiy  atnpor  and  eoina 
inibovt  oonTOMiona*  In  onier  oaaaBi  .boir- 
9ftT,  uie  eHniion  doea  not  appear  f^iaatin 
qnautity,  or^ay  be  abaenC  ahogather,  ivbile 
nOlent  cuuvulnonBy  and  vie  peealiar  aymp* 
hMD8  before  vetauedf  point  te  aome  more 
^leuiRu  cause  Of  mtaohief  ihan  viereipassire 
walciy  ennsiona  '^m  wea  'Ctraalating 
in  tbe  blood  bas  been  anpposad  by  some  a 
SDlBdent  eanse  for  tbe  death  of  the  patient 
by  apoplexy,  even  fif  little  or  no  dnid  be 
i^d  in  the  brain  on  poet-«ortam  inapec- 
lion.  It  baa  been  thongbt  that  tbe  baain 
beeomes  poisoned,  as  it  were,  by  the  anaons 
matten  existing  in  the  circnlation. 

Before  entering  npon'tna  sobjedt,  I  oaut 
dbnect  yoor  attention  to  tbe  faot,  that  in 
Bright*B  disease,  these  fatal  eases  af  apapleay 
bare  been  ifaown  by  Dr.  'Cbrietison  to  bear 
ao  relation  to  the  qnantily  of  nrine  exeselBd 
by  the  patient.  Thus  a  large  or  normal  ex- 
cntion  may  be  going  on,  and  yet  fctal  eoma 
nperrene;  on  the  oAer  band,  in  oaaes 
cbaracterixed  by  partnl  sopptntaion,  -the  pa. 
ISent  wiU  often  go  on  to  tbe  lastwUhont 
any  head  symptoms  coming  on.  Tfam  baa 
happened,  too,  when  nrea  has  been  ahown  by 
analysis  to  exist  in  the  blood.  In  theae 
latter  cases,  not  only  bas  tbe  balk- of  urine 
dlttnushed,  but  the  positive  weight  of  solids 
excreted  during  the  twenty*foar  hours,  has 
been  modi  less  than  in  health,  and  yet  ooma 
bas  not  appeared  as  a  symtom.  Por  my  own 
pert,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  belief  e  that 
we  most  look  to  other  canaes  than  the  poi- 
ffmiog  of  the  brain  by  urea'for  the  oomotoae 
lymptoms  obsenred  in  this  disease.  It  hap- 
pened to  me,  not  long  ago,  to  examine  the 
olood  of  a  patient  who  had  his  senses  aboot 
bim  to  the  last  moment  of  his  Hfe,  andwiioie 
blood  was  more  impregnated  with  urea  than 
that  of  nny  case  of  Bright's  disease  that  ever 
cnne  under  my  notice,  fie  eventually  sunk, 
and  it  was  found  that  no  kidney  «riated  on  one 


aide,  and  that  the  laige«ampleBiaDtary,oigaa 
bad  ilB  weter.obttnikcte&by  acahndns.  Now 
here  waa  «wipletB  amtpxcasion,  tbe  blond 
landed  with awaw  and  nodoomatose  symp. 
ton*.  I  Ibink  it  zjght  to  mention  tU«n 
diiBaoMiaa  in  acriring  atiui  opinion,  thowh 
i  aaanot  aasiat  yan  to  tbe  truth:  befoca 
bMriqgtbe  aabject,  however,  I  would  a^. 
gest  that  it  auiy  be  fonndi  perhaps,  heaD« 
after,  that  a  certain  teauily  o£. blood muit 
eaiat  in  oannection  with  the  presence  of  una 
in  that  flaid,  before  the  comatoae  oonditlna- 
aan  ba  brongbt  About. 

AaMBg  tbe  moat  oammon  coaqplicatiani 
abaarvedinlhiadiaease  may  be  mentioned 
jMart  allactioaa,  alKecting  either  the  «ido- 
aardinm  or  paiioardinm,  and  m  aome  ca«s 
both  ssaaibranea  .aiaoltaneoualy.  13ie  ire. 
quency  of  heart  disease,  in  oonoection  with 
^raudar  dtfgenaratioa  of  tbe  kidney,  has, 
iadaad,  ied  aomo  to  the  belief  that  the  dia- 
'oaw  of  fthe  kidney  ought,  in  moat  caaes,<to 
beooBsidemdaaaeanoeqnanoe  of  tbe  heart 
aiaeliaa.  Now  the  forma  of  diseaaed  heart 
vaty  ertffamsly.  We  may  either  have 
simple  hy^penrophy,  valvnlar  or  pezicardud 
In  advawyd  oaaes,  the  peri* 
beooBiea  filled  with  fluidfroai 
taking  pbue  within  ita 
envi^. 

Diaeaaed  liver  is  a  very  common  compli- 
oatian  oeearring  in  the  coarse  of  granular  de- 
generation of  the  kidney.  Ita  oaose  pro- 
bably anaU  in  tbe  iMt  that  many  of  theae 
who  afelhe  snl^ts  of  kidney  disease  are  of 
ialampeaafeB  liafaitB,  and  thus  have  earned  for 
tbemeekea  this  second  canse  of  sufferii^^. 
Aadtea,  aa  a  aymptom  of  morbus  Brightiiy 
has*  by  aama,  been  considered  aa  always  de- 
pendent on  enlargement  or  obstruction  of 
tim  liver.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case^ 
though  certainly  tbe  worst  cases  of  ascitefl 
are  thooe  in  wtuehsucb  complication  of  liver 
diaeaaeia  present.  Tbe  form  of  disease  ob- 
served in  tbe  liver  is  very  generally  that  of 
tnbercttlariHition,  or  tbe  roughened  liver,  a 
condition,  in  all  probability,  brought  about 
by  attacks  of  inflammation  and  subaeqoeat 
oontcaotion  of  the  organ. 

Brenehitie,  in  tbe  acute  or  chronic  form, 
is  a  veiy  common  complication  of  this  dis- 
ease. How  far,  however,  it  is  to  bo  con- 
sidered as  a  rsault  of  the  conditions  which 
lend  to  produce  the  granular  degeneration 
of  the  kidney,  appears  somewhat  donbtfiU, 
We  mnat  remember  that  patients  who  are 
brongbt  to  tite  hospitals  with  anasarca  havo 
very  frequently  beoa  eqjosed  to  cold,  and 
thus  to  the  action  of  a  sufficient  cauae  for 
tbe  bronchitis.  On  the  other  hand,  bron- 
diial  diseaae  is,  donbtleas,  much  aggravated 
by  tiie  general  tendency  to  effusion  which, 
in  advanced  stagea,  greatly  obstructs  tho 
famg  by  prodocing  an  oedematous  condition 
ofitaatmctnie* 
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PlenriBj  and  peritonitb  are  often  obierred 
in  the  course  of  this  disease :  pleurisj  is  by 
far  the  more  common  form  of  the  two.  It 
appears,  according  to  Solon,  that  in  France 
these  oomplicationa  are  bnt  little  known.  In 
England,  howerer,  they  are  snffidently  fre- 
quent to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  neglect- 
ing any  symptoms  characteristic  of  these 
inflammations  of  serous  cavities. 

The  pleuritis  is  often  associated  with 
pneumonia,  or  pneumonia  may  exist  alone, 
but  this  is  not  commonly  the  case.  Some- 
times, especially  if  it  occurs  in  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  we  hare  its  symptoms  well 
developed,  and  even  if  pleuritis  occur  with 
it  to  complicate  the  auscultatory  signs,  there 
is  the  short  cough  and  pungent  heat  of  skin 
which  may  guide  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  case. 

A  tendency  to  rheumatic  swellings  and 
pains  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  ChristiBon 
in  this  disease,  and  he  has  met  with  many 
previous  histories  which  mention  the  symp- 
tom as  having  occurred  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  attacks.  Such  afiections,  vary- 
ing, however,  in  character  from  true  rheu- 
matism, have  often  come  under  my  notice. 

The  causes  tending  to  the  development  of 
Bright's  disease  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows:  viz.  scrofulous  habit;  intempe- 
rance ;  mercurial  disease  or  erythism ;  ex- 
posure to  cold ;  exposure  to  moist  atmos- 
phere ;  blows  on  the  loins. 

Out  of  17  cases  observed  in  the  clinical 
wards  during  the  summer  of  1842,  by  Dr. 
Barlow,  and  myself,  6  had  received  blows  or 
injuries  over  the  lumbar  region.  Scrofulous 
habit,  and  exposure  to  cold,  may,  I  tMnk, 
be  regarded  as  the  most  probable  of  the 
causes  enumerated  above  for  the  production 
of  albuminuria.  The  latter,  in  all  proba- 
bility, however,  is  merely  an  exciting  cause, 
the  great  and  predisposing  cause  bdng  the 
Bcrofolous  diathesis.  This  opinion  as  to  the 
scrofulous  character  of  the  disease  is  sup- 
ported by  the  observations  of  Solon,  who 
found  phthisis  in  five  out  of  ten  fatal  cases 
which  came  under  his  notice,  and  our  expe- 
rience in  England  shows  the  frequent  con- 
currence of  tubercular  affection  of  the  lungs 
with  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 

Dreaimeni, — ^Now,  from  what  has  been 
stated  to  you  concerning  the  nature  of  thia 
disease,  yon  will,  I  am  sure,  be  prepared  to 
expect  Uiat  the  treatment  must  vary  con- 
siderably not  only  in  relation  to  the  acute  or 
subacute  character  of  the  attack,  but  also  in 
respect  to  the  previous  history  of  the  patient, 
and  the  stage  of  development  in  which  we 
find  the  disease  on  making  our  examination. 
Hie  symptoms  even  if  acute  may  merely  be 
such  as  are  engrafted  on  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  kidney ;  and  while  the  complications  of 
chest  affection  may  be  demanding  close  atten- 
tion and  active  measures,  we  must  not  forget 


that  oar  patient  has  to  go  through  a  stmggls 
of  long  duration  with  the  orin^nal  or  pri- 
mary disease  when  we  have  relieved  Mm 
firom  these  unmediate  dangers— »a  struggle, 
indeed,  which  but  too  frequentiy  terminates 
indeatii. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  per« 
suadedinto  a  belief  that  our  case  is  progrew* 
ing  ftivourably,  by  observing  that  symptoms 
assume  a  flnctiiating  diaiaoter»  and  the  more 
immediate  causes  of  distress  occasionally 
abate.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  a 
tendency  to  the  development  of  mischief  in 
the  kidney,  which  can  only  be  arrested  by 
continued  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
and  the  ctose  attention  of  the  medical  atten- 
dant. 

In  the  eariy  stages  much  benefit  may  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  antiphlogistic  mea* 
sures ;  and  even  when  no  complications  are 
present  to  call  especially  for  the  use  of  deple- 
tion, we  may  always  commence  with  the  use 
of  remedies  tending  to  relieve  the  congested 
state  of  the  kidney.  In  young  persons,  es- 
pecially saline  purgatives,  the  vapour  bath, 
and  antifflonials  are  indicated,  while  we  shall 
do  well  (whatever  be  the  condition  of  the 
urinary  excretion  either  as  to  quantity  or 
quality)  to  avoid  dioreties  of  e?ery  descrip- 
tion. Hie  probable  state  of  the  kidney  must 
never  be '  lost  sight  of,  and  everything  tend- 
ing to  determine  to  that  organ,  either  in  the 
form  of  medicines  or  articles  of  diet, 
should  be  studiously  avoided  in  this  early 
stage. 

It  has  been  a  very  common  practice  to 
take  blood  from  cupping  the  loins  in  acute 
cases,  and  when  carefully  done  in  small 
quantity,  I  have  reason  to  beUeve  with 
benefit  to  the  patient.  This  depletion, 
however,  must  not  be  carried  far,  and  for 
the  reason  that  we  know  the  tendency  of 
this  disease  is  to  go  on  to  a  second  stage,  in 
which  the  blood  becomes  watery  and  dege- 
nerate ;  and  nothing  tends  more  to  induce 
this  watery  state  than  blood-letting  in  any 
iorm.  This  need  not  deter  us  from  small 
cuppings  over  the  loins,  however,  in  caaes 
characterised  by  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  and 
thirst;  indeed,  in  such  cases  we  can  do 
good  by  small  depletions,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  keep  up  the  action  of  the  skin  by 
antimonials  and  febiiftige  medicines.  Anti- 
mony has  obtained  so  high  a  character  as  a 
remedy  in  this  disease  tiiat  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  it  possesses  a 
specific  action  as  a  cure.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  have  reoottrse  to  such  a  view 
however,  since  the  therapeutical  action  of 
antimony  is  precisely  such  as  we  require  to 
meet  the  pathological  conditions  presented 
to  us  in  albuminuria. 

The  diaphoretic  action,  which  perhaps  far 
exceeds  that  of  any  remedy  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  which  is  brought  about 
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ifithcmt  adtenent  to  any  organ,  while  ttm 
iMHt'a  action  becomes  moder^ed,  are  pro- 
portief  MflicieBtly  detirable  to  reoommend 
antimoaj  aa  a  vahiable  means  of  aappreeaing 
ttm  tendenej  to  congestion  on  the  part  of 
tbekidnej. 

When  inflammatory  complications  are 
pfsaent  in  any  stage,  we  shaU  do  well,  if 
poarihie,  to  «ge  antimony  as  a  remedy  in 
pietetweft  to  veneaeetion.  This  cannot 
always  be  done  owing  to  the  nansea  induced, 
Imt  whare  it  is  possible  the  withdrawal  of 
blood  had  better  be  avoided. 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  becomes 
tAmeitaUAf  neoeasary  to  hate  recourse  to  the 
IsBoeft,  eapccially  when  the  chest  becomes 
fnvolTBd.  Under  such  drcumstances, 
it  IS  njght  most  carefully  to  watch  the' 
cABCt  of  bleeding,  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
tbe  fact  that  we  are  merely  treating  a  com- 
plication of  a  dangerous  disease,  and  that 
wlnle  we  are  conquering  the  inflammatory 
miariiiirf'  we  must  sa  much  aa  possible  hus- 
band the  strength  of  our  patient  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  struggle  through  the  original 
dngenms  malady. 

£t  regards  the  use  of  mercury,  though 
eflndderoble  pains  have  been  taken  by 
tbnt  well  soquainted  both  with  the  use  of 
the  remedy  and  also  those  phases  of  the 
disease  most  likely  to  be  relieved  by  its  ez- 
Mbitioo,  yet  on  the  whole  it  seems  inad- 
ndflMble  to  administer  it,  were  it  only  for 
the  angle  reason  that  it  is  so  very  apt  to 
csnse  profuse  salivation. 

Thoae  who  have  not  had  experience  on 
Hds  point  win  be  unwilling  to  believe  how 
motSSL  a  quantity  of  mercurial  medicine,  even 
of  Hie  mildest  kind,  is  ciqMble  of  inducing 
aaiHvatioo  in  this  disease  to  a  degree  calcu- 
lated gneatly  to  debilitate  the  patient.  Even 
a  sSaigle  pmgative  containing  calomel  has 
been  known  to  induce  dangerous  salivation. 
In  tbe  latter  stagea  of  albuminuria,  great 
misdiief  has  often  been  done  by  ignorance  on 
tins  point. 

In  the  dunonic  form  of  albuminnria,  the 
remedy  I  have  generslly  found  most  ad- 
vantigeotts  ss  a  purgative  is  elaterium,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  completely  the  dyspnoea 
amd  misery  caused  by  efFoaion  can  sometimea 
be  refieved  by  the  action  of  this  drug,  and, 
BHMeover,  bow  greatly  it  seems  to  sssist  the 
power  of  diaphoretics,  and  other  means 
direetod  to  that  great  emunctory,  the  skin. 
Tbe  use  of  oounter-irritation,  in  the  form  of 
aelon  or  issues,  I  have  great  reason  strongly 
to  vrge  upon  you  in  chronic  stagea  of  Bright's 
dlaeaae.  They  occasionally  expedite  the 
care,  though  it  is  necessary  that  the  dis« 
chsvge  produced  should  not  become  exces* 
dve;  fi(»r  we  may,  by  n^lectiog  this  pre* 
caution,  add  another  to  the  great  cause  for 
degeneration  of  the  blood  which  already 
eriata  in  the  presence  of  the  diseaae  itadf. 


When  the  tendency  to  the  inflammatory 
character  appeara  decreased,  and  the  patient 
no  longer  suffers  from  pain  in  the  loina,  and 
all  the  active  symptoms  are  abated,  I  know 
of  no  remedy  capable  of  produdng  aoch^' 
salutary  effecta  as  are  to  be  obtained  by  the 
administration  of  iron.  The  therapeutical 
action  of  thia  drug,  in  all  its  forms,  is  doubt- 
leas  exerted  on  the  blood,  and  its  beneficial 
efiect  produced  precisely  aa  it  is  in  anemia,^ 
when  arising  from  other  causes  than  disease 
of  the  kidney.  It  appears  to  supply  ma- 
terial for  the  formation  of  the  red  colouring 
matter,  which  we  know  contains  iron,  and. 
which  becomes  deficient  during  the  prog>«s8 
of  slbuminuria. 

I  do  not  believe  it  matters  much  what 
preparation  of  the  metal  is  adminiatered,  so  - 
long  as  we  avoid  the  more  insoluble  forms. 
The  hydrated  oxide,  aa  it  exists  in  the  mis- 
tura  ferri  componta,  is  eaaily  aoluble  in  the 
stomach,  snd  1  find  it  to  answer  extremdy 
well  in  these  esses.  If  the  mixture  cannot 
be  retained  without  inconvenience  to  the 
patient,  aome  of  the  more  palatable  prepara- 
tiona  may  be  tried :  .the  bMt  among  theae  is 
perhaps  the  ammonio-dtrate  of  iron  given 
in  soda  or  Sdtxer-water  three  or  four  times 
in  the  day,  while  a  mild  nutritious  diet  is 
allowed  during  convaleaoenoe. 
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CUfBMJWRT  AMD  mv  IGOBMCOfifi 


IH'MHATIOII  TO 

nuuifniSAS  kedmerik** 

B  vGtoMtf'B*  Day,  Mrit.  aOL*  IkC  Cmtab^ 

Meaibei^  of  the  Koral  Colleoe  of  Pbpridaiw, 
Leotomr  on- Animal  CMemii^  and' ItSstology 
«r  the  ttinaieBex  Hbtpital  ashool,  aod^  Pftyw 
gMtaAtottwWMliniacnfltBl 


IcciVBl  I. 

lifo  Mo»^9«Mf»  prMffinto  (t.ytkoK  9tMek^ 

ptftiet  w&iefi  p^&^kaU  of  Ikfteroar' 
Ikmailf  qf  Awm;  phwphalk  ^  HMyimit^. 
/fwfride  if  etOortmr  and  jfltai;p^2.) 
JPXoie  fvMcA  <|f^f  impmrtmi  oijBait^  by 
IfMf  ehetftkta  deiiom  -^  eJU^Ms  tf 

JtoonRW)  CnktfiOB  <l^p0tM9i(HIMyphOtpktttB 

9f  sodaf  phosphate  nf  pvinki,  9m^mmim 
^  today  ewpbwuUo  qfpoiath,  chloride  qf 
calciftm,  and  iron ; — (3.)  IneidaUal  Mm- 
9titumt$*'^lteoMom  for  tHtfomiMom  qf 

"OsifTLBaiairyr— My  object  in  tbia  oowse  of 
lectures  is  to  lay  before  yov  «  aketdi  of  t&0 
inoet  important  renilli  which  chemistry  and 
iSbib  microscope  hate  conta-ibtsd  to  practical 
1i    - 


sfaall  not'  devote  Che  pwsent 
hoar'ttf  an  iiittadneMry  addbress  oa*  Ike  iw. 
portuoe  or  sitidi  inoolriesy  fer,  weiv  I  tn* 
do  s»,  my  iiltiBtmfoni  wooid  hKHf  «»  be 
selected  fmn  the  metbriaib  ef  o^ei^  leetttMS 
iir  which  they  win  ooevpy  ar  more  stitable 
and '  aroroprittt^  plttx;  and»  indeod,  die 
Talve  a  sncfar  investigatioBB  is  now  SbfUly 
ledogDfsed  by  aO-  e&Hghtened  pnctltlsnen 
8jf  tO'  leziuei'  sttdi'  an  iuttK>dliutiun  tO'  dsy 
■abject  altogether  Qnaeoeseary. 

At  the  Hsk  of  beSog  deemed'  somewlMr 
prolix,  by  tioetf  of  ytm  wfto  have*  alUMdy 
devoted  $Bf  atteatfon  t»  physitoldgleRl 
chemistry)  I  riud^ooniuienee  with  the  eon** 
lideration  of  tiie  praxfcmite'  elesMDtk  entuv 
ing  into  the  ooiiiyiisttton  el  theanimal  body. 

These  wo  sbalfr  divide  into^ 


*  Tbis-cowae  was  originaU^  deUTered*  in  the 
School  of  MedTciae  adfouinr  St.  6eonn*ir  Hes- 
pttal.  during'  the  somrner  •easioa  of  11451  The 
rapid  progress  of  animal  chemistry  dinfag  the 
last  two  ireais  has  rsadsred  it  imperatire  npon 
me  to  re-write  msny  of  these  lectoreK  amf  to 
modify' ifll. 


\  The  iiwiganie  nmy  be  odVsntageoaahf 
classed  in  three  groape,  oomprisfaig'  (1.) 
those  which  are  of  service  in  the  animif 
body  in  consequenee  of  thehr  physical  prob 
pertiea;  (2.)  those  which  effbet  important 
objects  m  the  system  by  tnoir  ebeuiies 
actions ;  and;  (3.)  those  wfaidi  bang  only 
inoidtntell)r  convmd  into  tiie  oi^ganisur 
esert  no  (apparent;  importimt  iofliienoe  on* 
jit,  and  arc  speedQy  ivmoved  by  the  eaEcreC^ 
iiijgoigans. 

IL    CbntHht&HtB*  tu^ftd'  op  tMit^  gitptbotlL' 


Of   asineral  ooo^- 


X.  ira^ir.«^The  uses  of  this  conadtoent. 
nre  so  obvions-that  I  need  hardly  revert  to 
,  themv  We  csnnot  imagine  vitality  without 
(Water,  fiar  wa  know  of  no  organised  body, 
that  caa  exist  withowt  moisture.'''  It  is  In* 
diqpenaable  to  life  in  consequence  of  its 
dissolving  and  snspending  power.  It  is  the 
medium  of  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
the  whole  orgsnism,  and  not  only  conveys 
nutriment  to  every  portion  of  the  body,  but 
osvries  away  all  useless  and  eflbte  matters 
Ita  value  as  a  medium  of  suspension  Ik 
obvioua  ia  the  blood,  lymph«  chyle,  and* 
milk.  It  is  the  source  of  elasticity  and 
softness  in  the  animal  tissues.  Take  A 
tendon- and.  dry  it.;  ita  elastic  force  is  al- 
together gone ;  let  it  remain  for  a  short  tiine 
imsaeBsedia.  wmtecy^and  it  regains  its  oii» 
ginal  charaoters.. 

IfrtdditkAtfttha  water  that  exists  ftaa 
in^  the  oiganismt.  there  ia  a  oonsider8bla> 
quantity  ian  atate  of  combination;  it  thus 
exertanot  onlji  a^  pbyaicaL  but  a  chemical 
action.  It  fonn8,aa  wo  shall  presentlj^  aee, 
hydrate*  of  protein,  of  various  salts,  &o. 
Moraoves  it  contributes  to  most  of  t&e 
transfimnationa-  oocunring  in  tlie  body.  I€ 
seems,  for  instance,  to  take  a  part  in  the 
eoo^mrsieo  of  uric  acid  into*  urea,  aa  we  shall 
show  in  a  fbtun  lectuise.  The  fats  are  the 
onlyprinoiplea  occumng,in.the  human  body 
which  are  devoid  of  watec^  and  even  thU 
statement  is  net  universal^  true. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible»  to  aaeer- 
tain  the  whole  amount  of  water  in  the  body  ;. 
it  is  usually  supposed  to  constitute  about 
9-  lOtha  ef  the  whole  weight.  The  following, 
table  givca  the  per-centage  of  water  in  some 
of  tlM  most  impostant  fluids,  and  solids  of 
thebodyi. 

100  parts  I 


Ml  seme  inAaerisl- aniaoals  smu 
possibly  beesceptiona  to  this  role.  Seethe  exr* 
periments  of  Needham,  Baker,  SpsUaosani,  and 
Fantana,  quoted  by  Tiedemann  in  p.  n6  or  iBb/o 
TwuOl  IVsnslatlen  of  his  Pbyaiolegy. 


IK  BBLATION  TO  PRACTICAL  MEDICfNIE. 


isn 


Defibnuted  1>l0Qd. 

Water. 

neOlMMrffv. 

Tliemeanof  11  anflSyaestfrmaii'tVood    . 

1          3^9 

Bee^MKiandRodic 

Tbemaz.      •• 

4< 

4)0'0 

Do. 

llieiiiiB.      *• 

M 

i          f<-0 

Do, 

ITieinetnof  8aiia]7ae8ofwomaii*Bli|ood  . 

79-1 

I>i. 

Tbem9x,     ** 

't* 

ais 

Do. 

miemin.      " 

41 

7ra 

Do. 

Hamaa  Ijmph 

•                     •                     • 

96-9 

lfai«ha»d«Ml<Ooft« 

HmiMD  gastric  juice  • 

98*6 

Berzelioa. 

98-9 

MitaeheiMu 

HuBuaibile 

Mi% 

FMrichs. 

TitreoDs  Iramor  of  the  eye 

98-4 

Serxeliiii. 

JiammB  humor  of  Che  ere 

98-1 

Do. 

VmSi  IBUCII8 

9»-9 

Do. 

5Sf!inma1  flmd                • 

9<H> 

VaUfMliB. 

Xiqnor  gwnii           • 

97-7 

Fhwt. 

JKoniing  urine 

9»^ 

6lB0». 

If oman^s  milk,  mtz 

91-4 

Do. 

"      sdn. 

M-l 

Do. 

Sireat 

«9-6 

AlMMkMO. 

Do. 

99^ 

Do. 

'Huflitii  ixniSn           • 

800         ' 

VaaqoettB. 
Bo«let. 

Fuencfa^iiia  of  Ixrer 

7W 

Hoscolarlleah 

7«-9 

MaMhnd. 

Bone.— The  tflna 

7^8 

Do. 

Cartilage  of  knee-joint 

• 

CbomaL 

The  enormous  per  oentage  of  water  In  the 
jDPBStitnents  of  the  body,  contained  in  I3ie 
Aofe  table,  affords  salfietent  etidence  of  the 
Importance  of  this  fluid  in  relation  to  ani- 
ttallife.^ 

There  is  yet  one  point  connected  inOi 
vater,  in  its  relation  to  vitaUty,  to  which  I 
woold  can  yonr  attention.  Pnre  water  is 
.ocaroflly  ever  to  be  found  on  the  earth's  sur- 
fKe;  it  almost  inyariably  contains  more 
or  len  saliae  matter  in  solution.  We  sbull 
;see  the  use  of  this  apparent  impnribf  when 
ve  consider  (he  importance  of  the  salts  in 
file  animal  organism. 

2.  Piotpkate  of  Hmef  ftom  its  phy^cal 
diaracteiu,  nndoubtedly  stands  next  to  water 
in  the  acale  of  importance.  Phosphate  of 
Sne,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  bone-«artby 
.eonristB  of  8  eq.  of  lime  and  3  eq.  of  phos- 
phoric acid ;  its  empirical  formula*,  tiiere- 
fitte,  is  8  CaO  +  3P0^,  but  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  it  is  a  compound  dt  two  tribaac 
pboaphates  of  Bme,  2  Ca  O,  HO,PO.  4- 
t(3CaO,  POJ. 

It  is  tbe  chief  constituent  giving  firmness 
nd  strength  to  bone ;  When  it  Is  diminished 
bef  end  a  cert^  jBoint,  the  .bones  yield  to 
■file  jkHdus  of  tiie  muscles,  and  to  the  weight 
to  vteh  they  are  subjected,  as  we  see  In 
nchitis  and  osteomalacia,  in  wbidi  dfections 
it  has  been  ihewn  by  andydls  that  there  is  a 


'^It  was  Bersdios  who  tnll  determfaed  tbe 
fkotfiate  oflime  of 'bones  4o  be  8Ca<»-t-8  POe. 
Be  now  iodines  to  tbe  belief  that  as  H  eaisis  in 
tawi<lt  UMrhave  the  composition  9<te  Off-  POs. 
Ueblg  n.  W5h1ef  s  Aonalen  der  Chemle  und 
,  Toi.  UlL'p.  106. 


^nat  defteieney  of  this  sslt.  The  ezporf- 
mento  of  Chossst  have  direotly  shown  lliat  if 
phosphate  of  lime  is  sltogetfMr  exoMM 
from  -fbe  food,  the  bonea  lose  (tlieir  ilraMissi. 
Taiiious  psMc^iical  facts  are  iUoatrafeed  hf 
these  eaqperiflMQls.  You  are  aware  thct 
•ridceta  is  «  disease  most  oommon  at  tbe 
period  of  dentition  ^  may  we  not  fiurlj 
asaume  that  the  toetii,  hsving  a  frsalerteiu- 
pofary  neoettity  fbr  the  phosphate  of  Jisao, 
pfeventlfae  doe  anppfy'of  •Chut  'salt  to  4ha 
osseous  oystem  f 

Daring  pregnaaey,  theomowt  4if  iphot- 
phate  of  linae  si^plied  to  the  ftetal  Aeleian 
seems  not 'oaAwqaeBtlf  to  le«ve  an  iosoA* 
eieot  qnaaiMty  for  the  caseous  oystom  «f  tho 
mothv.  Heuee  Ae  dificidty  atteodiog  «ho 
treatment  of  fraolvNa  at  tiua  pei^wd ;  ^md 
indeed  It  not  very  nnfreqsbeii%  happent 
that  Uraeluris  only  knporfbotiy  tseated  haaoy 
dwittg  f>iugBaBey,  beeeme  sponlaBOooiiy 
disuitited. 

Phosphate  <of  linae  oeoam,  in  a  Jtate  ^f 
sdlotion,  in  dl  the  animii  Mds^4n  Ike 
blood,  the  urine,  and  the  «filfc ;  but  iin 
what  manner  it  Is  held  «n  eetmion  we  are 
•not  in  a  condition  to  'dooide.  Sease  oho. 
nfists,  among  ^om  we  may  fonge  BeoeKwy 
CSoyJLosaae,  Pelooae,  ond  ifffesohatluBh, 
TC^ird  laotic  ooid  as  Us  muwnl  ooiooifc. 
But  as  f fee  laeiic  acid  oertaady  doea  not 
«^t  in  the  blood  or  milk,  und  as  its  oo- 
curtenee  in  the  urine  ia  apparently  dispofvod 
by  the  reeent  infestigatious  Uf  Li0big,««e 
must  lodk  ibr  a  more  eatisfMtoiy  eoEfdana- 
Hon.  There  are  two  &etB  that  throw  aome 
1S|^lit  Oft  tills  Buhjodt,  and  tiiey  am  tlMoe  • 
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(I.)  plioepbate  of  lime  ditioWei  in  a  solation 
of  phosphate  of  aoda,  and  (2.)  it  enten  into 
a  chemical  combination  6irhose  nature  we  do 
not  deariy  nnderatand)  with  the  protein 
eomponnds ;  casein,  if  not  previously  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  an  add,  contains  on 
an  average  7  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and 
aUnimen  sometimes  as  mudi  as  11  per  cent. 
(Lefamann). 

The  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  rice,  and  of  animal  flesh,  shew 
that  this  substance  enters  the  stomach  in  the 
■ame  form  in  whidi  we  find  it  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  organism.  How  is  the 
portion  that  is  requisite  for  nutrition  taken 
up  in  a  soluble  state  ?  I  think  that  in  this 
case  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of  Benelius. 
Lactic  add  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  gastric 
juice,  and  it  appears  most  probable  that  it 
dissolves  as  much  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
as  is  required  for  the  uses  of  the  organism, 
whilst  the  remainder  is  carried  off  in  an 
insoluble  form  in  the  feces. 

3.  Carbanaie  qf  iime  forms  the  great 
bulk  of  the  skeleton  of  the  invertebrate,  but 
it  likewise  occurs  in  greater  or  lesser  quan- 
tity in  the  bones  of  the  higher  animals,  and 
of  man.  In  the  os  sepite  it  constitutes 
nearly  the  whole  mass ;  in  the  oyster-shell 
it  amounts  to  98*5  per  cent;  while  in  the 
bones  of  man  it  usually  amounts  to  6  or  8 
per  cent  Its  object,  like  that  of  the  preced- 
ing constituent,  is  to  strengthen  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  the  system  ;  and,  when 
one  is  deficient,  the  other  is  usually  increased. 

There  are  apparently  two  distinct  modes 
by  which  carbonate  of  lime  enters  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  first  plsce,  spring-water,  con- 
taining carbonic  add,  usually  holds  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  this  salt  in  solution ; 
and  secondly,  many  sorts  of  vegetable  food 
contain  combinations  of  oi^ganic  adds  (malic, 
tartaric,  citric,  acetic,  &c)  with  lime,  which 
become  converted  in  the  organism  into  car- 
bonates; in  all  probability  through  the 
influence  of  the  oxygen  taken  up  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respuratioD.  Thus,  tartrate  of  lime 
expressed  symbolically  is  C^  O5  H.  +  Ca  O. 
If  to  this  we  add  5  atoms  of  oxygen,  we  can 
form  the  equation  (C^  0^  Hj,  +  Ca  O)  +  50 
-Ca  O,  CO, +  3  COa  +  2  HO 
—1  at.  carbonate  of  lime +  3  at.  carb.  add 
+  2  at.  water. 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  this  equation 
expresses  what  actually  takes  place.  It 
leems,  however,  to  show  the  general  nature 
.  of  the  change,  the  3  at.  of  free  carbonic 
■dd  possibly  being  employed  in  retaining 
the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.  In  fict, 
tins  constituent  must  be  dissolved  and  con- 
▼eyed  over  the  system  to  the  different  parts 
in  which  it  occurs,  in  one  of  the  three  fol- 
lowing ways :— dther  by  the  free  carbonic 
add,  by  the  solvent  influence  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  other  alkaline  salts  (as  shown 


by  Gniton-Morveau),  or,  finally,  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  certain  organic  matters, 
as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein. 

4.  Photphaie  qf  magnetia  seems  to  be 
invariably  assodated  with  phosphate  of  lime, 
although  sometimes  it  occurs  in  mere  traces. 
It  is  found  in  the  bones,  teeth,  blood,  and 
milk ;  likewise  in  the  shells  of  birds'  eggs. 
We  obtain  our  supply  of  it  from  the 
cerealia ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  plant  of  the 
order  Graadneat  whose  seeds  do  not  con- 
tain magnesia ;  but  as  the  system  requires 
only  a  small  quantity,  the  great  proportion 
of  it  is  carried  away  by  the  fsces.  A  certain 
amount  is  also  being  constantly  removed  biy 
the  kidneys. 

5.  Fluoride  qf  calcium  is  present  in  the 
animal  organism  in  extremely  small  quan- 
tity, but  it  is  so  constantly  found  in  the 
teeth  and  in  the  bones  that  we  must  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  an  essential  constituent. 
In  the  dentine  of  a  human  tooth  fierzelius 
found  2*1  per  cent.,  and  in  the  eoamd  (of 
the  same  tooth)  3*2  per  cent,  of  this  con- 
stituent. It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  peculiar  hardness  of  the  latter  con- 
stituent is  dependent  on  the  large  amount  of 
this  constituent.  It  appears  to  form  about 
1  per  cent,  of  human  bone.  It  has  been 
reoentiy  shown  by  Dr.  George  Wilson*  to 
occur  in  the  blood,  milk,  and  urine,  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  corrode  glass ;  it  had, 
it  is  true,  been  previously  noticed  in  the 
urine  by  Berselius,  but  subsequent  observers 
had  failed  to  detect  its  presence,  and  had 
even  ventured  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of 
that  chemist.  I  may  add,  that  fluoride  of 
caldum  has  been  discovered  by  Middletonf 
to  occur  in  the  shdls  of  the  marine  mol- 
lusca,  and  has  been  found  by  Silliman^  !n 
calcareous  crystals.  Its  presence  in  fossil 
bones  will  be  especially  noticed  in  my  lec- 
tures on  the  osseous  system. 

There  are  two  sources  from  which  man 
and  animals  may  derive  their  fluoride  of 
caldum,  —  namely,  water  and  solid  food. 
Until  the  publication  of  the  admirable  me- 
moir of  Dr.  George  Wilson,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  fluoride  of  caldum 
was  regarded  as  totally  insoluble  in  water. 
It  is  true  that  it  liad  been  detected  in  a  few 
mineral  waters;  in  those  of  Carlsbad  by 
BerzeUus, — in  tliose  of  Gastein,  in  the  Tyrol, 
by  Hnnefeld, — and  in  those  of  Lukatscho- 
witz,  in  Moravia,  by  Pianiavai  and  that 
Middleton  had  found  it  in  the  London  pipe- 
water,  and  in  three  other  waters,  yet  these 
isolated  observations  seemed  not  to  mfloence 
the    general  opinion  regarding  the  insolu- 


•  Traosactiona  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  xviTPart  9.    EdmbuTgh,  1846. 

t  FhUos.  Mag.,  No.  144,  p.  14. 

i  On  tbe  Chemical  Composition  of  Calcareous 
Gorsls,  by  B.  Silliman,  Jon.  {  Americsn  Journal 
of  Sdence,  vol.  i.  Sd  Series. 
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bnity  of  this  nit.  Dr.  WUaon  has,  how- 
efttp  established  beyond  all  doabt  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  well- 
water  of  Edinbnrgh,  and  in  sea-water  (from 
the  Frith  of  Forth).  Hence,  with  the 
water  used  as  an  article  of  drink,  we  may 
imbibe  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium 
m  solution. 

There  are  few  of  our  ordinary  articles  of 
food  in  which  fluoride  of  calcium  has  yet 
been  detected ;  it  has,  however,  been  found 
in  bariey  by  Will,  in  potashes  (and  conse- 
quently in  the  young  and  succulent  branches 
from  which  they  were  obtained)  by  Wilson ; 
smd  we  have  already  shown  that  it  exists  in 
milk  and  blood,  and  consequently  we  may 
assume  its  presence  in  tiie  flesh. 

6.  SUica,  in  so  far  as  man  and  the  mam- 


malia are  concerned,  has  no  claim  for  con- 
sideration in  this  place.  It  has  been  found 
by  Benelins  and  Lehmann*  in  human  urine, 
and  is  not  a  very  rare  ingredient  of  urinary 
calculi  in  man.  Marchandf  has  found  it  in 
the  blood,  Pldschlt  and  Bley$  in  gall, 
stones,  Mitscherlichll  in  the  saliva,  Four- 
eroy  and  Vauqudinf  in  the  bones  of  oxen, 
Marchand**  in  the  bones  of  the  squalos  oor* 
nubicns,  Vauquelintf  and  Van  Laer  in  the 
hair,  and  Chevreultt  in  wooL 

It  is  in  birds  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
importance  of  silica  to  the  organism;  in 
their  feathers  it  exists  in  large  quantity,  and 
is  doubtless  the  source  of  their  firmness  and 
rigidity.  The  following  determinations  of 
the  amount  of  this  constituent  have  been 
recently  made  by  6orup-Besanes.§$ 


Beard. 
Silica  in  100  parts  of  ash. 
White  feather  of  goose  .  •  38*46 
Black  feather  of  magpie  .  .  40*00 
Ghreen  and  bine  parrots'  feathers  •  22*45 
BUck  feathers  of  stork       .        .        30*95 


QnilL 

Silica  in  100  parts  of  ash. 
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Tlie  mean  amount  of  silica  in  the  beard  of 
leathers  was  1*27  per  cent.,  or  32*96  per 
cent,  of  the  ash, — a  quantity  far  too  large  to 
be  regarded  as  incidentally  present.  These 
observations  led  to  an  analysis  of  the  blood 
of  fowls  by  Dr.  Henneberg,*  who  found  no 
less  than  -96  per  cent,  of  silica  in  the  ash 
yielded  on  incineration. 

Proceeding  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  crea- 
tion, we  find  the  increasing  importance  of 
silica.  It  appears  as  the  essential  consti- 
tuent of  the  frame-work  of  the  infusoria. 
Ehrenberg  has  shewn  that  extensive  mineral 
deponts  are  composed  of  the  silicious  shields 
of  a  spedes  of  navicula  which  seems  to  differ 
very  slightly  from  those  now  existing.  In 
the  alcyoHUif  and  in  tpongeSf  silica  is  also 
abundant. 

The  origin  of  the  silica  in  the  animal 
body  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Traces  of 
silica  are  found  in  most  waters ;  and  there 
are  waters — ^the  boiling  springs  of  Geyser 
and  Reikum  in  Iceland — in  which  (in  the 
form  of  silicate  of  soda)  it  forms  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  the  solid  constituents.  It  is  like- 
wise a  constituent  of  mauy  of  our  articles  of 
vegetable  food.  From  the  following  experi- 
ment instituted  on  himself  by  Lehmann,  it 
appears  that  the  absorbents  and  veins  of  the 
intestinal  canal  have  very  little  power  of 
taking  up  this  substance.  After  taking  a 
solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  he  found  the 
merest  trace  of  silica  in  a  large  quantity  of 
his  urine ;  the  great  mass  of  the  substance, 
in  an  isolated  state,  being  carried  off  in  the 
feces.  As  soluble  substances  are  usually 
carried  off  by  the  kidneys,  it  is  probable 
that  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  decom- 

•  Ibid.  Feb.  1817. 


posed  the  nlicate  and  liberated  the  insoluble 
silica. 

II. — CbnstUuents  Meeting  important  ob» 
jectM  in  the  system  by  their  chemieai 
aetione, 

1.  Chloride  ^f  sodium  occurs  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  every  fluid  and  solid  of 
the  body.  Its  principal  uses  in  the  blood 
seem  to  be  to  prevent  the  solution  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  to  hinder  the  tendency  to 
coagulation,  and  to  contribute,  in  a  manner 
we  shall  presently  explain,  to  the  formation 
of  one  of  its  most  important  constituents—* 
the  phosphate  of  soda.  Again,  anotlier 
great  object  for  which  this  and  other  salts 
exist  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  to  limit  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  to  modi^Tf  thlB 
change  of  tissues  which  in  many  cases  would 
proceed  too  rapidly  if  these  salts  were  wanting. 
When  we  come  to  the  subject  of  digestion,  I 
shall  point  out  to  you  the  influence  that  has 
been  attributed  to  this  salt  in  that  process. 
The  sources  from  which  the  body  obtains  its 
supply  of  salt  are  almost  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire comment ;  although  most  of  our  foods 
and  drinks  contain  it,  the  body  has  seldom 
a  sufficient  supply,  and  hence  nature  has 
endowed  us  with  an  appetite  for  it.    It  is 

•  Lehrbnch  der  Physiologischen  Chemie,  von 
Dr.  C.  O.  Lehmann.  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

t  Lehrbach  der  Physiologischen  Cbemie,  von 
Dr.  R.  F.  Marcband,  p.  14. 

±  Kastn.  Archiv,  vol.  viii.  p.  800. 


I  Journal  fur  prakt.  Chemie,'vol.  i.  p.  116. 
Pog:g.  Annal.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  830. 
Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  190;  and 


vol.  Ixxii.  p.  882. 
**  Marcnand,  op.  cit.  p.  97. 
■H  Annales  de  Chimie,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  41. 
xi  Comptes  Rendus,  1840 ;  Prem.  Sem.  No.  16. 
%%  Uebig  u.  WOhler's  Annalen,  Jan.  1847. 
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being  oonttADtly  removed  by  the  kidneye, 
«ad  reqairee^  therelbre,  to  be  lapplied  from 
withent  to  an  eqael  amount. 

2.  Chloride  ^  poiauium  ooenn  in  all 
tbb  ammal  floids,  and,  notil  recently,  baa 
bean  regarded  aimilar,  aa  far  aa  its  naea  are 
oonaideredv  to  cbloride  of  sodmm.  The 
reoent  inveitigationa  of  Liebig*  lead,  how- 
e?tr,  to  the  oondaiion  that  thoreia  an  eaeen- 
tial  dUTerenoe  in  the  macB  of  these  sake. 
He  abewB  that  the  joioe  of  flesh  containa  an 
aboidanoe  of  potaah-salta  (pbosfdiate  of 
potash  and  chloride  of  potaasinm) ;  while  in 
blood  and  lymph  the  soda-aalta  (phosphate 
of  aoda  and  chloride  of  sodiom)  predomi- 
nate: in  fact,  he  regards  the  idea  that  the 
juice  of  fkdi  (unmixed  with  blood  and 
lymph)  may  possibly  contain  no  soda,  as  by 
no  means  destitute  of  probability.  Again, 
in  the  milk  of  the  cow  (and  probably  in 
milk  generally)  the  saKs  of  potash  prepon- 
derate greatly  over  those  of  soda,  and  are 
likewise  present  in  much  larger  quantity 
than  in  the  saline  constituenta  of  the  blood 
of  the  same  animal. 

In  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  cow's  milk, 
Haidlenf  found — 

1.  3. 

Ohlorideofpotassiam  .  29*4  ...  27*1 
Chloride  of  sodiom .  •  4*9  ...  6*0 
Soda 8-6    ...      6*7 

l^ruie  hi  100  parts  of  the  ash  of  the  blood, 
Hiidertmt  foand— 

Mbasic  phosphate  of  soda.    .  16*769 
Chloride  of  sodium    ....  69*340 

Sulphate  of  soda 3*865 

Chloride  of  potasaiom    .    .    ,    6*120 

T^  source  of  the  potash-sslls  in  the  or- 
ganism is  to  be  chiefly  sought  for  in  the 
ordinary  articles  of  Tegatable  food. 

3.  PAojpAa/e  ^«o(la  occurs  hi  considera- 
bla  quantity  in  the  blood,  chyle,  milk,  and 
urino:  In  fact,  almost  the  only  fluids  in 
wUch  it  does  not  occur  are  the  gastric  juice 
and  possibly  the  juice  of  flesh,  which,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Liebig(,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
identical.  It  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  phosphate  of  potash  on  chloride  of 
aodium.  But,  before  entering  into  paiticu- 
lara  with  regard  to  its  mode  of  formation,  I 
ittiiit  trouble  yon  to  follow  me  oyer  a  few 
chemical  fiiets  regarding  the  aalU  of  phos- 
phoric add. 

Ton  will  recollect  that  common  or  tribasic 
phosphoric  acid  forms  three  diflerent  salta 
i^th  alkdiea ;  two  of  theae  in  aolutioo  hate 
an  alkaline,  and  the  third  an  add  reaction. 

When  a  salt  of  phosphoric  add  with  3 
atoms    of   fixed  base  — as,  for   instance, 

*  Researchet  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food,  p.  108. 
t  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  11.  p.  63. 
i  Ibld.TOl.i.p.S48. 
S  The  Chemistry  of  Food,  p.  188. 


3  NaO,  PO.,  whieh  is  strongly  alkaline— 
is  mixed  wiu  neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  we 
have  a  yellow  precqiitate,  and  the  ■IWnlmf^ 
reaetkm  disappears. 

The  salts  of  tribasic  phosphoric  add  with, 
2  atoms  of  fixed  baae  and  1  atom  of  water  (as 

2  NaO,  HO,  P0«),  have  also  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  give  a  similar  predpitate  with 
neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  but  an  add  reaction 
is  left.  On  heating  such  a  aalt  with  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  Uie  carbonic  add  is  ex- 
pelled, and  we  again  have  produced  the  salt 

3  NaO,  P0« ;  and,  on  igniting  it  (alone),  a 
pyrophosphate  or  bibasic  phosphate  (as 
2  NaO,  POa)  is  formed,  which,  when  &- 
solved  in  water,  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  gives  with  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  a 
white  precipitate,  the  mixture  bdng  neutral. 

The  salts  of  tribasic  phosphoric  add  with 
1  atom  of  fixed  base,  and  2  of  water  (as 
KaO,  2  HO,  P0«),  have  a  atrong  add  re- 
action, and  give  a  yellow  predpitate  with 
neutral  nitrate  of  silver,  the  mixture  remain- 
ing add :  when  ignited,  they  become  con- 
Ttfted  into  metaphosphates  or  monobaaic 
phosphates.  Hie  metaphosphate  of  soda  ia 
fredy  soluble  in  water,  from  which  neutral 
nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  white  pred- 
pitate, soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  test. 

If  you  will  bear  these  distinctions  in 
mind,  you  will  soon  see  thdr  application  in 
determming  the  nature  of  the  phosphates 
occurring  in  the  ash  yielded  by  several  of 
the  animal  fluids  and  tissues. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  action  of  chloride 
of  sodium  on  the  tribaac  phosphate  of 
potash  with  1  atom  of  fixed  base.  Hie 
sdt,  KO,  2  HO,  POg,  has,  as  we  have  al* 
ready  mentioned,  an  add  reaction,  and  very 
readily  loses  half  its  amount  of  base.  If  tri- 
bsAc  phosphoric  add  be  neutralized  with 
potash,  and  chloride  of  sodium  added  to  the 
solution,  and  the  whole  left  to  spontaneoua 
evaporation,  a  phosphate  crystallises,  wMch 
contains  both  potash  and  soda,  while  chloride 
of  potaanum  is  found  in  the  mother  liquid. 
TThis  tribadc  salt  is  represented,  according 
to  Liebig,  by  tiie  formnhi  NaO,  KO,  HO, 
POg ;  bat,  as  Dr.  Gregory  suggests,*  it  may 
equally  well  be  represented  as  a  double  salt, 
composed  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phoa- 
phate  of  potash. 

2{NaO,  KO,  H0,P05(.«  NaO^^HO^  Pg£ 

*•  In  this  way,"  says  Uebig,  "  we  can  un- 
derstand the  formation  of  phosphate  of  soda 
in  the  body  of  an  animal  which  obtains  in  ita 
food,  along  with  phosphate  of  potash,  or 
earthy  phosphates  and  salts  of  potash,  no 
compound  of  soda,  except  chloride  of  sodium; 
and  when,  in  inland  countries,  the  food  doea 
not  contain  common  salt  enough  to  produce 


1*  Liebig,  op.  cit«  p.  Ill,  Note. 
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tiie  pboipliatd  of  aoda  neoosary  fbr  the  for- 
nr*^'*^  of  thm  Mood,  tkta  mora  salt  must 
b»  adM.  to  tht  food.  From  the  conmon 
atlt  is  prodkiced,  in  this  oase^  by  matnal 
doDOBpoaitiQii  wifeh  phoiphate  of  potaah,  or 
«ith  earthy  yJNsphatcs,  the  phoaphate  of 
«oda  of  the  blood."  I  shaU  enter  foUy  in- 
to  the  ooBgideratia&  'oi  the  uses  of  thia  salt 
in  my  lectnrai  on  the  blood ;  I  may,  how- 
ever, at  once  mention  that  liebig  r^garda 
the  phosphate  of  soda  aa  the  confitituent  to 
which  the  blood  owes  its  power  of  absorbing, 
and  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  Moreover, 
this  salt  has  a  remarkable  solvent  power ; 
it  ^Molves  casein  and  albumen,  and  even  a 
certain  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  and, 
farther,  its  relation  to  the  uric  and  hippnric 
wida,  occatring  in  the  urine,  are  of  the 
h%hast  importanoe.  I  shall  revert  to  this 
nbjeet  when  I  have  to  apeak  of  the  causes 
of  the  aetdity  of  the  urinary  secffstion. 

A.  PktmphtUe  qf  p9ta$k,  as  we  have  al- 
ve^y  mentioned,  exists  in  oonsiderable 
^pnntity  in  the  juioe  of  flesh.  We  have 
aothing  fiirther  to  add,  regarding  its  uses, 
to  what  we  have  already  mentioned ;  it  occurs 
in  wheats  and  in  most  articles  of  vegetable 
fiwd. 

5.  Carbonate  qfioda  is  a  frequent  ing^- 
dknt  of  the  ash  yielded  by  the  incineration 
of  the  animal  solids  and  fluids.  It  is  at  pre- 
asnt  a  deputed  point,  whether  or  not  this 
salt  exists  in  ^e  blood ;  it  is  found  in  small 
qaantity  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivore,  and 
ia  always  to  be  detected  in  human  urine  alter 
the  use  ol  a  vegetable  soda-salt,  as  the  ei- 
tate,  taitimte,  malate,  fcc  From  the  pre- 
■owe  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  in  the  ash,  we 
have  no  right  to  conclude  that  it  pre-existed 
in  the  substance  under  examination. 

6*  OatUmaU  qf  poioik  is  present  in  the 
none  of  the  herbivore,  and  in  that  of  men 
after  the  use  of  v^etable  potash-salts.  In 
small  quantities  it  is  not  unfrequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  preceding  salt  in  the  ash 
yielded  by  animal  matter. 

7.  Chloride  of  calcium  has  been  found 
in  oonsiderable  quantity  by  several  chemists 
in  the  gastric  juice  of  dogs,  end  fierzeHns* 
has  delected  its  presence  in  the  same  fluid  in 
man.  Mitscherlich  found  0.18  p.  c.  of  this 
salt  in  the  ssh  of  human  saUva.  Why  it  ia 
only  found  in  these  fluids,  and  what  are  its 
vses,  are  points  on  which  we  are  perfectly 
iQiorant^ 

^  8.  hnm  exists  in  all  dasaes  of  animalart^-< 
hi  the  mammalia,  fishes,  molluscs,  infusoria, 
&c  It  occura  in  at  least  two  distinct  forms, 
( 1 .)  aa  an  organic  compound  in  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  and.  probably,  also  in 
n  somewhat  analogous  state  in  horny  tissue 

*  Jahresbeiicht,  1837.   p.  879. 
t  Marrhand,  op.  cit.  p.  16. 


and  hmr ;  and  (2.)  in  an  oxidised  state,  and 
combined  with  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  urine*  The  latter  is  peobably  de- 
rived from  the  decomposition  of  the  former. 
There  is  not  a  tissue  or  fluid  of  the  body  in 
whose  ash  tracee  of  iron  qiay  not  be  detected. 
There  is  stUl  much  obscurity  regar^ng  the 
actual  uses  of  iron  in  the  organism  ;  but  its 
constant  and  regular  occurrence  in  the  blood, 
in  which  it  forms  about  7  p.  e.  of  the  co- 
lottrisg  matter,  and  in  the  milk,  and  in  eggs, 
in  whose  ash  it  occurs  as  phosphate  of  iron* 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  a  function, 
— probably,  a  very  important  one — toper- 
form.  It  is  taken  into  the  system  with  most 
of  the  articles  of  solid  and  liquid  food.  Small 
quantities  are  being  continually  removed  by 
the  kidneys ;  but  when  taken  medicinally  in 
foil  doses,  the  greater  portion  is  carried  off, 
in  the  form  of  hlaok  aulphuret,  with  the 


III.  CoMiihufUs  which^  being  only  taci- 
dentally  conveyed  into  the  orgofiiemt  expert 
no  (apparent)  important  ivjbience  on  itf 
and  are  tpeedily  removedby  theoxcreting 
organs, 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  snbatanoes 
entering  into  this  class  will  be  suffi- 
cient:— ^They  are  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
manganese,  alumina,  copper,  lead,  and 
possibly,  in  some  instances,  bromine,  iodine, 
titanium,  fto. 

You  will  observe  tiiat  in  tiiis  arrangement 
I  have  altogether  excluded  the  alkaline  sul- 
phates ;  I  have  done  so  because  they  do  not 
occur  in  the  snhnal  body,  except  m  tho  fluids 
snd  solids  intended  for  excretion,  ss  the  urine, 
sweat,  and  fmoea.  When  they  are  found  hi 
the  ash,  they  are  frequently  the  rasolt  of  1^ 
ojjdation  of  sulphur  during  the  psoceis  of 
combustion  and  incineration. 

It  may  likewise  seem  strange  that  I  have 
omitted  to  notice  hydrochloric  aeid  in  my 
second  division,  but  recent  investigations 
have  rendered  it  almost  certain  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  the  gastric  juioe,  or  in  any  other 
fluid,  in  a  state  of  freedom ;  and  a  similar 
remark  may  be  made  respecting  hydrofluoric 
add,  which  has  been  stated  to  exist  in  Uie 
gastric  juice  of  birds. 

In  my  next  lecture,  I  shall  give  yon  a  few 
rules  wkh  regard  to  the  simplest  mode  of 
testfaig  quslitatively  fot  the  wious  ingre- 
dients that  we  have  been  this  morning  oon- 
sidering. 

THE  A8TLBT  COOPSR  PRIZS. 

Tbs  triennial  prize  of  ;C300,  founded  by  the 
late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  has  beei)  awarded  this 
year  to  Dr.  Richard  Halahan,  for  his  easay 
on  "  The  Uses  and  Structure  of  the  Supra- 
renal Capsules.'* 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF 

TUBERCLE  OP  THE  LUNGS. 

Br  William  Hbbuss  Maddin,  M.D. 

Thyaician  to  the  Torbay  Diipemify,  Torqaay, 
Devon. 

It  may  seem  straDge,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  stage  of  medical  science, 
when  the  accumulated  experience  of 
centuries  should  have  thrown  a  truth- 
revealing  light  upon  a  disease  that  is 
80  constantly  before  every  practitioner, 
the  question — ^what  is  tubercle  P— has 
never  yet  received  a  perfectlv  satis- 
factory answer.  And  yet,  sucn  is  the 
acknowledged  fact,  and  it  proves,  be- 
yond dispute,,  how  great  are  the  diffi- 
culties that  environ  this  subject. 
Chemistry,  with  all  the  refinements  of 
modern  analvsis,  has  been  sedulously 
applied  to  the  task;  observant  eyes 
have  peered  curiously  through  the  l>est 
constructed  glasses ;  the  scalpel  of  the 
anatomist  has  traced  out,  we  might 
almost  say,  its  ever^  possible  habitat ; 
Btill  our  minds  remain  unsatisfied,  and 
the  hesitation  of  uncertainty  too  often 
bewilders  our  therapeutic  efibrts.  I 
am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  I 
can  do  what  others  have  failed  to  efiect, 
but,  believing  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
ever^  inquirer  to  help  forward  the  in- 
yestigation  in  some  measure,  however 
amall,  I  would  solicit  attention  to  the 
following  remarks,  the  result  of  fre- 
quent and  anxious  thought,  and  of 
considerable  practical  experience. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  occupy  either 
time  or  space  by  describing  what  is 
familiar  to  us  all,— the  varied  ap- 
pearances presented  by  tubercle  to  the 
naked  eye, — appearances  which,  for 
the  most  part,  depend  upon  accidents 
of  position,  rather  than  intrinsic  pro- 
perties, and  which,  therefore,  in  no 
way  tend  to  elucidate  the  real  obscu- 
rities of  the  subject.  It  is  with  the 
achitil  nature  of  this  morbid  product 
that  we  are  concerned,  and  to  the  re- 
searches of  chemistry,  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope,  interpreted  in 
their  meanings  by  the  principles  of  a 
sound  physiology,  must  we  look, 
chiefly,  for  an  answer. 


The  fullest  account  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  tubercle  that  I  have  yet 
seen,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Glova^s 
recent,  and  most  valuable.  Essay  on 
Scrofula,  and  to  it  I  would  refer  my 
readers  for  all  details.  The  essential 
facts  for  us  to  know,  are,  that  it  has  a 
protein  basis,  of  an  albuminous,  and; 
probably,  in  part,  of  a  caseous  nature ; 
and  that  it  ^ififers  from  plastic  or  or* 
ganisable  lymph,  in  containing  more 
watery  parts,  more  fat,  and  more  ex* 
tractive  matter ;  the  bearings  of  which 
on  our  argument  will  be  seen  after- 
wards. 

I  have  made  repeated  examinations 
of  tubercular  matter  from  the  lungs, 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  470  dia- 
meters linear,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  closely  similar  to  those  arrived  at 
by  Dr.  Lebert.*  I  found  the  mass  to 
be  composed  of  an  immense  number  of 
very  minute  spherical  granules,  inter- 
mingled with  corpuscles  of  a  peculiar 
appearance.  These  latter  were  of  con- 
siderable, though  very  variable,  sice ; 
their  outline  was  well  defined,  though 
irregular,  and  they  had  an  angu&r 
aspect;  when  moving  through  water, 
it  was  evident  that  their  shape  ap- 

Sroached  that  of  an  irregular  polyhe- 
ral  sphere,  instead  of  being  disk-like, 
as  the  globules  of  pus  and  mucus. 
When  treated  with  acetic  acid,  they 
became  transparent,  and  showed  gra- 
nules in  their  interior,  and  projecting 
through  the  cell-walls.  I  could  not 
satisfy  myself  of  the  existence  of 
nuclei;  I  believe  they  are  not  pre- 
sent in  the  true  tubercle  corpuscles. 
In  a  tubercular  mass  they  lie  in  close 
approximation  by  their  edges,  and  in 
innumerable  layers ;  they  vary  much 
in  shape,  but  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized when  once  their  characters  have 
been  cleariy  made  out  in  a  disinte- 
grated portion. 

Some  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
at  first,  from  the  presence  of  epi- 
thelium scales,  which  bear  a  consi- 
derable resemblance  to  them  at  first 
sight,  and,  I  doubt  not,  have  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  what  I  con- 


*  I  have  never  had  an  oppoitnnity  of  eeeiaf 
Lebert'B  work,  and  am  only  acquainted  with  bu 
illustrations  from  the  copies  in  the  works  of 
Glover  and  PhiUips,  both  pablished  in  1846. 
My  own  observations  and  drawinn  were  made 
in  1844,  but  the  representations  of  the  corpuscles 
described  in  the  text,  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  exactly  similar  had  I  copied  them  from  the 
published  plates.— a  tolerably  good  proof  that  we 
saw  the  same  things. 
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cem  to  be  the  trne  and  essential 
corpoacle.  More  close  inspection  re- 
moved  this  oXiscority,  chiefly  by  show- 
inff  the  flatness  of  the  scale,  and  the 
spherical  shape  of  the  corpascle,  when 
lying  separate  from  other  parts. 

I  tried  the  effects  of  several  re- 
agents npon  these  bodies,  bat  without 
arriving  at  tokj  very  remarkable  con- 
elnsions.  Their  transparency  is  in- 
creaMd,  after  a  time,  by  a  concentrated 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium }  but 
there  is  no  change  of  shape,  and  no 
development  of  nuclei ;  some  treated 
in  this  way  were  marked  by  minute 
and  veiy  black  spots. 

When  floated  in  pure  naphtha,  they 
have  a  striking  mulberry- uke  appear- 
ance, this  aspect  being  caused  by 
lonnded  prominences  of  the  cell-wall. 
Some  of  them  gave  the  idea  of  being 
abont  to  split  up  into  granules,  like 
those  whicn  form  the  f;reat  mass  of 
the  tubercle.  Naphtha  is  an  excellent 
medium  for  obserring  the  corpuscles, 
their  general  contour  and  appearance 
bejM  rendered  peculiarly  distinct  by  it. 

T&ctnre  of  iodine  produced  no 
change  beyond  that  of  coloration. 

In  a  mass  taken  from  the  lung,  we 
have,  besides  these  oil  globules,  fre- 
quenUy  crystals  of  cholesterine,  and, 
of  oonise,  fragments  of  the  natural 
lissoes;  hot  from  the  very  strict  ac- 
cordance of  what  I  have  seen  myself, 
with  tbe  more  extended  observations 
of  liebert,  Bennett,  Qlover,  and  others, 
I  feel  about  as  fully  convinced,  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  that 
what  I  have  above  described  are  the 
essential  elements  of  tubercle. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  locality  of  the  mor- 
bid deposit  when  first  it  invades  the 
pnlmonary  organs;  in  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
the  textures  are  implicated,— a  section 
basan  almost  homogeneousappearance, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we 
find  traces  of  the  normal  structure,  and 
can  discover  the  faint  outline  of  the 
air-cdOs. 

In  regard  to  these  cells,  I  would 
remafi  in  passing,  that  I  have  never 
seen  anything  at  all  like  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Reisseissen ;  the  tubes 
merely  undergoing  a  slight  expansion 
at  their  extremities.  I  thought  I  could 
diseem  the  cross  fibres  described  by 
Mr.  Bowman;  but  on  this  point  I 
eannot  speak  with  confidence. 


What,  then,  are  these  tubercle  cor- 
puscles?— ^Dr.  Addison,  of  Malvern, 
regards  them  as  altered  epithelial 
scales.  I  cannot  think  that  this  view 
is  correct ;  the  difference  in  shape,  and 
the  absence  of  nuclei,  appear  to  me  to 
render  such  an  hypothesis  unteuHble. 
They  certainly  bear  more  resemblance 
to  pus  fflobules ;  but  their  natural  his- 
toid, if  I  may  so  speak,  forbids  us  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  upheld  by  a  veir 
few  observers,  of  their  identity  with 
that  secretion.  Is  it  not  more  proba- 
ble, more  in  accordance  with  analogy, 
to  suppose,  that  as  thev  are  possessed 
of  certain  specific  and  defined  external 
characters,  so  they  should  also  have  a 
distinct  and  separate  nature  of  their 
own.  A  lymphatic  gland,  in  a  healthy 
man,  becomes  inflamed  as  the  result  of 
some  irritation,  simple  or  specific ;  an 
abscess  follows,  the  matter  is  dis- 
charffed,  and  ite  part  recovers  its 
healthy  condition ;  a  like  series  of 
events  takes  place  in  a  tuberculated 
^land,  and  we  have  a  sinus  which  re- 
sisu  all  our  efforts  to  heaL 

To  the  inflamed  skin  that  covers  a 
non-malignant  tumor,  we  applv  leeches 
for  the  relief  of  the  engoiged  vessels^ 
and  we  gain  our  point;  follow  the 
same  plan  with  a  malignant  growth, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  bites  will 
become  the  seat  of  incurable  ulcera- 
tions. 

A  patient  is  affected  with  tubercular 
disease  of  a  joint :  the  limb  is  removed, 
and  some  time  after,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment oif  his  friends,  he  dies  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  and  the  lunp 
are  found  full  of  the  same  deposit 
which  had  been  preriously  discovered 
in  the  amputated  bones.  Another  pie* 
sents  himself  with  a  carcinomatous 
tumor,  involving  the  extremity  of  one 
of  the  long  bones ;  as  a  last  hope,  the 
leg,  or  arm,  as  it  mav  be,  is  cut  offl 
But  the  effort  proves  futile,  and,  after 
no  long  period,  he  succumbs  to  his 
malady,  and  his  lungs,  or  his  liver,  or 
some  other  internal  organ,  are  seen 
crammed  with  secondary  carcinoma. 

Why  should  the  principles  which 
guide  us  in  explaimng  these  pheno* 
mena  be  so  various  P— Why  should  we 
believe  that  the  untoward  events  ob- 
served in  the  one  8et>  are  caused  by  the 
specific  nature  .  of  the  microscopic 
elements  of  the  cancer-growth,  and 
deny  the  existence  of  anatogons,  I  do 
not  mean  similar,  inherent  properties 
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lb  the  tdbeivle  ceUs  P  Ittappesis  to 
mte  that  tiie  evidence  is  identkal  in 
thMlh  I  that  the  ^ocoiirrenoes  alike  te»- 
«tfy  to  die  wodnngB  ^.aiilood-diseMe. 
meiciBiiuiiqmBtioaably.,  adifiereDoe, 
'mad  -a  tanked  one,  between  the  two 
•wseg.  'Oanoev-ceMs  ha^w,  as^an  eseen- 
tiail  part  of  their  oonsthatioD,  the  fa- 
culty of  Mprodueoion ;  the^  aire,  in 
^tetf  iracleated  bodies,  ivhich  co»ti- 
vmally  and  spentaneoosly  generate  an 
tedefinite  nnMber  of  suoooflsors;  and 
It  ia  tbOB  vhe  tomars  which  tfaef  feitn 
M>w  and  increase;  -and  dms,  too,  the 
Snsease  spreads  tbroogh  oeatiguoaB 
taetuies.  Of  tuberde  corposdes  we 
ieaonot  affirm  the  -saoie  things;  ^ey 
Hie  a-aacleate,and,  ma  far  as  we  know^ 
Wt  utterly  inoapidile  lof  originatiQ|r 
«yny  'descandants.  Bat  this  &tdaee 
Iby  aio  means  invalidate  our  argument, 
VMt  the  fountain  of  the  two  diseases 
is  aHke  a  ^vitiation  of  the  blood,  and 
Hiat  the  phenomena  preseoled  l^  botih 
ove  what  they  ave  siaaply  because  the 
noi^d  elements  hmw  a  nertain  deter- 
minate and  altogethor  specific  cha- 
neter. 

Confine  paralent  matter  as  long  as 
g^ou  please  in  a  healthy,  ».«.,  anen- 
Mvofalons,  body,— leave  ianempyeasa, 
for  instance,  to  nature,  land,  if  the  pa- 
tient do  not  die  from  want  of  right 
measures  of  relief,  the  eftised  fluid  will 
remain  pus  to  the  last  drop.  Set  up 
inflanmasion  in  a  scroftilons  subject, 
and,  in  nine  oases  out  often,  you  batfe 
tubercle  -niiKed  with  the  true  pus. 

A  healthy  man  has  pneumonia ;  it 
passes  into  the  seomid  stage,  and  the 
afiected  portion  semains  consolidated 
for  -a  greater  or  less  pemod  of  time, 
but  ti^  issue  is  perfect  recorery 
at  last  A  sorofulous  subiect  has  the 
same  disease,  advancing  to  the  same 
stage;  and  the  end  is,  death  by 
phthisis. 

These  thin^  are  inesplioable  upon 
any  <other  principle  than  the  one  we 
have  laid  down ;  with  it  the  reason  is 
as  clear  as  'day light,  i  n  either  instance 
the  ^enns  of  the  disease  ate  present, 
and  remain  in  the  circulating  /fluids, 
and  the  results  are  what  we  observe, 
•imply  because  such  is  (the  case. 

H  do  not,  of  eoofse,  mean  to  affirm 
4iat  ^e  removal  df  a  ocrofoloas  joint 
k  invariably  followed  by  the  dofnlop* 
Slant  of  phthisis ;  nor  ^et  that  the 
ohances  of  perfect  recomy  stand  in 
tiie    ahnoat  ttopelefls  ipositioa  sriiinh 


they  oecuny,  whenoancerousdiseaaes 
are  the  aul^ct  of  experiment  ^  the  ex* 
perxence  of  ewry  day  haf^pily  (refetea 
each  an  idoa.  But  it  is  a  fao^,  Uiat 
sach  has  too  often  been  the  end  of  the 
best-planned  .and  best-csecuted  o^o- 
rations,  and  the  xstioaaAe  of  ihe  oc- 
coireoce  is  the  specific  vitiation  of  the 
blood,  which,  beiog  eeneral,  has  «ot 
been  removed  with  the  originally  ol^ 
fending  member. 

What,  then,  is  this  vitktioa  P— ia 
other  word^ — ^what  is  the  partioular 
departuie  fiwm  the  oocmal  state  of  the 
system,  which  leads  to  the  depositioa 
of  tubercular  matter  P  To  answer  thia 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend, 
for  a  little,  to  the  nature  of  heaUi|f 
nutrition;  for  indistinct  views  npaa 
this  point  will  inevitably  lead  to  o«n- 
fusion  in  our  .pathological  deduotiooa. 

The  vesearches  of  JDodem  pl^aio- 
logiots  have^  I  thiak^  oonckisioelj 
shown  that  the  ot^ganic  oonstitaenta 
of  evei^  part  of  the  animal  4>ody  jhava 
an  individual  Ufe  of  their  own^  a.  «« 
they  are  plaoed  in  their  {iro|^r,  de»- 
tined,  loeaSil^,—giiow,— attain  full  ma- 
turity, .peifoona  certain  definhe  Iubd- 
iion^^decay,«-die,--«nd  finally  are 
thrown  off  as  useless  matter^  the  tem^ 
val  of  whtoh  is  essential  <to  the  well* 
being  of  the  living  whole.  These 
depotdtiaiis,  active  wockiqgs,  deoliai^ 
and  Dejection,  are  canoed  on  in  aa 
endless  circuit  so  long  as  the  animated 
frame,  which  is  their  theatre,  retama 
its  fsculties  unimpoived.  And  to  meot 
such  constant,  never-^ceasiiig  demandi^ 
a  regular  supply  of  proper  food  ia 
absolutely  requisite.  Duninifdi  .the 
Quantity,  or  impoverish  the  quality  of 
this  food,  and,  sooner  or  later,  as  an  ^ 
inevitable  consequence,  nutrition  fails. 
Let  the  body  be  attacked  by  disease 
and  thus,  to  a,  certain  extent,  venderoS 
incapable  of  appropriating  to  its  uae 
the  materials  offered,  and  the  same 
result  follows,  though  the  full  and  <right 
provision  be  constantly  aflEorded. 

Now,  it  appears  that  albumen  is  the 
essential  constituent  of  whatever  ffun^ 
is  absorbed  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
tissues*^  but  it  has  no  tendency  ito 
become  oiganised  until  it  hss  under- 
gone 8  further  chaiige,  and  ^beoome 
convened  into  fibrin.  Tius  elabonOioa 
is  a  purely  vitai  act ;  it  can  takctplaoe 
only  in  the  ikin^  body,  and  is  gneattT 


uniy  HI  soe  -ivfu^  oooy,  4uia  iis  gneaty 
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ia  the  mpidthr  and  pesfeo- 

oC  it»  pecfinrmanee  %  many  estr 

tk  at  wall  at-  ioteniai  affeaeiea. 
Tbia  ofaaoge  oommeooea  in  toe  ab- 
(nvbent  a^fntem^  and  ia  oontiniied  in 
tibe  bloody,  tbe  oolmialesa  corptnelea  of 
the  JnUer  being,  ia  all  pnebability,  tbe 
ananiB  whieb  effect  tbeir  conversion*, 
^k  okAffpioua  ingredients  of  tbe 
dlirle,  and  tbe*  fat  absorbed  by  tbe 
]^pbat]09  fixMB^  the.  adipose  tisane, 
■mat  be  albnmeniaed-  hv  tbe  acquisition 
of  a  doe  pvo|0Ktion  of  azote  frooi'  tbe 
blaad  bslbre  tbey  can  subscsve  tbe 
pnipoaes  of  nutrition  ^  and  this  is  pro- 
jbafaly  eflfeded  chiefly  in  the  lymphatic 
^aada^  tfaongh  in  part  also^  by  the 
of  the  abserbenta  them- 


It  i»  elear,.  tiier^ore,  tb&t  whatever 
imerfesea  with  thia  great  and  funda- 
jaent^  ofaaage  most,  of  necessity,  pro* 
dnoe  a  stain  of  impaired  nutrition. 
And  it  is  emially  evident  that  tbe 
tiaanfflt.  formed,,  or  the  ooateriala  de- 
Boaited  for  tlie  formation  of  tissueai 
Moc  soeh  imperfeetly  ebiborated  ele>- 
■HBta^  mnat  he  in  tbeir  naturs  Canity, 
and  iBadeqmte  &b  the  discbaigp  of 
tfaein  proper  office.  Have  we.  not  this 
itale  of  matteia  in  that  condition  of 
iMM^JB. which tabtfdes^ are  developed? 
iw  wfaati  is  tite  tubercle  deposit  F 
la  cbeiaioal  ehaoB»ter  we  have  seeo 
that  tbe  ma88.baftan.albBminoua  baaia, 
and.  thai,  it  diffiu»from  plasti<r  lymph 
in  beiB^meee  watery,  having  more  fat^ 
aNb  mom  of  tJune  indefinite  animai 
vncipleB  which  ant  included  under 
m/t  name  of  extiaotive.  matters;,  all 
wUch  evidenoa  aa  ilUconcocted,  in<> 
aikieotty^vitallaed  product,  la  its 
pbj^sioal  ahaiaeters(  aa  revealed;  by  the 
^  we  have  sees  diati  it  is 
np  of  an  infinite  number  of 
sianidesy  andjoC  certain,  peculiar 
Jesi,  which  also-  ace  granular 
devoid  of  nuclei— -which,  in  fact^ 
have  no  ^speaiance  o£  being  in  any 
wt9  ponacsacd  of  active  nnopagiiting 
Do  not.  tbeae  thuiga  tell  the 
i  stoqF-  ?  Po-  the^  not  say  to  us, 
they^  originate  in  the  deficient 
'  o£  the  dreulating  fluids,  and 
themaalves;  abortive,,  hecause  the 
I  from  which:  thej^  aisa  derived  ia 
palsied  in  ita  procreating. faculties  P. 

Let  oa  look  &  little  further,  and 
gfttbar  in  ooafitmation  from  another 


source.  A  healthy  membrane^  ia.  a 
healthy  bodf,.  iasofageoted  to  some,  ina- 
tatkmv  and,,  aa  a.  conse^uence,r  the  uuh 
cesa  of  inflammation,  ia  set  up.  The 
white  corpuadea  in.  the  blood  paaaiag 
tbsougb.  the  veaaela  of  the.  part  an 
gpeatly  incxeaaed  in  number;,  thcf 
stafflate  alons  the  vaaoular  parietcgi 
btcome  entangledia  tbeir  fibees,  burs^ 
and.  dtseharge  tfaeie  flnid  contenta 
through  these  coats  to.  tlie  eaterioi^ 
Thia  effusion  iacoagulable  lymph,  r  it  ia 
vei^  rich  in  fibrin,  and,  after  a.  time,  ia 
aeen.  to  contaia  certain  bodieat  caUed 
exudation-oorpuaclev  which  are  tha 
germaof  cells  that,  in  the  prqg^ieas  of 
events,,  will  fomta  new  orRanised  ti»i 
snoi.  or,  under,  untoward  ciEcumstancei^ 
degeaeiate  into  pusogiobules*.  Ghanga^ 
now,  one  link  in  the  chain,  and  suh 
pose  that  the  same  occurrences  take 
place  in  a;  scrofulous  subject*  Up  tor  a 
certain,  pointy  the  phenomena  are  pre- 
cisely idsntieal;  there  ia  the  aama 
iacveaaaof  white  corpiiacle8,.tfae.  sane 
effusion ;  but  the  nature  of  the  effused 
matter  is.  alteied,  the  fibrin  is  deficieat 
in  jglaatioity,  and  inatead  of  the  true 
active  exudation-corpnacics,  we  have 
eiriies  pna^  or  tuberale,  and  na  new 
org^niam.makea. ita. appearance*.  Thik 
would  saemr  to  be.  the.  explanatkm.  of 
those  oases,  of  phthisia  to  which.  Ds» 
Addiaoa^of  Gujt'ailospital,  haaapplied 
the  epithet  pnjKiMontc  i.  inflammatory 
in  theta  origin,  they  run  into  the  tabe&- 
cular  ibrm.  by  reason:  of  ajL  in*^<»«>^ 
i^icein  the  conatitutiou. 

But  in  the  ttnicritated,^  iminHamiiJ 
lung,  there  ia  a.  continued  aeriea  of 
active  changes  goia^  on;  a  restlesa 
movement  o£  organio  elements,  inoasb- 
saolly  paasing  through  tbe  varied 
atageaol  their  little  livea;  macus^ceUB 
filling  out  with.theit  pecuiiar  contents^ 
and  bunting  for  their.  avacuatJon,^ 
epithelium-acales  laid  down,  in  their 
neapective  localitiea,  to  remain  there,  a 
little  apace,  aadr  be;  then,  pushed. off  fay 
their  aucceaaora ;.  old  fibrea  yieldin^^  to 
new  ones;  long,  used  membiauiesgivinff 
plaoB  to  such  as^are  fresh,  formed ;;  ana 
all  this  at  the  expense  of  the  blood,.the 
conunon  fountr  the  universal  parent  of 
the  whole.  Ln.  heaith.  thia.  comply 
process  ia  effected  easily,  and  with  tha 
most,  perfect  regularity..  Those  bu&- 
vellous  electiine  affinities  which,  hafle 
been  impressed  by  the.  God.  of  natuBB 
upon  the  living  constituents  o£  tha 
nnimmL  fgsme'   aco  nncasiDg.  in  t^Hf*** 
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operation;  and  the  required  imcie- 
ments  are  systematically  appropriated 
by  the  parts  which  need  them,  and  by 
these  alone.  Vitiate  the  source,  how- 
ever, and  the  streams  cannot  remain 
pure.  Supply  imperfect  materials,  and 
the  vital  laboratories  &il  to  educe  right 
results.  And  this  is  what  occurs  too 
often.  The  blood,  imi>overished  in  its 
elements,  with  its  fibrin  half  finished 
—if  I  may  use  the  term— flows  into 
the  lungs,  and  then  vields  up  as  before 
atie  portions  needed  for  the  repair  of 
wasted  structure.  But,  itself  unhealthy, 
it  cannot  minister  to  healthy  nutrition, 
and  the  matter  poured  out,  instead  of 
being  worked  up  into  tissue,  remains 
-as  it  was  excreted—an  aplastic,  or,  at 
the  best,  a  cacoplsstic  mass.  Tubercle 
takes  the  place  of  living  structure,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  organs  in 
the  bodv  becomes  increasingly  em- 
barrassed in  its  all-essential  functions. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  depo- 
sition of  tubercle  is  an  e£fort  of  nature 
to  save  life,  by  arresting  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  lung-tissue,  under  the 
wasting  influence  of  atmospheric 
ozvgen.  I  believe  nature  is  never 
ffuilty  of  such  egregious  blunders;  that 
Bne  would  never  attempt  to  arrest  a 
blood-disease  by  damaging  one  chief 
purifier  of  the  blood;  nor  seek  to 
Tetrieve  defects  of  nutrition  bv  block- 
ing up  that  organ  in  which  the  final 
Titalisin^  infiuence  is  impressed  upon 
the  nutntive  fiuids.  Man's  half-blind 
theories  may  need  such  suppositions 
for  their  consistency,  but  truth  is  not 
in  these  crude  imaeinings. 

But  is  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
question, — what  is  the  origin  of 
tubercle  P— to  sa^,  in  general  terms, 
impaired  nutrition.  I  think  not. 
Nutrition,  defective  from  its  very  com- 
Baiencement,  we  have  in  every  case  of 
severe  dyspepsia;  but  all  dyspeptics 
are  not  also  the  subjects  of  tubercular 
disease.  Mal-assimilation  plavs  an 
important  part  in  numberless  maladies, 
in  the  entire  course  of  which,  even  to  a 
fetal  termination,  not  one  speck  of 
tubercle  is  deposited.  It  appears  to  me 
proved  that  tubercle  is  tne  result  of 
an  abnormal  condition  of  those  trans- 
formations which  are  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  the  animal  body,  but  not 
of  €verjf  abnormal  condition.  It  is  a 
special  disease,  and  owns  a  special 
parentage. 

Of  the  intimate  nature  of  this  pe- 


culiar aberration  from  thehealdiycon« 
dition,  I  dare  not  presume  to  speak 
definitively,  anv  more  than  I  ooaldsi^ 
why  cancer  cells  should  nossess  pro- 
perties so  destructive  of  life,  and  those 
which  form  the  fibres  of  simple  tnmoia 
be  so  entirely  innocuous.  The  facts  ate 
certain,  though  the  rationale  be  hidden; 
And  it  is  the  same  with  tubercle.  Ws 
see  that  the  blood-fibrin  is  not 
thoroughly  elaborated  ;—^hat  the  al- 
buminous elements  have  not  undergone 
that  change  which  would  have  oon- 
vertedthem  intoorninisable  principles; 
and  that,  as  a  result,  a  peculiar  form  of 
granular  matter  and  of  granular  cor- 
puscles is  deposited ; — but  we  cannot 
go  any  farther  than  this,  nor  afiirm 
what  the  specific  defect,  or  specific 
modification  as  it  may  be,  of  the  ener- 
gising vital  powers  actually  is.  We 
have  the  termination  before  our  eyes, 
but  the  steps  remain  involved  in  dark- 
ness. 

The  fact  that  the  disease  is,  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases,  hereditary,  and  that 
tubercle  has  been  detected,  thongh  but 
rarely,  in  the  festal  bod^,  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  morbid  impression  of 
which  we  speak  may,  and  in  these  in- 
stances muit,  be  communicated  to  the 
organic  elements  during  the  period  of 
intnuuterine  life.  But  whether  there 
be  any  appreciable  alteration  thus 
wrought,  we  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Carswell  has  discovered  tubercle 
in  the  interior  of  coagula  contained  in 
th^  cells  of  the  spleen :  a  proof  that 
the  blood  can  itself  give  origin  to  this 
deposit,  independenUy  of  any  influences 
derived  from  the  living  solids.  But 
analogjr  appears  to  me  to  favour  the 
supposition  that  the  degeneration  of 
the  blood  is  usuallv  an  effect,  rather 
than  a  cause  of  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis:—that  it  is  inefficient  for  its 
duties,  because  the  agents  which  form 
it  are  themselves  defective  in  their 
operations.  In  fact,  that  the  real  es- 
sential change  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
blood-makers  rather  than  in  the  blood* 

Mr.  Paget,  in  his  interesting  and 
profoundly  philosophical  lectures  on 
Nutritition,  delivered  before  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  this  present  vear; 
has  endeavoured  to  show,  and  I  think 
successfully,  that  each  organic  part  of 
the  healthy  body  serves,  when  first 
deposited,  as  an  excretion  ;  that  the 
removal  of  its  elements  from  the  general 
circulating  mass,  fits  the  remainder  for 
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flieooiMtniction  of  other  tiMMi.  Now 
we  have*  I  think,  in  this  an  explanation 
of  what  if  otherwise  aomewhat  difficult 
to  nndentand,  .▼!&  the  very  early  oc- 
cunenoeof  emaciation  in  so  many  cases 
<rfphthisiaPttlmonalis,  Itisnotduetothe 
msencc  of  feverjoratthis  period  hectic 
Aas  not  set  in.  It  is  not  caused  by 
excessive  eTaeaations«  either,  from  the 
mucooB  mernhnmes  or  the  skin,  for  as 
jet  the  functions  of  these  two  tegu- 
mentary  oigans  are  discharged  in  an 
ovi^inaiy  way.  Nor  is  it  de^ndent 
upon  any  manifest  dyspeptic  de- 
xangement,  for  at  this  stage  of  the 
dianse  the  signs  of  such  are  often 
wanting.  To  say  that  it  is  a  consequence 
of  the  tobercoiar  diathesis,  is  to  affirm 
what  is  true  of  itself,  but  not  expla- 
natory; for  the  diathesis  existed  nom 
Uith,  and  the  emaciation  only  appeared 
when  the  abnormal  deposit  took  place. 
But  if  Mr.  Facet  be  correct,  we  can  see 
at  once  that  the  separation  of  the  im- 
faft€i  substance  tubercle  from  the 
woody  instead  of  the'per/«ct  tissue 
whose  place  it  occupies,  must  of  neces- 
ttty  render  the  remainder  of  that  fluid, 
in  measore,  unfitted  for  its  office  as  the 
gyeat  minister  of  nutrition ;— it  retains 
what  it  should  have  lost,  or  it  has 
parted  with  more  than  it  should  have 
given  up.  It  is  not  healthy,  and  it 
cannot,  therefore,  act  with  healthy 
ener^.  And  exactly  in  proportion  as 
this  irregular  process  ffoes  on,  does  the 
^tiation  of  tne  blood  increase  also; 
until  almost  all  parts  of  the  body,  ill- 
nonrished  and  ill-constructed,  fall  into  a 
condition  of   more   or  less  complete 


These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  that 
species  of  phthisis  which  creeps  on 
iasidioosly,  not  as  the  sequel  of  any 
pte-existing  disease.  When  the  lung- 
aflfeetion  is  the  result  of  inflammation, 
as  pnenmonia,  or  of  that  modification 
of  tne  inflammatory  process  which  goes 
hy  the  name  of  catarrh ;  or  when  its 
first  symptoms  are  manifested  on  the 
■ttbsidenoe  of  any  general  malady,  as 
theexuthema  ta,  then  the  accompanying 
emadstion  may  be  dependent  upon 
other  additional  causes  also ;  though 
still  I  believe  what  has  been  stated 
aboye  is  an  important  and  essential 
part  of  the  observed  process. 

[To  be  eontlniied]. 
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PsaiOD  III.  —  Optmoiit  h»ld  by  the 
phf9iologui9  oj  the  IBth  century^ 
and  more  e$pee%My  ky  HaUer  and 
the  Humieri. 

One  of  the  first  steps  towards  the  over- 
throw of  the  theory,  which  we  have 
now  been  expounding,  was  taken  by 
the  anatomist  Cowper,  when  he  an- 
nounced  that  the  lacteals  all  terminated 
on  the  free  surface  of  the  intestinal 
canal  by  patulous  mouths  (osculis 
hiantibus).*  Following  up  these  new 
views  which  he  had  adopted  he  straight- 
way pretended  to  show,  by  mercurial 
injections,  that  the  umbilical  vessels  in  ^ 
the  plaeentula  of  a  cow  could  be  in- 
jected from  the  uterine  artery.f  Both 
these  doctrines  are  advocatea  by  Man- 
get  in  his  '*Theatrum  Anatomicum,^' 
published  at  Geneva,  a.  d.  1717  (vol. 
1.  p.  306.  V.  ii.  p.  139).  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it  as  his  opinion 
that  there  is  a  transfusion  of  blood 
from  the  vessels  of  the  mother  into 
those  of  the  fcstus,  and  a  mutual  circu- 
lation of  the  same  between  them. 
Noortwykt,  Roedererf,  Gibson  of 
Leithll,  and  others,  concurred  in  advo- 
cating these  views.  There  were  not 
wanting  eminent  men,  however,  who 
still  sticMd  up  for  the  theory  of  Harvey, 
and  denied  the  force  of  the  objections 
recently  stated  against  it  by  the  au- 
thorities we  have  just  mentioned. 
Amonff  these  the  most  celebrated  was 
Dr.  Alexander  Monro  j>rimus,  the 
fiither  of  academical  medicine  in  Scot- 
land, who,  in  his  most  interesting  trea- 

*  I  am  not  mire,  liowvver,  fluit  Cofwper  w«s 
tlie  Unt  to  make  this  annoanoement^indeed,  I 
aoipect  W.  Cockburn  matt  have  preceded  him. 
Cockbani,  at  aU  erents,  diitlnctlv  describes  the 
lacteals  aa  arising  by  open  months  in  the  Intes- 
tinal canal:  he  sara,  "Xacteomm  vero  oiiflda 
in  intttHna  kiare,uixt  non  slnt  satis  spectabiUa 
docet  content!    sncd  color  albicans,    kcJ*— 

t  See  Drape's  AntbropoJogia. 
i  Uteri  Anatom.  S  8.  No. 
I  Icones  Uteri  hnmani,  frc.  1759. 
I  Edinbnigh  MMUeal  Bsaayi,  VOL  1. 
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tise  "  Oa  the  Nutrition  of  the  FcBtus/' 
decidedly  contendi  ttut  there  is  no 
msBnhni  WDoeetioik  bctweeft  tiM 
ntems  and  plkcenta,  and  shows,  most 
latnibctorily,  how^Noortwyk  had'  fkflen 
into  the  mistake  of  sup]^ng  that  such 
a  connection  does  exist.  He  states 
that  ha  had  ewminmJ  die  bodSea  of 
five  women  who  had  died  with  child, 
and  that  the  foUowisff  weie  the  re- 
sults :  **  In  all  of  them  1  found  a  thick, 
ihngous,  succulent,  cellular  substance 
between  the  nnmlar  part  o£  tfa« 
wmoib  and  its  villoaa  CMt,.  thaoafgh 
i^ch  numerous  thin*  eoatcd  iMssels 
passed,  and  in  this  cellular  substance 
tba  sinusea  were.  Sxeeptingits  siniiacs 
H  resembled;  the  iniamal  coab  of  the 
inteatiBes.*  I  waa  ignorant  of  thia 
iteoctare  whan  I  began  the  dissection 
o£  the  first  woman,  and  therefore  when 
I  ent  through  the  firm,  muscular  past 
•f  tha  womb,  and  saw  thia  fongoua  sub* 
aUnca,  I  imagined  it  tot  be  theplaiwmlat 
i  waa  aarprised  to  find  the  cofaesioa.  of 
tUa supposed  pbeenta to  the  wambso 
ii»S  out  persisted  to  senacate  Aa 
auscalsr  part  of  tbe^  womn  from  ic^ 
IflL  having  torn  a.litde  oil  tha  Ibngpua 
■afaatance,  i  ohmtmL  tA#  taiaelA,  teuM 
eAariaii»  fitam  wJmk  ike  fiing^ua,  m^ 
stanc*  npamiBi  isMit  aait/y,  mtiidid 
lifcrisMs  fit^m  tht  plmeenia^  bj  oal; 
nndj  pressing  tlil^  ovum  with  one 
wand,  and  raisins  the  womb  with  the 
other,  without  uia  assiatuice.  of  sua 
othen  inatrument.  I  avoided  this 
miataka  in  dissecting  the  other  four 
impregnated  uten,  whioh  I.  had  ocea*- 
BftantoesaaaiBe  a&erwaxdsi,  sad  then 
had  the-  viUous  coat  entira^  and  ik€ 
tHMotk  thorwn  iffread  iMwr  aii  ik§ 
M9mmdm§$k"  HegDe8aat»6how,.froas 
]3iv  Noortwvk'k.  awa  account  of  his 
diasectiona,  that  **  the  doetos  must  have 
panristed  in  tha  error  whiah  I  aora«> 
ouMedio  diasectias^  the  firsti  impeegw 
Bated  oteNia  whiatt  I  had  occasion-  ta 
CBamiiie,.aBd  bmii^ght  off  the  inlanai 
caaUiilae  snbafcsace  and  siniisea  of  the 
w^ffib  with,  thff  ovurn^  in  which  t*j»^ 
aUr  the  appsaraaaaa  would  be  exactly 
aa  he  has  deser^ied  them.'*  He  ^. 
tbctCF  describes  the  placenta  as  *'  itng 
mwnd  am  Urn-  auUmM  m  tht  vmmk 
«M  a  memBnmom  cattt^mtttnm  nfthi 
fkimanr  To  Slade,  wha  had  pse* 
tended  to  show  the  comawmjcatioa-  be^ 


^^  I W  the  vMder  to  nmrlt  Iiow  analonas 
tbne  appatiocei  vxm.  to  wlMK  li^faen  ia  the 
aUmdute  of  the  covr. 


tween  theveascls^of  tha  jrAnuMa-aiift 
ip/(aetirtM4r  in  eows^  he  aoswenr  '^thil 
Wiiig'  tried  Ilia  ei^eriment  farionaly, 
he  had  come  to^the  very  oontmry  cob- 
ehineav  and  that  he  eaold  not  be  mora 
eert»in>  of  an]^  things  than  that  there  ii 
no  anastomosiaor  eontianity  of  than 
▼asseia  in  cows.'* 

The  following  passage  will  esplaln 
his  physiefogioal  views:  '^Wera  Tal- 
lowed to  illaatrate  the  eommuntcatiom 
between  another  and  her  child  in  ths 
woBsb,  Irpa gross  comparison,  I  wmdd 
say  that  the  uterine  sintisea  are  tor  a 
ftetus  what  the  intestines  are  to  aa 
adult ;  the  uterine  blood  poured  into 
the  sinnsea  being  analogous-  to  the  ie» 
cent;  higesta  of  food  and  drink.  The 
liquors  sent  from  the  umbilical  arteriea 
to  be  mixed  with  the  uterine  bloodi 
resemble  the  bile,  pancreatic  juice;  and 
other  liouors  separated  from'  the  maaa 
of  blood.  The  nmbiUsal  veins^  and 
those  on  the  snvfooe  of  tha  chorioiL 
tafte  up  the  finer  part  of  thiaoompoona 
masS)  aa  ^  lacteal  and  meseraic  veina 
dir  from  the  contenta  of  the  guts*;  but 
the  grosser  parts  of  the  blood  in  the 
dmiaee  are  carried  back  by  the  vcias 
of  the  womb,  as  the  excremente  of  the 
guts  are  discharged  at  the  anus*" 

Whether  or  not  any  attempt  wag 
made  to  answer  the  arguments  ooi^ 
tatned'  in  Monro^  esMTt  o'  how  tAiay 
coidd  have  been  answered^  I  am  alShe 
ignonait,  but  eertun  it  »b  that  the 
opinionaof  Noortwyk  sooiv  afterwaidn 
found  an  advocate  of  such  celebrity 
as  raised  tilem  to  »  degree  of  impov^ 
tance  whidi-  they  would  not  ol^cvwiso 
have  attained.*  I  allude  to  ISaUtof} 
who  about  titia:  period  waa  ris- 
ing to-  be  one  of  Isle  most  emtnent 
authorities  in  pbysiolbgy  andmedleiaei 
Haller,  it  is  true,  adtnits,  in  a  letter  to 
hta  pupil'.  Dr.  Donald  Muoro)  son  oC 


-  Fiwrrr'T*-  Olwei  vliime  nab* 
liihed  by.  a  aodetr  in  iHiDbiuqrlk,  in  and  about  tha 

Cir  1787,  contain  eertain  papera  wMch  riieivv 
a  v«ry  mtaveiiinr  mamnr,  tbi  VBacttled  atili 
oC  proilMaionaliQpinion  in  Scotland;  regardinf 
theplacenta,  about tbat periM.  Steein particnltr 
<*'ObMrviMoD8^ov  the'nMenta)?'«y  0r;  Thmiiei 


SoMAfhiai 


laareTery  inacroTate,  and  in  that 
I  atronjT  contraet  V9  tlioie'  eontrii 
uaofllle  phntolORiHiiof  the  r 


ma 

that  in  the 


Staiion  of  St.  Jodrew*. 
and  oginiona  i 
ipect  romi'a  el 
inithewritiBsac  , 

ccnioEy.    R>f  exampw^  he  hoU.,   _  ^ 

Rnmiuants  the  plaeenUUiB  are  nroduced  <m  the 
chorion  by  contact  miXhthteMhmMm,  and'deaiai 
that  inextra-nterine  conceptionaany  placenta  can 
exiit,  Tol.  iy.  p^  9St  1  aawacagcely  remait  that 
the  existence  of  a  placenta  in  extra-aterine 
prenanciee  is  a  ikct  wUsh  cannot  now  be  con- 
tradicted.  See  Tornbnll's  case,  and  many  othen» 
pnblished  of  late  yean. 
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tfae  afioreBaid  Br,  Alexander  Mnnro), 
tfiAt  he  bimself  had  never  made  any 
od^nid  obaervatlans  on  fhe  pSacenta ; 
hot,  notwithstanding  this  aamiasion^ 
there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  autho- 
zity  of  his  name  would  go  far  to  tonc- 
tioD  any  opinions  whieh  he  advocated. 
Halier,  then,  decidedly  held  that  al 
Ibe  absMbent  vessels  tenniiiate  on  free 
gwrfrq»*f  hy  jnUuhus  wunuht  (oscnlis 
yateatihuB),  and  that  there  is  a  mntual 
connectioa  of  vessels  l)etween  the  mo- 
mier  andloBtosin  nteroL  {See  Prima 
XiSMS,i7ffi  and  891).  Iliave  seen  it 
stated  iodeed,  in  certain  lecent  pnb- 
lioationsy  4bat  Haller  did  not  beueve 
in  an  anastomosis  between  the  vessels 
9i  the  mother  and  fcstus  m  the  pla- 
oeata*;  l)at  I  cannot  conceive  any 
language  more  express  than  that  which 
lie  uses  in  sof^port  of  this  doctrine,  fie 
nys — *' Be%pundentihus  ex  utero  in 
jlaoeats  venas  arteriis  exhulantibuB^ 
tniB  placentae  arteriis  ad  nteri  magnas 
Ysnas  hiantihus." — L  c«  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it  as  Ifis  opinloA, 
tbaiia  the  manoer  now  described,  by 
aaaaas  joi  the  ^placenta,  a  humour  of  a 
sulky  natiove  is  at  first  transmitted  to 
the  UBtna,  and  tdtinuttel^  Wood,  In 
poaf  of  ^is  doctrine  that  the  foetus  is 
m^plied  with  blood  !tmm  its  mother, 
he  appeals  to  the  well-known  pheno- 
meaa  of  menstruation  and  uterine  hse- 
BiORhage,~to  injections  '<  lately  per. 
fincned  %  ^^stingoisbed  men,"  wheneby 
XBBircuxy  and  wax  had  been  thrown 
ftom  lae  utense  vessels  into  those  of 
the  ^laeeotar-<And  to  the  fact  that  a 
iioBtiis  had  ieen  known  to  be  formed 
iidthout  a  heart,  in  which  case,  as  he 
argnes,  the  whole  of  the  blood  must 
have  been  fomisbed  by  the  mof!her.t 
Here,  then,  we  find  described  a  most 
extraordinary  mode  of  communication 
betw^n  the  vessels  of  the  mother  and 
the  loBtus,  the  veins  of  the  fcatus  sack- 
ia%  VOL  blood  £sQm  the  arteries  of  the 
and  the  veins  of  the  latter 


*  ISdia.  Hed.  and  Snr.  Jour.,  No  118. 
-l-^ItecHeoT  tbe  ehfld  wfthMtbant  andlmigB 
t#irkMiiSalter  lHie.«U«dMkiu  no  doobt  the  one 
ntated  ^  Id^,  Mem,  4e  PAcmd.  <Ui  Scie»ee9, 
I7SD.  Itm  nonoed  by  Mann>  in  his  cBaayre- 
MtwtA  to  akove.  Vbe'eaw,  1io«re«er,rUiiot  at  all 
I^^Mnt  i  for  JfefyhuMelf  •Mea.Aliat  thiB<mana4er 
WM  tfdn  -to  a  jperlbct  child*  whose  /tmis  miM/i- 
ettkmoitotfmt  amain  nvrelstrinroflbemon- 
ana  Jthauauppliid  nitE  blood  Jftrnn 
brother.  Tiie  i^ectiona  <' lately 
by  dialingniahed  men,"  to  which  he 
BM  nrobsBhr  Aoae  or'Oowper  mnd 
'strtiMli  mamv  anews  to  "he  vUeriyinoDn- 


sudting  It  back  from  €he  arteries  of  the 
fcBtDs!  Thns  were  the  azteries  and 
veins  Boppoaed  to  be  tocked  together 
in  each  othei's  embtaces !  No  wonder 
that  the  anthor  calls  i3ub  mode  cf  eom- 
nranica^n  by  the  name  of -*'  comnier- 
eiuffl.**  How  -die  arteries  and  vem% 
deriving  their  origin  from  sneh  tfistant 
pdnts  as  thelKaxts  of  Am  moOier  and 
foBtns,  contrive  to  find  out  one  ano- 
ther's mouths  **  in  the  daiik  ehanfber^" 
he  does  not  attempt  to  explain.  The 
illastrions  Boeihaave,  in  Ids  wotk 
'*€Bcononna  Animaiis,"  gives  a  sort  af 
eqmvoeal  assent  to  tfaas  doctrine,  sd- 
thoogh,  at  the  same  time^  it  Is  appa- 
rent that  he  did  not  feel  at  all  satisnei 
with  it,  for  he  admits  that  appearancea 
are  certaMy  in  so  frir  amtnst  it,  as  no 
mouths  x^  vessels  can  be  detected  on 
the  lining  membrane  tS  tlie  uterus,  nor 
on  the  vUrine  tutfMce  of  the  plaeettta, 
takich  At  deicrihet  us  Mng  tmootk^  and 
eopend  by  ike  ektniou  (§  'GfB,  "671^ 
The  theonr  tif  HaUer  is  the  one  w^cfti 
is  adopted  by  Flennng  In  1^  fntrorfiio- 
thm  to  Phynoiogy"-^  veorit  wfaidi  it  is 
well  known  was  long  used  as  a  text- 
book on  the  subfjeet  it  treats  of  by 
the  students  of  medicine  in  this  conn- 
ny.  He  says—"  1  stick  not  to  bdiew 
that  red  brood  as  such  is  brought  from 
the  mother  to  the  fcstas,  and  tnutui^ 
milted  from  the  Jtetus  to  fhe  mother, 
as  it  were,  in  a  crrde." 

Soch,  then,  'was  the  state  of  esta- 
bHiftied  ophrions  about  the  middle  of 
die  18th  centuiy;  some, -with  Haller, 
contending  for  a  sort  of  vascidar  cozi- 
nection  between  the  mother  aud  fcstus; 
and  others,  with  Mnnrro,  still  adhering 
to  the  theory  of  Harvey,  and  denying 
an  such  connection.  It  was  not  long 
after  this  time  that  the  Hunters  rose 
to  so  great  celebrity  that  their  opinions 
became,  as  it  were,  laws,  Which  no  one 
was  at  liheity  to  dispitte.  Now  it  is 
to  be  home  in  mind  that  Ihe  Hunters 
acquired  a  nnghty  reputation  by  esta- 
blishing (as  was  supposed)  what  had 
been  often  maintained  and  denied 
before— ^that  the  lymphatic  vessels  per- 
form excinsivdy  the  function  of  ab- 
sorption, and  that  these  aH  terminate 
hy  open  momXke  on  fhe  free  snifiuses  of 
membranes.  This  doctrine  regardiae 
the  absorbents  it  was  loqg  considered 
their  matest  ^ory  to  have  established 
beyona  all  possibility  of  controveisv, 
by  ix)jected  preparations  contained  in 
their  museums.    In  paiticiilar  (as  has 
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been  stated  by  Professor  Goodsir),  Dr. 
W.  Hunter,  and  his   colleagae  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  had  in  their  collection 
two  preparations  which  were  considered 
to  exhibit  most  distinctly  the  openinss 
of  the  lacteals  in  the  intestinal  canal. 
But,  as  the  tale  is  highly  interesting 
and  instructive,  I  shaligive  it  in  Mr. 
Goodsir's  own  words:— "Mr.  Cruick- 
shank,  in  treating  of  the  orifices  of  the 
lacteals  and  lymphatics,  states  that  he 
and   Dr.  Wm.  Hunter   observed   the 
openings  by  which  the  lacteals  com- 
municated with  the  cavity  of  the  gut 
in  portions  of  the  intestine  of  a  woman 
who  died  after  eating  a  hearty  supper. 
The  two  preparations  of  the  intestine 
on  which  these  anatomists  made  their 
observations  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edin- 
burgh, as  part  of  the  Collection  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Bell.    •    •    Repeated 
examinations  satisfied  me  that  Dr.  W. 
Hunter   and   Mr.   Cruickshank  were 
quite  correct  in  describing  and  figuring 
radiating  lacteals  within  the  vim,  but 
that  they  were  led  into  error  in  de- 
scribing  those  vessels  as  opening  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  gut,  partW  by 
imperfect  instruments  and  methods  of 
observation,— partly   by  general  pre- 
judice of  the  period  in  favour  of  ab- 
sorbent   orifices." — (Anatomical    and 
Pathological  Observations,  No.  2).     It 
thus   appears    that    Hunter's  prepa- 
rations, which  were  supposed  to  prove 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines  regarding  the 
absorbents,  as  far  at  least  as  regards 
their    terminations   by    open  mouths, 
prove  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that 
the  Hunters  were  led  into  the  mis- 
take   of    fancying    they    saw    what 
it  is  dear  they  did  not  actually  see, — 
"  partly  by  imperfect  instruments  and 
methods  of  observation,  partly  by  the 
genera]  prejudices  of  the  period  in  fa- 
TOur  of  absorbent  orifice"— but  also,  I 
would  add,  in  a  very  considerable  mea- 
sure by  their  inordinate  ambition  to 
raise  themseves  a  name  above  all  other 
names  in  the  profession,  and  to  con- 
struct on  an  original  system,  both  of 
physiology  and  medicine, 

—^uod  neeJovU  bra  neque  ignii, 
Neepoteritferrum  nee  edojt  aboiere  veiuttat. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  and  with 
these  prejudices,  the  two  brothers,  in 
1780,  took  up  the  subject  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  and  a  most  unfortunate  unaer- 
takin?  it  must  have  proved  to  both,  as 
regaxos  their  happiness,  seeing  the  ri- 


valry enjg;endered  by  the  simoltaneous 
publication  of  their  discovery  created 
a  breach  in  that  brotherly  aflfection 
which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
them. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  remark,  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Hunters,  regarding  the  absorbents, 
and  Harvey's  Theory  of  the  Placenta, 
are  evidently  incompatible  with  one 
another,  since  the  latter  exhibits  aa 
instance  of  absorption  through  mem* 
branes,  and  performed  without  the  aid 
of  lymphatics.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  this  consideration  led 
the  Hunters  to  pawn  deliberately  on  the 
scientific  worla  a  false  statement  of 
facts,  to  conceal  the  weak  points  of 
their  own  hypothesis,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  I  believe  pie- 
judices  in  favour  of  their  own  doctnnes 
made  them  see  thephenomenaconnected 
with  the  placenta  through  a  distorted 
medium,  and  in  such  a  Bght  as  suited 
their  own  peculiar  views  and  prepo*- 
sessions.* 

I  find  it  very  difiicult  to  convey  to 
any  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
subject,  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
description  of  the  placenta  given  hv 
the  Hunters;  more  especially  restricteo, 
as  I  necessarily  am,  within  very  narrow 
limits.    It  must  be  apparent  to  every- 
one who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
literature  of  the  foBtal  structures,  that 
the  Hunters  mystified  it  in  a  remarkable 
degree  by  combining  hypothesis  with 
their  descriptions  of  those  "soft  and 
gelatinous  pNellicles"  formerly  deseribed 
by  Malpighi,  to  which  W.  Hunter  gave 
the  very  incongruous  name  of  '<<it- 
dduet,"  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  they 
consist  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  which  he  fancied  to  be  cast  off 
like  "the  slough"   of  a  serpent.    I 
need  not  say  how  much  the  perplexity 
has  been  increased  by  the  preposterous 
ingenuity  of  their  followers,  so  that  it 
has  now  become  a  perfect  puzzle  to 
comprehend  the  deeiJua  vera,  decidum 
rejiexa,  decidua  parietina,  decidua  se» 
rotina,  ^c.    To  me  it  appears  that  the 
importance  of  the  decidua,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  literature  of  embryology, 
has  been  absurdlv  exaggerated,  and 
that  they  are  merely  flocculent  films  or 
pellicles,  formed  by  the  concretion  of 


*  The  cUulcal  schoUur  will  here  recollect  the 
old  adage,  **  crednnt  qnia  credere  cordi  est,"  or. 
as  Itii  otherwise  expressed,  <*qiiod  volant, id 
erednnt  faomiiies." 
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a  gelBtinooB  exudation  from  the  vessels 
of  the  uterus ;  for  they  are  all  evidently 
devoid  of  structure  and  vascularity, 
and  have  none  of  that  firmness  by 
vhich  the  true  membranes  of  the  or- 
gan are  characterized.*  And  now, 
vrith  rei^rd  to  J.  Hunter's  celebrated 
deBcription  of  the  dissection  of  an  in- 
jected nterusy  contained  in  his  **  Animal 
Xeoaomy/'  sufiiGe  it  to  say,  that  he 
deseribca  arteries  **  about  the  nze  of  a 
croiO'^iUt"  passing  from  the  surface 
of  the  utcnu  into  the  placenta,  and 
terminating  there"  in  a  very  fine  spongy 
sabstanee;  and  that  the  veins  origi- 
natiBg  firoffl  this  same  spongy  substance 
pass  obliquely  through  the  decidua, 
and  communicate  with  the  proper 
reins  of  the  uterus/'  The  following  is 
bis  description  of  the  appearances  re- 
marked hj  him  on  recently  expelled 
pJacentae : — "  Soon  after  this  time,  Dr. 
Hunter  and  I  procured  several  placen- 
te,  to  discover  if,  after  delivery,  the 
termination  of  the  veins  and  the  curling 
arteries  could  be  observed ;  they  were 
UseenahU  almost  in  every  one  ;  and 
hf  pushing  a  pipe  into  the  placenta, 
we  could  fill,  not  only  its  whole  sub- 
stance, but  also  the  vessels  on  that 
furiace  which  were  attached  to  the 
uterus,  with  injection."  The  views 
of  W.  Hunter  are  quite  similar,  and 
from  these  two  originals,  all  the  de- 
scriptions 0^  the  placenta  which  occur 
in  OUT  treatises  of  anatomy,  and  works 
on  midwifery,  during  the  next  fifty 
years,  are,  with  very  slight  modifica- 
tions, entirely  borrowed.  In  order  to 
place  the  subject  in  a  more  distinct 
point  of  view,  I  shall  here  quote  the 
I  description  of  the  placenta  and  the 
!  fcetal  circulation,  given  in  a  Treatise 
on  Anatomy,  which  was  a  common 
text-book  in  the  schools  of  medicine  at 
the  time  when  I  was  engaged  in  my 
professional  studies,  and  from  which  I 
formed  my  first  conceptions  of  the 
structure  and  functional  office  of  the 
organ: — **In  the  placenta  are  to  be 

♦  It  win  be  ndentood,  I  trmt,  that  1  apply 
tlis  charM^  merdy  to  the  fflma  fonnedby 
cxaaations  from  the  mother.  I  of  course  except 
wbathM  latterly  been  called  the  deddua  vera, 
oy  wiacli  la  meant  the  lininr  membrane  of  the 
nteroa,  thickened  and  expanded,  like  aU  the  other 
■^nctnrea  of  the  organ,  by  the  stimulus  of  con- 
eepckm.  I  need  scarcely  remark  what  a  gross 
■urakMBoer  deeidaia  vera  is  when  thus  applied. 
peeiduafaUa  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term ! 
It  would  be  most  desirable  that  microscopical 
aaatomtsts  should  pay  some  attention  to  logic, 
M  mucli,  at  least,  as  to  teach  them  the  impor- 
tance of  using  properly  defined  teims. 


observed,  on  the  side  next  the  child 
vessels,  forming  the  principal  part  of  its 
substance;  on  theside  next  the  mother, 
the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical 
branches  of  the  uterine  arteries,  almost 
of  the  size  oj  crow-auHls,  passing  in  a 
convoluted  manner  between  the  uterus 
and  placenta,  and  terminating  in  the 
latter.  Veins  corresponding  with  these 
arteries,  but  flat,  and  of  good  size,  run- 
ning obliquely  from  the  placenta  to  the 
uterus;  and,  in  the  substance  of  the 
placenta,  an  appearance,  which  has 
been  supposed  by  many  authors  to  be 
the  common  cellular  tissue,  and  easily 
ruptured  by  injection,  but  which  is 
considered  by  late  authors  as  a  regular 
spongy  substance  similar  to  that  in  the 
body  of  the  oeniV  "The  placenta 
receives  blood  from  the  uterus,  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  modem 
anatomists,  purifies  the  blood,  as  the 
lungs  do  in  the  adult,  for  the  nourish- 
ment  of  the  foetus."*  "The  blood  is 
sent  by  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  to  the 
substance  of  the  placenta,  from  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  ancient  anatomists,  it  passes  to  the 


*  That  the  placenta  is  araBmratorYOigan,  was 
no  new  doctnno;  indeed,  as  hinted  above,  it  is  as 
old  as  Hippocratea,  but  stiU,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
mute  imfcnable.  Needham  pro^i?  remark; 
/h!lfl4  "^X^^  ^  P**y  upon  the  term  that  the 
functions  of  the  placenta  can  be  assimulated  to 
respiraUon,  since  it  evidently  is  so  situated  as  to 
want  the  requisites  of  a  respiratory  onan.  That 
It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  depuratory  o?gan,  may 
be  readUy  admitted,  but  so,*in  feet,  arlthi  v2- 
sels  on  the  inner  surikce  of  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  even  thespon^oles  of  trees,  for  both  these  SI 
Crete  recrementitions  matters  from  the  organisms 
R„rthu  .^^y.jf^  absorb  alimenury  mattera! 
But  this  is  evidently  a  very  different  process 
from  respirabon,  the  primary  end  of  which 
would  appter  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  innate 
heat  of  animals.  We  may  venture  then,  I  think, 
to  state  It  as  an  universal  hiw,  that  no  animal  in 
the  state  of  embryo  stands  in  need  of  respiration, 
seeingthat  in  viviparous  animals  the  foetus  derives 
the  heat  from  the  vitals  of  ita  mother,  and  in  the 
oviparous  it  is  supplied  with  the  same  fhmi 
without.  It  has,  therefore,  always  appeared  to 
me  an  extremely  improbabte  hypothesis,  that  in 
incubation  the  allantoid  is  for  the  purpose  of 
respiration ;  indeed,  the  fiict  that  urfnaiy  depo- 
sits are  often  found  m  the  allantoid,  towards  the 


end  Of  incubation,  seems  to  me  to  prove  the 
contrary,  most  decidedly,  and  that  in  oviparous 
pimals,  as  well  as  in  the  ruminantia  and  bisulca. 
it  IS  rather  an  wen<Uge  of  theuijnary  organs. 
^  ^"^^  ■  PhysiolO(jy,  Snglish  Bd.,  p.  196; 
snd  Mr.  Town's  expenmenta,  which  are  very 
slnailar  to  those  reported  to  have  been  performed 
by  thefittherof  Dr.  A.  Unnro  primus,  and  appear 
to  me  to  have  never  t>een  fairly  met  I  ob- 
served,  indeed,  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  in  the  ificrosoopical 
Journal,  for  Pcb.  1846,  by  Mr.  J.  Dalryiple, 
but  I  cannot  admit  that  Ma  imections,  however 
grefiiny  devised  and  executed,  fairly  counter- 
balance Mr.  Town's  experiments,  and  the  Act  I 
have  aUnded  to  of  urinary  deposita  being  Ibund 
in  the  allantoid. 
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that  of  the  greater  part  af 
anthon,  by  absorption.  Fron  the 
iliac  arteries  it  is  conreyed  by  die  um- 
bilical branches  to  the  substance  of 
the  placenta,  where  one  portion  of  it 
setums  by  eonresponding  veins  to  the 
fostus,  th4  rfffl  ponuf  U  iie  uieru^in  tk§ 
numner  it  was  di§ehmrfid  from  tkt 
viHrine  mrUrin  to  the  brumehes  of  tkt 
mmhilicQl  wvM,"^Fyf^»  Comptndimm 
of  Anatarnvt  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  296,  907, 
306.    Edin.  1812. 

From  the  above  descriptions  it  irauld 
appear  that,  according  to  the  Hunters 
and  their  followers,  the  placenta  is 
constructed  in  the  following  wa^  :— 
The  great  mass  of  it  next  to  the  Mstus 


is  formed  from  the  umbilical  Tesaels, 
and  the  more  external  layer,  next  its 
uterine  surface,  foam  the  curling  ar* 
tcries  of  the  sise  of  erow*qnills  and 
eorrespondiog  tcIm  of  great  siie ;  and 
ita  uterine  and  fostal  portions  are 
connected  together  by  means  of  a 
spongy  substance,  namely,  the  pla- 
centa cells.  Where  the  cells  are 
situated  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  accurately  defined,  but  I  think  it 
probable  from  the  descriptions  both  of 
3.  punter  and  Fyfe,  as  given  above, 
that  they  were  supposed  to  be  much 
nearer  the  uterine  than  the  foetal  sur- 
laee  of  the  organ.* 

[To  Ui  omtiiiiMiL] 


SUaOlCAL  INSTaVllBHTS  OP  TBS  KOMASn. 

Pa.  QuAaANTA,  of  Naples,  Ib  about  to 
paUish  a  work  vnder  the  title  of  Arwutmrnt' 
tarhtm  Ceruiienm  PofnpeMmifN.  containing 
a  fon  description  of  all  the  surgieal  instnio 
menti  wbidi  have  been  disoovered  in  the 
nuns  o^  Hereohnenm  and  Pompeii.  It  will 
also  contain  an  account  of  the  state  of  prac« 
tioel  surgery  among  the  Romans.  The 
saigioal  instnunents  diieovered  up  to  the 
year  1846  amount  to  284  :  they  are  eUefly 
hi  bronse.  Among  them  is  the  prototype  of 
ths  elaw  instmrneat  for  eitractmg  teeth, 
known  in  modern  times  under  the  name  of 
Cox's  Key  Instrument  1 

*  See  IVirlber  Bun's  i^rfMMef  0/ Jfldwi/b^ 
188^  p.  960.  TUfl  excellent  aatbor  certainly 
appears  to  understand  the  oonstraction  of  the 
plaoenta  to  be  ee  1  bave  represented  sbove.  He 
distinctlY  describes  the  plscenta  as  consisting  of 
two  nortions,  which  can  be  separated  from  one 
anotber  during  the  first  three  months,  and  whicb 
caa  at  all  times  be  ii^ected  separately,— the  one 
Inm  the  foetal  and  the  other  from  the  ntertne 
Bide,  the  space  called  the  phieental  cells  being 
left  between  them,  i 
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Tbbsk  sre  few  disesses  dsftned  in  our 
nosological  nrrnDgementa,  to  wMeha 
more  perfect  clinical  history  is  at- 
tached (chiefly  by  researches  of  late 
years),  than  that  which  fhrns  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  reniarks— none 
of  which  the  diaffnosis  is  more  accu- 
rate; wMlst,  at  Uie  same  time,  there 
are  very  few,  at  least  of  those  which 
occur  with  tolerable  fVeqoency,  of 
which  less  is  known,  when  considered 
with  retard  to  their  essential  nature 
and  patho)o|»y  i  or  whose  treatment  is 
more  empirical,  and  anfortnnately,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  only 
palliatiTe,  and  ultimately  unsuccessful. 
The  morbid  anatomy  of  this  afleetion 
is  so  vague  ia  its  indications,  and  those 
changes  which  are  most  constant,  as 
the  dilatation  of  ^  pelTis  of  the 
kidney,  stand  so  evidently  in  relatloa 
of  effect  rather  than  cause,  that  this 
part  of  the  evidence  is  of  little  value, 
except  ia  a  negative  sense ;  and  it  ia 
only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease  diuring  life,  that 
we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  its  essential  natare. 

The  primary  and  pathognomonic 
symptom  of  this  affection  is  a  dk- 
char^  of  a  large  quantity  of  ariney 
varying  in  colour,  but  having  the  con- 
stant enaracteristic  of  a  high  specific 
fravity,  trom  the  natural  standard  to 
060  and  upwards,  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  a  variable  quantity-  of 
sogu,  of  the  same  constitation  as  that 
obtiiined  horn  grapes. 

The  gfeneral  symptoms  consequent 
upon  this  elimination  of  sugar  from 
the  system  are,  a  more  or  less  rapid 
emaciation  and  debility;  a  ravenooa 
appetite f  unquenchable  thirst;  dry, 
harsh,  imperspirable  state  of  the  dun  ; 
constipate  bowels,  and  dry  stools^ 
alternating  frequently  with  diairhcea  $ 
disinclination  to  exertion ;  great  drow- 
siness and  depression  of  spirits.  A. 
tabercular  aiection  of  the  lungs  often 
supervenes,  and  with  all  this  in  many- 
cases  is  remarked  a  peculiar  perversion 
of  the  moral  sense  with   regard  to 
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property ;  first  eyinced  in  reference  to 
ajlicleB  0^  diet,  but  not  by  any  menns 
eonfined  to  that  subsequently. 

Death  remits  from  two  distinct 
causes.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  natural 
tennination  of  gradually  increasing 
exhaustioQ,  in  others  coma  is  inducea 
apparently  hj  the  circulation  of  verj 
impure  blood  in  the  brain,  and  this  is 
ntcoeded  by  a  very  marked  diminution 
in  ihe  qoaotity  of  excreted  sngar; 
Ksderiag  it  move  than  probable  that 
the  augar  is  circulating  in  increased 
quantity  in  the  brain,  and  acting  as  a 
poiaon. 

Before  attempting  to  come  to  anv 
eaoelosion,  as  to  tbe  first  liak  in  thie 
ehma  ot  aorl»d  actions,  it  will  be  of 
aeirioe  to  notice  some  variations  and 
pecnliaritiea  in  the  progress  of  the 
aisease,  which  will  be  found  to  have 
importaat  pnctieal  bearingt,  and  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  been  ^er- 
looked. 

A  Teiy  remarkable  curcumstance 
sometimes  observed  is,  a  complete 
fliumge  in  the  physical  properties  of 
the  siwar,  oostamed  in  the  nrine,firom 
a  thitf  amorphous  treacle -like  mass 
to  a  finely  crystalline  white  residue, 
wadwieeveriA.  Thus,  in  three  observa* 
tions  OB  tbe  urine  of  a  young  man, 
mtaL  19,  who  had  been  affeeted  about 
lis  months,  taken  at  intervals  of  two 
days  each;  the  residue  on  evaix>ration  of 
the  first  and  third  observation  was  a 
thick  blackish  mass,  quite  unciystal- 
lizabAe:  whilst  the  residue  on  the 
second  evaporatiim  was  perfectly  wlute, 
and  in  venr  fine  crystals.  At  the 
nme  time  there  was  a  slight  decrease 
it^he  specific  gravity.  A  fall  in  the 
^ta^c  gravity  to  the  extent  of  10,  or 
even  20,  or  an  increase  to  the  same 
amcnmt,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  is 
not  unusual, — indicating  a  great  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  sugar  elimi- 
nated. Tbe  almost  total  disappearance 
of  tbe  sugar  in  many  cases  immediately 
previous  to  tbe  faM  termination  has 
already  been  noticed,  but  even  at 
other  limes  it  seems  suddenly  to  dis- 
appesr,  and  in  a  few  hours  to  reappear. 
It  will  subsequently  be  apparent  that, 
even  in  health,  sugar  mav  occasionally 
make  its  anpearance  in  the  urine^  and 
vanish  witn  equal  rapidity. 

A  very  remarkable  class  of  pheno- 
mena is  connected  with  the  ratio 
fi>imd  to  exist  between  the  specific 
grarity  of  the  urine  and  the  quantity 


evacnated.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
when  the  absolute  quantity  of  urine 
was  diminished  the  specific  gravity 
would  be  proportionally  increased,  but 
the  reverse  is  the  case, 'as  shown  by 
the  following  table,  being  the  daily 
register  of  a  case  of  four  months' 
standing,  at  this  time  under  treatment 
by  opium  and  animal  diet. 

Oayof  Urinein 

obaenraftiQo.         piots.  So.  Gr. 

1. 25  T052 

2 23 1049 

3 224 1047 

4 20 1045 

5 20 1045 

6 17 1038 

7 16 1036 

8 12 1038 

9 17 ia35 

10 14 1034 

Here  the  specific  gravity  is  seen  to 
diminish  in  tolerable  proportion  to  the 
quantity, — an  apparent  exception  ex* 
isting  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  dayi^ 
which  is  explained  hy  the  fact  that  the 
patient  was  suffering  firom  profnae  di* 
arrhow  about  the  eighth  day. 

This  oonespond^sce  is  accounted 
for  by  considering  the  elimination  of 
the  sugar  as  the  object  to  be  attained, 
and  tM  dittieeis  as  an  effect  mesely  ol 
this  abnormal  stimulus  on  the  kidney. 
Then  the  diminution  of  thia  unnatural 
amount  of  sugar,  as  indicated  by  the 
lower  specific  gravity,  will  of  course  be 
attended  by  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  the  fluid  parts. 

Another  fact,  which  has  a  still 
more  important  inractical  bearing  than 
the  former,  is,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
urine  evacuated  does  not  bear  any 
distinct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  the 
fluid  ingesta.  When  tbe  in^ination 
to  drink  is  freely  indulged,  the  ingesta 
will  equal,  and  often  exceed,  the  fluid 
excretion,  but  neither  is  this  latter 
pfoportionateiy  increased  by  excessive 
drinking,  nor,  when  the  appetites  are 
violently  restrained,  is  there  observed 
a  diminution  in  the  qunntitv  of  urine 
at  all  commensurate  with  that  of  the 
fluid  consumed. 

The  fcdlowinfif  table  is  a  register  of 
the  case  of  a  boy  about  15  years  of 
age,  kept  by  bimiBel^  who  Bometimes 
drunk  a  great  deal,  and  at  others  put 
c(»i8iderable  restraint  upon  himselL 
He  had  been  nnder  treatment  for  some 
months,  and  was  neady  stationary  in 
the  quantity  passed. 
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Hayof  Pints  of  Pinto  of 

mouth.  urine.  fluid  ingeitod. 

3 13 12 

4 13 13 

6 11   10 

9 10 7 

12 12i 11 

17 12 14 

19 13 114 

It  is  evident  that  on  the  ninth  day 
there  must  have  been  considerable  ab- 
sorption, either  by  the  longs  or  skin, 
or  Doth,  to  make  up  the  difference. 
The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the 
treatment  will  be  mentioned  after- 
wards. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  the  effect  of  remedies 
on  the  system  during  diabetes  mellitus, 
which  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
notice  here. 

Like  many  other  diseases,  this  in- 
duees  a  toleranee  of  certain  thera- 
peutic agents  to  a  considerable  extent. 
i)iaphoretics,  even  in  large  doses, 
produce  but  little  of  their  specific  effect. 
Some  other  remedies  are  equally  inefil- 
cient ;  thus,  in  one  case,  a  man  of  about 
25  ijrears  of  age  took  nearly  two  scruples 
of  iodide  of  iron  daily,  for  many  oiavs 
or  even  weeks  successively.  But  tne 
most  singular  departure  frop  the  usual 
mode  of  operation  is  found  in  the  case 
of  opium,  which  has  been  observed  to 
act  as  a  pui^gative  after  prolonged  ex- 
hibition. I  noticed  this  fact  in  four  or 
five  cases  within  a  short  time,  where 
profuse  diarrhoBa  set  in  after  the  use  of 
opium  for  a  week  or  two,  and  ceased 
when  the  opium  was  discontinued ;  and 
as  this  occurred  repeatedly  even  in  the 
same  case,  alternately  giving  and  dis- 
continuinj^  the  remedy,  and  was  ob* 
served  M^th  tolerable  uniformity  in 
many  cases,  it  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
as  a  coincidence  merely. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ASIAnO  CHOLBRA  IK  TBI  CAUCASUS. 

Tbb  French  papers  state  that  the  cholera  is 
ragini;  with  intense  severity  amongst  the 
Bnssian  army  of  the  Cancasos.  It  has 
already  carried  off  the  General,  Major 
Kowalewski,  and  Colonel  Prince  Orbelian. 
The  malady  has  diminished  in  some  detach- 
ments of  the  army  and  increased  in  others. 
It  is  added  that  the  cholera  has  appeared  in 
some  of  the  mountain  districts  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Russia* 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1847. 

We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to 
bring  before  our  readers  a  notice  of  a 
somewhat  amusing  work,  professing  to 
be  an  esoteric  exposition  of  the  mys- 
teries of  HomcBopathy.*  We  were  at 
the  time  inclined  to  treat  many  of  the 
statements  as  exaggerations  ;  but  we 
must  now  do  the  author  the  justice  to 
say,  that  in  one  instance  at  least  which 
has  recently  come  to  our  knowledge, 
his  "confessions"  turn  out  to  be  a 
complete  representation  of  the  truth. 
We  shall  select  for  the  text  of  our  re- 
marks the  following  extract  from  his 
work :  it  bears  upon  the  homceopathic 
system,  concerning  which  the  public 
and  the  **  regular"  profession  are  much 
at  i88ue,^namely,  the  power  of  infini- 
tesimal doses  to  work  the  wonders 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  disciples  of 
Hahnemann. 

"  Patients,"  observes  the  writer, 
"  who  are  sceptical  of  the  truths  of 
Homceopathy,  from  a  love  of  variety, 
or  a  hundred  other  reasons,  will  consult 
you.  As  these  persons  are  inclined  to 
ridicule  infinitesimal  doses,  it  is  tome- 
times  highly  useful  to  give  them  power, 
ful doses  of  various  highly  concentrated 
medicines,  in  ff lobules  similar  in  ap^ 
pearance  to  all  the  rest,  but  consisting 
of  morphia,  strychnine,  arsenic,  corro- 
sive sublimate,  and  such  like :  a  few  of 
these  mingled  with  your  sugar  and 
starch  globules  will  cause  effects  to  be 
felt  bg  the  sceptic  which  will  quichly 
overcome  his  disbelief:  he  generally 
makes  an  excellent  patient,  and  often 
a  good  decoy-duck.  Never  scruple  in 
paralytic  cases  to  give  strycnnine 
largely,  but  never  allow  it  to  be  supposed 
that  you  are  givina  more  at  a  dose  than 
the  one-hundred'thousandth  of  a  grain. 
This  rule  ma;^  be  followed  in  other 
complaints  with  other  very  active 
drugs,  such  as  croton  oil;  but  this  is 

*  Confessions  of  an  HoHUBopatkUt,  See  vol.  ii. 
New  Series,  p.  810. 
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ofourprofoundettsecreU,  and  must 

He  JUpi  9o :  were  it  known,  our  wonder- 
working  powers  would  be  reduced  in 
the  estunation  of  the  public  and  the 
Begulais."    (p.  197.) 

A  case  has  occurred  in  the  metro- 
polis within  the  last  few  weeks  which, 
with  one  exception,  bears  out  the  truth 
of  this  "  confession"  to  the  letter :  the 
exception  being,  that  the  unfortunate 
patient,  who,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  has  bad  a  narrow  escape  of  her 
life,  was  immediately  cured   of  any 
lave  for  homoeopathy,  and  has  felt  no 
iDcfination  whatever  to  become  a  "  de- 
eqy-dnck"  for  others.    If  the  result  of 
the  lerelation  we  are  about  to  make, 
be  to  diminish  '*  the  wonder-working 
powers,"  or,  as  we  should  rather  say, 
to  expose  the  gross  impostures  prac- 
tised under  the  name  of  hamaopathy^ 
it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us. 
The  case  should  be  made  known,  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  deluded  portion  of 
the  public,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the 
profession,  —  all    the   sound-thinking 
members  of  which  have  long  suspected 
knavery  and  imposition,  although  they 
have  not  been  able  to  produce  clear 
and  decided  proofs  of  their  existence. 

A.  lady  wlio  had  been  attended  by  a 
highly  respectable  general  practitioner, 
recently  consulted  a  homcsopathic  phy- 
sician who  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
m  the  iSishionable  quarters  of  the  me- 
tropdliB,  for  his  skill  in  treating  and 
cmring  diseases  by  infinitesimal  doses. 
She  received  from  him  four  small  white 
powders,  with  explicit  directions  (now 
lying  before  us),  one  to  be  taken  every 
other  night,— each  powder  being  num- 
bered, and  the  night  on  which  it  was 
to  be  taken,  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
taking  it,  being  particularly  specified, 
— "all  dry  on  the  tongue."  No.  1 
was  swallowed  according  to  order,  and 
the  patient  was  soon  afterwards  seized 
with  great  sleepiness,  stupor,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
action  of  a  powerful  narcotic.    These 


effects  were   followed  by   diarrhoea. 
The  patient  was  alarmed,  and  instead  of 
looking  upon  the  result  as  an  indication 
of  the  beneficial  working  of  homoeo- 
pathic  powders,   or  as   a  means  of 
curing  her  of  any  latent  scepticism 
respecting  the  eflicacy  of  infinitesimal 
doses,  she  was  prudent  enough  to  return 
to  her  old  medical  friend,  to  whom  she 
handed  the  remaining  powders,  wUh 
the  directions.    This  gentleman,  sus- 
pecting that  they  contained  some  ac- 
tive narcotic,  caused  them  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  chemical  analysis.     We 
have  now  the  report  of  this  analysis 
before  us,  and  of  it  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing  abridgment.      The    powders 
were  numbered  2,  3,  and  4.     They 
were    similar  in    appearance,    except 
that  No.  3  was  somewhat  whiter  than 
the  other  two :  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  they  were   of  different 
composition ;  and  as  they  were  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  way  on  alternate 
nights,  this  could  not  possibly  be  sus- 
pected. 

Although  there  was  no  great  dis- 
similarity, in  bulk,  the  powders  were 
very  unequal  in  weight.  No.  2 
weighed  3*4  grains ;  No.  3—1  *5  grains ; 
No.  4—2  grains.*  No.  2  was  foun^ 
upon  analysis,  to  consist  entirely  of 
calomel  and  morpAta,  —  the  morphia 
forming  not  less  than  one  grain.  No. 
3  contained  no  morphia  or  calomel, 
nor  any  mineral  or  other  substancCi 
but  merely  sugar  of  milk.  No.  4  was 
composed  of  calomel  and  morphia, 
the  morphia  amounting  to  one-half 
grain. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  consider 
these  facts.  Here  are  three  powders, 
two  of  which,  Nos.  2  and  4,  contained 
large  doses  of  a  most  active  poison. 
The  third,  No.  3,  which  weighed 
leu  than  either  of  the  others^  con- 


•  The  difference  in  welgbt  between  No.  4  and 
No.  9  wai  probably  owinn^  to  t  unaU  portion  of 
the  Ibrmer  haTing  been  need  bv  the  practitioner 
wbo  received  tbem,in  eodeafbaimg  to  " 
mine  their  oompoaition. 
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rifltiog  of  an  umodeni  sabstenoe-* 
sugar,  of  which  a  penoa  might  have 
swallowed  an  oonee  with  perfect  ia* 
pnnity !  What  quantify  of  inai)phia 
was  contained  in  the  powder  aotnaUf 
taken,  it  is  inposrfbLe  to  conjeetmej 
the  effecta^  however,  suflScienny  proved 
that  it  wiaa'  lomethinf  more  than  in- 
finitesimal! Before  taking  this  powder 
!t  appears  thatthepatient  hadswallowed 
one  which  had  been  given  to  her  singly 
hf  the  prescriber.  On  the  doctrine  of 
dwnces  this  maf  have  been  sqgarof 
milk!  The  ahamelul  impoetnre  of 
tkas  mixing  in  the  same  packet,  and 
pRScribing  «nder  predself  sioular 
dinetions,  an  aetiye  poison,  and  an 
innocent  substance,  has  been  thus 
acddentaUy  but  clearly  bwught  to 

Ivhti 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
powder  marked  Nou  %  contained  a 
dose  of  morphia,  which  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  have  destroyed 
fhe  life  of  a  person  not  used  to  the 
drug;*  the  following  case,  therefore, 
might  have  easfly  oeenrred.  Let  os 
suppose  that  a  person  had  swallowed 
Vo»  2,  and  had  died  from  its  effects, 
and  the  only  semaining  powder  was 
No.  3.  This  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  careful  analysis,  and 
found  to  be  only  s^gar  of  milk.  On 
a  post-moitem  examination,  no  mor- 
phia would  have  bean  detected  in  the 
body,  and  no  appearance  to  indicate 
fhat  poison  had  been  taken.  A  fulness 
nf  ihe  cerebral  vessels  might  have 
been  discovered,  but  at  the  inquest 
this  would  have  been  fairly  ascribed, 
by  the  legal  gentleman  **  who  watched 
the  case"  for  the  unjustly  accused 
j^hysician,— to  a  sudden  attack  nf  apo- 
pleay!  It  would  be  lendered  quite 
elear  to  the  jury,  that  sugar  of  milk 
m9B  incapable  of  producing  any  such 
serioBs  or  aHarmnig  symptoms  as  those 


*  Ite.  ftetonoB  Ihm  TcpoiteS  the 


tfTa'fc- 
adoae^ofoiw 


grain  of  the  muriate  «f  vwnMa.^SfMM^f 


deseiibsd  by  tho  msdical  witnessesf 
sad  it  nsnM  not  ins  a  lanswral  liti  mt^ 
posed  HisC  powders,  praseribed  antar 
precisely  similar  eireosMtanoes,  anci 
tkssBBispaekfll^  with  Ahe 
itotskiogthmaat 
sqasl  infanals  flf  tine,  shonld  diftr 
ia  cDBSfissilion.  A  "highly  iatelft. 
fsaC"  iary,  smdar  Abe  4iaeatioQ  of  m 
**mmtkf  oDSsaec,''  would,  meat  fB»* 
bsfcly,  have  astaneda  aefdktof  "4Md 
by  the  iriMMMn  4)f  Godi" 

Bsftadanttiag  that  the  «Bse  was  sesi^ 
befima  Jiighor  tribaaal,  and  Uialttm 
was  tried  oa  a«haigeaf  snsa* 
k  is  assy  to  faases  what 
wooM  hmnt  iheen  ^e  leaaftt.    A  lir« 

aes^geaat >«  ar  a  Sir  — — ^  fPsaU,  «o 

theaioseaf  iheoaas  fertbeyrosacatio^ 
rissteaddsess^hejaiy,  aadarCseMn^ 
of  easolioB  wtaioli  k  would  be  dtfkutt 
far  Ua  to  Aeseribsu   A^sBtlamaaiqf 
anMiPmislici   Befat«tioiv«*his  fraat 
sascBSs^   Aeeasy  af those  who,inihsnr 
own  salf^eonoeit,  called  .themselvss  tha 
''fi^galar"  fSDfassioii,  and  ^e  secret 
of  cUs  flMSt  nqust  pnoeecutioa^-«« 
cbaisged  sriUi  the  giaive  offimce  of  man* 
slaughter,  in  Aiis  efforts  to  fescue  iram 
the  gave  a  lovely  being,  over  whom 
an  iasidioMs  and  fatal  disease  was  ia^ 
pending.    In  the  whole  course  of  hia 
prefessional  azperience  he  had  never 
met  with  a  case  suf^^ted  by  sudh 
slender  evidence.    His  leaxoed  beother 
had  fiek  Ihe  difficult  <if  his  position^ 
hehadfby  hist>wa*witttesBes,  sctua% 
pvoved  th»  inaoeenfle  xnf  that  wocibf 
and  peneonted  individual,  who  aonr 
stood,  as  A  prisoner /St  the  bai;  betea 
them»  awaitiDgcakaJy*  at  their  haad^^ 
that'senlenee  which  would  either  xa- 
stfiseium4o  dispense  the  blessii^of 
his  skill  apon  Anxious  thousands,  (ar 
consign  him  to  a  prison,  with  utter 
ndl  to  his  liiiherto  uaaulUed  seputa- 
iioHL    He  (the  Jeained  counsel)  would 
psrticularly  iayjivess  Ji^K^n  Xbeir  mindi^ 
that  he  had  draasiiCrom  Xheacientific 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution— reloo* 
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KA&  dModSf^-^e  admiannrtfiBfirtlie' 
remaixiiag'  powder,   on  anafytisy  wa» 
found  to  contain  nodring-bnt  ji^vr  ^ 
n^-iikf  Tbooe  scientific  witneMM  fcad 
candiSly  told  Utea^  what  llie  jny,  ae 
men  of  the  woild  and  of  isoand  comooB 
sense,  must  know  without  soeh  infiir- 
mation,  that  sagar  of  milk  could  noft, 
by  any  possihility,  have  piodooed  the 
flymptoms  ofnarcutie  poiaoniBgy  andev 
iwltich,  it  was  alleged,  this  nnferCmiate 
Cematehaddied;  aadit  woaBdbeabiufdi, 
«nd  in  the  highest  ^gree  an}ust  tothe 
prisooer,  to  suppose  that  the  powder 
swaikiwed  by  the  deceased,  diftred,  iw 
any  respect,  from  that  which  was  fbwid 
mtlie  padcet;  and  taken  posseasioD  of 
by  the  police^  hnmediately  after  her 
death.  There  covdd,  indeed,  be  no  pte* 
fence  fbr  beJiemg  that  some  odlersub- 
steieeha^been  secretly  sobstitatedferitL 
Bm  leanied  fneni  haict  not  efenr  ^ren- 
tared  tb  make  such  ar  prepostsroeDs 
assertUmr  it  would  be  as  reasonshie 
tosopposertlist  any  oneof  those  emiiient 
adetttSie  gentlenien  wim*  had  jnst  ap»> 
pcared  in  the  witness-box  had  pic* 
scribed    at  the   same   iSne,  -^  with 
nmShur   directions,   and  without  any 
waf  uiug  orinthnation*  to  a'  pafiiBat,  fiwO' 
draoghta,  the  one  containtng'  prasan' 
ju:id,  and  the  olfxer  dfotffled  w«Uer! 
He  wanfif  at  once  dSamiss  snehiaa  idea, 
as  an  onttage  upon  eommoii!  sense* 
Tlnen,  wink  regard  to  tAe  cause  of 
<leath,  hia  leanied  friend  had  actaal^f 
aiawn  nothing.    Behadlftatedtopyo>fr 
Hi*  a  poison,  or  any  snbslanee  of  a 
naifons  nature^  hedf  been  aiminfBttored 
tothcdeeeaaecl.    The  mecBcal  geanle* 
men  had  sfeated,  In  eross^exaamiatkHH 
tint  ihcy  had  toandi  no  ponon  w  lAe 
body*;  and  thet  the  appearances'  in  the 
branr  were  sneh  as  vwiit  met  witl|^  int 
apoplexy,  and  many  varieties  of  naMal 
dloBHe.     Hid  Aose  gentlemen   no« 
been  nAled  by  a  i^ling^  of  prejodiee 
agaant  the  higMy  respectaU^e  pMMS- 
tftioncr  «■  wftoee^  behaif  ha-  wa 


them,  it  waa  eertaiB^  i&lnft 
mind^  that  they  wcadd  base  at  onaft 
foand  a  sufficient  cause  ol  death  in  a« 
sodden  attack  oi  apoplexy,,  to  whidi 
perseoa  atall  ages,  as.the  BegistEatHMa 
retnnia.  clearly  proved^  are  subjects  H 
waa  beyond  ail  doubt  one  of  those 
mysteiiona  eases  of  sodden  death  whidb. 
no  one  coaid  fliresee,  end  against  whtclL 
the  vesouiees  of  sciease  and  art  are  o£ 
no  awl,,  te;. 

'^i^  can  doidit  tet,.  under  these; 
caremnstaaces,  there  wouM  hawe  beent 
an  imoMdiate  acquittal  P  The  psisoncB 
vwM  have  received  ia  Court  the 
hearty  coagratulattons  of  his  fnenda^ 
—the  memben  of  the  "  regulan^  pav- 
fession  would  have  privately  setind  ior 
utter  dismay,— faeauBopathywonldhavo 
gamed  another  txinniph«  by  thiainataaBe 
of  gMwepeiseeadoa  entile  past  of  Urn 
Fbonlty,-^  pabliD  dinner  woold  haivei 
been  given  te  the  perBeeafeedphysieial^ 
at  which  soom  noble  lofd  would  haee 
prestdedy  ■  aiidtiiepatients  who  hadjnift. 
up*  toi  thait  time  awaUewedi  oveidoses^  of 
mosphia  la  globules  or  powdess,  wouldt , 
have  immediately  sabscEibed  ibr  m 
haBNlsoaie  service  of  plate  to  be  pie- 
seneed  to  this,  intended  vietini  of  proi> 
feauonal  malice,  as  a  tealiawnEal  o£ 
tbcftr  giadlKide,  and  &  piool  of  thm 
ceaffideace  in  hie  knowledge  and:  skiUI; 

Iw  oanssdeEiag  the  full  censequencsfl 
of  the  fectaof  tike  case  which  we  haive 
here  bRmght  Ibsward,  we  think  ear 
readera  will  sgiee  with  us  that  theae 
eeentB,  sopposedaapoasibte^BnghtiMee: 
easily  ocaasrcdl.  and  the  pnblie  hove 
been:  stiM  mese  oaBuplctely  deceiesft  bjf 
the  rasolt  of  the  trial. 

10e  are  dssaroos^  however;,  ts^  peae 
front  tin  apeculalave  ta  (he  wak-  9tA 
to  make  this  caacv  the  fhcta.  of  wiiBBk 
we  have  ftom  the 
soaree^  serve  as*  a 
to  the  pnUle;  The  doetrioe  of  in- 
fiaitesimat  doses^isprovefl  by  the  nsoUr 
to  beanunposcore  o#  the  gvoaaeat  kindk. 
Ifmovphiftbe  preacribed  ia  giaia  ani. 
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half-grain  doses  aliertutUfy  with  iugar 
tf  mUk,  what  is  to  prevent  the  em- 
plojrment  of  those  formidable  poi- 
sons aconitina,  strychnia,  and  cooia  P 
The  tenth  of  a  grain  of  the  former 
inll,  it  is  said,  destroy  the  life  of  an 
adult ;  and  this  may  be  easily  mixed 
up  with  a  white  powder  of  small  bulk. 
"We  know  nothing  that  so  closely 
approaches  this  system  of  prescribing, 
as  the  practices  of  the  slow  poisoners 
of  the  middle  ages.  They  predicted 
the  death  of  their  intended  victim  at  a 
certain  period,  and  inert  snbstances 
were  given  until  the  time  arrived.  A 
small  but  fatal  dose  then  realised  the 
prediction  t 

It  is  no  longer  difficult,  with  these 
facts  before  us,  to  eiplain  the  contra- 
dictory statements  which  have  been 
made  respecting  the  potency  and 
effects  of  homoeopathic  medicines.  A 
TCspectable  practitioner  of  some  ex- 
perience has  lately  announced  to  the 
public,  that  he  swallowed  a  bottleful 
of  homoeopathic  globules,  and  they 
liad  no  e^t  whatever  upon  him! 
These  globules  must  have  corresponded 
to  powder  No.  3.  Had  he  by  any 
accident  swallowed  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  from  which  No.  2  was  taken, 
we  suspect  that  his  arguments  respect- 
ing the  inefficacy  of  the  medicines 
prescribed  by  homoeopathists,  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  very  summary 
termination !  We  consider  that  one 
clearly  developed  case  of  this  kind 
extinguishes  for  ever  the  doctrine  of 
infinitesimal  doses  :—^Fa/M«  m  im»— 
fitlnu  in  omnibus.  No  man  who  has 
once  been  convicted  of  a  trick  of  this 
description  can  ever  again  be  trusted ; 
and  when  he  stands  forth  prominently 
as  the  advocate  of  a  particular  system 
of  treating  disease,  and  profiMses  to 
base  his  success  upon  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  this  system,  while  it  is 
proved  that  he  is  in  secret  pursuing  a 
totally  different  coursCf— it  shows  that 


the  whole  fabric  is  onsoundf  and  that 
to  the  public  it  is  worse  than  <*a 
mockery,  a  delusiony  and  a  snare."  It 
not  only  places  the  lives  of  the  deluded 
patients  in  jeopardy,  but,  as  we  have 
shown  by  a  supposititious,  although  a. 
possible  case,  it  can  even  set  the 
criminal  law  at  defiance ;  and  thus  out 
of  evil  extract  good !  A  homoBopathiat 
may,  if  he  please,  prescribe  mor(^iia : 
to  this  no  one  can  object ;  but  that  he 
should  prescribe  this  powerful  alkaloid 
in  doses  from  which  regular  practi- 
tioners would  shrink  as  likely  to  be 
dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  their  patients, 
—that  he  should  at  the  same  time 
pretend  to  employ  only  billionths  and 
triUionths  of  a  grain,— -and,  the  better 
to  keep  up  the  deception,  prescribe  an 
inert  substance  alternately  with  this  ac- 
tive drug,  is  a  course  which  must  be  con- 
demned as  in  the  highest  degree  dia- 
honest.  Strip  him  of  his  infinitesimal 
doses,  and  he  becomes  no  more  than 
an  ordinary  practitioner ;  his  exclusive 
claim  on  the  public  is  dependent  on 
the  allegation  that  he  punroes  a  conrae 
which  is  here  proved  to  have  been 
secretly  violated,  even  to  a  most 
dangerous  extent  We  should  there- 
fore say  of  his  patients  i^i^fortunati 
nimiitm  tua  si  mala  lUrini  ! 

We  might,  if  we  pleased,  strengthen 
our  argument  by  adducing  the  well- 
known  fact  that,  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  under  which  they  themselves 
labour,  homoeopathists  reject  their  own 
system  of  prescribing.  They  consult 
"regular*'  practitioners, -* men  whp 
do  not  profess  openly  one  thing  for 
mereenary  motives  and  practise  in 
secret  another:  and  what  better  proof 
than  this,  can  be  adduced  of  their 
want  of  confidence  in  their  own  doc- 
trirics  P  We  have,  however,  already 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  subject  i 
and  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to 
know,  that  if  arguments  have  fiiiled  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  absurdity 
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«f  the  system  of  homosopathy,  this 
revelation  of  &cts   may  have  some 
inflaenee  in  opening  their  eyes  to  its 
.  liypoeiisy  and  danger. 


Xfbicf0it« 


erm^»  SMfpleaunt   to    tk€    PhMrma- 
eapma;  being  m  eoncue    bui  earn- 
frtkauhe  DupenMoiorp  and  JUanual 
of  PmeU  and    FarmHlm,    for    ike 
ChemiMij    DruggUt,     and    Modkal 
.  Prmci:itiamier.      Entirely '  re-writteUi 
re-aiiansed,    and  considerably  en- 
larged, hy  Theofhilus  Redwood, 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  to  the  Pbar- 
maceatund  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
dvo.  pp.  1118.    ^ndon:  Longman 
and  Cio.;  Simpkin  and  Co.;  Sher- 
wood  and  Co.;    John  Churchill; 
HeniT  Bohn ;  and  Henry  Renshaw. 
IS47. 
The  merits  of  the  earlier  editions  of 
Gray's  Supplement  must  he  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  generality  of  our 
readers.    The  editor  of  this  recently 
published  volume  has  evidently  be- 
stowed an  extraordinary  amount  of  la- 
boar  and  research  in  order  to  reconcile 
it  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
He  baa  omitted  much  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  previous  editions,  supplyinff 
its  place  by  many  additions!  fusts,  and 
baa,  as  he  states,  entirely  re-written 
and  re-arrsnged  the  work. 

In  its  present  form  the  "Supplement" 
embodies  an  enormous  mass  of  useful 
and  curious  information.  The  fol- 
lowing absifract  of  the  contents  will 
best  convey  an  idea  of  its  scope  and 
intention. 

'*  Brief  dironological  historv  of  Fhamia- 
eopoeiai  and  Dispensatoriei.  Historical  and 
daiuiptlfe  account  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
««&  Titles  for  fiuilitating  calenlatiops, 
DcKriDtioas  of  the  methods  of  taking  Spe- 
cific Gimrities,  and  of  the  Instnunenta 
Hied  for  that  purpose,  with  tables  of  hy- 
dnMMCaeal  equivalents;  and  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  ^edfio  gravities  sad 
streqgtha  of  acid  and  alkaline  iolation%  See. 
Kdation  between  different  tbermometrical 
eqntfilentB ;  effiscta  of  heat;  formulfB  for 
frecaing  miztucs,  &c.  Chemical  elements, 
their  lymbols  and  eqoivalenti.  Table  of 
aolability  of  salts.  Explanation  of  terms 
used  hi  preseriptions.  The  Pharmaoeatical 
Calendar,  containing  a  notice  of  plants  to 


be  oollected,  and  opevmtiona  to  be  performed 
at  partknlar  periods  of  the  year.  Animals 
yielding  products  employed  in  medidnSf 
domestic  economy,  and  the  arts.  Preser- 
vation of  animal  snbstanoes.  Vegetables 
yielding  products  employed  in  medicine»^ 
domestic  economy,  and  the  arts.  CoUectien 
and  presenration  of  plants.  Animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  products,  and  formulm 
for  Uie  preparation  of  compounds  employed 
in  medicine,  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts.*' 

This  last  portion  of  the  work  occupies 
upwards  of  four  hundred  pages,  and 
embraces  an  immense  mass  of  formula 

Othe  various  preoarations  as  or- 
in  the  London,  Edinburgh,  Dub- 
lin, and  United  States  Pharmacopceim  { 
and  containing  the  composition  of  the 
principal  natural  and  artificial  mineral 
waters  \  of  the  various  baths  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  a  large 
collection  of  formulss  of  veterinary 
medicines;  together  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  receipts,  more  especiaDy  useful 
to  the  perfumer,  the  drumst,  and  the 
manufacturer  of  works  of  art ;  indeed, 
so  large  an  amount  of  miscellaneous 
information  has  been  included  in  this 
portion  of  the  work  that  we  almost  ex- 
pected to  find  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  '<  formulas  for  the  preparation 
of  compounds  employed  in  aomestiic 
economy"  would  have  been  devoted  to 
the  sublime  art  of  the  cordon  bleu ;  but 
we  perceive  that  in  this  department 
the  editor  has  not  done  more  than 
describe  the  preparation  of  Isinglass 
JeUv,  Ginger  Beer,  and  the  like. 

Theonly  iaultthat  we  havediscovered 
in  the  work  is  the  introduction  of  much 
superfluous  matter,  merely  illustrative 
of  ridiculous  and  exploded  opinions. 
For  example,  the  following  extracts 
contain  the  only  pharmaceutical  &cts 
comprised  in  two  entire  paffes ;  notome 
of  these  facts  can  be  regarded  as  of  the 
slightest  value  to  the  compounder  or 
prascriber  of  dra^  in  the  present  day; 
and,  however  conous  they  may  be  con- 
sidered, they  oueht  not  to  be  allowed  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  a  leally  practical 
work. 

«  VESPERTILIO.  rr#«.— The  fleah  of 
tSie  animal  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Galen  against  gout.  Avioenna  employed  sn 
oil  obtained  from  it  in  the  same  disease. 

«ERINACBUSEUROP^US  Tw.— 
The  adep9  is  mentioned  as  a  simple  in  some 
of  the  old  Pharmaoopceias.  This  was  con- 
sidered useful  in  diarrhoea. 

'<TALPA  EUROPiSA    er«e.— Ibe  es- 
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WBPeaoppoied  xmdtA  In  •onfaloot 

Iks  with  «Mtvp  witk  the  head  ^hdptiMBs 

^  «id  hnposthimiw.'    '  Tho  Mtetsf  a  uMle 

.Mm  iawvdly  iritii  bear  «r    wine,  Ii6|p 

«<URSUS  AMERICANUB.  i7jt<— 
llie  Ain  of  the  tlaok  hear  wm  fomwrlj  idM 
:at  from  twenty  to  forty  'giniiBas*;  ft  now 
harnly  ietaics  4nore  than  eo  many  wnfitoge* 
Ibeaoft  hi  ahlMied  fiNWi  ^ifiiNnant  qieciea 
fOf  the  hear  iiaa  long  heen  Alebratad  as  an 
Upplication  for  promotiog  tbo  gcovrth  and 
jpieaenration  of  the  human  hair. 

^'IHISUS  AIICT08.  I7«t.— To  tte 
KawirhatVaM  HAb  hear.aeema  to  have  given 
the  neceiwrieB  and  eran  the  oomforts  of  life. 
The  ikin  ^forma  their  beds  and  ooveileti, 
bonnets  and  gloires.  The  flesh  and  fat  are 
ddnties  ;  of  the  mtesfines  (hey  make  coTers 
ftr  their  fkoes,  to  protect  them  from  the 
Are  of  Che  ton  in  Spring,  and  use  them 
.ror  glass  oimr  tiieir  wiiiQuiM. ' 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  great 
narnber  of  these  useleBS  details,  which 
xeally  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  in- 
«ieaee  tibe  bulk  of  the  nest  editioo, 
the  coBteme  of  this  wosk  are  ^of  very 
•considerable  importance  and  value. 
It  may  fpeqoently  be  nefenvd  to  witti 
advantage  not  only  -by  the  chemist  and 
-diqiMDaer,  hot  also  by  the  higher 
•cUaeee  of  tht  medical  profession. 


Traiti  Pratims  et  Historigue  de  la  Li- 
thotritie,  ^Par  Dr.  CiyiALS.  Pans : 
BaiUi^re.    J847. 

Practical  and  Hiiiorieal  Treatite  an 
LUkotrit^f. 

TWb  work  b^re  va  <i8  one  df  thoee 
oinBtyroas  and  "wofdy  pvodvetionB  on 
medieal  Mib|eet8  ^hion,  at  the  ^pne- 
^M!nt  day,  so  Irequently  issne  irom  the 
Frencih  scientific  press,  and  which  are 
to  strikingly  and  nnfafvonTalily  oon- 
tnsted  with  4lhe  condensed,  matter-«f- 
fisot,  and  portable  style  charooteiielic 
xd  BngUsh  medical  worka.  The  nsefol 
matter  which  such  works  contain  might, 
as  a  general  rule,  be  with  advantage 
comf  resaed  into  'Oae^oarter  of  the 
•pace  usually  occupied  l^  themj  and 
tnia  syatem  of  condensation  would  he 
of  fiir  greater  aervioe  in  propagating 
the  opinions  of  the  writers,  than  the 
present  prolix  and  tedious  length  to 
which  they  seem  to  delight  in  extend- 
ins  their  essaye. 

In  this  treatise  of  M.  Ciriale,  there 
18  apparently  much  valuable  iniorma* 


tioo,  though  the  mode  in  which  thi» 
information  is  communicated  is  qpea 
to  the  objection  df  unnteessatyeloiigaF. 
tion  to  which  we  tfacve  jnit  aUnfii.. 
The  firat  half  of  the  volume  contains 
mu(^  usefin  'and  pvacticiA  matter  in 
reference  to  the  most  approved  kind  of 
instrument  to  he  employed  in  the 
operation  of  lithotrity,  furnishes  the 
various  details  necessary  to  be  observed 
ia-oonducling  the  opevation,  and  oflfera 
some  valuable  nggesttona  in  mard  to 
the  treatment  to  he  adopted  boSipre- 
viouBandsnhaeqoently  to  theoperafion« 
in  ^M  opinion  of  the  author,  and  it 
nnpeeffs  to  he  «  most  leaaonabie  one, 
(the  lidiotrite  cannot  be  itao  simple  in 
•eonstraction ;  fa,  ihowever  e&otive 
and  snperior  the  moie  elabeimte  and 
eompttcated  iaotwnneiitB  snay  appear, 
yet  libaf  onljj^  aerve  $»  embaorraaa  the 
pmotitioner  in  the  ase  of  tfaens,  and 
bat  too  irofuently  ineroBse  the  diffi- 
inHttes  and  danoem  of  the  ^qMRsfion. 
This  caution  will  apply  espeoialiy  to 
yonng  pMctttianers,  who  are  %Qt  too 
japt  to  be  seduced  by  4he  ingenuity  in 
sonstmedon  dispkiyed  hy  tbe  faighly- 
fittiahed  lithotritea  df  the  present  day  ; 
hat,  in  the  risht  use  of  which,  much 
ad^tionalakiirand  oantion  are  reqoired 
beyond  that  lendered  nooeasaiy  qy  the 
•deltoacy  of  the^pecattoi^eveB  with  an 
dnatnunentof  the  most  aimple  eon* 
atmctioa.  The  heet  pontion  of  this 
half  of  the  woik  is  oooiipied  with  on 
aaoovnt  of  the  varioua  compbcations 
which  maj  ensue  afterthe  perfownanoe 
of  Bthotaity.  Conaidemble  apace  is 
alaofoeoupied  with  an  aeooont  of  tfaooe 
casea  in  which  fragments  of  the  crushed 
calcaii  heoame  unpacted  m  the  different 
•parte  of  the  canal  of  the  ofethra ;  and 
with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
j^moving  these  sources  of  obstruction 
and  :irritation,  and  of  remedying  the 
evils  nonsequent  on  their  arreat.  The 
remaining  half  ef  the  woidt  is  devoted 
404i  review  of  the  history  of  lithotrity 
tem  the  period  of  its  first  emf^yment 
to  the  (present  time.  The  work  is  ae- 
eompanied  hy  some  good  lithographic 
Aetehea  desoriptive  of  the  vanous  and 
mast  approved  kiiHls  of  hthotrites 
hittierto  invented.  With  the  oWcction 
above  stated,  this  treatise  of  M.  Oivrale 
may  be  considered  as  a  nsefol  addi* 
tion  to  surgical  literature. 


PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEABT — CANCEB  OF  THK  STOMACH. 
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HUrCHBSXEA   PATBOLOGIG^L 
SOCIBTT. 


Ctrntmr  qf  the  atomaeJL 
Dr.  Watts  exIiitMtad  a  renmksbfo  example 
of  cMuerooeperforactioo  of  the  ttomadi ;  tiie 
caneer  fiaring  been  attended  by  no  lyniptom 
eseept  palpitation  of  the  heart,  nntfl  frtal 
paritoiniSa  Mpervened. 

The  cinoer,  which  was  of  the  fangoSif 
kind,  ooenpied  the  fandna  of  the  stomadr, 
OTW  a  ipace  nearly  aa  large  as  the  open 
hand ;  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  diseased  mass, 
Ae  eeaca  of  the  oi^^anr  were  eompleteiy  eon- 
BBmed  by  vIosatioB,  karing  m  opening 
aboofc  two  iacbas  long  by  anincb  and  a  half 
bnaiL  Sztornally  tfie  caneeions  portion  of 
lie  iOiaach  had  coataacted  intimate  adhe- 
dma  to  the  spleen  and  neighbonring  aoembia- 
BDos  parts,  by  which  means  the  destmctimi  of 
siteanae  bad  been  allowed  to  proceed  to  KT 
pmit  wKk  extent,  witkont  the  orcfinary  conse- 
qjarBTpt  of  rapture.  Aniidit  the  febe  mesr- 
bme  fbrmmgr  the  adtaion,  a  quantity  of 
tikk  pot  presented^  ibelf ;;  and  it  appeared 
aa  If  (be  cxteiisiTtB  sttppuranon  tsk  thn  part 
Yttk  been  tbe  oeeaslbn  tn  secondary  ionu- 
Buition  of  tbe  peritoneum,  which  membrane 
WW  geaewBy  Uboddko€»  and  aontained 
wftbEu  RB  canty  mvelt  turwd  seiiiiu  mixes 
wM  Mkev  of  lymph  r  no*  otber  oi^por  was 
~~         '.sndtte- heart  was  most  pcrfeeC  in 


nepabsBly  aged  7t  years,  bad  ahrayt 
isyjyui  n«alBrir  good  health,  tfll  within  a 
fgm  amoaa  of  hia  dtoease :  when  he  came 
— Irrtirafmmt,  be  had  so  nrach  more  the 
sapesraiica  of  ordkiary  men  at  Mr  jwass, 
that  Dr.  Watts,  at  tbe  time,  expressed  snr- 
priia  at  bis  bale  and  t^oious  aspect  \  there 
w«noCtiie  sGgbtest  mark  of  cadiei^,  bnC, 
€B  tfie  ointuu  ft  every  thing  to  contramdicale 
iC  Ha  eomplainedf  merely  of  palpitation  of 
ube  ■aarty  aceontpameii,  in  some  degree, 
wMk  ihoitness  ist  breath,  and  occasibaally 
isfllr  traarient  stitches  of  pain  hi  tbe  thoracic 
pariefca;  bat  these pamfn! sensations  sddom 
oeenrred,  snd  were  so  triffing  that  his  atten- 
tis»  waa  not  dseeCecl  to  tbem  mdear  by 
laiimlshiqciry.  The  percoasioB  soond  ofvr 
Iba  heart  region,  and  tbe  somdii  of  tbe  heart 
itad^  were  perfectly  correct,  as  also  devoid 
ofaaymosbidacffrnnpanhBent;  yettiwpal. 
pitBtina  waaconsiderable.  Ifodermigement 
of  tbe  stomach,  no  symptom  of  fadigestion, 
~1  he  detected;  tiie  appetite  waa  good. 


after  meab^  and  the  body 


appeared  well  nonrisbed;  his  spirits  were 
not  depressed;  the  bowds  acted  regohr^p 
and  the  flow  ti  urine  was  as  otdTnary. 

Xn  the  absence  ^  the  signs  of  oiganle 
disease,  the  symptoms  were  regarded  as  hi*> 
Seating  shnplj^  irritable  heart ;  and  the  ir- 
ritabitity  was  oonceiyed  to  resolt  either  from 
causea  acting  witiifn  the  organ  itMlfr  or  W 
sympathy  with  remote  riacera  or  parts—mm 
as  tbe  stomaA,  &e.  The  treatment  wai 
varisd  and  directed  aooordlngiy,  bat  in  ofery 
instance  signdTy  fbiled  to  stop  the  pal^ta- 
tion.  Tbe  indbrposition  did  not  apparentiy 
increase  howerer,  nor  was  there  any  visile, 
loss  of  tfesh ;  and  the  man  fsit  no  fbrther 
uneasiness,  untQ  peritonitis  snddenly  super- 
Tened  with  oonstdecable  eilbsbn  intd  the 
peritonenm,  whfcb  ended  fittaliy  in  thfl 
course  of  a  few  dkys. 

Dr.  Watts  regarded  this  case  as  ant 
exempUfJpng  a  group,  in  which  cancer 
prooeeds  after  the  fashion  of  a  local  dlseaset 
without  the  vitaf  perfeetion  of  the  rest  of 
the  economy  partaking  at  all  visfblly  in  tha. 
morbid  state,  and  as  thus  contrast&ig  hi  a 
remarkable  manner  with  other  groups  oT 
cases,  in  which  a  general  aflbetion  A  tin 
system  precedes  or  attends  the  liMal  mani« 
festation  of  tbe  cancerous  mahdy  bi  tbe 
solid  structures* 

rtforther  appeared  tv  bimr  as  Sbutmtbig 
a  point  of  practical  ihteresf — namely,  that 
p^itation  of  the  heart  may  sometimes  be 
tbe  first  and  the  sole  symptom  attendinf^ 
upon  disease  of  a  remote  organ  about  to 
have  a  fatal  termfaiation.  Althoogh  there 
is  nothing  in  the  histDry  of  this  case,  dearlf 
showing  when  palpitation  should  be  con- 
sidered ss  posttiTely  of  such  tU  omen,  yet  it 
leares  this  lesson  of  caution  in  prognosis^ 
that,  when  palpitation  of  the  heart  is  not 
reaaonabiy  accounted  fbr  by  some  manifest 
disease,  or  by  some  erident  derengement  of' 
tbe  economy,  or  by  some  congenital  or  con* 
stitntional  peeuSarity,  particularly  also  if  it 
be  not  susceptible  of  relief  tbroi^  appro^ 
priate  treatment,  it  should  be  allowed  all 
tbe  weight  pioperly  attashad  to  a  donbtfU 
symptom,  and  be  regarded  as  possiblgr  tbe 
harbinger  of  serious  latent  disease,  or  erea 
of  tiie  existence  of  a  fktal  malady. 

He  Tentured  but  one  suggestion  respect* 
ing  the  possibfe  origin  of  tbe  derangement 
of  the  heart's  action  in  this  fautance;  to  wit» 
sinoe  palpitation  ia  not  a  constant  symptOBL 
ci  gastric  cancer,  eonid  it  bare  been  occa- 
sioned here  by  some  of  the  sympatbetia 
ganglia  in  the  epigastrium  sulferhi^,  Tic^enoei 
from  tte  adfaesiona  binding  tile  stomach:  tif 
the neigbbonriag  parte? 


t^tki  Jfetit  ^#Jle  Vhrm. 
D«.  Rxirauv  presented  the  uterus  of  s. 
woman,  69  yeare  of  age,  who  had  died  ftom. 
ulceration  of  the  bowels.    The  os  uteri  was 
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eream-oolonred,  lomewhat  flattened,  and  a 
Toy  little  expanded.  A  small  and  vaaciilar 
pdypoid- looking  Teside  protraded  from  the 
poeterior  labimn,  and  two  imaller  Naiile  Teai. 
del  appewed  on  tike  upper  labium,  partly  im- 
bedded in  the  uterine  labitance.  Tlieae 
were  the  only  eridences  of  carcinoma  ezter- 
ndly  Tiaible.  When  the  neck  of  the  ntenu 
was  slit  Qp,  other  imall  reticles  came  in 
right,  of  the  lise  of  tarea,  and  filled  with  a 
transparent  and  straw-colonred  fluid.  The 
oenrix  uteri  was  a  little  elongated,  and,  for 
more  than  once  inch  of  iti  length,  on  the 
inner  aspect,  and  to  the  extent  of  two  lines 
in  depth,  it  was  in  a  state  of  cancerous  indu* 
ration,  and  in  this  indurated  substance  were 
the  vesicles  above  mentioned. 

The  sister  of  this  woman,  yet  living,  is 
the  sulqect  of  advanced  uterine  cancer,  and 
is  52  years  of  age.  A  second  suter  is 
ascertained  to  have  died  in  a  rural  district 
■ome  three  years  ago,  at  an  advanced  age, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  uterine  disease. 
Ko  tendency  to  tlie  same  can  be  traced  to 
the  mother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
ftrong  and  healthy  woman. 

Hie  symptoms  in  the  sulqect  of  the  pie- 
Bent  case,  though  not  very  marked,  were 
yet  sufllciently  ominous  to  Ind  to  a  suspicion 
of  commencing  disease  in  the  uterus ;  and 
it  was  partly  for  thb  reason,  and  partly 
because  the  cancer-matter  had  formed  in  a 
circle  around  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  and  waa  so  advand^ 
towards  the  body  of  the  organ  without 
entirely  altering  the  character  of  the  os,  that 
the  morbid  spMimen  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society.  It  was,  moreover, 
valuable  for  those  who  have  confidence  in 
the  prophylactic  treatment  of  cancerous 
diseases,  as  the  vencles  on  the  cervix  uteri 
would  doubtless  have  been  discovered 
through  the  speculum,  had  they  beensought; 
and  so  the  suspidon  of  malignant  disease 
bdng  really  present,  might  have  been 
strengthened. 

Fibrout  Tmmor  wiihim  the  Poiierior  Labium 
qftkt  Uterut.-^Plaeenia  Pr^evia, 

Mr.  Farr  presented  a  uterus,  within  the 
posterior  labium  of  which,  a  fibrous  tnmor, 
about  the  size  of  an  egg,  was  sitaated ;  the 
placenta  having  been  attached  over  the  os. 

The  woman — a  hawker,  in  very  destitute 
drcumstances,  aged  40  yean — ^had  previously 
borne  nine  cbdldren.  She  was  greatly  ema- 
dated,  and,  when  first  seen,  a  slight  hcmor- 
ibage  had  already  occurred,  which  became 
profrise  when  the  os  uteri  heguk  to  dilate. 

The  presence  of  the  above-named  tumor 
posterioriy,  and  in  front  of  it  the  |daoeata, 
which  completdy  occupied  the  os,  rendered 
the  nature  of  the  presentation  somewhat 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  ddivery  was  effected  by  first  sepa- 


rating the  placenta— «n  operatkm  that  vo« 
quired  an  hour  for  its  oompletioD,  thougia 
attended  widi  fittle  ftvther  loss  of  bloocL 
All  hsBmorrhage  ceased  after  the  eomplata 
detachment  of  the  placenta,  and  a  sdll-bon 
diUd  was  ddivered  with  the  veotis.  Not- 
withstanding the  uterus  oontraoted  wdl,  and 
expellad  all  coagula,  atill,  owing  to  tfaa 
extreme  state  of  prostration,  whieh  the  most 
powerftil  stimulanta  ftdled  to  relieve,  aha 
died  six  hours  after  ddivery. 

The  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  dependhig  on 
the  foreign  body  in  the  posterior  Up,  com- 
bined with  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  patient, 
account  for  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
dilating  the  os  for   the   passage   of  tka 


BBITISH  ASSOCIATION— PHYSIO. 
LOGICAL  SECTION. 

Abiiraet  qfa  Paper,  by  Dr.  Fowler,  F.R^8m 

on  the  Blind  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  com- 

munieaied  to  the  British  Auoeiaiion  oi 

ac/br<f. 

Tbb  author  commences  by  reforring  to  the 

cases  (six  in  number)  of  persons  blii^,  deaf, 

and  dumb  firom  infancy,  which  he  hu  seen, 

and  particularly  inatances  two  young  girla 

whom  he  saw  last  autumn,  in  an  ^ylam  for 

thb  deaf  and  blind,  at  Bath,  as  ramarkabla 

for  the  great  progress  they  had  made  in  bi* 

stmcQon. 

Judging  from  the  mode  in  whidi  persons 
blind  and  deaf,  seek  to  inform  themaetves  of 
extemd  objects  by  t|ie  aeoae  of  touch,  the 
author  thinks  that  that  sense  is  not  limited 
to  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  to  the  mouth, 
but  is  extended  to  every  voluntary  adjusting 
musde  in  the  body,  and,  indeed,  that  the 
perceptive  aensations  by  touch  are  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  moscnlar  sense  than  in 
any  specific  nerve  appropriated  exdiudvelj 
to  that  fonction. 

The  most  marked  difference  between  per- 
sons both  blind  and  deaf,  and  persons  who 
possess  both  viskm  and  hearing,  consbts,  the 
author  thinks,  in  this,  that  the  latter  paaa 
rapidly  from  the  sensatlond  signs  of  objects 
to  the  objects  themsdves  which  exdted  these 
sensational  signs,  whereas  to  the  bUnd  and 
deaf  these  signs  are  more  abiding  objects  of 
the  mind's  attention. 

The  perceptive  effidcncy  of  the  other 
senses  beddes  toudi,  the  author  considers  to 
be.  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on  the 
a4justments  eflected  through  the  medium  of 
the  muscular  sense,  for  5  we  would  have 
distinct  perceptions,  we  must  look,  listen, 
&c.  with  adjusted  eyes,  ears,  &c.  But 
besides  this,  the  author  observes,  that  the 
mere  a4iustmentof  the  eyes  and  ears,  dthough 
these  onana  have  lost  thdr  spedd  sensa- 
tiona,  das  the  persons  labouring  under  such 
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deprivations  to  interpret  the  oommimications 
addreued  to  them  by  the  touch ;  and  this,  he 
tfainlu,  is  the  ezpiaDation  of  the  hct  obserred 
by  all  instmeCors  of  the  deaf  or  the  blind, 
VIZ.  thtt  their  task  is  mnch  faoOitated  if 
]]gh^  and  sound  are  remembered  to  have 
baen  peroeiYed,  or  can  still  make  impressions, 
however  fust  and  indistinct ;  for  these  im- 
pmsions  excite  proportionate  adjostments. 

What  has  now  been  stated  appears  to  the 
author  to  aoWe  the  problem  how  some 
persons  newly  coached  recognise  by  the  eye 
objects  Umg  known  by  the  touch,  and  why 
others  do  not.  For  when  any  two'  of  our 
aenses  have  been  impressed  by  the  same 
object  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  sensa- 
tioDS  redpiocslly  recal  each  other. 

It  is  not  possible  to  hsTe  instinctive  in- 
Ibrmation  from  any  one  sense  till  its  im- 
presBons  have  been  interpreted  by  simol- 
taneoua  impressions  from  at  least  one  of  the 
othen.  When  all  the  senses  concur  in  their 
testimony  that  they  are  impressed  and  ex- 
dted  by  one  and  the  same  object,  we  have 
tim,  the  author  thinks,  the  evidence,  and 
probably  the  only  e?idence,our  nature  affords, 
of  its  external  identity,  for  he  is  unaware  of 
sny  Isct  to  prove  that  the  mind  is  perceptive 
of  any  object  extemsl  to  our  sensations  in 
some  organ  of  sense.  These  sensations  are 
akngusge;  and  the  internal  snd  innate  ideas, 
by  which  many  of  them  are  interpreted,  are 
oar  appetites. 


ft^pital  aiOi  Infitmars  He;  ort«» 
GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 


Cue  t»  wkieh  a  foreign  body  became  lodged 
m  the  traehea^^alue  qf  eteihoecopie 
diegnoHe—iia  removal  by  operation  and 
MiafrffOfi* 

H.  W ,  ftt.  13,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 

Hospital  on  Friday  morning,  at  2  a.m., 
30th  of  July,  1847,  with  tiie  foUowing  his- 
tory:—On  Thursday,  tiie  29tii  of  July,  he 
was  running  a  race  with  snother  boy,  and 
had  plioed  two  pebbles  in  his  mouth  for  the 
pnnKMe  of  keeping  it  moist  (a  common  cus- 
tom on  such  occasions) ;  and,  while  urging 
hia  speed  to  the  utmost,  on  taking  a  full 
inqnration,  one  of  the  pebbles  slipped  from 
hia  mouth,  and  it  seems  passed  into  the 
larynx  down  into  the  trachea,  as  he  was 
immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
and  some  dyspnoea,  whidi,  however,  soon 
rabaided;  but  the  boy  immediately  expressed 
hia  convictu>n  that  the  pebble  was  in  his 
"  windpipe^"  as  in  the  act  of  coughing  he 
eonld  distinctiy  feel  it  moving  up  and  down 


the  passage ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  said  that 
it  never  passed  above  a  point  to  which  h6 
directed  attention  (the  lower  edge  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage),  which  would  account  fw 
the  absence  of  the  violent  paroxysms  that 
attend  the  presence  of  a  foreign  lK)dy  in  the 
glottis. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  of  Foot's  Cray,  was  sent 
for,  and  immediately  concluded,  from  the 
history  and  symptoms,  that  the  boy  was 
correct  in  his  suspicions  that  a  foreign  sub« 
stance  was  in  the  trachea;  and  therefore 
proceeded  to  place  him  with  his  head 
downwards,  in  which  position  he  remained 
for  some  time,  but  without  the  desired  ob- 
ject being  obtained.  This  experiment  was 
three  times  unsuccessfully  repeated,  pro« 
ducing  each  time  violent  coughing  and  diffi- 
culty  of  breathing ;  and  ecchymosis  of  the 
conjunctiva  resulted  from  his  fordbla 
straining. 

During  the  whole  period  of  this  ordeal, 
the  boy  said  that  he  -could  feel  the 
pebble  move  up  and  down  in  his  windpipe* 
Mr.  Pritchard,  concluding  from  tiie  drcum- 
stances  of  the  case,  firom  the  lad's  clearly- 
expressed  feelings,  and  from  the  effects  o£ 
inversion,  that  the  stone  was  in  the  trachea, 
sent  him  at  once  to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  he 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bransby 
Ck>oper. 

^  On  his  admission,  the  patient  was  fxem 
from  cough  or  dyspnoea,  his  respiratione 
were  20  in  a  minute,  and  he  slept  com- 
posedly in  the  usual  position,  but  still  stating 
his  conviction  that  the  stone  was  in  the  wind- 
pipe, and  indicated  its  position  to  be  about 
an  inch  above  the  sternum. 

Friday,  2  p.m. — At  this  time  he  was  first 
seen  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  who,  by 
auricular  exploration,  could  not  obtain  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convince  him  that  anj 
foreign  body  was  still  in  the  trachea;  and 
argued  the  probability  of  the  abnormal 
sounds  being  produced  by  the  substance 
having  irritated  the  glottis,  or  that,  if  ac^ 
tually  admitted  into  the  windpipe,  it  might 
have  been  expelled.  Mr.  Cooper  requested 
Dr.  Hughes  to  examine  the  patient,  who 
found  roughened  tracheal  breathmg,  with 
wheesing  on  the  right  side,  and  to  a  less 
degree  on  the  left,  but  acknowledged  the 
physical  signs  were  unsatisfactory  as  to  the 
positive  proof  of  a  foreign  body  being  still  ia 
the  trachea,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
general  irritation  of  the  trachea  and  larger 
bronchial  tubes. 

On  consultation,  it  was  determined  not  to 
interfere  at  present,  but  to  wait  for  more 
certain  mdications  of  the  actual  presence  of 
the  foreign  body,  to  keep  the  patient  per- 
fectiy  quiet,  and  to  have  him  constantiy 
watdied. 

In  the  evenmg,  it  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Hilton  that  the  left  lung  was  nearly  inactive^ 
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flcwcdy  wof  jnammr  being  audible.  The 
bnetfaiog,  howerer,  wm  not  «tten4ed  with 
anydktreM. 

3ltt.-*P«iaed  a  comfbitable  night  in  a 
fitting  poitnm,  with  oocaiional  oongh*  bat 
witfaont  any  Tiolent  d  jspnoea.  The  Idt  Inog 
xemains  in  the  same  oondltion ;  but,  in  the 
oonrae  of  the  day,  afiter  a  dight  fit  of  ooogh- 
Ing,  tlie  raqpiration  became  quite  audH>Ie 
)nit. 

On  Sunday,  Angnit  lit,  he  remained 
jnvch  in  the  nme  state. 

On  Monday  2d,  he  was  **«y^^«*^  by 
Dr.  Addiaon,  who  found  diminidied  supply 
of  sir  to  the  left  hng ;  bmt  as  the  boy  lisd 
undergone  mndi  examination,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Cooper,  as  he  was  not  soffering 
Ikom  ni^gent  symptoms,  that  he  should  be 
kspt  peifBotly  quiet  until  the  next  day, 
when  a  more  complete  exploration  might  be 
made,  and  the  propriety  of  an  operation 
determined  on. 

dd.<^Dr.  Addison  examined  him  to-day. 
Breathing  had  rstumed  completely  in  the 
left  hrngv  and  was  paerils  there,  bat  at  the 
gpKL  4ft  the  right  long  it  was  more  foil,  and 
aoeompanied  with  a  sUght  tongfaness*  This 
was  the  state  of  the  breathiog  found  both  at 
the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  of  die 
diest.  In  all  the  lower  part  of  the  right 
long  the  bfeathing  wss  pure  and  load.  The 
percussion  over  the  apex  of  the  right  luag 
was  less  clear  than  on  the  left  side.  When 
fSkB  patient  coughed  a  moTement  was  heard 
and  felt  as  of  a  foreign  body  impelled  by  tiie 
ur  at  each  operation. 

Dr.  Todd,  who  happened  to  Tisit  the 
hospital  to-day,  exasuned  the  patient  with 
Dr.  Ad^ion,  and  concurred  wilb  him,  and 
indeed  with  Dr.  Barlow  and  Dr.  Hnghes, 
Sn  the  opinion  that  lkt>m  the  present  signs 
and  the  previous  histoiy  of  the  esse,  no 
doubt  coold  now  exist  of  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  upper  braneh  of  tbe 
li^  bronchos  Ifaat  implied  the  passage  of 
tbr  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung,  l^e 
Shifting  of  the  impediment  from  the  left  to 
the  night  side,  as  first  notioed  by  Mr.  Hil- 
ton, was  much  in  fkvour  of  this  opinion.  A 
oonsohation  was  now  held,  and  it  was  re- 
aoWed  that  the  operation  of  tracheotomy 
ahould  immediately  be  performed  in  order 
to  allow  -of  the  inversion  of  the  patient  with 
comparative  safety. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual 
way  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper :  a  ino  open- 
ing was  made  into  the  trachea,  and  four  of 
Its  rings  divided  by  a  bistoury. 

Daring  the  operation,  both  More  and  after 
the  opening  bad  been  made  In  the  trachea, 
ffae  patient  coaglied  violentiy,  and  stated  that 
lie  felt  the  pebble  move,  but  he  lliought  it 
wna  expelled  through  the  opening.  A  probe 
wns  passed  Into  the  tradiea  with  a  view  to 
feel  the  pebble,  but  without  any  other  effect 


than  that  of  making  the  patient  otrnffi 
violentiy.  He  was  now  inverted,  and  sbnok 
forcibly  on  the, back,  when  he  said  he  ftit 
the  stone  move  above  the  wound  in  the 
traehea,  and  while  in  this  position,  during 
the  act  of  inspiration,  the  pebble  fell  through 
the  wound  made  in  the  trachea  into  lu*. 
Hilton's  hand. 

Ollie  outline  of  the  pebble  will 
show  its  size  and  form ;  its  thick* 
ness  may  be  about  four  lines. 
Since  the  operation  the  boy  has 
been  free  firom  any  constitutional 
disturbance ;  he  breathes  freely,  no 
air  passes  through  the  wound,  and 
he  may  now  be  oonaidered  quite  oonvalesoent. 


iRfUctI  IttttUisnue. 


FomcAnoir  ov  a  mmoo^arBicAx. 
AMOoianov  av  UMsmmmntau 

Medical  SiMe$, — In  consequence  of  a 
paper  on  Medicsl  Ethics,  read  by  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Bfancfaester,  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  that  town,  another  sodety  is  in  course  c^ 
oiganisation  to  carry  out  the  objects  con- 
templated in  Mr.  Allen's  paper.  At  n 
meeting  of  medical  men  on  the  2d  oC 
August,  the  following  resolations  were 
unanimously  adopted.  Dr,  Radford  in  the 
chair.  It  was  proposed  by  Thomas  Dor- 
rington,  Esq.,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Aiken* 
hei^ :— *'  That '  this  meeting  comSders  it 
^desirable  to  form  a  aociety  to  be  called  the 
'  Manchester  Medico- Ethical  Association,' 
the  objects  of  wfasch  dhsll  be  to  support  the 
respectability  of  the  medical  profession,  snd 
promote  good  feeling  among  its  members, 
by  hmmmg  a  oode  of  etiquette,  and  by  ap- 
pointing a  goveraing  body  to  enleroe  the 
same,  arbitrate  upon  disputed  pointe,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  appear  bei*  ealca- 
Isted  to  elEeet  the  above  objects." 

Proposed  by  S.  Ccompton,  Esq.,  and 
seconded  by  D.  Noble,  Esq.  «--"ThBt  «e 
following  gentiemen  be  ifpoinlad  a  Pro- 
visionsi  Osmmittee  for  ^e  prnqpose  of 
framing  laws  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society,  and  suggeating  a  node 
of  etiquette  tor  ite  adoptioo,  via.^  Dr.  /-  L. 
Bardsley«  Dr.  Radford,  Dr.  Browne,  W.  J. 
Wilson,  Esq.,  D.  NoUe,  Esq.,  S.  Cramptcii, 
Esq^  Ttiomaa  Donington,  Esq.t  Thoasaa 
Nursaw,  Esq.,  Thomas  Mellor*  Br.  Aikeo- 
bead,  a.  Allai,  Esq." 

Pro|KMed  by  Thomas  Nunaw,  £aq.,«Bd 
seconded  by  D.  Lynch,  Esq.  :^"  That  the 
Provisional  Committee  shall  at  ite  discretion 
convene  a  Bteeting  by  adrertisesaeat  of  <iie 
members  of  the  pipofesaon  resident  in  Man- 
chester and  Ito  neighbourhood,  for  the  pur- 
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poieof  reoenui^  tiieiesiilt<if  tkeirkboon, 
amsiitatiiif  the  assodatioa,  and  electing 
tin  ofioen  tberaof." 

PBOVINCIAX  MEDICAL  AND  8UROICA2. 
A8SOCIATIOK. 

Thz  fifteenth  anniYersary  meeting  of  this 
caDdkoC  uMMiation  wm  held  at  Derby,  on 
«M4th«DafithiMt.  it  WW  attended  by  a 
Ja^e  nnaalMrof  highly  reapeoteUe  prac- 
titionera  from  all  parte  of  the  country.  The 
Beport  of  the  Council  noticed  the  continued 
proapcrity  and  ateady  progreas  of  the  asao- 
eutiam^  Hie  Dnnber  «f  maMfaera  aotsred 
OD  the  boaka  anuNiDted  to  i658,  a  «leHr 
pvaof  of  the  large  amount  of  aupport  which 
It  reoetvei.  The  loasea  which  the  association 
i  by  the  death  or  withdrawal  of 
move  than  oompeBaated  by 
Ihoia  who  anawafly  joiaitafaaks.  Xtalready 
iudadea  a  minority  of  4be  respectable  class 
of  profindal  medical  practitioners. 

naa  to  mrnotCA'L  wmmsBBS  ATnvaimaTs 

Ain>t«iAi.a. 
▼«  cslnA  the  foQawIng  passage  from  a 
MB'Vedni  jound.  We  are  ghii  to  have 
Ihe  adffoeacj  of  the  Provhidal  preas  in  a 
■attar  which  dosely  eonottns  the  interests 
of  Ihe  saedied  profession : — 

"  A  medical  gentleman,  of  Newcastle, — 
Dr.  Glorer,— waa  examined  as  a  witness. 
Sa  had  anadem  laoe  aad  laberiaua  audysiB, 
abaMUagesBsManMe  time,  and  demanding 
the  esspriae  «r  great  aldU.  His  testimony 
«aa  «r  the  ^fiiat  importanoe  to  the  public. 
Jtiatolhaiatsnstdf  the  pAlie  that  aooh 
wkaeaaaa  ab^dd  be  adequaliely  remuaerated. 
TeC  the  law  reqdtes  tbem  with  a  nnaer's 
hand.  Dr.  Olorer  said  as  much  to  the 
judge.  Hepot  it  to  his  lorddiip  whether  he 
aijlgbt  aoC  tohe  move  Kbevslly  rewarded  for 
hisaanrioeai  and  nasseda  not  immoderate 
aam  aa  ihe  foe  to  whidi  he  oraaidered  him- 
arif  aatitkd.  b  ia  to  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Jasliaa  Wii^toMm,  but  hr  fiwm  honeamble 
la  oar  lawa,  that  be  admitted  the  jaatioe  of 
Iha  daia,  and  aaid  he  would  hate  awarded 
avaa  mDve  thai  waa  adked,  but  he  had  n^ 

i  pawertoadd  one  fartinagtatheordiBary 


•' The  other  aaattsr  to  wbiehwawmbto 
dam  sttwuiaa,  is  the  Ak^  eooMmy  which 
the  services  of  aMdical  OMB  at  covo- 


Into  «Ue  Auaaa.  WaJiavaoltea  aaid— but 
It  eaanqt  too  oftea  be  lapaated— that  theve 
«•  aiavy  rnqosaU  which  it  is  abaard  toiioki 
if  no  poBt-aaoitesB  wramiaaHaa  be  made, 
laaooh  «Baas  aa  thoae  to  whiah  weaafer,  it 
ia  ja^pnasible  to  asecrtMU  the  cease  af 
aitoa  tha  bo^y  he  opened  by  a 
flHBU  Yet  Ma.  Goroaar  hokb  his 
and  twelve  men,  in  the  absaaoe  ef  any  oaa- 
chiaive  evidence,  pronounce  an  unhesitating 


vardiot,  wfasoh  Anther  and  i 
iaqniry  net  anireqneatly  ahtfwa  to  be 
In  the  case  which  saggesto  tfaeee  abssi  i  atiiaaa» 
a  man  waa  ooataMttart  to  take  hia  trial  far 
manalaagfater,  aad  appeared  beJbve  the  jadgft 
for  that  parpoae ;  but  the  oaase  af  <leag^ 
oaaldaot  beahowa;  no  post-mortem  aaa- 
naliQB  had  beea  made;  aad  the  priaoaar 
waa  diamiaaed  from  the  bar ;  his  lovdsbtp 
bestowing  a  very  proper  rebuke  on  the 
ooroaers  who  dedtne  thisaidof  mediealasea, 
aad  tbe  magiatratea  who  efagiadgetiiem  their 
leas.  The  admoaition  waa  mooh  needed; 
aad  we  treat  that  it  auy  hata  dae  weight  4a 
the  peoper  qaarters."— ^Glaf  asAeaif  Okurmtn 

TBI  caiME  or  SBcaar  pomomimo. 
Taaas  have  been  few  eaaes  in  tbe  annals  af 
Bodsra  crime  of  aMre  terrible  importnoe 
to  sooiety  than  that  of  Mary  Ann  MihMr, 
tried  at  the  Bsosot  assises  for  the  oooafty  af 
linooln,  bafoie  Mr.  Baroa  Rolfe.  Tha 
anhappy  ceiprit,  it  wtU  be  ramembered,  had 
adauaiateeed  paisoa  in  aaooession  to  her 
folher*ia-law,  her  asother-iaJaw,  her  aiatea* 
ia<Jaw,  aad  her  aieoe.  For  a  while  tha 
ansa  trhuaidmnt.  She  had  at- 
Ihe  oeatrol  over  a  aeoretandpovaerM 
It  waa  SB  her  plessare  to  apave  life 
ttk  The 
ia  another  iioasehald  would 
fomiahed  the  aabject  of  a  daaseatic  hniil« 
were  in  her '  opuiiaa  ampfe  pvatest  for 
infliotinga  tanihle  death  apon  theae  wAio 
were  ao  foeaatioaa  aa  to  givecaaaeof  affaaoa 
te  her  sullen  and  aaapioiaaa 
According  to  her  owa  eefAasabn,  i 
the  Rev.  Bic  Bitdae,  the  ehaplam  of  the 
gaol,  tibe  veasoa  for  making  away  with  hea 
brother^  wife  waa  aimplf  aome  palhy 
^aieatie  hickaring  between  the  hiirfbimdi 
Mid  anfe,  m  wbidi  ahe  hendf  had  been  adnd 
ap.  Far  thia  caaae  it  waa  ahe  dragged  a 
eafce  with  arsenic,  aad  ofiared  it  with  ainna- 
laled  ksadneas  to  the  woman  ahe  had  i 
for  death.  Bat  her  reaeage  to  be 
must  be  aiore  aweepiag  stslL  The 
child  of  the  woman  she  had  juat  i 
moat  be  consigned  to  the  same  grave.  There 
was  no  occasion  in  this  instance  fer  much 
manoeuvring  or  dexterity.  A  pinch  [of 
arsenic  dropped  into  the  child's  cup,  and  aQ 
waa  over.  There  must  be  aome  horribla 
faaoHiatioB  in  the  nature  of  theae  aecaat 
crimes  againstiifa,  wliich  removes  them  from 
the  common  cat^ory  of  murder.  In  other 
instances,  in  the  case  of  thoae  who  hava 
destroyed  life  by  open  violence,  you  'find 
theas  panaed  by  the  imagea  af  their  vsdtims 
from  place  to  plsoe.  Thu  miseryjia  grestar 
than  Uiey  can  hear ;  they  wandsr,tonscienae« 
strickeut  round  the  world ;  aiid,  even  If 
aadelected  by  the  ageaey  of  atheia,  they  asa 
aHea  to  he  fouad  aaterii^  the  oaoata  ^ 
juatioe  as  self-accusers,  and  demanding,  as  a 
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relief,  to  expiate  their  crimes  upon  the 
scaffold.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  p<iisoniiig. 
One  crime  is  the  prolific  parent  of  another. 
Almost  inyariably  it  will  be  seen  thai  the 
•criminal  who  has  once  engaged  herself — ^it  is 
a  woman's  crime— in  so  fatal  a  career,  will 
^Te  sacrificed  her fnendsandrelativeaby  twos 
and  threes,  until  the  suspicion  of  those  about 
her  ripens  into  certainty,  and  she  is  hurried 
off  before  the  tribunals  for  judgment. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  seem  that  the 
fether  and  mother  of  Mary  Ann  Milner's 
husband  were  marked  out  as  the  next  vic- 
tims. They  did  not  treat  her  well,  she 
said,  and  this  ill-treatment  she  explained  to 
mean  that  they  came  to  her  house  on  all 
occasions  as  though  it  was  their  own.  They 
took  and  did  what  they  liked.  T^eypaidno 
regard  to  her, — that  was  the  sum  of  their 
offence.  She  determined,  as  she  says,  to 
xid  herself  of  the  father ;  the  death  of  the 
mother  she  imputes  to  accident,  and  not  to 
her  own  intention.  A  little  more  of  her 
poison  was  mixed  up  with  a  pudding,  which 
was  by  her  deliberately  set  before  the  old 
man,  and  of  which  he  partook.  His  wife, 
as  Mary  Ann  Milner  told  the  clergyman, 
must  have  eaten  by  accident  a  portion  of 
•  the  poisoned  dish  that  had  been  put  awojf. 
We  attach  but  little  credit  to  her  statement ; 
for  it  is  a  strange  feature  in  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  criminals  of  the  class  to  which  Mary  Ann 
Milner  belongs,  that  they  will  make  at  their 
.dying  hour  some  such  reserration  as  this, 
and  endeaTour  to  cheat  themselves  smd  others 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  not  wholly 
guilty,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  acertdn 
amount  of  commiseration. 

Even  if  the  case  were  as  she  represents  it, 
for  what  purpose  was  the  poisoned  dish  put 
awap  ?  Conceive  the  horrors  of  that  cottage 
on  Bametby-le-Wold,  where  the  means  of 
death  were  scattered  round  the  house  in 
every  cup,  on  every  diiUi.  The  case  even 
■0  appears  worse,  for  the  wretched  mur- 
deress must  have  well  known  what  the 
oonsequences  would  be  of  incautiously  leavinj^ 
here  and  there  the  instruments  of  her 
revenge. — Timet. 

*«*  We  regret  that  our  contemporary 
does  not  come  to  some  practical  conclusion 
from  the  remarks  here  made  on  the  subject 
of  secret  poisoning.  If  a  "  pinch  of  arsenic*' 
were  not  so  easily  obtained,  it  would  not  be 
so  easily  dropped  into  the  cups  qf  children 
or  adulte. 

Oar  contemporary  justly  observes, in 
strong  language,  *'  Conceive  the  horrors  of 
that  cottage  on  Bametby-le-Wold,  where  the 
metme  qf  death  were  eeattered  round  the 
houee  in  every  eup,  on  every  dieh  /"  and  we 


would  add  as  a  corollary, — Conceive 
apathy  and  indifference  of  that  govemme 
which  while  it  pretends  to  protect  the  livi 
of  dtbens  by  sanitary  laws,  allows  them  < 
be  cut  off  by  putting  no  check  on  the  unli 
versal  diffusion  of  a  secret  and  insidiofoi 
mesns  of  murder,  against  which  no  foreaigbj 
can  guard  !  When  women  and  even  chiL 
dren  can  readily  procure  at  any  time  and  al 
any  village- grocer's  shop,  as  much  arsenii 
for  one  penny  as  will  suffice  to  destroy  th< 
lives  of  seventy  persons,  there  is  nothing  U 
surprise  us  in  the  fact  that ''  pinehea"  of  thii 
poison  should  be  *'  dropped  into  cups,"  oi 
that  we  ahould  occasionally  have  such  i 
display  of  horrors  as  the  evidence  on  the 
recent  trial  has  proved  to  have  occurred  in 
the  lone  cottage  on  Bametby-le-Wold. 

UNITE  RSXTY  OV  BDINBURQH. 

At  the  annual  graduation  of  Doctors  in 
Medicine,  on  Monday,  the  2d  Inat.,  the 
followiDg  gentlemen  from  King's  Collq^e, 
London,  were  admitted  to  the  degree:— 
Harry  Gardner,  Robert  Gething,  Joseph  S. 
Levies,  William  Paley,  Philip  S.  Warren. 

APOTBXCABIBS'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination and  received  certificates  to  practise, 
July  29.— James  Herbert  Budd,  Guildford— 
Henry  Bate,  Truro,  Cornwall— William 
Brook— Charles  MaxweU— Hugh  Hastings, 
Stokenchurch— Edward  M'Donnell,  Cul- 
lerion. 

EOTAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

Gentlemen  admitted  members,  Aog.  6.— 
A.  Jubb— J.  Ralph— W.  Thompson— 
W.  D.  Wilkes— R.  B.  West— J.  Ingman— 
J.  Willan--J.  C.  NicholI»-J.  M.  C. 
Blizard— D.  De  L.  Ryan— J.  F.  Knipe. 

August  9.— H.  J.  W.  Welch— W.  A. 
Duncan— C.  G.  Brown— C.  T^mpson— 
G.  Hather— R.  C.  Scott-D.  W.  Willianii 
— T.  P.  Heslop— S.  J.  A.  Salter— W.  W. 
Edwards. 

The  following  gentlemen  having  under- 
gone the  necessary  examinations  by  Uie  Conxt 
of  Examiners,  were,  on  the  12th  instanti 
admitted  by  the  Council  to  the  Fellowship 
of  the  College,  vis.— R.  WooUaston,  Conduit 
Street  West,  Hyde  Park;  W.  H.  Smith, 
FonthiU Place, Clapham Road;  J.WUUsms, 
Dalston  Terrace,  Dahrt»n;  B.  W.  Holt, 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  die  Westminster  Hospital; 
A.  Poland,  Cloak  Lane,  City ;  W.  Fishar, 
Kendal;  and  A.  A.  W.  Johnson,  SpffbQ 
Place,  PhU  MeU  Dwt, 
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OBITUARY. 

DR.  ANDRBW  COMBV. 

It  is  irith  regret  that  we  bsTe  to  announce 

the  doth  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  which 

took  pkee  at  Edinbmgh,  on  the  9th  inat. 

Dr.  Combe  had  for  many  yeara  iabonred 

mder  dironic  diaeaae  of  the  lungs,  and  it  is 

tibia  wluch  has  at  length  proTed  ftital  to  him. 

He  was  an  excellent  man,  highly  and  de- 

serfedly  respeeted  by  all  who  knew  him. 

I  fie  was  wcU  known  to  the  profession  as  the 

'brother  of  Mr.  Geoige  Combe,  the  phre- 

'    sok^gist;  and  he  was  the  author  of  nu- 

i    mooos  works  on  popular  physiology  and 

hygi&ie  which  haTe  had  a  large  circulation. 

w.  p.  rOSTER,  BSO. 

On  the  26th  ult.,  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 

William  Penn  Foster,  Esq.  surgeon,  of  Church 

Street,  Stoke  Newington,  aged  44. 

JOSBPB  KBARSLBT,  BSa. 

Ob  the  9ih  inst.,  at  Bath,  Joseph  Kearsley, 
M.D.,  formerly  Deputy-Inspector  of  the 
Ordnance  Medical  Department,  aged  82. 

BBNRT  BUNN,  BSO. 

At  BvmiBgham,  from  fever,  Henry  Bunn, 
Esq,  one  c^  the  district  suigeons.  It  is' 
stated  in  a  contemporary  journal  that  the 
salary  of  the  office  was  ftoen/y  ptmndt  per 
annnm  !  He  held  it  only  six  mofiMv,  and 
has  fidkn  a  fictim  to  the  performance  of  his 
dsdes. 
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PATHOLOGY. 

CABB  OF  JAUNDTCB — FUNGOUS  GROWTH 
XOUJfO  THB  ORIFICB  OF  THB  DUCTUS 
CHOLBDOCHU8 — ^DILATATfOlT  OFTHB  BB- 
FATIC  DUCT8  IN  THB  LXVBR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Stokea  presentMl  a  series  of 
reesBt  specimeBs,  portions  of  the  liver,  sto- 
Bia^,  aoid  duodenum  of  a  patient  whose 
case  he  considered  to  be  unique,  as  regarded 
its  dnradon  and  the  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  which  it  exhibited.  He 
knew  of  none  similar  on  record :  he  had  met 
with  none  similar  in  practice.  The  most  ob- 
Tions  disease  in  the  case  was  jaundice — a  com- 
platnt  to  the  history  of  which  this  case  sup- 
plied wome  important  additions.  The  subject 
ef  the  case  was  a  gentleman,  who  described 
himself  to  have  been  in  uninterrupted  good 
health  Qp  to  the  age  of  68.  He  was  of  spare 
hahit,  temperate,  and  active,  but  latterly 
had  taken  less  than  his  usual  exerdse.  All 
throng^  lus  illness  he  was  seen  by  Dr. 
Stdces.  He  had  gone  to  bed  in  a  state  of 
appareoUy  perfect  health.  During  the  night 
lie  Idt  an  extreme  itching  of  the  skin.  'Mb 
■obaided  dming  the  dsy,  but  returned  during 


the  following  night.    Dr.  Stokes  was  then 
called  in.   He  found  the  skin  cool,  the  pulse 
quiet,  the  appetite  good,  and  there  was  no 
complaint,  except  the  violent  itching  of  the 
skin  at  night;    there  was  a  red-colourfld 
sediment  deposited  from  the  urine.      He 
continued  for  a  vreek  without  any  alteration 
in  his  symptoms ;  the  stools  were  natural ; 
there  was  no  appearance  of  jaundice.    At  a 
consultation  on  the  case,  it  yt^  determined 
to  be  irregular  gout— a  conclusion  principally 
founded  on  the  absence  of  local  symptoms. 
After  a  week  had  elapsed  from  the  first  in* 
dication  qf  illness  (January),  he  suddenly 
became  deeply  jaundiced.     There  was  no 
fever,  and  the  appetite  remained  unimpaired 
during  three  weeks  subsequent;  then  an 
intermittent  fever  set  in,  which  oontinuedi 
with  some  intervals  of  remission,up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.     This  fever  Dr.Stokes 
considered  evidently  depended  on  the  pre- 
sence of  free  bile  in  the  genersl  circulation* 
Ito  accession  was  very  suddfen ;  there  were 
no  premonitory  symptoms :  it  commenced 
with  lassitude,  rigors  so  severe  as  to  shake 
the  apartment,  and  which  lasted  for  an  hour, 
and  were  succeeded  by  heat,  but  there  wa*. 
no  sweating  stage.    During  the  fever  the 
jaundice  increased.    The  febrile  attacks  oc- 
curred sometimes  on  every  second,  some- 
times on  every  fourth  day ;  but  whether  Che 
type   vras  tertian  or  quartan  was  not  de- 
termined.   The  fteces  were  white.    Under 
the  use  of  mercury  and  bark  he  got  better, 
and  in  the  month  of  April  appeared  welU 
The  stools  were  coloured  with  bile;    the 
urine  was  dear ;  the  febrile  symptoms  had 
ceased.    He  was  then  sent  to  the  country 
for  the  summer;  but  about  tike  end  of  May 
he  went  to  London,  and,  while  there,  had 
another  attack,  the  immediate  cause  of  which 
was  some  excess  of  diet.    These  attacks 
were  from  that  time  very  frequently  re- 
peated :  they  vrere  excited  by  various  circum- 
stances, such  as  constipation,  errors  in  diet, 
slight  ^posure  to  cold;  but  latterly  they 
came  on  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause. 
After  his  return  from  London,  strain  of 
new  symptoms  appeared ;  he  was  exhausted 
by  the  journey,  and  on  his  arrival  seemed 
more  dead  than  alive;  his  discourse  was 
quite  unintelligible  ;  he  was  in  fiust  talkibig 
gibberish,  yet  he  was  not  delirious ;  he  had 
rigors,  but  these  cessed  sfter  he  had  been 
some  time  in  bed,  and  he  became  able  to 
speak.    Every  second  day  there  waa  a  vio- 
lent paroxysm;  the  stools  were  hard  and 
white ;   constipation  now  ensued  ;   severe 
uneasiuess  waa  felt  about  the  fundament; 
puigatives  gave  no  relief ;  there  was  constant 
tenesmus,  and  strsining  to  pass  matter  from 
the  bowels  after  the  exhibition  of  purgative 
medicines,  but  only  thin  matter,   in  small 
quantitiesy  was  discharged ;    the    jaundice 
and  fever  increased  in  intensity.    On  the 
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feoond  day  of  this  oonstipated  rtate^  Sir  P« 
Cnmpton  imerted  la  inBtnuneat  into  the 
TCctnm,  wfth  which,  he  removed  some  hanl- 
ened  fieoee  ;  thii  was  ibUowed  by  aeven  or 
dg^t  eopious  stoob,  and  the  patient  from 
USat  time  began  to  reoover.    The  amend- 
BMnt  oontbued    Ibr  aeferal  montha;   he 
became  fkt  and  itrong,  had  good  sleep  and 
tphnta,  until  he  begone  distressed  at  the 
deirth  of  aome  friends,  when  the  symptoms 
offllailfaiess  ftappeared.     On  every  day,  or 
iometime*  every  second  day,  he  had  a  ft** 
brile  attack,  but  without  perspiration ;  tbfs 
eontinned  daring  a  year*  Before  each  of  the 
attacks  in  thiaperiod  he  had  a  sense  of  great 
«|ipre88ion  in  the  liead ;  d\iring  Che  intermis- 
Bons  the  tottgne  waa  clean,  the  abdomen  in 
anormal  atate,  and  the  jaundice  had  idmost 
ntfarely  snbsided.    Of  hte  &ere  appeared 
■n  hrritable  conditiou  of  the  urinary  organs  i 
Aere  was  sometimes  a  copiooa  discharge  of 
VrioB,  then  snppreasioD,  and  at  the  same 
tfane  anxious  desire  to  pass  water  ;  great  ir- 
iftalion  of  the   bladder.     The   treatment 
adbpted  was  varions :  relief  waa  latterly  ob- 
Crined  by  flie  use  of  bkxe  pill,  together  with 
Ifte  sufohate  of  quinine.    During  the  last 
<MC  days  of  hn  life  the  fever  continued 
without  intermisrion,  and  be  died  comatose. 
Tliere  had  been  no  physical  signs  of  any  or- 
fnie    disease ;    Dr.  Stokes   therefore  ex- 
MBtedthat  some  very  local  disease  would' be 
nrand  to  have  given  rise  to  all  this  illness. 
On  examination«  the  liver  waa  not  at  alT  en^ 
Ivged,  but  then  was  a  diseased  state  of  tlie 
■raoous  membrane  of  the  dbodbnum,  about 
tte  orilloe  of  the  duct ;  the  ductus  commn- 
alrwaa  enlarged  m  calibre,  and  so  were  the 
Baiary^  dnets  all  through  the  fiver ;  tiiere 
wore  severd  elevations  or  prominenoea  on 
Ifte  Mnrfeoe  of  the  liver,  formed  by  true 
nevrisms  ordllatitions  of  the  hepatic  d^icts. 
TUs  eircumstbnce,    Dr.  Stokes  remarked, 
be  had  before  met  with,  and  he  also  referred 
ftr  a  paper  by  Mr.  Ltoyd,  in  the  Medico- 
ddrui^cal  Transactions,  in  which  a  simibr 
lesion  Is  described.    The  orifice  of  the  duct 
Sa  tbs  duodenum  wae  surrounded  by  an  ir- 
Rgufer  ftmgui,  resembling  an  old  cicatrix  ; 
the  gdl-bladder  was  dittendbd  with  bHe,  its 
odbCb  were  thinner  than  natural ;  the  ductus 
onmmumi  was  great^  dilated,,  but  the  ob- 
#iuctlou  to  Ae  flbw  of  the  bHe  hadnever 
been  complete;  the  orifice,  though  obstruct- 
ed) remamed  pervious ;  none  of  the  other 
vncera  presented  any  thing  abnormal. — 
IhdHin  Qfuarterfy  Jhnrmd  f^Med,  Science, 
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COtJRSB  OP  SURGERY, 
Delivered  in  the  yean  1846  ond  1847, 

Bt  Bbansbt  B.  CooPBm,  F.R.S. 

SoTxeon,  ind  Lectnrer  on  Saif  ery  at  Guy's 
Hospital. 

Lbctubk  VITI. 

D^erence  hetween  gnn-ahot  and  otheP 
wound» — nature  of  the  wound — danger 
to  late  eireumstancea  connected  with 
the  velocity  qf  the  impinging  body — 
"  Gun-ehot'^  wound  not  to  he  considered 
a  generic  term — Difference  in  the  pro^ 
eea  qf  healing  of  gun-ehot  and  incised 
wounds — Gunshot  wounds — simple  or 
confound — simple  through  soft  parts — 
compound,  three  hinds  —  Blow  from  a 
shot  without  ejftemal  lesion— Physical 
illustraiion  qf  these  two  ^ects  —  All 
wmtnds  may  he  considered  therefore  as 
either  incised  or  contused. 

Treatment  qf  simple  gun-shot  wound — 
Examine  course  qf  ball-^examine  for 
counter  opening— ^symptoms  regulate  the 
practice  to  he  adopted — Mr.  Toulmin^s 
ease — Secentric  course  qf  baUs— balls 
remain  in  the  body  without  incon- 
venience for  a  great  length  qf  time — 
Case  —  Compound  gun-shot  wounds — 
when  limb  is  to  be  sacrificed  and  when 
saved — Case — Wound  qf  artery — How 
arteries  escape  lesion — when  arteries  are 
shot  through,  but  little  tendency  to 
bleed  —  why  —  Penetrating  wounds  qf 
cavities — ^  skull  —  thorajc  —  Bleeding 
indication  of  injury  to  lungs — 7Ha/i 
ment —  Bleeding  sheet-anchor —  Cal.  c. 
Opio — Enlarging  the  wound — when  ? 

Wbsmds  of  the  abdomen^—  difficult  diag- 
mosis — Contusion  qf  parietes — Wind  qf 
hall — sceptical  case — Penetrating  wound 
qf  abdomen  —  case  —  Protruding  intes- 
tine— wounded  intestine — case — Lesion 
of  intestine  without  wound  qf  parietes, 

frVH-SHOr  'IfOUKDS. 

Trbss  wounds  differ  only  from  others  in 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  parts  which 
are  struck,  smd  resemble,  in  fact,  severe 
lacerated  and  contused  wounds  from  any 
other  cause.  They  require  to  be  treated, 
therefore,  In  a  similar  manner. 

▲  wound  made  by^  a  projectiie  body  varies 
tt  to  the  amount  of  injury  sustamed  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  missile, 
tke  Tdodty  wi^  whkh  It  is  propeUed,  and 
itpao  the  concentration  of  the  force  destroying 
the  yitality  of  the  part  upon  which  the  blow 
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is  inflicted ;  while  the  danger  to  life  depends 
upon  the  importance  of  the  part  injured,  and 
upon  the  extent  of  the  wound. 

John  Hunter  has  most  judiciously  said» 
that  the  three  following  considerations  are 
connected  with  the  yelodty  of  the  impfaigtng 
body.  Ist.  "TRie  greater  the  velocity  of 
the  tall,  the  straighter  will  be  its  course 
through  the  impinged  body," — a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  the  surgeon  as  to  his 
prognosis  and  treatment,  and  may  be  pretty 
accurately  ascertained  by  investigating  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  injury  was 
sustained.  2dly.  **  The  greater  the  velocity 
of  the  ball  the  more  the  wound  will  approach 
to  the  nature  of  an  incised  wound."  3dly. 
The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  ball  tiae 
greater  will  be  the  danger  of  haemorrhage ;'' 
although  gun-shot  wounds,  like  other  con- 
tused wounds,  have  generally  but  little 
tendency  to  bleed  upon  their  first  infliction. 

Gun-shot  wounds  being  generally  attended 
with  the  death  of  the  parts  struck,  must 
undergo  a  process  of  cure  differing  from  in- 
cised wound.  Still,  I  am  almost  induced 
to  consider  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
term  *'gan-shot'*  wound 'as  improper,  as 
it  inclines  you,  gentlemen,  to  believe  that 
there  is  some  abstract  importance  connected 
with  the  term ;  while  the  fact  is,  injuries 
from  this  cause  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  accidents,  in  which  the  intensity  of  the 
force,  however  impelled,  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  vitality  of  the  injtired  part. 
Any  violent  concentrated  force  may  produce 
the  same  results  as  a  gun-shot  wound,  and 
therefore  all  extreme  contusions  from  ma- 
chinery and  railroad  accidents  offer  precisely 
similar  pathological  considerations.  Mono- 
graphs on  gun-shot  wounds,  or,  indeed,  on 
any  surgical  subject,  are  therefore  somewhat 
dangerous,  as  they  lead  pupils,  more  espe- 
cially, to  consider  the  subject  as  separated 
from  the  general  principles  of  surgery. 

When  any  jpart  of  the  living  body  is  by 
the  violence  of  the  injury  inflicted  deprived 
of  its  vitality,  it  cannot  possibly  unite  by 
adhesion,  but  the  dead  part  must  first  be 
thrown  off  by  the  sloughing  process,  aud 
the  wound  ultimately  heal  by  granulation* 

Gun-shot  wounds  may  be  simple  or  com- 
pound. 

They  are  termed  simple  when  the  ball 
passes  through  the  soft  parts  only,  as  mus- 
cles and  integuments,  and  are  not  attended 
with  the  same  danger  as  when  more  impor- 
tant parts  are  implicated.  I  have  known 
several  instances  of  soldiers  who  have  re- 
teived  severe  wounds,  and  have  become 
conscious  of  the  fact  merely  from  observing 
the  trickling  of  blood,  and  a  sensation  of 
slight  faintness. 

A  compound  gun-shot  wound  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes  —  1st,  those  In 
which  a  bone  is  broken;   2dly,  those  at- 
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BLOW  FROM  A  SHOT  WITHOUT  EXTERNAL  LESION. 


tended  with  the  division  of  a  large  artery  ; 
3dly,  thoie  penetrating  one  of  the  caTitiea  of 
the  body." 

Under  each  of  these  draamstances,  the 
ball  is  described  as  baring  penetrated  the 
body,  but  rery  severe  results  follow  from 
the  effect  of  a  blow  from  a  spent  ball, 
without  any  apparent  lesion  of  structure,  in 
which  periuips  the  skin  may  remain  intact, 
and  yet  some  deep-seated  organ  be  lacerated 
by  the  violence  of  the  contusion. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  the 
character  of  a  penetrating  gun-shot  wound 
and  a  contusion,  a  very  interesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  apt  illustration,  may  be 
drawn  from  physical  science.  Thus  we 
know  iodide  of  nitrogen  and  gunpowder 
both  to  be  most  explosive  bodies;  the 
lonner,  howewBr,  is  reduoed  into  its  oon- 
stituent  gases  in  a  space  of  time  infinitely 
shorter  than  the  latter,  and  with  a  force 
much  more  suddenly  excited,  and  at  first 
nght  apparently  greater,  but  the  real  amount 
of  force  generated  is  probably  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  while  the  initial  velocity  commu- 
nicated is  in  favour  of  the  former.  You 
may  easily  demonstrate  the  difference  of  the 
action  of  these  two  ^substaQoes.  If  a  few 
grains  of  the  hydrogen  of  nitrogen  be  placed 
upon  an  earthenware  plate,  and  struck,  a 
dean  round  hole  is  made  in  the  plate, 
without  inducing  even  a  crack  in  it.  Ex- 
plode a  similar  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  a 
plate,  and,  if  not  confined,  it  produces  no  ef- 
fect, but,  if  confined  in  its  action,  it  smashes 
the  plate  all  to  pieces.  Thus,  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  the  velocity  is  so  rapid  that  it  anni- 
hilates the  cohesive  force  of  the  atoms  of  the 
matter  on  which  it  impinges  before  there  is 
time  for  the  elastic  force  of  the  surrounding 
matter  to  come  into  play  to  resist  it,  and 
the  destruction  is  confined  to  the  immediate 
path  of  the  ball ;  while  in  contusions  from 
a  spent  ball,  the  velocity  is  less  rapid,  and 
before  the  force  can  overcome  the  cohesion 
the  elasticity  of  the  structures  comes  into 
play,  and  thus  affords  a  resistance,  which 
prevents  the  ball  from  forcing  an  entrance. 
At  the  same  time  so  large  a  sarfaoe  of 
matter  has  been  brought  into  action  to  resbt 
the  ball,  that  the  shock  is  far  more  widely 
felt  tiian  in  the  former  case. 

A  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the 
newly-invented  explosive  body,  "gun-cot- 
ton,"— ^the  danger  in  the  use  of  which  arises 
from  its  sudden  conversion  into  gas,  burst- 
ing the  gun  before  the  elastic  force  of  the 
metal  can  resist  it ;  while  gunpowder,  from 
its  gradual  development  of  gas,  enables  that 
force  to  come  into  play,  and  to  resist  its 
pressure  on  every  side,  excepting  that  on 
which  the  ball  lies,  and  so  the  ball  is  pro- 
pelted  along  the  barrel.  The  case  of  incision 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  ball  of  great  ve- 
locity ;  only,  in  this  case,  the  elastic  tarct  is 


prevented  from  bdng  called  into  pity  by  the 
cutting  edge  of  the  instrument  employed, 
separating  the  atoms  mechanically,  and  thus 
at  once  destroying  the  very  condition  of 
their  elasticity, — namely,  union  and  co- 
hesion. 

The  perfection  of  this  mechanical  sever- 
ing, however,  depends  on  the  perfec- 
tion and  fineness  of  the  cutting  edge, 
as  a  blunt  edge,  or  a  jagged  one,  reduces 
the  wound  to  the  class  of  contusion  by 
its  bringing  into  action  the  elastic  redst- 
ance  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  All 
wounds,  then,  may  be  considered  as  more  or 
,  ^  less  of  the  character  of  incited,  or  eontusid 
^  wounds,  according  as  the  instrument  of  in- 
fliction has  called  into  play  with  less  or 
greater  energy  the  elastic  property  of  the 
surmunding  parts  of  the  body. 

I  will  first  describe  to  yon  the  treatment 
of  simple  gun-shot  wounds,  in  which  the 
soft  parts  only  have  been  penetrated.  The 
first  object  is  to  examine  if  the  ball  has 
made  its  exit  or  is  still  lodged  hi  the  body. 
The  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the 
ball  is  small,  and  its  lips  are  inverted,  dis- 
coloured, and  valvular,  while  the  opening 
through  which  the  ball  has  made  its  escape 
is  much  larger,  with  an  everted  and  ragged 
edge.  Should  the  ball  not  have  passed 
through,  it  will  probably  be  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  limb  to  which  it  had 
entered,  being  merely  retained  by  the  das- 
tidty  of  the  skin,  which  should  in  that  case 
be  divided,  and  the  ball  removed,  with  every 
other  extraneous  substance  that  can  be  fdt,. 
by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the 
wound.  The  wound  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  a  bread  and  water  poultice, 
or  lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  applied.  A 
ball  will  often  strike  the  thorax  or  abdomen 
on  one  side,  and  make  its  exit  on  the  other^ 
so  as  to  give  every  appearance  of  having 
*  passed  directly  through  the  cavity,  while  in 
fact  it  has  made  a  half  circuit  of  the  body, 
having  its  course  altered  by  striking  a  rib 
or  even  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  being 
then  directed  in  its  drcuitons  course  by  the 
toughness  and  elastidty  of  the  skin. 

If  in  such  a  case  there  be  no  symptoms  of 
severe  collapse, — no  escape  from  the  wound 
of  any  secretion  indicating  injury  to  any- 
important  organ, — if,  in  short,  the  patient 
pourtrays  no  symptoms  of  a  vital  function 
being  disturbed, — there  is  great  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ball  has  only  penetrated 
unimportant  parts,  and  that  the  wound  is  a 
"simple*^  one.  The  course  of  the  ball 
should  now  be  examined,  and  its  progress 
may  generally  be  traced  by  an  devated  line 
(termed  a  whed)  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  and 
very  frequently  at  the  termination  of  this 
whed  the  ball  will  be  found,  if  it  has  not 
made  its  exit,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  counter-opening. 
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When  tliere  are  no  physical  ngns  of  the 
direcdon  which  the  hall  hat  taken,  nor  any 
omnter -opening  to  prove  iU  having  passed 
out,  the  sorgeon  must  form  his  opinion  of  the 
extent  of  injarj,  positiTdy,  from  the  symp- 
toms presenting  themselves ;  or,  negatively, 
from  the  absence  of  nrgent  signs  of  any  inter- 
nd  organ  being  wonnded.  The  following  case 
will  ittnstrate  the  application  of  these  views: 
—On  the  31st  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  F. 
Toulmin,  of  Hackney,  was  sent  for  to  Mr. 
A.,  Kt.  23,  who  had  just  received  a  severe 
gon-shot  wound  in  the  abdomen  under  the 
following  circumstances  : —  He  had  been 
shooting  in  the  marshes  with  a  friend,  and, 
on  returning  home,  hisfnend  walking  behind 
him,  Mr.  A.  turned  half  round  to  address 
him,  when  his  companion's  gun  went  off 
witiijn  two  feet  of  him,  and  lodged  the  whole 
of  its  contents  in  his  body.  Mr.  Toulmin 
was  immediately  sent  for  (the  patient  in  the 
meantime  having  been  carried  home  and  put 
to  bed).  Upon  examination,  he  found  a  luge 
lacerated  wound,  with  discoloured  and  ragged 
c^es,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above 
sad  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus.  There 
WIS  no  oonnter-openhig,  but  some  disco- 
kmntion  of  the  skin  was  perceptible,  ex- 
tending from  the  wound  transversely  to  the 
left  for  about  two  or  three  inches,  shewing 
the  course  of  the  shot.  There  was  but  little 
Ueeding  from  the  wound,  which  readily 
sdmitt^  three  fingers,  and  the  rectus 
nusde  could  be  felt  partly  torn  asunder. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  charge  had  passed 
through  a  coat,  waistcoat,  trousers,  braces, 
riding-belt,  shirt,  and  elastic  shirt.  Mr. 
Toulmin  found  the  patient  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse, and  looking  as  if  he  had  received  a 
mortal  injury.  He  was  placed  immediately 
between  Uie  blankets,  and  some  hot  brandy 
and  water  was  ordered.  At  6  p.m.  he  had 
rsllied,  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  were 
fpjca  him  by  Mr.  Toulmin,  who  derired  it 
to  be  repeated  at  bed-time  if  he  were 
RsUcss. 

Feb.  1st. — Has  had  some  sleep  during 
the  night.  Tongue  dry  and  brown:  skin 
warm ;  pulse  120. — Effervescent  medicine, 
vith  hyoscyamus,  was  ordered. 
^  2d,  8  A.M.^Had  some  sleep  during  the 
Bight.  At  Mr.  Toolmin's  request,  I  was 
sent  for,  and  saw  the  patient  at  about  11 
A.M.  A  blush  of  inflammation  extended  to 
the  right  of  the  wound ;  pulse  120 ;  tongue 
dry  and  brown.  Chicken  broth  was  ordered, 
and  calomel  and  opium  prescribed.  I  exa- 
adned  the  wound,  and  oould  not  feel  any 
extFineons  substance ;  but,  from  the  symp- 
toms, I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 
csfity  of  the  abdomen  was  not  injured,  in 
vlnch  Mr.  Toulmin  perfectly  agreed.  We 
^etermhMd,  on  the  strength  of  this  oonvic- 
tkm,  to  exhibit  a  castor-oil  enema. 

^— Has'bid  •  hfid  Wjht,  yery  T^tkHf 


but  without  much  pain;  no  tympanitis; 
bowels  not  relieved ;  pulse  120 ;  tongue  drj, 
and  rather  brown;  an  erythematous  bluah 
over  the  whole  of  the  right  side.  I  made  an 
opening  about  four  inches  from  the  original 
wound,  and  removed  a  quantity  of  cloth,  a 
coat  button,  half  h  brace-button,  a  piece  of 
riding-belt,  with  a  buckle  attached,  soma 
wadding,  and  about  twenty  shot.  The  pa* 
tient  expressed  himself  at  once  relieved  of 
great  weight  and  tightness,  and  his  pulse 
became  slower. — ^Was  ordered  six  drachma 
of  castor  oil,  and  to  take  twenty-five  drops 
of  Battley's  solution  at  bed-time,  if  the 
bowels  acted. 

4th. — Passed  a  quiet  night,  and  had  only 
taken  half  of  the  draught.  Erythema 
lessened;  bowels  not  opened;  pulse  114; 
tongue  dry.  3  p.m.— Had  an  enema,  which 
acted  in  a  short  time.  Saw  him  in  the 
afternoon,  and  removed  some  more  shot  and 
cloth  from  between  the  original  wound  and 
the  opening  made  yesterday.  9  p.m.— • 
Great  restl^ness ;  pulse  100 ;  tongue  dry 
and  brown;  bowels  open.— -To  laike  hit 
opiate  draught,  and  to  repeat  it  if  it  doea 
not  procure  sleep. 

5th,  8  A.M.^Uad  some  sleep;  pulse 
96 ;  tongue  still  dry  and  brown. — Ordered 
soda  water  and  milk,  which  he  relished 
much.  4  P.M. — Fresh  opening  made,  and 
some  more  cloth  removed;  ^e  dischaige 
tirom  the  wounds  copious  and  purulent.— 
Ordered  the  night  draught,  an  enema  in  the 
morning,  and  effervescent  mixture. 

6th. —  Better  night;  had  his  bowels 
relieved  without  the  enema;  pulse  96; 
tongue  cleaner ;  profuse  discharge ;  slought 
separating.  —  Stale  beer-grounds  poulttee. 
Wine  and  water  and  night  draught  ordered. 

7th.  —  Quiet  night ;  tongue  still  dry ; 
pulse  102,  no  motion. — ^Totake  castor  oil 
directly.  2  p.m.  —  No  motion,  but  an 
enema  produced  a  copious  evacuation. 

8th. — Better  in  every  respect.  Tongue 
cleaner;  copious  purulent  discharge  from 
wound. — Arrow-root  and  beef-tea;  wine 
and  water.  At  6  p.m.  was  certainly  not  so 
well ;  erythematous  inflammation  extending 
over  the  right  hip  and  down  the  thigh.— • 
Punctures  made  in  the  skin,  and  poidtioes 
ordered.    Continue  night  draughts. 

9th. — ^Tranquil  night;  tongue  still  dry. 
— ^To  continue  arrow-root  and  beef-tea,  and 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  wine.  In  the 
evening  he  was  restiess,  and  the  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  integuments  of  the  hip  and  thigh 
increased,  and  was  attended  with  some 
pain.  An  opening  was  made  of  at  least  two 
inches  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  Some  pus  was  evacuated,  and  in  a 
few  days  some  portions  of  shirt  came  away, 
after  which  the  wounds  gradually  healed, 
and  the  care  wnt  oompl^  In  aboot  UL 
weeks* 
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I  tm  obUged  to  mf  friend  Mr.  ToiriDiD 
for  the  delttled  Ustorj  of  thb  owe;  and  « 
Terf  latenetbg  one  it  is.  The  first  point 
to  direct  jonr  atCentioii  to  is  the  treatmeat 
Mr.  Toehniit  adopted  te  produee  naedeiii 
yis.  warmth  and  itimnlus.  In  this  ease  it 
was  quite  right  to  indaos  reictloii  aa  quiekly 
as  possible,  becaose  there  was  «•  ktmorr" 
hage,  and  thertfore  not  only  was  nothiof  to 
be  fieared  from  ity  but  an  adTantage  to  be 
gained ;  fbr,  had  there  been  any  tosion  of 
the  abdominal  vifMera,  a  reaction  wa*  esaea« 
ttal  to  permit  of  adhestve  inflammation 
setting  up  at  onoe  a  barrier  to  the  effusion 
of  the  contents  of  any  wounded  Tiseus  into 
the  peritoneal  codty.  Secondly.  The  re- 
action to  the  extent  that  it  occuned,  and 
the  npidity  with  which  it  was  produced, 
was  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fisoeni  of 
the  lAMlomcB  not  being  wounded,  and  there- 
fore we  were  enabled  early  to  employ  pur- 
gatire  medioinesaB  an  antiphlogistic  remedy ; 
while,  on  the  oontnry,  had  there  been  any 
Just  suspicion  of  Inftesttnal  injury,  purgatives 
would  have  been  most  injudicious,  however 
constipated  the  bowels  might  have  re- 
mained. Having  decided  in  our  mind  upon 
this  point,  the  treatment,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve, wu  meraly  to  coso^t  eonstitntional 
irritation»  as  if  ariamg  from  any  other  cause 
than  a  gun-shot  wound,  via*  to  remove  the 
topical  exciting  causes  of  irritation,  and  to 
allay  the  febrile  action  by  restoring  the 
secretions  to  their  natural  condition. 

In  evidence  of  the  eceentric  course  balls 
sometimes  take,  I  may  relate  another  case. 
Major  O.,  of  the  Artillery,  was  wounded  in 
a  duel;  the  ball  struck  him  about  the 
eighdi  rib  on  the  right  side,  and  made 
its  esit  as  nearly  as  posaiUe  at  the 
corresponding  spot  on  the  opposite  side. 
He  exclaimed  directly  he  was  shot  through 
the  body,  but  did  not  fell.  No  se- 
vere symptoms  followed,  as  spitting  of 
blood,  emphysema,  or  any  indication  of  the 
viscera  of  the  chest  being  wounded,  and 
nothing  retarded  hie  recovery  but  the  for- 
mation of  abscesses  in  tiie  course  of 
the  ball,  oaused  by  the  leather  in  which 
the  ball  had  been  enveloped,  and  the  piecea 
of  cloth  which  had  been  driven  in  with 
it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  might  be  supposed  that  the 
ball  should  be  extracted,  as  there  are  very 
many  instanoea  of  persons  in  whom  a  ball 
remains,  and  without  producing  any  ill  ef- 
fects from  its  presence*  I  remember  seeing 
Sir  Astley  CoG^^er  remove  a  baH  from  an 
offeer  of  the  Indian  Service,  who  had  been 
wounded  eighteen  years  before,  and  never 
suffered  after  the  first  effecta  of  the  wound, 
until  a  fortnight  previous  to  the  operation 
I  aUude  to*  When  riding  one  day  fai  the 
Bnk,  his  hone  plunged  aevsrriy,  and  threw 
him  upon  the  pommel  of  his  saddle;  the 


blow  gave  him  yreat  pain  at  the  time,  and 
continued  unsnitigated  Ibr  several  days.  & 
Astley  Cooper  was  sent  for,  who  found  & 
moveable  tuner  just  at  the  tuberosity  of  the 
i4^  ischium,  wUch  Sir  Astley  thought  wsft 
a  portion  of  that  process  broken  off.  He 
cut  down  upon  it,  and  reBSoved  a  pistol-ball^ 
wbwb  eighteen  years  before  had  entered  just 
by  the  posterior  and  inferior  spinous  process 
of  the  ikum,  and  had  worked  its  way  to  the 
position  from  whence  it  was  removed :  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  had  remained  qokscently 
embedded  in  a  eyst  of  lymph,  until  disturbed 
by  the  accident  resulting  from  the  restivencsa 
of  the  horse. 

You  may  observe,  gentlemen,  from  the 
history  of  these  cases,  and  their  results,  that 
there  is  nothing  specific  in  the  treatment  of 
**  simple  gun-slu>t "  wounds,  but  that  general 
surgi^  principles  an  as  applicable  to  them 
as  to  meehanical  lesions  firom  any  other 
cause,  which  produce  the  death  of  the  part 
inj««d. 

I  have  told  you,  gentlemen,  that  Mr  Hun- 
ter  denominated  it  a  *' compound  gun-shot 
wound  "  when  a  bone  was  fractured  by  the 
ball,  and  this  accident  mustalsobe  considered 
as  a  compound  fivctore,  as  there  must  ne* 
eessarily  be  an  external 'wound  communi- 
cating with  the  firsotured  extremities  of  Ifae 
bone.  But  even  without  the  fracture  of  a 
bone,  a  gun-shot  wound  may  be  considered 
as  compound,  or,  at  any  rate,  deviating 
from  the  simple  kind  I  have  just  described* 
For  instsnee,  when  a  ball  presses  upon  any 
important  part,  •  as  an  artery,  or  a  nerve,  in 
this  case  it  may  become  necessary  to  cut 
down  upon  it,  and  remove  it,  slthough,  gene- 
rally speaking,  but  little  advantage  is  gained 
by  seekhig  for  the  missile,  and  making  ind- 
siotts  for  that  purpose. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  by  a  ball,  the  case 
differs  but  little  from  compound  fracture 
from  any  other  cause,  beyond  the  impossi* 
bility  of  the  wound  uniting  by  adhesion,  for 
reasons  dlready  given,  and,  perhaps,  from, 
the  comminution  of  the  fractured  bone.  In 
such  eases,  aa  in  compound  firacture  from 
any  description  of  accident,  the  principal 
point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  limb  is 
to  be  amputated,  or  attempts  made  to  save 
it.  The  surgeon  decides  upon  this  point  by 
a  strict  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the 
accident,— as  to  the  extent  of  injury  of  the 
soft  parts,  lesion  of  arteriea  and  nerves,  or 
eomminution  of  bone ;  and  also  as  to  the  con- 
dition and  general  health  of  the  patient.  If 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of 
reparation  are  very  slight,  either  from  the 
severity  of  the  lesion,  or  from  the  want  of 
constitutional  power  to  support  the  proceaa^ 
the  limb  should  be  removed  m  soon  as  n« 
action  has  taken  place,  ahould  collapse  have 
resulted  from  the  wound.  It  is,  howevert 
often  a  difficult  matter  to  deddefbr  thebeston 
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such  ocemuonB  ;  for  it  not  vnfnquflntly  hap- 
p«H,  that  patiflBtiSBk  under  tbe  iMrotracted 
cflbrtB  >t  i^pantion,  whera  attempts  hsre 
I  to  save  a  limb.  And,  on  the 
iken  augeens  have  raoom* 
■ended  ampatation,  nnder  tbe  belief  that 
(Im  injvry  oould  not  be  repaired,  patients 
htrre  Ttfaated  to  submit  to  the  operation, 
saying  they  would  rather  die,  and  yet  ulti- 
mately have  peifeetly  reeot^oped :  this  only 
piOTCB  that  our  just  appreciation  of  the 
powers  of  nature  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
shrays  oorreet.  Last  smnmer,  I  was  re- 
(paiedto  meet  Mr.  F.  Tonlmtn,  of  Hadniey, 
to  sse  a  patient  who,  a  few  days  before,  had 
noeived  a  very  aef  ere  woond  on  tli^  upper 
extremity  of  the  left  homems*  under  dm 
iDllowing  drcumstaaoes : — He  wasvisitiDg 
a  public  garden,  to  witnew  a  display  of  fire* 
works,  and  while  looking  on,  he  felt  what 
he  deseribed  as  a  smart  blow  on  the  shoulder, 
as  if  siTock  by  a  stick,  and  on  putting  his 
ri^t  hand  to  the  part,  he  was  astonished  to 
find  it  eovered  with  blood.  He  immediately 
went  honoe,  and  sent  for  Mr.  F.  Toulmin^ 
firom  whom  I  have  devtred  the  loUowmg  ac- 
eoant  of  the  ease  i — 

"  I  saw  him  a  few  mimiteB  after  his  aniTal 
si  home,  end  found  that  he  had  raoeived  a 
severe  n^ed*  wound  through  the  deltoid 
■snsele ;  the  wound  was  fully  three  inches  in 
bicsdth,  and  had  separated  the  muade  from 
its  attaehaaent  to  the  bone,  to  which  1  rea* 
dily  passed  my  finger,  and  for  some  conside- 
rable distance  downwards,  but  could  not 
discover  any  fracture.  Tbe  arm  below  the 
wound  was  greatly  swoUen ;  there  was  no 
bsemorrhage,  but  the  patient  oomplained  of 
considerable  pain ;  sn  opiate  was  ordered, 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  arm  was 
ooreved  with  lint,  dipped  in  warm  water, 
and  surnwoded  with  oilsilk.  On  the  following 
day,  the  swelling  of  Uie  arm  had  oonsiderably 
^abated,  but  thore  was  a  high  degree  of  oon- 
atitutional  irritation  set  up.  CdooMland 
opium  were  ordered,  with  saline  draughts. 
During  the  night,  I  was  called  up  to  him. 
In  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
for  which  I  gave  him  an  additional  dose  of 
opium,  and  promised  to  visit  him  eariy  in 
the  morning.  At  eight  o'clock,  a.ic.,  I  saw 
him,  and  thought  I  could  feel  some  eztra- 
neoas  body;  I  therefore  msde  an  incision 
four  or  five  inches  below  the  original  wound, 
■ad  removed  a  piece  of  a  rough  iron  pot, 
about  throe  inches  square,  in  which  oom< 
hasHhlfs  had  been  plaoed,  and  which,  having 
burst,  had  prodaoed  the  wound  in  question. 
Xbe  iron  pot  having  been  placed  on  an  ele- 
▼ataon,  hsd  necessarily  taken  a  downward 
direotion.  A  phlegssonoos  erysipelatous* 
inflammation,  extending  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  hand,  followed  tke  injury;  this  waa 
nfievad  by  iaoinons  through  the  fascia, 
mhidi  were  made  anteriocly  uA  posteriorly, 


both  above  and  below  the  elbow,  with  great 
relief  to  the  patient."  (Dnrh^  thts  period 
I  had  frequently  seen  the  osse  with  Mr. 
Touhnin,  and  had  no  suspicion  of  the  hu- 
meras  being  fractured.)  "  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  in  the  attempt  to  rise  in  bed,  he 
felt  some&ing  give  way,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowiog  day  I  discovered  that  Uie  bone  was 
brokaa  at  its  upper  third,  and  the  fractured 
ends  much  dUplaeed.  After  dilating  the 
upper  and  original  wound,  and  remoTing 
some  portion  of  the  bene  with  a  saw  and 
bone-nippers,  wesoooeeded  (for  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper  was  in  attendance)  in  bringing  the 
ends  of  the  bone  in  perfect  apposition,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  splints,  vetsaned  them  so.  Tbe 
bone  quickly  united;  ▼arious  portions  of 
dress,  however,  for  some  time  continued  to 
pa«  through  the  wounds  in  the  upper  arm, 
and  some  small  exfoliations  oC  bone.  The 
pstient,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  was  able 
to  resume  Ins  business  of  a  publican,  and 
has  now  as  good  a  use  ef  his  ana  as  he  ever 
enjoyed." 

At  the  perwd  I  first  saw  the  patient,  I 
oon&ss  I  thought  there  was  consdenble 
doubt  whether  tbe  arm  would  be  aaved;  and 
wlmn  it  was  found  that  the  humerus  was 
fractured,  Mr.  Tonlmin  and  mysdf  both 
agreed  we  should  have  ceoosunended  smpu- 
tation  of  the  limb,  if  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tient would  have  rendered  the  operatioa 
admissible.  There  wss  some  doubt  enter- 
tained whether  or  not  the  arm  was  fractured  at 
the  time  of  the  injury, — my  opinion  is  that  it 
was;  and  I  am  inclinsd  to  attribute  the  failure 
in  the  detection  of  tiie  fraatore  to  ^e  portion 
of  iron  plate,  which  bad  so  completely  oo- 
▼ered  the  extremities  of  the  bone,  that  when 
the  fingers  had  been  passed  into  the  wound,  to 
seareh  for  extraneous  substances  (aa  had  been 
frequently  doneX  the  bone  eould  never  befelt ; 
and  moreover,  the  piece  of  iron  gave  to  the 
limb  a  degree  of  solidity  uAusual  in  cases  of 
fracture,  and  so  caused  a  further  difficulty 
in  tlie  deteotionof  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  subse- 
quent sadden  displacement  of  the  fractured 
bone  occurred  firom  the  loss  of  this  support 
upon  the  xemovsl  of  the  iron  plate.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  bone  ultimately 
united  was,  tome,  unexpected, consideringthe 
extent  of  injury  to  the  surrounding  soft 
parts,  v^ch  are  so  essential  to  tibe  formation 
of  the  provisional  bone ;  but  the  excellent 
eonstitutfon  of  tbe  pstient  overcasae  all  dift- 
culties,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  hia 
local  injury. 

•  When  a  gna-shot  wound  is  cossplieated 
with  a  division  of  aa  artery,  atteaded  wiHi 
severe  bleeding,  the  case  requifes  precisely 
the  same  treataient  as  iiqury  to  arteries 
from  other  causes,  namely,  that  the  hamer- 
rhage  must  be  stayed,  either  by  tying  the 
tcskI  at  the  wound,  or  onttiBg  down  upon 
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it  above  the  seat  of  faijniy ;  or  if»  as  there 
may  be,  too  great  a  destmetUm  of  parts  to 
lead  to  a  hope  of  lestoratioD,  the  limb  mut 
be  ampntatod  at  onee.  Sach  remarkt  refer 
to  the  occarrence  of  bleeding  immediately 
on  the  infliction  of  the  wound ;  bnt  secon- 
dary hsmonrhages  often  occnr  during  the 
process  of  separation  of  the  dead  from  the 
living  parts — a  process  inseparable  from  the 
reparation  of  a  gnn-shot  wound.  Under 
these  oircomstances,  whether  the  artery  is 
to  be  tied  above  the  slough,  or  the  limb 
amputated,  depends  preoiiely  upon  the  same 
surgical  principles  as  regulate  the  practice 
in  bleeding  arteries  from  other  causes.  The 
constitutional  powers  of  the  patient  must  de- 
cide the  point.  If  it  be  determined  to  apply 
artifidai  means  to  check  the  bleeding,  and  to 
attempt  to  save  the  limb,  a  ligature  should 
at  once  be  applied  to  the  artery,  for  1  have 
never  seen  any  good  aoerue  from  the  appli- 
cation of  styptics,  pressure,  or  any  other 
half  measures,  which,  if  they  fail,  as  they 
generally  do,  a  recurrence  of  bleeding  is 
likely  to  place  your  patient  in  a  condition 
beyond  recovery  from  any  means  you  may 
afterwards  adopt. 

I  shall  be  able  more  fully  to  explain  this 
doctrine  when  spealdng  of  amputations. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  gun-ahot  wounds, 
how  generally  arteries  escape  being  wounded 
by  balls  which  will  almost  dissect  them 
from  all  surrounding  structures,  and  yet 
leave  them  intact.  This  has  been  attributed 
principally  to  their  elasticity.  It  is  also 
•equally  wonderfril  that  when  arteries  are 
torn  asunder  by  shot,  how  little  blood  is 
lost ;  perhaps  only  a  few  drops  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  the  vessel  often  becomes  per- 
manently obliterated  by  the  same  process  as 
doses  it  upon  the  application  of  a  ligature. 
When  balls  penetrate  the  cavities^  the  symp- 
toms immediately  arising  form  the  best 
proofs  of  whether  or  not  the  viscera  con- 
tained within  them  be  wounded,  and  gene- 
rally the  discharges  from  the  wound  Saxow 
light  upon  this  subject. 

In  injuries  of  the  head,  the  symptoms 
arisihg  from  gan-shot  wounds,  and  the 
appropriate  treatment  to  be  adopted,  so 
completely  correspond  with  injuries  from 
any  other  cause,  that  I  shdl  defer  speaking 
of  them  until  I  arrive  at  the  subject  of 
injuries  to  the  skuU,  in  the  course  of  my 
lectures. 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax,  injury  to  the  viscera 
is  more  decidedly  marked,  both  as  to  extent 
and  danger,  than  in  wounds  of  the  head ; 
and  bleeding  is  the  prindpal  symptom  to  be 
attended  to,  whether  issuing  from  the  wound 
itself,  or  coughed  up  with  expectoration :  and 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  expelled,  so 
is  the  danger  to  be  dreaded.  It  does  not, 
however,  necesaarily  follow  that  the  lungs 
are  wounded  because  bkwd  is  expelled  s  aa  a 


ball,  in  its  passage  through  the  chest,  may 
not  actually  enter  the  lung,  and  yet  pradnoe 
lesion  of  its  vessels.  But  under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  bleeding  is  not  immediate 
nor  profuse,  and  is  unattended  with  violent 
dyspnoea.  Under  all  drcumstances  of 
wounds  of  the  chest  the  great  desideratum 
is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  Uood  sent  to 
the  lungs ;  this  object  is  attained  by  bleed- 
ing, which  must  be  most  fredy  employed, 
repeating  it  to  the  utmost  that  it  can  be 
carried  so  long  ss  blood  is  coughed  up,  and 
the  dyspnoea  urgent.  The  patient  should 
be  kept  cool,  perfectly  quiet,  and  in  a  state 
approaching  nausea  by  tartarised  antimony 
and  opium.  I  place  great  reliance  on  the 
use  of  opium,  as,  by  allaying  irritation,  and 
indodng  sleep,  it  keeps  the  lungs  in  the 
greatest  state  oif  quietude  which  can  be  pro- 
dooed.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  during 
sleep  both  respiration  and  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  are  greatly  diminiahed,  and  there- 
fore is  this  treatment  indicated.  A  broad 
roller  ahould  be  implied  around  the  diest, 
taking  care  not  to  cover  the  wound,  and  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  such  a  pontioa 
SB  to  frualitate  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
opening  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
hemorrhage  from  that  source.  Should 
reaction  take  place,  and  iMemoptysis  recur 
even  after  aU  these  means  have  been 
adopted,  the  lancet  must  be  again  called  into 
requidtion,  even  to  the  verge  of  danger  from, 
its  use,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  channel 
left  of  saving  the  patient  from  suffocation. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  shot 
through  the  lungs  at  the  battle  of  Ortbes, 
owes  his  life  to  the  sdentific  daring  of  the 
surgeon  under  whose  care  he  fortunately  for 
himself  fell.  Directly  blood  has  ceased  to 
flow  from  the  wound  it  may  be  dosed  by 
nmple  dresdng ;  and  if,  also,  hemoptys^ 
has  ceased,  cooling  addulated  fluids  may  be 
sparingly  given,  containing  nitrate  of  potash, 
or  some  other  neutrd  sdt.  If,  daring  the 
treatment,  the  patient  fainto  from  bleeding, 
the  surgeon  may  safely  pass  his  finger  into 
the  wound  to  seardi  for  any  extraneous 
body  which  may  have  intruded,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  necessary  carefully  to  enlarge  the 
wound  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  for  its 
extraction.  The  enlarging  of  the  wound 
may  also  be  advisable  when  a  large  quantitj 
of  blood  is  extravasated  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura,  which  would  be  indicated  by  an 
increasing  sense  of  weight  and  oppression, 
as  wdl  as  by  the  dulness  on  percusdon, 
bronchophony,  tubular  breathing,  &c. :  em- 
physema, dso,  mi^t  lead  to  this  neceadty. 
The  after-treatment  I  need  not  dwell  on,  as 
4t  must  be  regulated  by  the  peculiarities 
which  offer  themadvea  in  each  individual 
caae,  the  great  object  being  not  too  early  to 
allow  your  patient  to  indulge  in  any  luxury  of 
diet,  dtbough,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  powers 
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of  the  constitatioii  must  bo  maintained,  to 
pterent  the  Uability  to  dropdcal  effnsiona 
foUowin^  the  severe  depletion  which  has 
been  required. 

Gnn-shot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  lead  to 
the  most  important  considerations,  and  per- 
haps I  may  say  offer  greater  difficulties  to 
the  surgeon,  in  forming  just  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  conclusions,  than  wounds  of  the 
head  or  thorax,  in  oonseqaenoe  of  its  sixe 
being  less  determined,  its  parietea  being 
made  up  chiefly  of  muscles,  while  the  cavities 
of  the  head  and  chest  are  much  more  definite, 
from  the  quantity  of  bone  which  constitute 
their  walls.  In  the  firm,  contracted,  bony, 
and  fixed  parietes  of  the  head,  slight  depres- 
sion, effusion,  or  any  change  which  tends  to 
oocnpy  space,  immediately  produces  such 
marked  functional  disturbance  as  to  be 
readily  nHX)gnised ;  but  the  abdominal  cavity 
admits  of  great  increase  or  diminution  of  its 
capacity  without  any  immediate  effects  being 
produced  upon  the  important  viscera  con- 
tained within  it,  or  any  decided  indications 
of  the  extent  of  damage  sustained. 

Gnn-shot  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  as, 
indeed,  injuries  from  the  application  of 
violence  from  any  other  cause,  are  to  be 
considered  under  the  following  heads. 

Ist.  Simple  eontuHon  qf  the  abdominal 
parietet. — This  kind  of  accident  frequently 
oecurs  to  civilians  in  their  daily  occupations 
and  hboors,  but  mu9t  be  a  rare  condition  to 
result  from  a  gun-shot  wound,  although  such 
eircumstaxioefl  are  recorded  as  resulting  from 
the  mere  wind  of  balls,  in  which  I  place  but 
Ettle  faith,  for  I  once  saw  near  Bayonne  a 
32-pound  shot  pass  between  the  thighs  of  an 
artiUery  officer  while  he  was  in  the  act  of 
**  laying"  a  gun,  and  knocked  the  tail  of  his 
coat  off  behind  him.  The  shot  was  fired 
from  a  frigate  lying  in  the  river  not  more 
than  two  hundred  yards  from  him,  and  if 
the  wind  of  a  shot  could  do  anything,  the 
gaUant  Colonel  would  not,  I  think,  be  able 
to  boast  of  the  fine  family  he  has  now  such 
reason  to  be  proud  of.  Contusions  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  from  whatever  cause 
they  may  occur,  are  to  be  treated  with 
finnentations,  rest,  and  general  antiphlogistic 
mesns,  which  wiU  be  pretty  generally  found 
sufficient  to  restore  the  patient  to  health: 
but  this  must  not  be  expected  to  prove  the 
mvariable  result.  Urgent  symptoms  may 
Ibllow,  even  collapse  result,  so  as  to  render 
it  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  correct  diag- 
nosis :  under  such  a  difficulty  the  prognosis 
must  be  withheld  until  reaction  has  taken 
l^aoe,  to  produce  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  apply  warmth,  or  even  administer  stimuli. 

When  the  natural  action  of  the  heart  is 
restored,  the  general  heat  of  the  bodyre- 
tomed,  and  dl  fear  of  relapse  removed, 
there  will  be  sufficient  reason  to  consider 
flie  injuiy  as  merely  appertaining  to  the 


parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  without  lesion 
of  any  of  the  viscera.  But  still  considerable 
precaution  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
the  liability  to  peritonitis  after  these  acci- 
dents. Therefore  recumbent  posture,  and  a 
strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  should  be 
enjoined,  for  a  surgeon  is  culpable  who 
would  allow  symptoms  of  inflammation  to 
appear,  and  then  apply,  as  remedy,  what 
might  have  been  previously  employed  as-  a 
preventive. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  are 
wounded  without  either  protrusion  or  injury 
to  its  contents,  there  is  but  little  difference 
to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  from  what 
has  been  recommended  under  their  mere 
contusion ;  but  there  is  often  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  whether  the  peritoneum,  ^r 
even  any  viscus  be  injured,  especially  if  there 
be  no  signs  of  collapse  concomitant  with  the 
injury.  A  finger  should  be  passed  into  the 
wound  to  examine  ita  depth,  and  the  direc- 
tion the  ball  has  taken,  every  extraneous 
substance  removed,  and  a  light  poultice  laid 
over  the  abdomen.  Purgatives  should  be 
avoided  until  aU  apprehension  of  injury  to 
the  intestines  has  subsided,  and  then  the 
only  object  to  be  attained  is  the  healing  of 
the  wound,  which  may  be  hastened  by 
judicious  topical  and  constitutional  remedies. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  extent  of  injury 
which  has  been  sustained  from  wounds  of 
the  abdomen,  is  sometimes  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  as  I  will  illustrate  by  the 
following  case,  in  which  I  formed  a  wrong 
prognosis,  although  I  followed  the  principles 
I  have  laid  down. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to 
see  a  gentleman  who  had,  about  an  hour 
before  I  saw  him,  been  shot  by  an  as- 
sassin. He  had  just  got  into  bed  as  I 
arrived  at  his  house,  and  I  had  therefore  the 
opportunity  of  immediate  examination.  I 
found  Mr.  D.  perfectly  free  from  any  symp- 
tom  approaching  to  ooUapse,  his  countenance 
was  natural  and  lively,  the  temperature  of 
his  body  normal,  his  pulse  unaffected ;  and 
he  complained  of  no  more  pain  than  was 
inseparable  from  a  flesh  wound  so  recently 
inflicted.  Upon  examination  I  found  a 
wound  in  the  back,  where  the  ball  had  en- 
tered, situated  about  the  angle  of  the  7th  or 
8th  rib ;  I  passed  my  finger  into  the  wound 
to  seardi  for  the  ball  or  any  extraneous  sub- 
stance, but  could  not  detect  anything,  nor 
any  indication  of  the  bullet  having  passed 
into  the  chest.  No  counter  opening,  no  air 
passing,  no  emphysema,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, spitting  of  blood,  or  any  dangerous 
symptom  whatever.  At  this  moment  another 
surgeon,  who  had  also  been  sent  for,  entered 
the  room,  and  we  proceeded  to  examine  the 
body  more  generally  to  discover,  if  we  could, 
the  course  ^e  ball  had  tsken,  when  on  the 
fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  dose  to  the  um- 
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bilicat»  w«  detected  a  hard  aabetanoe  Im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  which  waa  divided 

with  a  oommou  lancet  by  Mr. ,  and 

the  piatid-biillet  rolled  out.  The  qiiestioD 
now  arose  aa  to  the  probable  coarae  the  ball 
bad  taken,  and  I  gave  it  aa  my  opinion,  in 
tlie  strongect  terms,  that  the  ball  had  noc 
flDtered  either  the  chest  or  the  abdomen,  aa 
from  the  complete  absence  of  any  symptom 
of  collapse,  it  was  quite  certain  no  impor- 
tant organ  was  wounded,  but  I  said  that  I 
inspected  a  rib  was  broken,  as  he  had  a 
alight  catch  in  his  respiration.  The  next 
day  the  patient  was  not  so  well ;  he  became 
restless,  and  complained  of  uneasiness  rather 
than  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  most 
vigorous  antiphlogistic  means  were  adopted 
by  letting  of  blood.  Not  a  symptom  of 
collapse  supervened ;  the  bowels  were  freely 
opened,  the  secretions  were  performed,  but 
in  less  than  a  week  he  died.  On  examina- 
tion of  the  body  it  was  found  the  ball  had 
passed  through  the  posterior  and  inferior 
angle  of  the  diest,  between  the  base  of  the 
lung  and  diaphragm,  without  touching  the 
lung,  so  that  it  probably  made  its  transit 
during  the  act  of  expiration ;  it  then  passed 
through  the  diaphragm,  skirted  the  stomach, 
perforated  the  great  omentum  between 
the  stomach  and  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  and,  without  wounding  a  single  viscus, 
lodged  in  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  so  that,  although  I  was  wrong  in  my 
conlectufe  as  to  the  baU  not  having  entered 
the  great  cavities,  I  was  quite  correct  in  my 
views  of  no  vital  organ  being  wounded,  and 
who  could  have  believed  the  ball  to  have 
taken  the  course  which  it  did,  without 
wounding  either  the  lungs,  or  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera?  About  a  pound  of  blood 
was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
but  no  signs  of  inflammation,  which  had 
probably  been  prevented  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  had  been  abstracted.  Another 
case,  which  I  witnessed  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war,  offers  so  strong  a  contrast  to  this, 
that,  I  think,  without  fear  of  suffering  the 
imputation  of  seeking  military  eclat,  I  may 
venture  to  recite  it.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Perenees,  a  sergeant,  sitting  by  a  road  side, 
attracted  my  attention  from  his  pallid  and 
pitiable  countenance.  I  asked  him  where  he 
was  wounded,  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  he 
said  he  was  shot  in  the  body.  There  was  a 
hut  close  by,  and  I  had  him  carried  in :  we 
stripped  him,  and  found  a  small  valvular 
discoloured  opening  just  below  the  umbili- 
cus ;  nothing  exuded  from  the  wound  but  a 
drop  of  blood.  The  surface  of  his  whole 
body  was  cold,  although  he  complained  of 
the  sensation  of  great  internal  heat,  his  pulse 
could  scarcely  be  felt,  his  abdomen  was  be- 
coming tympanitic,  and  death  was  stemped 
on  every  feature  of  his  countenance.  He 
was  wrapped  up  in  warm  blankets,  and  I 


left  him.  I  went  the  next  day  to  see  him, 
as  we  had  not  moved  far  from  the  spot,  and 
found  that  he  had  never  rallied  for  one  in- 
stant, but  had  died  in  considerable  pain 
about  ten  houn  after  I  had  left  him.  Such 
are  the  symptoma  I  have  Invariably  seen 
follow  wounds  of  the  abdominal  viscera  ;  auch 
a  sequel  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed 
in  cases  of  hernia,  when  ike  intestine  has 
given  way,  or  has  been  accidentally  wounded 
in  the  division  of  the  stricture. 

When  the  viscera  protrude  through  a 
wound  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  the 
propriety  of  returning  them  depends  upon 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  found; 
they  may  be  wounded,  or  have  been  so  long 
exposed  to  the  air  as  to  be  unfitted  to  be 
restored  to  their  natural  cavity.  In  gun- 
shot wounds  they  are  very  liable  to  be  torn, 
but  when  the  wound  of  the  abdomen  has 
been  inflicted  by  a  cutting  instrument,  the 
viscera  more  frequently  escape  lesion, 
though  they  often  become  protruded  through 
the  opening,  which,  indeed,  sometimes  re* 
quires  to  be  dilated  before  the  intestine  can 
be  returned. 

When  the  intestines  are  wounded,  as  well 
as  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  by  a  shot, 
there  is  generaUy  little  left  for  the  surgeon 
to  do ;  but  the  treatment  which  alone  can 
avail  in  these  cases  is  so  precisely  similar  to 
what  is  to  be  followed  in  strangulated 
hernia,  when  the  intestine  has  given  way 
either  from  sloughing  or  ulceration,  that  I 
shall  postpone  the  account  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  to  be  adopted  until  I  treat  of 
hernia  especially. 

The  last  class  of  injury  to  the  abdomen  I 
have  to  describe  is,  that  in  which  the  viscera 
are  raptured  without  afty  wound  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.  A  spent  ball  is  the 
most  likely  kind  of  injury  to  produce  such 
an  effect.  They  are  not  uncommon  acci- 
dents to  meet  with  either  in  military  or  civH 
practice,  but  offer  little  hope  of  remedial 
assistance. 

The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the 
rupture  of  an  intestine,  or,  indeed,  any  of 
the  important  viscera,  from  a  blow  on  the 
abdomen,  are  usually  sufficiently  well 
marked  to  point  out  the  precise  nature  of 
the  injuiy  which  has  been  sustained.  From 
a  state,  perhaps  of  robust  health,  the  patient 
is  at  once  reduced  to  the  most  hopeless 
stete  of  prostration ;  the  cold  sweat  which 
overspreads  his  body,  the  ghastly  anxiety  of 
the  countenance,  the  scarcely  to  be  felt 
pulse,  and  the  patient's  own  conviction  of 
approaching  death,  all  forebode  the  fatelity 
of  the  injury ;  and  one  of  the  common  ex- 
pressions of  the  sufferer  is,  that  all  medical 
efforts  are  in  vain,  for  that  he  feels  "  struck 
by  death.''  Such  urgent  symptoms,  perhaps 
somewhat  less  violent  in  degree  tbain  what  I 
have  described,   do,    however,    sometimes 
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I  upon  A  Uow  on  the 
witlMat  any  rapture  of  » -viieof  Wing  oc« 
cwrred ;  iaideed*  mnny  euae  are  on  iccord  d 
perMMU  having  ikopped  down  dead,  from 
only  a  aUght  nnexpectod  hlow  on  the  aero- 
bicBlas  oordia,  and  withont  the  canan  <d 
dnth  heing  aftenmrda  appannt :  ao  aome- 
times  doea  a  blow  produce  laoUapae  imme- 
diately on  the  infliction«  the  effecta  of  whicht 
however,  are  transitory,  and  re-aelion  oomea 
an,  eilfaer  spontaDeoiiBly,  or  by  the  «a«s- 
taoMe  of  atintnli ;  therefore  n  anrgeon  ia  not 
alwaya  in  theae  caaea  to  oonaider  eoUapae  aa 
ladiatiTe  of  a  hopeleaa  atmte.  In  aach 
eaaea  aa  theae  in  which  le-aetion  takea  plaoa» 
the  antiphlogiatic  regtmen  ahoold  be 
adopted,  ao  aeon  aa  the  polae  and  return  of 
tiie  natnral  wannth  of  the  body  point  oat 
Oe  reatoraition  of  the  ntal  powen;  and  thin 
with  the  view  of  pamventing^  pentoneal  in* 
iaramation,  whieh  ia  v>  lilflBly  to  feUow. 
Airging,  however,  ia  not  to  be  the  veana 
employed  for  anbdning,  or  rather  keeping 
down  inflammatory  actkm;  for  afaenld  an 
inteatine  have  reeeived  an^  an  iqiory  ikom 
the  blow  aa  to  tend  to  it&  atoerationy  aU 
though  it  may  not  have  mptttred  it,  the 
employment  of  pargativca  by  increaahBg 
tiie  periataltio  motion  of  the  bowela,  would 
disturb  the  meana  by  whidi  nature  re- 
paira  the  hnrt  which  the  inteatiae  had 
BBoeiveSL.  So  that  I  ihoold  say,  in  caaea 
of  auppowd  rupture  of  inteatine  without  a 
wound  in  the  parietea  of  the  abdomen, — ^in 
caaes  of  wonnded  and  protruded  inteatine, 
—in  caaea  of  ukenrted  inteatine,  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,— or  even  in  the  caie  of  uleera- 
twn  of  a  bowel,  cauaed  by  protracted 
diroutc  inflammation ;  in  all,  pui;gatlvea 
ahonld  be  avoided,  at  leaat,  until  time  haa 
been  given  for  nature  to  exert  her  efibrta, 
ondistarbed,  to  repair  the  direful  injury, 
although  in  eadi,  ahould  re-action  oome  on, 
die  antiphlogiatic  plan  muat  bo  adopted. 
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LSCTUBX  VI. 

Ugubud  aneuriam-'IAgature  qf  external 
iliac  artery  —  Delirium  —  Secondary 
hamorrhage —  Cure. 
Gbrtlumbn, — I  propose  to-day  to  draw 
your  attention  to  a  very  interesting  case 
wluch  has  been  a  long  time  under  your  ob- 
aervation,  the  conmderation  of  which  I  have 
purposely  deferred,  in  order  that  the  case 


might  come  near  to  ita  tBrmination.  I 
aUude  to  a  patient  named  James  Roberta, 
in  whom  I  tied  the  eztomal  iliac  artery  a 
long  tiuke  ago.  He  waa  admitted  on  Jan. 
5th  of  the  present  year,  with  the  foUowing 
history :— ^ix  months  aince  he  waa  run  over 
by  a  carriage,  which  caused  a  wound  of  the 
Iq;  and  foot.  This  had  nothing  to  do,  how- 
ever, with  the  diseaae  for  which  he  was  now 
admitted.  Soon  after  leaving  the  hospital 
he  foU  pulsaiUm  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  thigh,  unattended  with  pain.  About 
two  montha  ainoe  (about  four  months,  that 
ia,  after  he  first  noticed  the  pulsation)  he 
obaerved  for  die  firat  time  an  enlargement, 
but  aa  these  waa  no  pain  he  continued  to 
work  as  usual  up  to  five  days  previona  to 
hie  admission:  the  pain  then  became  ao 
sevese  aa  to  oblige  him  to  lay  up.  When 
admitted  ha  had  a  large  pulsating  tumor, 
apparently  commencing  high  up  in  the 
fomoral  arteiy,  probably  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  common  fomoral,  or  just  at 
the  division  into  the  superficial  and  deep 
vessels.  The  tumor,  when  first  seen  by 
me  several  weeks  befose  his  admisaion,  wai 
distinctly  aneuriamal,  flat,  and  about  3  or 
3i  inchea  in  diameter,  pulsating  atnmg^, 
and  quite  aoft,  aa  if  without  co^ulum;  it 
extended  a  little  to  the  outaide  of  the  liz^  of 
the  artery,  but  chiefly  to  the  inside,  le«ving 
a  small  space  free  below  Fonpart'a  ligament. 
I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  have  the 
operation  performed,  but  he  repeatedly  r». 
fused  to  come  into  the  ho^tal.  It  under- 
went sudden  increase  of  siae,  with  great 
pain,  five  daya  before  his  admission,  and 
within  the  laat  thirty^aix  Jiours  had  maeb 
increased,  espedaUy  upwards.  Observe 
here  the  order  in  which  the  symptoms 
followed  one  another,  for  they  do  not 
invariably  occur  thus.  First,  you  see  pnl^ 
sation  was  noticed,  not  attended  by  pain ; 
then  a  tumor  appeared;  and  lastly  pain 
came  on,  aa  if,  when  the  tumor  had  beoome 
much  diatended,  it  had  produced  pain  by  ita 
pressure  on  the  nerves. 

On  admission  it  waa  very  prominent  for  a 
considerable  apace,  and  altogether  waa  about 
five  inchea  in  each  direction,  being  folt 
within  the  pelvia  for  about  an  inch  above 
Ponpart'a  hgament,  and  it  contained  a  litUc 
solid  coagulum.  The  pain  was  very  great, 
so  that  he  had  not  slept  §ox  three  nights, 
and  his  tongue  was  white,  and  the  puke 
quick. 

The  pain  in  these  eases  variea,  and  de- 
pends in  some  meaaure  upon  the  aituatien 
of  the  tumor.  Aneurism  of  this  part  of 
the  thigh  may  be  in  t|)e  eommon  femoral 
artery  below  the  origin  of  the  epigastric  and 
circumflex  ilii  arteries,  or  it  may  involve 
these  vessels,  or  it  may  commence  lower 
down  at  the  point  where  the  deep  femoral 
vessel  is  given  off  from  the  common  trunk, 
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or  in  the  loperfidal  femoral  below  this 
point ;  and  ita  situation  in  one  or  other  of 
these  parts  materially  influences  the  snpply 
of  blood  capable  of  being  sent  to  the  fNurt 
below  after  an  operation  has  been  performed, 
and  affects  also  the  chances  of  soocess  of 
such  operation,  as  the  blood  passes  more  or 
less  freely  into  the  anearismal  sac.  Tlie 
tamor  in  this  case  appears  td  have  com- 
menced abont  the  dirision  of  the  tmnk  into 
its  superficial  and  deep  branches,  and  as  the 
disease  proceeded,  it  finally,  as  yon  haye 
seen,  ascended  till  it  passed  upwards  under 
Poupart's  ligament. 

llie  sudden  increase  of  size  which  tiie 
swelling  underwent  is  a  circumstance  not 
unfrequently  observed.  You  would  expect 
a  rapid  enlargement  to  take  place  some- 
times if  the  disease  were  a  true  aneurism, 
when  the  inner  coats  of  the  artery,  having 
been  distended  to  the  greatest  extent  of 
which  they  were  capable,  at  last  burst  sud- 
denly, and  thus  formed  a  false  one.  But 
it  is  more  common  (at  a  later  period  how- 
ever), when  a  circumscribed  aneurism  having 
gained,  as  it  were,  all  the  cellular  tissue  in 
its  neighboarhood,  to  form  its  coats,  can 
dilate  no  more,  and  bursting,  becomes 
difiused.  In  illustration  of  this  you  may 
remember  a  case  which  was  in  the  hospital 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  under  my  care, 
where  a  very  sudden  increase  took  place  in 
an  aneurism  in  the  ham,  so  that  the  tumor 
on  the  patient's  admittance  into  the  hospital, 
extended  half  way  down  the  calf  and  some 
way  up  the  thigh,  and  nearly  round  the 
knee.  I  tried  pressure,  but  it  was  not  well 
borne,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  tumor 
obliged  me  to  tie  the  artery  without  delay, 
by  which  the  disease  was  cured,  and  the  large 
tumor  nearly  absorbed,  when  he  left  the 
house.  If  the  enlargement  be  very  rapid,  gan- 
grene of  the  limb  (if  the  aneurism  be  seated 
in  an  extremity)  may  take  place  on  account  of 
the  collateral  circulation  being  interfered  with 
by  this  diffusion.  Such  an  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  patient  from  whom  this  prepa« 
ration  of  popliteal  aneurism  was  taken,  and 
he  was  obliged  in  consequence  to  lose  his 
leg.  The  account  given  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  museum  is,  "enormous  aneurism  of 
the  thigh  ;  the  artery  and  vein  may  be  seen 
lying  on  the  tibial<  side  of  the  tumor,  and 
the  popliteal  nerve  close  to  the  incision 
(made  in  the  centre  of  the  posterior  aspect 
to  show  its  structure)  between  it  and  the 
blood-vessels.  At  the  time  of  the  operation 
the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  certainly 
known,  but  the  limb  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Keate,  as  mortification  was  beginning  in  the 
toes  from  the  pressure  of  the  aneurism  on 
the  vessels.  The  tumor  was  by  some 
supposed  to  be  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it 
was  it  was  quite  firm  and  presented  no  pul- 
sation, except  where  the  artery  passed  over 


its  tarfiiee."  This  preparation  illustratet. 
the  two  drcamstanees  of  the  sapervention 
of  gangrene  below  the  diaeaae,  and  of  the* 
complete  change  which  may  take  place  in 
the  appearance  of  the  tomor.  You  may. 
see  that  it  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of.  a. 
largs  mass  of  solid  ooagulnm,  diffused  with- 
out a  regular  sac,  and  without,  as  yon  have 
heard,  any  positive  indication  of  the  nature 
ofthesweUing. 

The  next  remark  I  will  make  is  rsspect-* 
ing  the  great  increase  of  pain  which,  in  these 
cases,  is  often  most  intense,  and  sometimes 
gives  rise  to  so  much  constitutional  dis*. 
turbanoe,  that  you  might  be  led  to  suppoae' 
that  the  patient  was  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  fbver :  but  you  must  distinguish  between 
the  two  conditions,  as  the  existence  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  arising  from  pain  it 
no  reason  why  the  operation  should  not  be 
performed.  In  the  first  case  of  aneurism  on 
which  I  operated,  a  femoral  aneurism,  the 
patient  suffered  extreme  pain,  so  that  he 
hardly  slept  at  all  for  three  weeks  before  his 
admittance,'  and  he  had  a  pulse  of  120,  with 
frequent  rigors;  but  believing  that  these 
symptoms  were  from  pain,  and  not  from, 
fever,  I  tied  the  artery,  which  was  enlai^ed 
for  some  distance  above  the  tumor.  After, 
the  artery  was  tied,  the  patient  dechred  he 
was  "in  heaven,"  compared  with  his  con- 
dition beforehand,  and  slept  as  he  imd  not 
done  for  AiU  tliree  weeks  preceding  the  ope* 
ration.  The  poor  fellow  died  five  yeara 
afterwards  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  If  actual  fover  be  present,  however, 
the  operation  must  not  be  performed. 
'  Here,  then,  was  an  anenrismal  tumor,  in- 
creasing suddenly  and  to  a  great  extent,  and 
by  the  pain  attending  it  producing  much 
constitutional  disturbance;  a  case  not  permit- 
ting any  delay,  and  I  accordinglv  operated 
upon  him  directly.  Our  notes  tell  us,  "  the 
operation  was  performed  about  an  hour  aftec 
his  admission.  The  usual  curved  incision 
about  four  inches  long  was  made  throtii^h  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  the  vesaei  easily 
exposed,  and  an  aneurism  needle  w^'.s  passed 
readilyaround  it,  as  it  seemed,  without  torce." 
I  made  the  incision  through  the  abdominal 
parietes  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  in  preferenco*^  to  the  one 
directed  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  as  the  former 
puts  it  in  your  power  to  enlarge  the  wound » 
by  extending  your  incision  at  the  outer  end, 
a  proceeding  which  may  be  necessary  if  the 
artery  cannot  be  tied  low  down ;  and  when  mo- 
dified it  allotrs  you,  if  it  should  be  necessary* 
to  tie  even  the  common  iliac  artery,  an  opera- 
tion which  has  been  performed  with  success. 
*'  At  the  moment  of  the  point  ot  tiie  D?edle 
coming  through  the  sheath  at  the  oui>idG," 
the  notes  go  on  to  say,  **  arterial  blood  waa 
seen  to  come  out  in  a  stream  from  withia 
the  sheath ;  an  artery  of  some  si/.e  lay  on. 
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Oe  dmth,  pusing  down  to  it  apptrentlj 
ftom  tlie  epigaitric,  and  nn  npwards  asftur  at 
tte  iliacartery  wasawa ;  bat  the  blood  didnot 
eoasa  in  a  jet,  as  if  from  any  fend,  bat  in  a 
oontinned  flow  mieh  aa  might  be  expected  if 
the  sheath  was  raised  from  the  artery  by  a 
pcokmgation  of  the  anearismal  sac,  throagh 
wlueh  the  course  of  the  needle  woald  ran. 
After  some  examination  the  ligature  was  left 
donble,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  tumor  being 
^iparently  qaite  stopped  when  the  ligatures 
were  each  drawn  upwards  on  the  finger,  they 
were  tied  as  far  apart  from  each  other  as 
tiiey  would  allow.  The  bleeding  seemed  by 
tfus  to  be  stopped.  On  further  examination, 
however,  it  seemed  that  there  was  still  some, 
though  mnch  diminished,  pulsation  in  the 
aneoriam ;  and  therefore  another  ligature 
was  carried  round  the  iliac  artery  an  inch 
and  a  half  higher  up,  and  as  the  artery  was 
dilated  to  nearly  twice  its  usual  sise,  much 
of  the  sheath  (with  the  artery  lying  on  it) 
wu  tied  by  the  single  silk,  which  gave  more 
pain  than  before,  and  qaite  stopped  the 
anearismal  pulse." 

It  is  rather  a  startling  occurrence  to  have 
arterial  blood  coming  out  in  a  full  stream 
daring  an  operation  upon  any  of  the  large 
arteries,  and  it  made  myself  and  colleagues 
naturaUy  anxious  to  discover  the  cause. 
Bleeding  may  come  from  the  artery  under 
operation,  if  its  ooata  are  rendered  easily 
keerable  and  thin  by  disease,  and  should 
happen  to  yield  while  the  needle  is  being 
passed  around  the  Tessel.  This  could  not 
hare  been  the  case  in  our  patient,  I  belieYC, 
ss  I  did  not  use  an  amoont  of  force  in 
pas^g  the  needle  sufficient  to  have  rap- 
tared  the  coats,  unless  they  were  veryfiragUe 
indeed.  Agsin,  if  an  arterial  branch  coming 
off  within  the  sheath  should  happen  to  be 
wounded  jut  at  its  origin,  it  woald  bleed 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  tfa^  the  parent 
artery  itself  would  if  it  were  wounded  there, 
lliere  was,  as  I  have  said,  an  artery  run- 
ning saperiScially  on  the  sheath ;  the  bleed- 
ing  did  not  come  from  that,  however,  and  it 
VIS  not  likely  that  another  branch  was  given 
off  so  close.  I  cannot  in  any  way  satis- 
betorily  account  for  the  bsemorrhage,  but 
the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
snenrism  sent  a  prolongation  up  the  back  of 
the  dieath,  and  that  the  opening  this  above 
where  any  tumor  was  visible,  gave  rise  to 
the  bleeding. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  hemorrhage 
that  I  tied  the  artery  both  above  and  below 
the  point  from  which  it  appeared  tocome,  both 
in  case  there  should  be  a  tear  in  the  coats  or 
a  wounded  branch,  and  to  render  the  artery 
secure  from  ulceration ;  as,  if  separated  much 
from  its  connections,  it  would  have  been  un- 
asfe  to  have  pot  only  one  ligature  at  the  centre 
of  the  part  where  insulated  by  the  blood  of  the 
aaeorism  and  by  the  operation.  The  ligatures 


being  seeurad  you  saw  there  was  still "  some 
pulsatioa"  remaining  in  the  anearism.  This 
agaio  was  a  drcamstanoe  we  could  not  satis- 
fiMBtorily  aocoont  for.  Was  there  a  double 
vessel,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Shaw 
where  there  were  two  superficial  femoral 
arteries  in  one  sheath  ?  Unless  this  was  the 
case,  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  it  is  by 
supposing  that  the  pulsation  depended  upon 
the  influx  of  blood  by  means  of  the  collateral 
vessels,  which  was  not  very  likely,  as  the 
pulsation  was  stopped  by  the  single  ligature 
I  afterwards  applied  higher  up.  Altogether 
it  seemed  very  obscure  both  to  my  colleagues 
and  myself.  Continuing  the  notes,  we  find 
"  a  small  piece  of  oiled  Unt  was  placed  along 
with  the  ligatures  between  the  parietes, 
which  were  brought  together  elsewhere  by 
several  sutures,  and  the  wound  dress^  with 
plaster  in  the  intervals.''  The  dressing  the 
wound  in  with  lint  is  a  proceeding  which  I 
have  always  adopted  in  aneurism  in  order 
to  prevent  any  confinement  of  matter,  from 
which  I  have  seen  much  mischief,  when  this 
precaution  has  not  been  taken,  and  the  lint 
may  be  taken  out  a  day  or  two  after  when 
snppuration  is  beginning.  In  this  particular 
operation  also  sutures  should  be  employed  in 
sufficient  number  and  depth  effectuidly  to  se- 
cure the  abdominal  parietes  and  prevent  the 
formation  of  hernia,  by  union  of  the  skin  with 
separation  of  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  muscles 
bdow.  Further  on  we  find,  "  about  two 
hours  after  the  operation  a  fit  of  coughing 
made  a  small  quantity  of  blood  ooze  out  of 
the  wound  under  the  dressings,  but  it  did 
not  return,  nor  did  it  feel  as  if  much  were 
in  the  iliac  fossa.  Both  feet  being  cold,  a 
hot  bottle  was  applied,  and  the  limb  enclosed 
in  wadding  and  flannel,  by  which  the  warmth 
was  soon  restored.  The  pain  existing  pre- 
vious to  the  operation  was  quite  removed.'' 
The  man,  you  see,  was  in  a  low  state  from 
exhaustion  before  the  operation  as  well  as 
from  the  operation  itself,  and  the  temperature 
in  both  extremities  was  consequently  lessened; 
and  not  only  in  that  in  which  the  main  artery 
had  been  ti^.    At  first  he  did  very  well. 

On  the  6th  we  find,  *'  A  good  night  was 
passed  with  quiet  sleep  after  two  doses  of 
Liq.  Opii  Sedativus."  In  the  afternoon 
"  pulse  108,  soft — abdomen  free  from  tender- 
ness, but  flatulence  rather  complained  of." 
At  9  p.  M.  of  same  day  "  says  he  feels  restless, 
and  there  is  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  on 
the  left  side  near  the  wound.  Pulse  108,  full 
and  soft.  Tongue  rather  dry.  Countenance 
calm.  No  feverish  beat,' '  so  that  the  tender- 
ness probably  depended  upon  the  flatulence. 
Next  day,  '*  says  he  is  comfortable,  and  has 
no  pain  in  the  abdomen.  Pulse  116,  full. 
Tongue  rather  dry.  Slept  at  intervals 
during  the  night.  No  anxiety  of  coun- 
tenance." 

But  on  the  8th,  (the  operation  having 
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fc0n  perfbrmed  cm  the  5tb,)  yM  win  dbterre, 
a  frerii^ffet  of  ■ymptonM  miido  thdr  appeir- 
s&ee.  '**  Some  rednen  diowed  itidf  aroimd 
the  wotmd  and  the  afadomen  beaune  aHglilly 
tTmpanitie."  On  the  foflowing^  daj,  '*oae 
antare  and  the  drasringa  were  remored 
yealerday.  Hie  redneas  continmng  with 
aome  riSght  indnration,  die  remahdng  aaturea 
were  th&  daj  taken  ont.  There  haa  been 
aome  pahi  and  retthanMn  dnrfa^  the  night. 
He  haa  had  no  deep.  Bowela  are  confined. 
Tongue  moiat.  PnlaelOO.  Abdomen  tympa- 
mtic.  Yellow  tinge  of  flclerotie;"and  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  same  day  we  find,  **  bowela 
acted  tiiree  times  from  half  an  onoee 
of  castor  oil  taken  in  the  afternoon.  T^ere 
haa  been  mnch  deUriom  since  six  o'clock." 
On  tiie  10th,  *•  Retless  night,  witb  no  sleep. 
Delirinm  oondnnea  and  haa  increaaed.  Con- 
atant  attempts  to  get  ovt  of  bed.  Hie  wound 
gapmg,  with  mnch  oflbnslTe  discharge."  At 
10  o'clock  A.  ir.  of  same  day,  "Thedeliiram 
haa  mnch  increased.  Abdomen  tympanitic 
with.no  tendemesa.  Feet  extremely  cold. 
No  anxiety  of  countenance  tlunq;h  mnch 
hurry,  and  hia  anawera  are  given  at  random." 
At  2  p.  M.  "  Still  much  defirium."  At 
4  p.  M.  **  Haa  bad  some  steep." 

Here,  then,  fbr  two  days  and  a  half,  our 
patient  had  been  suffering  an  attack  of 
delirium  and  of  inflammation  of  acute 
diaracter  in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the 
wound.  What  was  done  for  him  waa  to 
administer  repeated  large  doses  of  opium, 
nd  to  dlow  him  a  certain  quantity  of  gin, 
to  the  use  of  which  he  had  been  aocuatomed 
before  he  came  into  the  hospital.  Under 
this  treatment  we  oonaequently  find  on  the 
11th,  "  Has  passed  a  goodnight.  Delirium 
gone,  abdomen  less  tympanitic,  almost  of 
natural  deration.  Bowela  not  open.  Pulse 
96,  soft."  At  2  p.  M.  <'  Tongue  coated 
wi^  a  yellowish  for,  but  more  moiat. 
Having  taken  teven  grains  of  opium,  in 
the  fourteen  hours  from  10  p.  u.  on  the  9tti 
to  2  F.u.  yesterday  the  10th,  five  good 
haura'  sleep  were  obtained  before  he  waa 
awakened  to  take  food."  This  it  waa 
necessary  to  do,  aa  his  respiration  was  getting 
exceedingly  slow,  only  thirteen  inspirationa 
being  taken  in  a  minute,  and  of  course  it  ia 
not  right  to  let  a  patient  aleep  too  long  after 
taking  such  large  doses  of  a  narcotic  drug, 
leat  it  might  become  impossible  to  rouse 
him.  He  continued  all  night  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  opium,  was  not  this  morning 
at  an  droway,  and  awoke  calm  and  perfectly 
rational.  He  has  taken  four  oa.  of  gin,  wi& 
milk  and  arrowroot,  but  cannot  take  beef  tea. 
To  continoe  four  ox.  of  gin,  &e,"  The 
furious  nature  of  the  delirium  which  you  aaw 
here  probably  depended  upon  the  very  in- 
temperate habits  of  the  patient.  He  for* 
tunately  didnot  break  through  theattadimenfa 
of  the  wound,  or  loosen  the  ligaturea  or  the 


10  aa  to  bring  on  aaooodary  hmnoRw 
hage,  Dotwithatanding  hia  vkrfenoe  and  oon- 
stent  movementa.  ^le  delirium  being  tfaas 
stopped  thia  portion  of  the  oaae  now  went  on 
very  wall,  the  wound  eontraotiog  and  ifia 
edges  becoming  approximated.  I  find  in  tfas 
notes  for  tiie  11th,  "  nieredness  of  the  alcio^ 
with  subjacent  hwdness  of  the  cellular  tiasne 
of  the  left  aide,  is  less  extensive,  and  the 
seeretion  of  pus  is  much  more  copious  and 
aaore  healthy,  oomhag  deeply  from  the  wound 
and  from  under  the  akin  of  the  abdomaa 
above  tiie  wonndto  thediatanoeof  two  or  thiea 
inchea  when  opened  by  the  director,  and  for 
an  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  th« 
wound,  quite  to  the  prominence  of  the 
aneurism;  some  thin  sloughs  having  aq»* 
rated  healthy  granulations  are  now  aean 
from  tiie  miuelea.  About  half  an  inch  of 
skin,  chiefly  in  parts  of  the  upper  lip  of  the 
wound,  has  sloughed.  Aneurism  smaller^ 
and  the  centre  ia  harder  than  yesterday. 
TemperatUTB  of  limb  good." 

On  the  12Ui,  "  Lmb  redness.  Abdomen 
natural,  no  tympanitis." 

On  the  15tb,  "  Haa  passed  a  good  night. 
Redness  has  nearly  gone.  Very  littie  die* 
diarge  ;  a  portion  of  odlular  tiasue  haa 
sloughed,  and  large  prominent  granulatiooa 
are  visible.  Edgea  of  wound  alightiy  i^* 
proximated;  sac  small  and  solid." 

In  an  opention  on  the  external  iliac  arteiy 
there  is  more  danger  from  inflammation^ 
sloughing  and  suppuration,  tiian  in  opera* 
tions  upon  arteries  in  general,  on  account  of 
the  large  quantity  of  loose  oelluiar  tiasue  In 
the  imvoediate  vicinity  of  that  vessel.  The 
peritoneum  also  would,  at  first  sight,  appear 
very  likely  to  become  inflamed  from  its  con* 
tiguity  to  the  wounded  structures.  This 
does  sometimes  happen,  but  not  nearly  so 
often  as  yon  would  expect;  and  it  is  curioua 
that  in  one  case  perhaps  where  this  mem* 
brane  has  been  uninjured  during  the  operap* 
tion,  it  may  happen  to  become  affected  by 
inflammatioB  afterwards,  while  in  another, 
where  it  may  have  been  wounded,  it  may  be 
found  healthy,  and  the  wound  in  it  healed. 
The  occurrence  of  foul  siippuration  in  a 
case  of  this  nature  may  also  prove  fatal,  aa 
it  did  in  the  case  where  Mr.  Keate  tied  the 
external  iliac  artery  last  summer,  under  your 
observation :  of  aourse  there  is  also  another 
danger,  namely,  that  the  patient  may  perish 
from  the  absorption  of  pus  and  the  conae- 
quent  formation  of  secondary  abscesses,  aa 
was  the  caae  with  the  patient  from  whom 
this  preparation  waa  taken.  He  died,  the 
catdogue  tells  us,  '*  fifteen  daya  after  the 
operation,  of  pneumonia  and  aecondarjr 
deponts  in  the  kidneys." 

Our  patient  Roberts  fortnnatdy  eacaped 
aH  these  dangen,  and  the  alougha  came  away 
even  from  between  the  anenriam  and  the  aklA 
luckily  without  opcnjag  its  sac,  notwitlu 
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fltending  the  miisciilar  esotioni  lie  made 
during  his  deliriizm.  Nothing  pertieolBr 
occuncd  (the  case  going  on  weU)  until 
the  22nd— aerenteen  dajf ,  that  is,  after  the 
fipentitm,  and  ahont  the  time  when  yoa 
ironld  expect  the  Kgatarea  on  the  artery  to 
Kparate.  The  time  at  whieh  thia  takea 
pUce  Tariea  aeoording^  the  aiseof  the  artery, 
and  according  to  the  state  of  health  of  the 
patient,  hdng  later  with  a  hi^  artery  than 
vitfa  a  small  one,  and  earlier  if  the  Teasel  be 
diaeaaed  or  the  patient  in  a  had  state  of 
health.  About  fifteen  days  is  the  time  yon 
wooid  expect  the  ligature  to  oome  away 
ftom  an  artery  of  the  size  now  under  con- 
aderation. 

If  the  proeess  of  separation  goes  on 
healthily,  the  ligature  gradually  cuts  its  way 
throogh  the  vessel ;  lymph  is  effused  round 
€be  spof  where  the  ligature  is  applied,  and 
eoagcla  form  in  the  vessel  on  each  side  of 
that  spot;  iheat  coegnla  with  the  lymph 
effiBctually  dose  the  orifiees  of  the  divided 
artery,  and  prevent  any  secondary  hemorr- 
hage taking  place  when  the  ligature  comes 
away.  But  if  the  artery  be  unhealthy,  these 
processes  take  place  but  imperfioetly,  and 
hieediBg  is  liable  to  occur  firom  the  ends  of 
the  veswd  being  only  partiaUy  dosed. 

On  the  22nd,  then,  the  notes  say,  **  alight 
arterial  haemorrhage  took  place  while  dress- 
ing the  wound.  On  the  foUowing  day  there 
was  slight  bleeding  in  the  evening." 

On  the  24th,  we  read,  "  house-auigeon 
edied  up  for  bleeding  in  the  night,  and  some 
styptic  dropped  in :  blood  lost  about  two  oz. 
Now  (hdf-past  two  p.  m.)  there  is  a  smdl 
coagulnm  in  the  wound,  which  has  united 
except  where  the  ligatures  are,  but  the 
granulations  and  edges  of  the  skin  are  dark 
and  unhealtfay  looking,  with  soft  prominent 
granulations  from  which  periiaps  the  bleed- 
ing  comes.  Pulse  ninety-two.  Much 
pulsation  in  the  aorta  in  the  abdomen, 
visible  on  tiie  surface.  Tumor  smdler  and 
^ite  hard."  There  was  some  Italian 
styptic  applied,  which  did  not  probably  do 
mudi,  as  on  the  first  occasion  the  bleeding 
stopped  before  it  was  used.  With  regard 
to  the  aourceof  the  haemorrhage,  subsequeot 
events  proved  that  it  arose  from  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ligatures,  but  granulations  will 
•ometimes  bleed  very  firedy,  and  two  ounces, 
whidi  waa  the  greatest  quantity  of  blood 
here  lost  at  one  time,  is  not  at  all  too 
much  to  come  from  aueh  a  source ;  par- 
ticularly as  they  were,  as  the  notes  in- 
iirm  ua,  sdft  and  prominent.  The 
aervous  state  of  tibe  patient,  evidenced  by 
tiie  pulsation  of  the  aorta,  would  have 
tended  to  rapture  the  ddicate  blood  vessels 
of  the  granulations. 

On  the  2Sth,  "  there  was  some  haemorr- 
hage this  morning,  but  not  considerable." 
''Tery  slight  hemorrimge  on  the  2Gth  also." 


On  the  27th,  "  no  more  haemorrhage  j 
two  ligatures,  with  the  ooagalum  which  re- 
mained in  the  wound,  have  been  removed." 
The  ligatures  probably  having  separated  or 
the  23rd,  when  the  bleeding  began. 

On  the  29th,  4  ▲.  m.  "some  hsemoorfaage, 
severd  ounoes  more  than  before,  eanlj 
cheeked  by  the  atyptic."  1^  p.m.  *'  more 
bleeding,  very  slight,  easily  stopped  by  the 
pame  aseaas.  Some  ice  applied  to  the  part, 
and  gallic  add  adqainistered  internally." 

February  Ist,  ''no  recurrence  of  haemorr- 
hage. Last  ligature  removed.  Aneurism 
diminished  considerably,"  so  that  now  aome 
ealaiged  glands  became  perceptible  which 
had  Wore  formed  part  of  the  tumor. 

Here,  then,  the  patient  was  in  consider- 
able danger  each  time  the  bleeding  recurred. 
The  blo(d,  which  waa  in  too  great  quantity 
to  have  come  this  second  time  from  thegn- 
nulations,  might  have  oome  from  either  the 
lower  or  the  i^per  opening  of  the  artery, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  from 
which,  but  it  happily  stopped  without  aay 
thing  bdng  done.  Neither  the  atyptica 
applied,  nor  the  gallic  add  taken,  had  pro- 
bably mooh  to  do  with  its  cessation ;  na- 
ture, no  doubt,  did  the  most. 

When  secondary  haemorrhage  occun  to  any 
great  extent,  after  an  opemtion  upon  an 
artery,  it  may  generally  be  atof^d  by  weH- 
reguiated  preasnre  applied  carduUy  over  the 
whole  limb,  and  by  graduated  compresses  ap- 
plied (when  the  case  admits)  to  the  artery 
above  the  aneurism,  care  bdng  taken  not  to 
stop  entirely  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts 
below.  You  will  see  hereafter  that  the 
second  attack  this  patient  had  was  controlled 
by  pressure  done. 

If  in  any  case  Ueeding  occur  in  any  quan- 
tity, and  return  frequently,  in  spite  of  the 
pressure,  the  next  proceeding  is,  not  to  cut 
down  upon,  and  tay  to  put  a  ligature  on  the 
vessd  at  the  seat  of  the  operation,  where  it 
would  probably  be  found  unhealthy,  and 
disposed  to  ulcerate  sgdn,  but  to  tie  the 
trunk  higher  up.  In  a  case  of  haemorrhage 
from  a  stump,  after  amputation,  where  the 
Bupi^y  of  blood  is  not  great,  thia  will,  im 
most  oaaes,  suffice ;  and  it  will  also  be  effec- 
tud  in  many  cases  of  secondary  haemorrhage 
from  aneurism ;  sometimes  it  will  fail. 

This  preparetion  from  our  museum  waa 
taken  from  a  esse  in  which  tying  the  artery 
above  was  uasuoceaaftd.  The  patient,  named 
Ryland,  a  carrier,  waa  admitted,  August 
lat,  1S27,  labouring  under  poplhied  anead- 
rism,  which  had  existed  about  nine  montiuu 
Sir  B.  Bffodie  performed  the  operation  of 
tying  the  femerd  artery  on  tite  9th  of 
August.  On  the  23d  the  ligature  caaoB 
away,  and  he  appeared  to  be  doing  wdL 
On  the  6th  of  figpatcmber  hacmorchage  en- 
sued, without  any  apparent  canae.  On  the 
8th  the  Htery  sms  tdien  up  at  a  part 
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above  where  the  first  ligature  was  originally 
applied,  and  with  apparent  saocess,  but  a 
month  afterwards  bleeding  occurred  from 
the  second  wound.  Haemorrhage  recurred 
again  and  again  until  tiie  2d  of  November. 
Mortification  of  the  foot  then  took  place, 
and  he  died.  On  examination,  the  artery 
was  found  ulcerated-  above  where  it  had 
been  tied,  and  small  specks  of  bone  were 
here  and  there  to  be  discovered  in  its  sub- 
stance. 

But  what  must  have  been  done  in  our 
patient  had  the  bleeding  continued?  A 
ligature  had  already  been  placed  upon  the 
external  iliac  artery :  the  next  vessel  higher 
up  was,  then,  the  common  iliac.  To  tie  this 
vessel  even  in  the  natural  condition  of  parts 
is  not  an  easy  operation,  but  after  so  much 
inflammation  and  suppuration,  it  would 
probably  have  been  impossible  to  have 
reached  it  without  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  in  consequence  of  extensive 
sloughing  and  adhesion  of  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  and  iliac  fossa.  Nor 
was  it  certain  from  which  opening  the  blood 
came — it  was,  at  least,  as  likely  to  be  from 
the  lower  end,  and  had  the  hemorrhage 
continued,  the  case  would  most  likely  have 
left  us  but  little  resource. 

On  March  16th,  and  for  a  few  days 
before,  he  complained  of  slight  numbness  in 
the  leg.  There  was  on  that  day  no  pain, 
and  the  sinus  was  filling  up.  He  had  been 
walking  about  the  wurd  daily  for  about  a 
month,  and  on  the  24th  he  went  out,  as  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  house,  and  I  hoped  the 
better  air  might  succeed  in  restoring  his 
health. 

Now  a  fresh  part  of  the  case  commences. 
On  April  9th,  a  fortnight  after  he  went  out, 
he  was  readmitted,  and  gave  the  following 
account  of  himself :— **  On  reaching  home 
on  that  day  he  complained  of  feeling  giddy, 
and  of  general  uneasiness,  and  he  took  to 
his  bed,  which  he  has  kept  ever  since. 
Soon  afterwards  he  had  rigors  and  pain  in 
the  right  nates,  the  wound  from  the  opera- 
tion discharging  the  same  as  before,  and  not 
in  increased  quantity.'  On  his  admission 
this  morning  he  had  a  furred  tongue  and 
weak -pulse,  cold  skin,  and  pale  anxious 
countenance,  end  very  low  spirits.  There 
was  a  large  abscess  over  the  right  nates  (the 
operation  was  performed  on  the  left  iliac 
artery),  which  was  punctured,  and  more 
than  half  a  porringer  of  very  foetid  pus 
escaped." 

I  punctured  the  swelling  first  with  a 
grooved  needle,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  fluid,  and  to  see  whether  it 
had  any  connection  with  the  blood-vessel. 
Pus  only  flowed,  and  I  afterwards  opoied  it 
freely.  Now  the  question  naturally  arises, 
why  did  this  abscess  form  here?    There 
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was  a  sinus  existing  in  the  opposite  groin, 
and  it  was  just  possible  that  matter  might 
have  been  confined  there,  and  have  made  its 
way  across  the  bottom  of  the  pelvis  through 
the  opposite  sciatic  notch,  and  thus  come  to 
occupy  the  situation  of  this  abscess;  but 
the  sinus  was  not  large,  and  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  oonfimment  of  its  contents, 
nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  it  was  a  secon- 
dary abscess  following  absorption  of  pus 
from  the  sinus.  I  cannot  with  certainty 
assign  the  reason,  but  I  think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  it  was  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  wound,  and  that  it  occurred  from 
the  bad  state  of  the  patient's  health ;  and 
you  know  that  this  is  a  situation  especially 
liable  to  abscess,  when  they  form  from  that 
caose.  He  at  first  did  well.  The  notes 
for  the  12th  of  March,  I  find,  tell  us,  that 
"  the  probe  does  not  pass  into  the  wound 
so  far  as  before  he  left  the  hospital," — 
a  drcumstance  which  would  lessen  the 
chance  of  the  abscess  being  connected  with 
the  sinus. 

On  the  14th,  '*  There  is  very  little  dis- 
charge  from  the  abscess."  On  the  I6th, 
**  Purulent  discharge  is  less  in  quantity,  and 
thicker.  Pulsation  is  perceptible  in  the 
femoral  artery  below  the  tumor,  and  dose 
to  its  lower  end.  Remains  of  aneurism  very 
firm  and  small." 

Two  days  after  this  we  find  something 
more,  however.  ''  Hiemorrfaage  took  place 
last  night  from  the  sinus  to  the  amount  of 
two  or  three  ounces:  it  ceased  spontane- 
ously. There  had  previously  been  much 
pain  in  the  part,  which  was  relieved  by  the 
loss  of  blood." 

On  the  next  day—'*  Pulsation  may  be  felt 
where  the  aneurism  existed." 

On  the  20th—**  A  little  more  blood 
ooxed  in  the  night." 

Next  day-—**  Haemorrhage  again  took 
place  at  5  a.m.  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pint 
(according  to  the  account  given  by  the 
night-nurse).  Countenance  pale.  Pulse 
weaker." 

Here,  then,  was  a  new  feature  in  the  case. 
The  return  of  pulsation,  and  recurrence  of 
the  haemorrhage  at  the  same  time,  being 
obviously  connected,  and  not  allowing  us  to 
suppose  that  the  bleeding  came  from  the 
granulations;  besides  it  was  in  too  great 
quantity  to  come  from  any  source  but  from 
tiie  aneurism  or  an  artery.  A  return  of 
pulsation  in  an  aneurismal  tumor  after  a 
ligature  has  been  put  upon  the  artery  above 
it,  is  an  event  which  sometimes  happens,  and 
it  may  depend  upon  several  causes.  It  not 
unfrequently  arises  from  blood  finding  ita 
way,  by  a  retrograde  current,  into  the  aac 
by  means  of  the  collateral  arteries  after  they 
have  enlarged.  When  it  arises  from  this 
cause,  it  soon  passes  off  again  under  the 
employment    of   pressure ;    and    notwith- 
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■landing  its  reappearauoe,  yon  need  not  fed 
maeh  anxiety  concerning  the  ultimate  inc- 
oeas  of  tlie  caae.  But  it  may  ariae  from 
another  canie.  Here  is  a  preparation  taken 
from  a  man  who  had  apopUteal  aneorism,  in 
which  the  diaeaae  retomed  after  having 
been  apparently  cured  by  operation  at  the 
time  I  was  a  pa|Hl  of  the  hospital.  The 
patient  was  admitted  in  1821,  and  the 
account  annexed  to  it  is,  '*  Popliteal  aneorism 
from  a  patient,  Back,  who  was  admitted 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ounning,  for  a  laige 
aneurism  in  the  ham.  The  superficial  femo- 
ral was  tied,  and  the  patient  left  the  hos- 
pitaL  In  1825,  he  was  readmitted  undef 
Mr.  Jeffreys :  pulsation  had  reappeared  in 
the  pouch  about  six  months  previously. 
The  choice  of  having  the  artery  again  tied, 
or  having  the  leg  taken  oiT,  was  given 
to  him.  He  preferred  the  latter,  and  died  a 
few  hours  after  the  operation,  apparently  of 
fright."  Perhaps  had  the  case  occurred  in 
tbae  days,  and  the  etiber  been  administered, 
it  might  have  had  a  more  successful  termi- 
natioo.  If  you  examine  the  preparation, 
you  will  perceive  that  the  artery  between 
the  aneurism  and  the  ligature  is  nearly  as 
large  as  in  its  natural  condition,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  anastomotic  branches 
18  of  large  sise,  and  communicates  directly 
with  the  sac ;  so  that  a  return  of  the  tumor 
took  place  because  the  blood  entered  the 
tumor  directly,  instead  of  in  a  retrograde 
manner,  as  is  usually  the  case.  I  remember 
having  my  finger  on  an  inguinal  aneurism 
which  burst  while  the  patient  was  being 
brought  into  the  theatre,  in  whom  Sir  B, 
Brodie  tied  the  external  iliac  artery;  and 
this  case  shews  a  third  source  of  supply  of 
blood  to  an  aneurism.  The  coats  of  the 
aneurism  sloughed  subsequently,  and  much 
hsemorrhage  took  place,  which  was  ulti- 
mately fatal,  because  the  circumflex  ilii  and 
epigastric  arteries  both  opened  into  the  sac 
itself.  You  will  understand,  then,  that  if 
the  blood  enters  the  sac  directly  by  means 
of  considerable  vessels,  a  rtmewai  of  the 
diseaae  may  take  place.  This  remarkable 
preparation  has  the  following  history  con- 
neOed  with  it  t — "  Large  aneurism  of  the 
superficial  femoral,  for  which  a  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  external  iliac  artery  by  Sir 
B.  Brodie,  in  May  1839,  and  the  patient 
died  in  July  1843,  having  presented  the 
following  peculiarities  in  the  cure  of  the 
aneurism.  George  Bean  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  with  a  pulsating  tumor  of  the 
sixe  of  a  pullet's  egg,  situated  in  the  left 
gimn,  and  preaenting  all  the  characters  of 
an  aneurism.  A  ligature  was  applied  upon 
the  external  iliac,  and  all  pulsation  oeued 
immediately.  Everything  went  on  well,  and 
the  patient  was  discharged  from  the  hospital 
cured  three  months  after  the  operation. 
Three  months  after  his  dischai^,  he  was 


readmitted  with  pulsation  (which  had  then 
existed  about  a  month)  in  the  tumor.  -  Gra- 
duated compresses  and  a  roller  were  applied 
over  the  tumor  and  round  the  body  and 
limb.  This  treatment  was  continued  for 
about  two  months,  when  all  pulsation  and 
sound  sgain  disappeared.  A.  year  after- 
wards he  was  again  seen,  when  it  was  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  slight  recurrence 
of  the  pulsation,  but  without  any  increase 
in  siie.  Two  months  afterwards  the  tumor 
was  observed  to  have  again  become  lai^ger, 
but  all  pulsation  and  sound  had  disappeared. 
From  this  time  it  gradually  and  steadily 
increased,  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
twelve  months  it  grew  to  the  size  of  the  egg 
of  an  ostrich,  without  ever  presenting  either 
pulsation  or  sound  of  any  kind.  In  January 
1843  the  tumor  became  stationary,  and 
some  time  afterwards  it  began  to  diminish : 
the  decrease  in  size  continued  until  July  of 
the  same  year,  when  the  patient  died  of 
phthisis." 

This  case  presents  yon  with  a  curious 
instance,  of  the  recurrence  of  pulsation  in 
the  tumor,  and  subsequent  growth  of  the 
aneurism.  Its  cause  is  not  quite  apparent ; 
but  you  may  see  that  the  main  artery  has  a 
firee  communication  irith  the  tumor. 

Our  patient  Roberts  had  no  return  of  the 
tumor,  though  there  waa  a  return  of  pulsation 
and  of  hsmorrhage ;  and  the  course  to  be 
pursued  again  became  the  subject  of  anxious 
consideration.  "  Pressure,  as  much  as  he 
could  bear,  was  applied,"  our  notes  tell  us, 
'*  by  means  of  compresses  of  lint  placed  in 
the  course  of  the  femoral  artery,  and  a  lea- 
ther splint  over  them,  and  the  whole  limb 
bandaged  from  the  foot  to  the  hip  with  a 
moderate  dq^ree  of  tightness. — Complained 
of  a  great  dad  of  pain  from  the  pressure." 
No  further  bleeding  took  place,  and  he  was 
beginning  to  recover,  when  another  symp- 
tom arose  which  is  very  remarkable,  and 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time. 

On  April  the  29th  he  complained  of 
"  violent  pain  in  the  legf  which  had  pre« 
vented  his  sleeping."  The  countenance  was 
anxious,  he  had  no  appetite,  sweated  muchi 
and  was  very  low-spirited. 

On  May  1st  the  pain  was  somewhat  less ; 
but  on  the  4th  our  notes  say^**  Counte- 
nance haggard  ;  lies  in  a  very  drowsy  state, 
and,  whm  roused,  speaks  in  a  very  languid 
manner ;  sweats  a  great  deal,  and  had  diar- 
rhosa  this  morning." 

On  the  5th  these  symptoms  subsided :  he 
became  mora  lively  and  cheerful,  but  there 
was  '*  continued  dull  aching  pain,  which 
was  rendered  mora  acute  bv  ^e  least  touch, 
all  down  the  thigh  and  leg.^' 

On  the  7th—**  Was  very  well  yesterday 
till  the  afternoon,  when  he  had  rigors,  fol- 
lowed by  sweating.  This  morning  he  has 
sweated  muchi  but  has  had  no  more  rigors 
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He  U  mueh  deprcMed.  There  ii  len  pun 
In  fbe  thigli,  but  he  complaiiis  of  great 
Bumbnefls  in  it,  and  of  tnability  to  more  it/' 
and  be  has  continued  in  this  low  state, 
tliough  improving  lately,  and  able  to  get  out 
of  bed  yesterday ;  but  be  looks  haggard, 
ittd  I  cannot  even  yet  oonaider  him  perfectly 
■afe.  The  rigors  and  violent  pain,  with  the 
bigh  constitationai  dfstnrbanoe,  made  me 
•nspect  that  there  was  inflammation  and 
guppnration  going  on  deeply,  and  initating 
some  of  the  nerves  within  the  pelvis  at  their 
roots  t  thos  giving  rise  to  tiie  pain  down 
the  limb.  But  it  has  lasted  too  long,  and 
be  is  too  much  improved  in  health,  for  this 
to  have  been  the  caae ;  and,  had  suppuration 
taken  place,  the  matter  would  have  shewn 
itself  before  now. 

If  it  be  not  owing  to  this,  it  shews  a  very 
bad  condition  of  the  nervous  system ;  and, 
that  this  is  the  caae,  is  rendered  probiJile  by 
the  nature  of  the  remedies  which  have  at 
each  relapse  roused  him  from  his  low  and 
depressed  stete.  He  has  been,  I  may  scy, 
almost  kept  alive  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  stimidns  idlowed  him,  and  he  has 
been  taking  daily  dght  ounces  of  wine  and 
twelve  ounces  of  brandy,  and  as  much  eggs 
and  brandy,  for  some  daji  past,  besides 
bark  and  the  mineral  acids. 

Sttch,»then,  has  been  the  progress  of  this 
case,  and  it  has  presented  many  points 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration,  bearing 
both  on  the  treatment  of  aneurism  generally, 
and  of  wounds,  especially  of  those  occurring 
in  persons  of  intemperate  habits.  He  has 
been  for  the  last  few  days  going  on  well. 
There  was  still  some  discharge  from  the 
groin  on  the  25th ;  and  on  that  day  the 
notes  src — "  Complains  of  a  burning  pain 
in  the  leg,  and  it  is  oedematous,  which,  he 
says,  is  generally  the  case.  The  least  touch 
gives  him  the  most  acute  pain,  but  the  iDOt 
Ibels  rather  benumbed." 

As  long  as  the  nnns  continues  open,  I 
cannot  consider  him  perfectly  sals.  He  will 
soon  leave  us,  however  i  and,  if  he  is  care- 
ful, and  lives  quietly  and  temperately,  he 
may  find  the  change  beneficial,  and  I  hope 
he  may  ultim^ly  recover. 

Aug.  14th. — This  patient  has  slowly  im> 
proved  up  to  the  present  time,  but  is  not 
yet  quite  free  from  nervous  pain  in  the  limb, 
nor  is  be  yet  able  to  walk  with  much  vigour, 
and  he  has  required  stimulants  in  the  same 
quantity,  to  prevent  his  again  becoming 
dangerously  weak. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
diagnosis  of  Diabetes  Mellitus,  the 
saccharine  character  of  the  urine  being 
perfectly  distinctive.  With  regard  to 
the  teste  for  sugar,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Birmingham,  is  by  far  the  easiest  of 
application,  and  most  free  from  an^ 
source  of  fallacy,  It  consists  in  boil- 
ing the  urine  with  half  ite  bulk  of 
liquor  potasss,  whereby  the  grape 
sugar  is  converted  into  melassic  acid, 
which  gives  a  deep  brown  colour  to 
the  fluid.  This  test  has  a  merit  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  other  teste— viz. 
that  it  does  not  succeed  with  the  ordi- 
nary (cane)  sugar,  when  added  to 
healthy  urine :  thus  serving  as  a  means 
of  diagnosis  between  the  true  and  the 
feigned  disease,  independently  of  ge- 
neral symptoms. 

The  source  of  this  sugar,  and  the 
question  thereon  pending  as  to  whe- 
ther diabetes  be  n  local  or  a  general 
disease,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. It  has  been  alternately  at- 
tributed to  the  kidneys,  the  stomach, 
the  skin,  the  liver,  and  every  organ 
where  such  changes  could  possibly  be 
supposed  to  arise.  Dupuytren  attri- 
buted the  existence  of  sugar  to  a 
^morbid  state  of  the  kidneys."  Cawley 
and  others  supposed,  in  the  absence  of 
any  correct  knowledge  of  the  process 
of  secretion,  that  the  tubuH  uriniferi 
were  enlarged,  and  that  the  chyle  was 
thereby  allowed  to  mix  with  the  urine. 
Dr.  Home  supposed  that  it  arose  from 
a  "  defect  in  the  animal  or  assimilatory 
processes  by  which  the  aliment  is  con- 
verted into  the  nature  of  our  body." 
Dr.  Lubbock  attributed  the  formation 
of  sugar  to  the  suppression  of  the  se- 
cretion from  the  akin,  the  carbonic 
acid  of  which  he  supposed  might  unite 
with  the  hydrogen  of  some  part  of  the 
bodvt  and  so  form  sugar. 

Dr.  RoUo  conceived  the  primary  dis- 
ease to  be  seated  in  the  stomach,  and 
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to  be  attended  with  "an  alteration  in 
ihe  gastric  fluid,  producing  saccharine 
matter  by  a  decomposition  of  the  vege- 
table aubatonces  taken  in  with  toe 
food." 

It  was  long  objected  to  any  theory 
which  attributed  the  formation  of  sugar 
to  a  disorder  of  the  dic^estiye  processes, 
that  no  sugar  could  be  traced  in  the 
blood;  but  this  objection  is  overruled 
by  the  improved  methods  of  analysis 
which  have  succeeded  in  finding  the 
sugar.  Even  in  the  serum  of  healthy 
hXoodit  drawn  soon  after  a  meal,  Dr. 
Buchanan  has  found  indications  of 
sugar.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
one  recently  published,  where  diabetic 
or  grape  sugar  was  found  in  the  half- 
digested  chymy  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach of  a  diabetic  patient,  seem  to 
point  decidedly  to  the  stomach  as  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  nature  of 
the  gastric  affection  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  graiMS  sugar  from  some 
of  the  articles  of  aiet?  In  the  natural 
healthy  state  of  the  stomach,  after  the 
swallowing  of  food,  a  certain  quantity 
of  fluid  is  secreted,  of  which  the  essen- 
tial elements  are,  a  certain  proportion 
of  free  acid  and  a  substance  called 
pepsin :  this  is  the  gastric  juice,  and  is 
the  agent  in  the  solution  and  chymifi- 
cation  of  the  food.  Now,  so  long  as 
these  elements  remain  in  just  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  the  natural  process 
ofassioiilation  takes  place,  the  azotised 
elements  still  remaining  as  protein 
compounds;  whilst,  under  the  influence 
of  the  pepsin,  which  seems  to  act  as  a 
species  of  ferment,  the  non-azotised 
elements  of  the  food  are  converted 
partly  into  fatty  matter,  and  such  of 
them  as  have  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
in  proper  proportion  to  form  water,  of 
which  class  starch  may  be  considered 
the  type,  are  most  probably  resolved 
into  lactic  acid,  beiug  the  simplest 
transformation  they  can  undergo. 

Thus,  the  formula  for  starch  is  C^^ 
Hj^O^y,  and  that  for  lactic  acid  is 
C«  H5  0-  (Liebig)— the  process  con- 
sisting only  in  one  atom  of  starch  re- 
solving itself  into  two  atoms  of  acid. 
This  seems  to  be  the  general  destina- 
tion of  the  farina  of  the  food— the  acid 
unites  with  free  soda,  forming  lactate 
of  soda,  a  normal  constituent  of  the 
chyle,  especially  in  horses  which  have 
been  fed  on  grain.  (Yide  Berzelius). 
The  ordinary  cane  sugar,  taken  in  with 


the  food,  has  an  analogous  destination, 
diflferine  only  from  starch  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  atom  of  water.  It  is  occa- 
sionally also  found  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood  drawn  soon  after  a  meal  (Bu- 
chanan), and  contributes  to  the  respi- 
ratory process.  But  in  diabetes  mel- 
litus  the  conditions  of  the  stomach  and 
its  secretions  are  materially  altered. 
That  it  is  in  a  highly  irritable  stale,  is 
proved  by  the  continual  hunger  which 
IS  experienced,  and  by  the  great  ten- 
dency which  it  evinces  to  pass  into  a 
state  bordering  on  inflammation,  in 
this  condition,  analogy  would  suggest 
that  its  peculiar  secretion  wouM  be 
altered  in  quantity  and  quality — in- 
creased, and  rendered  more  highly- 
acid.  The  actual  dic^estion  of  the 
enormons  quantities  of  food  ingested 
proves  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
acid;  and  the  intensely  acid  eructa- 
tions constantly  accompanying  this 
disease,  with  other  symptoms,  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  alteration  in  quality 
—further  proved  by  the  nnnaturally 
acid  state  of  the  unne  itself,  contrary 
to  what  might  be  expected,  in  a  state 
of  the  system  where  rapid  disintegjataon 
of  the  tissues  is  going  on,  which  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  alkaline 
state  of  the  urine. 

Granting,  then,  the  presence  of  an 
unnaturally  large  quantity  of  free  acid 
in  the  gastric  fluid,  what  mav  its  effects 
be  supposed  to  be  on  starch  and  cane 
sugar,  taking  these  as  the  type  of  the 
non-azotisedelementsof  the  foodP  If 
the  processes  in  the  stomach  have  any 
analogy  to  those  in  the  laboratory, 
these  two  substances  will  each  be  con- 
verted by  the  fixation  of  the  elements 
of  water  into  grape  sugar  (C,g  H^^ 
Oj^),  the  change  into  lactic  acid  being 
prevented  in  the  stomach,  as  in  the 
laboratory,  by  the  presence  of  free  acid 
to  a  great  extent,  and  subsequently  by 
the  further  remove  in  chemical  com- 
position which  the  cane  sugar  has 
experienced  in  its  conversion  into 
grape.  There  are  cases,  and  these  by 
no  means  infrequent,  where  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  urine  of  high  spe- 
dfic  gravity  is  passed  during  the  time 
that  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach 
exists,  and  passes  away  at  the  same 
time  with  the  affection  of  the  stomach. 
A  child  of  about  a  year  and  three- 
quarters  old,  suffering  from  dentition, 
was  affected,  as  is  very  common,  with 
an  irritable  stomach,  and  frequent  vo- 
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miting  of  very  acid  matter.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  obserTed  to  pass  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  which  had  the 
peculiar  tmeli  of  diabetes.  It  was  not 
tested ;  for  in  a  short  time  the  irritation 
was  removed,  and  this  symptom  ceased 
with  the  rest.  A  case  to  the  same 
effect  is  related  by  Morton. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  the 
essence  of  the  disease  consists  in  a 
disordered  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  leading  to  excess 
and  over-acidity  of  secretion,  thereby 
converting  the  non-azotised  elements 
into  grape  sugar,  which  is  mixed  with 
the  general  mass  of  the  blood,  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  as  a  foreign  body, 
serving  as  an  irritant  diuretic,  and 
causing  the  increased  flow  of  water. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  the  effects  of  remedies. 
Alkaline  remedies  certainly  are  not  of 
very  apparent  benefit  {  for,  besides  that 
the  administration  of  alkalies  will  not 
check  acid  secretion,  nor  alter  the  con- 
dition of  the  membrane  upon  which  it 
depends,  the  stomach  would  not  bear 
the  quantity  which  would  be  necessary 
to  neutralise  the  acid,  and  either  vo- 
miting would  occur,  or  complete  in- 
activity of  digestion.  But  those  reme- 
dies  which  are  known  to  be  most 
beneficial  in  relieving  vascular  irrita- 
bility—as abstraction  of  blood,  counter- 
irritation,  opium,  &c.— these  are  the 
means  found  most  effectual  in  checking 
the  formation  of  sugar.  And,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  view,  an  attack 
of  indigestion,  or  a  failure  of  the  appe- 
tite, is  invariably  attended  by  a  dimi- 
nution  in  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
disease. 

If  this  be  the  patholoj^y  of  the  disease, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  how  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  resnlt  from  these 
changes  in  the  nutritive  process.  The 
most  important,  perhaps,  of  these  are, 
the  debility  and  emaciation,  which  are 
such  rapid  sequences  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease. 

These  are  generally  accounted  for 
rather  vaguely  by  being  attributed  to 
the  drain  on  the  system,  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  food  indiscriminately  into 
sugar,  and,  by  some,  to  the  resolution 
of  the  tissues  into  the  same  material. 
As  far  as  these  two  latter  opinions 
refer  to  the  azotised  elements,  either  of 
the  food  or  animal  tissues,  the  impro- 
bability will  be  evident  by  a  compari- 


son of  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  two  types,  taking  protein  and  sugar 
as  the  representatives. 

Protein -C4,.H„fN%fO,4,(Iieb.) 
Sugar  (gwpe)-C,8,H,^,0,4. 

But,  independently  of  this^  there  is 
evidence  of  the  ordinary  changes 
goine  on  in  the  protein  compounds,  by 
the  fact  that  the  azotised  excretion, 
urea,  is  found  in  the  urine  in  evea 
greater  abundance  than  in  the  normal 
state;  a  fact  in  some  measure  veiled 
hy  its  greater  dilution,  and  on  that  ac- 
count denied  by  many,  but  now  well 
known.  It  is,  then,  to  other  causes, 
than  a  conversion  of  the  protein  com- 
pounds into  Bu^r,  that  we  must  look 
for  an  explanation  of  these  symptoms. 
According  to  the  generally  received 
views  concerning  respiration,  it  is  now 
acknowledged  that  it  is  the  non- 
azotised  parts  of  the  blood  which 
furnish  the  fuel,  as  it  may  be  called^ 
for  this  species  of  combustion;  and 
that  these,  in  consequence,  are  essen- 
tial  to  the  perfection  of  the  process 
and  the  consequent  oxygenation,  and 
it  may  be  added,  further  animalization 
of  certain  parts  of  the  blood,  for  res- 
piration seems  to  be  t  great  agent  in 
the  conversion  of  the  albumen  of  the 
blood  into  fibrine. 

In  diabetes  these  non-azotised  ele- 
ments  are  arranged  in  an  abnormal 
manner,  and  apparently  unfit  for  the 
perfection  of  the  function.     Respira- 
tion is  imperfectly  successful  in  ar- 
terializing  the  blood,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this,  the  blood  when  drawn 
has  almost  invariably  a  darker  hue 
than  natural ;  the  conversion  of  the 
albuminous  principles  into  the  fibri- 
nous is  likewise  imperfect,  as  shewn 
by  the  loose  nature  of  the  coaguliim 
of  the  blood,  and  its  occasional  entire 
want   of  coagulation.      From    these 
causes  molecular  nutrition  must   be 
imperfect ;  the  removal  of  old  tissue 
stiU  goes  on,  as  evinced  bv  the  urea, 
but  its  replacement  is  onl^  j^rtially 
effected;    hence  the   emaciation  and 
rapidly   increasing    debility;    hence, 
also,  the  cold   harsh  surface  of  the 
skin,   its    dusky    hue,    the   frequent 
blueness   of  the  lips,   the   want    of 
energy    in    the    performance   of  the 
animal    functions,    and,     lastly,    the 
strange  indisposition  to  exertion  owing 
to  the    circulation  of  this  imperfect 
blood  in  the  brain.     The  disposition 
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to  hemorrha^  from  the  gums  is  a 
further  evidence  of  this  state  of  the 
blood,  and,  in  more«  advanced  stages, 
the  slow  feeble  pnlse,  and  the  swell- 
ingof  the  ankles  and  legs* 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  the 
first  indication  is  to  subdue  the  func- 
tiooally  excited  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  to  restore  the  natural  state. of 
secretion.  With  this  view,  the  topical 
abstraction  of  blood,  by  leeches  or 
otherwise,  is  an  important  agent.  It 
is  much  to  be  preferred  to  general 
bleeding,  which  nas  been  so  much  re- 
commended, as  the  latter  reduces  so 
materially  the  quantity  of  fibrine,  an 
object  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Counter-irritation  is  also  very  im- 
portant in  reducing  this  excited  state, 
and  has  a  doubly  beneficial  operation, 
inasmuch  as  b^  the  inflammation  ex- 
cited, a  slight  increase  in  the  fibrine 
of  the  blood  is  induced. 

Of  all  internal  remedies  perhaps 
opium  is  the  most  effectual  in  tnis  dis- 
ease, by  quieting  irritation,  and  caus- 
ing secretion  to  take  place  more 
slowly  and  naXurally.  When  this 
drug  purees,  as  it  has  been  already 
stated  to  ao,  its  administration  should 
not  be  ceased,  but  its  form  altered; 
a  very  beneficial  effect  is  found  from 
the  compound  kino  powder.  Ipeca- 
cuanha is  frequently  given  in  combi- 
nation with  opium,  under  the  hope  of 
acting  on  the  skin ;  it  generally  fails, 
however,  in  producing  this  effect. 
Kreosote  has  been  much  tried  of  late 
y«ars,  but  its  effects  are  much  in- 
ferior to  those  of  opium ;  the  combi- 
nation is  perhaps  superior  to  either 
separately.  Conjoined  with  these 
means,  alkalies  may  be  used  to  sub- 
due the  symptom  of  acidity,  whilst  the 
other  remedies  are  subduing  the  cause. 

Hot  and  vapour  baths  are  very  im- 
portant agents  to  restore  the  function 
of  the  skm,  not  only  as  regards  per- 
spiration, but  also  those  functions 
which  may  be  considered  complemen- 
tary to  that  of  respiration.  To  this 
end  they  shoiild  be  used  perseveringly 
and  continually,  at  least  daily,  but 
perhaps  oftener. 

It  IS  the  general  practice  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  fluid  ingesta,  but  this 
is  most  probably  a  needless  punish- 
ment. The  excretion  of  the  sugar  is 
the  essence  of  the  disordered  function 
of  the  kidneys,  and  the  increased  flow 


of  water,  and  consequent  thirst,  are 
only  secondary  symptoms.  The  kid- 
neys, irritated  by  the  sugar,  require  a 
certain  quantity  of  fluid  to  carry  it  off; 
this  must  be  had  from  some  source,- or, 
if  not  attainable,  increased  irritation 
and  probable  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  is  the  result.  Generally  the 
fluid  is  obtained  by  absorption  from 
the  pulmonary  membrane,  but  it  is 
surely  better  that  it  should  be  taken 
into  the  system  in  the  natural  way^ 
as  it  has  been  shown  above  that  the 
quantity  of  ingesta  does  not  deter- 
mine that  of  the  egesta,  nor  even  bear 
any  constant  relation  to  it. 

The  employment  of  animal  diet 
exclusively,  proposed  by  Dr.  Rollo,  is  a 
very  powerful  means  of  lessening  the 
quantity  of  sugar  formed  in  the  sys- 
tem, but  there  are  many  circumstances 
to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  its  appli- 
cation. The  stomach  almost  inva- 
riably rebels  against  the  exclusive  use 
of  this  diet,  and  if  persevered  in  for 
very  long  the  appetite  fails,  and  nutri- 
tion becomes  still  more  imperfect; 
and  this  occurs  even  independently  of 
the  very  strong  disgust  felt  by  the 
patient  at  the  restriction.  Again,  non- 
azotised  food  being  essential  to  the 
correct  maintenance  of  the  respiratory 
process,  its  absence  will  tend  in  some 
degree  to  disturb  the  function.  The 
sudden  alterations  in  diet,  which  these 
causes  necessitate,  seem  to  be  produc- 
tive of  great  injury.  Inflammations 
also  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are 
very  apt  to  occur  under  this  treatment. 

Considering  these  circumstances, 
and  also  that  our  hopes  of  cure  are 
founded  upon  removing  the  cause  of 
those  unnatural  transformations  of  the 
food,  rather  than  the  materials  which 
contribute  to  their  formation,  it  seems 
advisable  to  modify  the  treatment,  and 
only  to  try  the  exclusive  animal  diet 
with  very  great  caution;  or,  better 
still,  to  allow  throughout  a  moderate 
quantity  of  bread,  especially  made  in 
the  way  recommended  by  M.  Bou- 
chardat,  by  abstracting  almost  all  the  ■ 
fecula  from  the  flour,  leaving  little 
more  than  the  gluten.  By  the  as. 
siduous  employment  of  these  means 
a  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected,  and, 
in  a  great  many  cases  where  the 
diathesis  appears  ineradicable,  such  a 
state  of  health  may  be  preserved  as 
is  compatible  with  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  life. 
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Bt  C.  Handfield  Jokes,  M.B.  Cantab. 

Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  St.  Georf«'s 
Ho^iital  Medical  Sdiool. 


The  prottntc  ^land  is  usoRliy  deteribed 
as  corresponding  in  structure  to  that 
class  of  conglomerate  glands  to  which 
Henle  has  applied  the  term  ''erape- 
like,"  and  ch  which  the  salivanr 
may  be  properly  regiu^d  as  the  tjirpe': 
this  is  in  the  main  a  correct  classifica- 
tion ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss,  before  I 
enter  upon  the  special  subject  of  this 
communication,  to  point  out  one  or 
two  particulars  in  wnich  the  prostate 
manifestly  differs  from  the  above-men- 
tioned glands.  In  the  salivary  glands, 
the  epithelium  which  fills  their  termi- 
nal vesicles  is  bulky,  and  of  very  fragile 
texture,  often  appearing  to  consist 
merely  of  aggregations  of  granular 
natter  round  nuclei ;  it  di^rs  entirely 
from  that  which  lines  the  buccal  cavity, 
which  is  well  known  as  a  nerfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  scaly  kind.  Now  in  the 
prostatic  cavities  this  distinction  is  not 
nearly  so  strongly  marked;  the  whitish 
fluid,  which  flows  when  the  gland  is 
compressed  into  the  prostatic  sinus  of 
the  urethra,  consists  m  great  part  of 
epithelial  prisms,  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  adjaceilt  portion  of  the 
urethra;  and  in  the  terminal  cavities 
of  the  gland,  so  far  as  I  can  determine, 
the  epithelium  is  still  rather  allied  to 
the  columnar  form,  than  to  the  sphe- 
noidal or  truly  glandular ;  sometimes  it 
even  approaches  closely  to  the  scaly 
variety,  the  columns  being  very  short, 
and  the  cells  imperfectly  developed : 
moreover,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, it  is  distinctly  seen  to  line  the 
cavities,  and  not  to  fill  or  occupy  them 
completely,  as  that  of  the  salivary 
▼seieles  does. 

Another  point  of  difTerenoe  appears 
'  in  the  mode  in  which  the  terminal  ca- 
vities of  the  prostate  are  disposed,  not 
closely  grouped  together  in  lobules,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  salivary  glands,  but 
each  for  the  most  pert  invested,  and 
separated  firom  the  adjacent  ones  by  a 
quantity  of  connecting  tissue  t  this  in- 
termediate tissue  is  disposed  Hi  fksei- 


coli,  which  are  closely  woven  together^ 
and  include  spaces  which  are  occupied 
by  the  glandular  stmetnre :  it  connsti 
principally  of  the  white  fibrous  ela* 
ment,  but  also  contains  nomeroui 
bands  resembling  closely  thoee  of  or- 
ganic muscle.  In  the  enlarged  pros- 
tate of  old  age  this  tissue  seems  espe- 
cially increased.  Again,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  in  the  salivary  nand* 
the  efierent  ducts  are  narrow,  and  bear 
but  a  small  proportionate  sixe  to  the 
groups  of  secreting  vesicles  which 
cluster  round  them  on  every  side ;  in 
the  prostate  the  terminal  cavities  aie 
smaller  than  the  eflferent  passages,  and 
there  is,  as  before  stated,  no  marked 
distinction  between  them.  These  con- 
siderations furnish  some  ground  &r 
regarding  the  prostate  as  rather  an  a«« 
semblage  of  mucous  follicles,  than 
really  a  distinct  conglomerate  gland : 
its  part  in  the  generative  function  is 
probably  not  to  prepare  any  essential 
element  of  the  fecundating  fluid,  bat 
merely  an  appropiate  viscid  materia]^ 
involved  in  which  the  seminal  animals 
cules  may  be  more  securely  transporte4 
on  their  destined  route..  I  now  proceed 
to  describe  certain  remarkable  forma* 
tions,  which  occur,  I  believei  solely  in 
this  gland. 

In  the  cavities  of  the  prostate  there 
are  frequently  to  be  observed  a  number 
of  minute  concretions,  having  much 
the  appearance,  as  M.  Cruveilhler 
remarks,  of  brownish  grains  of  sand^ 
these  are  easily  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye,  but  microscopic  examination  re- 
veals some  interesting  circuuMtanoes 
relative  to  their  origin  and  erowth,  as 
well  as  the  fact,  which  would  scarcelj 
otiierwise  have  been  suspected,  that 
they  are  almost  of  constant  occurrence  $ 
not  so  often,  perhaps,  of  the  brownish- 
red  tinge,  which  makes  them  con- 
conspicuous  amid  the  whitish  glandular 
structure,  but  more  nearly  pale  and 
colourless,  yet  having  in  other  respects 
an  exactly  similar  appearance. 

In  their  earliest  condition,  these  con- 
cretions api)ear  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
vesicle,  having  a  single  dearly-de^sd 
wall  of  homogeneous  membrane:  the 
cavity  is  either  transparent  or  occupied 
by  a  colourless  finely-mottled  subetanoe, 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  seen  some* 
times  a  nuclear  corpuscle  t  the  sise  of 
these  varies — I  have  seen  them  as 
large  as  ^  in.  diameter,  but  the 
majority   are   not   rnnch  above  -nAnr 
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ia»,  and  m^tiy  am  still  tBAlkr:  their 
iMm  i»  iMttaUy  i^val  or  s»b-ciicalar. 
In  the  nekt  ^it«ge  of  their  devclop- 
men^  th»  origiaal  dark  envelope  is 
still  to  he  seen,  while  the  contained 
amorphous  matter  is  beginning  to 
bearraiifiied  in  concentric  layers,  as 
indicated  by  delicate  curved  lines, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  envelope,  and 
are  most  apparent  near  to  it.  As 
their  growth  proceeds,  they  usually 
attain  a  larger  siae  i  the  interior  con- 
eentiic  layers  become  more  strongly 
narked,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tii^ishable,  if  at  all,  from  the  original 
envelope ;  their  form,  also,  is  frequently 
altered^— in  some  instances,  probably, 
fxooi  mutnal  pressure,  so  as  to  be  ven^ 
cssaclly  triangular,  or  quadrilateral. 
The  central  cavity  still  remains,  and 
generally  correajjonds  pretty  accu- 
rately to  the  exterior  contour;  it  con« 
tains  often  a  yellowish  or  reddish- 
coloured  granular  material,  which  is 
sometimes  perfectly  opaque  t  this  is 
not  always  deposited  only  in  the 
central  cavity,  but  more  or  less  between 
the  concentric  layers,  which  are  some- 
times separated  by  it  into  two  or  more 
series.  The  size  of  the  concretions 
when  they  have  attained  to  what  may 
be  consideied  their  mature  state,  varies 
consid^rahly )  some  are  quite  visible  to 
th^  n^ced  eye;  the  minority,  however, 
prohably  average  from  Tiv  to  ^^  in. 
diameter*  Many  varieties  may  be 
meeived  among  them;  the  concentric 
layers  may  be  more  or  less  numerous, 
nearer  to  the  periphery  or  to  the  central 
cavity  j  they  are  not  un frequently  re- 
placed by  radiating  striae,  which  run 
lor  a  varying  extent  outward,  and  are 
crossed  by  one  or  more  concentric 
rings ;  the  apnearaBceof  some  of  these 
is  eitfvmely  beautifuk  Sometimes  a 
tolerably  large  vesicle  is  seen  to  con^ 
tain  two  smaller  ones  in  its  in- 
terior, both  of  which  present  the 
esBoentrie  Issainated  arrangement,  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  positively 
whether  the  stages  of  growth  which 
have  been  described  as  taking  place  in 
these  stmctates,  are  effected  by  the  con- 
thmal  appositiott  of  fresh  matter  to  the 
enter  wall,  or  by  the  dilatation  of  the 
▼eride,  and  successive  deposits  taking 
{iaee  in  its  interior:  both  methods  are 
probably  employed  in  various  cases; 
me  larger  concretions,  I  think,  receive 
increments  of  matter  on  their  exterior, 
while  the   smaller   seem   clearly   to 


kierease  in  the  endogenous  mamet; 
siDce  the  vesieles  often  attain  a  large 
siae  before  the  laminated  deposit  a^ 
pearsi  the  first  faint  traces  of  Vfhlat 
may  occasionally  be  seen  in  process  of 
formation  from  the  granular  contents . 
of  the  vesicle. 

When  the  vesicles  have  attained 
their  lull  develonment.  they  appear  ta 
undergo  a  kina  of  degeneration,  or 
more  properly,  perhaps,  to  tend  to 
dissolution;  they  lose  their  definite 
contour,  become  more  or  less  shapeless 
and  irregular;  the  concentric  layers 
also  become  less  distinct,  and  the 
granular  contents  either  totally  d^ 
colorized,  or  so  much  darkened  ia 
tint  as  to  appear  almost  black ;  many 
of  the  larger  ones  are  seen  to  undergo 
disintegration  by  the  formation  of 
fissures,  which  run  from  the  periphery 
towards  the  centre,  and  gradually 
break  up  the  concretion  into  smaller 
fragments.  Concretions  in  all  these 
di£rent  states,  from  their  first  comr 
mencement  to  their  final  decay,  may 
be  frequently  observed  in  the  same 
gland.  The  situation  which  these 
structures  occupy  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, if  a  thin  section  taken  &om  the 
interior  of  the  gland  be  examined  by 
transmitted  light :  they  are  then  seen 
lying  in  the  lollicular  cavities,  either 
in  groups  containing  numerous  smell 
concretions,  eras  single  ones,  which  are 
usually  of  large  size:  such  a  view  also 
frequently  exhibits  multitudes  of  con- 
cretions, colourless  or  semitransparent^ 
scattered  throughout  the  glandular 
tissue,  which  to  the  naked  eye  had 
presented  no  appearance  that  could 
have  led  to  the  supposition  of  their 
existence.  Though  i  have  described 
tlie  course  of  development  of  the  ori^ 
nal  simple  vesicles  until  they  attain 
what  appears  to  be  their  mature  or 
most  perfect  tftate,  yet  I  am  by  nD 
means  satisfied  that  they  are  normally 
destined  to  pen  into  such  a  condition ; 
I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  many 
of  them  undergo  dissolution  early, 
yielding  up  their  granular  or  amor- 
phous contents  to  form  part  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gland,  and  1  am  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  by  having  observed 
the  simple  vesicles  to  be  more  nume- 
rous ana  constant  in  their  occurrence 
than  those  which  exhibit  the  con- 
centric laminated  arrangement. 

The  chemical  composition  of  these 
concretions  must  doubtless  vary  in  the 
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different  stages  of  their  development : 
at  first  they  can  scarcely  consist  of  any 
thing  else  than  animal  matter;  subse- 
qnently,  however,  they  acauire  cal- 
careous salts,  and,  especially  when 
they  lose  their  definite  form  and  de- 
generate into  an  amorphous  mass,  their 
earthy  constituents  no  doubt  predomi- 
nate. These  are  stated  bv  Dr.  Prout  to 
be  phosohate,  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
lime.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
colouring  matter  I  am  unable  to  state ; 
its  presence  is  evidently  not  essential : 
it  is  unaffected  by  ether,  liquor  potassce, 
or  strong  hyd.-chL  acid ;  its  tinge  is 
deepest  in  those  concretions  which 
appear  to  be  of  long  standing,  and  to 
remain  permanently  in  the  cavities  of 
the  gland. 

I  have  not  examined  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases  to  enable  me  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  causes  influencing 
the  production  of  these  formations; 
only  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  they 
are  found  so  constantly,  and  in  such 
numbers,    in  glands  which  bear  no 


mark  of  being  diseased,  that  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  regard  them,  while 
in  a  moderately  developed  state,  as 
normal  structures,  contributing,  per- 
haps, some  element  to  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  gland ;  when,  however, 
they  grow  immoderately,  and  assume 
a  permanent  existence,  they  then  roust 
doubtless  be  regarded  as  diseased  pro- 
ducts. 

One  remark,  in  conclusion,  is  sug- 
gested by  the  history  of  these  curious 
formations,  viz.  that  they  appear  to 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween organic  growths  and  inorganic 
concretions :  to  the  former  class  they 
belong  by  having  their  origin  in  a  vesi- 
cle or  cell,  and  by  their  growth  taking 
Slace  chiefly  in  the  endogenous  manner, 
y  successive  interior  accretions;  to 
the  second,  they  approximate  by  the 
triangular  or  quadrilateral  shape  which 
they  often  assume,  their  tendency  to 
become  infiltrated  with  earthy  matters, 
and  to  pass  into  the  state  of  a  dead 
amorphous  mass. 


Fig.  1.— Two  primary  simple  Tesicles  with  homogeneous  envelope,  and  highly  refracting 
contents ;  their  diameters  are  y^  in.  and  ^-^  in.  respectitely. 

Fio.  2. — A  vesicle  somewhat  advanced  in  development  ;  sereral  interior  layejrs  have 
formed,  between  which  there  are  faint  concentric  striae  i  the  cavity  contains  yellowish 
granular  matter.     Its  length  is  ^  in. ;  width  ^ir  i°* 

Fio.  3. — A  large  vesicle  with  three  concentric  rings,  the  innermost  enclosing  the  central 
carity,  which  is  fall  of  an  opaque  matter :  radiating  stris  tend  outwairds  from  the 
central  cavity  to  the  first  of  the  concentric  layers.     Diameter  ^^  in. 

Fio*  4.~A  vesicle  of  well-marked  triangular  form :  its  walls  consist  of  several  layers ;  in 
its'interior  are  two  secondary  ones,  which  have  also  concentric  layers.  The  quadran- 
gular form  of  the  smaller  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicatiiig  that  the  angukr 
shape  is  not  solely  occasioned  by  their  mutual  pressure.     Diameter  ^^  in. 


CRANOBS  OF  THE  TOLK  DURING  TBB 
DXVBLOPMKirT  OF  OVA. 

From  the  observations  of  M.  Coste  it  would 
appear  that  the  phenomenon  of  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  yolk,  which  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Prevost  and  Dumas  to  attend 
the  development  of  the  ova  in  frogs,  and 
which  has  since  been  observed  in  mammalia, 
in  certain  fishes,  and  in  many  invertebrata, 


is  probably  one  of  general  occurrence  in  al' 
classes  of  animals.  For  M.  Coste  has  ob- 
served it  in  birds,  scaly  reptiles,  and  carti- 
laginous fish,  in  all  of  which  its  occurrence 
has  been  denied.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
the  division  and  subdivision,  instead  of  taking 
place  over  the  whole  yolk,  is  limited  exclu- 
sively to  that  portion  of  it  which  constitutes 
the  cicatricula. — Comptea  Rendui,  5  Avril, 
1847. 
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CAMS  OF 

MALIGNANT  PUERPERAL  FEVER, 

Wmi  OBSSBTATIOMS. 

By  Gborob  B.  Clahk,  M.D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Saifeoni  of 
'    London  and  Edinbmxh,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Colchester  Unkm  Honae. 


Mrs.  F.,  aged  20,  of  a  nenrons  tom- 
perament,  living  in  a  small  room, 
badly  ventilated,  was  eonfined  at  5 
p.  M.  on  the  8th  of  May,  1847 ;  labour 
natural  and  of  short  duration;  pla- 
centa ezpeUed  in  a  few  minutes  without 
hemorrhage.  Next  day,  ffoing  on 
well.  —  Ordered  castor  oil,  which 
operated  freely.  Was  sent  for  at  9 
oxlock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  she  complained  of  having  had 
a  sli^t  rigor  about  an  hour  since; 
pain  in  right  iliac  reffion  slightly  in- 
creased on  pressure ;  lochial  discharge 
decreased,  but  otherwise  natural;  after- 
pains  during  the  night  had  been  most 
severe;  abdomen  tumid,  but  soft; 
pulse  96,  weak;  countenance  more 
pallid  than  usual,  and  anxious,  evi- 
dently 8ufferin|^  from  ^eat  mental 
depression,  which  was  increased  by 
the  attendants,  who,  throughout  her 
iUness,  were  too  numerous  considering 
the  smallness  of  the  apartment,  and 
conversed  with  her  in  a  desponding 
manner,  contrary  to  my  repeated  so- 
licitations. She  WHS  then  ordered  hot 
fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  a 

fill  containing  Calomel,  gr.  iv. ;  James' 
owder,  gr.  iij. ;  and  powdered  Opium, 
gr.  j.,  with  a  febrifuge  mixture.  In 
uie  aAernoon,  symptoms  continuing,  a 
dozen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  ab- 
domen, and  to  have  a  pill  every  four 
hours  containing  Calomel,  gr.  ij. ; 
James'  Powder,  gr.  ij. ;  Opium,  gr.  i. 

II th.  —  Passra  a  restless  night; 
mental  depression  continues,  with 
(^nick  breathing;  clammy  perspira- 
tion; little  or  no  pain  on  pressure  of 
the  abdomen,  which  is  tumid;  no 
lochial  diacharge;  a  feeling  of  faint- 
ness  on  any  attempt  to  raise  her; 
complains  of  pain  under  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  extending  to- 
wards the  shoulder;  pulse  130,  small; 
tongue  furred  and  diy.  To  continue 
pills  and  mixture,  with  the  addition 
of  gr.  ij.  of  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  to 
each  dose  of  the  latter.    Hot  bran 


poultices  to  the  abdomen.  In  the 
evening  had  been  much  purged ;  pulse 
130,  feeble;  to  diioontinne  calomel, 
and  to  have  £xtr.  Opii,  gr.  ij. ;  Exti. 
Hvoscyam.  gr.  j.,  every  four  hours, 
of.  Terebinth,  epethems,  covered  with 
hot  bran  poultices,  to  the  abdomen. 

I2th.--Has  token  five  of  the  pills ; 
purging  ceased ;  other  symptoms  coa- 
tinuing. — Hydrarg.  c.  CretA,  gr.  ii>. 
with  Extr.  Opii,  sr.ij.  every  four  noun, 
and  to  continue  uie  mixture. 

13th.-- Slept  at  times,  but  wander- 
ing and  incoherent :  towards  the  after- 
noon the  bowels  became  much  purged; 
stools  of  a  dark  liquid  appearance, 
most  offensive,  and  passing  involun- 
torily;  a  constsmt  feeling. of  fainting, 
and  vomits ;  pulse  small  and  rapid.— 
To  discontinue  mercury,  and  to  have 
a  draught  of  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  5m.  with 
Mist.  UretiB  Co.  and  at  intervals  the 
following  mixture.  ^  Sods  Bicarb. 
9ij. ;  Ammon.  Sesquicarb.  3ij. ;  Acid. 
Hydroeyan.  Hl^xij. ;  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  ^ss. 
Tr.  Card.  Co.  5iv. ;  Aquie,  Jvi.  a 
quarter  part  when  required,  with  Acid 
Citr.  gr.  X.  in  a  state  of  effervescence. 

14th.  —  Passed  a  similar  night; 
vomiting  continues;  pulse  110,  iin- 
proved ;  purging  ceased ;  tongue  more 
moist.— To  continue  mixture,  and  to 
have  a  tablespoonful  of  wine  in  sago 
every  four  hours.  Veapere. — Continues 
restless,  with  constant  talking ;  abdo- 
men tympanitic. — Ordered  a  turpen- 
tine enema,  with  a  draught  of  Xiq. 
Opii  Sed.  n^xv.  in  aqua. 

1 5th. — Sent  for  at  4  ▲.  h.  Has  been 
for  some  hours  in  a  violent  stote 
of  delirium;  extremities  cold;  pulse 
small  and  scarcely  perceptible.  — 
Ordered  Gum*  Opii,  gr.  ij.  with  appli- 
cation of  hot  bottles  to  the  extremities, 
and  a  glass  of  hot  wine  and  water 
every  two  hours.  She  became  more 
calm,  but  continued  to  sink,  and  di^ 
at  10  P.M. 

Case  II.— On  the  forenoon  of  the 
I6th  of  May,  attended  Mrs.  K.,  aged 
21,  a  young  healthy  country  woman, 
living"  three  miles  distont  in  an  open 
heath  country .  First  parturition ,  wmch 
was  accomplished  shortly  after  my 
arrival  without  anything  unusual; 
child   healthy.      Visited    next    da^, 

going  on  well.— Ordered  castor  oil. 
ent  for  earlv  in  the  morning  of  the 
20th,  when  she  complained  of  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  region  of,  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,    slightly     increased    on 
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;  p«m  extendliig  towBide  the 
inle;  longiie  fomdi  pcdM  130, 
feeUe;  bvweb  hftd  bceo  fieely 
ied  by  oil  taken  yesterday.  States 
since  she  has  been  in  a  drimng 
pevspinlkm,  wkk  a  feeling  af  be- 
wildenseaC,  and  at  4  a.  m.  this  mom- 
isg  was  attacked  with  the  sharp  pain 
aixnre  deseribed.  Conntenance  pallid 
and  anxious }  restlessaess  with  short 
breathing ;  the  sasM  fiecliag  of  be- 
wilderment; ao  tenderness  over  the 
legion  of  utems ;  slight  loehial  dis- 
•charga;  skin  eovered  with  clammy 
penpuntion.— Ordeved  leeches  to  tlie 
pan  afieetad,  with  hot  fomentations  to 
the  abdomen.  Calomel,  gr.  y^. ;  Bztr. 
Opii,  gr.  iss.  ft^  pil.  to  be  taken  directly, 
with  a  febrifnge  mixture,  containing 
Tr.  Hyosoy.  and  Liq.  Amason.  Aeet. 
every  foar  noars. 

2ist.— Anxiety  and  restlessness  con- 
tiniie  I  asakes  httle  or  no  coaaplaint 
of  pain;  slight  tenderness  of  abdo> 
astn,  which  ignore  tamid  than  mual ; 
extremities  cold;  pulse  feeble  and 
xnpidi  toagne  fdrred  and  dark.— 
Ordered  two  ounces  of  port  wine  eveiy 
Ibmr  koan,  application  of  heat  to  the 
extremities,  with  thefollowinff  medi- 
dsat,  ^  Calomel,  gr.  iss. ;  Pnlv.  Opii, 
mr.  j.  9  Confect.  Arom.  q.  s.  ft.  pil.  ter 
diesumend.  ^  01.  Terebinth,  Jss.; 
PuIt.  Acacis,  Xj.  5  Liq.  PotassK,  XiJ. ; 
Mist  Camph.  Jt.  M.  ft.  Mist.  Two 
tidilespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  fssrr 
hoars*  Bran  pcnltioes  to  the  abdo- 
men. 

St2d.— Visited  by  Dr.  Chambers,  who 
kindly  gave  me  the  aid  of  his  ofnnion 
in  both  cases.  Symptoms  continue 
Sesame;  no  stool;  shght  loehial  dis- 
eharp^e;  has  passed  some  dark  urine, 
as  tunes  incoherent;  has  taken  the 
asedicine  rsgnkrlv.  —  Contmue  the 
tmtmeot,  increasing  the  quantity  of 
wine.  She  continued  to  sink,  and 
died  at  half-past  9  p.  M. 

RniAaxs.-^  made  an  urecnt  re- 
quest far  a  postmortem  in  both  cases, 
wiiieh  was  reftased,  much  to  mv  regret, 
aa  an  important  pohit  is  missing  in 
^Dsidating  these  two  unibftonate  and 
melancholy  cases.  It  is  now  my  duty 
to  relate  some  more  partieutars  about 
tfaeorigio,  and,  in  the  first  place,  I 
mast  oonless  that  I  was  not  aware  of 
lie  formidable  disease  I  had  to  eo- 
counter  in  my  practice  until  I  was  sent 
for  on  ttie  morning  of  the  lX)th  to 
my  second  ease :  true  it  was,  that  in 


the  case  of  Mrs.  F.  we  had  puerperal 
fever,  and  her  deayk  was  registered  as 
such,  but  I  then  thought  it  was  fully 
accounted  for  from  the  smaDness  and 
bad  yentitetian  of  Ike  apartment,  ac^ 
companied  also  with  the  peculiar  tem- 
perament of  my  patient ;  out  when  the 
second  case  occumd,  no  doubt  rested 
on  my  mind,  that  I  md  not  only  pner- 
peral  fever,  but  that  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant type,  to  deal  with;  and  on 
iSiatati 


revolving  liKse  cases  in  my  mind,  and 
nememb^ring  the  connection  of  erysi- 
pelas with  this  direfcd  disease,  it  im- 
mediately ihiriied  across  me  that  I  had 
been  treating,  and  had  then  under  my 
care,  a  most  severe  case  of  phlegmo- 
nous erysipelas  in  a  sailor,  who  was 
brooght  into  the  hospital  of  the  Col- 
chester Union  House.  The  disease 
extended  from  the  hand  to  the  axilla, 
and  was  treated  by  free  iacisioos, 
aided  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  man 
recovered  fiom  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere eases  I  ever  witnessed.  The 
day  that  I  made  the  incisions,  on 
that  afternoon  I  attended  Mrs.  F.,  and 
I  think,  however  paiafol  for  me  to 
feel  and  relate,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  no  noxions  matter  was 
carried,  at  all  events  the  effluvia  la- 
mained,  and  thereby  arose  this  malig- 
nant fever.  I  may  only  foither  mention 
in  the  history  of  these  cases,  as  soon 
as  my  eyes  were  opened  te  what  I  had 
to  encounter,  I  hesitated  not  a  moment 
in  ceasing  from  midwifery  practice, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  secoad  ease, 
I  took  the  oppartnaity ,  after  arranging 
about  my  practice,  of  taking  a  sea- 
voyage  to  Scotland,  to  visit  some  old 
and  valued  friends.  It  has  not  spread 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  I  never  can 
be  too  thankful  that  at  that  time  I 
had  not  my  usual  run  of  cases,  as  I 
might  have  atteaded  five  or  six  whilst 
the  case  of  Mrs.  F.  was  going  on,  all 
of  which,  I  have  bo  ooabt,  would 
hav«  ended  in  the  same  melancholy 
way. 

I  would  now  proceed  to  make  a 
few  practical  remarks,  as  far  as  the 
two  cases  warrant,  but  would  forbear 
entering  at  large  upon  many  of  the 
jfwestionei  vtmatm  of  this  msease,-^ 
whether  we  are  to  dass  it  in  our 
aosdiogies  as  Puerperal  Fever,  Malig- 
naat  or  otherwise,  Inflammation  of 
the  Uterus,  or  Puerperal  Peritonitis,-^ 
but  would  refer  those  who  are  anxious 
for  informatimi  on  the  subject  to  the 
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ItarMdaodincidartielQBcn  Uusdiseaac 
caoUiaed  ia  tiie  Cyclopsdia  of  Pxao 
tieal  MedtciBe.  l)y  Dr.  Xees  and  also 
that  bf  Dr.  Lowck,  ia  Tweedie'a 
Library  of  Practical  Medicine,  where 
will  be  foand  the opinionsof  the  writers 
of  bygone  ages,  with  the  present  nore 
advanced  state  of  medicine.  Without 
mentiooing  the  many  others  who  have 
advanced  opiniona  on  this  disease,  I 
camnot  «void  alluding  to  the  excellent 
ptactical  papm  of  Mr.  Storrs  of  Don* 
caster,  and  Fisher  of  Bungay,  acooaa- 
panied  as  the  latter  is  with  the  yaluable 
ranarka  of  that  talented  and  excellent 
nractitioaer,  Mr.  Crowfoot  of  Beccles. 
The  pmctiee  of  medicine,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, has  o€  late  years  been 
makine  rapid  strides,  but  to  that  an 
exception  might  be  taken  to  nosology. 
It  haa  ever  and  anon  occurred  to  me  in 
piaetice  that  a  much  more  correct  sya- 
tem  of  nosology  is  wanted;  it  would  leid 
to  a  more  aecorate  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, and  to  none  more  so  than  in  the 
disease  before  ns.  We  have  a  con- 
stent  blending  of  this  malignant  fever 
(if  I  aaaj  so  call  it)  with  puerpersl 
peritonitis,  common  puerperal  &ver, 
and  ita  other  inflaasmatory  forma.  It 
docs  appear  to  me  it  woula  be  better  if 
it  were  severed  from  its  companions, 
and  joined  to  typhus  (in  its  ^ver 
forms),  Asiatic  cholera,  and  poisoned 
wounds.  Its  symptoms  certainly  re- 
semble the  latter  more  than  the  former. 
In  the  one  (puerperal  peritonitis)  we 
have  the  symptoms  of  exeiiemeni,  in 
the  other  more  of  atllapte,  —  in  the 
former  we  have  a  fixed  acute  pain  of 
abdomen,  not  limited  to  one  spot, 
dryness  of  skin,  furred  tongue,  pulse 
quick  and  wiry,  complete  suppreaaion 
of  the  lochia,  well-marked  rigors,  and, 
I  might  add,  jrielding  to  a  prompt  and 
vigoroua  treatment.  In  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive midwifery  practice  of  ten  years, 
I  have  had  frequently  to  treat  peri- 
toneal inflammations,  and  have  found 
them,  without  an  exception,  yield  to 

aatives  and  bleeding,  general  and 
,  principally  the  latter,  followed 
up  1^  calomel  and  opiom,  until  the 
mm  were  affected.  Mow  Let  us  tnm 
uom  thia  disease  to  the  one  before  ns : 
are  have  pallor  of  eountenance,  exeea* 
sive  dejeetion  of  spirits,  great  rapidity 
of  pulse,  sesreely  to  he  eomitedt 
anttering  deiirinm;  pain,  if  much, 
confined  to  one  spot,  but  it  may  ahnost 
be  said  a  freedom  from  painy  indis- 


tinct nami  drilling  persfanUionaf 
slight  oiacharge  of  lochia;  tumid 
abdomen,  with  restlessness  and  anxiety 
of  breathing,  not  yielding  to  tneatroenfc 
In  the  post-mortem  appearances  of 
puerperal  peritonitis,  *  we  have  the 
peritoneum  uniformly  red,  and  often 
thickened  with  effusion  of  serum,  witfi 
flakes  of  coagulahle  lymph:  the  intea- 
tines  are  disteuded  with  flatus,  and 
matted  together  by  patehee  of  lymph. 
In  the  malignant  puerperal  fever,  the 
peritoneum  has  a  dusiEy  hue,  unlike 
the  brip;ht  florid  appearance  of  acute 
peritonitis;  fcBtid  gas  in  intestines; 
the  effused  fluid  has  a  dirty  brown, 
often  bloodjT  appearance;  shreds  of 
lymph  destitute  of  firmness,  the  ge- 
neral appearance  being  bleached,  with 
little  or  no  vascularity.  As  anthora 
differ  so  much  in  their  nathologicai 
vieva  of  thaa  disease,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  tbeir  tveatment  varies  ins 
like  degree.  Much  is  to  be  aeeannted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
treating  diflinent  diseases*  auch  aa 
puerperal  peritonitis  and  sporadic  cwea 
of  puerpeml  fever,  in  all  of  whiehi 
bleeding  ia  highly  necessary  and  ano* 
oessfnl;  but  ia  the  malignant  casea  I 
have  described,  I  did  not  use  the 
lancet,  and  if  ever  I  had  the  misfor'- 
tnne  to  be  again  visited  by  such  n 
calamity,  I  must  confoss  I  should  atiU 

riuse  before  using  it.  I  do  not  aay ,  if 
had  a  miasber  of  cases,  I  would  not^ 
aa  an  fxptrimettittm  crueU^  use  it,  even 
although  its  success  is  not  so  flattering 
aa  many  of  its  diatingnished  advoeatea 
would  lead  us  tosuppoae.  I  oetcmnly^ 
reasoning  theoretically,  would  fed 
more  inclined  to  oommenee  with  wmtp 
ether,  and  ammonia;  and  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  rall^ring  the  qrstem,  trusting 
to  the  speedy  introduction  of  mercury, 
aided  perhaps  by  local  bleeduig,  if 
required. 

From  the  above,  I  think  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  might  be  drawn-^la^ 
that  the  origin  of  these  eases  aroee 
from  erysipelas ;  2dt  a  au>re  clear  caee 
of  the  ooatagiovB  nature  of  thia  maUg** 
nant  fever  conld  hardly  be  mdl 
brought  forward ;  dd,  that  it  ia  a  die* 
ease  (ptr  «e>  depending  on  «  aubtte 
poison,  givmga  ''shock''  to  the  ncD- 
vous system;  4th,iiotreatmcsithitherto 
snecessfnl ;  Hth,  the  absolute  neeesmtf 
of  the  practitioner  eeaauig  for  a  time 
from  practice,  not  trosttng,  as  aoaae 
reoDSDmend,  to  aimple  abhttum^nhanffD 
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of  clothes,  the  use  of  chlorides,  &c. 
A  heavy  moral  responsihility  rests 
upon  him,  and,  at  wnaterer  personal 
loss  and  risk  of  professional  reputation, 
it  ought  not  to  deter  him  from  giving 
up  practice. 
Colchester,  July  Slet,  1847. 


MISCELLANBA  MEDICA. 

Bt  Robsbt  Dick,  M.D. 

[Continoed  from  pige  9S.] 


THE    HTGIBNIC   DT7TIB8  OF  MEDICAL  MKN. 
BSMAKKS  ON  TBB  ABOSB  OV  TOBACCO. 

12.  — TAe  Potition  and  Duties  of 
Medical  Men. — It  is  needless  to  inform 
the  reader  that  the  nations  of  earlier 
and  more  remote  antiquity,  the  Jews, 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ro- 
mans, were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  following,  among  other  articles : 
distilled  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar;  the  latter  of  which  was 
supplied  by  honey,  &c.  Yet  the  ar- 
ticles just  named  are  now  staple  in 
Europe.  Vast  tracts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  labours  of  vast  numbers  of  men, 
are  occupied  in  rearing  them,  or  the 
means  of  procuring  them.  Let  us 
confine  our  observations  chiefly  to  this 
country.  From  duties  on  these  articles 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  revenue  is 
derived,  and  if  government  ha6  of  late 
relaxed  these  duties,  it  is  because  it  is 
hoped  that  a  still  larfl;er  consumption 
of  them  will  take  place,  leading,  of 
course,  to  corresponding  returns  to  the 
public  coffers. 

By  many  persons,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  out  of  it,  the  articles  enu- 
merated above  are  styled  nece$sarie$ 
of  life :  and  the  statesman  or  phy- 
sician who  should  declare  that  the  use 
of  at  least  one  of  them  involves  gross 
and  indisputable  violations  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  physiology  and  hy- 
giene, would  probably  be  viewed  as  a 
visionary  or  enthusiast.  This  duty 
devolves  more  particularly  on  medicaJ 
men,  whom  many  circumstances  in 
the  times,  the  state  of  science  and  of 
social  necessity,  ought  to  awaken  to  a 
more  solemn  and  practical  sense  of 
their  hi^  and  sacrea  calling  of  censors 
and  guides  of  their  fellow -men  in  the 
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not  to  name  it),  and  to  cause  them 
to  lift  their  voices  against  mnlti« 
farious  hygienic  and  dietetic  abuses, 
instead  of,  as  now,  tamely  acquiescing 
in  them. 

The  medical  profession  should  be 
animated  with  an  aggrestiv  spirit.  It 
should  not  wait  till  its  opinion  on 
grand  questions  of  hygiene  is  asked  by 
a  pubhc  often  more  ignorant  than 
culpable,  and  too  frequently  alarmed 
into  inquiry  only  by  pestilence.  On 
the  contrary,  the  medioBil  body  should 
take  the  initiative  in  such  matters,— 
should  recognise  that  its  noblest  duty 
is  to  prevent  rather  than  cure  disease,— 
that  its  business  is  to  be  constantly 
remon8trating[  with  Governments  and- 
the  public  m  regard  to  the  sins, 
whether  of  omission  or  commission, 
against  hygiene,  now  permitted,  and 
even  encouraged,  in  this  and  in  every 
country. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  how  noble 
appear  the  functions  of  the  medical 
man  !  How  vast -and  how  worthy  the 
field  for  their  exercise !  How  equally 
benign,  innocent,  and  glorious,  the 
triumphs  to  be  achieved !  It  has  been 
well  said  by  a  German  writer  that  it  is 
to  the  medical  profession  that  the 
world  must  look  for  the  section  or 
solution  of  the  Gordian  knot  of  mo- 
dern civilisation.  This  remark  has 
reference,  of  course,  more  particularly 
to  the  prophylactic  than  to  the  thera- 
peutical achievements  of  medical  art 
and  science-;  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  prophylactic  are  the 
gander  of  the  two,  and  those  which, 
m  proportion  to  its  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion. Society  will  call  on  physic  chiefly 
to  attend  to. 

Physic  is  truly  a  noble  art ;  but  this 
remark  applies  to  it  rather  as  it  mav 
become,  ought  to  become,  will 
become,  than  as  it  ever  yet  has  been 
exhibited.  Hitherto,  the  grandest 
names  in  medicine  are  those  of  thera- 
peutists —  Hippocrates,  Boerhaave  ; 
even  Sydenham,  Cullen,  Baillie.  Sys- 
tematic prophylaxitttt  ttie  noblest  and 
most  useful  labourers  in  medicine, — or 
rather,  I  should  say,  in  physiology 
practically  applied,  —  are  hardly  yet 
Known.  Prophylactic  medicine,  as  a 
regular  and  distinct  art,  and  as  a 
system,  is  scarcely  yet  studied,  if  it  is 
even  recognised.  Medical  men  have 
been  hitherto  too  culpably  inattentive 
or  indolent  to  lUscover,  — -  too  inhu* 
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^e,  and  too  apathetic,  or  else  too 

wretchedly  sordid,  to 

"  Knodc  at  tiie  gatM  of  natkmi," 

and,  in  justice  to  the  Deity,  and  in 
mercy  to  their  fellow^creatures,  to 
proclaim,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  causes 
wkiek  at  present  abridge  human  life, 
are  of  man's  oum  makina!  I  repeat 
itt  the  mission,  —  the  hitherto  ne- 
glected and  unfaifilled  mission  of 
medical  men, — ^is  to  thunder,  or  to 
drone  (which  you  please)  the  now- 
named  truth,  without  ceasing,  in  the 
ears  of  rulers,  legislatures,  society ;» 
to  present  it  in  every  conceivable 
variety  of  ways  before  Governments 
and  the  public,  till  these  (it  may  be 
like  the  unjust  judge  of  Scripture) 
yield  to  importunity  that  attention  to 
hygiene  wmch  thev  never  yet  have 
done,  from  "  fear  of  God,  or  regard  for 

," — ^in  other  words,  from  policy, 

,  or  humanity. 

e  would  wish  to  be  allowed  to 
pursue  still  further  these  general 
and  preliminary  reflections,  which  we 
should  regret  to  hear  called  too  specu- 
lative and  fanciful,  and  too  remote 
firom  immediate  use  or  practical  appli- 
cation. On  the  contrary,  we  hope  and 
expect,  that  a  sketch,  somewhat  de- 
fined, even  though  prospective,  of  the 
reforms,  hygienic  and  physiological, 
which  the  growing  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  even  its  mere  selfishness, 
will  sooner  or  later  inevitably  bring 
about,  may  induce  medical    men  to 

J>ropose  and  undertake,  by  choice  and 
brethonght, those  improvements  which 
time,  experience,  and  the  necessities 
and  intelligence  of  society,  will  other- 
wise eflfect  independently  of  them,-* 
though  more  tardily,  and  at  the  expense 
of  much  suffering  and  confusion  to  the 
race.  Nor  are  speculative  and  remote 
views  of  good,  hygienic  as  well  as 
others,  without  their  use.  By  these, 
in  many  cases,  active  enterprise  is 
stimulated  and  sustained,  in  the 
language  of  sacred  writ,  men  "  walk 
by  faith ;"  and  it  is  often  by  visions  of 
perfectibility,  seen,  or  supposed  by 
themselves,  but  invisible  to  vulgar 
gaxers,  that  the  noblest  intellects  and 
spirits  have  been  lured  on  to  attempts 
which  have  led  to  the  most  essenUal 
social  ameliorations. 

One  of  the  directions  of  Hippocrates 
IS,  that,  in  treating  a  case  of  disease, 
we  ought  to  consider  how  far  it  is  of  a 


divine  nature  or  origin ;  from  which  we 
are  to  infer  that  he  believed  human 
maladies  were,  occasionally  at  least, 
specially  inflicted  by  the  gods,  and  by 
their  direct  agency.  I  consider  it  a 
matter  neither  of  superstition  or  en- 
thusiasm that  we,  of  the  present  time, 
should  consider  and  inquire,  how  far, 
placing  ourselves  in  circumstances,  or 
indulging  or  countenancing  any  habits 
injurious  to  health,  be  not  merely,  as 
it  is  generally  regarded,  an  injury  to 
ourselves,  but  also  a  sin  against  nature, 
—or,  properly  to  express  myself,  against 
nature's  Author. 

I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  obligation  under  which  each 
one  of  us  lies  to  his  Maker,  of 
keeping  the  material  frame  with 
which  he  is  endowed,  in  as  perfect 
order  as  possible,  and  in  exposing 
it  as  little  as  possible  to  causes  of 
derangement, — ^is  as  obvious  as  the  du^f 
of  keeping  our  intellects  clear  ana 
vigorous,  and  our  moral  sense  sonnd 
and  truthful.  It  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  less  imperative  on 
us  to  regulate  the  bodies  we  are 
trusted  witn  than  the  miitiff,— that  we 
may  resign  the  reins  of  the  one  more 
than  of  the  other, »- that  we  are  at 
liberty  recklessly  to  trifle  with  the 
firmer  more  than  with  the  latter. 
Both  are  gifts,  which,  as  from  the 
Deity,  and  connected  by  him  with  vo- 
lition and  intelligence  in  us,  are  inex- 
pressibly sacred,  and  involve  and  im- 
pose incalculable  responsibility. 

Reason  itself  points  out  the  preser- 
vation of  health  as  a  reli^ous  duty. 
This  is  the  true  light  in  which  to  view 
physiology  or  hygiene,  the  light  in 
which  it  will  one  &y  be  regarded,  and 
this  by  persons  and  ages  not  only  the 
least  fanatical,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  refined  in  intelligence,  and 
the  most  enlarged  in  wisdom.  This  is 
the  view  which  it  behoves  physicians, 
above  all  others,  to  take  of  it  and  to 
inculcate,  not  by  medical  precept,  not 
in  professional  prescription  onljr,  bnt 
by  their  own  practice  and  by  their  own 
example :  and  this  brings  me  to  a  new 
and  an  important  part  of  my  subject. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  in  which 
medical  men  might  materially  advance 
social  improvement  and  happiness. 
We  know  what  vast  revolutions  in 
religion,  politics,  manners,  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  have  been  effected 
by  small  sects,  the  members  of  which 
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act  together,  and  combine,  with  their 
doctrines  or  theories,  practices  or  rules 
of  life  which  &t  once  exemplify  their 
own  sincerity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fitrike  the  eyes  of  mankind.  In  such 
cases  it  is  not  rare  to  witness  a  small 
leaven  of  sect,  leaven  to  its  own  views 
or  principles  the  lump  of  large  com- 
munities and  nations.  Now,  what  I 
contend  for  is,  that  medical  men,  acting 
consistently,  and  illustrating  in  practice 
many  things  which  they  preach  and  re- 
commend ex  cathedrA,  might  do  more  to 
renew  and  improve  society  than  any 
other  profession  or  class  of  men.  In 
competency  for  this  duty,  priests  them- 
selves, ignorant  to  a  great  extent  as 
they  are  of  the  laws  of  physiology, 
cannot,  even  for  a  moment,  be  com- 
pared with  physicians.  In  regard  to 
these  matters,  indeed,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible misapprehension  prevails. 

An  instance  may  be  here  demanded 
of  a  violation  of  hygiene  which  is  not 
disapproved  of  by  alfphysicians,  which 
is  practised  generally,  not  only  by  the 
public,  but  by  many  persons'  calling 
tiiemselves  temperate:  and  such  an 
example  I  shall  give. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  whether  con- 
sidered as  a  luxury,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times ridiculously  called,  a  necessary  of 
life,  is  more  extraordinary  than  thai  of 
any  other  article  employed  by  man. 
In  the  fonn  of  smoke,  it  is  applied  to 
an  organ  into  which,  on  all  other  occa- 
sions, liquid  or  solid  food  is  alone  in- 
troduced. When  used  in  the  solid 
form,  it  is  equally  distinguished  as  the 
only  substance  so  applied  to  an  or^an 
destined  and  adapted  to  receive  aeri- 
form impressions  only.  In  no  case  but 
that  of  tobacco  do  we  taste  vapour  by 
the  mouth,  and  powder  by  the  nottriU  : 
and  in  both  modes  the  physiology  of 
the  organs  is  strangely  and  hurtfully 
perverted.  Even  were  the  smoke  or 
powder  of  tobacco  innocuous,  such 
would  still  be  the  case ;  but  it  is  greatly 
more  so  when  we  consider  that  this 
substance  is  powerfully  narcotic ;  and 
that,  whether  used  in  powder  or  smoke, 
whether  applied  to  fauces  or  nostrils, 
we  bring  it  in  contact  with  a  large 
extent  of  mucous  membrane  of  wide 
and  important  sympathies. 

Here,  then,  is  an  exainple  of  a  habit 
now  almost  universally  diflfused  through- 
out the  globe,  and  practised  by  nations 
both  savage  and  civilized;  yet  un- 
doubtedly a  glaring  violation  of  physi- 


ology, and  unquestionably  inimical  to 
the  Health  of  man.  The  all  but  uni- 
versal indul^enoe  of  this  b&biC,  must  not 
blind  us  to  Us  unnaturalness  and  per- 
niciousness.  It  is  a  perversion  of 
nature ;  it  is  a  vice :  it  is  needless  to 
add  that  it  is  not  necessary.  For 
thousands  of  years,  mankind,  both  in 
savage  and  in  civilized  states,  lived 
without  tobacco,  and  they  will  do  so 
again.  The  Jews,  the  Egjrptians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  Europe  till 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  never 
heard  of  it  It  will  be  disused  either 
when  the  circumstances  of  mankind 
compel  them  to  sacrifice  superfluities 
for  necessaries,  or  when  a  finer  and 
wiser  sense  of  pleasure  teaches  men  to 
find  in  the  healthy  tranquillity  of  their 
organs,  a  superior  enjoyment  to  all  that 
the  temporary  excitement  of  them  by 
excessive  or  unnatural  stimulants  can 
ever  confer. 

Although,  amid  the  many  other 
hurtful  influences  which,  by  neglect, 
ignorance,  or  criminal  choice,  mankind 
gather  around  them,  and  voluntarily 
or  inadvertently  expose  themselves  to, 
the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  are  over- 
looked or  under-rated  \  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  really  a  morbid 
agent,  and  one  which,  in  various  ways, 
abridges  human  life. 

To  the  above  dissuasions  from  the 
use  of  tobacco,  I  may  add  another, 
which  applies  also  to  many  other 
unnecessary  articles  used  by  man. 
While  the  world  is  filled  with  com- 
plaints of  privation  and  misery, 
mysterious  and  inevitable,  it  is  for- 
gotten how  vast  a  proportion  of 
ttiese  evils  are  not  of  God's  appoint- 
ment, but  of  man's  making.  Thus, 
putting  out  of  view  altogether  all  the 
evils  flowing  from  the  use  of  tobacco, 
after  it  is  reared  and  prepared,  let  us 
reflect  on  the  not  inconsiderable  amount 
of  human  labour,  and  of  the  earth's 
surface,  employed,  or,  properly  to  speak, 
fnuemployed,  in  its  production.  Mil- 
lions of  money  are  expended  annually 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  on  a 
mode  of  indulgence  unknown  and  un- 
dreamt of  until  three  centuries  since. 
In  Scotland  alone,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers,  the  people  lay  out  £6000 
a-^ear  on  snuff;  and  this  is  probably 
within  the  mark ! 

The  duty  of   medical  men  in  re- 
gard to  the   discouragement   of  the 
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use  oC  tobacco,  except  as  a  mediciBe, 
is  very  obvioaB.  Oa  fioeial  and  eco- 
nomical as  well  as  pbysiologictil 
grounds,  it  ought  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  them.  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  idle  to  contend  aeainst  a  practice 
00  diffused.  But  as  ue  extensiveness 
of  an  abuse  affords  not  the  slightest 
jnstification  of.  its  continuance,  so 
neither  does  the  hopelessness  of  our 
efibrts  release  ns  from  the  duty  of 
opposing  it.  If  the  public  will  not  con- 
form to  the  physiolozicaf  and  hygienic 
truths  announced  ana  urged  by  medical 
men,  it  is  still  less  the  duty  of  medical 
men  to  connive  at  the  ignorant  and 
pernicious  practices  of  the  public. 

BeKtiBck  Stieet,  Mudiett^  Sq^Htfe, 
Aug.  10, 1847. 


AJSIMKLA  WHICH  P0S6BS8  AN  SPIOIOTMIS. 

HM.  Papfbnhsim  and  Yogi  bava  sbevn 
tiiat  an  epididymiMsxiBtsinali  tbosevertebrate 
a&inialft  the  females  of  wtdcb  posaeas  in  their 
cmdnets  or  nterus  accessory  organs  for  the 
prodaction  of  one  or  more  new  tonics  for  the 
ovwm  after  its  departure  from  the  ovary ; 
and  that  the  absence  of  those  accessory  organs 
in  the  female  is  iBvariably  accompanied  by 
abeenoe  of  the  epididymis  in  the  male.— 
Camptm  Itendus,  26  Avril,  1847. 

SXJLATION  or  NEayS-VIBBES  TO  OAKOLIOIT- 
COBPD8CLS8. 

M.  WAoma^  appeare  to  have*  observed 
what  tbe  feaeanbes  of  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr. 
Savnnanf  all  bat  proved-^namely,  that  in 
the  ganglia  and  other  nervoos  centres,  the 
nerve-tabiiles— or,  at  least,  their  central 
part — pass  more  or  less  directly  into  the 
nerve-vesides  or  gangUon^lobiileB.  M. 
Wagner,  whose  obeerrations  were  made  on 
ttke  varioos  ganglia  of  the  skate,  torpedo, 
■nd  other  fish,  in  which  the  gangfia  may  be 
Bore  satiafaetorily  examined  than  in  higher 
animals,  owing  to  their  possessing  bat  Uttle 
celliilar  tissue,  states  that  he  has  repeatedly 
been  enabled  to  trace  an  individual  elemen- 
tary  fibre  eatenng  a  ganglioa  from  a  nerve 
at  the  side  nearest  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
directly  into  a  ganglion -corpuscle,  the  nu- 
cleos  and  nucleolus  of  which  were  distinctly 
aeen«  Aom  another  point  of  the  nme  oor- 
puflcle  a  nerve-fibre  passes  out  again,  and 
goes  to  join  the  trunk  of  the  peripheral 
Bcrre  to  ita  distribution.  He  observes  also 
SImS  sometimeB  sympatbetie  fibres  may  be 
aeen  arising  from  tlie  gallon  oorpnsdea. 


*  In  a  letter  to  M.  FloureBS^ComptiaBendos, 
10  Mai,  1JB47. 

-t  PhysloL  Anat.  and  Fhys.  of  Man,  toI.  i. 
page  314. 
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FRIDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1847. 

It  is  not  often  that  oar  judges  inter- 
fere to  protect  medical  witnesses  from 
the  attacks  of  counsel  Of  course 
these  gentlemen  in  making  the  at- 
tacks on/y  act  upon  their  instructions ; 
although,  who  the  attorney  is  who 
gives  the  instructions,  or  on  what 
ground  he  is  permitted,  when  the 
medical  evidence  is  inoontiovertible, 
to  suggest  the  abuse  of  honest  wit- 
nesses, who  axe  compelled  by  law, 
nolentes  voUnteSf  to  discharge  a  most 
painful  duty,— are  matters  which  un- 
fortunately never  come  to  light. 
Whenever  the  medical  evidence,  in  a 
case  of  murder  by  poison^  is  particn- 
lazly  dear,  a  personal  attack  is  made 
on  the  witnesses.  We  are  always  in- 
clined to  think  that  if,  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  brief  of  counsel  were  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  found  to  be  en- 
dofsed ;— ^  Tker$  i$  no  ctue  for  ike 
pruonev'^ahuse  the  medicai  witnesses  P* 
— It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  not  only  is 
no  check  put  upon  this  unwaccant- 
able  license,  but  that  it  even  some- 
times receives  encouragement  from 
the  judicial  bench. 

In  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Mon- 
mouth at  the  last  Lent  Assises,  a 
woman  named  Thomas  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  an  infant  ten  days 
old,  by  administering  to  it  sulphuric 
acid.  That  the  child  died  from  the 
effects  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  no 
otfier  cause,  was,  medically  speaking, 
made  clear  enough.  Two  medical 
witnesses  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment on  such  a  case,  deposed  that  the 
GBSophagtts,  stomach,  and  intestines  of 
the  deceased  were  distinctly  corroded, 
and  this  corrosion  they  could  attribute 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  action  of  a 
mineral  acid«     As  the  child  was  too 
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Tooog  to  perpetrate  soicidey  and  facts 
showed  that  the  yitriol  could  not  haTe 
got  into  its  stomach  by  any  accident, 
the  only  chance  for  the  counsel  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  was  to  attack 
the  witnesses.  The  etchars  produced 
by  the  acid,  which  were  found  on  the 
lips  of  the  child,  were  attributed  by 
him  to  the  eflBect  of  a  sore  .nipple,  of 
the  existence  of  which  no  proof  was 
offered;  the  eorrofion  of  the  ossophagns, 
stomach,  and  intestines,  was  also,  in 
his  Tiew,  undoubtedly  due  to  some 
disease— probably  conynlsions  I 

The  learned  judge  who  tried  this 
case,  Mr.  Justice  Mauls,  is  reported 
to  have  made  the  following  comments 
on  the  medical  evidence  :— 

**  With  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  witnesses,  his  lordship  re- 
marked, it  was  generallif  a  matier  of 
con/fcterr,  of  gueu,  mkick  thtir  tnen- 
Me  kmowUdffe  miabled  tkem  to  make. 
It  was  not  like  the  statement  of  an  eye- 
witness, who  might,  for  instance,  see 
another  person  on  a  road.  It  was 
rather  like  seeing  their  footsteps,  or 
the  vesiwes  they  might  leave  behind 
them,  of  which  a  person  might  form  a 
very  strong  opinion  that  they  were  the 
footsteps  of  tne  certain  other  person. 
It  woi  a  matter  ofopinioHj  ana  not  a 
matter  of  fact*  In  this  case,  then, 
there  were  vesti^t  which  might  have 
been  prodiieed  hy  other  iubstaneet  (?)^ 
and  not  by  the  poittm  ittelf.  He  had 
heard  that  during  the  last  twenty  years 
medical  science  had  made  rapid  and 
wonderful  advances.  So,  he  dare  sa^^i 
it  was  said  twenty  years  ago,  and  so  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  said  twenty 
years  hence;  and  probabW  the  science 
would  never  arrive  at  perfection." 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  Lordship 
does  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
"  other  iubitance^*  which  might  have 
produced  **  the  vettige^*  (i.  e.  chemical 
corrosion)  that  gave  rise  to  the  medical 
opinion  of  death  from  sulphuric  acid ! 
It  is  not  even  suggested  why  or  how 
any  <<  $ub$tanc^*  capable  of  producing 
such  "  vestiges"  as  were  proved  to  exist 
n  this  instance,  should  find  their  way 


into  the  oasophagus,  stomach,  and  in- 
testines of  an  in&nt  only  ten  days  old  ! 
We  have  a  great  respect  for  judicial 
opinions,  so  long  as  they  are  confined 
to  subjects  which  fall  properly  within 
the  cognisance  of  a  judge ;  but  here,  it 
will  be  seen,  a  very  strong  opinion  is 
expressed  in  a  matter  upon  which  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  pathology,  is  required.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  law,  but  of  medicine :  hence 
it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that 
Mr.  Justice  Maulb  and  Dr.  Christs- 
soN  should  be  at  issue  respecting  the 
value  of  evidenee  from  *' vestiges."  Dr. 
Christison  says:— 

''  There  cannot  be,  in  my  opinion,  a 
rational  doubt,  that,  in  the  instance  of 
sulphuric  acid,  there  may  often  be  dis- 
tinct exceptions  to  the  general  law  re- 
cardiDg  the  feebleness  of  the  evidence 
from  morbid  appearances,  and  that  a 
witness  would  certainly  be  guilty  of 
thwarting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, if,  relyinff  on  general  rules,  he 
refused  to  admit  such  exceptions. 
What  natural  disease  could  produce 
appearances  like  those  described 
above ?"• 

This  question  might  be  fiurly  put 
with  respect  to  the  appearances  found 
in  the  body  of  the  child  Thomas.  We 
need  hardly  say,  that  the  woman  in 
this  case  was  acquitted ! 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  all 
judges,  however,  do  not  treat  medical 
evidence  as  ''a  matter  of  conjecture  or 
guess;"  and  some  among  them  are  dis- 
posed to  protect  medical  witnesses  from 
the  unjust  insinuations  and  personal 
attacks  to  which  they  are  often  ex- 
posed. As  an  instance  of  this  appre- 
ciation of  the  important  services  ren- 
dered to  the  criminal  law  by  medical 
men,  we  quote  part  of  the  charge  of 
Chief  Baron  Pollock  at  the  trial  of 
a  man  named  Thompson,  which  took 
place  recently  at  Carlislef. 

*  IVMtIn  on  PDiaona,  175. 

t  A  copy  of  the  medical  report  on  tbe  detection 
of  polion  in  this  caw  wiU  be  found  at  page  124  of 
the  present  volnine. 
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**  With  regard  to  the  remarks  upon 
Dr.  R.  Elliot:  '  It  is  dae  to  Dr.  Elliot 
—if  he  if  to  be  beHeTed— to  lay  that 
he  went  to  the  workahops,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  inculpating  the  prisoner, 
for  his  own  statement  is  that  he  went 
there  to  get  ezcolpatory  eyidence,  and 
that  he  was  employed  on  the  merciful 
and  humane  errand  of  seeking  some- 
thing in  the  prisoner's  favour.    I  do 
not  think  it  was  right  to  cast  upOn 
him  the  imputation  of  doing  a  police- 
man's work.    Every  man  who  believes 
a  person  is  charged  unjustly  with  an 
onenee  may  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  evidence  that  shall  clear 
the  accused.    If  the  result  is  different 
— if  the  evidence  he  gets  is  of  another 
character —it  may  be  a  matter  of  regret, 
but  certainly  it  ought  not  to  be  cast 
upon  the  person  as  a  matter  of  re- 
TOoach.'    On  the  analysis,  and  on  Mr. 
James's  strictures  on  the  medical  evi- 
dence, the  Chief  Baron  said:    'The 
learned  counsel  for  the  defence  admitted 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  chemistry. 
I  don't  know,  gentlemen,  whether  any 
of  you  are.     Certainly,  for  myself,  I 
make  no^  profession,  except   that  of 
carefully    taking   the   evidence,    and 
faithfully  stating  it  to  you.    If  either 
judge  or  juryman  were  master  of  che- 
mical analysis,  his  knowledge  ought 
only  to  appear  through  the  medium  of 
questions  put  to  the  witnesses,  or  by 
his  being  himself  sworn.    No  know- 
ledge which  I  may  possess  would  be  of 
the  slightest  use,  except  to  enable  me 
to  ask  any  questions  which  might  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  others.    But 
I  think  the  great  questions  to  a  scien- 
tific man  in  a  ease  like  this,  are — Are 
yon,  as  a  seienMe  man,  familiar  with 
the  means  employed  to  detect  such  and 
such    a    substance?    Have    you   used 
those  means  carefully^    honestly,    and 
truly  ?     Hone  you  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  you  can  state  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  ?    And  if  a  scientific  and  profes- 
sional roan  comes  forward  and  answers 
these  questions  in  the  afllrmative,  and 
yon  are  to  disregard  his  answers  be- 
cause  arsenic  ma^  be  found  in  this  ore 
or  that  ore,  in  this  substance  or  in  that 
substance,  I  must  say  I  know  not  what 
safety  there  is  to  any  of  us  from  da^  to 
day.    According  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  learned  counsel  for  the 
defence,  and  to  his  address  to  yon, 
having  got  out  the  fact  that  arsenic  is 
found  in  various  substances,  he  pro- 


poses to  account  for  there  being  64 
grains   of  vellow  orpiment  —  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic — without  any  body 
being  guilty   of  any  offence  or  crime 
whatever.      Probablv    some    of    you 
possess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  form  some  notion  whether 
the  wine-glasses  and  tumblers  you  use, 
or  the  metallic  vessels  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  could  by  any  probability  fur- 
nish  so  much  arsenic  as  would  form  the 
^'grains  of  yellow  orpiment  found  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  one  person. 
The  learned  advocate  may  have  thought 
it    his    duty    to    speah    in    a    very 
disparaging    tone    of   scientific    wit^ 
nesses,  hut  it  is  certainly   one  of  our 
legal  maxims  that  each  person  should 
have  credit  given  to  him  with  respect 
to   the   art   he   practises,      We    call 
in   a   skilful  navigator  to  assist   us 
in     judnng      where     the     question 
arises  about  the  proper  conduct  of  a 
vessel.      If  a   question   arises  in   a 
medical  case— if  there  is  an  imputation 
of  negligence  or  ignorance,  we  call 
another  medical  man  to  assist  us  in 
judging  of  the  good  conduct  or  bad 
conduct  of  the  party  in  question.    And 
although  it  may  be  quite  right  to  rouse 
your  vigilance  by  making  any  com- 
ments that  may  fidrlv  arise,  it  is  for 
you    to  judffe   whetner    Dr.    Robert 
Elliot  did,  by  nis  evidence,  fairly  expose 
himself  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defence.     I 
must  say,  gentlemen,  that  except  for 
the  purpose  of  correction  hereafter,  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  the  cross-exami- 
nation as  to  the  details  of  any  chemical 
experiments,  has,  in  mjr  iudgment,  no 
tendency  to  enlighten  either  you  or  me 
upon  the  subject  of  the  result    I  am 
utterlv  unable  to  follow  them.    I  can 
take  down  the  words^-I  may,  from  my 
reading  and  study,  be  able  to  go  along 
with  the  process  described,  but  neither 
you  nor  i  can  be  supposed  to  possess 
the  requisite  scientific  knowledge  to 
correct  the  operation  if  i  t  is  wrong.  The 
circumstance  that  is  to  be'  looked  at  is 
this— do  you  believe  the  witness  is  a 
man  of  learning,  of  truth,  and  of  honour, 
and  do  you  think  the  conclusion  he  has 
arrived  at  is  one  on  which  you  can 
safely  rely  P" 

Theseobservations  reflect  thegreatest 
credit  upon  the  learned  judge  who 
made  them.  The  irony  with  which 
the  sophistry  respecting  the   alleged 
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existence  of  arsenic  in  iron  and  glass, 
waa  exposed^  is  worthy  of  especial 
notice.  Here  it  enough  arsenic  found 
in  «  dead  body  to  poison  ovteight 
iwetUy  grtfwn  perttmi ;  and  the  hope- 
lessly ridiculous  defence  is  taken  up, 
that  diis  anenic  might  have  come 
fromafew  glass-tvhes  and  vessels  used 
in  the  analysis !  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly'a 
memorable  idea  of  the  gastric  distiUa- 
tion  of  prossic  acid  from  apple-pips,  in 
the  weU-knowa  ease  of  Tawell,  sinks 
into  nothing  compared  with  this  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  arsenic ! 
We  only  wonder  that  such  ingenious 
advocates  do  not  at  once  adopt  the 
doctrine  of  the  epigeneris  of  poisons  \ 

One  other  &ct  requires  comment  in 
this  case,  because  it  shows  what  a 
perverse  interpretation  will  often  be 
put  on  the  acts  of  a  medical  witness, 
even  when  they  are  performed  with 
the  honest  desire  of  endeavouring  to 
procure  evidence  fftvouiable  to  a 
prisoner.  It  appean  that  in  this 
instance,  poison  was  found  in  the 
pockets  of  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
man,  who  was  a  worker  in  brass. 
With  the  humane  intention  of  finding, 
if  possiUe,  ezcnlpatory  evidence  in  his 
fiivoar,  the  medical  witness  went  to  the 
shop,  procured  from  the  prisoner's 
work^bench  some  brass-filings,  and 
submitted  them,  as  well  as  the  metallic 
dust  taken  from  the  pockets  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  to  a  careful  analysis. 
No  arsenic  waa  found  in  them.  On 
Hiis  act  of  humanity.,  the  learned 
counsel  (Mr.  James)  indulges  in  the 
comments  contained  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  the  trial  :•— 

"With  regard  to  the  tracing  of 
arsenic  to  the  prisoner,  what  was  more 
palpable  than  that  it  had  been  obtained 
amongst  particles  of  dust  from  the  iron 
amonsst  which  Thomixson  wasworicing, 
and  w^ch  it  was  admitted  might  eon- 
tain  that  poison  P  The  production  of 
it  from  the  clothes'  pockets  of  the 
prisoner  might,  therefore,  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  innocenoe  «f  the 


prisoner.  While  commenting  on  this 
part  of  the  case,  Mr.  James  remarked 
upon  Dr.  R.  Sllioffs  admiarion  that  he 
had  Bone  to  Ricfaardioh^  workshop, 
and  observed  that  he  did  not  think  It 
proper  for  a  gentleman  in  the  doetoi^a 
stanon  of  h  fe  to  diseharge  the  dnty  of  m 
policeman." 

Because  the  result  was  not  favourable 
to  the  prisoner,  he  was  charged  with 
"  acting  like  a  policemaa,"  and  hunting 
the  man  dosrn !  Verily,  medical  mea 
who  are  called  upon  to  aid  justice,  axe 
most  unfortunately  placed.  Had  the 
analysis  of  these  brass-filings  not  been 
made,  we  should  have  had  an  eloquent 
denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  liie 
witness,  who,  through  ignorance  or  a 
worse  motive,  had  neglected  to  ascer- 
tain what  might  have  turned  out  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  prisonei^a  ianoeence  f 
The  judge  would  piobably  have  repri- 
manded him  for  the  omission,  and  have 
told  the  jury  that, "  although  arsenic 
had  been  found  in  the  man's  pocket% 
yet,  so  far  as  the  eridenoe  went,  it 
might  have  been  there  without  im*> 
plying  guilty  knowledge.  It  was  his 
duty  to  tell  them  that  the  prisoner 
oug^t  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt 
whieh  the  medical  evidence  had,  in 
thb  instance,  failed  to  clear  up."  Whe- 
ther by  amission  or  oommisaion,  even 
when  the  acts  of  a  witness  are  based 
upon  an  honest  denre  to  procure  (he 
whole  truth,  he  cannot,  as  it  appears, 
escape  a  moral  di$tecti(m  in  a  Court  of 
ktw.  Nevertheless,  it  ia  a  satisfaetion 
to  know,  from  the  snmmhig  up  in  this 
case,  that  he  may  occasionally  find  in 
the  judge,  one  who  is  both  able  and 
wUling  to  pmtect  him  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  duty. 


aoTAL  C0I4.S0V  or  suaoaovs. 

QnmMUKV  ateitled  Mesaben  on  Friday, 

▲«g.  IS,  1847  »-A.  Qodfnj t.  Rose.— 

R.  Huriel^^-G.  T.  lUkOi^A.  Wimm§. 
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PirineMei  of  Phfnc9  and  Meteoroiogy. 
By  J.  Min.x.xR,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Preibarg.  With 
530  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  Two 
Coloured  Plates.  8vo.  pp.  565. 
Ijondon:  H^Bailfi^re.    1847. 

It  is  not  long  since  that  we  noticed  in 
this  journal  uie  publication  of  a  trans- 
lalion  of  PesefaePs  excellent  Tfeatise 
on  Physics* ;  and  we  have  now  befiwe 
US  another  work,  also  by  a  German 
author,  whosename  is  fibvooraUy  known 
in  science.  The  plan  adopted  hy 
Huller  is  simole;  it  reminds  us  of  the 
excellent  and  popular  treatise  pub- 
lished many  years  since  by  Dr.  Arnott, 
bat  it  takes  a  mucb  wider  range  of 
•objects.  Like  it,  all  the  necessary 
cxplanatk>na  are  given  in  dear  and 
concise  language,  without  more  than 
an  occasioned  reference  to  mathematics ; 
and  the  treatise  is  most  abundantly 
ilhistrated  with  well-executed  wood 
engraving!.  These,  especially  in  the 
department  of  optics,  are  rendered  very 
eflective  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  scientific  works,  t.  e.  by  repre- 
senting the  diagrams  in  white  lines  on 
a  blade  gromuU  The  result  is  most 
eatisCBctory,  and  we  think  the  plan 
ini^ht  be  profitably  adopted  by  future 
vrnters  on  experimental  philosophy. 

This  wotk  will  not  smt  that  section 
of  readers  wbo  complain  of  the  '*  Age 
•f  Manual  Litemture.''  The  author 
lias  actoaiiy  contrived  to  comprise  in 
565  pages,  including  the  space  occupied 
hj  illustrations,  Mechaaica,  the  Laws 
of  Motion,  Aeoostics,  Lizht,  Magnet- 
inn,  Electridty,  Odvanisin,  Electro^ 
Msgnetismy  Heai,  and  Meteordogy! 
Tike  idea  el  comprising  these  sdences, 
includiog  all  modem  discoveries,  in 
one  octavo  volume,  miffht  be  worked 
OQt  by  the  ''Age  of  Manual"  gnon- 
Ucn,  who,  we  sus^pect^  are  the  anthoia 
of  ponderous  and  unsaleable  treatises, 
aa  an  ilhMtration  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times.  The  space  here  given 
to  80  many  subjects  would  not,  in 
tbidx  judgment,  suffice  for  optics 
nkae:  but,  if  they  choose  to  lor- 
get,  we  cannot  fail  to  remember  the 


-»  SlemcBtv  of  Tfaysict,  by  C.  F.  Pesclieti 
sadMed,  wiUk  lka«,  ¥r  O.  V?«t. 


eld  aaying— er«  foNjw,  vkm  hrtm$m 
Medical  pnietitiotttfs  and  students, 
even  if  they  have  the  means  to  procure, 
have  eertainly  not  the  time  lo  studr^ 
an  ekkbotate  treatise  on  every  brandi 
of  science;  and  the  question  therefore 
is,  simply,  whether  they  are  to  remain 
wholly  Ignorant  of  such  subjects,  or  to 
make  a  ptofitable  use  of  the  labousa 
of  those  who  have  the  happy  art  of 
saying  or  aoggestisg  much  in  a  small 
space.  This  question  has  been  already 
solved  by  the  profession.  SoperficiaL 
books,  wnieh  communicate  no  informa- 
tion,  or  erudite  treatises,  which  unfold 
one  practical  idea  in  one  hundred 
pages,  find  neither  purchasers  not 
readen.  The  former  die  at  once  a 
natomldeath;  while  the  ktter,  wkhthe 
leaves  uncut,  survive  to  ornament  the 
shdves  of  some  public  library.  We 
are  not  among  those  who  judge  of  the 
vdne  of  books  by  their  sise,  but  br 
thdr  contents;    just  as    we  shodd 

eige  of  the  valee  of  a  ooone  el 
tares,  — net  by  the  number  de» 
Hvered,  but  by  the  practical  utility 
of  the  subjects  brought  before  the 
class.  All  works  addressed  to  me« 
dical  readers  now-a-days,  undergo  a 
dose  literary  sifting.  No  review,  how- 
ever partial  or  onesided,  can  give 
permanent  popularity  to  an  empty 
work;  nor  can  it,  at  least  for  any 
length  of  time,  prevent  Uie  dreulatk>n 
of  one  which  hse  merit.  It  is  wdl 
known  that  both  experiments  have  of- 
ten  been  tried,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
public  and  profession,  they  have  ended 
m  utter  foilure. 

We  have  betnlediato  these  rematka 
by  the  desire  to  meet  an  objection, 
whidi  might,  in  UmiMe,  be  urged  to 
the  very  useful  volume  before  us.  The 
intention  of  the  author  has  been  ob- 
vioudy  to  cesvey  sound  informatfon 
to  general  readcn,  whether  anuxig 
the  profession  or  the  public  He  haa 
not  written  for  mathematical  philoso- 
phera,  or  for  those  whose  atudies  have 
been  entifely  devoted  to  one  branch  of 
experimental  philosophy,  and  who  are 
eageriy  seeking,  upon  the  publication  of 
every  new  work,  to  add  to  their  stock  of 
knowledge.  The  novelty  which  thia 
volume  ofiers,  is  not  that  of  discovery, 
hot  of  illustration.  Simple  facts  are 
put  before  us  in  a  new  light,  and  are 
illustrated  by  common  events.  Turntn 
a  page  in  i^ysicd  optics,  or  acousti^, 
and  one  who  is  already  versed  in  the 
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■nbject  mar  not  find  so  mneh  as  he 
expected ;  bat  he  will  not  fail  to  admit 
that  old  facts  are  made  to  assume  a  new 
and  interesting  fonn,  by  a  Tarietyof 
ingenious  illnstmtions.  Further,  the 
paragraphs,  although  short,  are 
stamped  with  the  great  principle  of 
suggestive  teaching ;  minute  details 
are  avoided, — the  reader  must  work 
them  out  for  himself.  The  explana- 
tion of  one  fact  suggests  at  once  the 
explanation  of  numerous  other  facts, 
not  here  adverted  to,  but  which,  ne- 
vertheless, occur  to  the  mind  as  sub- 
jects belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
phenomena.  This  is  surely  the  true 
tat  of  teaching  by  books :  state  a  broad 
principle  in  plain  language, — make  a 
man  think  for  himself :— do  not  think 
for  him,  but  supply  him  with  those 
data  which  may  enable  him  to  judge 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  arrived 
at  the  true  solution  of  a  question; 
and  he  will  rise  more  instructed  and 
benefited  by  the  perusal  of  a  small 
octavo,  than  by  ponnr  over  paees  of 
speculative  reasoning  m  a  ponderous 

Snarto.  In  the  most  abstruse  sciences, 
tie  rules  are  simple  and  clear:— all 
that  the  student  needs,  is  to  have  the 
princi|)les  by.  which  these  rules  are 
applied,  placed  clearly  before  him,— - 
study  and  reflection  will  accomplish 
the  rest. 

In  the  work  before  us,  physiological 
physics  are  not  neglected ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  comparative  achro- 
matism of  the  human  eye  is  brought 
about,  as  well  as  the  probable  means 
by  which  this  wonderful  and  living 
camera  obscura  adjusts  its  focus  to  ol^ 
jects  at  all  distances,  are  either  fully 
explained,  or  so  investigated  as  to 
place  the  reader  at  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge. 

From  our  examination  of  (his  vo- 
lume, we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  useful  book  on 
a  most  interesting  branch  of  science. 
We  may  remark  tnat  the  translation  is 
80  well  executed,  that  we  think  the 
translator  is  doing  himself  injustice 
by  concealing  his  name. 

One  hint  we  must  give  him  respectiDcr 
a  second  edition  of  the  volume,~it  would 
be  advisable  that  all  weights  and  mea- 
sures should  be  presented  in  a  form 
intelliffible  to  Englishmen :  we  do  not 
deny  that  kilogrammes  and  decimetres 
have  a  strong  "decimal"  claim  on 
science,  but  Englishmen  will  not  de* 
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part  from  the  use  of  pounds,  grains, 
feet  and  inches.  The  custom  of  cen- 
turies is  infinitel}^  more  powerful  with 
us  than  the  claims  of  philosophical 
arithmetic;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  force  the  French  language 
upon  the  population,  as  this  system 
of  weights  and  measures.  One  half 
of  the  readers  of  this  work  will  pro- 
bably not  know  how  to  make  the  re» 
quisite  conversions,  and  the  other  half 
will  certainly  not  undertake  the  task. 
Hence,  presumins;  it  to  be  the  desire  of 
a  translator  that  nis  readers  should  un- 
derstand his  meaning,  it  is  his  duty, 
if  he  retains  these  foreign  weights, 
to  place  by  the  side  of  them,  in  brack- 
ets, the  English  weights  and  measures 
which  correspond  to  them. 

Other  scientific  works,  in  the  same 
series,  are  announced  for  publication, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  ta  find  that  they 
are  as  well  selected  and  executed  as  the 
Physics  and  Meteorology  of  Muller. 


A  TreaUs9  oh  the  Plague :  more  espe» 
dally  on  the  Police  Manaaemeni  of 
that  Ditease,  lUuetrated  by  the  plan 
ofoperatiotu  tuecestfully  carried  into 
effect  in  the  late  Plague  of  Corfu  ; 
with  Hintt  on  Quarantine,  By  A. 
White,  M.D.,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Military  Hospitals,  and 
late  Superintendent  of  the  Plague  in 
Corfu,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London.  8vo. 
pp.  342.    Churchill,  London,  1846. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  this 
at  a  period  when  the  subject  of  qua- 
rantine is  likely  to  be  submitted  to  a 
searching  Parliamentary  investigation, 
cannot  but  be  considered  as  remarkably 
opportune,  maintaining  as  it  does  by 
the  most  indisputable  facts,  and  the 
clearest  arguments,  the  essentially  con- 
tagious character  of  plague,  and  the 
alMolute  necessity  and  complete  effi- 
ciency of  strict  police  regulations  in 
excluding  the  evil,  or  in  checking  ita 
ravages  in  any  situation  where  it  may 
have  chanced  to  become  established. 
Dr.  White's  experience  of  plague  ap-' 
pears  to  have  been  of  the  most  ample 
and  intimate  kind,  having  been  derived 
from  his  attendance  upon  British  troops 
sufiering  from  this  disease  in  Egypt  in 
1812,  and  more  especially  from  his  ob- 
servation of  that  malady  during  its  ra- 
vages in  Corfu  in   1816,   when  the 
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Plagoe  District  of  Lefchimo  was  placed 
under  his  superintendence. 

The  author  is  absolutely  assured 
that  plague  is  essentially  a  contagious 
itLsease,  communicated  solely  by  con* 
tact  with  an  infected  person,  or  with 
some  fomt»  impregnated  with  the  in- 
fiectious  matter;  and  he  adduces  plen- 
tiful evidence  in  proof  of  his  conviction 
that,  although  its  development  may  be 
hastened  or  retarded  by  atmospheric 
influences,  it  is  not  capable  of  being 

fiTopagated  otherwise  than  by  contact. 
n  short,  he  describes  the  plague  as  **  a 
disease  mi  geneiHs,  depending  on  spc' 
cific  contagion,  and  unaltered  in  its 
character  from  the  first  records  which 
we  have  of  it  till  the  present  day :  a 
disease  little  cpntrollaUe  by  medicine, 
but  perfectly  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
s^mration  and  segregation, .  absolute 
Don-^ommunication,  and  purification.'' 
An  exposition  of  the  system  of  sepa* 
rating  the  population  of  an  impested 
district,  for  the  purpose  of  absolutely 
preventing  all  communication  between 
the  infected  and  the  healthy,  occupies 
the  larger  portion  of  this  important 
volume. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  military  and 
pofessional  authorities  during  the 
plague  of  Corfu,  was  that  of  separating 
and  removing  from  the  community 
three  erades  of  individuals :— 1st.  Those 
actually  labouring  under  po$itive  du- 
ease  (plague).  2d.  Those  of  the  same 
family,  who  one  and  all  were  regarded 
with  'suspicion,  as  more  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked, from  their  habits  of  intimacy 
and  actual  intercourse  with  the  sick : 
these  the  author  denominates  the  class 
of  high  ui»pieion.  3d.  Those  who  had 
had,  or  were  supposed  to  have^  had,  ac- 
tual communication  with  the  impested 
family :  these  he  denominated  the  cUu 
of  observaiiout  or  those  simply  sus- 
pected. These  three  classes  of  indivi- 
duals were  as  promptly  as  possible 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  placed  severally  in  encamp- 
ments, each  of  which  was  surrounded 
hy  a  cordon  of  troops,  whose  duty  it 
was  absolutely  to  prevent  all  direct 
communication  between  the  individuals 
thus  isolated  and  the  population  at 
large.  The  success  whicti  attended 
this  plan,  under  his  own  observation, 
has  led  the  author  to  recommend  its 
strict  adoption  in  future  instances.  He 
confidently  asserts,  that  if  a  cordon  is 
so  stationed  as  eficctually  to  prevent  all 


intercourse,  except  under  the  laws  of 
quarantine,  between  an  impested  place 
(no  matter  whether  it  is  a  city,  towQi 
or  district  of  country),  and  places 
which  are  healthy,  and  should  the 
persons  employed  on  that  service  do 
their  duty,  he  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  no  state  of  the  atmosphere  will 
extend  the  disease  beyond  the  cordon^ 

Crovided  that  it  has,  in  the  first  instance, 
een  so  stationed  as  to  have  no  plague 
in  its  rear.  Still,  however,  should  the 
people  by  any  means  escape  from  the 
impested  place,  or  should  impested 
{^oods  be  carried  beyond  its  limits,  then, 
mdeed,  the  precaution  taken  ceases  to 
have  its  proper  effect,  and  the  disease 
will  be  propagated  in  the  direct  line  of 
the  communication. 

"In  the  plague  of  Corfii,  the  cordon'^ 
which  was  established  at  Messongie,  to  pre- 
vent all  intercourse  betwixt  the  district  of 
Lefchimo  and  the  rest  of  the  island,  was 
completely  successfal ;  and,  during  the 
whole  time  it  occupied  its  position,  not  a 
single  individual,  nor  a  single  article  of  any 
description,  was  allowed  to  pass  beyond  it 
from  the  impested  district,  nor  even  imme- 
diately to  approach  it.  The  conseqaenoe 
was,  that  not  one  case  of  plague  ever 
occurred  in  any  other  part  of  the  island, 
although  the  malady  was  raging  in  almost 
all  the  villages  of  Lefchimo.  If  any  doubts 
arise  as  to  the  efficiency  and  use  of  a  cordon. 
in  plague,  I  reply  at  onoe  that  both  were 
eridently  manifested  here ;  for,  if  such  had 
not  been  established  and  defended  with  the 
most  jealous  attention,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  but  the  malady  wonld  have  extended 
itself  over  the  other  parts  of  the  island,  as 
it  was  actually  doing  over  the  villages  in  the 
interior  of  the  district,  according  as  inter- 
course  between  those  who  were  healthy  and 
the  impested  took  place  before  the  means  of 
catting  them  off  from  one  another,  and  the 
principles  of  separation  and  segregation,* 
were  fully  acted  upon."  (p.  45.) 

The  author  meets  the  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  this  plan,  on 
the  score  of  personal  danger  to  the 
secluded  individuals,  by  the  following 
argument : — 

*'  It  ought  to  be  impressed  npon  the 
minds  of  the  persons  under  suspicion,  whom 
it  is  considered  necessary  to  separate  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  large,  and  place  in 
observation,  that  no  real  danger  can  accrue 
to  them  from  this  separation,  although  I 
admit  that  considerable  Inconveniences  may 
thence  frequently  occur;  and,  in  fact, 
things  are  properly  managed,  there  is 
danger,  provided  they  are  themselves 
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thto  cannot  be  lenedied ;  bnt  thej  will  not 
get  it  hi  obeerralSoft  if  they  keep  theoMeltee 
perfeotlyeepenled  from  the  othen.  Ifthej, 
vafodnoatelj,  ihoiild  have  been  really  im- 
petted  before  they  wen  placed  m  obierra** 
tifln,  it  cannot  be  helped.  Nothing  which 
we  know  can  prevent  ita  appearing,  and  it 
wUl  aoon  show  itaelC.  If,  however,  they  are 
free  from  it  when  placed  in  obaervation, 
tfaey  ovgfat  not  to  oontractit  there.  *  *  * 
Iwonld  eameitly  recommend  to  the  per- 
aons,  both  in  high  nupieion  and  in  obierva^ 
Hon,  to  have  no  inteiconiae  beyond  the  im^ 
Bediate  pertiea  who  are  in  the  aame  itale  of 
anapicion  aa  theeMehrea  i  and,  faideed,  could 
It  poeaibly  be  efecfeed,  It  woidd  be  aaeel 
denrable  thafe  efcry  Individoii  be  kept 
aeparate  and  altogether  apart  horn  the 
iMt  dnzing  the  tinae.  Could  this  be  done, 
the  plague  would  be  inatantly  cheeked,  and 
entirely  deatroyed  after  ita  tranafer  to  the 
placea  appointed  for  ita  reoeption.  There 
would  then  be  nothing  left  to  feed  and  mxp^ 
port  the  diseaae,  which  vrould  aoon  die  a 
oatnial  death."  (pp.  84.5.} 

The  following  namtiTe  (apart  from 
its  prolixity)  ia  a  Ytrf  smkioff  illus- 
tration of  the  necessity  of  adhering 
precisely  to  the  system  of  isolation 
recommended  by  the  author  :— 

**  It  waa  from  a  laiity  of  diidpUne  in  this 
]«i^>eGt  that  the  village  of  Aigiradea  heoame 
impeited  after  it  had  been  a  considerable 
tlBoe  free  from  plague.  Fkevioualy  to  my 
taking  charge,  one  of  the  perMma  employed 
hi  the  service  of  espurgathig  the  nonsea 
there,  having  become  very  popular  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  villaga*  was  hi  the 
habit  of  clandestinely  viritmg  at  their  booaea, 
tiie  people  eonsldaring,  that,  aa  he  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  health,  there  was  no  danger 
hi  aaaocmting  with  him.  Thia  man  had 
been  fbr  some  time  employed  en  that  duty, 
and,  having  hitherto  escaped  with  impunity, 
he  became  feaiisss,  and,  tUnking  the  usual 
precautions  unneosssary,  doubtless,  endea- 
Toured  to  persuade  the  villagers  that  there 
vras  no  reason  to  be  alhdd  of  him,  or  avoid 
him,  as  he  had  continued  the  whole  time  in 
perfect  health.  This  foolhardy  eonftdenoe 
In  himself,  from  bis  having  hitherto  eaeified 
the  contain,  rendered  him  careless  of  his 
own  safety,  and  consequently  kss  prudent 
than  he  had  been  at  the  oommenmuenti 
He  contracted,  at  last»  the  diseaas,  and  died 
of  it :  but,  what  waa  most  to  be  dspbrad, 
be  communicated  the  distemper  to  all  the 
funilies  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
interoourse;  so  that  this  mutual  violatioii 
of  the  laws  of  quarantine  cost  that  unfor- 
tunate village  the  loss  of  many  lives  before 
the  evil  was  got  under."    (p.  40.} 


While  uMiaCing  thus  etrong^T  upon 
the  absolute  neceesity  of  a  met  sys- 
tem of  quarastine,  tne  author  shows 
that  a  Tery  protracted  period  of  sepa- 
ration is  not  absolntetf  necessary  ia 
the  eases  of  mere  avipicion;  he  thinks 
it  distinctly  aacdtainod,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  phij^,  if  it  is  in  the  system,  it 
wttl  show  Itself  befoire  ttie  expiration 
of  filtteii  dajTS.  Indeed,  he  doubts 
whettierit  wiU  remain  oecoU  so  long^ 
and  the  probability  i%  it  will  show  it- 
self befsre  eight  days  if  it  reaUy  ezista* 
^'If,  thenefoie/' he  eonttnnes,  "a,  pe- 
nod  of  fifteen  days  hat  elapsed,  dunng 
which  tlie  persons  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  purifying  all  the  effects  which 
they  have  bron^u  with  them,  and  they 
coatinne  still  m  health,  I  would  say 
that,  in  aa  for  as  Kffards  the  cause  oif 
suspicion,  fbr  vHuch  they  were  placed 
in  ouarantine,  they  are  safe  I  ana|hat, 
if  ttiey  unlbrtnnateLy  have  contracted 
the  maladv  afterwards,  it  must  have 
happened  tram  touching  aome  impested 
pemen  or  thtne  whilst  they  were  in 
qmwaatkie.'^  The  author  is  not  aWare 
many  wdi-aatiiGntieatBd  case  of  plague 
occurring  after  fifteen  days  from  the 
hsit  contact;  indeed,  after  eight  or  ten 
days  he  consideia  the  person  sale;  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  Ihct  ought,  he 
thinkf ,  consequently,  to  ahwten  the 
period  of  quarantine. 

Br.  White  argues  very  judiciously 
against  the  practice  of  homing  the 
houses  in  whKh  plague  has  occurred, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  pro* 
perty  which  they  contain,  as  he  has 
found  that  such  a  aMasnre  ia  unnecea- 
saiy,  and  is  in  itself  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  contagion,  m  it  leads  people 
to  attempt  to  s»re  what  things  they 
are  able  to  eecrete  from  the  general 
wreck,  and  hoiad  them  in  a  thousand 
ways,  primps  luUy  charffnd  with  the 
contagion  of  phume^  and  t^us  make 
tiiem  the  means  of  future  mischief,  He 
recommends  that  erery  aiticle  of  a 
susceptible  nature,  however  minute, 
should  be  remored  from  every  part  of 
the  impested  house,  which  is  after- 
ward^ to  be  perfectlv  cleansed,  repeat^ 
edly  whitewashed,  fumigated,  and  ven- 
tilated. Care  and  attention  must,  of 
course,  be  taken  in  the  expur^tion  of 
suspected  property,  capable  of  receiv- 
ing and  retauing  the  /ouut  of  the 
plague.  Many  things,  such  as  linens, 
faces,  cottons,  woollen  fooAsp  &c.  may 
be  purified  without  their  receiving  any 
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damage,  bj  being  pot  into  caldvoas  of 
hot  vater  an^  soap  for  a  short  lime, 
and  then  exposed  to  the  air  til)  they 
axe  dry.  Gmd  and  silver  may  be  snf- 
fieienthf  parified  by  washing  tnem  well 
in  Tinegar  and  hot  water*  Papers  of 
eonse<^aence  are  to  be  immersed  in 
elear  vinegar  and  water,  and  afterwards 
dried  on  a  wire  gradng  over  the  fumes 
of  sulphur,  or  sudi  other  fumigadne 
xnatenaL  This,  the  author  thinlu,  wiU 
be  sufficient  to  dissipate  or  destroy  any 
contagion  which  may  be  attaebted  to 
tbem ;  and  if  due  care  is  taken  in  their 
fiimigation,  they  need  not  be  injured  in 
^is  process. 

The  body  of  this  work  contains  a 
very  circnmstantml  and  interesting  ae- 
eouBt  of  the  plague  as  it  oecnrrra  at 
Corfu  hi  181 6^  and  of  the  means  whteh 
were  employed  to  control  its  ravages  $ 
this  narrative  is  replete  with  instruc- 
tion and  warning.  We  attach  a  very 
Mgh  value  to  Dr.  ^White's  suggestions, 
and  folly  coincide  with  him  m  all  his 
leading  opinions.  The  subject  is  one 
of  national  interest,  and  we  have  no- 
vhere  seen  it  more  sensibly,  or,  we  be- 
lieve, more  faithfully  illustrated,  than 
in  the  volume  before  oa. 


TBS  SERUM  or  THB  BLOOD  W  TVFBOKD 
VBVXR.  n  ., 

Tns  aenmi  of  the  blood  in  typhoidlsver  hm 
been  czsmined  by  BeeqnerBl  and  Rodier. 
The  patknts  were  17  in  number,  m*  14 
aacB  and  3  wmnen;  sod,  altogether,  there 

1 17  fint,  6  second,  and  2  third  bleed- 
We  ihall  eontent  onnehcs  with 
quoting  their  condnsiais.  In  regsnl  to 
its  phjoricsl  propeities  and  chemical  com- 
position,  ths  aenuB  of  blood  ftrat  drawn 
aboal  the  rjommmpfmBBt  of  a  alight  attack 
cf  typhas  psdMats  ccndltioos  very  littfe 
dtflereot  Irons  thoafr  of  health;  it  is  mora 
oommon,  howeter,  to  find  that,  cidier  from 
Ihs  iaflnenoe  of  low  dkt,  or  from  ths  effect 
of  the  diaeaae,  the  proporftam  of  water  is  hft- 
crcased,  whilst  that  of  ita  aottd  oonatitueuta, 
aood  especially  of  ita  albnmeo,  ia  dimhuiahed. 
When  a  lecond  bleeding  ia  praotiaed,  it  'u 
§omad  that,  owing  to  the  infloenoeof  the  first 
abotractioB,  to  the  progrcaa  of  the  diseaw, 
or  to  the  effect  of  diet,  or  probably  to  all 

( thfce  canaes  oomhEaed,  the  aenun  has 
'  SBOra  abaadant  and  aaore  squsovs, 
Hbm  qaantity  of  solid  oonstitaenis*  and  es- 
paciatty  of  slboaiea,  hanng  dimhiiriMd. 
Stmjlar  modifications  are  foaad  to  hare 
taksA  pkee  whan  the  UssdiBg  is  praettud 
•  fUrd  thae."— Ar«  Da^M  B^poH  an 
CkmmOr^^  1847. 


CASES  TREATED   AT  THE  WEST- 

MINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

Bepori€dhy 

Henry  T.  L.  Rookb,  Honse-Sgrgeoiu 


Cask  l.'—Bneyaied  Hydrocele  qftke  Cord 
— OperaHfmr—Cure* 

OLivsa  MoariMaa,  set.  46,  sdnieisd  iaft> 
the  Wcstmiaater  Hosphsl,  Msnsh  28rd, 
aader  the  care  of  Mr.  PUUfps,  with  a 
swdKng  in  the  wpper  part  of  the  acrotasi. 

lie  states  that  sir  moaths  smoe,  wfaOstat 
hia  work,  which  is  that  of  a  day-labonrery 
tfao  end  of  ooa  of  the  boards  of  a  scitfbldhig 
strnck  him  oa  the  testicle:  it  beiag  a  cold 
mofmag,  his  scrotam  was  ooUapwd,  and 
ths  testtcls  RtraeCed :  from  the  effects  of  tiie 
blow,  be  fdt  ftary  ibiat  and  sick,  and  was 
eoaspelled  to  leave  his  work. 
<  The  followfia^  moraing,  thetestidewas 
smeh  swoHen,  and  thSre  was  great  psin  and 
teademess :  he  had  leeches  applied,  and  they 
gave  hha  ralief.  After  a  time,  aa  enlarge- 
ment in  the  coStie  of  the  cord  took  phce. 
commencing  below,  and  extending  apwanls, 

On  his  aidoiittsnce,  an  oblong  tamer  was 
visible,  commencing  from  the  testicle,  and 
aztending  ap  theingainsl  canal :  floctoatioii 
was  perceptible :  a  grooved  needle  haring 
been  introduced,  senun  ended,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  pronounced  the  case  to  be  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

March  25th. — The  operation  fat  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord  was  performed  by  Mf  • 
Phillips :  aa  ineisioB  was  made  in  the  long 
axis  of  thetniior,  and  the  different  coverings 
having  been  divided  upon  a  director,  two 
small  superficial  sacs  were  discovered,  and 
there  still  remained  a  deeper  and  much  larger 
one :  a  pieoe  of  each  sac  was  excised,  uid 
their  interior  was  staffed  with  tint :  one 
■nail  vessel  required  the  ligature. 

March  26th.-^Infiammatory  action  has 
set  ap  :  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  sar- 
roanding  parts,  are  somewhat  inflamtd ;  hb 
tongue  is  ooated,  and  he  feels-  fererish.  Op- 
derod  ^  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  ^e», ;  MagnesL 
Sulpb.  ^i. ;  Aq.  MesSh.  Tir.  Jiss. ;  M.  o^t. 
S.  ter  die. 

27tb.^ — He  feels  himself  much  better;  the 
fsverishness  is  diaunished,  aad  the  redaess 
aroaad  the  wound  Is  disappearing;  the 
woaad  dischavges  heaRhy  pas  ;  a  portion  of 
the  Ihit  was  removed. 

28th.—- The  reBisiader  of  the  Knt  was 
nmoved,  and  finesh  inserted ;  the  inasaana* 
tary  blush  has  disappeared ;  tie  swdliBg  b 
diminished,  and  the   disiAsigs   from   tbs 
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wound  18  healthy.  From  this  time  all  went 
on  faTonrablj  ;  tiie  wound  healed,  and  he 
waa  diacharged  cured. 

Cass  II. — MtdnUary  Sareamaioui  Tumor 
tftke  lower  third  of  the  Uff-^OperatUm 

Edward  Tuff,  «t.  12,  waa  admitted,  Feb- 
ruary 9th,  into  St.  Mark's  ward,  with  a 
awelfing  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  lower  third 
of  the  left  leg.  He  states  that  four  months 
smoe,  after  hating  itruck  his  ankle,  walking 
some  distance,  he  felt  considerable  patn  of 
the  outer  part  of  the  left  leg,  accompanied 
with  great  swelling. 

On  his  admission,  there  was  a  large  tumor 
on  the  outer  and  lower  part  of  the  right  leg, 
obeeurely  defined,  and  having  an  elastic 
sensation :  when  pressure  waa  made  on  it, 
the  Teins  were  seen  very  distinctly  rami^ng 
over  its  snrftuse :  the  boy's  countensnoe  is 
pallid  and  unhealthy :  he  at  present  com- 
plains  of  no  pain,  unless  he  attempts  to  use 
the  limb.  R  Hyd.  Chlorid  gr.  ij. ;  Saooh. 
Alb.gr.z.;  01.  Rieini,3ss.  crasmanesumend. 

Feb.  11th. — ^The  sense  of  fluctuation  in 
the  tumor  is  more  perceptible,  and  the  pa- 
tient complaina  of  occasional  shooting  pahis. 
Ordered  Potass.  lodid.  3bs.;  lodtni,  grs. 
yj.  s  Aquae  DestUl.  Ju. ;  M.  capt.  gtt.  z. ; 
ez^cyatho  Deooctb  Sana  ter  die.  To  have 
vHne  and  porter. 

29th.— His  health  ia  improving  under  the 
above  treatment.  A  considtation  of  the 
medical  staff  was  held  thu  day,  and  it  being 
decided  that  the  disease  waa  of  a  malignant 
character,  amputation  below  the  knee  was 
considered  to  be  necessary. 

March  6th. — Hia  chest  has  been  ezamined 
,by  the  physicians,  and  they  have  reported 
him  in  a  fit  state  for  operation ;  he  has  no 
enlargement  of  the  glanda  of  tbie groin;  it 
was  determined  to  amputate  this  day.  The 
ether  was  administered  by  means  of  Mr. 
Clendon's  apparataa,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
patient  was  completely  under  its  influence ; 
Mr.  Holt  then  removed  the  leg  by  the  flap 
operation.  The  patient  the  whole  time  was 
perfectly  quiet,  and  seemed  quite  insensible 
to  pain :  three  ligatures  were  applied,  the 
edges  of  the  stump  brought  together  by 
sutures,  and  the  patient  was  carried  to  bed. 
On  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  ether, 
he  seemed  surprised  to  find  that  his  leg  had 
been  removed,  and  he  declared  that  he 
lislt  no  pain  whatever. 

9,  p.M.-»He  saya  he  (eels  very  comfort- 
able; there  has  been  no  haemorrhage;  he 
wishes  he  could  sleep.  R  Liq.  Opii  Sed. 
ttiz. ;  Mist.  Camph.  $L ;  M.  ft.  Hanst.  st.  sd. 

7th.^He  has  slept  very  well  since  he 
took  the  opiate;  he  says  the  stump  is  not  at 
all  painful ;  there  Is  no  appearance  of  hae- 
morrhage ;  bis  bowels  have  not  acted ;  tongue 
white;  pulse  140. 


8th.— He  oomplsins  of  the  bandage  whidi 
encircles  the  stump  and  lower  part  of  the 
thigh  being  very  tense  :  the  bandage  was 
immediately  loosened,  when  the  knee  was 
discovered  to  be  swollen,  and  there  was  a 
faint  blush  in  the  ootfrse  of  the  absorbents : 
he  has  passed  a  restless  night ;  bowels  have 
not  been  opened ;  tongue  ftirred ;  pulse  140. 
March  9th. — He  has  passed  a  restless 
night,  and  is  evidently  not  so  well ;  his  fuse 
is  fludied,  there  is  heat  of  skin,  and  pain  in 
the  stump ;  his  bowels  have  not  acted ; 
tongue  furred ;  pulse  140.  Haust.  Purg.  Ji. 
statim ;  Enema  communis. 

10th.— His  bowels  have  been  freely 
opened  by  the  house  medicine  and  enema ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  is  no  better.  He 
haa  passed  a  very  restless  night,  the  blush 
and  swelling  have  increased,  and  he  com- 
plains  of  great  pain  and  uneasiness  of  the 
stump,  which  is  eztremely  sensible  when 
touched.  A  bread  and  water  poultice  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  stump,  to  softra  the 
dressings. 

On  removing  the  plaister  and  sutures, 
there  was  a  slight  disposition  at  the  sides  of 
the  stump  to  union  by  the  first  intention  ; 
very  little  action  in  the  middle,  and  a  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  sanious  pus ;  two  strips  of 
plaister  were  applied,  and  the  stump  enve- 
loped in  a  bread  and  water  poultice.  Ordered 
brandy  ^iv. — ^Beef.tea. 

March  11th.— He  haa  slept  about  two 
hours ;  his  tongue  is  furred,  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges,  and  his  hoo  presents  an  anzious 
ezpression;  there  is  a  red  Une  eztending 
along  the  whole  coarse  of  the  absorbents ; 
pulse  140.  Ordered  hot  fomentotionB  to  the 
thigh. 

12th.— He  says  he  feels  better  this  morn- 
ing, although  he  did  not  sleep  mach  during 
the  night ;  the  redness  is  fainter ;  bowela 
have  acted ;  pulse  138. 

13th. — He  is  improving;  the  blush  has 
entirely  disappeared;  pulse  140,  wea](  and 
compressible;  tongue  desner  and  moist. 
Ordered  a  mutton-chop.  The  stump  was 
agam  dressed,  and  presented  a  more  healthy 
appearanoe. 

14th.»-He  is  improving  in  every  respect. 
Ordered  some  porter. 

15th. — Stump  was  dressed  to-day ;  it  is 
healing  rapidly. 

March  18th.— ^Ihe  stump  is  nearly  healed ; 
there  is  a  small  sloughing  portion  in  the 
centre,  which  is  ordered  to  be  touched  with 
nitric  add* 

19th.— The  nitric  add  has  brought  away 
the  slough,  and  left  a  healthy  surface  be* 
neath.  Ordered  Infns.  Cinchonae,  Jvij.  ss.  ; 
Tlnct  CinchoniB,  Jss. ;  Add.  Nitric,  dil,  5i  $ 
M.  5j»  ter  die. 

29th.— Since  the  Isst  report  the  stump 
hss  quite  healed,  ezcept  at  one  side,  where 
a  sinus  hss  formed,  owing,  to  the  retention 
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of  one  oltlie  Mgitimt ;  he  ii  to  go  into  the 
eovntry  for  chuige  of  air. 

AprU  27th.— He  wm  readmittad  thia  day 
into  the  hoipital ;  hia  health  haa  Tery  mach 
tmjMrored,  bat  the  ainiia  ahowa  no  diapoaitioii 
to  heal;  It  eztenda  vpwarda  about  three 
aidiea  bemoth  the  akin ;  it  waa  laid  open  bj 
Mr.  Holt,  and  ataffed  with  lint. 

29th. — ^The  lint  waa  icmoTed  andfiresh 
inaerted ;  there  ia  a  diieharge  of  healthy 
poa.  Ordered  wine,  porter,  and  mutton-efaop. 

May  lit. — ^The  ainna  la  granulating  from 
the  bottom. 

10th.— Improving;  ainua  ia  nearly  healed. 

I4th^— He  la  quite  well,  and  ia  to  be  dia- 
dieiged  thia  day. 

Casm  III. — Meduilary    Sarcomaioui  Tu* 

mor  oftke  Col/qf  ike  Leff — amputaiion 

tfvoee  Me  tnte    'vccoeej'jf. 

Mary  WiUiaBia,  Kt.  24,  a  dreaa-maker,  of 
a  pole  and  unhealthy  countenance,  admitted, 
March  21at,  into  Sanctuary  ward,  of  the 
Wcstminater  Hoapital,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lynn,  with  a  swelling  on  the  outer  part 
of  the  calf  of  the  left  leg. 

She  states  that  a  week  before  Chriatmas, 
on  leaving  her  work  to  go  home  to  dinner, 
ahe  fdt,  for  the  firat  time,  a  shooting  pain, 
*»<*«<iing  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ;  the 
leg  began  to  awell  the  next  day,  and  the 
awelling  haa  increased  up  to  die  present 
time.  Seven  weeks  since,  she  was  an  in- 
patient of  the  hoapital ;  leeches  were  then 
applied,  and  a  bliater,  and  by  these  meana 
the  growth  of  the  aweUing  seems  to  have 
been  arrested,  but  the  pain  was  not  di- 
minished. Her  husband  then  insisted  upon 
her  leaving  the  hospital,  and  she  remained 
out  a  fort^g^;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
she  waa  again  admitted :  the  pain  and  swell- 
ing had  now  greatly  increaaed.  Leeches 
vrere  freely  applied,  which  relieved  the  pain, 
and  the  sense  of  heat  which  abe  experienced 
was  diminished  by  the  application  of  spirit 
lotion. 

At  present  there  is  a  large  undefined  tu- 
mor ntuated  at  the  outer  part  of  the  leg, 
extending  half-way  down,  and  continued 
wpwarda  on  tiie  inner  side  of  the  popliteal 
apace  ;  the  akin  is  tense  and  shining,  and  the 
Tona  are  very  perceptible,  remising  in  all 
directions  over  the  tumor  ;  great  tenderness 
exists  in  the  course  of-  the  external  peroneal 
nerre,  and  there  is  tenderness,  on  pressure, 
over  the  tibise;  there  is  no  affection  in  the 
ghmds  of  the  groin ;  she  says  her  family  are 
all  living,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 


March  25th. — Th&  pain  haa  much  in- 
cieoaed, — ^it  prevents  her  sleeping.  Ordered 
'f,  Liq.  Opii.  Sed.  TTlxx. ;  Mist.  Camph. 
^  ;  M.  ft.  Haast.  omn.  sd. 

27^ — ^A  eoosnltation  of  the  medical  of- 
fteers  took  plaoe  this  day,  whsn  the  tumor 


waa  prononnoed  to  be  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter, and  amputation  of  the  thigh  waa  decided 
up^n* 

April  3rd.— Thia  day,  at  half-past  one 
o'dock,  amputation  above  ttie  knee,  by  the 
cironlar  operation,  waa  performed  by  Mr. 
Lynn:  the  patient  previously  inhaled  the 
ether :  ahe  waa  completely  under  its  influence 
during  the  amputation:  she  exhibited  no 
appearance  of  suffering  during  the  operation, 
Imt  talked  in  a  rambling  manner.  After  the 
operatkm,  an  incision  was  made  into  the 
tumor.  It  preaented  all  the  appearancea  of 
medullary  sarcoma,  and  on  examination  of  a 
portion  by  the  microscope  caudate  cells  were 
visible. 

7,  p.M.-^he  is  very  restless  ;  pulse  140  ; 
there  has  been  slight  oosing  from  the  stump. 
Ordered  &  Liq.  OpiL  Sed.  itlxxv. ;  Mist. 
Camph.  |iss. ;  M.  ft.  Haust.  at.  sd. 

12,  night.—- The  pain  ia  relieved ;  feela  in- 
clined to  sleep. 

April  4th. — Her  countenance  haa  aa 
anxioua  sunken  appearance ;  she  complains 
of  no  pain.  Pulae  144,  weak ;  bowels  have 
not  acted,  and  ahe  ia  unable  to  empty  her 
bladder ;  the  catheter  was  passed,  and  ^vj. 
of  urine  drawn  off.  Ordered  R  Spt.  Aon- 
mon.  Arom.  3iij. ;  Tine.  Cardam.  Comp. 
Jss. ;  AqusB  Menth.  Pip.  Jvsa. ;  M.  capt. 
3i.  4tis  horis. 

11,  P.M. — She  says  she  feels  better ;  her 
countenance  haa  a  more  lively  expression ; 
pulse  134  ;  bowels  not  open. 

April  5th. — She  feels  herself  stronger; 
pulse  124,  fuller ;  bowels  have  not  a^ed* 
Ordered  OL  Ricini,  5?].  at.  sd. ;  Spt.  Vini 
GalUci  i   beef-tea ;  Rep.  Hanat.  liq.  Opii, 

0.  n. 

6th.— Her  health  is  stUl  improving ;  she 
complains  of  the  stump  throbbing ;  the  ban- 
dagea  and  straps  of  plaister  were  loosened, 
end  a  bread  and  water  poultice  applied; 
pulse  120 ;  bowels  have  acted  freely. 

12,  night.— She  complains  of  much  pain 
and  throbbing  in  the  stump ;  is  unable  to 
sleep,  and  looks  exhausted.  R  ViDi  Rubri, 
3iss. ;  Liq.  Opii.  Sed.  tl^xxv. ;  M.  ft.  Haust. 
St.  sd. 

April  7th.— She  says  the  draught  quite 
relieved  the  pain,  and  that  ahe  haa  slept  five 
or  six  hours ;  her  countenance  ia  cheerfrd ; 
pulse  1 10.  The  stump  was  dressed  to-day ; 
no  union  has  taken  place ;  the  discharge  ia 
rather  profiise  and  sanious. 

19th.— Stump  dressed  again  to-day ;  there 
ia  great  want  of  action ;  no  union  by  the 
firat  intention;  she  complains  of  great 
throbbing  in  the  stump  ;  her  face  is  pidlld ; 
bowels  are  confined.  Ordered  01.  Ridnt, 
5vi. ;  Tine.  Cardam.  C.  5vi. ;  M.  ft.  Haust. 
St.  sd.  ;  Vini  Rubri,  ^fj. ;  chop. 

10th.— Bowels  have  been  acted  upon  by 

01.  Ricini ;  her  pulae  is  decreasing  in  fre* 
quency(104)  and  she  has  more  power. 
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11th.— Hm  itoiBp  was  agni  dnmuA; 
flfBnmktktfm  «re  naktiig  tkeir  tppeanaoe. 
Ordered  bottled  porter,  On. ;  Port  wine,  te. 
cbBy. 

latii.— ^SIm  iiimpivfiDg ;  the  gtoiiilatiaos 
are  looldiig  faealtfay;  one   li^itare  came 

HWSJ* 

15th.— She  haa  paaied  a  good  vigfat,  and 
Si  improiraiigki  aU  reqpeota. 

May  8th.— From  the  laat  report  she  has 
been  improTiog,  the  dtaduufe  from  the 
stamp  dunimaldDg,  and  tiie  gramihitioiM  d* 
catrinng ;  the  atnmp  is  now  nearly  healed, 
widi  the  ezoeptieB  ef  a  few  of  the  granola- 
tims,  which  are  pvtthig  on  a  glauy  ap- 
pearance, showing  evidently  a  want  of 
'  potner ;  the  stump  is  Tery  seasiliTe.  Ordered 
Pdrt  wine,  ^xij. ;  Porter,  Oj.  daily ;  to  fide 
onl  for'  half  an  hour  daily. 

lOth.^She  saya  ihe  ia  much  better  ;  tlM 
pain  im  the  stamp  is  dimnafaing. 

15th. — Granulations  healthy  and  eiea* 
trising. 

Jme  1st.— -The  stamp  is  now  qahe 
healed ;  her  health  is  arocfa  unproved;  she 
is  to  go  into  the  oonaftry  to-morrow. 


jnnKonoNS  <w  thb  spinal  accusort 

In  his  late  prize  essay  on  the  fcnctions  of 
the  poemno-gastrie  and  spinal  aooessory 
nerves,  M.  Bemsrd  again  defends  the  opi- 
nion that  these  two  nerves  are  quite  distmet 
and  independent  of  eadi  other.  Moreover, 
he  states  that  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
itself  is  not  single,  hat  composed  of  two 
nerves  distinct  in  their  origins  and  in  thefar 
terminations.  In  his  former  paper  be 
shewed  that  the  aoceasory  nerve  Is  wholly 
inseasible  as  regards  the  lower  fibres  of  its 
roots— those,  namely,  which  arose  from  the 
spteal  cord, — whikt  its  upper  roots, 
which  spring  fWim  the  medalla  oblongata, 
possess  a  certain  amount  of  sensibOity,  end 
that  division  of  tiiem  ia  followed  by  complete 
loas  of  voice, — an  effect  which  does  not  fol- 
low the  divisioa  of  the  lower  roots.  He  now 
observes  that  these  two  sets  of  roots  belong 
to  two  distinct  nervest  that  those  winch 
spring  from  the  spinal  cord  go  to  form  ez- 
dnsivdy  the  external  branch  (as  it  ia  now 
caikd)  of  the  spinal  aooesaory,  and  have  no 
eomeetion  with  the  pneamo-^aatric ;  whilst 
those  which  arise  from  the  medalla  oblongata 
ooBstitate  ezehisively  tiw  internal  branch  of 
tiie  acceasoiy,  the  whole  of  which  naite 
with  the  pneamo-gastrie  nerve  for  distribu- 
tion on  the  phsiynx  and  faurynz.  Itisbytlie 
deatraction  of  this  aerve,  and  of  this  nerve 
that  loss   sf  voice  is  prodoeedw— 


Campiei  Rmdut,  26  Avril, 


i  m  pr 
i,  1847. 


^ottrvpeil^ntcf. 

KEIIOTAL  OF  A  KAIL  IMPACTED  Ul  THX 
PHARYNX. 

SoEL,— On  the  8th  inst  I  was  consulted 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  the  following 
case: — 

An  infant,  cetr  8  months,  whom  the 
mother  stated  had  swallowed  a  small  brass 
nail,  was  brought  to  my  surgery,  vomiting 
milk  and  bloody  mucus, — its  countenance 
being  swollen  and  livid.  As  the  vomiting 
was  copious,  at  first  I  considered  that  no 
treatment  could  be  better  adapted  to  the 
relief  of  the  case  than  the  encouragement 
of  it.  However,  from  the  congested  coun- 
tenance, and  the  discharge  of  bloody  mucus 
from  the  mouth,  I  inferred  that  there  must 
be  considerable  obstnictioa  and  penetration 
in  the  passage. 

These  surmises  induced  me  to  make  a 
manual  examination  of  the  case.  The  result 
was  the  discovery  of  the  enclosed  nail, 
having  its  point  penetrating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  posterior  inferior  part  of 
the  pharynx,  its  bod;  extending  obliquely 
downwards,  forwards,  and  across  the  pha- 
rynx; and  its  two  heads  being  firmly  in« 
volved  in  the  phamx. 

On  the  child  bdng  supported  steadily  on 
its  back  across  the  knees  of  an  individual, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  another  individual 
keeping  the  child's  mouth  freely  opened,  I 
was  enabled  on  the  introduction  of  the  index 
finger  of  my  left  band  to  depress  the  tongue, 
to  fix  and  support  the  nail,  and  to  direct  the 
introduction  of  a  pair  of  straight  long  blunt- 
edged  forceps,  which  I  introduced  by  the 
other  hand,  and  with  difficulty  to  extract  the 
nan.  Its  removal  firom  the  larynx  required 
forcible  traction.** 

I  think  the  foUowhig  practical  condusions 
may  be  deduced  from  tiiis  case  :— 

1.  Iliat  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  case. 

2.  That  in  such  cases  as  the  present,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  make  manual 
examinations. 

3.  That  in  this  case,  vomiting  only  could 
have  increased  the  obstruction. 

4.  That  in  tiiis  case  the  introduction  of 
the  probang  would  have  been  mischievous. 

5.  That  in  this  case,  direct  extraction  was 
the  only  expedient  practice. 

If  you  consider  the  above  case  calculated 
to  edify  the  numerous  readers  of  your  in- 
valuable journal,  by  inserting  it  therein,  ycm 
win  oblige  Yours  obedientiy, 

M.  D.  Thompson,  M.R.C.S. 
L.A.C.  London. 
Staiybridge,  Aug.  0, 1M7. 


*  The  nail  whidi  4>ur  canaspondent  has.fa»> 
warded  to  us  is  an  Inch  and  a  naif  long,  afcaip 
nohited ;  and  the  bnws  head  fmnlDr  the  button 
hash  is  sMse  than  hatfaa  lack  afiie. 
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A  SPONGE  THE  BEST  MEANS    OF    ADMINI8- 
TBUMG  ETHER  PAPOUE. 

Sni, — Ether  has  been  adminittered  at 
this  hospital  in  six  cases  by  means  of  a  sata- 
rated  sponge.  The  first  was  a  little  boy, 
set.  3^  years,  who  had  his  fonturm  crushed 
by  a  wag^on-wheel.  Mr.  Stanley  requested 
ne  to  try  a  sponge  containing  ether,  having 
heard  that  Mr.  Miller,  of  Edioborgh,  had 
nsed  it  successfully  in  that  form.  I  selected 
m  small  piece  of  sponge  which  covered  the 
month,  and  poured  on  it  about  Siij.  of  ether. 
The  chad  respired  easily,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  became  insensible,  when  Mr.  Stanley 
amputated  above  the  elbow  without  the 
diild's  being  at  all  eonsdons  of  the  opera- - 
tJon.  The  next  case,  a  patient  of  Mr, 
Lloyd's,  was  a  little  boy,  et.  4  years,  with 
a  stone  in  the  bladder.  A  sponge  having 
ether  poured  upon  it  was  spplied  in  the 
tame  manner  as  in  the  last  operation.  The 
rtone  was  extracted,  and  the  little  patient 
was  carried  to  bed  without  having  suffered 
8oy  pafn. 

A  gentleman,  with  toothache,  held  a 
^onge,  contaming  ether,  before  his  mouth 
fbr  about  two  minutes  and  a  half,  when  I  ex- 
tneted  his  tooth ;  he  had  been  quite  maen. 
flible  to  the  operation. 

Another  gentleman  applied  the  sponge 
for  a  Bke  time,  when  I  operated,  and  with 
tiie  same  happy  result. 

A  third  case  of  tooth  extraction,  a  young 
woman,  of  not  very  deBcate  appearance,  had 
a  sponge  placed  on  her  month  containing 
half  an  ounce  of  ether ;  in  two  minutes  I 
extracted  the  first  lower  molar  on  each  side. 
She  also  had  been  quite  insensible  to  the 
operation,  and  so  effectually  was  she  in- 
fluenced by  the  ether  that  insensibility 
lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  woman, 
set.  33  yean,  a  patient  of  Mr.  Wormald's, 
with  dieesse  of  the  knee,  had  a  sponge  ap- 
pfied  as  in  the  former  cases,  and  in  two 
minutes  and  half  she  became  insensible, 
when  Mr.  Wormald  amputated  her  thigh ; 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  operation.  I  have 
administeTed  ether  in  all  the  operations  at 
this  hospital,  as  well  as  for  the  extraction  of 
a  large  number  of  teeth,  making  a  total  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  cases,  and  I  can 
with  safety  say  that  we  have  never  had  more 
mcceasful  cases  than  the  six  I  have  just  re- 
corded; and  I  am  convinced  that  persons 
asay  te  as  effectually  influenced  by  a  sponge 
oontuning  ether  as  by  any  other  apparatus. 
Having,  then,  thrown  aside  the  apparatus  of 
my  own  invention,  I  think  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  recommend  to  tlie  profession  a 
trial  of  the  sponge. — I  remain,  sir, 
Tour  obe£ent  servant, 

8.  J.  Tbact. 

St.  BartholDmew's  Hospital. 
August  15th,  1847. 


*♦*  Mr.  Tracy  will  find  that  this  plan  of 
admmistering  ether  vapour, was  recommended 
by  Mr.  S.  Tibbs  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
year.    See  our  last  volume,  p.  612. 

HONORARY    DEGREE    OF    DOCTOR    OF 
MEDICINE. 

Sir, —  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
remark  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Phy- 
sical Journal  of  July  last,  that  "  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ferring the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  on  four  individuals  every  year  to 
persons  residing  within  the  state,  of  matoro 
age,  and  good  local  reputation.''  What  an 
excellent,  model  for  the  London  College  of 
Physicians  to  imitate;  what  a  benefit  it 
would  confer  on  the  great  body  of  general 
practitionera  in  England,  to  know  that  after 
thirty  yeare'  toil  and  labour  there  would  bo 
a  prospect  of  preferment;  how  much  it 
would  tend  to  unite  the  general  practitioners 
to  the  physicians,  and  break  down  that  wall 
of  partition  which  at  pmsent  separates  them, 
and  produces  jealousies  and  envies!  And 
surely  a  general  practitioner  who  has  been 
successfully  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  com- 
bating disease,  who  has  met  in  oonsoltation 
with  numben  of  the  most  eminent  and 
popular  physicians,  who  has  maintuned  a 
good  character  with  his  medical  brethren 
residing  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  who  has  acquired  a  certain  property, 
the  result  of  his  successful  labours,  would 
make  as  good  a  practical  physician  as  though 
he  possessed  all  the  literature  of  the  schools* 

It  is  not  an  easy  tiling  for  an  individual 
at  fifty  years  of  age  to  commence  studying 
classics,  mathematics,  &c.  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  good  in  early  life,  but  of  very  little  use 
in  a  practical  point  of  view.  I  have  been 
forty  yeara  in  the  profession,  and  should 
very  much  like  to  take  a  higher  status,  and 
make  room  for  some  younger  man,  but  I 
feel  I  cannot  go  to  school  at  my  time  of 
life,  and  to  submit  to  an  examination,  with 
the  chance  of  not  succeeding,  would  de- 
tor  me. 

The  legal  profession  has  several  enoouragB" 
ments  before  its  members,  the  divines  are 
frequently  promoted,  but  the  general  prac- 
tidonen  at  present  are  doomed  to  a  life  of 
toil  without  prospect  of  rising,  unless  the 
College  of  Physicians  should  adopt  a  pha 
such  as  is  here  suggested. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  General  Practitioner  of  Medicine, 

SURGBRT,    AND    MiDWIFERY,    NEAR 
FiNSBURY  SdUARE,  LoNDON. 
Aug.  10,  1847. 
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PAUPER  LUNATICS.— FBBNCH  MEDICAL  BEFOBM. 


iDeHkal  fnUlKgnice. 


PAUPXK  LUNATICS. 

A  &KTURW  WW  ordered  on  the  motion  of 
Vieoonnt  Seymour,  M.P.,  in  the  late  Fto. 
liamenty  which  showt  that  the  total  nnmber 
of  lunatics  and  idiots  (paupers),  chaiigeable 
to  parishes  snd  townships  in  the  sereral 
unions  of  England  and  wales,  on  the  1st  of 
Jannarj,  1847,  amounted  to  18,065,  tIz., 
10.429  lonatics,  and  7,636  idiots.  5,142 
of  thoM  unfortunate  persons  were  main- 
tained in  county  lunatic  asylums  and  hospi- 
tab ;  3,761  in  licensed  houses,  and  4,631 
in  union  workhouses;  4,418  were  main- 
tained by  their  friends  or  elsewhere ;  4  of 
these  Innatici  and  idiots  were  under  5  years 
of  age;  51  from  5  to  10  years  of  age;  916 
from  10  to  20;  3,504  from  20  to  30; 
.  4«087  from  30  to  40 ;  3,927  from  40  to  50  ; 
2,903  from  50  to  60 ;  1,784  from  60  to  70, 
and  776  upwards  of  70 ;  4,773  were  dan- 
gerous to  tbemselTes  or  to  othen,  and 
2,830  were  of  most  filthy  habits. 

FRBNOH   MnniCAL    nXFOKM. 

A  DISCUSSION  has  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  in  France,  whether  there  should  be  one 
or  two  classes  of  medical  practitioners  in  the 
new  Medical  Beform  Bill.  On  Friday  the 
6th  of  August,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by 
a  majority  of  twelve  out  of  eighteen  mem- 
ben  present,  decided  that  there  should  beonly 
one  dass— -t.  e.  Doctors  of  Medicine.  Those 
who  supported  this  view  were  MM.  Andral, 
Berard,  Blandin,  Bouillaud,  DenonTiUiers, 
Fouquier,  GraTarret,  Maijolin,  Orfila,  Piorry, 
Bichard,  and  Bostan. 

APOTHBCARIBS'  HALL. 

Namss  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  ex. 
amination  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  practise, 
on  Thursday,  Aug.  12,  1847.— Bet^amin 
Fielding  Matthews,  Bedford.-— Joseph  Md- 
don  Dempsey,  Wilderness  Bow. — ^Thomss 
Green,  Grasmere. 

August  5.  —  George  Winter  Bhodes, 
Huddersfield— Jabes  Harwood,  Sheffield- 
Edward  Nason,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire- 
John  Edward  Ellerton,  Aberford,  York- 
shire—John Waddington  Hubbard,  Leices- 
ter—  Walter  Dawley  Eddowes,  Lough- 
borough—William Danid  Midiell,  Truro, 
Cornwall— Henry  Axford  Mentdl,  Farring- 
don,  Berks. 


jbflfctiontf  from  ^oumaU. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

BFFBCT8  PBODUCBD  BT  THB  INJBCTXOIf 

or  TAEI0U8  6UB8TANCBS  INTO 

TBB  ABTBBIB8. 

BT  If.  BLOURBNS. 

Thb  nsnlts  obtained  by  M.  Flonrens,  firom 
his  experiments  of  injecting  sulphuric  ether 
into  the  blood-vessels,  have  indnosd  this  phy« 
siologist  to  pursue  his  investigattons,  with 
the  Tiew.  of  determining  the  effects  produced 
by  the  injection  of  other  substsnces  into  the 
blood.  In  these  investigations  he  has  found 
that  similar  results  to  those  obtained  by  the 
injection  of  sulphuric  ether  follow  the  iigec- 
tion  of  acetic  ether,  oxalic  ether,  alcohol* 
sulphuric  add,  and  ammonia.  Xliese  rasultt 
are : — a  manifest— frequently  complete— loss* 
of  motor  power  over  the  musdes  of  the 
limb,  into  the  main  artery  of  which  the  fluid 
has  been  injected,  together  with  complete 
preservation  of  sensation.  Not  only  is  the 
voluntary  power  over  the  limb  suspended^ 
but  usually  also  the  contractile  power  itself 
of  the  musdes.  For  example,  he  found 
that,  after  the  injection  of  any  of  the  above« 
named  substances  into  the  left  femoral 
artery  of  a  dog,  pinching  of  the  exposed 
sciatic  nerve  of  the  same  limb  gave  rise  to 
no  movements  of  the  leg,  though  it  didted 
loud  cries  of  agony  from  the  animal.  In 
employing  sulphuric  add  and  ammonia  for 
the  injection,  these  substances  were  mixed 
with  water :  of  the  former,  rather  more  than 
two  grains  diluted  with  120  grains  of  water 
were  used ;  of  the  ammonia,  four  and  a  half 
grains,  dissolved  in  about  sixty  grains  of 
water.  The  pardysed  limbs  always  rs* 
mained  relaxed,  except  after  the  injection  of 
the  essence  of  turpenttoe,  when  a  ooniUtion 
of  violent  tetanic  rigidity  was  induced. 

Other  substances,  however,  were  found* 
the  injection  of  which  destroyed  the  sense* 
tion  of  the  limb,  but  not  the  contractile 
power  of  its  musdes.  For  example,  when 
the  powdered  root  of  belladonna,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  grains  and  a  half,  sus- 
pended in  about  270  grains  of  water,  was 
injected  into  the  femoral  artery  of  a  dog 
(fordng  the  injection  towards  the  heart)* 
complete  loss  of  sensation  in  the  limb,  toge* 
ther  with  that  of  voluntary  power,  resulted. 
On  irritatiog  the  exposed  sciatic  nerve  in 
various  ways,  no  signs  of  pain  were  mani* 
fested :  oontraction  of  the  muscular  fibrea* 
however,  ensued.  It  is  curious  thst  this 
loss  of  sensation  was  not  produced  by  em- 
ploying the  aqueous  extract  of  belladonna 
instesd  of  the  simple  powder.  Some  other* 
and  even  harmless,  fubstaooes  beddes  pow- 
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dered  beUadonna  produced  a  like  Ion  of 
lenntioa :  mob,  for  ezample»  as  powder — 
oak-bark  and  powdered  liquorice-rooted 
substanoeB,  the  injnriooa  effects  of  which, 
unkes  dependent  on  a  mechanical  action,  it  is 
difficnlt  to  aooonnt  for.— G<ur.  d§$  H6pitatuf, 
5  Jnin»  1847. 

THERAPEUTICS. 

OK  THS   SFFBCT8   OV  SMSTIC8  ON  TOUNO 
SVBJSGTS.      BT  JOHN  B.   BBOK,    M.D. 

In  some  observations  on  the  above  subject 
lately  pnblidied  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Medicine,  the  writer  remarks  that  children 
voBut  with  greater  fsdlity  than  adults ;  this  he 
asdihes  to  the  more  conical  shape  of  the 
stomach  in  children,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  contents  are  more  readily  forced 
out.  Active  and  debilitating  emetics,  the 
antbor  adds,  are  often  injurious ;  he  alludes 
especially  to  antimonial  emetics.  In  the 
first  place,  tartar  emetic  is  a  powerAil  teda- 
fise,  and  children  do  not  bear  well  this  class 
of  agents ;  the  following  are  the  author's 
ooncSusions : — 

1.  As  a  general  rule,  we  need  not  be 
afrud  of  vomiting  the  youngest  child,  pro- 
vided the  means  used  are  mild,  such  as 
ipecscuanha,  &c.  The  mere  act  of  vomiting 
is  attended  with  no  danger,  while  the  reme- 
dBal  agency  of  an  emetic  is  one  of  great 
power  and  value;  besides  acting  on  the 
stomach,  it  extends  its  influence  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pulmonary  organs, 
promoting  secretion  in  the  first  place,  and 
tiien  aiding  in  dislodging  and  ejecting  mor- 
bid accumulations;  accordingly,  in  pul- 
monary affections  there  is  nothing  so  effica- 
cious. 

2.  The  vomiting  induced  by  the  prepa- 
rations of  antimony  ought  to  be  resorted  to 
vrith  great  caution  in  very  young  children, 
and  should  never  be  used  except  in  those 
cases  where  a  sedative  effort  is  required,  and 
csn  be  borne  with  safety.  Inflammatory 
excitement  ought  then  always  to  be  present 
to  justify  its  use  in  a  young  child ;  when 
the  ol^ect  is  simply  to  evacuate  the  stomach 
it  ought  never  to  be  thought  of.  In  such 
cases  as  cough  and  pneumonic  inflammation 
it  may  be  justifiably  and  beneficially  used ; 
m  these  cases  it  will  be  found  the  system  can 
bear  the  sedative  influence  of  the  article 
moch  better  than  it  can  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  the  system ;  even  here,  however, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  push  the  article 
too  far,  as  dangerous  collapse  has  been 
known  sometimes  to  be  the  result. 

3.  The  eoniinuid  km  of  tartar  emetic  in 
joong  subjects  cannot  be  too  strongly 
gnarded  against ;  it  is  in  this  way,  probably, 
that  it  is  so  apt  to  prove  injurious ;  a  rin- 
gle  dose,  even  though  it  vomits  very  freely, 
jiisy  be  borne  with  comparative  impunity, 


while  the  repetition  of  it  may  keep  up  nausea 
and  intestinal  irritation,  so  as  to  induce 
dangerous  prostration.  This  is  very  likely 
to  happen  in  cases  of  a  chronic  character, 
like  hooping-cough.  Although  nuld  eme- 
tics are  among  our  best  remedies  in  this 
disesse,  and,  where  the  subject  is  old 
enough,  a  single  emetic  of  antimony  is  of- 
ten exceedingly  beneficial,  yet  the  repeated 
use  of  antimonial  emetics,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  error 
in  practice ;  it  is  not  indicated  by  the  nature 
of  the  symptoms,  and  violates  a  great  rule 
which  ought  always  to  be  observed  in  the 
management  of  chronic  cases,  and  that  is, 
not  to  break  down  unnecessarily  the  strength 
of  the  patient.*  Again,  in  ordinary  ca- 
tarrhal affections  hi  children,  a  good  deal  oC 
mischief  b  frequentiy  done  by  the  conti- 
nued use  of  expectorsnt  mixtozes  contsin- 
ing  this  active  article. 

4.  As  the  effect  of  tartar  emetic  on  the 
system  cannot  always  be  measured  by  its 
emetic  operation,  even  in  the  adult,  this 
fact  ought  to  serve  as  a  caution  against  the 
too  common  practice  of  giving  repeated 
doses  of  it  to  produce  vomiting  in  childrea 
when  they  happen  to  be  narcotized.  While 
it  fails  to  vomit,  it  may  still  operate  as  a 
poison  to  the  system ;  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  proper  method  of  treatment  is  not 
to  push  the  emetic,  but  to  endeavour  to  re- 
store the  sensibility  of  the  patient,  and  then, 
sometimes,  vomiting  comes  on  at  once. 

5.  In  using  tartar  emetic  in  children, 
especial  regard  should  be  had  to  their  con- 
stitutions ;  in  those  naturally  delicate,  and 
especially  where  the  scrofulous  diathesis 
exists,  it  should  never  be  used  if  it  can  be 
avoided ;  prostration  is  much  more  apt  to 
ensue  in  them,  and  where  the  article  is  per- 
sisted in  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  sure  to 
do  harm ;  it  is  in  such  constitutions,  when 
labouring  under  hooping-cough,  and  where 
the  use  of  this  article  has  been  too  long  con- 
tinued, that  the  banefbl  effects  of  it  are  most 
strikingly  observed. 

6.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  if  tartar  emetic  be  an  article  of  such 
danger,  the  younger  the  subject  to  whom  it 
is  given  the  more  likely  it  is  to  do  harm ; 
in  children  under  a  year,  I  should  say,  as  • 
general  rule,  it  ought  never  to  be  used ; 
during  that  period  the  powers  of  life  are  too 
feeble  to  bear  so  active  a  remedy,  at  the  same 
time  tiiat  all  the  beneficial  effects  of  an  eme- 
tic may  be  gained  from^the  use  of  ipecacu- 
anha, or  even  milder  means. — Dublin  Medi» 

col  Pr€»9. 


•  Dr.  Armstrong  says  that  it  is  a  most  noto- 
rious fiurt  that  the  hooping-courh  is  far  more 
fktal  m  Loudon  than  in  the  country,  and  I  be- 
lieve, he  adds,  that  this  arises  from  the  very  free 
use  of  antimonial  wine  in  London.~Lectures, 
p.  248. 


S6^        BIRTHS  AND  DBATH8 — MBTBOROLOOICAL  lOOSNAL,  ETC. 


MTBVtrruuM  or  Tsni  cowixrwcnvA. 
According  to  Dr.  Arit,  who  has  recently 
eanmined  the  minute  anttomy  of  the  oon- 
jnncdYE  in  its  healthy  and  diaoksed  atate,  the 
transparent  portion  of  this  membrane  which 
is  extended  over  the  cornea,  is  oompoaed 
entirely  of  layers  of  pavement-epitheUnm ; 
no  fibro-cellular  tissue  being  discoverable 
in  its  structure  except  at  the  very  bordera 
of  the  cornea.  At  these  parts  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fibro-cellnlar  tissue  is 
soch  that  the  simply  epithefial  portion,  of 
lite  conjunctiva  is  not  round,  but  has  a  trans- 
▼erwly  oval  form.  In  the  eyes  of  old  per- 
ions,  however,  and  in  those  of  individuals 
who  have  suffered  much  from  congestive  or 
Inflammatory  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 
fibrO'Cellular  tissue  is  frequently  developed 
in  the  simply  epithelial  structure  covering 
the  cornea ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  the  more 
or  less  opaque  greyish-white  aspect,  which 
the  eyes  of  such  persons  are  apt  to  present. 
^Schmidt's  Jarhucher,  1847. 

BIETHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mbtbofous 
Hwrimff  thtwmtendmff  Saturday  f  Aug.  7. 
Atf.  0/5  Aim. 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 

940 


BiBTHa. 

Mates....  n» 
VeauUes..  631 

1346 


Dbatrs. 
lies....  409 
Females..  499 

998 


Wist— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  (Jeonre, 
HamifverSqiHire ;  Wcstmhister ;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields  &  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  iOM36)    154 

NoKTH— St.  Marylebooei  St.  Pancras; 
f  slington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)    184 

Cbhtral— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holbom;  QerkenweU;  9t.  Luke*.  Bast 
London;  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374.7S9)    174 

Bast— Shorediteh ;  Bethnal  Oreen ;  White- 
chapel;  8t.OeaigelBtheBast;  Stepney; 
POi*ar Pop.t93^7>    239 

SovTH  — St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
moDdiey;  St.  George,  Sonthwark ; 
Kewington;  Lassbeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Ciapham ;  Gsasberw eU  ;  Rothcrhithe ; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)   847 


Local  .. V. •..••••« 
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CAuana  ov  Dbath, 


All  Ca  vans 

SaBciriBD  Causbb . 

1.  Z|rMoflc(orEpidemic,Endemic 
Contagions)  iHseatet . . 
BpcradUIHtentet^  vis.^ 
i.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  fte.  of  unce 
tainseat   

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses 

4.  Lanira  and  othoF  Oigana  of 

Respiration , 

6.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  ... 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion , 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. 

8.  Childbirtli,    Diseases    of   the 

Uterus,  Itc 

9.  Rhematisra,   Diseases  of  the 

^Bofiea,  Jofnti,  *e 

fO.  Skin,  CemtURrTtssne,  fte.. . . . 

11.  Old  Age 

13.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


At.  of 

SSum. 

99S 
994 

M6 
9» 

311 

226 

99 

108 

140 

187 

'S 

296 

25 

106 
9 

94 

8 

6 

10 

10 

8 

88 

7 
2 
50 

67 

28  1 

lliefdlkrwing  is  a 


aeteetien  of  the  nnmbera  of 
^  importaad  spedsl  caoaea : 


Smali'poz 
MeMlea  . 
Scarlatma 

Typ&ns 


Dropsy. 

Sudden  dcatU  .. 


Hydncepifaaltis. 

Apoplery. 

Faralysu 


Convulsion. 


41 


,,,,  %^ 

Pneumonia.......  si 

Phthisis 118 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  Ite.  11 

Teething lo 

Db.  Stomach,  &c.  15 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.    9 


Childbirth 

Dis.ofUteras>8EC. 


Rbkabxs.— The  tatal  numlMr  of  deaths  ma 
58  sibova  the  weekly  smmner  average :  an  exoeas 
chiefly  due  to  the  fktality  of  symotic  diseases. 
The  returns  this  wedc  present  tbe  remarkable 
coincideace  that  there  was  an  equal  number  of 
deaths  in  the  sexes. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Heiaht  of  Barometer 29^ 

"         **        Thennoflsetsf* 68^ 

Sell-registehng do.>>  ....  max.  108*    min.  SS-S 
"   in  the  Thames  water    —     72*2     —    67*6 

a  From  13  obaerratloms  (Uily.       b  San. 

Rain,  in  inches,  1-03:  snm  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Jf^fearslo^oEil.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  1"  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Thomtwon.— We  think  the  explana- 
tion answen  the  purpose  without  an  engTaving*. 

Dr.  Robert  EHfott  (Ckriisle)  will  8nd  some  rB« 
narks  on  the  snbfeet  of  las  note  in  the  3d  vol. 
New  Series  (July  \%  M4f),  r.  68. 

Our  correspondent  who  writes  to  ns  in  referance 
to  the  inqoest  at  Carlisle,  will  perceive,  if  he 
has  read  a  report  of  the  trial,  that  no  "  prscti- 
cal  chemist"  could  have  gone  through  (he 
chemical  part  of  the  evidence  better  than  the 
Crown  witnesses  on  this  occasion.  Analyses 
are,  it  is  true,  often  conducted  in  a  slovenly 
way  at  ceronen'  inquests.  No  man  shoald, 
in  our  opinion,  be  catmstad  with  them  who, 
besides  naving  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  waa 
not  well  acquainted  with  ue  properties,  aoses» 
and  effects  of  poisons.  Cbnrts  of  law  cannot, 
and  will  not»  aflbHl  to  subdivide  medical  evl- 
denes  in  the  aunner  suggested;  and,  accord- 
ing to  our  Judament.  it  is  quite  unnecessary, 
and  would  be  higfaly  Impolitic  to  make  such  a 
sobdlvision  of  duties.  A  cass  occurred  in 
Fkaaee  only  a  few  yean  since,  in  whidi  **  a 
practical  chemist,"  entrusted  with  an  analyaia, 
nearly  led  to  the  ffumotinlng  of  a  person.  It 
was  proved  by  OrfilB,  on  appeal,  that  the  de- 
esased  had  dsedl^omnatttfu  disease,  and  not 
from  poison. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bumsey.—Any  measores  tending  to 
the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  and  the  meoscal 
profession,  whether  in  Ireland  or  elsewhera, 
will  alwaya  receive  oar  support.  Men  may 
agrse  about  ob>ects,  but  differ  respecting  the 
means  of  accomplishing  them. 
Mr.  R.  H.  A.  Hunter's  communication  has  been 
received,  and  will  be  inserted. 

BnaATUM.— In  Guy's  Hospital  Report,  p.30i. 
col.  1, 98  lines  fk-om  top,  fbr  *  it  waa  moreAI7/* 
iead/e«6to. 
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Eecture!S« 
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Lecturb  IX. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain-— usually  aeao- 
dated  with  general  dieorder  ofnutrition^ 
— eymptome  and  courte — seldom  directly 
fatal — nature  of  change  in  brain — altera- 
tiona  in  form  of  akufl,  and  difference 
from  chronic  hydrocephalue. —  Treat- 
ment.— Partial  hypertrophy. 

Atrophy  of  the  brain — cate  illustrative  qf 
it*  drfecttM  development. —  Watiting  of 
the  brain  in  protracted  illness. — Tempo- 
rary retrocession  of  mental  powers  in 
children  after  long  illness. — Case  of 
partial  atrophy. 

Grktlemrm, — The  anxiety  of  parents  ii 
eoflaetiinet  needlesilj  excited  in  consequence 
of  ■»  infsnt's  bead  being  larger  than  corn- 
son,  and  even  though  the  child's  health  be 
food,  the  relations  are  apprehensi? e  lest  it 
•hould  be  affected  with  water  in  the  brain. 
"Som  yon  most  not  be  too  ready  to  take  np 
tilts  cry,  which  is  one  often  raised  by  nurses 
and  ignoraat  persons,  or  to  suppose  that 
every  large  head  is  therefore  unnatural ;  for 
cme  child  may  have  a  bigger  head  than 
another  just  as  it  may  have  a  bigger  hand  or 
iK>t.  But  it  may  be  that  the  child's  head 
Is  not  only  larger  than  natural,  but  that 
veU-marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  dis- 
tarbanoe  are  present,  and  you  may  feel 
jovseWea  compelled  to  adopt  the  opinion 
tbat  the  case  is  one  of  incipient  chronic 
fcydrooephalus.  The  subsequent  history  of 
tke  patient  may  in  many  respects  confirm 
your  original  diagnosis,  so  that  great  will  be 
yoor  surprise,  on  examining  the  body  alter 
death,  at  not  finding  a  drop  of  serum  in  the 
vcBtriclcs,  although,  when  you  opened  the 
akoU,  the  cerebral  ooniolutions  had  appeared 
flattened,  as  if  the  brain  were  greatly  dis- 
tcaded  with  fluid. 

Individaal  cases  of  this  kind  had  been 
■cntioned  by  medical  writers  at  different 
,  but  Laemice*  was  the  fint  who  drew 


•  Journal  de  M^deciae,  Cbinugie^  ^  Pbv- 
nacic,  1806,  t.  xi.  p.  660. 
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attention  to  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  a 
condition  resembling  chronic  hydrocephalus 
in  many  of  its  symptoms,  and  liable  to  be 
mistaken  for  it.  It  has  since  then  beea 
frequently  noticed,  and  1  am  not  sore  that 
an  undue  importance  has  not  sometimes 
been  attached  to  it,  as  though  it  were  of 
much  more  common  occurrence  than  yoa 
will  really  find  it  to  be  in  practice. 

I  have  placed  upon  the  table  a  cast  taken 
from  the  head  of  a  child  who  was  aflfected 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  and  whose 
very  remarkable  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Watson*.  He  came  under  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Sweatman  when  two  years  old,  and 
his  head,  which  had  been  gradually  increas- 
ing from  the  age  of  six  months,  was  then  so 
large  as,  by  its  weight,  to  prevent  the  child 
from  continuing  long  in  the  upright  posture* 
The  boy  was  active  and  lively,  ttioogh  thin. 
He  never  bad  any  fit  or  convulsion,  bat 
occasionally  seemed  uneasy,  and  would  then 
relieve  himself  by  laying  his  head  upon  a 
chair.  He  had  never  squinted,  nor  was  he 
subject  to  drowsiness  or  starting  durhi|^ 
sleep,  and  the  pupils  contracted  naturally. 
His  appetite  was  good,  and  all  the  animal 
functions  were  well  performed.  The  case 
was  supposed  to  be  one  of  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus, but  no  uigent  symptoms  beinr 
present,  no  sctive  remedies  were  employedl 
About  six  months  afterwards  the  child  died 
of  inflammation  of  .the  chest,  and  Dr. 
Sweatman  examined  the  head.     It  measured 

12  inches  from  ear  to  ear  over  the  vertex^ 

13  inches  from  the  supereiliary  ridges  to  the 
occipital,  and  21  inches  in  circumference. 
The  anterior  fontanelle,  which  was  quite  flat, 
measured  2^  inches  by  1^  across  its  opposite 
angles;  the  posterior  fontanelle  was  com- 
pletely closed,  as  was  the  frontal  suture. 
The  skull  generally  was  increased  in  thick- 
ness ;  the  morbid  appearances  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  were  quite  trivial ;  the 
ventricles  were  empty,  not  dilated ;  the  con- 
volutions were  perfectly  distinct,  and  re- 
tained their  proper  rounded  shape.  The 
medullary  matter,  however,  presented  a  very 
unusual  vascularity. 

It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  tiie  great 
size  which  the  bead  attained  that  I  have 
quoted  this  history,  but  because  it  affords 
an  instance  of  the  overgrowth  of  the  brain 
unconnected  with  any  general  disorder  of 
the  processes  of  nutrition.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  very  rare,  for  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain  is  usually  only  one  manifestation  of  a 
deep-seated  disorder  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses, and  is  met  with  in  connection  with 
rickets  or  scrofula,  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  a 
crowded  city,  or  in  the  uthealtby  valleys  of 
mountainous  districts,  where  goitre  and 
cretinism  are  endemic. 

*  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  41S. 
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The  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  of 
tiie  brain  that  hare  oome  nndier  my  notice 
in  London  have  occarred  in  infants  about 
rix  or  eight  months  old.  Their  history  had 
usually  been,  that  without  .any  definite  ill- 
ness, they  had  lost  their  appetite,  and  grown 
by  degrees  dull  and  apathetic,  though  rest- 
less and  uneasy.  Notwithstanding  the 
general  apathy,  this  restlessness  is  often  very 
considerable,  though  it  does  not  show  itself 
in  cries  so  much  as  in  a  state  of  general 
uneasiness,  and  in  frequent  startings  from 
sleep.  Short  gleams  of  cheerfuloeas  occur 
when  the  children  are  awake,  but  these  are 
usually  Tcry  ^nsient.  The  head  seems  too 
heavy  to  be'  borne,  and  even  when  its 
mse  is  not  much  greater  than  natural,  it 
hangs  backwards,  or  to  one  side,  as  if  the 
muscles  were  too  weak  to  support  it. 
If  placed  in  its  cot,  a  child  who  ia  thus 
affected  bores  with  its  occiput  in  the  pillow, 
wlule  its  head  is  almost  constantly  in  a  state 
of  profuse  perspiration.  Convulsions  some- 
times occur  without  any  evident  cause,  but 
threatenings  of  their  attack  are  much  more 
frequent  than  their  actual  occurrence,  the 
duld  awaking  suddenly  with  a  start  and  a 
|>eculiar  cry,  like  that  of  spasmodic  croup, 
the  surface  turning  Itvid,  and  the  respiration 
becoming  difficult  for  a  few  moments,  and 
the  symptoms  then  subsiding  of  their  own 
accord.  Such  attacks  may  issue  in  general 
convulsions,  which  may  terminate  fatally; 
but  infants  thus  affected  do  not  by  any 
means  invariably  die  of  the  cerabral  disorder, 
but,  being  weakly,  they  are  often  cut  off  by 
the  first  malady  which  attacks  them. 

If  life  be  prolonged,  it  becomes  mora  and 
mora  evident  that  the  process  of  nutrition  is 
Imperfectly  performed :  the  child  loses  flesh, 
and  looks  out  of  health,  and  enlargement  of 
the  wrists  and  ankles  shews  the  connection 
between  this  disease  and  rickets, — a  connec- 
tion which  becomes  more  evident  in  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  child's  life. 
When  the  child  survives  infancy,  or  when, 
as  occasionally  happens,  the  symptoms  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  do  not  come  on 
nntil  dentition  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
accomplished,  convulsions  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  Complaints  of  headache,  how- 
ever, are  frequent  and  severe ;  and,  though 
drowsy  in  the  day-time,  the  child  generally 
rests  ill  at  night,  and  often  awakes  crying 
and  alarmed.  Besides  these  symptoms,  too, 
the  child  has  occasional  attacks  of  feverish- 
ness,  with  great  increase  of  the  headache, 
and  giddiness,  which  last  for  a  few  hours  or 
a  day,  and  then  subside  of  their  own 
accord,  while  it  grows  by  degrees  more  and 
more  dull  and  listless,  and  its  mental  powers 
become  obviously  impaired. 

It  happens  in   some  cases,  that,  as  the 

child  grows  older,  these  symptoms  become 

jIbu  and  less  seyera,  the  health  improves, 


the  rickety  deformity  of  the  limbs  gra- 
dually disappears,  and  the  infant  who 
had  excited  so  much  solicitude  becomea 
at  length  a  healthy  child.  There  is  a  ter- 
mination in  complete  idiocy,  which  I  have 
never  seen  in  this  country,  but  I  re- 
cently observed  some  instances  of  it  in  the 
Hospital  for  Cretins,  near  Interlachen ;  and 
Dr.  Guggenbiihl,  the  director  of  the  instita- 
tion,  informed  me  that  the  association  of 
cretinism  and  idiocy  with  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  is  by  no  means  of  unusual  occur- 
rence. Death  is  not  often  the  direct  result 
of  the  affection  of  the  brain,  but  generally 
takes  place  owing  to  the  supervention  of 
some  other  disease.  Those  affections,  how- 
ever, which  prove  most  fatal  are  thoae  which 
favour  cerebral  congestion,  such  ss  hooping- 
cough,  or  the  eruptive  fevers,  especially 
scarlatina. 

You  must  not  infer  that  hypertrophy  of 
the  brain  has  existed  in  every  instance  Id 
which  the  organ  may  appear  to  be  large*, 
and  its  convolutions  somewhat  flattened, 
although  the  ventricles  are  free  from  fluid. 
The  weight  and  apparent  size  of  the  brain 
are  much  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  within  it,  and  it  may  appear  too 
large  for  the  skull,  simply  because  its  vessels 
are  over- full.*  In  true  hypertrophy,  on 
the  contrary,  the  brain  is  generally  pale  and 
ansemic,  unless  death  should  chsnce  to  have 
taken  place  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  cere- 
bral congestion.  Neither,  indeed,  is  the 
process  one  of  mere  increased  growth  of  the 
organ,  but  the  nutritive  process  is  modified 
in  character  as  well  as  increased  in  activity. 
The  grey  matter  of  the  brain  is  but  little 
involved  in  it,  and,  with  the  exception  of  its 
colour  being  somewhat  paler  than  natural, 
it  shews  scarcely  any  alteration.  The  white 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  is  both  paler  and 
firmer  than  in  a  state  of  health ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Rokitanskyt  states,  as  the  result  of 
many  microscopic  examinations,  that  its 
augmented  bulk  is  not  produced  either  by 
the  development  of  new  nervous  fibrils,  or 
by  the  enlsrgement  of  those  already  exist- 
ing, but  by  an  increase  in  the  intermediate 
granular  matter.  These  changes,  too,  do  not 
affect  indifferently  all  parts  of  the  brain,  but 
are  confined  to  the  hemispheres,  implicating 
neither  the  base  of  the  organ  nor  the  cere- 
bellum. 

Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  the  only  affec- 
tion with  which  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is 
liable  to  be  confounded.  The  diagnosis 
between  the  two  affections  is  often  by  no 
means  easy,  though  it  is  of  much  importance 
with  reference  both  to  our  prognosis  and 
our  treatment,  for  we  should  have  more 


*  See  Mautbner's  elaborate  tables  of  the 
weight  of  the  brain  under  various  drcumstances» 
Ub.  clt.  Sect.  V. 

t  Ub.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  771. 
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hope  of  the  recovery  of  b  child  whose  hrain  is 
merely  hypertrophied  than  of  one  whose  brain 
18  distended  with  flnid,  while  the  means  by 
which  we  should  endeaYonr  to  effect  a  cnre 
woold  differ  widely  in  the  two  cases.  The 
history  of  the  patient  would  afford  some 
help  towards  determining  this  qaestion,  for 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  hydrocephalns 
generally  come  on  earlier,  and  soon  grow 
mnch  more  serions,  than  those  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  brain,  and  the  cerebral  dis- 
tarhance  is  thronghoat  much  more  marked 
in  cases  of  the  former  than  in  those  of  the 
latter  kind.  The  form  and  size  of  the  head, 
too,  present  pecnliarities  by  which  yon  may 
eften  be  enabled  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  conditions.  Both  diseases  are  attended 
by  e&lai^ment  of  the  head,  and  in  both 
the  ossification  of  the  skull  is  very  tardy, 
bat  tiM  head  does  not  attain  so  large  a  size 
in  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  as  in  chronic 
hydroeephalus,  neither  are  the  fontaoelles 
and  sutures  so  widely  open.  The  skull, 
fikewise,  presents  some  peculiarities  in  form 
which  are  so  remarkable  as  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  several  observers,  though  I 
must  own  that  I  do  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  they  are  produced.  The  head 
not  merely  shews  no  tendency  to  assume 
the  rounded  form  characteristic  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  but  its  enlargement  is  first 
apparent  at  the  occiput,  and  the  bulging  of 
Oie  hind  head  continues  throughout  espe- 
daOy  striking.  The  forehead  may,  in  the 
eourse  of  time,  become  prominent  and  over- 
hanging, but  the  eye  remains  deep  sunk  in 
its  socket,  for  no  change  takes  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  orbitar  plates  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  fluid  within  the 
brain,  and  which  '  gives  to  the  eye  that 
Qimatnral  prominence,  and  that  peculiar 
downward  direction,  which  are  so  striking 
in  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus.  In 
hydrocephalus  the  anterior  fontanelle  is 
tense  and  prominent,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  within,  but  when  the  brain  is 
hypertrophied  there  is  no  prominence,  but 
an  actual  depression  in  this  situation.  I 
have  more  than  once  observed  this  condition 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  the  depression 
not  being  limited  to  the  anterior  fontanelle, 
bat  being  observable  at  all  the  sutures ;  and  ! 
you  may  notice  something  of  the  kind  in 
Aiscast. 

When  hypertrophy  of  the  brain  occurs  In 
file  adult,  the  symptoms  that  arise  are  in  | 
great  measure  due  to  the  compression  which 
the  organ  undergoes  from  its   bony  case  ' 
being  too  small  to  contain  it.    These  symp-  i 
toms  are  of  course  obscure,  while,  even  if 
the  nature  of  the  affection  could  be  recog- 
niaed,  its  cure  must  be  hopeless.     In  the 
infont,  however,  and  the  child  whose  head 
is  incompletely  ossified,  the  immediate  con- 
of  the  evil  are  far  1^9  serious, 

i 


while  some  benefit  may  be  expected  from 
the  judicious  employment  of  remedies,  since 
over-development  of  the  brain  in  childhood 
is  almost  always  associated  with  general 
disorder  of  the  processes  of  growth  and  nu- 
trition. We  are  not,  indeed,  acquainted 
with  any  means  by  which  we  can  directly 
check  the  morbid  increase  of  the  brain,  but 
all  our  efforte  should  be  turned  towards 
improving  the  general  health,  while  we  in- 
terfere directly  with  the  cerebral  symptoms 
only  in  so  far  as  their  urgency  may  render 
it  absolutely  necessary.  The  child  therefore 
must  not  be  dosed  with  calomel  merely  be- 
cause its  head  is  affected,  thocgh  the  deficient 
secretion  of  bile  may  often  render  the  em- 
ployment of  small  doses  of  mercurials  ne- 
cessary. Similar  restrictions  would  apply  to 
depletion,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  hyper- 
trophied brain  is  characterised  by  a  want  of 
blood  rather  than  by  ite  superabundance, 
but  nevertheless  occasional  attacks  of  cere- 
bral congestion  may  render  local  depletion 
necessary,  and  the  exacerbations  of  head- 
ache, with  vertigo  and  fever,  will,  if  severe, 
be  often  benefited  by  ita  employment.  I 
have  now  and  then  tried  counter-irritation  by 
means  of  the  tartar  emetic  ointment  rubbed 
into  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  much  relief 
to  the  head  symptoms,  in  the  case  of 
children  who  were  suffering  from  the  indi- 
cations of  hypertrophy  of  the  brain,  but  I 
should  fear  to  have  recourse  to  this  measure 
in  infanta.  In  them,  indeed,  one  of  our 
first  efforta  must  be  to  relieve  the  brain 
from  the  constant  irritation  to  which  it  is 
exposed  when  the  child  is  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  the  head  resta  on  the  yielding 
and  imperfectly  ossified  occiput.  For  this 
purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the 
suggestion  of  a  German  physician,  Dr. 
ElsHsser,*  and  have  a  small  horsehair  • 
cushion  prepared  for  the  child's  head  to  rest 
on,  a  piece  being  cut  out  of  it  large  enough 
to  receive  the  occiput.  In  cases  both  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  brain  and  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  I  have  seen  the  adoption  of 
this  simple  contrivance  followed  by  almost 
immediate  cessation  of  the  rotatory  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  by  quiet  sleep  in  ita 
cot,  to  which  perhaps  for  weeks  before  the 
child  had  been  a  stranger. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  child  who  suffers 
from  this  affection  should  sleep  entirely 
without  covering  to  the  head.  The  profuse 
perspiration  of  the  head  is  more  effectually- 
checked  by  a  thin  linen  cap  which  may  be 
changed  once  or  twice  in  the  night,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  child  is  saved  from  the 
danger  of  catehing  cold. 

While  these  hygienic  proceedings  which 
have  especial  reference  to  the  head  are  at- 

*  Der  weicl^e  Hinterkopf^  8V9.  Stutt^rt,  1848^ 
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tended  to,  the  chUd  shonld  be  daily  sponged 
wi^  salt  and  water,  or  with  sea  water  if  it 
irere  possible  to  remove  it  to  some  place  on 
the  coast,  such  as  Brighton ;  or  it  would  pro- 
bably be  benefited  by  immersion  in  a  tan- 
iMith,  in  which  it  should  remain  for  several 
minutes.* 

The  remedies  under  the  continued  use  of 
which  I  have  seen  the  most  good  result  are 
the  extract  of  bark,  from  which  you  might 

Cto  the  preparations  of  iron — such  as  the 
im  Ferri,  or  that  very  elegant  syrup  of 
the  Ferro-citrate  of  Quinine,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bullock  of  Conduit  Street.  I  have 
not  made  much  trial  of  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, since  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  seen 
some  more  decided  tonic  appeared  necessary. 
I  have,  however,  given  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  sometimes  with  advantage, 
and,  in  cases  where  the  tendency  to  rickets 
'was  well  marked,  I  have  observed  a  most 
decided  improvement  follow  the  use  of  the 
cod*liver  oil,  in  doses  of  a  drachm  twice  a 
day  for  a  child  of  three  years  old.  I  may 
JQSt  mention,  that,  notwithstanding  its  nau- 
se6us  taste,  this  medicine  is  usually  readily 
taken  by  children,  iome  of  whom  even  be- 
come fond  of  it. 

With  reference  to  diet,  it  will  probably  be 
desirable,  if  the  child  be  not  weaned,  to 
obtain  for  it  a  healthy  wet  nurse,  while,  after 
weaning,  a  diet  of  milk,  with  an  egg  once  or 
twice  daily,  will  often  agree  better  than  any 
Other  food.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  and» 
indeed,  in  all  where  the  digestive  powers 
sre  feeble,  a  preponderance  of  farinaceous 
ibod  is  not  desirable,  while  the  child  may 
-with  safety  be  allowed  a  little  veal-broth  or 
beef-tea  daily,  or  even  a  little  meat  if  it  have 
cut  some  of  its  molar  teeth. 

Cases  of  partial  hypertrophy  of  the 
brain  are  on  record,  in  which  one  hemi- 
sphere alone  was  affected,  or  in  which  some 
cne  or  more  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
brain  greatly  exceeded  the  natural  size, 
whiUt  the  rest  of  the  organ  deviated  in  no 
respect  from  its  normal  condition.  An  in- 
stance of  the  kind  you  see  represented  in 
this  drawing  of  Dr.  Mauthner'sf,  in  which 
the  right  optic  thalamus  was  as  large  as  a 
lien*s-cgg  in  a  girl  of  3  years  old.  In  cases 
of  this  sort  sometimes  no  symptoms  are 
present,  and  the  anomaly  is  only  acciden- 
tally discovered  after  death;  whilst  in 
Others,  although  there  are  indications  of 

*  The  tan-bath,  which  I  have  employed  with 
Tery  marked  benefit  in  the  case  of  weakly  and 
rickety  children  amonjc  the  poor,  is  prepare,  as 
directed,  by  Dr.  Klsasser,  by  boiling  three  hand- 
ftils  of  braised  oak  bark,  tied  up  io  a  linen  bar 
in  three  quarts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and 
adding  the  decoction  to  the  water  of  the  child's 
bath.  These  baths  shoald  be  employed  tepid, 
«nd  their  ase  should  be  continued  every  dav  for 
several  weeks. 

t  lib.  cit.  Plate  I.,  and  page  189. 


cerebral  distoibanoe,  yet  they  are  not  sodi 
as  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  evil  of  which  they  are  the  expression. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  brain  the 
direct  opposite  of  that  which  we  have  been 
examining,  in  which  the  organ  falls  below 
the  natural  size,  or  in  which  atrophy  ^f  th€ 
brain  exists,  I  do  not  refer  here  to  those 
cases  where  the  brain  is  imperfectly  formed, 
the  head  exceedingly  small,  and  the  child 
idiotic  from  birth,  but  this  microcephalia 
appears  sometimes  to  come  on  afterwards, 
owing  probably,  as  has  been  snggested,  to 
premature  closure  of  the  fontaoelles  and 
sutures.  Such  a  case  I  saw  several  years 
ago,  when  a  woman  brought  to  me  her  boy, 
who  was  three  years  old,  the  elder  of  two 
children  of  perfectly  healthy  parents,  none 
of  whose  relatives  had  ever  shown  any  sign 
of  consumption,  idiocy,  or  mental  derange- 
ment. When  born,  this  boy  was  perfiet^y 
well  formed,  neither  did  he  present  any 
peculiarity  till  he  was  six  months  old,  when 
his  mother  began  to  observe  that  be  did  not 
look  any  one  in  the  face,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  take  but  little  notice  of  anything. 
When  eight  months  old,  he  began  to  have 
fits,  which  had  since  returned  about  ones  a 
week,  being  preceded  by  extreme  restless* 
ness  for  a  day  or  two.  The  fits  lasted  tor  m 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  they  were  attended  bj 
convulsive  movements  of  both  aides,  and 
followed  by  drowsiness,  which  continued 
for  some  days.  The  child  ate  sad  drask, 
though  not  heartily,  and  he  never  seemed 
anxioua  for  food.  He  did  not  distinguish 
between  what  was  nice  and  what  was  nastjp 
swallowing  all  things  with  the  same  readi- 
ness, though  deglutition  appeared  to  be 
difficultly  performed.  He  had  cut  all  his 
teeth,  he  seemed  -tolerably  well  nonrishedt 
and  his  body  and  limbs  were  well  formed. 
He  was,  however,  quite  unable  to  stand; 
he  passed  his  urine  and  faeces  under  him 
without  appearing  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  it,  and  he  seemed  destitute  of 
every  glimmering  of  understending.  His 
mother  said  that  his  head  was  smaller  than 
that  of  her  infant  which  was  only  six 
months  old.  It  measured  17  inches  in  cir- 
cumference around  the  parietal  protube* 
ranees,  and  1 1  inches  across  the  head  from 
the  centre  of  the  meatus  of  one  ear  to  the 
same  point  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
forehead  was  extremely  narrow,  and  the 
head  shelved  upwards  quite  in  a  sugar-loaf 
shape.  All  the  sutures  and  fontanelles 
were  firmly  ossified,  but  I  have  unforta- 
nately  omitted  to  record  at  what  age  they 
became  so.  I  never  saw  this  boy  again, 
but  two  or  three  similar  cases  have  since 
come  under  my  notice.  I  hare  nothing 
more  to  say  about  them,  for  their  cure  is 
manifestly  quite  hopeless,  and,  therefore, 
though  they  may  interest  us  aspathologi^te. 
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fliey  fcucelj  concern  us  as  prantical  pfay- 


Of  much  iiigfaer  practical  importance  are 
those  instaaoes  in  which  the  brain  of  chil- 
dren wastes  daring  long-coatinoed  iUne»8. 
Tbe  scalp,  in  spch  cases,  will  nsually  be 
lirand  bloodless,  the  fontandles  collapsed, 
and  the  process  of  ossification  will  be  seen 
to  haye  been  anusnally  tardy.  Fluid  will 
be  found  within  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid, 
and  effnsed  into  the  subjacent  pia  mater. 
Hie  brain  will  be  far  from  filling  np  tbe 
cavity  of  the  skull,  so  that  a  knife  may  be 
passed  in  many  places  between  it  and  the 
cranial  walls.  The  sulci  between  tbe  con- 
▼ofaitions  appear  nnnsually  deep,  and  floid 
will  be  found  both  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  brain 
and  in  tbe  ventricles,  as  well  as  in  the  pia 
mater.  Tbe  cerebral  substance  is  pale,  and 
its  texture  firmer  than  usual. 

Tbe  important  point  about  such  cases  is, 
tiiat  cerebral  symptoms  and  frequently  re- 
curring convulsions  may  be  observed  in  a 
diild  whose  brain  is  neveilheless  not  dis- 
eased, but  too  feeble  and  too  wasted  to  per- 
form its  functions.  If,  then,  you  find 
Indications  of  cerebral  disturbance  come  on 
in  infants  who  have  been  exhausted  and 
emaciated  by  previous  illness,  you  must  not 
interpose  too  hastily  mith  remedies  direct«^d 
against  a  supposed  disease  of  the  brain,  but 
bethink  you  whether  these  symptoms  may 
not  be  merely  the  signs  of  the  brain  having 
become  unequal  to  its  duties  from  its  having 
been  imperfectly  nourished,  and  do  not, 
without  consideration,  abandon  the  tonic 
plan  of  treatment  which  you  had  been  pre- 
mnsly  pursuing. 

It  is  only  in  infants  that  accidents  of  this 
grave  nature  are  likely  to  ensue,  from  the 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  brain  consequent 
on  protracted  illness,  but  symptoms  arise  in 
older  children  under  similar  circumstances 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  apprehension 
of  parents.  In  children  who  had  but  lately 
learned  to  talk  I  have  sometimes  known 
loss  of  speech  follow  a  long  illness,  tbe 
diiid  being  too  weak  to  talk,  just  for  the 
■ame  reason  as  it  is  too  weak  to  walk. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  child  apparently 
r^ains  its  previous  health,  and  yet  makes 
no  efforts  to  articulate,  even  for  two  or 
three  months.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I  have 
seen  parents  thrown  into  great  anxiety  from 
t]ie  fear  lest  the  child's  continued  silence 
flhould  be  the  result  of  the  intellect  having 
become  impaired  during  its  illness.  I  ima- 
gine that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  child 
has  forgotten  during  its  illness  mach  of  its 
Bcwly-acquired  knowledge,  and  thitt  it  is 
•ome  time  before  it  again  feels  equal  to  tbe 
aaental  effort  of  shaping  its  ideas  into  words. 
Usually,  however,  when  it  begins  to  make 
Hie  effort,  it  recovers  its  speech  rapidly,  and 


you  may  therefore  console  tbe  parents  with 
this  prospect. 

Even  a  manifest  retrooession  of  the  intd- 
lectual  endowments  should  not  be  regarded 
with  too  much  anxiety,  when  it  has  followed 
some  long-continued  disease,  for  it  may  be 
the  result  of  mere  weakness ;  the  vacant  look, 
the  unmeaning  laugh,  and  the  silly  manner, 
gradually  disappearing  as  tbe  child  gains 
strength.  The  brain  seems  to  regain  its 
lower  powers,  and  to  perform  its  humbler 
functions,  before  it  resumes  its  nobler  office 
as  the  organ  of  the  mind. 

Partial  Atrophy  ^  like  partial  hypertrophy 
of  the  brain,  may  occur  we  know  not  why, 
and  may  be  discovered,  after  death,  where 
the  existence  of  cerebral  disease  had  never 
been  suspected ;  or  we  may  find  the  expla- 
nation of  a  number  of  anomalous  symptoms* 
which  had  existed  during  life,  in  a  wasted 
condition  of  some  portion  of  the  organ. 
This  state  may  be  the  result  of  original 
conformation,  or  it  may  come  on  as  the  re- 
sult of  disease,  in  which  latter  case  the  sub- 
stance of  the  wasted  portion  of  the  brain 
usually  found  to  be  much  firmer  than  natuxa 
We  are  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  process  by  which  this  change  is  ef- 
fected, but  it  is  thought  in  some  cases  to 
be  tbe  remote  consequence  of  haemorrhage 
into  tbe  cerebral  substance,  and  in  others, 
to  be  induced  by  a  alow  kind  of  inflam- 
mation. One  case  of  this  kind  has  come 
under  my  own  notice,  wbicb,  for  its  rarity, 
I  will  relate  to  you. 

Tbe  patient  was  a  little  girl,  aged  3  years 
aud  10  months,  the  child  of  phthisical  pa- 
rents, but  whose  health,  though  delicate, 
had  never  been  interrupted  by  any  serious 
illness  until  she  had  an  attack  of  remit- 
tent fever  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring 
of  1845  :  she  recovered  from  it  without  any 
bad  symptom,  and  seemed  doing  pretty  well 
for  about  a  month,  when  she  became  sleepy 
and  heavy,  and  feverish,  for  which  symp- 
toms she  was  brought  to  me  on  May  19th. 
After  being  under  a  mild  antiphlogistic 
treatment  for  a  week,  she  got  better,  and 
was  beginning  to  walk  about  again,  when 
she  swoke  one  morning  with  her  face 
drawn  to  one  side, — a  condition,  however, 
which  did  not  continue.  When  she  at- 
tempted to  walk,  however,  it  was  noticed 
that  she  halted  very  much  on  her  left  leg, 
and  that  it  sometimes  gave  way  under  her, 
so  that  she  fell  down  on  that  side,  and 
then  turned  round  upon  her  back.  She 
^ad,  besides,  but  little  power  with  ber  left 
hand  and  arm,  so  that  she  could  not  gnsp 
any  thing  firmly,  nor  hold  it  steadily.  The 
child's  bowels  were  at  that  time  constipated  : 
I  purged  her  freely,  and  sent  her  into  the 
country,  whence  she  returned  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  much  improved  in   every 
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respect,  thovgb  still  limping  a  little  with 
the  left  leg,  and  using  her  right  arm  in  pre- 
ference to  her  left.  At  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber I  savr  her  again,  she  having  then  a  bad 
impetiginons  eruption  on  the  scalp,  which 
was  treated  with  warm  poultices  and  water- 
dressing,  when,  on  October  6th,  she  began 
to  limp  with  her  right  leg,  just  as  she  had 
preTiously  done  with  her  left;  though  in 
other  respects  she  continued  pretty  well.  On 
October  17th,  the  affection  of  the  right  leg 
was  a  good  deal  less  marked,  but  the  child 
now  became  unwilling  to  walk,  often  turning 
giddy,  and  always  catching  hold  of  some- 
thing by  which  to  steady  herself.  When 
attempting  to  walk,  she  often  fell  down 
into  a  sitting  posture ;  and  would  then  sit 
on  the  floor,  laughing  loudly.  Fits  of  un- 
controllable laughter  often  came  on  without 
any  cause,  and  the  face  began  to  assume 
an  idiotic  expression.  There  was  occa- 
sional slight  inward  strabismus  with  both 
eyes,  but  the  pulse  was  soft  and  undis- 
turbed; the  bowels  were  tegular,  and  the 
eTacuations  natural,  and  the  child  rested 
well  at  night,  though  her  head  was  often 
rather  hot.  A.  week  afterwards  there  was 
no  new  symptom,  except  that  the  child 
kept  her  neck  quite  stiff,  as  though  she 
feared  to  moTe  it ;  her  head  grew  hotter, 
and  she  began  to  have  a  frequent  teasing 
cough,  while  her  power  of  walking  varied 
almost  every  day ;  she  now,  too,  grew  more 
restless  at  night.  On  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  frequent  convulsive  twitches  of  the 
muscles  of  the  (hce  and  extremities  came 
on,  and  the  left  eye  became  permanently 
turned  inwards.  She  had  no  sleep  in  the 
night ;  general  convulsions  came  on  at  8, 
A.!!,  on  the  28th,  and  she  died  convulsed 
two  hours  afterwards. 

I  found  some  deposit  of  tubercle  in  the 
bronchial  glands,  but  none  in  the  brain, 
where  I  had  expected  to  discover  it.  The 
left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  however, 
was,  as  you  see'  both  in  this  drawing  and 
in  the  prepRration  itself,  fully  a  third 
smaller  than  the  right :  it  was  of  extremely 
firm  consistence,  quite  leathery,'  and  on 
making  a  section  of  it  its  surface  presented 
a  rose  tint.  The  halves  of  the  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata  were  of  equal  size,  as 
were  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum. 
It  was  evident,  too,  that  this  condition  was 
not  congenital,  since  the  two  halves  of  the 
skull  were  of  equal  size,  and  the  elevations 
and  depressions  in  the  interior  of  its  base 
were  precisely  the  same  on  both  sides. 
There  was  a  little  fluid  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  but  none  in  the  ventricles ;  a  state  of 
general  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes being  the  only  other  remarkabble 
appearaooes. 

The  spinal  cord  could  not  be  examined. 
There  waa  no  trace  of  any  old  effusion  of 


blood  in  the  substance  of  the  cerebeUum, 
though  the  symptoms  that  occurred  in  May» 
and  the  subsequent  gradual  improvement  of 
the  patient,  are  not  easily  explicable  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  haemorrhage 
had  at  that  time  taken  place  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain.  The  history  of  the  case 
presents  another  difficulty,  in  the  circnm* 
stance  that  the  disease  was  seated  on  the 
same  side  as  that  to  which  the  symptoms 
had  been  chiefly  referred.  Another  pro- 
blem which  I  cannot  pretend  to  solve  is,  why 
the  paralysis  should  in  the  first  instance 
have  affected  the  left  side,  while,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  the  relapse  in  October,  the  right 
leg  was  palsied.  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  with  the  bare  relation  of  this  history. 
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Lbcturb  II. 

Q^aliiative  analyria  qf  the  coruiiiuenU  qf 

the  aeh  left  tm  the  incineration  qf  animal 

solids  and  fluids. 

Organic  constituents  qf  the  body — Protein 

— how  obtained — state  in  which  sulphur 

exists  in  it— its  formula — The  osidea 

of  protein^— the  general  distribution,  and 

uses  of  protein  in  the  organism — Albumen 

— Fibrin — Casein —  Globulin. 

In  my  la^t  lecture  I  stated  that  I  should  give 

you  a  few  simple  rules  for  the  qualitative 

analysis  of  the  substances  of  which  we  had 

theo  been  treating.     Occasionally,  as  in  the 

case  of  the  urine,  we  are  able  to  determine 

by  the  direct  application  of  the  proper  teats 

whether  certain  salts  are   prejent,  but  in 

most  instances,  as  in  the  albuminous  fluids, 

the   various  solids,  &c.,  it  is  requisite  to 

obtain  a  saline  residue  by  incineration  before 

we  can  proceed  to  determine  the  nature  of 

the  salts  that  are  present.     There  are  three 

objections  to  the  process  of  incineration — 

in 'the  first  place,  all  volatile  (ammoniacal) 

salts  are  expelled  ;  secondly,  sulphuric  and 

phosphoric  acids  are  often  produced  by  the 

oxidation  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 

combining  with    bases    augment   the  sol- 

phates  and  phosphates  to  an  uodae  degree ; 

and,  thirdly,  many  salts  undergo  decosti. 

position,  react  on  each  other,  and  form  new 

producti. 

We  will  assume  that  you  have  obtained  a 
well-decarboniied  ash.    The  substances  for 
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which  yoa  are  going  to  search  are  carbonic 
add,  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
adds,  soda,  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  per- 
oxide of  iron,  silica,  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 

By  treating  the  ash  with  distilled  water  till 
it  bcases  to  take  up  any  more  saline  matter, 
we  obtain  (1)  the  soluble,  and  (2)  the  in- 
soluble portion.' 

We  will  first  consider  the  salts  dissoWed 
in  the  distilled  water : — 

(1.)  Soluble  portion  qfthe  a»h. 

To  test  for  acids,  we  concentrate  and  add 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

(a.)  An  efiervesoenoe  indicates  the  pre- 
MDoe  of  carbonic  acid, 

(b.)  If,  on  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  there  is  a  white  precipitate,  it  is  an 
indication  that  chlorine  is  present. 

(e.)  If,  on  testing  a  portion  of  the  solu- 
tion with  chloride  of  barium  and  nitric  acid, 
there  is  a  white  precipitate,  we  have  proof 
of  the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(d.)  To  look  for  phoephoric  acid,  we 
slightly  addulate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  sesqui- 
chk>ride  of  iron,  and  an  excess  of  acetate  of 
potssh ;  a  flooculent  predpitate  of  phosphate 
of  iron  ia  precipitated,  if  phosphoric  add  is 
present. 

To  test  for  bases,  we  add  a  little  hydro- 
diloric  acid  and  water,  and  concentrate  the 
solution. 

{a,)  For  potash,  we  test  with  bichloride 
of  platinum,  or  with  tartaric  acid. 

{b.)  We  detect  the  presence  of  soda  by 
placing  a  small  portion  of  the  dried  residue 
before  the  blow- pipe.  Soda  communicates 
a  yeUow  tint  to  the  inner  flame. 

(c.)  To  detect  lime  and  magnesia,  we 
treat  the  add  solution  with  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  then  render  it  very  slightly 
alkaline  by  ammonia ;  oxalate  of  ammonia 
will  predpitate  the  lime  as  an  oxalate.  If 
we  then  filter,  and  boil  the  titrate  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  carbonate  of  magnekia  will 
be  thrown  down. 

(2.)  Insoluble  portion  of  the  ash. 

The  rules  we  have  already  given  will 
enable  us  to  detect  the  presence  of  carbonic, 
sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  adds,  and  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

(a.)  PcT'Oxide  qf  iron  is  present,  if,  on 
tile  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  to 
an  add  solution,  we  have  a  blue  precipitate. 

{bJ)  Silica  is  present.when,  after  the  whole 
of  the  carbonaceous  matter  has  been  burnt 
off,  there  remains  a  residue  insoluble  in  hot 
eoDoentrated  hydrochloric  add. 

(e.)  Fluoride  qf  calcium  is  best  detected 
in  the  following  manner: — ^The  insoluble 
nndue  supposed  to  contain  it  must  be 
placed  in  a  platinum  crudble,  moistened 
with  strong  sulphuric  add,  covered  with  a 


square  of  waxed  plate-glass,  with  characters 
traced  through  the  wax,  and  gently  warmed. 
If  fluoride  of  calcium  is  present,  the  liberated 
hydrofluoric  acid  corrodes  the  exposed  lines 
on  the  waxen  plate.  In  performing  this 
experiment,  it  is  expedient  to  raise  a  wall  of 
wax  on  the  edges  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
glass,  so  as  to  retain  a  portion  of  water  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  plate  cool,  and  condense 
the  hydrofluoric  add  on  it. 

For  further  information  on  the  means  of 
analysing  the  saline  residue  of  animal  fluids 
and  solids,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  syste- 
matic works  of  Ros^,  Fresenius,  and  Par- 
nel ;  to  a  brief  paper  by  Simon,  '*  On  the 
Determination  of  the  different  Salts  usually 
occurring  in  Zoo-Chemical  Analyses,"  pub- 
lished in  1844,  in  his  **  Bertrage  zur  phy- 
siologischen  und  pathologischen  Chemie  und 
Mikroskopie;*'  and  to  Hoffmann's  "Orund- 
linien  der  physiologischen  und  patholo- 
gischen Chemie,"  p.  80-89. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  organic  consti^ 
tuents  of  the  body ;  and  I  think  that  the 
most  philosophical  mode. of  arrangement 
would  be  to  divide  them  into  three  groups : 
— the  first  embracing  the  substances  essen- 
tially constituting  the  body, — as,  for  in- 
stance, albumen,  fibrin,  fat,  &c. ;  the  se« 
cond,  the  essential  constituents  of  the  secre- 
tion,— aft,  for  instance,  sugar  of  milk,  bilin, 
&c. ;  and  thirdly,  those  substances  which 
occur  in  the  excretions,  as  urea,  cystin,  and 
oxali6  acid.  Such  an  arrangement,  however, 
presents  this  practical  difficulty, — that  we 
should  ha^e  to  separate  substances  closely 
allied  in  their  chemical  characters:  thus 
sugar  of  milk  and  lactic  acid  would  belong 
to  one  group,  while  diabetic  sugar  and  acetic 
acid  would  be  found  in  another.  I  shall 
therefore  adopt  the  same  plan  that  I  have 
done  in  the  Introduction  to  Simon's  Che- 
mistry, and  divide  them  into  nitrogenous 
snd  non-nitrogenous  substances. 

I  shall  commence,  then,  with  protein  and 
protein-compounds. 

Protein  is  the  name  applied  by  Mulder  to 
a  substance  which  he  regards  as  the  starting 
point  and  commencement  of  all  the  tissues, 
and  of  which  albumen,  fibrine,  and  casein, 
are  now  usually  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  modifications. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  almost 
entirely  from  the  writings  of  its  discoverer, 
Mulder : — In  both  plants  and  animals  a 
substance  is  contained  which  is  produced 
within  the  former,  and  is  imparted  through 
their  food  to  the  latter;  and  in  both  of 
which  its  uses  are  innumerable.  It  consuta 
solely  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  is  a  most  complicated  substance, 
and  is  a  source  of  innumerable  chemical 
transformations  within  the  animal  body.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  most  important  of  all 
known  substances  in  the  organic  kingdom ; 
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witbont  it  life  seemt  impossible  on  our  pUnet, 
and  through  its  means  the  chief  phenomena 
of  life  are  produced. 

It  is  present  in  all  parts  of  plants,  in 
roots,  stems,  leaves,  fruits,  and  in  ^eir 
several  saps;  and  in  the  animal  body  we 
find  it  in  very  different  parts,  and  existing 
in  varous  forms,  being  either  soluble  or 
insoluble  in  water.  It  forms  different  com- 
pounds with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  or 
both,  and  hence  it  presents  differences  in 
i^pearance  and  physical  characters.  It  has 
received  the  name  of  protein^  because  it  is 
the  origin  of  many  dissimilar  bodies,  and  is 
itself  a  primary  substance.  In  the  animal 
body  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  blood, 
the  muscles,  and  many  other  parts.  Whe- 
ther it  is  formed  within  the  animal  body,  or 
whether  it  is  formed  in  plants  alone,  and 
thus  imparted  to  animals,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  It  has  recently  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  Mulder  and  Liebig,  whe- 
ther protein  is  composed  simply  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  hnd  oxygen,  as  the 
former  asserts,  or  whether  it  also  contains 
.  sulphur.  Mulder  gives  the  following  method 
for  obtaining  it : — 

Take  a  potash-ley  containing  -^th  of 
potash,  mix  it  with  coagulated  albumen  pre- 
viously washed  with  water,  so  as  to  pause  it 
to  dissolve  speedily,  and  let  the  whole  remain 
upon  the  sand-bath  at  a  temperature  of 
140**— 176*'Fah.  until  the  reaction  of  the 
sulphur  existing  in  the  albumen  ceases  to 
increase.  Let  the  liquid  remain  ep^posed  to 
the  air  in  a  large  vessel,  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  stirring  it  frequently,  to  oxi- 
dise the  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  hypo- 
sulphite of  potash ;  then  precipitate  with 
acetic  acid,*  and  repeat  the  same  operation 
with  the  same  substance,  should  the  preci- 
pitate still  contain  sulphur.  Wash  it  with 
warm  water,  digest  it  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  do  not  consider  it  pure  if  any  sulphur 
or  sulphuric  acid  be  found  in  it.  When  the 
potash-ley  is  stronger,  the  protein  is  formed 
more  readily  ;  but  in  such  case  the  tempera- 
tare  and  the  time  should  be  regulated  ac- 
cordingly. 

It  may  be  necessary,  for  the  full  under- 
standing of  one  pert  of  this  process,  to  recal 
to  your  recollection  the  action  of  potash  on 
sulphur,  because  it  is  through  the  agency  of 
that  substance  that  we  separate  the  sulphur 
from  the  albumen,  in  order  to  produce 
protein. 

When  sulphur  is  dissolved  in  potash, 
either  by  fusion,  or  by  boiling  in  water, 
sulphuret  of  potassium  is  formed  ;  the  oxy- 
gen of  some  of  the  potash  going,  as  we  shall 
immediately  see,  to  form  hyposulphurons 
add,  which  unites  with  other  potash. 

*  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  the  add  in 
excess.  If  this  precaation  be  not  taken,  the 
precipitated  protem  will  be  re-dissolved. 


From  four  equivalents  of  sulphur  (4  S) 
and  three  of  potash  (3  KO),  there  are  pro- 
duced two  equivalents  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium (2  KS)  and  one  of  hyposulphite  of 
potash  (Sfl  Og  KO) ;  further,  sulphuret  of 
potassium  (KS),  exposed  to  the  air,  is  con- 
verted into  hyposulphite  of  potash  (Sg  O^ 
KO),  and,  if  an  excess  of  alkali  is  present, 
the  hyposulphite  of  potash  is  conveited  into 
one  equivalent  of  sulphite  and  one  of  suU 
phate  of  potash  (SOg  KO  and  SO,  KO). 
Hence  sulphur,  with  a  due  supply  of  oxygen 
and  potash,  is  converted  into  sulphite  and 
sulphate  of  potash. 

In  the  present  case,  then,  the  following 
action  takes  place: — ^the  sulphur  of  the 
albumen  combines  with  potassium,  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  potash  goes  to  form  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid,  which  combines  with  fresh 
potash.  The  chemical  changes  we  have 
just  described  then  ensue. 

By  the^ibove  process,  the  protein  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  greyish  white  flocks, 
which,  when  dried,  become  hard  and 
yellow,  and  give  an  amber- coloured  powder. 

As  a  general  rale,  I  shall  avoid  throughout 
these  lectures  all  mere  chemical  details,  and 
must  therefore  refer  you  to  other  sources 
for  information  regarding  the  actions  of 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  of 
chlorine,  and  of  potash,  on  this  substance. 
On  these  subjects  you  may  consult  mj 
Introduction  to  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry, 
and  Lehmann's  '*  Lefarbucfa  der  Phydo- 
logischen  Chemie;'*  and,  if  you  are  desirous 
of  making  yourselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  dispute  between  Liebig  and 
Mulder  regarding  this  substance,  you  must 
read  "  Mulder's  Reply  to  Liebig."* 

W*ith  respect  to  the  question  whether 
sulphur  \§  a  constituent  of  protein,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  by  following  the  directions 
of  Mulder,  we  can  obtain  protein,  which, 
when  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
and  heated  on  a  silver  plate,  will  produce  no 
blackening  of  the  silver,  and  which  will  give 
no  indication  of  sulphur  when  its  solution  is 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lead :  hence  we  are 
justified  in  terming  it^ee  from  aulphur,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  phrase.  It 
is,  however,  always  mixed  with  small  quan- 
tities of  hyposulphurons  (Sg  Og)  and  hypo- 
phosphorous  acids  (PO),  the  origin  of  which 
will  be  presently  explained. 

The  formula  originally  assigned  by  Mulder 
to  protein  was  C^„  H^^  N^  O^.^,  while 
Liebig  gave  it  (from  Scherer's  analyses)  the 
formula  C^g  Hg^  N^  O,^.  Mulder  after- 
wards changed  the  formula  to  C^^  H^^ 
^B  ^ist  ii>  consequence  of  the  change  in 
the  equivalent  number  of  carbon  from. 
76-437  to  75-12. 

Investigations  carried  on  by  him   in  the 

*  Originally  published  in  Dutch,  but  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  Frombexig. 
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Utrecht  Laboratory  daring  the  present  year 
fl847)«  have  shewn,  however,  that  these 
Idnniilte  contain  too  much  nitrogen*  because 
a  part  snpposed  to  belong  to  the  protein  is 
now  fimnd  to  exist  in  it  as  an  amide,  and 

(C- 76-437) 

Carbon     .    .    55-29 

*  Hydrogen     .7*00 

Nitrogen .     .    16-01 

Oxygen  .    .    21*70 

And  now  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  yon 
why  it  is  that  the  protein  is  almost  always 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hyposol- 
pboifNU  acid.  Mulder  (in  the  same  course 
of  inreatigation  that  led  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  new  formula)  has  ascertained  that 
**  hair,  whalebone,  casein,  legumin,  albumen, 
fibrin,  homy  matter,  and  the  nails,  consist 
of  nothing  else  than  snlphamide  (SNH^) 
and  phosphamide  (PNHg)  combined  in 
different  proportions,  either  with  protein  or 
with  an  organic  group  which  can  bear  no 
other  name  than  that  of  oxide  of  protein." 
The  hyposulphnrous  acid  (Sg  O,)  is  a  pro- 
duct cSp  the  decomposition  of  two  equivalents 
of  snlphamide  (2  SNHg)  and  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  water  (2  HO),  which,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  potash  required  in  the  process, 
produce  one  equivalent  of  hyposulphnrous 
acid  and  two  equivalents  of  ammonia  (S^  Og 
and  2  NH,).  The  atnmonia  escapes,  while 
the  hyposulphnrous  acid  combines  with  a 
portion  of  the  protein.  Mulder  adds,  that 
the  maximum  quantity  of  hyposulphnrous 
acid  which  he  has  been  able  to  find  with 
protein,  or  which  that  substance  seems 
capable  of  taking  up,  is  2*4  per  cent.,  which 
corresponds  with  1*6  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
and  is  exactly  the  quantity  found  in  albumen 
imder  the  form  of  sulphamide.  The  hypo- 
sulphurous  acid  obstinately  adheres  to  the 
protein  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphuric 
add,  phosphate  of  lime,  metallic  oxides,  and 
several  other  bodies.  If,  however,  such 
protein  be  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
the  hyposnlphurous  acid  is  expelled,  and  re- 
placed by  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  quantity 
amounting  to  5  per  cent. 

Nothing  is  changed  by  these  recent  inves- 
tigations but  the  formula :  all  that  is  re- 
quisite is,  that  the  results  already  existing 
shooid  be  moulded  into  slightly  different 
forms. 

The  following  remarks  on  protein  and 
Its  oxides  are  taken  from  "  MuTder's 
Question  to  liebig,"  published  in  the  au- 
tnnm  of  last  year  (1846). 

1.  Anhydrous  protein  is  obtained  from 
fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  vegetable  albumen, 
hair,  and  a  great  many  other  substances,  by 
dissolving  them  in  a  tolerably  strong  solo- 
tioii  of  potash  (for  instance,  one  containiog 
;^h  of  dry  caustic  potash)  and  applying  an 


not  to  belong  to  the  protein  itself.  His 
present  formula  is  C,  «  Hg  ^  N^  O  ^  ^  +  2  HO. 
The  following  table  contains  the  numbers  in 
100  parts  of  protein  calculated  from  these 
various  formtilse : — 


»  H,,  N,  0^4 

c« 

H^i 

,N^O,o  +  2HO 

(0-76*437) 

(C-75-12). 

55*742 

• 

• 

54-7 

6-827 

• 

, 

6-8 

16-148 

• 

a 

14-2 

21-228 

, 

, 

24S 

elevated  temperature  for  a  short  time.  It  is 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid  as  a  substance 
more  or  less  coloured,  at  first  flocculent,  but 
afterwards,  while  still  moist,  viscid  and 
resinous.  When  dried  at  266°  Fah.,  it  is 
anhydrous  protein.  This  was  the  state  itk 
which  he  obtained  it  in  his  early  experiments, 
and  it  was  from  protein  in  this  condition 
that  he  and  Liebig  have  calculated  their  re- 
spective formnlee. 

All  the  substances  that  contain  either  pro- 
tein, or  the  two  first  oxides  of  it,  are  united 
into  one  group  by  the  three  following  com- 
mon properties : — 

(a.)  On  the  addition  of  nitric  acfd,  nitro- 
gen and  a  little  nitric  oxide  are  evolved, 
oxalic  9cid  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  are  formed, 
and  there  remains  undissolved  a  bright  yel- 
low matter,  which,  on  being  dried,  assumes 
an  orange  tint,  and  which  is  known  as  ^ofi- 
thO'preteie  acid.  (See  Simon,  vol.  i,  pp.  8-9.) 

(/3.)  They  all  becotne  purple  when  heated 
in  an  open  vessel  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid;  and, 

(y.)  They  are  aU  precipitable  from  their 
acetic-acid  solutions,  by  ferrocyanide  of  po- 
tassium. 

2.  Hydrate  of  protein  is  prepared  from 
albumen,  by  a  very  weak  potash  ley,  at  a 
low  temperature.  It  is  not  obtained  from 
fibrin,  nor  probably  from  hair,  nor  finom 
horn  ;  in  fact,  those  substances  are  unfit  for 
yielding  hydrate  of  protein  which  contain 
the  binozide,  because,  though  they  also 
contain  protein,  they  will  yield  a  mixture  of 
the  binoxide  with  it. 

It  is  affected  by  various  re-agents  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  substance,  but  is 
more  readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  acetic  add, 
weak  potash  ley,  &c. ;  at  266*"  Fahr.  it  does 
not  part  with  its  equivalent  of  hydrate  water, 
but  this  can  be  replaced  by  chlorous  acid. 

3.  Hydrate  of  protoxide  of  protein  oc- 
curs, according  to  Mulder,  in  the  fibrin  of 
blood,  and  perhaps  it  exists  in  the  huffy 
coat;  its  principal  properties  agree  with 
those  of  protein,  but  it  is  characterised  fan 
fibrin  by  being  very  soluble  in  acids.  It  is 
the  substance  which  Mulder  formerly  de- 
scribed as  binoxide  of  protein. 

4.  Anhydrous  binoxide  of  proiein  may 
be  prepared  from  hair  and  horn,  by  dissolving 
them  in  potash,  and,  after  the  precipitation  of 
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■Bj  protein  that  may  be  preBont,  by  add- 
ing an  excess  of  acetic  add  to  the 
filtered  fioid,  which  causes  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  binoxide.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  whalebone,  by  solution  in  strong 
acetic  add,  and  predpitatiou  by  ammonia. 
Another  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  fibrin 
in  water ;  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  anlphur  is  then  separated  from  the  or- 
ganic combination.  Mulder  is  not  certain 
whether  "the  snbstanoe  that  exists  in  Titellin, 
and  in  a  solable  state  also  in  semm  of  the 
blood,"  belongs  to  this  or  the  preceding 
substance. 

As  it  has  se?eral  properties  in  common  with 
the  hydrate  of  protein,  1  will  mention  a  few 
of  the  leading  points  of  difference  between 
them. 

On  adding  a  little  acetic  acid  to  an  alka- 
line solution,  containing  both  protein  and 
binoxide  of  protein,  the  former  is  predpi- 
tated,  while  the  latter  remains  in  solution, 
and  does  not  fall  till  an  excess  of  add  is 
added.  Protein  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity 
of  this  acid ;  and  although,  therefore,  a  little 
of  it  might  at  first  have  been  predpitated 
along  with  the  binoxide,  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  being  mixed  in  any  considerable 
quantity. 

Protein  isinsolable  in  water,  but  the  bin- 
oxide is  more  or  less  soluble.  The  former 
is  insoluble,  the  latter  soluble,  in  very  weak 
acetic  acid. 

5.  Anhydrout  triiospide  of  protein  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  chlorite  of  protein*  in 
strong  caastie  ammonia ;  Van  Laer  prepared 
it  from  hair,  in  which  case  it  was  coloured 
like  anhydrous  protein. 

6^  The  hydrate  qf  tritoxide  qf  protein  is 
colourless,  and  is  obtained  either  by  boiling 
fibrin  t)r  slbumen,  or  the  buffy  coat  of  the 
blood,  in  water ;  it  is  formed  from  the  two  first, 
but  pre-exists  in  the  buffy  coat.  It  must  be 
heated  with  alcohol,  in  order  lo  dissolve  an 
extraneous  substance  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
It  may  also  be  prepared,  in  large  quantity, 
by  pouring  very  weak  ammonia  upon  chlorite 
of  protein  while  still  moist. 

With  regard  to  its  properties,  it  is  soluble 

*  Chlorite  of  protein  is  prepared  by  passing  a 
ctirrent  of  chlorine  gas,  for  several  days  conti- 
nuously, through  a  solution  of  albumen.  We 
obtain,  not  a  product  of  decomposition,  but  a  real 
combination  of  chlorous  acid  (CI  Og)  with  pro- 
tein, which  does  not  blacken  silver  when  heated 
on  it  with  a  little  potash.  The  quantity  of  sul- 
phur it  contains  in  the  form  of  hyposulphurous 
acid,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  sulphamide  of  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  albumen.  If  duly  pre- 
pared, the  chlorite-compound  does  not  contain 
more  than  1.2  p.  c.  of  sulphur,  which  corresponds 
to  1.83  p.  c.  of  hyposulphurous  acid.  But  this 
liroportion  is  far  from  being  constant  or  essen- 
tial, for  if  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
the  acetic^acid  solution,  from  which  protein  from 
abrm  has  been  precipitated,  we  obtain  a  chlorite 
of  protein  perfectly  similar  to  that  from  albumen, 
l)ut  conUining  only  0.4  p.  c.  of  sulphur,  which 
corresponds  to  0.6  p.  c.  of  hyposulphurous  acid. 


in  water,  and  not  coagulable  by  heat ;  it  is 
predpitated  by  dilute  hydrochloric;  sulphuric, 
and  nitric  acids,  by  tribasic  phosphoric  add, 
gallic  add,  chlorine  water,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, and  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead ; 
it  is  not  affected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
nor  by  dilute  acetic  add. 

Before  .concluding  the  subject  of  protein, 
i  would  again  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
you  the  importance  of  this  substance  to  the 
animal  organism.  Three  years  ago,  Mulder* 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  protein  compounds  contained  in  the 
animal  body,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  the 
following : — 

Fibrin  from  blood  is  composed  after  the 
formula 

10(0^0  H„N.O„)  +  S  P. 

Albumen  from  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
10(C^oH„N^O,.)  +  S.P. 

Albumen  from  eggs  is  the  same  as  fibrin. 

Casein  from  cows'  milk, 

10(C„H,,N.O„)  +  S. 

The  substance  which  forms  the  chief  con- 
stitoent  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eve, 
15(C„H„N.0..)  +  S. 

We  know,  also,  that  muscular  fibre  is  a 
compound  of  proteio,  and  that  it  is  contained, 
in  the  form  of  albumen,  in  the  brain,  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  and  many  other  organs. 
Such  compounds  are  likewise  present  in  the 
serum,  in  the  horns,  nails,  skin,  and  hair ; 
oysters  consist  almost  entirely  of  protein 
compounds,  and  they  exist  also  in  silk,  and 
in  the  spider- threads  of  autumn.  The  phy. 
sical,  and  some  of  the  chemical  differences 
which  we  observe  in  all  these  bodies,  may 
arise  from  the  presence  of  very  small  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and, 
perhaps,  of  other  substances.  All  of  these, 
however,  without  exception,  contain  the 
same  organic  combination — protein — as  the 
chief  constituent ;  a  combination  pre-existing 
in  all  of  them,  and  permitting  of  the  easy 
transformation  of  one  into  another." 

The  combinations  of  the  above  protein  com- 
pounds (fibrin,  albumen,  and  casein)  with 
alkalies,  acids,  and  salts,  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, physiologically  interesting. 

Protein  is  soluble  in  weak  alkalies  :  since, 
therefore,  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  always 
slightly  alkaline,  being,  according  to  Mulder, 
a  proteate  of  soda,  with  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus,— it  may  be  the  cause  of  the  fibrin  and 
albumen  being  retained  in  the  blood  in  a 
state  of  solution.  Possibly  it  is  not  a  free 
alkali,  but  the  alkaline  phosphate  of  soda 
f^hich  gives  the  blood  its  alkaline  reaction ; 
this  salt,  however,  like  the  free  alkalies,  ex- 
erts a  well-marked  solvent  action  on   the 

protein-compounds. 

*  Versuch  ciner  allgenieinen  physiolojfischen 
Cbemie.  Dr.  Kolbe*s  translation  from  theDutcl-, 
pp.  312.  &c.  I  refer  to  the  German,  in  preference 
to  the  English  translation,  in  consequence  of  the 
much  greater  progress  made  in  the  former. 
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If  m  weak  alkaline  eolation  of  protein  is 
neutralised  bj  an  acid,  the  lolabllity  of  the 
protein-componod  ii  diminished ;  a  fact  ex- 
plaining the  therapentic  action  of  acids. 
Hios  snlphnric  and  phosphoric  acids  possess 
the  property  of  staunching  blood,  while 
acetic  acid,  which  dissolves  protein,  does  not 
possess  a  similar  power.  The  fact  that  some 
acids  form  definite  chemical  compounds  with 
protein,  may  explain  their  use  in  putrid  fe- 
vers, scurvy,  &c. 

Finally,  the  protein  compounds  combine 
vriih  certain  basic  salts.  Thus  casein  contains 
phosphate  of  lime  in  the  state  of  bone- earth 
(8  CaO,  HO,  3  PO^),  a  salt  which  probably 
also  orcars  in  fibrin  and  albumen  (at  all 
events  a  phosphate  of  lime  does),  and 
through  these  is  supplied  to  the  bones.  In 
easein  (See  Lect.  I.  p.  278),  and  conse- 
quently in  milk,  it  exists  in  large  quantity, 
and  serves  to  supply  in  a  short  time  much 
euthy  matter  to  the  bones  of  young  animals. 
The  actions  of  various  metallic  salts  and 
oxides,  either  in  poisonous  or  medicinal 
doses,  may  also  be  partly  explained  by  the 
study  of  their  action  on  the  protein  com- 
pounds when  out  of  the  system. 

We  have  yet  a  very  few  words  to  say 
recarding  the  binoxide  and  tritoxide  of  pro- 
tein. T^ey  both  exist  to  a  large  extent  in 
inflamed  blood ;  they  are  produced  during 
respiration,  and  are  ordincry  constituents  of 
blood — usually,  however,  occurring  in  very 
small  quantity.  In  every  respiration  a 
small  quantity  of  them  is  produced,  and  they 
probably  form  round  the  blood- corpuscles 
a  thin  layer  with  the  same  composition  as 
the  inflammatory  crust.  They  are  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  fibrin  in  the  lungs, 
and  are  decomposed  in  the  capillary  system, 
being  employeid  in  effecting  the  necessary 
metamorphoses  of  tissue.  Too  Urge  an 
amonnt  of  these  oxides  gives  rise  to  inflam- 


Tritoxide  of  protein  is  contained  in  pus, 
and  was  formerly  known  in  that  fluid  as  pyin, 

I  believe  that  I  have  now  told  you  all 
that  yon  need  know  regarding  protein  ;  I 
have  omitted  any  notice  of  protid  or  erythro- 
frotid,  two  sulwtanoes  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  potash  on  protein,  because  there  is 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  they  are 
bodies  of  a  constant  composition,  and  fur- 
ther because  they  are  at  present  substances 
of  no  importance  in  relation  to  the  elncida- 
tion  of  any  physiological  or  pathological 
nets. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
albumen,  fibrin,  casern,  and  globulin  ;  and 
the  references  already  made  to  these  sub- 
stances when  speaking  of  protein  will  enable 
as  to  get  over  them  very  briefly. 

Aiiumen  is  naturally  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  found  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  the 
bloody  in  eggs,  fice.     But  when  it  has  once 


been  submitted  to  a  oertein  degree  of  tem- 
perature, or  to  the  action  of  various  chemical 
reagents,  it  assumes  the  coagulated  state 
and  becomes  insoluble  in  water. 

Soluble  albumen  may  be  obtained  in  a 
solid  form,  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  120°,  the  serum 
of  the  blood  or  white  of  egg.  When  di- 
gested in  oold  water,  it  ultimately  dissolves, 
forming  n  mucilaginous,  colourless,  and 
insipid  fluid,  which,  on  being  heated  to  140°, 
begins  to  give  indications  of  coagulating :  if 
the  solution  be  very  dilute,  the  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  165°  without  the  occurrence 
of  this  change ;  and  when  present  in  very 
small  quantity  the  albumen  may  not  sepa- 
rate till  the  fluid  boils,  or  even  until  the 
ebullition  has  proceeded  for  some*  time.  If 
the  white  of  egg,  or  serum  of  the  blood,  be 
submitted  to  a  temperature  of  167°,  the 
albumen  will  assume  the  coagulated  state, 
and  not  re-dissolve  in  water. 

In  his  most  recent  Memoir  on  Protdn, 
Mulder  observes,  that  albumen  from  eggs, 
according  to  his  former  analysis  and  those 
of  Rilling,  and  with  the  new  determination 
of  sulphur,  consists  of—- 

Mulder.     RiUlng.    Atoms.     Calculated. 
C       53-5        53-4        36  53*8 

H        7-0  70        26-85  6-7 

N      15-5  4-42         15.6 

O      22-0  12  21*9 

P         0-4  005  0-4 

S         1-6  1-7  0-4.  1-6 

This  composition  represents  20  eqs.  of 
protein  +  HO,  with  8  eqs.  of  sulphamide, 
and  1  eq.  of  phosphamide.  Hence  the 
formula  for  albumen  given  in  p.  362  mutt 
be  discarded. 

Albumen  is  precipitated  from  fluids  con- 
taining it  by  all  the  ordinary  acids,  with  the 
exception  of  acetic,  tartaric,  and  (tribasic) 
phosphoric  acids  (which  not  only  do  not 
precipitate  it,  but  check  the  ordinary  pre- 
cipitation induced  by  heat),  by  alcohol,  by 
numerous  metallic  salts,  and  especially  by 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium.  As  the  action  of  the  last  test 
may  be  impeded  by  the  presence  of  free 
soda  or  its  carbonate,  the  previous  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  may  be  ad- 
visable. Copious  dilution  with  water  causes 
a  partial  precipitation  of  albumen.  The 
tests  in  most  general  use  are  heat  and  nitric 
acid ;  if,  however,  the  solution  is  alkaline, 
or  even  neutral,  the  former  test  will  fail, 
unless  the  fluid  be  previously  addulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  a  mineral  acid ;  and  in 
using  nitric  acid  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  small  precipitate  will  disappear  if  too 
much  of  the  test  be  added.  When  they 
both  produce  turbidity  or  a  precipitate,  the 
existence  of  albumen  may,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  regarded  as  established. 

jPr^rtfli  occurs  in  the  animal  kingdom  in 
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two  formi,  diMolyed  and  coagulated.  Hie 
beat  method  of  obtaining  it  for  chemical 
examination  ia  either  bj  briaklj  atirring 
newly-drawn  blood  with  a  little  boodle  of 
twiga,  or  elie  by  ahaking  it  in  a  atoppered 
bottle  with  a  few  bita  of  lead  or  tin.  It 
adherea  to  theae  anbatances  in  the  form  of  a 
nearly  oolonrlesa  coagulum.  When  treated 
with  boiling  ether,  it  yielda  from  2  to  4  per 
cent  of  fat. 

In  100  parta  of  fibrin  Mnlder  haa  fonnd, 
Carbon    .        •        .    52*66 
Hydrogen        .        .6*93 
Kitragen.        •        .    15-51 
Oxygen  .        •        .    23*53 
Sniphnr  .        .        .1*04 
Phoaphoraa      .        .      0*33. 
Mulder  obaerrei,  that  for  reaiona  aimilar 
to  those  bearing  on  albumen,  the  formula 
given  in  page  362  reqnirea  mo<tification.     In 
fact,  fibrin  must  be  removed  from  the  dais 
of  aabatanoea  containing  protein,  and  claaaed 
amongst  those  which  contain  oxide  of  protein. 
Under  the   microscope   we  occasionally 
observe  fibrin  in  a  finely  granular  form,  but 
it  is  most  commonly  seen  to  be  compoaed  of 
delicate  fibres  crossing  in  all  directions. 

¥1brin  is  distinguished  by  its  spontaneoua 
coagulation,  by  ita  insolubility  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  and  by  its  precipitation  from  add 
aolntiona  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Catein  is  the  substance  conatituCing  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  the  milk  of  the 
mammalia.  I  have  given  the  two  following 
modea  of  obtaining  it,  in  my  Introduction  to 
Simon 'a  Animal  Chemistry. 

a.  Evaporate  milk  to  dryness  on  the 
vrater-bath,  triturate  the  solid  residue,  and 
treat  it  with  boiling  ether  aa  long  s^  it  giTes 
off  any  butter :  when  this  ceases  to  be  the 
case,  evaporate  off  the  ether  (the  butter 
having  been  removed),  dissolve  the  residue 
in  water,  and  filter.  On  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  the  clear  filtered  fluid,  the  casein 
is  separated  and  thrown  down.  In  order  to 
remove  any  aagar  of  milk  that  may  be  en- 
tangled with  the  casein,  the  precipitate  may 
be  re-diasolved  in  water,  and  again  thrown 
down  by  alcohol ;  if  it  be  now  collected  and 
diasolved  in  wafier,  it  afforda  a  tolerably  pure 
aolntion  of  casein. 

b.  Casein  may  alao  be  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  aulphnric  (or  any  other)  add  to 
the  milk.  Sulphate  of  caaein  ia  predpi- 
tated,  which  must  be  carefully  washed  in 
water,  freed  in  the  ordinary  manner  from 
butter,  &c.  and  then  digeated  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  By  careful  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
peated filtration,  we  obtain  a  dear  solution, 
which,  however,  is  not  free  from  lime. 

A  solution  of  casdn  prepared  according 
to  dtber  of  these  methods,  is  possessed  of 
little  flavour ;  on  the  application  of  warmth 
it  evolvea  a  milky  odour,  and  during  evapo- 
ration it  becomea  covered  with  a  skin  or 


film,  wbidi  on  bdng  removed  is  speedily  re- 
newed. ThiafiUn  ia  due  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  aa  it  doea  not  form  in  an  atmoapbafe 
of  carbonic  add. 

By  a  continuance  of  the  evaporation  we 
ultimately  obtain  a  reaidue  of  dry  caaehi. 
It  appears  aa  a  yellow  brittle  subatanoe, 
which  ia  not  perfectly  aoluble  in  water,  in 
conaequence  of  a  portion  of  it  having  as- 
sumed an  insoluble  form  during  eviporation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Mulder  has 
aasigned  to  casein  the  formula — 

10(C„H,.N.O.,)+S. 

Hie  waa  deduced  from   an   analysis  of 
casdn  from  cow's  milk,  in  which  he  found 
Carbon      .  .  54*96 

Hydrogen.  •  •  7*15 
Nitrogen  .  .  .  15*80 
Oxygen  .  .  .  21*73 
Sulphur     .         .        .    0-36 

More  recent  investigations  ahew  that  nofc 
only  is  the  amount  of  anlphur  in  thia  ana- 
lyaia  too  low  (Riiling*  having  found  in  three 
analyses  of  purified  caaein  0*996,  0*857, 
and  0*945),  but  that  the  subatanoe  we  com. 
monly  term  caaein  oonaiats  of  three  differmU 
eubetaneee.f 

The  alkaliea  exert  a  similar  aolvent  power 
over  caadn  as  over  protdn,  albumen,  and 
fibrin.  It  differs  from  albumen  in  bdng 
precipitated  by  all  aeidet  these  reagents 
must,  however,  be  applied  cautiously,  as 
caaein  ia  soluble  in  an  excess  of  many  adds. 
On  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
dum  to  a  perfectly  neutrd  solution  of  caaein 
a  slight  predpitate  ia  observed :  if  the  so- 
lution is  alkaline  there  ia  no  perceptible 
effect,  but  if  it  is  firat  rendered  add  by  a 
little  acetic  or  dilute  sulphuric  add,  a  co- 
pioua  precipitate  ia  thrown  down.  The 
casmn  of  cow's  milk  is  thoroughly  predpi« 
tated  by  the  muooua  membiane  of  the  calTs 
stomach ;  on  the  addition  of  this  reagent  to 
woman'a  milk,  imperfect  coagulation  some- 
timea  occura,  but  the  coagulation  ia  never 
perfiect.  In  thia  case  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cfaild'a  stomach  produces  a  more  ener- 
getic action  than  that  of  the  calf.  If  a 
quantity  of  potaah  or  amosonia  be  added  to 
Uie  mUk,  suffident  to  give  it  a  deddedlj 
alkaline  reaction,  no  coagulation  is  effected. 

Rochledert  haa  attempted  to  ahew  that 
pure  casdn  is  a  substance  nearly  insoluble 
in  water ;  that  the  so-called  aoluble  catein  is 
a  combination  of  caadn  with  potash,  soda, 
or  lime;  and  that  the  coagulation  of  the 
soluble  caadn  by  acids  is  nothing  more  than 
a  separation  of  the  casein  resulting  from  the 
combination  of  the  add  with  the  baae  of  the 


*  Liebigund  WOhler's  Annalen,  Ac.  vol.  IviiL 
pageaoi. 

t  Scblonbenrer,  in  Liebix  and  WOhler's  An- 
nalen, vol.  Ivin.  p.  92,  and  Mulder's  Reply  to 
Liebir,  pp.  fiS-HO. 

t  Liebig  und  WOhler*s  Annalen,  vol.  xlv. 
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cawiQ  compoand.  In  this  mniiier  be  en- 
derronrs  to  erplain  how  solution  of  potMh, 
-wboi  added  in  reiy  snail  qnantity  to  milk, 
prevents  coagalation,  and  why  (especially  in 
liot  weather),  yery  slight  causes  are  able  to 
produce  a  coagalation  of  the  milk ;  as  only 
the  smallest  qvantity  of  lactic  add  is  re- 
quired  to  be  formed  in  order  to  neutralise 
tiie  minnte  traces  of  potash  or  soda  which 
sre  able  to  retain  in  a  stato  of  solation  an 
esorraoos  quantity  of  casein. 

OlohtHn  is  a  protein-compound  forming 
the  cell -waits  of  the  blood-eorpuscles. 
If  alder  observes  that  its  real  composition  is 
not  Iniown,  but  that  it  is  unquestionably  a 
protein.oompound.  Simon  thinks  it  is 
casein.  Dumas*  has  recently  analysed 
blood-corpusdes  (globulin  and  the  contents 
of  the  corposcles),  and  obsenred  the  follow- 
ing results: — 

Blood-eorptuelet, 
Of  a  woman.        Of  dogi.        Of  a  rabbit. 


55-1 

551 

55-4 

54-1 

M 

72 

M 

7-1 

17-2 

17-3 

17-3 

17-5 

20*6 

20-4 

20-2 

21-3 

1000        1000  100-0       100-0 

CryttaUine,  for  which  Mulder  has  assigned 
the  formula  15  (C,,  H„  N,  O,,)  +  S., 
IS  a  substance  which  need  not  detain  us  at 
present. 

If  you  should  think  that  I  have  entered 
at  an  unnecessary  length  into  the  considera- 
tion  of  protein  and  its  compounds,  I  would 
beg  of  you  to  recollect  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  the  subject.  You  will  find,  as  we 
proceed  in  this  course,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
ti«ue  of  the  body  in  which  the  protein- 
compounds  are  not  the  most  essential  oon- 
fltituente. 


TH*  SECRET    OF   SUCCESS  IN   CONDOCTINO 
SCIBNTiriC  KBSBABCHXg. 

Thbrb  must  be  an  ardent  love  of  truth  as 
truth,  in  him  who  would  so  persevere  as  to 
follow  her  guidance  up  the  steep  path  which 
ikme  leads  to  her  secret  dwelling-pUce ;  and 
with  this,  pride  interferes :  he  who  dwells 
upon  or  looks  for  bis  own  exaltation,  will 
soon  have  in  all  his  studies  another  and 
lower  aim  than  the  discovery  of  the  troth ; 
not  what  she  will  reveal,  but  what  will  do 
Imn  credit,  will  become  the  secret  law  of  his 
motives:  and  to  such  a  temper  soon  be- 
«mie  familiar  short  paths  and  little  ends, 
and  tricky  means  which  lead  not  to  her 
aeat,  and  to  which  she  will  not  yield  her 
Uddeo  store.— BifAop  Wilbetforee. 

*  Conptes  Rendus  des  Sauces  de  1'Acad^ie 
des  Sciences,  vol.  xzii.  p.  900. 
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Lbcturb  III. 

DIABETES  MBLLITCTS. 

Thb  important  form  of  disease  to  which  I 
have  to-day  to  direct  your  attention,  and 
which  is  principaUy  characterised  by  an  in- 
ordinate discharge  of  urine,  has  long  been 
known  to  professors  of  medicine.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  Galen  and  other  Greek  writera 
were  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  certain 
forms  of  diabetes,  and  had  even  formed  theo- 
ries on  the  subject 

Thus,  they  conceived  that  when  affected  by 
this  disease  the  kidneys  were  in  a  stete  of 
relaxation  and  extreme  irriUbility,  which 
caused  a  morbid  activity,  and  as  a  consequeaoe 
an  excretion  of  the  watery  parte  of  the  blood 
in  an  uneUborated  or  crude  stete.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  unacquainted  with 
the  disease  in  ito  relation  to  the  excretion  of 
sugar,  and  their  theories  as  well  as  treatment 
applied  to  the  excretion  of  large  quantities 
of  water  only,  by  the  kidney. 

In  the  present  lecture  it  ia  my  intentioDy 
in  the  first  place,  to  restrict  myself  to  a  de- 
scription of  diabetes  mellitus, — a  diseara  cha- 
racterised by  the  excretion  of  sngar  by  the 
kidney  in  conjunction  with  a  large  excesa  of 
water. 

Dr.  Willis,  who  flourished  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  17th  century,  wasthefint 
who  observed  that  mgar  existed  in  the  urine 
in  diabetes.  Sydenham  has  not  mentioned  it, 
though  he  wrote  sobsequently  to  the  publi- 
cation  of  Willis's  discoveries.  Many  old 
writers,  before  Willis,  had  noticed  that  urine 
was  occasionally  sweet,  but  they  always  at- 
tributed it  to  saccharine  ingeste,  and  in  no 
way  connected  it  with  mal-assimilatioo« 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  those  general 
features  of  the  disease  by  which  it  maybe 
distinguished,  independently  of  the  stete  of 
the  urine,  I  must  beg  you  to  remember  that 
sugar  is  not  one  of  the  oonstituente  of  healthy 
urine,  and  that  therefore  in  this  disease  we 
have  a  new  principle  generated.  The  water, 
however,  is  common  to  the  urine,  both  in  the 
healthy  and  diabetic  stete;  and  the  ezpla* 
nation  of  ito  presence  in  exoess  is'  by  far  the 
less  difficult  part  of  the  problem  for  solution. 
Sugar  is  not  a  constituent  of  healthy  blood 
while  it  existe  in  the  blood  of  diabetes,  and 
the  question  therefore  appeare  more  especially 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  circulating 
fluid,  or  the  oonditioo  of  those  organs  osore 
immediately  concerned    in   ite   fori 
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Recent  inqmriet  have  proved  tliet  eagftr  ii 
fint  formed  in  the  stomach.  I  state  these 
points  thtu  early,  in  order  that  the  subjects 
of  sanguification  and  chylification  may  be 
present  to  yonr  minds,  while  I  am  describing 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  thta  disease ; 
for  you  will  thus  be  assisted  to  a  more  correct 
▼lew  of  the  question .  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  symptoms  most  prominently  marked 
in  diabetes  mellitus: — Emaciation,  pulse 
generally  accelerated,  thirst,  dryness  and 
heat  of  skin,  ezoesstve  discharge  of  urine  of 
a  high  specific  gntity  and  containing  sugar, 
headsche,  occasional  Torecious  appetite,  and 
constipation  of  the  bowels ;  loss  more  or  less 
complete  of  venereal  desire,  dryness  of  the 
tongue,  the  organ  being  occasionally  eieft 
and  abraded,  or  its  surface  arranged  in  deep 
rugtt  of  a  polished  red  colour.  The  gums 
are  swollen  and  soft,  and  excoriation  of  the 
glans  penis  in  males,  and  an  irritable  state  of 
tiie  meatus  in  females,  is  often  observed  in 
protracted  cases  of  this  disease.  In  ad  vanoed 
cases  we  often  observe  also  the  patient  shows 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  somnolency,  even 
during  the  most  cheeHul  hours  of  the  day. 

The  appearance  of  the  diabetic  is  generally 
eharacteristic  of  depression  and  anxiety.  The 
principal  source  of  gratification,  so  far  as 
physical  conditions  are  conceroed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness,  consists  in  the  satis- 
fiMtion  of  a  craving  appetite  fbr  food,  which, 
when  appeased  by  distension  of  the  stomach, 
-is  succeeded  by  the  miserable  sensations  of 
dyspepsia.  The  whole  nervous  energies 
appear  weakened,  and  in  males  a  sense  of 
degradation  productive  of  deep  dejection 
frequently  appean  to  hasten  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  case. — a  result  often  brought 
about  by  sudden  efibsion  on  the  brain,  and 
complication  with  phthisis. 

As  regards  the  formation  of  sugar,  we  have 
ascertained  that  the  blood  contains  that 
principle,  and  therefore  can  feel  no  difficulty 
in  undentanding  how  it  gets  into  the  urine. 
Again,  the  blood  becomes  so  degenerated 
because  the  stomach  has  been  shown  in  fault ; 
and  this,  which  seems  to  form  the  firat  in 
the  chain  of  causation,  is  the  organ  to  which 
I  shall  fint  direct  attention,  in  order  to  give 
you  as  clear  a  view  as  I  am  able  of  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
this  important  disease. 

Let  us  first,  then,  inquire  into  the  evidence 
we  possess  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  sto- 
mach in  diabetes ;  for  if  we  are  satisfied  on 
this  poinl,  the  limits  of  onr  inquiry  will  be 
much  contracted,  and  we  have  little  else  to 
do  than  to  study  the  phenomena  of  digestion 
for  an  explanation  of  the  disease, — ^unless, 
indeed,  we  find  that  in  health  also  sugar  is 
formed  in  the  stomach,  which  subsequently 
rapidly  disappeara  during  circulation  in  the 
blood,  and  does  not  appear  in  the  urine ;  for 
If  this  be  the  case,  the  cause  of  the  disease 


will  have  to  be  sought  in  some  unhealth^^ 
state  of  the  circulating  fluid  which  refuses  t^ 
transform  the  sugar  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  into  nutritious  substances,  or  other 
mattera  useful  to  the  economy. 

In  the  firat  place,  then,  let  us  consider  the 
evidence  we  have  as  to  whether  or  not  sugar 
is  formed  in  the  stomach  during  healthy  di- 
gestion. Dr.  Front  holds  that  during  the 
digestion  of  starchy  vegetable  matters  there 
takes  place  a  change  or  modification  in  the 
arrangements  of  their  elements  which  causei 
the  formation  of  a  low  kind  of  sugar  analo* 
gous  to  the  diabetic  sugar.  This,  however, 
is  merely  a  transitory  condition  in  health, 
and  as  speedily  as  it  is  formed  farther 
changes  take  place,  he  believes,  which 
destroy  this  sugar,  causing  its  modification 
into  oleaginous  and  albumioous  products. 

Tiedemsnn  and  Gmelin  made  some  obser- 
vations on  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  sub- 
stances, and  came  to  a  similar  conclusion 
with  Dr.  Prout,  having  succeeded  in  forming 
gum  and  sugar  in  the  stomachs  of  dogs  fed 
on  staroh.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  saliva  rather  than  the  gantric 
juice  be  not  the  agent  in  bringing  about  these 
changes,  for  it  is  well  ascertained  from  ex- 
periments made  by  Leuchs  and  Schwann, 
that  staroh  by  maceration  in  saliva  at  a  gentle 
beat  is  changed  into  gummy  and  saccharine 
matter. 

Now,  that  this  change  is  in  health  but  a 
transient  one,  appean  pretty  certain ;  and  I 
will  relate  to  you  some  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Percy,  of  Birmingham,  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Percy  fed  a  dog  on  wbeaten  fionr, 
heated  with  water  and  made  into  a  paste ; 
and  in  about  three  houra  destroyed  the  animal 
by  hanging.  He  then  took  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  digested  them  several  houra 
at  a  temperature  of  98°  to  120°.  On  drying 
and  analysing  this  mass  he  discovered  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sugar,  from  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  alcohol.  This  ex- 
periment, however,  did  not  prove  ibat  the 
stomach  had  formed  the  sugar,  for  long  di- 
gestion of  flour  with  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  at  a  high  temperature,  will  always  form 
sugar,  and  we  know  that  free  acid  was  present 
in  the  contents  of  this  stomach,  and  he  ap. 
plied  a  heat  far  above  that  existing  in  the 
healthy  stomach. 

Dr.  Perey  being  aware  of  this  source  of 
fallacy,  however,  carefully  repeated  the  ex- 
periment, avoiding  the  digestion  of  the  mass, 
and  simply  drying  it :  under  these  circum- 
stances he  obtained  no  sugar,  but  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  dextrine, — a  substance  to 
which  I  shall  now  call  your  attention. 

Most  of  you,  I  dare  say,  are  aware  that 
during  the  germination  of  seeds,  the  starch 
contained  in  them  becomes  changed  into 
substances  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  was 
for  some  time  believed  that  the  starch  was 
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immediatelj  concerted  into  sugar  and  gum ; 
bat  fortber  inquiry  showed  that  the  sub- 
sCanoe  produced  during  the  fint  part  of  the 
prooess  was  neither  one  nor  the  other  of 
tiiese  principles,  but  a  product  of  a  peeuliar 
nature,  having  properties  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  starch  and  sugar:   thua  it 
was  soluble  in  water,  but  was  not  sweet  to 
.tiie  taste.     Now  it  was  discovered  that  in 
an  Tq;etBting  seeds  there  existed  a  small 
portion  of  glutinous  matter,  which  waa  found 
to  play  an  important  part  in  these  oonver- 
aioos,   and  by  extracting  this  gluten  from 
seeds  we  have  been  able  to  produce   arti- 
fichlly  in  starch  the  same  changes  which  go 
on  In  the  starch  of  seeds  during  their  vege- 
'tation.      To  this  glutinous  substance  the 
name  of  dtastate  has  been 'given,  and  the 
intermediate  substance  it  forms,  by  acting 
on  starch,  is  called  dextrine.     It  would  ap- 
pear probable,  then,  that,  during  the  action 
of    the    gastric  juice    on    amylaceous  or 
starchy  ingesta,  we  have  either  dextrine  or 
some  substance  closely  allied  to  it  formed 
in   the    stomach,  but  that   the  formation 
of  sugar. is  arrested.      It  is  obvious  that 
we  have  in  health  some  powerful  force  act- 
ing not  only  to  prevent  starch  becoming 
sugar  in  the  stomach,  but  also  to  destroy 
sugar  immediately  on  its  admission  into  that 
viscna  by  contact  with  thegastric  juice;  for  we 
know  that  sugar  does  not  get  into  the  blood 
or  nrine,  when  taken  in  health,  in  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  moderate  proportion. 
Dr.  Percy,  it  is  true,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sugar  from  the  urine  of  a  healthy  dog  that 
had  been  fed  on  sugar  alone  ;  but  then  no 
other  aliment  was  allowed,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  sugar  were  eaten  by  the  animal. 
Tlie  experiment  therefore  only  goes  to  shew 
that  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  and 
nrine  of  diabetics  is  a  consequence  to  be 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  stomach 
form  sugar  in  large  quantities  as  it  does  in 
that  disease;  and  we  must  by  no  means 
suppose  that  the  stomach,  unless  deranged, 
as  the  dog's  was  by  an  exclusive  diet  of 
sugar,  will  allow  the  passage  of  sugar  into 
the  blood  and  urine.     Not  only  is  sugar 
immediately  destroyed  by  the  action  going 
on  in  the  stomach  during  healthy  digestion, 
but  we  may  even  allow  sugar  to  be  injected 
into  the  veins,  and  still  it  cannot  be  detected 
in  the  urine  unless  the  quantity  injected  be 
very  iirge  indeed. 

Dr.  Percy  injected  200  grs.  of  the  crys- 
tallised residuum  of  diabetic  urine  into  the 
right  jugular  of  a  large  mastiff,  but  could 
d^ect  no  sugar  in  the  urine  aftcnr  the  lapse 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  In  another  experi- 
ment, however,  in  which  be  injected  1500 
grains  of  cane  sugar  into  the  jugular  of  a 
smaller  dog,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  evi- 
dence of  sugar  in  the  urine. 
Now,  the  fact  that  the  first  quantity  of 


sugar  disappoared  from  the  blood,  shews 
that  in  health  the  organism  is  provided  with 
the  means  of  destroying  sugar  both  in  the 
stomach  and  in  the  circulation,  and  that  it  is 
only  when  it  is  present  in  overpowering 
quantity  that  we  have  it  present  in  the 
urine. 

Now,  in  diabetes,  the  derangement  of  the 
stomach  is  such,  that  not  only  is  sugar,  when 
swallowed,  anacted  upon  as  it  should  be, 
and  destroyed,  but  we  have  it  produced  from 
every  form  of  starchy  food.  Mr.  McGregor, 
of  Glasgow,  was  the  first  clearly  to  show  that 
we  could  find  sugar  in  the  stomachs  of 
diabetics,  and  thus  to  prove  that  we  must 
look  to  the  primas  rise  for  the  cause  of 
this  disease.  He  obtained  the  sugar 
by  the  use  of  emetics  which  the  patient 
swallowed  at  inteivala  after  taking  food,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  prove,  not  only  that 
starch  became  converted  into  sugar  in  the 
stomachs  of  diabetics,  but  also  that  animal 
matters  or  aliment,  quite  Jrte  from  ttareh^ 
became  converted  into  sugar  in  like  manner. 
This  latter  fact  is  one,  however,  which  must 
be  received  with  caution,  and  further  experi- 
ment is  necessary. 

In  considering  the  humoral  pathology  of 
this  disease,  we  mast  not  forget  that  there  is 
another  fluid  besides  the  gastric  juice  which 
is  acting  upon  the  food  during  digestion, 
vis.  the  saliva ;  and  very  important  results 
have  been  obtained  on  this  fluid  in  relation 
to  diabetes  by  M.  Mialhe.  That  gentleman 
obtained  a  substance  from  saliva  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  ammal  diastase.  This, 
like  the  vegetable  principle,  possesses  the 
property  of  decomposing  starch  into  dextrine 
very  rapidly,  and  so  completely,  that  it  no 
longer  strikes  a  blue  colour  when  tested  by 
the  addition  of  iodine.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  saliva  has  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  digestion  of  starchy  matters  in  health, 
and  the  diseased  action  observed  in  diabetes 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  correctly  at- 
tributed to  a  deficiency  of  some  principle, 
either  in  the  saliva  or  gastric  juice,  which,  in 
health,  corrects  the  action  of  the  animal 
diastase,  and  prevents  it  producing  a  further 
change  in  the  dextrine  formed  from  starch. 
Whether  this  moderating  power  belongs  to 
the  gastric  juice  or  not,  we  cannot  at  present 
say,  but  certain  it  is,  that  in  health  sugar  is 
rapidly  destroyed  during  digestion.  Thus, 
in  health,  if  starch  be  taken  into  the  stomach, 
the  changes  for  the  formation  of  sugar  go 
on  ooly  so  far  as  the  production  of  dextrine, 
and  there  cease,  while  fatty  matter  is  pro- 
duced instead  of  sugar  as  a  final  result.. 

Now  the  blood  appears,  according  to  Dr. 
Percy,  to  exert  some  action  on  sugar  when 
it  is  injected  into  the  veins,  and  I  have 
stated  that  he,  having  injected  some  diabetic 
sugar  into  the  jugular  of  a  dogt  oould 
detect  none  in  the  blood  after  the  lapse  of 
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anhoaruiAabalf.  Thbeipati^wyt  m»  how* 
eter,  dtrscUy  at  Turi«noe  with  ezperimeiits 
zveorded  by  Mm«b.  Bcnianiuid  BtrraMrill, 
who  cooader  they  have  proved  that  sogar,  if 
iniaoted  into  the  TeiiUt  ia  alwaya  excreted  aa 
•neb.  The  probability  ia*  however,  that  it  ia 
changed,  as  Dr.  Percy  has  shown,  when 
present  only  tm  small  quamtUpt  as  is  the  case 
in  healthy  digestioB. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  heakh,  the  neans 
of  checking  the  entraooe  of  sagar  into  the 
urine,  both  by  the  actiona  of  cbymifioatioB 
and  sanguification,  while  in  diabetes  sngar 
is  foroMd  in  such  qoantity  during  chymifi- 
cation  aa  to  overcome  the  transforsaing 
power  present  in  the  blood. 

Now  sugar  getting  into  the  blood,  and 
thence  into  the  urine,  ataterially  alters  the 
healthy  qnalitieB  of  those  fl  aids.  The  semas, 
aa  you  will  see  by  the  diagmna  I  now  show 
yon,  beoomcs  impregnated  with  urea  as  well 
aa  sngar,  and  ita  proportion  of  salt  is  much 
decreased.  The  proportion  of  extractives 
taken  together  ia  much  the  same  as  in 
health;  but  the  weight  of  the  alcoholic 
OKtracttve  is  increased,  while  tbat  of  the  ex- 
tractive  soluble  in  water  only  ia  decreased 
proportionally. 

The  fatty  matter,  you  will  observe,  is 
nuch  less  than  in  health,  and,  if  we  add  the 
weight  of  the  sugar  present  to  the  weight  of 
fat,  we  get  little  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
ihts  observed  in  health. 

Now  this  deficieney  of  fatty  matter  ia  the 
anmm  forms  an  important  part  of  the  history 
of  the  blood  in  diabctea,  and  goes  far  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  that  view  which  ascribes 
the  existence  of  diabetea  to  mal- assimilation 
of  the  character  I  have  described,  via.  to  the 
formation  of  tm^dr  from  the  dextrine  of  the 
■UHnach  instead  of  faL  This  point,  how- 
ever,  cannot  be  regarded  as  well  sscertained. 
Sat  Simon,  in  one  of  bis  analyses,  gives  an 
equal  proportion  of  fet  in  diabetic  blood. 

The  urine  exisieted  in  this  disease  is  alwaya 
in  excessive  quantity,  and  proves  to  contain 
■ngar  on  examinatmn.  The  quantity  voided 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  ia  generally 
dMve  four  pinta,  instead  of  two  to  two  and  a 
bslf  pints,  as  in  hesUh.  Instances  are, 
indeed,  on  leoord,  in  which  aa  much  as  thirty 
pints  were  excteted  in  one  day ;  but  this  ia 
•Ktremdy  tMV.  and,  for  the  most  part,  we 
iddom  observe  ssore  than  twelve  piaU. 

The  apedfic  gravity  of  the  urine  in  diabetea 
is  dmoet  alwaya  eosMiderably  above  the 
normal  stsndard.  It  generally  varies  from 
lOae  to  1057.  the  specific  gravity  of  health 
being  about  1018  to  1022.  Dr.  Prout  met 
with  a  case  of  saccharine  diabetes  in  which 
the  specific  gravity  was  only  1015 ;  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly,  for  cases  ia 
which  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of  health  is 
even  approached  are  rare. 

Diabetic  urine  is  usually  of  a  pale  straw 


colour,  and  free  frosn  aadimant.  It  flnothu 
easily  on  agitation,  and  ensita  a  peculiar 
odour,  sonsewhat  resaahliBg  hay.  When 
any  deposit  does  occur  in  this  kind  of  urinov 
it  is  generslly  compoaed  either  of  lithio  add 
or  caseous  matter.  The  presence  of  lithie 
add  may  be  regarded  aa  a  favourable  indioa* 
tion,  and  is  lor  the  most  part,  1  believa,  oh. 
served  in  incipient  caaea  of  diabetes.  When 
c»seou8  matter  exists  aa  a  deposit,  we  have 
a  rspid  fermentarion  induced  in  the  urine,  so 
that,  soon  after  it  is  voided,  the  whole  maaa 
of  liquid  becomes  filled  with  bubblea  of  car« 
bonie  add  gas,  and  the  diabetic  augar  preaent 
is  rapidly  deoemposed.  During  this  fier- 
mentation,  a  peraliar  fungoid  growth,  ob- 
served in  diabetic  urine,  and  known  as  the 
tomila  diabetica,  is  developed  in  largo 
quantity,  and  may  ensily  be  seen  on  microe- 
copic  examination.  You  will  observe  a 
figure  of  the  mierosoopic  appearance  of  the 
tomila  OB  thia  disgrsm. 

It  often  happens  tbat  the  dothing  of  males, 
espeeiaUy  when  dressed  in  black,  shows  the 
disease  if  the  saecharine  matter  depositing 
and  crystalHsing  on  them.  This  is  welL 
worth  remembering,  aa  I  have  known  it  lead 
to  the  detection  of  Uie  disease. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  in  rdation 
to  specific  gravity  is  of  course  one  of  the 
most  ready  nocthods  of  determining  the  pro- 
sence  of  diabetes ;  but  aa  diabetic  urine  ia 
oceadonally  as  low  as  1025  in  spedfic  gravity, 
and  hedthy  urine,  after  a  full  med,  often 
rises  aa  high  as  10.S0  or  even  1032,  we  must 
never  be  contented  with  the  indieatioas  of 
the  urinometer  alone,  but  have  recourse  to 
those  teste  which  serve  to  show  the  presence 
of  sngar. 

When  I  was  treating  of  the  subject  of 
dbuminnria,  I  tdd  yon  that  the  albumen, 
even  in  very  old  and  confirmed  esses,  waa 
occasionally  wanting  in  the  urine  for  days 
together,  and  a  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
prssence  of  sngar  in  diahetesb  1  have  known 
ite  place  in  the  urine  suddenly  supplied  by 
an  enormous  excretion  of  urea,  and  that,  too, 
wi^oat  any  change  of  medidae  or  diet  to 
aeooont  for  the  iset.  It  might  at  first  be 
supposed  that  the  oocurrenoe  of  thisdtenia* 
tioB  of  urea  vrith  sagar  in  these  oases  was  m 
favourable  indication  in  the  disease,  bnt, 
f^om  what  I  have  seen,  I  have  no  reason  to 
bdieve  so.  The  instances  I  have  met  with, 
have  occurred  in  the  progress  of  esses  that 
resisted  treatment,  and  left  the  hospitel  un- 


The  quantity  of  solid  matters  excreted  by 
the  urine  of  diabetics  is,  as  you  may  suppose, 
very  large,  the  urine  passed  being  not  only 
in  great  quantity,  but  of  a  very  high  spe- 
dfic gravity. 

The  fact  that  the  weight  of  the  matters 
excreted  as  solids  sometimes  expeeds  tbat  of 
the  matters  taken  into  the  stomach,  will  of 
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aflooaiit  f»r  the  rapid 
in  soma  gbmi;  bat  the  qnaDlity 
of  fiqaid  ezerated  may  u  toeh  cues  of 
iflti  of  solid  eioesd  tlie  quantity  of  liqmd 
Ukem  into  the  Bystem,  and  yet  the  body  not 
lose  in  weight.  Mr.  M'Gregor,  of  Glasgow, 
haa  Bhowa  thist  and  it  appears  Tery  probable 
that  the  difference  is  made  np  by  the  ab- 
■orptioQ  of  flmd  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
hmgSi  and»  not  impossibly,  by  tbe«kin  also. 
Tht  post-mortem  appearances  obsenred  in 
difdbctes  ha^  not  been  such  as  to  throw 
mncb  light  on  the  subject.  The  kidneys  are 
geMndi^  feond  enkrged  and  flabby:  this 
probably  is  an  effect  of  long-eontioaed  over- 
aetkm.  The  stomach  in  diabetes  has  lately 
been  csrefoUy  eiamined  by  Mr.  Bask, 
who,  in  two  cases  which  came  under  the 
notiee  of  Dr.  Percy,  had  opportunities 
of  showing  the  presence  of  confervoid 
growths.  The  existence  of  these  in  the 
atomachs  of  diabetics  only  shows  that 
si^ar  is  piesent,  however ;  and  as  no  lesion 
of  structure  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
oigan,  or  any  other  peculiarity,  could  be 
detected,  we  are  still  quite  unassisted  by  solid 
anatomy  in  our  search  for  the  origin  of  this 


The  causes  in  action  for  the  production  of 
diabetes  are,  constitutional  hereditary  ten- 
dency, and  cachexia  as  induced  by  intempe- 
rance of  all  kinds,  and  by  those  excesses  sup- 
posed to  be  more  especially  productive  of 
enervation. 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  several 
members  of  the  same  family  the  subjects  of 
diabetes;  and  this  fact  became  known  among 
practitioners  very  soon  after  saccharine 
diabetes  wss  recognised  as  a  peculiar  affection. 
It  would  appear  that  the  treatment  of 
diabetes,  from  what  I  have  now  told  you 
concerning  ite  pathology,  ought  more  espe- 
ciaJly  to  ^  directed  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  stomach,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
moving that  tendency  to  the  development  of 
sugar  on  which  the  whole  mischief  depends. 
We  are,  however,  but  mere  empirics  in 
cur  treatment  of  this  disease:  we  have  no 
pxineiples  to  guide  us  in  the  attainment  of 
the  object,  and  our  medicines  for  alleviation 
or  cure  are  such  as  have  been  derived  from 
experience  alone,  and  with  the  action  of 
whidk  we  are  but  little  acquainted.  We  do 
not  know  how  we  may  endow  the  stomach 
with  that  property  which  it  has  lost,  and 
whidi  enabled  it  in  the  healthy  state  to 
decompose  sugar  into  oleaginous  or  fatty 
matters  for  the  purposes  of  the  economy, 
and  how  to  stop  the  ordinary  action  of  the 
animal  diastase  after  it  has  formed  starch 
into  dextrine,  and  to  induce  the  change  of 
fliis  latter  substance  (dextrine)  into  fat,  in- 
stesid  of  into  sugar.  But  we  have  still  means 
of  alleviating,  and,  I  believe,  when  we  can 
obtain  recent  cases,  even  of  oaring  diabetes. 


Among  the  remedies  whidi  experience  has 
shewn  capable  of  exerting  an  influenoe  ovw 
the  diabetic  condition,  perhaps  opium  de^ 
aerves  the  first  aotioe:  it  possesses  the 
power  of  lessening  the  flow  of  urine  in  a 
Bsarked  degree,  and  tends  to  produce  mois- 
ture on  the  hard  and  roughened  skin  of 
diabetios.  It  tends  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
waste,  by  lesseuing  the  quantity  of  solid  an 
well  as  fluid  execeted  during  the  day,  and 
may  be  regarded,  on  this  account,  as  at  all 
times  a  vsluable  adjunct  to  other  remedies. 
In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  especially 
when  much  drowsineas  is  present,  this  re«- 
medy  must  be  administered  with  great  can- 
tion.  I  have  stated  that  a  liability  to  cere- 
bral effoflion  exista  in  sueh  cases;  and, 
whatever  benefit  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  remedy,  it  is  right  to  omit  opima 
altogether  on  the  first  indications  of  a  ten» 
dency  to  sleepiness  during  the  day,  unless  it 
has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  diseaae  is 
of  recent  occnrrenee. 

In  those  early  cases  in  whidi  we  may  hope 
to  obtain  benefit  from  the  use  of  remedies^ 
it  is  of  the  highest  importnce,  during  their 
exhibition,  carefally  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels.  Constipation  not  only  deranges 
the  action  of  the  chylopoietio  organs  gene* 
rally,  but,  it  ia  almost  certain,  most  (to  a 
certain  extent)  interfere  mechanically  with, 
the  process  of  lacteal  absorption.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  enormous  quantity  of 
faces  which  may  be  occasionally  brought 
away  from  diabetics  by  a  brisk  purgative, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  abdomen  has  not 
been  prominent  or  distended  in  any  marked 


When  we  fiul  in  acting  upon  the  skin  by- 
opium,  we  may  sometimes  succeed  in  ob* 
taining  our  ol^ect  more  immediately  by 
combining  it  with  antimony.  A  draught 
composed  of  3  drachms  of  the  Liquor  Am- 
monias Acetatie,  and  20  minims  of  the 
Vinum  Antimonii  Potassio-tartratis,  given 
three  times  during  the  day,  together  with 
opium  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  is  an  ex* 
cellent  plan  for  obtaining  an  action  on  the 
ddn  in  esrly  oases.  This  may  afterwards 
be  kept  up  by  bathe  and  frictions,  while  the 
anliaony  and  opium  may  be  gradually  de- 
creased, and  recouTse  had  to  stomachie 
medicines.  Among  tiiase,  magnesia  has  ob- 
tained a  high  charaetar,  and  I  have  seea 
much  benefit  firom  ite  exhibition  in  com- 
bination with  '  the  Dover's  powder.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine  will  frequently 
decrease  under  ite  use,  and  the  quantity  of 
sugar  lessen  considerably.  Large  doses  of 
ammonia  have  also  beoi  used  with  good 
effect  in  diabetes,  but  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  consider  it  ^qnal  to  magnesia  as  a  remedy. 
The  mineral  acids  have  been  frequently  used 
in  the  course  of  the  disease.  1  have  made 
use  of  the  hydrochloric  atid  with  very  good 
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temporary  effect  in  some  caset,  and  on  one 
oceafion  obferred  conaiderable  tmproveoieat, 
in  an  adranoed  itage  of  the  diieaae»  from 
the  conttnned  oae  of  the  add  in  large  doees : 
as  much  as  a  dram  of  the  strong  add  was 
giTcn  daring  the  day,  diluted  in  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  water.  The  patient  gained  flesh 
Tery  evidently  while  under  this  plan  of  treat- 


I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  much  to 
assist  you  by  enumerating  the  ▼arious  reme- 
dies  which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
proposed  as  efficadous  for  the  relief  or  the 
cure  of  this  disease,  msny  of  them  proposed 
hi  the  most  fanciful  spirit  of  hypothesis. 

The  great  thing  to  observe  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  as  well  as  all  other  diseases 
the  pathology  of  which  is  involved  in  un- 
oertainty,  is  to  keep  constant  watch  upon 
symptoms,  and  to  attempt  their  alleviation, 
10  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  of  their  cha- 
racter, upon  the  general  prindples  of  medical 
sdenoe.  As  regards  diet,  though  you  will 
do  wdl  to  restrict  your  patients  in  the  use 
of  saccharine  and  amylaceoas  artides  of  diet, 
still  you  may  easily  carry  this  prindple  too 
fhr ;  and.  on  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion, 
from  the  cases  I  hare  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  that  the  moderate  use  of  starchy 
aliment  is  in  no  way  inoonnstent  with  the 
well-doing  of  the  patient.  I  have  known  a 
natient  the  subject  of  long-continued  dia- 
betes who  improved  much  and  gdned  flesh 
«onnderably  while  potatoes  were  allowed  her 
in  full  quantity  at  dinner.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  wdl  to  encourage,  the  consumption  of 
bread,  rather  than  of  farinaceous  vegetables  ; 
not,  however,  so  much  with  a  view  of  asdst- 
ing  in  the  cure  of  the  disease,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  obtsining  a  more  prominent  test 
from  the  examination  of  the  urine,  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  remedies.  Thus,  if  food 
which  produces  but  little  sugar  in  diabetic 
ifrine  be  administered,  we  shdl  more  easily 
obtain  an  entire  exemption  from  sngarasour 
remedies  proceed  in  the  alleviation  of  the 
disease. 

I  bdieve  that  this  circumstance  has  led  to 
the  false  opinion  that  abstinence  from  starchy 
and  saccharine  ingeste  assiste  in  the  curs  of 
diabetes,  and  to  the  mischievous  practice  of 
tormenting  the  patient  with  a  purely  animal 
diet.  It  is  important  that  you  should  re- 
member that  a  diet  composed  of  fatty  matters 
tends  much  to  assist  in  the  nutrition  and 
support  of  the  patient  during  the  exhibition 
of  remedies.  Butter  may  be  given  freely 
with  this  view,  and  it  will  in  most  cases  be 
found  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  use  of  small  quantities  of  vegetables, 
with  an  ample  dlowaoce  of  bread  and  meat, 
may  be  enjoined;  and,  if  the  padent  can 
cat  them  without  feeling  a  sense  of  unead- 
ness  afterwards,  greens  and  leguminous 
vegetables  may  be  preferred,  as,  from  thdr 


oontdnfaig  less  stanh,  they  tend  less  to 
load  the  urine  with  sugar.  If  1  were  to 
prescribe  an  exact  diet  for  the  diabetie 
patient,  which,  with  but  slight  modificatioD, 
according  to  temperassent,  idiosyncrasy,  aai 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  wdl,  I  should  say  that  the 
breakfast  should  consist  of  three-qusrters  of 
a  pint  of  strong  cocoa,  with  six  to  ten 
ounces  of  bread,  and  an  ample  supply  of  the 
best  fresh  butter.  Dinner— Three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  weighed  after  being 
dressed,  and  freed  of  bone ;  twdve  ounces 
of  bread,  four  ounces  of  cabbage,  or  two  of 
potatoes.  Tea  may  be  taken*  with  bread 
and  batter,  as  nsaal,  but  with  little  or  no 
sogar.  Supper  should  consist  of  plain  bread 
and  milk. 

The  excessive  appetite  observed  in  dim* 
betics  will  be  best  met  under  this  diet  by 
an  extra  dluwance  of  meat  at  dinner. 

The  liquids  allowed  at  dinner  must  Tsiy 
according  to  the  state  of  the  patient ;  wine 
and  brandy  dilated  with  water,  bdng,  as  a 
general  rule,  preferable  to  mdt  liquor. 

STnUCTUBS  OF  TRI  OTUIT. 

MM.  PAPPKNaxiic  and  Vogt,  in  their 
Prize  Essay  on  the  Reproductive  Organs  of 
Vertebrate,*  show  that  in  dl  dasses  of  ver- 
tebrate animals,  the  ovulum  at  ita  develop- 
ment is  surrounded  by  the  layer  of  granular 
particles,  or  dUcua  proligerut;  the  existence 
of  which  in  the  .lower  orders  of  vertebratn 
has  been  disputed.  The  only  peculiarity 
which  he  notices  in  regard  to  this  granular 
layer  in  difTereut  animals,  is  thst  the  quan- 
tity of  the  corpuBcles,  of  which  it  is  oom» 
posed,  varies,  and  that  the  period  of  thdr 
duration  is  not  always  the  same.  In  mam- 
mifera,  but  especially  in  birds,  these  partidea 
speedily  disappear  ;  whilst  in  the  osseous 
fishes  they  are  persistent,  and  constitote, 
by  their  assemblsge  aroand  the  vitelline 
membrane,  the  shell  with  which  the  ovum 
of  these  animals  is  already  provided  pre- 
vious to  ita  entrance  into  the  oviduct.  So 
that  in  these  fishes,  the  ovsry  done  is 
charged  with  the  office  of  forming  all  that 
is  necesssry  for  the  protection  of  the  ovule, 
as  well  as  for  ita  essential  constitution  as  a 
reproductive  organ.  But  in  thoie  vertebrate 
animals  which  are  possessed  of  a  more  per- 
fect organisation,  a  division  of  this  phynolo- 
gicd  labour  is  observed:  the  granular 
particles  of  the  discus  proligerus  forming 
the  ovsry,  cease  to  enjoy  an  impor- 
tant rank,  and  disappear  more  or  leas 
rapidly ;  whilst  a  system  of  glands,  no  trace 
of  wbicb  is  found  in  the  osseous  fishes,  cornea 
to  be  added  in  the  oviduct,  and  furnishes  to 
the  ovule  one  or  more  specisl  envdopes. 

*  Report  on,  by  M.  Milne  Edwards,  In  the 
C^w^tM  Remdms,  96  Avril,  1847. 
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AND  MEASLES. 
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(A  Peeper  rtad  before  the  Brifrhton  and  Suuex 
Medico-  Chirvrgieal  Society » Aug,  5th,  1 847. 
Db.  Kino,  Preudent,  in  the  Chair») 


As  hr  back  as  the  year  1843,  I  pub- 
lished in  the  pages  of  the  Gazette 
tome  pathological  remarks  on  scarlet 
feTer,  showing  that  this  disease  is,  at  a 
certain  period  of  its  course,  an  in- 
flammatory one,  requiring  the  aid  of 
antiphlogistic  measures.  As  my  ex- 
perience enlarged,  my  views  became,  of 
coorse,  wider,  and  I  was  able  to  com- 
pare scarlet  fever  with  other  disorders, 
especially  with  measles:  the  conclu- 
sions of  my  mind  upon  which,  I  now 
sabmit  to  your  approval  and  publica- 
tion in  the  pages  of  your  periodical, 
if  you  please. 

It  is  not  generally  admitted,  even  if 
it  be  understood, — at  least  I  have  not 
hitherto  found  it  distinctly  stated  in 
medical  virork6,~that  there  is  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  scarlet  fever 
and  measles  exhibited  in  the  particular 
mode  in  which  the  poison  of  either 
disease  subsides  of  itself,  or  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  constitution-^ the  one 
subsiding  or  settling  upon  the  liver, 
or  being  eliminated  through  it,  and 
the  other  subsiding  or  settling  upon 
the  kidneys,  or  bein?  eliminated 
through  them.  Both  these  diseases 
&11  upon  the  skin  in  their  primary 
manifestations ;  but,  in  their  sequels^ 
they  are  respectively  opposite  and 
diflerent ;  for,  in  its  issue,  the  measles 
attacks  the  liver,  while  the  scarlet 
fever  attacks  the  renal  emunctories. 
This  is  the  proposition  of  the  case,  or 
the  problem  that  I  wish  to  propound 
or  prove. 

1  apprehend  that  the  strumous 
diathesis  will  be  found  predominant 
in  either  predicament.  But,  where  is 
struma  not  predominant,  if  not  latent  P 
The  manifold  cares  and  anxieties,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  numerous  causes  of 
vital  exhaustion  which  subsist  in 
savag^e  or  civilised  life,  are  more  than 
sufficient   to   engender  or  aggravate 


struma,  the  most  lamentable  of  humaa 
ailments,  and  the  most  lingering  of  in- 
curable maladies.    The  first  and  the 
last  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis ;  the 
suppuration  or  a  single  cervical  glandy 
and  the  destructive  ulceration  of  the 
synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint; 
the  nrecocious    intellect  of  strumous 
childhood,  and  the  premature  old  age 
of  strumous  manhood :  are  alike  signs 
too  well  known  to  those  before  whom 
I  am  speaking,  to  render  it  necessary 
or  becoming  in  me  to  dwell  upon  the 
peculiar  character  of  health  or  disease 
which  they  indicate,  or  to  describe  the 
fatal  goal  towards  which  they  tend  and 
advance  with  incontrollable  obstinacy, 
and  very  often  with  amazing  velocity. 
Whatever  depresses  the  vital  forces 
is  the  cause  of  struma — ^a  cause  whose 
habitation  is  favoured  by  the  congeni> 
tal  or  acquired  debility  of  the  great 
nervous  centres  —  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  which,  in  the  discharge  of  its 
several  functions,  betrays  a  greater  or 
less   imperfection  in  their  respective 
failures.      In    the    brain    itself,    the 
governing  organ  of  life,  resides  the 
origin  of  all  chronic,  if  not  of  all  ac- 
tive, maladies.     Blushing,    the  most 
common  imperfection  or  virtue  of  the 
strumous  habit,  arises  from  debihty  of 
the  brain,  which,  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing  the   shock    of   mental  emotion, 
becomes,  all  of  a  sudden,  powerless  in 
its  guard  over  the  superficial  or  peri- 
pheral vessels  of  the  cheeks,  so  that 
their   capillaries,     unexpectedly    and 
ungovernably  relaxed,  admit  the  red 
blood  to  flow  into  them  and  to  remain 
fixed  there,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  spite 
of  every  act  of  volition  to  the  contrary. 
This  is,  in  principle,  an  explanation 
of  acute  inflammation ;    there  being, 
perhaps,  no  inflammation  that  does  not 
begin  in  local  or  general  debility ;   the 
received  Hunterian  dogma  of  excess  of 
arterial  action  being  an  exceedingly 
debateable  question.     Not  that  this 
alters   in    the    slightest   degree    the 
usual  treatment,  which  rests  upon  fact 
and  experience,  and  not  at  all  upon  the 
probabilities  of  this    or    that  theory 
entertained  by  pathologists  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  date. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our 
present  inquiry,  namely,  that  of 
measles  and  scarlet  fever,  both  of  them 
being  a  poison  eventually  set  free,  the 
latter  through  the  kidneys,  and  the 
former  by  the  liver. 
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I  appeal  to  those  who  have  carefully 
attenaed  to  these  two  diseases,  and  re- 

2 nest  them  to  consider  whether  they 
ave  not  observed  diarrhoea  follow 
upon  measles,  and  renal  affections  suc- 
ceed to  the  scarlatina  ?  I  submit  the 
question  to  practitioners  of  large  ex- 
perience, or,  if  not  to  those  of  large 
practice,  at  least  to  those  of  still  larger 
minds,  who  have  well  observed  what 
little  they  may  have  been  called  upon 
to  treat.  For  there  is  a  wide  difference 
l)etween  those  who  have  seen  a  great 
deal  carelessly,  and  those  who  have 
«een  much  less,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
liave  studied  what  little  they  may  have 
«een  with  care  and  attention. 

Now  the  three  great  emunctories  of 
the  frame  are  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and 
the  kidneys, — by  the  kidneys  are 
eliminated  the  azotised  or  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  a  fluid  form,— by  the 
liver  the  carbonacous  materials  io  a 
aolid  form,— and  by  the  lungs  the  same 
carbonaceous  materials  in  a  gaseous  or 
serial  form — namely,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Cruveilhier,  in  some  very 
striking  experiments,  has  shown,  that, 
by  introducing  certain  heterogeneous 
particles  into  the  blood  through  the 
veins,  one  or  other  of  these  three  great 
emunctories  becomes  deranged  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  poison  or  obstruc- 
tion that  has  been  introduced.  The 
.£rst  effect  of  these  deleterious  sub- 
stances is  on  the  veins  themselves,  that 
is  to  say,  provided  that  these  substances 
are  arrested  in  their  course  before 
leaching  the  arterial  branches  or  rami- 
fications of  the  circulating  tree,  pro- 
ducing pus  in  the  veins  —  phlebitis, 
in  fact, — gangrene,  and  death.  But 
if  these  heterogeneous  particles  pass 
forwards  from  the  veins  into  the 
arteries,  their  ultimate  effects  fall  upon 
the  more  vital  organs  far  removed  from 
the  seat  of  the  original  mischief,  giving 
rise  to  abscesses  in  the  muscles,  tiie 
joints,  the  eye,  the  liver,  softening  of 
the  various  tissues,  inflammations  in 
distant  organs,  depositions  of  pus, 
blood,  lymph,  and  serous  effusions. 
And  what  is  ver^  singular  is,  that 
Ckspard  agrees  with  Cruveilhier  in 
asserting  that,  in  its  course  along  the 
current  of  the  circulation,  the  poison 
Unds  great  difficulty  in  its  transmission 
ifom  the  arttriml  to  the  venous  capil- 
laries ;  while  Cruveilhier  remarks  that, 
in  successful  cases,  the  poison,  when 
dilute  or  in  small  quantity,  U  eUminafd 


by  intestinal  or  uritiary  excretion,  but 
that  when  large  or  coneentrated  it  kills. 
Tiedemann  and  Magendie  have,  indeed, 

Eui  the  question  almost  entirely  at  rest 
y  their  experiments,  which  demon- 
strate that  the  liver  and  the  lungs  are 
the  two  great  emunctories  of  the  frame ; 
and  it  is  owing,  perhaps^  to  this,  says 
Dr.  Ferguson,  who  has  written  very 
ably  on  this  point  of  pathology,  and 
from  whose  work  on  Puerperal  Dis- 
eases the  foregoing  observations  .are 
chiefly  borrowed — it  is  owing,  perhaps, 
to  this,  that  they  (the  lungs  and  tns 
liver)  are,  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
body,  the  seats  of  the  greatest  number 
of  maladies.  Surgeons  know  well 
enough  the  fever  that  follows  upon 
amputation  when  the  veins  have  been 
injured,  or  have  become  the  focus  of 
suppurative  inflammatio^i  —  a  fever 
which  is  as  well  known  to  them  in  its 
source  as  it  is  in  its  almost  invariably 
fatal  issue.  And  the  accoucheur  knows 
far  better  than  I  am  able  to  describe  to 
him,  the  formidable  symptoms  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis,  its  rapia  progress,  and 
Its  lamentable  catastrophe-*a  catas- 
trophe originating,  as  Cruveilhier  has 
so  picturesQuely  portrayed,  in  a  patho. 
logical  condition  both  of  the  womb  in 
particular  and  of  the  constitution  in 
general,  precisely  similar  to  that  fol« 
lowing  upon  the  amputation  of  a  limb, 
or  the  introduction  of  a  morbific  poisoa 
into  the  veins;  deranged  excretions^ 
pus,  &c.,  together  with  inflammation 
of  the  veins  (phlebitis),  disturbed  cir« 
eolation,  typhus  fever,  delirium,  pum* 
lent  infiltrations,  and  death.  In  fac^ 
the  patient  dies  of  poison.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  some  of  the  symptoms  or  the 
hectic  infesting  the  last  stages  of 
phthisis  pulmonalis  may  be  attributable 
to  the  absorption  of  pus  from  the  lungs^ 
and  that  the  colliquative  diarrhcna 
which  precedes  the  end  may  arise  froia 
the  purulent  matter  continually  welling 
up  from  the  ulcerated  lung,  and  aa 
frequently  swallowed  as  spat  out  br 
the  patient ;  for  the  pus  thus  swallowed 
carries  with  it  the  germs  of  struma^ 
and  infects  the  intestinal  glands  with 
it;  besides  which»  diarrhcsa  is,  as  la 
generally  known,  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  pus  is  evacuated  from  the 
system. 

I  have  been  led  to  introduce  these 
remarks  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not 
a  private  opinion  of  my  own,  but  that 
it  18  the  conviction  of  some  of  the  most 
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approved  pathologists  in  Europe,  that 
the  mafis  of  circulating  blood  may  be 
poisoned,  and  that  the  poison  thus  cir- 
^nilating  is  eliminated  from  the  blood 
through  the  channel  of  one  or  other  of 
the  three  great  emunctories  of  the 
frame. 

pO  Thus,  it  will  be  found  that,  after 
the  measles  have  passed  by,  and  the 
«raption  has  effloresced  and  disap- 
pesred  in  the  usual  way,  there  super- 
venes a  stage  characterised  by  gastro- 
hepatic  symptoms,  eruptions  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  or  sore  eyes  (lip* 
pitodo,  or  chronic  conjunctivitis  of  a 
acrofalous  aspect).  The  liver  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  brought  to  a  halt ; 
there  is  black  or  pale,  and  eventually 
exceedingly  yellow,  bile.  The  counte- 
saoce  becomes  flushed  and  escited,  the 
sleep  disturbed,  the  appetite  diminished 
or  lost,  and  the  pulse  and  the  heart's 
action  accelerated.  It  may  be  there  is 
bilious  vomiting  or  diarrhcsa,  in  which 
what  is  popularly  called  **  an  overflow 
ofhiJUJ*  shows  itself.  On  the  loss  of 
appetite  quickly  follows  failure  of  the 
strength,  and  with  the  hurry  of  the 
pulse  is  associated  fever.  Now,  if  the 
poison  of  measles  be  not  (as  I  appre- 
Lend  it  ought  to  be)  eliminated  through 
the  liver,  or  if  the  liver  remain  torpid 
and  inactive  even  under  the  exhibition 
of  its  ordinary  medical  stimulants  or 
reagents,  it  will  follow  that  the  fever 
runs  into  the  type  of  what  is  usually 
known  as  infantile  remittent  fever,  that 
18  to  say,  a  fever  with  irregular  inter- 
missions,  chiefly  aficcting  the  muco- 
hepatic  surfaces,  and  continuing  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  During 
his  anxious  interval,  there  will  be 
observed  obstinate  derangement  of  the 
entire  alimentary  canal,  a  very  white 
tongue,  costive  or  relaxed  bowels, 
thirst,  absolute  loss  of  appetite,  debi- 
lity, d^sHnum,  emaciation,  and  death; 
or,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  death,  re- 
covery from  the  lowest  and  most 
alarming  stage  of  attenuation  and  de- 
cline. The  most  favourable,  crisis  is 
vomiting — ^the  vomiting  of  yellow  or 
green  bilious  matters,— or  diarrhoea, 
sodden  and  unexpected,  by  which  the 
alimentary  canal  is  discharged  of  its 
morbid  contents,  or  the  liver  is  emulged 
of  its  overloaded  or  poisonous  con- 
gestion. But  if  this  diarrhoea  or 
vomiting  do  not  take  place,  the  fever 
proceeds,  and  may,  after  having  lasted 
a  certain  number  of  days  or  weeks, 


subside  by  leaving  the  little  sufferer  as 
thin  as  a  ghost  anil  as  pale  as  the  wag- 
ing moon.  When  the  mother  holds 
her  darling  in  her  lap,  scarcely  dis- 
cernible in  point  of  colour  from  the 
sheet  that  envelopes  its  wasted  limbs, 
she  may  begin  to  hope  that  the  sharp, 
ness  of  death  has  passed,  and  that  her 
oflfspring  will  be  restored  to  life  as  well 
as  to  its  wonted  hue  and  noisy  anima- 
tion and  strength. 

[ii.]  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
case  in  the  sequels  of  scarlet-fever.  Of 
the  many  cases  that  I  have  been  un- 
happy enough  to  witness,  I  never  saw* 
one  in  which,  when  the  kidneys  had 
been  decidedly  afiected,  a  perfect  re* 
'  storation  to  the  former  state  of  health 
was  ever  accomplished.  They  have  all 
declined.  The  passing  hopes  of  to-day 
have  been  blighted  by  the  positive  re- 
lapse of  to-morrow;  and  though,  ia 
some  instances,  several  years  have 
ensued,  yet  the  event  has  been  always 
the  same,  and  the  starting-point  of  the 
illness  has  never  failed  to  terminate  in 

Srotracted  hopes,  disappointment,  and 
eath. 

When  we  consider  that  the  kidneys, 
— the  great  emunctories  of  those  ae- 
leterious  elements  which,  if  retained 
within  the  round  of  the  circulating- 
blood,  act  as  a  specific  poison  on  the 
brain, — are  the  organs  primarily  and 
chiefly  affected,  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring,  that,  if  their  natural 
or  normal  tone  be  not  restored  at  once, 
death  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  This  is  the  simple 
fact.  The  inflammation  of  scarlet 
fever  is,  by  one  of  the  hitherto  un- 
explained operations  in  disease,  trans- 
lated from  the  skin  to  the  kidneys, 
which,  when  thus  attacked,  are  no 
longer  able  to  excrete  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  from  the  blood,  and,  con- 
sequently, become  the  immediate  in- 
strument for  interrupting  and  puttinsp 
a  stop  to  the  functions  of  the  arteriid 
and  cerebro-spinal  systems  together; 
for,  if  these  nitrogenous  or  azotised 
materials  be  not  excerned,  but  are  re- 
tained and  sent  back  on  the  brain» 
they  operate  as  a  direct  poison,  depress 
the  vital  forces,  and  eventually  disable 
and  annihilate  the  whole  process  of 
life.  The  truth  is,  when,  upon  dis- 
covering that  after  scarlet  fever  the 
urine  contains  no  lithic  acid,  nor  any 
of  the  lithates  (the  laieritiout  depotit 
of  health),  but  that,  on  the  contrary. 
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it  betrays  the  presence  of  the  phos- 
phates, or  albumen,  or  blood  (hema- 
turia), we  may  be  sure  that  the  kidneys 
are  in  such  a  case  already  the  seat  of 
.  ^e  diseased  poison,  virus,  or  action, 
that  there  is  danger  either  immediate 
or  remote,  and  that  the  final  debility 
or  decease  of  the  patient  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  the  greatest  certainty.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  a  confirmed  case  of 
this  description  ever  recovered  from. 
There  is  something  so  extremely  deli- 
cate in  the  renal  tissue,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  something  so  essential  to 
life  in  its  perfect  capacity,  that  an^ 
intermediate  stage  between  its  primi- 
tive perfection  and  its  ultimate  dis- 
organisation is,  in  its  various  propor- 
tions, phases,  and  degrees,  equally  de- 
trimental or  destructive  to  the  animal 
economy. 

The  result  of  renal  disorder  in  con- 
sequence of  scarlet  fever,  is  profound 
debility,— a  debility  which,  as  it  gene- 
rally happens  at  an  early  or  a  prema- 
ture age,  it  is  very  mournful  to 
witness.  At  its  commencement  there 
is  doubtless  a  stage  of  inflammation 
which  can  be  met  and  successfully 
treated  by  the  ordinary  antiphlogistic 
remedies ;  only  this  stage  is  very  short ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  foreseen  in  its  onset, 
if  its  transit  be  not  perceived,  or  if  its 
existence  have  not  been  recognised,— 
then  its  after-treatment  is  nugatory,  at 
least  only  palliative.  It  is  during  the 
inflammatory  stage  that  the  brain  is 
troubled  with  meningitis — a  kind  of 
inflammation  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  connection  with  primary  or  secon- 
dary disorders  of  the  kidney.  At  the 
first,  while  the  urine  is  high -coloured, 
scanty,  and  of  a  high  specific  gravity, 
the  proper  treatment  will  consist  in 
calomel,  salines,  antimony,  venesec- 
tion, cupping,  or  leeches ;  but  after- 
wards, when  the  acute  ^ta^,  short  as 
it  is,  has  passed  away,  nothing  will  be 
beneficial,  except  the  warmer  purga- 
tives, good  food,  the  mineral  acids,  and 
removal  to  a  more  invigorating  air. 
Becovery  will,  in  a  certain  degree, 
reward  the  adoption  of  these  measures, 
but  perfect  recoverv  never.  The  die 
has  been  cast :  the  lot  of  life  is  deter- 
mined, and  nothing  remains  but  a 
broken  constitution,  scarcely  worth 
the  havinfir. 

The  end  of  these  cases  is  permanent 
debility.  I  have  seen  it  at  all  ages— at 
12,  at  15,  and  at  45.      One  of  the 


saddest  results  is,  that,  as  the  braia 
declines  in  power,  stimulants  are  ^r- 
portionally  more  and  more  requisite; 
for  the  sinuses  of  the  encephalon  are, 
from  their  anatomical  construction,  in- 
capable of  contraction,  and,  conse- 
quently, cannot  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  diminished  stream  of 
blood.  Now,  as  the  heart  declines  in 
power,  the  jet  of  arterial  blood  thrown 
up  into  the  brain  is  depressed,— the 
same  stream  does  not  continue  to  reach 
the  great  nervous  centres,— energy  de- 
clines,—and,  with  the  loss  of  cerebral 
energy,  declines  part  pastu  the  tonic 
functions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
kidneys.  Thus  power  is  lost,  and 
with  the  loss  of  power  in  general  is 
also  lost  the  particular  energy  to  ex- 
cem  the  lithates  —  those  poisonous 
elements  of  the  circulating  mass  of 
blood:  in  short,  all  is  lost,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  ardent  spirits  and 
the  highest  therapeutic  tonics,  which 
can,  however,  be  sustained  only  for  a 
limited  length  of  time.  The  glands  of 
the  neck  inflame,  indurate,  and  run 
into  suppuration :  the  pus  is  dischareed, 
ulceration  ensues,  and  sometimes  lays 
bare  an  extensive  surface:  the  limbs 
become  oedematous,  —  the  cellular  or 
areolar  tissue  mortifies  over  those 
points  of  bone  unavoidably  pressed 
upon  by  the  bedding,— the  entire  skin 
becomes  white,  dry,  and  furfuraceous, 
and  anasarca  is  formed.  Thepromss 
is  soon  told.  The  phosphatic  diatnesia 
is  established.  In  protracted  cases, 
renal  calculi  are  formed  and  passed, 
life  is  prolonged,  but  the  patient  is  cut 
off  from  the  fellowship  of  life,  and 
death  calls  him  to  his  account  by 
means  of  dro^^y,  paralysis,  or  coma. 
Brighton,  Auffoit  6, 1847. 

OKTHB 

CIRCUMCISION  OP  FEMALES  IN 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

By  W.  F.  Danikll,  Eso. 


Intelligent  travellers  have  distinctly 
pointed  out  among  barbarous  nations, 
m  dififerent  portions  of  the  globe,  faint 
traces  of  a  descent  from  progenital 
sources,  the  elevated  moral  and  phy- 
sical characters  of  which  are  widely  at 
variance  with  their  modem  condition 
and  prospects.  This  retrogression 
from  a  superior  intellectual  and  social 
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position  into  the  depths  of  profound 
barbarism  has  been  referred  to  manifold 
eansts.    Apparently  the  most  promi- 

*  nentaif«  those  gradual  changes  induced 
bj  tie  intervention  of  time,  the  dis- 
person  and  extinction  of  their  primi- 
tive stock  as  a  parent  stem,  and  the 
detachment  and  consequent  isolation 
of  tie  successive  offshoots  from  it, 
owiig  to  their  nomadic  tendencies,  and 
other  circumstances,  which  contribute 
to  aill  further  their  separation.  The 
cu8t>ms  and  modes  of  life  also  (from 
the  diffusion  and  probable  blending  of 
tbae  branches  with  other  communities 
less  civilized)  have  imperceptibly  led 
to  the  deviation  from  their  original 
characteristics,  for,  in  proportion  to 
the  repeated  migrations  and  fixed 
setslements  in  countries  widely  apart, 
thae  alterations  have  proceeded  to  such 
an  extent,  that  at  length,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  few  occasional  traces,  a 
permanent  obliteration  of  the  whole 
has  been  accomplished. 

Historical  fragments  of  past  ages 
will  furnish  us  with  instructive  proofs 

•  of  the  rise  and  decadence  of  numerous 
empires,  whose  intimacy  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  were  such  as  denoted  no 
limited  proficiency  in  the  cultivation 
of  them,  and  from  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  which  we  may  recognize 
how  far  the  tide  of  civilization  had 
advanced.  The  records  of  their  exist- 
ence will  be  found  either  in  the  pages 
of  some  contemporary  writer,  or,  as 
above,  in  the  peculiarities*  of  those 
degenerate  tribes  who  have  descended 
from  them.  The  retention  and  warm 
attachment  to  such  modified  customs 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  many  of 
the  national  traits  that  distinguish  the 
natives  of  Western  Africa ;  their  ex- 
ploration, therefore,  may  not  unfre- 
quently  bring  to  light  some  of  those 
Testiges  of  science  which,  although 
partially  concealed  under  the  garb  of 
savage  life,  still  afford  abundant  indi- 
cations of  an  origin  from  an  intelligent 
and  more  civilized  race  of  people. 

What  is  usually  implied  by  the 
expression  of  the  term  circumcision  in 
reference  to  women,  is  merely  the 
excision  of  the  clitoris,  and  other 
organic  structures  connected  with  it. 
The  excisive  process  is  not  restricted 
to  one  particular  part,  but  is  more  or 
lesa  Taried  in  conformity  with  the 
ua^  of  the  different  countries  in 
which  it  is  promoted.     Under  these 


modifications,  it  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads,  viz.— 

1.  Simple  excision  of  the  clitoris. 

2.  Excision  of  the  nvmphee. 

3.  Excision  of  both  nymphee  and 
clitoris. 

4.  Excision  of  a  portion  of  the  labia 
pudendi,  with  either  or  all  of  the  pre- 
ceding structures. 

The  circumcision  of  females  is  the 
ostensible  remnant  of  some  of  those 
mysterious  orgies  which  derive  their 
origin  from  the  remote  periods  of 
antiquity.  Its  history,  therefore,  is 
necessarily  involved  in  deep  obscurity, 
for  as  all  the  information  to  be 
gleaned  on  the  subject  is  from  its  bare 
allusion  in  a  few  of  the  treatises  of  the 
early  historians,  it  is  of  course  but 
scanty.  That  it  was  secretly  incul- 
cated as  one  of  those  gloomy  rites 
which  the  female  proselyte  bad  to 
undergo,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
prior  to  her  initiation  into  those  dread 
mythological  creeds,  which  in  Egypt 
and  the  adjoining  countries  were 
swathed  in  the  folds  of  an  alle|;orical 
and  almost  impenetrable  mysticism,  is 
the  most  likely  inference.  Eventually 
the  progressive  decay  of  these  religious 
institutions  gradually  led  to  its  pro- 
mulgation and  practice  among  the 
masses  of  the  people,  forthe  priests  who, 
independent  of  their  scientific  attain- 
ments, were'also  well  versed  in  medi- 
cine, might  have  advocated  its  use 
both  in  a  moral  and  hvgi^nic  point  of 
view  as  conducive  to  tne  welfare  of  the 
female  population.  Mention  is  made 
of  this  singular  custom  in  the  pases 
of  Strabo,  the  father  of  geography, 
and  also  by  Pliny  and  others.  The 
former  remarks,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally performed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  at  that  period  a 
far  more  enlightened  people  than  the 
surrounding  nordes.  lie  states:— 
"  Kol  rovro  8c  rw  Irikov/uwv  /iaXurra  wop 
avrots  {rots  Aiyvrriois),  ro  vorra  rpc^ccy 
ra  y^tnwfitya  wM^ta,  Koi  ro  le^pvr^itM^w  xai 
ra  0ri\€a  ^Krtfu^uy.  Oir«p  km  tois  louSotoiv 
vofitfior  KOI  ovToi  5€  cijii'  Aryi/imo*."* 
Now,  in  this  passage,  to  prevent  any 
ambiguity  that  might  arise  in  con- 
founding this  with  the  ordinary  rite 
of  male  circumcision,  he  has  dis- 
criminately  applied  the  word  cm-c/iycti/, 
to  excise,  in  order  the  more  clearly 
to  illustrate  his  meaning.    These  dis- 


•  Stnbo,  lib.  17,  p.  fBi. 
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tincdons  are  fdllj  dwelt  opon  by  Dr. 
Browne  and  Burkhardt,  botn  of  whom 
had  extensively  travelled  in  Northern 
Africa. 

The  firat,  and  least  objectionable,  of 
these  operations,  is  the  one  almost 
universally  selected  by  those  nations 
where  sach  curioas  customs  are  per- 
mitted. It  is  fortunately  not  accom- 
panied  by  any  dangerous  symptoms,  a 
moderate  febrile  irritation,  with  painful 
tenderness  and  profuse  suppuration, 
being  the  common  termination.  When- 
ever a  lack  of  skill  or  manual  dexterity 
prevails  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  it 
assumes  a  more  serious  aspect,  violent 
inflammation  and  slouching  of  the 
circumjacent  textures  frequently  su- 
pervening. This  process  is  mostly 
carried  into  effect  before  puberty,  but 
the  age  of  the  person  is  no  obstacle  to 
its  completion  should  such  be  thought 
necessary.  In  Eboe,  Old  Callebar, 
and  other  parts  of  Western  Africa,  it 
occurs  between  the  years  of  four  and 
nine,— much,  however,  will  depend  in 
these  cases  on  the  locality,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  When 
m  Callebar  river,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  mode  of  operation 
undertaken  there,  as  elsewhere,  by 
aged  females.  The  ^irl  having  been 
placed  on  the  knees  ot  a  woman,  with 
the  legs  apart,  the  clitoris  was  dili- 
gently sought  out  (for  in  this,  as  in 
other  subjects  of  tender  age,  from 
imperfect  development  it  was  some- 
times difficult  of  detection),  and  upon 
discovery  was  seized  forceps-like  by 
two  pieces  of  bamboo,  or  palm  sticks, 
gently  drawn  forth,  and  severed  by 
means  of  a  sharp  razor.  The  haemor- 
rhage was  rather  copious,  but  it  was 
suflSred  to  exhaust  itself.  Afterwards 
the  parts  were  alternately  bathed  with 
warm  and  cold  water,  and  the  girl 
placed  in  the  recumbent  position.  The 
snrikce  of  the  body  was  then  dotted 
over  bv  some  fetish  preparation  to 
avert  the  molestations  of  any  malign 
influence,  and  in  two  or  three  days  the 
little  invalid  was  restored  to  her  usual 
occupations.  The  clitoris  here  is 
termed  Yientra,  and  its  continuance  in 
females  approaching  maturity  is  not 
unfrequently  deemed  a  cause  of  re- 
proach. This  peculiar  observance  is 
popular  in  various  parts  of  Arabia, 
Darfour,  Kordofan,  and  among  the 
Galla  tribes  of  AbvHsinia;  also  in 
several  of  the  kingdoms  of  Soudan,  in 


the  Fonlah  and  Mandingo  countrleiy 
and  in  the  Eboes  of  the  Quorra,  and  the 
populations  of  those  riven  connected 
with  them. 

The  second  division,  or  removal  of 
the  nymphsB  alone,  is  rarely  attempted 
on  the  same  grounds  as  the  previous 
operation :  it  is  resorted  to  mor«  as  s 
surgical  measure  in  those  morbid  states 
where  the  structure  is  the  seat  of  hy« 
pertrophy  or  fungoid  enlargement 
and  to  which  negro  females  are  Lable, 
either  from  excessive  indulgence  ia 
venery,  or  from  constitutional  pre- 
disposition. 

The  excision  of  these  organs  in  con- 
junction with  the  clitoris,  though 
rather  less  common,  is  maintained  in 
many  of  the  countries  where  siodlar 
ordinances  are  instituted  and  upheld. 
In  general,  it  is  effected  at  the  desire 
of  the  woman  herself,  either  in  com- 
plaisance to  the  hereditary  customs  of 
the  family  to  which  she  belongs,  or  to 
the  arbitrary  caprices  of  her  superiorB, 
and  as  a  means  of  ingratiation  into  the 
favour  of  her  liege  master,  who  may 
allude  to  its  consummation  as  a  proof 
of  her  devotion  to  his  wishes;  not 
that  this  latter  event  is  dependent  on 
her  option,  for  in  the  African  code  of 
domestic  regulations,  it  is  freely  under- 
stood that  the  hints  of  a  husband  are 
tantamount  to  law.  *  Social  life,  in  most 
of  the  pagan  towns  of  Western  Africa, 
is  darkened  by  scenes  of  the  grossest 
demoralization,  and  its  annals  teem 
with  pictures  of  such  a  licentious  and 
depraved  character,  that  a  narrative  of 
them  would  scarcely  command  credi- 
bility. An  illicit  and  promiscuous 
sexual  intercourse  is  constantly  carried 
on  by  nearly  all  classes  of  slave  sub- 
jects, who,  not  fettered  by  any  moral 
obligations,  and  solely  intent  on  the 
gratification  of  their  passions,  rive 
them  an  unrestrained  rem  long  before 
the  aee  of  puberty.  In  the  younger 
branches  of  families  more  immediately 
under  the  supervision  of  their  chiefs, 
any  dereliction  from  an  established 
probation  of  chastity  in  these  respects 
18  punished  with  fearful  severity,  both 
in  boys  and  girls,  especiallv  if  any 
of  the  latter  is  a  favourite  domestic, 
or  near  relative,  since  the  license  Is 
only  justifiably  allowed  in  individuals 
who  have  attained  a  proper  maturity. 
The  evil  effects  of  this  immorality, 
however,  are  sensibly  felt  by  those 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  procoxe 
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and  retail  them  (t.  e,  the  female  slaves,) 
in  the  light  of  a  commodity  for  traffic. 
Slave  merchants  of  the  interior,  when 
they  therefore  visit  the  marts  for  the 
seleclioa  of  young  females,  are  amply 
aararc  of  the  laxity  of  frame  and  phy- 
flical  deterioration  that  ensues  from  the 
premiture  development  of  form  in  these 
cases;  and  by  a  careful  series  of  mani- 
pulations over  various  portions  of  the 
body,  determine  how  far  they  may 
▼entire  oathe  price,  should  the  vendor 
not  guarantee  tneir  virginity.  In  spite 
of  ike  most  stringent  precautions,  a 
clandestine  intercourse  is  more  or  less 
prevalent  among  the  sexes,  from  the 
opportune  temptations  afforded  them ; 
tneiefore,  for  tne  prevention  of  these 
delinquencies,  the  cruel  and  painful 
process  (the  concluding  division)  is 
nad  recourse  to.  * 

Dr.  Brown,  who  resided  some  time 
in  Darfour,  North  Africa,  has  given 
Ae  first  account  of  this  operation.  He 
remarks  that  the  clitoris  is  cut  off  at 
the  age  of  8  or  9  years,  and  the  term 
employed  for  denoting  the  performance 
is  Chafadh,  while  the  appellation  con- 
ibrred  on  the  person  who  operates  is 
that  of  Chafadhah.  The  object  of  the 
first  excision  is  for  the  pur|;)OBe  of  "pro- 
ducing an  artificial  impediment  in  the 
vagina,  to  prevent  sexual  intercourse, 
in  order  not  to  impair  the  value  of  the 
slaves.  This  operation,  like  the  for- 
mer, is  performed  at  all  ages,  from  8  to 
16,  but  commonly  from  1 1  to  12.  •  •  • 
The  operation  was  performed  by  a 
woman,  and  some  of  them  complained 
much  of  the  pain  both  at  and  after  it : 
they  were  prevented  from  locomotion, 
but  permitted  to  eat  meat.  The  parts 
were  washed  every  twelve  hours  with 
warm  water,  which  profuse  perspiration 
Tendered  necessary.  Af  the  end  of 
eight  days,  the  greater  part  (of  those 
operated  upon)  were  in  a  condition  to 
walk ;  and,  liberated  from  their  con- 
finement, three  or  four  of  them  re- 
mained under  restraint  till  the  thir- 
teenth day."*  Dr.  Browne,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  thoroughly 
imderstood  the  details  of  this  opera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  solitary  excision 
of  the  clitoris  is  no  obstacle  to  copula- 
tion, unless  some  of  the  adjoining 
textures  have  been  removed  with  it. 

Bnrekhardt,  in  allusion  to  this  sub- 
ject,  observes, — *<  Among  the   slavc- 


'•  Browne's  TkaveU  in  Aftka,  p.  347. 


gfrls  who  arrive  at  S bendy  and  Siout^ 
there  are  several  who  are  called  Muk^ 
haeyt^  Tconsutfle)  from  an  operation 
which  nas  been  described  by  Mr. 
Browne,"  and  that  many  females  of 
Arab  origin,  inhabiting  the  "  Western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Thebes  as  high 
as  the  Cataracts,  and  generally  those 
of  all  the  people  to  the  south  of  Senne 
and  Esne,  as  far  as  Sennaer,  undem 
circumcision,  or  rather  excision,  at  the 
age  of  from  3  to  6  years.  Girls  thus 
treated  are  also  called  Mukhaeyt,  but 
their  state  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  slave  girls  just  mentioned."* 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Africa,  another  and  more  inhuman 
barbarity  is  perpetrated  on  girls  of 
high  birth,  wno  have  been  guilty  of 
prostitution,  and  is  often  succeded  ei- 
ther by  a  partial  agglutination  of  the 
vaginal  membranes,  or  a  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  canal.  It  consists 
in  the  introduction  into  the  vasjina.  of  the 
unripe  pods  of  the  capsicum  jructescens, 
or  bird  pepper,  beaten  into  a  soft  mass, 
so  that,    from  its   acrid  principle,    a 

freater  amount  of  suffering  may  be  in- 
icted,  in  order  to  deter  the  hiir  de- 
bauchee from  committing  any  further 
excesses.  The  pain  from  the  active  in- 
flammation thus  induced  is  of  the 
most  severe  character.  I  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  comparatively  civilized  town  of 
Clarence,  Fernando  Po,  that  this  coune 
of  punishment  is  now  and  then  had 
recourse  to,  to  check  any  similar  irre- 
gularities on  the  part  of  the  female. 

During  my  stay  in  those  pagan  towns 
w^here  female  circumcision  is  supported^ 
I  have  frequently  attempted  to  procure 
information  of  its  early  origin,  but 
without  success;  the  invariable  answer 
to  my  queries  was,  that  it  had  been 


*  He  mDarks  that  resalts  of  the  former  opert- 
tion  are  as  followe:— Cicatrix  post  exciuonem 
clitoridie  parietea  ipaos  vaeinc^  foraminepuro 
relicto,  inter  ae^latinat.  Cam  tempos  ad  nup- 
tiarmn  adveniat  membranem  a  qtift  vagioie  claa- 
ditur,  coram  plnribas  pronubla  mdditar  %poam 
ipao  adJiiTSBte.  Interdmn  evenit  at  opentionen 
efficere,  neqiieant  sine  ope  malieris  alioiue  w- 
pertc  que  scalpello,  partes  hi  vagint  proniiidiiis 
resdndit.  Maritns  cnatini  die  com  oxorepto- 
nonque  babiut,  uode  ilia  Aiabomm  ■entciatte, 
LeUat  ed'dokU  me»sel  leilat  elfatouh,  i.  «.  post 
die  apertoTK,  dies  initost  Ex  roc  oonsaetodiiie 
lit  ot  sponsus  nonquam  decipitntor  ex  koc  tit  ut 
in  Effypto  soperiori  innuptK  repalsare  Unciviaa 
hommem  pamm  student  dicentes,  Tahount^todla 
takergoHy,  sed  qoantnm  eis  sit  vnita  lure  conti- 
nentia  post  matrimoniom  demonstrant  libidine 
qoam  raazime  indolgentes."— SVoftflf  in  Nubia, 
p.  831.3. 
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transmitted  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers, and  further  than  this  they 
knew  not.  Some  chiefs,  indeed,  have 
told  me  that  it  was  intended  to  do  away 
with  those  criminHl  liaisons  which  are 
apt  to  occur  where  a  number  of  females 
are  congregated  under  the  roof  of  one 
man.  1  am,  however,  very  sceptical 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  al- 
though it  may  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  its  present  toleration. 

There  is.  I  think,  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  assumption  of  the  belief,  that 
in  past  aj^es,  among  more  civilized 
communities,  it  constituted  no  unim- 
portant branch  of  medical  hygiene,  and 
that  probably,  at  some  future  period, 
fragmentary  data  may  more  explicitly 
unfold  the  use  and  purport  of  this  sin- 
ffular  custom,— one  among  the  many 
tnat  has  been  faithfully  preserved  by 
the  African  races  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  from  a  source  so  distant  and 
mysterious,  as  almost  to  set  at  defiance 
the  researches  of  the  most  profound 
inquirer. 

TBI   PBTSIOLOaiOAL  CHARACtBRS  OF  THB 
SBEVM  IN  HBALTH. 

In  the  following  observations  the  composition 
of  the  serum  in  health  was  estimated  by  ana- 
lysing it  in  nineteen  individaals,  eleven  of 
whom  were  males,  and  eight  females.  The 
semm.  after  being  dried,  was  washed  with 
warm  distilled  water  to  remove  the  extractive 
matters  and  salts,  and  then  digested  in  alcohol 
at  97^F.  to  remove  the  fatty  matters.  The 
semm  in  these  cases  varied  in  its  relative 
quantity.  It  was  nsnally  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  and  of  tolerable  consistence. 
In  all  cases  it  was  decidedly  allcalioe,  some- 
times limpid,  bat  frequently  turbid,  either 
from  the  presence  of  globules  or  of  albu- 
minous fragments.  Its  specific  gravity  varied 
somewhat  in  the  different  cases;  in  the  serum 
taken  from  nine  of  the  men,  the  density 
varied  from  1028 '5  to  1027,  the  mean  being 
1027*7  :  in  the  eight  females,  it  ranged  from 
1028*6  to  1026-6,  the  mean  being  1027*4, 
and  consequently  almost  the  same  as  in 
males.  The  extremes  of  the  solid  residue 
Of  1000  parte  were  95*5  and  85  5  The 
following  table  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  oompositibn  of  1000  parte  of 
normal  serum : — 

Water  .        .        .910 

Pure  albumen  ...  80 
Extractive  matters  and  salte.  8 
Fatty  matter     ...        2 

1000 
Dr.  Dajf*9  JUpori  on  GltNi<flfy,  1847. 
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From  what  we  have  stated,  it  will  be 
remarked  that  the  views  of  Harvey, 
Haller,  and  Hunter,  re>ipecting  the 
construction  of  the  placenta,  ditier  in 
the  following  respects.  Harvey  and 
his  followers  hela  that  the  placenta 
consists  entirely  of  ramificHtions  of  the 
umbilical  arteries,  with  a  peculiar 
substance  to  support  them,  enclosed  in 
a  fold  of  the  chorion,  so  that  the 
placenta  is  entirely  separated  from  the 
uterus,  and  all  connexion  between  the 
maternal  and  foetal  parts  is  through 
their  investing  membranes.  Haller 
held  the  same  views  with  Harvey  as 
to  the  vessels  which  compose  the 
placenta,  but  he  supposed  the  arteries 
and  veins  to  terminate  on  the  surface 
of  the  placenta  by  blunt  extremities, 
and  there  to  inosculate  with  the  veins 
and  arteries  of  the  mother.  The  Hun- 
ters and  their  followers  held  that  the 
placenta  consists  mainly  of  festal  ves- 
sels, but  partly  also  of  maternal,  united 
together  by  means  of  certain  cavities 
called  placental  cells,  through  which 
an  interchange  of  blood  takes  place 
between  the  mother  and  foetus.  It  is 
to  be  further  remarked,  that  the  pe- 
culiar views  of  the  Hunters  rest  en- 
tirely, 1st,  upon  a  tingle  disteetion  of 
an  injected  nifrut  made  by  J.  Hunter ; 
2d,  upon  certain  anatomical  prepara. 
tions  preserved  in  their  museums ;  and 
3dly,  upon  the  appearances  remarked 
on  the  uterine  surface  of  fresh  pla- 
centa. It  is  not  my  intention  at 
present  to  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  case  thus 
made  out  by  the  Hunters  in  favour  of 
this  hypothesis,  further  than  to  remark, 
that  I  believe  it  will  turn  out,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  that  injections  of 
so  tender  an  organ  as  the  placenta  are 
extremely  fallacious;  and  that  the 
appearances  described  by  the  Hunters 
as  aetng  seen  on  the  uterine  surface  of 
the  placenta,  are  very  different  from 
those  which  Malpigbi    Manro^  and 
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Boerhaave  had  described,  and  from 
tkote  which  I  myself  have  observed. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Hunters,  how- 
ever, Qnder  the  authority  of  their  great 
same,  soon  superseded  all  others,  and 
for  more  than  half  a  century  it  may  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  the  established 
creedof  the  profession.  Mr.  Copeman, 
in  his  reply  to  my  papers  on  Flooding, 
in  the  Medical  Gazette,  has  adduced 
a  long  list  of  distiuf^uished  names  in 
enpnort  of  it  (Nos.  965,  966) :  and  I 
mdily  admit  that  he  could  easily  have 
swelled  out  his  list  to  a  far  greater 
extent.  Indeed,  before  Dr.  B.  Lee, 
who  published  his  objections  to  the 
Honterian  hypothesis  in  the  Philoso- 
Meel  Transactions  for  the  year  1832, 
I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  individual 
had  ventured  to  call  it  in  question. 
Of  his  remarkable  paper  "On  the 
Conatroction  of  the  Placenta,"  I  have 
now  to  give  a  very  brief  abstract.  He 
states  that  his  observations  are  the 
lesnU  "  of  the  examination  of  six  gi  avid 
Mieri  and  many  placetiiee,  expelled  in 
oatuipl  labour,  wnich  seem  to  demon- 
strate that  a  cellular  structure  does  not 

*  exist  in  the  placenta,  and  that  there  is 
no  connection  between  this  organ  and 
ike  uterus  bg  great  arteries  and  veins,*' 
He  declares  that,  on  detaching  the 
placenta    carefully  from    the   uterus, 

«  **  there  is  no  vestige  of  the  passage  of 
any  great  blood-vessel,  either  artery  or 
vein,  through  the  intervening  decidua 
from  the  uterus  to  the  placenta,  nor 
hsu  the  appearance  of  the  orifice  of  a 
veuel  been  discovered^  even  with  the 
help  of  a  magnifier,  on  the  uterine  sur- 
face t^ihe  placenta ;  and  further,  *'  that 
no  cells  are  discernible  tit  its  structure 
by  the  minutest  examination"  He 
argues  against  a  vascular  connection 
between  Uie  uterus  and  placenta,  from 
the  surface  of  the  latter  appearing 
**  uniformly  smooth,  and  covered  with 
the  deciduous  membrane,  which  could 
not  be  the  case  did  any  large  vessels 
connect  it  with  the  uterus;  and  firom 
the  circumstance  that  iA  the  majority 
of  cases  it  is  separated  with  the  least 
possible  force,  and  without  biemor- 
rhage."  He  further  ^ives  an  analysis 
of  all  the  preparations  m  the  Hunierian 
Museum  at  Glasgow,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  demonstrate  a  connect!' m 
oetween  the  uterus  and  placenta,  and 
shows,  on  the  testimony  of  two  intel- 
ligent friends,  who  had  examined  them 
for  this  purpose  at  his  request,  that 


none  of  them  warrant  the  inference 
which  the  Hunters  and  others  had 
drawn  from  them*.  He  therefore  holds 
that  *'  the  facts  stated  warrant  the  con« 
elusion,  that  the  human  placenta  does 
not  consist  of  two  parts,  maternal  and 
festal:  thai  no  cells  exist  in  its  sub' 
stance  ;  and  thai  there  is  no  communis 
cation  between  the  uterus  and  placenta 
by  large  arteries  and  veins,'* 

Such  were  the  conclusions  respecting 
the  structure  of  the  placenta  which  Dr. 
Lee  had  arrived  at  in  1832.  But  in 
1842,  he  declares  that  **  the  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  maternal  blood 
in  the  placenta,  made  by  the  Hunters, 
which  throws  so  much  light  upon  the 
whole  economy  of  the  foetus,  especially 
the  processes  of  respiration  and  nu« 
trition,  will  be  regarded  in  all  future 
ages  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  has 
ever  been  made  in  human  anatomy, 
and  as  second  only  to  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey" 
(Med.  Gaz.  vol.  xxxi.)  From  the  fol- 
lowing extract  it  will  be  apparent 
that  he  could  then,  that  is  to  say, 
in  1842,  see,  as  he  thought,  the  ex- 
tremities of  ruptured  blood- vesiels  on 
the  uterine  surface  of  a  fresh  pla- 
centa,  and  could  satisfy  himself  of 
the  existence  of  the  i)lacental  cells. 
"  If  you  keep  this  (uterine)  surface  of 
the  placenta  convex,  you  can  see  nume- 
rous small  tortuous  arteries  in  the 
decidua  filled  with  maternal  blood. 
Their  open  mouths  are  visible  at  the 
surface  of  the  membrane,  and  they 
soon  disappear,  after  making,  as  John 
Hunter  describes,  'a  twist  or  spiral 
turn  upon  themselves.'  These  decidual 
arteries  soon  teyninate  in  the  cavernous 
structure  of  the  placenta,  &c."  (Ibid.) 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  when 
Dr.  Lee  published  this  statement  in 
1842,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
explain  how,  in  his  six  dissections  of 
the  bodies  of  pregnant  women  per- 
formed ten  years  before,  he  had  missed 
seeing  "the  curling  arteries,  of  the 
size  of  crow* quills,"  passing  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta — how  he  then 


*  I  may  mention  in  this  p*ace  that  a  profes- 
sional fHend  of  mine,  most  intimately  arqnainted 
with  the  sabject,  who  has  examined  the  prepara- 
tions illnstrative  of  the  placenta  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Collections,  both  at  Olasfpow  and  London, 
gave  me  exactly  the  same  account  oi  them.  He 
says  decidedly  that  one  would  not  be  warranted 
in  drawing  conclusions  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  placenu  from  observations  made  upon 
these  prepamtiong. 
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ftdled  to  detect  the  raptored  extremities 
of  the  flame  on  the  uterine  surface  of 
fresh  placentas,  and  also  the  placental 
eells ;  and  by  what  process  he  arrived 
at  the  discoveiT  of  all  these  parts  at 
the  latter  period.  To  me  it  would  have 
been  peculiarly  gratifying  and  instruc- 
tire  if  he  had  done  so,  for  I  must  say 
that  in  1847 1  can  perceive  no  opening 
of  blood- veasels  on  the  uterine  surface 
of  the  placenta,  nor  can  I  discover 
those  cavities  which  have  been  called 
placental  cells. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  mentioning  that  Dr.  Lee's 
paper  quoted  above  contains  a  letter  to 
nim  from  Mr.  Owen,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  dissections  made  by  him  con- 
firmatory of  the  views  then  held  by 
Dr.  Lee.  He,  too,  has  since  explained 
all  this  away,  and  professed  himself 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Hunter's  general 
views  are  correct  in  the  main.  Con- 
trary even  to  what,  as  we  shall  ptre- 
sently  see,  is  the  established  opinion 
of  the  microscopists,  he  seems  to  admit 
the  existence  of  placental  cells. 

Period  TV.  —  Opinions  advanced  hjf 
Dutroehft,  Velpeau^  and  othen. 
We  ought  to  entertain  a  greater 
feeling  of  gratitude  than  I  suspect  we 
always  do  towards  our  Oallic  neighbours 
for  compelling  us  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge the  errors  into  which  the  Hun- 
ters had  led  us  respecting  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  for  explaining  to  us  the 
nature  of  imbibition  and  transudation 
through  membranes,  at  a  time  when 
we  had  fairiy  lost  all  knowledge  of 
these  processes.  I  agree,  indeed,  with 
Liebig  {Ainmal  Chemietry^  3d  edit 
p.  165,)  that  endoemoie  and  exotmoee 
are  little  else  but  different  names  for 
filtration  ;  but  undoubtedly  Dutrochet 
has  great  merit  for  having  recalled  at- 
tention to  these  phenomena  in  the  ani- 
mal firame,  and  for  having  investigated 
their  laws  at  a  time  when  complete  for- 
fietfulness  of  them  had  led  physiologists 
into  errors  of  the  most  senons  descrip- 
tion. Light  having  been  thus  generally 
diffused  over  physiological  subjects, 
Dutrochet,  Breschet,  and  Yelpeau, 
naturally  thought  of  reconsidering  the 
prevalent  doctrines  regarding  the  con- 
struction of  the  placenta,  and  the  mode 
of  communication  between  the  mother 
andfcBius^  Velpeau's  "Embryologie" 
is  one  of  the  most  important  works 
ever  published  on  this  subject,  and 


therefore  I  have  to  regret  that  I  cannot 
give  a  proper  exposition  of  bis  peculiar 
views  without  tne  plates,  which  con- 
stitute its  greatest  value.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  no  one  can  rise  firom  an 
examination  of  these  plates  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  if  theT 
are  carefully  and  faithfully  executed, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
they  are, it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  the  placenta  is  foimed 
bv  the  extension  of  the  villi  of  the 
chorion,  and  consequently  that  this 
organ  must  belong  exclusively  to  the 
foetal  apparatus.  I  would  refer  the 
reader  particularly  to  plate  vii.  fig.  1 ; 
plate  ix.  fig.  3;  plate  xi.  fig.  2;  and 
platexii.  fig.  1. 

The  principal  arguments  by  which 
Velpeau  eombats  the  doctrine  of  the 
Hunters,  that  the  placenta  is  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  from  the  mother 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  blood  to 
the  foetus,  are  the  following: — 1st  In 
extra-uterine  pregnancies  such  an 
arrangement  is-impossible.  2d.  The 
placenta  at  first  does  not  exist,  and 
even  until  the  third  month  it  consist! 
of  agglomerated  filaments  only,  and 
consequently  no  sinuses  can  exist 
between  its  lobules.  3d.  A  regular- 
formed  placenta  has  been  found  in 
connexion  with  a  fibrous  polypus  and 
hardened  portion  of  the  womb.  4th.  < 
Velpeau  has  seen  the  uterine  surface 
of  a  recently  delivered  female,  hard, 
leathery,  and  without  orifices.  (See 
further,  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 
Joum.  No.  118,  p.  174.)  Velpeau 
gives  two  figures  from  the  ^at  work 
of  W.  Hunter,  in  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  views  of  the  latter,  with  some 
interesting  observations  of  his  own. 
(See  Embryol.  plate  ix.  ^g.  5,  6.)  Of 
these  the  one  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  *Ms  formed  entirely  from  the 
imagination ;"  and  in  the  other,  what 
Hunter  gives  as  the  natnral  orifices  of 
vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  decidua 
lining  the  {ilacenta,  he  holds  to  be 
mere  lacerations, —  "sont  de  simples 
lacerations,  au  lieu  de  oonstituer  des 
orifices  naturels  comme  le  croit  I'ao- 
teur." 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the 
description  of  the  placenta  given  by- 
Mr.  John  Dalrymple,  of  Xondon, 
which  is  highlv  deserving  of  notice, 
as  being  perhaps  the  most  lucid, 
precise,  and  accurate  description  of  the 
organ,  as  usually  presented  to  us  at  the 
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fall  period  of  gestation^  wlueb  is  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  comfNise  of  medical 
literatoie.  The  following  extracts  will 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  his 
general  views : — "  The  umbilical  arte- 
lies^  after  dividing  and  passing  on  in  a 
convoluted  and  serpentine  form  over 
the  fostal  surface  of  the  placenta,  dip 
at  various  intervals  into  its  substance, 
there  dividing  and  subdividing  infi- 
nitely. The  trunks  are  eovesed  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ  by  the  fioBtal 
membranes,  and  each  branch,  as  it 
dips  into  the  thickness  of  the  tissue, 
cmrrieM  be/are  it  a  fold  of  ike  chorion," 
"The  whole  mass  of  Uie  placenta  is 
made  up  of  the  innumerable  ramifica^ 
tiona  of  the  arteries  terminating  in 
beautiful  coiled  and  convoluted  capil- 
laries, which  form  tufts  or  bouquets  at 
various  intervals;  these  finally  become 
continuous  with  the  minute  origins  of 
the  umbilical  vein,  which  returns  to 
the  fostiis  in  the  same  direction  that 
the  arteries  left,  vis.  coiled  and  twisted 
in  the  umbilical  cord,''  "  The  chorion 
constitutes  by  division  into  processes 
tme  villi,  and  each  villus  contains  a 
tortuous  capillary,  which,  entering  &om 
tiie  aiterial  side,  leaves  by  the  ve- 
non&"  "  The  uterine  surface  of  the 
placenta  is  eovered  by  decidua." 
^Tkere  «r<  no  disiinet  or  dejinod  eelU 
eomitiiuiimg  «  maternal  poriton  of  ike 
plaeenitL.  *  *  The  interstices  be- 
tween the  villi  have  been  usually  but 
improperly  called  the  cells  of  the 
placenta."  « In  the  placenta  must  go 
on  a  double  interchange  of  fluids,  for 
the  blood  returned  to  this  organ  by  the 
arteries  is  unfitted  for  a  second  circu- 
lation through  the  embryo,— at  Least, 
this  is  true  in  part,  if  not  cntiiely. 
Hence,  when  the  blood,  ot  nutrient 
material  of  the  blood,  brought  by  the 
uterine  arteries,  and  previously  aerated 
by  the  mother,  enters  by  emdaamoee 
tbe  absorbent  capillaries  of  the  fmtal 
villi,  that  i^ion  of  tbe  fbetal  blood 
which  requires  the  action  of  ovgen 
escapes  by  exoemoee,  and  returns  by 
the  nterine  sinuses  and  veins  to  the 
maternal  part"* 


*  I  woidd  ahobecto  call  attentios  to  the  fbl. 
nag  obKrvationa  contained  in  the  tame  nu 
r :— «•  It  baa  been  observed  by  some  anatomiato 
the  aterhie  veina  are  fined  by  iniectiona 
— ^  in  by  tbe  nnbfHcal  arteries.  The  ex- 
0D  of  fhia  phenomenon  Is  suAciently  easy  j 
me  tafted  Tim  are  rery  delicate,  and  it  not  un- 
frnivwiifly  happens  that  the  injection  bnrsta 
tbe  isoTcnne  of  the  chorion,  and  so  escapes  intd* 
the  mtera&ea  between  the  viffi,  which  have 


This  description  is  so  remarkabhr 
clear,  so  devoid  of  mystification,  ana, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  is  so  much 
in  accordance  with  my  own  observa* 
tions  made  with  the  microscope,  as  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  placenta  consists 
entirely  of  a  congeries  of  the  umbilical 
vessels,  strengthened  by  some  fibrous 
matter,  and  enveloped  in  a  fold  of  the 
chorion,  and  having  nothing  matemid 
in  its  structure  further  than  a  thin 
pellicle  called  the  decidua,  formed  no 
doubt  from  a  gelatinous  exudation 
poured  out  by  the  vessels  of  the  uterus. 
It  agrees  so  well,  moreover,  with  the 
above-mentioned  descriptions  given 
by  Malpighi  and  Munro,  the  one  two 
hundred,  and  the  other  at  least  one 
hundred  years  ago,  that  no  one  can 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  coinci- 
dence cannot  be  otherwise  accounted 
for  but  upon  the  supposition  that  each 
of  these  eminent  anatomists  described 
appearances  as  he  had  remarked  them, 
and,  unlike  too  many  others  who  have 
handled  the  same  subject,  did  not 
allow  his  mental  vision  to  be  per- 
verted by  the  mists  of  prejudice  and 
hypothesis. 

And  now  we  find  that  our  investi- 
gations have  brought  as  back  again  at 
the  end  of  this,  tl^  foorth  stage  of  our 
progress,  to  exactly  the  same  conclu- 
sions as  those  we  had  arrived  at,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  stage,  namely, 
that  the  placenta  is  altogether  a  foetal 
organ,  and  that  there  is  no  vascular 
connexion  between  it  and  the  uterus. 

Period  Y. — Opinions  held  by  the  advo^ 
cates  of  the  cell-iheory  at  ihe  present 
iime. 

There  never  occurred,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  within  so  brief  a 
period,such  a  revolution  in  any  physical 
science  as  has  been  produced  in  phy- 

been  nsually  bnt  moat  improperly  catted  the  cells 
of  the  placenta.  If  the  injection  so  escapes,  it 
will  easily  find  ita  way,  alter  diatendinr  the 
sponfry  mass,  into  the  uterine  sinuses,  and  thus 
fill  ttie  nterine  veina.  On  the  other  hamj^ 
onlaand  fluid  thrown  idto  either  of  the  nterine 
arteries  or  veina  will  distend  the  placenu  or 
sponiry  interapaoes,  and  if  the  foetal  tufts  be 


by  tbe  dlatenaion  or  force  of  the  mani- 
pulation, some  of  it  will  enter  the  broken  extre- 
mities of  the  foetal  vessels,'*  &c.  There  ia  an 
interestinfi:  VtiVer  in  No.  86  ot  the  Edinbnnrh 
Medical  and  durffical  Joaraal,  on  the  Maternal 
FoBtai  Circulation,  by  Dr.  Wilhama,  from  which 
it  appears  how  very  fallacious  all  attempta  to 
ascertain  the  minute  structure  of  the  placenta 
by  means  of  injectiona  have  ffenendly  proved. 
Dr.  Monroes  Essay,  referred  to  above,  likewiae 
contains  ntany  sutements  and  remarks  all  lead- 
ing to  the  same  coocloiion. 
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Biology  lately  by  the  celebrated  dis- 
covery of  Swann  and  Sleideh^iregarding 
the  functional  office  of  the  c^lT  in  the 
formation  of  all  organic  substances. 
A  scholar  who  is  conversant  with  the 
old  atomic  theory  of  Democritus  and 
Epicarus,*  who  taught  that  all  things 
are  originally  formed  of  atoms,  might 
fancy  he  saw  it  revived  when  he  finds 
that  the  microscope  actually  shows 
that  all  organic  substances  are  com- 
posed of  molecules  surrounded  by  thin 
films,  namely,  of  nucUaied  cells.  Few 
persons  who  have  any  pretensions  to 
an  acquaintance  with  natural  science 
can  require  to  be  told  that  all  the 
Structures  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  are  now  held  to  be  originally 
formed  from  these  cells.  It  is  also 
well  known  with  what  enthusiasm 
this  discovery  was  received,  and  with 
what  eaf^emess  all  subjects  connected 
with  animal  and  vegetable  physiology 
have  been  re-explored,  with  the  hopes 
of  deriving  additional  illustration  to 
them  from  the  lights  generally  diffused 
by  this  brilliant  discovery.  It  was 
not  to  be  suppcraed  that  the  placenta 
would  be  overlooked  in  the  general 
survey,  and  accordingly  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Teutonic  microscopists 
were  not  slow  in  announcing  to  the 
literary  world  the  new  discoveries 
which  they  had  made  in  this  interest- 
ing field  of  investigation.  The  foremost 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  thi^  way 
were  Weber,  Wagner,  and  Baer,  whose 
descriptions  of  the  placenta  certainly 
form  a  most  extraordinary  contrast  to 
those  which  we  have  just  been  consi- 
dering. I  roust  now  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  reader,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  I  can,  a  distinct  notion  of 
the  views  lately  promulgated  by  Weber 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
human  placenta.  (See  Wagner's 
Physioloj^  by  Dr.  R.  Willis,  Note, 

He  illustrates  his  idea  of  the  pla- 
centa by  the  following  comparison  of 
it  to  a  sponge:  '*The  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  sponge  corresponds  with  and  repre- 
aents  the  branchinj^  subdivisions  of 
the  chorion,  and  their  uniting  medium 
derived  from  the  decidua ;  the  cavities 
and  interspaces  of  the  sponge,  how- 
ever, represent  the  passages  in  which 
the  blood  of  the  mother  flows  •  • 
The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  uterus  open 

«*  ^i"*  pwticntor  DfogviMt  Uertiiu,  in  Vita 
Bmocritif  and  Lncretiiu,  De  JUrum  Aahira, 


at  once  into  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  placenta."  He  says  elsewhere 
(p.  201),  '*that  the  artenes  and  veins 
of  the  uterus,  the  channels  of  the 
mother's  blood,  penetrate  in  great  titfin- 
ber$  into  the  placenta,  and  are  dis- 
tributed  throughout  its  substance  in 
such  wise,  that  every  one  of  its  mi- 
nutest lobules  has  a  canal  carrying  the 
blood  of  the  mother,  and  so  comes  in 
contact  with  the  vessels  in  which  the 
blood  of  the  embryo  is  flowing.  The 
umbilical  vessels  of  the  embryo  divide 
in  the  manner  of  a  tree,  into  very  nu- 
merous and  minute  branches,  which 
finally  turn  round,  forming  loops  and 
anastomoses,  and  again  collect  into 
larger  and  fewer  branches,  which  at 
length  unite  into  a  single  trunk,  and 
form  the  umbilical  vein.  The  whole 
placenta,  and  therefore  every  individual 
lobuUf  eonsiiti  of  two  distinct  parts, 
the  one  a  continuation  of  the  chorion 
and  vessels  of  the  embryo,  and  the  other 
a  continuation  of  the  membrana  ife- 
cidua,  and  vessels  of  the  uterus"^ 
Baer's  description  is  to  the  same  ef- 
fect :  he  says,  "  by  the  growth  of  the 
vessels  of  the  nteVus  into  the  decidua 
serotina  this  is  transformed  into  the 
placenta.  That  vessels  pass  from  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  into  the  placenta  has 
been  long  hnown  and  admitted;  but  in 
regard  to  the  form  and  mode  of  this 
passage  or  transference,  opinions  still 
vary.  //  was  long  believed  with  Hunter 
that  thef  passed  into  cavities.  In  more  1 
recent  times  there  appeared  a  growing 
disposition  to  regard  these  spaces  as 
enlarged  veins  with  extremely  thin 
walls,  a  structure  which  is  assigned  to 
them  btf  many  others,  and  particularly 
by  E.  Weber :'\    He  professes  himself 

*  Wagner'aowii  acooant  of  the  oriirin  of  tbe 
placenta  is  madi  the  aame.  He  clearly  derivea 
the  oririn  of  it  from  the  decidua,  that  it  to  aav 
from  toe  ntenia  (p.  199.) 

t  Tlie  foUowinf  experiment  is  the  only  pod- 
tiYe  proof  aUted  by  Weber  in  aapport  of  his 
hypothesis  :  **  If  the  uterine  surface  o'  a  very 
fresh  placenta,  that  has  not  been  pot  into  water, 
be  moistened  with  a  stronir  solotion  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  in  alcohoL  in  order  to  coagulate  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  blood  still  contained  in 
it,  and  the  whole  placenta  be  then  soaked  in  a 
weaker  solution  of  the  same  kind,  the  whole  of  the 
maternal  blood  that  remained  in  the  apacea  be- 
tween the  divisions  of  the  chorion  will  be  found 
coa^lated ;  even  in  the  laii^er  lacerated  veina 
which  have  Just  passed  from  the  uterus  into  the 
placenta,  coagohited  blood  will  be  found ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  veins  open  into  the 
interspaces  mentioned,  will  be  seen,  and  the 
course  of  the  maternal  blood  durinc  life  be  fonnd 
indicated."  I  have  repeated  this  experiment 
wiUi  the  utmost  possible  care,  but  have  faUed 
to  detect  the  appearances  described  by  Weber. 
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inclined  to  agree  with  Weber,  but 
owns  that  since  be  had  become  ac- 
qoainted  with  Dr.  R.  Lee's  views  "  he 
nod  had  no  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  nature  for  a  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion." Weber,  in  like  manner,  al- 
tiiongh  he  delivers  his  extraordinary 
account  of  the  placenta  in  a  strain  of 
the  gpieatest  self-confidence,  artlessly 
lets  it  out  that,  "  Seiler  believed  him- 
self autkorited  to  conclude  that  no 
vessel*  from  the  mother  petietrate  the 
placenta,  hut  that  the  maternal  veueU 
onJbf  come  into  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  placenta  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  uterus,**  Since,  then,  it  would 
appear  that  one  portion  of  the  German 
pnysiologists  hold  that  the  placenta  is 
mainly  formed  from  the  vessels  of  the 
mother^  while  others  maintain  that  the 
uterine  vessels  do  not  enter  into  the 
structure  of  it  at  all,  it  must  surely  be 
admitted  that  professional  opinions  in 
Germany,  on  this  important  subject, 
are  at  present  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition."*  We  shall  turn  our  atten- 
tion, ttien,  to  the  examination  of  what 
has  been  doing  in  this  department,  of 
late  years,  by  the  microscopists  of  our 
own  country. 

[To  be  contiiraed.] 


OK  THB  AMOUNT  OV  SULPHUR  AND  PHOS* 
PBOaUS  BXC&BTSD  IN  AN  UNOXIDISBO 
8TATB. 

From  a  aeries  of  well-devised  experiments 
on  these  subjects,  Dr.  Ronalds  concludes 
that  from  three  to  five  grains  of  sulphur  pass 
off  daily  by  the  urine  in  some  other  com- 
bination than  as  sulphuric  acid,  and  that 
these  three  to  five  grains  amdunt  to  about 
one-fonrtfa  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphur 
excreted  by  the  kidneys.  In  what  state  the 
flulphor  exists,  Dr.  Ronalds  has  been  hitherto 
mable  to  determine.  He  has  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  precipitates  produced  in 
mine  by  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  af- 
ter the  separation  of  the  sulphates  by  barytes, 
and  the  colouring  matter  obtained  by  Scherer, 
contain  only  traces  of  this  constituent,  and 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  found  in  the  liquid 
.eotttaining  the  urea,  which  remains  on  the 
separation  of  the  precipitate  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead.  As  Dr.  Ronalds  has  i nstituU^d  com- 
paratively few  analyses  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining the  phosphorus,  and  is  understood 
to  be  still  prosecuting  this  subject,  we  shall 
defer  any  further  notice  of  his  investigations 
to  our  next  Report."— ZV.  Day^s  Report 
em  Ckemishy,  1847. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  AUGUST  28.  1847. 

Our  readers  will  probably  remember, 
that  in  January  last,  Mr.  Duncombe, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
brought  forward  certain  charges  of 
cruelty,  and  neglect  against  the  medi- 
cal  officer  of  the  Hulks  at  Woolwich/^' 
Eight  cases  were  specially  enumerated ; 
and  after  entering  into  the  most  re- 
volting details  respecting  them,  the 
honourable  gentleman  said  that  ^  con- 
duct more  brutal  (than  that  of  Mr. 
Bossey)  could  not  possibly  be  de- 
scribed or  conceived."  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
result  of  the  recent  investigation  in- 
stituted by  Government,  we  are  desirous 
of  putting  on  record  some  other  state- 
ments made  at  this  period  by  Mr. 
Duncombe.  It  is  not  a  question  which 
affects  Mr.  Bossey  merely,  but  it  in- 
volves all  those  members  of  the  pro- 
fession who  have  the  misfortune  to 
hold  Government  appointments.  They 
will  perceive,  as  we  stated  in  our 
former  article,  how  easily  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  medical  officer  may  be  da- 
maged,— ^nny,  irretrievably  ruined,  by 
privileged  ex  parte  statements ;— and 
how  little  he  can  hope  for  redress  in 
the  event  of  his  innocence  being 
proved,— either  from  the  "honourable" 
member  who  acts  as  accuser,  or  from 
the  Government,  to  whom  he  has  a 
right  to  look  for  protection. 

During  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
29ih  of  January  last,  Sir  George  Grey 
expressed  his  disbelief  that  a  gentle- 
man, holding  the  office  of  surgeon, 
could  be  guilty  of  the  conduct  which 
had  been  alleged  against  him;  and 
another  honourable  member,  probably 

•  See  our  last  volome,  p.  S89. 
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having  some  misgivings  from  the  re- 
sult of  former  popular  accusatioiJb 
made  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  said  that 
the  ^  honourable  member  for  Finsbnry 
was  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  making 
adeaptandum  statements,  which,  upon 
investigation,  did  not  appear  to  be  so 
well  founded  as  they  oiight  to  he.*'  This, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  a  very 
mild  parliamentary  way  of  suggesting 
a  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Buncombe's  charges;  and  th6  neces- 
sity for  this  caution  in  receiving  ex- 
parte  statements,  has  been,  we  think, 
most  fully  justified  by  the  evidence 
given  at  the  recent  investigation.  It 
was  intimated  to  Mr.  Duncombe  that 
there  should  have  been  a  private  com- 
munication with  Government  in  the 
first  instance,  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  inquired  into,  before  grave 
charges,  involving  ruin  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  medical  officer,  were  publicly 
made  in  a  privileged  place,  and  circu- 
lated in  a  privileged  form  by  what 
are  called  "the  ordinary  channels  of 
information" : — ^but  this  does  not  appear 
to  have  suited  the  purpose  of  the  hon. 
member.  He  said,  "  all  that  the  house 
had  a  right  to  require  from  a  member 
was,  that  he  should  make  out  a  primA 
facie  case  for  inquiry :  if  the  inquiry 
failed  to  substantiate  his  statement,  the 
disgrace  must  rest  with  him**  •  • 
An  hon.  member  (Sir  W.  James)  had 
alleged  that  his  statements  were  not 
borne  out  by  facts,  when  they  were 
submitted  to  investigation.  "  Now  no 
one  could  take  more  pains  than  he  did, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  cases  which 
were  brought  before  the  house."  On 
a  subsequent  occasion  we  find  the 
honourable  gentleman  using  the  fol- 
lowing language :  "  he  could  say,  with 
xegard  to  the  statements  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  make  to  the  house,  that  he  had 
understated  his  case  (hear,  hear) — that 
a  complaint  was  made  against  him  that 
fae  had  only    half-stated  the  cruelty 


with  which  those  persons  were  treated." 
•  •  •  He  repeated,  "  he  was 
prepared  to  prove  all  he  had  stated  as 
to  the  treatment  of  those  convicts,  if 
the  house  would  give  him  a  committee^ 
or  put  him  on  a  commission  of  inquiry 
fairly,  honestly,  and  impartially  con- 
stituted, to  investigate  the  case." 
Waiving,  for  the  present,  the  question 
whether  a  commission  can  ever  be  fair, 
honest,  or  impartial,  at  which  an  ac- 
cuser, who  has  already  prejudged  a 
case,  is  allowed  to  be  present  as  one  of 
the  judges,  we  shall  proceed  to  try  Mr. 
Buncombe's  allegations  by  his  own 
standard.  Medical  men  who  hold 
government  appointments  will  thereby 
have  a  good  opportunity  of  learning 
what  is  the  Parliamentary  prima  facias 
of  a  case  for  inquiry  into  the  profes- 
sional treatment  of  Uieir  patients.  The 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  na- 
merous  prisons  and  Poor  Law  Unions 
may  hereby  learn  to  appreciate  the 
true  nature  of  one  branch  of  Parlia- 
mentary privilege, — i.  e.  of  circulating, 
by  means  of  the  daily  press,  charges 
which,  if  published  by  members  in 
their  private  capacity,  would  infal- 
libly expose  them  to  an  action  for 
libel  with  the  certainty  of  heavy 
damages,— and  of  escaping  scot-free 
from  all  responsibility  in  the  event  of 
these  charges  turning  out  to  be  false 
and  unfounded.  An  hon.  member  lias 
only  to  volunteer  to  take  upon  himself 
"  the  disgrace"  that  would  result  from 
a  failure  in  substantiating  his  state- 
ment ;  he  has  only  to  declare  that  he 
had  understated  his  case — ^that  he  had 
but  half-stated  the  cruelty,  &c. :  the 
daily  press,  privileged  in  this  respect, 
has  then  merely  to  circulate  the  libel- 
lous charges;  and  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary report  is  published,  the  ho- 
nourable accuser  and  the  daily  press 
have  only  coolly  to  pass  the  matter 
over  without  apology,  retractation,  or 
explanation,  and  the  matter  is  at  an 
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end !  The  public  think  modi  more  of 
the  charges  originally  made,  than  of 
the  ditgrace  which  ought  to  fell  on 
the  person  who  fails  to  prove  thenii  or 
of  the  unfair  dealing  of  the  eondue* 
tors  of  those  journals  who  circulate 
the  libels,  but  refuse  to  do  common 
justice  by  publishing  the  results  of  a 
^Temment  inquiry. 

In  entering  upon  this  question,  we 
wish  to  state  at  once,  that  the  GoYcm- 
ment  report  shews  the  necessity  for 
great  improvements  in  the  medical  and 
moral  management  of  the  convicts  at 
the  Hulks.  It  would  be  altogether 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  examine  the 
copious  details  which  are  here  spread 
over  509  folio  pages,  and  are  comprised 
in  the  answers  made  by  the  various 
witnesses  to  13,326  questions!  This 
is  not  the  question  before  us.  We  have 
at  present  merely  to  deal  with  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  charges  against  the  medical 
officer,  Mr.  Bossey.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion^ before  this  inquiry  was  com- 
menced, we  stated  our  firm  conviction, 
from  the  prima  fades  of  the  case  upon 
which  Mr.  Duneombe  relied  for  a  con- 
trary result,  that  the  medical  officer 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  these 
charges  were  false,  scandalous,  and 
unfounded ;  and  that  his  secret  accuser 
(a  discontented  convict)  was  not  a 
person  upon  whose  testimony  any 
Court  of  Justice,  or  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  would  rely.  We  shall  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  how  far  our  pre- 
dictions have  been  borne  out  by  the 
official  report. 

We  may  premise  that  Captain  Wil- 
lisms,  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  who 
was  appointed  to  conduct  this  inquiry, 
was  evidently,  from  the  report,  much 
more  favourably  disposed  to  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  than  to  Mr.  Bossey.  While  he 
admits  that  the  charges  are  unfounded, 
and  therefore  that  Mr.  Bossey  has  been 
most  unjustly  accused,  he,  m  it  appears 
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^  to  US,  goes  out  of  his  way  as  a  judge,  to 
compliment  Mr.  Duneombe,  "  for  the 
courtly    and    deference    personally 
evinced  to  him !"    Mr.  Duneombe  was 
allowed  to  watch  the  case  for  the  prose« 
cution,  and  to  examine  and  cross-exa« 
mine  witnesses  as  he  pleased.  The  medi« 
cal  officer  was  no  match  for  his  accuser 
in  this  respect ;  and  Captain  Williams 
sternly  refused  an  application  made  by 
Mr.  Bossey  to  be  permitted  to  employ 
counsel;  although  the  whole  case  rested 
upon  the  credibility  of  witnesses  and 
the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  their 
statements  !    It  must  be  obvious  that 
an  astute  man,  by  no  means  unac- 
quainted with  the  technicalities  of  the 
law,  and  possessing  the  power  of  se- 
lecting his  witnesses   and  arranging 
the  evidence  in  the  best  light,  would 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  a 
professional  man  wholly  unskilled  ia 
these  matters.    Sir  George  Grey  and 
Captain  Williams  conceded  every  pos- 
sible advantage  to  Mr.  Duneombe,  by 
allowing  him,  not  only  a  full  power  of 
examining  any  witnesses  he  pleased  ia 
his  own  way,  but  of  calling  for  books, 
papers,  records,  returns,  and  even  of 
tugyeiting    any    matter    of  inquiry ! 
If,  with  all  these  advantages,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  statements  one 
after  the  other,  and  his  principal  wit- 
ness and  convict-correspondent,  TFt/« 
/tarn  Mawman  Brown,  was,  in  the  end, 
proved  guilty  of  falsehood  and  ma- 
licious misrepresentation,  we  think  it 
must  be  pretty  clear  that  the  prima 
faciei  of  a  case  for  a  parliamentary 
charge  tending  to  ruin  the  reputation 
of  a   medical   officer   may   be    very 
slight  indeed ! 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  case  which  we 
propose  to  examine,  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Bossey  was  accused  by  Mr.  Dun- 
eombe with  falsifying  the  medical 
returns  of  mortality.  In  his  place  in 
Parliament,  on  the  28tb  January  last^ 
the  hon.  member  said— 
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"  From  all  the  reports  which  he  (Mr. 
Buncombe)  had  received,  it  appeared 
that  the  cruelty  exercised  was  so  ex- 
cessive, the  medical  treatment  was  so 
brutal,  the  manner  in  which  the  pri- 
soners were  treated  when  alive,  as  well 
as  when  dead,  was  such,  that  it  was 
utterly  disgraceful  to  a  civilised  and 
Christian  country.  Credit  was  taken 
in  the  returns  for  a  mortality  in  1845 
of  only  11  prisoners  from  Milbank 
Prison,  which  was  contrasted  with  the 
mortality  in  the  Penitentiaxy  of  Phila- 
delphia and  in  Milbank  Prison.  But, 
from  a  return  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  that 
morning,  it  appeared  that  instead  of  i  1 
prisoners  dying  in  1845  on  board  the 
Warrior,  which  was  a  convict  ship  as 
well  as  the  Justitia,  there  were  28  who 
died  in  that  year  from  Milbank  Prison 
alone.  Yet  Mr.  Bossey  took  credit  for 
the  smaller  number.  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  such  a  case  as  this  had  not 
Deen  discovered  before  P" 

We  need  hardly  say,  that  to  publicly 
charge  a  medical  officer,  employed 
under  Government,  with  misstating  in 
his  official  returns,  the  mortality  among 
those  who  were  placed  under  his  care, 
is  about  as  grave  an  accusation  as  could 
weir  be  made.  This  matter  was  fully 
inquired  into,  and  Captain  Williams 
reports  upon  it  in  the  following 
terms  ;— 

"  This  allegation,  attributing  a  wilful 
misstatement  of  the  mortality  to  Mr. 
Bossey,  it  unbounded :  it  has  its  origin 
in  a  muapprehetuian  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Buncombe,  of  the  Reports  made  by 
Mr.  Bossey  to  the  Superintendent, 
dated  January  24, 1846,  the  particulars 
of  which  will  be  found  at  page  373."* 

On  turning  to  page  373,  we  find  the 
facts  clearly  enough  detailed,  easily 
intelligible  to  one  who  has  only  an 
ordinary  acquaintance  with  decimals 
and  statistics ;  and  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Bossey  in  his  evidence, — '*  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  has  since  accepted  my  explana- 
tion of  its  correctness." 

We  have  here  a  specimen  of  the  pains 
*  Report,  p.  sdT. 


,  taken  by  Mr.  Duncombe  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  before  making  and  causing  to  be 
circulated  through  the  public  pressp 
such  a  serious  accusation.  A  previous 
communication  with  Mr.  Bossey ,or  even 
with  Sir  George  Grey,  would justas  easily 
have  removed  Mr.  Buncombe's  mis- 
apprehension, as  the  inquiry  instituted 
by  Captain  Williams !  It  is  also  a  fair 
representation  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
case  may  be  understated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  !  Some  men  may,  it  is 
true,  easily  mistake  the  results  of  statis- 
tical inquiries,  and,  in  consequence, 
bring  charges  against  others  which 
may  prove  to  have  no  other  foundation 
than  in  their  own  misapprehension  of 
the  facts.  When,  however,  they  pos- 
sess the  power  of  working  such  infinite 
mischief,  by  leading  to  the  privileged 
circulation  through  the  daily  press  of 
the  most  injurious  statements,  it  be- 
hoves them  to  use  especial  caution  in 
making  them ;  and  if  perchsnce  they 
have  been  led  into  error,  and  have 
thus  inflicted  injury  on  a  professional 
man,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are 
bound  in  honour  to  make  an  ample 
retractation  in  as  public  a  manner  as  the 
charge  was  made.  Has  Mr.  Bossey's 
accuser  done  this  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  falsified  returns  which  were 
thus  proved  and  admitted  by  himself 
some  months  since,  to  be  true  F  The 
answer  is,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
cases  which  we  have  yet  to  bring  before 
our  readers,  he  allowed  the  session  of 
Parliament  to  close  without  acknow- 
ledging his  mistake,  or  offering  any 
apology  whatever  to  the  medical  officer, 
whom  he  had  thus  publicly  wronged ! 
The  daily  press  has  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  as  the  popular  side  of  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be  that  which  supposes 
that  these  horrors  are  really  perpetrated 
by  medical  men  in  convict- prisons  and 
poor-law  unions !  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  medical  press  to  place  the  facts 
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in  their  true  light.  When  a  gross 
injury  has  been  inflicted  even  upon 
the  most  humble  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
support  against  injustice,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  medical  press  to  afford. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the 
following  number. 

iiebuM. 


A  Treatue  on  the  Structure,  Diseoies, 
and  Injuriee  of  the  Btood-veueU ; 
with  Statistical  Deduetiona:  being 
the  EiMay  to  which  the  Jachtonian 
Prize  for  the  Year  1844  wa$  awarded 
hg  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England.  With  numerous  Addi- 
tions. By  Edwards  Crisp,  M.R.C.S. 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  354.  London : 
ChnrchiU.    1847. 

Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
Treatise  on  tne  "  Injuries  and  Diseases 
of  Arteries,"  which  was  brought  out  in 
1830 — fifteen  years  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  Hodgson's  celebrated 
"Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Arteries 
and  Veins," — a  large  number  of  patho- 
logists and  practical  physicians  and 
surgeons  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
investigating  and  describing  the  most 
important  diseases  and  injuries  to 
which  the  blood-Tessel  system  is  ex- 
posed. Many  new  and  extremely 
valuable  facts  have  thus  been  recorded 
in  the  various  medical  periodicals  of 
£nrope  durine  the  last  seventeen 
years,  which  facts  no  author  has,  as 
yet,  been  enterprising  enough  to  blend 
into  a  complete  system.  This  is  some- 
what to  be  regretted,  as,  however 
valuable  and  meritorious  the  present 
standard  works  on  these  subjects  may 
have  been  at,  and  for  some  years  after, 
the  time  of  their  publication,  they  do 
not  represent  at  all  fairly  the  know- 
ledge now  possessed  by  the  generality 
of  pathologists  with  reference  to  the 
diseases  of  the  blood-vessel  system ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood that  many  of  their  leading  doc- 
trines are  perfectly  erroneous.  We 
trusted  to  find  this  deficiency  fully 
supplied  in  the  work  before  us,  know- 
ing that  its  author  has  been  lon^  dis- 
tinguished for  his  laborious  addiction 


to  pathological  research ;  but  we  mus^ 
confess,  that,  upon  perusing  Mr.  Crispy 
treatise,  we  were  disappointed  in  this 
expectation:  valuable  and  interesting 
as  It  in  many  respects  is,  it  does  not  by 
any  means  fairly  represent  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  structural  and  patholo^cai  ana- 
tomy of  the  arteries  and  veins.  This 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  author's 
having  principally  confined  himself  to 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  upon 
these  subjects, — a  plan  which,  while  it 
has  prevented  the  work  from  assuming 
precisely  the  character  of  a  compilation, 
has  detracted  from  its  utility,  without  at 
hU  adding  to  its  originality.  The  de- 
scription of  the  structures  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  is  brief,  and,  in  many  respects, 
defective  and  erroneous.  The  same 
remark  must  also  be  applied  to  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  pathological 
observations  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  work :  those  devoted  to  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  aneurism  are  especially 
curt  and  imperfect.  The  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  treatise 
is  also  by  no  means  good :  this  is  par- 
ticularly displayed  in  the  Table  at 
p.  235,  in  which  abstracts  of  551  cases 
of  internal  and  external  aneurismy 
selected  from  the  medical  journals,  are 
given  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
arrangement.  Such  a  table  might  have 
been  rendered  highly  useful  for  re- 
ference by  a  simple  classification  of 
the  cases;  but,  as  they  now  appear, 
without  any  order  or  distinction,  they 
will  be  found  as  little  as  possible  availa- 
ble for  statistical  purposes.  Apart, 
however,  from  these  faults,  Mr.  Crisp's 
treatise  presents  many  features  of  im- 
portance and  interest ;  and  we  would 
especially  refer  our  readers  to  the  sur- 
gical remarks  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  external  aneurism :  these  are  chiefly 
deduced  from  the  table  above  referred 
to,  and  from  the  writings  of  modern 
authors.  The  following  extracts  will 
afford  fair  examples  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  :— 

'*  Retnm  of  pulsation  in  the  sac  after  the 
operation  has  occurred  in  a  few  cases," 
(reference  is  here  made  to  seven  instances  in 
the  Table),  "  and  has  arisen  probably  from 
the  blood  finding  its  way  into  the  sac  through 
other  channels  than  the  main  trunk.  Thus 
it  has  happened  in  high  division  of  the 
femoral,"  (two  cases  referred  to),  "  and  also 
where  a  large  branch  communicated  with 
the  artery  or  sac  below  the  ligature.    In 
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nMDj  cMcs  pultitioii  Iwi  6ziitod  fw  •  few 
cbji  md  aftenrards  diMppeared  fpaiiU- 
monsly,  or  hj  prenare.  Caie  125  it  a 
good  eiample  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be  de- 
ziTed  from  methodical  bandaging  in  tbete 
faft*'tMT.  In  the  mnieaoa  of  St.  George'a 
Hospital  I  haTO  examined  an  interesting 
example  of  popliteal  anenrism  operated 
upon  by  Sir  B.  Brodie  (May,  1839),  in 
whiA  pnlaation  ceased  in  the  tumor  after 
the  operation :  it  reappeared  in  six  months, 
disappeared  for  some  time,  and  returned 
again.  '  For  twelTe  months  the  tumor 
gradually  increased,  and  became  as  large  as 
■n  ostrich's  egg:  it  was  solid,  and  no  sound 
nor  pulsation  could  be  detscted  in  it.  For 
a  time  it  remained  stationary;  but  a  few 
months  before  the  man's  death  (whidi  oc- 
eiirred  from  phthisis  in  Jaly  1843)  the 
tumor  decreased  in  siie.  The  swdling, 
whieh  was  the  sixe  of  the  head  of  a  full- 
growB  foetus,  presented  the  charsoteristic 
layers  of  coagulated  blood  observed  in  aneu- 
risms which  have  been  cured.  After  the 
tumor  began  to  increase,  sereral  experienced 
tnrgeons  supposed  it  to  be  of  malignant 
growth.'  " 

The  following  passage,  we  believe, 
contains  the  most  ample  information 
that  has  been  collected  relative  to  the 
time  at  which  ligatures  usually  separate, 
where  the  large  arteries  have  been 
■ecured,  in  cases  of  external  aneu- 
rism:— 

'*  The  following  is  the  time  of  separation 
of  150  ligatures  from  arteries  tied  for  the 
eure  of  aneurism,  nearly  all  of  them  sponta- 
neous. The  numbers  are  given  as  well  as 
the  averages,  as  by  this  means  the  reader 
will  be  letter  able- to  form  a  correct  in- 
ference. Fractions  are  omitted.  It  must 
be  recollected,  that,  when  a  ligature  does 
not  come  away  until  a  long  time  after  the 
operation,  it  is  generally  separated  from  the 
artery,  and  only  retained  by  the  surrounding 
granulations. 

"  Common  iliac,  18,  35. 

"  Internal  Uifec,  21,  42. 

«*  External  Uiae,  13,  14,  14,  15,  15, 15, 
16.  16,  16,  16,  17,  17,  17,  19,  21,  21,  21, 
21,  22.  22,  22,  23,  24,  24,  28,  29,  29,  31, 
34,  42,  42,  56.     Average,  22  days. 

"  Femoral,  10,  11,  11,  11.  11,  12,  12, 
12,  13.  13,  13,  13,  13,  14.  14,  14,  14.  14. 
14,  15,  15,  15.  15,  15,  16,  16,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  22,  22,  22.  22,  23,  23,  23,  24, 
24,  26.  27,  28.  29,  29.  29.  29.  31,  31,  33, 
36,  40,  45.     Average.  18  days.* 

"  Sabclavian,  10,  11,  12,  12,  12,  13,  13, 

«  It  will  be  observed  here,  that,  out  of  M 
cases,  there  was  only  one  in  which  the  ligature 
actually  Beparated  at  the  precise  average  period 
of  18  days  ^— a  forcible  illuatration  of  the  com- 
parative inutUity  of  statistical  data  when  drawn 
nom  a  small  number  of  cases.— Rbv. 


13, 13,  13, 14,  15,  15,  15,  15,  16, 16,  17 » 

17. 18,  18,  20,  20,  20,  20,  21,  22,  27,  31> 
43.    Average,  17  days. 

"  Carotid,  8,  11, 11,  IS,  14, 15,  16,  17» 

19. 19,  20,  90,  21,  22,  25,  26,  26,  26,  31. 
33,  48.    Average,  21  days. 

<«  Brachial,  9,  11,  12,  12, 13, 16, 18,  28. 
Average,  14  days.'' 

Mr.  Crisp  has  collected  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information  with  re- 
ference to  the  influence  of  climate  ia 
the  production  of  arterial  disease.  The 
following  passage  is  curious,  and 
should  lead  to  further  inquiry  upon  the 
subject  I — 

*'  JBmI  JiMiiM.— The  foUowiog  interestii« 
inlbrmatioa  I  obtained  from  my  friend,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Webber,  late  Surgeoa-Superintendent 
in  the  Colonial  Emigration  Serrioe. 

**  With  respeet  to  tiie  inquiries  yon 
wished  me  to  make  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
eased heart  and  arteries,  I  am  sorry  they 
have  not  resulted  in  the  acquirement  of  any 
positive  information ;  the  few  facts  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  being  almost  entirely  of 
a  negative  character.  Among  the  nativea 
here,  including  the  Parsees,  as  well  as  the 
Hindoos,  aneurism  appears  to  be,  if  not 
altogether  unknown,  a  disease  of  the  rarest 
occurrenee;  organic  diKase  of  the  heart 
aknost  equally  so.  I  say,  'almost,'  be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  my  researches,  I  met 
with  several  cases  recorded  under  the  head 
of  '  asthma,'  some  of  which,  I  suspect,  were 
complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
although  that  question  seems  to  have  beea 
left  untou<^ed  in  the  details.  I  twice 
visited  the  prineipal  native  hospital  of 
Bombay,  which  is  situaSed  (immediately 
contiguous  to  the  Grant  College)  at  By- 
cuUah,  and  went  over  the  whole  register  of 
oases  for  the  years  1843  and  1844,  oompre* 
bending  for  the  former  year,  2067  ;  for  the 
latter,  2258  — total,  4325:  among  which 
no  record  of  diseased  heart  or  arteries  was 
found  (in  the  same  period  the  cases  of 
phthisis  were  21).  The  principal  medical 
officer.  Dr.  Morehead,  told  me  that  he 
could  not  call  a  single  case  to  his  recollec- 
tion. The  assistant.surgeon.  Dr.  Peale, 
assured  me  that  during  three  years'  service 
afloat  in  the  Indian  Navy,  with  crews  of 
Europeans  and  natives  mingled,  he  had  not 
seen  a  case.  (Dr.  Morehead  had  some  re- 
membranoe  of  having  seen  aneurism  in  the 
native,  but  very  rarely  indeed,  and  could 
not  call  to  mind  any  details.)  The  names 
of  heart  disease,  or  aneurism,  do  not  occur 
in  the  Government  Forms  of  Return.  I 
repeatedly  visited  the  European  hospital  at 
Bombay  (number  of  beds  150).  Dr.  Graham, 
the  principal  medical  officer,  informs  me, 
that  the  diseases  in  question  are,  in  his 
eiperience,  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence. 
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Dr.  Pe«t,  the  reridont  surgeon,  has  had  do 
cue  under  bis  care  daring  bis  period  of 
darge.  He  kindly  assisted  me  in  going 
OTer  the  register  of  cases  for  aboat  the  last 
twelve  montba ;  and,  although  we  minately 
ezamined  all  saspicious  cases,  such  as  fatal 
attacks  of  rheumatic  fever,  with  post- 
mortem inspections,  &c.,  we  found  no 
instance  of  organic  disease  of  the  circulatory 
system.  Functional  disorder  of  the  heart  is 
not  uneommon.  Dr.  Griesson,  of  the 
I/niatic  Asylnm  and  Hospital  at  Colabah 
(which  I  visited),  confirms  the  statements 
previously  obtained ;  and  Dr.  Burns,  K.  H., 
tdla  me  that  during  five  years'  experience 
as  Secretary  to  the  principal  Medical  Board 
of  Western  India,  be  does  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  case  of  aneurism,  or  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Hunter,  of  the 
Queen's  Bays,  an  experienced  stetboscopidt, 
who  published  a  paper  in  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of 
Bombay,'  last  year,  attributes  the  '  fre- 
quency of  disease  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  in  European  troops  at  Poonah 
(Western  India)  to  the  practice  of  subjecting 
IIk  soldier  to  active  duty,  whilst  closely 
buttoned  up  in  his  acooutreipents,  thus 
eompelling  him  to  undergo  violent  exertion, 
whilst  the  chest  and  neck  are  tightly  com- 
pressed.' " 

Mr.  Crisp  also  adduces  abundant 
information  to  prove  that  the  diseases 
in  question  are  likewise  remarkably  rare 
in  the  West  Indies. 

In  the  above  notice  we  may  have 
appeared  to  dwell  rather  morestrongW 
upi>n  the  defects  of  Mr.  Crisp's  work 
than  npon  the  features  of  interest  with 
which  it  is  abundantly  fraught;  but 
we  could  not  help  regretting  that, 
where  the  author  had  devoted  so  much 
labour  and  research  to  the  subject,  he 
bad  stiil  left  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant points  in  an  extremely  defective 
state.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this 
work  does  great  credit  to  the  ability 
and  indostry  of  the  writer  r  it  contains 
many  nseful  facts^  but  it  is  susceptible 
of  much  improvement;  and  this,  we 
trust,  will  be  very  shortly  made  in  a 
second  edition. 


FBACTUaB  OF  TBB  8TBBNUM  DUBING 
PABTUBITION. 

Db.  Raphabl  Dibz  reports  a  case  in 
which  fracture  of  the  sternum  occurred  in  a 
stout  female,  aged  32,  during  parturition ; 
and  as  the  result  of  the  violently  expulsive 
efforts  of  the  uterus.  The  fracture  was 
easily  reduced,  and  the  bones  kept  in  place 
by  bandages.  In  tbuty  days  the  woman 
had  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  accident. 


CASES    TREATED    AT    THE  WEST- 
MINSTER HOSPITAL. 

Reported  by 
Hbnby  T.  L.  Roobb,  House -Surgeon* 

Casb  IV. — Strangulated  Henda^Opera^ 

tion-^Ruptmre  qfthe  Inteetme-^ Death, 
Sabah  Habman,  admtttedinto  Percy  Ward^ 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Phillips,  April  7th, 
with  a  swelling  of  the  left  groin,  which  proved 
to  be  femoral  hernia ;  she  had  been  put  into 
a  warm  bath  and  the  taxis  applied  previous 
to  her  admission.  The  tumor  is  hard  and 
tense,  and  rather  inflamed  from  the  taxis. 
She  states  that  the  hernia  has  been  down  four 
days  this  time,  but  was  reduced  when  down 
seven  years  ago.  Her  bowels  were  moved 
so  lately  as  April  5th.  She  has  no  vomiting 
nor  has  she  had  any;  her  countenance  is 
rather  anxioas,  but  not  particularly  so ;  she 
can  bear  pressure  npon  the  abdomen.  Mr. 
Phillips  tried  for  a  short  time  to  reduce  the 
hernia,  but  without  success.  Ordered : — JL 
Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  gr.  iv. ;  Pulv.  Opii^gr.  )• 
M.  ft.  Fil.  St.  sd. ;  R  Magnes.  Sulph.  3j. ; 
Aquae  Menth.  Pip.  Ji.  M.  ft.  Haust.  postStis 
horis.  sd.  et  repetatur  omni  2di8  horis. 

April  8. — Bowels  have  not  been  relieved  ; 
she  has  bad  no  sickness  or  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen ;  there  is  slight  tympanitis ;  the  tumor 
presents  the  same  appearance  as  yesterday. 
To  have  an  enema  of  01.  Riclni. 

Afternoon,  no  effect  fram  i-lie  enema. — ^ 
01.  Ricini.Svj.;  Tr.Saa^ie.  Co.  5isa.;  Aqus 
Menth.  Pip.  Jias.     M.  ft.  Haust.  st.  sd. 

8^  P.M. — The  bowels  have  been  operated 
upon,  the  motion  consisting  chiefly  of  scy- 
balie. 

April  9. — She  has  slept  for  several  hours 
since  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  but  since 
she  has  been  awake  is  very  restless  and  un- 
easy ;  she  complains  of  nausea  and  pain  in 
the  abdomen ;  the  tympanitis  increased ; 
her  countenance  is  anxious  and  pinched. 
Pulse  120. 

At  10  o'clock,  vomiting  of  fecal  matter 
commenced,  and  continued  with  scarcely  any 
intermission  until  12  o'clock,  when  it  was 
determined  to  perform  the  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia. 

The  operation  was  performed  by  Mr. 
Phillips.  On  opening  the  sac  no  intestine 
could  be  discovered ;  the  contents  of  the  sac 
consisted  of  a  maas  of  omentum,  cemented 
by  adhesions,  and  it  could  not  be  returned ; 
after  the  stricture  which  bound  down  the 
omentum  bad  been  divided,  the  flngcr  of  the 
operator  was  passed  into  the  ring  without 
any  obstruction. 

The  wound  was  covered  with  a  piece  of 
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wet  lint,  aod  she  was  ordered  to  take  the 
following  : — {L  Spt.  Ammon.  Arom.  51. ; 
Liq.  Opii.  Sed.  It^xz. ;  Mist.  Camph.  S*8S. 
M.  ft  Hanst.  st.  sd. 

3  o'clock. — ^llie  Tomiting  has  not  ceased ; 
the  anxiety  of  ooantenanoe  still  continues ; 
there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  tympanitis. 
Pulse  120,  weak.-^Fotu8,  Terebinth,  st.  $L 
Opii,  gr.  i ;  Hyd.  Cblor.  gr.  ij.  M.  ft. 
Pil.  Stis  horis  sd. ;  Spt.  Vini  Gallici,  ^ss. 
2dis  horis  sd. 

10  o'clock. — ^The  bowels  have  not  acted ; 
the  sickness  still  continues;  the  omentum 
has  become  gangrenous. 

April  10. — No  change  for  the  better. 
— Enema  Terebinth,  c.  01.  Ridni,  st.  sd. 

The  enema  has  relicTed  the  tympanitis ; 
some  scybalous  matter  has  been  evacuated 
by  the  bowels ;  the  pain  is  diminished,  and 
the  countenance  more  cheerful.     Pulse  104. 

11th. — The  sickness  still  recurs  ;  in  other 
respects  the  same. — Rep.  Enema.  Pil.  st. 
Spt  Vini  Gallici. 

12th. — This  morning  a  rupture  of  the  in- 
testine has  taken  place ;  faecal  matter  has 
been  discharged  from  the  wound  ;  all  the 
symptoms  are  improved.  Pulse  less  frequent 
(90)  ;  t)ie  vomiting  has  ceased ;  she  has 
eaten  an  egg  and  taken  some  tea  and  toast ; 
the  pills  are  to  be  omitted ;  Spt.  Vini  Gallici 
to  be  continued. 

April  13.-^She  has  had  two  evacuations 
by  the  wound  yesterday,  and  her  countenance 
18  much  more  lively ;  complains  of  feeling 
Tery  weak. — Ordered  an  egg  for  hec  tea,  and 
Brandy  ^.  2dis  horis. 

14  th. — ^The  feeoes  pass  entirely  by  the 
wound ;  her  health  is  improving ;  she  has 
had  no  vomiting ;  her  appetite  is  good,  and 
her  expression  cheerful. 

26th. — Since  the  last  report  no  fresh  symp* 
toms  have  appeared,  but  she  has  become  very 
much  emaciated,  and  is  evidently  sinking  ; 
her  motions  have  passed  regularly  by  the 
wound. 

April  28.— She  died  at  2  o'clock,  p.m.  of 
the  26th. 

Seetio  CatUmerU. — The  body  is  much 
emaciated;  the  wound  presents  a  gangrenous 
appearance.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  there 
was  slight  vascaUrity  of  the  peritoneal  coat, 
not  amounting  to  inflammation  ;  there  were 
adhesions  of  the  intestines  around  the  femoral 
canal.  The  rupture  of  the  intestine  had 
taken  place  about  the  middle  third  of  the 
ilium.  The  colon  was  much  distended  with 
flatus  :  the  other  organs  of  the  body  were  not 
examined. 

Case   Y,'^  Compound   Fracture  of  both 
Leg9 — Primary  Amputation  qf  the  Left 
— Secondary  qf  the  Right — Death. 
John  Payne,  set.  35,  was  brought  into  the 

Westminster  Hospital,   May  22d,   with  a 

compound  fracture  of  both  legs. 


The  left  leg  was  fractured  about  three 
inches  above  the  ankle ;  the  tibia  protruded 
through  an  extensive  lacerated  wound  ;  there 
was  another  fracture  of  the  tibia  about  the 
middle  third.  There  was  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  right  leg,  about  the  aame 
distance  above  the  ankle  as  the  left;  the 
integuments  below  the  knee  were  much 
lacerated,  also  the  outer  part  of  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh. 

The  patient  on  his  admission  was  in  a 
state  of  great  collapse  from  the  shock,  bat 
his  fellow-workmen  said  he  had  not  lost 
much  blood.  According  to  their  account, 
the  accident  occurred  from  a  piece  of  ma- 
hogany, of  about  two  tons  weight,  slipping 
off  the  truck  on  which  it  was  placed,  and 
jamming  him  against  a  similar  piece. 

Some  brandy  and  water  was  administered, 
and  it  was  determined  to  amputate  the  left 
leg  below  the  knee,  and  to  give  the  r^ht  kg 
a  chance. 

Amputatibn  by  the  circular  operation  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Phillips  at  a  qnarter-past 
1  o'clock.     Pour  ligatures  were  applied. 

2  P.M. — He  has  been  very  sick;  pulse 
140,  fluttering.  He  says  that  he  feels  giddy 
from  the  brandy. 

3  P.M. — There  has  been  some  haemorrhage 
from  the  stump :  the  sutures  were  removed, 
and  a  small  vessel  secured.  He  says  he 
feels  very  faint. — ^  Spt.  Ammon.  Arom. 
3j. ;  Mist  Camph.  ^iss.     M.     St  sd. 

5  P.M. — He  lays  that  he  is  better;  re- 
.union  has  taken  place;    the  sickness  still 

continues  at  intervals ;  he  complains  much 
of  his  right  leg. — 9,  Liq.  Opii  Sed.  tl\xx. ; 
Spt.  Ammon.  Ar.  3j*;  Mist  Camph.  Jiss. 
M.     St.  sd. 

6  P.M. — He  has  just  fallen  asleep! 
Half-past  9  p.m. — He  has  slept  about  an 

hour.  There  has  been  no  more  hs  morrhage : 
stump  was  dressed. — R  Ammon.  Sesquic. 
3j. ;  Sol.  Morph.  Mec.  tttx. ;  Aque,  .^iss. 
M.  Ft.  haust.  c.  Acid.  Tart.  9j.  in  statu 
effervescent  sd. 

May  23d. — He  has  slept  about  three 
hours;  pulse  120;  tongue  clean;  skin 
moist;  the  stump  is  free  from  pain;  the 
right  leg  is  very  painful,  and  it  presents  a 
very  unfavourable  appearance;  the  foot 
is  oedematous,  and  there  is  an  evident 
tendency  to  gangrene. — Ordered  porter,  and 
beef-tea. 

9  P.M. — His  pulse  has  increased  in  power. 
— To  leave  off  his  Ammonia,  and  to  take 
simple  Mist.  Efferves.  :  also,  $.  Liq.  Opii 
Sed.  tl^xx. ;  Mist  Camph.  ^j.  M.  Ft. 
hauBt.  St.  sd. 

24th. — He  has  slept  a  little,  but  he  com- 
plains very  much  of  the  right  leg  :  it  was 
examined,  and  mortification  was  found  to 
have  attacked  it.  A  consultation  was  held, 
and  it  was  considered  advisable  to  remove 
the  limb  above  the  knee.     Four  ligatures 
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f  ApfXiedt  and,  owing  to  the  weak  state 
of  the  patient,  the  femoral  tein,  which  bled 
profaaelj,  was  also  secared.  For  an  honr 
Eit^r  the  operation  he  was  in  a  great  state 
of  collapse ;  the  palse  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble at  the  wrist;  Tomiting  excessive.  It 
was  not  deemed  pmdent  to  remove  him  to 
the  ward  till  eTening. 

2  P.M. — ^The  sickness  still  continues; 
jactitation,  wandering ;  pulse  160 ;  respin- 
tioos40. 

3  P.M. — He  is  rather  quieter ;  the  sick- 
ness has  diminished.  He  expresses  a  wish 
for  some  porter,  which  is  his  usual  beverage. 

4  p«M. — He  has  taken  his  porter;  is 
dozing.    Pulse  140 ;  respiration  36. 

6  p.M.^-He  has  slept  about  an  hour ;  the 
vomiting  has  not  entirely  left  him.  Has 
ssked  for  some  tea. 

9  P.M. — He  is  much  better  and  quieter; 
pulse  120 ;  respiration  28 ;  he  wishes  to  be 
itmoved  into  his  ward,  and  to  have  some  gin 
with  his  porter.  —  (L  Ammon.  Sesqntc. 
dj. ;  Spt.  Vini  Gallid,  3ij. ;  Sol.  Morph. 
Mcoon.  n^v. ;  Aque,  ^iss.  M.  Ft.  haust. 
c.  Add.  Tart.  9j.  in  statu  effervescent,  sd. 

12,  night. — He  is  very  restless;  ha» 
vomited  bis  medidne.— R  Liq.  Opii.  Sed. 
Il^xxx. ;  Spt.  Ammon.  Ar.  Tltxv. ;  Tr. 
Card.  C.  5ij. ;  Mist.  Camph.  £•  M.  Ft. 
baost.  St.  sd. 

25th»  9  A.M. — He  has  slept  about  three 
hours  during  the  night ;  he  says  he  feels  very 
comfortable,  and  wishesto  have  a  sole  for  his 
dinner.  His  bowels  have  not  been  moved 
since  his  admittance. 

Half-past  1  P.M. — He  has  just  been  seised 
with  great  faintness ;  his  f^ce  is  very  pallid. 
— 9L  Spt.  Yioi  Gallid,  3ss.  st.,  et  repet. 
p.  r.  n. 

3  P.M. — ^Moch  worse :  is  rapidly  sinking. 

Prom  this  time  he  became  rapidly  worse, 
and  died  at  half-past  8  vespere. 

Case  VI. — Strangulated  Hernia — Failure 

of  the  Tajne — Bowele  acted  rfter  thirty ' 

ux  Moure, /rom  the  effect  of  ealinet — 

Tumor    much    reduced   hy  Cold — The 

remainder  euppoeed  to  be  omentum, 

Elisabeth  Delford,  nt.  43,  was  admitted 

into  Queen  Anne  Ward,  March  20th,  under 

the  care  of  Mr.  Phillips,  with  the  ordinary 

symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia. 

She  sUtes  that  two  days  before  her  ad- 
mission she  violently  exerted  herself,  and,  to 
use  her  own  expression,  she  felt  something 
give  way  :  this  was  followed  by  violent  pain 
in  the  left  femoral  region,  and  she  felt  a  hard 
uyielding  tumor  in  that  region. 

On  admission  she  complfuned  of  constant 
sicknesa,  obstinate  constipation  during  the 
last  two  days,  with  much  abdominal  tender- 
ness and  tympanitis. 

She  was  immediatdy  placed  in  a  warm 
baUi,  and  had  a  common  enema,  and  attempts 


were  made  to  reduce  the  hernia,  but  without 
success.  The  symptoms  were  not  so  urgent 
as  to  induce  Mr.  Phillips  to  proceed  to  ope* 
ration  at  once.  He  ordered  :«~p>  Magnes. 
Snlph.  Ji. ;  Liq.  Ammon.  Acet.  ^iss. ;  Aq. 
Month.  Pip.  3yjss.    M.  ^i.  3tis  horis. 

Under  the  use  of  this  mixture  the  sickness 
somewhat  abated,  and  after  36  houn,  and 
much  tormina,  the  bowels  were  relieved. 
The  urgency  of  the  other  symptoms  also 
abated,  but  the  tumor  remained  unchanged. 

The  bowels  were  kept  under  the  influence 
of  the  saline  aperient,  and  ice  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  tumor. 

Every  two  or  three  days  a  new  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  tamor,  and  with 
partial  success ;  still  much  of  the  contents 
remained  ;  they  present  very  much  the  cha- 
racter of  omentum. 

Under  thii  plan,  and  with  as  much  ma- 
nipulation as  die  tomor  would  bear,  she  con- 
tinned  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  that  low 
diet,  purging,  and  kneading,  would  lessen 
the  bulk  of  the  omentum. 

After  three  or  four  weeks  it  was  determined 
to  try  the  effects  of  pressure  on  the  tumor. 
A  cup-shaped  truss  pad  was  applied; 
for  a  time  it  produced  some  uneasinesSt 
but  afterwards  it  was  well  borne,  and  ther 
tumor  became  much  softer,  and  reduced  in 
bulk. 

She  was  employed  for  a  short  time  in  the 
hospital  as  an  extra  nunc,  and  was  then  dis- 
charged, there  bdng  nothing  to  prevent  her 
returning  to  her  employment. 


SULPHURIC  BTHB&  IN  THB  TRBATMBNT  OP 
INTBRMITTBNT  PBTBHS. 

D&.  Challbton  States  that  he  has  uni- 
formly  succeeded  in  curing  intermittent 
fever,  which  has  appeared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gannat,  by  administering  half  a 
teaspoonfol  of  sulphuric  ether  at  a  dose, 
either  on  the  occurrence  of  the  shivering  fit, 
or  at  intervals  of  four  houn  on  the  day 
before  tlie  attack.  Several  physicians  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  adopted  this  mode  of 
treatment  with  satisfectory  results. 

TRBATMBNT  OP  NOCTURNAL  COUGH 
IN  INPANCY. 

M.  Bbhrbnd,  of  Berlin,  has  successfully 
employed  for  the  removal  of  nocturnal 
cough  in  infancy,  light  purgatives ;  such  as 
manna  or  tincture  of  rhubarb  administered 
in  the  evening.  The  effect  is  aided  by  the 
administration  of  drachm-doses  of  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  given  at  bed-time. 
Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine  have  alio 
been  found  serriceable.— Gar.  MSd,^  21, 
Aoftt. 
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CfoctreisponDtncr. 


PRACTICES   OF  HOMOOPATHItTS. 

Sw, — ^Tbe  aocount  of  the  labstitation  of 
active  sabstaooeB,  in  any  thing  bat  iofini- 
tenmal  doses,  for  homoeopathic  globoles, 
&c.  aa  given  in  the  last  number  but  one  in 
the  Gazbttb,  will  not  surprise  many  of 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  investi- 
gate closely  the  practice.  I  have  also  ad- 
duced analogous  instances  in  the  last  edition 
of  my  work,*  especially  the  case  of  the  Duke 
di  Canniaaro,  formerly  well  known  in  London 
as  Count  St.  Antonio,  who  at  Milan,  being 
treated  homoeopathically  for  some  slight  ail- 
netit,  had  to  take  three  globules,  at  intervals 
of  some  hours.  Having  accidentally  omitted 
the  morning  globule,  he  said  to  his  valet, 
when  the  time  for  taking*  the  second  arrived, 
that  when  he  ought  to  take  the  third  dote 
he  would  be  at  ^e  Opera,  and  that  beiog 
homoeopathic  globules,  it  would  do  no  barm 
to  take  the  three  at  once,  which  he  ac- 
oordingly  did,  and  was  dead  within  two 
hours ; — the  preparation  being  one  of  nox 
vomica. — Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Lbb. 

Cnrxon  Street,  Aug.  21st,  1847. 


mOICAL  WITNB86B8,  AKO  CORONBftS' 
PBB8  POR  ANALYSIS. 

Sir, — At  page  216,  (July  30th),  an  anony- 
mous letter  on  the  above  subject  appears, 
from,  if  we  may  guess  by  the  signature, 
a  very  plain  straightforward  person.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  hie  object  seems  good,  and  he 
vrrites  in  a  good  enough  spirit.  Those  whom 
he  considerately  endeavours  to  enlighten 
take  his  remarks  as  given  in  a  right  apirit, 
and  offer  others  in  return ;  presuming  that 
correctness,  not  unqualified  victory,  ia  the 
object  of  both.  The  memorialists  seem  to 
have  undertaken  "  the  onerous  and  respon- 
ttble  duties*'  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
sending  to  a  distance  for  a  *'  medical 
chemist;"  and  are  therrfwe  (!)  presumed 
to  have  stepped  "out  of  their  own  proper 
province  as  physicians  and  surgeons,  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  i practical  chemist.'' 
As  thus  put,  your  correspondent  msy 
already  perceive  where  the  misapprehension 
lies;  for  while  the  memorialists  evidently 
make  no  so  general  profession  of  the  vast 
science  in  question  as  does  the  "  practical 
chemist,"  they  clearly  enough  claim  what 
we  must,  from  their  very  education  and 
pursuits,  and  judging  from  the  report  pre- 
sented by  them  to  the  coroner,  concede  as 
their  right, — and,  be  it  observed,  their  ex- 

*  Hydropathy  and  Homoeopathy  impartially 


elnrivc  ngnt  loo— '40  be  regarded  as  * 
eai  chemises,"— a  term  clearly  synonyoMms 
with  **  toziookciits,"  and  safficioBay  hr 
removed  from  *'  chemists  and  draggists'^ 
to  prevent  any  misooaeeptiaB  aaoog  tboac 
who  are  aeqaainted  with  the  sespactiva 
edncatioo,  attaiomaBts,  and  daties  of  tbe 
several  parties  referred  to.  Tb  detect 
arseosc  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or 
in  gmel,  is  manifestly  ss  essy  to  the  non- 
mescal  as  it  is  to  the  medical  chemist,  but 
to  speak  poaitivdy  to  its  having  got  there 
by  having  been  swallowed  during  life,  or 
introdneed  into  the  body  after  death,  might 
be  a  rather  delicate  matter  far  a  practical 
chemist,  mnint  he  were  also  an  anatoasiat 
and  pathologist ;  and  still  more  difficult 
would  lit  be— in  iact,  out  of  the  question — 
for  a  non-medical  chemist  to  say  how  ftr 
audi  discovery  had  to  do  with  death ;  since, 
in  one  who  had  died  from  ague,  or  with  one 
of  several  akin  diseases  npon  him,  arsenic 
might  readily  be  fonnd,  although  having  as 
little  to  do  with  the  desth  as  tbe  purest 
water  he  had  drunk ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  every  toiioologist  knows,  only  a  trifliag 
fractioB  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  might  be  found, 
where  death  had  actually  been  caused  by  it. 
With  every  apology,  believe  me,  sir, 
Yours  obliged, 

Mbdiovb. 


iUettkal  IiiteUiseiire. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

First  Examination  for  trb  Dborbb  op 

Bachblor  op  Mbdicine — 1847. 

bzamination  for  honours. 

Anatomy  and  Pkyiiology, 

Bridgewater.  T.  (Exhibition  and  Gold  Medal) 

King's  College. 
Morris.  James(Gold  Medal)  University  CoH. 
Lyneh,  John  Cox,  King's  College. 
S  Chnckerbutty,  SoorjooC,  University  Coll. 
I  Shelley,  Hubert,  Gay's  Hospital. 
D  evenish,  Samuel  Weston,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Cubitt,  George  Robert,  King's  College. 

Chymittry, 
Cubitt,  G.  R.  (Exhibition  and  Gold  Medal) 

King's  College. 
Lynch,  J.  Cox  (Gold  Medsl)  King's  ColL 
CUpp,  W.  T.  G.  Woodforde,  Univ.  CoU. 
Drew,  Joseph,  Royal  Mancheater  School  of 

Medicine. 
Morris,  James,  University  College. 
Shelley,  Hubert,  Guy's  UospiUl. 
Bridgewater,  Thomas,  King's  College. 
Ball,  Ricbnrd  Dechamp,  University  (Allege. 
Chuckerbutty,  Soorjoo  C,  University  Coll. 
Devenish,  Samuel  Weston,  Guy's  Hospital. 
Willett,  Josiah,  Guy's  Hospital. 
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Maitria  Mtdiea  and  PkarmnemUUai 

DeweaUtk,  8.  W.   (ExhiUtioa   ud   GoU 

Meikd)  Gay'i  IlMpkml. 
lijMh,  J.  Cox  (Gold  Medal)  icing's  CoU. 
lioffTis,  i«n0i,  Umvenity  CoUflge. 
Dnw,  loMph,  Royml  Mtnniwitnr  Sdiool  of 

Medieiiie. 
Bridgmter  Tbosu,  King's  CoUege. 
dspp,  W.  T.  G.  Woodforde,  Unir.  CoU. 
Bbck*  Conolias,  Edinbnigh  Soh.  of  Med. 
Willett,  Josiah,  Gny's  Hospitals 
Shelley.  Uabert»  Gny's  UospitaL 
Jago,  Fnderick  W.  Pearee,  London  Hosp. 
Cknckabntty,  Soofjoo  C,  UniTonity  CoU. 

BOTAL  COU.BGS  OW  SUAOaONS. 

OBirri.BMBir  admktod  Members  on  Friday, 
Angosl  20. 1847.--^.  G.  BonsMd—T.  A. 
Bogete— W.  H.  Cook— S.  B.  Sindaip— 
W.  A.  Roche— R.  £.  Jones— M.  A.  S«ran 
— M.  HaUey — £.  C.  Carran— R.  Gann — 
J.  Newton — D.  G.  Jones. 

Admitted  Monday  23d.— W.  L.  Cashel— 
R.  T.  Spark— C.  Ferraby— J.  W.  Crosse— 
R.  Abererombie — J.  M.  Camplin — M.  J. 
Booth.— C.  T.  Wagstaff— W.  O.  J.  Wol- 
hston — B.  P.  Mathews. 

APorascAftiss'  hall. 
Namss  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  ex- 
amination  md  leeeiTed  oertifieates  to  praotise 
on  Thursday.  19th  instant.  —  Thomas 
Hooter,  R.N.,  Bndleigh,  Liatcerton,  Devon 
—Martin  FolkesBush,  Tfowbridge,  Wilts— 
Ssmad  Griffith— John  Simmonds,  Nedhnm^ 
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FSTKB  IN  EMIGRANT  BBIPS. 

This  disesse,  which  b  but  a  malignant  mo- 
dilication  of  typhiis,  Jias  carried  off  great 
nnoben ;  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  from  its 
inmarkably  oonti^ooa  natore,  is  rapidly 
gsiaing  ground  in  this  city,  Qnebee,  and 
thoae  pkkoes  ak>ng  the  route  to  the  upper 
proTince  usuaUy  foUowed  by  the  emigrants. 
In  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of  the 
pasMngers  on  ship  board,  aided  by  poor  diet, 
want  of  free  Tentilation,  and  that  total  ab- 
leooe  of  pergonal  cleanliness  for  which  the 
panper  class  of  the  Irish  who  arrive  here 
appear  to  be  distinguished,  numbers  have 
perished  on  the  passsge;  while  in  those 
whose  constitutions  bare  enabled  them  to 
weather  the  hardships  and  distress  incident 
to  protracted  voyages  nnder  the  circum- 
itanoca  mentioneH,  the  disease  rapidly  de- 
ictops  itaelf  after  their  arrival,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  the  same  malignity,  and  a  nearly 
toifbrm  mortality,  nnder  whatever  drcum- 
treated.     When  tzeated  early,  the 


disease  is  most  usuaUy  foond  manageable ; 
but  if  delay  takes  place,  even  for  a  few  days, 
before  medical  assists  nee  is  caUed  in,  the 
cases  most  frequently  turn  out  unfavourably. 
It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  rigor,  genenl 
maUUe,  and  the  usual  concomitsnts  of  m 
febrile  atUck;  to  which  are  superadded  a 
marked  prostration  of  nervous  energy,  men- 
tal depression,  disinclination  to  motion,  the 
tongue  usually  affording  palpable  evidence  of 
irritation  or  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem» 
brane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in  many 
cases  the  icteroid  tint  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
skin  denoting  a  congested  state  of  the  he- 
patic system,  and  an  impairment  of  iuftinc- 
tions.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  bronchitis, 
are  the  usual  complications,  end  in  one 
respect  the  disesse  differs  materiaUy  from 
the  typhus  which  in  previous  years  has  pre- 
vailed among  the  emigrants,  in  the  super- 
vention of  profuse  sweats,  of  a  uon-eriiicai 
cbaractor,  breaking  out  at  irregular  periods 
of  the  disease,  and  in  aU  the  cases  in  whicii 
we  have  seen  it,  indicating  the  necessity  for 
an  immediate  recourse  to  a  stimulant  treat- 
ment. Petecbise  make  their  appearance 
usually  about  the  sijcth  day,  and  are  diag- 
nostic of  the  severity  of  the  disesse,  and  its 
type. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment,  we  have 
to  observe  that  one  of  an  active  nature  is  to 
be  generaUy  avoided.  So  great  is  the  ner- 
vous depression  and  the  debility,  that  Jib- 
straction  of  blood,  either  local  or  general, 
can  seldom  be  borne  with  impunity,  even  in 
those  cases  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  appear  most  to  demand  it. 
In  other  respects,  the  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued is  that  usually  to  be  employed  in  febrile 
caaes,  omitting  every  article  likely  to  induce, 
or  keep  up,  irritation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  while  a  cautious  stimulation  is 
usually  early  demanded  when  the  pulse  affords 
signs  of  weakness. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  32,338  emi- 
grants have  landed  on  our  shores ;  and  of 
this  number,  exclusive  of  those  who  have 
died  on  the  passage,  and  are  sick  io  this  city, 
Quebec,  and  the  intermediate  places,  (and 
of  whom  we  have  no  record,  because  not 
entering  the  hospitals,)  upwards  of  dOOO 
have  b^n  known  to  have  been  ill — being 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number.  The 
medical  staff  at  the  Quarantine,  and  at  the 
Emigrant  Sheds  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city, 
have  received  additions  to  their  numbers,  but 
are  yet  insufficient  to  meet  the  exigency. 
The  medical  officers  in  charge  are  worn  out 
and  harassed  with  their  arduous  and  un- 
ceasing labours.  The  mortality  is  appalling. 
At  the  quarantine  establishment  at  Grosse 
Isle.  2,796  esses,  of  which  more  than  four- 
fifths  were  cases  of  fever,  have  been  treated 
between  the  8th  of  May  and  the  19th  of 
June.    Of  this  number  565  have  died,  being 
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at  the  rate  of  1  in  eTery  4*9  cases,  or  20*4 
per  cent.  At  the  emigrant  hospitals,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  t\^  eitr,  between  the  13th 
and  28th  of  Jane,  1420  cases,  ail  of  ferer, 
were  admitted — the  deaths  during  the  same 
period  numbering  331,  affording  a  greater 
ratio  of  mortality,  the  rate  bting  1  to  every 
4*2  cases,  or  23*8  per  cent.  We  have  not 
been  enabled  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  with  reference  to  the  Marine 
Hospital  at  Quebec,  no  return  having  been 
made  to  the  provincial  secretary's  office  an- 
teriorly to  the  20th  of  June.  The  weekly 
return  during  the  period  between  the  20th 
and  26th  June,  gave  a  total  number  of  859 
cases  ;  of  which  394  were  cases  of  fever,  and 
24  of  dysentery.  The  mortality  daring  the 
same  period  was  27.  Assuming  that  this 
mortality  was  met  with  exclusively  among 
these  cases,  it  would  form  a  ratio  of  1  to  every 
15.4,  or  6*4  per  cent.,  a  ratio  so  dispropor- 
tionate to  what  has  been  observed  at  the 
other  stations,  that  we  can  place  no  reliance 
upon  it,  as  indicative  of  the  character  or  type 
of  the  cases  admitted.  We  are  enabled  to 
speak  more  positively  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty with  reference  to  tbe  Montreal  General 
Hospital.  From  the  28th  May  to  the  28th 
June,  298  sick  emigrants  were  admitted. 
Of  these  143  were  cases  of  typhus,  18  were 
cases  of  diarrhoea,  and  97  of  common  con- 
tinued fever.  The  mortality  among  the  ty- 
phus cases,  every  one  of  which  was  of  the 
petechial  type,  was  1  to  4*9,  or  20*4  per 
cent.  Of  the  cases  of  simple  continued  fever 
and  diarrhoea,  one  only,  respectively,  died  ; 
while  estimating  the  mortality  upon  the  ge- 
neral  number  of  admissions,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  other  institutions,  we  find  it  to  have 
been  for  the  same  period,  1  to  every  7*7 
cases,  or  12*9  per  cent.,  the  total  admissions 
having  been  324,  and  the  deaths  42. 

We  regret  that  our  data  are  so  imperfect. 
The  returns  from  the  institutions  at  Grosse 
Isle,  the  Marine  Hospital,  and  the  Emigrant 
Sheds  in  this  city,  afford  but  general  results. 
The  deaths  are  recorded,  but  without  specify- 
ing tbe  particular  diseases  under  which  the 
mortalitity  occurred.  For  general  purposes, 
they  may  be  turned  to  advantage,  but  for 
special  ends,  such  as  the  ratio  of  the  mor- 
tality of  a  particular  disease,  they  are  value* 
less.  The  return  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  average  mortality  of  the  ship  fever, 
even  under  its  most  favourable  chances  of 
treatment,  and  pourtrays  its  malignant 
character,  and  its  fatality,  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  misinterpreted. 
'  We  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  alarm- 
ists, nor  are  we  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
engendering  any  unnecessary  or  groundless 
apprehensions.  The  disease  is  an  eminently 
contagious  one  ;  and  the  records  of  private 
practice  both  In  this  dtj  and  Quebec,  (as  we 


have  been  informed,)  proclaim  its  steady 
progress  among  the  inhabitants.  To  fa^ 
forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed.  Let  the 
strictest  cleanliness  prevail  everywhere.  Let 
the  Boards  df  Health  be  active  and  energetie 
in  their  duties,  and  let  the  civic  authoritiea 
pay  immediate  attention  to  their  reports,  and 
carry  out  their  suggestions  with  vtgoroas 
determination,  laying  all  pecuniary  conside- 
rations aside.  Public  health  is  public  weahh  ; 
by^paying  due  regard  to  the  former,  the  latter 
is  certain  to  follow ;  and  the  funds  of  the 
city  are  much  better  employed,  and  vrill 
produce  a  greater  and  more  satisfactory  re- 
turn by  tbe  mode  indicated,  than  by  all  the 
embellishments  which  the  same  amount  of 
money  might  command.  We  think  that  the 
emigrants,  under  existing  cirenmstanoea, 
should  be  debarred  all  communication  with 
the  diixens. — Britith  American  Jommait 
July,  1847. 

PATHOLOGY. 

PIBFOKATION  OF  THB  STOMACH  IN  ITB 
LBSSBB  CUBVATUBB;  OPBNINO  INTO 
AN  ABNORMAL  SAC,  FOBMBD  BT  OLD 
ADHBSI0N8  OF  OMBNTUM,  IN  WHICH 
THB  STOMACH  AMD  LIVBB  WBBB  CON- 
TAINBD.      DY   DB.    STOKBS. 

Thb  subject  of  this  case  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  whom  Dr.  Stokes  had  been  called  m 
to  see,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Carroll. 
He  complained  of  severe  pain  in  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen ;  his  aspect  was  sallow, 
contracted,  and  unhealthy.  During  four 
years  previously,  he  had  been  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  stomach,  frequently  recur- 
ring ;  the  symptoms  of  which  were  gnawin^^ 
pain  and  pyrosis,  for  which  Dr.  S.  had 
prescribed  opiates.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  was  seen  lying  in  bed  ;  bis  counte- 
nance was  anxious;  he  complained  of  a 
general  uneasinesss  in  the  abdomen,  which 
was  distended,  but  he  could  not  refer  the 
pain  to  any  one  point  in  particular;  the 
bowels  were  constipated,  aperients  failed  to 
relieve  him,  and  at  night  he  had  become 
worse;  he  had  then  great  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side;  the 
pulse  was  feeble ;  venesection  was  resorted 
to,  but  the  blood  which  was  drawn  had  no 
inflammatory  appearance ;  the  hip-bath  was 
used,  and  gave  considerable  relief,  which 
continued  until  the  following  day ;  the  belly 
was  then  greatly  swollen,  not  uniformly,  but 
into  two  distinct  portions,  one  above  the 
other,  separated  by  a  sulcus.  Tbtac  symp- 
toms continued  during  the  next  fburteea 
days,  with  pain  or  distress  referred  to  the 
diaphragm  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the  left 
side.  There  were  some  intermissions  from 
pain ;  the  urine  was  natural ;  there  was  ap- 
petite for  food ;  and  in  fact,  he  took  much 
nourishment.    During  tbe  last  dayi  of  hia 
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eiiitenoe  the  ton^e  beoame  dry  mnd  brown ; 
tiiere  was  a  eontractioa  of  the  abdomen  jast 
above  the  nmbilieua.  A  great  variety  of 
treatment  was  naed;  purgatives  had  no 
effect ;  croton  oil  was  tried,  and  then  the 
loog  tube  introduced  into  the  rectnm  ;  ene- 
mata  were  thrown  op,  bat  all  was  quite 
vaeless ;  opiam  also  fi^iled ;  so  much  as  nine 
grains  were  sdministered  in  one  day  without 
any  apparent  effect.  On  laying  open  the 
abdomen  after  death,  it  looked,  at  first,  as 
if  the  diaphragm  was  double :  this  appear- 
ance was  caused  by  a  chronic  adhenon,  al- 
most ligamentous,  of  omentum,  forming  a 
dinepiment,  between  which  and  the  dia- 
phragm were  included  the  stomadi  and  liver, 
with  some  fluid  intermixed  with  some  of  the 
ingesta  and  a  quantity  of  gaseous  fluid ;  the 
li^  had  lost  its  convex  form ;  part  of  the 
left  lobb  was  actually  concave,  and  was 
covered  with  matters  that  had  been  taken 
into  the  atomach ;  there  was  a  large  perfo- 
lation  in  the  lesser  curvature  through  which 
these  ingesta  had  escaped;  there  was 
an  andeot  ulceration  with  well-defined  edges 
within  the  stomach  ;  this  ulcer  was  a  chronic 
nicer  of  Cmveilhier  and  Abercrombie.  The 
pylorus  was  contracted,  but  there  was  no 
cancerous  ulceration.  There  was  soft  and 
plastic  lymph  effused  here  and  there  among 
the  intestines ;  the  peritoneal  inflammation 
was  limited  by  the  recent  omental  adhesions, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  perforation 
had  been  made  not  into  the  general  perito- 
neal cavity,  but  into  an  abnormal  sac  of  the 
peritoneum,  in  which  the  stomach  and  liver 
were  contained.  No  similar  case  to  this  has 
been  described  (?) ;  the  perforation  was  not  di- 
agnosed; the  symptoms  which  were  present, 
the  intermissions,  and  the  absence  of  general 
peritonitis)  sufficiently  explain  the  cause  of 
the  deficient  diagnosis.  Yet  perhaps  it 
should  have  been  suspected  from  the  re- 
markable tolerance  of  opium  which  existed, 
and  which  Dr.  Graves  has  observed  to  occur 
constantly  in  cases  of  perforated  intestine ; 
Dr.  Stokes  has  himself  seen  twenty-four 
grains  of  opium  given  without  effect,  and  he 
believes  the  same  happens  in  all  perforations 
of  the  peritoneum. — Report  of  the  Dublin 
PtUkoiogiaU  Society^  Dublin  Quarterly 
Journal  nf  Medical  Science, 

[It  is  not  very  evident  with  what  view 
violent  purgatives  were  administered  in 
this  case ;  it  is  not  stated  whether  obstinate 
constipation  existed,  but  the  symptoms  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  period  of  the 
case  at  all  indicative  of  intestinal  obstruction. 
It  is  probable  that  had  this  patient  been 
treated  from  the  commencement  of  his  at- 
tack with  moderate  doses  of  opium,  purga- 
tives by  the  mouth  being  altogether  avoided, 
and  strict  abstinence  enforced,  the  aperture 
hi  the  stomach  might  have  become  adherent 
to  the  liver,  or  to  some  adjacent  peritoneal 


surface,  and  the  patient's  life  have  been  thus 
considerably  prolonged.  We  have  a  atrong 
objection  to  the  use  of  cathartics  in  cases  of 
acute  abdominal  disease.— Ed.  Gaz.] 

MIDWIFERY. 

CA8B  OF  UTEKO-VKSICAL  FISTULA — WOTBL 
MBANS  OF  BBLIEF. 

Mb.  Isaac  Habbinson  brought  before  the 
Reading  Pathological  Society  the  case  of  a 
woman,  aged  41  years,  who,  thirteen  days 
after  a  protracted  labour  v  which  had  to  be 
completed  by  instrumental  aid),  begun  to 
suffer  from  a  flow  of  urine  from  the  vagina, 
not  a  drop  passing  through  its  natural  out- 
let.  This  state  had  continued,  to  the  pa- 
tient's great  torment,  for  five  years  previous 
to  her  coming  under  Mr.  Harrinson's  care. 
After  repeated  examinations  with  the  spe- 
culum, the  only  exact  information  the  audior 
could  obtain  was,  that  the  urine  issued  from 
the  OS  uteri ;  how  it  came  there  he  was  un- 
able to  determine,  and  had  almost  given  it 
up  in  despair,  when,  exploring  with  a  small 
catheter  in  the  bladder,  with  the  concavity 
downwards  and  a  finger  in  the  os  uteri,  the 
catheter  and  the  finger  came  in  contact. 
The  problem  was  now  solved ;  there  was  a 
communication  between  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder  and  the  cervix  uteri,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  within  the  cervix,  just  at 
its  internal  orifice,  and  as  large  as  to  admit 
readily  a  No.  6  male  catheter.  After  mak- 
ing one  of  these  examinations,  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  confirmed  the  author 
in  a  plan  he  had  devised  for  the  relief  of  the 
disease.  For  the  first  time  for  five  years 
she  remained  dry  for  two  hours ;  no  drib- 
bling took  place,  and  she  then  passed  water 
in  a  stream.  This  arose,  he  imagines,  from 
the  tumefaction  of  the  edges  of  the  fistula 
producing  temporary  closure  of  its  orifice. 
In  July  1841  he  acted  upon  his  plan,  by- 
proceeding  to  operate  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— A  Brodie's  catheter,  armed  with  a 
long  piece  of  twine,  was  introduced  into  the 
bladder,  concavity  downwards;  and  being 
guided  by  a  finger  within  the  os  uteri,  he 
readily  found  the  rupture,  passed  the  instru- 
ment through  the  vagina,  seized  the  thread, 
and  then  withdrew  the  catheter,  thus  leav- 
ing one  end  of  the  thread  hanging  from  the 
urethra,  and  the  other  from  the  vagina.  To 
the  urethral  extremity  he  tied  a  skein  of  six 
threads  of  glover's  silk,  oiled  them,  and 
drawing  at  the  vaginal  extremity,  dragged 
the  silk  through  the  fistula,  and  then  tied 
the  urethral  and  vaginal  ends  together.  The 
result  was  most  gratifying.  From  the  time 
of  their  introduction  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  last  thread,  no  dribbling  took  place, 
except  when  the  patient  was  using  some 
extraordinary  bodily  exertion;  and  under 
these  circumstances  it  did  sometimes  occur. 
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On  the  4th  day  after  the  operation,  irri- 
tation beginning  to  be  prodnoed,  the  first 
thread  wai  withdrawn ;  on  the  5  th  the 
lecond ;  on  the  6th  the  third ;  on  the  10th 
the  fourth;  and  on  the  17th  the  fifth,  leav- 
ing only  one  remaining ; — ao  that  ia  f nven- 
teea  days  the  operation  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed.  During  this  time  consi- 
derable irritability  of  the  bladder  eiisted, 
with  great  impatience  of  its  contents,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  evacuated  every 
hour.  This  symptom,  however,  gradually 
subsided  simply  with  fomentations,  and 
without  the  aid  of  any  medicines.  At  each 
recurring  menstrual  period  the  urine  was, 
and  now  is,  voided  highly  charged  with  the 
cafamenial  fluid.  During  the  three  subse- 
quent months  Mr.  Harrinson  changed  the 
size  of  the  thread  three  times,  so  that  at  last 
it  was  reduced  to  as  small  a  one  as  could  be 
procured  compatible  with  any  strength  and 
durability.  In  October  the  narrator  with- 
drew the  last  thread.  Unfortunately  he  was 
disappointed  :  in  twenty-five  days  the  drib- 
bling was  as  bad  as  ever.  Mr.  Harrinson 
was  glad  enough,  therefore,  to  retreat  to  his 
former  position,  by  introducing  now  four 
large  threads.  In  twenty-eight  days  they 
were  reduced  to  one,  and  the  patient  was 
herself  again.  Mr.  Harrinson  hss  purposely 
delayed  the  publication  of  the  case,  in  order 
to  test  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  em- 
ployed. He  is  pleased  to  add  (May  1845), 
that  she  remains  in  the  same  comfortable 
state.  She  changes  the  thread  herself  once 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  goes  about,  performs 
her  domestic  duties,  &c.  with  no  inconve- 
nience. Not  a  drop  of  urine  has  escaped  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  only  precaution 
necessary  is,  that  the  thread  be  drawn  down 
once  a  day,  to  cleanse  it  f^om  the  sabulous 
matter  which  is  deposited  upon  it. — Abridged 
Jrom  the  Provincial  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mbteopolis 

14. 

BlBTHS. 

Dbaths. 

Av.  0/6  Sam. 

Males... 

.  630 

Males... 

.  650 

Males.... 

470 

Females. 

.  m 

Females. 

.  658 

Females. . 

461 

13S3 
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MO 

Wkst— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St.  Jamea  ..  (Pop.  S01,S96)    168 

North— St.  Maryleboae;  St.  Pancraa; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)    320 

Cbwtral— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Oerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London;  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,750)    200 

East— Shoreditch ;  Bethnal  Green  ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar  Pop.303,M7)    286 

South  — St.  Savkmr;  St.  Olave ;  Ber- 
mondsey;  St.  Georre,  Southwirk ; 
Newiikiston;  Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and 
Ciaphamt  GamberweU;  Rottaertiittae  i 
Greenwich (Pop.  479^460)   276 


Total  , 


1108 


GAVaia  or  Dbatb. 

L^'*^. 

AllCausbs 

1108 

1106 

802 

MO 
OSS 

926 

Spbcipibd  Causks 

1.  .ZriH«rtc(orEpidemic.Bndemic. 
Contafn(im»)Disea»es.. 
apmwHe  DUeaua,  Tis.— 

9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  kc,  of  unoer- 

130 

lOS 

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

andSeoses  

^^^ 

167 

4.LQnfirs  and  other  Organs  d 

Rapiratlon 7. 

706 

296 

6.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

16 

96 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Onraaa  of  Diicestion   

00 

96 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  6ec.  . 

6 

8 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases    of   the 
Utems,  &c 

11 

10 

0.  Bkematism,    Diaeasea  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  «ec 

R 

7 

5 

9 

n.oid  Aere 

37 

60 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 

82 

28 

The  Ibllowinc  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  flrom  the  most  important  spedal  caasea  s 

Small-pox  96     Convulsion 40 

Measles  64 

Scarlatina  ......  16     Bronchitis 96 

Pneumonia SO 

Phthisis 190 

Dis.ofLiinerB,6kc.    7 


Hooping-cough. .     0 
Typhus   70 


Dropsy'. 
Sudden 


16 

10 


Teething 16 

Dis.  Stomach,  6cc.    8 
Dis.  of  Uver,  9tc.  16 


ChUdbirth 7 

Dis.ofUtenis,&c.    9 


Hydrocephalus..  88 

Apoplexy 29 

Paralysis 29 

Remarks.— The  total  naniber  of  deaths  was 
168  above  the  weekly  summer  average.  Thia 
increase  of  deatfaa  ia  chiefly  dae  to  a  sadden  and 
large  increase  in  the  fatality  of  zymotic  diaeasea. 
The  deaths  from  typhus  fever  were  70,  to  a  sum« 
mer  average  of  80.  Diarrhoea  infantum  i  s  espe- 
cially AiUL  The  deaths  among  chiklren  Anom 
thia  disease  were  no  less  than  136  out  of  a  total 
of  156 !    The  summer  average  is  66. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 20*93 

**  "         Then«iometer»  63'9 

Sdf-registenng  do.^  ....  max.  100-5  mln.  S6- 
*<    in  the  ThaoMS  water    —     69'9     --    6S-2 
»  Ffl«m  ISahMraUloM  daUy.       ^  aim. 

Ra  I N,  fn  inches,  0*47 :  smn  of  the  daily  obaer- 
vmtkMia  taken  at  0  o'clock. 

Ifefeorolo^caf.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  l*6o  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Dr.  Warddl'a  additional  paper  haa  been  rweived. 

Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Cheltenham,  has  written 
to  supply  an  omission  in  the  foot-note  attached 
by  us  to  Mr.  Tracy's  letter  in  our  last  number 
(p.  340).  Dr.  S.  mentions  that  he  recommend- 
ed the  sponge  as  the  best  mode  of  administerinr 
the  ether  previously  to  the  adoption  of  aiat 
plan  bv  Mr.  Tibba.  We  ahall  be  hmy  to  re. 
ceive  Dr.  Smith's  case. 

EaBATiJM.->In  our  last  number,  p.  640,  col.  9. 
25  lines  from  top,  for  "involved  in  the  pharynx,'* 
read  iarjfnxm 
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COURSE  OP  SURGERY, 
MMhered  in  the  years  1846  and  1847, 

Bt  BftANSBT  B.  COOVER,  P.R.S. 

Snri^n,  and  Lecturer  on  Suiigrery  at  Gay's 
HcwpitaL 

Lbcturb  IX. 
Barme  and  eeaUfe  —  DifieuUiee  in  their 
ireaiment — Bfeete  qfheat  and  eotd  upon 
the  skin — Claaaifieation  qfbume — Rube- 
faction —  Veeieatien-^Danger  ofexpoting 
the  cutis  vera — Suppuration — Uiceration 
and  deetrueHon  of  eutie — Sioughing  and 
gangrene — Loeat  treatment  of  each — In- 
temat  remediee  in  bums — UiveratUm  of 
the  duodenrnm-^Mr.  Curling's  and  Dr. 
Hbdgkin's  hypotheses — Case  of  ulcerated 
dn&demtm  and  phlebitis  after  a  bum — 
Permanent  contractions  JbUomng  bums 
^—Propriety  of  operating  for  their  relief 
considered  —  Different  operations  for 
their  remo9al — Case. 

BURNS  AND  BCALDS. 

Coif  If  ON  M  if  the  occurrence  of  bomi  and 
•aids  io  the  practice  of  erery  sargeon,  I 
nally  think,  geotlemeo,  that  there  is 
scareely  any  class  of  accidents  for  the  treat- 
ment of  which  there  are  fewer  or  less  de- 
cided principles  laid  down.  Nor  does  this 
arise  from  the  unimportance  of  their  effects, 
f»r  the  amount  of  mortality  resulting  from 
ftoma  and  scalds  in  every  institution  is  so 
g;reat  that  they  have  always  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  list  of  deaths  from  acci- 
deataJ  caoses;  and  during  the  recovery  of 
those  who  do  survive,  there  often  arise  the 
greatest  surgical  difficulties  in  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  awful  oontractious  which  so 
frequently  attend  the  cicatrising  process. 

The  application  of  heat  to  the  surface  of 
the  skin  produces  effects  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  to  which  it  extends  beyond  the 
BStural  temperature  of  the  body :  for  tn- 
tfaoee,  if  a  person  gets  into  a  hot  bath  at  the 
tempentnre  of  104^,  an  increased  action  is 
ddted  in  the  skin,  which  leads  to  a  prostra- 
tioa  of  strength  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  he  is  exposed  to  its  influence ;  but 
it  often  produces  a  most  salutary  effect  in 
certain  affections  of  tbo  viscera,  proving  the 
grwt  importance  of  the  natural  functions  of 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  maintaining  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  body. 

So,  also,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat  from 
the  aorfaoe,  by  plunging  a  patient  into  cold 
«iter,  most  powerful  effects  are  produced. 
Again*  if  during  the  period  of  convalGMsenoe 
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from  scariet  fever  or  measles  there  be  anjr 
thing  to  rheck  transpiration  through  the 
skin,  the  patient  is  almost  certain  to  Ml  a 
victim  to  the  suppression, — in  the  first  case 
from  an  affection  of  the  serous  membranes^ 
more  especially  that  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  areolar  tissue  generally;  and  in  the 
second,  frum  an  affection  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the 
respiratory  passages.  In  psora,  persons 
have  been  known  to  die  from  having  the 
pores  of  their  skin  closed,  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  sulphur  ointment  bein^ 
too  widely  extended  over  the  body. 

In  pneumonia,  intense  heat  of  the  skin  is 
the  great  pathognomonic  sign  of  the  disease^ 
and  to  check  it  by  the  application  of  cold  is 
highly  dangerous,  for  the  lungs  are  incapa- 
ble of  performing  their  functions  without 
the  assistance  of  the  skin.  Cold  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  induces  internal  conges- 
tions. These  facts  afford  so  many  proofs 
of  the  importance  of  the  functions  of  the 
skin  to  the  animal  oeconomy. 

I  make  these  preliminary  remarks,  to  im* 
press  upon  your  minds  the  feet  that  no 
sudden  change  can  be  effected  over  a  laige 
surface  of  the  skin  without  the  constitutioa 
generally  participating  in  the  change.  Yoa 
will  easily  believe,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that 
when  scalds  or  bums  occur,  the  shock  :i 
the  system  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
extent,  to  the  importance  of  the  part  injured^ 
and  to  the  intensiry  of  the  heat  applied. 

As  to  the  division  of  bums  and  scalds^ 
I  think  they  are  not  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  heat^ 
the  consistence  and  capacity  for  heat  pos- 
sessed by  the  fluid,  or  even  to  the  length  of 
time  that  the  heat  has  been  applied,  but 
rather  according  to  the  effects  that  have  been 
produced  by  its  a))plicatioB,  which  often 
penetrate  beyond  the  surface,  excite  violent 
action,  and  become  dangerous  to  Kfe. 

The  most  simple  result  from  a  bum  or 
scald  is  a  mere  superficial  inflammation^ 
nneircumscribed,  unattended  with  swelling, 
and  accompanied  by  very  little  pain,  the 
whole  merely  amounting  to  a  slight  tur- 
gescence  of  vessels.  This,  unless  egregiouslj 
interfered  with,  will  very  soon  terminate 
spontaneously,  probably  with  a  slight  de- 
squamation of  the  cuticle.  Even  with  this 
trivial  local  injury,  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
very  irritable  temperament,  soothing  topical 
remedies  msy  be  beneficially  applied— as, 
for  instance,  cold  white- wash ;  or  perhaps 
the  patient  may  find  it  more  agreeable  if 
gently '  warmed.  Slight  antiphlogistic  and 
narcotic  remedies  may  also,  in  some  few  in- 
stances, be  combined  with  the  local  treat- 
ment. 

From  the  peculiarity  of  constitution,  the 
same  degree  of  heat  may  in  another  patient 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  injury,  and  its 
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tnflQenoe  may  penetrate  into  deeper  atruc- 
tares,  and  interfere  with  the  vital  powers  of 
the  true  akin,  occasioning  at  once,  or  snbse- 
qaently,  a  separation  of  the  cuticle  from  the 
•lufsce  of  the  cutis,  and  an  effusion  of 
serum  between  them  s  or  a  higher  degree  of 
temperature  may  produce  this  aggravated 
result. 

In  this  case,  the  topical  signs  indicate  the 
greater  degree  of  injury  sustained ;  the  red- 
ness of  the  skin  is  greater,  the  pain  more 
poignant,  increased  temperature  of  the 
surface  is  evident,  and  swelling  soon  super- 
▼enes.  These  are  the  signs  of  local  inflam- 
mation produced  by  a  cause  which  does  not 
act  in  any  way  specifically,  but  which  re- 
quires the  usuid  means  to  allay  its  intensity, 
and  to  prevent  its  affecting  the  constitution 
generally. 

The  removal  of  the  eiciting  cause  of  in- 
flammation is  the  first  principle  of  the  treat- 
ment of  burns,  and  as  heat  has  been  the 
cause,  and  an  abnormal  amount  of  heat  still 
remains  in  the  injured  parts,  the  application 
of  cold  seems  strongly  indicated.  I  confess, 
however,  1  have  the  aame  dread  of  applying 
cold  to  any  eitent  in  burns  and  scalds,  that 
I  have  of  applying  heat  in  cases  of  frost- 
bites ;  the  reaction  induced  is  generally  too 
great  for  the  inflamed  cutis  to  sustain,  and 
instead  of  the  inflammation  becoming  re- 
solved, it  is  increased,  fresh  vesicles  form, 
symptomatic  fever  is  produced,  and  injurious 
effects  result. 

It  may  occur  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  this 
may  be  prevented  by  continuing  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  without  intermission, — and  in 
'some  eases  this  is  true ;  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  may  prevent  the  dreaded  reaction,  bat 
by  such  treatment,  I  think  the  tendency  to 
rigors  is  to  be  feared ;  for,  as  we  have  shewn, 
that,  when  tissues  are  inflamed,  the  blood 
in  their  capillaries  undergoes  a  change  suited 
to  the  increased  demand  of  the  tissues  for 
•apply  of  its  constituents,  there  seems  to  be 
reason  in  the  belief  that  the  restringent 
action  of  cold  must  interfere  with  the  in- 
tended reciprocal  action  between  tissue, 
blood,  and  blood-vessels.  Therefore  tepid 
applications  are  the  best,  producing  as  they 
do  much  less  and  not  so  sudden  an  inter- 
ference with  nature's  process  of  reparation. 

When  vesicles  have  formed,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  cuticle  to 
be  removed.  If  it  be  rendered  very  tense 
by  the  quantity  of  serum  under  it,  a  valvular 
opening  may  be  made  with  a  small  lancet  to 
evacuate  the  fluid ;  but  still  retaining  the  cuti- 
cle as  a  covering  to  the  sentfitivecutis.  I  should 
think,  gentlemen,  some  of  you  must  have 
experienced  a  practical  hint  of  the  use  of 
this  covering  in  a  blister  produced  by  either 
rowing  or  riding ;  for  a  large  blister  from 
either  of  these  causes  gives  little  or  no  in- 
oonvenienoe  while  the  integrity  of  the  cuticle 


is  maintained;  but  only  destroy  it,  and 
violent  constitutional  disturbance  n*ay  follow 
the  slight  abraision.  You  may  readily  con- 
ceive, therefore,  what  must  be  the  effect 
resulting  from  the  exposure  of  a  very  large 
surface  of  cutis.  Indeed,  patients  who  have 
been  extensively,  but  apparently  only  super- 
ficially, scalded,  have  been  known  to  die 
in  a  state  of  collapse  soon  after  the  injury, 
merely  from  exposure  of  the  sensient  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  of  the  true  skin. 
The  physical  influence  which  the  cuticle 
produces  on  the  integuments  when  removed 
from  the  body,  is  as  striking  as  the  vital 
changes  which  are  effected  on  the  cutia  by 
the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  in  the  living; 
body. 

If  you  take  two  portions  of  skin,  one* 
with  the  cuticle  removed,  and  the  other 
retaining  it,  and  expose  them  to  the  at- 
mosphere, and  even  to  the  rays  of  the 
summer's  sun,  the  portion  on  which  the 
cuticle  is  preserved  will  remain  supple  and 
moist  for  two  or  three  days,  while  the  other 
in  a  few  hours  will  be  shrivelled  up  and  per- 
fectly dry.  You  see,  therefore,  the  impor- 
tance to  be  attached  to  the  preaervation  of 
the  cuticle.  If,  by  any  acddentai  cause,  or 
from  injudicious  interference,  the  cuticle  has 
been  removed  from  a  vesication,  the  indica- 
tion is  sufficiently  clear,  namely,  to  find  a 
substitute  for  it ;  and  hence  flour,  raw  cotton, 
simple  ointment,  or  any  such  remedies  as 
are  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves  from  the  influence 
of  external  agents,  are  applied  over  the 
exposed  surface ;  while  constitutional  re- 
medies must  also  be  had  recourse  to.  If 
there  be  indications  of  irritative  fever  auper- 
vening,  suppuration  generally  takes  plate 
from  the  cutis  after  vesications  from  a  bum, 
but  is  not  an  invariable  concomitant,  as 
sometimes  the  plasma  thrown  out  becomea 
organized,  and  the  wound  cicatrises  without 
the  formation  of  pus.  Suppuration,  how- 
ever, frequently  does  occur,  and,  becoming 
extremely  difficult  to  check,  may  lead  to 
great  constitutional  disturbance.  If  tonica 
and  nutritious  diet,  with  the  application  of 
simple  dressings  to  the  sore,  do  not  check 
the  suppurative  process,  I  have  known  the 
following  lotion  prove  highly  efficacious  : — 
ft,  Pnlv.  Opii,  gr.  iv. ;  Mucilag.  Gum 
Acaciae,  ^iss. ;  Liq.  Calcis,  ^viss.  M.  ft. 
lotio.  And  this  lotion  proves  equally 
beneficial  when  ulceration  accompanies  the 
suppurative  process,  in  which  case  opium  ia 
also  required  to  be  administered  intemslly, 
or,  in  the  case  of  children,  the  syrup  of 
poppies  is  preferable.  Chloride  of  lime  in 
solution,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  have  als» 
been  recommended.  The  latter,  I  suppose, 
acts  beneficially  by  destroying  the  sensibility- 
of  the  terminating  extremities  of  the  nerves, 
which  may,  perhaps,  from  their  high  degree 
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of  sensibility,  keep  up  the  ulcerative  process, 
for  how  -often  do  we  find  phagedenic  ulcers 
checked  at  once  by  the  use  of  lanar  caustic. 
When  the  heat  has  been  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  sensibility  of  the  cutis,  or  protracted 
foflammation  has  done  so,  stimulating  appli- 
oations  will  be  found  the  most  effectual 
remedies,  and  in  this  hospital  we  generally 
employ  oil  and  lime-water,  sometimes  with 
a  little  oil  of  turpentine  in  it,  or  the  ung. 
reains  flavse,  either  spread  upon  lint,  or 
made  into  a  liniment  by  being  rubbed  down 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine to  make  it  a  fit  consistency  to  admit  of 
being  applied  with  a  brush.  In  these  more 
violent  cases,  support,  and  very  often  stimuli, 
are  required  ;  opiates  to  allay  irritation,  with 
due  attention  to  the  state  of  the  excretions, 
and  more  especially  to  that  of  the  bowels. 

But  with  every  precaution,  a  great  num- 
her  of  our  burns  prove  fatal.  I  roust  acknow- 
ledge,  indeed,  the  large  proportion  of  bad 
oases ;  and  I  believe  the  danger  is  as  great 
when  extensive  surfaces  are  submitted  to  the 
influence  of  heat,  although  only  superficially, 
■9  when  the  heat  is  more  concentrated,  and 
baa  extruded  its  influence  in  depth  rather 
than  surface ;  and  certainly  this  has  proved 
true  in  my  experience,  as  far  as  refers  to 
rapid  dissolution. 

This  view,  however,  must  not  perhaps 
extend  to  such  cases  as  those  in  which  the 
Kitensity  of  the  heat,  or  the  long  continuance 
of  its  application,  has  produced  the  total 
destruction  of  the  parts  to  a  considerable 
depth  as  well  as  extent,  and  the  influence 
has  probably  been  propagated  to  the  interior 
of  the  body.  Such  gangrenous  or  sloughing 
bums  usually  occur  from  the  clothes  catching 
fire,  the  explosion  of  gun-powder  or  inflam- 
mable air,  or  from  persons  falling  into 
brewers'  or  soap-boilers'  vats. 

Under  these  violent  circumstances,  the 
constitution  is  at  once  affected  ;  rigors  im- 
mediately come  on  ;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  is  cold ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and  small ; 
tiie  respiration  short  and  hurried  ;  vomiting 
and  hiccough  supervene,  and  the  patient 
generally  dies  comatose  about  the  second  or 
third  day. 

All  you  can  do  in  these  cases,  gentlemen, 
is  directly  to  protect  your  patient  from  any 
exposure  to  cold,  and,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
temperatore  of  the  room  in  which  he  is 
placed  should  be  constantly  maintained,  at  a 
high  degree,  for  the  first  twenty -four  hours ; 
and,  if  the  collapse  be  great  and  protracted, 
stimuli  should  be  administered,  and,  as  soon 
as  reaction  is  restored,  a  large  dose  of  opium 
given.  The  wounds  should  be  covered  over 
either  with  basiUcon  ointment,  spread  on 
Unt,  or  the  oil  and  lime-water  dressing  ;  and 
on  those  parts  where  the  cutis  is  not  de- 
ptroyed;  flour  should  be  plentifully  strewed. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  fi)rs(  v^plspt 


shock,  he  has  yet  much  to  go  through  during 
the  process  of  reparation;  indeed,  he  may 
fall  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the  symp- 
tomatic fever  preceding  the  restorative  ac- 
tion, or  he  may  ultimately  sink  from  beetle 
fever,  or  slower  exhaustion  of  vital  power, 
resulting  from  profuse  suppuration. 

Bums,  especially  when  arising  firom  the 
explosion  of  gun-powder,  are  aaid  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  scalds.  In  my  opinion, 
the  comparative  danger  of  the  two  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  cutis  exposed. 
Therefore,  let  it  always  be  your  chief  ob- 
ject to  preserve  the  cuticle  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  you  be  present  at  the  undressing 
of  the  patient,  or  assist  in  so  doing,  take 
great  care  that  large  portions  of  cuticle  are 
not  removed  with  the  stockings,  or  other  parts 
of  the  dress,  as  has  been  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Earle  so  frequently  to  occur  by  the 
roughness  of  assistants :  this  observation  is 
most  judicious.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  Mr.  Earle  in  his  proposition  of  plung- 
ing the  limb  into  ice-cold  water,  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  given  ;  but  if 
the  patient  were  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  and 
his  clothes  cut  off  while  immersed  in  the 
water,  I  believe  the  equable  temperature 
which  would  thus  be  maintained  would 
prove  highly  beneficial ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  facilitate  the  removal  of  the 
dress. 

As  to  the  various  local  remedies  which 
have  been  recommended  in  the  numerous 
works  on  the  treatment  of  bums,  I  should 
needlessly  occupy  your  time  by  describing 
them,  for  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  particular 
application  is  the  desideratum,  but  the  prin- 
ciples which  dictate  its  use  ;  and  those  prin- 
ciples are  founded  upon  the  just  appreciation 
of  the  phenomena  inseparable  from  the 
various  stages  of  inflammation.  In  one  bum. 
you  may  have  presented  to  your  view  the 
mere  blush,  not  surpassing  active  coni^estion, 
of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part ;  in  another 
portion  you  may  have  vesicles,  with  the  cu- 
ticle entire,  or  torn  away,  leaving  the  cutis 
exposed ;  or  you  may  find  the  cntis  destroyed, 
and  in  a  state  of  slough: — how,  then,  could 
any  general  treatment,  either  topical  or 
constitutional,  be  laid  down  for  your  adop- 
tion ?  You  must  judge  for  yourselves,  gen- 
tlemen, by  a  close  investigation  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case  before 
you,  and  regulate  your  treatment  according 
to  the  effect  produced  upon  the  constitution 
of  your  patient. 

The  employment  of  intemal  remedies  in 
burns,  as,  indeed,  in  all  other  cases,  must  be 
regulated  by  the  severity,  and,  also  the 
peculiarity,  of  the  symptoms  which  present 
themselves ;  but  I  am  perhaps  safe  in  M|iii9» 
that  gentle  antiphlogistic  meam,  at  the  same 
time  with  support,  narpq|tos,  tnd  ionie« 
times  gtiflittU,  {(re  very  SORvaUy  faidicated. 
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During  the  progress  of  the  case,  every 
attention  moat  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the 
body  and  limbs,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  moch 
as  possible,  the  contractions  so  frequently 
attending  the  cicathxation  of  vonnds  from 
bams  and  scalds,  which  often  lead  to  the 
most  unsightly  distortions. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  means  which  are 
ncoaamended  for  the  removal  of  these  cica- 
triaations,  I  will  mention  to  you  one  of  the 
¥ery  freqnent  sequels  of  extensive  bums, 
and  which  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Curling, 
of  the  London  Hospital.  In  mentioning  the 
Baaie  of  this  gentleman,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  upholding  him  as  a  pat- 
tern  to  yourselves  in  zeal,  talent,  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  Curling  observed,  that  ejection  of 
blood,  boUi  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
was  a  very  frequent  oocorrence  after  severe 
bums,  and  that  death  very  soon  followed 
such  bleedings.  This  fact  led  him  to  a 
dose  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  he 
took  every  opportunity  of  making  a  post* 
mortem  examination  of  the  patients  who 
died  in  consequence  of  severe  bums,  when 
be  discovered  that  ulceration  of  the  oom- 
nencement  of  the  duodenum  was  a  very 
oommon  concomitant,  and  invariable  if  hsB- 
autemesis  or  purging  of  blood  formed  a 
prominent  symptom.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Curling's  own  words,  in  his 
theory  on  the  explanation  of  this  important 
pathological  fact. 

**  It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  bow 
it  happens  that  in  cases  of  ham,  the  first 
portion  of  the  duodenum  is  peculiarly  the 
aeat  of  inflammation  and  oloeration,  in  pre- 
ference to  other  parts  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
It  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  con- 
gestion of  the  muGons  membrane,  which 
commonly  occurs  after  a  severe  bam,  inas- 
much as  the  remainder  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  though  equally  participating  in  the 
"vascular  disturbance,  very  rarely  indeed  be- 
oomea  affected  with  ulceration.  May  it  not 
be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  im* 
portent  functions  of  a  large  part  of  the  skin, 
not  only  of  that  actually  injured  or  destroyed 
by  the  fire,  but  also  of  the  parts  which 
usually  become  afterwards  inflamed  to  some 
extent  around  the  seat  of  injury  ?  The 
duodenum  is  furnished  with  peculiar  glands, 
the  true  glands  of  Brunner,  which  abound 
in  that  particular  part  of  the  intestine,  the 
■cat  of  disease ;  and  although  their  office, 
and  the  nature  and  uses  of  their  secretion, 
have  not  been  well  ascertained,  their  size 
and  number  indicate  that  they  must  be  ca. 
pable  of  pouring  out  a  large  quantity  of 
ioid,  and  that  their  functions  in  the 
economy  are  by  no  means  unimportant, 
liiow,  it  is  seldom  that  the  secrstidns  of  any 
OTf^  can  be  suddenly  stopped  without  in- 
jurious    consequences   resulting,  and  cob- 


sidering  the  importance  of  those  of  the  sldo, 
and  the  continuity  of  this  stracture  with  tlia 
mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  we 
can  acaroely  be  aurprised  that  the  duodenal 
glands  should  sympathise,  and  endeavour 
by  an  increased  action  to  compensate  for 
the  soppression  of  the  exhalation  horn  the 
skin,  and  that  the  irritation  conaequeot 
thereon  should  often  lead  to  inflammation 
and  ulceration. 

**  Dr.  Hodgkin  seems  rather  inclined  to 
attribute  the  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  to 
vomiting,  and  aays,  that  in  some  instanoes 
it  has  been  the  cause  of  ulceration,  as  mndi 
as  the  ulceration  has  been  the  cause  of  keep- 
ing op  the  vomiting." 

This  difference  of  opinioa  it  seems  may 
be  easily  settled  by  further  investigation, 
for  if  it  be  trae  that  vomiting  will  produee 
ulceration  in  the  duodenum,  surely  we  shall 
find  it  in  tha  obstinate  Tomiting  which  so 
frequently  occur  in  cases  of  hernia,  and 
other  obstractioos  to  the  alrioe  excretioBe 
which  the  absence  of  haematemesis  does  not 
lead  us  to  anticipate. 

*'  I  will  now  relate  a  case  which  oocorredl 
in  this  hospital  under  Mr.  Morgan,  where 
there  waa  not  only  ulceration  of  the  doode* 
nom  but  also  partial  phlebitis.  Thomaft 
Wallis,  set.  8}  years,  was  admitted  April 
13th,  1847,  for  a  bum  which  extended  over 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  right 
upper  extremity.  In  some  parts,  especially 
about  the  head  and' neck,  it  was  very  deep. 
He  was  partially  collapsed  when  admitted, 
and  was  treated  in  the  usual  way.  The  bum 
itself  WBS  dusted  with  flour.  Stoughing, 
which  soon  commenced,  Issted  about  a 
fortnight.  During  this  period  his  health 
seemed  pretty  good,  and  bis  wound  was 
dressed  with  poultices  and  mild  stimulating 
ointments.  Five  or  six  dsys  before  he  died 
he  « as  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  which,  how- 
ever, was  readily  checked  by  chalk.  This 
symptom  was  succeeded  by  constant  sick« 
ness,  the  patient  retaining  little  or  nothing 
in  his  stomach,  but  no  blood  was  passed 
either  by  the  mouth  or  the  rectum.  He 
did  not  suffier  from  rigors,  complained  of  no 
definite  or  local  pain,  and  appeared  quite 
conscious  until  May  9th,  when  he  died, 
after  having  been  comatose  for  some  hours. 
Before  death  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  elbow  bad  taomewbat 
healed,  but  no  where  else  bad  this  taken  place* 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  there 
waa  found  in  the  duodenum,  about  an  inck 
from  the  pyloras,  a  circular  ulcer  of  the 
size  of  a  pea  extending  only  through  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  edges  were  clean, 
not  elevated  nor  red.  Bmnner's  glands 
were  unaffected.  The  ( ciebriil  sinuses  were 
filled  with  dark  coagula  of  blaod  which  were 
adherent  to  their  lining  membrane.  ThB 
rsst  of  the  body  was  healthy. 
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"  If  snpparation  take  place  in  a  burn  great 
care  most  be  taken  to  prevent  contractions 
during  and  after  cicatrization ,  for  both 
granalations  aijd  newly.formed  skin  have 
8ocb  a  tendency  to  shrink,  that  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  can  be  taken  will  sometimes 
prove  abortive,  and  dreadfdl  distortions 
Rssalt." 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Earle  in  con- 
ndering  them  always  as  a  ''  source  of  blame 
to  surgeons,"  bat,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
that  they  are  the  effects  of  a  condition  of 
granalations  and  skin  peculiar  to  bums,  as, 
indeed,  John  Hanterbas  said  : — **  The  con- 
traction takes  place  in  every  point  of  the 
granulations,  but  principally  from  edge  to 
edge,  smaller  and  smaller,  although  there 
is  bttle  or  no  new  skin  formed,  which 
DOW  even  has  a  similar  power,  assists  the 
contraction  of  the  granulations,  and  is  gene- 
rally more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
granulations  themselves ;  drawing  the  month 
of  the  wound  together  like  a  purse."  These 
contractions  produce  most  frightful  scars, 
and  frequently  interfere  with  the  fanetions 
of  ionportant  joints.  I  have  often  seen  the 
dnn  drawn  down  upon  the  sternum,  the 
lower  jaw  depressed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  the  month,  the  saliva  constantly 
flowing  over  the  lips,  degintition  obstructed, 
■nd  all  these  inconveniences  attended  with 
frightful  distortions  of  countenance.  Perma- 
nent contractions  of  the  limbs  frequently 
icaolt,  tying  the  upper  arm  to  the  chest,  after 
boms  about  the  shoulders,  so  as  entirely  to 
prevent  the  performance  of  the  motions  of  the 
upper  extremity,  rendering  it  often  worse 
than  useless,  an  actual  burthen,  and  the  in- 
ooQvenienoe  inducing  the  sufferer  to  seek 
any  operation,  even  to  the  removal  of 
tiie  fimb,  for  the  cure  of  the  deformity, 
xotber  than  remain  a  permanent  cripple. 
As  to  the  operations  proposed,  and  often 
pel  formed,  for  the  core  of  the  deformities 
•riMOg  from  bums,  I  can  say  but  little  in 
their  favour;  and,  indeed,  so  unsocoessful 
have  they  proved  in  my  own  practice,  that 
I  feel  but  little  disposed  to  recommend  a 
patient  to  submit  to  the  painful  dissections 
which  are  required  f<»  the  removal  of  the 
dcktrices,  and  which  so  rarely  afford  the 
leHcf  anticipated.  Dnpuytren,  who  does 
not  apeak  very  favourably  of  the  result  of 
operstions  on  cicatrices  after  bums,  reoon- 
neods  that  they  should  never  be  attempted 
mtil  months,  or  e%en  years,  after  the  for- 
■ation  of  the  cicatrix, — not,  in  fact,  until 
the  "  fraena  and  bands  had  become  perfectly 
organised,"  when  he  considers  they  have  no 
longer  sny  tendency  to  contract.  An  ob- 
JBOtion  to  this  practice  appears  to  me  to  pre- 
aent  itself,  vis.  that  the  muscles  have  pro- 
bably undergone  a  change  to  fit  themselves 
to  the  new  position  of  the  limb;  and  that 
cten  bonea  tiiemielvea,  if  a  joint  be  impli* 


oated  in  the  contraction,  may  have  also  m 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  drcuou 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed  as  to  bd 
incapable  of  being  restored  to  their  original 
position,  even  could  this  be  effected. 

The  operation  I  usually  proposed  for  the 
removal  of  these  deformities  is  the  trani>- 
▼erse  division  of  the  contracted  cicatrieoi 
until  the  parts  can  be  drawn  and  ex- 
tended to  their  natural  position,  and  there 
be  retained  by  bandages  and  machinorj 
competent  to  the  purpose.  In  some  caseg 
this  cannot  be  effected  at  once,  but  must  be 
attempted  by  a  slow  and  gradual  extension« 
which  should  be  constantly  maintained  dar- 
ing the  granulating  process.  When  then 
'means  are  employed,  the  apparatus  should 
be  worn  for  many  months  after  the  wound 
is  healed, — indeed,  until  the  new  skin  baa 
become  perfectly  organised,  or  contraction 
will  be  certain  to  recur  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
tending force  is  removed.  Should  the 
granalations  become  too  exuberant  during 
the  recovery,  nitrate  of  silver  should  be 
freely  employed  to  keep  them  down.  Soon 
snrgeons  have  recommended  that  the  whole 
extent  of  the  cicatrized  skin  should  be 
dissected  off,  and  that  the  parts  previonfli|> 
bound  down  should  be  restored  as  nearlj 
as  they  can  be  to  their  natural  position^ 
that  the  edges  of  the  healthy  skin  slkould  be 
brought  into  as  close  an  approximation  at 
possible,  and  appropriate  means  employed 
to  promote  the  healing  of  the  vronnd. 
Modifications  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
have  been  adopted  by  making  a  longitudinal 
incision  through  the  healthy  skin  on  each 
side  of  the  wound,  but  at  some  distance 
from  it,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  bring  the 
two  portions  of  skin,  thus  let  loose  as  it 
were,  in  as  dttse  contact  as  possible.  Some 
surgeons  have  even  practised  the  Taliacotian 
plan  of  'partially  removing  a  portion  of 
skin  from  the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  and 
thus  attempting  to  restore  the  burnt  sur- 
face by  appl3riog  it  over  the  wound,  and  to 
unite  it,  by  what  is  termed  the  plastie 
mode ;  but,  even  under  such  circumstance^ 
the  contractions  have  returned  with  the 
same  inveteracy  as  under  the  other  modes  of 
treatment. 

I  believe  the  great  object  is  to  prevent 
these  contractions  during  the  progress  of  the 
healing  of  the  wound,  and  the  position  of 
the  patient  is  the  principal  preventive 
means,  taking  care  that  the  mechanical  me- 
thods are  persevered  in  until  the  cicatrix  is 
perfectly  organised,  and  the  new  skin  has 
lost  all  its  tendency  to  rontraction ;  bnt  I 
acknowledge  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  when 
that  exact  period  has  arrived. 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  placed  undsr 
my  care  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  who  bad 
been  burnt  about  two  years  before  in  the 
front  part  of  the  neck  ;  and  in  consequenos 
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ef  the  contnctioD  of  the  cicatrix,  the  head 
was  drawn  downwards  towards  the  chest, 
£be  lower  jaw  and  lip  depressed,  and  the 
countenance  much  disfigured.  I  made  an 
incision  along  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  to 
the  extent  of  the  cicatrix,  and,  dissecting 
the  skin  of  the  lip  from  the  bone,  restored 
it  to  its  natural  position.  I  then  dissected 
off  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix,  divided  the 
sternal  attachment  of  the  stemo-cleido  mas- 
toidens  muscle  on  one  side,  and  was  then 
able  to  elevate  the  head ;  in  which  position 
I  secured  it  by  an  apparatus,  which  was 
made  for  the  purpose,  to  support  the  chin, 
and  prevent  subsequent  retraction.  The 
plan  promised  complete  success  for  six  or, 
eight  weeks,  when  the  pressure  of  the  chin 
upon  the  instrument,  probably  from  con- 
traction recurring,  became  so  painfhl  that 
its  use  was  obliged  to  be  discontinued, — the 
result  of  this  was,  that,  although  the 
patient  was  relieved  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  deformity  returned  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  she  left  London  permanently  disfigured. 
One  great  advantage,  however,  was  gained 
by  this  operation,  viz.  the  lips  were  restored 
to  perfect  adaptation,  and  rendered  capable 
of  performing  their  natural  functions.  I 
have  also  divided  cicatrices  from  bums 
in  the  hands  producing  contractions  of  the 
fingers,  but  with  no  better  success.  The 
protracted  period  necessary  to  the  cure 
tires  most  persons  out  long  before  it  is  com- 
pleted. 


ONTHB  QVANTITATIVB  DETERMINATION  OF 
URIC  ACID. 

On  dissolving  uric  acid  in  a  solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  it  was  found  that,  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  results  were  ob- 
tained sufficiently  accurate  ^or  ^ordinary 
purposes.  Thus,  on  dissolving  4*8  grains  of 
uric  acid  in  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  all  was  re- 
covered but  0.095  of  a  grain,  or  about  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  whole.  The  quantity  of 
colouring  matter  attached  to  the  uric  acid 
compensates  very  nearly  for  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  washing  the  precipitate.  Grape- 
sugar  has  not  the  slightest  influence  on  its 
determination.  Neither  albumen  nor  blood 
materially  affects  the  result ;  but  of  course 
acetic  or  phosphoric  acid  must  be  used  in 
these  cases. 

The  differences  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  bile  are  considerably  higher  than  in  the 
preceding  cases ;  but  as  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  urine  should  ever  contain 
such  a  large  amount  of  bile  as  Heintz  used 
in  his  experiments,  the  ro-ults  may  still  be 
regarded  as  very  tolerably  approximative. — 
Vr.  Day't  Report  on  Chemittry, ^lSi7, 
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Lecture  VII. 

1 .  Fractured  Bibe — Inflammation  qf  Lunge 

and  Pericardium, 

2.  Fractured  Fibula— Abecete  of  Tibia. 

3.  Unreduced  Dislocation  of  Femur, 

4.  Fungous  Disease  of  Testis-^remotfal. 

5.  Cases  qf  wounded  Arteries,  and  false 

Aneurism. 

6.  Wounds  qf  Joints. 

Gkntlbmbn, — Yon  have  jnst  seen,  in  the 
room  behind  us,  an  instance  of  the  effects 
produced  by  neglect  and  intemperance,  in 
a  man  who  met  with  an  accident,  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  attended  with  but  very  little  risk,  but 
in  his  case  has  proved  fatal. 

Jame9  Cook,  st.  40,  was  admitted,  on 
June  10th,  into  Oxford  Ward,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  pain  on  drawing  in  his  breath, 
pain  on  pressure  about  the  9th  and  10th  ribs, 
on  the  right  side ;  no  fracture  could  be  disco- 
vered ;  dry  cough,  attended  with  pain,  but 
no  expectoration. 

Pulse  130  ;  tongue  dry,  loaded ;  counte- 
nance anxious.  H e  fell  against  a  curb  •  stone 
on  Saturday  the  5tb  ;  the  pain  commenced 
on  the  6th,  and  a  rib  roller  was  applied  on 
the  following  day:  he  had  been  suffering 
from  diari  hoea  before  his  admission.''  These 
symptoms  made  me  suspect  that  be  had 
fractured  some  of  his  ribs ;  and  when  he  was 
admitted,  he  was  in  fact  labouring  under  an 
attack  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and 
pleura.  For  this  he  was  bled,  and  had  & 
dose  of  calomel,  and  some  haustus  sennse  ;* 
and  when  I  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  following  day,  he  expressed  himself  as 
relieved  by  the  bleeding  :  the  blood  drawn 
was  buffed,  and  slightly  cupped ;  tongue 
cleaner;  pulse  100,  soft;  cough,  but  no 
expectoration ;  bowels  open.  Some  Anti- 
monial  Wine,  and  Tine.  Camph.  C.  in  r 
saline  draught,  were  ordered  every  six  hours; 
but  on  the  next  day,  we  find  that  this  tem- 
porary amendment  had  soon  ceased,  and  onr 
notes  arts  *'  much  effusion  in  right  lung,  ra- 
pidly increasing—some,  also,  in  left;  tongue 
very  dry  and  brown ;  pulse  very  quick  ;  skin 
hot  and  dry ;  "  so  that  with  this  acute  in- 
flammation of  low  character,  existing  on  both 
sides  of  the  chest  at  once,  in  a  person  of  in- 
temperate habits,  in  spite  of  all  that  wee 
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done  for  him,  by  Dr.  Nairne  as  well  as 
myaelf,  be  died  yesterday,  Jane  14th  :  and 
yoD  have  just  seen  that  there  had  been  acute 
inflammation  of  the  whole  of  the  right  lung 
going  on  to  hepatization,  general  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pleura  of  that  fide,  with  universal 
adhesions,  and  inflammation  at  the  back  of 
the  lung  of  the  opposite  side,  with  tubercles 
in  a  quiescent  state  at  the  upper  part ;  thus 
leaving  him  only  a  small  portion  anteriorly 
to  breathe  with.  You  saw,  also,  that  three 
of  the  ribs  (the  5th,  6tb,  and  7th,)  were 
broken  near  their  cartilages,  and  that 
their  fractured  eitremities  were  surrounded 
with  pns,  and  the  intermuscular  cellu- 
Isr  texture  immediately  around  was  in- 
filtrated with  pus  alsb ;  thus  converting  a 
simple  fracture  into  a  componnd  one,  if 
be  had  lived  to  have  had  the  abscess  opened. 
Hie  inflammation,  too,  had  passed  round 
from  the  point  where  the  libs  were  fractured, 
so  as  to  affect  the  pericardium,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
membrane  around,  and  the  effusion  of  serum 
Into  its  cavity ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
with  all  this  knischief  going  on  at  once,  the 
treatment  we  adopted  should  have  been  un- 
SQcoessful.  The  large,  soft,  and  congested 
fiver,  was  probably  owing  to  his  intemperance, 
and  the  granular  state  of  the  kidneys  may 
no  donbt  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  ; 
and  these  giving  him  a  predisposition  to  in- 
flammation, his  intemperance  and  neglect  of 
the  injury  in  the  early  stage  easily  proved 
hul  to  him.    ' 

It  80  happens  that  there  is  now  in  the 
hospital  probably  another  instance  of  a  frac- 
tore,  originally  a  simple  one,  being  rendered 
compound  by  the  neglect  of  proper  precau- 
tions. 

James  Fry  was  admitted  on  June  8th 
into  Fitz William  Ward,  with,  our  notes  tell 
us,  "enlargement  and  thickening  around 
tbe  head  of  the  fibula,  and  some  thick- 
ening of  the  skin  around  the  head  of 
the  tibia.  There  is  an  opening  leading 
down  to  the  fibula  discharging  puru- 
lent matter.  No  pain  in  the  knee.  He 
fell  into  a  pit  six  weeks  ago,  and  struck 
his  knee  against  some  iron;  the  knee 
swelled,  and  was  painful,  and  afterwards  a 
swelling  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  leg, 
which  was  opened  three  weeks  ago.  Has 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking."  The  man 
walked  about  for  two  or  three  days  after  tbe 
accident,  and  the  irritation  produced  by  it 
brought  on  inflammation,  terminating  in 
snpporation  and  the  formation  of  abscess.* 
If  a  man  have  granular  kidneys,  or  even  if 
Us  health  be  not  so  undermined  as  to  have 


*  Sobseqaently  an  old  disease  of  the  tibia 
dkewed  itself,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  trephined  the 
bone  to  give  exit  to  tbe  contents  of  a  large  abscess 
in  its  head,  which  could  not  discharge  itself,  and 
began  to  aifect  bis  health. 


produced  that  condition,  the  formation  of 
matter  around  a  simple  fracture  is  a 
matter  of  serious  import.  There  was  a 
man  admitted  under  my  care  two  years  ago, 
who  met  with  an  accident  by  which  he 
broke  his  fibula.  He  walked  about  on  it 
for  two  or  three  days.  This,  yon  know,  it 
is  pOBsible  to  do  after  such  an  accident,  the 
tibia  serving  as  a  kind  of  splint;  and, 
indeed,  without  careful  examination,  frac- 
ture of  this  bone  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  detect.  When  you  cannot  de- 
tect it  siitisfactorily  at  the  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  swelling,  if  you  have  any  sus- 
picion, be  careful  and  examine  tbe  limb 
again  a  few  days  after,  because  if  left  to 
itself  a  broken  fibula  may  heal  in  a  wrong 
position,  and  be  ever  after  a  source  of 
serious  inconvenience.  The  man  of  whom 
I  was  speaking  was  admitted  nine  weeks 
after  his  accident  with  an  abscess  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg,  and  with  one  threaten- 
ing in  the  knee-joint.  I  opened  the  abscess 
in  the  leg,  and  there  found  a  portion  of  the 
broken  fibula,  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  exposed  and  dead, — the  consequence 
of  the  abscess ;  and  tbe  man  died  shortly 
after  of  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  injured  limb.  He,  too, 
was,  like  the  patients  under  your  notice,  of 
intemperate  habits. 

It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  sur- 
geon, however,  if  these  bad  complications 
come  on  in  consequence  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  than  if  they  be  attribut- 
able to  his  own  ignorance  or  inattention. 
There  is  an  instance  in  the  house  (if  the 
man's  account  be  correct)  of  deformity  re- 
sulting from  the  inattention  of  his  surgeon, 
though  you  must  not  place  impltcit  con- 
fidence in  all  that  patients  say  on  such 
subjests. 

John  Doughty  was  admitted  on  June  2d 
into  Winchester  Ward,  with,  our  notes  say, 
'*  fulness  of  the  left  buttock,  and  displace- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  femur  into  the  sciatic 
notch.  He  cannot  straighten  the  limb ;  the 
pelvis  moves  with  the  femur ;  the  limb  is 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other :  slight 
pain  on  pressure.  Had  a  fall  ten  months 
ago,  and  fell  on  the  left  side.  After  the  fall 
he  felt  and  heard  the  bone  move  when  the 
joint  was  trif*.d.  He  cannot  straighten  the 
thigh  so  as  to  stand  upright,  and  the  knee 
is  advanced  before  the  other ;  the  head  of 
the  bone  can  be  felt  in  the  notch,  and 
cannot  be  moved  much  in  any  direction, 
and  the  attempt  gives  pain.  He  can  walk 
pretty  firmly,  though  lamely,  and  with  much 
stooping,  without  a  stick.'' 

He  tells  us  that  when  first  seen  the  hip  was 
not  subjected  to  any  examination  whatever, 
but  he  was  treated  by  his  surgeon  without 
this  absolutely  necessary  precaution,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  true  nature  of  the 
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atekkat  escaped  obaerratioD.  He  Is  more 
fortanate  than  some  patieots  are  who  suffer 
firom  anredooed  dUlocation  of  thebip,in  being 
itill  able  to  walk,  and  there  is  hope  that  he 
may  in  tiatie  regain  more  use  of  his  limb 
wllen  a  new  joint  has  formed,  and  the  flexors 
have  relaxed  as  mach  as  they  can,  and  the 
hand  of  the  bone  has  perhaps  become 
■mailer. 

If  the  history  he  gives  be  true,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  simple  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femar  existed,  which  might  at  the 
time  have  been  reduced  with  ease,  but  now, 
after  an  interval  of  ten  months,  while  he  is 
regaining  the  power  of  using  his  leg,  no 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  replace  the 
bone.  Any  effort  made  now  would  break 
through  such  adhesions  as  have  already 
formed ;  'the  old  socket  is  probably  partly 
filled  up  and  obliterated,  and  unfit  to  receive 
the  head  of  the  femur,  which  is  itself  also, 
no  doubt,  much  altered  in  shape ;  inflam- 
mation would  be  set  up,  snd  the  patient 
would  be  left  in  a  worse  condition,  and  wi:  h 
a  limb  more  useless  than  it  will  be  if  left  to 
mitore.  There  is  no  exact  time  which  can 
be  fixed  upon  as  the  latest  period  at  which 
it  would  be  proper  to  attempt  to  reduce  a 
dblocated  limb.  After  three  or  four,  or 
five  months,  you  would  probably  be  justified, 
in  the  great  majority  of  caaes,  in  declining 
to  interfere.  In  thin  peisoos  you  might 
perlwps  find,  upon  careful  examination,  that 
there  were  no  symptoms  indicative  of  a  new 
joint  having  been  formed,  or  of  the  aceta- 
balnm  being  altered,  and  in  such  persons 
yon  might  successfully  endeavour  to  replace 
the  limb  even  six  months  sfter  the  accident. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  our  patient 
■omething  more  may  exist  than  a  mere  die- 
location  ;  it  may  happen  that  a  portion  of 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  acetabulum 
waa  broken  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
the  bone  thus  allowed  to  slip  backwards 
from  its  socket.  The  difference  in  the 
symptoms,  if  such  an  occnrrenoe  had  taken 
pboe,  would  be,  that  the  bone  would  be 
capable  of  being  brought  back  into  its  pro- 
per place  with  greater  ease  than  in  a  dislo- 
cation, and  that  upon  the  extension  being 
removed  it  would  again  sHp  from  the  ace- 
tabulum ;  and  crepitus  can  xenerally  be  felt 
vpon  moving  the  limb.  There  would  be 
much  more  mobility  also.  You  have  an 
inatance  of  this  accident  now  under  your 
netiee  in  a  patient  under  Mr.  Tatum's  care, 
and  in  him  you  may  observe  that  the  leg 
CSB  he  brought  to  ita  proper  length  with 
ease,  and  the  thigh  can  be  flexed,  so  (hat  the 
knre  will  nearly  touch  the  abdomen — a  very 
opposite  state  of  things  to  the  rigid  immo- 
Mity  of  dislocation  such  as  you  see  in 
Doughty.  If,  as  I  before  observed,  the 
maB*a  account  be  correct,  and  the  surgeon 
'  whose  care  he  waa  at  the  time  of  the 


accident  knew  of  his  present  condition,  hii 
satisfaction  with  himscAf  would  not  be  very 
great  at  seeing  a  man  cripfiAed  for  life  who 
might,  if  properly  treated,  have  been  pea* 
sessed  of  a  perfectly  sound  and  useful  limb. 

I  have  on  two  occasions  spoken  of  caaea 
previoua  to  the  performance  of  operations  oa 
them.  In  one,  a  case  of  tumor  near  the 
knee,  no  operation  was  performed,  the 
friends  of  the  pstient  withholding  their  ooqw 
sent,  and  I  can  conaequently  say  no  more 
concerning  it.  The  other  caae  waa  that  of  a 
roan  with  malignant  disease  of  the  testis.  la 
my  observations  previously  made  upon  this 
case,  I  remarked  that,  although  the  tumor 
was  malignant  in  its  nature,  and  that  in  audi 
esses  excision  was  s^dom  followed  by  a 
permanent  cure,  on  sccount  of  the  great 
chance  which  exists  of  the  disease  returning 
in  some  other  part, — yet  that,  vrith  a  tumor 
occupying  the  situstion  which  it  did  in  o«r 
patient,  aad  bfing  perfectly  insulated  (and 
not,  as  in  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  having 
bands  running  from  it  deeply  into  neigh- 
bouring structures),  with  the  tumor  itadf 
rapidly  increasing,  and  with  the  lumbar 
glands,  as  far  aa  it  was  possible  to  tall, 
unaffected,  and,  moreover,  with  a  state  of 
health  not  very  unfavourable  for  operation,—- 
it  was  right  to  perCrmn  the  operation  of 
castration,  and  give  the  patient  the  chance 
of  remaining,  perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  at 
least,  without  any  return  of  the  disease,  and 
without  his  present  suffering.  In  this  part, 
especially,  one  would  perform  an  operation 
when  there  was  less  chance  of  effecting  a 
permsnent  cure  than  in  some  other  parta  of 
the  body,  because  it  is  one  attended  with 
but  little  risk,  and  with  scsrcely  a  possibility 
of  return  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  waa 
accordingly  done  in  this  patient,  after  oon- 
sultHtion  with  my  collesgues. 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
operation  itself,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cRsease  in  our  patient. 

The  notes  for  June  10th  are — "  Opera- 
tion for  removal  of  testis  performed.  Aa 
incision  waa  made  from  the  groin  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum  along  the  tumor  ; 
another  incision  was  then  made  so  as  to 
iocloae  between  the  two  an  elliptic  portion 
of  skin.  The  scrotum  was  then  dir^sected 
off  from  the  tumor :  the  skin  was  nowhere 
adherent.  Two  arteries,  from  which  there 
was  considerable  hseroorrhage,  had  to  be 
secured  before  the  cord  was  divided,  and  a 
temporary  ligature  was  passed  through  the 
cord  to  prevent  its  receding.  The  cord  was 
then  cut  through,  and  the  tumor,  with  the 
elliptic  portion  of  skin,  removed.  Nomerons 
srteries  had  to  be  tied.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  at  the  upper  part  were  brought 
together  by  sutures  and  strapping :  a  piece 
of  oiled  lint  was  placed  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  wound,  and  the  edges  brought  looadj 
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together  by  strapping.  Tbe  tvmor  removed 
unB  aboot  five  ioches  long,  and  two  and  a 
half  in  diameter." 

I  find  it  noted  that  the  ether  was  per- 
fectly saccessfai,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  in 
alffloit  all  tbe  operations  performed  here. 

When  you  ha?e  a  large  tnmor,  as  this 
iras,  to  remove  from  tbe  scrotum,  it  is  as 
veil  to  remove  a  portion  of  skin  with  it,  as 
otherwise  yon  have  the  looee  sliin  forming  a 
large  sappnrating  bag,  taking  a  long  time  to 
beal,  and  caasing  mach  trouble  and  incon- 
'venienoe.  Yoor  incision  should  be  made 
also  from  the  top  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the 
aerotttm,  as  well  to  afford  facility  for  the 
itmovai  of  the  diseased  mass,  as  to  allow  of 
a  dependent  opening  for  the  ready  escape  of 
purulent  matter.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
bBmorrhage  during  tbe  operation :  the  ves> 
aeb  that  bleed  are  principally  situated  in 
the  septum,  and  the  disease  causes  these  to 
nlarge,  so  that  bleeding  to  some  extent  is  a 
frequent  occurrence,  as  you  saw  in  a  patient 
wboee  testis  I  removed  a  few  months  back.  I 
passed  a  temporary  ligature  through  the  cord 
before  I  divided  it,  as  it  helps  the  assistant  to 
bold  the  cord  down  so  as  to  enable  you  to  tie 
Its  vessels  without  difficulty.  It  has  twice 
happened  to  me  that  my  assistant  has  let  the 
eord  slip  from  between  bis  fingers ;  it  is  an 
aeddent  of  no  very  great  importance,  lead- 
ing  only  to  some  additional  hemorrhage, 
but  still  the  delay  from  the  receding  of  the 
eord  within  the  inguinal  canal  is  better 
avoided,  and  a  ligature  put  through  before 
tiK  division  easily  prevents  it. 

The  vessels  in  the  cord  requiring  ligature 
are  sometimes  numerous,  but  sometimes 
there  are  two  only — ^tbe  artery  accompanying 
the  Tas  deferens  and  the  spermatic  artery 
itadf ;  they  must  be  tied  separately,  not  with 
the  whole  spermatic  cord.  Tbe  method  in 
which  I  performed  the  operation  was,  as  you 
nw,  by  first  separating  the  testicle  entirely 
from  the  scrotum,  and  then  dividing  the 
eord,  instead  of,  as  is  sometimes  recom- 
neoded,  dividing  the  cord,  tying  its  arteries, 
and  then  dissecting  the  tumor  out  by  draw- 
ing on  the  lower  segment  of  tbe  cord.  I 
fliiok  the  method  I  used  is  the  most  oon- 
Tenient,  and  the  amount  of  pain  and  the 
time  required  are  nearly  equal  on  either 
pko. 

With  regard  to  the  dressing  after  this 
operation,  the  putting  a  piece  of  lint  in  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound  is  a  proceeding 
which  should  always  be  adopted;  the  in- 
tenor  of  tbe  scrotum  always  suppurates, 
and  as  the  skin  readily  unites,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  matter  gets  confined,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  make  an  opening  at  a  later  period, 
besides  running  the  risk  of  more  serious 
eoDsequences.  Two  days  after  the  operation 
you  saw  that  I  removed  the  sutures,  and 
there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  man  will  go  on 


well  as  far  as  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
operation  are  concerned. 

1  have  very  seldom  seen  any  bad  conse- 
quences ensue  from  the  operation  of  castra- 
tion. There  may  be  some  immediate  danger 
if  there  is  any  enlargement  of  the  lumbar 
glands, — a  circumstance  which,  as  I  before 
observed,  may  escape  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination. In  one  case  where  these  gisnda 
were  enlarged  at  the  time  of  the  operation^ 
I  recollect  that  tbe  patient  died  with  retea- 
tioa  of  urine  and  peritonitis,  brought  on  by 
the  very  rapid  enlargement  which  the  ab- 
dominal tumor  underwent.  The  same  thing, 
however,  may  occur  independent  of  any 
operation.  I  have  seen  it  occur,  also,  so 
late  even  as  some  months  after  the  removal 
of  the  original  disease  in  the  testicle. 

Here  is  the  tumor  removed  from  our 
patient.  It  presents  yon  with  a  very  good 
example  of  the  medullary  form  of  cancer. 
You  see  the  soft,  white,  hndn-like  mass 
from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  enoepha- 
loid  cancer,  with  an  admixture  of  numerous 
cells,  as  is  commonly  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
body ;  and  you  will  also  observe  in  it  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  less  often  met  with. 
Here  is  a  portion  much  harder  than  the 
rest,  and  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  scirrhona 
variety  of  carcinomatous  disease,  such  as  so 
frequently  affects  the  female  breast.  The 
true  structure  of  the  testicle,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  portion  of  tbe  epididymis,  hai 
entirely  disappeared,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  section  whether  the  testis  ig 
converted  into  the  new  structure,  or  whether 
it  is  only  spread  over  and  concealed  by  it. 

Such,  then,  was  the  operation,  and  the 
examination  of  the  tumor  shows  that  we 
were  right  in  our  opinion  of  its  nature. 
This  case  is  peculiar,  from  the  enlargement 
of  the  mammary  gland  which  exists,  and 
with  the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  ac* 
quainted ;  the  fact  of  the  exbtence  of  a 
malignant  affection  in  one  part  of  the  body 
would  render  it  probable  that  a  tumor  in 
another  part  was  also  of  tbe  same  nature, 
though  its  appearance  and  feeling  are  more 
like  the  simple  chronic  enlargement  which 
often  occurs  in  younger  men.  Since  the 
operation  it  baa  been  getting  amaller  and 
softer,  and  in  this  respect  also  it  is  unlike 
the  progr  ss  of  scirrhus  in  the  stage  in  which 
the  mammary  tumor  of  our  patient  would 
be  supposed  to  be.* 

In  my  last  letture  I  spoke  .of  aneurism, 
and  of  secondary  hsemorrhage  connected 
with  the  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  arteries. 
The  subject  of  wounded  arteries  is  aho  an 
interesting  one,  and  will  be  perhaps  ren- 
dered more  so  by  my  placing  the  two  sub- 
jects together,  and  I  will  therefore  proceed 

*  The  conclasion  of  this  case  wUl  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  lecture. 
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to  make  a  few  remarks  bearing  more  es- 
pecially on  the  treatment  which  they  require. 
la  the  first  place,  then,  there  is  in  Welling- 
ton Ward,  a  patient,  named  Emily  Barley, 
SBt.  23,  who  was  admitted  on  Jane  7th 
with  '*  a  wonnd  of  the  left  hand,  extending 
from  the  wrist-joint  for  about  an  inch  on  the 
outside  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  pro- 
duced by  a  fall  upon  a  bottle  which  was 
broken.  There  was  hsemorrhsge  to  a  great 
extent  before  her  admission  ;  on  her  admis- 
sion a  branch  of  the  superficialis  volae  was 
secured  by  ligature,  and  the  bleeding 
stopped."  The  next  day  ihe  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  together  by  adhesive 
plaister,  and  on  the  following  day  she  be- 
came an  out-patient  at  her  own  request*. 
Here,  then,  was  a  simple  case  of  great 
hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery,  with 
the  bleeding .  Tessel  lying  exposed  in  the 
wound  ;  the  biemorrhage  being  stopped  by 
tying  both  orifices  of  the  bleeding  vessel  in 
the  wound ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
practice  proper  to  be  pursued  in  such  cass 
wherever  it  is  not  oontraindicated  by  some 
peculiarities.  To  this  rale  there  are  very 
few  exceptions,  but  still  some  cases  will  oc- 
casionally occur  to  which  it  cannot  be  ap. 
plied.  Thus  it  will  sometimes  happen  that 
a  patient  will  have  received  a  punctured 
wonnd.  and  its  course  may  be  such  that  the 
surgeon  cannot  make  himself  certain  what 
vessel  it  is  that  is  wounded.  I  remember  a 
case,  which  came  under  my  notice  many 
years  aeo,  of  a  butcher,  who  had  wounded 
himself  with  a  long  pointed  knife,  the  wound 
being  situated  obliquely  at  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  thigh.  There  was  much 
hnmorrbage,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say 
whether  the  blood  came  from  the  superficial 
femoral  artery  or  from  the  profunda,  or 
from  one  of  it<t  branches,  and  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  knife  was  so  small  that  it 
could  not  be  known  whether  the  divided 
vessel  was  near  to  the  surface,  or  several 
inches  below  the  external  wound.  To  have 
followed  the  rule  I  have  above  mentioned, 
would  have  obliged  Mr.  Ewbank,  whose 
patient  he  was,  to  have  made  an  extensive 
incision  and  suppurating  wound  in  order  to 
get  at  the  artery,  with  the  chance  of  divid- 
ng  other  large  branches  in  doing  so.  The 
proceeding  he  adopted  instead  was  to  tie  the 
common  femoral  srtery  in  the  groin,  and 
the  operation  was  followed  by  a  successful 
result.  It  is  questionable,  perhaps,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  the  better  practice  to 
have  tied  the  external  iliac  artery,  as  there 
are  a  smaller  number  of  branches  coming 
off  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ligature 
in  the  latter  vessel  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  closing  of  its  divided  .  ends.     Here, 

*  She  was  re-admitted  at  snother  time,  and 
faer  case  iras  rliscnsaed  in  another  lecture. 


then,  is  an  inatnuce  of  success  following 
the  tying  an  artery  above  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  wound ;  and  the  case  of  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  sometimes  one  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  catting  down  upon 
the  divided  artery  at  the  seat  of  the  injury. 
There  is  a  circamstance  which  is  liable  to 
deceive  you  sometimes  in  cases  of  wounded 
arteries,  and  which,  if  unnoticed,  may  lead 
to  mistake  in  practice.  I  allude  tu  the  fact 
of  the  blood  from  the  lower  extremity  of  a 
divided  artery  (and  it  may  occur  even  with 
an  artery  of  large  magnitude)  being  occa- 
sionally quite  venous  in  its  appearance,  and 
flowinn;  in  the  same  continuous  manner  as 
blood  from  a  divided  vein  usually  does.  If 
you  were  not  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
you  might  be  inclined  to  leave  an  artery 
without  a  ligature  where  one  ought  to  be 
placed,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  secondary  bae- 
niorrhage  occurring,  or  of  a  false  aneurism 
being  formed ;— as  an  instance  of  this,  I 
will  give  yon  the  particulars  of  a  case  which 
came  under  my  care  some  years  ago.  T*wo 
young  people  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  love  affair,  endeavoured, 
it  was  supposed,  to  commit  suicide  by  taking 
poison ;  and  the  young  lady  died,  as  it  was 
said,  fro:ii  taking  Eau  de  Cologne.  With 
the  young  man,  however,  who  was  a 
French  teacher,  the  attempt  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and,  after  the  lady's  funeral,  he 
very  ingeniously  tried  to  destroy  himself 
on  her  grave  by  opening  the  veins  at  the 
bend  of  the  elbows;  this  he  did  in  both 
arms.  He  was  found  in  the  church- yard, 
having  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Ue  was 
attended  to,  for  about  ten  days,  by  a  surgeon, 
haeirorrhage  having  repeatedly  taken  place, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  venous ; — he  was 
then  brought  to  the  hospital.  Haemorrhage, 
trifling  in  amount,  however,  occurred  oa 
more  than  one  occasion  after  his  admission, 
and  1.  was  assured  by  my  house-surgeo.i  that 
it  was  simply  venous.  Further  bleeding, 
however,  occurring,  I  did  not  choose  to 
leave  the  case  any  longer  to  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  blood  being  of  the  same  durk 
colour,  and  having  stopped  when  1  arrived, 
and  I  accordingly  enlarged  the  opening.  I 
found  a  wound  in  the  brachial  artery,  in- 
volving about  a  third  of  its  circumference, 
and  it  was  from  this  that  the  biemorrhage 
had  come.  I  tied  the  artery  above  the 
woaind,  but  seeing  that  venous-looking  blood 
still  flowed,  I  was  obliged  to  place  a  iigatur& 
below  also.  The  opening  was  close  to  the 
point  of  bifurcation,  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
tie  the  trank  below  the  aperture;  I  ac- 
cordingly next  placed  a  ligature  on  the  ulnar 
artery.  Still  blood  flowed,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled  to  tie  the  radial  also ;  thus  having  to 
tie  three  distinct  arteries  before  I  could  put 
a  stop  to  a  bleeding  which  bad  been  thought 
to  have  been  from  a  vein. 
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The  preceding  ob^enradoos  bear  more  ei • 
pecially  upon  cases  in  ^wfaich  the  wound  is 
recent,  and  bleeding  is  going  on  from  it : 
there  is  a  case  of  woanded  artery  in  the 
boose,  which  presents  yon  with  a  further 
state  of  things.  Henry  James,  aet.  28,  was 
admitted,  on  June  7th,  into  Oiford  Ward, 
with  a  *'  panctured  wound,  of  about  one 
third  of  an  inch  in  extent,  and  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  situated  about  three 
inches  above  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur. 
On  admission,  there*  was  some  arterial 
hemorrhage,  which  was  stopped  by  a  com- 
press of  lint,  and  a  bandage  round  the  limb. 
The  accident  occurred,  as  he  said,  from  the 
dipping  of  a  pen-knife  which  he  was  sharp- 
ening, and  which  only  passed  in  for  a  short 
distance,  though  he  was  afterwards  found  to 
be  in  error ;  and  the  direction  of  the  wound 
was  such  as  to  make  it  probable  that  only 
some  small  artery  (the  anastomotica,  or  su- 
perior articular,)  was  injured.  The  Umb 
was  placed  on  a  bam  splint. 

On  removing  the  bandage  the  following 
day,  much  blood  was  found  to  have  been  ef- 
fused in  the  cellular  tissue,  both  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  anterior  part  of 
the  leg ;  the  compress  and  bandage  stopped 
the  bleeding,  and  this  treatment  you  will  find 
sufficient  in  three-fourths  of  the  panctured 
wounds  of  small  vessels.  But  in  our  patient, 
things  did  not  go  on  so  well,  and  on  the 
11th,  the  notes  are — **no  pain;  effused 
blood  softer,  except  a  circumscribed  hard- 
ness about  an  inch  around  the  wound  :  a 
blusb  of  redness  on  the  edges  of  the  wound." 
The  wound  you  see  putting  on  rather  an 
unhealthy  appearance ;  the  patient  was 
not  strong,  and  had  a  tremulous  tongue, 
indicative  of  habits  of  drinking.  The 
hardness  immediately  around  the  wound 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  effused  blood 
having  become  in  part  absorbed,  and  leaving 
the  principal  coa2;ulum  more  distinct.  On 
the  12th,  we  find,  "There  is  a  drop  or  two 
of  pus  in  the  puncture,  but  the  deeper  part 
has  united.  The  circumscribed  hardness 
observed  yesterday  has  become  fluid,  and 
pulsates  distinctly  with  the  thrill  of  a  false 
aneurism.  It  is  not  paininl,  and  is  scarcely 
larger  than  yesterday.  The  limb  was 
bandaged  from  the  toes  upwards,  and  straps 
of  plaister  were  placed  round  the  limb  with 
leather  over  them,  and  a  screw  tourniquet 
making  moderate  pressure  upon  the  swelU 
h»g/' 

On  the  13th,  the  notes  tell  us,  **  Pressure 
of  tourniquet  could  only  be  borne  for  three 
hours  yesterday.  Pressure  afterwards  made 
Vy  lint  and  bandages." 

Here,  then,  was  a  state  of  things  totally 
different  from  what  was  presented  to  us  on 
bis  admission.  There  was  a  pulsating  tumor, 
in  fact,  an  arterial  aneurism,  communicating 
with  the  wounded  vessel,  which  was  probably 


only  a  small  artery.    The  wound  having 
healed  in  the  subcutaneous  and  muscular' 
tissue,  any  external  hsemorrhage  at  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  aneorism  was  pre- 
vented, and  this  formation  of  a  circumscribed 
traumatic  aneurism  rendered  the  case  very 
different  firom  the  one  we  were  before  con*' 
sidering  of  hsBmorrhage  iu  an  open  wound. 
You  may  see  by  this  preparation  that  evea 
a  very  small  wound  in  an  artery  may  pro- 
duce a  lai;ge  aneurism.     In  the  man  from 
whom  it  was  taken  a  rupture  of  all  the  coats 
of  the  carotid  took  place  suddenly  (an  acci- 
dent producing  all  the  effects  of  a  wound  of 
the  vessel  widiout  any  external  wound  in 
the  integuments);  and  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  blood  effused  over  the  neck, 
sternum,  and  front  of   the  chest.      This 
became  in  a  few  days  in  a  great  measure 
absorbed,  and  only  a  small  pulsating  tumor, 
about  the  sixe  of  a  walnut,  was  left.    A  few 
days  afterwards,  however,  this  began  to  in- 
crease, and  having  broken  through  the  cel- 
lular tiasoe  and  ooagula  which  at  first  con- 
fined it,  attained  the  size  you  see  in  the 
preparation,  and  proved  fatal  by  pressure  on 
the  trachea ;   the  opening  in  the  artery  is, 
notwithstanding,  not  larger  than  the  end  of 
a  smsU  probe,  and  might  very  probably 
have  been  cured  by  tying  the  carotid  artery 
below  it.    The  question  of  the  practice  pro- 
per to  be  pursued  in  our  patient  now  arises. 
The  treatment  of  false  aneurism  is  a  point 
upon  which  there  has  been  mnch  discussion 
lately,  and  you  will  do  well  to  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Listen,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions  of  last  year,  which  discusses 
this  subject  in  connection  especially  with  a 
case  of  wound  received  in  a  duel,  about 
which  various  opinions  have  been  expressed 
in  the  journals  and  newspapers,  many  sur- 
geons thinking  that  the  rule  justly  applicable 
to  a  recent  open  wound  of  cutting  down  and 
tying  the  artery  above  and  below  the  wound , 
was  also  the  proper  practice  to  be  pursued  for 
cases  in  which  the  wound  had  healed,  and 
that  it  was  improper  to  treat  a  circumscribed 
traumatic  aneurism  by  the  same  operation 
which  would  be  adopted  for  a  common  aneu- 
rism resulting  from  disease  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  very  easy  to  criticise  a  case  when  aU 
the  fscts  are  known  in  consequence  of  the 
dissection  of  the  parts,  but  to  me  it  appears 
that  the  operation  performed  was  the  right 
one  in  the  circumstances.    There  was  in  this 
case  an  aneurism  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  one  in  our  patient.      In  James,   the 
wounded  artery,  whichever  it  be,  must  of 
necessity  be  a  small  one,  and  the  tumor  can 
have  no  connection  with  the  main  artery  of 
the  limb.    Had  the  wound  been  situated 
higher  up  in  the  thigh,  there  might  have 
been  some  doubt,  but  occupying  the  position 
which  it  does,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  femoral  artery  is  safe.     In  Mr. 
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it  was  not  ocrtam 
witli  what  artarj  the  anaariani  was  oon- 
naeted ;  the  tomor  ooeapiad  ineh  a  aitii- 
itioB  that  BO  pnaioie  coaM  he  made  oa 
itm  nain  traak  above,  and  any  attempt 
to  nach  the  wound  in  the  Tcaiael  by  open- 
ing tbe  aooBriamal  aac  Mght  hare  proved 
inaCaotly  fatal  from  hsmorrhage.  For  this 
reason  I  think  that  he  was  light  in  tying 
ithe  iliae  artery  above,  and  that  it  would 
probably  have  sooceeded  hot  for  tbe  acci- 
dental ooonrrraoe  of  perttmicis,  jnst  as  it 
snceecded  in  the  pnnotored  wound  of  the 
titigh  uader  Mr.  Ewbank's  care.  Tbeftil- 
lowing  ease  occoned  to  myself,  and  seemed 
to  ne  to  he  an  eieeption  to  tbe  rule  of  tying 
the  artery  at  tbe  wounded  part.  Two  young 
men,  brothers,  were  playing,  or  quarrelling, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  wound  of  the 
fore-arm,  in  tbe  course  of  the  ulnar  artery, 
from  a  butcher's  knife,  which  their  bn»iae98 
required  them  to  use.  I  did  not  see  him  dll 
some  days  after  tbe  arcident,  and  then  then 
was  a  swelling  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm 
the  sise  of  an  apple,  which  had  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  abicess,  the  puncture  being 
quite  healed ;  I  found  that  it  pulsated,  how- 
ever, and  waa,  in  fact,  a  fislse  aneurism. 
I  at  first  made  pressure  over  it,  and  the 
tvmor  became  smaller,  and  nearly  solid,  and 
seemed  likely  to  go  away,  but  then  it  again 
began  to  incrrase.  1  did  not  like  to  nwke 
aa  opening  among  the  muscles  and  other 
infiltrated  with  blood,  aa  such  a 
ad  ia  almost  sore  to  become  unhealthy 
and  fool.  I  therafore  tied  tbe  humoral 
artery  at  a  distsnce,  the  sac  appearing  cir- 
eumscribed  enough  to  make  it  exactly  Uke  a 
common  aneurism.  The  proceeding  wss 
followed  by  a  perfpct  core;  and  1  think 
that,  by  adopting  it,  yon  in  many  cases  have 
»  ¥ery  great  cbanos  of  being  successAil. 
while  yon  avoid  much  risk  which  attends  a 
ioul  wound*  Pressure,  without  operation, 
may  effect  a  cure  in  many  caaes  if  the  open- 
lag  in  the  artery  be  small,  and  tbe  patient  be 
im  a  good  state  of  health,  so  that  it  may 
psodnce  no  eonstitntionai  dietorhanoe.  It 
must  (as  in  all  oases  where  general  pressure 
is  used)  be  applied  equably  from  the  ez- 
tiemitiea  over  every  part  of  the  Iknb  below 
the  tomor,  <»ver  the  tumor  itself,  and  in 
some  degree  to  tbe  trunk  of  tbe  artery 
above,  so  as  to  retard,  but  not  necessarily  to 
stop,  the  corrmt  of  blood  through  it.  You 
nay  recoUeet  a  case  under  Mr.  Tatom, 
about  18  months  ago,  of  aneurism  con- 
nected with  the  aloar  artery,  which  he 
trsated  with  perfSsct  sncoess  by  these  meano. 
1  have  seen  at  least  seven  or  eight  instances 
of  dreumscnbed  aneurism  of  the  brachial 
wtiry  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  tbe  conse- 
qocnee  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  venesec- 
tlao,  and  in  ail  of  them  pecssute  hi 


sucoeasfuL  llie  tumor  becomes  oonsott- 
datedt  pnlastion  ceases,  and  the  ooagaloai 
becomes  absorbed,  tbe  yessel  being  in  a  few 
cases  pervious,  but  generally  obliterated  aft 
the  seat  of  the  wound. 

Should  in  any  caae  pressure  fail  to  effeat 
a  core,  provided  the  tumor  were  not  rapidly 
increasing,  from  the  wound  in  the  vesael 
being  large,  or  the  cyst  thin  and  weak,  yos 
may  tie  the  trunk  of  the  artery  above.  You 
gain,  by  doing  so,  tbe  advantage  of  having  a 
clean  incision  in  healthy  parts  to  deal  wit^ 
instead  of  a  ragged  wound  in  tifsues  infiU 
trated  with  serum  end  coagula,  and  almort 
certain  to  be  followed  by  foul  suppuration^ 
with  much  fever  and  irritation;  and  in  • 
great  proportion  of  cases  the  operation,  I 
believe,  will  prove  successful  by  this  opei»» 
tion,  sssistcd  by  judicious  pressure. 

These  remarks  apply  to  cases  where  tho 
sneurisra  is  properly  circumscribed,  li, 
on  the  contrsry,  the  covering  of  the  tn- 
mor  be  thin,  so  that  it  is  not  confined,  and 
is  therefore  incressing  rspidly,  or  if  the 
wound  ia  the  artery  is  larige,  and  ths 
blood  issues  with  such  force  as  to  dis- 
tend the  sac  quickly,  the  case  remains 
like  one  of  wounded  artery,  and  is  not  lo 
be  considered  as  an  aneurism  at  all.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  right  to  cut  down 
upon  the  vessel  in  tbe  cavity  of  blood,  and 
tie  it  above  and  below  tbe  wound  in  its  ooata, 
because  the  hnroorrhage  is  very  likely  to  gn 
on,  and  tbe  aweHing  to  increase,  even  after 
the  main  trunk  has  been  tied  at  a  dii»tanoB 
from  the  sac ;  and  a  cavity  so  rapidly  filled 
with  blood— that  is  to  say,  tbe  blood  diffused 
in  the  eellnlar  tissue  without  a  proper  sae^ 
— ^is  much  more  likely  to  suppurate,  with 
the  danger  of  a  recurrence  of  haemorrhage 
in  consequence  of  suppuration  and  ulcera- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  temporary  closure 
of  the  vessel  by  a  ligature  applied  to  the 
trunk  above. 

The  remarks  will  guide  yon  in  some  men- 
sure  to  whi  t  will  most  likely  be  necessary  to 
be  done  for  our  patient.  Tbe  pressure,  an 
you  saw,  was  not  borne :  tbe  pulsation,  onr 
notes  for  yesterday  inform  us,  still  exists, 
and  the  wound  is  even  getting  more  in* 
flamed. 

I  to-day  removed  tbe  bandages  and  dress 
ings,  and  found  that  tbe  wound  in  tbe  skin 
waa  a  little  ulcerated,  and  tbeie  was  mors 
redness  sround,  and  I  think  there  is  great 
chance  that  the  opening  in  tbe  muscle  witt 
ulcerate,  and  be  attended  with  bcmorrbage* 
At  all  events,  there  is  much  risk  of  subse* 
quent  inflammation  and  suppuration  open* 
ing  the  tumor,  and  if  pressure  to-day  does 
not  atop  the  pulsation  and  cause  cosgulation 
ai  tbe  effused  blood,  I  shall  to-morrow  open 
tbe  aneurism,  and  t^e  the  artery.  The 
artery  is  small,  and  there  will  be  no  chanoe 
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•f  ^mgarmu  l>leiidiiif  whSht  4oiag90i  aod 
IT  th0  patieot  were  healthy,  I  •honld  be  aUe 
to  eeeare  it  peffeetly,  and  tbere  «o«ld  be  no 
ebanoe  of  aeoondary  hKfnorriwge ;  but  the 
moM  condition  of  afatem  which  baa  made 
llie  wound  feater  may  prodnee  nnhealthy 
vieentioB  in  the  eoati  of  the  veaael.  and 
fi«e  riae  to  bleeding  when  the  ligatwea 
aBpnrate.* 

Punctured  wonnda,  independent  (d  h»- 
aadrrfaage.  do  not  alwava  heal  well,  and  are 
jAteoded  with  points  of  intereat.  There  ian 
little  boy  in  Winchester  Ward,  Thomas 
Pra^ell,  «t.  15,  who  waa  emitted  on  May 
lOtfa,  with  **  abaoeaa  over  the  inner  aide  of 
tim  knee-joint,  and  there  ia  a  diaeharge  of 
tbin  floid  like  synovia,  mixed  with  poa. 
Then  is  oonaidenble  fnlneaa  and  redneas 
Ofer  the  inner  aide  of  the  joint.  It  was 
canaed  by  the  point  of  a  lead  pencil  aticking 
Into  it  foar  daya  ago.  He  baa  had  rigors 
§Bt  the  laat  day  or  two.  The  abMeas 
•erne  laid  freely  open ;  it  doea  not  appear 
to  be  connected  with  the  joiot,  bat  as  qoite 


Tbia  oaae  illaatmtea  two  pointa  coaneoled 
-with  the  treatment.  It  was  simply  an  ia- 
fltanoe  of  punctored  wonnd  not  healing, 
hacanae,  aa  the  notea  aftarwarda  inform  na, 
ftere  was  a  amall  piece  of  oedar  remaining 
in  it.  Bat  there  is  also  a  note  of  the  oosing 
of  a  fluid  like  synovia  from  the  opemng. 
When  an  'appearance  of  this  sort  takca 
jUmee,  yon  must  not  at  once  conclude  that  it 
M  a  proof  of  an  opening  into  the  joint  exist- 
feg.  The  fat  in  the  living  body  is  in  a  fluid 
fltatc,  and  when  ita  cdla  are  mptured  it 
nma  out ;  and  when  mixed  with  serum,  or 
lilood.  appears  very  like  the  oily  fluid  you 
me  escape  from  a  wounded  joint.  This  ass 
probably  what  took  place  in  our  patient.  I 
waa  obKged  to  lay  the  abacess  open  for  a 
•eoood  drcuaiatance.  When  an  abscess  is 
Mtoated  near  the  knee,  although  the  opening 
in  the  skin  may  be  free,  yet  the  projection 
«f  the  patella,  or  convexity  of  the  head  of 
Ihe  tibia,  may  interfere  with  the  ready 
flwape  of  the  pua,  and  a  hm  dropa  thus 
Mnlined  may  cauae  an  aliaceaa  to  extend  all 
lound  the  limb.  This  is  to  be  guarded 
^pitnst  by  freely  laying  it  open,  and  our  pa- 
tient is  now  getting  wall,  with  aheakhy  gca- 
mlating  wound. 

There  is  another  caae  of  wound  near  the 
wriat-joint  now  in  the  house,  to  which  I 
will  direct  your  attention. 

James  Heath,  mt.  46,  was  admitted  into 
Oxford  Ward,  on  Jnne  4th,  with  **  a  con- 
tuion  of  the  left  forearm  and  baud,  with  a 
ftnall  wound  over  the  wrist,  fimn  which 
i  befora  his 


*  Theconclasion  of  the  caae  wfll  be  gWaa  m 
«Mther  lecture. 


admission,  and  from  which,  when  heflrst 
came  into  the  hospital,  synovia  waa  eaeapiag, 
as  if  from  the  joint  between  the  first  and 
second  rows  of  the  carpal  bones.  Slight 
grazing  ei  the  hand  aod  wriat.  No  crepitim 
to  be  felt.  Has  been  accustomed  to  drink 
very  ««oh."  Here,  too,  4hef«  was  appa^ 
rently  synovia  escaping,  but  it  was  open  to 
the  same  source  of  fallacy  aa  the  last  case. 
It  is  better  not  to  examine  such  wounda 
near  joints  too  earefuily ;  you  do  no  good- 
by  satisfying  yourself  whether  the  wound 
extends  into  the  joint,  and  you  do  harm  by 
the  irritation  produced  by  Che  probing.  If 
you  auapect  that  a  joint  ia  ii^jured,  jaa 
moflt  watch  the  ease  caeeftilly.  and  let  your 
treatment  be  asora  atriet,  and  reat  more 
carefMly  ei^ained :  —  periiapa  the  wound 
hoala,  ao  that  you  do  not  know  whether  it 
went  into  the  joint  or  not.  SnppoMg  ia- 
flammation  and  auppnration  to  occur,  aa 
inciaion  muat  he  made  eariy,  to  wemmm 
feenaioa,  aod  check  the  inflam  mation,  -^m 
prooaading  equally  necessary  whether  Che 
jeint  be  injurad  or  noC 

In  this  caae,  the  notea  lor  the  foUowtiy 
day  teU  oa,  **  these  waa  great  pain  and 
Bwelling  of  the  arm,  with  much  tenaion  and 
pain  on  the  inaide  of  the  wriat;  tongue 
traaauh>os  and  white :"— showing,  yon  ase* 
an  unhealthy  atate  of  system*  arising  frun 
his  intemperate  habits;  and  I  increaaad  his 
diet,  and  added  aome  porter,—^  proceedia^ 
which,  in  aueh  caaea,  ia  calculated  to  dinii- 
niah  rather  than  to  incveaae  the  inflamasa- 
tion,  particularly  if  combined  with  a  mildly 
alterative  plan  of  treatment. 

The  tension  which  the  notes  speak  of  wss 
rather  oedema,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  make  any  incision;  end,  ia 
fact,  it  Boon  aubaidod  under  fomentations 
and  chamomile  ponlticea,  with  stimulant 
ointment  to  the  wonad.  Suppuration  has 
since  taken  place,  with  the  appearance  of 
being  mixed  with  aynovia,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability the  joint  baa  really  been  opened. 
The  wriat  ia  free  from  the  violent  inflamma- 
tion which  somecimea  attenda  the  opening 
of  a  large  joiot*  but  very  likely  the  infla»- 
matioa  may  cauae  deatrnction  of  the  cartl- 
lege,  and  aatiffjoint;  and,  as  long  as  the 
wound  remsins,  there  is  always  d^iger  of 
fresh  symptoms  coming  on,  as  of  a  dis- 
eased joiot,  with  the  chance  of  the  wrist 
itaelf  inflaming,  or  ciironie  inflammatioa 
being  left,  ultimately  requiring  the  loss  «f 
the  limb. 

[This  patiriBt  escaped  these  dangers,  and 
the  woaad  ahorUy  healed.] 
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A  COVRSB  OF 

LBCTURES  ON  DENTAL  PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND  SURGERY, 

DeHoeredat  ike  MiddUtes  Moipitai  School^ 

By  John  Tomes,  Esu. 

Sorgeon-Dentist  to  the  Hospital. 

LSCTURB  XIII. 

DisiASBSovTHE  DBNTAX.  vvhv{eimtinued), 
Ortmuhtiim  or  polypus  rf  the  pulpitis 
mature  and  treoiiMni.—Receuhn  of  the 
pulp.-^Dintuti  of  the  dental  perioaieum, 
—Ii^Ummaiion,  acute  and  general— 
chronic  and  partial.  —  S^nptonu  and 
treatment. 

Pofyput  or  granulation  qfthe  dental  pulp, 
—After  ptrtUd  destmction  of  the  crown, 
and  especially  of  the  masticating  surface,  of 
a  tooth,  and  the  consequent  opening  of  the 
central  cavity,  the  pulp  instead  of  perishing 
may  become  the  seat  of  morbid  growth. 
Rising  out  of  the  damaged  pulp  cavity,  you 
may  find  a  small  rounded,  smooth-surfaced, 
Tascular  tumor,  which  bleeds  from  the 
slightest  touch,  and  constantly  emits  a 
most  foetid  smell ;  eten  the  blood  that  flows 
'  from  it  stinks.  The  new  tissue,  as  compared 
with  the  pulp  itself,  is  endowed  with  but  a 
low  degree  of  sensibility.  Slight  pressure, 
•  or  even  superficial  laceration,  produces  but 
fittle  pain  (fig.  41.) 

Fio.  41. 


Pig.  41.— A  molar  tooth,  in  which  the  pulp 
cavity  has  been  laid  open  by  caries,  and 
the  pulp,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  has 
become  the  seat  of  fimgous  growth  or 
polypus. 


The  siic  to  which  dental  polypus  may 
grow  18  subject  to  considerable  variety. 
Sometimes  the  tumor  is  small,  resembling 
in  size  and  appearance  a  large  granulation ; 
at  others,  so  large  as  to  cover  over  and  com- 
pletely hide  the  wreck  of  the  tooth  from  the 
centre  of  which  it  has  sprung.  In  the 
latter  case  the  overhanging  portion  of  the 
tumor  may  unite  with  the  gum,  and  thus 
bury  the  tooth  in  vascular  tissue. 

Although    polypus    of  the  pulp  is  not 


neci»sarily  attended  with  pain,  yet  shoidd 
the  new  tissue  be  attacked  with  inflammt- 
tion  or  ulceration,  itthen  becomes  extremely 
sensitive  and  painful.  , 

Treatment.— The  only  radical  cure  is  ttie 
extraction  of  the  tooth  in  which  the  disease 
has  its  site.  Should,  however,  your  patient 
object  to  this  measure,  (and  we  cannot 
always  make  patients  do  as  we  would  have 
them),  the  tumor  may  be  cut  oflf  as  low 
down  in  the  fang  as  can  be  reached,  and 
its  future  growth  kept  back  by  the  applica- 
tion of  astringents.  Tannin  applied  fre- 
quently will  answer  the  purpose. 

Receeeion  of  the  dental  pulp.^-l  have 
already  told  you  that  the  pulp,  under  certain 
conditions,  gradually  wastes  in  volume  and 
at  last  disappears.  But  there  are  some  cases 
in  which  it  is  gone  before  we  suspect  the 
process  of  abscwption  to  have  commenced- 
To  these  I  will  draw  yoor  attention  but  for 
a  moment,  and  then  we  shall  have  done  with 
the  diseases  of  this  small,  but  sometlmtt 
most  troublesome,  organ. 

Patients  are  occasionally  met  with  who 
state  that  their  teeth,  one  after  another,  have 
gradually  and  painlessly  decayed  away ;  that 
they  have  never  had  an  hour's  toothache  ot 
even  tenderness  of  teetii.  though  now  nothing 
but  stumps  are  left  in  the  mouth  t  in 
what  manner,  and  when  the  pulp  has  been 
removed,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  .  All  that  wo 
know  is,  that  it  has  gone,  and  all  that  it  ia 
necessary  to  know  Is,  what  should  be  d«ie 
with  the  tooth  so  circumstanced. 

Vieeaeei  qf  the  dental  perio9teum.—J^ 
a  natural  transition  we  pass  from  diseases 
of  the  dental  pulp  to  diseases  of  the  dental 
periosteum.     Inflammation  and  its  conse- 
quences, modified  variously,  either  by  the 
producing  cause  or  by  constituttenal  poau- 
liarity,  or  both,  form  the  principal  diseases 
of  this  appendage  of  the  teeth.    To  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  we  must  now  lend  our 
attention,  and  first  of  all  to  inflammation  so 
located.    The  character  of  the  morbid  action 
may  be  that  of  ordinary  inflammation,  or  it 
may  be  modified  by  some  pre-existing  sUte 
of  the  system.    The  inflammation  may  toke 
a  rheumatic  or  a  strumous  type,  in  patients 
afllicted  with  rheumatism  or  struma,  or  it 
may  take  its  character  from  the  past  or  pre- 
sent influence  of  mcroury  on  the  syaiem. 
Then,  again,  the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of  the 
periosteum  may  be  affected. 

It  will  be  best  for  me  to  toke,  fi^rst,  in- 
flammation of  the  dental  periosteum  in  ito 
most  common,  and  hence  most  important 
forms;  namely,  active  and  chronic,  and 
afterwards  the  various  modifioationa  of  the 
disease.  Before  going  further,  however,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  all  those 
which  terminate  in  the  formation  of 


pus  in  the  alveolar  cavity  will  be  placed 
under  the    bead    of    active  inflammation. 
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while  the  term  cArmtie  it^mmaiion  will  be 
reserved  for  those  in  which  the  periosteum 
becomes  tbickeoed,  the  tooth  loosened,  end 
the  disease  in  that  condition,  if  left  to  itself, 
MDonlders  on,  till  at  la»t  the  tooth  drops  out. 
Of  ooorse  there  are  many  cases  of  a  mixed 
ebsrscter,  which,  in  their  various  stages, 
belong  as  much  to  ^e  one  as  to  the  other 
of  these  arbitrary  divisions;  bat,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  extremes,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  a  medinm  case.  Neither  is  it 
stri.  tly  correct  to  consider  all  cases  of 
alveolar  abscess  as  the  result  of  active  in* 
iUmmation,  seeing  that  the  disease  is  often 
Blow,  and  comparatively  painless.  Yet  we 
mast,  for  the  convenience  of  description. 
Lave  some  division  and  arrangement  of  the 
aabjeet,  and  the  one  I  have  proposed  will 
•nit  oar  present  purpose. 

Aciwe  in^ammaiion  qf  the  dental  perioM- 
ieum. — The  inflammatory  action  usually  sets 
in  with  feelings  of  slight  uneasiness  and 
tension,  which  sensations  are  attended  with 
a  strong  desire  to  press  by  the  opposing 
teeth,  or  to  shake  with  the  fingers,  the  af- 
liKted  tooth  in  its  socket.  Slight  steady 
liressure  of  the  fang  into  the  jaw  gives  relief 
ao  long  as  it  is  maintained,  but  the  uneasi- 
ness returns  on  its  withdrawal.  At  the  same 
time  violent  and  irregnlar  pressure  will  pro- 
duce psin.  The  uneasiness  is  soon  followed 
by  a  dull  heavy  pain,  and  the  tooth  feels  to 
be  too  long.  The  desire  to  push  the  tooth 
about  continues,  till  disease  has  rendered 
the  parts  so  tender  that  pressure  can  no 
longer  be  borne,  and  even  the  mouth  cannot 
bftAsmly  closed  without  pain.  The  tooth 
«MBie  still  to  lengthen,  and  on  an  attempt 
to  move  it  from  side  to  side  feels  slightly 
loose.  These  latter  symptoms  obviously 
depend  on  swelling  of  the  periosteum,  and 
oooaeqoent  lifting  of  the  tooth  in  its  socket. 
£ariy  in  the  complaint  there  is  tenderness 
and  swelling  of  the  gum,  and  generally  of 
the  external  gum,  opposite  the  fangs,  whose 
periosteum  is  affected.  In  addition  to  this 
latter  symptom,  and  often  prior  to  its  sp- 
pearance.  the  free  edge  of  the  gum  assumes 
a  deep  red  colour,  without  either  pain,  ten- 
derness, or  scarcely  any  swelling.  The  neck 
of  the  tooth  appears  encircled  with  a  well- 
defined  red  ring.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  this  symptom  is  always  present,  though 
undoubtedly  it  is  seldom  absent  in  the 
earlier  stage  ;  but  as  the  disease  advances 
this  appearance  is  lost  in  the  general  in- 
flammation of  the  gum.  The  pain  becomes 
more  severe,  but  still  preserves  its  heavy 
wearing  character,  and,  though  not  always 
constant,  is  seldom  absent  for  many  hours. 
These  symptoms  lasting,  the  part  of  the 
periosteum  most  highly  inflamed,  becomes 
detached  from  the  surface  of  the  fang.  The 
most  common  seat  of  this  denudation  is 
around  the  ap^x  of  the  fang,  (fig.  42).  Into 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  42. — Specimen  of  an  early  stage  of 
alveolar  abscess.  The  periosteum  at  the 
end  of  the  fang  has  become  inflamed,  has 
separated  from  the  osseons  surfSuse  of  the 
fang,  and  the  interval  thus  formed  has 
filled  with  pus.  The  sae  has  been 
opened  and  distended,  to  shew  the  fang, 
stripped  of  its  periosteal  covering. 

the  interval  thus  formed  pus  is  poured  fron^ 
the  separated  surface  of  the  periosteum. 
The  fang  at  this  part  loses  its  vitality,  and 
is  bathed  in  pus,  which  latter  gradually  in- 
creases in  quantity,  room  being  made  in  the 
alveolus  for  the  dilatation  of  the  abscess  at 
the  expense  of  the  bone.  In  some  of  the 
specimens  on  the  table  yon  will  perceive  that 
the  bone  is  closely  fitted  to  the  neck  of  the 
fang,  while  about  the  apex  the  alveolus  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  round  cavity  large 
enough  to  hold  a  pea.  With  the  formation 
of  pus  a  process  is  established  for  effecting 
its  escspe.  Either  the  periosteum  becomes 
detached  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
fang,  and  the  matter  is  discharged  at  the 
neck  of  the  tooth,  or,  what  is  much  more 
common,  a  bole  is  formed  in  the  wall  of  the 
alveolus,  through  which  the  pus  gets  into 
the  gum.  We  have  then  what  is  commonly 
called  a  gum-boil,  an  abscess  in  the  gum 
communicating  by  a  s'liall  hole  through  the 
bone  with  an  abscess  in  the  alveolus.  If  left 
to  itself  the  abscess  will  wor  its  way  to  the 
surface,  and  the  oontenta  will  be  dischaiged 
into  the  mouth.  The  symptoms  now  abate, 
the  pain  ceases,  and  the  swelling  lessens, 
but  a  minute  fistulous  opening  in  the  gum 
remains,  through  which  a  small  Vttount  of 
discharge  habitually  escapes.  The  inner 
surface  or  coat  of  the  alveolar  abscess  I  have 
told  yon  is  formed  by  periosteal  ^embrane 
detadied  by  inflammation,  and  stretched  out 
from  the  f^ng  by  the  gradual  interposition 
of  pus.  When  the  abscess  breaks,  and  the 
contents  readily  escape,  the  inner  membrane 
contracts  and  closes  upon,  but  never  unites 
with,  the  denuded  surface  of  the  fang. 
While  the  inner  surface  of  the  abscess  con- 
tracta  upon  the  fang  the  outer  parts  thicken 
and  occupy  the  space  which  would  otherwise 
be  left  between  the  abscess  and  the  walls  of 
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tiie  expanded  alveoias.  If  a  tooth  be  drawn 
after  this  has  oocnrred,  the  ooata  of  the  ab 
•oeaa  often  come  out  adherent  to  the  fang  in 
the  form  of  a  fleshy  appendage,  and  the 
tooth  is  said  to  ha? e  a  fongooa  growth  from 
the  fimg  (fig.  43).     Reanion  between  dental 

Fio.  43. 


Kg.  43.— Specimen  of  alveolar  abaoeas  be- 
tween the  fang  of  a  molar  tooth,  in  which 
iitnation  a  portion  of  the  tooth  was  ne- 
croaed.  In  removing  the  tooth,  the  ab- 
loeaa  came  away  entire,  as  repreMoted  in 
the  figure. 

tiarae  and  periosteum  separated  by  disease,  I 
Wlieve  never  occurs.  On  the  contrary,  the 
denuded  and  consequently  dead  tooth  sub- 
ftance,  when  in  contact  with,  proves  a  con- 
itant  source  of  irriution  to  the  living  and 
alrady  diseased  periosteum;  hence,  the 
kiting  discharge  and  consequent  fistulous 
•pening.  The  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
^  continued  secretion  varies.  Somettntes 
k  is  almost  imperceptible  and  serous;  at 
•llMr  times  it  is  abundant  and  purulent; 
Tarying  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
laBe  individual  at  different  times. 

Such  is  the  coarse  which  active  inflsm- 
■Mtion  of  the  dental  periosteum  usually 
poreues  when  left  to  itself. 

The  disease  may,  however,  assume  a  much 
Bora  active  character;  all  the  symptoms 
may  be  aggravated,  and,  in  addition  to 
which,  there  may  be  considerable  symp- 
tomatic fever. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  the  person 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  and  will  give  you  a 
good  idea  of  the  severity  the  disease  may 
a«ume: — 

Cask.— T.  S.,  age  30.  In  1840,  the 
crown  of  ^e  left  central  incisor  was  broken 
•ff  by  a  bRw  from  a  cricket  ball ;  I  refixed 
the  crown  by  a  pivot.  In  1844,  the  crown 
^mI  become  discoloured,  and  was  replsced 
by  the  crown  of  a  mineral  tooth.  The 
dentist  who  performed  the  operation  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  i 
hole  in  the  stump,  for  the  reception  of  the 
pivot.  This  was  done  on  the  6th  of  Oc- 
tober;  on  the  mornitig  of  the  10th,  slight 
pain  wa^  felt  about  the  root  of  the  tooth. 
Towards  evening,  the  pain  had  greatly  in- 


creased ;  the  pivot  was  then  removed.  Hie 
night  was  passed  in  pain,  and  without  sleep, 
ai^  in  the  morning  a  fit  of  cold  shivera  was 
followed  by  heat,  and  terminated  in  profuse 
perspiration.  11th. — The  pam  still  in- 
creasing, and  attended  by  oedematous  swelling 
of  the  face ;  added  to  which,  there  was  great 
symptomatic  fever.  Pulse  130,  full  and 
hard,  and  accompanied  by  headache  ;  twentj 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  salines  were  administered.  Fomentatioiit 
were  applied  to  the  fkce,  and  a  dose  of 
Dover's  powder  given  at  bed-time.  12tlu 
— Considerable  and  extending  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  near  the  pivoted  tooth  ; 
more  swelling  of  the  face  ;  headache  rather 
less  severe;  six  leeches  were  applied  over 
the  gums;  blood  Uken  yesterday  rather 
huffy.  13th. — Swelling  and  pain  much  the 
aame ;  a  small  abscess  formed  in  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ,  near  the  tooth.  This  was  opened. 
The  fomentations  were  continued,  and  the 
Dover's  powder  repeated  at  bed-time. 
14th.— The  abscess  in  the  roof  of  t^e  mouth 
was  again  opened,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  purulent  matter  let  out ;  the  inflam- 
mation, pain,  and  swelling,  much  the  same ; 
six  more  leeches  were  spplied,  followed  bj 
fonientatton  and  poultice ;  the  Dover's  pow- 
der repeated  at  night.  15th. — Symptoms 
no  better ;  three  more  leeches  vrere  applied 
to  the  gums,  and  the  fomentations  were 
continued.  16th. — From  this  time  the 
symptoms  gradually  abated,  but  left  a  small 
abscess  over  the  stump,  from  which  a  con- 
aiderable  quantity  of  pus  escaped. 

On  the  5th  of  November  he  applied  tb  me. 
There  was  still  pain  in  the  stump  ;  the  gum 
was  swollen,  and  pus  escaped  from  an  opening 
opposite  the  end  of  the  fang,  which,  on  re- 
moval, was  found  to  be  discoloured,  and 
evidently  dead.  The  operation  was  followed 
by  the  escape  of  a  quantity  of  unhealthy  put. 
From  this  moment  no  further  inconvenience 
was  felt  ;  the  gum  healed,  and  the  whole 
mouth  returned  to  a  state  of  health. 

The  stump  was  not  transfixed  by  the 
second  operation  of  pivoting; — 1  mention 
this  because  1  have  seen  several  cases  where 
a  similar  course  of  events  have  followed  the 
tranifixure  of  the  fang  in  the  operation  of 
pivoting. 

An  equally  instructive  case,  in  which  the 
dis^-ase  was  cut  short,  occurred  in  the  son  of 
the  hospital  carpenter,  a  lad  of  14  years  of 
age.  He  was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in 
the  canine  of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right 
side.  The  tooth  was  perfectly  sound.  The 
pain  increased  in  severity  for  six-and-thirty 
hours,  and  the  tooth  then  felt  too  long,  and 
was  greatly  in  the  way  when  he  closed  his 
mouth,  from  the  pain  that  was  occasioned 
whenever  it  was  touched  by  the  opposing 
teeth.  There  was  considerable  headache, 
thurst,  and  a  loaded  tongue,  and  the  boy 
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old.  *<  he  felt  almost  light-headed  at  times." 
I  Rmoved  the  tooth,  and  fowid  the  fang 
flferywfaere  coated  with  thickened  and  in- 
Hamed  periosteam.  The  pain  ceased  with 
Hie  smart  of  the  operation,  and  there  was  no 
fsturn  of  suffering.  Had  this  tooth  been 
allowed  to  remain,  the  case  would,  no 
dosbt,  have  followed  a  nmilar  ooorse  to 
that  I  jost  now  described.  An  abscess 
wmitd  have  formed  in  the  alveolus,  and, 
after  more  or  less  suffering,  opened  on  the 
snrfece  of  the  gum.  The  spedmen  is 
before  you,  and  yon  may  contrast  for  your- 
selves the  diseased  of  this,  with  the  healthy 
periosteum  of  other  teeth. 


lOdgtnal  (ZDommunicatcon^. 
REMARKS    ON    PNEUMONIA, 

WfTB   CA8B8. 
Bt   R.    H.    a.    HUNTBft, 

Sunreon,  57th  Regt. 

Sbbino  yoar  columns  so  occupied  with 
Tftlaabte  matter,  I  ought  to  apologize 
perhaps  for  troubling  you  at  preKenu 

Be  verting  to  the  subject  or  pneumo- 
nia, ho»'evt'r,  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Soutti  London  Medical  Society  in 
May  last,  and  reported  in  your  number 
of  the  IKib,  permit  me  to  say  there  is 
an  important  omission  to  the  country 
reader,  viz.  when  the  cases* referred  to  oc- 
curred; for  though  very  frequent  with 
us  last  summer,  and  up  to  the  end  of 
January,  at  Chatham,  at  Canterbury, 
and  at  Dover,  I  have  only  seen  one 
recent  case  since  of  the  least  moment, 
and  that  so  difiering  in  some  respects, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  it, 
with  three  of  the  others  to  compare. 

There  is  an  error,  also,  I  think,  in 
what  Dr.  Todd  said  of  the  blood ;  for 
in  all  our  cases,  almost,  and  our  oppor- 
tunities for  making  sucn  observations 
are  very  great,  the  coagulum  is  reported 
to  have  been  flat,  and  often  not  sepa- 
rated from  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  To 
shew  this,  a  table  is  added,  taken  from 
ten  of  the  worst  cases,  treated  and  re- 
corded by  myself,  so  that  I  can  vouch 
for  their  accuracy  :  the  vessel  mi^ht, 
no  doubt,  make  a  diflerence,  ana  so 
I  have  noted  it.* 

*  The  same  digense  (Plenro-pneamonia)  I  lee 
is  at  present  exteiisively  prevalsnt  anonf^  horaed 
oatUe  ;  aod,  were  1  not  to  be  thoiucbt  fancifuU  t 
would  as  ,  may  not  this  same  epidemic  consti- 
tntioa  htive  been  the  true  "  Aphis  vastator?  " 
Similar  oricans,  to  wit,  the  leaves,  would  appear 
to  have  been  primarily  affected. 


No.  1,  Pneumonia, — Canterbury,28th 
October,  1846.-T.  T.,  et.  27:  me- 
lancholic temperament,  and  slender 
frame;  complainsof  acute  lancinating 
pain  in  right  side,  (points  about  an  inch 
below  the  nipple,)  with  teazing  coagh, 
and  scanty,  adhesive,  bloody  expecto- 
ration ;  skin  hot ;  tongue  furred ;  thirst ; 
anorexia;  bowels  regular;  pulse  108  ; 
respirations  36 ;  decubitus  on  left  side 
leaning  forward, — cannot  lie  on  right. 
States  that  for  some  weeks  past  he  has 
had  a  slieht cough,  but  that  two  morn- 
ings ago  be  was  seized  with  a  distinct 
rigor  or  shivering,  which  lasted  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  followed  by  a 
pain  in  right  shoulder,  and,  to-day,  by 
that  in  right  side. 

Phf/tical  Signs,  —  Condition  good; 
countenance  dusky  and  distressed ;  fee- 
ble or  indistinct  murmur,  withdulnesa 
on  percussion  over  all  the  right  sub- 
scapular region,  and,  anteriorly,  up  to 
nipple,  with  broken,  reedy,  vocal,  re- 
sonance, or  bronchophony,  under  the 
)K>int  of  the  right  acapnia.  Y.S.  ad. 
Jx. ;  Calomel,  gr.  xx.  c.  Opii  gr.  ij. 
Stat.;  Solut.  TartarizHt.  3*j*  ^^«  <1<1« 
hora;  Meridie;  Calomel,  gr.  iij. ;  Ant. 
Tart,  et  Opii  aa.  gr.  ss.  4ti8  qq.  hora. 
Vespere, — Became  faint  at  ^x.;  clot 
quite  flat,  and  only  at  one  point  sepa- 
rated from  vessel,  but  covered  witn  a 
bufiy  coat,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ; 
ap|)earance  vastly  improved,  and  feels 
much  better,  only  very  weak ;  skin  hot, 
inclined  to  moisture;  pulse  88;  respi- 
rations 26 ;  expectoration  more  copious ; 
tough,  frothy,  mucus,  mixed  with  blood. 

29th.^Slept  well;  can  now  cou^h, 
or  take  a  full  inspiration,  without  pain ; 
Kkin  hot,  moiKt ;  tongue  furred ;  bowels 
Free;  pulse  88;  respirations  25;  dul- 
nesd  on  percussion  over  all  the  right 
subscapular  region,  but  murmur  more 
distinct,  with  copious  moist  crepitous 
rale  on  forced  inspiration ;  broncho- 
phony at  point  of  scapula,  but  pene- 
trating reedy  character  gone.  Mist, 
expectorant,  Sia.  qq.  hora;  Cont. 
Calomel,  Ant.  et  Op.  M. 

1K)th.— Decubitus  on  back  quite  easy ; 
scabby  eruption  on  upper  lip :  cough, 
with  rusty,  thin,  jelly-like  expectora- 
tion ;  skin  cool,  moist ;  tongue  furred; 
pulse  60;  respiraiitins  22;  slight  so- 
norous rale  in  right  scapular  and  sub- 
mammary regions,  with  subcrepitous  in 
I  iteral  and  subscapular.  Emp.  Lytta. 
Sub-Mammar.  dext.;  Cont.  Pil.  et 
Mist. 
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Nov.  4th.— Blister  not  yet.  healed  ; 
no  pain,  but  slight  cough,  with  thin  mu- 
C0U8  expectoration  ;  skin  cool ;  tongue 
loaded ;  bowels  active ;  pulse  60.  Cont. 
Mist. 

7th.  —  General  appearance  greatly 
improved,  but  murmur  still  rather  ob- 
scure in  right  subscapular  region ; 
pulse  56. 

8th.— Convalescent. 

12th. — Discharge  to  duty. 

No.  2,  Pneumonia,  — Doyer,  26th 
January,  1847.— T.  H.,  aet.  38 :  nervo- 
choleric  temperament ;  admitted  last 
evening,  with  pain  in  left  side,  head- 
ache, and  general  feverishness  ;  which 
he  reports  to  have  commenced  at  9, 
A.M.,  with  shivering. 

Feels  bet:er  this  morning ;  skin 
hot;  tongue  tolerable  ;  thirst;  bowels 
active ;  pulse  104.  A  little  rhonchus 
in  left  chest ;  murmur  generally  rather 
sonorous :  had  last  evening,  Calomel, 
gr.  vj.  I  Pulv.  Jalapii,  gr.  xv. ;  Solut. 
Tartarizat.  3  J*  i  2da.  qq.  hora. 

Vespere, — Calomel,  gr.  v.  c.  Ami- 
xson.  Tarf.  gr.  ss.  h.  s. 

27th.— Still  complains  of  headache, 
but  wiih  very  little  cough  or  expecto- 
ration ;  skin  hot ;  tongue  loaded  ; 
bowels  active  ;  puke  96  ;  respirations 
90 ;  feeble  murmur  in  left  subscapular 
region,  with  copious  equal  crepitation 
after  coughing.;  puerile  in  left  subcla- 
vian, and  ifiore  or  less  sonorous  over 
the  rest  of  the  chest.  *  V.  S.  ad.  Jxvj. ; 
Calomel,  gr.  iij.  Ant.  Tart.  e\  Opii  aa. 
gr.  68.  4ta  qq.  hora,  vice  alterum  cum 
Misturoe  Sequent.  5^^**  >  Mucilag. 
Tenuis,  Jviij.  Vini  Antim.  *^\\, 

28th.^Blood  covered  with  a  tough 
buffy  coat,  and  cupped  ;  still  acute 
pain  at  left  lower  cartilaginous  border ; 
skin  hot ;  tongue  loaded  ;  pulse  88  ; 
dulness  on  percussion  m  left  subsca- 
pular region,  with  feeble  murmur, 
mixed  with  crepitus ;  expectoration 
scanty  and  adhesive.  Cucurbit.  Cruent. 
Subscapulari  Sinistrtc;  Emplast.Lytte 
lateri  applicetur.   Continuentur  nli%. 

29th.  — £Msy,  but  low  and  faint; 
expectoration  rusty  ;  pulse  96.  Pergat. 

31st.— Low,  but  easy;  copious  tough 
adhesive  expectoration;  skin  pretty 
cool ;  tongue  cleaner  ;  bowels  active  ; 
pulse  96  ;  respirations  30,  labouring  ; 
dulness  in  left  subscapular  region, 
with  copious  thin  crepitus  at  point  of 
scapula  ;    bronchophony  and  blowing 


expiration ;  lips  scabby,  and  general 
surface  yellow.  Mist.  Expectorant, 
cum  Ammon.  Carb.     Omitt.  Pil. 

Sept.  3rd. — Short  hiccup  since  yes- 
terday, but  at  present  calmly  asleep^ 
obliquely,  on  right  side;  tongue  clean ; 
pulse  90 ;  Cont.  Mist,  sine  Ammo- 
niiD  Carb. 

4!h  — Still  hiccup,  but  with  inter- 
missions.    Pulv.  Rhffii  C.  gr.  xv. 

5th.^Still  hiccup  at  interval  ;  thick 
vesicular  scabby  eruption  on  lips  ; 
tongue  clean,  moist ;  bowels  active  ; 
pulse  92 ;  thick  muco-sanguincous 
expectoration,  partly  mixed,  partly 
-eparate.  Pil.  Plumbi  Comp.  (Edin.) 
ter  die  ;  Rept.  Mist.  c.  Ammonid^. 

6ih.— No  hiccup  since  last  evening; 
expectoration  scanty,  and  a  thick 
white  mucus  slreakl'd  with  blood;  skm 
cool<;  pulse  80;  lips  very  sore  and 
scabi}y. 

7lh.— Scarcely  any  return  of  hiccup; 
expectoration  a  thick  tough  mucus 
without  blood;  skin  cool;  pulse  80; 
respiratory  murmur  still  feeble  in  or- 
dinary inspiration  in  left  subscapulnr 
region,  but  distinct  on  forced,  with 
slight  crepitus  as  before  at  point  of 
scapula;  resonance  tolerable.  Pih 
bis  die. 

9th.— No  cough;  no  hiccup;  skin 
cool  ;  tongJie  clean,  moist ;  bowels  ac- 
tive ;  pulse  78.  Coniinuetur  Mistura; 
Omittantur  alia. 

10th.— Respiration  still  rather  feeble 
in  left  subscapular  region,  and  expirav 
tion  sighing  ;  no  rale  ;  pulse  72. 

14ih.— Convalescing  rapidly,  and 
looks  quite  fresh ;  scabby  eruption 
nearly  gone.    Nil. 

I8ih. — Quite  well;  discharged  at  re- 
quest, being  a  married  man. 

No.  3,  Broncho-pneumonia, — Can- 
terbury, 5th  November,  1846.— J.  C^ 
BBt.  18:  melancholic  temperament,  antt 
short,  weakly,  frame  ;  strumous  aspect ; 
complains  of  acute  headache,  which 
he  reports  to  have  commenced  at  8, 
A.M.,  with  rigor.  Had  been  quite  well 
previously  ;  skin  hot;  pulse  112.  V.S. 
ad  Jxx. ;  Calomel,  gr.  x.  c.  Opii,  gr.j. 
Stat,  eras  nrianc ;  Solut.  Tartarizati, 
5ij.  2dn.  qq    hora. 

6tli.  — Did  not  become  faint,  but 
whilst  the  blood  was  flowing  he  sud- 
denly complained  of  an  acute  pain  un- 
der the  sierntim ;  first  cup  scarcely 
buffy,  second  fluid,  and  quite  flat ;  still 
complains  of  acute  lieaduche,  and  pain 
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in  his  chest,  and  cough,  with  copious 
frothy  bloody  expectoration ;  skin  hot ; 
tongue  red  and  dry ;  bowels  open ; 
pnlse  140,  small  and  weak  ;  respirations 
54,  short,  and  interrupted  with  mucous 
rattle  in  the  throat ;  auscultation  very 
imperfect,  as  he  cannot  bear  to  be 
moved.  Pulv.  Ipecac.  Q].  stat. ;  ^ 
Calomel,  fi;r.  iij.  Ant.  Tart,  et  Opii  aa. 
gr.  ss. ;  M.  ft.  pil.  4ta.  qq.  horse  su- 
menda. ;  ^  Mucil.  Acaciee  Ten.  %vu}, ; 
Vin.  Antim.  Jj. ;  Tinct.  Opii  Camph. 
5ij. ;  M.  5iv«  3ia.  vel  4ta.  qq.  hora. 

Vetpere, — Emetic  scarcely  operated, 
but  feels  much  better,  and  has  had 
some  sleep;  pulse  120.  Emp.  Lyttee 
stemo. 

7th. — Head  greatlv  relieved;  skin 
hot ;  tongue  loaded,  pasty ;  thirst 
urgent;  pulse  96;  resp.  32,  thoracic; 
murmur  anteriorly,  pure  and  full,  but 
cannot  bear  to  be  turned.  Expectora- 
tion partly  a  rusty  mucus,  adhering  to 
bottom  of  vessel,  partly  a  bloody  froth. 
— Cont.  Pil.  et  Mist. 

8th. — Less  cough;  expectoration  a 
bloody  mucus  in  separate  masses ;  skin 
hot ;  much  thirst ;  tongue  loaded, dry  ; 
bowels  open ;  pulse  96 ;  resp.  28 ; 
decubitus  on  baek.--Pergat.  Vetpere 
— Pulv.  Ipecac,  gr.  xx.  h.  s. 

9th.— Did  not  vomit,  but  bowels  were 
freely  moved  in  the  night ;  expectora- 
tion more  copious  —  a  tough  frothy 
mucus  tinged  with  blood;  skin  hot; 
tongue  brown  and  dry;  pulse  112; 
resp.  46.-*Sinapis.  sterno. 

10th.— Appearance  fresher,  and  ex- 
pectoration less  coloured ;  skin  hot . 
bowels  relieved;  pulse  108;  resp.  52, 
thoracic;  murmur  puerile  anteriorly. 

1 1th. — Cough  all  night  in  paroxysms ; 
expectoration  a  copious  tough  stringy 
mucus,  a  little  frothy  at  surface,  and 
tinged  with  blood ;  decubitus  on  back, 
with  short  and  plaintive  moaning; 
tongue  much  loaded,  but  moister;  pulse 
112,  full  and  sustained;  resp.  unsteady, 
but  about  40.—^  Liq.  Acet.  Ammon., 
Mist.  Camphorce,  aa.  ^'j*  >  Ammon. 
Carb.  5s8. ;  Aquee  Fontance,  Jiv.  M. 
^.  Stia  qq.  hor&;  Emplast.  Lytts 
sterno.    Cont.  Pilulee. 

12th.— Has  had  a  better  night,  and 
was  quietly  asleep  at  the  visiting  hour. 
Pulse  84 ;  resp.  30 ;  expectoration 
frothy  and  pituitous,  without  any  tinge 
of  blood. 

14th.  —  A  tolerable  night  again. 
Expectoration  copious,  white,  and 
frothy ;  skin  warm ;  tongue  cleaning ; 


bowels  active;  pulse  94;  resp,  36.— 
Cont.  omnia. 

IZih. — Skin  warm  and  moist;  pulse 
100;  resp.  32;  murmur  high  and  pure 
anteriorly  ;  in  subscapular  regions 
choked  with  mucous  raJe,  and  in  left 
mixed  with  sonorous.  Exploration 
still  imperfect. 

20th.— Gums  red  and  swelled,  but 
not  sore;  pulse  88;  dulness  in  right 
sub«capula,  and  murmur  masked  with 
mucous  rale. — Emp.  Lytts  hypochon- 
drio  dextro. 

23d. — Countenance  lighted  up ;  skin 
quite  cool ;  tongue  tolerable ;  pulse  72. 

29th.— Convalescent. 

Dec.  7th.— Discharged  to  duty. 

Weedon,  4th  July,  1847.— J.  P.,  at. 
31,  choleric  temperament  and  strong 
frame:  admitted  10  a.m.  with  acute 
pain  under  point  of  left  scapula,  cough, 
and  tough  frothy  sanguineous  expec- 
toration. Appearance  anxious  and 
distressed;  skin  hot;  pulse  104;  resp. 
40;  strong  effort  without  correspona- 
ing  murmur  anteriorly;  dulness  over 
a  space  three  inches  in  diameter  in 
left  scapular  region,  and  large  mucous 
rale.  States  that  on  the  2d,  after 
working  hard  all  day,  he  walked  five 
miles  into  the  country;  then  felt  quite 
well ;  but,  when  going  to  bed,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  Violent  rigor  and 
pain  in  left  shoulder,  which  last,  to* 
wards  morning,  shifted  to  its  present 
seat.  Was  very  ill  all  yesterday,  but 
now  much  worse.— V.  *S.,  dein  Cal. 
gr.  XX.;  c.  Opii,  gr.  ij.;  Solut.  Tart. 
Jij.  2da  qq.  horA. 

Vespere. — Became  faint  after  6  oz., 
but  rallied  again,  and  bled  freely  to 
24  oz.,  when  the  stream  again  failed 
through  faintness  nearly  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.  Coagulum  (in  two  flat 
graduated  vessels)  flat,  and  filling  the 
vessel,  the  serum  floating  above. — 
Cal.  gr.  vi.  c.  Tart.  Ant. 

5th.— Pain  and  cough  continue,  with 
sanguineous  mucous  expectoration. 
Skin  hot ;  pulse  104 ;  resp.  40.  Cre- 
nitous  rale,  bronchial  respiration,  and 
bronchophony  in  left  subscapular  re- 
gion.— |L  Calomel,  gr.  iij.;  Antimon. 
Tartarizat.  et  Opii  aa.  gr.  ss.  M.  Fiat 
Piiula  4ta  qq.  horA  sumend. ;  Mist. 
Sequentis,  ^j.  alternis  vicibus;  $)  Liq. 
Acet.  Ammon.,  Mist.  Camph.  aa.  Jij*; 
Vin.  Antimon.  Jiv. 

Vespere, — Pain  increased.  Pulse  96, 
strong  and  bounding. — Y.S.,  Cont.  Alia. 
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6tfa. — Became  faint  at  I4as. ;  coaga- 
lum  flat,  not  separated  from  vessel,  but 
covered  with  a  thu:k  leathery  bofil 
Pulse  100,  small;  resp.  28.— Peigat. 

7th. — Expectoration  now  very  rusty, 
tongh,  and  frothy,  not  adhering ;  skin 
hot,  moist;  pulse  104;  resp.  S),  tho- 
xacic  i  dulness  on  percussion,  and  cre- 
pitous  rale  over  all  the  left  sabscapular 
inferior  portion  of  scapular,  lateral, 
and  mammary  regions;  puerile  murmur 
over  alLthe  right. — Eropl.  Lyttie. 

8th.— Countenance  dusky  ;  tongue 
loaded ;  pulse  108,  quick  and  tense ; 
resp.  35;  bronchial  respiration  only 
audible  in  left  subscapular  region ; 
still  a  little  crepitus  m  scapular.— 
Pergat.  Vesp.  :  Pulv.  Ipecac.  3j. 
lus. 

9th.— Perspiration  in  large  drops  over 
the  forehead  (rather  bald),  and  frontal 
and  temporal  veins  very  full  and  tense; 
PiiIkc  120,  flagging;  resp.  36,  abdo- 
minal. Did  not  vomit  from  the  ipeca- 
caan.— S>  Mist.  Camph.  et  Liquoris 
Acet.Ammon.aa.Jij.;  Ammon.  Sesnui- 
carb.  9ij. ;  Aq.  Font.  |iv. ;  M.  Jj.  3ti6 
qq.  hoi  A. 

10th.— Gums  not  sore:  pulse  132; 
lesp.  46;  resonance  of  right  chest  an- 
teriorly normal;  that  of  left,  plus, 
hollow  or  semi-tympanitic;  abdominal 
resonance  scarcely  abaormal. — Cont. 
Hist.;  Spirit.  Com. 

llth.  —  Sitting  up,  picking  as  it 
were  insects  from  the  bed-clothes,  or 
lying  on  his  back,  panting.  Skin  hot ; 
puUe  143;  resp.  80.  Copious  thin 
purulent  rale  over  the  left  chest  pos- 
teriorly. (Advantage  was  here  taken 
of  his  sitting  up).  Nature  of  fluid 
quite  evident.    Died  at  7  p  m. 

12th. — ^tt/r/;ify.— Left  chest:  a  nar- 
row oblong  pleuritic  cavity  in  mam- 
mary region,  filled  with  greenish 
serum;  two  small,  similar,  between  the 
lung  and  diaphragm;  close  adhesion 
'with  very  thick  false  membrnne  over  a 
space  two  or  four  inches  in  diameter 
at  apex ;  luog  quite  solid,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  superiorly 
and  anteriorly,  and  exudine  copiouNly, 
when  cut,  a  thin  reddish  purulent 
matter,  easily  scraped  up  in  large  quan- 
tities with  the  xnife.  Right  luog 
everywhere  yielding  and  crepitous, 
though  much  congested  with  bloody 
serum;  heart  much  dintended;  liver 
tore  posteriorly  and  inferiorly  on  beine 
removed,  but  sise  and  colour  normal. 
ISfo  other  morbid  appearance. 
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BoapitaL  and  now  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medf- 
dae  in  toe  Newcaatlo-on-Tyne  Medical  School. 

[Condnded  from  p.  154.] 


Part  XII. 

Of  the  Treatment  of  Inflammation, 

Tbb  prtoeding  remarks  have  had 
teference  solely  to  the  treatment  of 
acote  or  sthenic  inflammation;  bat 
before  dismisatng  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  management  of  the  opposite 
forms  of  the  disease.  Chronic  inflam- 
mation, whether  occurring  primarily, 
or  as  the  effect  of  an  acute  inflammatory 
attack,  is  inrariably  connected  with  a 
ivlased  condition  of  the  affected 
vessels;  and  this  impaired  tone  of 
4he  capillaries  of  the  part  is,  in  the 
former  class  of  cases,  generally  com- 
plicated with  a  debilitated  state' of  the 
constitution.  Although,  therefore,  this 
ecmplnint  undoubtedly  presents  a  ten- 
dency to  eifusion  indicative  of  an  un- 
Bftturnl  increase  in  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  retarded  blood- columns,  our 
attention  must  here  be  fixed  rather 
imon  the  defective  tone  of  the  contrnc^ 
tiie  tissoes  which  occasions  that  local 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  than 
upon  the  physical  disorder  of  the  blood 
lesiilting  frcmi  its  existence.  The  pa 
thology  of  this  form  of  the  disease  is, 
indeed,  correctly  reprcHented  by  that 
doctrine  of  inflammation  which  refers 
its  causation  to  a  relaxation  of  the 
«oats  of  the  eapillarieH,  followed  by  an 
aecomnlation  and  tendency  to  coagu- 
lation of  the  impeded  blood.  And  the 
eiistence  of  the  slight  impeding  cause 
constituted  by  that  extreme  capillary 
relaxation,  will  necessarily  tend  to 
Indace  and  maintain,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  affected  vessels,  a 
constant  but  moderate  lateral  pressure 
of  the  detained  fluid,  suflScient  to  occa- 
its  partial  exudation  through  the 
\  eapillariet^  without,  at  ttie 


time,  morbidly  exalting  the  sensibility 
of  the  part. 

In  accordance,  then,  with  thesa 
views  of  the  nature  and  causation  «f 
the  disorder,  the  chief  object  of  oac 
treatment  most  evidently  be  the  rek 
invigoration  of  the  affected  vesseta, 
and,  if  necessary,  of  the  whole  system ; 
and  by  the  adoption  of  this  course  the 
physical  disorder  of  the  enlarged  and 
retarded  columns  of  blood  will  in  gen^ 
ral  be  effectually  removed,  and  its 
effects  obviated.  The  treatment  of 
asthenic  inflnrnmation  is,  therefore^ 
based  upon  a  precisely  opposite  prin- 
ciple to  that  which  claims  our  chief  a&- 
tention  in  the  management  of  the  acute 
disease.  In  the  lai  ter,  the  power  of  the 
heart,  and  the  resulting  pressure  or 
impulse  of  the  arterial  blood  being 
very  considerable,  our  first  step  is  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  that  pressure 
by  the  use  of  debilitating  agents,  an^ 
thus  prevent  any  serious  local  injnrjr 
resulting  from  the  extravasation  of 
blood,  or  effusion  of  Itqnor  sanguinis. 
But  in  the  primarily  chronic,  or  astlic* 
nic  forms  of  the  disease,  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  detained  blood  is  cooi. 
paratively  inconsiderable;  and  though, 
it  may,  in  certain  situations,  be  pnv 
ductive  of  copious  serous  effusion,  or 
even  fibrinous  exudation,  there  never 
can  be  the  same  necessity  for,  nor  will 
the  system  endure,  anything  like  the 
active  depletory  measures  demanded  in, 
cases  of  acute  inflammation.  Thenf 
IK,  in  short,  this  essential  difference  in 
the  causation  of  the  two  varieties  of 
inflammatory  disease,  that  in  the  oae 
form — ^the  sthenic  or  acute — the  debi- 
lity or  relaxation  of  the  capillaries  cxf 
the  affected  part  is  an  effect  of  the 
physical  disorder,  or  morbidly  increased 
lateral  pressure  of  the  contained  blood; 
while  in  chronic  inflammation, .  oc- 
curring as  a  primary  disease,  the  re« 
taxation  of  the  capillaries,  by  consti- 
tuting a  slight  impediment  to  the 
blood's  passage  through  them,  operates 
as  the  cause  of  the  accompanying  phj^ 
sical  disorder  of  that  fluid.  In  treating 
this  latter  disease,  we  must,  therefore, 
rather  address  ourselves  to  the  removal 
of  the  primary  obstructing  cause,  the 
relaxation  of  the  affected  capillaries 
(which  is  fortunately  to  a  great  extent 
remediable),  than  seek,  by  depletory 
measures,  to  relieve  the  accompanying 
physical  disorder  of  the  blood,  whicn 
n  bo€  an  effect  of  that  obstruction. 
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The  means  by  which  we  attempt  to 
rettore  to  their  natural  condition  the 
relaxed  capillaries  consist  either  in  the 
direct  application  of  astringents,  sti- 
mulants, or  mechanical  support,  or  in 
the  administration  of  remedies  calcu- 
lated to  give  tone  to  the  whole  system. 

The  employment  of  local  remedies 
is  of  course  necessarily  restricted  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  disease  affects 
structures  situated  near  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  But  where  they  can  be 
used,  as  in  affections  of  the  conjunctiva, 
of  the  throat,  of  the  rectal,  vaginal, 
and  urethral  mucous  membranes,  and 
of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous 
structures,  their  beneficial  influence  in 
expediting  and  frequently  completing 
the  recovery  is  daily  exemplified.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  of  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  particularly  in  those 
forms  of  it  which  occur  idiopathically, 
and  not  from  the  application  of  any 
local  irritant,  it  will,  however,  be 
found  necessary  to  adopt  measures 
having  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health,  and  the  restora- 
tion  of  their  natural  vigour  or  tone  to 
the  contractile  tissues  of  the  body: 
and  as  a  preliminary  step,  it  is  in  these 
cases  always  advisable  to  search  for, 
with  the  view  of  removing,  any  debili- 
tating causes  to  which  each  individual 
may  have  been  particularly  subject. 
For  not  only  are  the  general  causes  of 
debility  already  sufldciently  numerous 
and  (from  the  miserable  and  half 
civilized  condition  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population,  and  the  want  of 
proper  social  legislation)  apparently 
on  the  increase,  but  each  class  of  the 
community  is  more  especially  exposed 
to  certain  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself. 
On  the  present  occasion  it  is,  of 
'course,  impossible  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  these  injurious  agencies,  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  they  all 
involve  a  partial  depriv.  tion  of  one  or 
more  of  those  essentials  to  health 
which  have  long  been  pointed  out  by 
medical  writers,  and  the  chief  of 
which  are  pure  air,  regular  exercise, 
a  suflUciency  of  wholesome  nourish- 
ment, and  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  body. 

Having,  then,  attended  to  those 
circumstances  of  diet  and  regimen, 
without  whirh  the  administration  of 
medicines  will  be  of  little  avail,  we 
may  proceed  to  give  such  tonics  as  the 
state  of  the  constitution  more  particu- 


larly demands.  And  here  great  ad- 
vantage will  be  experienced  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  peculiar  diathesis 
of  the  individual,  and  of  the  mature 
and  cause  of  any  derangement  in  the 
quality  of  the  blood.  If  there  be 
merely  an  impoverished  condition  of 
the  circulating  fluid,  a  generous  diet, 
assisted  by  cnalybeates  and  aromatic 
tonics,  will  generally  suffice  for  its 
restoration  to  a  healthy  state.  And  in 
cases  where  the  relaxation  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, and  the  tenuity  of  the  blood, 
are  so  extreme  as  to  cause  copious 
fluxes  or  extensive  serous  effusions, 
these  measures  may  be  joined  with  the 
internal  administration  of  astringents, 
such  as  the  mineral  acids  or  acetate  of 
lead. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ap* 
pcarance  of  the  individual,  from  the 
structure  afl^cted,  and  from  the  history 
of  the  case,  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
a  tendency  to  the  exudation  of  8cr<>-- 
fulous  matter,  more  benefit  may 
perhaps  be  experienced  from  adminis* 
tering,  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to  the 
other  remedies,  some  preparation  of 
iodine  or  any  other  substance  that 
may  appear  calculated  either  to  pre*- 
vent  the  formation,  or  facilitate  the 
removal,  of  that  diseased  albumen. 
So,  likewise,  in  cases  of  rheuroatiey 
syphilitic,  and  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion, must  our  treatment  embrace  as 
its  chief  object  the  removal  of  the 
peculiar  disorder  of  the  constitution, 
or  of  the  blood,  which  originates  and 
maintains  the  local  disease. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  treatment 
of  chronic  inflammation  nothing  has 
been  said  of  the  use  of  counter-irri- 
tants or  of  local  blood-letting ;  where 
this  latter  remedy  can  with  propriety- 
be  adopted  the  case  must  present 
more  of  a  sthenic  character  than  those 
which  we  have  lately  been  considering, 
and  in  its  treatment  we  must  therefore 
be  guided  by  the  same  principles 
which  regulate  the  management  of 
the  more  acute  forms  of  the  disease. 
And,  as  regards  counter-irritation,  a 
remedy  of  very  great  utility  in  the 
treatment  of  internal  or  deep-seated 
chronic  inflammation,  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  its  employment  is  oftea 
so  much  greater  than  can  be  explained 
by  its  purely  physical  action  as  a 
derivative,  that  we  are,  I  think,  almost 
compelled  to  adopt  to  a  certain  extent 
the  ancient  idea  that  these  artificial 
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sores  set  as  drains  for  the  discharge  of 
vitiated  fluid  from  the  blood. 

These^  then,  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  is  to  be  con* 
ducted;  and  they  are,  I  think,  in 
perfect  unison  with  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  and  causation  of  that  dis 
ease.  The  extent  to  which,  in  each 
particular  case,  depressing  or  strength- 
ening measures  are  to  be  pursued, 
must,  of  course,  be  left  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and  the 
^eatest  care  and  circumspection  are 
in  some  cases  required  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
this  important  question.  In  applying 
to  practical  purposes  the  pathological 
views  contained  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  communication,  I  have,  there- 
fore,  ventured  to  dissent  in  toto  from 
those  who  think  that  all  cases  of  in- 
flammation are  to  be  treated  on  anii- 
pkioyittic  principles. 

There  doubtless  still  remain  for 
investigation  some  obscure  points  con- 
nected wiib  the  nature  and  mode  of 
action  of  the  exciting  causes  of  in- 
flammation ;  and,  as  regards  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  which  determine 
the  produclion  of  its  secondary  effects, 
we  may  be  said  to  know  nothing  with 
certainty.  But  as  these  questions, 
though  constituting  interesting  and 
important  ramificaiions  from  the 
general  subject,  need  not  necessarily 
be  mixed  up  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
essential  nature  of  inflammation,  I 
have,  on  the  present  occasion,  refrained 
as  much  as  possible  from  entering 
upon  their  consideration. 

The  pathological  views  now  ad- 
vanced are,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
based  upon  those  views  of  the  phy- 
siology of  the  circulation  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  former  paper.  'J  here 
has,  indeed,  long  existed  an  impres< 
sion  among  those  who  have  studied 
the  actions  of  the  living  body,  that  the 
minute  arteries  effuse,  and  the  venous 
radicles  absorb  :  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  previously  alluded  to,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  discover  the 
mechanism  of  either  process,  nor  has 
the  fact  itself  been  established  either 
by  actual  observation  or  physical  reason- 
ing. The  former  proof,  though  perhaps 
some  day  attainable,  is  not  yet  capa- 
ble of  being  exhibited.  But  a  judi- 
cious application  of  the  principles  of 
bydraulics  to  the  explanation  of  the 


functions  of  the  minute  blood-vessels, 
does,  I  think,  justify  us  in  concluding 
that,  during  the  existence  of  the  cir- 
culation, a  slow  but  constant  extra- 
vasmlar  current  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
every  where  flowing  from  the  arterial 
to  the  venous  portion  of  the  capilla- 
ries, and  thus  effects  the  nutrition  and 
purification  of  the  different  tissues  of 
the  body. 

To  some  these  ideas  may  perhaps 
appear  too  purely  mechanical ;  but 
they  are  not  more  so  than  that  which 
supported  by  similar  principles  of 
reasoning,  enabled  Harvey  to  antici- 
pate the  evidence  of  the  senses.  And, 
for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  doctrine  can  be  too  chemical, 
or  too  mechanical,  if  it  be  but  true.  No 
one  can  wish  to  introduce  the  spirit  of 
sectarianism  into  science ;  and,  as  na- 
ture will  neither  change  nor  suspend 
her  laws  to  suit  our  prejudices,  it 
behoves  us,  before  rejecting  any  new 
views  on  an  obscure  but  important 
question,  to  advance  against  them 
some  stronger  argument  than  their 
mere  antagonism  to,  or  incongruity 
with,  received  opinions. 

But  the  adoption  of  these  views  by 
no  means  implies  the  recognition  of  an 
exclusively  mechanical  system  of  phy- 
siology ;  for  no  one  can  be  more  willing 
than  myself  to  confess  the  immensity 
of  the  distinction  between  living  and 
dead  matter,  or  to  admit  that  the 
minutely-varied  phvsical  and  vital  en- 
dowments which  characterise  the  dif- 
ferent component  tissues  of  each  ani- 
mal body,  can  only  originate  in  a 
creative  power  infinitely  superior  to 
the  laws  regulating  the  phenomena  of 
the  inorganic  world. 

Any  attempt  at  dispelling  the  dark- 
ness which  has  so  long  obscured  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  cir- 
culation, must,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  necessarily  founded  upon  physical 
reasoning;  and,  as  all  physiologists 
are  not  even  yet  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  motion  of  the  blood  is  a  purely 
mechanical  action,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that,  at  the  end  of  two  centuries,  our 
knowledge  of  its  uses,  and  of  the  dis- 
eases which  result  from  its  derange- 
ment, should  continue- to  be  verv  im- 
perfect. May  we  not,  indeed,  still  say, 
with  an  intelligent  physician  of  the 
last  century — "It  muMt  be  confessed 
that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
has   not   been  followed  by  so  great 
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advancement  in  the  science  of  medicine 
88  was  naturally  to  have  been  expected 
from  it.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that 
our  theory  has  not  yet  advanced  much 
In  the  knowledge  which  is  naturally 
founded  upon  this  grand  principle— 
ihe  cireulaiioru     It  has  not  yet  ex- 

})1ained  the  epicycles,  as  I  may  be  al- 
owed  to  call  the  partial  systems  and 
various  relations  of  parts,  both  fluid 
«nd  solid,  on  which  the  anomalies  of 
the  body,  the  nature  of  diseases,  and 
the  operations  of  medicines,  must  de- 
pend. Had  Newton  only  discovered 
the  general  operation  of  gravity  upon 
«11  matter,  and  barely  hinted  that  the 
motion  of  the  planets  must  de|>end 
upon  it,  philosophers  had  then  under- 
fitood  the  system  of  the  world  nearly  as 
well  as  we  do  now  the  system  of  the 
body."* 

The  want  of  zeal  thus  manifested  in 
the  study  of  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 

§henomenon  in  nature,  and  certainly 
le  most  important  action  of  the  living 
animal,  will  doubtless  excite  the  asto- 
nishment of  after  ages;  and  it  were 
well  for  mankind  if  the  causes  which 
have  thus  retarded  the  growth  of  me- 
dical science  were  no  longer  in  opera- 
tion. The  truth  would  seem  to  be, 
that»  notwithstanding  all  the  praise 
and  honours  which  have  been  heaped 
0[K>n  Harvey's  name  and  memory,  his 
principles  of  philosouhy  have  never 
peen  really  popular,  r^or  is  this  at  all 
inexplicable,  when  we,  on  the  one 
hand,  consider  the  influence  which 
fashion  exercises  in  encouraging  or 
discouraging  certain  lines  of  invcbtiga- 
tion;  and  observe,  on  the  other,  the 
Tery  slight  connection  between  devo- 
tion to  the  science  of  medicine,  and 
success  in  its  pursuit  as  a  profe»sion. 
i^ea  the  scanty  information  now  pos- 
sessed on  this  subject  (much  of  which 
is  but  a  revival  of  old  opinions)  has 
been  chiefly  obtained  by  the  labour  of 
Continental  physiologists,  and  more 
especially  of  that  illustrious  school 
which  owns  Magendie  as  its  founder. 
Nor,  with  the  exception  of  Hales  Ta 
clergyman),  can  any  of  Harvey's  fel- 
low-countrymen be  said  to  have  mate- 
rially contributed  to  the  illustration 
and  extension  of  his  erand  principle. 
And  yet  what  other  field  of  inquiry 
offers  an  equal  prospect  of  obtaining 

*  An  epistle  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hsiet.  introdno- 
tMT  to  an  Busy  on  tto  Blood,  bf  RichSrdlHiviML 
M.D.  s  Batli,  t7&9. 


brilliant  and  important  results?  The 
nature  of  the  intimate  *  connectioa 
shewn  by  experiments  to  eicist  betweea 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  higher  functions 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  dependence 
of  calorification,  and  of  the  vhHous 
purifying  actions  of  the  body  upon  the 
incessant  continuance  of  that  motion, 
— these  and  many  other  problems,  the 
solution  of  which  woula  be  equally 
interesting  and  useful,  all  call  for  in- 
vestigation. And  who  can  take  upoa 
him  to  declare  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  those  phenomena  will  for  ever 
remain  inaccessible  to  patient  observa- 
tion, assisted  by  experiment,  and  con- 
ducted by  strict,  unprejudiced  reason- 
ing, to  the  establishment  of  sound  and 
logical  conclusions  ?  Nor  has  anatomy 
yet  ceased  to  unfold  the  varied  struc- 
tural arrangements  by  means  of  which, 
nature  is  enabled  to  produce  with  one 
cause  an  infinity  of  effects ;  for  every 
year  brings  with  it  an  account  of  some 
minute  mechanism,  some  beautiful  con- 
trivance, each  admirably  adapted,  by 
means  the  most  simple,  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  ends  the  most  elaborate 
and  important.  And  who  can  say  how 
many  more  such  which  the  eve  of  man 
hath  not  yet  seen,  and  all  the  uses  of 
which  che  understanding  of  man  shall 
perhaps  never  fully  comprehend,  may 
still  exist,  buried  and  concealed  in  the 
dark  nooks  and  unexplored  recesses  of 
the  animal  body  ? 

While  meditating,  then,  upon  the 
immeasurable  benefits  which  his  dis- 
covery would  ultimately  confer  upon 
mankind,  and  thus  gathering  by  antici- 
pation the  glorv  which  would  redound 
from  it  upon  himself,  his  profession, 
and  his  country,  well  might  Harvey 
exclaim,  in  a  burst  of  lofty  and  almost 
prophetic  enthusiasm — "Denique  im 
omni  parte  medicinie,  physiologic^, 
pathologic^,  semeioticft,  therapeuticA, 
cum  quot  problemata  tfeterminari  pos- 
sint    ex    hac    datd  veritate    et    luce, 

3uanta  dubia  solvi  et  qnot  obscura 
ilucidari,  animo  mecum  reputo,  cam- 
pum  invenio  spatiosissimum,  ubi  lon- 
gius  pprcurrere  et  latius  expatiari  adeo 
possum,  ot  non  solum  in  volumen  ex^ 
cresceret,  praeter  institutum  meum,  hoe 
opus,  sed  mihi  forsan  vita  ad  finem 
faciendum  deficeret."* 

*    e  mota  csidii,  cftp*  xvi« 
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TBS  POBTUS  IK  UTBBO. 

Bt  FsAJicis  AoAMS,  LL.D.,  Saqjoon, 

Bancbory. 

tCoDclttded  from  inge  ass.]l 

Br.  J.  RiiD  has  the  merit  of  being 
one  of  the  first  to  describe  the  pU- 
centa  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
after  the  uBe  of  this  instrument  in 
physiological  investigations  had  been 
levived.  His  views  amount  to  this, — 
that  tae  placenta  consists  of  a  con- 
geries of  umbilical  vessels,  which  ier^ 
muiaU  iu  biuNi  extrenutiet  on  its  sur- 
face, and  that  it  is  divided  on  its 
merine  surface  into  a  multitude  of 
"tufts,**  which  enter  into  the  stousea 
of  the  mother,  these  tufts  being  covered 
cxiemally  by  a  thin  membrane  derived 
from  the  mother,  "  consisting  of  a  re- 
ilezion  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  venous 
system  of  the  mother,  or,  at  (east,  «/ 
a  membrane  coutinuous  with  itj*  He 
fleems  to  hold  that,  at  delivery,  these 
tnftt  are  often  broken  off,  and  portions 
of  them  left  behind  upon  the  surface 
of  ihe  womb.  Some  parts  of  his  de- 
scription I  am  not  sure  that  I  fuIJy 
understand,  and  it  will  now  be  (^ene- 
lally  admitted  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
Bopposing  that  the  umbihcal  arteries 
and  veins  terminale  by  "blunt  ex- 
tremities." Mr.  Dairy mple  xnd  Pro 
iessor  Goodsir  point  out  the  mistake 
inio  which  he  has  fallen  in  this  matter, 
fie  further  speaks  of  having  satisfied 
himself,  "  but  not  without  considerable 
difficulty,  of  the  existence  of  the  utero- 
placental vessels  described  by  the 
Burners.''  Now  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  so  excellent  an  ana- 
tomist as  Dr.  Reid  could  have  expe- 
rienced any  difficulty  in  satisfying 
himself  whether  or  not  ^'vessels  of 
the  size  of  a  crow- quill"  pass  from  tlie 
uterus  into  the  placenta,  as  represented 
by  the  Hanters.  From  some  parts  of 
his  description  one  would  be  led  to 
Boppo^  that  he  considers  the  placenta 
to  be  formed  altogether  from  foetal 
▼eascla,  but  in  other  paKs  he  seems  to 
Mtppoae  the  existence  of  natemftl  ves- 
sela  in  it  The  functional  office  and 
fltrocttire  of  the  placenta  be  clearly 


holds  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  the 
branchia  or  gills  of  certain  aquatic 
animals.  He  says,  the  placenta  is 
therefore  not  analogous  in  its  struc- 
ture  to  the  lungs,  but  to  the  branchial 
apparatus  of  certain  aquatic  animals.*** 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  then^ 
the  feet  us  in  utero  is  in  a  state  analo- 
gous to  the  tadpole  or  young  frog.  It 
must  be  obvious  then,  that,  if  the  struc- 
ture and  functional  office  of  the  pla- 
centa be  as  Dr.  Reid  represents,  it  is 
not  formed  in  the  human  subject  upon 
the  type  of  structure  which  prevails 
generally  throughout  the  das  of  mam- 
mals. No  person,  for  example,  who. 
examines  the  foetal  apparatus  in  the 
cow,  the  ewe,  or  the  »ow,  would  say 
that  in  them  it  bears  the  least  analo|^ 
to  branchia  or  gills.  And  besides  it  is 
clearly  an  organ  of  nutrition,  and  not 
of  respiration,  which  the  foetus  stands 
in  need  of. 

The  description  of  the  placenta 
given  by  Dr.  fenoxf  is  held  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  Weber's  views,  but  I  must 
say  that  to  me  it  is  by  no  means  so 
clear  as  that  given  by  his  original. 
On  one  important  point,  however,  he 
is  decided  —  namely,  that  there  are  no 
cells  or  cavities  in  the  placenta,  and 
consequently  he  rejects  in  toto  the 
Hunterian  theory,  which  is  utterly  un- 
tenable, provided  at  be  shown  that  the 
supposed  cells  have  no  existence.  He 
Hpeaks  of  the  decidua  being  inter- 
posed between  the  placenta  and  uterus^ 
but  admits  ''  that  it  is  obscure  in  its 
real  nature."  He  further  speaks  of 
the  placental  vessels  penetrating 
through  this  decidua  until  they 
reached  the  surface  of  the  uterus, 
where  they  floated  in  one  of  the  ve- 
nous sinuses  of  the  uterus.  This 
would  appear  to  me  to  be  much  at 
variance  with  Weber's  views  as  stated 
a}>ove.  Altogether,  however,  I  must 
use  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  desi- 
derate clearness  of  ideas  in  Dr.  K.'s 
exposition  of  his  views. 

The  elaborate  description  of  the 
placenta  lately  given  oy  Professor 
Goodsir,  of  Edinburgh,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  one  which  at  present 
gives  the  tone  to  professional  opi- 
nion in  this  eountry,  and  therefore 
it  now  demands  our  serious  attention. 
I  must  express  ny  regret,  however,  at 

*  Edinbarirh  Med.  sod  Sors.  Journal,  1S«I> 
t  MB9XCAI.  GAzmm,  OcL  aoth»18iC|,  p,  9QS. 
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the  outset,  that  my  prescribed  limits 
preclude  me  from  giving  so  full  an 
exposition  of  it  as  would  be  necessary 
to  render  the  views  therein  advanced 
intelligible  to  any  one  who  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  them.  But  as  the 
work  is  now  widely  circulated,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  few  readers  of  this 
communication  can  be  entire  strangers 
to  it.  The  shortest  way,  then,  by  which 
I  can  convey  to  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  author's  views,  will  be  by 
copying  two  of  his  plans,  with  the 
corresponding  explanations.  I  shall 
only  remark  beforehand  that  these 
figures  may  be  conceived  as  repre- 
senting "  a  tuft"  or  a  single  point  of 
the  placenta  where  it  comes  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  uterus.  Ex 
uno  disce  omnet. 

The  Structure  qfihe  Plaeenta. 

Fig.  19.  Fia.O  2 


Flo.  19. — The  extremity  of  a  placenta 
villas,  a  The  external  membrane  of  the 
villoi,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  mother,  b  The  external 
cells  of  the  villus,  cells  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  placental  deeidua.  c  e  Ger- 
minal centres  of  the  external  cells,  d  The 
space  between  the  maternal  and  foetal 
portions  of  the  villns.  e  The  internal 
membrane  of  the  villns,  the  external 
membrane  of  the  chorion.  /  The  internal 
cells  of  the  villus,  the  cells  of  the  chorion. 
ff  The  loop  of  umbilical  vessels. 

Flo.  20.—Thi8  drawing  illustrates  the  same 
structures  as  the  last,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced to  show  the  large  space  which  occa- 
sionally intervenes  between  the  internal 
membrane  and  the  external  cells.  It 
woald  appear  that  into  this  space  the 
matter  separated  from  the  maternal  blood 
by  the  external  cells  of  the  Tillos  is  cast 
before  being  absorbed  through  the  inter- 
nal  membrane  by  the  internal  cells.  This 
space,  therefore,  is  the  eavity  of  a  seeret- 
ing  follicle,  the  external  cells  being  the 
secreting  epitbelta,  and  the  maternal 
blood-vessel  system  the  capillaries  of 
supply.  This  maternal  portion  of  the 
villus  and  its  cavity  correspond  to  the 
glandular  cotyledons  of  the  ruminants, 
and  the  matter  thrown  into  the  cafity, 
to  the  milky  secretion  of  these  organs. 


It  will  here  be  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  the  foBtal  parts  are  represented  as 
being    inclosea    within   the   internal 
membrane  of  the  villus,  and  that  this 
membrane  is  held  to  be  the  external 
membrane    of  the   chorion.     On   this 
most  important   point,  then,  in    the 
anatomy  of  the  placenta,  Mr.  Goodsir 
is  completely  in  accordance  with  Be 
Graaf,  Malpighi,'  Munro,   Boerhaave, 
Velpeau,  and  Dalrymple.    It  will  also 
be  seen  that  the  foetnl  and  maternal 
parts  are  represented  as  perfectly  sepa- 
rate, and  involved  eacn  in  its  own 
proper  membrane,  as  further  held  by 
the  physiologists  of  the  1 7th  century; 
that,  as  also  maintained  by  them,  the 
foetus  is  held  to  be  nourished  by  means 
of  an  alimentary  fluid  secreted  by  the 
maternal  portion,  and  absorbed  by  the 
feetal;     and,    as    likewise    held    by 
them,  that  the  foetal  parts  correspond 
to  the  plaeen*ul€Bt  and  the  maternal 
to   the    giandu/a  of  the  ruminants. 
And  moreover  it  will  be  seen  that, 
like    these     physiologists,    Professor 
Goodsir    compares    the    function    of 
the    placental    villi    to    that    of   the 
villi  of  the  intestines,  and  to  the  spon- 
gioles  of  plants.    In  so  far,  then,  one 
might,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to 
think  that  Mr.  GoodsiHs  object  was  to 
revive  the  theory  of  Harvey  and  De 
Graaf,  and  to  show  it  to  be  in  unison, 
with  his  own  favourite   cell    theory. 
But,  on  looking  more  narrowly  into  his 
''Essay   on  the  Construction  of  the 
Placenta,"  one    meets  with  opinions 
which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
what  I  have  stated  to  be  the  general 
bearing  of  it.     It  is  impossible  not  to 
recognise  in  it  a  marked  disposition  to 
keep  on  terms  with  the  followers  of  the 
Hunters.     Accordingly   he  frequently 
speaks  of  the  "  maternal  portion  of  the 
placenta,'*  although  it  must  be  obvious 
that  if,  as  he  himself  holds,  this  ma- 
ternal portion    be    analogous    to  the 
glanduUe  of  the  ruminants,  it  is  no 
portion  of  the  placenta  at  all.    Another 
of  his  conclusions,  wherein  the  same 
animus  is  manifest,  is  this  :  "  The  pla- 
centa, therefore,  not  only  performs,  as 
has  been  always  admitted,  the  function 
of  a  lung,  but  also  the  function  of  an 
intestinal  tube."    Now  Mr.   Goodsir, 
upon  reflection,  must  be  aware  that  it 
has  bv  no  means  been  always  admitted 
that  the  placenta  performs  the  function 
of  a  lung — nay,  more,  there  is  nothing 
in  his  own  paper  to  show  that  there  is 
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the  least  analogy  between  a  placenta 
and  a  lun^,  for  lie  himself  makes  out 
an  exclusive  case  in  favour  of  its  ana- 
logy to  an  intestine.  His  drift, 
however,  would  appear  to  have  been,  to 
reconcile  in  so  far  the  conflicting  theo- 
ries of  Harvey  and  Hunter.  To  the 
same  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  Hun- 
terian  doctrines  may  be  ascribed  his 
comparison  of  "  the  uterine  cotyledons 
of  the  ruminant  and  other  mammalia 
to  a  permanent  decidua  vera,  and  the 
milky  juice  interposed  between  them 
and  the  foetal  cotyledons  to  a  decidua 
re  flex  a  in  its  primitive  and  simplest 
form."  Now,  the  former  of  these  com. 
parisons  is,  no  doubt,  in  so  far  appro- 
priate;  only  I  cannot  see  how  the 
uterine  cotyledons  of  the  ruminants 
can  be  called  permanent,  since,  as  any 
person  may  see  upon  examining  the 
carcase  of  a  cow  two  or  three  months 
after  calvinz,  the  glandu/a  or  uterine 
colffledoui  disappear  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  decidua  vera,  or  internal 
membrane  of  the  uterus  abnormally 
developed,  does  in  women.  And  the 
milky  juice  of  the  ruminants  is  evi- 
dently analogous  to  the  alimentary 
jaice  or  liquor  imbibed  by  the  placenta, 
and  not  to  the  decidua  reflexa,  to  which 
it  can  bear  no  analogy.  I  also  And  it 
a  defect  in  Mr.  Goodsir's  description  of 
the  placenta, 'thai  he  does  not  point 
oat  the  place  where,  according  to  his 
views,  the  natural  separation  takes 
place  between  the  maternal  and  fcetal 
parts.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he 
represents  it  to  be  at  the  union  of 
what  he  calls  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal membranes,  since  these  two  mem- 
branes Hre  represented  as  being  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  alimen- 
tary fluid  (more  especially  in  flg.  20), 
and  there  is  no  vascular  connection 
between  them.  The  latter,  at  all  events, 
is  merely  what  is  called  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  mictoscopists  a  base- 
ment membrane,  that  is  to  say,  "a 
pellicle  of  such  extreme  delicacy  that 
its  thickness  scarcely  admits  of  being 
measured,"  (Carpenter^  Phyiioloyy^ 
*i06.)  Whether  this  very  fine  film  is 
to  be  usually  found  on  the  uterine  sur- 
face of  a  newly-expelled  placenta,  al- 
though I  have  made  many  attempts  to 
satisty  myself  as  to  the  fact  uith  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  microscope,  I  am 
neither  competent  to  aflirm  nor  denj, 
and,  as  Mr.  Goodsir  has  not  spoken 
out  decidedly,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say 


what  his  views  expressly  are  on  thia 
point  At  all. events,  it  is  evidently 
an  insignificant  affair,  being,  as  he 
himself  represents  it,  wholly  devoid  of 
all  structure.  That  this  is  the  outer 
membrane  which  envelopes  the  mater- 
nal parts  muse  be  conceaed,  I  suppose* 
to  so  great  an  authority,  although,  I 
must  confess,  it  appears  to  me  hard  to 
believe  how  such  an  immense  sinus 
comes  to  be  formed  external  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus.  In 
the  ruminants,  with  the  foetal  anatomy- 
of  which  I  am  most  familiar,  the  lat- 
ter membrane— that  is,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus— is  the  envelope  of 
the  maternal  parts  or  glandula^  and 
all  the  sinuses  are  within  it.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  would 
have  been  the  most  natural  construc- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  human  subject^ 
but  I  readily  admit  that  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  dispute  this  point  with  so 
eminent  an  authority,  in  microscopical 
anatomy,  as  Professor  Goodsir,  in 
whose  opinions  on  all  these  matters  I 
would  place  the  most  unbounded  re- 
liance, were  it  not  that  he  evidently 
betrays  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
paper  a  strong  disposition  to  find  all 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the 
placenta  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  cell- theory.  This  bias 
has  led  him  to  adopt  certain  opi" 
nions  regarding  the  placenta  which 
I  venture  to  predict  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  modify  at  do  very  distant 
day.  For  example,  he  holds  that  *'  the 
nucleatett  cells"  are  the  sole  instru- 
ments of  absorption,  both  in  the  intes- 
tinal villi,  and  m  those  of  the  placenta  % 
thus  refusing  to  admit  to  simple  ambi- 
bition,  or  endotmose  and  exotmotet  ^ny 
operation  at  all  in  this  case.  I  perceive 
that  Professor  Matteucci  has  already 
pointed  out  this  part  of  Mr.  Goodsir's 
theory  as  being  overstrained.  (See 
Briiiih  and  Foreign  Medical  Review^ 
No.  46,  p.  378.) 

Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  '*  Manual  of 
Physiology,"  professes  to  borrow  a 
considerable  part  of  his  description 
of  the  placenta  from  Mr.  Goodsir, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  he  would 
seem  to  incline  rather  to  the  theory 
of  Weber  than  of  Harvey.  Thus, 
treating  of  the  nature  of  the  foetal 
and  maternal  portions  of  the  placenta, 
he  says,  that  in  the  human  subject 
''  the  two  elements  are  mingled  toge- 
ther through  its  whole  substance ;"  and 
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he  further  speaks  of  the  blood  being 
^'conveyed  into  the  cavity  of  the p la- 
eenia  by  tbe  curling  arteries,"  a  de- 
scription which  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  aright;  indeed,  I  must  freely 
confess  that  in  the  course  of  my  nume- 
rous dissections  of  the  placeDra^  I 
have  never  been  able  to  detect  either 
-"  the  cells  "  of  Hunter,  or  "  the  cavity  " 
of  Carpenter. 

I  am  awhre  that  I  shall  subject  my- 
self to  the  charge  of  presumption  in 
certain  quarters  for  thus  venturing  to 
criticise  the  opinions  of  two  contempo- 
raries so  distinguished  for  their  con- 
tributions to  physiology  as  Professor 
Cloodsir  and  Dr.  Carpenter.  But  who- 
ever undertakes  the  investigation  of  a 
subject  like  our  present  one,  will  find 
that  at  every  stage  of  his  progress  he 
will  have  to  encounter  such  discordant 
views  and  conflicting  statements,  ad- 
vanced under  the  sanction  of  great 
names,  a^  must  soon  compel  him 
<either  to  abandon  tbe  pursuit  altogether 
in  despair,  or  exercise  his  own  judg- 
ment manfully  in  discriminating  be- 
tween truth  and  error.  With  much 
respect,  therefore,  for  the  two  indi- 
viduals I  have  named,  and  sensible 
how  much  physiology  owes  to  the  one 
as  an  original  inquirer,  and  to  the 
other  as  a  diligent  expounder  of  the 
discoveries  of  others,  1  must  still  be 
permitted  to  state,  that  I  too  feel  con- 
scious of  having  cultivated  this  dcpart- 
znent  of  physical  science  with  so  much 
diligence,  ttiat  I  am  not  afraid  to  claim 
for  myself  the  privilege  of  exercising 
an  independent  judgment  in  every 
case :  I  must  venture  to  say  with  Cor- 
reggio,  '*  ed  to  anche  tono  pittore" 

Retrospect.*  Having  thus  finished 
my  historical  sketch  of  the  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject  in  question,  I  shall  now  briefly 
recapitulate  the  results,  and  state  the 
conclusions  which  1  hold  may  be  legi- 
timately drawn  from  the  same, 

I.  It  would  appear  that  all  the 
opinions  which  have  ever  been  held 
regarding  the  construction  and  func- 
tional office  of  the  placenta,  may  l)e 
referred  to  the  following  heads:— Isr. 
Physiologists  in  ancient  times,  and 
down  to  the  days  of  Hnrvey,  holding 
that  the  male  semen  is  the  original  of 
the  embryo,  believed  that  the  uterine 
vessels  penetrate  into  it,  and  thus 
directly   furnish  blood  to  the  foetus. 


2nd.  Harvey,  and  all  the  physiologists 
of  the  17th  century  after. him,  held 
that  there  is  no  vascular  connection 
between  the  mother  and  fcBtus,  and 
that  in  the  human  subject,  as  in  all  the 
other  orders  of  mammals,  the  fcstui 
and  its  appendages  are  inclosed  in  a 
proper  membrane  of  their  own,  through 
which  they  imbibe  an  alimentary  juice, 
which  constitutes  the  pabulum  out  of 
which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  formed. 
This  theory  accords  in  the  main  with 
the  views  entertaine  i  by  Monro  primus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  iSin  century,  by 
Dutrochet  and  Velpeau,  by  Seller, 
Dairy  mple,  and  other  authorities  of  the 
present  day.  3rd.  Certain  physiolo- 
gists in  the  I8th  century,  including 
the  illustrious  Haller,  held  that  a  mu- 
tual inosculation  of  the  foetal  and 
maternal  vessels  takes  place  upon  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  uterine  arteries 
supply  pure  blood  to  the  placenta, 
while  the  uterine  veins  remove  impure 
blood  from  it. 

4th.  The  Hunters  and  their  followers 
held  that  the  placenta  is  formed  partly 
from  the  ramifications  of  the  uterine 
vessels,  and  partly  from  those  of  the 
umbilical,  ana  that  these  two  distinct 
portions  are  united  together  near  its 
uterine  side,  and  interchange  blood  by 
means  of  certain  cavities  named  the 
placental  Ct'lls. 

5th.  Weber,  Baer,  Wagner,  and 
other  advocates  of  the  cell-theory  ia 
Germany,  have  lately  propounded  the 
doctrine  that  the  whole  mass  of  the 
placenta  is  composed  of  a  double  set  of 
vessels,  the  maternal  and  umbilical.; 
that  these  run  along,  side  by  side, 
through  the  whole  structure  of  the 
placenta,  the  latter  corresponding  to 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  a  sponge,  and  the 
former  to  the  cavities  or  interstices  of 
the  same  ;  that  the  maternal  vessels 
are  far  larger  than  the  foetal,  the  latter 
being  mere  capillaries,  whereas  the 
former  are  represented  to  be  •*  far  too 
large  to  be  spoxen  of  as  capillaries.'' 

6ih.  We  have  shown  above  that  all 
tbe  views  lately  propounded  by  British 
physiologists,  are  modi  fl cations  of  the 
theories  of  Harvey,  Hunter,  and  Weber. 

II.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
the  first  of  these  theories,  being  based 
on  an  erroneous  assumption  as  to  the 
original  of  the  embryo,  and  also  being 
formed  in  ignorance  of  the  true  func- 
tional office  of  the  blood-vessels,   must 
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k  entirely  rejected ;  and  that  the  third 
Is,  if  possible,  still  less  deserving  of 
mny  serious  consideration,  being  founded 
on  an  erroneous  hypothesis  as  to  the 
termination  of  the  absorbent  vessels, 
and  in  i^orance  of  the  difference 
which  it  18  now  well  known  there  is 
between  the  globules  of  the  maternal 
«nd  foetal  blood. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  second,  I 
hold  that  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
fiwts  and  arguments  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding sketch.  Ist.  It  is  a  ^iori 
highly  probable,  as  assumed  by  the 
physiologists  of  the  17th  century,  that 
the  human  placenta  should  be  formed 
Qpon  the  same  type  of  structure  that 
prevails  through  the  other  orders  of  the 
class  Mammulia  ;  and  these  physiolo- 

S'sts  have  shewn,  most  sati^fdctorily, 
at  m  all  the  inferior  orders,  the  ma 
temal  and  foetal  parts  connected  with 
gestation  are  perfectly  distinct,  and 
that  the  foetus  is  nourished  by  means 
of  an  alimentary  liquor,  secreted  from 
the  maternal  blood,  and  imbibed  by 
the  foetal  secundines  through  their 
oater  membrane,  the  chorion,  which 
envelopes  the  whole  secundines,  in- 
eluding  the  placenta,  when  this  organ 
exists.  2na.  The  analogy  between 
the  apparatus  for  the  support  of  the 
foetus  in  the  ruminants  and  the  human 
•object  is  so  striking,  as  to  have  been 
nointed  oat  by  physiologists  in  all  ages. 
Kow  it  is  clearly  shewn  by  the  physio- 
logists of  the  17th  century— and  as  to 
the  fact  1  cannot  entertain  the  slightest 
doobt-ihat  in  the  cow  the  maternal 
and  foetal  cotyledons,  otherwise  called 
the  glanduhB  and  placentu/af  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  and  consequently  there 
can  be  no  vascular  connection  between 
the  mother  and  tH^fi  foetus.  The  ana- 
logy  of  the  ruminantH,  therefore,  leads 
strongly  to  the  probable  conclusion 
that  in  the  human  subject  the  maternal 
and  foetal  parts  must  be  entirely  sepa- 
rate. 3.  The  analogy  of  oviparous 
animals  in  like  manner  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  an  universal  law 
in  nature  that  animals  in  the  embryonic 
state  are  completely  separated  from 
their  parent.  4.  The  analoiry  of  the 
placental  tufts  to  the  intestinal  villi 
and  the  spongioles  of  trees  is  so  striking 
as  to  have  been  particularly  adverted 
to  by  physiologists  in  all  ages,  and  it 
also  leads  to  the  same  inference.  5.  The 
appearances  presented  when  separating 


the  placenta  from  the  womb  after 
death,  as  given  by  Malpighi,  Monro, 
Dr.  Lee  in  1832,  and  others,  are  so 
striking,  as  to  preclude  the  supposition 
of  there  being  any  vascular  connection 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta.  John 
Hunter's  assertion  that  he  detected 
*'  arteries  of  the  size  of  crow-quills,  and 
veins  of  a  large  size,"  passing  between 
the  mother  and  the  placenta,  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of 
any  trustworthy  inouirer  since  his 
time.  6.  As  is  remarked  by  De  Graaf, 
Dr.  Lee,  and  others,  if  the  placenta 
were  connected  to  the  uterus  by  blood- 
vessels of  considerable,  size,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  separation  of  the 
placenta  could  ever  taJte  place  without 
hm  iiorrhage.  7-  The  last  remark  is 
still  more  striking  in  the  case  of  inver- 
sion of  I  he  womb.  8.  The  appearances 
on  the  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta 
as  described  by  Malpighi,  Monro, 
Boerhaave,  Dr.  Lee  in  1832,  J.  Dai- 
ry mple,  and  others,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  repeated  observations  made 
by  mynelf,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  they 
entirely  preclude  the  supposition  of  any 
vessels  from  the  mother  entering  the 
placenta.  The  uterine  surface  is  co- 
vered with  a  fold  of  the  chorion,  and 
no  vestige  of  any  blood-vessel  can  be 
detected  on  it  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  9  As  remarked  by  De 
Graaf,  Velpeau,  and  others,  if  the  pla- 
centa did  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
foetal  apparatus,  this  organ  could  not 
possibly  be  formed  in  extra- uterine 
pregnancies.  10.  The  figures  of  the 
ovum  given  by  Velpeau  in  MsEmbryO' 
hgiff  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
placenta  is  an  appendageof  the  chorion, 
and  that  no  maternal  vessels  enter  into 
its  structure. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Hunterian 
hypothesis,  the  following  are  the  re- 
sults of  our  preceding  investigatioir,  and 
the  conclusions  which  I  think  must 
necessarily  follow  from  them:— 1.  That 
the  Hunters  took  up  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  under  very  erroneous 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  absorbent 
system,  and  looked  upon  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  placenta 
under  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  their 
preconceived  views.  2.  That  they  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  fallacious  appearances  in  certain 
injected  preparaiiuns  contained  in 
their  museums,  as  Professor  Guudsir 
shews  that  in  like  manner  they  were 
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deceived  by  8iinilar  preparations  illus- 
trative of  the  mode  by  which  the  ab- 
sorbents terminate  in  the  intestinal 
CHnal.  3.  That,  according  to  Velpeau, 
many  of  the  figures  in  W.  Hunter's 
work  on  the  Gravid  Uterus  are  either 
drawn  from  the  imagination,  or  exhibit 
appearances  very  diflferent  from  the 
natural.  4.  That,  when  J.  Hunter 
described  "  vessels  of  the  size  of  crow- 
quills"  running  between  the  uterus 
and  the  placenta,  he  most  probably 
committed  the  mistake  which  Monro 
•hewH  Noortwyk  to  have  fallen  into— 
namely,  that  of  confounding  the  por- 
tion of  the  maternal  apparatus  which 
is  analogous  to  the  ylantluhB  of  the 
ruminants  with  the  placenta  iiself; 
the  fact  of  the  m  itter  being,  that  this 
fungous  Rubstance  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  entirely  separate  from  the  pla- 
centa as  it  is  in  the  ruminants.  5 
That,  as  we  have  shewn  to  have  often 
happened  to  other  inquirers  of  equal 
eoHnence,  the  Hunters  most  probably 
allowed  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  preconceived  notions  when  they 
dtscnbed  the  openings  of  arterial  ves- 
sels said  to  be  seen  by  them  on .  the 
uterine  surface  of  the  placenta.  6. 
That  it  seems  to  be  now  pretty  gene- 
rally conceded  that  there  is  no  such 
structure  in  the  placenta  as  the  ca- 
vities described  by  the  Hunters  under 
the  name  of  placental  cells.  7.  That, 
according  to  the  Hunterian  hypo- 
thesis, the  formation  of  the  placenta 
in  extra-uterine  conceptions  is  ut- 
terly inconceivable.  8.  That  the  hu- 
man placenta,  if  constructed  on  the 
glan  represented  by  the  Hunters,  would 
e  a  perfect  anomaly  in  nature,  k^  it 
cannot  be  shewn  that  the  same  organ 
is  formed  upon  the  same  type  in  any 
other  animal  whatever.  9.  That»  in 
particular,  the  human  placenta,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Hunters,  is  analogous 
to  the  lungs  in  the  adult,  whereas  in 
all  other  animals  its  corresponding 
partis  analogous  to  the  intestinal  tube: 
mother  words,  the  placenta  is  evidently 
an  organ  of  nutrition,  and  not  of  re- 
spiration, as  held  by  the  Hunters. 

V.  Respecting  Weber's  hypothesis, 
I  hold,— Ist,  That  must  of  the  objec- 
tions stated  above  to  the  Hunterian 
theory  of  the  placenta  apply  also  to 
that  of  Weber,  as  far,  at  least,  as  con- 
cerns a  vascular  connexion  between 
the  uterus  and  placenta.  2.  That  no 
competent    proof  is    offered   of    the 


placenta  being  formed  on  the  plan  h« 
describes.  3.  That  the  German  phy- 
siologists are  utterly  at  variance  as  to 
the  facts  upon  whicn  this  hypothesis  ia 
founded ;  tnus,  for  example,  JBschricht, 
of  Copenhagen,  agrees  with  Weber  on 
many  points,  whue  on  others  he  pro- 
claims his  dissent,  whereas  Seiler  en- 
tirely denies  all  vascular  connexion 
between  the  placenta  and  the  nterus,— 
all  this  implying  that  the  hypothesis 
has  been  hastily  concoctea  from 
assumed  facts  of  u  very  questionable 
stamp.  4.  That  this  hypothesis  ia 
irreconcileable  with  a  prominent  fact 
than  which  there  is  no  tact  connected 
with  the  subject  established  upon  a 
greater  concurrence  of  high  authority, 
—namely,  that  the  uterine  surface  of 
the  placenta  is  covered  by  a  smooth 
and  firm  reflection  of  the  chorion.  5. 
That  if  tried  by  the  acknowledged  testa 
of  evidence,  the  conflicting  statements 
of  alleged  facts  in  support  of  the  hy- 
potheses of  Hunter  and  of  Webev 
nullify  one  another.  According  to  the 
one  the  utero-placental  vessels  are  few 
in  number,  and  of  considerable  size,— 
according  to  the  other,  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  small  size ;  according 
to  the  one  these  vessels  immediately 
after  entering  the  placenta  are  lost  in 
the  cavities  called  tne  placental  cells, — 
according  to  the  other,  the  placental 
cells  have  no  existence,  and  these 
vessels  retain  their  vascular  form 
throughout  the  whole  structure  of  the 
placenta. 

Fiita//v.  -  Seeing,  then,  that  there 
are  so  formidable  objections  to  the 
last  two  hypotheses,  it  seems  impos- 
sible not  to  recognise  the  first  as  being 
the  only  true  theory  of  the  structure 
and  functional  pfllce  of  the  placenta, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  seen  that  obiier- 
vation,  analogy,  and  reasoning  from 
the  undoubted  facts  of  the  case,  all 
lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion, — 
namelv,  that  the  human  placenta  ia 
formed  upon  the  same  type  as  its 
an,  logues  in  all  the  genera  and  orders 
of  the  class  of  mammals ;  -that  it  is  a 
portif)n  of  the  foetal  appendages,  having^ 
no  connection  with  the  maternal  parts 
but  by  imbibition  throuj^h  its  inve8tin|r 
membrane,  and  that  its  functional 
office  is  analogous  to  absorption  by 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  bears  no 
analogy  whatever  to  the  process  of  re- 
spiration in  adult  animals. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPT.  3,  1847. 

In  resumiDg  oar  examination  of  Cap- 
tain Williams's  Report,  in  so  far  aa  it 
relates  to  the  charges  against  the  me- 
dical officer  of  the  halks  at  Woolwich, 
we  propose  to  consider  senatim  the 
farioQS  cases  of  savage  cruelty  and 
barbarous  neglect  which  Mr.  Dan- 
eombe  described  as  *'  utterly  disgrace- 
fal  to  a  civilized  and  Christian  coun- 
try." 

Mr.  Duncomhe^s  Charge, 

1.  "George  Monk,  or  Taylor,  belong- 
ing to  the  'Warrior,'  a  lunatic ;  he  was 
admitted  on  board  with  a  broken  legi 
be  was  allowed  to  lie  in  bed  in  his  own 
water  and  filth  until  such  time  as  a 
large  piece  fell  out,  putrid  with  his 
urine,  from  the  bottom  of  his  back- 
bone; be  was  sometimes  handcuffed 
to  each  side  of  the  iron  bed  which  he 
lay  on,  al  other  times  with  a  strait 
jacket  on ;  be,  if  he  were  living,  bore 
the  mark  on  his  back.  This  man  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Bethlehem." 

Captain  WiUiams^s  Report. 
1.  "Cflw  of  George  /If  on  A.  — The 
evidence  on  this  case  does  not  in  any 
way  support  the  charge  of  neglect  or 
cruelty.  George  Monk  was  a  lunatic, 
and  was  in  the  hospital  in  consequence 
of  having  broken  his  leg  by  accident. 
His  violence  and  restlessness  under 
treatment  were  so  great  that  he  on  one 
occasion  displaced  the  fractured  bone, 
and  the  surgeon  was  obliged  to  place 
him  under  restraint;  handcuffs  and 
other  means  being  resorted  to,  to  secure 
him  from  impeding  his  own  cure.  He 
was  for  a  time  unable  to  attend  to  his 
personal  wants,  and  appears  to  have 
had  a  bed-sore  on  the  back;  but  there 
is  n*t  evidence  to  prove  this  arose  from 
neglect.  The  witness,  George  Rush- 
worth,  page  72,  question  2625,  who 
was  over  him  as  nurse  for  three 
months,  and  gives  a  somewhat  exag- 
gerated description  of  the  case,  says, 
'i  took  to  him,  aind  every  time  he 
dirtied  himself  I  used  to  clean  him 


and  get  him  a  clean  bed.»  The  con- 
vict recovered  from  the  eflecis  of  the 
accident,  and  was  sent  to  Bethlehem, 
where  he  undoubtedly  ought  to  have 
been  removed  before  the  accident 
occurred." 

We  predicted  in  February  last*  al- 
most tn  terminis  what  would  be  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  into  this  case,  and 
then  said,  "Let  those  surgeons  who 
have  henceforth  to  deal  with  intracta- 
ble bed-sores  in  lunatic  patients,  where 
the  case  may  be  complicated  with  in- 
continence of  urine,  or  great  difficulty 
in  enforcing  cleanliness,— tremble  for 
the  result!" 

Mr,  Duneombt^s  Charge. 
2.  "  An  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Peter  Bailey.  When  Mr.  Perry  called, 
he  told  Mr.  Bossey  that  the  poor  man 
ought  to  be  sent  nome,  and  they  passed 
on  to  other  prisoners.  This  poor  man 
got  daily  worse;  he  asked  Mr.  Bossey 
if  he  could  see  a  religious  person  .be- 
longing to  his  own  persuasion.  He 
asked  him  what  that  was.  He  told 
him  he  belonged  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  Mr.  Bossey  said, 
laying  great  stress  on  his  words, « What 
brought  you  here  P'  He  then  began  to 
relate  a  life  of  the  most  simple  natare, 
at  which  Bossey  began  to  laugh. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  •  you  have  more  occasion 
to  pity  me  than  to  laugh  at  me.' 
Bossey  turned  round  to  him  and  said 
to  him, '  It  is  of  no  use  your  imagining 
that  you  will  ever  go  home,  for  home 
you  will  never  see;  you  will  die  on 
that  bed  you  are  lying  on ;  for,  were 
your  friends  at  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal, 
they  might  come  to  see  you;  that 
would  be  all  the  consolation  you  should 
derive.'  He  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. I  called  to  see  him  the  Friday 
before  he  died ;  he  told  me  that  he  had 
a  pain  at  his  heart  ever  since  Mr. 
Bossey's  conversation  with  him,  and 
said, '  He  has  broke  my  heart.'  " 

Captain  William^s  Report. 
2.  *'Case  of  Peter  Bailey.^Mxich 
evidence  has  been  adduced  on  this 
allegation,  but  I  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Peter  Bailey  was  treated  with 
hindnesSf  and  received  every  attention 
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firmn  Mr.  Bou^,    The  eiivumiituioei 
which  gave  rise  to  this  case  aw  to  be 
regretM,  bat  they  were  aoeidenliil, 
aod  peculiarly  liable  to  ni«oonttnie. 
tion.     Mr.  Perry,   the    loepector  of 
Prisons,  on  an  oecaftion  of  hit  visttmr 
the  hoRpital  ship,  the  *  Unit^/  observed 
the    declining    appearance    of   Peter 
Bailey,  and,  in  his  nearinfif,  said  to  Mr. 
Bossey,  '  Tkii  poor  wk/on  ouffhi  to  ho 
tent  home'    These  words  appear  to 
have  made  a  very  strong  impression 
upon  this  man's  mind,  no  doubt  more 
tban  ordinarily  ansceptible  and  trriia- 
ble  from  disease;  and,  oo  his  finding 
that  no  result  followed  this  obnervhtion 
of  Mr.  Perry,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
ft  greatly  to'  heart,  and  to  have  made 
it  the  frequent  subject  of  converKation 
with  his  fellow-prisoners,  attributing 
his  not  receiving    a    pardon  to   Mr. 
Boasey,  saying  that  he  nad  broken  his 
Jieart.     The  sargeon,  in  not  reeom- 
Mending  Peter  Bailey  for  discharge, 
mpean  to  have  acted  in  this  case  upon 
the   same    general     principle    which 
governed  him  in  others,  that  it  was  not 
the  castom  of  the  establishment   to 
apply  for  the  liberation  of  aged,  in- 
nrm,  or  sick  prisoners,  nntil  tney  had 
terved  one  half  of  their  terms  of  Trans- 
portation     With  respect  to  the  charge 
•f  Mr.  Bossey    having  intended   to 
mock,  or  of  hi$   having  uted  deritive 
hmjfuog^  to  ikit  pruoner,  i  ctmtider  ii 
futte  groundUit,      The  surgeon,  well 
aware  that  the  convict'«i  hopes  of  liberty 
were  not  likely  to  be  realised,  appears 
to  have  endeavoured  txi  convince  him 
of  their  futility,  and  to  reconcile  him 
to  hie  situation,  and,  beinj^of  the  same 
veligious  persuasion,  a  Wesleynn  me- 
tiiodist,  he  fnieretted  kinueif  more  than 
^rdtMmriiy,  ho  procoring  for  kirn  the 
mitendauee  of  a  minieier  oftkat  sect." 

Mr,  DuMcomh^s  Ckgarge. 
3.  **  The  next  man  that  eame  under 
mj  notice  was  William  Theobald, 
belonging  to  the  *  Justitta.'  This  loan 
Was  mibject  to  epileptic  fits,  besides 
great  weakness  or  body.  Mr.  Bosaey 
called  one  day  when  he  was  in  a  fit, 
and  said, '  He  should  soon  cure  htm.' 
fie  ordered  a  backet  of  water  to  be 
brought  to  him  ;  he  got  upon  his  bed, 
he  ordered  a  tin  to  b«  given  him,  and 
he  commenced  poaring  the  water  on 
lliB  head,  which  had  no  effect.  The 
next  day  he  saw  him,  and  told  him  he 
^oold  have  hin  well  flogged  if  he 


fonnd  him  in  any  soch  fits  as  those 
again.  He  died  on  the  Slat  of  July, 
1844.  The  diet  that  he  was  receiving 
at  the  time  of  his  death  wan  three  ptots 
of  skim  milk,  Rnd  three>quarten  of  a 
pound  of  bread.** 

Captoin  Williomg'i  Report. 

3.  ''Cmse  of  WiUmm  TkoohnH.-^ 
The  evidence  given  io  thic  case  appean 
to  me  to  esUblish  tktti  the  modieml 
treaimeni  of  William  Tkeohold  hg  tko 
surgeon  woi  judieioni  and  proper,,  omd 
the  oilegation  ofkis  ikreatemng  to  kmoe 
ike  pr$*omer  Jhgged  if  ke  emm  kim  m 
smek  fUe  agtun^  is  wuwpporiod^  and 
appears,  under  the  circunutaacesy 
improbable. 

Mr,  Ihm€omh?s  Chorge, 

4.  ''  The  next  was  James  Br^mdish, 
a  maniac.  This  man  was  admitted 
while  in  a  fit,  roaring  out  very  lustily. 
This  «*as  his  aecond  tioae  of  adniiasioii 
into  the  hospital.  When  1  saw  him, 
he  was  shouting  ont  on  each  oceaMon. 
The  first  time  when  Mr.  Bossey  mem 
him  he  beintn  to  laugh  at  him,  and 
told  him  'Those  fits  would  not  do 
there.'  Brandish  had  a  fit  after  thia, 
which  appeared  to  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  opening  his  jaws.  Bossey 
pUeed  his  thumb  on  his  cheek  aad 
pressed  agalnHt  his  teeth;  he  then 
opened  his  mouth.  Bossey  began  ta 
laugh,  and  said,  '  It's  all  gammon,  Mr. 
Brandish.  I  will  have  you  well  flogged 
If  you  don't  alter  your  coarse  of  con- 
duct. I  will  have  yon  aent  to  the 
Jtiatitia,  and  well  flogged.'  After  the 
doctor  went  away  I  examined  his 
mouth,  and  I  found  that  his  cheek  was 
cut  opposite  where  he  pressed  it  with 
his  thumb.  They  frequently  hand- 
cuffed his  hands  to  each  side  of  the 
bed,  and  kept  him  lying  in  this  posi- 
tion in  his  dirt  and  water  until  a  large 
piece  rooitified  out  of  the  bottom  part 
of  his  back,  about  the  same  place  as 
that  of  Gem^e  Monk.  He  became 
completely  childish.  The  doctor  fre- 
quently threatened  to  have  him  flogged. 
He  allowed  him  wine  before  he  died^ 
a  part  of  which  he  took  off  a  few  days 
belbre  his  death,  with  his  usual  threat 
of  having  him  flogged.  He  died  Octo- 
ber 6,  1S44." 

CmpUuM  WUlimmfs  Reports 
.   4.  **  Ceue  ofJmmes  HremdisK^IYoA 
case  has  occupied  a  conaiderable  por- 
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tioD  of  time  and  attentioii,  and  from 
the  period  which  haa  elaceed,  it  being 
nearly  three  years  since  the  man  died» 
and  the  contradictory  character  of  the 
teatimony,  it  is  somewhat  difiScult  to 
arrive  at  a  just  oonclosion. 

"James  Brandish  was  admitted  ioto 
hospital  with  epileptic  fits,  first  in 
April,  l9Mi  and  several  times  subse- 
•quently  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened  in  the  October  of  the  same 
year.  He  appears,  on  his  first  recep- 
tion at  the  boUcs  from  Mi  11  bank,  to 
have  been  of  weak  intellect,  bordering 
opon  insanity;  which  gradually  in- 
creased with  the  frequency  of  his  fits. 
Mr.  Bossey  seems  to  have  doubted 
whether  the  indications  of  insanity 
were  not  assumed.  Whether  in  form- 
ing soeh  an  opinion  he  acted  with  dis- 
crimination and  judgment,  ia  a  ques- 
tioa  which  could  only  be  answered  by 
a  profefisional  view  of  the  case  at  the 
time.  The  patient,  however,  continued, 
with  the  exception  of  short  intervals,  to 
sink  under  the  influence  of  his  attacks, 
becoming  gradually  more  imbecile  and 
helpless,  and  was  at  last  reduced  to  a 
atate  of  insensibility,  being  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  attention  of  the 
nurses  and  officers  for  the  commoneit 
•offices.  During  his  paroxysms  it 
seeoM  that  his  mouth  was  frequently 
closed,  and  that  it  became  nete$9mnf  io 
-employ  memtu  to  open  i/,  and  I  cannot 
find  inat  the  surgeon  in  so  doing  tued 
lAe  tiiifhtest  unnteutnry  vfo/aiee,  6m<, 
on  ike  amtrMrpf  rmther  ewitued  pro- 
festUmml  dexieritj^,  With  respect  to 
the  allegation  of  James  Brandish 
having  been  ne^ected,  it  is  eatfr- 
blished  that  Mr.  Bossey,  when  visit- 
ing the  patient  on  one  occasion, 
found  him  in  a  very  neglected  condi- 
tion as  to  personal  cleanliness;  and 
Mr.  Blyth,  the  as^istant^ surgeon,  in 
his  examination  relative  to  Brandish's 
case,  is  asked  the  following  qoes- 
tions: — 

*"3H54.  Have  you  any  recollection 
of  there  being  any  disputes  between 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Bossey  upon  the 
subject  of  this  man  ? — I  have  a  reeoU 
lecticn  of  Mr.  Bossey  being  veinr  angiy 
with  everybody  about  him,  but  his 
anger  was  specially  directed  to  the 
master  of  the  hospital. 

^*38fi5.  AstohisneglectingBrandish? 
^"^es;  bat  that  he  had  been  neglected 
lor  a  week  I  can  safely  say  ia  loqpoa- 
aiblf.    I  believe  so. 


«<  *  3856.  Yon  do  not  know  ?— No,  £ 
do  not  know. 

"  '  3857.  You  perfectly  recollect  the 
circumstance  of  Mr.  Bossey  being  verf 
angry  with  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  master 
of  the  vessel  for  neglecting  this  pri- 
soner P— Yes,  I  do.' 

"  The  fact  of  James  Brandish  haviasp 
been  neglected  *'hen  in  the  hospitu 
admits  of  no  doubt;  and  that  tha 
neglect  was  not  of  a  trifling  nature 
may  also  be  assumed  from  the  evi« 
dence  of  the  convicts,  making  allow* 
ance  for  some  exaggeration,  and  the 
degree  of  dinger  it  seem9  to  have 
elicited  at  the  time  from  Mr.  Bossey, 
The  responsibility  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  all  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
devolving  opon  the  principal  medical 
officer,  he  is  no  doubt  answerable  for 
this  neglect.'" 

Mr,  DuncomMi  Ckmrge, 
5.  "The  next  was  William  Coopers 
he  was  nurse  in  the  hospital.  I  will 
here  state  how  the  office  of  nurse  is 
fulfilled.  On  a  man  being  admitted  to 
the  hospital,  he  is  put  on  what  is  termed 
low  diet,  which  consists  of  eight 
ounces  of  bread,  two  pints  of  tea,  and 
one  pint  of  mutton  soup.  This  is  hie 
diet  for  the  day.  The  medicine  which 
is  prescribed  fur  all  diseases  when  they 
enter  is  a  purging  draught  and  a 
calomel  pill.  The  patient  is  then 
confined  to  his  bed  for  three  or  four 
days  perhaps,  when  Bossey  pro- 
nounces him  to  be  recovering.  He 
then  orders  him  to  get  up,  and  make 
himself  useful  as  a  nurse  in  waiting 
on  the  other  patients,  and  keeping 
watch  at  night.  Those  watches  sit  op 
all  night,  three  of  ihem  taking  it  ia 
turns,  and  dividing  the  watch  into 
two  hours  and  a  half  each.  At  this 
time  the  poor  man  perhaps  is  not 
able  to  walk,  which  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  case,  the  nurse  often  worse 
than  the  patient  whom  he  is  attending^ 
This  Cooper  was  one  of  these  nurses. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  hulks  he  was 
bad  with  a  liver  complaint,  which 
was  swollen  to  an  enormous  sise.  It 
projected  two  inches.  I  heard  Bossey 
tell  some  young  men,  who,  I  believoi 
were  his  and  his  brother's  apprentices^ 
that  there  was  a  bag  of  matter  lyin^ 
in  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  bm 
then  ordered  him  to  lie  down  on  a 
bed,  and  to  strip  his  breast ;  when  he 
commenced  knocking  and  squeezing 
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it,  his  Bides  and  breast,  but  in  par- 
ticular that  part  where  he  said  the  bag 
of  matter  was.  The  next  day  this 
poor  man  was  nnable  to  get  up.  He 
complained  bitterly  to  me  of  the  treat- 
ment that  Bossey  gave  him  in  braising 
and  pinching  him  in  the  way  that  he 
did,  and  he  ever  after  complained 
of  the  pain  that  he  endured  from  that 
pinching.  He  said  he  believed  that 
filoBsey  wanted  to  break  that  bag  of 
matter  which  he  had  described  to  his 
apprentices.    He  died  shortly  after." 

Captain  William$*s  Report. 
5.  **Cate  of  William  Cooper.— No 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  this  allegation ;  Mr.  Duncombe 
having  staled  that  his  informant  had 
been  discharged  from  the  hulks,  and 
his  attendance  not  procurable.  The 
statement  of  the  surgeon,  p.  369, 
which  appears  reasonable,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  full  and  exculpatory 
axplanation  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case." 

This  case,  upon  which  Mr.  Dun- 
combe was  unable  to  adduce  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  charge  of 
manslaughter  which  it  involves,  is  of 
some  interest  to  those  professional 
attendants  of  hospitals,  and  persons 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  aid  their 
diagnosis  of  disease  by  percussion  or 
palpation.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  medical  men  are  not 
admitted,  this  mode  of  examination 
will  easily  pass  for  knocking  and 
squeesing,  pinching  and  bruising,  &c., 
-*the  surgeon,  of  course,  selecting  for 
these  operations  the  "  bags  of  matter," 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  where 
ihe  patient  happens  to  be  most  sensi- 
tive !  The  result  of  this  case,  there- 
fore, is,  that  Mr.  Duncombe  is  unable 
to  prove  one  iota  of  his  allegation,  and 
Mr.  Bossey,  in  his  evidence,  declares 
emphatically  that  the  whole  charge  is 
false.*  The  statement  implies,  primA 
facie,  gross  ignorance,  and  a  malicious 
desire  to  exaggerate  facts,  on  the  part 
of  the  pretended  witness  of  these 
alleged  barbarous  proceedings. 

*  Report,  p.  t70. 


Mr.  Ihawomb^i  Ckarge. 
6.  "  Henry  fTet^AtoM.— Treated  for 
six  months  for  consumption,  and  kept 
from  the  hospital  to  the  last  moment. 
When  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  ordered 
out  to  work,  which  he  declared  he 
was  unable  to  do.  Mr.  BoBsey  threat- 
ened him  with  punishment.  He  got 
up,  and  in  a  few  hours  death  eased 
him  of  his  troubles.  In  his  last  mo- 
ments he  declared  he  was  a  <  murdered 
man.'  He  entered  the  hospital  on  the 
25th  of  May,  and  died  the  9th  of  June, 
1846—15  days." 

Captain  Williamt^s  Report, 
6.  "  Case  of  Henry  Heighton.— The 
case  of  Henry  Heighton  has  been 
satisfactorily  traced  from  its  com- 
mencement on  the  12th  of  March, 
1846,  when  he  was  admitted  into 
hospital  as  a  case  of  fever,  dischaived 
on  the  22d  of  April,  re-admitted  May 
25th,  to  its  final  termination  in  hia 
decease  on  the  9th  June  in  the  same 
year." 

The  statement  that  Henry  Heighton 
was  treated  for  six  months  for  con- 
sumption is  incorrect,  nor  has  the  alle- 
gation that  he  was  kept  from  the  hos- 
pital to  the  last  moment,  been  supported^ 
by  evidence.    The  assertion,  that  when 
on  his  death-bed  he  was  ordered  out 
to  work,  which  he  was  unable  to  do, 
ii  unfounded,  as  also  of  the  surgeon 
threatening  him  with  punishment,  or 
his  getting  up  and  de<^laring  in   his 
last  moments  he  was  a  murdered  man. 
The  charge  of  his  being  ordered  out  to 
work,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the 
improper  practice  of  employing  patients 
in  the  hospital  as  watches  and  nurses 
over  the  sick.    Robert  Ellis,  a  convict, 
states,  that  the  clerk  or  the  doctor'a 
mate,  both  convicts,  ordered  Heighton 
out  of  bed  as  a  watch,  when  he  was 
unable  to  perform  his  duty.    It  does 
not,  however,  appear,  even  if  this  was 
the  case,  that  he  attempted  the  duty, 
and  it  is   quite  clear  he  vat  neither 
punished  nor  th.eatencd  with  punish^ 
ment    for    his  non-compliance.     The 
man*s   ease  appears  to   have  received 
every  attention  Jrom  the  hands  of  the 
medical  officers. 

Mr.  Duncombe s  Charge. 
7.  "Henty    Driver  (Milbank  pri- 
soner.)—Died    through  similar  treat- 
ment $  said  to  be  a  schemer  by  Bossey. 
Entered  the  hospital  the  21st  of  May, 
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died  the  26thof  Majr,  1846— foor  days. 
This  uohappy  wretch  had  no  ioontt 
departed  this  lifi,  than  ike  itodjf,  ttill 
tparm,  was  carried  over  to  the  dead- 
hoase,  and  the  knife  at  work,  operating 
and  dissecting.  Entrails  taken  from 
the  body,  and  thrown  into  the  river, 
where  dozens  had  gone  before.  When 
the  dissection  was  over,  the  vacuum 
was  filled  up  with  flannel,  and  then 
sewn  up  for  the  jury  to  sit  on." 

Captain  WiUianuft  Report 
7.  "  Case  of  Henry  Driver.  —  The 
allegation  that  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation of  Henry  Driver  took  place  the 
day  he  died,  is  disproved  by  direct 
evidence  of  its  having  been  performed 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  succeeding 
his  decease.  The  statement  that  his 
entrails  were  taken  from  the  body  and 
thrown  into  the  river,  where  dozens  had 
gone  before,  is  greatly  exaggerated, 
and  the  surgeon's  explanation  may  be 
received  as  nearer  the  truth. 

From  this  we  learn,  that  the  "en- 
traiU "  referred  to  •  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Brown,  Mr.  Duncombe's  convict- 
witnesSy  consisted  of  the  washings 
of  blood,*  and  some  portions  of  fibri- 
nous effusion,  removed  during  the 
inspection  (1252  5.)  It  appears  that  in 
this  case  there  were  extensive  layers 
of  lymph.  Our  readers  will  perceive 
that  this  is  no  more  than  would  have 
been  thrown  away  at  the  inspection  of 
a  private  patient.  The  case  strongly 
proves  the  impropriety  of  allowing 
convicts  to  be  present  at  a  post-mortem 
examination :  if  evil-disposed,  a  fine 
nd  captandum  case  may,  as  in  this  in- 
stance, be  got  up  for  the  House  of 
Commons  !  Captain  Williams's  report 
proves  that  Brown's  statement  is  false 
from  beginning  to  end.  (p.  xi.) 

We  pass  over  the  two  remaining 
charges,  as  they  refer  to  cases  of  im- 
proper punishment,  for  the  infliction 
of  which  Mr.  Bossey  is  not  responsible. 

The  charges  being  thus  proved  to 
be  unfounded,  by  the  report  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who  received  from  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,    during    the    enquiry,    ''the 


greatest  courtesy  and  deference,"  the 
only  inference  which  it  appears  to  us 
can  be  fairly  drawn  is,  that  a  gross 
libel  has  been  extensively  circulated 
to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Bossey's  cha- 
racter as  medical  ofiicer,  and  that  the 
law  affords  him  no  redress,  and  the 
Government,  as  it  appears,  no  pro* 
tection. 

Let  us  put  the  case  that  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  had  published  these  statements 
respecting  Mr.  Bossey  in  a  daily  news- 
paper, upon  his  own  'responsibility,' 
and  unprotected  by  his  parliamentary 
privilege.  Mr.  Bossey  would  then  have 
been  able  to  meet  him  fairly  in  an  arena 
where  justice  would  be  done,  t.  e,  in 
a  Court  of  Law.  The  want  of  power 
to  produce  evidence  in  support  of  an 
allegation  of  manslaughter,  and  the 
misapprehension  of  decimals  and  sta- 
tistical facts,  would,  we  believe,  avail 
nothing  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  The  judge  would  tell  the  jury 
that  a  man's  character  was  not  to  be 
damaged,  and  his  professional  pros- 
pects were  not  to  be  ruined,  because 
the  defendant  chose  to  rely  upon  the 
hear-say  statements  of  convicted  fe- 
lons ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  would  show,  by 
heavy  damages,  that  greater  caution 
should  be  used  before  such  injurious 
imputations  were  cast  upon  professional 
men! 

There  is  no  probability,  however, 
that  the  matter  will  be  thus  settled, — 
still  it  may  be  as  well  to  look  to 
some  parts  of  the  evidehce  of  Mr. 
Duncombe's  principal  witness  —  TF. 
Mawman  Brown,  There  is  an  old 
legal  adage,  "  tn  re  lapanari  testes 
tupanares  ;"  and  the  quotation,  which 
we  are  about  to  give  from  his  evi- 
dence, will,  we  think,  show  that  it  ia 
justly  applicable  to  this  witness.  Jlfr. 
Brown^  the  inventor  of  the  atrocities 
regarding  which  we  have  already 
quoted  Captain  Williams's  report,  was 
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eonvicted  of  forgery  in  1843,  und  ten- 
tenced  for  tweWe  yean.  Ic  appemvi 
tiiat  ttus  man  was  in  the  habit  of  ae- 
eretly  taking  notes,  in  fieneil,  of  the 
treatment  and  medicinea  prescribed, 
from  the  hospital-book,  and  of  com- 
manioating  these,  wiih  his  own  com- 
■wnts,  to  honourable  men.  He  in- 
forms us  that  "he  had  marked  the 
dates,  and  honourable  men  would 
take  his  word."  (question  41.)  Mr.  R. 
Caliper  states  in  his  evidence  that 
**  Brown  acknowledges  that  Dr.  Bossey 
treated  him  kindly,  and  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  other  prisoners.  He 
■aid  that  Dr.  Bossey  had  aecosed  a 
prisoner,  of  the  name  of  Driver,  of 
scheming  (see  case  7);  that  the  man 
was  taken  into  the  hospital,  and  died 
five  or  six  days  afterwards }  that  while 
in  the  hospital  himselC  he  never  saw 
any  harsh  treatment,  and  never  heard 
a  fellow- prisoner  codiplain  of  Dr. 
Bossey."  (question  54.)  We  will  now 
eompare  this  with  Browii's  own  state* 
ment  to  Captain  Williams.  [The  italics 
me  onr  own.] 

"320.  Make  your  statement.  For 
some  considerable  time,  for  some 
months,  I  t^hould  say.  since  last  May, 
I  have  notioed  Mr.  Bossey's  ilUtreat 
ment  to  the  general  body  of  the  pri- 
soners, and  I  made  notes  and  memo, 
rendu riis.  Those  notes  and  memoran- 
dums are  to  be  bad,  but  they  are  not 
in  the  ship. 

321.  Hi  treatment  of  the  convicts? 
General  neglect  and  ill-treatment  to 
the  convicts. 

322.  Where  are  your  notes  P  I  have 
sent  I  hem  away. 

323.  To  whom  P    To  a  party  outside. 

324.  What  is  his  nameP  I  could 
not  tell  you  till  I  saw  the  prisoner ;  he 
had  them  in  the  ironing- house:  when 
we  found  there  whs  a  search  going  to 
be  made  for  all  the  memorandum- books. 
I  sent  them  out. 

325.  What  is  the  prisoner's  name  P 
But  ler,  one  of  the  washing-men,  George 
Butler. 

326.  He  has  the  notes  now  P  I  told 
him  ID  send  them  away,  but  I  have  not 
seen  him  since. 


327.  You  have  given  information  to* 
Mr.  Diincombe  relative  to  the  case  of 
Henry  Heighton  (Case  6),  a  prisoner,, 
who  died  in  the  hospital  on  the  9th 
of  Jane,  1846,  have  you  not  P    Yes. 

32B.  Are  you  yourself  cognisant  of 
the  truth  of  those  statements  or  not^ 
or  do  you  derive  them  from  oOmt 
prisoners  P  I  have  taken  them  from 
that  book  J^poinimp  to  a  book  o»  <Ar 
iabU). 

329.  Are  the  facts  which  you  have 
stated  to  Mr.  Dnncombe  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  Heighton,  fiicts  which 
you  have  ascertained  yourself,  or  from 
any  other  prisoner  P  The  statement  I 
have  given  relative  to  Henry  Heighton^ 
with  reference  to  what  ooc\irred  while 
he  was  at  this  ship,  comes  from  my 
own  pemoniil  knowledge ;  what  trans- 
pired at  the  hospital,  is  from  what  wa» 
reported  to  me. 

334.  Relate  what  took  place  in  thia 
ship  with  refl(>ect  to  Henry  Heighton. 
That  as  far  back  as  Jmiuary  he  was 
ailing  then,  and  that  Mr.  Bossey 
atteiraed  to  him,  and  sent  him  once  or 
twice  lo  the  hospital ;  he  was  there  & 
short  time,  and  be  came  back  worse 
than  when  he  went. 

331.  Had  you  any  conversation  with 
himP    Yes. 

332.  What  did  he  sUte  to  you.  He 
told  me  always  he  was  a  dying  man ; 
he  never  said  he  was  a  murdered  man : 
he  said  he  knew  the  doctor  would  be 
the  death  of  him.'' 

We  shall  neit  pass  to  the  evidence 
of  this  worthy  witness  respecting  Mr. 
Boesey's  alleged  non-attendance  on  the 
convict-patients. 

"  370.  Is  there  any  other  case  you 
wi»>h  to  gi^e  evidence  upon  P  I  do  not 
know  anything  of  Davis's  treatment ; 
be  was  taken  suddenly  ill ;  he  was  not 
in  the  l*st  at  all;  he  died  suddenly. 
There  are  many  cases  that  are  not 
down  there  at  all.  I  gave  you  the 
names  of  those  that  can  state  them  to 
you.  I  have  mentioned  that  Doctor 
Bossey  was  in  the  habit  of  stftppin^ 
awoff  Jot  some  dat^.  It  was  several 
days  in  December  :  fir  dayt  rwoning, 

371.  Who  were  they  attended  by 
then  P  By  no  one;  there  was  no  one 
at  the  hospital. 

372.  (1/r.  i>Rae»m^.)  Not  Mr. 
Biyth  P    Mr.  Blyth  was  in  town. 

373.  \Caitioin  Wiiiutms.)    How  do 
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TOO  know  that  he  did  not  attend? 
Beemiue  I  took  mmiei,  0nd  mmde  meim0' 
nndums  from  the  Medical  Ofl&cer's 
Bou^h  Entry  Book. 
374.  Did  you  ^ffix  a  mark  to  thh  hook 
I  ewery  tiay  that  Mr.  Bossey  did  not 
€tiemd  ?    YesL 

475.  Give  the  dates  on  which  y on  say 
Mr.  Bossev  did  not  attend  the '  Justitia.' 
November  24th,  25th,  26th,  27th,  2^th, 
aod  30th  ;  December  Ut,  4th,  6th.  7th, 
14ch,  2(Hh«  and  l^h ;  January  i5th 
and  19th.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  first  six  days  he  did  not 
attend  here,  and  he  did  not  attend  at 
the  hospital.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  men  might  die,  or  be  taken  ill  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  no  doctor 
to  attend  to  them." 

We  may  now  compare  this  statement 
nith  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses. 
Mr.  Jonesy  Mr.  Bossey's  assistant,  is 


••4591.  Have  they  fthe  convicts) 
ever  been  left  without  a  properly 
oaalffied  medical  person  to  attend 
tnem  ?  No ;  whenever  I  have  been 
left  on  board  Mr.  Bossey  has  always 
visited  them. 

4598L  Do  yon  recollect  any  occasion 
of  Mr.  Bossey  not  visiting  the  ship  ? 
There  was  ohm  day,  when  he  was 
very  ill. 

4594.  In  November  last  do  you  re- 
member more  than  one  day  ?  No,  only 
one  day,  and  then  Mr.  BIyth  was  on 
board.'  Mr.  Bossey  was  very  ill. 

4595.  Can  you  positively  state  that 
Mr.  Bossey  attended  the  27th,  28th, 
39th,  and  30lh  of  November  last  at 
the  hospital?  I  can  positively  stare 
that  there  was  only  one  day  he  omitted 
in  November.  I  cannot  state  the  day, 
but  only  one  day  that  he  omitted  to 
attend,  and  then  I  took  him  np  the 
state  of  the  prisoners  from  Mr.  Biyth." 

Mr.  Blyth,  who  occupies,  indepen- 
dently of  Mr.  Bossey,  the  post  of  Assist- 
ant*Surgeon,  says,  when  cross-ex- 
amined by  that  gentleman, 

**  5599.  Have  you  ever  known  me  in 
the  habit  of  stopping  away  three  dajs 
from  this  vessel  r    Consecutive  days  P 

5600.  Yes.  No,  never  since  I  joined 
here. 

5601.  {Captain  Williams,)  Do  you 
mean  the '  Justitia,'  or  the  hospital  P 


{Mr.  Bos$ey.)  From  either.  {To 
the  wifmeMs.)  Do  you  remember  mjF 
absence  on  the  24th  of  November  last 
year  P  Too  were  abiient  two  days  in 
November,  from  illness,  I  think. 

5602.  Have  you  any  recollection  that 
I  visited  the  hospital  in  the  month  of 
November  last  year,  about  the  25thy 
26tb,  27th,  and  28ch,  in  a  state  of  great 
weakness  from  illness  ?  Yes,  perfectly. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion  your  goinp 
down  the  ladder  at  the  'Wye,^  and 
you  would  have  fallen  from  weakness 
if  Mr.  Strickland  had  not  caught  yoa 
in  his  arm. 

5603.  At  that  time  P  Some  time  in 
that  month. 

5604.  Do  you  remember  whether  I 
was  present  or  absent  from  the '  Justitiaf 
on  the  I9th  of  January,  1847  P  I  da 
not  recolleet ;  the  books  will  show. 

5605.  Will  you  refer  to  the  book. 
(The  witntu  referred  to  ike  bookjj 
Turn  to  December  the  7ih,  1846.  Do 
you  find  any  entry  on  that  day  in  my 
handwriting?    Yes,  here  is  one. 

5606.  What  is  itP  There  are  two: 
there  is  one. 

5607.  Tke  prateription  for  wkom  ? 
The  name  u  Mawmaa  Brornn  :  two 
leeekee  to  tke  tonyue^  and  tOMc  mixtura 
twice  O'doy** 

On  comparing  these  statements,  it 
will  be  perceived,  that  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  witness,  who  was  so  correct 
in  taking  his  memorandums  from  the 
entry-book,  was  himself  actually  seen 
and  prescribed  for  on  one  of  the  days, 
December  7th,  1846,  on  which  he  de- 
clared the  medical  officer  did  not 
attend  !  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
rest  upon  the  teittimony  of  witnesses, 
who,  as  belonging  to  the  medical  staff, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  favourable  lo 
Mr.  Bossey.  Here  is  the  evidence  of 
the  Chief  Officer  of  the  Hospital  Ship, 
Mr  StnckUnd  :— • 

*Mt  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Bossey 
did  not  attend  on  certain  days.  Just 
look -at  December  Ut,  1846;  did  Mr. 
Bossey  attend  that  day  ?— 1  will  refer  to 
it.  (  ike  Witnett  referred  to  tke  Oc^ 
currence  Book  )  Mr.  Bossey  attended, 
also  the  assistant-surgeon. 

'*  Did  he  attend  on  the  4th  P--Mr. 
Bossey  attended,  also  the  aasiataot* 
surgeon. 
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"On  the  6th P— The  surgeon,  Mr. 
Bossey,  attended,  also  the  assistant- 
Burgeon. 

"The  7th P— Mr.  Bossey  attended, 
and  also  the  assistant-surgeon. 

"The  14th  P— Mr.  Bossey  attended, 
also  the  assistant-surgeon. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  declare  the 
truth  of  those  entries  P— Yes. 

"To  verify  them  P— Yes;  to  verify 
them  on  oath. 

"  Upon  oath  P— Yes." 

It  is  clear,  from  this  evidence,  that 
on  Jive  out  of  the  "  six  days  running" 
during  which  this  witness  deposed 
that  Mr.  Bossey  was  absent  from 
bis  duties,  he  was  actually  present  and 
performing  them !  There  was  not  only 
the  Occurrence- book  to  prove  this,  bat, 
if  necessary,  the  oath  of  the  Chief 
Officer,  Mr.  Strickland.  We  cannot, 
by  any  stretch  of  charity,  refer  this 
false  statement  on  the  part  of  Brown 
to  a  mistake,  —  his  feeling  against 
"  Bossey,"  as  indicated  by  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  into  his  special  cases 
of  cruelty,  &e.is  too  apparent.  Besides 
be  plainly  declares  that  he  "  took 
notes  and  made  memorandums,"—"  he 
affixed  a  mark  to  the  book  every  day 
Mr.  Bossey  did  not  attend !"  and  as  a 
conclusive  fact  in  support  of  the  truth 
of  his  statement  he  says  in  his  evi- 
dence :—<' It  was  remarked  that  the 
men  might  die  or  be  taken  ill  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  no  doctor  to 
attend  to  them."  What  can  be  more 
circumstantial  than  this  P  -—  How  can 
falsehood  more  strongly  assume  the 
guine  of  truth  P  and  what  other  in- 
ference  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts, 
than  that  Brown  has  shown  himself 
as  expert  in  the  invention  of  mali- 
cious falsehoods  to  injure  a  medical 
officer,  as  he  probably  was  in  his  old 
vocation  of  forgery !  If  these  state- 
ments had  been  made  on  oath,  it  is 
clear  that  this  man  might  have  been 
indicted  for  perjury  :  yet  we  find  him 
thus  boasting  of  his  qualifications  as 
a  witness  in  answer  to  Quest.  401,  put 
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by  Mr.  Duncombe.  "  I  told  him  (Mr. 
Capper)  I  had  been  twice  up  to  London 
as  a  witness  in  the  highest  Courts ;— in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  Couit 
of  Cominon  Pleas,— and  that  by  my 
evidence  alone  verdicts  had  been  ob- 
tained for  the  parties."  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  this  statement,  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well  for  the  parties  who  gained 
the  verdicts,  that  their  names  were  not 
revealed :  but  we  think  that  had  the 
witness  given  such  testimony  as  he 
gave  in  this  case,  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  power  of  any  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  have 
rescued  him  from  a  conviction  for 
perjury. 

We  might  proceed  to  point  out  other 
parts  of  the  evidence  which  show  that 
no  reliance  whatever  can  be  placed  on 
this  witness,  but  it  is  surely  unneces- 
sary. It  is,  we  think,  clear  that 
Mr.  Bossey,  in  so  far  as  these  charges 
are  concerned,  is  quite  exonerated  by 
Captain  Williams'  Report.  Thus  we 
find  it  explicitly  stated  by  this  gentle- 
man, in  his  summary  of  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  convicts : — 

"Independently  of  the  allegations 
made  by  Mr.  Duncoipbe,  which  im- 
puted cruelty  to  Mr.  Bossey  in  his 
medical  treatment  of  the  convicts^ 
other  cases  of  a  similar  tendency  were 
brought  before  me  and  investigated  ; 
but  in  no  instance  do  I  consider  that 
•either  cruelty  or  harshness,  in  his 
medical  treatment  of  the  convicts, 
have  been  proved  against  him.     His 

feneral  conduct  appears  to  have  beea 
ind,  although  in  some  instances,  from 
anxiety  to  escape  imposition,  he  may 
have  imposed  upon  himself,  in  suspect- 
ing  imposture  where  real  disease  ex- 
isted, but  the  numerous  simulations  of 
disease  to  which  medical  men  in  charge 
of  penal  hospital  establishments  are 
subjected,  may  well  palliate  solitary 
instances  of  errors  in  judgment,  to 
which  men  in  every  condition  of  life 
are  liable." 

For  the  defects  in  the  present  system 
of  managing  the  Hulks,  Mr.  Bossey  is 
not  fairly  responsible,  nor  is  it  our 
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inly  to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the 
case.  A  medical  officer  has  been 
pablicly  attacked,  most  unjustly  as  it 
appears  to  us,  in  his  medical  capacity. 
The  honourable  gentleman  who  be- 
came his  accuser  said,  **  if  the  inquiry 
fiedled  to  substantiate  his  stHtements, 
the  disgrace  must  rest  with  him."  He 
told  his  incredulous  hearers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  had 
•*  understated  the  case," — that  in  fact 
he  had  **onIy  half-stated  the  cruelty" 
with  which  convicts  were  treated, — 
that  "  he  was  prepared  to  prove  all  he 
had  stated,"  with  respect  to  them,  £rc. 
We  have  here  brought  the  facts  before 
our  readers;  and  we  will  now  leave 
them  to  judge,  whether  Sir  Walter 
James,  in  saying  "  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  was  occasionally  in 
the  habit  of  making  ad  captandum 
statements,  which,  upon  investigation, 
did  not  turn  out  to  be  so  well-founded 
as  they  ought  to  be," — was  overstating 
the  case  in  favour  of  the  medical 
officer  who  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  these  most  unjust  and  calumnious 
charges !  The  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings thiow  a  curious  light  upon  the 
very  unsafe  position  in  which  all 
medical  men,  holding  public  appoint- 
ments, are  placed. 


HebfeM. 


OUervationM  on  Lateral  Curvature  of 
the  Spinef  pointing  out  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  placing  the  body  in 
a  position  to  produce  Lateral  Flexion 
of  the   Vertebral  Column,  combined 
with    the   after- application   of  firm 
mechanical  support.       With    Wood- 
cuts,    By  Edward  F.  Lonsdale, 
F.R.C.S.,   &c.  &c.      8vo.  pp.  116. 
Churchill :  London,  1847. 
The  plans  of  mechanical    treatment 
hitherto    adopted  in  cases  of  lateral 
curvature  of  the  spine  have  principally 
consisted  of  the  application  of  supports 
intended  to  relieve  the  spine  of  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  and 
the  use  of  couches  and  other  contriv- 


ances which  produce  extension  of  the 
spine  in  its  vertical  axin.  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, however,  considers  that  the  prin« 
ciple  of  extension  is  not  the  best  to  act 
upon  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
spine  from  the  curved  into  the  straight 
position  ;  neither  does  he  think  it  the 
most  scientific,  for  the  force  tells 
mechanically  with  the  least  advantage, 
and  requires  that  most  powerful  means 
be  exerted  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.    He  observes  :— 

**  All  carves,  no  matter  of  what  nature 
the  body  in  which  they  exist,  are  more  easily 
rectified  by  applying  the  force  in  an  opposite 
direction, '  by  unbending  tbem  rather  than 
by  pulling  upon  them  at  their  two  extremi- 
ties ;  in  the  former  the  advantage  of  a  lever  ^ 
power  u  gained,  in  the  latter,  an  extending 
force  only  can  be  employed,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  tells  in  the  least  favourable 
dinsction.  Tbb  principle  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  curvature  of  the  spme,  where  the 
vertebral  column  has  been  6en/,  or  thrown 
oat  of  its  natural  erect  line,  by  mechanical 
causes  only.  The  spine,  though  cumposed 
of  many  small  bones,  is  similarly  circum- 
stanced to  a  single  long  bone,  that  may 
yield  or  become  curved  from  its  structure 
being  too  weak  to  resist  any  mechanical 
weight  it  may  have  to  support,  or  that  may 
be  made  to  tell  against  it.  The  effect  pro- 
duced is  the  same  in  both  cases,  though  the 
causes  are  not  precisely  similar.  Taking 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  treatment  of  a  curvature  of  the 
spine,  depending  on  simple  weakness  unac- 
companied with  disease  of  the  bones  or 
ligaments,  should  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  when  the  curvature  exists  in 
a  single  bone  only.  Bearing  this  principle 
in  mind,  I  considered  that  the  position  by 
which  lateral  flexion  of  the  whole  vertebral 
column  could  be  produced,  by  bending  the 
spine  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  curvature  had  thrown  it,  would 
be  the  one  most  likely  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  ligaments,  and  to  bring  the 
displaced  bones  into  their  natural  position/' 
—(Preface,  pp.  1-2.) 

After  giving  a  concise  but  scientific 
and  interesting  account  of  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  lateral  curvaiure  of 
the  spine,  Mr.  Lonsdale  proceeds  to 
argue  at  greater  length  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  treatment  suggested  in  the 
above  passage,  and  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
employing  it.    He  remarks  : — 

*'  If  we  desired  to  straighten  a  bent  stick 
or  rod  of  iron,  should  we  stretch  it  by 
pulling  upon  the  two  ends  in  its  long  axis  ? 
Should  we  rather  not  attempt  to  unbend  it, 
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Iff  plidng  the  most  cnrred  pMt  on  tooe 
body  to  form  a  fiksram,  and  tbea  act  vpon 
the  two  eitnmities  hj  applying  a  lever 
force  in  a  direction  oppotite  to  the  cnnre  ? 
Would  not  a  bent  stick  be  most  easily 
stFaigbtened  by  placing  the  conred  central' 
portion  on  the  knee,  and  then  drawing  or 

Soiling  on  its  two  ends  ?  The  same  may  be 
one  with  the  spine,  at  least  it  appeared  to 
aie  that  snch  might  be  effected  when  I  6r8t 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  snbject,  and  I 
have  been  folly  borne  out  by  the  practice 
I  have  adopted/'  With  this  view  Mr. 
Lonsdale  rvcommends  that  "  the  patient 
diould  be  placed  on  the  side  on  which  the 
projection  formed  by  the  cnrye  exists, 
instead  of  on  the  back,  and  allow  the  legs, 
the  bead,  and  upper  extremities  to  fall  to  a 
lower  level  than  the  trank ;  by  this  means 
a  sufficient  power  is  at  onoe  gained  by  the 
ample  weight  that  is  then  exerted  at  either 
iide  of  the  tmnk,  to  gradoaliy  act  upon 
tbe  spine  and  to  regulate  itself ;  imitating. 
in  fact,  the  straightening  of  a  bent  rod  or 
llick :  no  other  mechanical  means  are 
neqnired ;  the  weight  of  the  legs  at  the  one 
extremity,  and  of  the  bead  and  shoulders  at 
the  other,  exert  a  force  quite  sufficient  to 
ndnce  any  slight  curvature  that  may  exist, 
■nd  as  much  as  can  be  borne,  or  it  may  be 
Judicious  to  apply  in  severe  cases." 

Mr.  Lonsdale  employs  a  couch  which 
it  BO  armneed  that  the  level  of  the  legs, 
or  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  can  be 
altered  at  pleasure  by  lettine  either 
the  upper  or  lower  part  of  the  hori- 
xontal  framework  upon  which  the 
patient  lies,  or  both,  fall  as  much  as 
may  be  required,  and  fixing  ibem  by 
a  screw,  while  the  central  portion  of 
the  framework,  which  is  opposite  to 
Che  thorax  when  the  patient  is  pUieed 
upon  it,  is  fixed  and  connected  to  the 
Mdea  of  the  couch. 

"When  the  patient  is  placed  upon  the 
eouch,  the  body  is  supported  by  a  sling 
msde  of  a  broad  belt,  six  or  eight  inches 
wice,  attached  by  a  strong  strap  and  buckle 
on  either  side  to  a  perpendicular  frameworiE 
or  yoke  thrown  across  the  couch,  and  fitting 
into  it  nearer  to  the  upper  than  I  the  lower 
end,  that  it  may  be  opposite  to  the  thorax 
when  the  patient  is  placed  within  it.  This 
belt  admits  of  being  raised  or  lowered,  and 
can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  curve  of  the 
spine  by  the  straps  or  buckles  with  which  it 
is  attached  to  the  perpendicular  frame-work 
Just  described." 

The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
"belt,  being  made  to  lie  on  her  right 
Bide,  which  ia  nearly  always  the  pro- 
jecting one,  caused  by  the  curvature 
of  tiie  spine  forming  the  arch  in  that 


direction.  The  belt  should  be  ao 
placed  that  the  pressure  may  tell  on 
the  most  convex  portion  of  the  thorax, 
the  body  being  slightly  turned  on  the 
back,  so  as  to  support  the  angle  of  the 
ribs  more  than  the  centre,  (when  the 
ribs  project  at  this  ^int.)  The  flap 
of  the  couch  on  which  the  legs  rest 
is  lowered  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
make  a  slight  strain  upon  the  spine, 
and  the  upper  flap  is  lowered  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  The  patient's  own  feelings 
muKt  be  consulted  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  couch  is  to  be  lowered. 
The  helt  is  required  to  be  raised  only 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  swing  the 
lK>dy,  and  to  prevent  the  thorax  from 
pressing  againt  the  couch  itself.  The 
author  recommends  the  above  position 
of  the  patient  as  an  adjunct  only,— 
he  does  not,  as  a  rule,  require  the 
patient  to  remain  on  the  conch  for 
more  than  an  hour,  that  being  quite 
sufficient  if  followed  up  with  per- 
severance every  day.  After  the  patient 
has  remained  in  this  position  for  aa 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  (or  longer 
if  it  can  be  borne),  immediately  on 
her  rising  from  the  couch,  the  author 
adapts  an  instrument  intended  to  sup- 
port the  spine,  and  which,  with  con- 
siderable modification,  ia  constructed 
upon  a  principle  similar  to  that  of  aa 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Tamplin. 
This  instrument  is  formed  of  a  pelvic 
hoop  of  steel  supporting  a  small 
crutch  placed  beneath  the  left  axilla 
(in  ordinary  cases),  and  attached  to  aa 
arm  of  steel  passing  obliquely  from 
its  under  surface  round  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ribs,  reaching  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  spine,  or  to  that  point 
which  the  spine  ought  to  occupy  in 
the  normal  state ;  from  this  point  it  k 
made  to  pass  vertically  downwards, 
and  is  to  be  firmly  fixed  to  the 
centre  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pelvic  boof  by  a  simple  apparatus* 
which  admits  of  the  crutch,  and  with 
it  the  shoulder,  being  raised  at  plea- 
sure. For  the  purpose  of  acting  u()on 
the  curvature  of  the  spine  itself,  and 
of  keeping  up  pressure  upon  the  ex- 
pan  dea  and  projecting  ribs  on  the 
right  side,  a  broad  plate  is  applied, 
shaped  to  fit  the  most  convex  part  of 
the  thorax,  and  made  to  extend  round 
to  the  side  of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  grasp 
them  beneath  the  axilla;  the  extent 
to  which  it  passes  upwards  or  down- 
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wards  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
projection.  A  steel  bar,  strong  enough 
to  resist  bending,  and  as  slight  as  may 
be  consistent  with  strength,  is  made  to 
extend  downwards  from  the  inner  or 
poKierior  edge  of  the  plate,  and  long 
enongh  to  reach  to  the  centre  of  the 
peWic  hoop  behind.  The  object  of 
this  bar  being  to  act  as  a  lever,  it  must 
have  a  fulcrum  to  move  upon;  this  is 
gained  by  attaching  it  to  the  centre  of 
the  vertical  bar  of  ine  crutch  by  means 
of  a  screw.  The  lower  end  of  the 
lever  is  so  shaped  that  a  slide  is  made 
at  right  angles  with  it,  crossed  by  a 
small  button  which  keeps  it  braced 
down  to  the  pelvic  hoop.  It  is  worked 
by  a  long  screw,  attnched  to  one  end 
of  the  slide  passingthrough  the  burton 
just  mentioned.  This  screw  is  turned 
at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  key,  drawing 
the  lower  end  of  the  lever  to  the  right 
side,  and  consequently  throwini?  its 
upper  end,  and  with  it  the  plate  which 
preflB«*8  against  the  projecting  side  of 
the  thorax,  towards  the  left ;  the  kind 
of  force  which  is  required  to  act  upon 
the  spine. 

The  author's  remarks  upon  the 
discretion  which  is  required  to  be 
employed,  recommending  exercise  of 
the  muscles  in  cases  of  lateral  spinal 
carvatnre,  are  very  judicious.  He 
ai^ues  that  :— 

'*  To  exercise  the  muscles  of  the  back, 
iodadiDg  those  of  the  upper  extremities, 
withoat  mechaDicaUy  relieving  the  spine  of 
its  saperincambent  weight,  does  more  barm 
than  good,  sod  that  it  increases  the  defor- 
mity rather  than  relieves  it ;  and  that  what 
is  termed  general  increase  of  muscular 
developement,  by  indiscriminately  employ- 
ing gymnastic  exercises,  is  not  to  be  recom- 
■Moded,  particularly  where  the  deformity 
does  not  depend  on  weakness  of  the  masdes 
as  the  prtttdpal  eavse,  but  upon  oonHnement 
and  mechanical  displacement  of  the  bones  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  ribs." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  characteristics  of  the  various 
cases  in  which  exercise  of  the  muscles 
is  either  beneficial,  useless,  or  in- 
jnrioua,  but  our  space  will  not  admit 
of  our  quoting  his  observations  further 
upon  this  important  point. 

We  think  that  the  profession  will 
peruse  this  sensible  essay  with  con- 
siderable profit  and  satisfaction. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

Sir, — I  know  that  authore  are  seldom 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  noticiog  the  re- 
marks of  reviewers,  but  I  trust  that  yoa 
will,  in  common  fairness,  permit  me  to  re« 
ply  to  one  observation  which  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  my  work  in  your  last  number. 
The  reviewer  states  "  that  the  uble  of  551 
cases  will  be  found  as  little  as  possible 
available  for  statistical  purposes/'  As  all 
the  deductions  are  drawn  from  this  table, 
and  all  the  cases  arranged  under  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  aneurism ;  the  oompUunfc 
that  they  are  **  withoat  order  or  distinction^ 
is  surely  groundless.  I  state  in  my  prefaoe 
that  tbs  cases  are  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  British  Journals.  Had  I  grouped 
them  in  the  manner  the  reviewer  suggests, 
I  question  whether  they  would  have  been  of 
more  practical  utility,  as  all  cases  possessing, 
more  than  ordinary  interest  are  specially 
alluded  to. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Eo WARDS  Crisp. 
Camberwell,  Aug.  39tb,  1847. 

[The  above  remarks  by  Mr.  Crisp  do 
not  appear  to  us  in  any  way  to  subvert  the 
opinion  which  was  given  in  the  review  of  his 
work.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Crisp  has  drawa 
numerous  deductions  from  the  table  alluded 
to,  but  we  still  maintain  that  the  total  want 
of  arrangement  of  the  cases  contained  in 
that  table  render  it  as  little  as  possible 
available  to  other  writers  who  might  wish 
to  employ  it  for  purposes  of  reference.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  the  order,  or 
rather  diaorder  in  which  the  cases  are  placed 
in  the  table, — (20)  ascending  aorta ;  (21) 
common  carotid;  (22 «  L*.  internal  caro- 
tid ;  (23)  descending  thoracic ;  (24)  gluteal, 
&c.  (p.  236).--Eo.  Gaz.] 


iMebical  IntcUfgenre. 

STATUS  OF  THE  If  BDICAL  ATTENDANTS  OF 
PRISONS. 

It  is  announced  that  arraBgements  have 
been  made  for  the  occupation  of  400  cells  la 
the  newly.enlarged  prison  at  Wakefield; 
Md  that  number  of  prisooers,  under  sen* 
tence  of  trani«portation,  will  shortly  be  re- 
moved from  the  Millbaok  Prison  to  Wake- 
field. These  convicts  are  to  have  a  separate 
chaplain,  surgeon,  and  wardens  ;  the  fonoee 
at  a  salary  of  jt250  a  year,  the  latter  at 
salaries  varying  from  j£90  to  £90  and  £60 
per  annum. 

It  appears  from  the  above  announeeawnt 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  (Sovemment,  as 
well  as  the  local  authorities,  have  scrupu- 
lously adhered  to  their  usual  standard  of 
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liberality  in  remunerating  the  labours  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  chaplain  atUched 
to  this  domestic  Norfolk  Island  stands  fore- 
most and  alone,  and  will  receive  a  salary 
not  imbefitting  a  scholar  and  gentleman ; 
the  surgeon  is  ranked  with  the  turnkeys, 
and  will,  it  appears,  be  remunerated  accord- 
ingly. We  trust,  however,  to  find  that  the 
unfavourable  construction  which  must  inevi- 
tably be  given  to  the  above  announcement 
merely  arises  from  a  slight  confusion  in  the 
wording  of  the  newspaper  paragraph,  and 
not  from  an  unpardonable  error  in  the  in- 
tentions of  the  prison  authorities. 

APOTHECARXSa'  BALL. 

Nambs  of  Gentlemen  who  passed  their 
Examination  and  received  Certificates  to 
Practise,  on  Thursday,  August  26th,  1847  :— 
Thomas  Morris  Ward,  Ollerton— Patrick 
Downey,  York— William  Hand,  Northwich 
—George  Alfred  Rhodes,  Wakefield,  Yorks 
—  Sherard  Freeman  Stotham,  Cranford, 
Middlesex- William  Emerson. 

0BITT7ARY. 

Died,  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  Gloucester  Place, 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Sir  Richard 
Dobson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Inspector  of 
Hospitals  and  Fleets,  aged  74.  Sir  Richard 
was  well  known  as  a  distinguished  and 
highly  esteemed  member  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Royal  Navy.  We  believe  that 
the  last  appointment  held  by  Sir  Richard 
was  that  of  Physician  to  Greenwich  Hospit  1. 
In  addition  to  his  other  distinctions  the  de- 
ceased officer  was  a  Knight  of  St.  VUdimir, 
and  a  Knight  of  Dannebrog. 

Died,  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  Oxford, 
deeply  regretted,  John  Wootten.  Esq.  M.D. 
of  Balliol  College,  and  one  of  the  Physicians 
of  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  in  the  48th  year 
of  his  age. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Mbtkopolis 
During  ihe  week  ending  Saturday,  Aug.  21. 


Births. 
Males....  628 
Females..  595 

1328 


Deaths 
Males....  520 
Females..  537 

1057 


871 


Causbs  or  Dbath 

All  Causes |1057 

Spbcipied  Causes |1056 

1.  i^M«r{c(orEpidemic,Endemic, 
Contagious)  Diseates . . 
Sporadic  iHiMtetf  vis.— 
9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  tic,  of  uncer- 
tain seat    

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses  

4.  Lunrs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Hesrt  and  Bloodvessels  . . . 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Orfcans  of  Digestion   

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases    of   the 

Uterus,  kc 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  Ac,   ... 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  8cc.. 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


184 
SO 


At.oT 
SSnsn. 

940 


12 


326 


108 
157 


94 

8 

10 

7 
8 
50 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox  24 

Measles  44 

Scarlatina 39 

Hooping-cough..  21 
Typhus   ..•  ^^ 

Dropsy 14 

Sudden  deaths  . .    8 

Hydrocephalus..  88 

Apoplexy 17 

Paralysis 30 


Convulsion 40 

Bronchitis 31 

Pneumonia 95 

Phthisis 103 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  8kc.  19 

Teething 17 

Die.  Stomach,  8cc.  IS 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.    7 

Childbirth 10 

Dis.ofUterus,&c.    3 


Av,  of  5  Sum 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 

940 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
117  above  the  weekly  summer  aversge:  this  ex- 
ceu  is  etiU  due  to  the  Rreat,  thourfi  somewhat 
decreasing  prevalence  of  zymotic  diseases.  The 
deaths  from  typhui  fever  were  62,  being  nther 
more  than  double  ihe  summer  average.  Diar- 
rhoea is  still  prevalent,  but,  since  last  week,  the 
deaths  have  been  reduced  ftmm  158  to  1S8.  Of 
those  who  died  flroro  this  cause,  110  were  chil- 
dren. (The  summer  averwce  is  55.)  The  deaths 
from  smnll-pox,  measles,  dysentery,  and  cholera, 
were  above  the  average;  those  from  scarlatina 
were  below  the  summer  average. 


'WEST-Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  (ieorge» 
HanoverSquare;  Westmmster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields  I  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  801,826)    191 

NoKTH-St.  Marylebone;  St.  P»ncras; 
Islington ;  Hsckney  ... .  .^Pop.  «W,808)    306 

CBi«TaAi/~St.Gilesand  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holbom;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Lukej  East 
London ;    West   London ;   the  City   of 

London  :--.«<^®P-'Sl7!®^    ^ 

BxsT-Shoreditch;  Betbnal  Green  ;Whiie- 

chapelj  St. George inthe East;  Stepney; 

PopW  Pop.  893,247)    217 

South -St.   Saviour;    St.  Olave;    Ber- 

mondsey;     St.     George.    Southwsrk; 

Newington;  Lambeth;  Vandsworth  and 

Clapham:    Cambcrwell ;    Spt^erhithej 

Greenwicli (Pop.  479,469)    236 

Total  .,..^ «•.  m7 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 39'906 

«         "         Thermometer* o4*i 

Self-registenng do.'*  ....  max.  85-5  min.  53-S 
"    in  the  Thames  water    —    65'1     —    w 

•  From  12  observAUeikt  d»ily.       >  9«n. 

Rain,  in  inches,  062 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

MeteoroloffieoL-Thc  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  2'5«  above  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Commonicstions  hsve  been  received  firom  Dr. 
Coley,  Mr.  A.  Stephens,  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Higginbottom. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Allison,  and  of  a  correspon- 
deiit  who  dates  from  Fort  Pitt,  Chstham,  shaU 
receive  our  earliest  attention. 

We  are  obliired  to  Dr.  Parkin  tor  his  communi- 
cation, but  It  arrived  after  the  aBnou])Q«i|i»\ 
had  been  sent  to  press. 


HonHon  iiSetifral  6a|ette. 
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LBCTURBS 

ON  THK 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD, 
JDeiivered  at  ihe  Middletex  Hotpital^ 

Br  Cbaklbs  Wbst,  M.D. 

Thyttcian-Accouclieur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery at,  the  Middlesex  Hoipital,  and  Senior 
Flijsd«n  to  the  Royal  Inflmiary  forCbfldren. 

Lbotueb  X« 

fff^droetphaloid  diitiue — oflen  tucceeds  to 
gympathttic  disturbance  qf  brain  in 
cowrie  of  various  affeeiione — supervening 
on  diarrhcea^  pneumonia^  and  cerebral 
congestion — diagnosis  under  each  of  these 
circumstances, — Prophylaxis,  and  treat- 
ment. 

VTsAercU  of  the  brain — its  frequency  in 
childhood — its  anatomical  characters — 
symptoms-'-^ccasionally  absent  —  gene- 
rally very  obscure — diversities  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  explained  by  the  mor- 
bid appearances.  —  Occasional  recovery 
where  symptoms  of  cerebral  tubercle 
have  long  existed. — Treatment. 

Jffydatids  and  cancer  of  the  brain, 

Caocblt  connected  with  the  gtate  of  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  which  we  examined  in  the  last 
lecture,  is  that  condition  which  is  induced  if 
tbe  organ  be  somewhat  suddenly  deprived 
^  iu  nsaal  supply  of  blood.  Even  in  the 
adult  a  profose  loss  of  blood  is  followed, 
«i  yon  weli  know,  by  extremely  severe  head- 
ache, and  by  various  other  cerebral  symp- 
toaas.  In  the  child,  whose  brain  needs  for 
Ihe  doe  performanoe  of  its  functions  a  pro- 
portiooabiy  larger  quantity  of  blood,  the 
•ymptoois  that  follow  its  excessive  loss  are 
of  a  corresponding  gravity.  Often,  indeed, 
they  present  a  striking  similarity  to  those 
which  betoken  faiflammation  of  the  brain ;  a 
fret  implied  in  the  name  of  the  hydrocepha- 
ioid  diaeasef  by  which  Dr.  Marahall  Hall, 
who  was  among  the  first  to  call  the  notice  of 
the  profession  to  this  affection,  has  proposed 
that  it  should  be  designated. 

"  This  affection,"  says  he,  in  his  admire- 
Ue  essay  on  tbe  subject,*  "  may  be  divided 
into  two  stsges :  the  first,  that  of  irrita- 

*  Repnbiished  in  his  work  On  the  Diseases 
and  Derangement  of  the  Nervous  System.  8vo. 
London,  1841.  Chap.  v.  Section  iii.  It  can 
Mieely  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Dr.  Gooch*8 
paper  ^  On  Symptoms  in  Children  enroneonsly 
attribntod  to  Congestion  of  the  Brain,"  for 
-—^* -t  graphic  aocoant  of  this  disorder. 
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bility ;  tbe  second,  that  of  torpor.  In  the 
former  then  appeara  to  be  a  feeble  attempt 
at  reaction  ;  in  the  latter,  thepowen  appatr 
to  be  more  prostrate.  These  two  stegM 
resemble  in  many  of  their  symptoms  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  hydrocephalus 
respectively. 

"  In  the  first  stage  the  infant  becomes  ir- 
ritable, restless,  and  feverish ;  the  fiee 
flashed,  the  surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  ft«- 
quent;  there  is  an  undue  sensitivenesa  of 
the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient 
starts  on  being  touched,  or  firom  any  sudden 
noise ;  there  are  sighing  and  moaning  during 
sleep,  and  soreamiog ;  the  bowels  ara  flatu- 
lent and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are 
mucous  and  disordered. 

'*  If,  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  affection,  nourishment  and 
cordials  be  not  given,  or  if  the  diarrhoea 
ccntinue,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  the 
administration  of  medicine,  the  exhaustioii 
which  ensues  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent train  of  symptoms.  The  counte- 
nance becomes  pale,  and  the  cheeks  oool  or 
cold  ;  the  eyelids  are  half  closed ;  the  eyis 
are  unfixed,  and  unattracted  by  any  object 
placed  before  them,  the  pupils  unmoved  oa 
tbe  approach  of  light ;  the  breathing,  from 
being  quick,  becomes  irregular,  and  effected 
by  sighs ;  the  voice  becomes  husky,  and 
there  is  sometimes  a  husky,  teazing  cough ; 
and  eventually,  if  the  strangth  of  the  little 
patient  continue  to  decline,  there  is  a 
crepitus  or  rattling  in  the  breathing;  the 
evacuations  are  usually  green ;  the  feet  am 
apt  to  be  cold." 

In  early  infancy  symptoms  of  this  kind 
sometimes  succeed  to  premature  weaning, 
especially  if  that  be  followed  by  an  unsuit- 
able diet,  but  afterwards  they  generally 
succeed  to  some  definite  attack  of  illness, 
either  exhausting  in  itself,  or  for  the  cure  of 
which  active  measures  had  been  necessary. 
It  is  important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
they  are  not  equally  apt  to  come  on  iu  the 
coarse  of  all  diseases,  but  that  those  iu  the 
early  stages  of  which  considerable  cerebral 
irritation  has  existed  are  much  more  likely 
to  assume  the  charactera  of  this  spurious 
hydrocephalus  when  the  bodily  powen  are 
exhausted. 

There  is  no  dlnorder  in  which  the  two 
conditions  of  considerable  sympathetic  dia- 
turbance  of  the  brain,  coupled  with  rapid 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powen,  are  so  com* 
pletely  fulfilled  as  in  infantile  diarrhoea,  and 
in  no  other  affection  do  we  meet  with  such 
frequent  or  such  well»marked  instances  of 
the  surpervention  of  the  hydrocephaloid 
.disease. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  previously  healtfay 
boy,  sged  18  months,  was  brought  to  me 
suffering  from  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  which 
had  existed   lor   three   days    pnviooaly. 
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After  trMtment  had  been  continued  for  two 
dsyt  the  porging  ceaied,  bat  the  child 
teemed  to  have  a  distaite  for  all  nonridi- 
ment,  and  refused  both  milk  and  arrow-root, 
and  die  mother  made  but  few  attempta  to 
overcome  this  repugnance,  lo  that  for  24 
hours  the  child  took  hardlj  anything  except 
water,  and  barley  water,  and  those  in  small 

Suantities.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  €th 
ay  tiie  child  became  faint,  and  seemed  so 
feeble  during  the  night  that  the  mother 
became  much  alarmed,  and  came  again  to 
me  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  day.  The 
child's  fece  was  then  sunken  and  very 
anxious ;  it  lay,  as  if  dozing,  with  half  closed 
ayes ;  breathing  hurriedly ;  suddenly  waking 
up  from  time  to  time  in  a  state  of  alarm 
and  restlessness,  and  then  in  a  few  moments 
subsiding  into  its  former  condition.  The 
skin  was  dry  but  cool ;  the  extremities  were 
almost  cold ;  the  lips  were  dry  and  parched, 
and  some  sordes  had  collected  about  the 
teeth ;  the  tongue  was  dry,  red,  and  glazed, 
and  coated  in  the  centre,  and  towards  the 
root  with  yellowish  fur.  The  pulse  was  ex- 
tremely feeble.  There  was  very  great  thirst. 
The  bowels  had  not  acted  for  twelve  hours. 
I  ordered  the  child  a  tableapoonful  of 
equal  parts  of  milk  and  barley  water  every 
half  hour,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops 
of  brandy  every  hour,  and  directed  that 
some  strong  veal  broth  should  be  prepared 
and  given  every  two  hours.  At  the  same 
time,  a  draught  containing  ten  grains  of 
aromatic  confection,  half  a  drachm  of  the 
oomponnd  tincture  of  bark,  and  six  drops 
of  sal  volatile,  was  given  every  three  hours, 
and  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder  was  directed 
to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

Within  six  hours  after  the  oommenoement 
of  tljis  treatment  the  child  began  to  im- 
prove; it  slept  tolerably  well  in  the  night, 
and  the  next  day  was  lying  tranquilly  iu  bed 
looking  about  and  smiling  cheerfully;  the 
extremities  were  warmer,  and  the  skin  had 
lost  its  harshness ;  the  tongue  was  no  longer 
dry,  and  the  pulse  had  increased  in  power. 
The  stimulants  were  gradually  withdrawn ; 
no  further  bad  symptom  came  on,  and  the 
child  was  soon  eonvalesoent. 

It  is  of  great  importance  rightly  to  in- 
terpret the  meaning  of  the  symptoms  which 
attend  the  fint  stage  of  this  affection,  and  to 
discriminate  between  the  cerebral  disturb- 
ance of  approaching  exhaustion,  and  that 
which  implies  the  existence  of  real  mischief 
in  the  brain. 

A  little  girl  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  on 
Aug.  8th,  which  at  first  was  severe,  but  soon 
yielded  to  treatment,  and  she  wss  again  con- 
valescent, when,  on  the  15th,  vomiting  and 
purging  returned  with  great  violence,  and 
were  attended  with  much  febrile  disturb- 
ance. On  the  foUowing  day  she  was  still 
worse  in  all  respects,  but  was  not  brought 


to  me  again  unta  the  17th.  She  then 
looked  exceedingly  ill,  her  feoe  was  sallow, 
but  with  a  flush  on  each  cheek,  and  her  eyca 
were  dee|dy  sunk.  She  lay  in  a  half  dosiiig' 
state  with  her  eyelids  half  dosed,  and  the 
eyeballs  turned  upwards,  so  that  nothing  but 
the  sderotiGa  wss  visible ;  but  from  this  con* 
dition  she  awoke  frequently  and  snddenly  fat 
a  state  of  great  iiarm,  and  looking  as  if  aho 
were  about  to  have  a  fit  of  convulsions. 
Her  skin  was  hot  and  very  dry ;  her  pulse 
very  frequent,  but  not  strong,  and  there 
was  some  subsultus  of  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist.  The  abdomen  was  rather  tympanitic ; 
the  tongue  red,  coated  with  white  mucus; 
the  thirst  waa  great,  the  vomiting  very  fre- 
quent, and  the  bowels  acted  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  evacoa- 
tiona  having  the  appearance  of  dirty  water* 

The  child  was  immediately  placed  in  a 
tepid  bath ;  an  enema  containing  five  drops 
of  laudanum  was  next  administered,  and  the 
abdomen  was  covered  with  a  kiige  bran 
poultice.  The  extreme  irritabili^  was 
almost  immediately  relieved  by  the  wann 
batii,  and  still  further  soothed  by  the  enema. 
The  bowels  ceased  to  act  so  frequently,  and 
the  stomach  began  to  bear  small  quantitieB 
of  barley  water  and  other  drinks  which  were 
given  cold.  In  a  few  houn  the  imminent 
danger  h<id  passed  away,  and  the  child  re- 
coTcred  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  you  fell  into 
the  error  of  regarding  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms as  the  signs  of  active  disease,  and 
withhold  the  Dover's  powder,  or  the  opiate 
enema  that^might  have  cheeked  the  dianv 
hoea  and  soothed  the  irritability,  while  yon 
apply  cold  lotions  to  the  head,  and  give  the 
child  nothing  more  nutritious  than  barley 
water  in  small  quantities,  because  the  irri- 
tability of  the  stoflsach  which  results  frosa 
weakness  seems  to  you  to  be  the  indication 
of  disease  in  the  brain,  the  restleasness  will 
before  long  alternate  with  coma,  and  the 
child  will  die  either  comatose  or  in  convuU 


But  it  is  not  only  in  the  course  of  diarr^ 
hoea  that  erron  of  this  sort  may  be  com* 
mitted.  The  early  stagea  of  pneumonia  aie 
often  attended  with  so  mucii  sympatbetie 
•disturbance  of  the  brain,  as  to  throw  the 
other  symptoms  into  the  background.  Hie 
child  vomits,  it  refers  all  its  suffering  to  its 
head,  and  possibly  has  an  attack  of  oonvuls- 
sions  almost  at  the  outset.  You  not  un- 
naturally assume  the  case  to  be  one  of  oerew 
bral  congestion,  and  treat  it  aocordin^ly 
with  free  local  depletion.  On  the  next  day 
the  indications  of  disordered  respiretion  ezw 
more  apparent;  you  think  your  former 
diagnosis  was  incorrect,  and  probably  apply 
more  leeches  to  the  chest  to  combat  thte 
pneumonia  you  had  overlooked.  Hie  ur- 
gency of  the  symptoms  may  be  relieved  by 
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tliese  means,  or,  if  that  be  not  the  case,  still 
Ibe  reaction  will  diminiih  with  the  di- 
mintabed  power,  and  the  child  for  a  short 
tiaae  seems  to  suffer  less.  But  soon  the 
rsstlenness  of  ezhanstion  comes  on,  and 
then  follow  the  soporose  condition  and  the 
mpparent  ooma ;  you  condemn  yourself  for 
luving  OTeriooked  the  cerebral  mischief  of 
which  yon  fmey  that  yon  now  have  most 
ooaviadng  proof:  yon  renew  yonr  antiphlo- 
gistic measares,  to  arrest,  if  it  be  not  too 
late,  tbia  imaginary  hydrocephalns,  and  your 
patient  dies. 

.  Something  of  the  same  kind,  too,  may 
kappen  in  oases  where  the  brain  has  really 
Wen  congested,  and  where  the  depletion 
which  you  practised  somewhat  too  freely 
was  in  reality  indicated,  though  to  a  smaller 
amount.  The  restlessness  and  heat  of  head 
may  have  been  diminished  by  your  treat- 
Bciit,  and  the  bowels  may  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  purgatifes  yon  administered. 
In  a  few  hours,  •  however,  restlessness  re- 
tnms,  though  sot  to  so  great  a  degree  as 
beft»e ;  the  child  moans  ndly  when  awake ; 
and  this  suffering  state  alternates  with  a 
drowsy  condition,  while  the  stomach,  ir- 
ntaUe  before,  now  rejects  every  thing 
almost  as  soon  as  swallowed,  though  the 
^dnkl  atill  seems  eager  for  drink.  The 
pfwviouB  arrest  of  very  similar  symptoms, 
tlwagh  but  for  a  few  hours,  by  active  treat- 
ment, seems  to  you  to  indicate  the  propriety 
of  continuing  tiie  same  plan,  but  neverthe- 
leaa  the  drowsiness  deepens  into  coma,  and 
tbe  diild  dies  of  hydrocephalus,  as  you 
c^pow,— In  reality  of  the  nimia  eura 
medici. 

**  Forewarned,  forearmed,"  says  the  old 
proverb.  When  head  symptoms  come  on 
in  the  infant,  do  not  judge  of  their  import 
mm^j  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
«bikl,  but  ascertain  its  previous  history. 
l«eani  whether  any  other  members  of  the 
Camiiy  have  had  hydrocephalus,  or  been 
conaumptive.  Inquire  whether  this  infant 
1ms  thriven  at  the  bremt,  or  whetlier  it  has 
tfor  some  time  been  duooping;  if  already 
weaned,  ascertain  on  what  it  is  now  fed — 
whether  signs  of  declining  health  soon  fol- 
lowed on  the  change  of  diet,  while  it  throve 
M  long  as  it  was  suckled.  Ask  what  signs 
«f  disorder  of  the  bowels  there  have  been, 
mid  obaeiwe  at  what  times  the  vomiting 
Ames  oo;  whether  only  after  sucking  or 
taking  Ibod,  or  whether  efforto  to  vomit 
ceaorvrhen  the  stomach  is  quite  empty. 

In  a  csw  where  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
^isCufbanoe,  and  those  of  disordered  respi- 
valion,  come  on  almost  at  the  mme  time  in 
m  ptevioitsly  healthy  child,  and  so  alternate 
wsitib  each  other  as  to  render  your  diagnoeb 
4liiiettit,  yon  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
fpoenmooia  often  sets  in  with  much  sym- 
wsftthetlc  disorder  of  the  nanrous  system,  and 


that  the  disease  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
seated  in  the  lungs  tfian  in  the  brain.  In 
most  cases  auscultation  will  enable  you  to 
decide  the  question,  and  if  you  once  accus- 
tom yourselves  to  listen  to  a  child's  chest  as 
invariably  as  you  would  look  at  its  tongue  or 
count  its  pulse,  you  will  but  seldom  have  to 
reproach  yourselves  for  the  uncertain  diag- 
nosis, and  the  vacillating  treatment  into 
which  in  cases  of  this  description  you  will 
otherwise  be  too  often  betrayed. 

In  a  child  suffering  'from  diarrhoea,  you 
will  be  prepared  to  meet  with  sympathetic 
disturbance  of  the  brain,  and  will  not  allow 
the  occurrence  of  its  symptoms  to  deter  you 
from  adopting  the  treatment  which  the 
diarrhoea  requires.  If  doubt  cross  yonr  mind 
as  to  their  signification,  and  you  fear  lest 
mischief  be  really  going  on  in  the  brain, 
it  will  usually  suffice  to  watch  the  symptoms 
closely,  in  order  to  detect  a  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  them,  which  would  not 
exist  if  true  cerebral  disease  existed.  At- 
tention to  this  point  will  guard  you  from 
error  during  the  stage  of  excitement,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  exhaustion  and  stupor,  whxdi 
simulates  the  last  stage  of  hydrocephalus. 

Under  no  circumstances  are  mistakes 
more  easily  committed,  and  never  are  their 
results  more  mischievous,  than  when  real 
congestion  of  the  brain  has  been  somewhat 
over-treated,  and  the  consequent  symptoms 
of  exhaustion  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
advancing  disease.  In  such  a  case,  however, 
it  would  usually  be  observed '  tliat  grieat 
iaintness  had  been  induced  by  the  first  de- 
pletion, and  that  the  quiet  which  succeeded 
it  was  that  of  exhaustion  as  much  as  of 
mitigated  suffering.  If  so,  the  returning 
resttessness  would  probably  be  the  index  of 
the  feeble  power  of  the  brain,  no  longer 
adequate  to  the  performance  of  its  wonted 
functions,  rather  than  the  evidence  of  active 
disease  of  the  organ.  Nor  would  the  hbtorj 
be  the  only  safeguard  from  error,  but  the 
fontanelle  sank  below  the  level  of  the  cra- 
nial bones,  instead  ofbeingtense  and  pulsating, 
the  cool  surface,  and  the  pulse  presenting  no 
other  characters  than  those  of  frequency  and 
feebleness,  would  all  point  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  case.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told 
that  to  deplete  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  to  destroy  yonr  patient — ^that  food 
is  needed,  not  physic.  The  sunken  powers 
of  life  are  to  be  rallied ;  and  as  their  strength 
returns,  the  functions  of  the  brain  will  again 
go  on  harmoniously. 

Although  the  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is 
sometimes  attended  with  difficulty,  the  rules 
for  its  prevention  and  its  cure  are  happily 
very  simple.  Bearing  in  mind  the  possible 
supervention  of  the  hydrooephaloid  disease^ 
you  would  never  keep  an  infant  from  the 
breast,  nor  put  a  young  child  on  a  spare 
diet  for  several  days,  withot^t  ipo^t  a^li|t9 
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neoetpity  ;  yoa  woald  pay  especial  attentaoa 
to  ita  feod,  if  the  diaaaae  from  wbioh  it  auf- 
fen  be,  like  diarrhoea,  auch  aa  interferes  di- 
rectly with  ita  nutrition.  Again,  you  would 
not  trust  depletion  of  a  young  child,  eape- 
oiaUy  if  auffering  from  head  affection,  to  a 
nurse,  but  would  yourselves  exercise  the 
tuperriaion  of  it.  And,  lastly,  in  the  treat- 
aaent  of  every  disease  you  would  at  onoe 
suspend  the  antiphlogistic  measures  that  you 
had  previously  been  adopting,  and  resort  to 
the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics  so  soon  aa 
any  of  the  symptoms  that  we  have  been  ex- 
amining make  their  appearance. 

The  state  of  general  restlessness  and  irri- 
tability that  attends  the  early  stages  of 
exhaustion  is  often  greatly  aoothed  by  the 
tepid  bath,  continued  for  not  more  than 
five  minutes,  for  fear  of  still  further  de- 
pressing the  infant's  powers.  -While  you 
aeoure  a  free  access  of  air,  too,  you  must  be 
extremely  cautious  to  maintain  the  room  at 
a  aufficient  temperature ;  for  the  power  of 
generating  heat  is  diminished  in  a  very  re- 
markable degree  in  yoang  animals  who, 
from  any  cause,  are  inaufficiently  nourished. 
The  irritability  of  the  atomaoh  ia  beat  over- 
aome  by  giving  nourishment  in  extremely 
■nail  quantities, — as  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
asses'  milk  for  an  infant,  or  of  veal-tea  for 
an  older  child,  given  by  Uttle  and  little  every 
half  hour.  If  &b  symptoms  have  succeeded 
to  weaning,  a  healthy  wet-nurse  should,  if 
possible,  be^t  once  obtained  ;  but  as  the 
effort  to  suck  seems  sometimes  to  exhauat 
tiie  child,  and,  probably,  thereby  to  favour 
vomiting,  it  is  sometimes  better  at  first  to 
give  the  nurse's  milk  by  a  tea-spoon.  If 
fhfi  exhaustion  be  very  great,  and  a  state 
analogous  to  coma  impending,  a  hot  mustard 
bath  is  sometimes  serviceable  in  rousing  the 
child,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  dropa 
of  aal  volatile,  or  of  brandy,  may  be  given 
every  few  hours.  It  is  desirable,  however, 
to  suspend  the  use  of  the  more  powerful  di- 
rect stimulants  so  soon  as  it  can  aafely  be 
done,  though  a  nutritions  diet  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  some  time.  Tonic  medicines, 
likewise,  are  often  of  much  service,  few  of 
which  are  prefera\)le  to  the  extract  of  bark, 
which,  dissolved  in  carraway  water,  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture,  and  well 
aweetened,  will  be  taken  very  readily  by 
Bkost  children.  The  addition  of  a  little  milk 
to  the  medicine  when  taken  sUIl  farther 
covers  any  unpleasant  taste. 

Those  cases  in  which  the  brdn  becomes 
the  seat  of  various  morbid  growths  still  re- 
main for  ua  to  consider  before  we  pass  to  the 
atady  of  affections  of  the  spinal  chord. 

In  the  child,  aa  in  the  adult,  the  brain 
nay  become  the  seat  of  hydatid  cysts,  or  of 
eanceroQS  tumors,  or  of  tubercular  depomtt  ; 
but  I  should  not  detain  you  long  with  their 
study,  if  it  were  not  that  the  last  of  these 


three  morbid  conditions,  thongh  exceedingly 
rare  in  the  adult,  is  by  no  means  unusual  in 
the  child.    Thus«  while  M.  Louis  met  with 
only  a  aingle  case  in  which  the  brain  cob- 
tained  tubercle,  out  of  117  examtnationa  of 
adults,  who  had    died  of  phthiais,    MM* 
Rilliet  and  Barthea  discovered  tubercle  in 
tht  brain  of  37  out  of  312  children,  between 
the  agea  of  1  and  15,  in  some  organ  or 
other  of  whose  body   this  morbid  deposit 
existed.    You  will  remember  that  I  am  not 
now  speaking  of  cases  where  tubercle  is  pre* 
sent  merely  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
producing  that  granular  appearance  to  which 
I  called  your  attention  when  treating  of  acutfr 
hydrocephalus ;  but  my  remarks  refer  to  se- 
parate deposits  of  tuberoular  matter  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain.    These  deposits  are 
for  the  most  part  distinctly  circumscribed, 
of  a  rounded  form,  and  varying  in  dimen- 
sions from  the  sise  of  a  millet  seed  to  that 
of  a  split  pea,  or  of  a  bean,  or  even  larger. 
The  largest  mass  that  I  ever  met  with  in  the 
brain  of  a  child  waa  almost  as  big  as  a  su- 
gared almond,  but  they  have  been  seen  three 
or  four  times  as  large.     Sometimes  there  i» 
but  a  single  deposit  in  the  brain,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  there  are  three  or  four 
small  deposits,  of  the  sice  of  a  millet  seed, 
or  nther  larger,  aa  well  as  a  aingle  mass  o£ 
greater  magnitude.    Sometimea,  though  not 
often,  the  deposits  of  tubercle  are  limited  to 
one  hemisphere  of  the  brain ;  but  it  generally 
happena  that  there  is  a  marked  prepon- 
derance of  the  affiBction  on  one  side.    The 
situation  of  these  deposits  varies  greatly,  and 
they  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
biain,  both  on  its  surface  and  in  its  interior. 
The  smaller  deposits  are,  I  think,  most  fre- 
quently observed  on  the  convexity  of  thft 
brain,  and  they  are  then  found  closely  ad- 
herent to  the  pia  mater,  to  which  they  remain 
attached  if  that  membrane  be  atripped  off. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  cerebral  substance  beaidea 
mere  juxta-position,  since  a  thin  investmesit 
of  it  clings  to  them,  and  the  pboe  wfaece 
they  were  situated  may  be  seen  after  their 
removal  to  be  quite  uneven.    Even  when 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the 
cerebellum,  they  often  retain  this  relation  t» 
the  pia  mater  ;    and  those  larger  maasea, 
which  generally  appear  more  deeply  seated, 
will  often  be  found,  if  the  convolutions  be 
unfolded,  to  have  been  in  reality  not  so  fisr 
removed  from  the  surface.     Sometimea  a 
distinct,  firm,  fibrous  capsule  may  be  found 
inveating  the  deposit ;  but  tbia  is  often  ab- 
sent, or,  at  any  rate,  so  delicate  aa  not  to  ba 
clearly  perceptible.     I  have  never  seen  theae 
depositt  presenting  the  characters  of  thft 
grey  semi-transparent  tabenle  frequently 
noticed  in  the  lungs,  but  Rokitanaky  men- 
tions having  occasionally  found  portions  oC 
a  deposit  in  this  stage,  while  the  remainder 
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bid  undergone  the  transformation  into  the 
ordinary  friable  yellow  tnbercixloiia  matter. 
Softening  sometimes  goes  on  in  cerebral  tu- 
bercles ;  the  process  beginning  in  the  centre, 
andgraduallyeztendingtowardstheperrphery, 
till  thecontents  of  thecapsutebecomeof  a  pnri- 
formappearanceand  consistence.  Tbischimge, 
howerer,  is  comparatively  rare,  for  in  the 
majority  of  cases  fatal  cerebral  disturbance 
comes  on  while  the  tubercle  is  yet  in  a  crude 
state,  and  the  cerebral  substance  imme- 
diately around  it  is  then  very  often  found  in 
a  condition  of  acute  softening,  perftsctly  dif- 
fluent,  and  of  a  bright  rose  tint,  though  this 
change  generally  does  not  reach  beyond  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  lines. 

Cerebral  tubercle  does  not  iuTariably  af- 
fect the  rounded  form,  but  it  occasionally 
extends  as  a  patch,  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  by  two  or  three  lines  in  breadth,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  pia  mater,  and  not 
reaching  above  one  or  two  lines  deep  into 
tlie  cerebral  substance,  which  is  usually 
sDghtly  softened  beneath  it. 

Very  often,  but  by  no  iteans  invariably, 
these  tubercular  deposits  in  the  cerebral  sub- 
stance are  associated  with  that  granular  state 
of  the  membranes  which  I  described  to 
you  as  occurring  in  many  cases  of  hy- 
drocephalus. Thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  efTasion  of  hyaline  matter 
into  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain, — 
the  evidences,  in  short,  of  meningitis, — ^are 
often  present,  as  well  as  abundant  effusion 
of  fluid  into  the  ventricles,  and  softening  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  brain.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  signs  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  exist  without  any  effusion  into 
the  ventricles,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the 
ventricles  contain  an  abundance  of  fluid,  but 
no  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the  brain 
exists,  nor  any  sign  of  inflammation  of  the 
membranes. 

I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  tubercle 
was  limited  to  the  brain  in  childhood,  but  if 
present  there  it  always  exists  in  other  vis- 
cera, and  is  but  one  of  the  results  of  that 
general  cachexia  which  may  shew  itself  in 
any  of  the  various  forms  of  scroftilousor 
phthisical  disease. 

I  am  unacquainted  with  any  special  cause 
fbat  renders  the  brain  more  liable  to  this 
disease  in  childhood  than  in  adalt  age,  or 
even  in  youth.  It  certainly  is  not  owing 
nmply  to  the  intensity  of  the  tuberculous 
cachexia,  and  the  consequently  greater  abun- 
dance of  the  morbid  deposit,  for  I  have  met 
with  many  instances  of  far  more  extensive 
tubercular  degeneration  than  existed  in  those 
cases  where  the  brain  had  become  its  seat. 

Cases  are  not  yet  recorded  in  numbers 
siiflicient  for  us  to  determine  accurately  the 
time  of  the  greatest  liability  to  this  affection  : 
Dr.  Green  states  from  3  to  7  years  of  age  to 
he  the  period  of  its  greatest  frequency,  and 


MM.  Rmiet  and  Barthez  likewise  consider 
it  less  usual  before  than  after  3  years  of  age» 
Their  observations,  it  should  be  remembered, 
were  made  at  the  H6pital  des  Enfana  at 
Fans,  into  which  children  under  3  years  old 
are  comparatively  seldom  admitted.  It 
seems  probable  that  lAieir  eattmate  of  the  age 
at  which  the  disease  most  commonly  oocurs 
is  somewhat  too  high,  for  17  out  of  32  cases 
recorded  by  Dr.  Mantfaner  occurred  in 
children  whose  age  did  not  exceed  3  years, 
and  the  same  holds  good  frith  reffereuce  to 
7  out  of  8  fatal  cases  that  came  under  my 
own  notice. 

We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  a 
very  difficult  question — namdy,  that  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  affection.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  many  sources ;  for  sometimes 
the  disease  gives  rise  to  no  symptoms  at  all, 
and  its  existence  is  not  discovered  till  after 
death ;  and,  even  when  symptoms  are  present, 
neither  tlieir  character  nor  their  intensity 
bear  any  invariable  relation  to  the  extent  oif 
the  local  mischief  or  its  seat ;  while,  lastly, 
the  symptoms  that  usually  betoken  tubercle 
of  the  brain  sometimes  exist  where  no  sudi 
morbid  growth  occupies  the  organ. 

Cases  in  which  no  symptom  whatever 
marks  during  life  the  presence  of  the  morbid 
deposit  in  the  brain,  are  unusual.  Much 
more  frequent  are  those  in  which  the  signs 
of  cerebral  disturbance,  though  not  entirely 
absent,  are  too  vague  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion, and  too  slight  to  occasion  much  suffer- 
ing ;  so  that,  if  they  do  not  wholly  escape 
notice,  they  are  confounded  with  other  xnifi- 
cations  of  ill  health  attendant  on  the  general 
tuberculization  with  whidi  this  disease  of 
the  brain  is  frequently  associated.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  latency  of 
the  affection  in  some  instances,  for  it  does 
not  appear  to  depend  either  on  the  small 
size  of  the  tubercle  or  on  its  situation.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however,  the 
brain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
tubercular  deposit  does  not  present  any  sign 
of  softening  in  cases  which  have  been  cha- 
racterised by  this  absence  of  the  signs  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  It  would  be  a  plausi- 
ble way  of  explaining  these  cases,  to  assume 
that,  when  symptoms  are  observed,  they  do 
not  depend  simply  on  the  presence  of  tuber- 
cle, but  rather  on  the  changes  in  the  sur- 
roanding  brain.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
is  contradicted  by  the  feet  that  cerebral 
symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  cases  where 
no  perceptible  disorganization  of  the  brain 
has  taken  place  either  around  the  tubercle 
or  elsewhere. 

In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  the 
absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  lasts  only  to 
within  a  short  time  of  the  patient's  death, 
which  takes  place  rather  suddenly  under  the 
indications  of  most  serious  cerebral  disease. 
Tills  acute  stage  lasts  sometimes  for  a  few 
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lioora  only,  and  s  child  who  had  ihown  no 
sign  of  head  affeotioo,  though  probably  the 
symptoma  of  phthisis  had  long  been  present, 
Boddenly  sinks  into  a  state  of  stupor,  which 
deepens  into  profound  and  fatal  coma.  In 
other  cases  a  fit  suddenly  takes  place,  fol* 
lowed  by  paralysis  of  one  limb,  or  of  the 
whole  of  one  side,  and  either  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  coma,  or  the  comatose  condi- 
tion does  not  come  on  till  after  the  recur* 
renoe  once  or  oftener  of  the  oouTulsions. 
In  other  instances  the  fatal  erent  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  symptoms  of  acute  hydro- 
G^halus,  which  make  their  appearance 
suddenly,  and  run  their  course  in  a  few  days. 
This  sudden  outbreak  of  symptoms  usually 
takes  place  causelessly,  but  I  have  seen  it 
succeed  to  a  blow  on  the  head,  eren  though 
not  severe.  You  must  here  observe,  that, 
though  I  have  mentioned  various  ways  in 
which  the  cerebral  disturbance  may  manifest 
itself,  yet  we  cannot  predicate,  from  dif- 
ferences in  this  respect,  either  the  seat  or 
the  extent  of  the  deposit,  or  the  natuie  of 
the  mischief  that  is  associated  with  it. 

Quite  as  variable,  and  equally  difficult  of 
interpretation,  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
previous  stage,  in  which,  though  life  is  not 
in  immediate  jeopardy,  yet  the  functions  of 
the  brain  are  manifestly  disordered.  Dr. 
Hennis  Green,  in  his  valuable  paper  on 
Tubercle  of  the  Brain  in  Children,  published 
in  vol.  XXV.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,  mentions  pain  in  the  head  as 
the  most  constant  symptom  of  this  stage  of 
the  affection,  he  having  met  with  it  as  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  disease  in  17  out  of 
20  cases.  The  symptom  is  certainly  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  but  it  attends  upon  so 
many  affections  of  the  brain,  that,  taken  by 
itself,  its  diagnostic  value  is  but  small. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  any  connexion  can 
be  traced  between  the  seat  of  the  tubercle 
and  the  situation  of  the  pain,  which  is,  for 
the  most  part,  referred  to  the  forehead. 
The  pain  is  often  very  severe;  so  that,  during 
its  continuance,  the  child  is  entirely  taken 
up  with  its  suffering,  and  shrieks  with  the 
severity  of  the  pain ;  but  it  does  not  con- 
tinue with  this  intensity  for  more  than  a  few 
hours,  and  on  the  next  day  the  child  will  be 
found  to  be  no  worse  than  usual.  Vomiting 
in  many  instances  attends  these  exacerba- 
tions of  pain ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  absence  of  any  gastric  disorder  sufficient 
to  account  for  it  will  lead  you  to  suspect  the 
presence  of  tubercle  in  the  brain.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  headache,  though  severe, 
does  not  present  this  remarkable  intensity, 
while  there  is  so  much  permanent  impair- 
ment of  the  general  health,  that  an  occasional 
attack  of  sickness  does  not  surprise  you. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  meet  with  de- 
licate children  in  whom  attacks  of  violent 
headache,  sometimes  accompanied  by  vomit- 


ing, will  come  on  from  very  slight  causes, 
or  apparently  without  any  cause  at  all,  and 
will  return  at  irregular  intervals  for  years 
together,  till  they  gradually  subside  as  the 
health  becomes  more  robust,  and  cease  alto- 
gether at  the. period  of  puberty,  or  sooner. 
In  infants,  and  in  children  under  two  yean 
of  age,  we  of  ooune  lose  the  evidence  which 
is  horded  by  the  patient's  complaints  of 
headache,  and  can  only  infer  it  to  be  present 
from  the  occasional  loss  of  cheerfulness  and 
the  attacks  of  fretfnlness  and  crying.  Some- 
times, too,  the  suffering  of  the  brain  shews 
itself  in  other  waya  besides  headache.  The 
temper  becomes  wayward  and  passionate,  or 
a  general  dulness  steals  over  all  the  facoltiea, 
and  the  child  grows  quite  indifferent  to  what 
is  going  on  around  it.  One  little  boy,  aged 
two  years,  whom  I  watched  for  some  weeks 
before  his  death,  never  made  any  complaint 
of  headache.  He  was  fretful,  and  cried  if 
moved,  but  was  perfectly  quiet  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  chair,  where  he  would  sit  half 
dozing  for  hours  together. 

Affections  of  the  motor  system  are  often 
among  the  early  indications  of  this  disease, 
but  neither  are  they  so  definite  as  to  present 
anything  pathognomonic  of  cerebral  tubercle. 
A  boy  who  died  at  three  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  whose 
cerebellum  there  was  a  tubercle  as  large  as 
a  pea,  had  been  subject  from  his  earliest 
infancy  to  an  almost  constant  and  involun- 
tary rotatory  movement  of  the  head  when  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  And  in  another 
boy,  who  was  two  years  old  at  death,  the 
head  had  hung  for  four  months  towards  the 
left  shoulder  before  any  other  symptom  of 
mischief  in  the  brain  appeared ;  convulsions 
then  suddenly  came  on,  and  the  child  died 
in  72  hours.  Sometimes  paralysis  of  a  Umb 
comes  on  gradually,  or,  though  actual 
paralysis  does  not  exist,  yet  the  power  over 
one  side  becomes  greatly  weakened,  and  the 
child  drags  one  leg,  or  is  observed  invariably 
to  use  one  arm  in  preference  to  the  other. 
Convulsive  movements,  however,  are  the 
most  frequent  of  the  affections  of  the  motor 
system ;  and  paralysis  of  a  limb,  or  impaired 
power  over  it,  usually  succeed  to  their  occur- 
rence, and  but  seldom  take  place  indepen- 
dently of  them.  Sometimes  we  observe 
nothing  more  than  an  occasional  attack  of 
convulsive  twitching  of  one  limb  (oftener  of 
the  arm  than  of  the  leg),  unattended  with 
any  loss  of  consciousness  or  impairment  of 
intellect ;  but  the  seixure  is  more  frequently 
attended  with  insensibility,  though  the  con- 
vulsive movement  may  be  limited  to  one 
side  or  even  to  one  limb.  Convulsions 
affecting  one  side  only  are  sometimes  seen, 
although  tubercle  is  present  in  both  henu- 
spheres;  or  in  other  instances  both  sides 
are  affected  by  the  convulsions,  and  yet  the 
deposit  is  found  only  in  oi^e  hemisphere  of 
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the  bnin.  When  convnlnons,  whether 
general  or  partial,  ha?e  once  occurred,  they 
are  aeldooi  absent  for  many  days  together, 
tfaoogh  to  this  there  are  occasional  excep- 
tions in  which  a  pause  of  many  months 
eosnes  after  the  first  convulsive  seizare  ;  the 
general  health,  indeed,  being  impaired,  bat 
no  sign  indicating  the  special  mischief  that 
eziflts  in  the  braio. 

The  transition  from  the  premonitory  to 
the  acute  stage  sometimes  takes  place  gra- 
dually, the  convulsions  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  the  other  cerebral  'symp- 
toms more  serious,  and  the  intervals  of  free- 
dom from  suffering  shorter;  or  the  change 
takes  place  suddenly,  and  without  such  pre- 
Tious  increase  in  the  severity  of  the  child's 
•ufferings  as  to  make  you  anticipate  its  ap- 
proaching  death ;  and  yet  we  cannot  always 
discover  such  differences  between  the  morbid 
appearances  in  the  two  cases  as  should  ex- 
pj^  the  dissimilar  course  of  the  disease. 

I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  exagge- 
rate the  difficulties  that  attend  the  diagnosis 
of  this  affection ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
we  assume  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  in- 
eorable  disease,  we  are  less  likely  to  use 
e£Bcient  means  of  treatment  than  if  we  feel 
that  there  is  still  some  room  for  hope. 
While,  therefore,  I  would  have  you  bear  in 
mind  that  the  symptoms  which  we  have 
been  passing  in  review,  especially  if  asso- 
ciated with  indications  of  tubercle  in  other 
organs,  render  the  presence  of  tubercle  in 
the  brain  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
they  yet  do  not  afford  any  absolutely  certain 
evidence  d  it.  Headache,  aggravated  at 
intervals,  and  associated  with  occasional 
oonyiiUnve  movements  of  one  limb,  and  even 
with  attacks  of  an  epileptic  character,  may 
occur  in  ebildren  who  yet  after  a  time  may 
noottt,  and  shew,  by  die  robust  health  they 
subsequently  attain  to,  that  some  cause  of  a 
lesB  abiding  nature  than  tubercular  depoiit 
must  have  given  rise  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  brain ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
tenons  cerebrtd  disease  may  exist,  and  such 
as  gives  rise  at  length  to  a  fatal  result,  yet 
it  may  appear  afier  death  that  it  was  such  as 
would  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  cured,  by 
appropriate  treatment. 

You  must  not,  then,  be  merely  passive 
spectators  of  these  symptoms ;  and,  if  you 
watch  cases  of  this  kind  with  attention,  you 
will  generally  find  that  they  afford  you  some 
elne  to  the  treatment  that  you  should  follow. 
Either  there  is  manifest  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal disorder,  or  there  are  indications  of  a 
state  of  general  debility,  or  there  are  signs 
of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  brain.  In 
the  first  case,  the  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  careful  management  of  the  diet,  are 
obviously  indicated ;  in  the  second,  iron  may 
be  given  with  advantage,  and  the  shower- 


bath  may  be  cautiously  tried,  and,  if  it  do 
not  alarm  the  child,  it  may  often  be  con* 
tinned  with  much  benefit.  In  those  cases 
where  there  seems  to  be  some  slow  mischief 
in  the  bfain,  I  have  once  or  twice  seen 
recovery  take  place,  contrary  to  all  my  antici- 
pations, from  the  employment  of  small  doses 
of  mercury  night  and  morning,  persevered 
with  for  many  weeks.  In  8U<^  cases,  too, 
counter-irritation  by  means  of  the  tartar- 
emetic  ointment  rubbed  into  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  often  followed  by  the  happiest  effects. 
A  little  girl,  14  months  old,  is  at  present 
under  my  care  for  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  convulaive  attacks  of  a  very  anomalous 
character.  So  long  as  a  discharge  is  kept 
up  from  her  neck  by  the  tartar-emetie 
ointment,  the  fits  do  not  occur ;  but  if  the 
dischaige  ceases  for  two  or  three  days,  they 
are  sure  to  return. 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  your 
conduct  must  be  governed;  but  you  will 
find  that  each  case  wiU  present  some  special 
peculiarity,  and  will  need  to  be  studied  and 
treated  for  itself. 

Tumors  of  other  kinds  may  exist  in  the 
brain  in  childhood,  though  they  appear  to 
be  more  frequent  in  the  middle-aged  or  the 
old.  I  once  saw  a  case  in  which  hydatids  had 
formed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  a  giri 
of  7  years  old ;  and  I  once  saw  eancir  affect- 
ing the  brain  and  its  mennbranes  in  a  boy 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  But,  though  such 
occurrences  are  interesting  from  their  rarity, 
I  do  not  know  any  circumstance,  except  the 
absence  of  the  signs  of  tubercuUir  disease  in 
the  patient,  by  which  you  could  determine 
during  life  that  certain  cerebral  sjmptoms 
arise  from  hydatids  or  cancer  of  tbe  bndn, 
and  not  from  tubercle  in  that  organ. 


DISCOVERT  OT  TRUTH  IN  SCIBNCB. 

For  the  discovery  of  truth  it  is  needed  thAt 
the  facts  of  nature  should  be  questioned  hy 
man's  intelligence.  For  this  questioning, 
the  first  of  all  conditions  is,  that  he  should 
have  those  facts  clear,  defined,  separated 
from  others,  ascertained  in  themselves. 
Iliat  he  should  so  have  studied  them  as  to 
know  their  true  relations,  to  see  through 
seeming  resemblances,  to  catch  the  scattered 
hints  which  declare,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
dissimilarity,  real  connexion  ;  to  see  the 
value  of  a  fact,  which,  having  been  arbitarily 
thrust  from  its  true  pkce,  has  seemed 
hitherto  a  perplexing  superfluity;  that  he 
should  thus  have  plain  and  clear  before  him 
the  eleorents,  of  which  the  insight  of  his 
highest  reason  is  to  suggest  to  him  the 
law. — Bishop  Wilberforce, 
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Lbctubb  III. 
0€laiigemoutii$tue», — Prop€rti$i  qf  areolar 
or  teliuiar  ti»§u§. — GoloHn — tit  idemiity 
^f  tomtfontiom  wUh  ike  tmbeianete  yield- 
ing ii—ite  ekemieal  eompoeitioH  amdpro- 
periiee. — Bwplanmiion  of  the  aetion  qf 
dmge  containing  tannin  on  the  orrganiam, 
— Origin  of  the  getatigemove  tieeuee  in 
the  hodg^produete  of  their  decompoei- 
tion, — Oeiatm    yields    prueeie,  aeetie, 
waierianie,  and  benzoic    aeide,    beoidee 
certain ,  eeaeniiat  oiUt  fjphen  osidieed.^- 
Lenein^'^GlgcocoU,  07*  Geiatin  engar. — 
Mulder*  e  viewe  reg  arding  the  probable 
nee  ofe^ar. — Chofidrin. — Phyeiologieed 
totmection  between  the  tieenoe  yielding 
chondrin  and  gelatin. — Exiraetioe  mat* 
iere,  —  Creatins,  -^Creatinine.  — fioiw- 
aine.^-Inoeiniff  acid. 
To-day,  genD.emen,    we    commence  with 
the  considera'cion    of   the  gelatinous  tub- 
etancee,  and.  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on 
them  are,    for  the  most  part,   taken  from 
Mulder's  'iscellent  work  on  "  The  Chemistry 
of  Vege*^ble  and  Animal  Physiology,"   to 
which  I  have  already,  more  than  once,  had 
occasi'jn  to  refer  in  the  preceding  lectures. 

Yr>n  are  aware  that  all  organized  bodies 
in  ViOth  kingdoms  of  nature  are  formed  from 
celjs.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  cells 
v.«  formed  from  a  material  termed  cellulose, 
*«i  combination,  usually,  with  a  little  pro- 
tein: in  animals  the  case  is  similar,  al- 
though the  elementary  form  of  the  tissue, 
and  its  chemical  properties,  are  different. 

In  the  latter  case,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  persistent  and  the  primary  cel- 
Inlar  substance :  the  primary  b  probably  of 
various  kinds,  while  the  persistent  has  a 
general  or  universal  character;  it  differs  in 
various  organs,  and  is  gradually  supplanted 
by  the  general  cellular  substance,  in  which 
other  aubstanoes  are  afterwards  secreted,  so 
•■  enthrely  to  obliterate  its  cellular  form. 

Thia  general  or  persistent  cellular  sub- 
•tance  (areolar  tissue)  must  therefore  be 
iought  for  in  animals  and  in  organs  which 
are  fully  developed.  In  the  higher  classes 
of  animals  it  constitutes  the  greater  part  of 
their  substance  ;  hence,  a  great  many  sub- 
stances, when  analysed,  yield,  for  the  most 
part,  the  aame  constituents. 


It  ia  so  uuiveraally  distributed  overtfas 
body,  that  if  we  oonld  remove  all  other  Bab-> 
stances  it  would  exhibit  the  entire  form  of 
the  body,  and  of  its  principal  constituents  ; 
it  forms  the  skin,  the  serous  membranea,  the 
riieaths  of  the  mnsdes,  the  oiganic  portion; 
of  bones,  and  enters  into  many  other  parts* 
Its  properties  are  not  very  fully  known : 
it  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  acetic  acid 
renders  it  transparent  and  bulky;  tannia 
renders  it  solid,  and  preservea  it  from  pa* 
trefiftction,  and  it  produces  a  jelly  when 
boiled  with  water,  and  allowed  to  cool :  in 
consequence  of  the  latter  property  it  has  re« 
ceived  the  name  of  gelatigenoue  matter. 

It  does  not  follow  that  all  substances 
yielding  a  jelly  when  boiled  with  water  con* 
sist  of  the  same  tissue, — several  dissimilar 
tissues  possessing  this  property. 

The  principal  mass  ofthegelatigenous  tia* 
sues — that  general  substance,  which  in  its 
function  must  be  compared  with  the  cellulose 
of  plants — is  termed  gelatin  or  glutin. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  puritj 
from  common  glue,  of  which  it  forms  the 
chief  ingredient.  On  placing  glue  in  cold 
water  it  swells  into  a  tremulous  jelly,  bat 
does  not  dissolve ;  the  cold  water  must  be 
changed  as  long  as  it  continues  to  remove 
dny  thing  from  the  glue.  After  being  thua 
purified,  it  must  be  heated  till  it  is  quite 
fluid,  and  then  strained  through  a  cloth  ;  it 
stiffens  on  cooling,  and,  when  dried,  pre- 
pure  gelatin. 

Hence,  substances  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  gelatigenouB  tissue,  when  boiled  with 
water,  pasafrom  the  insoluble  to  the  soluble 
state ;  thus  the  air-bladder  of  a  fish,  when 
boiled  in  water,  did  not  leave  more  than  1.7 
p.c  of  insoluble  epithelium.  The  same  is 
the  case  with  all  other  substances  formed  of 
areolar  tissue ;  and  thus  they  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  relation  to  their  essential  con- 
stituent, as  chemically  identical  with  gelatige- 
nous  substances,  or,  in  other  wordr,  of 
matter  which  on  boiling  is  almost  entirely 
converted  into  gelatin. 

During  this  process,  no  change  of  com- 
position seems  to  »ccur ;  for  on  subjecting 
a  serous  membrane  to  ultimate  analysis,  we 
obtain  from  100  parts  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  as  from  the  gelatin  obtained  on 
boiling  the  serous  membrane ;  and  the  same 
holds  good  for  the  skin,  the  areolar  tissue* 
and  many  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  gelatigenous  substance  in  all  these 
parts  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  on 
boiling  merely  undergoes  a  physical  change, 
without  being  chemically  altered;  nothing 
is  taken  up,  and  nothing  separated. 

The  only  known  instance  in  which  a  gelati- 
substance  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  gelatinous  envelope  of  silk, 
and  the  apider  threads  of  autnmn ;  Mulder 
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tkinks  it  potrible,  haiwever,  that  it  exists  ia 
tlie  blood.  Wbenerer-  gelatin  forms  a  part 
of  the  solid  stmctares  of  tbe  body,  it  cao 
only  be  dissoWed  out  of  them  by  water  at  a 
boiling  temperatore.  Analyses  of  gela^n 
baTe  been  made  by  Mulder,*  Cop,  Van 
Qondoerer,  and  Von  Bibra,t  and  of  several 

Hartshorn  (Mulder>    Ishiclass 
mean  of  two  analyses.  (MuRler.). 

Carbon  ....    50.05  50.76 

Hydrogen  ...      6.56  6.64 

Nitrogen     •    .    .     18.37  18.31 

Oxygen       .     .     .     25.02  24.29 

Mulder  has  omitted  to  mention  the  presenee 
of  snlphnr  in  gelatin;  Von  Bibra  always 
discovered  traces  of  it,  and  according  to 
Schlieper,  it  forms  about  0.5  p.  c.  ;  it  leaves 
a  small  ash,  consisting  of  phosphates  of  lime 
and  soda. 

If  an  aqueous  solution  of  gelatin  be 
aCronger  than  1  to  100,  it  forms  a  clear  jelly 
on  cooling.  A  luke-wann  aqueous  solution 
ia  precipitated  by  tannin  and  by  alcohol,  but 
not  by  alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  acetic  acid. 

Tannin  is  by  fer  the  most  important  test, 
and  will  precipitate  it  when  diluted  5000 
tunes;  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it 
aets  on  gelatinous  matters  gives  a  clue  to 
the  medicinal  action  of  astringent  drugs  on 
the  human  organism.  They  at  once  form 
iiiBolable  compounds,  (for  tannin  acts  simi- 
laziy  on  the  protein  compounds,)  and  do  not 
enter  tbi;  blood :  only  a  very  small  quantity 
oi  the  tannin  contained  in  the  ordinary  doses 
of  Peruvian  bark,  willow  bark,  catechu,  and 
tbe  other  astringents,  enters  the  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Mulder,  a  less  amount  of  tannin 
than  is  contuned  in  one  ounce  of  Peruvian 
bark  would,  if  conveyed  directly  into  the 
biood,  cause  instantaneous  death. 

It  is  not  known,  with  any  degree  of 
eertainty,  how  the  gelatinous  tissues  are 
ivodnced  in  the  animal  body ;  they  are  un- 
doubtedly not  derived  in  a  direct  manner 
from  vegetables.  In  the  introduction  to 
''Simon's  Chemistry"  you  will  find  a 
jdtttch  of  an  hypothesis,  showing  how  gela- 
tuioos  tissue,  a  crystallme  substance  termed 
lencin,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  may  possibly 
be  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
protein  in  the  blood,  merely  through  the 
action  of  the  alkali  of  the  serum,  and  the 
oxidizing  influence  of  the  the  atmosphere. 

Neither  are  we  well  acquainted  with  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  gelati- 
genons  tissues,  in  consequence  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  knowledge  of  the  substances 
TOoduced  by  the  decomposition  of  gelatin. 
By  the  influence  of  oxidation  (by  distillation 


*  Mulder,  Op.  cit.  p.  333,  note ;  in  which  re- 
ference will  be  found  to  the  analyses  of  Cop, 
Van  Goudoever,  and  Scherer. 

t  CJbemischeUntcnuchunffen  Qber  die  Knochen 
nnd  Zahne,  von  Dr.  Fr.  Y.  Bibra,  p.  403. 


gelatigenous  tissues,  as  isinglass,  tendona 
and  the  sclerotic  coat  of  tbe  eye,  by  Scberer. 
Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
^18  ^lo  ^a  ^s»  vrhethbr  obtained  froni 
gelatin,  from  hartshorn,  from  isinglass,  from 
silk,  or  from  cartilage. 

SOk.  Cartilage.     Calculated  from 

(Mulder.)      (Von  Bibia.)  C,.  Hio  Ng  Os. 

49.49  50.40  50.37 

6.a6  7.11  6.33 

19.19  18.16  17.95 

24.96         ,   24.33  25.35 

with  ehromic  arid)  there  are  formed  pmasio 
add*  in  largo  quantity,  acetie,  valerianis,  and 
benaoto  adds,  and  oertain  easential  oils.  On 
boiliag  gelatin  ia  an  excess  of  eauatic  alkali 
till  anunonia  ceases  to  be  developed,  sugar 
of  gelatin  (glyoocoll),  leacin,  and  extractive 
matters  are  formed.  Finally,  when  boiM 
with  <filate  sulphuric  acid»  griatin  yielda  ex- 
tractive matters  with  eifel^  glycoooU  or 
leacin.  The  fact  that  the  protein  com- 
pounds, treated  with  potaah,  aiao  yield  lea- 
cin, iadicatea  the  doae  coaaexion  between 
them  and  the  gelatigenona  tissues,  shewing 
that  they  both  give  tbe  same  products  of  da- 
composition  under  certain  oonditiona. 

Xeaeia  is  a  crystalline  substance  which 
may  be  obtained  under  very  different 
circamstancea,  vrith  or  without  glyoocoll, 
from  fibrin,  albumen,  casein,  or  gelatin. 
It  occurs  in  brilliant  plates,  resembling 
those  of  cholesterin.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  Its  formula 
is  Cjg  H^a  NO^,  which  corresponds  with 
the  numbors — 

Carbon  ....  55*79 
Hydrogen  .  •  .  9*11 
Nitrogen  •  .  •  10*77 
Oxygen  .        .        .     24*33 

Leucin  baa  never  yet  been  found  in  the 
animal  body. 

Glycoeoll  or  sugar  qfgelattH  crystallizes 

in  colourless  prisms  from    a    solution  in 

alcohol,  and  in  rhombs  from  a  weak  spirituous 

solution.      These  crystals  possess  a  very 

sweet  taste,  are  perfectly  neutral,  are  freely 

soluble  in  water,  much  less  so  in  alcohol,  and 

not  at  all  in  ether.     Its  formula  is 

C-  H.  NO,  +  HO  (Uurent),  or 

C,  Hg  Na  0«  +  2  HO  (Mulder). 

If  we  substract  from   Mulder's  formula 

the  formula  for  urea  (C^  H^  N^  O,),  we 

obtain    a    formula    representing    half    an 

equivalent    of    ordinaiy    sugar.       Hence 

Mulder  concludes,  that  **  in  animals,  sugar 

is  a  component  part  of  the  gelatigenous 


*  In  connexion  with  tbe  production  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  from  gelatin  by  oxidation,  the  fol- 
lowing memoirs  may  be  consulted :  -  Peraoz  in 
Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  13,  p.  141 ;  Marcband,  in 
Journal  fOr  prakt.  Cbemie,  vol.  35,  p.  305 ;  and 
Schlieper,  in  liebig  u.  WOhler's  Annalen,  vol. 
59,  p.  1. 
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tisiaes;  but,  whea  lepftrated  from  iti 
state  of  combination  in  theie  tiMnea,  it 
may  perform  the  same  ftmetion  as  whan 
either  cane  or  grape  sugar  is  sapplied  to  the 
animal  for  food:  in  other  words,  there 
exists  in  the  substances  which  yield  gelatin 
a  primary  matter  which  eiists  also  in  cane 
sugar.  If,  then,  substanoes  or  tissues 
containing  gdatin  are  employed  in  effecting 
the  change  of  materials  which  takes  place 
in  the  animal,  this  primary  matter  may 
senre  the  same  purpose  as  cane  sugar,  when 
supplied  to  feed  the  body.  For  this  reason 
gelatin  sugar  ought  ceally  to  be  classed 
amongst  the  nonrishing  substances.  If 
gelatin  sugar  be  in  reality  a  oompound 
of  cane  sugar  in  which  one  equivalent  of 
urea  has  been  substituted  for  one  of  water, 
it  is  highly  probable  that,  when  si^^ar  is 
brought  into  the  body  with  the  food,  it  may 
there  form  numerous  combinations,  and  may 
therefore  by  no  means  be  destined  merely  to 
maintain  the  function  of  respiration.  If 
gelatin  be  formed  in  the  animal  body,  then 
sugar,  either  derited  directiy  from  the  food, 
or  produced  from  starch  io  the  alimentary 
canal,  may  be  used  for  thia  purpose.*' 

These  views  of  Mulder  regarding  the  uses 
of  sugar  must  at  present  be  r^arded  as 
merely  hjrpothetical.  They  shew  uS,  how- 
ever, that  *'  if  the  areolar  tissue  formed  from 
protein  can  be  again  dissolved,  it  must  exist 
in  a  state  of  solution—that  is,  as  gelatin — 
in  the  blood ;  and,  if  decomposed  there  by 
the  alkali  of  that  fluid,  it  produces  (besides 
unknown  extractive  matters)  gelatin-sugar, 
which  can  be  decomposed  ioto  urea  and 
sugar.  The  former  is  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys,  while  the  latter  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  body  for  purposes  still  un- 
known." 

The  uses  of  gelatin  in  relation  to  nutri- 
tion will  be  noticed  in  a  future  lecture. 

Besides  the  gelatin  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  there  is  another  kind,  resembling 
it  in  many  of  its  properties,  but  differing 
from  it  in  composition,  and  in  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  It  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Milller  under  the  name  of 
chondrin.  It  is  obteined  from  the  perma- 
nent cartilages,  the  cornea,  &c.,  by  boiling 
them  in  water.  When  analysed  by  Mulder, 
it  yielded-- 

Carbon  ....    49*96 


Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 
Sulphur 
From    which  he 


calculated 


.  6-63 
.  14-40 
.  28*59 
.  0-38 
the    formula 


10(C3B  ^26  ^A  0,4) +  S.  When  burned, 
it  leaves  about  4  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

An  aqueous  solution  is  predpiteted  by 
tannin,  acetote  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  iron ; 
also  by  acetic  add  and  alum,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  added  with  care,  since  the 


predpitate  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  these 
reagente.  A  concentrated  solution  gela- 
tinises on  cooling  in  the  same  manner  as 
gelatin*. 

From  the  existence  of  this  second  kind  of 
gelatin  we  must  infer  that  of  another  kind 
of  tissue,  the  composition  of  which  just  aa 
much  resembles  chondrin  ss  the  areolar 
tissue  does  the  gelatin  prepared  from  ft. 
Thus,  on  analysing  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs.  Soberer  obteined  resulte  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  which  Mulder  obtained  on 
analysing  the  chondrin  from  these  cartilages. 
Uenoe  the  chondrin-yielding  tissues  consist 
almost  entirely  of  chondrin,  as  isinglass  and 
others  of  the  gelatigenous  tissues  do  of 
gelatin. 

There  are  seversl  pointe  of  interest  con- 
necting chondrin  and  gelatin.  The  bones  of 
the  foetus  at  first  contain  chondrin ;  but  as 
soon  as  ossification  has  commenced,  they 
are  converted  into  gelatigenous  tissue,  and 
the  ossifjring  cartilage,  on  ebullition,  no 
longer  yields  chondrin,  but  gdatin.  Again, 
the  rib-cartildges  of  old  aninlals,  when  these 
parte  begin  to  ossify,  no  longer  give  chon- 
drin on  being  boiled,  but  yield  gelatin. 
Hence  in  some  cases,  and  probably  in  all, 
chondrin  is  the  primary,  and  gelatin  the 
secondary  product.  It  remuns  for  us  to 
ascertain  how  chondrin  is  changed  into 
gdatin,  and  how  gelatin  is  produced.  "  Aa 
to  the  latter  point,"  says  Mulder,  "  we  ob- 
serve two  kinds  of  chondrin-tissne  in  the 
body:  the  one  in  the  foetus  is  converted 
into  gelatin-tissue l)efore  birth  (in  the  bones)  ;| 
the  other  preserves  ite  existence  for  a  nunwL 
her  of  years,  and  undergoes  this  chafig^e  in 
very  old  age  only.  This  is  a  remai-ktibte 
difference,  and  cannot  be  expUincdi  cbepu 
cally :  it  must  depend  upon  the  organisation. 

"Moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
true  gelatinous  tissues  do  not  all  secrete 
calcareous  salte,  this  property  being  possessed 
only  by  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  bones 
and  the  true  cartilaginous  tissue  (in  old  age). 
The  skin  and  the  serous  membranes,  which 
are  abo  true  gelatinous  tissues,  are  destitute 
of  that  property.  This  is  a  difference  that 
cannot  be  explained  chemically,  but  that 
must  be  dependent  on  the  property  of  the 
tissue. 

'*The  formation  of  chondrin  in  young 
unossified  bones  we  can  attribute  only  to  a 
protein  compound;  for  in  the  chicken, 
whose  tender  bones  contain  chondrin,  there 
are  merely  protein  compounds  and  fata ;  and 
the  latter  have  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
chondrin.  We  may  assume  that,  in  the 
complete  oiganism,  chondrin  is  formed  and 


*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Chondrin  is  « 
simple  substance,  because  mme  reagenta,  ss,  for 
instance,  bichloride  of  p&tinam,  only  partially 
precipitate  it.  When  we  reflect  tbat  it  ia  obtained 
from  the  solution  of  the  granutar  base  of  cartilage 
cells  and  their  contenta,  it  is -easy  to  understand 
t!nt  It  may  be  a  mixed  substance. 
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iMfined  by  means  of  the  nine  meteriali  at 
in  yonng  animalf  •        ♦        ♦        •        ♦ 

**  As  to  the  formation  of  gelatinons  tissue 
from  choodrin,  it  cannot  he  very  different 
from  the  formation  of  the  same  tissne  from 
protein  compounds;  for  the  skin  and  the 
serons  membranes  are  directly  produced  from 
the  latter,  and  not  after  a  preceding  forma- 
tion of  chondrin,  as  in  the  true  cartilaginous 
tissue,  and  in  that  of  the  bones.  This,  how- 
eTer,  cannot  be  explained  by  chemistry." 

Extractive  mattert  ought  next  to  claim 
our  attention.  If  we  take  any  animal  fluid 
and  remoTe  the  protein  compoundsi  salts, 
and  other  known  compounds,  there  remains 
an  amorphous  mass  of  organic  nitrogenous 
matter  termed  eztractiTC  matter.  This  may 
be  separated  into  three  distinct  parts : — 

a.  That  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
in  dilute  alcohol — water  estraet. 

i.  That  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  in 
dilute  alcohol,  but  not  in  anhydrous  alcohol 
— airirit  extract. 

e.  That  which  is  soluble  in  water,  in  dilute 
and  in  anhydrous  alcohol — alcohol  extract, 
Thtoae  may  be  again  subdiTided  in  various 
ways ;  but  for  information  on  these  points  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  Introduction  to 
Simon's  Animal  Chemistry.  I  shall,  how- 
ever,  take  this  opportunity  of  making  you 
acquainted  with  several  newly- discovered 
sabstances  from  the  extractive  matter  of 
flesh.  These  are  creatine,  creatimne,  sar- 
coaine,  and  inosinie  acid. 

We  commence  with  creatine,  a  substance 
first  described  in  1835  by  Chevr^ul  as  an 
ingredient  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  boiling 
flesh  with  water.  Benelius  tried  in  vain  to 
find  it;  but  Wohler  obtained  it  from  the 
■onp  of  8lbs.  of  beef,  and  Schlossberger 
foand  it  in  the  flesh  of  an  alligator.  With 
this  pretiminary  knowledge  of  the  substance, 
we  proceed  to  give  Uebig's  best  mode  of 
eEstncttng  it. 

Suppose  that  lOlbs.  of  flesh  aro  to  be 
operated  on,  the  half  of  this  quantity  is 
ffaiely  minced  and  ooverad  with  51bs  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  careftilly  kneaded 
with  the  hands,  placed  in  a  bag  of  coarse 
liaen,  and  then  compressed  as  strongly  as 
possible  by  a  powerful  press.  The  com- 
prened  residue  is  a  second  time  carefully 
kneaded  with  51bs.  of  water,  and  again 
pressed.  The  fluid  of  the  first  pressing  is 
set  aside  for  further  operations,  that  of  the 
second  being  uied  for  the  first  extraction  of 
the  second  half  of  the  flesh  mixed  as  before. 
In  like  manner  the  residue  of  the  first  half 
ia  a  third  time  treated  with  51bs  of  water, 
and  the  expressed  flaid  serves  for  the  second 
extraction  of  the  second  half,  which  is  finally 
extracted  a  third  time  with  51bs.  of  pure  water, 
in  which  it  is  allowed  to  soften  and  again 
pressed  out.  The  mixed  fluids  are  strained, 
beated  so  aa  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and 
cdoaiing  matter,  and  again  strained.    The 


resulting  liquid  is  always  add,  and  does  not 
become  neutral  when  the  blood  which  con- 
tains an  alkali,  on  which  its  reaction  de- 
pends, is  added  to,  or  mixed  with  it.  On 
allowing  this  .acid  liquid  to  evaporate  it 
becomes  brown,  and,  after  standing  for  a 
long  time,  deposits  a  few  minute  crystals  of 
creatine.  On  removing  the  acid  reaction, 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  baryta,  thero 
is  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  baryta 
and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  unmixed  with 
sulphates.  After  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
cipitate the  fluid  is  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration, and  if  any  films  or  membranes  form 
on  the  snrfece  they  are  to  be  removed. 
When  it  has  been  reduced  to  about  the  20th 
of  its  original  volume,  and  has  acquired  a 
thickish  consistence,  it  is  placed  in  a  mode- 
rately warm  situation  ^d  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate slowly.  Very  soon,  small,  distinct, 
short  colouress  needles  appear  on  the  sur- 
feoe,  which  increase  on  standing  and  on 
cooling,  so  that  the  walls  of  the  vessel  aro 
graduidly  covered  with  them.  These  crystals 
are  creatine. 

The  proportion  of  creatine  in  different 
kinds  of  flesh  is  very  unequal.  Of  all  kinds, 
the  flesh  of  fowl  and  that  of  the  martin  con- 
tain the  most,  then  that  of  the  horse,  the 
fox,  the  roe-deer,  the  red-deer,  aiid  the 
hare,  the  ox,  pig,  calf-^end  Anally,  that  of 


Fh>m  1000  parts  of  the  flesh  of  fowl 
Liebig  obtained  3*05  of  creatfaie. 

•'       1000  the  horse        0*72 

•'       1000  the  ox  0  697 

It  hss  been  found  to  be  greater  in  wild 
than  in  confined  animals,  and  its  amount 
bears  an  inverse  relation  to  that  of  fet. 

The  crystals  of  creatine  are  colourless, 
perfisctly  transparent,  and  of  the  highest 
lustre.  They  form  groups,  the  character  of 
which  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  sugar  of 
lead.  At  212''  the  crystab  become  dull 
and  opaque,  with  loss  of  water. 

Crystallised  and  anhydrous  creatine  is 
represented  by  the  respective  fonnuUe 

C,  H,,  N,  O.  and  C,  H,  N,  O^, 
which  correspond  with  the  numben— 

Crystallised.       Anhydrous. 
Carbon         .    32*22  36-64 

Hydrogen    .    2819  32-06 

Nitrogen      .      7*38  6*87 

Oxygen        .    32*21  24*43 

Crystallised  creatine  contains  the  elements 
of  2  eq.  of  glycocoU,  and  1  eq.  of  ammonia. 

It  ^ssolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  slightly 
in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (1  in 
74),  and  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol. 
It  is  neither  acid  nor  basic,  but  when  heated 
with  a  mineral  acid  it  is  decomposed,  and  a 
new  body — a  true  organic  alkaU  is  formed, 
to  which  Liebig  has  given  the  name  of 
creatinine. 

Creaiinhu  thus  obtained  is  incombfaiation 
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with  ao  add  from  which  it  mutt  be  removed 
by  the  hjdrated  oxide  of  lead,  or  bj  car- 
bonate of  baryta. 

The  crystals  of  creatimne  htAong  to  the 
mono-clinometric  system;  they  are  much 
aaore  soluble  Iq  cold  water  than  those  of 
creatine :  1 000  parts  of  water  at  die  ordinary 
temperature  dissolving  only  13'4  of  the 
latter,  and  87  of  the  former ;  and  in  hot 
water  they  are  much  more  soluble. 

Creatinine  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  crystallises  on  cooling ;  1000  parU  of 
alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature  dissolve 
9*8  parts  of  creatinine,  whereas  they  dis- 
solve only  0*1  of  creatine.  It  possesses  all 
fhe  characters  of  a  powerfol  base,  being  able 
to  expel  ammonia. 

Creatinine  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Cf  Hy  N,  Og,  which  corresponds  with  the 
numbers — 

Carbon  .  .  .  42*48 
Hydrogen  .  .6*19 
Nitrogen  .  .  3717 
Oxygen  .  .14*16 

On  comparing  the  formulie  for  creatine 
and  creatinine  we  see  that  the  Utter  may  be 
regarded  as  formed  by  the  removal  of  4  eqs. 
ni  water  from  the  former. 

If  we  compare  the  formula  of  creatinine 
with  that  of  caffeine  it  appears  that — 

Creatinine  (C,  H,  N,  O,)  «  caffeine 
(C,  H,  N,  Oa)+amide  (NH,). 

Creatinine  exists  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  and 
may  easily  be  obtained  from  it  by  a  method 
which  I  shall  explain  when  speaking  of  the 
chemistry  of  muscle.  I  shall  also  shew  yon 
that  creatine  and  creatinine  exist  in,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  urine. 

Hafving  shewn  yon  that  creatine,  when 
acted  on  by  acids,  yields  a  new  base,  crea- 
tinine, I  now  proceed  to  deacribe  another 
new  base  tareof<n»,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  an  alkaline  earth — ^baryta,  oo  the  same 
substance,  creatine. 

To  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  creatine 
we  add  en  amount  of  crystallised  hydrate  of 
baryta  equal  to  ten  times  the  weight  of  the 
creatine  employed.  By  continued  boiling 
the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and  ammonia 
ia  disengaged.  If  the  boiling  be  continued, 
baryta  and  water  being  added  from  time  to 
time,  nntii  no  further  escape  of  ammonia  is 
perceptible,  there  is  obtained  by  filtration  a 
transparent  colourless  liquid,  oootaining 
caustic  barytat  and  the  new  organic  base, 
iaroDsine.  After  removing  the  baryta  by  a 
cirrent  of  carbonic  acid  and  subsequent 
ebullition,  the  sarcosine  remains  dissolved, 
and  the  solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  a 
syrup  whicb«  <^i  standing,  consolidates  into 
a  mass  of  broad,  colourless,  transparent 
plates.  To  exhibit  it  in  a  sUte  of  purity  it 
is  advisable  to  convert  it  into  a  sulphate, 
from  which  the  base  may  be  again  obtained 
hj  SBMBs  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 


Hie  crystals  of  sareoaine  are  right  riiombis 
prisms,  aocuminated  on  the  ends  by  sur- 
faces set  perpendicular  on  the  obtuser  anglei 
of  tiie  prism.  They  are  oolovrlesa,  per* 
fectly  transparent,  and  of  considerable  siae; 
they  are  extremely  soluble  in  water,  bat 
very  sparingly  so  in  alcohol. 

The  oompoaition  of  sarcosine  is  repv^ 
sented  by  the  formula  C«  H,  NO^  which 
corresponds  with  the  nnmbersr— 


Carbon    . 

.    40*45 

Hydrogen 

.      7*86 

Nitrogen 

.        .    15*73 

Oxygen  .        , 

.    35*96 

The  aqueous  solution  of  saroosine  doei 
not  afibct  vegetable  eolonrs,  but  its  com* 
binations  with  acids  sufficiently  indicate  itn 
basic  properties. 

From  the  above  formula  we  see  that 
creatine  contains  the  dements  of  saroosine 
and  urea  {  for— > 

Creatine  (C.  H^.  N,  OA«isareosino 

(C.  H,  NOJ.  +  urea  (C,  H^  N,  O.). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  equation  is 
actually  true,  and  does  not,  as  is  too  often 
the  ease,  represent  a  mere  possibility ;  for 
Liebig  has  ascertained  that  a  solution  of 
urea  in  barytic  water  is  resolved  by  long 
boiling  into  carbonate  of  baryta  anid  Btm^ 
monia,  with  the  same  appearances  as  thoan 
presented  in  obtaining  saroosine;  and^ 
further,  that  urea  is  present  in  the  liquid  if 
examined  before  the  whole  of  the  creatine  ia 
decomposed. 

There  is  one  more  substance  to  which  I 
shall  call  your  attention  this  morning.  It 
is  an  add  termed  imwtntc  add,  obtained 
from  the  liquid  of  musde  after  the  depod* 
Uon  of  the  creatine  in  a  crystalline  form* 
After  the  solution  has  been  further  conoen* 
trated,  and  alcohol  has  been  added  till  the 
whole  becomes  milky,  it  depodts,  after 
standing  for  a  few  days,  yellowish  or  whita 
granular,  foliated,  or  adcular  crystala,  of 
which  the  ohief  ingredient  is  the  potaah  or 
baryta  salt  of  inostnie  acid.  If  the  quantitj 
of  baryta  added  has  been  exactly  suffident 
to  predpitate  the  whole  of  the  phosphorki 
add,  the  crystals  contain  iaosinate  of  potash* 
but  if  the  baryta  has  been  added  with  exocan 
they  consist  of  inoeinale  of  baryta*  or  a 
mixture  of  these  two  adta. 

The  solution  of  the  add  pr^iared  frani 
these  sdts  has  a  strong  add  reaction,  and 
possesses  an  agreeable  taste  of  the  Juice  of 
meat.  When  evaporated  it  yidds  a  symp, 
which,  after  weeks,  exhibits  no  signs  of 
crystallisation.  From  an  andysis  of  the 
anhydrous  inosinate  of  baryta,  Liebig  baft 
determined  its  formulse  to  be 

C^o  H,  NgO^,  or  C.. H.N. 0^0  + HO. 

The  hydrated  inodnie  add  oootaina  ths 
dements  of  aoetie  add,  oxalie  add,  and  nm. 
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1  eq.  hydnted  inosinie  aotd 

(C,o  Hy  Ng  Oji)«l  cq.  acetic  add 

(C^  H,  Oa)  +  2  eq.  oxalic  add 

(C^  Oe)  + 1  cq.  urea  (C,  H^  N,  OJ. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  inosinatea  the 
temperature  should  not  exceed  140°. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  creatine, 
creatinine,  sarcosine,  and  inosinie  add,  I 
must  refer  you  to  Liebig's  "  Researches  on 
the  Chemistry  of  Food. 


A  COURSE  or 

LECTURES  ON  DENTAL  PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND  SURGERY, 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hotpitai  School, 

By  John  Tomes,  Escu 
Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  HospitaL 

Lecture  XIII. — concluded. 

INFLAMMATION  of  the  dental  periosteum 
may,  however,  more  more  slowly  through 
its  TBTiouB  stages.  The  inflammatory  action 
may  last  for  some  time  before  the  superven- 
tion  of  suppuration,  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
occasion  violent  intermittent  attacks  of  pain, 
not  confined  to  the  tooth  alone,  but  often 
extending  to  the  face  and  head,  in  which 
ntnations  the  pain  may  be  far  more  intolera- 
ble than  in  the  tooth  itself. 

Only  a  few  days  since  I  removed  a  tooth, 
with  the  periosteum  inflamed  and  thickened, 
which  had  tormented  the  patient  almost 
night  and  day  for  a  fortnight ;  yet  there  was 
no  denudation  of  the  fang,  or  formation  of 
pus.  In  cases  like  this  you  will  frequently 
Ihid  that  dental  exostosis  has  commenced 
on  the  surface  covered  by  the  inflamed 
fiasue,  slight  in  amount,  perhaps,  yet  dis- 
tinguishable. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  separation  of 
tlie  inflamed  tissue  occurs  only  at  the  apex 
of  the  fiang,  through  the  canal  of  which  the 
pus  oozes;  but  the  rdief  is  then  only 
partial,  and  the  periosteum  continues  to 
thicken,  and  the  alveolus  to  enlarge,  to  make 
way  for  the  increase  in  size  of  the  diseased 
organ.  The  pnn  is  intermittent,  and  often 
simulates  in  its  character  tic  doukmrenx. 
The  spedmen  before  you,  and  from  which 
tile  figure  was  taken,  caused,  in  conjunction 
with  several  teeth  similarly  affected,  severe 
frcial  pain,  which  had  lasted,  on  and  off,  fbr 
some  months,  till  the  patient  was  quite 
worn  out,  (fig.  44).  The  comfition  I  have 
described  is  more  frequently  found  in  stumps 
Hban  in  teeth  where  the  crown  is  but  par- 
tialiy  decayed;  and  it  is  common  to  find 
tibefiuigs  of  serreral  stumpsin  a  similar  state. 


Fio.  44. 


Fig.  44. — Inflammation  and  thickening  of 
the  fangs,  without  any  disposition  to 
gumboil.    The  pus  in  this  case  is  secreted 

*  in  small  quantities,  and  escapes  througb 
the  canals  of  the  fangs.  The  points  onlj 
of  the  fangs  are  denuded  of  periosteum. 

The  disease  under  consideration  may 
assume  yet  another  degree:  it  may  begin  so 
gradually,  and  advance  towards  suppuration 
BO  slowly  and  painlessly,  that  the  patient  if 
not  aware  of  its  existence  till  he  discovers  a 
tumor  on  the  gum,  or  the  abscess  breaks; 
and  afterwards,  so  little  inconvenience  is 
felt,  that  the  oocurrence  is  forgotten,  till, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  the  aperture 
leading  to  the  alveolus  which  contains  the 
remnants  of  the  disease  becomes  dosed, 
when  pus  re-collects;  and  even  then  but 
little  pain  may  attend  the  process.  The  pas 
is  again  liberated,  and  comfort  is  restored. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  inflammatioA 
becomes  more  severe,  and  the  patient  is 
obliged  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  removal  of 
the  tooth. 

Cases  of  this  passive  character  are  some^ 
times  productive  of  symptomatic  pain,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  be  lost  sight  of.  The 
gum,  too,  over  the  affected  alveolus,  fine- 
quently  becomes  thickened,  minutely  nodu^ 
lated  on  the  surflMse,  and  assumes  a  mottled 
hue. 

In  any  case  where  the  inflammation  is 
acute,  and  the  system  in  an  unfavourable 
state,  the  diseased  action  may,  and  often 
does,  extend  to  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw, 
and,  if  not  speedily  subdued,  occasions 
thickening  of  the  bone,  or,  even  worse,  may 
cause  necrosis  of  a  considerable  portion.  I 
have  known  three- fourths  of  the  under  jsw 
lost  from  disease  commencing  in  the  dental 
periosteum  of  one  tooth.  In  more  favoun^ 
ble  instances,  the  disease  may  creep  on  only 
to  the  adjoining  teeth,  occasion  their  loss, 
and  then  end.  In  tlie  great  majority  of 
oases,  however,  the  inflanunation  does  not 
spread:  the  pus  makes  ita  way  to  the 
sur&oe,  and  there  is  left  a  fistulous  opening 
in  the  gum,  with  thickening  of  the  surronnd- 
tng  parts.  Enlargement  of  the  alveolus  In 
which  the  disease  occurs  is  common  to  all 
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,  the  degree  being  proportioiied  to  the 
extent  of  the  disease. 

Active  inflammation  of  the  dental  perios- 
tenm  may  arise  without  our  bdog  able  to 
trace  the  cause :  the  tooth,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  may  be,  so  far  aa  we  can  see, 
healthy.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty, 
however,  it  follows  or  results  from,  or  is  an 
extension  of,  inflammation  of  the  dental 
pulp,  or  is  consequent  on  necrosis  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  fang. 

TVeatment, — I  told  you  in  a  previoua 
lecture,  that  local  bleeding  is  frequently  in- 
effective in  inflammation  of  the  pulp :  the 
reverse  is  the  case  where  the  dental  perios- 
teum is  the  seat  of  disease.  Here  it  is  our 
best  remedy.  If  used  sufficiently  early  in 
the  disease,  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  relief, 
and  frequently  cuts  short  the  disease.  One 
or  two  leeches  should  be  applied,  by  the 
help  of  a  leech-tube,  to  the  gum  opposite 
the  end  of  the  root  of  the  affected  tooth,  in 
connexion  with  which  treatment  an  aperient 
should  be  taken.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  move  the  tooth  by  mastication  or  by  other 
means. 

The  various  toothache  nostrums  which  I 
have  mentioned,  excepting  only  sialogogues, 
•re  utterly  useless  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease.  If,  however,  the  inflammatory 
action  has  gone  on  for  a  day  or  two,  it  is 
probable  that  suppuration  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  if  the  affection  has  spread  to  the 
gum.  In  that  case,  the  tooth  should  be  re- 
moved, and  the  gum,  if  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  pus  had  made  its  way  into  it, 
should  be  freely  incised. 

Extraction  of  the  tooth,  however  skilfully 
performed,  is  not  always  followed  by  cessa- 
tion of  pain ;  on  the  contrary,  the  degree  of 
suffering  is  sometimes  for  a  while  increased, 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  laceration  of  the 
inflamed  tissues.  The  duration  of  the  after, 
pain  will  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
the  inflammation,  and  to  the  amount  of 
ijmpathetic  pain  previously  suffered. 

In  all  cases  of  pain  after  extraction,  the 
sufferer  should  be  directed  to  hold  hot  and 
strong  decoction  of  poppy  heads  in  the 
mouth,  and  to  renew  the  mouthful  when  it 
ceases  to  feel  hot.  This  application  should 
be  continued  till  the  pain  abates,  which  will 
generally  be,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  within 
an  hour  or  two. 

If  from  any  cause  the  tooth  may  not  be 
removed,  we  must  then  do  what  we  can  to 
relieve  the  pain,  and  to  reduce  the  disease  to 
a  state  of  passive  gum-boil.  If  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  pus  has  not  been 
formed,  a  leech  should  be  applied  to  the 
gum,  and  aperients  given ;  but,  should  you 
find  a  circumscribed  swelling  in  the  gum 
over  the  tooth,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  pus 
is  making  its  way  outwards,  and  the  part 
should  be  freely  incised.     By  this 
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the  escape  of  the  pus  is  hastened,  and  con- 
sequently much  pain  saved.  A  small  fistu- 
lous opening  wUl  remain  for  the  exit  of  the 
pus,  unless  there  be  a  way  through  the  fang 
by  which  it  may  get  free.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  coats  of  sn  abscess  situated  in 
the  alveolus  may  embrace  the  necrosed  extre- 
mity of  the  fang,  and  cease  to  secrete  ;  in 
which  case,  the  gum  would  perfectly  heal^ 
and  the  end  of  the  tooth  would  be  in  a 
similar'  position  to  an  encysted  foreign  body. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  is  of  common 
occurrence,  neither  could  it  be  expected, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  fangs  of  teeth 
admit,  under  pressure,  of  a  slight  degree  of 
motion. 

Chrome  n^Umnnation  of  the  dental  pe- 
rioeteum,  —  Under  this  head  I  include 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  lendency 
to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

This  form  of  disease  may  implicate  the 
whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  investing 
membrane  of  the  fangs. 

If  the  whole  periosteum  be  affected,  the 
tooth  becomes  loose,  the  alveolus  absorbed, 
and  the  edge  of  the  gum  inflamed.  With 
this  there  is  but  little  pain,  unless  the  tooth 
be  so  situated  that  it  is  frequently  pressed 
upon.  The  gum  gradually  sinks  with  the 
absorption  of  the  aveolus,  and  the  tooth 
drops  out  or  is  removed. 

In  some  cases  there  will  be  a  slight  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  the  edge  of  the  gum. 
By  the  process  I  have  described,  old  people 
frequently  lose  their  teeth.  They  will  tell 
you  their  teeth  are  quite  sound,  but  that 
they  drop  out  one  by  one.  If  you  examine 
the  mouth  of  a  patient  so  complaining  you 
will  probably  find  teeth  in  the  state  I  have 
just  noticed. 

Any  source  of  irritation  to  the  gum,  such 
as  ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  or 
irritation  of  the  periosteum  by  oblique  pres* 
sure  on  the  crown  of  the  tooth  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  force  it  out  of  its  place,  will 
induce  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dental 
periosteum  even  in  young  persons.  The 
accumulation  of  tartar  is  also  productive  of 
this  malady. 

The  treatment  must  consist  of  removal,  if 
possible,  of  the  exciting  cause,  scarification 
of  the  gums,  and  the  local  application  of 
astringents  and  stimulants. 

Tannin  rubbed  on  the  gums  frequently  does 
great  good.  The  compound  spirit  of  horse- 
radish is  both  an  agreeable  and  useful  appli- 
cation in  these  cases,  especially  when  the 
gum  psrticipates  in  the  disease.  In  aged 
people  treatment  is  but  palliative ;  the  disease 
goes  on,  the  alveoli  waste,  and  the  tooth 
falls  out.  The  gum  then,  and  not  till  then, 
Hetums  to  a  healthy  state. 

When  a  part  only  of  the  periosteum  is 
affected,  the  disease  presents  quite  a  different 
aspect,  and  usually  occurs  in   connectioa 
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with  stamps ;  the  ciown  of  the  tooth  having 
been  destroyed  by  caries.  The  periosteum 
aboat  the  extremity  of  the  tooth  become 
^biekeoed  sod  nodulated  ;  the  socket  widens 
as  the  disease  advances,  until  the  neighbour- 
iQg  alveohia  is  laid  open.  With  this  state 
there  is  occasional  and  sometimes  severe 
pain*  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  often  not  in  the  aiTected  alveolus 
at  all,  but  in  the  jaw,  or  in  the  cheek-bone, 
or  in  the  ear.  The  edge  of  the  alveolus  sel- 
dom becomes  absorbed,  so  that  the  fang  is 
hdd  firmly  in  its  place  (fig.  45.) 

Fio.  45. 


fig.  45. — A  section  of  the  front  part  of  the 
lower  jaw,  shewing  the  manner  in  which 
the  alveoli  became  enlarged,  and  their 
septa  destroyed,  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  dental  periosteum. 

When  there  are  three  crownless  fangs  in  a 
row,  and  the  periosteum  of  one  only  the 
subject  of  chronic  inflammation  about  the 
end,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  teU  which  that  one  is,  unless  there  is 
tenderness  on  pressure,  or  the  margin  of  the 
gum  is  encircled  with  a  red  line,  neither  of 
which  symptoms  are  constant. 

This  bulbous  state  of  the  dental  mem- 
brane  (often  termed  fungous)  is  occasionally 
found  in  connection  with  dental  exostosis, 
and  sometimes  with  necrosis,  when  the 
extent  is  very  slight ;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
it  is  disposed  to  become  active,  and  end  in 
alveolar  abscess. 

There  is  but  one  method  of  treatment — 
the  affected  tooth  should  be  removed. 

Whenever  you  find  a  patient  suffering 
pain  in  the  jaw  or  face,  or  ear,  and  is  unable 
to  state  the  exact  seat  of  pain,  but  is  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  it  to  the  teeth,  you  will  do 
well  to  remove  any  stumps  that  are  found 
in  the  mouth ;  for  the  periosteum  of  one  or 
all  may  be  thickened  and  diseased,  and  this 
jou  wUl  not  know  till  they  are  removed. 
Very  generally  the  diseased  tissue  is  more 
firmly  connected  to  the  tooth  than  to  the 
alveolus,  and  is  therefore  drawn  out  with  the 
tooth. 

Rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  dental 
periosteum  is  occasionally  met  with  in  those 
who  are  suffering  from  a  general  attack  of 
rheumatism,  in  which  case  all,  or  the 
majority  of  the  teeth,  become  slightly  loose 
and  raised   in  their   sockets,   and,    when 


pressed  on,  give  great  pam.  Astringent 
applications  may  be  uwed,  ^ongh  local 
remedies  will  do  but  little  good.  It  is 
by  genera]  treatment  addressed  to  the  pri- 
mary disease  that  thb  state  of  the  teeth  will 
be  cured,  and  this  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  the  dentist.  You  will  find  an 
account  of  the  malady,  and  the  treatment  to 
be  used  for  its  cure,  in  Dr.  Graves's  clinical 
lectures. 

A  slight  and  transient  attack  of  the  con- 
dition in  question  is  very  common.  The 
patient  teUs  you  he  has  caught  cold  in  his 
teeth;  the  teeth  feel  slightly  loose  and 
painful,  especially  when  firmly  closed,  bnt 
that  the  unpleasant  sensation  will  go  off  in\ 
day  or  two,  as  similar  attacks  have  done 
before. 

Inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum  Is 
a  constant  attendant  on  salivation  induced 
by  mercury;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases  produced  by  agents  taken  into  the 
stomach,  the  effect  is  equal  in  the  periosteum 
of  all  the  teeth,  and  the  whole  periosteum  of 
each  tooth.  The  inflammation  may  end,  if 
the  cause  be  continued,  in  death  of  the  part, 
but  is  seldom,  I  believe,  productive  of  al- 
.veolar  abscess.  The  gum  partakes  more  or 
less  in  the  disease  and  its  consequences.  If 
the  condition  be  continued  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  alveolar  process  becomes  more  or 
less  absorbed  ;  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
disease,  the  gums  are  found  to  have  left  the 
necks  of  the  teeth  uncovered. 

After  repeated  and  long-continued  saliva- 
tion, so  much  absorption  of  the  alveoli  takes 
place  that  the  teeth  drop  out  for  want  of 
support. 

Dr.  Watson,  in  his  lectures,  mentions  the 
following  substances  as  occasionally  caushig 
ptyalism.  Preparations  of  gold,  of  copper, 
of  antimony,  and  of  arsenic  ;  also  castor  oil, 
digitalis,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  opium. 
The  same  condition  is  also  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  pregnancy.  Dr.  Hawkins  men- 
tioned to  me  one  case,  in  which  salivation 
and  inflammation  of  the  dental  periosteum, 
and  loosening  of  the  teeth,  arose  from  the 
frequent  administration  of  small  doses  of 
croton  oil;  and  anothsr  case,  in  which 
similar  symptoms  were  induced  by  sponging 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  once  a  day  for  a 
fortnight  with  nitro-murJatic  add. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  having  been  dis- 
continued, a  stimulating  wash  should  be 
used ;  and  I  learn  from  our  apothecary,  Mr. 
Corfe,  that  brandy  and  water  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient.  Tannin  applied 
to  the  gums  is  also  very  effective.  Scarifi- 
cation shotild  be  avoided,  as  there  is  a  pre- 
disposition to  sloughing  when  the  system  is 
under  the  influence  of  mercury.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  enjoined  to  move  the  mouth 
as  little  as  possible,  and  especial  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  the  teeth  at  rest.    Strir" 
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cleanlineas  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  shoold, 
however,  be  obterred;  and  the  offensive 
odour  and  tastes,  which  usually  accom- 
pany salivatioD,  may,  If  oppreisive,  be  in  a 
measure  subdued  by  combining  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  with  the  stimulating  wAsh. 

Malignant  disease  sometimes  commences 
in  the  dental,  periosteum,  and  from  thence 
extends  to  the  jaw.  It  cannot,  however,  I 
believe,  be  recognised  at  its  commencement; 
and  when  it  hu  advanced,  and  implicated 
the  jaw,  the  oafie  conies  under  the  pro- 
vince of  general  siirgery  :  hence,  it  would  be 
out  of  place  to  ^i^r  into  the  history  and 
'treatment  in  these  lectures. 

Htswiorrkage  Jr^m  the  denial  perioi' 
ieum, — It  occasionally  happens  after  the 
extraction  of  a  toothf  that  blood  continues 
to  flow  from  the  wound  till  the  life  of  the 
patient  becomes  endangered ;  and  there  are 
many  cases  on  record  where  life  has  been  lost 
from  this  cause. 

Usually  the  bleeding  ceases  vnthin  a  few 
minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  and 
the  alveolus  becomes  plugged  with  coagu- 
lum.  In  h«morrhi^  the  coagulnm  forms, 
but  blood  ooxes  by  the  side.  The  cause  of 
this  state  arises  from  a  peculiar  condition  o^ 
the  whole  vascular  system,  which  is  termed 
the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  perhaps  some- 
timep  from  the  condition  of  the  vessel  of  the 
part  only.  The  patients  themselves  gene- 
rally tell  you  that  they  are  subject  to 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  and  that  they  have 
often  the  greatest  difficulty  in  checkiog  the 
flow  of  blood. 

I  have  met  with  three  cases  of  hasmor- 
rhage  from  the  alveolus  within  the  last  five 
years,  and  these  have  occurred  recently. 

The  first  was  a  lad  of  eighteen.  I  re- 
moved for  him  a  second  bicuspid  of  the 
upper  jaw ;  two  days  afterwards  he  returned 
with  a  pale  and  wretched  countenance,  and 
■aid  that  the  gum  had  bled  at  short  inter- 
Tib  ever  since  the  tooth  was  drawn.  Hie 
alTOolas  was  cleared  of  coagulnm,  and  a 
piece  of  lint,  tightly  rolled  into  the  shape 
nd  sise  of  the  root  of  the  tooth,  was  loaded 
witn  eaf  of  the  matico,  reduced  to  powder, 
§3ad  introdnoed  into  the  alveolus.  The 
bleeding  ceased  within  a  few  minutes,  and 
did  not  again  return. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  female — a 
jobust  cook.  A  molar  of  the  lower  jaw 
wus  extracted ;  36  hours  afterwards  she  re- 
turned, and  was  evidently  suffering  from 
loss  of  blood.  The  gum,  she  stated,  had 
bled  ever  since  the  tooth  was  drawn.  A 
leaf  of  matico  was  softened  and  rolled  up, 
with  the  under  side  outwards,  and  introduced 
Into  the  bleeding  socket,  the  coagulum 
having  been  previously  cleared  away.  The 
haemorrhage  stopped  within  a  few  minutes. 
Iluree  days  afterwards  the  young  woman's 
mistress  wrote  to  say  that  the  gum  had  not 


since  bled,  but  that  her  servant  still  felt  very 
weak. 

The  third  case  occurred  in  a  young  man 
of  five-and-twenty.  He  returned  after  thh 
hemorrhage  had  lasted  only  six  hours. 
Similar  treatment  was  adopted,  and  vrith  the 
same  favourable  result. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  piper 
angustifolia  matico  by  Dr.  Jeffery,  the  com- 
mon practice  was  to  roll  up  a  piece  of 
lint,  and,  after  saturating  it  with  a  strong 
styptic,  such  as  the  muriated  tincture  of 
iron,  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to 
introduce  it  into  the  bleeding  alveolus,  there 
to  be  retained  by  a  compress  of  lint  pressed 
on  the  part  by  the  closure  of  the  jaws.  The 
mouth  is  kept  shut  by  a  bandage  passed 
under  the  chin  and  over  the  crown  of  the 
head.  A  narrow  strip  of  lint,  saturated 
with  a  stjrptic,  and  gradually  introduced 
into  the  bleeding  alveolus,  is,  in  some  cases, 
a  more  convenient  manner  of  application 
than  the  rolled  plug. 

Dr.  Reed,  of  Edinburgh,  has  invented  an 
instrument,  of  which  he  has  published  an 
account,  for  producing  pressure  on  the  bleed- 
ing part  in  maxillary  haemorrhage. 

Should  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment 
fail,  the  dentist  may  succeed  in  arresting  the 
bleeding  by  making  a  plate  of  metal,  or 
other  unyielding  material,  to  fit  accurately 
the  surface  around  the  bleeding  part,  and 
then  confining  it  either  by  compress  or  by 
ligature  to  £e  adjoining  tooth  or  teeth, 
liis  will  prevent  the  blood  from  escaping 
out  of  the  alveolus.  Such  an  apparatus 
must  be  specially  constructed  for  the  oaaci 
and  might  be  made  in  one  or  in  two  hours  at 
most.  In  great  need,  a  piece  of  sealixtg- 
wax,  moulded  to  the  form  when  warm,  might 
prove  of  great  value. 
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ON  THE  LYMPHATIC    TUMOR  IN 
THE  FEMALE  BREAST. 

By  Jambs  Milm an  Colby,  M.D. 

Fhyiician  to  the  WestemDitpensary,  and  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Pinuico  Dispensary  and 
Lying-in  Institution. 


The  absorbent  vessels  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  leading  to  the 
axilla,  are  subject  to  a  disesise  cha- 
racterized by  a  painful,  tender,  and 
irritable  swelling,  consisting  of  several 
cord-like  indurations,  sometimes  dis- 
posed in  parallel  rows,  and  at  others 
connected  after  the  manner  of  an 
anastomosis. 
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Other  parts  of  the  breast  are  occa- 
flionally  tne  seat  of  this  affection ;  and 
in  whatever  situation  it  occurs,  the 
swelling  is  transverse,  following  the 
direction  of  the  absorbents  towards  the 
axilla.  On  a  superficial  examination 
the  tumor  may  escape  detection,  but  it 
may  always  be  discovered  by  taking 
^e  suspected  part  between  the  fin- 
^r  and  thumb.  When  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  extreme,  the  absorbent 

f  lands  in  the  axilla,  and,  more  rarely, 
elow  the  clavicle,  become  enlarged 
fix>m  irritation:  these  glandular  en- 
largements always  disappear  after  the 
original  disease  has  subsided.  The 
lymphatic  swelling  in  the  breast  also 
mqaently  retires,  leaving  no  vestige 
behind  it.  In  chronic  cases,  however, 
a  permanent  thickening  taJies  place, 
occasioned  by  the  deposit  of  lymph 
in  the  cellular  membrane. 

This  disease  usually  attacks  females 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35,*  and 
is  liable  to  recur  repeatedly  when  the 
constitution  is  in  the  peculiar  state 
predisposing  to  it.  Tiie  condition  to 
which  I  allude  is  that  of  comparative 
emaciation,  accompanied  with  irregu- 
ha  or  deficient  menstruation,  depres- 
ffion  of  spuits,  and  general  debility; 
hence,  suckling  and  chlorotic  women 
are  most  frequently  the  subjects  of 
the  attack.  In  some  rare  instances, 
corpulent  women  are  found  to  labour 
under  the  disease.  Some  j^tients  are 
inclined  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the 
disease  to  external  violence;  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  if  not  in 
all,  it  has  appeared  to  me  to  proceed 
from  imperfect  menstruation. 

In  one  ease  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  uterus  of  a  patient 
snfiering  with  this  disease,  when  I 
found  tne  posterior  portion,  adjoining 
the  cervix,  in  a  state  of  congestion, 
presenting  to  the  fingers  a  doughy  or 
anasarcous  feeling;  and  in  another 
case,  which  will  be  presently  described, 
the  disease  was  connected  with  a  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  uterus. 

The  size  of  the  tumor  in  the  mamma 
varies  from  that  of  an  almond  to  that 
of  a  small  adult  thumb,  and  the  pain 
and  tenderness  attending  it  are  of  a 
remittent  character. 

In  one  of  these  tumors,  which  was 
removed  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
the  patient,  who  had  suffered  severely 
fiom  repeated  attacks  of  the  disease,  X 


found,  on  examination,  a  thickening 
of  the  coats  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  were  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of 
condensed  cellular  membrane. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  is  un- 
certain: I  have  known  it  return  re- 
peatedly in  the  same  individual  during 
a  period  often  years,  and  as  repeatedly 
suDside  under  proper  treatment:  in 
most  cases,  the  swelling,  pain,  and 
tenderness,  undergo  an  increase  on  the 
approach  of  menstruation. 

When  unrelieved,  the  lymphatic  tu- 
mor in  the  breast  sometimes  terminates 
in  small  abscesses,  leaving  painful  fis- 
tulous ulcerations,  which  are  tedious 
and  difiicult  to  heal. 

Diagnotis,  —  The  discrimination  of 
this  disease  from  others  resembling  it 
is  not  difiicult :  from  the  chronic  mam- 
mary tumor  described  by  Sir  A.  P. 
Cooper,*  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  pain  and  extreme  tenderness, 
by  the  vitiated  state  of  the  patient's 
health,  by  the  absence  of  lobes  and  of 
any  cvst,  and  by  the  disease  generally 
invading  the  breasts  of  suckling  women 
in  preference  to  those  of  virgins.  The 
condition  of  the  uterus,  too,  is  widely 
different!  in  the  mammary  tumor  a 
state  of  uterine  excitement  prevails; 
in  the  Ivmphatic  a  deficient  circulation 
takes  place  in  the  uterus,  manifested  by 
an  imperfect  secretion  from  its  mucous 
surface.  From  the  irritable  tumor,  and 
neuralgic  state  of  the  breast,  this 
disease  may  be  known  by  the  transverse, 
parallel,  or  anastomosing  cord-like 
Dands,  which  are  always  present ;  by 
the  remittent  character  of  the  pain  and 
tenderness;  and  by  the  latter  symn^ 
toms  being  confined,  as  far  as  regaros 
the  breast,  to  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  tumor.  When  the  lymphatic 
tumor  occurs  in  corpulent  women,  the 
difiiculty  of  discovering  the  diseased 
mass,  seated  deeply  beneath  the  adipose 
membrane,  is  considerable. 

Trea/m^i*.— When  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  excessive,  leeches  and 
evaporating  poultices  may  be  applied 
to  the  integuments  over  the  tumor. 
In  general  it  will  be  found  unnecessary 
to  adopt  any  local  remedies,  as  the 
pain  is  usually  of  the  aching  kind, 
like  that  accompanying  rheumatism 
or  phlegmasia  dolens.  The  patient 
should  take  some  preparation  of  iron 
twice  daily,  have  the  bowels  relieved 

*  lUustnitioiis  of  the  Diaeaaet  of  the  Bretft, 
Pftrtl. 
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by  an  aloetic  aperient,  if  needful,  and 
be  allowed  a  generous  diet.  Should 
suckling  have  been  long-continued,  or 
the  patient  have  had  many  children, 
the  infant  should  be  weaned.  Exer- 
else  in  the  open  air  should  be  enjoyed, 
and  fatigue  and  mental  uneasiness 
avoided.  By  attending  to  these  di- 
rections the  tumor  will  disappear  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  all  uneasiness  be  so  far 
removed  that  the  i>atient  will  feel  no 
inconvenience  from  it,  unless  the  con- 
stitutional and  uterine  derangement 
should  recur.  When  abscess  or  ulce- 
ration takes  place,  the  only  local  re- 
medy necessary  is  an  evaporating 
poultice,  or  lint  or  linen  saturated  with 
water  and  frequently  renewed. 

Case  I.— October  14th,  1815.— Miss 
W.,  est.  24,  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, has,  during  several  years,  expe- 
rienced, at  intervals,  severe  pain  and 
tenderness  in  a  tumor  situated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast.  The  tumor 
is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  is  found  on 
examination  to  consist  of  clusters  of 
parallel  absorbents,  greatly  thickened, 
and  adhering  to  the  adjacent  cellular 
membrane,  indicated  by  lymph  depo- 
sited in  consequence  of  ^e  repeated 
attacks  of  vascular  excitement.  The 
tongue  is  furred ;  the  epi^trium  ten- 
der and  painful;  the  appetite  impaired  ; 
and  the  mind  desponding  andimtable. 

I  prescribed  four  leeches  to  the  swell- 
ing in  the  breast,  a  blue  pill  every 
second  night,  and  a  mixture,  twice  a 
day,  composed  of  infusion  of  senna 
and  gentian. 

28th.— The  state  of  the  stomach 
improved,  and  the  tumor  more  free 
from  pain  and  tenderness.  An  ounce 
of  Mist.  Ferri  Comp.  twice  a-day. 

Nov.  7. — The  tumor  entirely  relieved 
with  respect  to  pain  and  tenderness, 
but  the  permanent  thickening  of  the 
parts  composing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  tumor  continues. 

Case  II.— June  2nd,  1829.— Miss  H., 
set  18,  complains  of  a  painful  and  irri- 
tiable  swelling  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  towards  the  axilla,  which  she 
supposes  proceeded  from  a  blow  re- 
ceived four  years  ago.  The  tumor, 
when  tsken  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  feels  like  a  mass  of  hardened 
absorbents,  disposed  in  rows  like 
strings.  The  pain  is  of  a  rheumatic 
kind,  and  extends  down  the  axxDi  and 
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is  greatly  increased  by  any  manual 
examination  ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and 
the  bowels  costive.  App.  Hirudines, 
et  cataplasma  evaporans ;  Capiat 

il.  Hydrarg.  gr.  v.  alt.  noct.  et  Magn. 
Bicarb,  gr.  x.  c.  Magnes.  Sulpbatis, 
5j.  bis  die. 

21st. — ^Pain,  tenderness,  and  swelli- 
ing,  much  relieved,  except  during 
menstruation,  which  has  lately  been 
very  irregular  and  deficient.  Cap. 
Tern  Sulph.  gr.  ii.  et  Aloes,  gr.  j.  bis 
die. 

29th. — The  tumor,  pain,  and  sore- 
ness, completely  removed ;  general 
health  mucti  improved. 

Case  III.— A  poor  woman,  mother 
of  five  children,  has  suffered,  during 
one  year,  pain  and  tenderness,  occa- 
sioned by  a  lymphatic  tumor  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast ;  she  is  suck- 
ling  an  infant  five  mouths  old.  The 
swelling  resembles  a  small  bundle  of 
cords,  and  has  liecome  more  painful 
and  sore  than  usual  within  the  last 
two  months ;  has  not  menstruated 
since  her  confinement ;  bowels  costive. 
Capiat  Ferri  Sulph.  gr.  ii.  et  Aloes,  gr. 
iss.  bis  quotidie.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  the  disease  in  the  breast  sub- 
sided. 

Jan.  9lb,  1832,  the  patient  applied 
again  for  my  advice,  stating  that  she 
was  suckling  another  child,  six  months 
old,  and  was  again  labouring  under  the 
pain  in  the  breast  ;  the  swelling  and 
induration  were  also  beginning  to 
return.  The  chalybeate  medicine  was 
repeated,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  disi- 
appeared,  notwithstanding  she  con- 
tinued to  suckle  her  child  dtuing  the 
cure. 

Case  IV.-Feb.  26th,  1831  .-J.  S., 
St  28,  mother  of  two  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom  is  7  years  old,  has 
complained  several  months  of  an 
aching  pain  and  great  tenderness  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  left  breast.  In 
the  seat  of  the  pain  and  soreness  I 
discovered  a  congeries  of  thickened 
lymphatics  ;  menses  regular,  but  very 
deficient  in  quantity  ;  costive.  Capiat 
Ferri  Sulph.  gr.  ii.  bis  die,  cum  Aloes 
soc.  gr.  j. 

March  19th. — The  lymphatic  cha- 
racter  of  the  swelling  more  distinct, 
the  adjoining  fulness  from  inflamma- 
tion in  the  cellular  membrane  having 
disappeared. 
26tQ. — A  similar  disease  in  the  ab- 
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sorbents  below  the  nipple  ;  the  original 
swelling  much  redaced. 

April  9tb.— Breast  quite  well  ;  the 
menstrual  discharge  improved. 

Oct  23d. —The  disease  has  re- 
turned to  an  increased  extent ;  the 
l»reast  is  almost  covered  over  with  in- 
durated lymphatics,  resembling  coids, 
passing  towards  the  axilla.  The  pa- 
tient states  that  the  disease  migrates 
from  one  breast  to  the  other ;  menses 
very  deficient.  Kept.  Ferri  Sulph.  et 
Aloe. 

At  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  disease 
was  again  removed,  leaving  no  vestige 
behind  it. 

1833,  Feb.  2.— Extreme  pain  and 
tenderness,  without  swelling,  have 
again  attacked  the  left  breast.  Menses 
again  verydeficient.— Rep. Ferri  Sulph. 
et  Aloe. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the 
patient  was  again  cured,  the  pain 
saving  entirely  ceased. 

1835,  Nov.  3.— The  tumor  has  re- 
tamed,  presenting  the  same  symptoms 
as  at  first ;  menses  regular,  but  defec- 
tive.— ^Rep.  Medicamenta. 

17th. — All  the  symptoms  relieved. 
The  lymphatics,  on  examination,  more 
distinct,  and  feeling  in  some  parts  as  if 
distended.  The  disease  is  chiefly  seated 
near  the  upper  margin  of  the  breast. — 
Bep.  Med. 

By  a  continuance  of  the  medicines 
about  two  months,  every  symptom  of 
the  complaint  was  removed. 

Casey.— Eliz.  Smith.  Complains 
<ii  a  painful  lymphatic  tumor,  of  the 
sise  of  an  almond,  in  one  of  her 
breasts,  seated  near  the  axilla.  The 
menses  were  deficient. — Cap.  Ferri 
"Sulph.  gr.  ij.  et  Aloes,  gr.  j.  bis  die. 

Sept.  12. — The  tumor  continues 
painful,  and,  examined  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  it  appears  to  be 
•composed  of  swollen  and  indurated 
lymphatics  running  in  a  direction 
parallel  with  each  other. 

Nov.  4.— Disease  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Case  YI.— S.  D.,  st.  30,  has  a  swell- 
ing in  the  left  breast,  extending  like  a 
eord  from  the  sternal  to  the  axillary 
aide.  Three  glands  as  large  as  peas 
are  observable  in  the  axilla.  The  tumor 
is  tender  and  painful,  especially  on  the 
approach  of  menstruation.  —  Capiat 
Ferri  Sulph.  gr.  ij.  bis  die. 

26th.— ^in  in  the  breast  nearly 
gone;   the   transverse   cord  scarcely 


perceptible,    and    all    the    enlarged 
glands,   except   one,   much   reduced. 
The  soreness  in  the  breast  and  glands 
has  greatly  subsided. 
3l8t.— Cured. 

Case  VII. — ^A  corpulent  lady,  set  43, 
consulted  me  respecting  a  tumor  in  the 
right  breast,  which  had  existed  about 
two  years.  She  complained  of  a  re- 
mitting and  aching  pain  in  the  swell- 
ing, and  the  nipple  was  retracted.  She 
had  been  under  the  care  of  a  general 
practitioner  and  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  the  country,  but  could  obtain  no 
relief.  On  examining  the  tumor  care- 
fully, I  discovered  an  irregularity , 
which  proceeded  from  a  congeries  of 
absorbents  passing  in  parallel  lines  in 
a  transverse  direction.  The  examina- 
tion was  accompanied  with  tenderness 
at  the  time,  but  this  subsided  after  the 
pressure  was  removed.  Every  fourth 
month  a  quantity  of  coagulated  blood 
was  discharged'  from  tne  congested 
vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus.  In  the  meantime  no  menses 
appeared.  The  absorbent  vessels  and 
glands  in  the  axilla  were  unafiected. 
Complexion  sallow. — Cap.  Ferri  Sul* 
gr.  ij.  bis  die. 

May  5th. — ^The  proper  menstrual 
discharge  returned.  Tumor  much 
smaller  and  easier,  and  a  division  was 
found  in  it,  one  half  being  firm,  and 
the  other  resembling  the  ordinary 
mammary  lymphatic  swelling.  Qenerai 
health  and  complexion  improved. 

12th.— Swelling  rapidly  diminishing, 
and  all  pain  gone.    Cont.  Fer.  Sul. 

Aug.  18th.— The  swelling  has  lost 
all  hardness,  has  nearly  disappeared, 
and  is  free  from  pain,  except  just 
before  menstruation  commences.  -^ 
Cont.  Med. 

1839,  July  6.— The  patient  again 
consulted  me,  complaining  of  a  rheu- 
matic disease  affecting  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder  and  chest.  I  found  the 
absorbent  vessels  of  the  breast  a  little 
enlarged  and  indurated,  but  quite  free 
from  pain  and  tenderness. 

Case  VIII. — M.B.,  mother  of  several 
children,  one  of  whom  she  had  been 
suckling  several  months,  was  admitted 
under  my  care  a  patient  in  the  Western 
Dispensarr*  When  admitted,  she  com- 
plained of  almost  constant  aching  pain 
proceeding  from  several  hard  cord-like 
tumors,  situated  near  the  nipple,  in  a 
state  of  inflammation.  One  of  these 
tumors  had  suppurated  and  bunt,  and 
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had  left  a  fistulous  opening,  which  dis- 
charged purulent  matter.  I  directed 
her  to  apply  evaporating  poultices  to 
the  painful  and  inflamed  parts. 

Dec.  14th. — Finding  the  pain  un- 
mitigated, and  the  fistulous  opening 
without  improvement,  I  prescribed 
snlj^hate  of  iron,  in  the  dose  of  two 
grains  night  and  morning,  and  the 
poultices  to  be  continued. 

21  St. — ^The  fistulous  opening  healed, 
and  the  tumors  almost  iree  from  pain. 
— Cont.  Fer.  Sul. 

28th. — Pain  quite  ^ne,  and  the 
tnmors  greatly  reduced  in  size ;  general 
health  and  appearance  wonderfully- 
improved. 

1847,  Jan.  7. — ^The  swelling  and  pain 

Perfectly  removed,  and  all  vestiges  of 
le  abscess  and  fistulous  opening  have 
disappeared.  The  patient  is  becoming 
lusty.— Cont.  Fer.  Sal. 

A  short  time  afterwards  this  patient 
was  discharged,  without  any  local  or 
general  disease. 
47,  Chester  Square, 
Ang.  SO,  1847. 


THB  CASB  OV  TBB  DUKB  OV  TWiABLlV. 

AccoRDiMO  to  sn  account  pablished  in  the 
last  number  of  tbe  Gtuntte  M/dieah  (4  Sep- 
teabre),  the  foUowiDg  symptoms  were  ob- 
served:— Ineesiant  vomiting  and  parking, 
commencing  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 
oootinning  daring  the  whole  of  that  night ; 
lividity  of  the  face ;  an  icy-toldness  of  the 
aitremities;  thready  pulse;  snppreseion  of 
urine ;  no  pain  in  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tmea ;  great  prostration  of  strength,  bat  the 
mental  facalties  preserved. 

The  absence  of  pain  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble feature  in  the  case :  but  it  is  well  known 
that  anomalies  of  this  kind  have  been  fre- 
quently observed,  and  there  wa/  quite 
enough  to  raise  at  least  a  suspicion  of  the 
cause  of  the  symptoms.  Tlie  writer  of  the 
article  asserts  that  arsenie  is  only  absorbed 
liMfoe  hoftrt  after  it  has  been  taken  into  the 
stomach !  Death  from  arsenic  is  ondovbt- 
edly  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  poiaon, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  large 
uonber  of  eases  in  which  persons  have  died 
tnm  this  poiaon  within  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod thmi  twelve  boors,  and  it  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  viscera  after  death  1 

There  is  a  very  important  omission  in  the 
description  of  the  symptoms:  it  is  not 
stated  whether  the  eracuationa  were  or  were 
not  of  a  biliout  character. 


ON  SOMK  POINTS  IN  THB 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF 

TUBERCLE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

Br  William  Hbrbibo  Maiidbn,  M.D» 

Physician  to  the  Torbay  Dispensary,  TOnpwyr 
Devon. 

[Continaed  from  p.  3870 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  throughouc 
this  paper,  I  have  used  the  word» 
tubercular  and  scrofulous  diathesis  as 
interchangeable  terms,  believing  that 
the  two  diseases  are,  in  their  nature, 
identical.  This  has  certainly  been, 
and  probably  still  is,  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  ;  but  there  have  not 
been  wanting  names  of  note  amoo^ 
the  opponents  of  the  doctrine,  and, 
very  recently,  Mr.  Phillips  has  come 
forward  as  the  avowed  champion  of 
their  discrepancies.  The  work  in 
which  his  sentiments  are  promulgated 
is  one  of  such  value  ana  importance 
as  to  claim  imperatively  the  most  at- 
tentive consideration  ;  and  though  his 
arguments  have  altogether  failed  to 
produce  conviction  in  my  mind  of  the 
soundness  of  his  views  on  this  point, 
I  feel  that  they  cannot,  in  justice,  be 
passed  lightly  by,  with  the  simple  ver« 
diet "  not  proven." 

Mr.  Phillips  acknowledges  that 
there  are  no  appreciable  differences 
between  scrofulous  and  tuberculous 
matter,  so  far  as  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters  are  concerned; 
but  he  lays  little  stress  upon  this  con- 
fessed fact.  To  me  it  appears  all- 
important.  We  have  a  peculiar  con- 
dition of  body,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar 
product  in  the  lungs;  we  have,  eveu 
according  to  Mr.  Phillips,  a  similar 
general  condition,  giving  rise  to  a  de- 
posit in  the  subcutaneous  fflands, 
which  to  all  our  senses,  aided  hy  the 
best  appliances,  appears  precisely  the 
same  as  the  former.  The  two  consti- 
tutions  are  closely  analogous; — ^the 
two  products  are  so  like  as  to  be  indis- 
tinguishable one  from  the  other.  Have 
we  not  in  this  good  it  priori  grounds 
for  the  opinion  that  ooth  evidence 
the  existence  of  the  same  disease? 
The  tubercle,  be  it  observed,  is  not  the 
disease  any  more  than  the  scrofulous 
matter,— they  are  effects — consequents ; 
and  a  sound  philosophy  appears  to  me 
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to  demand  that  when  we  find  two  ef- 
fects, two  consequents,  so  precisely 
alike  that  we  can  hy  no  means  detect 
discrepancies,  we  should  attrihute  them 
to  the  same  causes — the  same  antece- 
dients.  At  the  very  least,  the  ^unds 
on  which  we  come  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion should  be  most  strong  to  war- 
nnt  such  departure  from  ordinaiy 
principles  of  reasoning :  we  shall  see 
immediately  whether  those  on  which 
Mr.  Phillips  rests  have  this  stable  cha- 
nuster.. 

The  first  ai|^ment  brought  forward 
is  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 
parts,  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the 
morbid  j^roduct.  In  the  subcutaneous 
glands,  inflammation  always  precedes 
the  api)earance  of  the  scrofulous  mat- 
ter, while  in  the  lungs  tubercle  is  most 
generally  formed  without  any  such 
preliminary  proceeding.  Mr.  Phillips 
acknowledges    that    pneumonia    may 

S've  origin  to  phthisis,  out  contends  that 
is  is  not  the  only  cause,  nor  the  most 
usual  one ;  and  that,  "  in  the  absence 
of  other  causes,  inflammatory  action 
does  not  seem  capable  of  generating 
tubercular  matter."  In  reference  to 
this  last  assertion,  I  would  merely  re- 
mark, that  it  applies  to  scrofulous  no 
less  than  to  tuberculous  deposits ;  in 
neither  case  can  simple  inflammation 
produce  the  observed  results;  there 
must  be  a  fore-existing  predisposi- 
tion. But  granting  that  the  other  facts 
are  as  stated,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  maintain  the  negative,  what 
do  they  prove  ? — That  one  particular 
or^an  wul  take  on  a  special  diseased 
action,  only  when  its  functional  ener- 
^es  are  exalted  or  perverted  by  the 
inflammatory  process,  while  another, 
always  more  active  in  its  vital  workings, 
does  not  require  this  additional  stimu- 
lus. Thus  much  they  teach  us,  and 
nothing  more.  Illustrations  of  analo- 
gous facts  mieht  be  readily  gleaned 
from  many  other  departments  of  the 
pathological  field. 

To  the  alleged  differences  in  the 
TBScoIarity  of  the  two  products,  we 
need  not  refer,  for  this  plain  reason— 
that  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the 
essential  constituents  of  both  will  shew 
ns  that  thev  are  alike  extra- vascular. 
"We  come,  therefore,  to  a  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
morbid  substances  in  question  are  de- 
posited. 
Here  Mr.  Phillips's  arguments  rest 


entirely  upon  certain  statistical  data; 
and,  before  noticing  them  more  in 
detail,  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  one 
preliminary  observation,  and  direct  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  a  funda- 
mental fallacy,  which,  to  my  mind, 
vitiates  all  the  conclusions  he  has 
laboured  to  draw  from  them.  Mr. 
Phillips  limits  the  application  of  the 
term  scrofula  to  that  form  of  disease  In 
which  the  subcutaneons  elands  are 
affected.  In  many  parts  of  his  woik 
he  is  compelled  to  use  the  term  in  a 
more  extended  sense;  but  the  entire 
ar^ment  of  the  chapter  we  are  exa- 
mining depends  upon  its  employment 
in  this  very  restricted  meaning. 

Now  it  would  be  all  very  well  if 
every  practitioner  who  has  contributed 
to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General 
had  been  made  to  look  through  Mr. 
Phillips's  eyes ;  but,  as  sach  is  not  the 
case,  and  as,  most  assuredly,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  profession  are  in  the 
habit  of  employing  the  word  to  desig- 
nate a  class  of  diseases,  rather  than  one 
special  manifestation,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  number  of  deaths  from  scrofnla 
noted  in  these  tables  represents  the 
mortality  occurring  under  the  larmr, 
not  the  limited,  application,  and  that 
the  returns  are  consequently  useless 
for  the  purpose  which  they  have  been 
made  to  serve.  Indeed,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  example  of  death 
from  scrofula,-  of  which  the  diseased 
cervical  glands  was  the  only  sign,  has 
ever  been  observed ;  and,  if  other  affec- 
tions are  included,  then  the  definition 
fails,  and  with  it  the  entire  argument ; 
for  in  the  returns  the  state  of  these 
glands  is  passed  by  without  special 
notice. 

But  to  proceed.  It  appears  that  the 
mortality  is  greatest  from  scrofula 
before  puberty,  and  from  phthisis  after : 
that  scrofula  finds  most  of  its  victims 
among  males,  and  phthisis  among 
females.  Do  these  facts  prove  an  es- 
sential diflerence  between  the  two  dis- 
eases? Are  they  not  susceptible  of  a 
most  easy  explanation,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  identity  of  the  maladies  P 
We  know  well  that  the  localisation  of 
cancer  is  matly  influenced  by  age: 
we  know  that  some  parts  of  the  body 
are -more  frequently  affected  in  the 
male,  and  others  in  the  female :  that 
the  lips,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  ate 
destroyed  by  its  ravages  most  com- 
monly in  the  former;  while,  as  regaida 
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the  genital  organs,  the  retorns  sbew  an 
.enormoiitly  preponderating  majority 
against  m  latter.  But  no  one  has 
.ever  attempted  to  argue  that  tkerrfore 
tiie  diseases,  though  similar,  are  not 
identical ;  and  vet  I  verily  believe  as 
good  a  case  mignt  be  made  out  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other  of  these  proposi- 


The  varied  external  circumstances 
in  which  individuals  are  placed  at 
different  periods  of  their  hves,^the 

.  peculiar  morbific  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  —  and  the  special 
modifications  of  functional  activity 
and  organic  development  which  be- 
long to  the  two  sexes,  are,  I  apprehend, 
quite  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
observed  discrepancies.  And  the  same 
explanation  applies,  and  with  equal 
force,  to  the  relative  geographic  dis- 
tribution  of  scrofula  and  phthisis; — 
the  one  or  the  other  form  of  disease  is 
most  prevalent  in  certain  countries,  or 
in  certain  districts  of  the  same  country, 
as  a  conseq^ueuce  of  peculiar  exciting 
or  predisposmg  circumstances. 

Take,  bv  way  of  example,  two 
children  of  the  same  family,  both  in- 
heriting from  their  parents  a  radically 
defective  constitution.  The  one,  a 
boy,  is  sent  to  school,  and  engages 
with  his  companions  in  all  manner  of 
athletic  exercises.  He  receives  an 
injury  upon  his  knee,  inflammation 
follows,  and  the  latent  disease  thus 
roused  into  activity  becomes  fully  de- 
veloped, and  he  sinks  exhausted  by 
the  discharges,  and  the  constitutional 

.  irritation  from  his  scrofulous  joint. 
The  other,  a  girl,  is  not  exposed  to  the 
tame  sources  of  danger,  but,  confined 
much  to  the  house,  in  the  acquisition 
of,  so-called,  necessary  accomplish- 
ments, and  exposed  to  the  sudden 
alternations  of  temperature  unavoid- 

.  able  in  following  out  the  amusements 
of  fashionable  life,  —  her  lungs,  ill- 
defended,  because  she  does  not  wear 
sufficient  warm  clothing,  become  at 
last  affected,  and  she  dies  of  phthisis. 
Is  not  the  disease  identical  in  both, 
though  its  manifestations  are  different  P 
I  have,  at  this  present  moment,  a 
young  lad)r  under  my  care,  who  lost 
an  eider  sister  from  pulmonar^^ con- 
sumption. She  has  the  cicatrices  of 
scrofulous  abscesses  on  her  neck,  is 
affected  with  hip  disease,  and  has 
manifested  a  variety  of  other  symp- 
toms of  the  strumous  diathesis.     A 


brother,  exposed  to  peculiar  ioeid  is- 
fluences  in  a  warm  elimate,  was  the 
subject  of  ulceration  at  the  back  of  the 
throat,  and  caries  of  the  turbinated 
bones  of  the  nose,  »#l  the  result  of 
syphilis,  but  evidently  of  the  general 
constitutional  disease  received  from  his 
progenitors,  which  was  thus  called  into 
action,  because  the  appropriate  stimoloa 
was  applied.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  the 
identity  here  ? 

Another  argument,  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  may  ue  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  acknowledged  causes. 
In  both,  hereditary  transmission  is  the 
principal  channel  of  disease,  -—  the 
children  suffer  because  their  parents 
were  not  healthy.  But  both  may  be 
called  into  being  by  the  same  external 
agencies,  as  deficient  food  and  cloth- 
ing, —  damp,  unwholesome,  and  ill- 
ventilated  dwellings,  —  without  pre- 
viously existing  contamination.  Sub- 
ject children  to  such  deteriorating 
influences  as  these,  and  one  or  other  of 
the  results  we  are  considering  will,  in 
many  cases,  follow ;  but  whichi  believe 
no  man  could  aflirm. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  most 
consistent  with  a  sound  and  rational 
pathology,— most  in  accordance  with 
the  general  rules  that  gpide  us  in  onr 
reasonings  upon  morbid  actions,  and 
most  conducive  to   clear  views   and 

{>recision  of  practice, — to  regard  scrofn- 
oos  affections  of  external  parts,  and 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs,  as 
separate  manifestations  of  the  one 
same  constitutional  taint,  originating 
in  the  same  defect  of  organic  dements 
and  vital  energies,  and  to  be  guarded 
against,  or  treated  when  existing,  bjr 
the  same  means. 

What,  then,  are  those  means  P  la 
other  words,  What  should  be  the  pro- 
phylactic, and  what  the  curative,  treat- 
ment  of  these  very  common  and  fear- 
fully  destructive  siffections  ? 

I  cannot  profess  to  enter  folly  inti» 
this  very  large  subject;  —  a  volume,, 
rather  than  the  concluding  paragraphs 
of  a  communication  of  this  kind,  wonfd 
be  requisite  for  such  purpose.  I  must 
content  myself,  for  the  most  part,  witir 
^neralities,  merely  dwelling  more  par- 
ticularly on  one  or  two  remedies,  tD> 
which  attention  has  been  recently  mucb 
directed. 

The  disease  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
essentially  constitutional,  dependent 
upon  a  general  and  most  extensive 
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rTitistion  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the 
:  animal  bodv,  it  appears,  at  enoe,  abon- 
dantWi  eviaent,  that  our  treatment,  to 
lie  efieetive,  must  be  directed  to  the 
removal,  or,  at  least,  the  modification 
of  thii  abnormal  condition.  Local 
appliaiiceB  may  be  needed  to  combat 
local  injuries,  but  the  practitioner 
'  must  eter  bear  in  view  the  improve- 
;ment  of.  his  patient's  constitution  at 
large.  And,  as  one  of  the  most 
dfficient  means,  good,  nourishing,  easily 
digestible  food,  in  sufficient  quantity, 
is  imperatiyely  demanded,  for  without 
this  oar  best  e£R)rts  will  prove  abor- 
tive. And  if  at  any  time  this  be 
requisite,  it  is  most  especially  necessary 
in  youth,  when  the  whole  energies  of 
the  system  are  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  organs  of  the  body, 
•  and  when  there  is,  consequently,  a 
peculiar  want  of  healthy  and  com- 
pletely elaborated  blood.  A  regular 
supply  of  free,  pure  air,  is  scarcely  less 
important ;  nor  must  the  influence  of 
liffht  be  overlooked,  —  its  absence, 
-i^ich  experiment  has  shown  to  be  so 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  plants,  is  to 
-  tbie  full  as  hurtful  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Conjoined  with  these,  the  strict- 
est attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
state  of  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
.  and  whenever  they  appear  to  be  in  any 
.way  disordered  by  defect,  or  excess,  or 
altered  qualities,  this  condition  should 
claim  immediate  notice,  that,  the  cause 
being  discovered,  right  remedies  may 
.  be  applied,  and  the  ill  effects  prevented 
or  removed. 

Measures  such  as  these,  varied  from 
time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require, 
.  but  steadilv  and  systematically  em- 
ploved,  with  a  full  perception  of  the 
end  to  be  attained,  and  a  constant 
nndeviating  aiming  at  that  end,  will 
ofiten  prove  effectual,  and  the  evil  day 
be  averted  or  postponed.  But,  unhap- 
pily, they  too  often  fisdl ;  the  natural 
proclivity  to  disease  is  too  strong  for 
oar  restraining  appliances,  and  the 
lungs  show  symptoms  of  disease.  Our 
treatment  must  now  be  modified  by  the 
peculiarities  of  each  case. 

If  the  disease  assume  the  inflamma- 
tory form,  the  means  to  be  employed 
must  be  such  as  are  calculated  to 
reduce  that  state,  and  bring  back  the 
parts  to  their  natural  quiescence ;  we 
most  act  upon  strictly  antiphlogistic 
principles.  But  in  doing  this  we  are 
encompassed    by    many    difficulties. 


Heroic  activity  may  brinff  about  the 
very  evils  we  dread,  by  irretrievably 
crushing  the  vital  energies ;  too  great 
timidity  may  leave  the  morbid  pro-> 
cesses  to  run  their  course  unchecked 
and  fatally.  It  requires  a  nice  hand 
to  hold  the  helm  steadily,  and  avoid 
Chary bdis  while  steering  clear  of 
Scylla.  It  is  evident  that  inflammation 
must  be  subdued,  but  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  safety  of  our  patient 
depends  upon  our  not  depressing  him 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessarv- 
He  has  a  constitution  naturally  weak, 
and  now  more  than  ever  susceptible  of 
debilitating  influences.  If  we  lower 
him  beyond  a  certain  point,  there  will 
be  no  strength  to  rally ;  and  though 
the  activity  of  the  diseased  action  maj 
be  checked,  we  shall  only  exchange  it 
for  an  eoually  dangerous  and  chronic 
form.  1  should,  therefore,  be  very 
cautious  in  the  employment  of  general 
blood-letting,  opening  a  vein  only 
when  such  a  measure  appeared  abso- 
lutely unavoidable ;  and  by  no  means 
carryinff  the  evacuation  to  such  lengths 
as  might  be  warrantable  in  other 
subjects.  In  my  own  practice,  local 
depletion,  blisters,  and  antimony,  or 
mercury*,  as  occasion  might  demand, 
have  been  the  means  most  generally 
employed,  and  with  most  satisfac- 
tion. I  feel  confident  that  more  mis- 
chief has  been  done  by  too  great 
activity  than  b^r  undue  sunineness, 
though  both  are  injurious  alixe  to  the 
sufferer  himself  and  to  the  credit  of  his 
physician. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  nor  yet  the 
most   common   aspect    under   which 

fhthisis  presents  itself  to  our  notice. 
t  appears  far  more  usually  as  an  in- 
sidious, lurking  enemy,  that  invades 
the  strongholds  of  life  with  little  warn- 
ing of  its  formidable  presence.  The 
patient  grows  thin,  he  does  not  know 
whj  I  he  is  incapable  of  exertions 
which  were  formerly  so  easily  per- 
formed as  to  be  unnoticed;  or  his 
breath  fails  him  when  walking  tip 
rising  ground ;  or  he  is  troubled  with 
a  short,  dry,  hacking  ooagh,  of  which 
he  cannot  ^et  rid.  And  all  this  has 
come  insensibly  on,  or  he  refers  to  a 
cold   which    never   fairly   left   him. 


*  I  sboidd  give  mercury  to  affect  the  month 
only  in  cmcs  of  pneumonia,  oocnrrinr  in  a  acro- 
ftiloaa  aobject,  and  Uierefore  liable  to  run  into 
tntiercular  disease.  In  pure  acute  phthisis  there 
uaaggnat  dang^  in  inch  a  line  of  treatment. 
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Manf  cases  of  this  kind  farnish  no 
decisive  information  npon  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  the  tubercles 
"being  too  few  in  nnmber,  too  small,  or 
too  widely  disseminated,  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  normal  characters 
of  either  the  stroke-  or  the  breath- 
sound.  They  are  essentially  latent 
AS  far  as  our  perceptions  are  concerned, 
and  the  causes  of  the  effects  we  see 
must  be  arrived  at  by  a  menial  process, 
«nd  by  that  alone. 

In  other  cases,  again,  we  have  the 
invaluable  aid  of  cognisable  signs— 
comparative  dulness  over  some  part  of 
the  lung ;  harsh,  or  deficient,  or  irre- 
gular respiration ;  abnormal  resonance 
,of  voice,  or  undue  prolon^tion  of  the 
expiratory  sound — all  evidencing  the 
same  fact,  that  the  organs  we  are  ex- 
amining are  not  throughout  of  their 
proper  spongy  permeable  character. 
But  even  here  tne  general  symptoms 
are  of  the  most  vital  importance ;  for 
the  stethoscope,  while  telling  us  these 
physical  truths,  leaves  untold  what  the 
special  cause  of  this  unnatural  state 
may  be.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
impress  this  upon  my  readers,  because 
I  feel  confident  that  more  discredit  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  priceless  aid  to 
diagnosis  by  the  dogmatism  of  un- 
tutored enthusiasts,  than  by  all  the 
opposition  of  the  most  blinded  seep- 
tics ;  that  the  real  enemies  of  ausculta- 
tion are  the  men  who  reject  the  con- 
sideration of  everything  which  is  not 
to  be  revealed  by  the  object  of  their 
worship. 

[To  be  continaed]. 

THE  J5COTCH  EPIDEMIC  FEVER 
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Bt  John  Richard  Wardell,  M.D.  Ed. 

IsXt  Preaidoit  of  the  Royil  Pfay«ictl  and 

Hnnterian  Medical  Societies, 

Edinborj^b ;  &c.  ftc. 

[Continuedyfrom  page  203.] 

5th1y,  Thb  TBSATMBNT.^Numerous 
as  have  been  the  doctrines  from  time 
to  time  advanced  relative  to  the  tme 
nature  of  febrile  diseases,  such  have 
scarcely  been  more  various  and  oppo- 
site than  the  modes  of  treatment 
Jeeommended.  According  to  the  par- 
ticular pathological  theories  entertained 
are  in  some  degree  determined  the  kind 
of  remedial  agents  to  be  employed,  and 


thus  it  is  that  philosophical  in^uiren 
who  have  differed  in  their  opmions 
respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of  the 
disease,  have  been  led  to  the  adoption  of 
curative  measures  which  in  their  nature 
and  action  are  highly  opposed;    and 
hence  have  been  espoused  two  principal 
modes  of  cure,  which,  though  modified 
according  to  the  suitableness  of  existent 
circumstances,  are  the  cardinal  means 
whereby  the  affection  is  treated,  vis. 
the  depletive  and  stimulative  methods. 
It  is  tne  want  of  decisive  proof,  and 
the  need  of  demonstrative  &et8,  which 
prevent   the  establishment  of  an  un- 
equivocal line    of  practice ;    and  so 
long    as    the    amlnguity     that    ob- 
scures  the   radical  pathology  exists, 
will  there  be  the  propounders  of  novel 
notions,  and  fresh  examples  of  practice 
occasionally  entertained  in  the  ratia 
medendi.    One  physician  will  aflfirai 
that  the  prostration  is  wholly  dependent 
upon    local     congestion,    and   conse- 
quently impairment  of  the  function  of 
some  organ  or  organs  —especially  those 
termed  vital,  and  hence  has  recourse 
to  the  lancet    I>r.  Armstrong  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  was  an    urgent 
supporter  of  this  theory,  and  his  Mid- 
ness  in  the  vindication  of  it  won  for 
its  zealous  advocate  the  highest  pro- 
fessional renown;  but  time,  however, 
frequently  the  gradual  but  true  exposer 
of  human  fellactes,  dispelled  the  illnsioa, 
and  at  the  latter  end  of  his  practice  be 
became  as  imbecile  in  his  tieatment  of 
fever,  as  he  had  before  been  daring  and 
energetic.    Another  will  say  that  the 
prostration  is  produced  by  some  occult 
impression  made  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem^-that  the  loss  of  equilibrium  in 
the  circulation  is  owing  to  the  im- 
pairment of  nervous  power,  and  that 
unless  nature  be  assisted  in  her  conflict 
with  the  morbid  agent,  there  would  be 
a  danger  of  her  failing  in  the  strife— 
therefore  wine  is  liberally  prescribed ; 
a   third,  whose   numerical  recoveries 
are  perhaps  well  nij^h  as  great,  pursues 
a  middle  course,  or  it  may  be  observes  a 
plan  which  from  its  s  mplicitv  and  ap- 
parent inefficacy  seems  quite  incapable 
of  making  any  decided  influence  upoa 
the  progress  of  the  malady.     These 
statements,  although  they  appear  to 
reflect  discredit  upon  the  art,  and  shew 
our  notions  respecting  the  real  native 
of  the  affection  not  to  be  precise  and 
conclusive,  are  nevertheless  true,  as 
must  be  conceded  by  all  those  whose 
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opportunities  in  the  tveatment  of  fever, 
and  ac<juaintance  with  it slitentare,  h  ave 
1)een  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  judge. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
all  writers  of  eminence  are  liable  to 
cling  to  entertained  hypotheses,  and 
are  seldDm  altogether  unbiassed  in  their 

Statements,  so  that  some  slight  de- 
notions  should  be  made  for  partiality 
and  preconceived  opinion,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that  a  rational 
treatment  of  fever,  when  founded  upon 
the  true  principles  of  science  and  ex- 
tensive experience,  can  do  much  in  con- 
ducting the  malady  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination. To  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  any  particular  iorm,is  false  reasoning, 
nor  in  anywise  based  upon  philosophical 
inference,  because  it  often  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  modify  our  measures 
according  to  exceptional'circumstances 
and  unforeseen  exigencies.  Mere 
practical  men  and  symptomatic  treaters 
err  by  not  anticipating  the  changes  in 
the  train  of  events  which  we  Know 
from  previous  observation  are  liable  to 
follow,  whilst  the  unpractised  theorist 
is  too  often  disappointed  by  his  hypo- 
thetical notions  being  refuted  by  de- 
monstrative facts.  If  these  days  of 
fashion  and  fancy  in  the  cure  of  diseases 
have  given  to  the  world  systems,  which, 
arguing  from  all  hitherto  formed  ideas 
and  experience,  appear  but  incongruous 
vagaries,  their  very  refutation,  and  the 
discussion  to  which  they  have  imme- 
diately and  indirectly  given  rise,  have 
certainly  had  the  happy  effect  of  in- 
con  trovertibly  proving  that  we  have 
with  too  much  prejudice  been  wedded 
to  long,  received  not  ions — notions  which 
are  sweepingly  embraced,  not  from 
conviction  of  their  truth,  so  much  as 
from  the  warrant  of  precedence  and 
the  recommendation  of  ancient  usage : 
aneh  have  also  exemplified,  that  too 
implicit  H  reliance  has  in  recent  times 
been  placed  upon  the  virtues  of  medi- 
cines alone,  and  not  sufficient  im- 
portance ascribed  to  regimenal  rules — 
that  active  interference  is  not  only  often 
of  no  avail,  but  positively  injurious — 
that  the  power  of  hope  and  confidence 
are  not  a  little  beneficial — and  that  the 
unaided  efforts  of  nature  can  of  them- 
•elves  frequently  work  out  their  salu- 
tary operations.  In  so  far,  then,  the 
innovations  which  an  age  avaricious  of 
novelty  has  admitted,  have  been  of  some 
service  in  bidding  us  to  impartially  en- 
quire ;  and  thus  it  may  be,  that  the  pro- 


mulgation of  error  may  have  with  it» 
leven  elicited  some  issues  of  truth. 
Whatever  may  by  the  physician  be 
deemed  the  most  approved  general 
principle  of  practice,  every  case,  from 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient,  the 
kind  of  complication  and  its  decree  of 
intensity,  the  previous  state  of  nealth 
and  habits  of  the  individual,  the  external 
influences  to  which  he  is  exposed,  to- 
pether  with  other  considerations,  must 
indicate  certain  other  modifications  in 
the  remedies  administered,  whilst  that 
nice  discrimination  in  the  detection  of 
local  affections  when  in  their  incipient 
state  is  of  essential  importance.  When 
inflammatory  complications  arise  they 
must  of  course  be  treated  upon  those 
general  and  acknowledged  principled 
pursued  in  phlegmasia!  diseases,  out 
always  at  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  vital  power ;  for  it  must  ever  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  system  has  to  contend 
with  a  primary  depressing  influence 
aarising  from  the  noxious  agent  which 
it  has  contracted,  since  the  abstraction 
of  blood  should  never  be  carried  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  requisite,  and  such 
remedies  as  are  likely  to  supply  the 

Elace  of  bloodletting  should  sedulously 
e  employed.  On  the  continent,  and 
especially  in  Italy,  the  emetic  tartar 
has  with  this  view  been  much  extolled* 
During  the  stage  of  high  vascular  ex- 
citement there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
often  being  highly  serviceable,  yet  in  my 
own  humble  opinion  there  are  certain 
disadvantages  connected  with  this  drug 
which  forbid  its  very  general  exhibition; 
as  in  the  very  young ;  in  those  far  ad- 
vanced in  life ;  where  the  type  of  the 
fever  inclines  to  the  adynamic  form^ 
where  the  vascular  excitement  is  not 
very  marked,  &c.,  and  also  on  account 
of  its  proneness  to  excite  irritation  in 
the  digestive  mucous  surface,  and  thua 
laying  the  foundation  of  ulcerative 
lesion,  a  condition  so  frequently  present 
in  typhus.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, this  remedy  along  with  others 
may  avert  the  necessity  for  active  de- 
pletion, ft  has  before  been  stated  that 
two  epidemics  are  never  observed 
exactly  alike,  and  it  may  also  be  added 
that  visitations  occurring  even  but  a 
very  short  time  of  each  oQier  may  be  of 
very  dissimilar  types,  or  even  in  the 
same  locality  simultaneously  exist  which 
are  manifestly  different  in  their  nature* 
as  exemplified  in  the  £act  of  the  seven 
days'  fever  and  the  ordinary  typhus^ 
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being  present  in  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land at  one  period.    Hence,  there  being 
such  differences  in  the  nature  of  febrile 
attacks,  it  is  conclusive  that  the  treat- 
ment found  highly  serviceable  in  one 
form  might  in  another  be  far  less  suc- 
cessful, and  thus  it  becomes  manifestly 
important  to  carefully  study  the  par- 
ticular characteristics  of  the  disease, 
ascertaining  by  cautious  measures  what 
remedies    are    effective    or    hurtful. 
Sydenham  and  the  old^r  authors  were 
fhlly  impressed  with  this  truth,  and 
paid  the  greatest  attention  to  what 
they  termed  the  juvantia  and  Icedefttia, 
There  is  no  dispute  that  the  fevers 
common  to  the  British  Islands  have 
during  the  last  thirty  years  become 
altered  in  their  type, — that  is,  they  are 
now  of  a  less  sthenic  and  more  of  the  as- 
thenic nature,— consequently  demand- 
ing a  line  of  treatment  inclining  more 
to  the  stimulative  than  the  depletive 
order.    Perhaps  this  change  is  more 
obvious  in  urban  communities  than  in 
the  rural  districts,  owing  to  the  more 
numerous    debilitating  causes  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter,  which  of 
course  would  generate,  in  the  class  of 
individuals  amongst  which  the  fever 
soread,  a  proclivity  to  the  ad]^namic 
character.    It  is  always  expedient  to 
narrowly  watch  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  guarding  ac^inst  unlooked-for 
svmptoms,  and  rendering  assistance  to 
tne  efforts  of  nature  when  she  seems 
nneaual  to  the  task,  when  we  become 
deciaed  in  what  such  efforts  consist, 
for  when  once  the  disease  has  fairly 
commenced  we  cannot  hope  to  cure, 
although  we  may  guide  it.*    The  Cul- 
lenian  aphorism  to  obviate  the    ten- 
dency to  deatht  is  an  axiom  ever  to  be 
remembered,  and  all  our  views  have 
reference  to  that  great  truth  which 
science    and    right    reasoning    have 
established :  so  that,  in  the  language 
of  Tacitus,  it  might  be  said 

*<  Ad  ntilitatein  vitB  omnia  concilia  nostra 
dirigenda  rant." 

The  patients  on  admission,  if  not  too 
far  advanced  in  the  disease,  or  when 
there  were  positive  contra-indications, 
were  ordered  a  warm  bath,  which  had 
the  two-fold  advantage  of  tending  to 
restore  the  cutaneous  circulation  and 
rendering  the  patient  clean  and  com- 
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fortable  ;  nor  was  the  latter  of  slight 
importance,  seeing  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  patients  were  from  the  most 
sr^uallid  and  filthy  parts  of  the  city, 
with  whom  personal  cleanliness  was 
very  imperfectly  observed. 

a.  Bloodletting, — It  is  evident  from 
the  ancient  writers,  that  the  abstraction 
of  blood  in  febrile  diseases  has  been 
practised  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
and  on  the  revival  of  letters  this  remedy 
was  employed  according  to  the  views 
of  the  ancients,  to  whose  opinions  the 
physicians  of  the  middle  ages  looked 
with  implicit  belief,  and  regarded  with 
reveren  tial  respect.    The  older  authors 
considered  bloodletting   of  utilitv  in 
subduing  the  tumultuous  action  of  the 
circulation,  and  thus  arresting  an  undue 
determination  to  the  vital  organs.  The 
philosophic  minds  of  Svdenham,  Hoff- 
man, and  Boerhaave,  snewed  that  the 
timidity  of  their  predecessors,  who  were 
less  bold  in  their  practice, was  unfound- 
ed,  and  advocated  a  more  extensive 
use  of  the  lancet.   The  Cullenians,  has* 
ing  their  practice  upon  a  theory  difierent 
to  that  ot  Sydenham  and  his  disciples, 
did  not  carry  out  blood-letting  in  the 
same  heroic  manner,  but  used  it  more 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Ovidian maxim,  "in 
medio    tutissimus    ibis";    they  bled, 
but  with  greater  caution,  and  the  notions 
of  Gillkrest  since  his  time  have  had  an 
influence  in  modifying  the  practice ;  he 
stoutly  insisted  upon  the  mischief  which 
might    be  done  by  injudiciously  ab- 
stracting blood  in  fever,  and  strongly 
impressed  the  consideration  of  debility 
ana  putridity.    Huxham  and  Pringle 
also  advocated  the  same,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  a  peculiar  debility,  which  was 
long  after  entertained,  undoubtedly  im- 
bued the  mind  of  Cullen  with  that  doc- 
trine which  has  ever  since  exerted  no 
slip^ht  influence  on  the  treatment  of 
this  affection.    From  the  time  of  that 
great  systematic  writer,  amongst  the 
warmest   advocates    of    blood-letting 
have  been  Armstrong,  Clutterbuck,  and 
Welsh.    That  its  proper  employment 
in  particular  types  and  under  certain 
circumstances  is  of  inestimable  benefit 
none    can     dispute,    and     that     its 
indiscriminate  use  has  produced  more 
disastrous  results  than  anv  other  re- 
medy in  fever,  must  at  once  be  acknow- 
ledged.   It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
physician  meets  with  cases  beset  with 
perplexing*  difficulties,  and  where  the 
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most  deliberateand  nicest  jadg^ment  are 
demanded — when  excitement  is j>a88ing 
on  into  debility,  when  determmations 
of  Lblood  in  the  vital  organs  are  pro- 
ducine  additional  prostration,  in  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  very  young, — ^where 
there  has  been  other  disease,  the 
previous  habits  of  intemperance,  &c. : 
It  is  in  such  instances  where  correct 
reasoning  is  of  paramount  importance, 
and  where  precipitancy  of  action  and 
imprudent  boldness  are  as  liable  to  lead 
into  error  as  to  conduct  to  success.  To 
moderate  excessive  vascular  action  is 
undoubtedly  correct ;  it  often  happens, 
however,  that  this  stage  has  passed  its 
acme  before  the  physician  is  called 
in,  and  sometimes  the  excitement  of  the 
circulation  is  never  very  marked. 
During  the  state  of  high  vascular  ac- 
tion, we  may  bleed  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  before  or  after  such  state, 
periods  when  it  would  be  attended  with 
less  benefit  if  not  with  positive  harm. 
When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  quick 
and  forcible,  the  skin  hot,  eyes  suffused, 
breathing  full  and  deep,  excretions 
suppressed  and  animal  functions  unin- 
terrupted, we  may  with  advantage  bleed, 
for  it  is  in  this  stage  blood  by  being 
sent  to  the  visceral  organs,  founds  the 
commencement  of  positive  lesion ;  hence 
the  best  time  for  abstracting  blood  is 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  disease,  as  the 
prevention  of  complication  is  more 
under  our  power  than  its  cure.  The 
vant  of  a  proper  consideration  of  this 
£ict  has  led  to  the  grossest  errors,  and 
those  who  bleed  at  all  times  during  the 
fever  are  ever  unsuccessful  in  their 
practice.  If  good  be  done  by  means  of 
the  lancet,  one  or  two  bleedings  will 
generally  suffice.  Hildebrand  recom- 
mends moderate  venesections  and  re- 
|>eated ;  but  at  the  outset  of  the  affec- 
tion, when  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong, 
it  is  decidedly  better  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  heart's  action,  and 
subsequently  use  the  other  auxiliaries 
in  subduing  the  pulse.  When  the 
epidemic  is  particularly  prone  to  give 
rise  to  inflammatory  complications, 
general  depletions  can  be  employed 
more  energetically,  and  it  has  been 
from  the  success  which  has  followed 
free  bloodlettings  in  the  sthenic  type 
that  physicians  have  been  led  to  over- 
rate the  efficacy  of  the  measure :  here, 
as  insisted,  it  is  always  desirable  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 


prevailing  distemper.  Large  blood- 
lettings nave  by  some  been  recom- 
mended solely  with  the  view  to  abruptly 
check  the  fever  in  its  course,  before  the 
reaction  has  fully  and  fairly  become 
developed.  This  cutting  short  of  the 
disease  is  very  questionable* ;  we  are 
aware,  however,  that  by  making  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  pulse  a 
copious  perspiration  will  sometimes 
succeed,  tne  l>owels  and  kidneys  be 
acted  upon,  and  thus  after  such  excre- 
tions have  become  excessive,  the  patient 
will  sometimes  at  once*  be  restored  to 
health, — as  if  nature  had  become  re- 
lieved, and  the  noxious  agent  expelled 
or  rendered  inert  by  sucn  increase  of 
excretional  action.  Speaking  from 
personal  experience  I  have  great  reason 
to  believe  that  such  does  occasionally 
occur.  When  physicians'  resident  as- 
sistant in  the  Edinburgh  hospitals,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  once,  if 
not  twice,  the  fever  was  averted  in  my 
own  person  by  the  induction  of  a  very 
powerful  diaphoresis  before  the  re- 
active sta^e  commenced,  and  as  soon 
as  the  initiatory  symptoms  of  chil- 
liness and  languor  were  experienced. 
Such  instances  were  very  rare,  and  I 
do  not  remember  any  case,  where  spon- 
taneous reaction  had  taken  place,  of 
the  disease  being  arrested  in  its  course. 
This  tumult  of  the  circulation  appears 
to  multiply  and  develope  the  noxious 
agent  in  the  blood,  and  to  convey  it 
with  greater  force  and  frequency 
through  every  tissue  of  the  bodv.  The 
effect  which  the  abstraction  of  blood 
has  in  fever  is  sometimes  marked,  and 
continues  (especially  when  the  secre- 
tions are  increased),  but,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  often  of  brief  duration,  and 
when  a  large  bleeding  has  been  em- 
ployed it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  heart's  action  to  re-assume  its  for- 
mer power  and  quickness  in  a  short 
time, — alactnot uncommonly  witnessed 
in  the  seven  days'  fever;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  a  high  and  bounding  pulse 
has  been  subdued,  and  does  not  regain 
its  wonted  height,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  treatment  was  indicated,  and 
especially  when  frqm  being  quick^ 
sharp,  and  strong,  it  becomes  softer, 
slower,  and  fuller;  with  such  a  change 
as  this  the  skin  will  be  more  moist,  the 
tongue  less  dry,  nor  the  thirst  so  ur- 

*  Copland  expre«aet  the  same  opinion. 
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sent.  It  baa  already  been  stated  that 
Uie  pulse  in  tbe  seven  days'  fever 
would  assume  a  degree  of  frequency 
so  high,  without  there  being  any  a{>- 
prehensions  of  danger,  which  rendered 
this  one  of  the  many  distinguishing 
peculiarities  of  the  distemper,  nor  was 
blood-letting  in  any  particular  manner 
employed  on  account  of  such  excessive 
vascular  action;  experience  in  the 
disease  proving  that  this  unwonted 
impetuosity  in  the  circulation  did  not, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  com- 
mensurately  give  rise  to  organic  lesion, 
— another  fact  impressing  us  with  the 
desirableness  of  studying  the  particu- 
lar tvpe ;  and  not  only  should  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  fever, 
it  is  repeated,  but  also  the  individuals 
under  our  care.  The  lower  orders  of 
the  inhabitants  of  larse  cities  are  far 
more  liable  than  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  to  present  the  adynamic 
form — and  hence  the  treatment  varies. 
In  the  Edinburgh  hospitals,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  tables  which  have  been 
given,  a  great  majority  of  the  patients 
were  from  the  wynds,  closes,  and  pent- 
up  streets  in  the  Old  Town  and  Leith ; 
the  emaciated  and  pale-faced  denizens 
inhabiting  which  places  are  of  too 
squalid  and  over  attenuated  frames  to 
indicate  energetic  depletive  measures, 
^hen  the  fever  is  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  even  such  individuals  will  bear 
more  abstraction  of  blood  than  might 
be  supposed.  Country  patients,  from 
living  in  a  purer  air,  being  better 
fed,  less  given  to  intemperance,  and 
other  excesses,  their  more  plethoric 
and  fibrous  habits,  better  consti- 
tutions, &c.  are  far  more  eligible 
for  blood-letting;  a  truth  generally 
acknowledged,  and  which  my  own 
opportunities  of  observation  have 
supplied  abundant  proofs.  The  most 
imiK)rtant  questions  respecting  blood- 
letting in  tnis  disease  are  manifestly 
these  : — viz.  does  the  debility,  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  feature  in  fever,  proceed 
primarily  from  excess  of  action  in  the 
circulating  system,  and  such  excess  of 
action  give  nst  to  congestion  and  in- 
flammation in  certain  of  the  vital 
organs,  and  thus  affect  the  orpnic 
nervous  influence  proper  to  such  or- 
gans ;  or,  is  it  dependent  upon  some  re- 
moter and  more  occult  effect  produced 
in  the  solids,  from  a  preceding  depres- 
sive influence  exertea  on  the  nervous 
system  P  would  lessening  the  current 


of  the  circulation  always  tend  to  avert 
the  evils  of  local  determinations  P  how 
long  may  recourse  to  the  lancet  be 
had  after  the  vascular  excitement  has 
reached  its  maximum?  and  what  are 
the  decisive  symptoms  and  conditions 
which  .lead  us  to  rely  upon  other  ex- 
pedients, and  constitute  the  preludes 
to  more  manifest  indications  of  graver 
changjes  ?  These  points  are  not  satis- 
factorily established.  If  the  proneness 
to  local  engorgement  were  solely  owing 
to  excited  vascular  action,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  ought  then  to  be  marked 
by  more  of  that  certainty  and  success 
which  follows  its  employment  in  the 
phlegmasia.  It  seems  pretty  evid^it 
that,  although  an  overloaded  state  of 
the  visceral  organs  must  necessarily 
contribute  very  materially  to  the 
general  debility,  yet  another  and  pri- 
mary cause  is  that  of  a  morbid  impres- 
sion being  made  upon  the  brain,  Kpinal 
marrow,  and  organic  nerves, — adoctrine 
which,  in  our  practice,  should  never 
be  overlooked.  It  must  hence  appear 
undeniable  that  much  caution  should 
ever  be  given  to  the  employment  of 
this  remedy  in  fever,  more  especially 
when  had  recourse  to  at  an  aavanced 
staee  of  the  disease,  for  if  improperly 
and  adventurously  used,  the  most 
serious  results  may  accrue,  whilst,  oa 
the  other  hand,  a  remedy  so  potent 
and  often  efficacious  where  it  is  indi- 
cated should  be  ever  employed,  so  that 
it  might  be  said  in  the  words  of  Lu- 
cretius,— 

Jndicio  perpende,  ct  si  tibi  Ten  videtor 
Dede  nuums;  aat  ti  fUsa  est  aocingere  contnu 

pro  be  contiiuied.] 


MMWhXnriA  TRAP* 

A  PATBmr  hts  lately  been  taken  out  for  an 
apparaios,  which  is  itatsd  to  be  capable  of 
entirely  preventiog  tbe  escape  of  noiioss 
effluvia  from  drains,  ftc.  Its  advantages, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  patentee, 
are,  that  its  action  cannot  be  affected  by 
stones  or  mbbish  passing  through  the 
grating ;  that  it  can  scarcely  be  put  out  of 
repair,  and  that  it  cannot  be  stopped  by  ice. 
It  is  also  extremely  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  by  no  means  expensive.  The 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London  have  caused  several  of  these  appa- 
ratuses to  be  put  down  in  various  pazts  of 
the  metropolis. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPT.  10,  1847. 

Wb  inserted  in  a  recent  number*  of 
this  jonmal,  a  letter  from  a  General 
Pnctitioner,  containing  a  very  reason- 
able suggestion  respecting  the  institu- 
tion of  honorary  degrees  in  medicine. 
The  writer,  a  medical  practitioner  of 
forty  years'  standing,  represents  him- 
self as  desirous  of  taking  a  higher  status 
in  the  profession ;  but  he  finds  that  he 
la  completely  debarred  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians. He  feela  what  every  man  in  his 
position  would  naturally  feel,  that  he 
cannot  again  go  to  school  and  submit 
to  an  examination  with  the  chance  of 
not  6ncceeding,^<a  risk  which  most 
men  who  had  been  long  engaged  in 
successful  practice,  would  certainly 
hesitate  to  encounter.  We  are  no  ad- 
vocates for  lowering  the  position  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  or  for  mak- 
ing admission  into  the  Licentiateship 
too  easy ;  but  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
there  is  here  an  opening  by  which  one 
of  the  grievanoes  of  which  the  profes- 
sion has  long  complained,  might  be 
removed  with  credit  and  honour  to  the 
College.  The  former  exclusiveness  of 
this  Institution  led  to  the  general  intro- 
dnetion  of  foreign  degrees,  and  drove 
to  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  small 
Scotch  orContinental  Universities,  those 
English  medical  practitioners  who  de- 
sired to  append  to  their  names,  the  title 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Hence  the  con. 
fusion  that  has  arisen,  and  the  difficulty 
which  still  exists,of  suppressing  the  sale 
of  foreign  diplomas.  There  is  no  want 
of  a  precedent  for  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  here  suggested.  The  University 
of  New  York  is  in  the  habit  of  confer- 

*  Aug.  90,  p.  849. 


ring  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  annually  on  four  individuals 
residing  within  the  Stale,  who  are  of 
mature  age  and  of  good  local  reputa- 
tion as  practitioners.  This  is  both  a 
reasonable  and  a  just  provision;  for 
what  can  be  more  preposterous  than 
the  plan  of  placing  on  the  same  footing, 
two  individuals,— one  who  is  a  complete 
novice  in  the  profession,  and  another 
who  has  grown  grey  in  the  practice  of 
it!  Even  the  appointed  examiners 
may  have  been  in  their  pupilage,  when 
the  experienced  claimant  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  diploma !  We  do  not  know 
that  we  can  more  strongly  put  the  case 
than  in  the  words  of  the  correspondent 
who  has  addressed  us  on  this  subject. 
"  Surely  a  general  practitioner  who  has 
been  engaged  for  thirty  years  in  eom- 
battng  disease,  who  has  met  in  consul- 
tation with  numbers,  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  popular  physicians,  who  has 
maintained  a  good  character  with  his 
medical  brethren  residing  in  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  who  has  ae- 
quired  a  certain  property  the  result  of 
his  successful  labours,  would  make  as 
good  a  practical  physician,  as  though 
he  possessed  all  the  literature  of  the 
schools." 

But  it  may  be  said,  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  has  made  a  distinction 
between  the  novice  of  26  and  the  prac- 
titioner of  60.  Let  us  consider  in  what 
this  difference  consists,  and  whether  it 
meets  the  case  before  us.  The  Rega-> 
lations  inform  us  that-— 

"  Candidates  who  have  already  been 
engaged  in  practice,  and  have  attained 
the  age  of  forty  years,  but  have  not 
passed  through  the  complete  course  of 
study  above  described,  may  be  admitted 
to  examination  upon  presenting  to  the 
Censor's  Board  such  testimonials  of 
character,  general  and  professional,  as 
shall  be  satis&ctory  to  the  College." 

There  are  three  examinations  through 
which  the  candidate  must  pass;  and 
these  are  held  at  separate  meetings  of 
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the  Censor's  Board.     The  vivA  voe* 
\Mct  of  each  is  carried  on  in  Latin,  ex- 
cept when  the  Board  deems  it  expe- 
dient to  pat  questions  in  English,  and 
permits  answers  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  Uinguage.    Thus,  then,  it  will  be 
perceived  the  only  concession  made  to 
veteran  practitioners  is,  that  they  fii«y 
he  admitted  to  examination!    The  fact 
of  their  having  been  engaged  in  prac- 
tice,  and  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  merely  renders  it  unnecessary 
for  them  to  produce  aU  the  certificates 
which  would  be  required  of  the  younger 
candidates.    Such  a  rule  is  couched  in 
the  most  exclusive  spirit ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  justifies  the 
loud  complaints  which  have  been  made 
against  the  CoUege.     Let  ns  put  the 
case,  that  a  man  commences  general 
practice  with  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  the  certificate 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Society,— that  he 
has  devoted  thirty  or  forty  years  to  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,— that  he  has 
always  maintained  an  upright  charac- 
ter, and  has  deservedly  attained  in 
public  opinion,  a  degree  of  success 
which  many  Licentiates  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  might  envy; -or  that,  in 
addition  to  long  and  successful  practice, 
he  has  contributed  largely  and  usefully 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession :— he 
is  desirous  of  acquiring  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  College,  is  informed  that  if 
he  will  bring  satisfiictory  testimonials 
of  character,  general  and  professional, 
and  will  undergo  three  separate  exami- 
nations on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
the  Physical  Sciences,  Diseases  and 
their  treatment,  he  may  possibly,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  Censor's 
Board,  have  the  diploma  conferred  on 
him !    Is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
so  situated,  will  again  go  through  the 
routine  of  study  at  the  hospitals,  or  be 
ground  for  an  examination  ?    And  can 
an  examination  furnish  any  better  test 


of  professional  ability,  than  his  merito- 
riously acquired  position  in  public  and 
professional  estimation  ?  Such  ques- 
tions need  no  answer  from  us ;  and  it  is 
certainly  any  thing  but  creditable  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  that 
it  should  thus  arrogantly  exclude  from 
its  degrees,  men  who  are  in  every  sense 
deserving  of  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Me- 
dicine ! 

The  College  takes  credit  to  itself 
that  it  has  broken  through  the  bar- 
rier of  University  privilege,  and  that 
it  now  admits,  as  licentiates  by  ex- 
amination, all  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
both  general  and  professional,  and  can 
prove  their  qualifications  by  adducing 
proper  testimonials.  The  question^ 
however,  is^Why  should  such  indi- 
viduals have  ever  been  excluded  from 
examination  P^We  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  supply  a  reasonable  or  jus- 
tifiable answer  We  know  of  none 
except  that  which  is  based  on  the  aa* 
sumption  that  no  one  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  qualified  to  become  a 
phytician  unless  he  had  had  a  Univer- 
sity education  !  We  cannot  say  that 
the  terms  of  self-approval,  in  which 
this  change  in  the  mode  of  electing 
licentiates  has  been  announced  by 
the  College,  are  at  all  justified  by 
the  circumstances.  These  restrictive 
regulations  had  been  retained  too  long; 
and  it  is  this  which  has  led  to  the  in- 
undation of  the  profession  with  sham 
diplomas  from  a  number  of  petty  Uni- 
versities, and  the  creation  of  illegal 
Doctors  of  Medicine  mque  ad  naueeam. 
It  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  spu- 
rious possessor  of  the  title.  In  re- 
ference to  this  alteration  of  electing 
licentiates  who  proved  themselves  to 
be  men  of  ability,  although  they  had 
not  breathed  the  air  of  a  University^, 
the  College  states,  that  **  it  has  en- 
deavoured, fairly,  to  look  at  that  which 
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is  mhttaniuil  rather  than  at  that  which 
ia  nominai  in  all  that  concerns  the 
qnalificatidns  of  ita  members.  It  has 
resolved  to  estimate  all  testimonialsi 
whether  presented  as  certificates,  di- 
plomas, or  degrees,  strictly  with  re- 
ference to  their  value,  and  to  measure 
them  by  this  standard  alone,  as  parts 
of  the  previons  qualifications  of  can- 
didates, which  are  to  be  verified  in 
their  examinations."  We  are  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  this  statement 
with  the  mode  of  dealing  with  prac- 
titioners above  40  years  of  age.  If 
a  man  has  notoriously  obtained  a  good 
status  in  his  profes8ion,«*is  it  not  a 
preference  of  the  nominai  to  the  ncft- 
sianiialf  to  compel  him  to  go  through 
an  examination  like  one  who  is  only 
about  to  commence  practice  ?  In  our 
Tiew  it  is  a  complete  abandonment 
of  what  is  substantial,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  technical  system  of  ez- 
dnsiveness. 

The  examination  adopted  towards 
candidates  who  have  already  been 
engaged  in  practice,  is  either  a  mere 
form,  or  it  is  carried  out  in  the  same 
spirit  as  with  respect  to  novices.  The 
regulations  would  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
latter  conclusion:  common  sense,  the 
former.  If  the  examination  be  formal, 
no  evil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much 
good,  would  result  from  its  immediate 
abolition.  Veteran  practitioners,  as 
the  regulations  at  present  stand,  are 
led  to  suppose  that  they  must  go  again 
to  school  and  get  up  their  anatomy  and 
physiology,  &c.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  this  plan  cannot  be  carried  out; 
and  we  know  of  no  valid  reason  why 
one  who  has  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  in  practice,  is  to  have  the  rudi- 
ments ground  into  him,  and  then  to  be 
told  that  the  examination  is  a  mere 
form.  If,  however,  the  same  course 
be  pursued  towards  the  student  of 
twenty-six  and  the  practitioner  of  forty 
or  fifty,  then  it  follows  that  the  College 


really  prefers  the  shadow  to  the  sub- 
stance ! 

The  adoption  of  some  such  rule  as 
that  suggested  of  admitting  annually 
to  the  honoraiy  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  a  certain  number  of  general 
practitioners  who  have,  by  their  agCy 
standing,  respectability,  and  reputatioUi 
deservedly  acquired  a  right  to  the  title, 
would  undoubtedly  tend  to  create  a  fa« 
vouiable  feeling  in  the  profession  to- 
wards the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
As  theFellows  are  chosen  without  addi* 
tional  examination  from  the  body  of 
licentiates,  so  would  we  advise  that 
the  ranks  of  the  licentiates  should  be 
annually  recruited  by  an  election  of  a 
certain  number  of  those  who  constitute 
the  class  of  surgeons  and  general 
practitioners.  If  such  a  power  cannot 
be  exercised  under  the  present  charter, 
there  would,  we  think,  be  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  supplemental  charter  to 
carry  out  the  principle. 


Wx  have  hitherto  abstained  from 
making  any  observations  on  this  re- 
markable case,  as  the  medical  reports, 
which  have  successively  appeared  in 
the  daily  journals,  were  conflicting 
and  often  absurdly  inconsistent.  As 
to  the  Duchess,  it  was  reported  that 
she  had  been  literally  hacked  to  pieces : 
it  now  turns  out,  from  an  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  the  particulars,  that  not 
one  of  the  numerous  wounds  on  her 
person  was,  in  itself,  of  a  serious  na- 
ture,— ^no  important  vessel  had  been 
divided— and  the  heart  and  all  the 
organs  necessary  to  life,  had  escaped 
injury.  The  facts  show  that  a  strug. 
gle,  of  at  least  half  an  hour's  duration,* 
had  taken  place ;  and  that  her  death 
was  entirely  due  to  the  hamorrhage 
that  took  place  from  the  numerous  su- 
perficial vessels  which  had  been 
divided. 
With  respecttotheDuke,itwasalleged 
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tbat  he  bad  swallowed  at  one  time 
laudanum ;  at  another,  arsenic ;   and 
then  a  mixture  of  the  two  poisons.   It 
was  contended  that  he  had  taken  a 
large  dose  of  arsenic  before  he  was 
placed  under  arrest — that  no  symptoms 
of  poisoning  bj  this  substance  were 
manifested    until  the  day  before  his 
death—t.  e.,  six  days  after  he  was  ar- 
rested— that  it  required  several  days 
for  arsenic  to  become  absorbed  into 
the  liver,  &c.    All  these  stories  appear 
to  have  been  concocted,   in  order  to 
exculpate  on  the  one  hand  the  medical 
attendants,  and  on  the  other  the  offi- 
cers of  police.    The   Report  of    the 
President  of  the  Conrt  of  Peers  has 
shown  that,   owing  to  the   culpable 
negligence  of  the  police,  the    dress 
which  the  Duke  put  on  after  he  was 
placed  under  arrest,  was  not  searched ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  concealed  in  it  a  packet  of  arsenic. 
There  is  no  reason  to   belicTc   that 
laudanum  was  swallowed  at  any  time ; 
but  a  dose  of  arsenic  was  taken  on  the 
erening  of  Wednesday  the  18th— a  clear 
proof  that  the  Duke  could  not  have  been 
properly  watched  by  those  about  him. 
The  medical  part  of  the  case  is  also 
extraordinary  i*^  there     were      well- 
marked  symptoms  of  alvine  irritation 
on  the  night  of  Wednesday,  and  during 
the  whole  of  Thursday ;— if  these  were 
not  directly  indicative  of  irritant  poison- 
ing,  they  werecertainly  such  as  to  create 
strong  suspicion— especially  in  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Duke  was 
placed.     The  fiimily  physician   who 
was  called  in  on  Thursday    mistook 
Ae  symptoms  for  an  attack  of  cholera!* 
On  Friday  there  was  a  remission, 
and  the  patient  was  then  seen  for  the 
first  time  by  M.  Andral.    It  was  not 
until  the  evening  of  Saturday,  when 
the  symptoms  recurred,  that  M.  Andral 
and  the  other  physicians  in  attendance, 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  Duke  was 


labouring  under  the  ^fects  of  irrituit 
poison.  On  Sunday,  an  analysis  of 
the  evacuations  was  made  for  the  fint 
tiaie  by  M.  Chevallier ;  and  it  was  then 
found  diat  those  passed  on  Thursdaj, 
during  the  supposed  attack  of  cholerBy 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  f 
The  Duke,  it  is  weil  known,  died  on 
Tuesday,  the  IMlh  of  August,  and  the 
inspection  of  the  body  confirmed  the 
opinion  so  tardily  formed. 

The  medical  points  of  interest  abont 
the  case  are — 1st,  that  there  shoulcl 
have  been,  for  about  twenty-four  hoom^ 
such  a  complete  remission  of  symptomft 
as  to  have  deceived  so  experienced  a 
man  as  M.  Andral;  2nd,  the  im- 
portance of  making  an  analysis  of  the 
evacuations,  as,  had  M.  Chevallier  been 
consulted,  he  could  have  satis&ctorilj 
explained  the  cause  of  the  illness  oo 
the  Thursday;  3rd,  the  protracted  na- 
ture of  the  case,  t.tf.,  that  under  a 
large  dose,  the  individual  should  not 
have  died  until  after  the  lapse  of  six 
days. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Duke  most 
have  swallowed  the  poison  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  declared  that  their 
eyes  were  constantly  upon  him  f  This 
disposes  of  the  Police  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  reference  to  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  Duke,  he  was  not  only 
entirely  wrong  in  his  diagnosis,  hot  he 
took  no  pains  to  set  himself  right.  He 
called  no  experienced  man  in  consulta- 
tion, but  allowed  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Peers  to  seek  the  advice  of 
M.  Andral.  On  the  part  taken  by 
this  distinguished  physician,  we  ace 
unwilling,  without  further  informa- 
tion, to  make  any  critical  remarks; 
but  it  does  appear  to  us  most  extra- 
ordinary that  a  medical  opinion  of  the 
probable  cause  of  the  symptoms,  could 
not  have  been  formed  by  him ;  because^ 
although  there  was  a  reunssion  when 
he  was  first  consulted,  yet  he  had  for  his 
guidance  the  previmu  sudden  and  vio- 
lent illness  without  any  apparent  na- 
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taral  cause  !  As  a  scientific  man,  too^ 
he  mint  bare  known  the  importance 
-of  making  an  analysis  of  the  evacua- 
tions to  aid  the  diagnosis  of  a  doubtful 
case.  This  was  wholly  neglected ;  and 
it  was  left  for  the  President  of  tlie 
•Court  of  Peers,  a  non-professional 
man,  to  order  on  his  own  responsibility 
this  Tcry  important  part  of  the  investi- 
^tioQ  only  on  the  fifth  day  after  the 
poison  had  been  swallowed ! 

A  French  oontemporaTy*  insinuates 
that  the  poison  was  swallowed  with 
the  knowledge  of  Dr.  Rouget,  one  of 
tiie  medical  attendants  of  the  Duke. 
This  gentleman  has  refused  to  give  any 
explanation  of  the  facts  which  became 
known  to  him  during  his  professional 
attendance ;  and  on  this  ground  it  is 
atrongly  suspected  that  he  knows  more 
than  he  is  willing  to  admit. 

It  may  appear  easy  to  lay  down  rules 
after  the  occurrence  of  events;  but  it 
most  be  remembered  that  the  fiusts 
eonnected  with  this  eventful  tragedy, 
were  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  sup- 
posing  that  the  Duke  would  destroy 
faimsrif  by  poison,  if  he  could  only  ob- 
tain access  to  the  means ;  and  a  report 
was  circulated  in  Paris  soon  after  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  that  he  would 
commit  suicide;  yet,  in  the  face  of 
these  strong  probabilities  of  his  taking 
|K>i8on,  his  illnesB  was  referred  to  an 
attack  of  cholera!  Without  pretend- 
ing to*  affirm  that  there  was  any  con* 
nivance  in  the  death  of  the  Duke 
among  those  who  were  placed  officially 
around  him,  we  can  come  to  no  other 
eonehisioQ  than  that  there  was  the 
HMst  culpable  negligence  and  indif- 
ferCTce.  If  an  act  like  this  could  be 
foeasily  perpetrated  by  a  great  criminal, 
it  most  assuredly  reflects  disgrace  upon 
those  who  had  him  in  their  custody.* 

«  I/Usioii  Mi^akite,  SI  Aout,  1S«7. 


HefitefojS, 


Rmutrki  9n  ViviMetion,  and  Im  eertam 
AlUgatiam  a«  to  ii§  Utility  and  N^ 
eeuity  in  the  Study  and  Application 
of  Phywioloyy,  Published  by  the 
desire  of  some  Medical  and  other 
Supporters  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani« 
mals.  By  Gborob  Macilwain,  Esq., 
F.R.C.S.  8vo.  pp.  27.  London: 
Hatchard  and  Son,  and  Calder. 
1847- 

We  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  sense  of  the  cruelty 
and  inutility  of  frequent  operations 
upon  livine  animals,  as  adopted  by 
those  who  nave  made  vivisection  the 
principal  means  of  physiological  in- 
ouiry.  In  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
toe  wantonly  barbarous  experiments 
of  the  ultra- upholders  of  this  system 
have  proved  either  utterly  useless, 
vexatiously  fallacious,  or  absolutely 
dangerous  in  the  erroneousness  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  have  led, 
when  taken  as  guides  to  treatment.  It 
is  probable  that  there  is  not  any  point 
whatever  of  mere  physiological  in- 
terest, which  the  investigator  is  justi. 
fied  in  attempting  to  resolve  by  mu- 
tilating the  frame  of  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  sensations  as  vivid  as  his 
own.  .And  it  is  now  well  understood 
that,  even  in  testing  the  effects  of 
poisons,  remedies,  and  operations, — 
owing  to  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  lower  animals,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  difference  in  their  formation,— the 
results  of  these  measiures  upon  their 
systems  cannot  with  any  de^p«e  of  cer- 
tainty be  received  as  precise  indica- 
tions of  the  effects  of  similar  agencies 
upon  the  human  organism.  Still  we  do 
conceive  that,  wherever  it  appears  to 
be  b^  anv  means  probable  that  a  ques- 
tion involving  the  life  or  the  health  of 
human  beings  can  be  decided  only  at 
the  expense  of  a  series  of  severe  ex- 
periments upon  the  lower  animals, 
no  philanthropist  would  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  to  sanction  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course;  in  such  instances 
the  experimenter  can  only  be  exposed 
to  blame  when  he  either  conducts  his 
operations  with  unnecessary  cruelty, 
or  multiplies  them  to  a  useless  extent. 
The  "  Remarks"  of  Mr.  Macilwain, 
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on  this  subject,  are,  upon  the  whole, 
highly  judicious.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, entered  follv  into  the  discussion 
of  the  question;  his  observations  ap- 
pear to  be  little  more  than  a  sketch 
of  the  views  which  he  entertains,  or 
thev  may  perhaps  be  intended  as  a 
TOelude  to  a  more  lengthy  dtscjuisition. 
The  author  here  confines  himself  to 
Uie  consideration  of  certain  experi- 
ments by  Hunter,  Orfila,  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
and  Sir  Charles  Bell,  which  have  Men 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the 
necessity  and  utility  of  vivisection,  but 
which  he  denies  to  have  been  produc- 
tive of  any  tangible  advantage.  The 
only  portion  of  this  essay  with  which 
we  feel  disposed  to  find  fault,  is  that  in 
which  the  author  contradicts  the  well- 
known  opinions  entertained  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper,  with  reference  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  occurrence  of  bony  union 
in  cases  of  intra-capsular  fracture  of 
the  cervix  femoris,  and  condemns  in 
terms  of  unqualified  disapproval  the 
plan  of  treatment  which  those  opinions 
indicated.  Upon  these  points  we  can- 
not accord  witn  the  views  of  Mr.  Macil- 
wain;  but  as  we  have  neither  time, 
space,  nor  inclination  to  revive  the 
discussion  of  this  ancient  "  bone  of 
contention"  at  present,  we  shall  rest 
satisfied  with  entering  our  protest,  and 
directing  the  attention  of  our  surgical 
readers  to  the  author's  remarks. 

We  are  happy  to  find  an  experienced 
surgeon  arraying  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  humane  opponents  of  vivisec- 
tion injudiciously  employed;  we  be- 
lieve that  the  system  is  now  very 
rareljT  had  recourse  to  by  medical 
men  in  this  country,  under  circum- 
stances where  its  adoption  could  be 
considered  as  otherwise  than  absolutely 
justifiable;  but  it  is  still  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  profession  should 
decide  how  far  this  measure  may 
be  carried  as  an  aid  to  scientific  in- 
vestiffation;  and  that  the  public 
should  be  convinced   that   phvsiolo- 

S'sts  and  surgeons  apply  it  sofelv  to 
le  investigation  of  questions  which 
involve  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

The  Norfolk  Miteellany  of  Literaturt^ 
Science,  and  Agriculture,  No.  1. 
Norwich :  Jarrofd.  April  1847. 
Tbe  conductors  of  this  periodical  have 
evidently  commenced  their  labours 
with  a  strong  determination  to  exert 


their  utmost  infioence  and  ttiehr 
strongest  arguments  in  patting  dowm 
the  sway  of  empiricism  m  the  eoantr 
of  Norfolk,  a  district  which  we  fear  is 
somewhat  unusually  afflicted  with  this 
great  moral  delusion  and  physical  pnest. 
The  number  contains  two  very  sensible 
articles  on  this  subject.  The  follow- 
inff  brief  detail,  extracted  from  the 
"Observations  on  an  Extraordinary 
Inquest,"  will  shew  how  deplorably 
unenlightened  the  worthy  inhabitants 
of  Norfolk  are  upon  this  extremely 
grave  subject.  It  appears  that,  in 
January  last,  a  schoolmaster,  named 
Juby,  residing  in  the  village  of  Honing, 
fell  under  the  treatment  of  one  of 
the  fraternity  of  quacks  that  infest 
the  neighbourhood,  that  certain  medi* 
cines  were  prescribed,  and  that  he 
died  shortly  after.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  coroner,  the  medicines  were 
sent  to  a  surgeon  to  be  analysed. 
This  gentleman,  on  being  asked  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  disease,  or  cause 
of  the  death  of  the  deceased,  replied 
he  could  not  tell,  as  he  had  not  been 
consulted  by  the  deceased  during  his 
illness,  but  believed  the  medicines 
prescribed  were  harmless,  —  would 
neither  kill  nor  cure.  These  observa- 
tions caused  an  advertising  letter  to 
appear  in  the  provincial  papers  from 
a  Thomas  Staples,  Practical  Student 
in  Diseases,  Medicine,  and  Chemistry, 
and  likewise  a  student  in  Physical 
Astrology.  This  person,  it  is  stated, 
professes  to  be  enabled  to  tell  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  disease  with- 
out seeing  the  afflicted,  or  asking  a 
single  question.  He  laid  claim  to  this 
power  at  a  former  inquest  held  over 
the  body  of  one  M^hill,  who  died 
shortly  after  taking  his  medicine.  In 
replv  to  the  question— What  disease 
did  My  hill  die  of?  Staples  said,  had 
he  been  asked  within  three  days  after 
his  decease,  he  could  have  told  them, 
but  the  star  that  gave  him  the  in- 
formation had  passed  by.  The  medi- 
cine, in  this  instance,  had  been  ana- 
lysed by  Mr.  Clowes,  Surgeon, 
Stalham,  and  found  to  contain  am- 
monia, which  the  man  "  who  studies 
the  stars"  utterly  denied  on  oath,  but 
he  afterwards  admitted  that  he  did  not 
recollect  what  the  mixture  contained. 
In  both  cases  a  verdict  of  natural 
death  was  recorded,  but  the  actual 
cause  was  not  mentioned.  The  de- 
ceased, Juby,  is  stated  to  have  suflfered 
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from  irritability  of  the  bladder;  the 
medicines  furnished  by  Staples  for  the 
alleviation  of  this  malady  (in  addition 
to  ordering  a  bollock's  milt  to  the  feet), 
consisted  of  two  varieties — the  one, 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  balsam  of 
copaiba;  the  other  contained  a  quan- 
tity of  laudanum;  other  stimulants, 
such  as  brandy,  rum,  &c.,  were  ordered 
to  be  taken.  Each  time  the  first 
variety  of  medicine  was  swallowed,  it 
produced  pain  across  the  loins,  "  with 
a  sensation  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
•blown  up,'"  which  the  medicines 
containing  the  laudanum,  taken  in 
brandy  and  water  at  bed-time,  par* 
tially  relieved.  Two  doses  of  each 
were  taken ;  little  or  no  sleep  was  ob- 
tained ;  the  expression  *'  the  complaint 
has  flown  upwards"  escaped  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  man,  and  delirium 
closed  the  scene. 

In  after  ages,  the  perusal  of  such 
details  as  the  above,  will  go  far  to 
deprive  us  of  our  much-vaunted  claim 
to  supreme  national  enlightenment 
The  consideration  of  such  circum 
stances  must  irresistibly  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  people  among 
whom  these  events  occurred  were 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance 
andsuperstition,  that  the  laws  by  which 
they  were  protected  were  weak  and 
inefficient,  and  that  their  law  officer 
were  incapable  and  remiss  in  the  exe 
cation  of  their  duties. 


C^ocre^ponDence. 

POISONING  BY  DRUGGISTS. 

Sir,— Should  the  following  case  of  poison- 
ing  (shewing  the  great  necessity  for  some  re- 
formation among  the  draggists,)  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving 
it  a  place  in  year  valuable  joamal. 

On  Saturday  morning  (August  28th),  I 
was  summoned  to  attend  immediately  a 
Mrs.  B.,  who  had  by  the  gross  negligence 
of  a  draggist  (or  I  should  have  said  the 
druggist's  mother,  an  old  woman,  knowing 
one  bottle  from  another  only  by  its  size 
and  general  appearance)  taken  3vi.  of  lau- 
danum instead  of  three-pennyworth  of  tine- 
tare  of  rhubarb,  for  which  Mrs.  B.  herself 
bad  asked.  Mrs.  B.  fortonately  recognised 
the  mistake  instantly,  and  proper  treatment 
having  been  adopted  she  has  entirely  reco- 
vered. The  greatest  negligence  of  the  drug- 
gist perhaps  depends  on  his  having  had  the 
laadanom  in  a  bottle  labelled  Tinet,  Digu 
iatis,  tmd  not  Tinet.  Opii. 


The  druggists  in  this  neighbourhood  (at 
least  the  majority)  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
same  all  over  Liverpool,  are  in  the  habit  of 
not  only  prescribing  over  their  counters,  but 
actually  having  the  audacity  and  assurance 
to  pay  daily  visits ;  and  immeidiately  they  feel 
any  danger,  a  medieal  man  is  instantly  sent 
for,  in  order  that  a  oertificate  of  death  may 
at  once  be  obtained,  in  case  the  person  dies, 
and  so  avoiding  an  investigation.  I  myself 
have  had  occasion  to  make  notice  of  such 
practice  to  the  registrar  of  this  district,  and 
I  oei<ainly  think  it  the  duty  of  every  medical 
man  to  endeavour  to  suppress  such  quackery 
and  gross  imposition  upon  the  credulous. 
Yours  respectfully, 
Alfrbd  Stephens,  Surgeon. 

8,  Upper  Hill  Street,  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool. 

TBB  NATIONAL  MBDICAl  INSTITUTE. 

Quoeumpte  ventm. 
SiR,-«Dr.  Shearman  and  I  have  anunder- 
standiniC  tliat  in  discussing  a  public  subject 
on  which  we  differ  in  opinion,  and  in  sepa- 
rating tmth  from  error  or  sound  from  partial 
judgment,  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the 
same  extent  of  liberty  of  speech  as  tl^t 
which  is  claimed  by  senators  or  barristers, 
without  the  least  interference  with  the  good 
feelings  which  exists  between  ourselves. 

As  it  is  always  desirable  that  every  party 
in  discussing  a  subject  should  make  correct 
assertions ;  and  as  numerous  misstatements 
have  appeared  at  different  times  in  the 
medical  journals,  which  have  produced 
wrong  impressions,  and  have  given  sndi 
erroneous  views  as  to  involve  the  subject 
of  medical  politics  in  mystery,  I  need  not 
make  any  further  apology  for  commenting 
upon  a  letter  which  you  inserted  in  your 
number  of  May  21st,  page  9^1,  containing 
a  statement  respecting  the  Council  of  the 
National  Medical  Institute. 

That  council,  as  a  body,  have  not  noticed 
any  groundless  effusions ;  (the  consequences 
have  been,  that  numbers  of  the  profession 
have  been  misinformed  upon  various  points)|; 
but  as  the  letter  in  question  emanated  from 
the  Manager  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Association,  and  was  sent  to  three 
me£cal  journals,  it  was  considered  by  my 
constituents  (although  it  was  in  my  esthna- 
tion  harmless)  to  require  a  refutation,  and 
on  that  account  it  was  refuted  in  the  organ 
Hfthe  wriier'e  own  AMtoeiaHon,  (number  ot 
June  16th).  Dr.  Shearman,  of  Rotherfaam, 
is  a  member  of  the  Cotmeil  of  the  Provincial 
Mediod  and  Surgical  Association,  one  pro- 
fessed object  (the  5tb)  of  which  Association 
is, — **  to  establijdi  among  its  members  the 
harmony  and  good  feeling  which  ought  ever 
to  characterise  a  liberal  profession  |''  and 
presuming  that  he  wished  his  practice  to 
accord  with  his  professions  ss  a  connciUorr 
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and  hii  example  with  the  precepti  which  he 
inculcates  to  the  memhera,  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  objects  of  his  Association,  and 
feeling  doubtful  whether  his  letter,  (in  the 
Medical  Gazbttb  of  May  2l8t,  the 
Lancet  of  May  15th,  and  the  Provincial 
Journal  of  May  19th}  was  written  in  igno- 
rance or  by  design,  my  reply  was  fruned 
so  as  to  ascertain  that  fact ;  by  which  I 
found  that,  so  far  from  the  misrepresenta- 
tion having  been  withdrawn,  it  was  repeated 
(in  the  number  for  July  14th). 

As  a  correspondence  in  each  journal  was 
needless,  it  was  determined  that  a  brief  re- 
capitulation of  it  only  should  be  given  in 
other  journals ;  and  as  our  letters  have  not 
been  published  so  often  as  monthly,  a  great 
length  of  time  has  passed  away  without  our 
having  brought  the  correspondence  to  a 
conclusion  ;  nevertheless  I  presume  that 
when  you  have  published  a  charge  against  a 
jwrty,  you  do  not  refuse  a  reply  to  it. 

The  chief  object  in  answering  Dr.  Sher- 
man's letter  is  (by  shewing  that  all  unfair 
accusations,  or  digressions  from  a  sobject, 
lead  to  much  unnecessary  and  useless  writing 
and  printing)  to  endeavour  to  keep  respec- 
table correspondents,  in  future,  to  correct 
statements,  and  to  the  elucidation  rather 
than  to  the  mystifying  of  the  subject  of 
medical  politics. 

My  answer  to  his  chaiges  was  as  follows : — 
**  The  Doctor  says,  in  Us  first  four  reasons, 
that  the  intended  legalisation  of  medical  men 
(not  qualified  for  general  practice  according 
to  the  present  law)  by  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  and  by  Mr.  Wakley's  Bill,  are 
the  same  in  effect;  whereas,  the  Doctor 
Imows  as  well  as  they  do  (because  they  have  so 
often  told  him)  that  the  Council  would 
legalise  such  medical  men  m  thi  Jlrtt  im^ 
stance  onl^  to  prevent  retrospective  loas- 
lation." 

The  misrepresentation  was  repeated  in 
comparing  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to 
'<The  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  although  the 
Council's  legalisation  would  be  6ft/  oi»  one 
occtuUm^  before  raising  the  standard  of 
education ;  and  although  the  effect  of  Uie 
Medical  Registration  Bill,  would  be  quite 
the  contrary — as  they  are  two  vety  difftrmt 
plans,  Tii»  charge  qf  hfpocrUy  on  our 
part  is  entirely  groundless ;  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  we  differ  in  opinion 
from  Dr.  Shearman,  we  most  necessarily  be 
wrong. 

At  all  events  your  correspondent's  asser- 
tions   are  neither  proo&  nor  arguments; 
he  says  **  that  we  who  differ  firom  him  in 
opinion  do  not  think  rightly." — I  am,  sir. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  AixisoN, 
Hon.  Local  Secretary  to  the  National 
Medical  Instttute. 

East  Retford. 


i!»eDfca(  Inteingence* 


STHBR  VAPOUR  APPLIBO    BT    ▲    BLADDJm 
AND  SPONOB. 

A  SPONOB  has  been  recommended  as  the 
best  and  most  simple  method  of  applying 
ether-vapour  by  inhalation.  M.  Munaret 
employs  a  bladder,  the  aperture  in  which 
is  made  sufficiently  large  to  be  adapted  to 
the  face,  and  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nose. 
A  flexible  iron  (or  copper)  wire  is  secured 
to  the  margin  so  as  to  allow  of  its  enlarge- 
ment or  contraction,  according  to  ciroom- 
stanoes ;  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  lips, 
the  edge  is  surrounded  with  several  layers 
of  cotton  or  velvet.  This  apparatus  may  be 
secured  to  the  fbce,  if  necessary,  by  a  liga- 
ture. M.  Munaret  then  pours  the  ether 
into  die  bladder  just  before  inhalation.  Thia 
plan  of  administering  the  vapour  by  a  blad- 
der presents  no  novelty  to  English  raadersr 
since  it  was  suggested  many  months  since. 
The  combination  of  the  two  plans  might, 
however,  prove  more  effectual  than  the  use 
of  either  separately.  Thus  the  sponge  or  a 
mass  of  fine  cotton -wadding  might  be 
saturated  with  ether,  and  introduced  into  the 
bladder.  The  flexibility  of  the  mouth-piece, 
formed  of  wire,  would  render  it  easy  to 
enlarge,  and  admit  air  when  required, 
while  the  bladder  would  prevent  the  loss  of 
ether-vapour. 

QUBBN'S  OOLLBGB  BIRMINOBAIC. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Qneen'a 
College,  in  this  town,  was  held  August  25th,  at 
the  College.  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Principal  of 
the  Colle^,  presided ;  and  there  were  also 
present  ^  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke^ 
C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq.  M.P.,  J.  E.  Piercy 
Esq.,  George Attwood,  Esq.,  Rev.G.S.  Bull, 
Rev.  J.  Allport,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  Mr.  B. 
Armfield,  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  Dr.  BirC 
Davies,  Aldermen  Van  Wart  and  Room, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Osbom,  Professors  Knowles, 
Shaw,  &0.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  the  Chairman  cadling  on  Mr.  W.  S.  Cox, 
the  Dean  of  Faculty,  to  read  the  report, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

In  making  their  twenty-first  report,  the 
Council  rejoice  to  state  that  the  past  year 
has  been  distinguished  bv  the  steady  progresa 
of  your  Institution  in  a  degree  which  its  moat 
sangume  firiends  could  scarcely  have  anti- 
cipated. 

The  number  of  students  registered  as 
studying  at  Queen's  College  within  the  period 
comprised  between  the  first  of  October,  1846» 
and  the  present  date,  is  fifty- two.  The  num- 
ber of  students  registered  as  being  in  at- 
tendance on  the  medical  classes  of  the  senior 
department  is  thirty-nine,  and  of  the  stu- 
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dents  in  attendance  on  the  daases  of  the 
junior  department  is  thirteen.  Thirty-two 
students  hare  in  the  ahoire  period  attended 
tiie  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  and  seren  at  the  General 
Hoepita!.  Of  the  students  in  the  senior 
department,  nineteen  have  been  in  resi- 
denee  within  the  walls  of  the  College, 
nine  have  been  re8t<iKng  with  medical  prac- 
titiooen  in  or  near  Birmingham,  three  have 
been  Mving  with  their  parents  or  guardians, 
f  ve  have  been  in  lodgings,  one  at  the  Gteneral 
Hospital.  The  number  of  students  entered 
to  the  junior  department,  and  in  residence 
vith  the  oollege  tutors,  has  been  eight,  and 
the  non-resident  students  in  the  same  de- 
partment fife. 

The  first  important  question  which  came 
under  the  consideration  of  your  Council  was 
the  following  communication  addressed  to 
die  Dean  of  the  Eeunilty,  by  the  Registrar  of 
Ihe  University  of  London : — 

"  Notice  having  been  given  by  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  Ae  University  of  his  inten- 
tkm  to  snbmit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  the  following  propositions : — 

**  That  all  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree 
dial)  be  examined  either  in  oneof  the  Booksof 
die  Pentateneh  in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in 
one  of  the  Four  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  original  Greek ;  and  also  in 
Seripture  History. 

'*  That  with  regard  to  this  examination, 
the  following  regulations  be  adopted : — 

"  1.— Thai  a  board  of  examiners  in  these 
fubjeets  be  constituted,  to  consist  of  not  fewer 
(iian  five  persons. 

**  2. — ^That  the  examination  be  conducted 
wholly  on  paper. 

'*  3. — That  all  passages  and  questions  pro- 
posed for  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
be  submitted  to  the  whole  board  of  ex- 
amiaers;  and  that  no  passage  or  question 
be  detemined  on  unless  it  have  received  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  at  least  four  out  of 
five  at  them. 

*'  4. — ^That  none  of  the  questions  fixed 
upon  be  of  a  doctrinal,  character ;  and  that 
no  question  be  so  put  as  to  require  an  ex- 
pression of  reHgtous  belief  on  the  part  of  any 


**  5. — ^Tfaat  a  printed  paper  be  placed  be- 
fore eadi  candidate,  having  on  one  side 
die  passages  sdected  firom  the  H^hrtw  text, 
with  questions  relating  to  the  Old  Testament 
only ;  and  on  the  other,  passages  selected 
firom  the  Greek  text,  with  questions  relating 
to  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament ; 
t  that  a  candidate,  without  being  asked  any 
«e  question  on  the  subject,  be  allowed 
to  choose  whichever  side  of  the  paper  he  may 
dnnk  proper* 

"  6. — ^That  no  answer  or  translation  given 
bj  any  candidate  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 


of  its  expressing  any  peculiarity  of  doctrinal 
views,  provided  always  that  it  be  deooroniin 
tone  and  language. 

'*  7. — niat  no  candidate  be  declared  not 
to  have  passed  except  with  the  consent  of  at 
least  four  out  of  five  of  the  examiners. 

' '  The  opinion  of  the  constituted  authorides 
of  Queen's  College  b  requested  thereupon." 

After  mature  deliberation,  the  following 
reply  from  your  Principal  was  unanimously 
approved  and  adopted  : — 

'<  Hagley,  March  <eh,  1847. 

"  Sib, — ^Your  communication  to  William 
Sands  Cox,  Esq.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  of  date 
November  11th,  1846,  on  the  subject  of 
certain  propositions  relating  to  a  proposed 
examination  in  scriptural  subjects,  through 
which  all  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree  in 
the  University  of  London  shoold  pass,  upon 
which  the  opinion  of  the  authorities  of 
Queen's  College  was  requested,  came  before 
the  Council  this  morning,  and  I  am  em- 
powered, as  Principal  of  the  College,  to  send 
to  you  the  following  reply  to  that  communi- 
cation. I  regret  that  by  some  mistake  it 
was  not  brought  before  the  Council  at  an 
earlier  period. 

**  The  essential  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Queen's  College,  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
upon  the  present  question,  is,  that  the  stu- 
dents who  are  admitted  within  its  wallsforthe 
purpose  of  receiving  classical,  mathematical, 
and  professional  instruction,  shall  also  receive 
religious  instruction,  and  be  subjected  to 
religious  discipline  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  England.  This  last 
provision,  however,  may  be  taken  rather  as 
what  appeared  to  the  Council  to  be  the  neces- 
sary mode  of  giving  effect  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple, than  in  itself,  constituting  such  a 
general  and  fundamental  principle.  That 
general  principle,  then,  is  this ;  that  the 
religious  character  is  essential  to  the  very 
idea  of  a  complete  education,  or  rather  to 
education  itseUf  when  rightly  understood. 
Assuming  therefore  this  principle,  to  which 
the  Council  considers  itself  pledged  by  the 
constitution  of  their  College ;  looking  at  the 
expressed  intention  of  the  charter  of  the 
University  of  London,  of  securing  a  regular 
and  libersd  course  of  education  for  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  it  provides  degrees;  and 
considering  the  present  state  and  practice 
of  the  University  of  London  in  this  respect, 
the  Council  of  Queen's  College  feel  that 
they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise  in 
the  projected  regulations  an  improvement 
upon  that  state  and  practice. 

'*  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Council  fesl 
unable  to  give  any  opinion  whether  there 
may  not  he  circumstances   attending  tha 
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posidoD  and  constitation  of  the  Univenity 
which  render  any  farther  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  proposed  change  impossible, 
they  feel  boond,  in  accordance  with  the 
eonstitation  of  their  own  Col^ge,  to 
state  that  they  can  only  look  on  the 
regulations,  as  presenting  an  imperfect  ap- 
proximation to  what  they  consider  essential 
to  a  coarse  of  regular  and  liberal  edacation. 
**  I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  &e. 

"  Ltttblton. 
*'  R.  W.  Rothman,  Esq.  Registrar." 

Tour  Council  have  since  learned  that  the 
proposed  regulations  were  not  submitted  to 
tike  Senate  of  the  University. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  6.  M.  Tokkx,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  con- 

Satulated  the  meeting  on  the  very  satisfac- 
ry  nature  pf  its  contents  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  year.  He  referred  with 
particular  pleasure  to  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  principles  of  the  College  had  been 
laid  down  by  their  noble  Principal.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  attempts  whidi  had 
been  made  and  had  failed  to  introduce  a 
theological  examination  into  the  London 
University;  but  he  hoped  that  the  object 
would  be  ultimately  attained.  After  passing 
a  high  eulogium  on  the  exertions  of  the 
officers,  the  speaker  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Nkwdboatb,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, apologised  for  having  been  unable  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  He  was 
gratified  by  the  assertion  of  religious  princi- 
ples in  the  letter  of  the  noble  Principal, 
■ince  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that 
religious  training  should  be  ab  initio.  Should 
the  after-training  depart  from  this  rule,  the 
benefit  of  the  early  instruction  would  remain. 
The  tone  given  to  the  pupils  of  an  institu- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  their  study 
marked  the  character  of  both  the  institution 
and  its  pupils,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
CApplauieJ. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  officers, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Geo.  Attwood,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Piercy. 

The  office-bearers  having  been  re-elected, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  meeting  do  adjourn 
to  the  4th  of  October,  to  assemble  then  for 
the  distribution  of  prises. 

Mr.  Newdboatb  having  taken  the  chair, 
thanks  were  then  voted  to  Lord  Lyttelton, 
for  his  watchful  care  and  kind  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  institution,  and  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair  that  day. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote,  Lord  Ltttbl- 
ton remarked  that  he  hoped  all  then  present 
would  be  also  present  on  the  day  to  which 
they  had  adjourned  the  meeting.  As  the 
distribution  of  prizes  was  the  most  impor- 
tant occasion  in  connection  with  the  College : 
he  should  defer  till  then  the  remarks  which 


he  proposed  to  make  on  the  position  of  the 
CoUege,  its  progress  during  the  past  year, 
and  its  prospects.  The  meeting  then  broke 
up. 

MXOICAL  PLURALISTS. 

Plukalism  prevaQs  in  the  medical  as  well 
as  in  other  pffofsssions.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  a  physician  in  Paris,  (not  a  professor) 
a  prot^  of  the  Minister  M.  Guisot,  who 
holds  only  itven  different  appointments* 
which  bring  him  in  15,000  francs  (six  hun- 
dred poan&)  per  annum !  In  this  country 
pluralism  is  very  common,  as  to  offices 
connected  with  charities,  infirmaries,  and 
dispensaries:  but  as  no  remuneration  is 
attached  to  them,  the  excluded  members 
have  not  the  same  reason  to  complain. 

DBATH  raOM  VOMITING  DURING  PRBG- 
NANCr. 

PR0PB880R  FoRGBT,  of  Strasburg.  has 
published  the  case  of  a  female,  Kt.  28,  who 
was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  on  the  1 7th 
of  May,  on  account  of  incessant  vomittng. 
The  woman  stated  that  she  hsd  not  men- 
struated for  two  months,  and  attributed  her 
complaint  to  over-woric.  No  organic  disease 
could  be  discovered : — the  usual  remedies 
were  employed  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  but  without  effect.  On  the  6tli 
of  June,  as  in  spite  of  her  denial,  prngnaney 
was  suspected,  she  was  examined  by  the 
toucher.  There  was  a  peroeptibie  enlaiige- 
ment  of  the  uterus :  the  breasts  were  idso 
firm,  and  there  were  brown  areolc  round  the 
nipples.  On  the  10th  of  July  an  examiaa* 
tion  was  again  made,  and  it  was  then  obvioiu 
that  the  woman  had  reached  the  third  month 
of  pregnancy.  On  the  13th  August  the 
placental  murmur  and  pulsation  of  the  heart 
of  the  fostus  were  perceptible  on  ansculta- 
tion.  The  vomiting  still  continued :  the 
patient  became  emaciated,  and  died  ex- 
hausted four  months  after  her  admission^ 
and  six  months  after  the  cessation  of  the 
menses.  On  inspection  the  only  marked 
appearance  was  extreme  emaciation.  Dr. 
Forget  gives  a  list  of  the  numerous  remedies 
employed,  but  without  any  effect.  Even 
prussic  add,  under  the  form  of  cherry* 
laurel  water,  failed  ;  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  could  not  be  maintained  by  na- 
trient  enemata.  It  is  a  question  whether  in 
such  a  case,  where  the  life  of  the  fenaale  is 
involved,  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  abortives. 

OBITUARY. 

At  Spa,  on  the  29th  ult.,  aged  61,  TboniaR 
Beard,  Esq.,  M.D.,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Regiment  of  Artillery.  He  died  universally 
respected  and  lamented,  after  a  residence  in. 
the  above  town  of  21  years. 
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nXATH  OV  A  PBTtlOIAK  IN  LB88  THAN 
TWBIVTT  ICnrUTBa  FBOM  ONB  B ALV-QBAIN 
OF  THB  817I.P0ATB  OF   8TBTCHNIA. 

We  extract  from  the  last  number  of  the 
British  American  Joomal  the  particulars  of 
the  following  important  case  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  in  which  a  Dr.  W.  C.  Warner  lost 
his  life  by  mistaking  this  powerful  poison  for 
morphia.  The  quantity  taken  represents 
the  smallest  fotal  dose,  and  the  indiyidnal 
died  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  in  any 
case  yet  recorded. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Addison  County 
Medical  Sodety  of  Vermont,  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
tiie  fects  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  members, 
the  unfortunate  William  Cullen  Warner, 
M.D.,  of  Bristol,  who  deceased,  suddenly, 
at  Montpelier.  October  11th,  1846,  in  the 
tfaiity-ninth  year  of  his  age,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature. 

On  account  of  there  hafins  been  conside- 
Hable  discrepancy  in  the  published  reports 
reUtiTC  to  this  melancholy  event,  the  com- 
mittee addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  Hon. 
Daniel  O.  Onion,  M.D.,  of  the  Vermont 
Senate,  and  to  Charles  W.  Horton,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  House,  each  of  whom,  they 
had  learned,  were  present  during  most,  if  not 
•  all,  the  period  of  the  sudden  and  tragical 
erent.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  committee 
each  of  these  gentlemen  hare  given  prompt 
and  satisfutory  replies,  which  in  substance 
are  here  subjoined. 

1.  In  your  opinion  how  much  sulphate  of 
strychnia  was  taken  ? 

To  this  Dr.  Onion  answers,  "  I  think 
probably  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  grain. 
As  he  intended  to  take,  and  supposed  he  was 
taking,  morphia,  he  would  be  likely  to  use 
die  same  quantity  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
vnng  of  that  article,  although  there  was  no 
evidenoe  at  the  time  of  the  quantity  taken." 
To  Dr.  Hotton,  who  was  called  into  the  room 
immediately  after  the  accident.  Dr.  Warner 
8»d,  *'  Dr.,  I  have  taken  by  accident  an 
orer  dose  of  morphine;  help  me  if  you  can," 
at  the  same  time  handing  him  the  phial  en- 
veloped in  paper. 

2.  How  soon  after  was  any  effect  pro- 
dnced^ 

Dr.  Horton  says,  "It  is  my  opinion,  from 
fiKts  sobsequently  obtained  from  Gen.  W. 
Nash,  who  occupied  the  same  room  with  him, 
that  he  fielt  the  effects  in  less  than  five 


3.  What  was  the  first  symptom  ? 
J>r.  H.  replies,  **  Constriction  of  the  throat 
said  tightness  of  the  chest,  with  rigidity  of 


the  muscles  in  attempting  to  more."  Dr. 
O.  says,  "  He  first  complained  of  a  want  of 
air,  and  requested  the  window  to  be  raised ; 
whether  it  was  from  faintnessor  a  constriction 
about  the  respiratory  organs,  I  do  not  know, 
although  I  think  the  latter." 

4.  What  symptoms  ensued  from  the  first 
till  death  occurred  ? 

Says  Dr.  O.,  **  When  I  first  saw  him,  he 
was  lying  upon  the  bed  in  a  complete  tetanic 
eonmtMon ;  his  head  somewhat  drawn  back ; 
his  countenance  completely  livid,  with  soma 
matter  issuing  from  his  month,  with  frequent 
moans.  The  palpebra  constantly  in  motion. 
This  first  paroxysm  may  have  lasted  some 
five  minutes,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  in- 
terval of  partial  calm."  "  During  this  in- 
terval,*'  continues  Dr.  O.,  "  it  was  some- 
what difficult  for  him  to  articulate  with  dis- 
tinctness. He  made  several  attempts  to 
vomit  in  this  interval,  by  ezdting  the  fauces 
with  his  finger.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
constriction  about  the  throat,  as  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  swallow.'*  "  This  interval 
lasted  perhaps  five  minutes,  when  another 
paroxysm  commenced  by  a  little  starting  and 
stiffening  of  the  extremities,  and  immediately 
the  whole  body  was  thrown  into  a  tetania 
paroxysm,  in  appearance  like  the  first,  and 
lasted  two  or  three  minutes,  when  death  ended 
the  struggle." 

''  In  about  three  minutes  from  the  first 
paroxysm,"  says  Dr.  H.,  "  the  tetanus  again 
returned,  and  in  the  space  of  two  minutes 
death  closed  the  scene,  with  terrible  spasms 
of  the  whole  system.  The  pulse  remained 
unaffected  till  the  last  struggle.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  immediate  cause  of  dea& 
was  suspension  (?)  from  spasm." 

"  His  appearance,"  sa^  Dr.  O.,  'Med  me 
to  believe  that  death  ensued  from  asphyxia 
or  suffocation.  There  must  have  been  great 
congestion  of  the  brain,  which  of  itself  might 
have  proved  fatal." 

5.  How  soon  after  taking  the  article  did 
death  occur? 

Dr.  H.  says,  "  From  the  best  information 
which  I  could  obtain,  I  should  judge  that 
death  ensued  in  fourteen  minutes."  *'  The 
time  from  taking  the  article  till  death  ensued/' 
Dr.  O.  remarks,  **  could  not  have  been  over 
twenty  minutes." 

6.  Did  his  mind  remain  dear  till  the  last 
struggle? 

*•  I  think,"  replies  Dr.  H.,  '*  thathe  was 
perfecUy  conscious  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
except  in  the  paroxysm  of  tetanus,  from  the 
following  facts : — 1.  His  appeal  which  he 
made  to  me,  as  noted  in  the  first  article. 
2.  On  loosening  his  cravat,  he  requested  me 
to  unbutton  his  vest,  at  the  same  time  de- 
siring me  to  take  out  his  gold  watch  and 
take  care  of  it.  An  emetic  havinj^  been 
administered,  he  applied  his  finger  to  his 
throat  to  provoke  a  nausea.    4.  And  from 
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the  last  words  he  uttered,  *  J/ear,  J/ear,  0 
God,  deliver  me.' " 

7.  What  means  were  used  to  prevent  the 
fatal  result? 

Dr.  H.  says,  **  On  witnessing  the  first 
symptoms,  I  left  the  room  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  medicine.  I  procured  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ipecac. ;  but  re<- 
tuming  and  finding  him  in  a  tetanus,  I  im- 
mediately dashed  cold  water  on  his  head,  face, 
and  breast,  and  used  the  most  powerful  fric- 
tion on  the  eitremities.  He  returned  to  a 
state  of  perfect  consciousness.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  administer  the  emetic, 
making  use  of  diluents  copiously.  I  sent  a 
messenger  for  some  Yinegar  and  ground  mus- 
tard, and  another  for  a  stomach-pump.  I 
used  the  ground  mustard,  in  warm  water 
freely,  to  Jl  of  which  the  patient  submitted, 
seeming  to  be  yery  grateful  for  the  efforts 
whidi  I  was  making  for  his  relief.  The 
means  were  used  without  any  apparent  ef- 
liects.''  When  death  had  ensued,  a  number 
of  the  medical  fraternity  being  present,  we 
retired  into  an  adjoining  room ,  when  the  fatal 
bottle  WES  produced,  with  the  wrapper  still 
around  it.  On  removing  this  it  was  found 
labelled  '  strydhnine.' "  Dr.  O.  states,  that 
"  till  this  time,  we  were  in  ignorance  of  what 
he  had  taken."  Dr.  H.  avers,  "  that  here  1 
wish  definitely  to  state,  that  before  the  last 
paroxysm  came  on,  I  was  fully  convinced  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  fatal  drug  vras  not 
morphia,  but  strychnia,  and  I  so  declared  to 
those  present  at  the  time." 

From  facts  before  the  committee,  derived 
from  reliable  sources,  it  appears  that  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  before  the  fatal 
accident.  Dr.  Warner  called  at  an  apothecary 
store  in  Montpelier,  and  asked  for  and  pur- 
chased what  be  supposed  to  have  beoi  a 
bottle  of  sulphate  of  morphia.  This  vras 
handed  to  him  by  the  apothecary,  enveloped 
in  a  brown  paper  and  twisted  at  both  ends. 
That  on  the  fatal  morning  Dr.  W.  tore  off 
the  envelope  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  and  took  a  portion  of  what  he  supposed 
to  have  been  morphia.  He  then  proceeded 
to  pour  some  of  the  supposed  morphia  into  a 
small  phial  in  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  sulphate  of  morphia,  when 
he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  symptoms 
narrated.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  never 
entertained  any  idea  of  the  fatal  drug  he  had 
taken.  "  I  am  certain,"  says  his  afflicted 
brother,  **  that  he  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected that  he  had  taken  strychnia,  and  was 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  agency  which  had 
produced  his  awfully  unprecedented  suf- 
ferings." 

Dr.  W.  had  never  possessed  very  firm 
health,  and  for  about  two  years  before  his 
death  he  had  suffered  from  an  inordinate 
action  of  the  heart,  for  which  be  had  occa- 
inonally  taken  morphia.    This  affection  of 


the  heart  had  been  the  sequence  of  an  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the  chest,  which  he 
had  early  in  the  year  1844. 

The  committee  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  ascertain  the  fiicts  in  this  melan- 
choly instance  of  death  from  a  mysterious 
mistake.  The  mistake  was  certainly  a  sin- 
gular and  mysterioQS  one,  both  in  rdatioa 
to  the  apothecary  and  the  unfortunate  man. 
It  appears  that  Dr.  W.  asked  for  sniphate 
of  morphia;  the  apothecary  intended  and 
supposed  he  had  sold  him  morphia  till  after 
the  fatal  event,  when  he  found,  through 
mistake,  he  had  given  him,  enveloped  in  a 
paper,  a  bottle  of  sulphate  of  strychnia  in 
lieu  of  morphia.  This  exposition  of  &cts 
appears  to  be  demanded  in  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  deceased,  to  the  apothecary^ 
and  to  the  medieal  profesaioii. 

In  a  medical  point  of  view  the  case  is  one 
of  much  and  deep  interest,  since  it  so  dearly 
manifests  the  true  and  energetic  character  ai 
this  somewhat  new  medieinal  agent.  And 
in  a  medico-legal  consideraition,  it  may 
prove  of  immense  importance.  In  the 
suddenness  of  the  effects,  and  in  the  quick- 
ness of  the  fatality,  from  the  use  of  strychnia, 
this  case  is  probably  without  a  precedent. 
Christison,  Pereira,  and  several  mooogra- 
phical  writers,  in  the  periodicals,  have  re- 
corded some  bad  results,  and  some  fstal 
cases,  from  over  dosing  with  this  agent ;  but 
no  instance  has  fallen  under  our  notiee  in 
ihid  human  subject  in  whioh  its  administra- 
tion, either  accidentally  or  otherwise,  has  so 
speedily  and  terrifically  proved  fataL 

"  No  poison,"  says  Christison,  "  is  en- 
dowed with  more  destruotive  energy  thaa 
strychnia.  I  have,"  he  adds,  <*  killed  a 
dog  in  two  minutes  with  the  sixth  part  of 
a  grain,  injected  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  into  the  chest.  I  have  seen  a  vrild 
boar  killed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
third  of  a  grain,  in  ten  minutes ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  half  a  grain  thrust 
into  a  wound  might  kill  a  man  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  acts  in  what- 
ever way  it  is  introduced  into  the  system, 
but  most  energetically  when  ii^eotcd  into  the 
veins." 

With  the  exception  of  prussic  and  oxalic 

acids,  there  is  probably  no  agent  possessing 

an    equally    destructiTe    power.       Strong 

prussic  acid  is  well  known  to  be  sufficiently 

energetic  to  destroy  cats  or  dogs,  when  pro- 

perly  administered,  in  less  than  a  minute. 

And  Pereira  examined  the  body  of  a  maa 

who  had  aooidentally  taken  oxalio  add  in  liea 

of  Epsom  salts,  and  died  in  twenty  minutes. 

Jonathan  A.  Allbn,  M.D. 

EuASMus  D.  Warnka,  M.D. 

Wm.  p.  Russell,  M.D. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

OW  THB  SMPI^OTMElTr  OF  TARTAR  XMSTIC 
IN  PHTHISIS,  AND  OF  MSBCURT  IN  THB 
TOMITINO  WHICH  OCCURS  DURING  PRBO- 
NAKCT.      BY  C.  B.  BAOOT,  M.D. 

For  upwards  of  a  jaar  I  have  beea  using 
tartar  emetic  in  all  stages  of  phthisis  pnl- 
aaonatis,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
opinion  of  M.  Bemardean,  as  to  its  great 
▼alue  in  the  treatment  of  this  formidable 
disease ;  but  I  feel  very  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  curing  the  complaint  in  this 
UBoertain  climate  by  the  administration  of 
it.  However,  as  a  palliative  in  the  third 
stage,  1  believe  it  to  be  invaluable ;  and  the 
physician  will  find  it  a  most  useful  adjunct 
to  other  treatment  in  the  very  commencement 
of  the  disease,  when  there  is  local  dulness  on 
percussion,  with  congestion,  and  abronchitic 
Btate  of  that  portion  of  the  Inng,  accompanied 
by  cough  and  slight  fever.  The  usual  efiSscts 
of  it  when  given  in  the  third  stage  are, — the 
quantity  of  expectoration  becoming  daily 
less,  the  pus  being  coughed  up  with  much 
less  difficulty,  thereby  giving  great  relief; 
the  stinging  pains  in  the  chest  sometimes 
entirely  disiqppear,  the  tongue  cleans,  the 
ddUs,  hot  sMn,  and  perspiration,  are  so 
much  diminished  ss  to  give  foundation  for 
calling  the  medicine  a  specific  for  the  hectb 
fever ;  the  pulse  becomes  softer  and  fuller, 
b«e  seldom  less  rapid;  the  bowels  much 
BBOre  rq^ular,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
during  the  careful  administration  of  the 
tartar  emetic,  that,  far  from  acting  as  an 
irritant  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
there  is  much  less  irritation  and  purging 
than  in  cases  treated  by  other  means.  It 
may  be  also  observed,  that,  firom  the  chest 
symptoms  being  so  much  relieved,  the  ne- 
oesi^  for  counter-irritation  of  all  sorts  is  1 
may  ssy  entirely  done  away  with,  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  patient.  It  is  due  to 
my  very  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Archer,  of  Mount  Pleasant  Square,  to  men- 
tion that  he  first  proposed  the  use  of  it  to 
me  as  a  specific  in  phthisis  as  far  back  as  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  it  having  struck  him  that 
the  benefit  experienced  by  patients  in  con- 
somption  from  the  use  of  emetics,  was  not 
so  much  from  the  emetic  action,  as  from  a 
specific  principle  contained  in  the  emetic. 

The  mode  in  which  I  usually  administer 
it  is  in  pill,  which  will  be  found  more  de- 
sirsble  than  a  solution,  as  the  patient  can  bear 
Isiger  doses,  and  it  is  much  less  liable  to 
pvwiuoe  vomiting  or  irritation  of  the  bowels : 
besides,  the  large  quantity  of  liquid  exhibited, 
ss  recommend^  by  M.  Bemardean,  is  not 
at  all  desirable.  In  pill  it  may  be  ad- 
ministered for  a  commencement  in  doses  of 
one-twelfth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  in 


combination  with  a  quarter  to  a  sixth  of  s 
grain  of  hippo  (?),  and  three  grains  of 
white  poppy,  or  extract  of  hop,  gradually 
increasing  the  dose  to  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic  in  combination  with  one  grain 
of  hippo  (?),  **  every  third  or  fourth  time." 
The  stomach  becomes  reconciled  to  it  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  when  the  use  of  it  has 
been  long  continued,  the  fondness  of  the 
patient  for  his  pill  becomes  very  remarkable. 
We  cannot  expect  that  an  invalid  will  receive 
the  same  benefit  in  this  climate  from  the  use 
of  any  medicine  in  phthisis,  which  he  might 
in  a  more  southern  latitude,  where,  from  the 
great  mildness  of  the  air,  it  is  very  possible 
that  absorption  of  tuberculous  matter  might 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  morbid  process  of 
deposition  received  a  check  ;  but  even  in 
this  country,  where  such  beneficial  results 
have  been  obtained,  the  remedy  is  worth  a 
trial.  The  use  of  it  requi  res  careful  watching. 
"  In  June,  1846,  I  was  requested  to  visit 
Mrs.  Furlong,  then  residing  in  Sandwith- 
place  :  she  told  me  that  she  was  one  month 
pregnant  of  the  seventh  child  :  then  she  had 
for  the  previous  fortnight  been  suffering  from 
constant  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  had 
reduced  her  strength  very  much,  but  she 
was  still  able  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties.  I  succeeded  after  a  few  days  by 
the  usual  routine  practice,  in  quieting  her 
stomach  so  far  that  she  did  not  suffer  more 
than  the  generality  of  pregnant  women. 
I  then  lost  sight  of  her  for  nearly  six  weeks* 
At  the  end  of  that  time  I  was  again  called  aa, 
to  see  her :  the  following  was  her  state- 
ment : — She  had  been  as  I  left  her  for  abont 
a  fortnight,  when,  from  some  indiscretion  in 
diet,  the  vomiting  had  returned,  gradually 
becoming  worse,  until  at  last  she  had  to 
remain  entirely  in  bed  from  weakness  and 
exhaustion.  She  had  now  been  fourteen 
days  in  bed,  during  which  time  she  bad  had 
incessant  vomiting ;  she  could  not  swallow 
the  smallest  quantity  of  either  liquid  ol*  solid^ 
even  American  ice  included,  without  its 
being  immediately  rejected  by  the  stomach. 
She  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  state  of  skin 
and  bone ;  her  pulse  was  feeble,  and  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  move  in  bed ;  she  had  not 
the  least  constitutional  disturbance,  neither 
pain  or  pressure  in  the  epigaatriuoli,  nor 
hot  skin,  nor  headache,  nor  quickness  or 
sharpness  of  pulse ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  one  of  those  cases  of  vomiting  occurring 
during  pregnancy  from  some  mysterious 
sympathy  with  the  uterus  which  has  hereto- 
fore but  too  often  entirely  baflled  the  efforts 
of  the  most  experienced  physician.  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  occupy  space  by  describ- 
ing my  treatment,  which  principally  consisted 
of  the  most  powerful  sedatives,  including 
morphia,  acetate  of  lead,  ice,  prussic  a^,  &c. 
together    with  blisters  over  the  stomach. 
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enesias,  &c.,  none  of  which,  however,  pro- 
dnced  the  slightest  effect,  and  she  was 
gradnally  sinking,  when,  ere  resorting  to 
the  practice  so  highly  recommended  in  ex- 
treme cases,  tIz.  that  of  producing  abortion, 
I  resoWed  on  tiying  calomel,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  her  system  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  mercury  if  possible,  baring  nsed 
it  before  in  vomiting  depending  on  a  peculiar 
state  of  irritation  in  tiie  uterus  of  an  un- 
married woman.  I  prescribed  it  for  her 
three  grains  every  third  hour ;  at  first  it  was 
partly  thrown  up,  but  I  persevered  in  it,  and 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  it  affected  her 
mouth,  acting  like  a  charm.  The  vomiting 
entirely  ceased,  and  her  appetite  immediately 
returned.  I  kept  her  for  some  days  under  the 
influence  of  the  mercury,  and  after  this  she 
scarcely  ever  had  the  slightest  nausea,  and  at 
the  proper  time  was  delivered  of  a  fine 
healthy  child,  thereby  proving  that  there 
does  not  exist  any  foundation  for  the  popular 
prejudice  against  the  use  of  mercury  in 
pregnancy."  (?)  "  I  may  mention  that  this 
woman  suffer^  very  much  from  sickness 
during  her  former  pregnancy."  —  Dubiin 
Medical  Presi. 


APOTHBCARIES'  ftALL. 

Namks  of  Gentlemen  who  have  passed  their 
Examination  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  received  Certificates  to  Prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  2d  September,  1847  :— 
William  Charles  Homfray,  Monmouth. — 
John  Lucas  Worship,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday ,  Aug.  28. 


Births. 
Males....  613 
Females..  609 

1232 


Deaths. 
Males....  671 
Females..  513 

1064 


Av.  ofb  Sum. 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 

940 


Deaths  in  different  Districts. 

<S4  in  number;— Registrars*  DisMeU,  129. 
Population,  in  1841, 1,915,104.) 

West— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
HanoverSquare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields :  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  801,326)    173 

North  ~  St.  Marylebone;  St.  Pancras; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,308)    171 

Central— St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke:  East 
London ;  West  London ;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374.759)    204 

Sast— Sboreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney ; 

Poplar  Pop.893,247)    257 

outh  — St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave ;  Ber- 
mondsey;  St.  George,  Southirark; 
Newington;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Qapham :  Camberwell ;  Rotberhithe ; 
Qrsenwicb ,„ (Pop. 479,469)    279 

Tbtal , 1094 


Causes  op  Death 

All  Causes 

Sfbcifibo  Causes 

1.  i^ym«/ic(orEpideinic,Endemic, 

Contajrions)  Diteaeei . 
Sporadic  Jheeaeee,  vis.— 

2.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  ttc,  of  uocer- 

tamseat    

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nenres, 
and  Senses  

4.  Lonirs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bk>odTessels  , 


other 


6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and 

Organs  of  Digestion   

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c, 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases    of  the 

Uterus,  sc 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  Joints,  &c.   ... 

10.  Skin,  Ollular  Tissue,  &c., 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


1084 
1082 


866 


135 

134 

195 
SO 

105 
8 

15 

10 
2 
55 

27 


940 


103 

187 

296 
25 

94 
8 

10 

7 
2 
50 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numben  of 
Deaths  ftom  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Convulsfon 83 


Small-pox  21 

Measles  47 

Scarlatina 16 

Hooping-cough..  23 

Diarrhosa  124 

Typhus   74 

17 


Sudden  deaths  ..    6 
Hydrocephalus 
dysis 


^r- 


Bronchitis 99 

Pneumonia 97 

Phthisis 190 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  ftc.    5 

Teething 17 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.    6 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  18 

Childbirth 8 

Di8.ofUtenis.&c.    7 


Remarrs.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
144  above  the  weeklv  summer  average.  This 
large  excess  of  mortslity  roust  be  ascril>ed  chiefly 
to  the  great  increase  of  deaths  from  diarrhoea 
and  typhus  fover. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Mean  Height  of  Barometer . 
«  «7  q 


80"0l 

Thermometer* 60*3 

Self-registenngdo.^  ....  max.  96*5  min.  36*5 

"    in  the  Thames  water    —    64*8     —  61*5 

■  From  13  obMnratio&i  daily.       b  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0*13 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteorotofieal.—The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  vi^  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  correspondent,  who  addresses  us  under  the 
signature  of  "  Somebody,'*  must  forward  his 
name  and  address  before  we  can  insert  his 
lettere. 

Mr.  W.  Allison.— Our  correspondent  will  find 
that  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  **  Audi  alteram  partem."  We 
have  inserted  the  letter  with  the  omission  ot 
some  parts,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  de- 
cidedly objectionable,  and  rather  calculated  to 
excite  an  angry  reply*  than  to  enforce  convic<« 
tion. 

M.  W.  H.  Holnum's  case  will  be  inserted, 

Recbitep.— Pr.  Smith, 


HonHon  iHrHfral  6anttr. 
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Sitfpuration — its  natureand  ccntan — f  ovtm 
and  formation  qfptu — itt  period  of  cinn» 
meneemeni  and  duration — dncription  of 
put — general  and  loeal  aymptome  ofimp» 
yvratlon — cold  abecete^tuppuratUtn  of 
nmeous  memdrane9~^of  eeiintar  mem^ 
krone — of  bone — of  arteriee — ofveina— 
danger  of  fvddenip  checking  it — different 
methods  of  and  cautions  in  opening  ab- 
seesses^psoas  and  lumbar  abscesses — 
shnilaritg  of  the  former  to  hernia^  and 
its  treatment. ^Hectic  fever^its  causes 
— definition — symptoms — treatment. 

SUPPURATIOrf. 

I  BATS  already  pointed  out  to  you,  gentle- 
men,  that  the  different  results  of  inflamma- 
tioa  are  resolotion,  adhesion,  soppuration, 
ulceration,  and  mortification.  I  shall  now 
describe  to  yon  what  is  freqaently  termed 
sapparatiye  inflammation. 

Suppuration  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
salt  of  an  inflammatory  action  which  is  in- 
capable of  producint;  adhesion,  or  of  the 
interruption  of  the  adhesive  process  by  any 
local  or  constitutional  cause,  as,  for  instance, 
by  loss  of  substance,  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  or  the  effusion  of  inor- 
ganisable  matter.  Each  of  these  causes 
may  tend  to  interfere  with  adhesion,  and 
lead  to  the  formation  of  pus. 

It  seems  more  natural  to  conceive  that 
sappuratioD  ahoeld  result  from  some  inter- 
ruption to  a  natural  process,  than  that 
natore  would  sometimes  adopt  one  mode  of 
reparation,  and  sometimes  another. 

We  have  an  instence  of  interruption  lead* 
inK  to  a  purulent  secretion,  in  the  healing  of 
a  blister^  when,  if  the  cuticle  be  removed, 
and  the  cutis  left  exposed,  minute  granula- 
tioDS  form,  suppuration  is  established,  and 
the  bealmg  by  adhesion  is  prevented;  so 
tbat,  in  fact,  purulent  discharge  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  defect  in  the  simple  means  of 
reparation  of  lesion,  and  as  a  process  in- 
fl^MU^able  from  ^  a  more  complicated  and 
protracted  mode  of  cure.  This  is  equally 
tme,  whether  it  be  induced  by  local  or  by 
oonsHtutional  causes.  Continued  irrita- 
tkm  from  the  presenos  of  a  foreign  body, 
i  as  a  piece  of  glass  left  in  a  wduad, 
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will  prevent  adhesion,  and  lead  to  suppunU 
tion.  Or  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
may  be  at  fault,  his  blood  deflcient  in  plasms, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  becoming  of- 
ganised  by  the  first  action  of  inflammation; 
suppuration  therefore  follows.  We  often 
find  this  to  be  the  case  after  amputations 
and  other  operations  in  persons  of  a  stnx- 
mous  diathesis;  therefore  every  surgeon 
studies  well  the  constitutional  powers  of  his 
patient  before  he  subjects  him  to  surgical 
operations. 

The  presence  of  pus  is  not,  however, 
always  to  be  considered  as  an  unhealthy  or 
undesirable  condition,  for  it  is  sometimes 
fulfilling  a  most  salutary  office ;  as  in  granu- 
lating  sores  after  gun-shot  wounds,  or  ex- 
tensive loss  of  substance  from  any  other 
cause,  and,  indeed,  the  phenomena  attend* 
ing  its  formation  are  most  highly  deserving 
of  your  attention. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  re* 
specting  the  formation  or  source  of  pus 
globules,  as  to  whether  pus  is  a  new  seere* 
tion,  or  is  merely  altered  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles,  or  the  debris  of  the  inflamed 
tissues.  Pathologists  have  entertained  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  subject. 

1  am  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  a  se- 
cretion, and  that  an  apparatus  is  formed  oa 
the  inflamed  tissue  for  the  purpose  of  its 
elimination  from  the  blood,  and  that  it  does 
not  exude  from  the  capillaries  in  the  form  of 
pus  globules.  This  theory  is  objected  to  bjr 
some,  on  the  ground  that  the  apparattK 
alluded  to  (the  pyogenic  surface),  is  not 
always  present  when  pus  is  found,  as,  for 
instance,  on  mucous  membranes ;  but  it  hs9 
been  discovered  by  microscopic  investiga- 
tion that  a  peculiar  surface  is  always  ex- 
hibited where  pus  is  poured  out,  even  from 
a  mueOus  membrane,  and,  indeed,  it  in- 
volves the  question  of  how  much  surface 
action  alone  maj  influence  the  formation  of 
pus.  The  period  at  which  pus  results,  be- 
tween the  time  of  interruption  and  the 
termination  of  inflammatory  action  in  ad- 
hesion, is  very  various,  and  more  especially 
when  it  occurs  in  any  other  tissue  than  the 
mucous  membrane,  in  that  the  elaboration 
of  this  fluid  often  occurs  so  rapidly  that 
there  appears  to  be  almost  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule  laid  down,  that  its  forma- 
tion is  a  secondary  action  ;  for  here  we  fln^ 
it  established  nearly  as  soon  as  the  inflam-^ 
mation  itself  is  set  up.  In  gonorrhoea,  puru- 
lent discharge  is  known  to  occur  sometimes 
fourteen  hours  after  infection,  while,  even  in 
acute  abscess,  it  takes  several  days  for  pus 
to  be  secreted  in  the  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  and  under  chronic  inflammation  it 
may  be  months  before  an  abscess  is  formed. 
There  are  three  causes  for  this  diversity— ^ 
namely,  the  texture  of  the  part  affected,  the 
oottstitntioD  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature 
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of  the  source  of  irritation.  The  doration  of 
tuppuration  is  also  very  varioos  ;  it  may  last 
bat  a  few  hours,  as  when  seated  in  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  or  it  may  remain  for 
months  or  even  years,  as  sometimes  hnppens 
from  lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses,  and  from 
fistulse.  This  difference  results  from  the 
same  causes  as  those  that  modify  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  first  formation  of  pus. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  great  ten- 
dency to  purulent  effusions,  possessed  by 
the  mucous  membranes.  I  will  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  protracted  symptoms 
which  result  from  the  formation  of  matter  in 
those  tissues  of  the  body  which  have  less 
yital  energy,  and  in  which  the  premonitory, 
as  well  as  the  immediate,  symptoms  are 
remarkably  slow  in  their  progress. 

The  influence  of  the  constitution  in  modi- 
fying the  formation  of  pus  is  well  shewn 
by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
absorbent  glands  will  remain  in  a  state  of 
inflammation  in  scrofulous  patients  before 
they  suppurate,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
matter  is  formed  under  trivial  exciting  cir- 
cumstances in  irritable  and  sanguineous 
temperaments. 

The  nature  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  different  kinds  of  disease,  produces 
peculiarities  with  reference  to  the  rapid  or 
sluggish  formation  of  matter ;  thus,  an 
extraneous  body,  remaining  as  a  source  of 
irritation,  soon  leads  to  inflammation  of  the 
absorbents,  and  suppuration  in  the  glands. 
Pus  rapidly  forms  in  phlebitis,  while,  in 
many  diseases  termed  chronic,  suppuration 
is  but  slowly  developed.  The  quantity  of 
pus  secreted  also  varies  considerably,  but 
appears  rather  to  depend  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patient  than  upon  the  character 
of  the  inflammation.  I  shall  now  describe 
to  you  the  appearance  and  general  physical 
conditions  of  pus.  It  is  a  white,  creamy, 
emulsion-like  liquid,  composed  of  globules 
suspended  in  a  fluid  termed  the  liquor  puris ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  1030,  it  putrifies  with 
difficulty,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but 
soon  becomes  acid  if  left  at  rest  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  If  pus  be  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest  for  some  time  the  globules  sink 
to  the  bottom,  they  having  a  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  fluid  in  which  they  were 
suspended.  These  globules,  if  examined 
under  a  microscope,  are  found  to  be  between 
97sW  ^°^  aoVo  o^  ^^  ^^^^  i"  diameter,  to 
present  a  nucleated  or  granular  appearance, 
and,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  white  corpuscles  or 
exudation  globules  of  the  blood  which  have 
undergone  some  morbid  change ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  constitutional  symptoms 
almost  always  mark  the  formation  of  pus,  it 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  induced 
action  which  produces  the  change,  that  the 
fluid  is  a  distinct  secretion,  and  not  merely 


one  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  in  an 
altered  condition ;  one,  too,  which  is  most 
important  to  the  processes  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  the  body,  and  therefore  it  seema 
improbable  that  any  part  of  the  blood 
should,  at  one  time,  be  employed  in  a  healthy 
action,  and  at  another  fitted  for  a  diseased 
one,  without  any  change  occurring  beyond 
a  mere  physical  one.  It  must  be-  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  the  conditions  which 
lead  at  one  time  to  the  deposition  of  fibrin, 
and  at  another  to  the  formation  of  pus,  are 
but  little  understood;  and  it  must  be  al- 
lowed  that  generally  an  apparatus,  termed 
the  pyogenic,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  glaiK 
dular  arrangement,  is  formed  before  pus  is 
secreted,  and  that  this  fluid  does  not  result 
from  the  mere  solution  of  inflamed  tissues. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  an  ulcerative 
process,  or  what  may  be  termed  an  absorp- 
tive disintegration,  occurs  before  matter  is 
formed,  or  can  be  deposited :  this  hypothesis 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  idea  of  the 
necessity  for  a  cavity  being  first  formed  to 
receive  the  pus,  especially  in  deep-seated 
abscesses ;  but  if  we  reflect  that  pus  is  eli- 
minated, instead  of  the  exudation  of  plasma, 
no  such  preliminary  action  can  be  considered 
necessary ;  and  certainly  it  does  not  take 
place  on  mucous  surfiices,  as  suppuration 
will  go  on  for  weeks  in  ophthalmia  and 
gonorrhoea  without  any  loss  of  the  substance 
of  the  affected  membrane. 

If  we  regard  this  matter  from  a  surgical 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  suppura- 
tion occurs  under  three  conditions — firstly, 
through  the  mediom  of  a  pyogenic  mem- 
brane, or  in  the  formation  of  abscesses ; 
secondly,  as  being  more  distinctly  secreted 
from  mucous  membrane  (and  even  in  this 
case  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  granu- 
lating apparatus  is  formed  before  pus  can  be 
secreted ;)  and,  thirdly,  from  the  formation: 
of  pus  in  granulating  sores,  as  during  the 
curative  process  of  ulcers.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  pathognomonic  of  the  for- 
mation of  pus  are  so  well  marked  as  tor 
render  the  diagnosis  comparatively  easy. 
Febrile  symptoms  generally  result  from  the 
exciting  cause  of  inflammation  before  matter 
is  formed,  and,  indeed,  frequently  subside 
from  the  influence  of  remedies  without  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  :  but  if  the  irri- 
tative fever  continues,  and  its  violence  re- 
mains unmitigated,  resisting  the  usual  means 
employed,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
probability  of  suppuration,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  soon  determined  by  the  premonitory 
symptom  of  rigors,  the  severity  of  which 
.  will  depend  upon  the  importance  of  the  part 
affected,  the  inextensibility  of  the  tissue  in- 
flamed, and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
This  rigor,  the  forerunner  of  the  formation 
of  pus,  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
in  the  patiiology  of  suppuration.   It  appears 
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Ibatp  duriDg  its  presence,  the  blood  is 
driven  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the 
heart  and  large  vessels,  at  which  stage  a 
seosatioD  of  cold  is  felt  over  the  whole 
surface,  sometimes  even  to  **  chattering  of 
the  teeth,''  as  in  ague ;  reaction  then  occurs, 
as  if  the  heart  were  suddenly  stimulated, 
and  the  blood  is  sent  with  unusual  force 
back  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  more 
especially  to  the  part  affected. 

This  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  hot 
fit,  during  which  period  the  inflamed  tissue 
rapidly  advances  towards  *abscess.  The 
rigor  may  be  perhaps  considered  so  far  a 
salutary  condition,  as  it  prepares  the  consti- 
tution, by  a  sudden  suspension  of  all 
the  functions,  for  making  an  effort  to 
complete  the  object  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  sensation  of  cold,  so  fre- 
quently experienced  by  healthy  persons 
after  a  hearty  meal,  is  a  somewhat  analogous 
condition,  when  nature  is  especially  prepar- 
ing for  the  function  of  digestion. 

If  the  tissue  inflamed  is  such  as  admits  of 
a  ready  formation  of  pus,  as,  for  instance, 
the  mucous  membranes,  neither  rigors,  nor 
any  other  indication  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, will  invariably  occur ;  probably  in 
xonsequence  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
pus- forming  apparatus  is  developed  by  mu- 
cous tissues.  Abscesses  of  the  cellular 
membranes  are  not  usually  accompanied  by 
much  irritative  fever,  or  preceded  by  distinct 
rigors,  they  are  found  also  to  possess  the 
power  of  rapid  reparation  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  the  constitution  sympathised  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  affected  structure. 

Local  signs  also  present  themselves  as 
pathognomonic  indications  of  the  formation 
of  abscess.  The  patient  experiences  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  pain,  which  becomes 
altered  from  an  acute  hot  pain  to  a  throbbing 
sensation,  and  a  darker  blush  covers  the 
surface  of  the  diseased  part.  The  swelling 
generally  becomes  circumscribed  and  harder 
in  its  circumference  than  in  its  centre,  where 
Abe  skin  is  tbinnish,  and  a  fluctuation  at  this 
period  may  usually  be  detected.  If  the 
.abscess  be  not  now  opened,  an  ulcerative 
process  is  set  up  towards  the  surface  of 
ibe  bodjr,  and  the  pus  is  spontoneously 
^evacuated. 

But,  as  I  have  remarked  to  you  before, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  always  that  such  distinct 
jjxo^mi  mark  the  formation  of  pus,  for 
Jinder  certain  constitutional  conditions,  as, 
lor  instance,  after  protracted  illness,  scarlet 
£ever,  measles,  and  other  exanthemata,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  vicarious  abscesses  to 
form  one  after  another  in  different  parts  of 
Miy;  these  are  unattended  by  either  the 
luaal  constitutional  or  local  signs  of  sup- 
pnraiioa ;  neither  irritative  fever  nor  rigor 
.iure  pFesent,  ther«  i»  no  pain  in  (he  part  nor 


even  redness,  and  yet  large  collections  of 
pus  are  found.  Chelius  and  other  surgeons 
have  termed  this  "  cold  abscess."  It  pour- 
trays,  in  fact,  a  general  defect  in  nutrition, 
and  deterioration  of  blood,  and  not  a  pecu- 
liarity either  in  the  character  of  the  inflam- 
mation or  of  the  tissue*  affected.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  pus  discharged  is 
generally  of  an  unhealthy  kind,  thin,  and 
often  foetid,  and  it  continues  to  flow  in  large 
quantities.  Colliquative  sweats,  follow,  and 
the  patient  soon  sinks  under  the  continued 
draining  to  which  the  system  is  subjected. 
In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  these 
cases  you  will  frequently  find  the  matter' 
diffused  over  very  large  surfaces,  and  pass- 
ing down  even  to  the  bones,  which  may  be 
found  denuded  of  pei'iosteum,  and  would 
probably  go  on  to  exfoliation  if  the  patient 
survived  sufficiently  long. 

The  character  of  the  pus  gives  the  best 
indication  of  the  constitutional  powers.  If 
it  be  '*  pus  laudabile,"  that  is,  of  uniform 
consistence,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and 
free  from  odour,  the  surgeon  has  confidence 
in  his  patients'  recovery,  and  regulates  his 
treatment  accordingly.  This  renders  it  very 
important  to  examine  carefully  the  contents 
of  an  abscess.  Suppuration  produces  very 
various  effects  in  the  different  tissues  of  the 
body,  although  all  seem  more  or  less  ob- 
noxious to  its  occurrence.  The  mucous 
membranes  are  more  particularly  subject  to 
it,  the  formation  of  pus  from  their  capil- 
laries, and  the  continuance  of  the  action, 
seems  to  be  maintained  in  that  tissue  with 
the  least  degree  of  constitutional  irritation. 

Cellular  membrane  is  also  very  prone  to 
suppuration,  and,  in  most  cases  of  common 
abscess,  the  cellular  tissue  is  the  seat  of  its 
formation ;  hence,  matter  is  frequently  dif- 
fused over  large  surfaces,  and  leads  to  most 
mischievous  results,  by  separating  this  uni- 
versal connecting  medium  from  important 
organs  of  the  body,  and  interfering  therefore 
with  their  natural  functions. 

When  matter  forms  in  bone,  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance  arises  from  the 
little  extensibility  of  the  tissue,  but  the 
presence  of  abscess  in  bone  is  denoted  by 
very  similar  symptoms  to  these  which  occur 
on  the  formation  of  matter  in  the  other 
structures  of  the  body,  such  as  rigors,  and 
the  peculiar  throbbing  pains,  but  which  are 
much  increased  at  night.  The  soft  parts 
soon  become  affected  and  ulcerate,  from  the 
continued  pressure  of  the  matter  towards  the 
surface,  but  will  pass  through  or  dissolve 
the  bone  to  obtain  means  of  exit.  I  ad- 
visedly use  the  term  dissolve  ;  for  pus  has» 
indeed,  the  power  of  dissolving  bone,  and  I 
believe  I  was  the  first  to  explain  the  fact.  I 
was  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
from  testing  some  necrotic  pus  which  I 
found  contained  a  yery  lar|e  proportion  p( 
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phosphate  of  lime,  while  healthy  pus  con- 
tains only  a  trace.  I  instituted  some  ex- 
periments on  the  suhject  which  tended  to 
corroborate  my  theory,  and  I  will  hereafter 
explain  to  you  the  resolts  I  arrived  at,  when 
I  am  more  perfected,  than  at  present,  in  the 
rationale  of  the  process.  You  may,  many 
of  yon,  have  observed,  gentlemen,  that  I 
have  lately  applied  dilute  phosphoric  acid  to 
bone  in  a  state  of  exfoliation  and  necrosis, 
and  you  may  also  have  probably  been  struck 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  portions 
have  been  thrown  off,  or,  I  ought  rather  to 
Bay,  removed.  This  object  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  phosphoric  acid,'  converting 
the  phosphate  of  lime  into  a  biphosphate, 
in  which  atomic  form  it  is  rendered  soluble, 
and  is  proportionably  more  readily  removed. 
Kecretic  pus  itself  affords  an  acid  reactidn. 
The  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  similar 
to  that  to  which  recourse  is  had  when  it  is 
formed  in  other  structures,  and  will  be  more 
particularly  described  when  I  treat  espe- 
cially of  the  diseases  of  the  bones. 

Fortunately,  arteries  under  the  influence 
of  inflammation  rarely  suppurate;  were 
they  prone  to  this  pathological  condition,  the 
application  of  a  ligature  could  no  longer  be 
available  as  a  remedy  for  aneurism  ;  but  in 
dironic  abscessfs  it  does  sometimes  occur 
that  an  artery  will  become  opened  by  an  ul- 
cerative process,  and  therefore,  even  in  the 
sim)  1e  operation  of  opening  an  abscess,  al- 
ways ascertain  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane and  the  interior  of  an  artery,  or  you 
may  have  reason  to  regret  the  hastiness  of 
the  procedure.  I  hope  you  have  observed^ 
gentlemen,  that  I  ever  set  you  this  example, 
for  I  believe  I  never  made  an  incision  in  a 
living  body  without  first  having  closely  ex- 
amined as  to  the  possibility  of  some  existing 
danger. 

Tlie  veins  seem  more  disposed  than  arteries 
to  suppuration,  and  the  constitutional  effects 
produced  when  this  occurs  are  always  most 
alarming.  There  may,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  just  doubt  in  eases  of  plflebftis 
whether  the  pus  is  really  formed  by  the  vasa 
▼asoruro  of  the  affected  vein,  or  whether  it 
be  taken  into  the  venous  blood  by  endosmo- 
sis :  the  latter  view  would  imply  that  the 
Teins  are  capable  of  performing  a  function 
analogous,  if  not  identical,  with  absorbtion. 
The  pathology  of  phlebitis  will  be  more 
dwelt  on  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of 
•veins. 

Granulating  sores  emit  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus  globules,  which  seem  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  in  the  healing  of  an  ulcer. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  phy^ologists 
that  the  pus  is  formed  by  the  exudation  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis  from  the  capillaries 
of  the  granulations,  and  to  become  organized 
and  form  granulations  while  the  fibrin  is  de- 


posited ;  that  the  white  exudation  corpaadea 
are  ejected  as  incompetent  to  the  process  of 
restoration  beyond  the  mere  office  they  per- 
form in  maintaining  the  softness  and  moisture 
of  the  granulating  surface. 

Purulent  discharge  is  sometimes  nseliil  ia 
facilitating  the  escape  of  ^traneous  Bub> 
stances  from  the  living  body ;  it  is  assisted^ 
however,  by  the  process  of  ulceration,  which 
is  necessary  to  effect  this  object. 

When  the  constitution  of  a  patient  has 
been  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  purulent  discharge,  as  from  a 
chronic  abscess  on  the  extended  surface  of 
an  old  ulcer,  care  should  be  taken  not  too 
quickly  to  check  this  habitual  drain,  or 
even  if  it  should  suddenly  stop  sponta* 
neously,  medicinal  remedies,  such  as  pur- 
gatives, sudorifics,  &c.f  should  be  adminis^ 
tered  to  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  Hb 
suppression.  Issues,  setons,  and  blisters, 
are  also  had  recourse  to  as  the  best  prophy- 
lactic means  which  can  be  employed. 

You  will  have  many  opportunities  of 
observing  in  the  wards  of  this  hospital, 
patients  suffering  from  pains  in  the  bead, 
disturbance  in  the  natural  functions  of  the 
bowels,  and  other  constitutional  derange- 
ments, resulting  from  the  sudden  healing  up 
of  large  ulcers:  these  require  purgative 
medicines  for  their  relief.  Many  cases  are 
on  record  of  the  relief  of  hiemoptysis  by 
setons  and  issues,  and  of  the  return  of  the 
disease  as  soon  as  the  artificial  discharge 
had  been  checked. 

An  abscess  differs  only  from  suppuration 
of  the  surface,  in  the  pus  being  coofiioed, 
which  leads  to  greater  constitutional  de- 
rangement than  when  the  matter  is  freely 
emitted,  either  from  mucous  surfaces  or 
from  granulating  sores. 

The  period  at  which  an  abscess  should  be 
opened  is  an  important  subject  for  consi- 
deration :  as  a  general  rule,    I  should  say 
they  ought  not  to  be  opened  until  the  local 
heat,  i.  e.,  the  temperature  of  the  inflamed 
part,  begins  to  subside  ;  for  if  it  be  opened 
before  that  time  at  which  the    abscese   ia 
termed  •*  ripe,"  you  interfere  with  the  action 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  pus,  and  are 
liable  to  produce  an  inflammation  unfavoiir> 
able   to  that  action.     To  bring  about   Uie 
condition  favourable  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
contents  of  an  abscess,  poultices  and  fomen- 
tations are  employed.     This,  gentlemen,  is 
a  matter  which  you  will  perhaps  consider  as 
of  very  little  importance,  and  somewhat  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  surgeon  to  pay  attention. 
to  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,   for  there  may 
be,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  say,  scientific 
ability  displayed,  not  only  in  the  choice  of 
the  appropriate  period  for  the  application  of 
a   poultice,  but  also  in  the  very  mode  of 
making  it,     Mr.  Abemetby  did  not  think  i^ 
unworthy  of  himself  to  dwell  upon  this  8ixl»— 
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jeot  ia  his  siugical  lectures,  aud  would  often 
teach  nurses  how  to  make  and  apply  a 
poultice.  It  should  be  made  of  stale  bread, 
rasped  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  a  basin  ; 
boiling  water  is  then  to  be  poured  upon  it, 
a  little  sweet  oil  added,  ai^d  the  whole  stirred 
up  until  it  is  worked  into  a  smooth  pulpy 
jnass.  The  linseed  meal  which  is  generally 
used  in  hospitals  contains  mustard  seeds, 
and  other  irritating  matters,  which  very 
fiequeotly  do  more  harm  than  good. 

As  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  suppura- 
tion having  taken  pUce,  the  earlier  the  pus 
is  evacuated  the  better ;  unless  perhaps  we 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  patients  of 
a  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  whom  I  have 
generally  found  it  better  to  leave  nature  to 
effect  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  in  her 
own  way,  and  to  direct  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  improvement  of  the  consti- 
tntion  by  internal  remedies. 

One  great  object  with  the  surgeon  should 
be  to  prevent  unsightly  cicatrices ;  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  stru- 
aaoos  patients  the  scars  are  less  when  the 
abscess  is  left  to  open  by  ulceration  than 
when  the  lancet  is  employed,  unless  the 
evacuation  be  efTected  by  making  three  or 
four  small  punctures,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying gentle  pressure  to  promote  the  escape 
of  the  pus. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
ti>at  pus  is  capable  of  ^eing  absorbed  under 
certain  circnmstances :  I  do  not  mean  as  in 
phlebitis,  taken  up  in  the  form  of  pus,  but 
that  the  globules  sometimes  undergo  disin- 
tegration, aud  are  removed  by  the  absorbent 
vesaels;  hence  certain  medicines  are  employed 
termed  deobstruents,  such  as  mercurial  plas- 
ters, iodine,  &c. 

When  abscesses  are  to  be  opened,  the 
ob/ect  may  be  effected  by  caustic  or  setons, 
instead  of  the  knife,  but  the  lutter  mode 
33  so  far  preferable  that  I  shall  say  but 
little  of  the  employment  of  the  others,  as 
from  their  protracted  influence  they  are 
liable  to  do  consideral.le  injury. 

Id  cases  of  encysted  tumors,  in  which  in- 
stead .of  pus  a  kind  of  serous  secretion  is 
thrown'  out,  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
aometimes  called  a  *'cold  abscess,"  the  seton 
may  be  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
a  d^ree  of  inflammation  sufficient  to  obUte- 
jBte  the  cyst.  J  have  successfully  treated 
such  cases  by  the  introduction  of  a  seton, 
bat  cannot  consider  that  this  disease  should 
be  designated  an  abscess.  [Case,  vol.  1, 
Goy*s  Hospital  Repeats.] 

A  Case  of  hydrocele  qf  the  neck. — David 
Hughes,  aged  20,  a  private  in  the  Royal 
Horte  Artillery,  (from  which  corps  he  was 
discharged  in  consequence  of  this  disease,) 
was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  on  the  3d 
of  Jane,  1835.  In  appearance  he  was 
bealthy,  although  of  spare  habit :    twelve- 


months ago,  his  comrades  told  him  that  his 
neck  was  swollen,  but  he  could  not  perceive 
it  himself ;  a  month  after,  however,  he  fett 
a  swelling  a  little  in  front  of  the  centre  of 
the  stemo-maitoid  muscle;  it  moved  readi^, 
and  in  deglutition  was  raised  with  the  larynx. 
He  was  treated  with  leeches,  and  also  with 
iodine,  both  internally  and  externally ;  ne« 
vertheless  the  tumor  continued  to  grow  untU 
his  admission  into  the  hospital,  when  he  was 
much  emaciated.  The  tumor  occupied  the 
whole  space  between  the  stemo-masti>id  and 
trapezius  muscles,  extending  upwards  aa  high 
as  the  mastoid  process,  and  downwards  Mi 
far  as  the  junction  of  the  middle  with  the 
scapular  third  of  tbe  clavicle,  andhorixontally 
from  this  point  to  the  stemo-clavicnli^ 
articulation.  The  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  tumor  was  the  most  prominent,  and 
of  the  most  recent  formation ;  the  whole 
swelling  seemed  divided  into  three  lobes, 
which  did  not  communicate,  though  eaok 
fluctuated.  From  its  sise  it  pushed  the 
larynx  very  much  over  to  the  right  side ;  the 
integuments  over  it  were  of  natural  colour  ; 
it  did  not  pulsate,  nor  did  it  appear  to  ia> 
terfere  with  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
neck  ;  he  experienced  neither  dysphagia  or 
dyspnoea. 

On  the  10th  of  June  I  made  a  small 
incision  down  to  tbe  sac  at  the  most  prominent 
point  of  the  anterior  oyst,  and  punctured  it; 
about  five  ounces  of  serous  fluid  escaped, 
the  first  three  clear,  but  the  last  two  coloured 
with  blood.  I  then  introduced  along  canuls, 
furnished  with  a  trochar,  to  which  won 
attached  four  threads  of  silk,  and  pushing 
the  trochar  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite 
side,  passed  a  seton  through  the  cyst ;  the 
tumor  was  then  diminished  about  one  quarter, 
shewing  that  only  one  cyst  bad  been  opened. 
I  thought  it  best  to  wait  the  result  of  this 
operation  before  evacuatiug  the  other  cysta^ 
For  the  first  two  days  he  went  on  remarkably 
well,  but  on  the  third  after  the  operation  he 
had  considerable  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
cervical  glands  and  tonsils,  with  much  con- 
stitutional  irritation.  Tbei-e  was  an  unhealthy 
discharge  from  tbe  wound ;  he  was  ordered 
calomel  and  opium,  effervescing  draughtB, 
and  leeches,  and  the  seton  was  removed. 

He  soon  improved,  and  continued  doing 
well  till  tbe  1 7th  of  June,  when,  the  wound 
having  ceased  to  discharge,  a  female  catheter 
was  introduced,  and  withdrew  an  ounce  uf 
sanguineous  fluid  ;  this  was  repeated  once  or 
twice.  The  tumor  was  now  not  more  thaa 
one  quarter  its  original  size,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  other  cysts  had  ulcerated 
through,  and  discharged  their  contents.  He 
was  then  ordered  quinine  and  porter,  and 
the  tumor  became  gradually  smaller,  and  Im 
parts  consolidated.  On  the  1st  of  July.  I 
ordered  it  to  be  strapped  with  Empl.  Am- 
moniac, c.  Hyd.  with  the  hope  of  entire!/ 
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obliterating  the  cysta.  This  treatment  was 
continued  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  tumor  was 
not  more  than  one-eighth  its  original  size. 
On  the  I6th  he  was  again  attacked  with 
cynanche,  which  was  relieved  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  A  week  after  this  attack  the 
tumor  was  considerably  larger,  and  fluctuated 
posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  when  accordingly 
an  opening  was  made,  the  other  opening 
having  closed.  After  this  he  had  another 
febrile  attack,  which  left  him  much  debili- 
tated ;  but  on  the  3rd  of  August,  scarcely 
any  tumor  was  perceptible,  no  fluctuation 
could  be  felt,  and  there  were  distinct  thick- 
enings in  the  position  of  the  cysts.  From 
this  period  nothing  untoward  happened  till 
the  11th  of  Septenjber,  when  some  slight 
diffused  inflammation  covered  the  left  side 
of  the  neck,  which  however  yielded  to  mild 
sudorifics  and  salines.  On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, a  portion  of  the  tumor  again  secreted, 
and  three  drachms  of  serum  were  evacuated 
by  the  lancet.  The  cyst  soon  became  obli- 
terated, the  opening  healed,  and  after  this 
he  had  no  further  relapse.  He  remained  in 
the  hospital  till  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  he  was  considered  perfectly  well. 

I  once  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  a 
patient,  sent  up  to  me  by  Mr.  Rump,  of 
Holt,  in  Norfolk,  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
deep-seated  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  causing  difficulty  in  breathing  and 
swallowing.  From  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  tied  down  by  the  muscles,  fluctuation 
was  very  indistinct,  and  I  had  the  patient 
brought  into  the  operating-theatre  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  about  to  remove  a  solid 
tumor.  But  in  the  progress  of  a  careful 
dissection  for  its  excision,  the  sac  was 
opened,  and  several  ounces  of  fluid  escaped, 
this  proving  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  I 
introduced  a  portion  of  lint  into  the  sac, 
which  became  obliterated,  partly  by  adhesive 
inflammation,  and  partly  by  the  process  of 
granulation :  the  patient  was  discharged 
perfectly  cured. 

This  case  I  consider  to  have  been  exactly 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  one  last  described  ; 
viz.  an  adventitious  formation  of  a  serous 
cyst,  which  is  certainly  not  inappropriately 
termed  a  hydrocele. 

I  believe  the  introduction  of  a  seton  is  a 
better  mode  of  treatment  than  injection  in 
these  cases,  as  it  affords  a  more  ready  means 
of  removing  the  source  of  irritation,  and  is 
less  protracted  than  the  employment  of 
caustic  for  the  purpose  of  producing  oblite- 
ration. 

When  a  knife,  lancet,  bistoury,  or  any 
cutting  instrument,  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  an  abscess,  the  most  promi- 
nent point  is  selected,  where,  indeed,  the 
skin  is  the  thinnest,  and  the  fluctuation  most 
distinct.  I  might  dilate,  gentlemen,  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  instrument  is  to  be 


held,  the  kind  of  motion  which  is  to  be  given 
to  the  fingers,  and  upon  all  the  niceties  of 
manipulation,  but  you  would  learn  little 
from  my  description  ;  you  must  witness  the 
modus  operandi  in  the  surgery  and  wards  of 
the  hospital,  then  do  it  yourselves,  and  the 
only  instruction  that  I  can  give  you  is  to 
use  a  clean  sharp  instrument,  and  to  perform 
the  operation  with  as  much  care  as  you 
could  possibly  devote  to  one  of  higher  sur- 
gical importance. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  size 
of  the  opening  to  be  made  for  the  evacuation 
of  an  abscess :  some  surgeons  recommend 
that  it  should  be  laid  open  along  its  whole 
extent,  not  on*y  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  hee  escape  of  the  fluid,  but  also 
with  a  view  of  exposing  the  pyogenic  mem- 
brane to  the  influence  of  external  agents, 
and  so  to  destroy  its  power  to  produce  fresh 
quantities  of  pus.  I  am  not  myself  an  ad- 
vocate for  such  practice,  as  it  leaves  a  large 
scar,  and,  moreover,  retards  the  healing  of 
the  wound.  I  usually  make  an  opening  not 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length, 
which  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  free  exit  of 
the  matter ;  and  if  judicious  constitutional 
remedies  be  employed,  the  recurrence  of  the 
formation  of  abscess  may  generally  be  pre- 
vented, as  it  more  frequently  depends  upon 
the  state  of  health  of  the  patient,  than  upon 
local  circumstances. 

In  large  inguinal  abscess  I  have  found 
Ricord's  method  of  puncturing  them  in 
three  or  four  different  places,  instead  of 
evacuating  the  matter  by  one  long  opening, 
answer  remarkably  well,  and  then  applying 
pressure  over  the  emptied  abscess  ;  you  thui 
avoid  a  longer  cicatrix,  and  at  the  same  time 
hasten  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  But  of 
this  description  of  disease,  psoas  and  lumbar 
abscesses  are  the  most  difficult  to  treat,  and 
this  difficulty  arises  from  constitutional  de- 
f«;cts  more  than  from  any  topical  peculiarities 
in  the  disease.  They  generally  arise  most 
insidiously,  and  attain  a  considerable  size, 
without  either  pain  or  redness  of  the  part, 
and  little  further  inconvenience  is  expe« 
rienced  than  an  inability  to  active  exertion. 
Sometimes,  however,  their  formation  is 
attended  with  pain  In  the  loins,  and  in  psoas 
abscess  much  inconvenience  in  extension 
of  the  trunk,  which  puts  the  psoas  muscle  on 
the  stretch.  The  abscess  sometimes  forms 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  but  generally 
passes  beneath  it  upon  the  thigh,  requiring 
considerable  knowledge  and  close  investi- 
gation to  distinguish  it  from  hernia  ;  in  some 
circumstances  it  assimilates  to  that  disease, 
not  only  in  position,  but  also  in  some  of  the 
symptoms.  Both  psoas  abscess  and  hernia 
dilate  on  coughing  ;  both  will  sometimes 
return  into  the  abdomen  during  the  recum- 
bent postur-e,  and  if  there  happen  to  be  any 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  boweb 
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eoneomitant  with  psoas  abscess,  there  might 
arise  great  difficulty  in  distiogQishing  it  from 
hernia ;  and  I  have  seen  patients  wearing  a 
trass  upon  a  psoas  abscess  owing  to  such  a 
mistake.  The  history  of  the  case,  the  ap> 
pearance  of  the  patient,  and  the  strict  ex- 
amination of  the  swelling,  must  be  the  means 
employed  for  forming  a  just  diagnosis  be- 
tween the  two  diseases. 

Having  discovered  the  presence  of  a  psoas 
abscess,  it  becomes  still  a  subject  of  great 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  bones 
of  the  spine  are  diseased  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
certain  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  but  by  the  analysis  of  the  pus,  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
A  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  this  t3St,  since  it  is  necessary  that 
the  abscess  should  be  opened  to  obtain  the 
pus ;  and  I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  a 
single  instance  of  permanent  recovery  after 
a  psoas  abscess  had  been  opened  when  the 
spine  was  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  but 
lumbar  and  psoas  abscesses  may  occur  with- 
out the  vertebrse  being  implicated.  I  have 
often  seen  patients  admitted  into  the  hos- 
pital with  a  small  swelling  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh  or  loins,  and  nsarly  free 
from  any  constitutional  derangement,  scarcely 
suffering  inconvenience,  and  perfectly  un- 
aware that  their  lives  were  in  danger ;  yet 
few  of  them  have  long  survived  under  the 
attacks  of  this  disease.  I  scarcely  know 
what  treatment  to  recommend,  but  have 
followed  a  plan  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
in  some  respects  proved  as  ineffectual  as  all 
others,  although  certainly  it  has  tended  to 
lengthen  life  beyond  the  period  at  ivhich  it 
would  have  terminated  had  the  abscess  been 
opened.  My  first  object  is  always  to  im- 
prove the  constitutional  powers  by  nutritious 
food,  porter,  and  strictly-enjoined  rest ;  at 
the  same  time  I  administer  tonic  medicines, 
with  iodine.  The  tpatient  day  after  day 
considers  himself  improved  in  health,  and 
says,  that,  although  he  suffered  little  before, 
be  now  finds,  from  the  improvement  he 
experiences,  that  he  had  been  more 
unwell  than  he  had  himself  thought. 
The  dresser,  perhaps,  informs  me  that 
the  abscess  increases  in  size ;  I  walk  from 
the  bed,  or  perhaps  order  cold  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  swelling,  hesitating  as  to 
what  is  best  to  be  done,  knowing  that 
directly  the  abscess  is  opened,  constitutional 
symptoms  will  arise,  and  from  that  moment 
the  patient  will  begin  to  sink.  I  therefore 
always  refrain  from  evacuating  the  abscess 
until  the  tumor  on  the  thigh  is  shut  out 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  by  an  ad- 
liesive  inflammation ;  and  this  object  I  have 
attempted  to  effect  in  some  cases  by  apply- 
ing a  little  pressure,  such  as  that  produced 
l>7  a  weak  truss,  at  the  point  of  communica- 
tion  between  the  thigh  and  abdomen.    The 


evidence  of  this  object  being  attained  is  the 
impossibility  of  pressing  the  fluid  into  the 
abdomen,  and  the  diminished  impulse  of  the 
femoral  tumor  on  coughing. 

The  pus  is  now  to  be  let  out,  either  by  a 
free  opening,  or  whether  by  small  valvular 
openings,  as  recommended  by  Abernethy, 
so  as  only  to  evacuate  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time,  I  really  do  not  know  how  to  advise, 
as  the  results  have  proved  the  same  under 
both  circumstances.  From  my  experience, 
perhaps  I  feel  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  small  valvular  openings,  as  the  shock 
is  not  so  sudden  or  violent  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Whichever  method  is  employed,  I 
confess  I  entertain  but  little  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  the  patient.  I  regard  these 
abscesses,  when  concomitant  with  disease  of 
the  vertebrae,  as  the  highest  degree  of  stru- 
mous development;  and  hectic  fever,  with 
all  its  horrors,  generally  completes  the 
catastrophe. 

When  suppuration  has  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  hectic  fever  is  almost 
certain  to  supervene,  and  may  in  fact  be 
considered  as  the  remote  consequence  of 
purulent  discharge,  just  as  irritaiive  fever 
may  be  looked  U))on  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  formation  of  matter. 

Hectic  fever  has  been  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  pus ;  but  it  rarely 
commences  until  an  abscess  has  been  opened 
and  matter  has  continued  to  flow  for  some 
time,  which  would  scarcely  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  absorption  of  matter 
which  induced  the  fever :  indeed,  it  some- 
times occurs  before  suppuration  has  com- 
menced— as,  for  instance,  when  structures 
are  affected  which  possess  but  little  vitality, 
such  as  large  joints,  and  more  especially  in 
affiections  of  the  knee  or  hip.  Hunter  says, 
*'  hectic  fever  depends  upon  the  disease  of  a 
part  beyond  its  powers  of  acting  for  its 
restoration,  and  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
constitution  to  overcome  the  disease.  What- 
ever, therefore,  will  long  and  obstinately 
teaxe  the  constitution,  may  become  the  cause 
of  hectic."  The  constitutions  most  obnoxious 
to  hectic  are  the  weak  and  irritable ;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  hectic  symptoms  com- 
mence in  such  persons  as  if  idiopathically, 
or  proceeding  from  some  very  slight  source 
of  irritation,  even  during  the  healing  of  a 
sore  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  recovery. 

Hunter  has  described  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  fever  in  the  following  words : — **  A 
kind  of  slow  dissolution  of  animal  life ;  a 
general  slow  fever,  with  great  debility,  irri- 
tability, languor,  want  of  appetite,  paleness 
of  the  skin,  sweats  easily  provoked,  and 
frequently  arising  spontaneously,  sometimes 
attended  with  vomiting  and  purging,  but 
with  the  secretion  of  a  clear  urine.''  In 
fact,  he  seems  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  con- 
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ititittional  disorder,  than  one  ariiing  from 
any  peculiar  source  of  irritation,  mlthough  it 
nnst  be  acknowledged  that  it  generally 
lesalts  from  protracted  snpparation,  or  that 
it  occurs  in  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  abscess  in  constitutions  already 
enfeebled  by  prior  disease. 

Hectic  fever  is  often  attended  with  a  dis- 
tinct cold  and  hot  fit,  resembling  ague,  but 
is  not,  like  intermittent  fever,  regular  as  to 
the  periods  of  accession,  although  the  exacer* 
bations  are  usually  in  the  eyeniag ;  but  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  ague  by  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  cold  and  hot  stages,  and  by 
&eir  duration.  The  usual  form  of  hectic 
may  be  recognised  by  the  tendency  to  chilli- 
ness of  an  evening,  followed  by  a  hot  skin 
and  sensation  of  burning  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  rapid  pulse, 
great  thirst,  and  a  circumscribed  flush  on 
one  or  both  cheeks.  The  patient  continues 
restless,  often  sleepless,  during  the  night, 
and  towards  morning  a  copious,  although 
perhaps  a  partial,  perspiration  carries  off  the 
never,  and  leaves  him  pale  and  languid,  but 
nevertheless  with  an  accelerated  pulse.  Each 
raccessive  attack  renders  the  patient  weaker 
than  before;  the  slightest  excitement,  as 
that  produced  even  by  approaching  his  bed, 
brings  a  flush  upon  the  countenance  and 
dampness  upon  the  skin :  the  eye  has  a 
glassy  brightness,  sudden  paleness  succeeds 
die  momentary  blush,  the  voice  is  scarcely 
audible,  the  lips  are  dry  and  red,  the  tongue 
ckan,  but  unnaturally  polished,  and  some- 
times aphthous  sores  are  found  upon  its 
edges.  If  these  symptoms  continue  un- 
relieved, the  destruction  of  animal  life  is 
soon  accomplished,  and  the  patient  dies  from 
complete  exhaustion. 

The  administration  of  internal  remedies 
for  the  cure  of  hectic  fever  must  be  directed 
to  the  intention  of  strengthening  the  con- 
stitution, and  enabling  it  to  support  the 
irritation  to  which  it  is  subjected;  under 
certain  ciroumstances  they  may  also  be  in- 
tended to  induce  an  altered  and  improved 
action  in  the  diseased  structures. 

When  the  patient  is  so  Ireak  and  irritable 
that  all  hope  of  improving  his  condition  is 
passed,  while  the  source  of  the  constitutional 
disturbance  remains,  its  removal,  if  admissi- 
ble, should  be  had  recourse  to  ;  and,  even 
after  aggravated  hectic  symptoms  had  super- 
vened, I  have  frequently  seen  patieuts 
rapidly  recover  on  the  amputation  of  sup- 
purating joints,  and  the  removal  of  other 
causes  of  that  disorder.  Generally  it  must 
be  considered,  however,  that  the  best  period 
for  surgical  operations  is  past  when  hectic 
symptoms  have  supervened;  and  therefore 
surgeons  usually  remove  the  source  of  con- 
stitati9nal  derangement,  when  such  a  conree 
appears  advisable,  before  hectic  is  esta- 
ftfished. 


In  the  treatment  of  weak  and  irritable 
patients  constitutionally  prone  to  hectic 
fever,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  lower 
their  powers,  even  in  the  local  depletions 
which  may  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
external  injury. 

General  blood-letting,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  scarcely  be  admissible ;  but,  if 
blood  must  be  abstracted,  it  should  be  by 
the  application  of  leeches  or  cupping  on  the 
part  affected. 

Even  purging  must  be  cautiously  had 
recourse  to,  as  it  .often  tends  very  much  to 
lower  the  powers  of  the  patient,  and  to 
render  him  highly  irritable;  therefore  no- 
thing beyond  merely  maintaining  the  natural 
alvine  excretions  should  be  desired.  I  have 
often  seen  patients  as  long  in  recovering 
from  the  prostration  produced  by  an  over- 
dose of  cathartic  medicine,  as  from  the 
abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

If  hectic  symptoms  have  not  commenced, 
sudorifics  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  in 
the  case  of  irritable  patients,  as  they  do  not 
tend  to  lessen  their  strength  to  the  same 
degree  as  purgatives,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  diminish  action  and  maintain  the 
natural  state  of  the  secretions. 

Opiates  are  highly  essential,  and  are  fre- 
quently available,  not  merely  for  allaying 
the  irritability  of  the  patient,  but  often  for 
diminishing  at  the  same  time  the  local 
disease ;  and  1  have  frequently  witnessed  in 
their  operation  an  excellent  example  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  action  and  reaction 
on  each  other. 

Topical  remedies  may  also  assist  much  in 
subduing  the  irritation  arising  from  a  local 
defect :  hence  the  frequent  employment  of 
lotions  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the 
action,  either  by  cold  or  some  other  sedative 
property.  Evaporating  lotions  are  useful 
for  the  first  indication,  and  preparations  of 
lead  for  the  second.  Poultices,  fomenta- 
tions, blisters,  and  setons,  may  each  in  their 
turn  be  useful  in  certain  conditions  of  local 
disease  ;  but  no  general  information  can  be 
given  to  enable  you  to  decide  by  rule  which 
is  the  fittest  application  :  that  knowledge  is 
to  be  acquired  only  by  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  violence  of  action  and  the  nature 
of  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
stitutional ability  of  the  patient  to  support 
the  effects  of  the  means  which  may  employed. 

I  would  earnestly  caution  you,  gentleooen, 
not  to  mistake  irritability  for  increased 
action  and  power,  and  so  be  induced  to 
deplete  when  the  soothing  plan  alone  should 
be  adopted.  Seek  for  the  cause  of  the 
constitutional  derangement,  and  you  will 
often  find  that  the  evacuation  of  a  small 
quantity  of  matter  confined  by  some  in« 
extensible  structure  will  remove  at  onoe  all 
the  alarming  symptoms  which  have  resulted 
solely  from  its  presence.    This  distinctioa 
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bftween  irritation  aristnc;  from  a  local  came, 
and  that  from  an  idiopathic  tendency,  is 
especially  the  province  of  the  surgeon ;  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  recognises  the 
difference,  and  discovers  the  "  error  loci," 
distinguishes  him  as  conversant  with  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  his  profession. 
I  have  often  witnessed  these  constitutional 
effects  after  surgical  operations,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  operation  of  lithotomy ;  and 
one  illustration  will  be  sufficient  as  a  type  of 
all  such  occurrences.  After  a  patient  has 
been  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  some 
hours  have  elapsed,  and  he  has  recovered 
from  the  shock,  he  may  suddenly  be  seized 
with  a  violent  rigor,  which  would  lead  to  a 
supposition  of  its  being  premonitory  to  the 
formation  of  matter.  The  rigor  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  when  suddenly  a  con- 
traction of  the  bladder  is  felt,  a  large  clot  of 
blood  is  expelled,  and  the  rigor  immediatery 
ceases.  Being  now  perfectly  aware  of  this 
frequent  result  from  bleeding  into  the  blad- 
der, I  always  forewarn  the  attendants  of  the 
probability  of  the  symptom,  and  so  prevent 
alarm  either  to  the  patient  or  to  those 
around  him.  Some  surgeons  introduce  an 
elastic  tube  into  the  bladder  after  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy,  and  leave  it  there,  to 
prevent  the  liability  to  the  result  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  I  should  think  that  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  tube  was  more  likely  to  produce 
greater  excitation  than  even  the  blood  itself, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  plan. 

I  may  finish  the  subject  of  Suppuration 
now,  gentlemen,  by  begging  you  to  remem- 
ber that  its  presence  is  not  always  to  be 
considered  as  an  unfavourable  symptom,  aa 
It  aometimes  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
restorative  process  ;  but  that,  under  certain 
circtim  stances,  and  that  always  when  the 
discharge  of  pus  is  profuse,  that  both  con- 
stitutional and  local  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  modify  and  restrain  its  con- 
tmoance. 


AOB  von  M BDICAL  STUDY. 

Bt  a  Koyal  Ordinance  issued  in  France,  it 
is  laid  down  that  the  years  of  study  prescribed 
fi>r  candidates  for  the  office  of  Officiers  de 
Sant^^  shall  henceforth  only  be  reckoned  from 
the  period  at  which  they  have  completed  their 
sixteenth  year.  Some  rule  respecting  age, 
in  so  far  as  the  course  of  medical  study  at 
tiiie  hospitals  is  concerned,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  in  England  and  Scotland.  Diplomas 
are  ^^ranted  to  candidates  at  too  early  an  age. 
So  long  as  a  man  can  become  a  phjsician  or 
sargeon  at  the  age  of  21.  the  profession  must 
ODD  tin  ae  to  be  overstocked. 


CLINICAL  LECTURE 

OITSlf  AT 

ST.   GEORGE'S   HOSPITAL, 

OiiJ«iie39d» 

By  Cjksar  Hawkins,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the 
Hospital. 

[Reported  by  Mr.  Waltxr  Thomson.] 


Lbcturb  VIII. 

1.  J^Uie  A%9ur\9m  m  lAe  Tki^h. 

2.  Ho§pitai  Gangrmt  with  Hamorrkag€, 
%.  MeduUmy  Dmemte  of  ike   Tmtiw,  and 

Abdofm€n^  and  Lunf9. 
4.  Uierine  PhMitig  tmd  Secondmy  Ah- 


5.  Snpinartainff  8erow  Cyttofthe  f^eek. 

Gentlemen, — Before  taking  you  to-day  to 
the  consideration  of  any  fresh  subject*  I  will 
again  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  cases 
upon  which  I  have  already  made  some  ob« 
servations,  and  which  now  present  some  new 
points  worthy  of  your  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may  remember  that 
in  my  lecture  of  last  week  I  spoke  of  two 
cases  of  hsemorrhage  from  wounds  of  an  ar- 
tery. In  one  of  these  cases,  that  of  Henry 
James,  in  Oxford  Ward,  t  told  you  that 
there  was  a  false  aneurism  in  coosequeuce  of 
a  wound  of  f>ome  small  artery  at  the  lower 
add  mner  part  of  the  thigh,  and,  from  the 
notes  for  that  day,  you  heard  that  the  wound 
of  the  skin  was  becoming  inflamed,  and 
threatening  to  ulcerate  into  the  cavity  of  the 
aneurism,  an  event  which  would  of  conns 
have  been  attended  with  much  haemorrhi^. 
My  colleagues  saw  the  case  with  me  on  the 
foIUowing  day,  as  I  told  you  I  had  re- 
quested,  that  being  our  usual  consultation 
day.  On  this  day,  ^ne  16th,  the  notes  are, 
'*  No  sleep,  from  the  pain.  Tongue  dry  and 
loaded.  Heat  of  skin  ;  slight  shivering 
this  morning.  Bowels  not  open.  Upon 
removing  the  strapping,  little  if  any  pulsation 
was  felt.  There  was  tenderness,  redness, 
and  swelling  of  the  skin  around  the  wound ; 
the  ulceration  had  spread  and  the  sac  was 
opened,  andsomefluid  dark  blood  oozed  ont." 
The  blood  was  small  in  quantity,  and  seemed 
to  be  only  the  contents  of  the  sac  half  co- 
agulated, and  it  at  first  appeared  aa  if  ttia 
inflammation  had  closed  the  opening  in  the 
artery  so  as  to  prevent  any  blood  flowing 
from  it,  and,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  us 
that  there  was  then  no  necessity  for  per- 
forming the  operation  I  had  meditated. 
The  wound  was  re-strapped,  and  some  green 
dressing  applied  over  it,  but  in  less  than  an 
hour  alter  this  was  done,  fresh  arterial  blood 
flowed  out,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
wound  in  the  artery  was  not  closed,  and  that 
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tbe  htemorrhBge  wai  fresh  from  the  ressel, 
and  I  at  once  endeavonred  to  secara  it  in 
the  way  I  last  week  told  yon  of.  The  notes 
tdl  as,  "  Heemorrhage  having  come  on,  and 
effusion  into  the  cdlolar  tissue  of  the  thigh 
increasing,  it  wss  determined  to  open  the  sac, 
and  tie  the  artery  above  and  below  the 
wounded  part.  Accordingly,  a  director  was 
passed  into  the  external  wound,  and  the  sac 
laid  open  above  and  below  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  inches.  Coagula  were  found 
blooklDg  up  the  internal  wonnd,  and  on 
removing  these  a  small  wound  was  seen  in 
tbe  vastus  intemus  muscle,  which  was  en- 
larged." I  found  it  was  a  very  narrow 
punctured  wound,  and  was  situated  so  deeply 
that  the  account  given  by  our  patient  of  its 
having  been  done  Irith  a  penknife  could  not 
be  correct ;  and,  tipon  questioning  him,  it 
turned  out  to  hafe  been  a  clasped  knife. 
The  notes  go  on  to  say,  "  After  some  time, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  occasioned  by 
the  coagula  and  muscular  fibres,  a  ligature 
was  passed  under  .the  artery,  by  which  the 
Qpper  end  was  secured ;  the  lower  end  was 
tied  afterwards  with  the  assistance  of  a  te- 
naculum." This  difficulty  you  will  always 
meet  with,  when  you  cut  down  into  a  part 
where  blood  has  been  effused  for  any  length 
of  time;  the  tissues  get  broken  up  and 
altered,  and  the  blood  oosing  from  among 
this  mixture  of  coagulum,  cellular  tissue,  and 
mtucle,  prevents  your  discovering  the  bleeding 
point.  You  see  blood  coming  apparently 
from  an  opening,  but  upon  examining  this 
you  And  that  it  comes  from  beneath,  and 
perhaps  from  a  point  at  some  distance.  After 
the  artery  was  secured  all  bleeding  stopped, 
the  edges  being  loosely  brought  together. 
The  artery  wounded  was  quite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  puncture  in  the  vastus  intemus,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  surface,  and 
it  was  divided  for  about  two-thirds  of  its 
circumference.  This  is  more  especially  the 
kind  of  wound  from  which  secondary  hae- 
morrhage is  liable  to  take  place.  The  state 
of  parts  discovered  during  the  operation  shows 
that  the  practice  pursued  was  better  than 
tying  tbe  main  artery  above,  and  the  case  has 
since  gone  on  very  favourably.  I  should 
have  observed  that  the  operation  caused 
much  pain,  and  I  was  obliged  to  administer 
thirty  drops  of  laudanum  immediately,  and 
some  Dover's  powder  in  a  saline  draught 
every  six  hours.  Tbe  next  day  the  tongue 
was  moist,  cleaner,  but  still  tremulous  ;  there 
had  been  no  shivering,  and  there  was  less 
tension  around  the  wound.  The  notes  also 
inform  us  that  suppuration  was  commencing 
in  the  wound,  and  that  it  was  filled  with  a 
dark  brown  fluid,  probably  pus  and  blood 
mixed.  He  has  been  going  on  well  since. 
The  ligatures  separated  yesterday  without 
any  recurrence  of  the  hsemorrhage ;  neither 
has  there  been  any  tendency  to  sloughing  or 


inflammation  about  the  wound  ;  it  is  granu- 
lating healthily,  and  he  seems  likely  to  do 
welL 

Another  subject  which  I  wish  to  bring 
under  your  notice,  is  that  of  Hospital  Gan- 
grene s  a  description  of  the  various  forms  of 
which  I  gave  you  in  my  second  lecture  of 
this  course ;  at  a  time  when  some  examples 
of  it  first  appeared  in  the  wards.  It  has, 
unfortunately,  occurred  in  several  instances 
since,  and  some  of  the  patients  under  (he 
care  of  my  colleagues  have  been  in  much 
danger.  Of  my  own  immediate  patients, 
one  only  has  been  affected  to  any  great  extent, 
a  boy  namid  George  ^(''illiams,  in  whom 
some  sloughing  took  place,  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  abscess  over  theos  calcis,  and  also 
around  a  lancet  puncture  I  made  just  above. 
Part  of  the  bone  was  exposed  by  the  ulcera- 
tion, but  in  a  few  days  the  unhealthy  process 
was  stopped  by  the  same  treatment  which 
you  have  seen  do  very  wdl  in  the  earlier  cases, 
namely,  opium  and  ammonia,  with  latterly 
bark  internally,  and  conium  and  lead  lotion 
localiy.     He  is  now  doing  well. 

This  case  was  of  the  same  character  as 
those  I  before  brought  before  you , — that  is 
to  say,  it  was  a  case  of  sloughing  phagaedena. 
But  you  may  remember  that  I  told  you  that 
the  term  hospital  gangrene  included  cheform 
of  unhealthy  action  in  which  the  destructive 
process  took  place  by  sloughing  alone  without 
any  phagsedenic  ulceration.  An  instance  of 
this  form  of  the  disease,  the  only  case  I 
believe  which  has  occurred  here,  you  have 
now  in  a  patient  in  Wellington  Ward,  in 
whom,  however,  the  disease  did  not  make 
its  appearance  while  she  was  in  the  hospiul. 

The  patient  to  whom  I  refer,  Emily  Bur- 
ley,  is  one  of  the  patients  of  whom  I  spoke 
to  you  last  week,  as  having  had  a  wound  of 
the  snperficialis  vole,  or  of  a  branch  of  it, 
which  caused  much  bleeding,  but  was  quickly 
stopped,  however,  by  a  ligature  placed  upon 
the  two  ends  of  the  artery  at  the  wounded 
part  by  the  house-surgeon.  She  went  on 
well,  and  left  the  hospital  on  the  second  day 
after  the  accident,  at  her  own  desire.  On 
June  19th,  however,  ten  days  after  she  went 
out  of  the  house,  she  was  readmitted,  and 
the  notes  for  that  day  describe  her  state  thus. 

"  The  forearm  and  hand  oedematous  from 
a  compress  and  tight  bandage  which  had 
been  applied  to  the  brachial  artery  before  her 
admission,  to  stop  some  hsmorrhage  from 
the  wound.  The  hand  was  red,  and  there 
was  a  large  sphacelated  mass  of  the  size  of  a 
crown-piece,  occupying  the  situation  of  the 
old  wound,  but  extending  down  to  tbe  wrist 
and  back  of  the  band.  Skin  around  red  and 
tender,  and  some  redness  extending  up  the 
forearm. 

"  She  was  prematurely  confined  of  a  six 
months'  child  on  the  13th,  no  unfavoumble 
symptoms  having  been  since  present.     The 
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woand  oontinaed  to  go  on  well  till  the  1 7tb, 
when  the  edges  were  observed  to  be  black  and 
the  discharge  offensive,  and  the  hand  was  be- 
nnmbcd.  Mortification  gradaally  extended 
np  to  the  time  of  her  readmission.  Bleeding 
from  the  wound  to  the  extent  of  about  half 
m  pint  took  place  in  the  mornings  a  few 
hours  before  she  came  in." 

The  textures  around  the  wound  were,  as 
you  saw,  exceedingly  soft  and  puffy,  and 
there  was  a  swelling  of  the  slough  as  it  were, 
by  the  infiltration  of  serum,  and  the  case 
presented  a  very  good  example  of  the.rapidly 
spreading  gangrenous  sore.  In  the  former 
lecture  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  great 
efficacy  of  the  local  application  of  nitric  acid 
in  stopping  the  unhealthy  process  in  these 
sores.  The  cases  at  that  tin&e  in  tM  hospital 
had  more  of  the  character  of  phagedena,  and 
I  believe  no  case  has  been  severe  enough  to 
require  the  use  of  the  acid.  But  in  Burley 
it  was  evident  that  its  immediate  application 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  rapidly  spreading 
gangrene.  I  accordingly  applied  it  by 
means  of  a  stick  to  the  surface  of  the  slough, 
to  the  parts  beneath,  and  to  the  edges  of 
the  surrounding  skin.  It  did  not  produce 
much  pain,  but  I  gave  hera  dose  of  laudanum 
immediately  after,  and  put  her  upon  the  use 
of  the  haust.  cinchona  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  In  applying  the  acid  below  the 
sbugh  it  was  found  ihattheprevioosgangrene 
extended  deeply  enough  to  destroy  several 
of  the  tendons,  and  that  it  had  also  opened 
the  joint  of  the  thumb.  On  the  next  day 
the  notes  are,  **  Slept  at  times  during  the 
night,  the  laudanum  having  been  repeated 
aboot  10  P.M.  Gangrene  not  extending. 
Discharge  profuse  and  sanious.  Some  can 
be  squeezed  from  the  external  border  of  the 
forearm  for  about  an  inch  and  a  half  towards 
the  elbow,  in  the  situation  of  the  redness  and 
tenderness  noted  yesterday."  The  cellular 
tiasne  was,  in  fact,  dead  to  that  extent.  I 
was  obliged  freely  to  lay  it  open,  and  found 
the  surface  of  the  radius  exposed  for  some 
distance.  *'  There  was  but  little  pain  com- 
plained of.  Pulse  132,  sharp  and  weak. 
Tongue  clean,  rather  dry.  Bowels  open 
yesterday."  The  nitric  acid  bad  in  short 
effectually  stopped  the  sloughing  process,  and 
there  has  been  no  opening  of  the  ulceration 
since.  There  is  only  one  spot  to-day  which 
looks  sufficiently  dark  to  make  me  apprehend 
a  return,  though  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it 
may  recur  in  any  part  of  the  wound,  not- 
withstanding its  present  healthy  appearance. 
Everything  seems  going  on  favourably. 
She  has  borne  her  diet  well,  consisting  of 
the  usual  ordinary  diet  of  the  hospital,  with 
five  ouncea  of  wine,  and  has  expressed  a  wish 
for  some  porter,  which  I  have  allowed  her  to 
have  i  she  has  lost  her  anxiety  of  countenance 
also.   Here,  then,  is  the  only  instance  yon 


have  had  presented  to  you,  of  the  gangrenoas 
form  of  hospital  gangrene ;  and  in  it  you  have 
seen  the  very  salutary  effects  of  the  strong 
nitric  acid,  both  as  regards  the  sore  in  caus* 
ing  the  cessation  of  the  sloughing  process, 
and  as* regards  the  constitution  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  health  consequent  upon 
that  cessation  ;  and  should  the  ulcer  again 
take  on  the  same  character,  recourse  must 
be  again  had  to  the  same  re  medy. 

With  regard  to  the  hemorrhage  which 
occurred,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have 
been  from  the  artery  whi6h  was  tied  upon 
the  separation  of  the  ligature.  I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  more  probable  that  its 
real  cause  was  the  opening  some  small  ves- 
sels by  the  sloughing  process.  You  perceive 
thst  there  has  been  no  return  of  bleeding, 
which  there  probably  would  have  been,  after 
all  the  disturbance  the  wound  has  undergone, 
had  the  hsBmorrhage  proceeded  from  the  im« 
perfect  closure  of  an  artery  of  any  magni- 
tude. The  tourniquet,  which  checked  the 
bleeding  before  her  admisuon,  was  directly 
removed,  and  has  not  been  employed  since ; 
the  wound  has  been  left  open  and  exposed, 
because  pressure  would  have  been  likely  to 
increase  considerably  the  swelling  and  in- 
flammation of  the  gangrenous  sore,  and  the 
nitric  acid  has  been  sufficient  to  prevent  a 
return  of  the  hemorrhage  by  the  consolida- 
tion it  effects  in  the  living  tissues  of  the 
part.  This  case  shows  us  that  the  dis- 
position of  wounds  and  ulcere  to  take  on  ao 
unhealthy  character  still  obtains  around  the 
metropolis,  and  that  it  probably  depends 
upon  the  same  condition  of  atmosphere 
which  has  caused  other  low  forms  of  disease 
and  fevera  of  a  low  type  to  prevail  so  ex- 
tensively. It  shows  you  also  another  point, 
namely  that  the  gangrene  was  not  owing  to 
the  hospital  air,  since  the  wound,  which  was 
quite  healthy  when  she  left  us,  took  on  the 
gangrenoas  ulceration  some  days  afterwards 
while  she  was  at  her  own  home. 

I  will  take  you  now  to  another  case  of 
which  I  spoke  in  my  last  lecture,  and 
which  has  unfortunately  not  done  so  well 
as  was  expected  ;  the  case  of  James  Wild, 
whose  testicle  I  removed,  and  in  my  remarks 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  little  risk  there 
was  of  any  ill  consequences  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  operation.  He  was  going  on 
very  well  at  the  time  of  the  lecture ;  but  two 
days  afterwards  a  change  occurred  :  on  the 
17th,  the  notes  are,  "shivering  last  night 
at  7  o'clock.  Nausea,  some  pain  in  the 
abdomen.  Fulness  of  right  side  below  the 
ribs.  Wound  healthy,  discharge  less.  Pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen  causes  no  pain.  Tongue 
white.  2  p.ic.  Has  vomited  a  large  quantity 
of  brownish  yellow  fluid."  In  short,  he  had 
a  complete  attack  of  peritonitis,  beginning  in 
a  very  low  form  of  the  disease,  ao  that  at 
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first  there  was  oo  tenderness  of  the  abdomen ; 
then  teademess  came  on,  but  without  tym- 
panitis. Thus,  on  the  next  day,  *'  Pulse 
feeble.  Nausea  in  the  morning.  Breathing 
hurried.  Skin  hot.  Tongue  dry  and  loaded. 
1  P.M.  Sickness,  with  vomiting  of  yellowish 
brown  fluid.  Wound  healthy.  Shrinks  from 
touch  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen— no 
tympanitis.  Has  not  passed  any  water  since 
midnight ;  a  catheter  was  passed,  and  about 
half  a  pint  of  dark -coloured  ammoniacal 
nrine  drawn  off.  Countenance  yellow  and 
anxious.  Slept  pretty  well."  He  continued 
to  sink,  and  died  on  the  night  of  the  19th, 
ao  that  the  di.^ease  carried  him  off  in  little 
more  than  forty. eight  hours  after  the  first 
occurrence  of  the  symptoms.  So  rapid  a 
progress  gives  us  no  time  for  the  employ- 
ment of  any  remedies  likely  to  be  successful 
Iq  anesting  its  progress ;  I  will  not  therefore 
trouble  you  by  recounting  the  means  used. 
I  have  placed  upon  the  table  some  of  the 
parts  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
you  the  appearances  found  at  the  post- 
mortem eiaminauon.  H  ere  is  an  encephaloid 
tubercle  which  was  found  in  the  left  lung, 
and  you  see  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  in 
structure  as  the  mass  of  disease  in  the  testis 
which  I  removed.  The  lung  around,  you 
will  observe,  is  perfectly  healthy.  In  the 
right  lung  two  tubercles  were  found  similar 
in  structure  and  apparently  surrounded  by 
cysts,  and  entirely  isolated  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lung.  That  on  the  left  side  is 
not  so  ibolated,  and  appears  as  if  a  portion 
of  the  lung  were  changed  into  the  new  for- 
mation. From  a  consideration  of  these 
circumstances  )ou  will  perceive  the  reason 
of  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  their  existence 
during  life.  The  tumors  were  small,  and  the 
unaffected  part  of  the  lung  being  perfectly 
healthy,  no  obstruction  was  offered  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  respiration.  The  largest 
tumor  also  was  situated  beneath  the  sternum, 
an  additional  reason  for  its  remaining  un- 
discovered. In  the  abdomen  were  found  all 
the  morbid  appearances  usually  produced  by 
peritonitis  of  a  low  type.  Pus  was  found  in 
large  quantity  collected  in  the  pelvis.  There 
was  no  effusion  of  lymph,  nor  any  increased 
vascularity  nor  adhesions  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  viscera  together,  but  purulent  fluid  alone 
was  found, — an  abscess,  in  fact.  The  cause 
was  obviously  the  existence  of  this  tumor, 
which  I  know  place  before  you.  It  is  formed 
by  a  malignant  enlargement  of  the  lumbar 
glands,  and  is,  as  you  see,  about  the  size  of 
a  goose's  egg.  It  was  situated  on  the  lower 
lumbar  vertebrae,  having  the  aorta  and  vena 
cava  in  some  measure  adherent,  but  pervious. 
In  a  cane  I  mentioned  to  you  in  one  of  my 
earlier  lectures  on  this  subject,  these  vessels 
were  found  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  disease  of 
this  nature,  and  the  vena  cava  quite  ob- 


structed. Had  the  case  now  under  con- 
sideration gone  on  to  a  further  stage,  it  ia 
very  possible  that  the  same  change  might 
have  taken  place  in  it  also. 

The  question  may  occur  to  you,  how  fu 
the  operation  might  have  been  concerned  in 
hastening  the  patient's  death.  The  sudden 
increase  of  a  tumor  of  this  nature  may  give 
rise  to  peritonitis,  independent  of  any  opera- 
tion being  performed.  You  may  remember 
a  patient  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nairne  a  few 
months  back.  His  testicle,  affected  with 
encephaloid  disease,  had  been  removed  from 
the  inguinal  canal,  it  not  having  descended 
into  the  scrotum.  Six  months  afterwards 
he  bad  an  attack  of  peritonitis  similar  to  that 
of  our  patient.  He  had  at  the  same  time 
acute  pain  in  the  leg,  extending  over  the 
whole  limb,  with  great  swelling  and  oedema, 
these  symptoms  depending  upon  the  inter- 
ference with  the  return  of  venous  blood  from 
the  limb  by  phlebitis  of  the  iliac  vein.  He 
recovered  from  the  peritoneal  attack  and  left 
the  hospital,  but  died  some  time  afterwards, 
and  at  the  post-mortem  examination  Mr. 
Hewett  found  a  large  mass  of  malignant 
disease  occupying  the  situation  of  the  lumbar 
glands.  Yet,  although  peritonitis  may  make 
its  appearance  in  a  patient  upon  whom  no 
operation  has  been  performed,  or  at  a  distant 
period  after  such  operation,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  it  was  in  our  present  case  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  removal  of  the  tu- 
mor. You  will  observe  that  the  lumbar 
tumor  was  not  satisfactorily  discovered  be- 
fore his  death,  although  you  may  remember 
that  I  hinted  at  the  probability  of  one 
existing,  from  involuntary  resistance  made 
by  the  aboominal  muscles  to  pressure  on 
the  abdomen.  Had  a  tumor  of  the  size  of 
the  one  before  you  been  there  before  the 
operation,  we  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
have  discovered  it,  but  there  was  not  sufli- 
cient  proof  to  deter  us  from  the  operation. 
It  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  the 
tumor  being  situated  in  the  absorbent  glanda, 
and  considerable  suppuration  going  on  in 
the  scrotum  and  about  the  cut  end  of  the 
cord,  that  the  lymphatics  of  the  cord  taking 
up  some  of  the  pus,  and  conveying  it  to  the 
glands,  might  have  produced  so  much  irrita- 
tion, as  to  cause  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the 
tumor  already  existing,  and  so  have  given  riae 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  which 
has  terminated  in  bis  death,  and  such  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  fact  in  such  cases ;  and  la 
one  which  was  fatal  like  this  from  peritoni- 
tis, the  tumor  became  in  a  few  days  of  im- 
mense size  from  numerous  cysts,  though 
not  perceptible  before  the  operation. 

There  was  another  point  of  considerable 
interest  connected  with  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  performing  an  operation  in  thia 
case.    This  was  the  existence  of  a  tumor  ia 
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the  brnst,  with  the  exact  nature  of  which 
^ire  were  nnacqnainted.  After  his  death  I 
examined  itcarerully  with  the  microscope,  as 
veil  as  the  breast  of  the  opposite  side,  and  I 
(soald  perceive  in  the  affected  side  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  malignancy.  It  was  in  fact 
just  the  kind  of  tumor  you  often  find  in  the 
male  breast,  particularly  in  young  men, 
partly  fibrous,  and  partly  hypertrophy  of  the 
glandular  structure. 

In  the  case  of  the  woman  with  the  gan- 
grenous sore  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  of 
whom  I  just  now  spoke,  there  is  a  circum- 
stance to  which  I  might  have  drawn  your 
attention.  She  had  a  premature  confine- 
ment a  few  d>iys  previous  to  the  comroence- 
sient  of  the  gangrene.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  loss  of  blood  and  depression  con- 
sequent upon  this  may  have  been  the  chief 
reason  for  the  sore  taking  on  an  unheal r by 
cdiaracter,  and  it  also  forms  an  unpleasant 
addition  to  it.  The  uterus,  in  weak  per- 
sons, is  likely  to  infiame  after  parturition, 
and  gives  rise  to  phlebitis,  which  is  always 
attended  with  much  risk.  This  is  the  more 
likely  to  take  place  from  the  state  of  health 
^e  is  in.  It  is  now,  however,  some  days 
since  her  confinement,  and  she  has  not  yet 
presented  us  with  any  symptom,  so  that  I 
hope  she  may  escape. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  hospital  forming  a 
very  good  example  of  the  state  a  patient 
may  be  left  in  after  phlebitis  of  this  nature, 
and  is  worth  looking  at,  as  it  is  an  instance 
of  recovery  from  the  disease,  which  is  a  rare 
orcumstance  when  it  has  gone  to  the  extent 
that  this  has  done.  Elizabeth  Dawson, 
set.  41,  was  admitted  into  Hudson  Ward, 
on  June  2d,  with,  as  the  notes  tell  us.  en- 
largement of  the  femur,  partial  anchylosis 
of  the  patella  to  the  tibia  and  femur ; 
pain  on  pressure  of  patella ;  no  pain  on 
pressing  together  the  articulating  surfaces 
of  the  femur  and  tibia.  There  is  a  small 
opening  above  the  joint  discharging  synovia, 
irbich  can  be  pressed  out,  and  a  large  cavity 
extending  three  or  four  inches  up  the  thigh, 
apparently  full  of  synovia.  In  fact,  the 
joint  is  no  doubt  completely  disorganized, 
and  although  perfect  anchylosis  has  not  at 
present  taken  place,  it  must  do  so  if  she  is 
to  get  well.  When  she  was  admitted  there 
was  an  opening  connected  with  the  joint  and 
with  an  abscess  extending  some  way  up  the 
thigh  under  the  vastus  intemus.  This  has 
iinoe  closed.  There  is  another  opening  now 
existing  in  the  ham,  and  this  is  no  doubt  also 
connected  with  the  joint.  She  has  besides 
phthisical  symptoms,  but  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  point  we  are  now  considering. 
Hie  history  she  gives  is  as  follows  t — She  was 
ocmfined  six  months  ago.  Four  days  after- 
wards she  had  great  pain  and  tenderness  over 
tin  uterus,  lasting  for  a  week,  and  relieved  by 


fomentations.  Tbe  usual  discharge  ceased. 
The  knee  soon  began  to  swell,  and  there  is 
some  obscure  history  of  a  fall  out  of  bed 
six  weeks  after  her  confinement.  Abscestei 
f  Tmed  skin-deep  on  the  back  of  the  left 
hand  and  shoulder  about  the  same  time  with 
the  swelling  of  the  knee.  The  ;7hole  leg 
was  very  .  much  enlarged,  while  the  knee 
was  swollen.  She  had  very  severe  darting 
pain  in  the  knee,  with  starting  of  the  limb 
at  night.  The  abscess  in  the  knee  burst  two 
months  ago,  and  discharged  purulent  matter 
for  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  has  been  dis- 
charging synovia  since.  Here,  then,  is  a 
very  elear  history  of  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  after  delivery,  followed  in  six  weeks 
by  abscess  of  the  knee-joint  and  secondary 
abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  She 
may  retain  her  life,  but  at  the  expense  of  an 
anchylosed  joint,  and  the  phthisis  makes 
even  this  very  doubtful.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  cases  of  phlebitis  and 
secondary  deposits  are  fatal ;  I  have  therefore 
directed  your  attention  to  it  as  a  rare  in- 
stance of  recovery.* 

The  next  case  I  will  bring  before  you  is 
that  of  Thomas  Mayall,  set.  33,  who  was 
admitted  on  June  v^d  with  a  '*  tumor  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  of  the  size  of  a  large 
lemon,  extending  from  the  ear  to  the  clavide, 
covered  in  front  by  the  sterno -mastoid 
muscle.  Tbe  vessels  are  pushed  to  the 
front  and  inside.  Fluctuation  can  be  per- 
ceived, and  there  is  some  little  pain  at  the 
upper  part.  I  examined  the  tumor  with  a 
candle,  to  see  whether  tbe  fluid  was  trans- 
parent, and  I  found  that  it  was  not  so.  I 
then  punctured  it  with  a  grooved  needle,  in 
order  to  aseertain  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
fluid.  Finding  that  it  contained  serum  and 
pus  mixed,  instead  of  either  fluid  singly,  I 
allowed  him  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few  days^ 
instead  of  proceeding  further  with  it,  as 
opening  these  kind  of  abscesses  is  more 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  bad  kind  of  in- 
flammation, than  the  opening  those  contain- 
ing more  proper  pus.  On  the  7th,  however, 
I  did  open  it  behind  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  in  the  part  where  it  was  most  accessi- 
ble, and  evacuated  about  half  a  pint  of  the 
same  sero* purulent  matter.  The  history  he 
gives  of  it  is,  that  *'  it  commenced  six 
months  ago ;  and,  when  he  first  perceived  it, 
it  was  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Has  had 
no  pain,  nor  rigors  at  any  time." 

I  mention  this  case  becaose  it  is  not  dear 
what  was  the  cause  or  origin  of  the  abscess. 
It  is  not  common  to  have  abscesses  form  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  unless  they 
are  of  an  acute  character.  Yon  may  re- 
member a  little  girl  very  recently  in  whost 
a  large  abscess  formed  in  this  region  in  ooa- 

*  The  patient  has  sinee  left  the  hospital  weB. 
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leqaence  of  a  blow.  It  was  punctured,  and 
•he  went  out  cured  in  a  few  days.  Occa- 
•ionally,  also,  I  hare  seen  absoessei  form 
here  without  any  preceding  injury,  but  then 
they  have  been  acute,  and  have  been  attended 
by  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammation; 
bat  here  there  has  been  an  absence  of  all 
■igns  of  inflammation,  except  pain  to  a  very 
trivial  extent,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
thickening  around,  and  there  is  no  redness 
whatever.  The  reason  of  my  examining 
it  with  a  candle  was,  that  serous  cysts  form 
here,  and  are  sometimes  quite  transparent. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  abscess  in  our 
patient  was  owing  to  suppuration  in  a 
cyst  of  this  nature.  I  can  find  no  other 
reason  for  its  formation,  and  the  fluid  let 
out  was  just  of  that  thin  sero-purulent 
character  which  such  cysts  present  us  with 
after  inflammation.  When  you  have  a  simple 
serous  cyst,  opening  it  and  inducing  the 
suppurative  process  by  seton  or  lint  is  a 
very  good  means  of  obliterating  it,  and 
■upposing  that  suppuration  has  taken  place 
in  one  of  these  hydroceles^  what  I  have 
done  for  it  may  effect  a  cure.  The  notes 
for  the  21st  are,  **  an  opening  made  at 
the  base  of  the  tumor,  about  an  inch  in 
length.  A  piece  of  linen  passed  through 
as  a  seton;  a  small  artery  was  divided." 
This  or  some  kind  of  seton  is  necessary, 
because  letting  out  the  matter  alone  will 
not  suffice  to  obliterate  the  cavity.  The 
cyst  under  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle 
cannot  contract,  and  the  movements  of 
the  neck  prevent  its  closing.  In  this 
situation,  too,  pressure  cannot  be  applied 
on  account  of  the  windpipe,  though  it  is  a 
means  sometimes  effectual  in  other  situa- 
tions  in  indacing  adhesion  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  cavity.  In  order  to  make  the  second 
opening  I  passed  a  director  into  the  pos- 
terior opening  of  the  sac,  and  caused  it  to 
project  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid.  I  found  the  cyst  very  thin  and 
shining,  another  reason  which  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  originated  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned.  Had  it  been  simply  a  chronic 
abscess  you  would  expect  to  find  more  or 
less  hardness  around  the  cyst ;  or,  at  least, 
some  adhesion  to  the  platysma  myoides;  but 
the  thin  cyst  was  quite  insulated.  Having 
punctured  the  cyst  a  second  time,  then,  I 
passed  a  piece  of  lint  from  one  opening  to 
the  other.  Should  this  produce  too  much 
inflammation,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
me  to  remove  it,  I  shall  have  to  take  great 
care  that  the  openings  do  not  close,  as  they 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  open  in  the 
skin,  though  the  centre  will  not  heal  on  ac- 
count of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles.  The 
effect  of  the  seton  is  to  cause  the  cyst  to 
contract  till  nothing  more  is  left  than  a 
sinus,  and  when  it  has  got  to  that  stage  the 
■eton  may  be  withdrawn,  and    the  sinus 


gradually  heals.  The  method  of  cure  is 
troublesome,  but  you  will  generally  find  it 
successful  in  these  aerous  cysts.* 
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[Concluded  tram  p.  462.] 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  patient  is 
affected  with  phthisis  in  its  slow,  or 
atonic  form,  to  what  should  our  treat- 
ment be  directed  ?  Clearly,  to  the  re- 
moval, as  far  as  may  be,  of  that  con- 
dition which  has  given  rise  to  the 
tubercular  deposits,  to  the  restoration 
of  the  general  health,  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  all  irritation  of  the  pulmo- 
nary organs.  This  last  is  of  peculiar 
moment;  for  a  tuberculated  lun^  is 
especially  liable  to  take  on  excited 
action  under  the  influence  of  very 
trivial  causes,  and  a  few  hours  of  in- 
flammation will  do  more  mischief,  and 
give  rise  to  the  deposition  of  a  larger 
amount  of  tubercular  matter,  than 
would  have  been  formed  in  months  of 
the  ordinary  progress  of  the  disease. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  closest 
watchfulness  should  be  employed,  and 
that  the  first  symptoms  ef  pulmonary 
irritation  should  be  at  once  met,  and 
combated  by  those  means  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  most  useful 
for  the  purpose  designed — local  bleed- 
ings  and  blisters  to  relieve  congested 
vessels,  nitrate  of  potass  to  dissolve  the 
excess  of  fibrin,  antimony,  ipecacu- 
anha, &c.  to  promote  exhalation,  and 
restore  the  disturbed  balance  of  the 
circulation. 

But,  while  using  these  measures,  we 
must  carefully  avoid  losing  sight  of 
the  great  fundamental  fact,  that  the 
disease  with  which  we  are  concerned 
is  a  disease  of  debility,  and  that  our 

*  There  was  some  time  afterwards  a  little  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation,  and  the  linen  was 
chanffcd  for  two  threads  of  silk,  which  were 
flnallv  withdrawn  In  the  beipnninff  of  Au^^nat, 
and  the  sinus  then  perfectly  closed^ 
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only  rational  hope  of  securing  a  per- 
manent and  substantial  improvement 
rests  upon  the  possibility  of  giving 
tone  to  the  vital  energies,  and  rousing 
the  system  at  large  to  more  healthy 
and  sustained  activity.  To  seek  for 
specifics  appears  to  me  a  mere  waste  of 
time ;  in  every  age  we  have  had  manjr 
of  these  boasted  infallibilities,  eacn 
professing  to  do  more  than  its  fore- 
runners, and  each,  after  dazzling  the 
expectant  multitude  for  a  time  by  its 
meteor- like  course,  sinking  into  the 
darkness  of  merited  oblivion.  The 
more  I  see  of  phthisical  disease,  the 
more  I  am  convmced  that,  though  we 
have  assuredly  certain  fixed  general 
principles  to  guide  us,  each  case  that 
comes  before  us  must  be  judged  of 
separately,  and  treated  on  its  individual 
merits.  '  What  will  do  good  in  one  will 
prove  inoperative  or  injurious  in  ano- 
ther; and  if  we  remain  contented  with 
giving  a  name  to  the  malady,  and  then 
pursuing  a  regular  routine  of  practice, 
we  shall  neither  deal  out  justice  to  our 
patient,  nor  contribute  to  our  own  pro- 
fessional reputation.  The  man  who 
gives  iodine,  or  naphtha,  or  cod- liver 
oil,  to  every  consumptive  patient  who 
comes  under  his  care,  without  any 
regard  to  the  peculiar  type  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  the  special  characteristics  of 
the  sufferer  himself,  is  as  much  a  char, 
latan  as  he  who  cures  all  maladies  with 
one  universal  medicine,  or  heals  all 
forms  of  externa  I  disease  by  the  one 
same  greasy  application. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the 
remedies  1  have  named  are  useful ;  on 
two  of  them  I  set  the  very  highest 
value ;  it  is  the  indiscriminate  use,  in 
reality  abttse,  that  I  condemn.  Medi- 
cine will  never  take  its  true  position 
as  an  acknowledged  science  until  more 
philosphic  rules  are  commonly  adopted. 

We  all  remember  the  floorish  of 
trumpets  with  which  naphtha  was  in- 
troduced to  our  notice;  the  healing 
cavities  paraded  before  us;  the  con- 
solidated lungs  become  permeable ;  the 
emaciated  frames  grown  fat.  It  was 
all  most  captivating;  and,  in  common 
with  many  of  my  brethren,  I  was 
induced  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  But,  for 
some  reason  or  another, — perhaps  be- 
cause I  was  not  the  discoverer,— it 
would  not  answer  in  my  hands :  phthi- 
sis proved  still  intractable,  and  I  could 
only  see  that  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 


diffusible  stimulant,  and  a  vastly  less 
pleasant  one  than  sulphuric  ether. 

The  powers  of  iodine  as  a  remedial 
agent  in  scrofulous  diseases  generally, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  comment. 
I  have  certainly  seen  it  do  good  in 
consumptive  cases,  and  have  noticed 
decided  improvement  in  many  of  the 
symptoms  under  its  use ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  it  works  more  bene- 
ficially in  cases  of  external  than  of 
internal  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  often 
contraindicated  by  the  irritable  con- 
dition of  the  gastric  and  intestinal 
mucous  membranes. 

The  various  preparations  of  iron  will 
often  prove  of  signal  service ;  indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  remedy  of  the 
tone-giving  class  from  the  employment 
of  which  1  have  derived  such  satis- 
factory results.  I  regard  this  mineral 
as  one  of  our  standard  appliances,  and 
find  very  few  patients  who  cannot  bear 
it  in  one  form  or  another,  care  of 
course  being  taken  that  it  is.  only 
administered  in  such  states  of  the  sys- 
tem as  warrant  the  use  of  the  class  of 
drugs  to  which  it  belongs.  A  very 
elegant  and  agreeable  prepsration  is 
made  by  dissolving  the  proper  quantity 
of  the  ammonio-citrate  with  '^\68,  or5ij. 
of  the  Liq.  Ammon.  Sesquicarb.  in 
a  bottle  of  Schweppe's  lemonade  :  a 
wine-glass  of  this  to  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  If  carefully  made, 
the  briskness  is  retained  to  the  last, 
and  the  unpleasant  styptic  taste  is  in  a 
great  nfeasure  concealed. 

My  experience  of  cod'Uver  oil  is 
extremely  favourable.  I  have  seen  the 
most  marked  improvement  follow  upon 
its  steady  employment ;  the  cough  be- 
coming less  troublesome,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration less  copious;  the  appetite 
better,  and  the  emaciation  arrested, 
and  even  a  decided  and  manifest  in- 
cfease  of  flesh  taking  place  in  many 
cases.  That  it  will  cure  consumption 
I  do  not  say,  but  that  it  is  most  effica- 
cious in  bringing  about  a  more  healthy 
general  condition  of  body,-  in  which 
nutrition  is  carried  on  more  satisfac- 
torily, and  the  morbid  deposition  is, 
for  a  time  at  least,  greatly  checked,  I 
feel  I  am  warranted  in  affirming,  from 
the  result  of  many  trials,  both  in  my 
own  practice  and  in  that  of  my  friend 
and  partner,  Dr.  Battersby,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted,  for  the  notes 
of  the  following  cases.  I  am  prevented 
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from  making  use  of  those  which  fell 
under  my  own  immediate  care,  by 
having  unfortunately  neglected  Co  keep 
a  record. 

Case  I.— "  Mr.  J.  F.,  Kt.  30,  san- 
guine temperament,  and  occupied  in 
superintending  a  manufactory,  had 
enjoyed  excellent  health  until  about 
two  years  ago,  when  he  strained  his 
back.  Since  then  he  has  never  felt  so 
strong  or  well,  although  he  could  not 
say  that  he  had  any  decided  illness. 
About  the  end  of  last  September  (1845) 
he  caught  cold,  owing,  he  believes,  to 
eiposure  to  extremes  of  temperature 
in  the  factory :  this  was  followed  by 
inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  left  lung,  and  severe  cough.  Soon 
after,  the  upper  portion  of  the  same 
lune  became  affected,  and  in  January 
1846,  when  he  came  to  Torquay,  there 
was  a  considerable  tubercular  abscess 
in  that  part,  and  he  was  suffering 
from  frequent  and  severe  coueh,  pro- 
fuse night  perspirations,  hot  skin,  loss 
of  appetite,  constipated  bowelH,  &c. 
and  was  much  emaciated.  Shortly 
after  he  had  an  attack  of  heemoptybis, 
which  frequently  returned  in  a  slighter 
degree.  Having  subdued  this  by  the 
ordinary  remedies,  1  put  him  on  a 
course  of  cod-liver  oil,  which  medi- 
cine he  has  continued  to  take  until  the 
present  time  (April  30th),  a  period  of 
two  months.  Under  this  treatment 
the  cough  has  nearly  disappeared  ;  the 
dyspnosa  on  walking  up  hill,  which 
had  formerly  distressed  hipi,  has  been 
greatly  diminished;  there  U  little  or 
no  expectoration ;  no  night  perspira- 
tions nor  pain  in  the  chest ;  his  appe- 
tite is  very  good ;  bowels  regular ; 
pulse  72;  tongue  clean;  and  he  has 
nicrea8ed  I91b8.  in  weight,  having, 
in  fact,  regained  all  he  had  lost 
during  his  illness.  The  disease  in 
the  lung  appears  to  be  quite  arrested, 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  cavity 
becoming  obliterated.'' 

This  appears  to  have  been  an  in- 
stance of  pneumonic  phthisis.  Some 
might,  perhaps,  from  the  history,  be 
inclined  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
tubercular  disease,  but  the  extreme 
rareness  of  abscess  as  the  result  of 
simple  pneumonia,  and  the  perfect 
certainty  that  there  was  a  cavity  in 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung,  remove  all 
hesitation  from  my  mind  on  this  point. 


The  last  accounts  received  of  Mr.  P., 
during  the  past  winter,  were  quite  Ik- 
vourable. 

Regarding  the  next  case  there  can- 
not be  two  opinions. 

"Case  II.— Miss  W.,»t  20,  has  lost 
her  mother  and  four  sisters  from 
phthisis.  Her  illness  commenced 
about  a  year  and  four  months  ago,  as 
an  ordinary  cold  and  cough,  whieh 
continued  for  three  or  four  months, 
when  she  had  a  very  severe  attack  of 
hemoptysis,  which  lasted  for  some 
weeks,  and  of  which  she  has  had  fre- 
quent returns.  During  all  this  time 
her  cough  never  ceased,  and  she  lost 
flesh  and  strength.  After  being  for 
three  months  under  Dr.  Ramadge'a 
care,  she,  in  Jan.  1846,  consulted  Dr. 
C.  J.  B.  Williams,  who  sent  her  im- 
mediately to  Torquay.  She  was  at  this 
time  greatly  emaciated;  had  frequent 
cough ;  profuse  expectoration  ;  nights, 
perspirations;  hectic,  &c. ;  slept  very 
badly  even  with  morphia;  appetite 
bad;  pulse  130.  Catamenia  have  not 
appeared  for  four  months;  bowels 
irregular.  The  upper  part  of  lefk 
lung  much  diseased,  and  a  little  below 
the  clavicle  is  a  cavity  of  some  extent. 
She  is  unable  to  lie  on  the  left  side  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  coughing 
that  posture  induces. 

"After  having  made  trial  of  the  or- 
dinary remedies  without  much  bene- 
fit, about  two  months  ago  I  commenced 
cod-liver  oil  in  small  doses,  which 
have  been  gradually  increased  to  Jss. 
ter  die,  and  continued  until  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  when  I  ordered  eflbr- 
vescing  citrate  of  iron  instead. 

"April  30th.— Present  state.  Looks 
fat  and  robust;  sleeps  well  without 
any  sedative ;  has  had  no  night  per- 
spirations for  some  time;  great  im- 
provement in  her  appetite;  eats  two 
eggs  daily  for  breakfast ;  cough  almost 
gone;  bowels  regular;  tongue  clean. 
She  used  to  suffer  much  from  pain  in 
the  stomach  after  meals ;  this  has  now 
quite  gone.  The  catamenia  appeared 
a  few  days  ago,  after  six  months'  inter- 
ruption.*' * 

In  the  two  next  cases  the  disease 
proved  ultimately  fatal,  but  the  bene- 
ficial operation  of  the  oil  was  in  both 
most  marked.  The  progress  of  the 
naalndy  was  evidently  arrested  for  some 
time,  and  the  comfort  of  the  patients 
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greatly  enhanced  by  the  amelioraiion 
of  their  worst  and  most  distressing 
Bymptoms. 


•'  Case  TIL— Mrs.  B.,  at.  26,  fair 
complexion,  enjoyed  good  health  till 
after    marriage,    and    attributes    the 
commencement  of  her  illness  to  the 
debility  caused   by  repeated    miscar- 
riages, of  which  she  has  had  14.  Had  a 
Kvere  cough  18  months  ago,  which  has 
4M>ntinned  with  more  or  less  severity 
ever  since.  About  twelve  months  back 
had  an  attack  of  hcDmoptysis,  which 
returned   for   eight  months,  about  a 
week    previous    to     each    catameniai 
period.    Saw  Sir  J.  Clark  last  June, 
who  considered  her  case  so  hopeless 
that  he  dissuaded  her  husband  from 
taking  her  to  Madeira.    Came  to  Tor- 
quay in  the  following  September.    At 
that  time  the  right  lung  was  exten- 
sively diseased;  there  was  a  large  cavity 
in  the  up|)er  part,  and  the  cEest  had 
become  much  flattened  over  it.    The 
pulse  was  very  frequent ;  no  appetite  ; 
little  sleep;    night  perspirations,  and 
profuse  purulent  expectoration.    She 
WHS  unable  to  lie  on   the  right  side ; 
bowels  regular,  as  also  the  catamenia. 
She  improved  a  little  at  first,  under 
the   use  of  naphtha,  but  this  did  not 
continue  long :  the  catamenia  became 
irregular,  and,  after  February,  did  not 
return:   she    had  slight    hoemoptysis 
occasionally,  lost  flesh  and  strength, 
and  the  disease  began  to  make  a  rapid 
progress. 

About  three  months  ago,  I  com- 
menced giving  cod- liver  oil,  which 
she  still  takes.  Present  state.  May  1st, 
lg4e._Thinks  that  for  the  last  month 
she  has  decidedly  improved  in  strength 
and  flesh  ;  has  still  slight  perspirations 
at  night;  the  catamenia  returned  last 
period  ;  the  cough  is  less  troublesome, 
and  the  expectoration  (which  has  still 
the  same  character,)  is  not  now  the 
fourth  part  of  what  it  had  been.  The 
appetite  is  also  improved,  but  this 
may  in  part  be  attributed  to  small 
doses  of  quinine,  which  I  have  lately 
ffiven  in  addition  to  the  oil :  the  right 
lung  is  almost  entirely  disorganised, 
hut  the  left  still  remains  free  from 
disease." 

This  lady  returned  to  Torquay  last 
winter,  and  died  rather  suddenly  of 
hiemorrhage  on  May  20th,  1847. 

"Case  IV.  Master  C,  cet.  16,  very 


strumous,  has  lost  three  brothers  and 
sisters  from  phthisis,  out  of  a  family 
of  five :  dates  the  commencement  of 
his  illness  from  November,  1S44,  when 
he  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis;  this 
was  followed  in  January  by  heemopty- 
sis,  which  was  very  profuse.  His 
cough  continued,  and  in  July,  1845, 
he  consulted  Dr.  Chambers,  who  sent 
him  here.  Previous  to  going  to  Lon- 
don, he  had  sufiered  from  ague  in 
June;  but  this  had  been  relieved  be- 
fore he  left  Lincolnshire,  although 
not  quite  cured.  On  his  arrival  here^ 
the  left  lung  was  considerably  dis- 
eased; there  was  extensive  dulness 
and  flattening  of  the  chest  under  the 
left  clavicle,  extending  to  the  nipple, 
and  tubercular  softening  had  com* 
menced :  this  sooo  led  to  the  formation 
of  a  cavity. 

During  the  winter,  he  had  repeated 
attacks  of  hsmoptysis.  The  disease 
extended  to  the  right  lung ;  the  expec- 
toration became  profuse  and  muco- 
purulent ;  his  appetite  failed ;  night 
perspirations  became  very  profuse,  and 
he  fell  into  an  apparently  hopeless 
state.  In  addition  to  this,  the  ague 
returned,  and  though  it  yielded,  after 
some  time,  to  quinine,  a  feeling  of 
chilliness  and  discomfort  continued  to 
distress  him,  at  regular  intervals,  for 
weeks  afterwards. 

Being  greatly  urged  by  some  foolish 
friends,  and  seeing  that  the  usual  re* 
medies  failed  in  arresting  the  disease, 
his  mother  was  prevailed  on,  in  Feb- 
ruary, to    try    homcBopathy,   and   he 
continued  under  this  treatment  for  a 
month,  without  any  improvement,  the 
disease  advancing' with  even  greater 
rapidity.    At  this  time,  another  attack 
of  heemoptysis  came  on,  and  he  was 
again  put  under  my  charge.      After 
subduing  the  heemorrhage,  I  determined 
to  try  cod.liver  oil,    and  began  with 
small  doses,  ^\.  t.  d.,  which  were  gra- 
dually increased  to  Jss.    This  remedy 
he  has  continued  to  take  for  upwards 
of  three  months  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  in  his  general  health: 
the  night  perspirations  have  totally 
ceased;  his  appetite  has  returned ;  the 
cough  has  been  much  less  troublesome ; 
be  can  lie  on  either  side;  and  after  , 
having  been  confined  to  the  house  for 
upwards  of  five  months,  and  a  great 
portion  of  that  time  to  his  bed,   he  is 
now  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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warm  weather,  and  walks  or  takes  a 
short  ride  daily.  Daring  the  ase  of 
the  oil,  his  tongue  has  been  remark- 
ably clean,  and  he  has  reqaired  no 
aperient  medicine  ;  the  bowels,  which 
before  had  acted  irregularly,  performing 
their  functions  quite  naturally. 

June  15th,  1846. — Respiration  is 
more  audible  in  both  lungs,  especially 
the  right ;  there  are  no  mucous  rdles, 
and  he  can  take  a  longer  and  deeper 
breath  than  at  any  occasion  when  I 
had  previously  examined  him.  The 
voice  is  resonant  under  the  right  cla- 
vicle, and  pectoriloquy  very  distinct 
on  the  left  side,  midway  between  the 
clavicle  and  nipple;  the  voice  being 
generally  more  resonant  all  over  that 
side,  and  the  respiration  less  distinct 
and  audible. 

He  died  suddenly,  October  9th,  1846. 


These  are  but  specimens :  they  are 
not  brought  forward  to  support  the 
idea  that  the  medicine  in  question  is 
an  infallible  cure  for  phthisis;  but 
simply  to  illustrate  what  we  have  our- 
selves seen  of  its  action,  and  to  de- 
monstrate some  of  the  grounds  for  the 
assertions  I  previously  made.  That  it 
is  an  unpleasant  remedy,  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  but  patients  soon  cease  to 
complain  of  its  nauseous  taste;  and 
when  care  is  taken  not  to  give  it  in 
lar^e  doses  at  first,  I  have  rarely  seen 
it  disagree  with  the  stomach.  I  pre- 
fer, if  possible,  giving  the  oil  nnmixed, 
—dimply  floating  on  a  little  water,  or 
aromatic  water;  but  when  there  are 
objections  to  this,  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered as  an  emulsion,  rubbed  up  with 
a  little  p&te  de  Guimauve,  and  flavoured 
in  any  way  that  is  most  palatable.  An 
emulsion  with  liquor  potassss  is,  I 
think,  objectionable;  the  properties  of 
the  oil  are  changed,  and  it  is  far  from 
certain  that  its  efficiency  is  not  also 
damaged. 
Gorton,  Torquay,  Jaly  1817. 


VACCINATION  AND  SMALL.POX. 

M.  Van  Bbkchbii,  from  his  researches  on 
Vaccination  and  Small* Pox,  has  come  to  the 
condosion  that,  among  the  vacdoated,  the 
older  the  individual,  the  greater  is  the  liability 
to  an  attack  of  amall-poz.  Among  the  nn* 
vaccinated,  it  is  the  reverse ;  for  the  younger 
the  person,  the  more  he  is  liable  to  an  attack 
of  small-poz. 


CASE  OP  ABSCESS  FOLLOWING 
PREGNANCY. 

By  W.  H.  H01.MAN, 
HoQse-Suxeon  to  the  Bocks  Infirmary. 

Elizabeth  Stratfold.  ict.  29,  silk<» 
weaver,  presented  herself  at  the  Infir- 
mary in  June  last,  w^ith  a  swelling  ia 
the  right  iliac  region.  She  then  stated,, 
that  previous  to  her  confinement,  which 
look  place  on  the  14ih  of  March,  her 
health  had  been  good,  but  that  the 
bowels  had  been  generally  costive 
during  the  latter  monihs  of -pregnancy. 
The  labour,  which  was  of  nine  hours* 
duration,  was  natural,  and  she  went 
on  very  comfortably  for  a  fortnight, 
when  she  was  attacked  with  pains  in 
the  limbs,  jdiarrhcea,  profuse  perspira- 
tion, &c.,  which  were  relievea  by  the 
medicines  prescribed.  However,  about 
a  month  after  the  delivery,  she  was 
attacked  with  frequent  vomiting,  ina< 
bility  to  take  anything  but  a  small 
quantity  of  broth,  and  pain  in  the 
right  ilinc  region,  with  a  sensation,  as 
she  expressed  herself,  of  something 
growing  in  her  inside,  and  on  direct- 
ing her  attention  to  the  part,  she 
found  a  swelling  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  This,  and  the  above  symp- 
toms, she  was  told  by  her  friends 
arose  from  weakness,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  walk  out  a  short  time  daily, 
but  as  the  swelling  grew  larger,  and 
profuse  perspirations  nlternating  with 
chills,  and  great  emaciation,  took  place, 
she  determined  en  applying  at  the 
infiniiary.  Accordingly  on  the  2d  of 
June  she  was  admitted  as  in-patient, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Ceely, 
and  on  examining  her  the  following 
symptoms  were  found : — 

In  the  right  iliac  region  a  large  in- 
durated swelling,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  painful  on  pressure,  but  with 
no  external  redness ;  great  emaciation  ; 
tongue  dry  and  furred,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  extreme  debility,  with 
rigors,  followed  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion.—  Cataplasma  Lini.  Ammonis 
Sesquicarb.  gr.  v.  ex  Mist.  Camph.  Jj. 
4t&  quAque  bor^  sumend.  Pil.  Sapon. 
C.  gr.  V.  o.  n.  Milk-diet,  and  a  pint  of 
beef-tea. 

4th. — Has  been  much  relieved  by 
the  application  of  the  poultice,  and  has 
passed  a  more  comfortable  night  than 
she  has  lately.     Bowels  have  not  been 
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acted  upon  since  her  admission.— 01. 
Ricini,  5ij.  statim. 

8th.  —  Continues  much  about  the 
same,  the  bowels  not  acting  except  on 
the  administration  of  castor  oil. 

9th. — Pain  and  extreme  debility  still 
continue,  but  the  profuse  perspirations 
are  slightly  diminished.  To  take  four 
ounces  of  wine  daily.  Cont  Mist,  cui 
adde  Tree.  Cinchonee,  5^s.,et  Tree.  Opii, 

She  continued  about  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  swelling  appeared  to  be- 
come more  circumscribed  and  promi- 
nent, and  the  pain  slightly  increased, 
until  the  evening  of  the  1 4th,  when  the 
abscess  broke,  and  discharged  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  foetid  pus  from  a  small 
wening  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium. 

15th.«-Ha8  passed  a  more  coroforta. 
ble  night,  but  the  discharge  of  pus  is 
80  great,  that  the  applications  are  re- 
quired to  be  renewed  every  hour.  To 
continue  the  wine,  and  to  have  in  ad- 
dition a  pint  of  porter ;  also  milk-diet, 
and  a  ))int  and  a  half  of  beef-tea,  and 
to  continue  the  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

17th.— -The  swelling  has  much  di. 
minished  in  size,  and  she  appears  bet- 
ter in  health.  Bowels  have  not  been 
opened  since  the  14th,  and  but  a  small 
quantity  of  feculent  matter  has  passed 
by  the  opening.  To  take  01.  Ricini, 
5).  stalim,  et  rep.  altern.  mane. 

18th. — The  bowels  have  been  acted 
upon  to-day,  and  pus  has  passed  with 
the  fsces.  The  discharge  is  much  di- 
minished, and  of  greater  consistence, 
requiring  the  poultice  changed  merely 
night  and  rooming ;  all  sickness  abated, 
and  she  begins  to  take  her  diet  with  a 
relish. 

20th. — The  discharge  from  thewound 
has  ceased  altogether,  and  the  opening 
dosed  up.  I  should  mention,  that 
since  the  abscess  has  burst  she  has 
lain  on  her  back  with  her  knees  up, 
supported  by  a  pillow  beneath  the 
hams.  The  bowels  are  opened  after 
each  dose  of  the  castor  oil. 

22d.— She  is  become  a  little  stronger, 
and  the  perspirations  have  disappeared. 
The  induration  around  the  opening  is 
much  diminished.  To  take  meat,  2  oz., 
with  a  pint  of  beef-tea  daily,  with  the 
milk -diet  as  usual. 

•  28th. — The  bowels  are  now  opened 
regularly  once  a  day,  and  without  any 


admixture  of  pus  with  the  feces :  much 
improved  in  health.  To  take  full  diet 
(which  consists  of  four  ounces  of  meat 
and  sixteen  ounces  of  bread),  with  half 
a  pint  of  beef-tea.  To  continue  the 
porter  and  wine.  To  leave  off  the  cas- 
tor oil  and  the  ammonia,  and  take 
Quince  Disulph.  gr.  ij.  ter  die.  To  sit 
up  in  bed,  and  to  wear  a  bandage  with 
a  pad,  as  in  case  of  hernia. 

July  27th. — She  had  become  much 
stronger,  and  able  to  get  up,  and  had 
omit'.ed  the  wine,  when  she  was  at- 
tacked with  erysipelas  of  the  face, 
which,  however,  disappeared  in  a  few 
days  after  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuan  and  ammonia,  fol- 
lowed by  contmued  doses  of  ammonia 
and  tincture  of  bark. 

Aug.  4th. —The  attack  of  erysipelas 
left  her  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and 
recourse  was  again  had  to  the  wine, 
which  was  to-day  omitted,  and  she  was 
ordered  in  lieu  thereof  full  diet,  with 
meat  for  breakfast;  and  Trac.  Ferri 
Sesquichl.  iTj^xx.  ex  Inf.  Quassice  ter 
die,  instead  of  the  ammonia. 

She  then  gradually  became  stronger, 
and  able  to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Infirmary,  and  on  Aug.  18th  was  dis- 
charged cured. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THB  LYMPH  OF  A  HORSB. 

An  analysis  of  the  lymph  of  a  horse  has  been 
recently  institated  by  Geiger.  It  was  collected 
from  a  small  crack  beneath  the  fetlock  of  the 
hind  foot,  which  emitted  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fluid  in  an  apparently  normal  state.  It  was 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of  a  sickly  odour, 
slightly  saline  taste,  neutral,  and  had  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1017.  After  standing  for 
some  time,  a  gelatinous  trembling  ooagulum 
was  produced ;  the  serum  beneath  it  being 
perfectly  clear,  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  and, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  con- 
taining only  Yery  few  corpuscles. 

On  analysis,  this  lymph  was  found  to 
contain — 

Water    ....        983*7 
Solid  constituents    .         .  16 '3 

Fibrin     ....  0*4 

Albumen         .        .  6*2 

Extractive  matter.  .         .  2*7 

Fixed  salts      ...  7*0 

Fat  and  ammonia  salts.  .  traces. 
The  corpuscles  contained  in  the  fluid  were 
none  of  them  so  large  as  blood- corpuscles ; 
they  had  a  granular  appearance,  a  well- ' 
defined  outline,  and  many  exhibited  a  de- 
cided nucleus.  Some  were  perfectly  round, 
others  elliptical.  There  were  no  traces  of 
fat-corpuscles  or  of  red  blood-corpuscles.-— 
Dr,  Day'i  Report  on  Chimutrp^  1847. 
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The  abstraction  of  blood  in  the 
seven  days'  fever,  though  somelimes 
had  recourse  to,  was  not  attended  by 
those  decided  advantages  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  epidemic 
of  1817-20.  It  is  (rue  that  the  intense 
headache  which  there  was  would  be 
relieved  by  a  full  depletion,  but  this 
alleviation  would  be  only  for  a  brief 
period ;  the  pulse  a^ain  rising,  and 
the  uneasiness  and  pain  complained  of 
hecoming  as  great  as  ever.  The 
copious  diaphoresis  which  invariably 
determined  the  critical  period  lowered 
the  pulse  as  effectually  as  blood-letting, 
and  such  reduction  was  permanent, 
nor  were  there  those  apprehensions  of 
visceral  lesions,  accompanying  a  high 
pulse  in  other  forms  of  lever,  which 
usually  warrant  the  aid  of  the  lancet. 
In  certain  cases  of  the  young  and 
plethoric  with  strong  fibre  and  un- 
Droken  constitution,— when  the  pulse 
was  full,  forcible,  and  quick— in  fine, 
where  there  seemed  present  a  train  of 
indications  demanding  abstraction,  ve- 
nesection did  not  produce  those  be- 
nefits which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated; where,  however,  there  was 
acute  complication,  its  use  was  un- 
equivocal and  decided.  On  reference 
to  the  statistics,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in 
Table  No.  V.,oat  of  80  cases,  7)Or  1  in 
11*42,  were  bled  from  the  arm;  in 
Table  No.  VI.,  general  blood-letting 
was  adopted  in  19  out  of  450  ca«;es, 
heing  1  in  23  7;  in  Table  No.  Vfl., 
out  of  40,  5,  or  1  in  8 ;  and  in  Table 
No.  VII  I.,  out  of  other  80  cases,  only 
4,  or  1  in  20,  were  bled.  Thus,  out  of 
an  aggregate  of  650  patients,  in  only 
35  was  general  blood- letting  employed, 
being  but  1  in  18-56  of  the  whole 
number, — a  fact  proving  that  the  type 
of  the  distemper  was  not  inflamma- 
tory. Comparing  these  with  the  state- 
nenU  of  Dr.  Welsh,  the  difference  will 
at  onee  be  apparent.  That  author  de- 
tails particulars  respecting  16  patients 
whom  he  treated  moat  hcroicaUy,  the 


average  amount  of  blood  taken  from 
each  of  these  being  85*4  oc.  and  the 
average    number   of   leeches  applied 
was  15,  and  one  man  was  bled  from 
the   arm  seven   tiaies.      Out    of  fifty 
other  cases,  thirty-four  were  bled  from 
one  to  four  or  five  times,  and  the  quan- 
tities taken  at  each  operation  varied 
from  ten  to  thirty  ounces.    These  par- 
ticulars are  cited  to  show  the  great 
dissimilarity  in  the  treatment,  and  of 
course  in  the  nature  of  the  two  epi- 
demics, corroborating  what  has  been 
said  on  this  point.    Dr.  Welsh,  like  all 
other  men   who  espouse  a  particular 
theory,  carnes  his  doctrine  to  an  ex- 
treme, by  so  urgently   recommending 
the  abstraction  of  blood  io  fever  as  a 
sovereign  remedy.     Observation   and 
facts  incontrovertibly   prove  the   fal- 
lacy   of  such  sweeping    conclusions^ 
and  assure  us  that  such  practice  can- 
not at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  pursued  with  like  success* 
In  my  own  humble  opinion,  reason- 
ing from  my  experience  in  the  seven 
days'  fever,'aB  well  as  from  other  types 
of  the  disease  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  as  also  from  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  febrile  visitations ia 
recent  timen,  the  following  concluMons 
are  deducible — viz.    Ist.  It  is  always 
important  to  carefully  study  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  prevailing  epi- 
demic, cautiously  ascertaining  by  what 
effects  depletion    is    followed.      2dly. 
The  class  of  individuals  placed  under 
our  care,  their  previous  modes  of  life, 
habits,  and  the  external  influences  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.    3dly. 
The  a^e,  sex,  and  temperament  of  the 
patient.    4ihly.  The  Kind  of  compli- 
cation, the  particular  or^an  or  tissue 
affected,  and  whether  it  incline  to  the 
congestive  or  acute  inflammatory  form. 
5thly.  Blood-letting  may  lie  always  had 
recourse    to    with    more    safety    and 
greater  advantage  at  an  early  than  at 
a  late  period  of  the  febrile  course,  and 
there  is  more  liability  to  its  evil  effects 
in  proportion   to  the  advancement  of 
the  disease.     6thly.  Those  auxiliaries 
should   be  premised  or  employed  in 
conjunction   which  possess    depletive 
action,  or  are  depressants,  and  do  not 
fio  reduce  the*  vital  powers.    Lastly. 
Its  general  Abstraction  should  not  be 
employed    where    local    blood-letting 
would  be  sufficient.    In  this  fever  ita 
local  ahiirmetion  often  effectually  re- 
lieved the  urgent  symptoms,  especially 
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the  head- ache,  frontal  pain,  and  sense 
of  uneasiness  or  heaviness  so  often 
complained  of  at  the  hypochondria 
and  epiga<(triom.  On  referring  to  the 
fetatisttca  It  will  be  seen  that  capping 
and  leeches  were  employed  as  follows  : 
In  Table  No.  V.,  out  of  80  cases,  22, 
or  t  in  3*63,  had  leeches  applied ;  in 
Table  No.  VI.,  out  of  450  patients,  6 
"were  cupped,  being  1  in  75 ;  68,  or  1 
in  6*62,  or  I  in  6^,  hnd  leeches  to  the 
liead;  23,  or  1  in  19-56,  to  the  chest, 
and  16,  or  1  in  2S'12,  to  the  abdomen. 
In  Table  No.  VI IL,  out  of  80  cases, 
28  were  treated  with  local  blood- 
letting; 14,  or  1  in  5*71  •  to  the  head; 
7,  or  T  in  1 1  "42,  to  the  chest,  and  7,  or 
1  in  1 1*42,  to  the  ab.^oroen.  Thus,  out 
of  610  patients  now  instanced,  168 
were  locally  bled,  being  1  in  3  76  of 
the  ageppgate. 

b.  Etnetits  were  decidedly  of  ser- 
vice ;  and,  after  their  exhibition,  cer- 
tain of  the  symptoms,  especially  that 
of  sickness,  was  not  so  urgent.  Sy- 
denham highly  extols  emetics,  and 
says  they  should  always  be  given 
when  nausea  and  vomiting,  in  the 
initiatory  stage,  are  present.  There 
are  conditions,  however,  which  contra- 
indicate  their  employment,  viz.  when 
the  patient  is  stout  and  plethoric,  and 
when  there  is  much  pain  and  ten- 
derness at  the  epigastrium.  .When 
these  were  given  it  was  at  an  early  part 
of  the  disease,— if  possible  before  re- 
action had  set  in  i  or,  if  that  had  taken 
place,  blood-letting  was  .first  had  re- 
course to  ;  for,  in  persons  of  plethoric 
jbabie,  there  is  certainly  some  degree  of 
risk  in  exhibiting  vomits,  and  thus 
producing  great  fulness  of  the  ence- 
phaloid  vessels.  Agnin,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  not  good  practice  to 
administer  emetics  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  fever,  when  the  cerebrtil 
vessels  are  pretematurally  loaded;  and 
when  further  determination  of  blood, 
caused  by  violent  straining,  might  give 
rise  to  rupture  and  sanguineous  effu- 
sion. They  seemed  to  be  beneficial 
not  only  in  clearing  out  the  primie 
Tiae,  and  thus  removing  irritative 
natters,  but  also  by  deterging  the  gall- 
ducts,  as  the  vomiting  was  always 
highly  bilious,  and  restoring  the  cu- 
taneous circulation,  ^  thus  reiieviti^ 
file  visceral  organs  from  their  unwonted 
supply  of  blood.  A  scruple  of  the 
powdered  ipecacuanha,  with  a  grain  of 
the  tartar  emetic  in  a  little  syrup  and 


water,  or  the  ordinary  wine  of  these 
drugs,  were  given.  The  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  cine  also  answered  very 
well. 

c.  ii^r/en/*.— Purgative  medicines 
undoubtedly  rank  amongst  the  most 
important  remedies  in  fever,  as  allowed 
by  most  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  disease;  and  when  we  consider 
how  essentially  necessary  it  is  to 
maintain  in  proper  action  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  their  virtue  may  not  have 
been  so  much  overrated.  In  types  of 
the  sthenic  kind,  where  a  depletive 
form  of  treatment  is  indicated,  the 
judicious  employment  of  this  class  of 
drugs  is  frequently  attended  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong used  to  insist  upon  the  desir- 
ableness of  having  two  or  three  eva- 
cuations a  day  ;  and  several  authors  of 
eminence  recommend  the  bowels  being 
opened  twice  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  no  writer  of  modern  times 
has  descanted  with  so  much  warmth 
and  decision  of  opinion  on  they'  efiicac|r 
in  fever  as  the  late  Dr.  Hamilton, 
whose  treatise  is  too  well  known  to  be 
more  than  merely  mentioned  hers. 
Where  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
apprehend  irritation  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  surface, 
and  where  the  type  is  sthenic,  the 
pretty  free  use  of  purgatives  is  oftea 
of  essential  service,  and  may  some- 
times avert  the  necessity  of  the  more 
potent  and  immediate  depletive,  blood- 
letting. Those  of  the  saline  order  are 
most  eligible  when  given  with  this 
view,  as  the  various  salts  copiously 
remove  the  aqueouB  particles  from  the 
blood,  and  thus  are  retained  its  more 
vital  properties,  so  necessary  in  the 
great  process  of  assimilation ;  henoe 
the  volume  of  the  vital  fluid  isreduoedy 
and  the  oppresfied  action  of  the  heart 
relieved,  without  so  much  reduction  of 
the  vital  powers  as  resuhs  from 
the  active  use  of  the  lancet.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  in  the  course  of 
fever  the  secretions  and  excretions  are 
not  as  normal,— that  it  is  desirable  Up 
carry  off  the  mucous  accumulations 
from  the  digestive  surface,  where  the 
effete  matters  so  abundantly  produced 
are  liable  in  an  increased  degree  to 
collect,  and  thus  be  followed  by  ad- 
ditional irritation  on  account  of  their 
being  absorbed  into  the  blood,--and 
that  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels, 
from  a  loss  of  the  organic  nervous 
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enei^  proper  to  their  muscular  coat, 
t^ecomes   impaired, — the  use   of  this 
description    of  remedies    is  at   once 
apparent.    Even  in  the  most  typhoid 
cases  the  gentle  action  of  the  bowels 
should  ever  be  strictly  attended   to, 
and  kept  regular  by  means   of  mild 
stimulative  laxatives  or  enemata.    The 
compound  jalap  powder,*  in  doses  of 
a  drachm,  was  very  generally  given, 
and  with  ^ood  effect, — ^it  ai spearing  a 
safe  and  mild  purgative,  which  cleared 
out  the  large  bowelsofscybals  which  are 
there  Hpt  to  collect ;  and  Dr.Cormack  aUo 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  says  that 
be  found  this  powder  very  safe  where 
there  was  abdominal  tenderness  with 
strong  pulset>     The  compound  colo- 
cynlh    pill,   with  blue  pill,  was  fre- 
quently given,  and  answered  very  well. 
Where  a  mere  laxative  was  desired, 
the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  or  three  or 
four  drachms  of  castor  oil,  were  ad- 
ministered; as  a  common  saline  ape- 
rient, the  ordinary  cathartic  infusion,^ 
according  to  the  formula  of  the  hospi- 
tal, was  prescribed.     In  such  cases, 
where  the  liver  was  not  pretematu  rally 
stimulated  to  a  redundant  secretion  of 
bile,  five  or  six  grains  of  calomel,  or  a 
dose  of  blue  pill  at  bed -time,  and  a 
draught  of  the  cathartic  infusion,  or  a 
dose   of  castor  oil  on  the  following 
morning,   effectually  cleared  out  the 
bowels.     In  some  few  cases  of  obsti- 
nate constipation,  the   croton  oil,  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  two  drops  in  a 
couple  of  drachms  of  the  castor  oil, 
was  employed;    but  this  remedy  in 
fever  is  better  dispensed  with  where 
that  can  be  done  with  convenience, 
owing  to  its  occasional  tendency  to 
produce  irritation  in  the  mucous  lining 
of  the  bowels^a  condition  ever  sedu- 
lously, if  possible,  to  be   avoided  in 
fever,  on  account  of  there  being  such 
a   predisposition    to  ulceration  along 
the  course  of  the  digestive  canal ;  a 
lesion  to  which  the  French  patholo- 

S'sts  ascribe  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
sease§.  The  common  domestic  enema 
•was  often  ordered,  perhaps  more  com- 
monly than  could  with  convenience  in 
Erivate  practice,  such  expedients  being 
ir  more  easily  available  in  the  wards 
of  an  hospital.     Enemata  are  highly 

*  PhsnDBcopoBia  Edin. 
t  Dr.  CormackU  Fever  of  1848,  p.  180. 
t  With  Senna,  Super-Tart.  Potash,  9k,  Pharm. 
No«:omU  Kegxi  Bdinbuiviensia. 
SPtperNo.IV. 


Taluable  on  accomfit  of  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  clear  out  the 
colon,  and  without  being  followed  by 
that  irritation  which  medicines  at  times 
produce.  In  order  to  ascertain  when 
an  enema  was  most  indicated  I  usunllf 
had  recourse  to  percussion  by  means 
of  the  plexi meter,  as  recommended  by 
M.  Piorry  and  my  friend  Dr.  Hughes 
Bennett.  When  the  sound  was  dullia 
the  right  iliac  fossa  it  shewed  that  the 
caput  caecum  was  distended ;  hence  it 
was  requisite  to  give  medicines  by  the 
mouth,  but  if  there  was  dulness  in  the 
left  fossa,  with  resonance  in  the  right, 
an  enema  of  starch  or  oatmeal  gruel 
was  ordered,  which  answered  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  When  the 
colon  is  loaded,  purgatives  by  the 
mouth  vrill  not  always  empty  that  got, 
and  indurated  fsces  and  other  imta- 
tive  matters  can  sometimes  alone  be 
removed  by  this  means.  Tympanitic 
distension  was  generally  treated  with 
enemata,  composed  of  half  a  cupful  of 
starch  or  common  gruel,  with  six 
drachms  or  an  ounce  of  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  or,  instead  of  the  latter, 
one  to  three  drachms  of  the  tincture 
of  assafcstida,  which  were  found 
signally  beneficial. 

d»  Diaphorelics. — Considering  bow 
important  an  organ  the  skin  is  in  cap- 
rying  off  the  exhalations  from  the 
body,  the  promotion  of  its  sudatory 
functions  is  always  to  be  wished  for, 
because  interruntion  of  its  natural 
action  necessarily  throws  a  greater 
stress  upon  the  kidneys,  and  thus  these 
organs  bein^  morbidly  stimulated  to 
excess  of  action,  their  positive  legion 
may  hence  be  founded;  besides,  in 
health,  the  cutaneous  exhalants  expel 
from  the  body  certain  effete  matters 
which  cannot  oe  retained  without  vi- 
tiating the  blood,  and  thus  disposing 
to  organic  disease.  In  the  seven  days' 
fever  it  seemed  desirable  to  induce 
sweating,  because,  as  previously  re- 
lated, a  copious  sweat  was  one  of  the 
most  manifest  indications  of  the  crisis, 
such,  appearing  as  the  manner  in  which 
nature  effected  a  resolution ;  and,  as 
Sydenham  has  well  observed,  in  the 
administration  of  our  remedies  we 
should  give  those  which  produce  like 
effects  to  those  efforts  which  are  spon- 
taneously produced  in  the  body  in  the 
resolution  of  disease,— or,  in  other 
words,  we  should  copy  nature.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  contention 
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lespecting  ibe  virtue  of  diaphoretics, 
lome  physicians  hij^hly  extolhng  them, 
whilst  others  consider  them  of  little 
more  service  than  as  placebos.  The 
acetate  liquor  of  ammonia*,  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha,  and 
lames'  powder,  in  conjunction  with 
hot  drinks,  were  very  commonly  given 
snd  found  useful  adjuvants;  but  to  say 
-3iore  ihan  this,  that  they  produced  any 
very  decided  or  specific  effects,  would 
be  affirming  beyond  what  my  own 
experience  could  substantiate.  It  is 
always  important  that  fever  patients 
should  not  consider  themselves  ne- 
glected, which  they  would  most  as- 
suredly do,  if  without  any  thing  to 
take  :  besides  a  periodical  dose  not  only 
quiets  the  mind  of  the  sick,  but  also 
ensures  the  proper  attention  of  the 
nurse, — a  consideration  that  obtains 
perhaps  more  in  a  public  estHblish- 
ment,  like  an  hospital,  than  with  pri- 
vate individuals,  with  whom  there  is 
not  that  risk  of  their  being  neglected. 
[To  be  continued.] 

HAS  METALLIC  MERCVRT  ANT  ACTION 
ON  THE  BODY  ? 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  aiercary, 
when  administered  in  the  metallic  state,  is 
witbont  any  action  npon  the  system,  Mr. 
Nicol  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing plan  : — wash  the  precipitate  formed 
by  muriate  of  tin  with  warm  acetic  add, 
and  test  the  washings  for  mercury,  so  as  to 
ensore  the  residoe  containing  no  snb-ozide 
or  protoxide,  then  make  it  into  pills  with 
Tery  soft  conserve  of  roses,  and  with  as 
little  manipulation  as  possible.  Administer 
these  pills  to  patients  labouring  under 
chronic  diseases  requiring  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, but  where  the  loss  in  a  few  days  in  the 
treatment,  supposing  the  pills  to  be  inert, 
would  be  of  no  material  consequence.  The 
patients  selected  should  be  such  as  from 
previous  experience  we  know  can  be  affected 
with  mercury  without  much  difficulty.  Pills 
made  somewbataccordingto  this  method  have, 
Mr.  N.  believes,  on  one  occasion,  been  tried  in 
England  and  found  effectual ;  and  an  oint- 
ment,  made  in  a  similar  manner,  has  been 
used  and  recommended,  as  answering  a 
better  purpose  than  the  common  mercurial 
omtment,  by  an  Italian  physician,  Orosi. 
He  is  not  certain,  bowe?er,  that  in  these 
I  sufficient  care  was  taken  to  ensure  the 


perfect  freedom  of  the  precipitated  mercury 
nom  all  traces  of  an  oxide  or  salt  of  the 
metal.— .BH/.  Amer,  Jour.  Aug.  1S47. 

*  For  Formnla  of  Diaphor.  Mixtures,  as  used 
in  the  Hospitals,  see  Ibot-note,  Paper  No.  V. 
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FRIDAY.  SEPT.  17,  1847. 

A  FRENCH  contemporary*  seriously 
discusses  the  question,  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
individuals  annually  licensed  to  prac- 
tise medicine.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
something  like  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, the  writer  of  the  article  examines 
the  subject  in  a  statistical  point  of 
view.  It  appears  that  the  numbers 
constituting  the  medical  profession  in 
Paris  for  January  1847*  were  as 
follows : — 

Doctors  of  Medicine     .    .     1 ,442 

Officiers  de  Sant6     ...       175 

Pharmaciens    (Dispensing 
Druggists) 345 

Midwives 480 

2,442 

Removing  from  this  respectable  list 
the  druggists  and  midwives,  we  have  a 
residue  of  1,617  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. The  population  of  Paris  at  the 
same  period  was 

Fixed  population  .    .    .    945,721 

Variable  (Colleges,  Hos- 
pitals, and  Infirmaries)     88,475 

Garrison 19,701 

1,053,897 
This  number  divided  by  1 ,61 7i  would 
assign  650  individuals  to  each  practi- 
tioner :  but  this  would  give  a  fallible 
result,  since  the  inmates  of  Hospitals, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  garrison,  must  be 
deducted.  In  1845,  out  of  32,905  • 
births,  5,678  occurred  in  the  hospitals: 
hence  it  follows  that  one- sixth  of  the 
labour-cases  were  taken  from  medical 
men  and  midwives ;  and  of  those  deli- 
veries which  took  place  out  of  the  hos- 
pitals, a  large  number  was  withdrawn 
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firom  medical  practitioDers  by  the 
iieensed  midwives.  Bat  the  extent  of 
practices  could  never  be  determined  by 
the  relative  number  of  labours :  in- 
fants and  old  persons,  constituting 
more  than  one  half  of  a  population, 
would  thus  be  omitted  from  the  calcu- 
lation. 

The  number  of  deaths  will  Aimish  a 
more  precise  result ;  for  while  indivi- 
duals die  at  all  ages,  a  death  seldom 
occurs  without  some  previous  illness. 
Hence,  by  reference  to  the  number  of 
deaths,  it  is  possible  to  determine,  if 
not  the  number  of  patients,  at  least 
the  proportion  of  the  population  in 
which  the  deaths  have  occurred. 

In  the  year  1845,  out  of  25,156 
deaths,  there  were  in  the  civil  hospitals 
9,379,  in  the  military  hospitals  492, 
and  in  the  prisons  129 ;  and  it  is  an 
obvious  inference  that  the  population 
which  furnishes  these  deaths,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  forming  the  paying 
portion  of  the  community.  For  this, 
we  must  look  almost  exclusively  to 
tho  deaths  which  take  place  in  private 
houses.  Deducting,  therefore,  10,000 
from  the  26,156  deaths,  we  have,'  as  a 
result,  that  two- fifths  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, I.  e.,  those  who  become  in- 
mates of  hospitals  and  prisons, — belong 
to  the  non-paying,  while  three-fifths 
only  constitute  the  paying  class.  It  is 
true  that  in  a  mixed  population  the 
poor  are  more  subject  to  disease  than 
the  rich;  but  aa  a  balance  to  this, .  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  pauper  patients,  and,  therefore, 
of  deaths,  are  withdrawn  from  hospitals 
by  private  dispensaries  and  charities. 
Hence,  as  a  general  summary,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  to  the  1,61 7 practitioners, 
there  will  be  assigned  a  population  of 
700,000  souls,  giving  for  the  practice 
of  each,  425  individuals,  or  about  80 
families. 

There  is,  however,  another  method 
of  examining  this  question  :-~thus,  in- 


stead of  patients,  we  may  estimate  the 
deaths,  and  assign  his  share  to  each 
practitioner  !  Of  course,  in  this  oase, 
the  deaths  in  private  houses  can  alone 
be  taken,  and  they  amounted  in  1845 
to  15,888.  In  this  year,  the  number 
of  medical  practitioners  did  not  exceed 
1598 :  hence  there  were  ten  deaths  to 
each  medical  practitioner.  In  order 
to  work  out  the  calculation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  proportion  of  deathe 
to  patients.  In  the  hospital -population 
this  is  nearly  one-eighth,  and  in  the 
town-populHtion  it  may  be  taken  at 
one-fifteenth.  Every  practitioner  would 
thus  have,  on  an  average  of  years,  a 
practice  including  150  patients  an- 
nually, or  twelve  cases  per  month.  It 
is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  number 
of  visits,  and  the  amount  of  fees  paid 
for  each  visit ;  but  at  least  one-third  of 
such  estimated  payments  must  be  set 
down  as  bad  debts :  then,  again,  the 
distribution  of  these  visits  and  fees 
among  practitioners  is  subject  to  great 
variation.  There  are  a  few,  and  but 
very  few,  men  of  high  reputation,  who 
realize  £4000  per  annum— another 
class  who  receive  not  more  than 
£2000  per  annum—- and  a  still  larger 
section  of  practitioners,  who,  by  great 
exertions,  are  enabled  to  procure  with 
difficulty  only  £200  per  annum.  Still 
lower  in  the  scale,  we  descend  to  the 
numerous  practices,  the  utmost  returns 
of  which  do  not  pass  beyond  the 
amount  of  £60.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  practitioners,  who,  during  their 
"  early  struggles  "  in  the  first  year  of 
practice,  have  not  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing more  than  the  paltry  amount  of 
twenty  pounds  ! 

The  evil  is  unfortunately  increasing 
daily.  The  number  of  physicians  in 
Paris  progresses  yearly  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  define  or  predict  the 
limit  to  this  system  of  over-stocking 
the  profession.    In  the  year  1845  there 
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were  1430  doctors  of  medicine :  50  died, 
and  62  left  Paris  for  other  places,  thus 
making  a  deduction  of  112;  but  the  num- 
l»er  of  new  and  immigrant  practitioners 
during  this  year  amounted  to  124.  In 
1B45  there  were  168  Officiers  de  Sant^; 
in  1847  there  are  175>— thus  making  in 
two  years  an  increase  of  19  medical 
practitioners. 

The  pharmaciens  (dispensing  drug- 
gists) increase  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
In  1845  there  were  326;  in  1847,  345, 
— making  an  addition  of  19,  the  snme 
increase  as  for  medical  practitioners ; 
bat,  in  a  quadruple  ratio,  i.  e.  on  a 
total  number,  four  times  less.  In  1845 
there  were  450  midwives;  at  present 
there  are  480.  If  the  labours  which 
take  place  in  charitable  institutions, 
and  in  the  private  practices  of  medical 
men,  be  deducted,  there  will  be  left 
only  50  cases  per  annum  to  each 
licensed  midwife.  They  cannot,  there- 
fore live  by  their  occupation;  and  it 
is  a  subject  worth  considering,  how 
and  in  what  way  they  derive  a  living ! 

This,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
picture  of  the  decadence  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  great  city  of  Paris. 
Our  belief  is  that  it  is  under,  rather 
than  overstated.  The  writer  has  omitted 
from  his  estimate  the  important  ele- 
ments, that  quackery  withdraws  an- 
nually a  very  large  number  of  cases 
from  the  circle  of  legal  practice,  and 
adds  considerably  to  the  number  of 
deaths:  hence,  whether  we  take  the 
paying  population  living  or  dead,  the 
average  number  to  each  practitioner 
would  be  much  lower  than  that  which 
he  has  assigned. 

It  appears  that  this  subject  has  re- 
ceived the  serious  attention  of  a  Me- 
dical Commission;  and,  in  answer  to 
the  proposition  whether  there  should 
be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  practi- 
tioners, the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
'*tbe  principle  of  limitation  to  the 


practice  of  a  liberal  profession  would 
be  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
modem  cnstoms  and  institutions.  So 
far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  the  only 
reasonable  and  practicable  limit  is  that 
of  requiring  a  higher  standard  of  edu- 
cation from  those  who  offer  themselves 
as  candidates." 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  io 
reference  to  the  pharmaciens,  or  dis- 
pensing druggisU,  a  different  rule  has 
been  adopted.  An  elaborate  report  on 
the  subject  was  made  by  M.  Magonty^ 
of  Bordeaux  ;  and,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, the  principle  of  limiting  the 
annual  number  of  admissions  to  prac- 
tise, was  unanimously  adopted.  To  us 
it  appears  that  the  Medical  Commis- 
sion adopted  the  more  correct  view. 
There  is  no  reason  why  any  individual 
should  be  prevented  from  entering  a 
profession  because  he  happens  to  be 
among  the  lowest  in  a  numerical  list 
of  candidates ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
why  each  candidate  should  be  made 
to  go  through  such  a  course  of  educa- 
tion, preliminary  and  special,  that  none 
but  well-informed  men  shall  find  ad- 
mission into  it.  The  mercenary  com- 
petition which  exists  among  the  licens- 
ing bodies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
is  the  secret  cause  of  the  degradation 
of  the  profession  in  this  country. 
Rules  are  relaxed,  and  the  fees  for 
diplomas  are  reduced,  in  order  to 
attract  candidates;  and,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  remarked,  -  young  men  may 
become  physicians  and  surgeons  at  an 
age  which  renders  it  quite  certain  that 
either  their  prelin^nary  or  their  me« 
dical  education  must  have  been  shame* 
fully  neglected.  Until  this  scandalons 
competition  is  suppressed,  there  can  be 
but  little  hope  that  the  profession  will 
assume  that  respectable  position  in  the 
social  scale,  to  which  it  is  justly  en- 
titled. In  time  of  war,  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  troops,  men  are  selected 
without  too  close  a  refeience  to  stature 
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and  other  qualities ;  but  in  a  time  of 
peace  such  restrictions  are  enforced  as 
to  insure  only  the  admission  of  a  higher 
class  of  recruits.  A  widely  different 
plan  is  adopted  by  those  who  are  em- 
powered by  law  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
the  medical  profession.  When  every 
street  in  the  metropolis  and  in  great 
provincial  towns  is  overrun  with  me- 
dical practitioners,  and  competition  is 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
wages  of  journeymen-carpenters  are 
eagerly  taken  as  a  suflUcient  remunera- 
tion for  medical  services  involving  the 
risk  of  health  or  life,  the  schools  and 
colleges  vie  with  each  other  in  lower- 
ing fees,  and  in  reducing  the  period  of 
study  and  the  amount  of  qualification 
to  a  minimum.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  English 
medical  practitioners  should  every- 
where complain  that  they  are  unable 
to  live  by  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion. Although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  so  clearly  by 
statistics,  our  belief  is,  that  in  this 
country  they  are  in  as  deplorable  a 
position  as  they  are  in  France. 


A  coKRESPONOBNT  has  Called  our  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  that,  in  spite  of 
repeated  annual  announcements,  no 
Statistical  Reports  of  the  Sickness, 
Mortality,  and  Invaliding  in  the  Army- 
have  been  published  since  1840.  A 
Digest  of  the  Annual  Reports  which 
were  first  instituted  in  1816,  was  laid 
before  Parliament  in  the  shape  of  a 
Government  Report  in  the  year  1838 ; 
and  in  the  four  following  years  three 
other  volumes  appeared;  but  since 
1842,  the  parties  entrusted  with  this 
important  branch  of  military  medicine, 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  yearly 
notice  that  the  other  volumes  were  in 
progress  for  publication.  Five  years 
have,  however,  been  allowed  to  pass, 
and  the  promise  has  been  annually 


broken.     For  the  information  of  those  • 
of  our  readers,  who  may  not  be  aware . 
of  the  existence  of  valuable  statistical 
documents  of  this  description,  we  may 
state  the  following  particulars. 

"  The  elementary  records,  instituted- 
for  collecting  numerical  and  other  ma^ 
terials  for  compiling  statistical  reports . 
of  the  army,  were  established  by  letters 
from  the  Medical  Board,  bearing  date 
December  6th,  1815,  and  May  8th, 
1816.  The  first  call  was  for  half, 
yearly  reports,  for  which,  after  a  few 
years,  annual  reports  were  substi- 
tuted. The  elementary  records  may 
be  divided  into  two  leading  subjects : 
— 1st  Numerical  materials;  and,  2dly, 
Descriptive  materials.  The  first,  or: 
numerical  portion  of  the  return,  con- 
tains  an  account  of  the  number  of 
admissions  into  hospital,  together  with 
the  number  of  deaths,  &c.  &c.  The 
second  portion  of  the  return  contains  a 
description  of  the  various  matters 
which  materially  affect  the  health  of  a 
body  of  troops.  *  Whatever  relates  to 
the  natural  history  and  medical  to- 
ix)graphy  of  the  station,  the  varia« 
tions  of  temperature,  and  other  me- 
teorological observations,  the  discipline 
of  the  troops,  as  relating  to  their 
health,  are  all  subjects  legitimately 
belonging  to  science,  and  military 
science  in  particular.' — Letter  of  tie 
Board^  November  20th,  1846. 

**  Military  hygifene  and  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  disease,  comprehend 
the  leading  subjects  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  annual  reports,  —  the 
first  being  chiefly  confined  to  facts  in 
a  numerical  form. 

•*The  annual  reports  contain  the 
accumulated  labours  of  the  medical 
oflicers  of  the  army  for  a  period  of  30 
years.  That  these  reports  are  'very 
valuable,*  is  attested  by  the  Director 
General;  and  no  better  authority  is 
required,  or  can  be  given.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  they  are  valuable,  the 
whole  department  has  cause  to  regret, 
that  they  have  not  been  converted  into 
a  state  which  would  render  them  credi- 
table to  their  authors,  useful  to  the 
armv,  and  beneficial  to  the  medical 
proKssion. 

"  To  render  the  records  in  question 
of  much  use,  a  summary  or  digest  of 
them  should  be  compiled  ana  pub- 
lished.   Until  this  measure  is  adopted 
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justice  will  never  be  done  to  the  la- 
boors,  science,  and  talents,  of  the 
medical  officers  who  have  collected 
tiie  materials ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of 
more  importance,  the  character  oi  the 
medical  administration  of  the  army  is 
not  a  little  involved,  in  whatever 
means  may  be  used  to  render  the 
reports  creditable  to  the  army  and 
beneficial  to  the  public. 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  there 
are  many  officers  in  the  army  who, 
with  such  materials,  possess  ample 
talents  for  compiling  a  history  of  the 
health* regulations,  and  a  description  of 
the  diseaites  to  which  troops  are  liable, 
in  each  military  command. 

"  As  a  nation  we  have  the  character 
of  having  no  military  literature.  We 
have,  it  must  be  admitted,  little  or  no 
military  medical  literature;  and  from 
the  circumstances  here  stated  there  is 
no  indication  of  an  improvement  in 
this  respect.  The  facts  and  observa- 
tions collected,  wiih  praiseworthy  la- 
bour, by  the  medical  officers,  for  a  long 
series  of  vears,  are  allowed  to  be 
added  to  the  gross  heap  of  materials 
already  accumulated,  without  any 
I>ro6pect  of  their  being  rendered  prac- 
tically useful." 

Prance  and  Prussia  have  recently 
shown  their  anxiety  for  the  hygienic 
condition  of  their  armies  by  the  pub- 
lication of  elaborate  statistical  reports. 
We  are  always  destined  to  be  behind 
continental  nations,  in  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  great  sections  of  the 
community. 

OBCOICPOSITION  OF  DISTILLED  WATKRS. 

Mr.  Bastick  has  described  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Pharmaceatical  Journal,  a 
singular  decomposition,  to  which  distilled 
waters,  when  prepared  with  essential  oil 
and  spring  water,  are  liable.  Spring  water 
contains  sulphate  of  lime,  and  by  a  slow 
deoxidizing  power,  the  carbon  of  the  oil 
takes  the  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric  acid, — 
the  liberated  sulphur  combining  at  the  same 
time  with  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the 
oil.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  the  oil  may 
disappear,  and  the  water  will  acquire  the 
offensive  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  For  the  preparation  of  these  waters 
pure  rain  or  distilled  water  only  should  be 
used,  and  no  more  of  the  essential  oil  than 
the  water  will  dissolve.  No  rectified  spirit 
is  required. 


i&cbfefois. 


Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  Associatioti,  instituted 
1832.  New  Series,  Vol.  iii.  8vo.  pp. 
372.  London:  J.  Churchill;  and 
Sherwood  and  Co.  Worcester: 
Deighton.    1847. 

The  value  of  the  papers  which  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Trans- 
actions, renders  that  publication  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  refer- 
ence to  be  found  in  our  medical 
libraries ;  but  the  interesting  character 
of  the  contents  of  the  new  series,  and 
the  great  beauty  of  the  engravings  with 
which  the  three  volumes  now  published 
are  illustrated,  are  most  highly  calcu- 
lated to  give  extended  fame  and  im- 
portance to  the  labours  of  the  society. 
The  present  volume  contains  many 
excellent  memoirs,  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  in  their  proper  order. 

Ah  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Effects  of  Hifdrocyanic  Acid  pro* 
duced  upon  Animal  Life,  By  Thos. 
NuNNELEY,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.E  &c. 
A  very  few  years  since,  the  subject 
of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  imperfectly  under- 
stood of  all  the  topics  discussed  in 
lectures  and  treatises  on  toxicology. 
Now,  however,  that  the  almost  simul- 
taneous occurrence  of  several  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  murder  and  suicide 
by  this  drug  has  placed  the  matter  very 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  the 
public  and  of  the  profession,  the  entire 
subject  has  been  most  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  a  number  of  able  investiga- 
tors, who  have  succeeded,  not  only  in 
establishing  a  considerable  mass  of 
important  physiological  and  therapeu- 
tical data  with  reference  to  this  deadly 
agent,  but  have  also  done  much  to 
render  the  detection  of  the  cause  of 
death  in  recent  cases  of  poisoning  by 
this  acid  a  matter  of  almost  absolute 
certainty. 

In  the  paper  before  us,  Mr.  Nunneley 
has  furnished  us  with  the  results  of 
141  experiments,  instituted  by  him- 
self, upon  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  mice, 
snakes,  lizards,  toads,  frogs,  fish, 
snails,  earth-worms,  as  well  as  upon 
caterpillars,  spiders,  flies,    and  other 
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kinds  of  insects,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  precise  effects  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  upon  animal  life  ;— 
whether  these  are  always  uniform  or 
sot;  what  dose  may  destroy  life;  if 
the  same  dose  always  produces  the 
same  effects ;  if  the  effects  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  taken,  or  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  exhibited ;  if  the 
degree  of  concentration  or  dilution 
alters  the  effects,  and  if  there  be  any 
means  of  counteracting  its  action ;  if  so, 
if  we  are  to  look  for  an  antidote  for  the 
poison,  or  only  to  a  remedy  for  the 
effects  of  it;-^if  to  an  antidote,  what  is 
the  most  potential; — if  to  a  remedy  only, 
which  should  be  selected. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  ihe  quotation  of  more  than  a 
small  proportion  of  the  highly  interest- 
ing deductions  which  the  author  has 
drawn  from  these  experiments.  The 
following  extracts  will,  however,  con- 
vince our  readers  of  the  value  of  the 
fjEicts  adduced : — 

VoHtian  imd  power  qfwiuniary  motiam 
may  be  reiained  after  a  fatal  doee,-^**  Upon 
one  most  important  prActical  question  these 
experiments  ore  quite  decisive,  and  fally 
confirm  the  reports  which  have  been  made 
of  the  length  of  tnne  daring  which  not  only 
consdousneas,  but  perfect  volitioaand  entire 
«ontrol  over  voluntary  motion,  may  be  re- 
tained after  a  dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  prove  fatal  within  a  few 
minntes,  has  been  taken.  In  some  few 
instances,  the  action  of  the  poison  was  so 
expeditions  as  to  prevent  almost  the  slightest 
<exhibition  of  volnntary  motion  ;  bat  in  the 
majority  of  dogs*  and  other  warm-blooded 
animalB,  about  twenty  seconds  elapsed  before 
any  symptoms  were  manifested:  and  this 
space  of  time,  in  a  man,  would  allow  of 
Mvefsl  actions  being  done,  as  the  oorking  of 
a  bottie,  and  plaeing  it  in  the  pocket  orvpon 
«  shelf— the  possibility  of  which  has  been 
much  doubted.  In  several  of  the  dogs,  a 
mnch  longer  interval  intervened,  dnring 
which  they  gave  no  indication  of  having  had 
hydrocyanic  acid:  tbos  the  time  which 
elapsed  before  any  decided  symptooas  of 
poisoning  were  shown  in  five  examples,  was 
fally  sufficient  to  have  permitted  a  man 
to  have  performed  many  voluntary  actions, 
and  to  have  not  only  pat  away  any  thing 
which  could  have  revealed  the  nature  of  what 
he  had  taken,  or  how  he  had  taken  it,  but 
also  to  have  passed  a  considerable  distance 
firom  the  place  where  he  had  swallowed  the 
poison ; — while  a  still  more  remarkable  re- 
tention of  consciousness  and  power  was  seen 
in  one  dog,  which  went  down  three  or  foar 
steps  of  some  stairs,  saw  the  door  at  the 


bottom  was  closed,  and  came  bade  agaiA ;  ia- 
another,  which  went  down,  came  up,  and 
them  went  down  agam,  the  whole  flight,  a 
steep  winding  staircase;  and  in  a  third, 
which  retained  sufficient  vigour  to  jump 
over  one  of  the  dogs,  and  then  aciually 
leaped  completely  across  the  open  top  of  the 
staircase.  In  another  dog,  to  which  the  acid 
was  given  by  the  rectum,  fiiUy  two  mi  nates 
elapsed  before  symptoms  set  in,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  farther  period  that  volnntary 
motion  was  lost,  yet  the  animal  died  in 
thirty-sevta  minutes ;  while  in  a  few,  but 
only  a  few  instances,  as  No.  60,  where  the 
effect  was  almost  imosodiate,  yet  the  dose 
was  not  snffieient  to  destroy  life'*  (pp.  74-5). 

Local  ^eeU  ^  hfdroeifame  add,  -^ 
**  The  acid  acts  locally  as  well  as  generally. 
This  is  seen  not  merely  by  its  prodooing 
vasealar  congestion,  bat  also  by  the  decided 
effects  apon  the  nerves  of  the  part.  Thus, 
when  it  is  dropped  into  one  eye  of  an  animal, 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  sooner,  and  to  a 
greater  extent,  dilated  than  that  of  the  other  ; 
and  when  the  acid  is  administered  by  the 
rectnm  or  the  v^oa,  both  hind  legs  are 
sooner  affected  than  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  body.  Bat  that  the  acid  does  not 
directly  paralyse  mascular  fibres,  when 
loeally  applied,  is  shown  in  the  experiment 
upon  the  frog.  No.  108,  where  a  drop  of 
aoid  applied  upon  the  heart  itaelf  acted  as  a 
stimulant,  inducing  a  quickened  aotion— * 
possibly  any  other  laid  would  have  done  the 
same.  Had,  however,  the  acid  been  a  direct 
sedative,  such  an  effect  would  not  have  con- 
tinued for  so  long  a  time;  and,  perhapo 
more  decidedly  still,  in  the  cat.  No.  96, 
where  three  drops  were  put  upon  the  heart, 
without  arreating  its  motion"  (p.  76). 

Qaantity  of  add  required  to  degtrof 
life. — *'  There  is  no  fixed  quantity  of  add 
which  will  invariably  destroy  life.  The 
boundary  between  the  dose  which  is  haxaro 
dons,  or  even  will  destroy  life,  and  that  which 
may  be  taken  with  impunity,  is  very  slight 
and  indefinite— dependent  upou  individual 
and  probably  varying  ciroumstances.  The 
same  ereature  is,  I  apprehend,  liable  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  a  dose  which,  at  another 
time,  would  produce  but  little  effect.  This, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  folly  proved  by  the 
varying  effects  produced  upon  the  cat,  No. 
141  bie,  by  exactiy  the  same  doses  of  acid. 
The  more  vigorous  the  animal,  ealerie 
paribui,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  which  may 
be  taken*  The  stomach  being  full  of  food 
lessens  the  effect  of  the  acid,  probably  by 
its  mixing  with  the  acid,  and  thus  preventing 
the  poison  coming  into  sach  ready  contact 
with  the  mneous  membrane.  At  this  period 
there  is  also  more  vigour  in  the  system, 
whereas  an  empty  stomach  allowa  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  all  the  acid  at  once,  and 
a  hungry  animal  possesses  less  power  of  re- 
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«Utaoce.  It  wafl  owing  to  the  stomach  being 
nearly  filled  with  food  receotlj  takes  at 
breakfast,  that  I  think  may  fairly ,  at  leaat  in 
part,  be  aCtribnted  the  long  cootiunance 
of  life  after  the  swallowing  of  so  large  a 
quaotity  of  hydrooyaoioacid  as  there  is  every 
reaeon  to  soppoee  was  taken  by  the  person 
whose  case  ia  reported  io  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Sui|pcal  Jonmal  for  Jaly  23, 
1845.  The  age  of  the  animal,  I  am  quite 
aatisfied,  makes  a  material  difference.  TIte 
Ibrrgoing  eiperimenu,  I  think,  fally  prove 
that  a  roach  smaller  dose  of  the  acid  is  fatal 
in  yonng  animals  than  in  old,  and  that 
almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  yoath  of 
tiie  creature  is  it  speedily  and  fatally  broagfat 
nnder  the  influence  of  a  smaller  dose  of  the 
acid.  Several  of  the  eiperiments  would, 
however,  shew  that  this  most  be  taken  with 
■ome  limitation,  for  it  would  appear  that  the 
merf  young  animal  is  aetvally  less  susoepti- 
ble-— requires  a  larger  dose  of  the  aeid  to 
destroy  it— -than  dijea  one  of  the  same  species 
a  little  older.  This  is  so  curioas  a  fact,  that, 
were  there  not  snflBcient  evideuee  to  support 
it,  we  ahonld  feel  mueh  inclined  to  doubt  it. 
Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  another  proof  of  the 
approximation  of  the  young  of  the  higher 
species  to  the  adult  of  the  lower  ?"  (p.  82.) 

Influence  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  aeid.'-^"  The  degree  of  conc^entration 
of  the  acid  has  no  very  material  influence 
over  its  action.  The  dogs  to  whom  a  diluted 
acid  was  given  were  quite  as  speedily  and 
▼iolently  affected  as  those  to  whom  acid  of 
8cheele'8  strength  was  administered.  Indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  observing  the 
action  of  the  eoneentrated  acid,  containing 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  that  a 
moderate  d^ree  of  dilution  renders  the 
action  of  the  acid  more  speedy,  prabably 
from  bringing  it  at  the  same  instant  into 
contact  with  a  larger  surface.  Ceruinly  the 
foregoing  experiments  show,  that  dilation, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  does  not  weaken 
the  action,  if  it  does  not  rather  accelerate 
it"  (p.  82). 

ReUUion  between  ike  rttpiditif  ef  the 
effeoie  of  the  poitom  mid  the  qumntUif  taken, 
— *'  The  action  of  the  acid  is  not  proportion* 
ably  speedy  to  the  quantity  taken.  The 
diffbrence  between  the  rapidity  in  the  effects 
of  a  large  dose  of  the  acid  and  one  which  is 
80  small  as  to  be  barely  sufficient  to  destroy 
life,  is  certainly  well  marked,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  between  two  doass  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  destroying  life  with  moderate 
rapidity:  as,  for  instance,  suppose  forty 
minims  of  Scheele's  acid  will  kill  a  dog 
vntbin  fonr  minutes,  it  does  not  follow  that 
eighty  minims  or  two  drachms  would  do  so 
in  two  minutes  or  in  one.  Hence,  when 
called  to  a  person  poisoned  by  hydrocyanic 
acid,  we  cannot,  merely  from  the  length  of 
time  he  has  survived,  or  the  evidence  of  the 


symptoms,  determine  any  thing  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  degree  of  concentratioa 
or  dilution  of  the  acid,  nor,  except  within 
wide  limits,  much  as  to  the  absolute  quantity 
taken"  (pp.  82-3). 

Bff^cte  qf  ike  acid  when  appUed  to  mn- 
cout  membranee. — **Tbe  poison  acts  with 
almost,  if  not  absolutely,  equal  rapidity  and 
certainty,  when  applied  upon  a  mnoous 
membrane,  as  the  conjunctiva,  the  rectum, 
or  the  vagina,  as  when  swallowed.  A  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  may  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  a  medico-legal  examination,  as 
it  would  not  be  difficult,  either  by  force  or 
cunning,  to  introduce  into  the  vagina  or 
rectum,  or  put  upon  the  ej^e,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Hie  acid  to  quickly  destroy  life 
— a  mode  of  administering  the  poison  which 
a  murderer  who  had  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  its  properties  is  not  unlikely  hereafter 
to  adopt.  Many  experiments  prove  that  the 
action  of  the  acid  upon  the  lungs,  when  air 
impregnated  with  it  is  breathed,  is  not  only 
rapid  but  certain  in  its  eflbcts,  and  forms 
one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  exhibiting  it-^ 
one  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  employ^ 
but  most  difficult  after  a  few  hours  to  detect, 
as  the  odour  being  so 'diffusible,  is  very  soon 
dissipated"  (p.  84). 

Occurrence  qf  the  **  death^hnei,"-^ 
"  Much  has  been  said  in  some  recent  trials 
ss  to  the  death-shriek,  as  it  was  then  termed, 
in  persons  who  are  suffering  under  a  poi- 
sonous dose  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Though 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  shriek 
does  not  uniformly  occur  in  man,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  generally  known  that  this  is 
also  the  case  with  animals.  The  foregoing 
experiments  will,  however,  show  that,  so  ftur 
from  the  shrieking  being  charaoteristio  of 
drath  by  hydrocyanie  acid  in  dogs  (and  I 
may  also  add  in  other  animate,  as  rabbitSt 
miee,  cats),  it  occurs  in  only  half  the  number 
of  cases,  and  in  not  more  than  oae-third,  if 
quite  so  many,  very  loudly;  but  when  it 
does  occur,  the  cry  is  of  so  peculiar  a  kind» 
and  so  indicative  of  severe  distress,  as  to 
give  an  idea  of  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  of  impending  death— as  though  it 
felt  that  its  condition  was  such  as  to  render 
all  assistance  unavailing :  it  is  different  from 
anything  I  have  heard  in  any  other  condition 
of  dogs  or  other  creatures,  and  is,  I  think, 
when  present,  characteristic  of  the  poison" 
(p.  85). 

In  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
most  proper  means  of  treating  cases  of 
poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  the 
Huihor  declares  that  he  knows  of  no 
antidote  to  that  acid.  Chlorioei 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  alkalies, 
and  the  preparations  of  iron,  have  all 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  but  with 
scarcely  any  advantage.    He  believea 
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too,  that,  if  the  class  of  antidotes  give 
us  little  hope  of  counteracting  the  poi- 
son by  changing  its  composition,  the 
expectation  of  relief  from  remedies 
against  its  effects  is  not  much  more 
cneering.  His  experiments  have  led 
him  to  abandon  every  expectation  of 
benefit  from  the  employment  of  elec- 
tricity and  galvanism.  Mr.  Nunneley 
considers  that,  although  in  his  experi- 
ments the  effects  of  cold  water  were 
not  such  as  to  confirm  the  very  high 
expectation  which  some  practitioners 
have  held  out  of  its  value,  nor  to  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  where  a  large 
dose  of  the  acid  has  been  taken,  much 
good  will  be  effected  by  the  use  of  it, 
yet  he  thinks  we  may  fairly  consider 
that,  when  the  dose  has  been  barely 
sufficient  to  destroy  life,  cold  affusion 
possesses  some  power  for  good ;  and 
hence  it  is  one  of  the  means  to  which 
we  should,  without  any  loss  of  time, 
have  recourse.  The  author  warns  prac- 
titioners against  the  supposition  that  if 
the  moderate  dashing  of  water  is  useful, 
a  more  continued  and  general  applica- 
tion of  it  would  be  still  more  beneficial. 
This  is  most  decidedly  not  so.  A 
moderate  anantity  of  water,  suddenly 
dashed  a  tew  times  upon  the  face,  or 
the  head  just  plunged  in  water,  pro- 
duced better  effects  than  placing  the 
whole  body  in  it.  In  some  of  the 
animals,  the  effects  of  the  poison 
appeared  to  be  delayed  by'  a  good 
shaking ;  and  in  several  of  those  which 
recovered,  the  return  of  sensibility  and 
motion  was,  Mr.  Nnnneley  thought, 
decidedly  accelerated  by  it;  indeed, 
from  its  effects  npon  animals,  he  is  in- 
clined to  estimate  its  value  as  highly  as 
that  of  any  thing  he  has  tried.  The 
author  has  clearly  shewn  the  inutility 
of  attempting  to  bleed  in  cases  of  this 
description.  Observing  that,  in  most 
of  the  dogs  which  recovered,  vomiting 
took  place,  Mr.  Nunneley  tried  the 
effect  of  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  tartarised  antimony;  and 
found  that  when  the  dose  of  the  acid 
was  small,  and  vomiting  was  induced, 
the  creature  recovered;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  large,  the  stomach  became 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  emetic, 
even  though  the  dose  of  this  were  con- 
siderable, and  administered  immediately 
after  the  poison.  Whatever  may  he 
the  value  or  stimulants  the  author  con- 
siders that  his  experiments  will  show 
that  little  advantage  is  likely  to  result 


from  sulphuric  ether ;  in  fact,  if  any 
effects  were  produced  by  it,  the  action 
of  t(ie  acid  was  increased  in  power  and 
rapidity. 

It  is,  however,  upon  diffusible  sti- 
mulants that  great  reliance  has  been 
placed.  The  author  has  ver^  carefully 
tested  the  efficacy  of  ammonia,  applied 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  ana  has  decided 
that,  although  upon  the  whole,  under 
some  circumstances,  ammonia  may 
possibly  possess  some  virtue  as  a  re- 
medy, it  by  no  means  merits  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  nor 
are  we  justified  in  placing  much  de- 
pendence upon  it  when  the  dose  of 
acid  has  been  at  all  considerable.  The 
author  concludes  his  valuable  report 
with  the  disheartening,  but  not  unex- 
pected, conclusion  that,  **•  when  the 
dose  of  the  acid  has  been  large,  its 
effects  are  such  as  to  completely  set  at 
defiance  all  our  means  of  preserving 
life,  even  though  we  were  provided 
with  them  for  immediate  application ; 
and  that  even  where  the  dose  has  been 
much  smaller,  we  have  no  antidotes, 
while  our  remedies  are  of  little  efficacy, 
as  compared  with  those  which  we  can 
avail  ourselves  of  when  other  agents 
destructive  to  life  have  been  used." 

ObservatioHi  on  ihe  Operaiioti  ofOva' 
rioiomy.  By  Gborob  Southak^ 
Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  Salford  Royal 
Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Man- 
chester. 

In  introducing  an  unsuccessful  case  of 
ovariotomy,  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  his  own  practice,  Mr. 
Soutbam  observes  that, — 

*'  By  a  majority  of  those  who  have  made 
the  diseases  of  females  thdr  more  especial 
stndy,  ovariotomy  is  now  considered  per- 
fectly jastifiable ;  bat  there  still  remain  some 
who  refuse  to  sanction  it,  principally  from 
the  apparent  high  rate  of  mortality  with 
which  it  has  been  hitherto  attended.  Though 
we  possess  a  tolerably  correct  statement  of 
the  number  of  fatal  cases,  several  have 
either  not  been  published,  or  so  vaguely 
described,  that  no  reasoning  can  be  founded 
on  them ;  and  as  a  oonsidereble  period  has 
elapaed  since  their  occurrence,  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  particulars  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  that  the  operators  have  thought 
that  they  would  reflect  no  credit  on  their 
judgment  either  in  a  medical  or  surgical 
point  of  view." 

We  fully  accord  with  the  justice  of 
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Mr.    Southam's   delicately  expressed 
hint  with  regard  to  the  fatal  cases  of 
ovariotomy    which   still    remain   un- 
published.   The  surgeon  under  whose 
Aands  an  operation  which  is  still  sud 
judice  absolutely  fails,  and  who  deter- 
mines to  conceal,  as   fur  as  possible, 
such  ill  success  from  the  profession, 
at  a  period  too  when  he  is  fully  aware 
that  every  successful  instance  of  the 
Itind  is  put  forth  as  an  encouragement 
to  future  operators,  is  assuredly  guilty 
of  a  great  offence  against  humanity. 
"We  are  also  willing  to  admit  that  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy    is  perfectly 
justifiable  in  certain  cases,  but  we  are 
not  disposed  to  join  the  author  in  his 
assertion  that,  "  by  a  majority  of  those 
who  have  made  the  diseases  of  females 
their  more  especial  study,  ovariotomy 
is    now    considered   perfectly   justifi- 
able."   We  cannot  perceive  upon  what 
certain  data  the  author  can  have  ar- 
rived at  so  positive  a  conclusion,  and 
we  think  that  he  is  scarcely  justified 
in  venturing  such  an  assertion.    The 
subject  of  the  case  narrated  in  this 
paper  was  a  married  woman,  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  the  last  of  which  she  gave 
*birth  to  thirteen  months  previously. 
She   had    only    been    aware    of    the 
existence  of  the  tumor  ten  months. 
The  first  incision  was  three  inches  in 
extent,  bnt  this  was  afrerwards  en- 
larged both  upwards  and  downwards. 
The  tumor   when    removed  weighed 
upwards  of  nine  pounds,  and  was  com- 
posed of  fibrous  structure  and  cerebri- 
form    matter,    enclosinfi;    many    cells 
filled  with  a  white   gelatinous    fluid. 
The  patient   survived   the   operation 
seven  days.     Her  death  is  ascribed  by 
the  author  to  "  deficiency  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers," — a  cause  to  which 
we  apprehend  every  death   that  has 
occurred  since  the  creation,  may  be 
very    safely  attributed.      There  were 
discovered  after  death  partial  traces  of 
peritoneal    inflammation,    chiefly  in- 
volving the  pelvic  cavity.    "  The  left 
uterine   appendages"  (remains  of  the 
attachment  of  the  tumor),   "  were  en- 
circled by  the  ligature,  the  strangulated 
portion  of  which"  (of  the  appendages, 
not  of    the     ligature),    "  was     very 
much  swollen,    and   in    a    complete 
state  of  sphacelus."  The  inferior  lobes 
of  each  lung  were   highly  congested, 
and  in  some  places  exhibited  marks  of 
recent    inflammatory   action.     There 


certainly  ap{>ears  to  be  a  mat  tendency 
to  inflammation  of  the  lower  portions 
of  the  lungs  in  some  cases,  both  after 
paracentesis  of  ovarian  tumors,  and 
subsequently  to  the  operation  of  ova- 
riotomy. The  lungs  may  escape  in  a 
large  proportion  of  these  cases,  but  the 
accident  is  always  one  for  which  the 
practitioner  will  do  well  to  be  prepared. 

Observations  on  the  PathoJogy  of  Ah^ 
scess  of  the  Heart,  with  a  Case,     By 
J.  H.  Stallard,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Leicester  General  Dispensary. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  shoe- 
maker, St.  60,  who  was  seised,  whilst 
at  work,     with  coma,  cyanosis,    and 
great    prostration.    The    author   was 
immediately  summoned,     and    found 
him   with  a  cold  clammy  skin,    the 
whole  surface  of  a  bl*ie  colour,    and 
the    face   sufiused  with   perspiration. 
He  lay  in  a  semi-comatose  condition, 
but  was  sensible  when  aroused;   the 
pupils  acted  naturally  ;   the  pulse  full, 
soft,  and  feeble,  beating  60    in   the 
minute ;  the  respiration  slow  and  gen- 
tle.   On  the  follov.'ing  day  he  reported 
himself  better,  and  seated  that  he  had 
never  been  subject  to  similar  attacks. 
The  pulse  was  stronger  and  more  fre- 
quent, but  the  respiration  was  still 
slow,  though  less  so  than  yesterday ; 
the  skin  was  warmer,  and  had  lost 
much  of  its  blueness ;  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  were  feeble,  but  not  abnor- 
mal in  any  other  way.     He  had  fre- 
quent threatenings  of  weakness,  which 
were  relieved  by  brandy   and  water. 
He  remained  in  this  state  two  days, 
gradually  becoming  more  feeble,  and 
be  died  when  supposed  to  be  asleep. 
On   examination,  an  abscess  was  ob- 
served, situated  at  the  apex  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  of  a  very  irregular  shape, 
being  most  pointed  towards  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  from  the  surface  of  which 
it  was  separated  by  two  or  three  lines 
of   healthy  structure;   above,  it  pro- 
jected considerably  into  the  cavity  of 
the  ventricle,  with  which  it  comma- 
nicated  by  a  small  fissure ;  the  inter- 
posed septum  was  about  one  line  thick, 
and  appeared  to  consist  of  thickened 
endocardium.    The  cavitv  of  the  ab- 
scess   contained    a    bloody   purulent- 
looking  fluid  ;  its  lining  membrane  was 
of  a  light  red  tint,  and  presented  a 
granular  appearance.    Around  the  ab- 
scess the  muscular  tissue  was  darker 
than  natural,  and  in  the  outer  wall  of 
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the  B&me  ▼cntricle  were  observed 
several  firauren,  contAining  a  dark- 
coloured  fibrinous  materiHl,  and  aome 
of  these,  though  not  all,  communi. 
cated  with  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle ; 
tbe  coronary  arteries  were  much  ossified. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  a 
decided  opinion,  after  having  merely 
•lead  the  particulars  of  this  case,  but 
we  cannot  help  feeling  strongly  im 
pressed  with  the  idea  that  this  was 
not,  in  reality,  an  example  of  abscess 
of  the  heart,  but  merelv  an  instance  of 
aneurismal  yielding  of  the  apex  of  the 
left  ventricle  (a  morbid  condition  which 
is  very  liable  to  result  from  obstruc- 
tion of  the  coronary  arteries),  in  which 
the  hollow  had  become  filled  with  one 
of  those  centrally  softened  fibrinous 
concretions  which  are  frequently  de- 
posited upon  the  yielding  surface  in 
Buch  caaes. 

The  Retrospectire  Address.    By  W.  H. 
,    Rankin,  M.D.  Cantab.,  PhyMcian  to 
the  Suffolk  General  Hospital.    De- 
livered at  tbeFourteenih  Anniversary 
Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and    Surgical   Association,   held  at 
Norwich,  on  Wedneadav  and  Thurs- 
day,  August  19th  and  20(h,  1846. 
Dr.  Rankin's  retro«pect  of  the  novel 
facts  which  have  been  contributed  to 
tbe  science  of  medicine  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  judiciously  compiled  abstracts  that 
has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  profes- 
sion :  it  is  indicative  of  great  juagment 
and  extensive  reading  on  the  part  of 
Dr.   Rankin,    and    may    be    perused 
throughout  with  great  advantage. 

A  Case  of  Large  Srcoudary  Prostatic 
Calculus  removed  bff  perutaai  in- 
.  vision.  By  T.  Hebbbrt  BASKBRy 
M.B.  Lond.  &c.  &c. 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a 
former's  labourer,  26  years  old,  who 
had  suflfered  under  incontinence  of 
urine  since  he  had  been  four  years  of 
age.  When  he  consulted  Dr.  Barker, 
he  was  labouring  under  complete  re- 
tention of  urine.  Examination  of  the 
periniBum  and  per  rectum  showed  the 
presence  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
urethra  of  several  calculi  of  large  size. 
On  the  following  day  this  calculous 
deposit  was  removed  by  an  incision 
made  through  the  structures  of  the 
verinceum,  two  or  three  lines  to  the 
left  of  the  raphe,  commencing  about 


two  inches  and  a  half  front  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  anus,  and  terminating 
within  half  an  inch  of  this  margin. 
The  calculi  were  twenty- nine  in  num- 
ber, and  weighed  three  ounces,  foor 
drachms,  and  one  grain.  They  were 
found  by  Dr.  G.  Bird  to  be  identical  in 
composition  with  the  concretions  occa- 
sionally found  in  glandular  structures 
(as  salivary,  bronchial  calculi,  &c.), 
consisting  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
rather  larger  proportion  than  usual  of 
the  ammnniaco-magnesian  phosphates. 
These  calculi  closely  cohered  by  curved 
faces,  forming  altouether  a  mass  four 
inches  and  seven-eighths  in  length,  and 
considerably  larger  at  one  end  than  at 
the  other.  The  larger  extremity  had 
been  situated  posteriorly  in  the  pros- 
tatic part  of  the  urethra.  Arouna  the 
broadest  part  it  measures  four  inches 
and  five  eighths,  from  which  it  tapers 
to  the  other  extremity,  where  it  mea- 
sures one  inch  and  five-eighths  in 
circumference.  Midway  between  the 
two  ends  it  measures  two  inches  and  a 
half.  It  is  rounded  Hud  convex  on  the 
surface  which  was  nearest  to  the  peri- 
nipum,  and  the  opposite  surface  is 
somewhat  flattened  and  concave.  In 
observing  upon  this  case,  Mr.  Crosse 
observes,  that  "  a  relapse  is  almost  sure 
to  happen  in  all  cases  of  a  large 
calculus  removed  from  the  prostatic 
urethra,  because  the  urethra  remains 
large  and  out  of  shape,  leading*  to  de- 
posit from  the  urine  lodging  there,  and 
also  because  the  lining  membrane  of 
such  cavity  furnishes  a  mucous  secre- 
tion which  much  disposes  to  deposit  of 
fusible  calculus."  Dr.  Barker  adds, 
that  the  man  apparently  continues  free 
from  further  calculous  deposit  (the 
operation  was  performed  in  October, 
1843),  although  he  is  unable  to  retain 
a  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  about 
an  ounce  at  a  time. 

We  shall  reserve  our  notice  of  the 
valuable  essay  by  Mr. Crosse  on  Inversio 
Uteri  until  the  appearance  of  the  third 
and  concluding  part. 

Dr.  James  Pax  ton's  lecture  on  "  Pa- 
tho'ogical  Memorials**  contains  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  great  value  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
painting  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  representing  and  pre- 
serving the  appearances  of  morbid 
structures. 
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CASE  OF  F0I8OKIN6  BT  OOOFREt's  COR- 
DIAL. PAILUEB  OF  THE  USUAL  RK1IB« 
DIBS.  RBCOVBBY  UNDER  THB  USB  OF 
TBB  BLBCTRO-MAONBTIC  BATTERY. 

Sir, — I  was  called  to  an  infaDtv  only 
three  weeks  old,  which  had  had  given  to  it 
half  a  teaspooufdl  of  Godfrey's  Cordial,  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  25tk 
December,  1846.  A  ndghbov,  who  went 
into  tlie  honae  at  9  o'clock,  observed  that 
the  coautenanoe  of  the  child  was  ghastly,  and 
being  uhable  to  awake  it,  alarmod  the 
mother,  and  I  was  sent  for  between  10  and 
11  o'clock.  I  found  the  child  on  the  nurse's 
lap :  the  pupils  were  contracted  to  a  point, 
and  there  was  a  total  loss  of  muscular 
power.  The  usual  treatment,  (dashing  cold 
water  from  a  great  height  on  the  face,  flagel- 
lation, ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  injecting 
cold  water  into  the  ears,  with  the  occasional 
application  of  mustard  poultices)  was 
adopted  with  the  effect  of  only  temporarily 
Arousing  it  from  its  lethargic  state,  and  it 
soon  relapsed  into  a  state  of  stupor.  I 
fcmained  with  it  tfaree^kours ;  and  when  I  re- 
tamed  at  five  in  the  morning,  there  was  no 
improvement.  Coki  affusion  was  again  re- 
sorted to :  this  ao  far  aroused  the  system  as 
to  allow  me  to  introduce  five  grains  of  the 
4nilphate  of  zinc  :  1  waited  an  hour,  and  left 
atrict  injunctions  with  the  attendants  how  to 
proceed  until  I  saw  it  again.  At  7  o*clock 
I  was  called  np,  when  I  found,  by  a  stetho- 
scoptc  •examination,  the  heart's  action 
leaaeoed,  the  temperature  of  the  body  sink- 
ing,  the  pupils  still  contracted  and  im- 
moveable,  and  the  usual  means  which  had 
l>efore  aroused  the  system  now  had  no 
effect.  I  sent  home  for  an  electro-magnetic 
battery.  Removing  the  coil,  I  passed 
several  gentle  shocks  along  the  spine  and 
through  the  cardiac  region.  These  brought 
4tn  muscnlar  contraction,  which  was  evinced 
by  the  child  throwing  ont  its  legs  and 
hands;  by  the  countenance  becoming  dis- 
torted, and  by  its  uttering  a  cry.  1  continued 
the  shocks  for  about  ten  minntes.  The 
heart's  sction  was  accelerated,  and  the  eyes 
were  kept  opened.  1  administered  beef-tea 
with  ammonia,  and  then  envekiped  the  whole 
body  up  to  the  chin  in  heated  flannels, 
covered  closely  with  an  oil-silk  to  retain  the 
heat,  in  which  state  it  remained  for  many 
ly>ars.  On  my  next  visit,  I  had  the  gratifi- 
•eation  of  finding  the  little  patient  sucking 
the  breast.  It  had  recovered  completely 
from  the  effects  of  the  poison. — I  an,  sir, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

W.  J.  TUBBS. 

UpweU  Isle^  1847. 


■BDfOAL  ATTBHDANCK  OH  THB  SICK  FOOK 
IN  IRELAND. 

Sir, — In  your  valuable  journal  for  July 
16th,  page  111,  under  the  title  *' Medical 
Attendance  on  the  Poor,"  I  find  the  follow- 
ing statement.  **  In  a  discussion  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Bill,  a  noble  Lord  moved 
the  omission  of  the  clause  which  allowed  the 
appointment  of  medical  officers."  Yon  re* 
port  the  noble  Lord  to  have  said,  "  Though 
he  did  not  wiah  to  deprive  the  parties  of  tad^ 
he  thought  that  injury  would  be  done  to  the 
industrious  poor  who  now  derived  assistance 
from  medical  charities: — ^if  those  charities 
were  properly  and  efficiently  managed,  they 
would  afford  sufficient  aid  to  all  the  poor, 
without  medical  relief  out  of  the  poor-rate. 
In  moving  the  amendment  be  was  testiog 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government  as  to  car* 
rying  through  an  unfinished  medical  relief 
bill."  On  this  you  remark,  **  it  will  be 
seen  from  this  'humane'  suggestion  that 
certain  parties  are  ready  to  withdraw  the 
pittance  now  allowed  to  the  medical  officers 
or  districts,  and  are  quite  ready  to  make  use 
of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  country 
in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  out  of  the 
poor-rate  of  a  comparatively  small  sum  for 
medical  attendance." 

I  assure  )-ou,  sir,  I  read  this  remark  of 
yours  with  surprise,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you 
cannot  be  in  the  least  aware  how  medical 
reUef  has  been  administered  to  the  sick  poor 
in  Ireland,  or  of  the  nature  and  oonstitutioa 
of  the  several  institutions  for  the  purpose* 
If  you  spare  me  a  small  space  I  will  inform 
your  English  readers  on  the  subject,  and 
shew  to  you  that  the  noble  Lord's  modoa 
had  a  diffrrent  tendency  to  what  you  repre- 
sent, and  that  this  Nobleman,  who  is  known 
and  esteemed  for  bis  liberality,  benevolence^ 
and  unostentatious  charity,  bad  no  idea  of 
diverting  charitable  institutions  from  their 
purposes,  or  of  in  any  way  injuring  the 
medical  offioera  of  these  institutions. 

Medical  relief  in  Ireland  is  adminiatered 
to  the  sick  poor  through  the  following  ma- 
chinery, supported  ss  I  shall  describe. 

1st.    County    infirmaries— supported  by 
subscriptions  of  life  and  annual  govemorsy    . 
and  by  presentments  from  the  grand  juriesy 
not  to  exceed  ^1400  a  year. 

2d.  County  fever  hospitals — supported  by 
grand  jury  presentment. 

3d.  District  fever  hospitals— established 
and  supported  by  private  subscription,  and 
by  grand  jury  presentments  of  an  annuil 
snm  double  the  amount  of  subscriptions. 

4  th. — Dispensaries — established  by  pii* 
vate  subscription  and  supported  by  subsciip* 
tions  and  grand  jury  presentmsntSy  equal  ia 
amount  to  the  sum  subscribed. 

These  institutioDS  are  in  no  way  connected 
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with  the  poor  law,  they  haye  a  separate 
existence,  and  owe  their  support  and  main- 
tenance to  private  benevolence  and  grand 
jury  assessment  dependent  thereon. 

In  addition  to  these  institntions  sick  poor 
are  relieved  in  the  Union  workhouses,  and, 
under  a  special  provision,  fever  wards  have 
been  erected  in  connection  with  many  work- 
houses in  Ireland. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  four  cases  of  medical 
diaritable  institntions  above  named,  many 
defects  have  been  found  to  exist,  as  follows  : 
there  being  too  few  county  infirmaries  (only 
one  for  each  county),  hence  too  little  hos- 
pital aid  for  sick  poor  and  accidents ;  there 
being  very  scanty  accommodation  for  fever 
patients ;  dispensaries  being  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  and  dependent 
alone  on  private  subscription  for  their  origin 
and  support,  as  without  subscription  there 
can  be  no  presentment ;  and  there  being  no 
general  system  of  inspection,  supervision, 
and  control. 

All  these  matters  have  been  inquired  into 
and  investigated ;  first,  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners;  next,  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1843 ;  and, 
lastly,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1845 ;  and  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  these  several  bodies  are 
before  the  public,  but  still  not  acted  on. 

The  smallest  reflection  will  shew  that, 
although  these  institutions  are  numerous, 
still  they  do  not  afford  the  quantity  of 
medical  aid  to  the  sick  poor  which  is  re- 
quired ;  they  are  often  badly  supported, 
sometimes  inconveniently  situated,  and,  in 
many  instances,  inefficiently  conducted; 
and  all  parties  agree  that  some  change  in 
their  distribution,  constitution,  government, 
and  support,  is  much  required. 

The  clause  the  omission  of  which  was 
moved  by  the  noble  Lord. is  as  follows  : — 

5  Sect.  10  Vic.  cap.  31.  **  And  be  it 
enacted  that  in  any  case  in  which  it  shall 
appear  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  that 
the  appointment  of  a  medical  officer  or 
medical  officers,  for  affording  medical  relief 
out  of  the  workhouse  in  any  union,  is  ne- 
cessary and  expedient,  it  shall  be  lawftil  for 
the  Commissioners  to  direct  the  guardians 
of  the  union  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  or 
medical  officers ;  and  the  guardians,  on  the 
receipt  of  such  authority  and  direction, 
shall  appoint  a  medical  officer  or  medical 
officers  accordingly,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  said  Commissioners." 

Now  this  clause  adds  as  it  were  another 
wheel  to  our  machine  for  administering  re- 
lief to  the  sick  poor.  I  am  not  going  to 
deny  that  it  will  not  be  useful,  for  I  am 
convinced  that  its  operation  will  be  ad- 
▼antageons  and  beneficial,  and  that  it  is  re- 
quired   in     districts    where,  either    from 


parsimony,  apathy,  or  unwillingness  to  i 
funds,  there  are  as  yet  no  dispensaries  for 
affording  medicine  and  domiciliary  attend- 
ance to  the  sick  poor,  but  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  had  the  reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  and  their  suggestions 
been  carried  into  effect  on  the  subject  of 
medical  relief  in  IrelanH,  or  had  the  recom- 
mendations of  either  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' committee,  or  the  more  recent  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  been  carried  out,  we  would  long  since 
have  had  efficient  legislation  on  medical 
relief  in  Ireland,  and  our  medical  charities 
placed  on  a  firm  basis  independent  of  pri- 
vate subscription,  and  would  thereby  have 
been  enabled  to  afford  more  extended  relief 
to  the  sick  poor,  and  the  medical  attendants 
attached  thereto  would  be  in  a  more  com- 
fortable and  more  respectable  condition,  and 
be  rendered  independent  of  both  the  smiles 
and  frowns  of  the  present  governors,  who 
purchased  their  influence  through  their  sub- 
scriptions. 

You  will  see  now  that  the  noble  Lord,  (I 
believe  Lord  Clancarty,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject),  object  was  not 
to  withdraw  the  pittance  of  the  medical 
officers,  but  to  ascertain  if  there  was  even 
a  remote  chance  of  their  condition  being 
bettered,  and  of  medical  relief  being  more 
efficiently  administered  separate  from  the 
poor  law.  I  regret  the  length  to  which  this 
letter  has  run,  but  I  could  not  curtail  it. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  Babinoton,  M.  B. 
Medical  Officer, 
Coleraine  Union  Workhouse. 

Coleraine,  Ireland,  Sept.  9th,  1847. 


ON   ABMOVIKO   VBOM   LINEN,  STAINS  PRO- 
DUCED BY  THE  SALTS  OF  SILVER. 

Messrs.  Smith  have  advised  a  process, 
already  suggested  by  others,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  simplicity.  The  stained 
portion  of  linen  is  well  saturated  with  a 
strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This 
converts  the  silver  to  a  white  chloride, 
which  is  then  removed  by  ammonia^  or  by  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  If  the 
stain  be  deep  in  the  fibre  and  of  old  stand- 
ing, this  process  must  be  repeated  several 
times  before  it  is  effectually  removed.— 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

A  solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
also  useful  in  the  removal  of  these  stains. 
The  plan  of  converting  them  to  iodide  of 
silver  by  tincture  of  iodine,  and  washing  out 
the  iodide  by  hyposulphite  of  soda,  is  not 
always  saccessful. 
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CASBB  OF  POISONING  WITH  ARSENIC. 

Thb  Gasette  M^dicale  girea  a  brief  account 
of  an  attempt  to  administer  arsenic  to  two 
persons ;  bat  the  poisoned  food  was  given  to 
two  animals,  which  died  from  the  effects.  On 
inspecting  the  bodies,  complete  evidence  of 
the  attempted  crime  was  obtained.  The  in- 
quiry led  to  the  exhumation  of  the  body  of  a 
man  aged  80,  who  had  died  suddenly  eighteen 
months  before.  Although  it  was  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  decomposition,  yet  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
it,  by  an  analysis  of  the  viscera. 

BBSTRICTION  ON  THB  8  A  LB  OF  POISONS 
IN  FBANCE. 

Sbveral  druggists  have  been  recently  fined 
and  condemned  in  the  payment  of  costs  of 
prosecution,  in  France,  on  account  of  their 
having  sold^poisons  to  the  public  without  a 
register,  and  of  their  not  having  kept  the 
poisonous  substances  under  lock  and  key. 

POISON BD  BBBAD. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  a  baker  of  Bordeaux 
made  a  large  quantity  of  bread ;  and  on  the 
second  day  it  was  observed  that  this  bread 
had  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  When 
it  was  examined  by  Dr.  Laubarede,  he  de- 
tected in  it  the  poisonous  fungus  known 
under  the  name  of  Oidium  aurantiacum. 
On  the  interior,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
poisonous  portion  of  the  bread  was  in  white 
patches,  which  became  of  an  orange-yellow 
€»lour  at  a  heat  below  100°,  and  acquired  the 
nauseous  and  peculiar  odour  of  the  crypto- 
gamic  plants.  Fortunately  the  bread  had 
not  been  eaten.  The  cause  of  the  change  was 
unknown,  but  the  flour  was  probably  impure. 

THB  BMIORANT  VEYBR. 

Out  of  476  passengers  who  left  Liverpool  in 
the  ship  Vtrginius,  for  Grosse  Isle,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  158  died. on  the  passage 
of  fever,  and  no  fewer  than  186  were  ill  on 
landing. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  Grosse  Isle  is 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  August,  at 
which  time  thehospital state  wasas  follows  :— 

Men 856 

Women 726 

Children       ....      518 

2,100 
The  following  is  the  return  for  the  week 
ending  7th  inst. : — 

In  hospital,  as  previously 

reported    ;       .       .       .    1,704 
Admitted  since    .       .      .      778 

2,482 


Discharged   .       ,       .       .       170 

Died 196 

Remaining    •      •       ,       .2,116 

Total        .      .      .  2,482 

During  the  same  interval  there  were  24 
deaths  among  the  healthy  (!)  passengers  in 
the  tents  ;  and  the  bodies  of  40  adults  and 
47  children  were  landed  from  ships  and 
buried  on  the  island.  The  number  of  per- 
sons buried  that  week,  thus  amounted  to  307. 

Emigrants  are  not  the  only  victims  to  this 
fever,  as  the  following  quotations  from  the 
British  American  Journal  will  show : — 

Died,  at  Montreal,  on  the  15tb  uit..  Dr. 
Bernard  M'Gale,  setat  45,  from  typhus^  con- 
tracted in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
one  of  the  medical  attendants  at  the  Emigrant 
Sheds,  Griffintown. 

Died,  on  the  16th  ult.,  of  typhus  fever,  at 
the  residence  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  H. 
Grasett,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Toronto,  George 
Robert  Grasett,  Esq.,  Principal  Physician 
of  the  Emigrant  Hospital  of  Toionto,  and 
one  of  the  Physicians  of  the  General  Dis- 
pensary. Dr.  Grasett  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Grasett,  a  military  medical  officer,- 
some  years  since  on  service  in  this  colony. 
The  subject  of  this  brief  memorial  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  extensive  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing private  practice. 

SANITARY  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

A  COMMISSION  to  inquire  into  the  special 
means  requisite  for  the  sanitary  improve- 
menU  of  the  metropolis,  has  just  been 
issued.  The  members  already  named  are — 
Lord  Robert  Groevenor,  Mr.  Chadwick, 
Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith,  Professor  Owen, 
and  Mr.  L.  Jones. 

DEATH  OF' MEDICAL  OFFICERS  FROM 
FEVER. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Robinson,  who 
has  left  a  widow  and  large  family  unprovided 
for,  has.  we  lament  to  say,  been  followed  by 
that  of  Mr.  Henry  Hatton,  a  gentleman  only 
28  years  of  age,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
western  district  of  Great  Bolton,  who  caught 
the  fever  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
sank  under  the  malady  on  Tuesday  last. 
Memorials  have  already  been  forwarded 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  various 
unions,  praying  that  provision  may  be  made 
for  the  wives  and  families  of  those  officers 
who  have,  or  may  hereafter  become  victims 
of  malignant  fever  caught  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  to  the  public ;  and  we  feel  no 
little  surprise  that  the  Government  have  so 
long  delayed  their  decision  on  the  matter.-— 
Bolton  Free  Pre$s. 
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ALLE6B0  MURDBB  BT  BURNING. — ACftUIT- 
TAL  ON  THE  ALLBOATION  OF  SPON- 
TANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

On  the  6th  of  Jannary  last,  the  body  of  a 
nan  wa>  found  lying  in  bed  and  in  a  state  of 
combustion,  by  some  persons  who  entered  has 
bed-room  in  the  morning.  The  chasaber 
was  iiUed  with  a  dense  smoke,  and  one  of  the 
witnesses  asserted  t^t  he  saw  playing  around 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  a  small  whitish  flame 
which  receded  from  him  as  he  approached. 
The  clothes  td  the  deceased  snd  the  coverings 
of  the  bed  were  almost  entirely  consumed ; 
but  the  wood  wss  only  partially  burnt.  There 
were  no  ashes,  and  but  a  smsll  quantity  of 
yegetsble  charcoal ;  there  was,  however,  a 
kind  of  miied  residue,  altered  by  fire,  and 
some  pieces  of  animal  charcoal  which  had 
evidently  been  derived  from  the  articulations. 
The  deceased  was  in  the  ha  bit  of  carrying 
lucifer  matches  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  had  a 
hot  brick  placed  at  his  feet  when  be  went  to 
bed  the  preceding  evening.  T*o  hours  after- 
wards his  son  and  daughter-in-law  passed  by 
the  door  of  his  room,  but  there  was  nothing 
which  attracted  their  attention.  It  was  only 
the  following  morning  early,  that  his  grand- 
son found  his  body  in  the  state  described. 
The  deceased  wss  71  years  of  age.  He  was 
not  fst,  nor  was  he  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness. The  tempersture  of  the  sir  was  low : 
there  were  no  indications  of  electricity. 

The  son  and  his  wife  were  suspected  of 
having  murdered  the  deceased  and  burnt  the 
body  in  order  to  conceal  the  traces  of  the 
crime ;  and  a  Poctor  Maason  was  osmmis- 
sioned  to  investigate  the  ease.  The  body  .which 
had  been  buriedy  was  exhumed  and  examined. 
The  cravat,  partially  burnt,  was  still  around 
the  neck ,  and  part  of  a  sleeve  of  the  nSght-shitt 
was  found.  The  hands,  completely  burnt, 
were  only  attached  to  the  fore->arms  by  some 
carbonised  tendons  which  gave  way  on  the 
slightest  touch.  The  thighs  were  completely 
detached  so  as  to  resemble  a  wilful  mutilation 
but  for  the  discovery  of  animal  charcoal  about 
them.  From  these  fects.  Dr.  Masson,  con- 
sidering it  impossible  to  escribe  these  changes 
to  the  effect  of  accidental  burning — and  that 
under  common  circumstances  they  coald  only 
be  produced  ss  a  result  of  violent  combustion 
continuing  for  some  time — drew  the  inference 
that  the  burning  must  hsve  resulted  from 
some  inherent  -cause  in  the  individnsi,  pro- 
bably roused  into  activity  by  the  hot  brick 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  deceased.  The 
burning  once  commenced,  woold  be  easily 
supported  by  the  state  of  the  tissues.  Hence 
the  case  was  in  his  opinion  to  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  spontaneous  combustions.  J  t 
is  said  that  Orfila  coincided  with  M.  Mssson 
in  this  extraordinary  opinion,  and  the  accused 
were  acquitted. — Gazette MfdicaUf  Sept.  4. 


*^*  We  must  totally  dissent  from  the 
opinion  expressed  by  M.  Mssson,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  only  to  render  an  obscure 
case  stHI  more  obscure.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  accused  had  not  cansed  the  death  of 
the  deceased :  for  so  far  as  the  descriptiois 
goes,  the  msn  might  have  been  sccidentally 
burnt  sfcer  he  bttd  retired  to  rest.  M. 
Maason's  difficulty  appears  to  have  been,  thst 
a  long-eontittued  action  of  a  sirong  heat  was 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  effecte 
which  he  saw ;  but  in  this  supposition  he 
may  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  not  slways 
easy  to  fassign  the  degree  or  the  duration  of 
the  heat  which  is  required  to  produce  par- 
ticular effecta  on  the  body :  and  flame  is 
best  st  ita  maximum  degree.  It  appears  to 
us  far  more  probable  that  he  had  underrated 
Ihe  effects  which  are  Kable  to  follow  from 
an  accidental  ignition  of  the  dotbes,  than 
that  a  warm  brick  placed  at  the  feet  should 
exdte  spontaneous  combustion  in  the  body» 
and  convert  the  jeinta  to  animal  charcoal ! 
Orfila's  opinion  was  probably  a  mere  9hUer 
dictum,. 

FHOOKBBS  or  TBB  ASIATIC  CBOLBBA. 

Trb  81.  Petersburg  Gszette  publishes  the 
fbllowing  details  of  the  course  of  the  cbolem 
into  the  Transcaurssian  Provinces,  where 
it  stilt  prevails,  but  not  with  sny  great  inten- 
sity.  The  disease  was  brought  by  the  pil- 
grims of  Trebisonde  from  Herat  to  Samar- 
cand,  in  September,  1845,  and  into  Bulgaria 
in  the  November  following.  Thence  it 
advanced  as  far  as  Teheran,  there  it  raged 
with  great  violence,  and  after  the  12tb  of 
June,  1846,  carried  off  as  msny  ss  300 
people  a  day.  Those  who  were  sttacked 
dropped  suddenly  down  in  a  state  of  lethargy,, 
and  at  Uie  end  of  two  or  three  hours  expired 
without  sny  convulsions  or  vomitings,  but 
from  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  blood,  to 
which  no  remedies  could  restore  its  circula- 
tion. From  Teheran,  the  cholera  visited 
successively  Ispahan,  Sfairaz,  and  Bagdad, 
where  it  made  still  greater  ravages.  From 
Bagdad  it  was  csrried  on  in  December  bf 
the  Fiigrims  to  Mecca.  It  was  on  the  29th 
of  SSptember,  1846,  that  it  made  ita  first 
appearance  at  Tauris,  and  on  October  29th 
attained  ita  height,  carrying  off  in  this  short 
intervsl  no  fewer  than  6,000  victims.  In 
Persia  it  was  observed  that  the  direction 
of  the  wind  had  no  influence  on  the  progress 
of  the  scourge,  which  was  extremely  capri- 
cious snd  irregular,  sometimes  passing  over 
large  and  wide  districta  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  its  passage.  On  the  1 6th  of 
October  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease 
were  perceived  at  Salyan  in  Transcaucasus, 
but  it  was  less  virulent  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. During  the  summer  of  1846  it  ap- 
peared also  Rt  Tiflis,  but  the  attacks  there 
were  fewer  than  elsewhere;  for,  notwith- 
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•tondiog  the  greet  heettthe  namber  of  penons 
attacked  did  not  exceeid  wa,  and  the  deaths 
only  one  a  day,  oat  of  a  p^poiatum  of 
60,000  louls.  In  all,  between  May  30  aad 
Jaoe  12.  there  were  14>4  cases  and  67  deaths; 
that  is,  a  little  more  than  one  death  for 
every  1,000  inhabitants.  In  Tiflis,  the  dis- 
ease carried  off  none  bat  those  belonging  to 
the  lower  classes,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  their  irregolar  manner  of  living,  and  the 
little  preeaotion  they  took  to  guard  against 
it.  Akhoogh  this  year  there  have  been 
■ereral  cases  of  cholera  at  Tiflis,  the  in- 
habitants have  not  been  struck  with  the 
panic  which  in  1830  made  them  abandon 
tfadr  homes,  but  they  remuned  relying  upon 
the  measures  taken  to  stop  the  disease  by 
the  authorities.  In  the  Caucasus,  —  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  remedies  and  pre^ 
cantioas  have  been  so  efiectoal  that  at 
the  end  of  July,  the  bulletins  contained  no 
new  cases.  Nevertheless  some  symptoms 
had  appeared  in  the  lines  of  the  Kumgachi 
and  the  advanced  posts  of  Ischepschenzi. 
On  the  right  flank  of  the  line  of  the  Cauca- 
■DB  and  the  ca«tern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  disease 
had  been  discovered. 

Letters  from  Odessa  of  the  22d  of  August, 
mention  that  the  cholera  had  almost  entirely 
nbsided  at  Tiflis,  and  had  kMt  much  of  its 
iBteBsity  at  Taganrog.  On  the  other  band, 
it  had  manifested  itself  at  Rostoff,  Mariano- 
poUs.  and  other  towns  of  Southern  Russia. 
At  Rostoff,  in  less  than  three  weeks,  it  had 
swept  off  2,000  persons  out  of  a  population 
of  about  8.000.  The  invasion  of  the  malady 
bad  eauasd  so  great  a, terror,  that  all  com- 
manication  between  Rostoff  and  Odessa  wss 
imterroptedf  the  postmastera  along  the  road 
banring  abandoned  their  establishments. 

LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  MBDICAL 
DlflKCTOaV. 

Tb«  Editors  of  the  London  and  Provincial 
Medical  Directory  have  addressed  a  circular 
to  all  legal  members  of  the  profession  reqoir- 
ing  them  to  forward  their  names,  addresses, 
qimlifications,  &c.  for  the  volume  of  1848. 
As  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  supply  an 
accurate  list  of  all  members  licensed  to 
practise  in  Great  BriUin  and  Wales,  we 
moat  strongly  recommend  oar  readers  to 
mpply  the  information  acquired,  whether 
the  circular  has  or  has  not.  reached  them.* 

Soaae  have  complained  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  the  preceding  volumes,  forgetting  that 
these  inacacuracies  must  have  resulted  from 
the  neglect  or  indifference  of  the  practi- 
tioners  whose  nsmes  and  qualifications  were 
either  misdescribed  or  omitted.  We  have, 
IB  the  perfurniaooe  of  our  editorial  duties, 
derived   the  greatest  assisUnce  from    this 


work ;  and  we  think  no  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  desires  that  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  shonld  be  drawn  between  legtl 
practitioners  and  quacks,  can  hesitate  to 
give  to  it  his  support. 

In  all  esses  the  ifsfe  and  place  of  qualifi- 
cation shonld  be  stated,  as  these  are  at 
present  the  only  testimonials  of  a  legal  title 
to  practise. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  there  will  be. 
a  separate  list  of  those  who  call  themselveg 
professional  men,  but  who  decline  to  state 
their  qualifications.  If,  therefore,  their 
names  become  mixed  with  those  of  quaeks, 
it  will  be  their  own  fault. 

We  will  throw  out  one  suggestion.  It 
would  be  useful.  In  addition  to  the  general 
list,  to  follow  the  practice  adopted  by  the 
editors  of  the  Law  Directory,  and  print  a 
list  of  members  practising  in  all  the  prm^ 
eipal  towns,  the  names  of  which  might  be 
alphabetieally  arranged. 


'  Addrea^— 40^  Mnces  Street,  Soho. 


NATAL  APPOHfTUBNTS. 

SvnoBONs — Peter  Niddrie,  M.D.  to  the 
Asia  ;  John  Gallagher,  to  the  Arab. 

Asstfttant-sorgeons — Dr.  Henry  Richard- 
son, to  the  Spider ;  Thomas  M.  Costelle,  to 
the  Excellent;  John  H.  B.  Collings,  to  the 
Oberon;  H.  C.  J.  Wilson,  to  the  Asia; 
Richard  Butler,  to  the  Arab ;  James  J. 
Ayerest,  and  William  Evans  (b),  to  the  San 
Joset ;  John  Cotton,  and  Richard  B.  Power, 
to  the  Victory ;  William  Domville,  to  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

APOTHBCAJlIBa'  HALL. 

Names  of  Gentlemen  who  passed  their  Ez« 
amiuetion  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  received  Certificates  to  Practise, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  9,  1847.— Henry  Davii 
Benwell-'Robert  Blaikie,  Oswestry- WilHara 
Pritchard,  Abergavenny  —  Henry  Davis, 
Birmingham — J^mes  Payton  Badley,  Dudley 
—Joseph  Thomas  Clover,  AylMham,  Norfolk 
— William  Leyson  Thomas,  Neath,  Gla- 
morganshire —  Polliott  James  Sandford, 
Newport,  Shropshire— Thomas  Horn,  Birk- 
enhead. 

INTEMPERANCa  IN    DUBLIN   SIXTY    TBABB 
AGO. 

Sir  W.  Pbttt,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1682,  when  Dublin  contained  but  6025 
houses,  states  that  1200  of  them  were  public- 
houses,  where  intoxicating  liquors  wereaold. 
In  1798,  in  Thomas  Street,  nearly  everj 
third  house  was  a  pablic-houae.  The  Street 
contained  190  houses,  and  of  these  fifty-tw^ 
were  licensed  to  sell  spiriU.  Among  the 
upper  classes,  the  great  oonsamptioa  wae 
claret,  and  so  extensive  was  tu  importation, 
that,  in  the  year  1762,  it  amoaatedto  800<^ 
tons,  and  the  bottles  alone  wereestksaCcdat 
the  value  of  ^^67.000. 
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OBITUAKT. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  at  his  residence,  28, 
Bedford-square,  George  Darby  Dermott, 
Esq.  aged  45,  liecturer  oa  Anatomy  and 
Surgery. 


ibeUctfoniS  from  Sovtnal*. 


DUTIES   OF  PRACTITIONERS  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  POOR. 

There  is  one  class  of  patients  who  will  meet 
yon  at  the  very  threshold  of  practice,  as  they 
fonerally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  yonng 
practitioner.  T^lete  are  the  poor.  In  large 
cities  medical  services  are  secured  to  them 
through  dispensary  arrangements,  public 
charities,  and  public  clinics — but  in  country 
places  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
physician.  And  here  let  me  pause  to  say, 
not  In  a  spirit  of  boasting  or  complaint,  nor 
with  any  pharisaical  show,  but  in  truth  and 
lelf-gratulation,  that  there  is  no  profession 
which  bestows  more  time,  more  labour,  more 
expense,  and  more  attention  upon  the  poor 
than  our  own.  It  is  purely  one  of  usefulness 
and  of  Christian  charity.  As  such,  gentle- 
men, always  esteem  it,  always  sustain  it. 
It  should  have  no  other  object.  How  true 
is  it  here,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive !  This  application  to  our  pro- 
fession is  peculiarly  emphatic :— "  You  must 
benefit  otben  first,  or  you  cannot  do  good  to 
yourselves."  This  should  be  the  motto  of 
our  profession,  as  it  is  the  secret  of  success. 
It  shone  forth  in  the  life-time  of  the  eminent 
Pott,  and  in  these  memorable  words  illumi- 
nated with  a  burst  of  glory  the  last  flickering 
of  his  existence : — **  My  lamp  is  nearly  ex- 
dngnished ;  I  hope  that  it  has  burned  for  the 
benefit  of  others."  In  your  early  intercourse 
with  the  poor,  exercise  your  profession  as  if 
you  were  the  debtor,  which  you  really  are. 
Remember  they  willingly  accept  your  imma- 
ture services  at  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the 
more  wealthy  would  not  confide  in  you ;  at 
a  time,  too,  when  yon  are  acquiring  very 
fanportant  information — ^the  manner  of  enter- 
ing the  sick  chamber,  the  tact  of  examining 
patients,  the  method  and  order  of  interroga- 
tion, the  mode  of  prescribing  medicine,  diet, 
drinks,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  numberless 
asinutise  connected  with  the  treatment  of 
disease.  They  thus  afford  you  valuable 
opportunities  of  clinical  instruction,  and  of 
preparing  yourselves  for  the  proper  exercise 
of  your  profession.  You  there  acquire 
that  practical  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
application  of  medicines,  that  facility  of 
recognizing  symptoms,  that  happy  readiness 
in  the  sick  room,  that  promptness  peculiar 
to  the  enlightened  physician,  which  infuse 
confidence  both  in  your  patients  and  your- 
selves.   Your  success  in  treating  the  dianses 


of  the  poor,  is  the  first  and  certain  step  to 
gain  upon  the  confidence  of  the  rich," — Dr. 
Atiee'g  VaUdietoryAddreu,  BrUuh  Amer%^ 
eamJoumai, 

PATHOLOGY. 

CASE  OF  FATAL  PHLEBITIS  OF  THE  IN- 
FERIOR VENA  CAVA,  BY  J.  BLACK,  M.O. 

M.  W.,  aged  26,  unmarried,  a  domestic 
servant,  but  who  had  led  a  somewhat  wan- 
dering and  irregular  life,  was  admitted  on 
the  14th  August,  1846,  into  the  Manchester 
Union  Hospital,  labouring  under  sub-acnte 
rheumatism,  of  the  fibrous  character,  at- 
tended with  simple  derangement  of  the  sto- 
mach and  bowels.  Under  treatment,  she 
was  entirely  relieved  from  her  rheumatism ; 
and,  on  the  24th,  was  considered  so  far  con- 
valescent as  to  be  permitted  to  leave  her  bed 
during  the  day.  On  the  20th  she  com- 
plained of  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
for  which  a  blister  was  applied.  This  pain 
was  in  a  short  time  relieved.  On  the  4th 
of  September  she  was  seized  with  the  diar- 
rhcea  that  more  or  less  prevailed  at  that 
season  as  an  epidemic.  Within  the  subse- 
quent four  days  her  diarrhoea  had  entirely 
ceased  under  the  use  of  diacetate  of  lead  and 
opium ;  but,  along  with  its  cessation,  her 
abdomen  began  to  be  very  tenae  and  painful, 
and  scarcely  allowed  the  least  pressure  of 
the  hand.  In  spite  of  large  emollient  poul- 
tices and  cooling  saline  m«iicines  to  act  on 
the  kidneys,  the  swelling  and  tension  con- 
tinued to  increase,  with  much  restlessness 
and  pain. 

On  the  17th  the  conclunon  arrived  at 
was,  that  the  case  was  one  of  rapid  and 
diffuse  peritonitis  of  an  adynamic  nature, 
with  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
This  result  was  supposed  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  quick  stoppsge  of  the  diarrhoea  and 
the  repellent  effect  of  cold  while  attempting 
to  go  about  at  the  time  she  was  constitu- 
tionally influenced  by  mereury :  she  was, 
besides,  of  a  delicate  frame  of  body,  and 
there  were  some  reasons  to  think  that  she 
had  been  previously  intemperate.  Her  skin 
was,  at  this  stage,  warm  throughout ;  her 
abdomen  rather  hot  to  the  hand ;  there  was 
thirat ;  little  urine ;  the  bowels  were  nearly 
regular;  her  tongue  clean,  but  dryish,  and 
her  pulse  small, .  frequent,  and  irregular. 
She,  however,  had  no  cough  nor  dyspnoea, 
nor  could  any  bruit  be  heard  in  the  region  of 
the  heart.  Her  lower  limbs  were  disposed 
to  oedema  since  she  came  in  to  the  hospital, 
and  at  this  period  they  had  become  much 
infiltrated  up  to  the  hips,  though  they  re- 
tained their  natural  warmth.  Under  the 
treatment  employed  there  was  no  ameliora- 
tion to  the  increasing  tumefisction  and  ten- 
sion of  the  abdomen,  and  to  the  swelling  of 
the  legs  and  thighs.    In  addition  to  the  en- 
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largement,  which  was  early  evidently  doe  to 
a  fluid,  from  the  very  characterUtic  fl actua- 
tion elicited,  there  was,  by  the  24th,  ob- 
served all  over  the  anterior  aspect  'of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  well-marked  enlarge- 
ments of  the  epigastric  and  external  mam- 
mary veins,  both  of  which  sets  of  vessels 
were  perceived  to  inosculate  freely  and  di- 
rectly with  each  other. 

This  appearance  in  a  few  days  became 
still  more  evident ;  the  main  branches  be- 
came larger  than  swan-quills ;  and,  in  pass- 
ing the  finger  across  the  tract  of  many  of 
them,  a  perceptible  depression  was  felt, 
equal  to  the  depth  of  half  the  cylinder  of  the 
respective  veins,  while  they  became  distended 
below,  and  relaxed  above  the  point  of  pres- 
sure. Some  internal  obstrnction  to  the  re- 
tnm  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  body  was  now  evident, 
but  on  what  it  depended  was  a  problem  not 
easy  to  resolve.  No  tumor  had  been  de- 
tected, or  even  suspected,  in  the  abdomen 
during  the  attack  of  diarrhoea,  and  nothing 
could  be  elicited  from  the  chest  or  heart 
that  could  account  for  this  sudden  and  en- 
larged  and  vicarious  circulation.  The  only 
conclusion  that  was  come  to  at  the  time 
was,  that  the  rapid  effusion  into  the  abdo- 
men, along  with  the  tensive  resistence  of  the 
parietes,  had  acted  as  a  counter-pressure  on 
the  abdominal  cava,  and  so  impeded  its 
transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  body.  Subsequently  the  disease 
suffered  no  remission ;  for,  though  the 
bowels  acted  freely  when  required,  and  the 
urine  was  kept  to  a  normal  amount  of  ex- 
cretion, with  a  diminution  of  the  tension 
and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  yet  the  amount  of 
effusion  seemed  to  increase  with  more  en- 
croachment on  the  capacity  of  the  thorax ; 
the  anastomosing  veins  continued  enlarging, 
and  the  vttel  forces  of  the  body  and  powers 
of  the  mind  evidently  began  to  give  way 
under  the  incumbent  afiSiction. 

On  the  8th  of  October  regular  medicines 
were  omitted,  and  only  extemporary  ano- 
dynes and  diuretic  carminatives  were  given 
along  with  strengthening  broths  and  a  little 
gin  daily.  The  patient  struggled  on  till  the 
19th,  when  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
attempt  to  give  her  relief  by  paracentesis, 
which  was  performed  by  Dr.  Francis,  and 
sixteen  pinto  of  clear  amber-coloured  serum, 
without  any  flakes,  were  token  away,  leaving 
a  considerable  quantity  still  in  the  abdomen. 
Nothing  but  very  temporary  relief  was  the 
result  of  this  measure,  aiM  she  expired  very 
quietly  on  the  21st. 

Pagi-mortem  on  the  23d. — ^The  lungs 
were  healthy,  without  pus  or  tubercles  ;  the 
left  was  posteriorly  condensed,  apparently 
from  moribund  congestion ;  the  heart  was 
natural,  only  the  right  ventricle  was  less 
than  the  left ;  the  valves  were  normal ;  the 


inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle,  and  the 
correspondfflg  ostium,  with  that  of  the  base  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries,  were  much  stoined  on 
the  dependini;  half  by  supposed  imbibition ; 
there  were  about  four  ounces  of  red-coloured 
fluid  in  the  pericardium ;  the  liver  was 
somewhat  enlarged,  obtuse  at  ito  margins, 
and  slightly  uneven  over  ito  peritoneal 
covering ;  on  section,  it  was  very  buffy, 
with  the  light- coloured  element  of  the  organ, 
or  of  the  acini  much  hypertrophied,  while 
the  interlobular  tissue  was  hyperaemiated. 
An  encysted  depot  of  thick  creamy  pus, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  found  in 
the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  visous, 
nearly  in  a  line  over  the  trunk  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  close  to  the  hepatic  vein; 
the  sac  seemed  a  little  dense  in  ito  wall<, 
and  its  interior  was  villous  and  soft ;  the 
kidneys  were  normal,  but  hyperaemiated ; 
a  urinary  cyst  was  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  left,  and  ito  dark  sanguineous  condition 
might  have  arisen  from  post*  mortem  gravi- 
totion,  or  from  retrograde  congestion  from 
obstruction  in  the  inferior  cava.  The  sto- 
mach and  intestines  were  much  distended 
with  gas,  and  had  a  dark  grumous  magma 
throughout  the  whole  tube  to  the  caput  eoli. 
The  interior  coat  was  thin,  not  villous  ;  in 
some  places  of  the  ileum  it  was  uneven,  but 
no  ulcers  or  cicatrices  were  observed.  There 
were  about  four  pinto  of  yellowish  limpid 
serum  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  the  linuig 
membrane  was  natural,  with  the.  exception 
of  some  suffused  and  arborescent  patches  of 
capillary  blood;  the  bladder  was  empty, 
and  the  uterus  was  natural,  with  the  ovaria 
dense  and  enlarged  ;  the  vena  cava  inferior, 
from  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  to  ito 
junction,  within  a  short  space,  with  the  iliac 
veins,  was  filled  with  irregular  lymphous 
coagula  and  shreds,  which  adhered  firmly 
to  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  were 
connected  with  similar  deposits  in  the  azygos, 
renal  and  lumbar  veins,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  Pus  was  found  lodged  in  several  of 
the  upper  ptfrts  of  the  vena  cava  interior, 
but  especially .  where  it  passed  under  the 
liver,  and  just  through  the  diaphragm  ;  the 
right  ovarian  vein  was  much  enlarged,  and 
somewhat  tinged  with  blood ;  so  was  the 
left  renal  vein.  The  whole  condition  of  the 
cava  thus  disclosed  showed  that  the  returning 
amount  of  blood  through  the  vessel  must 
have  been,  for  some  time  previous  to  death» 
much  interfered  with,  if  not  totully  ob- 
structed.—-Provtnctai  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal, 

[Appended  to  this  case  are  several  in- 
teresting observations  with  regard  to  the 
probable  causes  of  the  several  lesions  dis- 
covered after  death  ;  together  with  an  analy- 
sis of  previously-recorded  instances  of  ob- 
struction to  the  drcolation  through  the  in* 
ferior  cava.] 
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MBiMCINE. 

9XATH  VOLLOWINO  A  WOUND  OV  TBB 
BBART,  APTKK  XIOBT  HOURS.  BT  W.  7. 
ALCXANDBB.M.D.  OF  CBARLB6T0WN. 

A  DISPUTE  occurred  between  two  indi- 
Tiduala,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties  under  the  following  circum- 
'  itanoea : — The  deceased,  whilst  making  an  at- 
tack upon  his  opponent,  received  a  blow 
upon  his  back,  which  immediately  arrested 
his  attention :  he  turned,  and  pursued  the 
man  who  inflicted  it.  His  opponent  fol- 
lowed, and  while  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  the  deceased,  was  seen  to  strike  him 
upon  the  chest  with  his  left  hand,  in  which 
he  held  an  open  knife.  The  deceased  was 
seen  instantly  to  apply  his  hands  to  his  side, 
saying,  **  I  am  a  dead  man  I"  staggered  a 
few  steps,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  faint- 
ing condition  :  there  was  but  little  bsemorr- 
hage  externally.  He  was  borne  to  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  where,  after  a  short  time, 
under  medical  treatment,  some  reaction 
endued :  and  be  survived  until  the  evening 
of  the  fourth  day,  living  about  seventy-eight 
hours  after  the  infliction  of  the  mortal  wound. 
Pott-moriem  examination, — Two  wounds 
found  upon  the  left  side,  over  the  thorax : 
one  below  the  clavicle,  and  over  the  second 
rib  :  no  vessels  of  consequence  opened  :  the 
wound  about  fivp-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  CGDsidered  of  but  little  importance.  The 
second  wound  over  the  fifth  rib,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  from  its  junction  with  its  cartilage. 
On  opening  the  chest,  the  left  cavity  was 
found  filled  completely  with  bloody  serum, 
the  left  lung  collapsed,  and  bands  of  lymph, 
apparently  of  recent  formation,  united  the 
pleura  cost^lis  to  the  pleura  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cavity  :  evidence  of  intense  in- 
ilammation  exitited.  Upon  examining  the 
interral  face  of  the  ribs,  an  incision  was 
found  corresponding  to  the  wound  of  the 
surface,  the  rib  itself  severed,  and  the  inter- 
costal artery  divided.  Continuing  the  ex- 
amination, the  instrument  was  found  to 
have  traversed  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
entered  the  pericardium,  passed  entirely 
through  the  heart,  about  an  inch  from 
its  apex,  opening  and  passing  through  the 
left  ventricle,  and  wounding  the  diaphragm. 
The  pericHrdium  contained  some  ounces  of 
bloody  serum.  There  were  few  cosgula  either 
in  the  pericardium  or  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
to  this  wound  the  cause  of  death.  The  in- 
8trun;ent  used  in  inflicting  the  wounds  was 
the  large  blade  of  a  coarse  |iocket-knife,  not 
more  than  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  preceding  is  interesting,  as  it  adds 
another  to  the  cases  on  record,  where' an  in- 
dividual has  survived  for  hours,  and  per- 
formed certain  acts,  after  one  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  has  been  laid  open  ;  also  afford- 
i  Dg  an  instance  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  the 


left  hand,  a  circamstaiioe  of  oomparatiTel^ 
unfrequent  occurrence,  and  which  might  have 
occasioned  some  difficulty  on  the  examina- 
tion, from  the  situation  and  direction  of  the 
wounds,  bad  there  been  no  witnesses  of 
the  act.*' — American  Journal  of  the  Medieai 
Seieneet. 

MIDWIFERY. 

CASS  OF  8PONTANKOU8  RUPTURK  OF  TBB 
UTBR08  IN  TBB  TBIRD  OR  FOURTH 
MONTH  OF  PREGNANCY.  CoNGENITAI. 
ABSENCE  OFMUaCULARWALLSOFUTKRUS 
ON  ONE  SIDE  OF  FALLOPIAN  TUBE  AND 
OYART,  AND  OF  TBB  OS  TINCJI. 

Tbk  following  remarkable  case  is  related  la 
the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  (Sept.  1846). 
An  unmarried  girl,  set.  17,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  pain  resembling  oolic.  and  soon 
died. 

On  post-mortem  examination  the  following 
appearances  were  observed.  Cavity  of  the 
abdomen  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  sur- 
rounding a  foetus  of  the  third  or  fourth 
month.  Uterus  ruptured  along  its  right 
side,  from  the  fundus  to  near  the  neck. 
Left  ovary  and  fiallopiao  tube  entirely  want- 
ing. Right  ovary  and  fallopian  tube  were 
pref  ent,  but  the  latter  entered  the  oterns  nigh 
to  the  neck,  and  the  ovary  waa  correspond* 
iogly  lower  than  natural. 

The  uterus  appeared  to  be  developed  to 
the  sixe  of  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  ges- 
tation. The  placenta  was  attached  near  Che 
fundus  upon  the  left  side.  On  the  side  of 
the  uterus  where  the  rupture  occurred  the 
walls  of  the  organ  were  extremely  thin.  At 
the  time  of  the  rupture  there,  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  the  peritoneum,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  the  friability  was  sucb 
that  it  was  readily  torn  by  the  fingers  with 
slight  force.  On  the  left  side  the  walls  were 
of  the  usual  thickness,  but  did  not  present 
the  common  fibrous  appearance.  On 
examination  of  the  neck  no  aperture  could 
be  found,  nor  was  there  any  trace  of  an  as 
tincse.  The  mck  resembled  a  tendon  in 
appearaikce,  but  was  of  less  density.  There 
was  no  communication  between  the  cavibf 
of  the  uterus  and  the  vagina.  Professor  F. 
H.  Hamilton,  to  whom  the  ruptured  nteras 
and  loetuB  were  Fent,  gives  the  following 
further  description  of  the  parts.  **  The 
uterus  is  torn  near  the  attachment  of  the 
right  broad  ligament ;  walls  on  this  side  ex* 
cessively  thinned,  so  much  so  in  some  places 
as  to  leave  little  else  than  peritoneum ; 
opposite  aide  of  uterus  about  i  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  of  usual  consistence. 
Length  of  body  of  uterus.  3  inches;  breadth^ 
2\  inches ;  cervix  uteri  2  inches  long,  firia 
and  broad  at  base,  but  gradually  and  regularly 
tapering  to  a  thin.flattened  extremity,  covered 
by  a  smooth  mucous  membrane.  Upon  careful 
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I  of  the  eerriz,  longitadinally  and 
transversely,  no  channel,  or  line,  or  cicatrix , 
indicating  the  presence  of  an  os  tincc,  coold 
be  discovered.  The  stinctnre  is  rather  more 
dense  than  that  of  the  uteros  in  its  natural 
itote,  but  its  density  is  uniform ;  it  is  not 
ncarred  or  cormgated,  nor  does  it  present 
any  evidence  of  its  beiog  a  result  of  disease. 
The  muGons  coat  which  covers  it  lies  free, 
and  can  be  as  eloily  removed  as  such  mem- 
branes usually  may  be.  The  right  fallopian 
tnbe  terminates  abont  the  middle  of  the  right 
side  of  the  uterns  ;  right  ovarium  is  larger 
than  natural,  but  apparently  healthy.  On 
the  left  side  there  is  no  broad  ligament,  no 
fiedlopian  tube,  nor  ovarium,  but  the  perito- 
neum covers  it  as  smoothly  as  in  front." 
The  girl  had  always  eujoyed  good  health,  and 
had  menstruated  regularly  three  years,  until 
tbe  last  three  mootbs. — American  Journal 
qfiAe  Medical  Sciencet* 

CHEMISTRY. 

SUGAR  IN  THE  MILK  OF  CARNIVORA. 

In  a  former  report  we  noticed  the  ezperi- 
vents  of  Damas  tending  to  prove  that  the 
Bilk  of  carnivorous  animals,  fed  exclusively 
•B  flesh,  contains  no  sugar  of  milk.  This 
fnbject  has  been  jrecently  investigated  by 
Benach,  wboae  experiments  show  that 
Pumas's  conclusion  is  incorrect,  and  that 
sugar  is  always  present ;  but  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mode  of  analysis  pursued,  it 
undergoes  changes  which  render  its  crys- 
tallization impossible.  The  experiments 
were  instituted  on  two  large  bitches,  which 
were  placed  on  an  exclusive  flesh-diet  from 
the  fourth  day  after  their  delivery. 

a.  The  milk  of  the  bitch  (A),  after  being 
fed  for  8  days  on  the  fresh  flesh  of  an  old 
horse,  not  only  yielded  indications  of  sugar 
by  Trommer's  test,  but  also  perfectly  formed, 
transparent,  colourless  crystals  of  aiUk-sugar. 

6.  The  milk  of  the  sanse  animal,  after 
12  days'  flesh-diet  (goats'-flesh  containing 
very  little  fat  being  used  from  the  ninth  day), 
yielded  tuft-like  crystals  of  milk-sugar, 
which,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  recrys- 
tallized  in  rhombic  tablets. 

c.  For  the  succeeding  15  days  the  animal 
was  fed  on  asses' -flesh.  The  milk  exhibited 
t^  same  relations  as  in  6. 

d.  The  milk  of  the  bitch  (B),  after  five 
days'  flesh-diet,  yielded  indications  of  the 
presence  of  sugar  by  Trommer's  test. 

The  milk  in  all  these  insUnces  had  an  acid  > 
reaction,  dependent,  according  to  Benach,  on 
the  presence  of  acid  phosphates  of  lime  and 


When  Haidlen's  mode  of  analysing  milk 
was  used,  crystals  of  milk-sugar  could  not 
always  be  obuined,  although  Trommer's  test 
whowed  the  actual  presenceof  thatoonstituent. 
This  non-occurrence  of  the  crystals  is  pro- 


bably oocaiioned  by  the  miUc-angar  becom- 
ing  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  free  (phosphoric)  acid 
at  a  temperature  of  212  .—Dr,  Dajf'9 
Aport  on  Chemuiry,  1847. 

ANATOMY. 

STBTJCTUnK  OF  THB  I&IS. 

The  iris  is  undoubtedly  contractile,  and  the 
anatomical  characters  of  its  principal  tissue 
so  nearly  resemble  those  of  unstriped 
muscle,  that  it  may  be  considered  a  variety 
of  that  tissue.  Its  fibres  are  loaded  with 
nuclei  which  are  rather  rounder  than  those 
of  unstriped  muscle,  and  more  loosely  at« 
tacbed  to  the  contractile  material.  The 
principal  direction  taken  by  the  fibres 
is  towards  the  pupil,  although  they  are 
more  or  less  meandering  and  interlacing  in 
this  course.  Arrived  near  the  pupil,  thdy 
appear  to  join,  and'  form  indistinct  arches. 
It  many  instances  it  is  easy  to  detect  a  set 
of  circular  fibres,  either  gathered  into  a 
principal  bundle  near  the  pupil  or  more 
diffused,  but  always  lying  in  front  of  the 
others.  These  seem  to  answer  to  the  circu- 
lar fibres  of  the  bird's  iris,  which  are  of  the 
striped  variety,  and  occupy  the  front  of  the 
membrane.  There  may  ako  be  usually 
distinguished  in  the  very  thin  margin  of  the 
pupil,  an  arrangement  of  fibres  more  cir- 
cular than  radiating.  The  iris  is  so  vascular 
that  some  anatomists  have  considered  it 
erectile,  and  have  erroneously  ascribed  its 
movements  to  this  property.  But  its 
vessels  are  slender  and  delicate,  and  re- 
semble those  of  the  unstriped  muscle. 
They  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  two  long 
ciliary  arteriea,  which,  on  approaching  it, 
bifurcate,  and  form  a  circle  around  it, 
whence  pass  inwards  a  great  number  of 
minute  branches,  which  form  loops  near 
the  pupillary  margin. — Todd  and  Bowman** 
Phyeiology. 

THE  WIDE  BANGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC 
PURSUITS. 

Beautiful  as  nature  is,  thrilling  as  are  for 
the  listening  ear  the  notes  which  science 
strikes,  there  is  for  man's  spirit  no  rest  in 
them.  Every  step  leads  on  the  unsatisfied 
inquirer  to  one  beyond  itself.  The  nicest 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
matter  does  but  force  us  to  contemplate 
those  subtler  powers  by  whose  action  mag- 
netic relations  and  chemical  affinities  are 
next  developed.  Exhaust  their  range,  and 
still  there  lies  palpably  beyond  them,  the 
mystery  of  vital  powers.  Follow  that  to  its 
highest  source,  and  still  we  have  but  reached 
the  first  limits  of  those  mightier  energies  of 
<eason,  conscience,  and  will,  of  which  we 
feel  within  ourselves  the  living  action.-* 
Bishop  Wilberforce, 
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DCrriKS  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 

There  is  one  daty  which  yoa  owe  to  societj, 
which  yoa  will  not  neglect,  and  that  is  to 
disseminate  as  widely  as  possible  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  health ;  the 
great  principles  of  hygiene  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  towns  and  cities,  and  wide  dis- 
tricts of  our  country,  very  materially  depend. 
You  can  do  much  by  conversation  and  lec- 
tures, to  spread  around  yoa  an  acquaintance 
with  the  elements  of  popular  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  in  this  way  strike  a  blow  at 
the  very  root  of  the  wide-spreading  tree  of 
quackery,  which  will  wither  it  at  its  source. 
To  you,  especially,  will  the  community  look, 
to  inform  and  enlighten  them,  in  relation  to 
the  best  means  of  preserving  the  public 
health ;  of  preventing  the  spread  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases  ;  the  influence 
of  trades  and  occupations ;  the  effects  of 
different  sort  of  food,  of  dress  and  amuse- 
ments ;  the  nature,  causes,  and  cure  of  those 
diseases,  which  attack  the  lower  animals,  and 
vegetable  as  well  as  animal  life ;  the  influence 
of  soil,  and  climate,  and  season  ;  of  geologi- 
cal formations,  and  geographical  localities; 
the  question  of  quarantine  ;  the  best  modes 
of  warming  and  ventilating  houses ;  the  es- 
tablishment and  regulation  of  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning.  Yon  will  be  called 
upon  to  instruct  judges,  and  lawyers,  and 
courts  of  law,  in  relation  to  many  important 
questions  connected  with  hygiene,  and  medi- 
cine, and  surgery,  fractures  and  dislocations, 
and  poisons ;  and  your  opinions  will,  if  well 
sustained  by  facts  and  reason,  be  decisive,  in 
taming  the  scale,  and  shaping  the  verdict  of 
the  jury.  Besides  all  this,  you  are  to  act 
your  part  as  good  citizens,  patronizing  every 
worthy  object ;  aiding  in  all  public  enterprises 
involving  the  welfiire  of  the  masses  ;  taking 
a  personal  interest  especially  in  all  improve- 
'  ments  calculated  to  benefit  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  people ;  contributing  freely  to 
the  support  of  education  and  religion — the 
great  bulwarks  of  our  safety ;  in  short,  doing 
all  that  the  broadest  philanthropy  or  the 
most  interested  benevolence  can  suggest." — 
Br.  C.  A,  Let*9  Addren,  BriiUh  American 
Journal. 


IklETEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 29*77 

"  "  Thermometer*  64*3 

Self-registenng do.k  ....  max.  89'7  min.  29'5 

"    in  the  Thames  water    —    63-2     —  58'5 

•  From  13  obwrrfttiofM  daily.        l»  San. 

Ra  IN,  in  inches,  0*09 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  «t  9  o*ck)ck. 

M€t€4irologieal.—'t\it  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  S'S"  below  the  mean  of  the  month 
i  57-8»). 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Metropolis 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  4. 

Av.  o/&  Sum. 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 


BiBTHS. 

Males....  d52 
Females..  643 

I99S 


Deaths. 
Males....  536 
Females..  523 

1051 


940 


Deaths  in  dipfbrbnt  Districts. 

(34  ill  number  i— Re ffi9trare^  DiHricte,  129. 
Pitptdation,  in  1841, 1,915,104.) 
West— Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  Ueoi;ge, 

UanoverSqaare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 

in  the  Fields :  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  301,326)    ISS 
North— St.  Marylebone;    St.  Pancras; 

Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)    210 

CBNTRAL—St.  Giles  and  St.  George ;  Strand; 

Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;   East 

London ;    West   London ;   the  City   of 

London  (Pop.  374,759)    213 

Bast— Shoreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  Wbite- 

chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney ; 

Poplar  POp.393,247)    2S0 

OOTH  — St.   Saviour;    St.  OUve ;    Ber- 

mondsey  ;     St.     George,    Southwark ; 

Newington;  Lambeth ;  IVandsworth  and 

Clapham ;     Camberwell ;    Rotherhithe ; 

Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)    245 

Total TmI 


Causes  of  Dbath. 

All  Causes 

SpEcipibd  Causes 

1. 2^raM^(orBpidemic,Bndeinic, 
Contagious)  Dieeasee . 
Sporadic  Diteates,  viz. — 
1.  Dromy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 
Uinseat    

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses  

4.  Lunss  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  . . . 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion    

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases    of   the 

Uterus,  sc 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  Joints,  (kc.   ... 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  ftc.. 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


1051 
1049 

351 

122 

138, 

203 
27 

101 

7 


40 


93S 
926 

103 

157 

226 
25 

94 
8 

10 

7 

9 

50 


The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  fh)m  the  most  important  special  causes: 


Small-pox  23 

Messles' 40 

Scarlatina  27 

Hooping-cough..  15 

Diarrhma  108 

Typhus    77 

Dropsy 9 

Sudden  deaths  . .  12 

Hydrocephalus..  30 

Apoplexy 15 

Paralysis 20 


Convulsion., 


87 

Bronchitis 95 

Pneumonia 34 

Phthisis 124 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  fee.    6 

Teething 13 

Dis.  Stomach,  ftc.  10 
Dis.  of  Liver,  fcc.  II 


diildbirth 

l>is.ofUterus,&c. 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
111  above  the  weekly  average.  The  deaths  from 
diarrhGsa  were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding week,  but,  like  those  from  typhus,  far 
exceed  the  average  mortality  of  these  diseases 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Infants  and  young 
children  are  chiefly  cut  off  by  disiTh<9Sy-^QH6 
by  typhus  fwer, 
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UtttnttiL 

LECTUBES 

03f  THE 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD, 

Delivered  at  the  MidtUeeex  Hoapital, 

By  Cbarlks  Wxst,  M.D. 
fl&yvictan-Aocoachenr  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Senior 
Riyncian  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 

Lbcturb  M. 

Diaeaeee  of  the  Spinal  Cord^iheir  etudy 

rendered  more  difficult  by  the  tender  age 

^children. 

hritatUm  and  congeetion  of  the  cord, 

h^Uamnation  qfthe  membranee  qfthe  cord 

— eometimee  epidemic — not  common  aa  a 

eperadic  affection.    Uluttrative  caeee. — 

Bi/tammaiion  qf  the  eubttance  of  the 

cord — extremely  rare  in  ita  acute  form 

— in  ita  chronic  form  givea  riae  to  aymp- 

toma  aimilar  to  thoae  which  occur  when 

hmea  qf  the  apine  are  diaeaaed.     Caaea, 

TVinmcf — extremely  rare  in  thia  country— 

aymptoma — poat^mortem  appearancea — 

uncertainty  aa  to  natural  vaacularity  of 

the  cord  in  early  infancy,     Cauaea  of  the 

diaeaae — influence  qf  vitiated  air— treat' 

ment  almoat  hopeleaa, 

GsMTLEMBN, — At  the  oommencement    of 

tbeM  lectures,  I  called  your  attention  to  the 

piedomioance  of  the  spinal  over  the  cerebral 

part  of  the  nervous  system,  as  constituting 

one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  early  life. 

Since  then,  our  daily  course  of  inquiry  has 

Ikrooght  before  us  numerous  confirmations 

of  Hiis  truth,  and  has  shewn  us  how  slight  a 

&turbaiioe  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  may 

infBce  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  those  which 

belong  to  the  spinal  cord. 

This  morning  we  pass  from  the  considers- 
ISon  of  those  cases  in  which  the  brain  is  the 
crigtnal  seat  of  disorder,'  and  in  which  the 
wg&al  cord  suffers  only  secondarily,  to  the 
study  of  others,  in  which  that  organ  is  itself 
primarily  affected.  I  need  not  remind  you 
how  much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  ailments 
of  the  spinal  cord  at  all  periods  of  life ;  but 
in  Hie  young  subject,  this  is  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  difficulty  that  attends  the 
obaerration  of  some  of  those  symptoms 
which  would  be  obvious  enough  in  the  adult. 
Thus,  for  instance,  while  impairment  or  loss 
of  the  locomotive  power  in  the  grown  per- 
aon  ooold  hardly  escape  our  notice  for  a 
moment,  it  might  £sU  to  attract  much  at- 
tention in  a  young  child  who  often  totters  in  | 
bli  gait,  or  even  becomes  unable  to  walk,  if  i 
from  any  cause  his  health  should  fail.  Or, 
i^gnin,  the  impaired  sensation,  or  the  vague  , 
XL.— 1034.    iSr^pf .  24, 1847.  i 


pains  in  the  limbs,  which  the  adult  would 
be  van  to  tell  us  of,  would  be  but  iU  de- 
scribed by  a  child,  even  though  it  had  lon|^ 
been  able  to  talk,  while  terror  might  caua^ 
it  to  cry  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  examine 
its  back,  and  might  thus  prevent  ourasoer* 
taining  the  presence  or  absence  of  tender- 
ness of  the  spine.  Tliese  are  difficultiv, 
however,  which  patience  and  tact  will  over* 
come ;  for  not  only  the  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord,  but  the  symptoms  by  which  they 
manifest  themselves,  are  much  the  same  at 
all  ages ;  the  chief  difference  being  that  in 
the  one  case  they  strike  the  eye  even  of  tb^ 
careless,  while  in  the  other,  careful  obser- 
vation is  necessary  for  their  detection. 

Irritation  of  the  cord,  however  produced, 
gives  rise  in  the  child,  as  well  as  in  the  adult» 
to  impairment  of  the  motor  power.  A  little 
boy,  between  two  and  three  years  old,  re- 
markably strong  and  healthy,  was  observed, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  to  fail  in  hi« 
general  health,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
totter  in  his  gait,  to  become  indisposed  to 
move,  and,  at  last,  almost  entirely  to  cease 
walking ;  and  this  impairment  of  his  power 
of  walking  was  quite  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  signs  of  ill  health  by  which  it  was  at- 
tended. After  watching  him  for  a  time,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  child  had  become 
addicted  to  the  practice  of  masturbation* 
This  was  put  a  stop  to,  and  he  soon  regained 
his  health,  and  with  it  his  power  of  walking. 

The  mischief  to  the  cord  may  be  more  se- 
rious, and  the  symptoms  will  then  present 
a  corresponding  increase  of  severity. 

In  May  1845,  a  little  girl,  four  years  old, 
was  brought  to  me  by  her  mother,  who  said 
that  ten  days  before,  the  child  had  had  a  fall 
on  her  back,  while  left  in  the  charge  of  a 
girl,  and  that  on  the  following  morning  she 
was  unable  to  stand  or  move,  unless  sup- 
ported ;  and  that  she  had  ever  since  conti- 
nued in  the  same  condition.  Her  appearance 
was  rather  anxious ;  her  face  slightly  flushed  ; 
skin  warm  and  dry  ;  tongue  slighter  furred; 
pulse  frequent,  and  .with  power.  If  placed 
on  her  feet  she  clung  hold  of  her  mother, 
sank  down  into  a  stooping,  half-squatting 
posture,  and  immediately  began  to  cry. 
She  could  walk  if  firmly  supported,  bat 
hurriedly  and  unsteadily,  stepping  on  her 
toe^,  her  legs  moving  in  a  semicircle  with 
her  toes  turned  inwards,  and  one  foot  being 
put  down  just  in  front  of  the  other.  On 
examining  the  spine,  the  integuments  froui 
the  10th  to  the  12th  dorsal  vertebra  pre- 
sented a  little  puffiness,  and  there  was  verf 
great  tenderness  of  the  spine  in  that  situa- 
tion ;  and  even  when  not  touched,  the  child 
complained  of  pain  in  her  back.  There  wae 
no  appetite,  but  great  thirst;  the  bowels 
were  constipated;  the  appearance  of  the 
urine  was  natural,  and  neither  faeces  nor 
urine  were  voided  unconsciously. 
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She  was  capped  on  the  loins  to  Jit.  and 
on  the  following  day  was  much  lelleTed, 
moving  her  legs  more  readily,  and  suffering 
much  less  from  pain  in  the  back.  On  the 
17th  she  was  able  to  stand,  and  could  walk  a 
Bttle  withont  suffering.  Attention  was  paid 
to  keep  the  bowels  open,  and  in  a  few  days 
•he  was  quite  well. 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  nothing 
more  serious  was  the  matter  than  some  de- 
gree of  eonge»tion  qf  the  apinal  cord  or  its 
membranes;  but  we  likewise  meet  occa- 
aionally  with  instances  of  inflammation  of 
these  parts. 

It^iammation  qf  the  men^anew  of  the 
tphii  cord  prevailed  epidemically  in  many 
parts  of  France,  from  1842  to  1844.  The 
Tictims  of  the  disease,  which  proved  very 
fatal,  were  almost  entirely  youths  a  little 
past  the  period  of  pnberty .  An  epidemic  of 
a  nmilar  kind  is  now  prevalent  in  many  of 
the  hospitals  and  workhouses  of  Ireland ;  but 
in  that  country  boys  under  12  years  of  age 
have  been  almost  the  only  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  it.  The  arachnoid  of  the  spi- 
nal cord  has  been  found  in  every  instance  to 
be  the  part  chiefly  affected,  though  in  most 
cases  the  membranes  of  the  brain  seem  to 
have  been  slightly  involved  in  the  disease. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  in- 
flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord, 
and  the  effusion  of  lymph  beneath  them,  the 
nervous  substance  appears  to  have  been 
<»mparatively  seldom  attacked  by  it,  and 
never  with  much  seterity.  The  disease 
generally  came  on  very  suddenly,  and  its 
course  was  often  extremely  rapid,  some  pa- 
tients  dying  in  twenty-four  hours,  while  few 
survived  the  fourth  day.  Severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  attended  with  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  a  condition  of  general  collapse, 
marked  the  outset  of  the  affection.  A  state 
of  reaction  soon  succeeded,  the  surface  in 
tiie  course  of  a  few  hours  becoming  hot, 
tiie  pulse  full,  and  its  frequency  varying  from 
120  to  1  A,  while  the  face  assumed  a  tetanic 
expression,  and  the  heid  was  retracted  and 
firmly  fixed.  General  convulsions,  or  coma, 
succeeded  to  this  condition,  and  ftiilure  of 
deglutition,  with  a  slow  and  laboured  pulse, 
followed  as  the  immediate  precursors  of 
death. 

I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Mayne's  account 
of  this  epidemic,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  for  August,  1846, 
for  I  have  not  seen  the  disease  in  any  other 
than  a  sporadic  form,  and  even  then  but 
seldom.  Perhaps,  therefore,  I  shall  convey 
to  you  a  more  truthftil  impression  of  the 
general  characters  of  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  by 
relating  to  you  a  few  of  those  instances  that 
have  come  under  my  own  notice,  rather 
than  by  attempting  to  draw  a  general  por- 


truture  of  them  from  too  smaU.a  nnmber  of 
examples. 

A  boy,  aged  11  years,  of  phthisical  family, 
who  seven  months  previously  had  had  severe 
and  long-continued  attacks  of  headache* 
was  greatly  distressed  by  hearing  of  the  sud- 
den death  of  a  relation.  On  the  following- 
day  he  had  slight  nausea,  with  pain  in  the 
head,  but  in  a  day  or  two  he  suflb^  more 
from  pain  in  his  limbs,  especially  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  also  shooting  from 
the  situation  of  the  coccyx  to  the  middle  of 
the  back.  He  complained,  moreover,  of  a 
constant  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  whidi,  as 
well  as  that  abant  tiie  lower  part  of  the 
back,  was  always  much  aggravated  when 
the  bowels  acted,  they  being,  however, 
usually  constipated.  These  symptoms  were 
associated  with  great  weakness  of  the  legs^ 
which  he  dragged  when  walking,  and 
reached  the  Children's  Infirmary,  f]*om 
which  his  home  was  about  a  mile  distant, 
with  much  difficulty.  On  the  following 
day  I  visited  him,  and  ascertained,  on  ex- 
amining the  spine,  that  there  was  conside- 
rable tenderness  on  pressure  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse  to  the  apex  of 
the  sacrum,  but  greatest  about  the  lumbar 
region.  There  was  no  intolerance  of  light, 
but  very  distressing  sense  of  giddiness,  com- 
plete loss  of  appetite,  constant  sensation  of 
sickness,  and  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth. 
The  intellect  during  the  whole  illness  was 
only  once  affected,  and  then  but  for  a  fear 
hours,  and  the  child  was  remarkably  acute, 
and  described  his  different  sensations  with 
great  exactness. 

The  pain  in  the  loins  was  relieved  by 
cupping,  but  on  the  next  day  the  headache 
was  increased  in  severity,  and  there  waa 
some  subsultus  of  the  tendons  of  the  fore- 
arms, and  a  good  deal  of  twitching  of  the 
hands.  This  symptom  disappeared  after  he 
had  been  depleted  copiously  by  leeches  to 
the  head,  and  after  his  gums  had  b^gun  to 
be  affected  by  mercury,  which  was  freely 
administered  to  him  ;  but  his  pulse,  which 
during  the  whole  of  his  illness  never  ex- 
ceeded 75,  sank  to  60  in  the  minute,  and  its 
beat  became  irregular.  As  the  month  be- 
came decidedly  sore,  first  the  shooting  paii^ 
in  the  back  and  limbs  ceased,  then  the  pulse 
became  regular  and  rose  in  frequency,  then 
the  epigastric  pain  disappeared,  and  was 
succeeded  for  a  time  by  a  sense  of  weight 
there.  By  degrees  the  tenderness  of  the 
spine  diminished  and  finally  ceased,  and  the 
headache  grew  less,  but  his  legs  long  con- 
ti.iued  weak,  so  that  he  could  not  tread 
firmly,  and  the  slightest  noise  or  any  kind 
of  over-exertion,  brought  on  an  immediate  in- 
crease of  his  sufferings.  A  seton  was  put 
in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  the  influence  of 
mercury  on  the  system  was  cautiously  main.- 
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tained  for  four  months  before  the  boy  ap- 
peared sufficient]  J  well  to  justify  the  discon- 
furaance  of  remedies. 

Bot  the  disease  may  run  a  more  acute 
course,  and  to  a  less  favourable  termination. 

A  little  boy,  1  year  old,  who  had  cut  four 
incisor  teeth,  and  whose  health  had  been 
habitually  good,  was  brought  to  me  by  his 
mother  alter  three  weeks'  illness.  She  told 
me  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seized  with 
great  ferer  and  heat  of  skin,  accompanied, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  days,  with  violent 
screams.  At  the  outset  of  his  illness  he 
bad  been  cupped  at  the  back  of  his  neck, 
and  leeches  bad  been  applied  to  bis  head 
without  amendment,  and  for  a  week  before 
I  saw  him  all  treatment  had  been  discon- 
tinued. The  child  then  lay  in  his  mother's 
lap,  frequently  crying  with  a  low  distressed 
whimper ;  his  face  was  pale  but  occasionally 
flushed,  his  head  thrown  back  so  that  the 
ocxdput  and  back  of  the  neck  were  nearly  in 
contact  with  each  other.  The  sterao-mas- 
toid  muscles  were  rather  rigid,  though  there 
was  no  trismus.  The  han£  were  clenched, 
the  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palm,  and  occa- 
sional attacks  came  on  in  which  he  uttered 
a  scream,  and  then  bent  his  body  back  into 
an  arch.  The  child  sucked  eagerly,  but 
frequently  dropped  the  nipple  as  if  in  pain  ; 
the  pupils  acted  naturally ;  the  pulse  was 
frequent,  small,  and  hard.  In  the  course  of  the 
tiycceeding  day  frequent  convulsive  twitchings 
and  startings  of  the  limbs  took  place,  affect- 
ing the  left  arm  more  than  any  other  part. 
His  face  grew  habitually  pale  and  more 
annken,  and  the  spine  became  habitually, 
thoogh  slightly,  curved  forwards,  notwith- 
standing which,  occasional  attacks  of  opis- 
thotonos still  occurred.  The  pupils  still 
acted  well,  but  a  new  symptom  appeared,  in 
the  laboured  breathing,  which  sometimes 
became  so  difficult  that  the  child  seemed 
almost  choking,  while  phlc|;m  collected  in 
his  throat,  which  he  appeared  unable  to  get 
rid  of.  This  dyspnoo^  would  almost  imply 
that  the  inflammation  had  been  gradually 
travelling  upwards  till  it  began  to  involve 
the  origins  of  the  cerebral  nerves — a  suppo- 
sition still  further  confirmed  by  finding  two 
flays  afterwards  that  the  eyeballs  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  convulsive  rotation.  After 
this,  which  was  the  fifth  day  from  that  on 
which  I  first  saw  the  child,  he  was  not  again 
hrought  to  me;  but,  thou^  this  case  is 
incomplete,  it  jet  helps  to  fill  up  the  por- 
traiture of  the  disease.  To  complete  it, 
however,  I  must  rebte  one  instance  more  in 
'which  the  results  of  examination  after  death 
confirmed  the  diagnosis. 

Six  years  ago  1  saw  a  little  boy,  5  months 
old,  of  whom  his  mother  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing  history : — A  month  before,  he  had 
been  attacked  with  shivering  (an  unusual 
occurrence  in  a  young  child),  and,  in  the 


night  following  this  seizure,  had  many  fits, 
during  which  he  screamed  much  and  became 
very  stiff.  After  they  had  continued  for 
three'days,  returning  at  intervals  of  an  hour 
or  half  an  hour,  a  little  diminution  in  their 
severity  followed  the  use  of  some  medicine 
prescribed  for  him  by  a  surgeon ;  but,  even 
when  I  saw  him,  ten  or  twelve  often  occurred 
in  the  24  hours,  though  a  day  would  now 
and  then  pass  without  any.  The  fits  were 
described  as  presenting  the  characters  Of 
opisthotonos,  though  in  a  less  marked  de- 
gree than  when  they  first  came  on.  The 
retraction  of  the  bead  with  which  they 
were  attended  at  first  subsided  after  their 
cessation ;  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  a  tendency  to  keep  the  head  constantly 
thrown  back  became  evident,  and  for  a  fort* 
night  the  bead  had  never  been  brought  out 
of  that  position.  The  mother  thought,  too, 
that  the  child  had  been  blind  for  that 
period. 

The  child  appeared  well-grown  and  well- 
nourished,  and  the  face  was  not  expressive 
of  particular  suffering,  but  the  head  wa3 
drawn  back  so  that  the  occiput  rested  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  while  the  back  was 
bent  forwards  in  a  state  of  permanent  em- 
prosthotonos ;  the  legs  were  drawn  up 
towards  the  abdomen,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  turned  backwards  and  outwards,  the 
fingers  clenched,  and  the  thumbs  drawn 
into  the  palm.  On  turning  the  child  round 
on  its  face,  its  body  formed  a  complete  arch 
resting  on  the  chin  and  knees.  The  whole 
spine  was  very  tender,  and  this  tenderness 
was  greatest  about  iU  upper  part.  The 
pupils  were  dilated  and  immoveable ;  suction 
was  difficultly  performed,  though  there  was 
no  trismus,  but  the  child  vomited  every 
thing  it  took  almost  immediately.  The 
pulse  was  at  this  time  too  rapid  and  too 
feeble  to  be  counted,  and  the  child  died  in  a 
fit  of  convulsions  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards. 

On  examining  the  body,  blood  was  found 
effused,  though  not  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  within  the  spinal  canal,  but  ex- 
ternal to  the  dura  mater,  from  the  third 
cervical  to  the  third  dorsal  vertebra.  A 
thick  layer  of  white  lymph  was  present  both 
under  the  arachnoid  and  in  its  cavity  along 
the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  lumbar 
and  dorsal  portions  of  the  cord,  and  likewise 
existed  in  the  cervical  portion,  though  in  a 
less  degree.  Anteriorly,  blood  and  lymph 
occupied  the  whole  cervical  portion  of  the 
sac  of  the  arachnoid,  and  were  effased  be- 
neath the  membrane ;  but  in  the  remainder 
of  the  front  of  the  cord  there  were  merely 
patches  of  lymph  beneath  the  arachnoid. 
The  substance  of  the  cord  was  apparently 
healthy.  On  lifting  up  the  cerebellum,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  serum,  with  flalEes 
of  lymph,  escaped  from  the  base  of  the 
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liknll,  and  the  whole  under  taihce  of  the 
Mrebellum  had  a  nniform  coating  of  white 
lymph  at  leait  a  line  and  a  half  in  thiekneas, 
ijrhich  extended  over  the  medolla  oblongata, 
and  was  continuous  with  the  deposit  of 
lymph  along  the  spinal  cord.  The  lateral 
Tentricles  of  the  brain  were  much  distended 
'vrith  fluid,  in  which  large  irregular  masses 
of  yellow  lymph  were  floating.  The  corpora 
striata  and  the  fornix  were  much  softened, 
bat  the  rest  of  the  brain  and  the  membranes 
nt  its  conyezity  were  quite  healthy. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  that  I  should 
comment  on  these  cases,  either  to  point  out 
to  you  the  many  respects  in  which  inflam- 
mation of  the  spinal  cord  differs  from  that 
cf  the  brain,  or  to  insist  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  actiTe  antiphlogistic  treatment 
being  adopted  at  the  yery  outset  of  the 
disease, 

I  apprehend  that  in  the  case  that  re- 
corered,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  which 
terminated  fatally,  the  membranes  were 
chiefly,  if  not  exdusiyely,  affected.  I  have 
not  met  with  any  instance  of  acute  inflame 
matiou  and  consequent  softening  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  eord,  although  there 
are  many  such  on  record.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  paralytic  symptoms  usually 
attend  this  affection,  while  stiffness  and 
spasm  of  the  muscles  characterise  spinal 
meningitis ;  but  though  this  is  probably  true 
in  many  instances,  yet  it  does  not  by  any 
means  hold  good  in  all.  Three  cases  are 
Ttlated  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  in 
irhich  the  disease  ran  its  coarse  with  symp- 
toms  of  tetanus  and  trismus,  which  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's  death. 
In  one  of  these  cases  the  child  died  in  36 
boars;  in  the  second,  in  96  hours  ;  but  in 
the  third,  a  temporary  remission  having 
occurred,  the  patient  survived  for  thirteen 
days. 

I  select  from  Dr.  Mauthner's  valuable 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord  in  Children,  a  very  characteristic 
case  of  acute  inflammatory  softening  of  the 
spinal  marrow.* 

A  girl  aged  U  years,  whose  occupations 
compelled  her  to  remain  for  many  hours 
daily  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  her  bead 
bent  forwards,  while  she  was  at  the  same 
time  much  exposed  to  currents  of  cold  air, 
iras  seized  after  she  had  followed  this  em- 
ployment for  three  weeks,  with  dragging 
and  tearing  pains  in  the  back  of  her  neck. 
As  these  pains  increased,  voluntary  power 
over  the  arms  became  impaired,  and,  the 
]paralysis  increasing  rapidly  in  spite  of  the 
application  of  leeches  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital 
for  Children  at  Vienna,  under  Dr.  Mauth- 
per's  care,  on  Dec.  26th.    Both  arms  were 

*  Lib.  cit.  p.  431,  Case  117. 


at  that  time  completely  palsied,  flaccid«  cool« 
and  almost  insensible ;  the  lower  extremitiaa 
still  obeyed  the  will,  but  the  girl  was  unable 
to  stand  firmly.    The  mind  was  perfectly 
clear,  the  appetite  good,  deglutition  essy, 
and  pulae  natoral;   and  in  these  respects 
her  condition  continued  unchanged  to  tho 
very  last,  except  that  the  pulse  became  very 
frequent  on  the  day  of  the  child's  death. 
On  the  28th,  the  legs  were  palsied,  and  the 
urine  was  passed  involuntarily.     On  the 
29th,  voluntary  power  over  the  hands  and 
feet  was  likewise  completely  lost,  and  sensa- 
tion in  them  was  very  imperfect.     On  the 
30th,  sensation  was  perfectly  lost  in  all  the 
extremities.    The  child  had  desire  to  past 
fseces,  the  bowels  not  having  acted  for  threo 
days,  but  she  had  not  power  to  do  so.    On 
the  Slst,  the  sphincter  ant  was  likewiae 
paralysed,  and  opened  to    the   aize  of  a 
shilling.    On  January  4th,    the  hardened 
faeces  began  to  fall  out  of  the  gaping  anus ; 
the  respiration  was  feeble,  articulation  diffi. 
cult.    On  the  6tb,  the  child  waa  in  much 
distress,  and  for  many  days  had  scarcely  slept 
at  all ;  the  whole  left  side  of  the  body  was 
completely  paralysed,  and  the  right  aide  of 
the  chest  only  moved  in  respiration.    Her 
exhaustion  was  so  extreme  that  her  voioo 
was  scarcely  audible,  but  the  muscles  of  the 
face  still  retained  motion  and  sensation  per* 
fectly,  and  the  intellect  waa  quite  clsar, 
though  the  chUd  died  the  same  nig^t. 

The  spinal  cord  presented  the  only  morbid 
appearance,  the  membranes  being  perfectly 
healthy.  The  medulla  oblongata  was  as 
soft  as  butter,  of  a  yellow  colour,  not  prs- 
sentinga  trace  of  its  natural  organisaiion ; 
and  the  same  condition  waa  presented  by  the 
whole  of  the  spinal  cord  as  low  as  the  caada 
equina,  where  it  once  more  resumed  its 
natural  appearance  and  characters. 

The  ehrmic  Jorm  of  inflammatien  cf  tie 
cmrd  will  much  oftener  come  under  yoor 
notice  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  caries 
of  the  vertebrse.  You  will  remember,  too» 
that  this  serious  result,  and  the  paralyaia  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  are  not  produced  aimply 
by  the  distortion  of  the  spine  and  the  me^ 
chanical  compression  of  the  cord,  but  rather 
by  the  extension  to  it  of  the  inflammatory 
action.  You  have,  then,  in  these  cases  a 
double  danger  to  combat,  both  that  which 
arises  from  the  disease  in  the  spinal  column 
itself,  and  that  which  depends  on  the  proba- 
ble extension  to  the  cord  of  the  disease 
which  began  in  the  bones.  The  symptoms 
of  the  two  affections  present  likewise  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  in  their  early 
stages,  that  you  can  never  feel  sure  that  the 
cord  is  uninvolved.  Of  this  we  have  ample 
proof  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  chronio 
softening  of  the  curd  occurs  independent  of 
any  affection  of  the  bones  of  the  spine.  Toa 
will  find  a  case  that  illustrates  this  fsct  yery 
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wen,  in  M.  Louis's  volnable  paper,  On  the 
Condition  of  the  Spinal  Marrow  in  Cases  of 
Caries  of  the  Yertebne* ;"  and  I  will  relate 
to  yon  another  still  more  remarkable  in- 
stance of  it  which  came  under  my  own 
notice. 

On  March  31,  1846,  a  little  girl,  aged 
Ihree  years  and  a  quarter,  the  stmmoas  cUld 
of  unhealthy  parents,  in  whose  family  phthisis 
was  hereditary,  was  brought  to  me  by  her 
mother.  Nine  months  previously,  her 
iieitfaer  having  taken  her  in  his  arms  and 
tosaed  her,  she  suddenly  cried  out  that  she 
was  hurt,  and  for  several  days  afterwards 
refused  to  walk,  and  seemed  unable  to  stand, 
nnking  down  on  her  hams  if  set  on  her  feet. 
She  made  no  definite  complaint,  however ; 
no  mjury  was  anywhere  observable,  and  in 
about  three  weeks  she  seemed  to  have  re- 
covered her  health,  and  continued  well  until 
fbe  middle  of  March.  At  that  time,  how- 
*ever,  her  frequent  oomplaints  of  pain  in  the 
neck  attracted  her  mother's  attention.  The 
appearance  of  the  little  girl,  when  first 
placed  under  my  care,  was  very  remarka- 
ble ;  for  though  the  face  wore  no  expression 
of  suffering,  yet  the  neok  was  so  much  bent 
as  to  give  an  unusual  prominence  to  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra,  and  the  head  was 
constantly  directed  downwards.  No  part  of 
the  spine  seemed  particularly  tender,  but 
any  attempt  to  raise  the  head  was  forcibly 
xeasted,  and  seemed  to  occasion  considerable 
pain.  The  child  walked,  though  with  a 
tottering  gait,  and  if  left  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  sank  down  upon  her  knees  to  play. 
Her  constant  complaint  was  of  being  tired 
and  drowsy,  notwithstanding  which  she  slept 
but  ill;  her  appetite  was  bad,  and  her 
'bowels  were  constipated.  I  regarded  the 
case  as  one  of  incipient  disease  Si  the  cer- 
▼ical  vertebrse,  and  was  anxious  to  make  an 
issue  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  the  parents 
refused  to  consent  te  this  prooeedmg.  Medi- 
cal  treatment,  therefore,  was  confined  to  the 
administration  of  tt^  ood-liver  oil,  and 
afterwards  of  the  syrap  of  the  iodide  of 
iron;  but  though  no  fresh  symptoms  ap- 
peared, the  child  gradually  lost  strength. 
On  the  12th  of  May  she  was  able  to  walk  a 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  but  on  the 
14th,  though  not  worse  in  oUier  respects, 
she  was  unable  to  raise  her  hands,  and  was 
forced  to  be  fed  by  another  person.  In  the 
evening  she  complained  of  her  eyes  aching, 
but  nevertheless  slept  tolerably  well  -  till 
1  A.  If.  She  then  awoke  crying  and  fretfnl, 
but  on  being  taken  up  passed  an  evacaation, 
and  on  lying  down  again,  after  a  few  eCEbrts 
to  Tomit,  which  soon  subsided,  spoke  a 
few  words  to  her  mother,  in  whose  arms  she 

,  **  Manoires,  ou  Rechercbes  Anatonuco-Patho- 
logiaues.  8vo.  Paris,  1690.  VIII.  M^aoire, 
I.  Observ.  p.  411. 


was  lying.  After  breathmg  in  a  sighing 
manner  lor  a  few  moments  she  seemed  to 
fell  asleep,  and  in  this  sleep  died  so  qoieUy 
that  her  mother  was  ignorant  of  it  until 
awakened  by  her  daughter's  corpse  beginning 
to  grow  cold. 

On  examining  the  body  after  death,  the 
brain  was  found  to  be  quite  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  some  venous  congestion  of  the 
arachnoid.  The  muscles  of  the  back  and 
the  bones  of  the  apiual  column  were  per- 
fectly healthy ;  but  on  laying  open  the  ver- 
tebral canal,  the  spinal  cord,  from  a  level 
with  the  3d  down  to  the  7th  cervical  ver- 
tebra, bulged  considerably,  so  as  ccunpletelj 
to  occupy  the  canal,  though  above  and  below 
this  its  size  was  natural. 

In  this  situation  the  two  layers  of  the 
urachnoid  of  the  oord  were  firmly  connected 
together  by  numerous  filamentous  adbesions, 
and  the  membrane  itself  was  opaque  and 
thickened. 

The  cord  in  the  situation  of  this  bulgkig 
had  a  shimng  gelatinous  appearance,  not 
unlike  turbid  and  badly  made  jeUy,  with  a 
yellowish  lymph-like  matter  infiltrated  into 
it.  This  softening  involved  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  much  more  than  tie 
anterior ;  the  bulging  too  seemed  due  to  the 
posterior  columns,  though  the  anterior  pre- 
sented some  degree  of  softening. 

Three  apoplectic  effusions  were  discovered 
in  the  spinal  cord.  The  first  was  situated 
just  below  the  calamus  scriptorins,  and  was 
about  the  size  of  a  lentil ;  the  nervous  matter 
all  around  being  perfectiy  healthy.  The 
second,  which  was  larger,  was  just  attheoom- 
menoement  of  the  swelling  of  the  cord,  and 
partially  extended  into  the  sound  porta.  It 
just  shewed  through  the  surface  of  the  oord 
as  big  as  half  a  pea,  but  on  longitudinally 
dividing  the  cord  was  seen  to  be  of  the 
bigness  of  a  kidney  bean ;  and  the  third  effu- 
sion, just  above  the  termination  of  the  swelliqg 
of  the  cord,  was  about  as  large  as  a  big  pea« 
Besides  these  there  were  several  small  ecchy- 
mosed  spots  in  the  softened  parts  of  the  coi^, 
but  all  the  effusions  of  blood  were  strictiy 
limited  to  the  posterior  columns  of  the  oord. 

This  case  presents  many  points  of  interest. 
The  scrofulous  diathesis  in  the  femily ;  tko 
probable  injury  to  the  spine,  followed,  for  a 
short  time,  by  impairment  of  the  motor 
power ;  the  subsequent  occurrence  of  pain  in 
the  bended  neck,  and  the  fixed  position  of  the 
head,  all  seemed  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
the  vertebrie  were  diseased,  but  il  resulted 
from  inflammatory  softening  of  the  spi- 
nal cord,  while  the  bones  were  perfectiy 
healthy.  The  softening  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  extravasation  of 
blood  into  their  substance,  while  theenterior 
oolumns  were  in  a  state  of  <y>mpar8tive  in- 
tegrity, ere  oconrrenoes  veiy  remarksMe 
when  coupled   with   the   impaired   motor 
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power.*  Cases  sach  as  this  are  warnings  to 
us  to  avoid  hasty  generalisations  on  physio- 
logical subjects;  they  show  us  how  hard 
some  of  the  Sphinx's  riddles  are  to  read. 

There  still  remains  one  affection  which  we 
must  notice  in  connection  with  the  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord,  although  it  is  one  whose 
pathology  is  by  no  means  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Tlie  trUnnu  or  tetanua  of  new-bom 
children  is  a  malady  which  though  frequent 
in  the  West  Indian  Islands  is  seldom  seen  in 
this  country.  Three  instances  of  it  have 
come  under  my  own  notice,  all  of  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  and 
I  have  seen  no  case  of  it  among  my  patients 
at  the  Children's  Infirmary. 

The  disease  may  come  on  within  twelve 
honn  after  birth,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
not  occur  for  several  days,  but  it  very  rarely 
makes  its  appearance  after  the  lapse  of  a 
week.  I  once  saw  it  attack  a  child  fifteen 
hofors  after  its  birth,  but  in  the  other  two 
oases  it  did  not  come  on  until  the  sixth  day. 
Though  it  runs  a  rapid  course,  yet  its  onset 
is  gradual ;  one  of  the  first  things  that  at- 
tracts the  mother's  notice  being,  in  general, 
that  the  child  does  not  take  the  breast  when 
put  to  it,  but  utters  a  whimpering  cry,  and 
if  the  mouth  be  then  examined  it  wSl  be  found 
more  or  less  firmly  fixed.  Sometimes  general 
convulsions  come  on  suddenly,  and  usher  in 
the  other  symptoms,  but  they  more  frequently 
fbllow  than  precede  the  trismus.  When  Mlj 
developed,  these  fits,  which  come  on  in  pa- 
roxysms, are  ushered  in  by  a  screech,  or  at- 
tended with  some  impairment  of  the  respi- 
ration, and  during  their  continuance  the  whole 
surfSfice  becomes  livid.  The  hands  are 
strongly  clenched,  the  feet  forcibly  flexed  on 
the  ankles,  and  the  toes  bent,  and  remain  so 
during  the  fit,  while  the  trunk  is  curved  back- 
wards in  a  condition  of  opisthotonos,  the 
mouth  is  generally  drawn  slightly  open,  and 
the  lower  jaw  firmly  fixed.  When  the  fit 
subsides,  the  muscles  do  not  become  generally 
relaxed,  but  the  child  still  lies  with  its  hands 
denched,  thumbs  drawn  into  the  palm,  the 
legs  generally  crossed,  and  the  great  toe 
separated  widely  from  the  others,  while  the 
head  is  thrown  back  and  the  opisthotonos 
continues,  though  in  a  diminished  degree. 
Hie  condition  of  the  mouth  is  peculiar  and 
characteristic.  The  jaws  at  first  are  slightly 
open,  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn 
downwards  and  backwards,  but  as  the  disease 
advances  the  jaws  become  quite  closed,  the 
comers  of  the  mouth  even  more  drawn  down, 
and  the  lips  firmly  compressed  against  the 
gums.  The  power  of  sucking  is  early  lost, 
but  for  some  time  the  child  continues  able  to 
swallow  ;  at  length,  however,  it  accomplishes 

*  It  is  almost  impossible  in  so  young  a  subject 
to  aacertain  aocnrately  the  state  of  sensatiOD, 
but  there  was  no  obvious  indication  of  its  im- 
pairment in  this  case. 


this  with  great  difficulty,  a  convulsion  some- 
times following  the  attempt,  while  even  that 
fluid  which  had  apparently  been  swallowed 
is  for  the  most  part  speedily  regurgitated. 
The  child  dies  either  during  some  paroxysm 
of  convulsions,  or,  seeming  much  exhausted^ 
it  sinks  into  a  comatose  condition,  and  so  ex- 
pires.  There  are  few  aflfectioos  that  run  so 
fearfully  rapid  a  course  as  this ;  its  fatal  ter* 
mination  almost  always  taking  place  within 
thirty-six,  often  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms* 

The  most  frequent  post-mortem  appear- 
ance in  these  cases,  and  that  which  I  found 
in  the  bodies  of  all  the  three  children  whom 
I  observed,  consists  in  the  effusion  of  blood, 
either  fluid  or  coagulated,  into  the  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  the  theca  of  the  cord. 
Conjoined  with  this  there  is  generally  a  con- 
gested state  of  the  vessels  of  the  spinal  arach- 
noid, and  sometimes  an  effusion  of  blood  or 
serum  into  its  cavity.  The  signs  of  con- 
gestion about  the  head  are  less  constant, 
though  much  oftener  present  than  absentt 
and  in  one  instance  I  found  not  merely  a 
highly  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  vessels, 
but  also  an  effusion  of  blood  in  considerable 
quantity,  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater, 
and  also  a  slighter  effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
cavity. 

There  is  one  drcumstsnce,  however,  which 
makes  me  hesitate  to  refer  die  symptoms  vre 
have  been  describing  to  this  apoplexy  of  the 
cord.  When  in  Dublin,  I  examined  the 
bodies  of  almost  all  the  children  who  during 
a  period  of  six  months  either  were  still-born 
or  who  died  soon  after  their  birth, in  the  lying- 
in  hospital  of  that  city.  I  found  in  almost  all 
cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  on 
cutting  through  the  dorsal  muscles,  as  I 
likewise  did  in  the  cases  of  trismus.  The 
cellular  tissue  surrounding  the  dura  mater  of 
the  cord  contained  a  gelatinous  semi-fluid 
matter  ,.offcen  mingled  with  blood,  and  a  similar 
matter  was  often  contained  within  the  theca, 
while  the  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  were  gene- 
rally distended  with  blood.  I  found,  more- 
over, that  while  the  effusion  of  blood  in 
coaeula  within  the  sac  of  the  cerebral  arach- 
noid was  very  rare,  its  effusion  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  skull  was  by  no  means 
so  unusual ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  dis- 
tension of  the  sinuses  with  blood,  or  from  the 
presence  of  many  bloody  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  divided  brain.  Since  my  return  to 
Erigland,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  pur- 
suing this  inquiry  so  as  to  arrive  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusion  with  reference  to  the  natural 
degree  of  vascularity  of  the  spinal  cord* 
Similar  observations  should  be  repeated  with 
children  of  different  ages,  and  whose  bodies 
have  after  death  been  placed  in  a  variety  of 
positions,  not  always  on  the  back ,  as  in  the 
cases  whidi  I  examined. 
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There  are  few  diieaees  respecting  the  oaose 
of  which  opinions  so  Tarions  have  prevail^ 
as  with  regard  to  trismus.  Bearing  in  mind 
tite  frequency  of  external  injury  as  a  cause 
of  locked  jaw  in  the  adult,  some  writers  have 
sought  to  find  in  erery  case  the  history  of 
tome  blow  or  other  injury  to  which  it  might 
plausibly  be  attributed,  while  others  have 
oonoeiveid  that  it  depended  on  awkward 
management  of  the  naTel-string,  or  injury  of 
some  kind  or  other  inflicted  on  it.  This  last 
opinion  has  appeared  to  derive  support  from 
some  cases  in  which  th6  umbilical  yein  has 
presented  the  signs  of  phlebitis ;  but  further 
obsenration  has  shewn  these  appearances  to 
be  anything  but  constant. 

The  remarkable  frequency  of  the  disease 
in  hot  climates,  where  the  heat  of  the  day  is 
succeeded  by  intense  cold  at  night,  favours  the 
opinion  that  interruption  of  the  function  of 
the  skin  by  sudden  alternations  of  tempera- 
ture is  a  powerful  cause  of  the  disease.  In 
sn  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  the  lying-in 
hospital  at  Stockholm,  in  1834,*  there 
seemed  also  to  be  a  most  marked  connection 
between  the  periods  of  its  greatest  prevalence 
and  thefluctuationsof  temperature.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  satisfactorily  proved, 
tiian  the  tendency  of  a  vitiated  state  of  at- 
mosphere to  produce  it.  Sixty  vears  ago, 
every  sixth  child  bom  in  the  Dublin  Lying- 
iii  Hospital  died  within  a  fortnight  after  birth, 
and  trismus  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
^  of  these  children.  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke 
adopted  means  to  secure  the  efficient  venti- 
lation of  the  hospital,  and  the  mortality  of 
the  children  fell  at  once  to  1  in  19i  ;  and 
during  Dr.  Collins'  mastership,  from  1826 
to  1833,  was  only  1  in  58).  and  but  little 
more  than  the  ninth  part  of  that  mortality 
depended  on  trismusf. 

Though  we  may  hope  by  wise  hygienic 
measures  to  avert  this  disease,  yet  when  onoe 
it  has  become  developed,  our  prospects  of 
cure  are  so  slender  that  I  may  almost  say 
the  task  is  hopeless.  I  have  not  seen  leeches 
employed,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  post- 
mortem appearances,  should  certainly  be  dis- 
posed to  apply  them  fteely  at  the  outset  of 
the  disease.  I  have  seen  the  hot  bath  used 
with  temporary  relief;  but  though  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  employment  of  calomel  and  of 
antispasmodics,  as  assafoetida,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  enema  of  gr.  iij.  of  tobacco 
infused  for  half  an  hour  in  Jviij.  of  water, 
yet  I  have  never  known  any  of  these  means 
followed  by  even  a  momentary  pause  in  the 
symptoms ;  and  the  endeavour  to  excite  the 
action  of  the  skin  is  the  only  measure  that 
in  the  cases  which  I  witnessed  seemed  to  be 
of  the  slightest  service. 


*  Cedencfejold,  in  Bnscfa's  Zeitschrift  f!lr  Ge- 
borlsk.  X.  845. 
t  CoUins*B  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  p.  513. 
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Lbctubs  IV. 

Animal  Colouring  Mitterv— B20od-p^« 
metdd — Httmatitt^Tke  tame  in  arterial  tmd 
venaui  blood— lit  eompodtUm  and  ekemieal 
eharaeter — Frorf  that  the  ted  eoUmrlanat 
dependent  on  the  iron  Slate  in  which  tnm 
existt  in  it — Combining  fnvpartkmt  of  kee- 
nuitin  and  globulin — Iti  origin,  and  the  prO' 
duett  of  its  decompotithn — Itt  diagnorit-^ 
Haemaphain  — SHe-pigment  — BUk^ienn  or 
eholeptfrrhin^^Jts  eompontion  and  ehemical 
charactert—Biliverdin — BiUfulvin  — Urines 
pigment— Identical  with  extractive  matter  ^^ 
Itt  eompodtion  eontratted  with  that  of  the 
colouring  mattert  of  blood  and  bile — Utet  rf 
the  pigmetttt  generally, 

BiLiN. — Two  theoriet  regarding  the  eompoeition 
of  the  bUe—Pettenhrfer*t  tett  for  6ii#— 
Quantitative  determination  of  bile  by  meant 
rfit — Origin  ofbilin. 

Substances  prculiar  to  thb  Urinbv-^ 
Urea — Itt  competition  and  chemical  eharae- 
teit — Itt  convenion  into  carbonate  of  am- 
mania — The  applicaiion  of  this  reaction  to 
determine  itt  amount  —  Nitrate  of  urea-^-^ 
Ragtky*t  mode  of  detecting  very  tmaU  fuan- 
titie9—-0x€Uate  tf  urea — Chlonde  of  todium 
and  urea — Origin  of  urea — Viewt  of  Prout, 
la^igt  and  Simon — On  the  manner  in  which 
urea  it  eliminated  from  the  tyttem  ^fter  ex- 
tirpation  of  the  kidneyt — The  folly  of  pre- 
tcribing  urea  at  a  tpecial  diuretic. 

To-day,  gentlemen,  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  colouring  matters  occurring  in  the 
animal  fluids-— in  the  blood,  the  bile,  and 
the  urine. 

Blood-pi fftnenit.'^lTk  the  vertebrate  ani- 
mals the  blood-oorpuscles  are  tiie  conveyeri 
of  the  colouring  matter  which  gives  to  the 
circulating  fluid  its  characteristio  red  tint. 
This  pigment  (for  which  we  shall  adopt  the 
name  of  hamaiin,  after  Berxelius,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Atfinn/Offta,  as  applied  to 
the  same  substance  by  Lecanu)  is  retained 
in,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  chemically 
combined  with  the  protein-compound  form- 
ing the  walls  of  the  corpuscles,  and  is  pro- 
hAlj  also  held  in  solution  in  the  fluid 
contained  in  them.  A  small  quantity,  how- 
ever, occasionally  passes  t)ux)Ugh  them,  and 
ia  found  in  the  aerum. 
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It  has  been  generally  aesomed  that  thii 
pigment  exiits  in  two  diatinct  chemical 
■tates  in  arterial  and  ▼enona  blood,  having 
in  the  former  an  ezoeia  of  ocysen,  and  in 
the  latter  an  ezoesa  of  carbon  or  carbonic 
acid.  The  reaaons  for  toch  an  aatomption 
were — (1)  that  arterial  and  Tenooa  blood 
differ  in  colour;  the  former  being  of  a 
bright,  and  the  latter  of  a  dark  red  tint; 
(2)  thiit  wnoos  blood  asMinMt  an  arterial 
colonr  when  raized  with  oxygen ;  and  (3) 
that  in  the  lungs,  when  venons  blood  becomes 
converted  into  arterial,  oxygen  is  taken  np 
and  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 

Recent    inTeatigationi     hare,    howerer, 
shewn  that  Tenons  blood  will 
arterial  tint  nnder  the  influence 
C     .        .     66-49 


H 
N 
O 
Fe 


5-30 
10-54 
1101 

6-66 


of  other 
65-91 
5-27 


6-58 


From  these  analysea  he  caleulated  the 
formula*  C44  U,^  N.  O^  Fe,  conrespond- 
kig  with  the  numbers — 

Carbon  ....    65*84 


Hydrogen       • 

.      5-37 

Kitrogen 

.     10-40 

Oxygen 

.     11-75 

Iron 

.      6-64 

For  the  best  method  ol  obtaining  hsmntin 
in  an  isolated  state  fit  for  analysis,  I  must 
refer  yon  to  my  Introduction  to  Simon's 
Animal  Chenristry.  When  obtained  by  the 
process  there  deseiibed,  it  is  of  a  blackish 
blown  oaHaor,  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
eCiier,  and  only  very  slightly  soluble  in 
bmliog  aloohoL  It  disselves,  however, 
freely  in  alcohol  acidulated  with  sulphuric, 
hydffoehloric,  nitrie,  or  acetic  acid,  and 
oommunicalcs  a  tint  to  that  menstruum,  rary- 
ing  from  a  brown  to  a  light-red,  according 
to  tile  strengdi  of  the  solution.  On  the 
addition  of  water,  it  is  gradually  precipi- 
tated. Hfematin  dissolves  freely  in  water 
or  alcohol  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia, 
potash,  or  soda ;  but  the  alkaline  reaction  is 
not  in  any  degree  neutralised  by  it.  On  the 
application  of  a  strong  heat,  hsematin  swells 
up,  gives  off  an  animal  odour,  and  bmrns 
witii  a  clear  flame,  leaving  a  voluminous 
coal,  which  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  dark 
red  ash. 

When  the  haematin  is  properly  prepared, 
the  proportion  of  iron  ia  constant,  it 
being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  elements  of  the 


oxygen.  Sohitiona  of 
perfectly  nential  saki  whiflh  do  not  <Bs» 
engage  oxygen  when  mixed  with  venoii» 
bloodr-nibmte  of  potasli,  n^hate  of  soda, 
and  many  others — produce  this  effeet* 
Hence  it  is  by  no  meaae  neoessBry  to  assume 
that  the  change  of  colonr  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  peming  through  the  lunge  is 
dependent  on  the  action  of  oxygen  on  itA 
colouring  matter :  in  friet,  Mulder  hn* 
proved  by  ultimate  analysis  that  the  eie* 
mentary  composition  of  haematin  is  the  sam%> 
whether  obtained  from  arterial  or  venous 
blood.  He  made  five  analyses :  three  fronL 
arterial  ox-blood,  one  from  venous  ox-blood, 
and  one  from  mixed  sheep's-blood,  yieUing- 
the  following  numbera  :-* 

66-20  65-73  6590 

5-44  5-28  5-27 

10-46  10-57  10-61 

11-19  11-97 

6-75  6*4& 


The  following  is  one  of  the* 
modes  by  which  the  iron  may  be  septrated 
from  the  other  dements : — 

If  hematin  be  ^fiused  through  water  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  the  iron 
disappears,  being  dissolved  in  the  hydro* 
chloric  acid  produced,  and  aix  eqnivalenta  of 
chlorous  acid  (6  CIO,)  are  substituted  for 
one  of  iron  (Fe).  The  substance  has  now 
become  white,  and  its  composition  is— 

C^^HaaN,  Oe  +  8CIO,. 


It  must  not,  however,  be 
this  experiment  that  the  red  colonr  of  tlia 
blood  is  dependent  on  the  iron,  for  tlut 
constituent  may  be  removed  from  the  hae- 
matin without  materially  altering  ita  tint,  a* 
may  be  shewn  in  the  foUowing  manntr:-^ 

Let  some  dried  blood  be  mixed  with  eon- 
centrsted  sulphuric  add,  and,  after  standitt^ 
for  some  days,  let  some  water  be  added. 
Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  by  the  action  of 
the  aeid  on  the  dried  blood,  and  the  whole 
of  the  iron  is  converted  into  sulphate,  which 
remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  may  be 
detected  by  the  ordinary  tests.  If  the 
Uood,  after  this  process,  be  carefnlly  washed, 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  will 
extraet  from  ft  red  hsematin  in  combinatioa 
with  Bulpho-protcic  acid,*  but  perfectly  free 
from  iron.  Tan  Goudover  has  found  that 
this  compound,  when  prcpwed  in  difierent 
ways,  hso  a  constant  composition,  which 
may  bs  represented  by  the  formuls — 


C,4  H^,  N,  O^^,  SO3  which  ^C^^  H,g  N,  O^  (the  organic  part  of  hsmatin) 
+  C40  H-j  N^  Ojj,  SO,  (sulpho-protdc  acid) 
-»>4H0 


Although  this  experiment  aflbrds  conclu- 

*  Unlem  the  contrary  is  especially  sUtedTtbe 

fomalae  in  these  lectures  are  ^Ir«*«^»fi1  tor 

0-76-437,  instead  of  7S-13,  the  more  correct 

value. 


sive  evidence  that  the  red  colour  is  not 
dependent  on  the  iron,  yet  this  metal  is  veiy 

*  We  retain  ]ialder*U  original  formula  tesii- 
pho-proteic  add. 
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fimlj  oombinod  with  the  four  organio  eie- 
BMntt,  and  oannot  be  separated  ^from  them 
without  entiiely  changing  the  natiue  of  the 


WeU-prepared  hgmatm  maybeaubmitted 
for  aevml  days  to  the  action  of  dilate 
hydrochloric  or  sul^vhiirio  acid  witlioatthe 
llighteat  dimimition  in  the  quantity  of  the 
inn.  From  hmmatin  treated  in  tfak  manner 
Mulder  invariably  obtained,  after  combos* 
turn,  9*49  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  The 
cooditioo  in  which  iron  eodats  in  hmmatin 
has  been  a  snbject  of  much  dispate.  The 
probability  of  its  exiatenoe  in  a  metallic 
gtale  is,  however,  strongly  sapported  by  the 
erolntion  of  hydrogen  that  occurs  on  digest- 
ing the  dot  with  anlphuric  add,  and  then 
ad£ng^  water ;  and  Molder  snggeets  that  the 
metal  probably  exists  as  an  integral  con- 
•titnent  of  hssmatin,  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  iodine  occurs  in  sponge,  sulphur  in 
^stm,  or  arsenic  in  the  kakodyl  aeries. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  proportions  in  which  hematin 
and  globulin  combine,  but  the  results  have 
been  very  discordant.  According  to  Ber- 
neBus,  the  htemato-globalin  of  human  blood 
eontalna  100  parts  of  globulin  and  5*8  of 
hmmatin ;  while  Simon  found  the  ratio  to 
be  100  of  globulin  to  6*5  of  hematin  in 
fhe  blood  of  a  healthy  young  man,  and 
100  to  5*3  in  that  of  a  healthy  young 
woman.  In  dxseasa  the  variations  are  much 
greater.  Simon  found  8'5  and  3'3  to  be 
the  maarimum  and  minimum  of  hmmatin 
eoncspaiiduig  to  IM  of  globulin. 

Beguiling  the  origin  cf  hsmatin,  it  must 
deariy  be  generated  in  the  organism,  sinee 
it  does  not  exiat  in  the  vegeti£le  kii^om. 
H  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  to  secrete  hsBBsatin 
from  the  blastema  in  which  they  lie,  namely, 
tiie  liquor  sanguinis,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
tsiniog  that  fluid  ina  normal  condition.  In 
tibe  devdopment  of  the  egg,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  if  oxygen  be  excluded  theie  is 
a  partial  formation  of  blood^eoiynsdes,  but 
no  development  of  hsmsluu  Its  destinatiga 
b  also  obacnre.  Molder  augKesta  that  the 
product  of  its  deoomposition  may  poadfaly 
betFaoedtothebilifalvinofthebile.  lam 
more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  its  products 
an  removed  by  the  kidneys. 

If  we  have  an  animal  fluid  igivcn  us  far 
examination  of  whose  origin  we  are  ignorant, 
and  it  be  of  a  bUMMUred,  dark-brown,  ar 
blackiah-red  colour,  we  most  commonly 
find  that  hsematin  is  present  If  blood- 
eorpuodes  can  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
aoope,  we  have  oertain  proof  of  its  .presence. 
Wben  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  mixed 
with  a  serous  or  watery  fluid,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  form  of  the  corpuscles  is 
no  longer  appareot.  If,  however,  a  solution 
of  sugar,  chloride  of  sodium,  muriate  of  am- 


monia, oriodine,  be  added, ttie charaoteribrtie 
ahape  of  the  bk>od*corpuscles  will  often  be 
agam  rendeied  pereeptiMe. 

Hmmaphmin  is  a  term  applied  by  Simon 
to  the  brown  colouring  matter  which  is 
associated  with  hamatin  in  the  Uood,  and 
which  communicates  a  browniah-yeUow  tint 
to  the  aerum  and  to  urine.  It  is  apparently 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  described  some  years  ago 
by  Sanson.*  Marchand  regards  it  as 
nothing  mora  than  hematin  modified  by  aa 
alkaU. 

£tfo-jn^fMiilr.  —  The  most  important 
colouring  matter  of  tiie  bile  is  that  to  which 
it  owes  its  characteristic  brownish-yellow 
tint.  It  is  called  ekokpyrrkin  by  BerxdiuBy 
and  hUiphmn  by  Simon.  We  shall  adopt 
the  latter  term.  The  only  analyaes  of  bile- 
pigment  with  which  I  am  acquainted  aie 
those  of  Soberer,  who  collected  a  quantity 
from  the  urine  of  a  patient  aufforing  from 
jaundice.  The  freah  oriae,  .after  filtration^ 
was  treated  with  chloride  of  barium,  on  whioh 
a  green  predpitate  at  once  felL  This  pre- 
dpitate  waa  washed  with  water,  and  the 
eolouring  matter  separated  from  it  by  two 
diflerent  methods,  which  I  have  recorded  at 
length  in  one  of  my  Reports  on  the  Progrett 
of  Chemistryf,  and  to  which  I  must  refer 
any  of  yon  who  owy  wiah  to  repeal  Soheiar'i 
experinenC 

The  colouring  matter  obtdncd  by  dther 
process  forms  a  very  beantifnl  dark  greas 
powder,  almoat  insoluble  in  water,  readi^ 
aoluble  in  alcohol^  and  spirit,  and  aligbtly 
80  ia  pave  ether.  If  a  little  canstie  dkaU 
or  alkaline  carbonate  be  added  to  the  water, 
the  sobent  power  is  much  increased,  and 
the  fluid  acqmraa  a  ookmr  "varying  from 
green  to  brown ;  it  is  also  more  soluble  in 
water  containing  alkdine  sdts  than  in  dis- 
tilled water.  "When  digested  fbr  aome  time 
with  muriatic  add,  the  green  colour  is  gra* 
dually  converted  into  a  blackish-brown  ; 
thia  aho  occurs  when  it  is  gently  heated  for 
aome  time  with  alkalies. 

An  ultimate  analysis  of  the  oolouriog 
matter  yielded — 
Carbon 
Hy 


HydR^gen 

Nitrocen 


Oxygen « 


.  fiB'19 

.  7-47 

.  7-07 

^  17-26 


Nitric  acid  has  long  been  known  aa  an 
excellent  test  for  bile-pigment.  On  Ihe 
addition  of  this  reagent  to  a  fluid  containiitf 
it,  a  series  of  changes  of  colour  are  observed, 
usually  pursuing  the  following  order — blue, 
green,  violet,  red,  and  ultimately  yellow,  or 

«  Joumal  de  Pharmade,  A6ut  1885,  p.  4ao.  ^ 

t  Raaking'8  Half- Yearly  Abstract,  vol.  i.  p.  S4S. 

i  I  use  tlie  term  tpirit  to  denote  alcohol  of 

specific  gravity,  833,  which  contaiiis  about  65  per 

cent,  of  anhydrous  alcohol ;  by  alcohol  I  mean 

anhydrous  alcohol  of  specific  gravity,  S)27. 
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yellowish-brown,  these  tints  oorresponding 
with  diffeient  stages  of  oiidation  of  the 
pigment.  Dilute  ftiming  nitric  acid  shews 
these  changes  the  best.  We  may  sometimes 
detect  biHphein  that  wonld  be  otherwise 
inappreciable,  by  the  addition  of  a  lltUe 
albumen  to  the  fltdd  before  adding  the  nitric 
acid;  the  albamen  being  then  precipitated 
in  white  flocks,  upon  which  a  slight  tinge  of 
green  may  be  distinctly  perceived. 

On  the  addition  of  an  add  to  the  solution 
of  biliphcin,  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  there  is  a  precipitation  of  green  floccnli 
to  which  BerzeKus  has  given  the  name  6i7t- 
verdin .  After  the  separation  of  the  biliphsein 
by  conversion  into  btUverdin,  another  oolonr- 
ing  matter' remains,  to  which  Berselius  has 
given  the  name  of  biiifuhm.  Bnt  whether 
it  is  an  actual  constituent  of  bile,  or  whether 
it  is  a  mere  product  of  metamorphosis,  is 
unknown. 

Urine'piffmeni, — ^The  principal  colouring 
matter  of  the  Urine  appean,  from  the  recent 
investigations  of  Scherer,  to  be  the  substance 
previously  termed  extractive  matter.  It  is 
precipitated  by  adds,  neutral  and  basic  aoe* 
tate  of  lead,  and  various  odier  chemical  re- 
ftgents ;  but  the  precipitate  in  different  urines 
has  a  different  compodtion. 

We  may  conclude,  with  great  probability, 
that  both  bile-  and  urine-pigment  are  formed 
by  an  oxidising  process  from  the  hsematin  of 
the  blood,  while  the  other  substances  occur- 
ring  in  those  fluids  are  probably  formed 
from  the  proidn-oomponnds  of  the  blood  and 
organic  tissues.  This  view  is  rendered  more 
obvious  by  placing  the  composition  of  the 
three  substances  in  appodtion. 

Bile-  Urine- 

Hmnatin.       pigment.      pigment. 
Carbon      .  70-49  68*19  5843 

Hydrogen.    5*67  7'47  516 

Nitrogen  .  11*16  7-07  8*83 

Oxygen     .  12-59  17*26  2758 

Smce  the  urine-pigment  does  not  always 
present  the  same  composition,  it  is  obvious 
that  it,  and  the  substance  from  which  it  is 
formed  by  the  vital  process,  are  undergoing 
a  continuous  metamorphosis,  which  appears 
to  be  one  of  oxidation  or  putrefaction. 

There  are  other  colouring  matters  de- 
scribed as  occurring  in  the  urine — uroery  thrin, 
uroxanthin,  urrhodin,  uroglaudn,  &c. — 
/nrhich  we  shall  notice  in  our  lectures  on  the 
.urinary  secretion ;  too  little  is  as  yet  known 
of  their  chemical  constitution  to  entitle 
them  to  a  place  amongst  the  established 
animal  pigments. 

The  uses  of  the  pigments  occurring  in  the 
animal  fluids  are  not  dearly  understood ;  I 
am  indined  to  believe  that  one  of  thdr 
prindpd  functions  is  to  aid  in  the  depura- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Following  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the 


Introduction  to  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry, 
we  now  arrive  at  the  subject  of  bilin,  (he 
substance  rsgsrded  by  BecseUus  as  the  prin- 
dpal  and  most  important  constituent  of  the 
bile.  I  shall  explain  to  you,  in  our  lecture 
on  the  bile,  the  best  mode  of  isolating  thia 
substance,  and  shall  then  also  describe  the 
numerous  chemical  products  which  it  yields 
on  deoompoddon.  At  present,  I  shall 
merely  give  yon  a  test  by  which  you  may 
be  enabled  to  ascertain  whether  bile  is  pre- 
sent in  any  fluid  you  may  be  examining* 
Yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  nitric  acid  is  no 
test  for  bile ;  thai  merdy  detects  the  presence 
of  its  colouring  matter;  ikia,  the  test  I  am 
about  to  describe,  exercises  no  influence  on 
the  pigment,  but  acts  solely  on  the  essential 
constituent  of  the  bile — the  bilin.  We  often 
meet  with  the  pigment,  but  comparatively 
rardy  with  the  bilin,  in  oar  analyses  of 
animd  fluids.  There  is  also  another  point 
to  which  I  must  call  your  attention.  Che- 
mists are  much  divided  in  thdr  opinions 
regarding  the  actual  oonstitution  of  the  bile ; 
Berzdins  and  Mulder  reigard  the  neutral  body 
bilin  to  be,  as  I  have  assumed,  the  essential 
constituent,  while  Demar^ay,  Liebig,  and 
others,  mdntain  that  there  is  no  sodb  sub- 
stance as  bilin,  and  regard  the  bile  as  con- 
sisting essentially  of  an  organic  ^dd — choieic 
or  biUe  acid — combined  with  soda.  I  shall 
be  able  to  shew,  when  speaking  of  the  bile, 
how  these  apparent  discrepancies  have  arisen* 
I  only  mention  the  two  views  here,  with  the 
object  of  removing  any  ambiguity  that  might 
arise  in  your  minds  while  reading  the  de- 
scriptions that  have  been  given  by  difierent 
chemists  of  this  secretion.  So  far  as  the  test 
I  am  going  to  describe  to  you  is  concerned, 
it  matters  not  which  of  the  above  views  we 
adopt. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  liquid,  or  of  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  solid,  suspected  to 
contdn  bilin,  is  poured  into  a  test-tube,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  solpboric 
add  added  by  drops.  The  heat  of  the  mix- 
ture must  be  kept  below  144°  F«  to  prevent 
the  deoompodtion  of  the  bilin.  From  two 
to  five  drops  of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  (one 
part  of  sugar  to  four  or  five  of  water)  are  now 
added,  and  the  mixture  shaken.  If  bilin  be 
present,  a  beautiful  violet-red  colour  will 
appear,  intense  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
that  is  present. 

In  applying  this  test  there  are  severd  pre- 
oautions  to  be  attended  to. 

1.  Reoollect  what  I  have  told  you  re* 
garding  the  temperature. 

2.  Add  the  syrup  cardVilly  ;  if  too  mudi 
be  added,  it  will  form  a  dark  brown  mixture 
with  the  sulphuric  add,  that  may  conceal  the 
violet- red  tint;  or  possibly  sulphurous  acid 
might  be  developed,  which  would  destroy 
the  tint. 

3.  For  the  last-named  reason,  the  sul- 
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pIinTic  acid  miut  be  free  from  lulpharoiM 
acid. 

4.  If  the  flaid  contain  albtmieB,  it  ia  ad« 
Yiaable  to  coagulate  and  remove  it,  aitioe 
wben  heated  with  angar  and  aulphanc  add, 
it  deTclopa  a  aomewfaat  similar  tint :  a  amali 
qoantity  of  albumen  does  not  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  test, 

5.  A  great  excess  of  chlorides  is  stated  to 
oooTcrt  the  colour  to  a  brownish  red ;  the 
amount  occurring  in  the  animal  fluids  is, 
however,  usually  much  too  small  to  produce 
this  reaction. 

Fettenkofer  remarks,  that  if  the  bile  be  in 
rery  small  quaiititj,  the  suspected  fluid 
should  be  carefully  concentrated  on  the 
water-bath,  and  extracted'  with  alcohol, 
which  is  to  be  evaporated  to  a  small  volume, 
and  the  test  applied  to  the  cold  solution. 
Sometimes  an  interval  of  several  minutes 
elapses  before  the  colour  begins  to  appear, 
especially  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
Tery  slowly.  In  this  reaction,  grape-sugar, 
or  starch,  may  be  sobstitated  for  cane-sugar. 

Concentrated  muriatic  acid,  treated  with 
bOe  and  sugar,  likewise  produces  a  red  co* 
lour,  but  this  muchlltghter  and  less  beautifnl 
than  with  sulphuric  acid. 
'  By  thb  test  Pettenkofef  detected  bilin  In 
the  urine  of  a  patient  with  pneumonia ;  he 
found  that  healthy  fieces  did  not  yield  the 
slightest  reaction,  but  in  the  stools  produced 
by  calome],  and  in  •  all  cases  of  diarrhoea, 
bilin  was  almost  invariably  present. 

Dr.  Kemp  has  shewn,  that  on  adding  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water  to  a  fluid  ex- 
hibiting this  reaction,  the  colouring  mattbr 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  chocolate- 
eoloured  precipitate,  which  may  be  separated 
by  straining  through  linen ;  by  the  amount 
of  this  precipitate  we  may  measure  the  quan- 
tity of  bilin  present,  better  than  by  merely 
judging  from  the  tint. 

Dr.  Van  den  Broek*  has  recently  asserted 
that  the  sagar  takes  no  part  in  this  reaction, 
and  that  a  precisely  similar  colour  is  evolved 
on  the  mere  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 
On  making  parallel  experiments,  with  and 
vHthont  sugar,  I  find  that  the  difference  of 
colour  is  sufficiently  obvious,  nnless  the 
ilnid  be  actual  bile,  or  a  very  concentrated 
8ohiti<$tt  of  bflin.  In  the  absence  of  sugar 
the  violet  tiat  is  absent,  and  the  colour  re- 
sembles that  of  meconate  or  sulphoeyanide 
Cn  iron. 

Itis  undoubtedly  to  the  protein-compounds 
that  bilin  owes  its  origin,  but  whether  it  is 
formed  directly  or  indirectly  from  them  is 
still  unknown.    The  frequent  occurrence  of 

*  Hollandi^he  Beitra?e  zn  den  Anatomiscben 
und  Physiologisrhen  Wissenschaften  :  heraus- 
ngeben,  von  Dr.  J.  Van  Deen,  Dr.  F.  C. 
DoDders,  und  Dr.  Jac.  Moleschott,  vol.  1.  pp. 
100  <c  175. 


albumen  in  the  bile  in  cases  where  the  se- 
creting organs  have  been  at  fault,  indicates 
their  close  affinity. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  new  class  of  sub- 
stances — those  occurring  in  the  urine ;  and 
we  shall  commence  with  urea,  the  principal 
constituent  of  the  solid  residue  of  healthy 
human  urine.  It  is  found  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  blood  after  extirpation  of 
the  kidneys;  also  in  certain  pathological 
conditions,  in  which  the  renal  functiona  are 
not  properly  discharged — ^as  in  cholera, 
ischuria,  and  Bright's  disease.  In  cases  of 
this  nature  it  has  also  been  found  in  milk, 
bile,  sweat,  saliva,  .and  various  morbid  effu- 
uons.  That  it  does  exist  in  healthy  blood 
as  a  constant  although  very  minute  con- 
stituent, has  also  been  thoroughly  established 
by  Marchand  and  Simon, 

Many  of  the  chemical  details  regarding 
urea  are  of  a  highly  interesting  nature : 
these,  however,  we  must  omit,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  bear  on  physiological  points,  or 
elucidate  the  processes  of  analysis  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  animal  fluids. 
Urea  will  always  bear  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  history  of  organic  chemistry,  as  being 
the  first  organic  product  ever  produced 
artlfieiaUy.  For  this  discovery  we  are  in- 
debted to  Wobler;  Liebig  has,  however, 
since  published  a  much  more  simple  mode 
of  procuring  it  (identical,  however,  in  prin- 
ciple) from  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  and  sulphate  of  am- 
monia: every  pound  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  yielding  a  third  of  a  pound  of 
pure  urea.  The  mode  of  proceeding  is  fully 
given  in  my  Introduction  to  Simon,  and  in 
most  recent  works  on  Chemistry.  The  best 
methods  of  obtaining  it  from  the  urine  will 
be  given  when  we  arrive  at  the  consideration 
of  that  secretion.  We  shall  here  only  de- 
scribe its  leading  characteristics,  and  the 
best  mode  of  procedure  for  the  detection 
of  it. 

Urea  has  been  analysed  by  several  che- 
mists, who  agree  in  assigning  to  it  the 
formula  C^  H^  N^  O^i  corresponding  with 
the  numbers — 


c 

• 

.   20*198 

H 

, 

6-595 

N 

, 

46-782 

O 

, 

26-425 

It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen 
than  any  other  organic  compound.  Urea, 
when  pure  and  in  crystals,  is  white  and 
transparent ;  deposited  from  a  concentrated 
hot  solution,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  fine 
silky  needles,  but  by  very  slow  or  spon- 
taneous evaporation  it  separates  into  four- 
sided  prisms,  resembling  nitre,  not  only  in 
form,  but  in  taste. 
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Fio.2. 


Flo.  1.  A  cryatil  of  vret  (Sdimidt)* 
Fio.  2.  CystaU  of  area  (Simoo). 


It  ii  lolnble  in  Hi  own  wdglit  of  eold,, 
and  in  a  less  quantity  of  bot  water ;  in  4*& 
parte  of  oM,  and  in  2  parta  of  boiling 
alcohol :  it  it  sligbtly  aolnble  in  ether,  about 
1  part  in  60,  at  an  ordinary  teaBperatnrBr 
It  deitqneflcea  in  a  moiat  atnoaphere,  bat  ita- 
chemiod  characters  remain  nnaffected.  In 
dry  air  it  is  perfectly  permanent.  A  eon— 
oentrated  watery  eolation-  may  be  boiled  and 
preserved  for  a  kmg  time  witfaoat  any  cbange, 
bat  if  albnmen,  macas,  or  especially  any 
substance  in  the  act  of  undergoing  deoom^ 
poiition,  be  present,  it  is  speedily  converted 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  possibility 
of  tins  tranafonnatJon  la  obvioas  fonn  tiie 
formnla> 


CaH^Naaa  +  2HO«2  (CO,,  NH,), 
or,  1  eq.  urea  +  2  eq.  water » 2  eq.  carbonate  of  i 


Advantage  has  been  taken  of  thia  reaction 
to  determine  urea  quantitatively;  and  we 
shali  na  our  lectures  on  the  analysis  of  the 
urine  enter  fully  into  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. The  following  is  Ragsky's  description 
of  the  experiments  he  made  on  the  subject. 
He  took  one  part  of  urea  in  solution,  and 
added  to  it  three  or  four  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  placing  the  mixture  in 
a  flask,  and  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
sand-bath.  He  found  that  the  heat  must 
not  exceed  572^*,  as  ammonia  then  began  to 
escape.  The  decomposition  of  urea  com- 
mences at  383%  and  the  evolution  of  car- 
bonic add  gaa  is  very  lively  at  392°.  In 
thia  process  the  sulphuric  acid  deeomposes 
the  carbonata  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia being  formed,  and  carbonic  add 
The  ammonia,  is  then  determined 


in  the  form  of  ammonio-cfaloridei.  Aaaa. 
example  of  the  accuracy  of  thia  method,  I 
may  mention  that  from  4*022  grsins  of  urea 
he  obtained  a  result  indisating  4*001  grains, 
the  error  hardy  exceeding  the  200th  of  tbc 
quantity  employed. 

The  only  compounds  of  urea  that  are  of 
any  practiod  importance  analytically  are  tha 
nitrate  and  oxalate,  and  the  compound  it 
forms  vrith  chloride  of  sodium. 

Nitrate  qf  urea  is  obtained  by  the  direct 
addition  of  nitric  add  in  excess  to  a  conoen- 
trated  solution  of  urea.  Its  fonaula  is 
C^H^NsOg,  HO,  N0«.  100  parts  of  the 
nitrate  correspond  to  48*945  of  urea. 

For  an  expLsnation  of  the  forma  in  which 
nitrate  of  urea  crystallisost  I  must  lefor  jom. 
to  the  diagnma  (3, 4,  and  5). 


Fio.  3. 


Fx».3.r-Crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  (SchmidL) 
The  octohedrsy  of  which  two  may  be  seen 
on  the  right  of  the  figure^  are  formed  at 
the  commencement  of  crystallisation,  and 


maiie  ao  rapidly  into  prisms*  that  unla^ 
specially  watched  for,  tiwir  doteotfoni* 
not  easy. 
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Fio.  4. 


fko.  4.  The  aj>peannoe  presented  on  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the  alcohol- 
esLract  of  nrine  (Simon). 

Fig.  5. 

goo 


0 


0 
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"Fio.  5.  Nitrate  of  nrea  crystallised  from  a 
solution  of  urea  la  an  excess  of  dilnte  nitric 
add. 

The  nitrates  of  soda  or  potash  resulting  from 
tiie  decomposition  of  chlorides  by  the  nitric 
acid  may  be  mistaken  for  the  nitrate  of  urea. 
IQtrate  of  soda  may  at  once  be  known  by  its 
fpreater  solubility  in  water,  but  with  potash 
the  distinction  is  not  so  easy.  Schmidt 
ncommends  that  in  cases  where  there  is 
only  a  little  urea,  and  a  oomparatiYely  large 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  present, 
&e  potash  should  be  removed,  as  bitartrate 
of  potash,  before  adding  the  nitric  acid. 

It  dissolves  in  eiglvt  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  more  freely  in  hot  water.  It  is  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Ragaky  has  recently  directed  attention  to 
m  point  worthy  of  notice  in  relation  to  the 
^feCeetlon  of  urea  by  the  microscope.  He 
finda  that  the  aaoat  clearly-defined  crystals 
of  the  nitrate  are  obtained  from  a  solution 
in  moderately  concentrated  pure  nitric  add. 
Wot  thb  purpose  the  urea  is  first  to  be 
extracted  from  the  substance  under  exami- 


nation by  means  of  alcohol,  and  subsequent 
concentration  on  the  water-bath ;  a  small 
portion  of  it  is  then  dissolved  In  about  three 
or  four  drops  of  tepid  nitric  add  upon  a 
watch.glass,  and  subsequently  allowed  to 
cool.  The  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  formed 
in  this  process  are  extremely  well  defined, 
and  may  be  readily  distinguished  witb  a 
microscope  of  a  linear  magnifying  power  of 
200.  aCare  must  be  taken  to  use  the  nitric 
acid  in  suffident  quantity  to  leave  a  mother - 
liquid  upon  the  separation  of  the  crystals, 
since  without  this  they  will  not  appear  nearly 
so  distinctly.  The  crystals  of  nitrate  of 
urea  form  very  thin  rhombic  plates  or 
lamine,  in  which  one  or  both  the  acute 
angles  are  frequently  truncated.  Some  of 
these  plates  swim  isolated  on  the  mother 
liquid,  whilst  others  are  united  in  layera, 
assuming  an  imbricated  arrangement.  (The 
rhambic  plates  are  seen  in  fig.  5,  and  the 
imbricated  arrangement  in  fig.  3.)  A  charac- 
teristic property  of  these  crystals  is  that 
they  disappear  with  effervesoence  on  the 
addition  of  fuming  nitric  add. 

Oxalate  of  urea  is  obtained  by  the  mix- 
ture of  concentrsBted  hot  solutions  of  urea 
and  oxafic  add.     Its  formula  is 

Ca  H^  N.  Oa,  H  O,  Ca  O,.* 

It  erystallisea  in  the  form  represented  in 
Fig.  6.  At  a  temperature  of  61^  water  dis- 
solves only  4*37,  and  alcohol  1*6  per  cent. 


*  Martihand  has  been  recently  engaged  in 
throwiaff  the  aalts  of  urea  into  a  atate  of  coafu- 
Bion.  He  asserted  that  there  were  at  least  three 
nitrates ;  this  view  he-  has  since  retracted.  He 
still,  hovnever,  differs  from  other  chemists  re- 
ganiing  thefiompoaition  of  oxalate  of  urea,  which 
be  maintaina,  and  perhaps  correctly,  to  be  re- 
presented by  the  formula 

Cft  H4  Ns  Oa,  8  HO,  Cfl  O*. 
On  gently  heatinr  it  to  330«  F.  two  equivalents 
af  water  are  expelled,  and  the  mono-bydratted 
add  remains  combined  with  the  urea,  as  r 
sented  in  the  text. 
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Fio.  6. 


Oxalate  qfurea  (Simon.) 

of  oxalate  of  urea.  Oxalic  add  displaces 
nitric  acid  from  its  combination  with  urea. 
100  parts  of  the  oxalate  correspond  to 
62*564  of  nrea. 

As  a  general  rule,  nitric  is  hx  preferable 
to  oxalic  acid  in  testing  for  urea.  Schmidt 
regards  oxalate  of  urea  as  a  very  frequent, 
if  not  an  inyariable  constituent  of  healthy 
urine.  • 

Chloride  qf  sodium  and  urea. — It  was 
shewn  many  years  ago  by  fieudant*  that 
urea,  when  present  even  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, possesses  the  property  of  modifying 
the  ordinary  crystalline  form  of  chloride  of 
sodium ;  in  its  pure  state  it  crystallises  in 
cubes,  but  when  urea  is  present,  in  octohe- 
dra  and  tetrahedra,  and  their  combinations. 
This  property  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  test 
for  small  quantities  of  urea.  It  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  ;  neither,  in  my  opinion, 
should  we  trust  alone  to  the  crosslets  and 
daggers  produced  on  the  rapid  evaporation 
of  a  mixture  of  urea  and  sidt. 

Fig.  7. 


Fio.  8. 


Chloride  oftodium  cryttallising  from  a  #o- 
lution  qfurea. 

•  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  viii. 
page  5. 


Forme  produced  ot^  the  rapid  evaporation 
qfthoi 


It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few- 
words  on  the  origin  of  urea,  and  to  notice 
some  experiments  that  have  been  recentij 
instituted  regarding  the  mode  by  which,  for 
a  time,  urea  is  eliminated  from  the  system 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys. 

Our  dbtinguished  countryman,  Prout, 
supposes  urea  to  be  derived  from,  or  to 
represent  the  gelatinous,  and  uric  acid  the 
albuminous  forms  of  the  albuminous  prin- 
ciple. 

Liebig,  on  the  other  hand,' considers  that 
uric  acid  is  the  immediate  product  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  all  nitrogenous  tissues,  and 
urea  is  the  secondary  product  arising  from 
the  action  of  oxygen  and  water  on  the  uric 
acid.  In  his  recent  work  on  '*The 
Chemistry  of  Pood"  (see  Lecture  Si!,  p. 
450),  he  shows,  however,  that  urea  may  be 
readily  obtained  from  creatine.  Whether 
this  discovery  will  modify  his  previous  views, 
as  to  the  changes  actually  occurring  within 
the  organism,  I  do  not  know. 

Simon  believes  that  urea,  and  also  uric 
acid  and    bilin,   are  the  products  of  the 
metamorphosis    of    the    blood-oorpascles. 
**  It  seems  opposed  to  all  reason,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  to  imagine  that  in  animals  as  dif- 
ferent in  structure  as  they  are  opposite  in 
their  habits  of  life,  and  under  every  possible 
variation  of  circumstances,  these  fixed  and 
definite  compounds  shoald  be  products  of 
the   metamorphosis  of  the  plasma  during 
the  nutrition  of  every  form  of  tissue.   It  is, 
however,   easy  to  conceive  that  the   cor- 
puscles, which,  although  different  in  their 
form,  are  similar  if  not  identical  in  their 
chemical  constitution,  in  all  these  animals, 
should,  under  similar  conditions,  yield  sincii. 
lar  products  as  the  result  of  their  metamor- 
phoses, and  that  these  products  should  take 
the  forms  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  biUn.       If 
the  urea,  uric  acid,  and  bilin,  were  formed, 
in   accordance  with    the  other  hypothesis, 
their   production  would  be  increased,    di* 
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minislied,  or  stopped  according  a>  nntritibn 
waa  proceeding  faToarably,  waa  deficient,  or 
waa  entirely  checked,  aa  happena  in  certain 
diaordera.  But  it  ia  well  known  that  the 
production  of  theae  compounds  ia  bf  no 
meana  dependent  on  such  ctrcumstanoea. 
The  aecretion  of  urea,  uric  acid,  and  bUin, 
proceeda,  both  in  man  and  animals,  when 
the  tiaauea  are  gradually  wasting  from  dis- 
ease, and  when  their  nutrition  is  utterly 
suspended :  they  are-separated  long  after  the 
body  has  ceased  to  take  any  food  whatever, 
in  fiict  aa  long  aa  respiration  and  even  life 
itaelf  remain  ;  the  only  necessary  condition 
being  the  healthy  state  of  the  secreting 
organs."  Plausible  in  some  respects  aa 
this  view  is,  there  are  several  objectiona  to 
which  it  is  open.  My  own  opinion  la,  that 
we  are  not  warranted  in  ascribing  the  origin 
of  urea  to  any  one  particular  part  or  tiaaue 
of  the  body ;  this  much,  however,  we  know, 
that  it  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys,  but 
merely  removed  by  those  organs  from  the 
blood. 

I  shall  conclude  the  subject  of  urea  by  a 
brief  notice  of  a  recent  memoir  by  Bernard 
and  BarreawiU*  on  the  means  by  which  it 
ia  eliminated  from  the  system  after  eztirpa- 
^n  of  the  kidneys.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  conclusions  deduced  from  a 
•eries  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals. 

(1.)  That  after  the  removal  of  the  kid- 
z^^s,  the  intestinal  aecretiona,  especially  the 
gastric  secretion,  considerably  augment  in 
quantity  and  change  their  type ;  that  is  to 
aoy,  in  place  of  being  intermittent,  and  only 
forming  during  the  act  of  digestion,  they 
are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
urine,  both  fasting  and  during  digestion. 
.  (2.)  That,  independently  of  the  augmen- 
tation in  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  secre- 
tions, there  occurs  in  them,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  kidneys,  a  new  chemical  ele- 
ment ;  to  wit,  a  salt  of  ammonia. 

(3.)  That  this  production  of  an  ammoni- 
acal  salt  in  the  gastric  juice  becomes  apparent 
a  few  hours  after  nephrotomy,  and  that 
notwithstanding  this  modification  the  gas- 
tric juice  remains  acid,  and  apparently  re- 
tains its  digestive^  properties. 

(4.)  And,  finally,  that  this  elimination 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  ammoniacal 
Hold  by  the  intestine  continues  as  long  as 
tihe  animal  remains  lively  {vivace) ;  but  as 
aoon  as  the  animal  began  to  become  weak 
sind  languid  the  intestinal  secretions  di- 
minished, and  when  they  ceased  the  urea 
b^gan  to  accumulate  in  the  blood. 

Since  the  urea  did  pot  begin  to  accumu- 
late in  the  blood  until  the  ammoniacal  salta 
ceased  to  be  eliminated  by  the  intestines,  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  intestinal 
secretions,  as  long  as  they  lasted,  supplied 
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the  place  of  the  urinary  secretion  by  their 
abundance,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  new 
products  they  contained. 

These  ezperintsnts  are  not  devoid  of 
value  in  tending  to  elucidate  the  connection 
between   gastric    derangement    and    renal 


I  should  add,  that  these  gentlemen  believe 
that  the  urea  exists  iu  urea  in  the  blood, 
and  does  not  become  converted  into  an  am- 
moniacal salt  until  the  inatant  it  arrives  in 
the  intestinal  canal.  This  view  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  certain  ezperimenta  in  which 
urea  and  its  aolution  (urine)  were  intro- 
duced into  the  intestinal  canal  of  living 
animals:,  on  killing  theae  animals  a  few 
aeconda  afterwards,  urea  could  no  longer  be 
found ;  it  waa  replaced  by  ammoniacal  salts. 
These  experiments  sufficiently  explain  why 
urea,  when  given  medicinally,  has  not  been 
found  in  increased  quantity  in  the  urine  ;  it 
acta  merely  as  an  ammoniacal  salt. 

MBOICAL  8TCDBNT8  SHOULD  AVOID 
POLITICS. 

And  here  let  me  add  a  word  of  caution.  In 
this  country,  where  every  man  is  presumed  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  day,  the  physician  is  expected 
to  enlist  in  the  strife,  and  become  an  active 
partisan  in  the  field.  But,  in  my  judgment, 
the  medical  man  should  not  be  known  aa  a 
politician ;  nor  should  his  political  preferences 
and  dislikes  be  thrust  forward,  and  frequently 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  He  is  emphatically 
a  public  man,  and  should  be  a  man  of  the 
people;  his  aim  should  be  to  recommend 
himself  to  all  parties ;  to  make  himself  useful 
to  all,  and  not  by  active  partizanship  set  one- 
half  of  the  community  against  him.  He 
should  neither  be  known  as  a  Whig  nor  a 
Democrat,  but  a  philanthropist  and  patriot 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  terms — devoted 
to  the  common  weal  and  the  good  of  his  pa- 
tients. There  is,  indeed,  something  in  the 
noisy  pursuits  of  politics,  which  seems  to  me 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a 
man  of  science,  and  wholly  ruinous  to  the 
professional  advancement,  and  e?en  mental 
improvement,  of  the  medical  practitioner. 
Politics,  in  our  country,  is  the  greatest 
maelitrom  which  swallows  up  time  and. 
character,  morals,  reputation,  and  money ; 
and  whidi  makea  no  return  whatever,  but 
disappointment  and  vexation  of  spirit.  It 
excites  animosities;  creates  bitterness  of 
feeling;  separates  friends  and  neighbours; 
introduces  discord  in  families ;  wastes  their 
substance ;  and  confers  no  advantage.  Shua 
politics,  gentiemen,  as  you  would  the  poison- 
ous upas ;  and  whoever  tempts  you  to  enter 
into  the  |>olitical  field,  set  him  down  as  your 
worst  enemy."— Dr.  C.  A.  Let*9  Addrest, 
British  American  Journal, 
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OA    TBOSI    ASSOCIATED    STATES    OF    OIS« 

ORDER  WHICH  MOST  rRBaUBNTLT 

PRESENT  THBMSBLYBS   TO 

THE  PHYSICIAN. 

JBtbiff  the  Oroonian  Leeharea  deii&ertd  at 

tke  Royal  CoUe^e  ^Pkifiteiam  m 

Marek  and  Aprils  1846. 

Bt  James  Copland,  M.D.  F.R^.  &c. 

abbajrobmbmt  ov  morbid  sympathies 
or  associated  disorders. 

&  Definitioa  of  sympathies. 

H.  Preliminary  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical obserrationB. 

A,  The  great  extent  and  importance  of 
the  ganglial  or  the  organia  nerrons  system. 

B.  l^e  connections  snbsisting  between 
the  organic  and  oerebro-spinal  nervous 
systems. 

I.  Inquiry  into  the  media  by  which 

SYMPATHETIC  AND  BYMFTOMATIO  PBB- 
VOMBHA  ARB  ETOLYED,  AMD  MORBID 
eONDITjOKS  ARB  ASSOCIATED. 

L  Direct  or  immediute  sympatkie*, 

A.  Direct  commnnications  by  means  of 
gangHal  nerres. 

B.  Inflnence  of  ganglia  on  different  organs 
or  parts. 

C.  By  direct  commmiications  by  means  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  of  sense  and 
motion* 

D.  By  continuity  of  surface  or  tissue. 
jB.  By  contiguity  of  organs  and  stmc- 

tore. 
ii.  Indirect  or  mediate  sympathies. 

A.  By  Yascular  communications. 

B.  By  states  of  the  circulating  fluids. 

a.  The    chyle,    and    other   absorbed 

fluids. 
h.  The  blood. 

C.  Owing  to  the  conditions  of  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions — 

a.  By  the  various  secretions. 
h.  By  the  excretions. 
Si.  Beflected  sympathies, 

A.  Reflected  from  neryous  ganglia,  often 
attended  by  spasm  and  altered  sensibility 
of  InTolnntary  parts. 

B,  Reflected  through  the  media  of  the 
ganglionated  roots  of  the  spinal  nenres,  and 
affecting  the  movements  of  voluntary  parts. 

C  ^fleeted  through  the  medium  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  inducing  morbid  sensa- 
tions or  motions,  or  both. 

Z).  Reflected  through  either  the  medulla 
oblongata  or  the  brain,  or  both,  and  causing 
various  disorders  of  sensibility,  of  pcrcep- 
^on,  and  voluntary  action,  &c. 


II. .  Circumstances  influencing   the 

CHARACTER,  NUMBER,   AND  INTENSITY, 
OP  SYMPATHETIC  PHENOMENA. 

i.  RacB  amd  temperament. 

ii.  Babit  qfbody. 

B,  Sex. 

iv.  Age. 

T.  Physical  power, 

vi.  Occupations,  Sfc, 

III.  Classification  or   morbid  sym. 

PATHIBS,     OR      OF      SYMPTOMATIC      OR 
ASSOCIATBD    DISORDERS. 

i«  Associated  affections  of  diges- 
tion AND  assimilation. 

A.  Disordered  states  qf  digestion  and 
assimilation  asssociated  with  each  other, 

a.  Associated  disorders  of  the  stomsoli 

and  liver. 
h.  AsBodated   disorders  of   the   liver 

with  the  intestines. 

B.  Morbid  sympathies  between  the  diges^ 
live  organs  and  the  secreting  and  excreting 

functions, 

a.  Between  the  functions  of  digestion 

and  the  urinary  fhnctions. 

b.  Between  the  digestive  functions  sad 

the  skin. 

c.  Between  the  functions  of  digestion 

and  fncation. 

C.  Sympathies  between  the  digestive  and 
the  circulating  and  respiratory  Jkmctions. 

D.  The  sympathetic  and  symptomatic 
relations  between  the  digestive  organs,  the 
brain,  and  the  organs  of  sense, 

£.  I^mpathiee  between  the  Junctions  tff 
digeetion  and  <if  locomotion, 

F.  Associated  disorders  qfthe  digestive 
and  the  sexual  organs, 

ii.  Sympathetic  and  symptomatic  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  circu- 
lating AND  respiratory  FUNCTIONS. 

A.  Mutualinjluences  qf  these  Junctions. 

a.  From  nervous  connections. 

b.  From  the  nature  of  the  fimctiona 

themselves. 

c.  From  their  actions  on,  and  the  re- 

actions of,  the  blood. 

d.  From  physical  agents  acting  on  the 

blood  and  on  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  oi^gans. 

e.  From  mechaniod  and  other  impedi- 

ments to  the  circulating  apparatus. 
^  /.  Influences  of  these  functions,  and 
their  symptomatic  relations  in 
acute  diseases. 
g.  Symptomatic  relations  of  these 
functions  in  chronic  diseases. 

B.  Morbid  sympathies  qfthe  circulatory 
and  respiratory  functions  with  the  digestive 
Junctions, 

C.  Sympathy  between  the  vascular  and 
respiratory  Junctions  and  the  brain  and 
organs  of  sense. 
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D.  Auoeiaied  morbid  statu  of  etrevto- 
Hotit  MeeretUm,  and  excretion. 

B.  Anoeiation  qf  disordered  excreting 
ftmetion,  with  disorder  t^  the  vascular  f 
merwms,  and  muscular  systems. 

iiL  Associated  statbs  ov  disokouibd 

SBirSATION  AND  SaNSlBlLITT* 

iu.  Sympathetic  and  symptomaHe  states 
^f  the  ssperal  ssmses, 

a.  WVCd  the  fonstioiis  of  digeifcioii  and 

exeretioii. 
h.  With  states  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
oord: 
B.  Sympathetic  relations  qf  sensibility, 
a*  With  the  organic  functions. 

b.  With  states  of  the  cerebro-spinal 

centres. 
e.  With  the  reprodnctive  organs. 

iv«  Abbooiatbo  ArFBcnoNS  ov  yolun- 

TAnr  MOTION. 

A.  Sympathy  between  the  flmetions  cf 
sense  and  locomotion. 

B.  AssociatioHS  qf  menial  emotion  and 
toeomoiion, 

a.  Arising  from  the  exciting  eBU>tion8. 

b.  From  depressing  emotions. 

C.  Sympathies  between  organic  and  ant' 
mat  or  voluntary  motions. 

a.  Organic  or  inyolnntary  moUons  ex- 

tendmg  to  voluntary  mnscles  or 
organs,  and  rendering  the  actions 
of  these  inToluntarj. 

b,  Yohmtary  motions  i^ecting  the  or- 

ganlo  or  inTolnntary  actions. 
e.    Associations  of  the  organic    and 
vohmtarjr  motions  in  tlM  Ametions 
of  repEodnction. 

T.  Stmpatbiss  of  the  organs  of  bb- 

PRODUCTIOK. 

A.  Sympathies  between  these  and  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  functions. 

B.  Between  the  sexual  organs  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  Junctions. 

a.  Between  these  organs  and  the  brain. 

b.  Between  these  and  the  spinal  cord 

and  voluntary  organs. 

C.  Between  these  organs  attH  the  funC' 
Hons  qf  sense  and  general  sensibiUty* 

VI.  Concluding  Rbmabks. 
As  to  the  importance  of  observing  closely 
sympathede  and  symptomatic  phenomena, 
and  of  tracing  their  origins  and  relations, 
with  reference  not  merely  to  diagnocds,  but 
also  to  prognosis  and  treatment. 

The  subject  of  the  following  lectures* 
■will  be—"  Morbid  sympathies,  or  those 

*  These  lectures  were  delivered  in  March  and 
April  1846,  from  short  notes,  and  taken  down 
for  the  London  Medical  6AZBTTB,by  a  sbort- 
hand  writer.  They  were  sent  to  me  for  correc- 
tion, but  pressing  engagements,  the  illnesses 


associated  states  of  disorder  which 
most  freauently  present  themselves  in 
practice.''  A  due  recognition  of  these^ 
of  the  media  of  their  connection,  of  the 
modes  of  their  supervention,  and  of 
their  extent,  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  physician  in  enabling  nim 
to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  and  prog^- 
nosis  in  most  of  the  diseases  which, 
come  before  him,  and  to  arrive  at 
rational  indications  of  cure. 

Morbid  sympathies  may  be  defined  to 
be  associated  states  of  disordered  func^ 
lion,  or  of  diseased  action  ;  the  disorder 
or  disease  of  one  system^  or  organ^  or 
part  affecting  other  systems^  organs^  or 
parts,  according  to  their  organic  con^ 
nections,  their  functional  relations,  and 
their  several  tendencies,  or  acquired  or 
constitutional  predispositions  ;  the  eonr^ 
sccutive  sympathetic  disturbance  often 
being  more  prominently  manifested  than 
the  original  or  efficient  morbid  condi-^ 
tion,  and  thereby  frequently  concealing 
or  mashing  this  condition. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  dueconsideraUoit 
of  this  subject,  that,  before  I  proceed 
to  notice  the  more  remarkable  morbid 
associations  occasionally  prcsentini^ 
themselves  in  practice,  we  should  take 
an  analomieo'physiological  view  of  the 
media  or  channels  by  which  one  organ 
or  part  sympathises  with^  or  becomes 
affected  by,  the  conditions  of  another 
organ  or  part. 

The  modes  of  explanation  adopted 
by  previous  writers  are  various  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  have  been  gene- 
rally based  upon  the  prevalent  doc- 
trines of  the  day — consequently  the 
recognition  of  sympathetic,  sympto- 
matic, or  associated  morbid  states,  has 
been  imperfect,  the  classification  of 
them  arbitrary  or  conventional,  and 
the  chains  of  connection  existing  be- 
tween them  improperly  or  erroneously- 
traced. 
Dismissing,  therefore,  all  referenoe 


and  deaths  of  very  near  relations,  and  other 
circumstances,  prevented  me  for  several  months 
from  attending  to  tbe  matter.  They  were  at  last 
returned  to  the  printer,  where  they  have  been 
ftiom  March  until  now.  I  should  not  now  have 
published  them,  but  certain  views  contained  in 
them  engaged  much  of  my  attention,  and  not  a 
little  of  my  time,  many  years  ago.  And  when 
they  first  appeared,  in  1823  and  1824,  they  were 
considered  by  many  as  heterodox  and  viaiouary. 
They  have,  however,  received  support  fTom  the 
more  recent  researches  of  several  eminent  in- 
quirers 'f  and  tbey  alone  of  eiisting  doctrines 
are  capable  of  accounting  for  tbe  tympatkies  or 
atsociationt  of  morbid  fknction  and  action,  suc- 
cinctly and  imperfectly  considered  in  these 
lectures.— J.  C. 
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to  the  few  writers  who  have  considered 
the  subject,  I  shall  view  it  conformably 
with  the  inferences  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  from  researches  which  have 
cn^gedm^  attention  on  yarious  oc- 
casions dunng  the  last  thirty  years.  Bat 
I  can  only  imperfectly  accomplish  my 
intention  in  the  course  of  three  lec- 
tures, and  must  merely  touch  on  cer- 
tain points,  which,  to  do  them  justice, 
would  require  a  much  more  extensive 
elucidation. 

T '  There  are  certain  circumstances  in 
the  anatomy  of  the  organic  nervous 
evtienif  which,  when  kept  in  recoUec- 
non,  serve  remarkably  to  explain  many 
phenomena  hitherto  imperfectlr  ac- 
counted for.  Much  of  the  difficulty 
and  misapprehension  in  tracing  the 
connexion  of  the  sympathetic  or  asso- 
ciated morbid  states  have  arisen  from 
the  usual  modes  of  viewing  lai^e 
nervous  masses,  as  giving  origin  to  the 
nerves,  or  as  being  themselves  a  con- 
geries of  ganglia  of  a  peculiar  consti- 
tution. 

It  would  be  much  more  conformable 
with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  ner- 
vous system  through  the  various  erades 
of  animal  organisation,  and  with  the 
development  of  this  system  in  the 
more  perfect  animals,  if  the  nerves, 
and  especially  the  sensory  and  those  of 
organic  life,  or  ganglial  nerves,  were 
viewed  as  originating  in  the  several 
tissues  or  structures  themselves,  more 
particularly  in  the  cutaneous  and  mu- 
cous membranes  in  the  serous  and 
fibrous  tissues,  &c.  This  idea,  enter- 
tained and  published  by  me  many 
years  ago,  subsequent  observations 
and  reflections  have  tended  to  con- 
firm. 

Another  important  circumstance  is 
one  which  I  have  also  insisted  upon 
for  many  years,  which  was  formerly 
disbelieved,  but  is  now  fully  confirmed 
bv  recent  researches  —  namely,  that 
all  secreting  organs,  surfaces,  and 
parts,  are  supplied  with  organic  or 
ganglial  nerves.  The  modes  in 
which  the  viscera,  both  abdominal 
and  thoracic,  are  supplied,  are 
well  known — namely,  ^r<t,  by  fibres 
proceeding  from  numerous  ganglia 
and  plexuses,  or,  according  tathe  view 
just  stated,  by  fibrils  originating  in 
the  orranic  or  ganglial  corpuscles, 
which,  Dy  microscopic  aid,  have  been 
detected  not  only  in  the  softer  ganglia 
and  nerves  themselves,  but  also  through 


the  muscular  tissue,  the  skin,  the 
serous  and  the  mucous  surfaces  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  fibrils  originatiiu^ 
in  organic  or  ganglial  corpuscles,  and 
proceeding  cencripetally  to  form 
plexuses  or  ganglia  in  the  varioas 
abdominal,  thoracic,  and  pelvic  viscera. 
Hecondljfy  bv  the  orsanic  or  sanglial 
fibriles  interlacing  and  sarroQncung  th? 
coats  of  arteries.  As  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Winslow,  the  soft  or  gangiial 
nerves  were  traced  in  the  large  artmes, 
and  he  represented  them  as  forming  a 
net-work  around  these  arteries.  When 
in  Germany  and  other  j)arts  of  the 
Continent,  m  1816,  1817,  and  1819, 
this  subject  engaged  my  attention ;  and 
I  was  enabled,  by  the  inicroscopes  then 
in  use,  which  were  of  weak  power,  to 
trace  these  nerves  when  the  parts  had 
been  iliaeerated  for  a  short  time  in 
spirits  of  turpentine  or  spirits  of  wine, 
or  diluted  acetic  add,  to  trace  the 
ganglial  nerves  as  far  down  as  the 
lower  third  of  the  femoral  artery ;  and 
my  more  recent  researches  have  sheirn 
that  numerous  fibres  proceed  from  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  gangliated 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  thence, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  cord  itself; 
and,  on  the  other,  are  ramified,  along 
with  the  spinal  nerves,  to  the  extremi* 
ties.  When  they  reach  the  extremities, 
espNCcially  near  the  surface,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  several  joints,  and  even 
as  low  as  the  ankles  and  wrists,  they 
become  intimately  associated  with 
sensory  nerves,  forming,  with  them, 
small  or  minute  ganglia,  and  supply- 
ing with  minute  fibrils  the  synovial 
surfaces. 

I  have  stated  that  these  nerves  arp, 
near  the  cutaneous  surface,  intimately 
associated  with  the  sensitive  nerves, 
and  that  they  form  with  them,  near 
the  joints,  minute  ganglia.  The  obvious 
intentions  of  this  organisation  are-^ 
1st,  that  the  sensory  function  and  the 
ganglial  functions  should  be  associated ; 
and  2d,  that  the  vessels  furnishing  the 
secretion  to  the  synovial  surface  shall 
be  reinforced  by  organic  nervous 
energ;^,  for  the  promotion  of  synovial 
secretion.  The  communications  of  the 
ganglial  nerves  with  the  sensory  nerves 
and  spinal  cord,  —  the  numerous 
branches  proceeding  from  the  splanch- 
nic ganglia  to  the  sympathelics,  and 
thence  to  the  ganghonated  roots  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  to  the  cord  iUelf,— - 
explain  many  of  the  phenomena  re- 
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marked  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  diseases  of  the  spine,  spinal 
cord,  and  joints,  on  the  other.  When 
diseases  of  the  joint  go  on  so  as  to 
produce  disorganisation  of  the  parts, 
we  commonly  find  that  the  digestive 
organs  sympathise  more  or  less,  so  that 
loss  of  appetite,  and  even  vomiting, 
not  nnfrequently  supervene. 

I  have  elsewhere  contended  that  the 
nerves  supplying  the  synovial  and 
mucous  surmces  and  integuments 
should  be  viewed  as  ori^nating  in  the 
nervous  corpuscles  distributed  to  these 
parts,— or,  in  other  words,  that  deli- 
cate fibrils  arise  in,  and  are  connected 
with,  these  corpuscles,  coalesce  in  the 
extremities  with  the  sensitive  fibres, 
form  minute  ganglia  with  these  latter, 
and  run  thence,  or  rather  converge, 
towards  the  spino-cerebral  axis.  Thus, 
whilst  the  splanchnic  ^nd  sensitive 
nenes  may  be  viewed  as  arising  in,  or 
commencing  from,  the  nervous  cor- 
puscles already  noticed  as  existing  in 
the  several  surfaces,  viscera,  And  organs, 
and  as  interlacing  or  comnuinicating 
freely  with  each  other,  and  with  nerves 
of  motion,  as  well  as  supplying  the 
circulating  systems,  the  motor y  nep^ves 
proceed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
former  converge  towards  the  centre, 
communicating  with  the  encephalon 
and  nerves  of  sense ;  the  latter  diverge 
from  the  spinal  centre  to  the  periphery, 
also  communicating  with  the  orain, 
from  which  proceed  the  impulses  of 
volition  by  which  they  are  infiuenced. 
The  o7ie  class  is  acted  upon  by  mental 
impressions  or  volition ;  the  other^  by 
physical  causes  or  agents. 

The  nerves  may  thus  be  divided  into 
three  classes:  namely,  1st,  the  splanch- 
nic or  visceral,  or  those  of  digestion, 
assimilation,  circulation,  and  secretion; 
2dly,  those  of  general  and  special  sen- 
sation ;  and  ddly,  those  of  volition,  or 
muscular  action  or  motion. 

But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  character  of  the  communication 
between  these  orders  of  nerves,  inas- 
much as  such  communications  give 
rise  to  numerous  states  of  healthy  or 
morbid  action,  and  occasion,  mutually, 
various  affections  of  the  large  or  ner- 
vous centres.  The  connections  between 
the  organic  nerves  and  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion, have  not  been  investigated  till 
recently ;  and  even  now  not  so  fully  as 


is  required.  This,  however,  ^may  be 
remarked  generally,  that  the  organic 
or  gan glial  nerves  are  more  or  less 
connected  with  all  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion; and  where  the  connection  is 
formed,  or  where  the  nerves  approach 
each  other,  jou  generally  find  minute 
ganglia  existing. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion, 
viewing  the  brain  as  the  secreting  or- 
ffan,  as  it  were,  of  the  manifestations  of 
the  mind,  how  the  brain  itself  is  sup- 
plied with  organic  or  ganglial  nerves. 
We  know  that  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
the  carotids  and  other  arteries,  are  all 
surrounded  by  ganglial  or  soft  nerves ; 
still  this  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
these  nerves,  if  we  consider  the  ana- 
logy existing  between  this  organ  and 
the  other  organs  of  the  body — if  we 
view  the  brain  to  be  like  other  viscera ; 
inasmuch  as  we  find  in  other  viscera, 
that,  beside  the  ganglial  nerves  thus 
distributed  to  the  blood-vessels,  there 
are  also  special  ganglia,  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  further  supply  of  ner- 
vous energy  to  them.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  liver:  there  are,  besides  the 
organic  or  soft  nerves  supplying  the 
blood-vessels,  several  ganglia  and 
plexuses  supplying  the  structure  of  the 
viscus  itself.  Take  the  kidneys :  there 
are  also  specific  ganglia  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  certain  and  constant 
amount  of  nervous  ener^,  probably 
modified  in  kind,  or  suited  to  the  func- 
tions of  these  organs.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  manifesl  that  the  brain  enjoys 
a  similar  supply  of  ganglia  and  gan- 
glial nerves,  or  that  the  supply  of  tnese 
nerves  furnished  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood-vessels  is  at  all  sufficient 
for  the  several  functions  or  manifesta- 
tions of  the  brain,  viewing  these  func- 
tions as  in  some  way  connected  with  a 
supply  of  ganglia  and  of  ganglial  rami- 
fications, as  observed  in  respect  of  se- 
creting viscera  and  organs.  Hitherto 
the  sufficiency  of  the  supply  of  ganglial 
nerves  sent  to  the  brain  with  the  blood- 
vessels has  not  been  demonstrated,  and 
hardly  admitted;  and  special  sources 
of  such  supply  as  exist  in  connection 
with  other  viscera,  have  not  been  satis- 
factorily shown,  granting  that  the 
organic  nerves  supplying  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  brain  are  insufficient  for 
the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  this 
orsan. 

It  has  been  considered,  and  most 
probably  with  truth— indeed  I  have  on 
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sereral  occasions  contended— that  the 

gtuitary  and  the  pineal  bodies  are  in 
ct  organic  nervous  ganglia,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  communicating  branches  or 
ttrils  running  between  the  other  gan- 
fflia,  at  the.neck  and  about  the  base  of 
tne  skull  and  these  bodies.  But,  in 
opposition^  to  this  view,  it  has  been 
argued  that  they  are  different  from 
the  other  ganglia  in  the  body.  How- 
ever, as  all  the  ganglia  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  a  minute  special  confor- 
mation or  organization,  according  to 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
organ  which  they  supply,  and  as  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  so  may  the  ganglia  distributing 
their  prolongations  and  fibres  to  this 
organ  be  reasonably  considered  to  differ 
also  from  others.  These  bodies,  you  are 
aware,  are  connected  likewise  with  the 
soft  commissures  and  grey  substance 
of  the  brain.  In  fact,  these  bodies,  like 
ihe  ganglia,  as  well  as  the  grey  sub- 
stances of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
ivhich  are  the  active  portions  of  these 
organs,  abound  with  organic  nervous 
corpuscles ;  and  they  are  connected  by 
means  of  delicate  grey  fibrils  with  the 
plexuses  surrounding  the  arteries,  and 
with  the  ganglia  in  tne  head,  especially 
with  the  ganglia  ofRibes,  Cloquet,and 
Meckel.  The  difficulty  has  been  to 
trace  this  connection ;  and  unless  it  be 
admitted  that  these  bodies  are  in  fact 
ganglia,  devoted  to  the  office  of  sup- 
plying vital  energy  to  the  brain,  to 
enable  this  organ  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions, we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  functions.  These  bodies  are 
lodged  more  securely  than  other  por- 
tions from  danger;  they  are  placed 
near  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  si- 
tuations the  least  likely  to  suffer  from 
injury;  and  they  are  in  connection 
with  the  commissures  of  the  brain, 
where  it  is  believed  the  functions  of 
volition  connect  themselves  with  those 
of  perception  and  of  intellect. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
connections  of  the  gan glial  nerves  with 
the  brain  and  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  trace  the 
connection  of  the  ganglial  nerves  with 
the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  nerves. 
You  are  aware  that  the  spinal  nerves, 
especially  those  of  volition,  are  all 
white  and  tubular  nerves,  and  are  iiot 
provided  with  the  organic  nervous  cor- 
puscles seen  in  the  ganglia  and  their 


nerves ;  whilst  the  latter  are  soft,  grey, 
and  ramify  in  an  irregular  and  indeter- 
minate  manner  compared  with  the 
former.  Now  the  ganglia)  or  grey 
nerves,  as  already  stated,  may  be 
traced  from  the  sympathetics  into  the 
gangliated  roots  of  tne  spinal  nerves, 
and  fibrils  proceed  thence  to  the  cord 
itself,  whilst  others  mav  be  traced  in  an 
opposite  direction,  or  from  these  roots 
along  with  the  spinal  nerves  to  the 
extremities  and  surface  of  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand,  ramifications  of  the 
white  or  spinal  nerves  run  to  the  gan- 
glia of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  in 
some  situations,  especially  in  the  pelvis, 
may  be  traced  into  the  splanchnic 
ganglia.  Thus  there  are  communicat- 
ing  branches  of  grey  nerves  running 
from  the  ganglial  system  to  the  spiniu 
roots  and  cord ;  and  communicating 
branches  of  white  or  spinal  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  the  cora  to  the  sympa- 
thetic and  ganglia.  Thus  the  func- 
tions of  each  department  of  the  nervous 
system  are  mutually  aided;  and  im- 
pressions made  upon  one  part  of  either 
system  are  extended  in  a  more  or  less 
sensible  manner  to  other  parts. 

The  ganglia  placed  on  or  near  the 
pelvic  viscera  admit  of  the  clear  re- 
cognition not  only  of  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  splanchnic  ganglia, 
but  also  of  the  presence  of  white  nerves, 
which  either  terminate  in  them  or  pro- 
ceed through  them,  and  which  come  la 
jreater  numbers,  or  more  palpably, 
from  the  spinal  cord  to  them  than  to 
any  other  ganglia.  Thus  the  genera- 
tive and  urinary  organs  are  supplied 
not  only  with  ganglial  or  splancnnic 
nerves,  but  also  with  spinal  nerves,  a 
supply  of  nerves  from  both  nervous 
systems  being  necessary  to  the  due 
discharge  of  tnese  functions,— and  the 
supply  of  each  of  these  dififerent  sys- 
tems of  nerves  to  each  of  these  organs 
is  in  due  relation  to  the  functions  which 
each  discharges.  Thus,  also,  the  ge- 
nerative organs  are  supplied  not  only 
with  the  organic  nervous  influence,  but 
also  with  the  nervous  influence  gene- 
rated by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
And,  moreover,  the  special  ganglia 
devoted  to  these  organs  are  mutually 
connected,  by  means  of  communicating 
branches,  both  with  the  other  splanch- 
nic ganglia  and  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  direct- 
ing your  attention  to  the  commoniea* 
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tions  betweea  the  different  systeniB  of 
neires,  because  we  are  thereby  enabled 
to  explain  many  phenomena  which 
occur  in  the  course  of  disease.  It  may 
be,  therefore,  inferred,  in  brief,  that 
these  different  systems  of  nerves  com- 
municate mutually  by  means  of  branches 
going  from  one  to  the  other;  and  gene- 
rally ganglia  or  plexuses  are  formed  at 
or  near  the  points  of  communication. 
There  thus  arises  an  interchange  of  in- 
fluence^  tending  to  the  proper  discharge 
of  function ;.  and  mutual  sj^mpathy  is 
developed  when  an  impression  is  made 
on  any  one  part  of  the  circle  formed  by 
this  communication  and  organic  con- 
section*  the  effects  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  impression. 

It  is  imposbible  to  arrive  at  just  con- 
clusions as  to  the  sympathy  or  mutual 
dependence  of  parts,  without  reference 
to  the  vital  property  of  irritability^  and 
the  relations  of  this  property  with  the 
nervous  system.  I  need  not  inform 
yoa,  that  almost  up  to  the  present  day, 
especially  from  the  days  of  Haller,  that 
irritability  was  considered  as  a  function 
of  the  muscular  fibre^^as  a  vis  insita  in 
that  fibre,  and  not  dependent  upon  the 
nervous  system. 

Many  years  ago,  I  directed  particular 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  irrita- 
bility of  different  structures,  and  tried 
many  experiments,  especially  in  some 
d  the  lower  animals  y  and,  from  these 
experiments  and  observations,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  —  now  twenty- 
five  years  affo, — that  the  irritability 
of  fibrous  and  muscular  parts  depends 
upon  the  organic  nervous  system; 
and*  much  more  leccntly ,  this  doctrine 
was  advocated  bv  Dr.  Fletcher,  in  his 
works  on  physiology,  he  making  a  due 
aeknowleogment  to  me  as  having  origi- 
nated it. 

Iq  the  first  place,  all  irritable  fibres 
present,  when  under  the  microscope,  a 
more  or  less  abundant  supply  of  those 
corpuscles,  in  which  organic  nerves 
may  be  said  to  originate,  and,  in  fact, 
from  which  the  organic  fibres  have 
been  detected  by  the  microscope  to  take 
their  origin,  from  which  they  arise  or 
proceed,  and  with  which  they  abound. 
You  are  aware  that  the  involuntary 
muscles,  and  the  fibrous  membranes  of 
the  hdllaw  or  tubular  viscera,  are 
supplied  only  with  soft  nerves— have 
no  other  nerves  than  ganglial;  and 
tbat  they  possess  great  power  of  con- 


traction both  in  health  and  disease. 
This  power  may  be  traced,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  in  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  trachea  and  bronchi;  and,  if 
you  refer  to  the  comparative  anatomy 
of  these  parts,  especially  of  the  trachea 
in  some  of  the  higher  animals,  you  will 
find  a  singular  conformation  of  the 
cartilaginous  rings,  remarkably  well 
calculated  to  antagonise  the  contractile 
force  of  the  fibrous  structune  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  tube.  These 
rings  are,  indeed,  the  antagonists  of  the 
contractile  power  of  the  fibrous  struc- 
ture, preserving  at  the  same  time  a 
patent  state  of  these  tubes,  and  ad- 
mitting of  a  certain  degree  of  contrao- 
tion  when  this  structure  or  the  solt 
nerves  supplying  it  are  irritated.  This 
conformation  is  very  remarkable  in 
ruminating  animals, and  well  calculated 
to  prevent  the  tracheal  canal  from  being 
diminished  or  injuriously  pressed  upon 
during  deglutition  and  rumination. 

Although  involuntary  fibrous  struc- 
tures are  supplied  onl^  with  organic  or 
soft  nerves,  and  notwithstanding  that 
these  structures  receive  no  white  or 
voluntary  nerves,  nevertheless  they  are 
impressed  or  acted  upon  by  the  electro- 

filvanic  influence.  In  1820  and  1821, 
instituted  some  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  contractility  of  fibrous  memr 
branes ;  but  the  galvanic'  agency  did 
not  appear  to  produce  much  effect 
until  the  power  was  very  considerable. 
When,  however,  this  agent  is  applied 
to  the  nerves  of  motion  proceeding  to 
voluntary  muscles,  the  effect  is  very 
remarkable.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
voluntary  muscles  were  supplied  with 
voluntary  or  spinal  nerves  in  addition 
to  the  supply  of  soft  nerves  received  or 
possessed  by  all  fibrous  structures,  be- 
stowing thereby  upon  these  aoiuscles  a 
greater  power  of  contraction ;  the  power 
and  character  of  contraction  thus  va- 
rying with  the  nature  and  confornuk- 
tion  of  the  muscular  parts,  and  with 
the  nervous  centres  which  supply  these 
parts  with  nerves.  I  can  scarcely  fol- 
low the  subject  further,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  to  notice  other  topics  that  will 
take  up  the  greater  part  of  our  time ; 
but  you  will  find  it  fully  discussed  in 
my  notes  to  Richerand's  Elements  of 
Physiology,  and  in  the  articles  "  Irri- 
tation" and  **  Irritability,"  in  my  work 
on  Practical  Medicine.  I  have  there 
contended  that  irritability  depends  on 
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the  oi^ganic  organfirlial  nrnrous  system  ; 
and  tnat  it  is  exalted  in  the  voluntaiy 
muscles. 

[To  be  oontiuMd.] 


ON  THB 

USE  OF  THE  NITRATE  OF  SILVER 

IN  THE 

CURE  OF  ERYSIPELAS. 

By  John  Hiooimbottom,    F.R.C.S.E. 

Nottinfcbam. 

[Commanicated  by  the  Author.] 

I  HAVE  found  that  if  the  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver he  applied  early,  it  subdues  local 
inflammation  and  irritation,  if  we  em- 
ploy, at  the  same  time,  the  most  effi- 
cient means  for  regulating  the  diges- 
tive organs. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  practice, 
in  slight  cases  of  erysipelas,  I  used 
constitutional  remedies  alone,  hoping 
that  the  inflammation  would  have 
been  arrested;  but  having  been  so 
often  disappointed,  I  now  use  both 
local  and  constitutional  remedies  simul- 
taneously, and  especially  the  nitrate 
of  silver.  Even  in  mild  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas, in  which  I  did  not  apply  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  I  found  the  disease 
very  long  in  duration,  and  I  observed 
that  the  patients  had  sometimes  nu- 
merous small  abscesses,  requiring  the 
use  of  the  lancet,  which  might liave. 
been  prevented  alto^ther  by  the  early 
application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  objections  I  formerly  enter- 
tained to  the  very  early  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  were  the  pain  and 
inconvenience  attending  the  disco- 
louration of  the  part  on  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, which  remains  for  a  week  or 
more;  but  these  objections  are  trifling, 
compared  with  the  continued  severity 
of  the  disease,  if  permitted  to  run  its 
usual  course,  particularly,  on  the  head, 
in  which  there  is  also  great  danger  of 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  and  of  serous  efitision.  I 
have  found  that  when  the  inflammation 
has  been  subdued  by  an  early  use  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  constitutional 
svmptoms  were  immediately  relieved : 
the  constitutional  disturbance  is  di- 
rectly aggravated  by  the  least  increase 
of  local  inflammation,  and  in  a  few 
hours,  after  a  decided  application  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  inflammation 


is  arrested  and  gradually  subdued,  and 
with  it  the  constitutional  symptoms 
cease. 

Even  in  idiopathic  nr^sipelas,  there 
is  no  period  of  the  disease  when  I 
would  not  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
I  have  never  in  any  case  seenme« 
tastasis,  or  any  other  bad  efSeet,  from 
the  use  of  this  important  remedy. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  apply  th^ 
nitrate  of  silver  over  an  extensive  sur- 
face, as  in  erysipelas,  I  have  for  sooie 
years  used  the  concentrated  solution, 
in  the  manner  proposed  b^  Mr.  John 
Gooch,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  m  a  paper 
published  in  the  Lancet  of  September 
15th,  1832,  entitled  <<  Practical  Remarks 
on  Erysipelas,  as  it  appeared  on  board 
His  Majesty's  ship.  Prince  Repent" 
The  strength  of  the  solution  is  not 
given  in  this  paper ;  I  prescribe  it  in 
the  following  manner : — 


9>    Ar^nti  Nilraiis 
Acidi  Nitrici. 


3iv. 
gtt.  vj. 
Aqus  Distillatce  .    .    ^iv. 

In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  when  it  is 
spreading  on  the  forehead,  or  at  all  on 
the  scalp,  the  head  should  be  shaved 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  we 
may  trace  tne  extent  of  the  inflamma- 
tion on  the  scalp,  which  often  can 
only  be  detected  by  pain,  or  by  an 
oedema  being  felt  on  pressure  with 
the  finger.  The  affected  part  should 
be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
to  remove  any  oily  substance  from  the 
skin,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water, 
to  ivash  awav  any  particle  of  soap 
remaining.  The  concentrated  solution 
may  be  then  applied  several  times  on 
the  inflamed  part,  and  for  two  or  three 
inches  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  on 
the  healthy  skin.  It  requires  to  be 
applied  very  freely  all  over  the  scalp, 
where  it  scarcely  or  never  produces 
vesication. 

In  about  twelve  hours  it  will  be  seen 
if  the  solution  has  been  well  applied. 
If  any  inflamed  spot  be  unaffected  by 
it,  it  must  be  immediately  re-applied 
to  it.  Sometimes,  even  after  the  most 
decided  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  inflammation  may  spread, 
but  it  is  then  generally  much  less 
severe,  and  it  is  eventually  checked  by 
the  repeated  application  of  this  remedy. 
I  have,  in  some  cases  of  traumatic 
erysipelas,  found  the  inflammation  to 
spread  more  severely  and  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  idiopathic,  but  by  the  free 
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repeated  application  of  the  nitrate  of 
fluver,  it  has  at  length  been  subdued. 

The  following  cases  are  selected  to 
illustrate  this  mode  of  treatment : — 

Cass  I.  — -  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1844,  I  visited  Miss  A.,  20  years  of 
age,  of  very  delicate  constitution,  and 
of  a  strumous  diathesis.  She  had  been 
exposed  to  the  rain,  and  had  neglected 
to  change  her  damp  clothing.  She 
experienced  the  common  symptoms 
attending  a  cold,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  erysipelatous  inflammation  of 
the  right  side  of  the  cheek  and  nose. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  were  so 
slight,  and  the  pulse  so  little  accele- 
rated, that  I  wisned  to  avoid  the  ap- 
plication of  the nitrateof  silver,  thinking 
the  inflammation  might  be  subdued  by 
other  remedies.  I  directed  thirty  grains 
of  ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  and  in 
three  hours  after  its  operation  two 
pills,  containing  three  grains  of  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  and  eight  grains  of 
the  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
followed  oy  a  purgative  of  salts  and 
senna,  repeated  every  three  hours 
until  it  operated  freelv. 

7th.— Early  the  following  morning, 
although  the  emetic  and  purgative  had 
operated  satisfactorily,  she  was  la- 
bouring under  a  severe  attack  of  fever ; 
the  pulse  was  140,  and  the  erysipelas 
had  spread  considerably  on  her  face 
and  forehead,  and  slightly  on  her 
scalp.  I  opened  a  vein  in  the  arm, 
and  bled  her  in  the  semi-recumbent 
position,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
ounces,  when  she  became  faint.  Her 
head  being  shaved,  the  concentrated 
aoluticm  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
applied  upon  and  beyond  the  whole  of 
the  inflamed  surface,  and  also  around 
the  ears,  to  prevent  them  becoming  in- 
flamed.  I  applied  it  verv  freely  over 
one  half  of  trie  scalp,  tninking  this 
might  be  sufficient,  as  only  a  small 

rirtion  of  the  forehead  was  aflected. 
prescribed  two  grains  of  the  chloride 
of  mercury,  with  two  of  antimonial 
powder,  every  six  hours. 

There  appeared  no  increase  of  the 
inflammation  on  the  8th,  and  the  pulse 
was  120 ;  the  bowels  had  been  well 
moved. 

9th. — She  had  a  restless  feverish 
night,  attended  with  slight  delirium, 
the  pulse  being  120.  There  was  no 
increase  of  erysipelas  on  the  face,  but 


it  was  spreading  on  the  remaining  part 
of  the  scalp.  1  applied  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver  over  the  lemaining 
part  of  the  scalp.  Neither  of  the  ears 
were  in  the  least  affected.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  had  appa- 
rently formed  a  barrier,  over  which  the 
erysipelas  did  not  spread. 

On  the  10th  the  patient  was  in  every 
respect  improving. 

From  this  time  Miss  A.  recovered 
without  interruption. 

Case  II. — I  visited  Miss  B.  aged  30 
years,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
December,  1843.  She  had  been  indis- 
posed several  weeks.  There  were  con- 
siderable fever,  a  quick  pulse,  and  pain 
of  the  head,  and  she  had  a  patch  of 
erysipelas  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
nose,  and  a  little  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead.  I  prescribed  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  followed  by  a 
dose  of  chloride  of  mercury  and  conu 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  m  infusion  of 
senna. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the 
erysipelas  had  spread  all  over  the  face, 
and  as  high  as  the  forehead,  close  to  , 
the  scalp,  and  there  was  no  abatement 
of  the  constitutional  symptoms.  I  bled 
her  whilst  sitting  up  in  bed  until  she 
fainted,  and  directed  the  head  to  be 
shaved ;  and  I  then  applied  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrate  of  silver  all  over  the 
face,  and  one  half  of  the  scalp.  In  the 
evening  I  applied  the  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  over  the  remaining 
part  of  the  scalp.  Having  found  that 
one  ear  had  become  inflamed,  I  applied 
the  solution  both  upon  it  and  around 
the  other  ear  aflected. 

20th. — The  fever  was  considerably 
abated;  the  pulse  was  100.  From  this 
day  the  patient  was  convalescent. 

Case  III.— I  visited  Miss  C,  aged 
20  years,  on  the  14th  of  September, 
1844.  She  had  a  sense  of  coldness  and 
pain  of  the  limbs  the  day  before ;  she 
had  then  a  slight  degree  of  erysipelas 
on  the  left  side  of  the  nose,  cheek,  and 
upper  lip.  I  directed  an  emetic  and 
pill,  with  the  compound  colocynth 
powder  and  chloride  of  mercury,  fol- 
lowed by  an  active  dose  of  infusion  of 
senna  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

In  the  evening  I  found  tne  erysipelas 
increased  and  spreading  towards  the 
ear.    The  lower  eyelid  was  considera- 
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Uy  swollen^  but  the  erysipelafi  had  not 
leached  the  forehead;  pulse  100;  no 
pu&  of  tke  head.  I  applied  the  strong 
fiolution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  all  over 
the  inflamed  surface  and  the  surround- 
ing healthy  skin  for  several  inches, 
particularly  round  the  ear.  A  grain 
and  a  half  of  chloride  of  mercury,  with 
two  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  was 
given  every  six  hours,  and  a  saline 
effervescing  medicine  every  three 
hours. 

16th. —  The  application  had  been 
effectual,  and  there  was  no  increase  of 
the  erysipelas :  the  pulse  was  80. 

Case  IV. — ^Mr.  J.  S.,  aged  30  years, 
bad  slight  febrile  sycnptoms  on  the 
11th  of  December,  1843,  which  arose 
from  exposure  to  cold.  He  had  taken 
aperients  and  saline  medicines.  Two 
days  afterwards  there  was  a  patch  of 
erysipelatous  inflammation  on  tne  right 
side  of  the  face,  without  any  considera- 
ble increase  of  fever.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  was  well  applied  on  the  inflamed 
part,  and  on  the  surrounding  skin. 
There  was  no  further  extension  of 
erysipelas. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  two  last 
eases,  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  was 
promptly  applied,  before  the  erysipelas 
bad  produ^  severe  constitutional 
symptoms,  that  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease was  instantly  arrested,  and  that  the 
patients  speedily  recovered.  In  the  ease 

of  Miss  B ,  slthough  the  eiysipelas 

at  first  was  anffered  to  proceed,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the 
wKole  scalp  prevented  any  cerebral 
affection,  and  the  i)atient  was  con- 
▼alescent  in  a  short  time.  In  the  first 
case  related,  there  were  restlessness 
and  delirium  fifteen  hoars  alter  the 
'application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver; 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  scalp 
where  the  nitrate  of  silver  had  not 
been  applied  was  inflamed;  and,  on 
the  decided  application  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  on  the  whole  of  the  scalp,  the 
delirium  ceased.  From  these  cases,  as 
well  as  from  my  experience  of  many 
yrars,  I  conclude  that  the  speedy  ap- 
plication of  the  nitrate  of  silver  will 
arrest  the  progress  of  erysipelas^  and 
prevent  cerebral  mischieL  It  is  also 
of  gseat  practical  importance  to  subdue 
erysipelatous  inflammation  in  the  com^ 
mencement}  for  I  haveobservedy  when 


the  attacks  have  been  severe,  that  the 
patienta  afterwards  become  more  sub- 
ject to  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  general 
and  free  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
even  at  the  present  day,  appears  to 
arise  from  the  impression  on  the  minds 
of  many  surgeons  that  it  is  a  caustic— 
a  destructive  agents  If  they  conld  be 
divested  of  that  idea,  and  use  it  as 
freely  as  they  would  a  common  blister 
of  cantharidesy  their  fears  would  soon 
subside,  from  repeatedly  observing  the 
safety  of  the  application,  and  also  its 
beneficial  efiects.  In  my  own  practice 
I  haye  always  considered  it  a  safer 
remedy  than  cantharides,  as  it  may  be 
iq;>plied  freely  over  a  surface,  even 
where  very  active  inflammation  exists, 
or  where  there  is  an  extensive  surface 
denuded  of  its  cuticle.  This  remedy 
has  also  the  advantage  of  not  aflEecting 
the  bladder,  or  producing  strangury. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  not  a  caustic, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  subdues 
inflammation,  and  induces  resolution 
and  the  healing  process.  It  preserves, 
and  does  not  destroy,  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied.  If  we  compare  a  caustic, 
as  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  we  find  that  the  hydrate 
of  potassa  destroys  and  induces  a  slough 
and  the  ulcerative  process ;  but  if  we 
touch  a  part  with  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
the  eschar  remains  for  a  time,  and  then 
falls  off,  leaving  the  subsequent  parts 
healed* 

If  an  ulcerated  sur&ce  secreting  pus 
be  touched  by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
succeeding  oischarge  is  immediately 
converted  into  lymph:  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  on  the 
contrary,  to  induce  not  only  ulceration 
but  suppuration.  In  short,  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  have 
lonff  been  kept  unknown  to  us  by  the 
designation  or  lunar  caustic,  affording 
the  most  striking  instance  of  the  in^ 
fluence  of  a  term,  or  of  a  classification^ 
upon  the  human  mind.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  and  the  hydrate  of  potassa  (as 
indeed  all  caustics)  are  as  the  poles  to 
each  other:  the  first  preserves,  the 
second  destroys  ;  the  first  induces  cica»- 
trisation,  the  second  ulceration^ 

Nottingbam,  July  97, 1S47. 
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The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  ether  was  receiTed  having  now 
BDhsided,  and  a  species  of  reaction 
having  apparently  partially  socceeded, 
a  short  statement  of  the  results  of  up- 
wards of  100  cases  in  which  I  have 
employed  the  vapour  hefore  perform- 
ing various  surgical  operations,  may  be 
of  some  assistance  to  practical  men  in 
determining  upon  its  real  value,  and 
the  simplest  and  most  effectual  mode 
of  exhioition. 

The  operations  were — amputation  of 
arm,  I ;  amputation  of  parts  of  hand, 
4;  lithotrity,  1 ;  excision  of  tumors, 
4;  removal  of  polypi,  2;  of  inverted 
nails,  3 ;  of  necrosed  bone,  1 ;  opening 
and  emptying  ovarian  cyst,  1 ;  strabis- 
mus, 15 ;  incisions  for  various  purposes, 
as  dividing  fistulae,  opening  sinuses, 
&c.,  13;  extraction  ot  teeth,  59.  I 
also  applied  the  vapour  in  a  case  of 
hydrophobia,  and  in  one  of  suspected 
nalingering. 

Fjfec/*.— No  serious  iJl  effects  fol- 
lowed in  any  case.  In  only  one  was 
uneasiness  excited ;  this  was  a  little 
girl,  who  although  not  more  than  a 
minute  under  the  influence,  suffered 
from  vomiting  and  faintness  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  remained  for  eight  hours 
in  a  state  of  complete  intoxication. 
TTie  operation  being  only  that  for  the 
cure  of  strabismus  could  not  have  in- 
duced any  such  condition.  In  three 
delicate  women,  hysteric  laughing  and 
crying  followed,  but  never  lasted  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  One  young  lady 
appeared  to  be  in  a  profound  sleep  for 
four  hours,  but  on  recovery  said  she 
had  been  quite  sensible  of  every  thing 
that  had  occurred  during  all  this  time, 
although  she  was  quite  incapable  of 
nther  speaking  or  moving.  In  no 
male  was  any  ill  effect  observed.  The 
wounds  in  every  case  presented  a 
healthy  appearance,  and  the  processes 
of  granulation  and  cicatrization  were 
apparently  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
ewrization  of  the  parent.    In  9  cases 


the  inhalatioQ  was  diaeonteued  oq 
accouit  of  suflS)cative  feelings  or  con- 
vulsive motions  of  the  patient ;  in  52, 
the  persons  either  cried,  started,  or 
moaned  during  the  operation,  bat,  on 
recovery,  said  they  had  felt  no  pain, 
although  in  14  instances  they  were 
conscious  of  what  was  being  done; 
in  45,  the  sueeess  was  compute,  tfan 

Satients  giving  no  sign  of  sensibility 
nring  the  operation,  and  on  recovery 
appearing  qmte  ignorant  that  anything 
had  been  done.  The  sensations  do- 
scribed  by  different  persons  were  ex- 
tremely various ;  generally  there  was 
some  heat  in  the  mouth  and  difficulty 
of  breathing,  followed  by  vertigo  and 
conscious  loss  of  museuur  power  pre- 
ceding insensibility.  By  some,  plea- 
sant dreams,  indescribable  but  delight- 
ful sensations,  rapid  fiigfats  through 
the  air,  gorgeous  visions,  and  onearthly 
music,  were  described  in  glowing  lan- 
guage; by  a  few  others,  a  sense  of 
great  oppression,  resembling  night- 
mare, was  complained  of;  in  many 
others  as  total  a  temporary  suspension 
of  all  the  mental  faculties  and  cerebral 
functions  had  taken  place  as  in  the 
most  profound  sleep,  nothing  being 
remembered  after  the  few  first  inhala- 
tions, until  the  period  of  returning 
consciousness.  In  those  cases  where 
flushing  of  the  face,  tnrgescenee  of  the 
neck,  or  convalsive  motions,  led  to 
a  discontinuance  of  the  inhalation, 
nothing  more  than  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing was  complained  of. 

it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about 
the  cases;  that  of  hydrophobia  was 
detailed  in  the  Medical  G-azettb  of 
July  26th ;  the  amputation  of  the  arm 
was  in  a  delicate  Maltese  woman^. 
emaciated  by  long-standing  disease  of 
the  elbow-joint,  the  soft  parts  being 
so  far  implicated  that  excision  was  out 
of  the  question.  I  performed  the  cir- 
cular operation,  and  fancied  that  the 
muscular  retraction  was  less,  and  that 
of  the  arteries  greater  than  usual. 
The  woman  went  on  well,  but  suffered 
from  retention  of  urine  for  more  than 
a  fortnight.  She  was  walking  in  the 
streets,  however,  before  a  month  had 
elapsed  from  the  day  she  lost  her  amu 
The  case  of  lithocrity  was  one  in 
which  a  friend  attempted  to  break  a 
large  stone  in  a  very  irritable  bladder 
at  the  urgent  desire  of  a  patient  w1m> 
could  not  submit  to  lithotomy.  Insen- 
sibility followed  the   inhalation,  hnt 
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the  oontractiooB  of  the  bladder  upon 
the  stone  were  not  at  all  diminished, 
and  the  operator  was  obliged  to  desist. 
Slight  febrile  reaction  alone  succeeded. 
'  One  of  the  tumors  I  removed  from  the 
shoulder  of  a  very  corpulent  lady.    It 
weighed  ten  pounds,  and  was  rather 
closely  adherent.    The  excision  occu- 
pied fully  two  minutes,  and   during 
that  time  the  lady  said  afterwards  she 
had  seen  everything  I  did,  but  only 
felt  the  sort  of  dead  sensation   pro- 
duced   by   cuttinff  the   finger   naib. 
This    and   several    other    analogous 
cases  have  convinced  me   that,  con- 
trary to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Snow 
and  others,   in  many  persons  a  state 
of  insensibility  to  pain  precedes   the 
loss  of  consciousness, — that  the  faculty 
of  perception  remains  after  that  of 
tactile  sensibility  is  lost.    I  have  ob- 
served this  chiefly  in  plethoric  persons, 
and  in  those  accustomed  to  the  free 
use  of  wine  or  spirits.    In  some  such 
patienls,  when  I  feared  to  induce  the 
full  efiect  of  the  ether,  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact,  and  commenced 
the  operation  as  soon  as  the  conjunc- 
tivie  became  injected.    The  result  has 
scarcely  ever  disappointed  me. 

Mode  of  application. — In  69  cases  I 
employed  the  apparatus  of  Messrs. 
Robinson  and  Hooper ;  in  2,  that  of 
Mr.  Tracey ;  in  2,  one  procured  from 
M.  Charriere ;  and  in  33,  the  sponge. 
Of  the  73  cases  in  which  apparatus 
was  used,  success  was  complete  in  15, 
partial  in  49,  and  in  8  the  inhalation 
was  discontinued.  Of  the  33  cases  in 
which  the  sponge  was  used, success  was 
complete  in  29,  partial  in  .3,  and  in  1 
the  inhalation  was  discontinued.  Of 
5  cases  in  which  unpleasant  symptoms 
followed,  the  sponge  had  been  used  in 
3,  apparatus  in  2. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  after  a 
glance  at  these  results,  why  I  have 
latterly  abandoned  the  use  of  appara- 
tus, and  employ  the  sponge  alone. 
Indeed,  the  results  when  I  used  appa- 
ratus were  so  irregular  and  uncertain, 
and  the  difficulty  of  inducing  children 
to  inhale  was  so  great,  that  I  began  to 
doubt  the  general  utility  of  the  dis- 
covery. The  apparatus  of  Hooper  and 
Robinson  appeared  to  me  particularly 
defective ;  the  tube  was  so  small,  and 
such  obstruction  was  offered  bv  the 
sponges  to  the  current  of  air,  that  I 
became  convinced  that  some  of  the 
effects    observed   were   not   those  of 


etherisation,  but  of  partial  suffocation  t 
the  valves  were  apt  to  get  out  of  order; 
much  ether  was  w&^ted ;  the  glass  be- 
came cooled  by  evaporation,  causint^ 
an  irregular  supply  of  vapour,  and 
giving  a  less  amount  when  the  greatest 
was  required.  The  closure  of  the 
nostrils  also  caused  ^at  uneasiness. 
Some  of  these  objections  are  obviated 
in  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Tracety,  others 
in  that  of  M.  Charriere;  in  the  latter 
particularly,  as  the  mouth-piece  allows 
tree  inhalation  and  exhalation  by  the 
nostrils.  I  have  also  seen  a  fonr-celled 
instrument,  by  Weiss,  used,  but  it 
appeared  to  me  open  to  serious  ob- 
jections, and  produced  very  unpleasant 
efl^cts.  Dr.  Snow  seems  to  have  com- 
bined all  the  advantages  an  apparatus 
can  afford,  but  still,  I  thiuK,  as  a 
simple,  portable,  and  effective  means 
of  rapidly  inducing  insensibility,  the 
sponge  must  be  preferred  by  the  prac 
tical  surgeon. 

.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  fine 
sponge,  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the 
greater  part  of  the  face,  and  hollowed 
out  to  receive  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
It  should  be  at  least  two  inches  in 
thickness  to  ensure  a  sufficient  mixture 
of  ether  with  the  air  passing  through 
the  pores.  It  should  not  be  previously 
warmed  by  soneezing  in  warm  water, 
as,  in  the  tnree  cases  in  which  ill 
effects  followed  its  use  in  my  hands,  I 
had  warmed  the  sponge,  as  directed  by 
Dr.  Smith  of  Cheltenham,  and  the 
severity  of  their  effects  were  in  close 
relation  with  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  About  two  ounces  of  ether  are 
generally  required,  and  I  have  found 
common  rectified  ether,  well  shaken  up 
with  water  and  decanted  off  after  (he 
water  has  subsided,  answer  quite  as 
well  as  the  highly  rectified  washed 
ether  procured  from  Hooper.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  is  less  irritating  to  the  air- 
passages.  The  sponge  should  be  held 
about  an  inch  from  the  mouth  during 
the  first  five  or  six  inspirations,  and 
gradually  approached,  t  seldom  find 
that  more  than  a  minute  elapses  before 
complete  insensibility  is  produced,  and 
as  a  test  of  this  state  I  place  more 
confidence  in  the  contraction  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  than  in  any 
condition  of  the  pupils.  I  have 
scarcely  ever  observed  dilatation  of 
the  pupils  since  I  used  the  sponge^ 
and  believe  it  to  be  rather  the  result 
of  a  deficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the 
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langB,  than  any  special  effect  of  ether ; 
whue,  if  the  orbicularis  does  not  con- 
tract when  the  eyelida  are.  separated 
by  the  finger^  the  operation  may  be 
commeDced  with  perfect  confidence. 

With  regard  to  the  general  utility 
and  applicability  of  the  discovery,  I 
may  remark  that  I  have  often  ad- 
ministered the  ether,  and  operated  also 
without  professional  assistance,  and  in 
most  cases  have  commenced  aj^plying 
the  tube  or  sponge,  leaving  it  to  a 
friend  when  aI>out  to  use  3ie  knife. 
Many  persons,  both  professional  and 
non-professional,  after  observing  the 
effects  of  inhalation,  have  said  that 
they  would  rather  undergo  an  opera- 
tion themselves  than  inhale  ether,  but 
I  have  never  met  with  a  single  instance 
of  a  person  operated  on*  even  in  so 
small  an  affair  as  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  who  has  not  said  that  he  would 
never  in  future  submit  to  pain  from 
the  hand  of  a  surgeon  if  etner  could 
be  procured. 
Malta,  August  30th,  1847. 

OBTUKATOa  HERNIA. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Patho- 
logical Society,  Mr.  Hill  presented  a  sketch 
of  a  hernia  of  the  obttinitor  foramen,  and 
gave  the  following  description  of  the  case. 

An  nnmarried  female,  aged  72,  of  spare 
habit,  was  snddenly  seiwd  on  Friday^  18th 
of  February  last,  whilst  at  dinner,  with  a 
feeling  of  depression,  which  obliged  her  to 
lie  down.    She  did  not  then  complain  of 
much  pain,   but    gradually  became  worse 
nntil  the  following  Tuesday,  when  I  was  re- 
quested to  see  her. .  I  found  ber  suffering 
from    obstinate  constipation,  accompanied 
with  vomiting  and  great  depression.     She 
complained  also  of  tenderness  in  the  belly, 
lefared  to  the  right  iliac  region.    There 
was  no  fulness  in  either  groin,  nor  in  the 
leftlnmbar  region.    She  gradually  became 
worse;    the   vomited  matter  acquiring    a 
stereoraoeous  diaracter,  and  at  last  having  a 
black  colour.    She  died  on  Friday  the  25th. 
On  examination,  pott^moriem,  we  fbund 
the  small  intestines  much  distended,  and,  on 
tracing  them  downwards,  the  hand  was  di- 
rected to  the  right  obturator  foramen,  into 
which  a  small  knuckle  of  the  ileum  had  passed. 
The  portion  strangulated  did  not  comprise 
the  whole  calibre  of  the  gut,  but  the  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  its  contents  was 
complete.     The  intestine  above  this  part 
was  gangrenous,  and  burst  on  tiie  slightest 
pressure.     Below  the  constricted  portion, 
the   canal    was  quite  empty.— Prootnda/ 
Med,  and  Sur.  Journal, 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  SEPT.  24,  1847. 

Ode  readers  will  have  observed,  fVom 
an  announcement  in  our  last  number^ 
that  a  commission  has  been  appointed 
by  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
special  means  requisite  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  metropolis.  Among  the  Commis- 
sioners is  Mr.  £.  Chadwick,  who  is 
well  known  for  his  excellent  reports 
on  various  subjects  connected  with 
public  health  and  medical  police. 
From  intelligence  which  has  reached 
us,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
he  will  be  placed  by  Government  at 
the  head  of  the  new  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first 
results  of  Sanitary  legislation.  We 
know  no  one  better  fitted  for  sneh  an 
office. 

Judging   from    the   nature  of  i,he 
duties    assigned    to   the   new    Com- 
mission, it  would  appear  that  the  at- 
tempt to  legislate  for  the  sanitary  im- 
provement of  the  metropolis  during  the 
last  session  of  Parliament,  was  prema- 
ture.   We  certainly  were  not  prepared 
for  the  information  that  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament  had   been   contemplated  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  most  ex- 
tensive additions  to  the  drainage  and 
sewerage  of  this  vast  city,  before  the 
projectors  had   ascertained    that  the 
measure  was  practicable.    It  is  easy 
to  point  out  an  evil,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  suggest  a  remedy,  but  the 
full  extent  of  the  evil  must  be  known, 
in  order   that    a   remedy   should  be 
practically  available.     Had    the  act 
passed,  it  appears,  from  the  facts  which 
have  now  come  to  light,  that,  so  far 
as  the  metropolis   is  concerned,    the 
sewerage  clauses  could   not   possibly 
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have  been  carried  into  operation  with- 
out producing  in  some  districts  a 
greater  evil  than  that  which  they 
were  intended  to  remove.  Thus  it 
is  stated  that  some  of  the  Commis- 
^oners  of  Sewers  do  not  even  know 
what  extent  of  sewerage  exists  within 
their  districts;  nor  is  it  at  all  known 
what  proportion  of  houses  are  drained 
into  the  sewers  which  actually  exist ! 
The  proportion  of  houses  properly  sup- 
plied with  water  is  also  unknown  :  no 
inquiries  have  yet  been  instituted  into 
the  quality  and  sufficiency  of  the 
water  with  which  the  metropolis  is 
supplied ;  in  short,  the  main  elements 
for  permanent  and  beneficial  legisla- 
tion are  entirely  wanting.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  lately  published  in 
the  Times,  will  show  that  proper  house- 
drainage  cannot  be  enforced  until  there 
bafl  been  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  main  sewers. 

"The  Thames  is  the  common  re- 
ceptacle or  sewer,  of  the  metropolis. 
Whilst  the  tide  rises  the  refuse  is  run- 
ning  out  of  all  its  tributary  sewers, 
and  flows  up  the  river  until  all  egress 
is  stopped.  It  next  runs  down  the 
river  until  it  is  met  by  the  fresh  tide, 
and  is  thus  carried  backwards  and  for- 
wards within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 
The  injury  done  to  the  Thames  water 
is  established  by  the  fact  that,  although 
the  New  River  Company  always  have 
a  large  main  pipe  charged  with  it  (from 
Broken -wharf  into  Cheapside),  yet  they 
are  not  allowed  to  use  it  even  for  water- 
ing the  streets.  The  Southwark  Water- 
works Company  found  a  deposit  of  three 
inches  a  week  occasionally  in  their 
customers'  water-butts,  when  they  took 
their  supply  near  London  Bridge. 
They  now  take  their  supply  at  Batter- 
sea,  and  find  fifteen  inches  of  deposit  a 
year  in  their  reservoirs,  whereas  the 
Lea  water  forms  scarcely  any  deposit, 
being  almost  perfectly  limpid.  With 
the  exception  of  the  New  River  Com- 


pany and  the  East  London  Waterworks^ 
the  metropolis  is  supplied  widi  Thames 
water,  and  it  is  therefore  a  most  im- 
portant question  whether  the  refuse 
passing  into  it,  is  injurious  or  not.  Now 
the  quantity  of  drainage  water  annually 
running  into  the  Thames  is  estimated 
at  100,000,000  tons.  In  one  sewer, 
where  the  run  of  water  is  always  suf- 
ficient to  keep  it  clear  from  deposit, 
the  proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable 
decomposed  matter,  and  silt  from  roads, 
has  been  found  to  be  one  part  in  80,  in 
another  main  sewer  one  in  66.  At  this 
rate  there  is  from  1,250,000  to  1,500,000 
tons  of  solid  refuse  polluting  the 
Thames  every  year,  and  this  from  the 
present  extent  of  drainage,  and  not- 
withstanding the  most  injurious  reten- 
tion in  cesspools ! 

The  very   general  want   of  house- 
drainage   cannot  be  continued  much 
longer,. now  that  attention  is  so  fre- 
quently directed  to  the  subject  by  the 
lamentable   cases  of  fever  and  death 
firom   noxious   effluvia.    But  a  drain 
communicating    with    a   sewer   at   a 
higher  level,  is  an  apt  illustration  of 
our  drainage   for  more  than  lialf  the 
24  hour8,---all  the  sewers  being  closed 
by  the  rising  of  the  tide.    Many  parts 
of  the  metropolis  are  under  high- water 
mark,  or  only  a  few  feet  above  it.    A 
sewer   has  to  be  constructed  ten   or 
twelve  feet  under-ground,  and  is  coxi- 
sequently   so  many    feet  lower  thui 
the  Thames  at  high  water;  and  the 
drainage  is   impeded,    or   altogether 
stopped,  whilst  the  water  in  the  Thames 
rises  and  fklls  to  that  extent.    It  is, 
therefore,     very    evident   that   it    is 
neither  safe  to  convey  all  the  fever- 
generating   refuse  into    the  Thames, 
nor  is  its  level  adapted  for  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  refuse  from  the  metropolis. 
When  the  contents  of  the  sewers  are 
in  a  stagnant  state,  a  deposit  is  formed, 
and  when  afterwards  a  south    wind 
blows   into  them  at   low  water,  the 
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aaell  wudog  from  the  drains  is  most 
mtoleiabie,  especially  if  passing  into 
a  house  which  ia  shut  up  for  the 
night*  A  medical  man,  who  has  an 
extensive  parochial  practice,  has  said 
▼ery  truly,  *How  the  sewers  can 
benefit  the  health  of  the  poor  Hving 
in  courts  and  alleys,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.'  '  If  every  tenement  is 
to  have  a  communication  with  the 
sewcrsy  you  will  create  a  greater  nui* 
aance;  and  the  house  will  be  more  un- 
healthy than  at  present,  arising  from 
the  smell  of  the  seweri  Dr.  Rigby 
has  given  evidence  that  these  noxious 
effluvia  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  dwellinga  of  the  working  classes, 
but  they  exist  also  in  wealthy  districts, 
and  even  in  some  of  the  newly-built 
houses  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  present  sewers,  when  con- 
structed, weie  not  intended  for  the 
xemoval  of  heavy  refuse  ^  as  water- 
closets  .were  only  introduced  during 
the  present  century.  There  is  to  thia 
day  by  no  means  a  general  connexion 
between  the  latter  and  the  sewers  : 
cur  house-drainage  is  notoriously  d^ 
fiective,  and  yet  the  refuse  which  does 
pass  into  the  sewers,  is  with  difficulty 
removed.  Man-holes,  or  side-entrances 
to  sewers,  are  now  found  in  localities 
where  they  were  not  previously  needed, 
and  dashing  apparatuses  are  used  to 
wash  them  out.  In  one  locality,  men 
were  lately  occupied  for  about  a  month 
in  taking  out  a  black  deposit  which 
had  there  accumulated.  It  is  begin- 
iring  to  be  admitted  that  the  existing 
state  of  sewers,  is  the  latent  cause  of 
much  disease  and  death, — *  a  great  deal 
of  active  disease,  which  creeps  on 
gradually  and  insidiously,  may  be  traced 
to  this  cause.' 

The  nutifficient  capacity  of  the 
aewers  themselves,  closed  for  so  many 
hours,  forms  also  a  serious  obstacle  to 
extended  drainage.  For  example,  at 
present  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  fills 


the  lower  parts  of  Holloway  with  s»* 
veral  feet  of  water  in  the  areas  of  the 
houses.  When  a  sewer  is  constructed, 
this  water,  with  the  hoase-diainage  and 
refuse  which  may  have  accumulated, 
will  swell  the  floods  which  occasionally 
come  down  so  suddenly  and  powerfully 
as  to  overcharge  and  endanger  the  ei^ 
sewers,  even  with  the  present  amouiC 
of  drainage.  Thus  we  find « the  Bishop^ 
gate  Street  sewer  at  times  overcharged 
and  pouring  back  the  upland  waters/ 
The  Walbrook  sewer  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  cause  in  1821,  and  even 
the  Fleet-sewer  has  been  often  sur- 
charged." 

With  such  a  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  metropdis,  in  respect  to  one 
of  the  moat  important  branches  of 
sanitary  legislation,  it  is  at  least  satis* 
factory  to  know,  that,  by  issuing  a 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
of  the  evil,  and  the  practicable  means 
for  removing  it,  the  Government  has 
taken  the  only  course  which  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  successful  results. 
It  is,  we  think,  suffieiently  evident, 
from  the  facts  above  mentiotted,  that 
something  more  is  needed  than  con* 
veying  the  refuse  into  the  present 
sewers,  in  c»der  that  it  may  be  dia* 
charged  into  the  Thames. 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  at  various  times 
to  annoonce  the  singular  aspects  under 
which  "medical  responsibility"  pie* 
sents  itself  on  the  Continent ;  but  the 
following  instance  differs,  we  bdievei 
from  any  hitherto  recorded :— About 
two  years  since,  a  Dr.  Li^gard,  of 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  was  requested  to 
give  his  services  as  accoucheur  to  a 
young  female  at  her  delivery.  The 
next  day  he  signed  at  the  Registrar's 
Office  the  usual  certificate  of  the  birth 
of  the  child,  and  stated  that  its  parents 
were  unknown,  the  child  being  illegiti* 
mate.  In  company  with  a  M.  Qoatre* 
veaux,  and  at   the  request  of  the 
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mother,  he  selected  a  nnne  for  the 
child  at  a  fixed  amoont  of  wages.  For 
a  certain  period  the  wages  were  duly 
paidy  in  some  instances  by  Dr.  Li^gard, 
and  on  other  occasions  by  M.  Qiiatre- 
veauzy  who,  we  presame,  was  the 
father  of  the  child. 

Several  months'  wages  were  allowed 
to  fidl  into  arrear,  and  the  norse  sued 
the  accoucheur  and  M.  Quatreveauz. 
They  were  condemned  to  pay  jointly 
the  fall  amount  claimed^l35  francs, 
Qoatreveauz  bdng  insolvent,  the  local 
Judge  decided  that  Dr.  Li^rd  must 
pay  the  whole  amount.  The  doctor 
appealed  agninst  this  decision,  with 
the  unfortunate  result  that  the  judg- 
ment as  to  damages  was  not  only  con- 
firmed, but  he  was  also  condemned  in 
all  the  costs  of  the  proceedings.  The 
Court  considered  that  Dr.  Li^gard  had 
allowed  his  feelings  to  render  a  slight 
aervice  to  his  patient,  to  carry  him  too 
far,  and  that  he  was  therefore  justly 
responsible  to  the  nurse  I 

We  cannot  quarrdwlth  the  decision: 
the  act  was  altogether  extra-profes- 
sional, and  wholly  unconnected  with 
Dr.  Li6gard's  duties  as  accoucheur. 
We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
same  decision  would  have  been  made 
by  our  own  Courts ;  and  we  therefore 
think  it  worth  while  to  put  this  case  on 
record,  as  a  warning  to  those  accou- 
cheurs who  are  disposed,  to  do  what 
may  appear  very  trivial,  but  which 
may  in  some  instances  turn  out  to  be 
very  responsible,  acts  of  kindness  for 
their  patients. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  medical 
practitioners  are  adopting  a  very  e^c- 
tual  plan  of  preventing  the  evils  which 
are  likely  to  result  to  the  health  of  the 
metropolis,  from  the  accumulation  of 
the  putrescent  remains  of  the  dead  in 
confined  localities.  A  case  has  been 
recently  investigated  at  one  of  our 
police-courts,,  the  details  of  which  are 


sufficiently  revolting;  they  show  that 
there  is  a  strong  anti-sanitary  party, 
who  are  disposed  to  throw  every  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  those  who  seek  to 
improve  the  public  health. 

Mr.  J.  Friskin,  of  John  Street,  Bed- 
ford Row,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Elim 
Chapel,  in  Fetter  Lane,  appeared  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  the  City,  made 
under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Act,  for  sufiering  an  accumu- 
lation of  offensive  or  noxious  matter  to 
remain  on  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  a 
buildiug  upon  It  used  as  a  chapel.  The 
joint  certificate  of  Dr.  Farquhar  and 
Mr.  G.  A.  Walker,  a  surgeon,  that  the 
chapel  was  in  a  filthv  and  unwhole- 
some state,  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  ijersons  frequenting  it,  and  to 
occupiers  of  houses  adjacent,  was  put 
in. 

The  clerk  to  the  solicitor  of  the  com- 
missioners stated  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  and  said  he  should  call  two 
medical  gentlemen  who  had  signed  the 
certificate,  to  show  the  necessity  for 
the  prompt  interference  of  the.  magia- 
trates. 

Dr.  Farquhar,  of  Drury  Lane,  was 
examined.— -He  had  visited  the  chapel 
twice.  On  the  first  visit,  on  the  2d 
inst.,  he  descended  into  the  vault,  and 
saw  two  or  three  heaos  of  broken  up 
coffin  wood,  saturated  with  the  fluid 
matter  which  had  flowed  from  decom- 
posed human  bodies.  He  perceived 
the  stench  from  them  in  the  chapel 
above.  A  carpenter  who  was  with 
him  opened  one  coffin,  and  found  in  it 
what  appeared  to  be  portipns  of  three 
human  bodies.  One  was  a  portion  of 
a  woman;  but  the  effluvium  was  so 
overpowering,  that  he  turned  away 
without  minutely  inspecting  the  parts. 
They  appeared  to  be  portions  of  bodies 
that  had  been  cut  up. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  the  ma- 
gistrate, the  doctor  said  he  could  not 
ascertain  the  number  of  coffins.  There 
was  a  door  in  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
which  admitted  the  visitor  by  a  cellar^ 
each  side  of  which  measured  about  40 
feet.  The  coffins  were  piled  up  six 
deep,  without  any  earth  between  or 
over  them.  The  depth  of  the  cellar 
was  12  feet  in  some  parts,  and  reduced 
by  the  piles  of  coffins  to  four  feet  in 
others.    On  the  second  visit  he  found 
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m  coaling  of  earth  had  been  laid  over 
the  coffins,  and  there  was  no  smell. 
There  was  a  vault  full  of  refuse  bones, 
&C.,  opening  into  one  side  of  the  cel- 
lar, from  which  a  very  noxious  efflu- 
viom  came. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Friskin.— 
Could  not  say  there  were  not  three 
feet  of  earth  now  laid  over  the  coffin. 
They  did  not  unscrew  the  coffin  thev 
opened,  but  the  lid  was  unfastened, 
and  to  the  best  of  his  belief  there 
were  portions  of  three  bodies  in  the 
coffin.  Heard  the  trustees  promise 
Sir  James  Duke  to  build  up  the  en- 
trance to  the  side  vault.  Did  not 
observe  the  date  of  the  coffin  he  had 
spoken  of. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  St.  James's-place, 
Westminster,  surgeon,  described  the 
vault  and  its  contents  in  much  the 
same  manner.  He  found  a  heap  had 
been  recently  shifted  from  one  side  to 
the  other  of  the  cellar,  and  a  terrible 
stench  had  arisen  from  disturbing  the 
mass.  Thousands  appeared  to  nave 
been  buried  in  a  place  adapted  only 
for  hundreds.  The  abatement  of  the 
effluvium  was  not  proof  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  danger.  When  the 
effluvium  was  slight,  the  nose  imme- 
diately became  accustomed  to  it,  and 
failed  to  distinguish  it  after  the  first 
moment.  The  existence  of  the  mass 
he  saw  was  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  it  could  not  be 
disturbed  without  increasing  the  danger. 
If  man  poisoned  the  air  he  breathed, 
he  must  pay  the  penalty. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hooper  asked  Mr. 
Friskin  when  the  vault  was  last  used 
as  a  place  of  interment  ? 

Mr.  Friskin  said,  at  least  three  years 
and  a  half  ago.  The  trustees,  when 
they  took  the  chapel,  had  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  lease,  that  the  rela- 
tives of  persons  interred  there  should 
not  have  a  right  of  burial  there.  They 
had  lately  removed  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  vault  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  and  the  effect  of  this  had 
been  exaggerated  very  much.  The 
nuisance  was  now  abated,  and  the 
chapel  being  private  property,  no  one 
had  a  right  to  intrude  or  interfere 
with  it.  They  had  employed  Mr, 
Fowler,  a  builder,  to  do  what  was 
necessary,  though  in  fact  the  place 
could  not  longer  be  deemed  a  nui- 
sance. 

The  magistrates  said,  if  the  trustees 


disputed  their  autliorityt  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  justices  to  assert  it,  and 
protect  the  public  health.  They  should 
insist  on  the  best  remedy  being  im- 
mediately appUed  b^  the  Commit- 
sioners  of  Sewers,  if  the  defendants 
did  not  choose  to  obey  the  order  that 
would  be  made. 

An  order  was  accordingly  made 
for  the  immediate  abatement  of  the 
nuisance. 

Wherever  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
are  thus  accumulated  in  a  confined 
space,  the  medical  practitioners  of  the 
neighbourhood  should  examine  the 
locality,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
nuisance  cannot'  be  abated  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act. 


ilebictois. 

A  Guide  to    the   Use    of  the  Buxton 
Waters.    By  William  Henbt  Ro- 
bertson, TUL.T).,  Physician   to  the 
Buxton  Bath  Charity.    Fourth  £dk 
tion,  revised.  12mo.  pp.  32.  London : 
Churchill;    and    Moore,     Buxton. 
1847. 
Dr.  Robertson's  pamphlet  contains 
a  brief  but  judicious  statement  of  the 
properties  of  the  Buxton  waters,  and 
of  the  classes  of  disease  in  which  their 
use  is  advisable  or  otherwise.     The 
details  are  of  a  very  plain  and  circum- 
stantial   character,  being   apparently 
written  to  meet  the  comprehensions 
of  non-professional  readers.    The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  fair  examples  of 
the  author's  mode  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject 

**  Persons  in  health  should  not  either 
btthe  repeatedly  in  these  waters,  nor  drink 
thea.  Supposing  the  stomach  and  bowels 
to  be  in  good  order,  or  that  ca^  is  taken  by 
some  fitting  medicine  to  put  them  into  good 
order  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  there  is 
no  lurking  ailment  that  would  be  a  just  and 
sufficient  prohibition,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  an  occasional  bath  should  not  be  taken 
-^say  one  or  even  two  baths  a  week,  for 
the  purposes  of  deanlioesa  and  comfort; 
but  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  in  no 
case  is  it  rigbt,  or  even  prudent,  that  healthy 
persons  shoold  use  these  baths  oftener ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  that  it  might  be  unwise, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  remain  in  the 
water  longer  than  three  or  four  minutss* 
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•  *  m  It  winbe-nidentoocUthat, 
under  doubtftil  circmnitaiioeB,  the  warm 
hatha  can  be  need  much  more  prodeotlj 
than  the  natoral  btths ;  and  that  it  ii  only 
in  me  caiei,  and  nerer  when  proper  care  k 
taken,  that  a  angle  bath,  or  anythiof  bat  n 
conrae  of  indt  baths,  ean  be  fanrtfiil  to  the 
really  healthy.  As  to  the  drinking  of  the 
waters,  it  may  be  said  emphatioally  that  they 
■boold  not  be  used,  exoept  by  those  invaUdB 
whose  cases  require  them."    (pp.  24-5). 

We  apprehend  that  the  above  cau- 
tion must  be  snfficient  to  keep  the 
vhole  of  the  healthy  portion  of  the 
Boston  TiBitora  UMy  oat  of  (mineral) 
hot  water  duiinjg  their  residenee  in 
that  locality.  The  pleasure  of  testine 
the  powers  of  a  meaicated  bath  would 
be  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  preparatory  aperient  eonrse  and 
stethoscopic  examination. 

"  General  debility,  the  conseqnenoe  of 
febrile  attacks,  whether  rheumatic  or  not; 
local  weakness  of  the  spinal  column,  the 
joints,  or  the  mucous  membranes  and  pas- 
sages; muscular,  synovial,  and  periosteal 
iheamatism,  if  not  in  an  acute  stage ;  gout, 
espedaUy  perhaps  ehronie  gont,  or  the 
«Bquelc  of  move  active  or  acute  gout, — are 
all  casea  for  the  oae  of  the  Buxton  bstths. 
Dyspepsia  in  many  of  its  forma,  and  espe- 
cially when  dependent  on,  or  largely  mixed 
np  with,  general  feebleness  and  relaxation  ; 
neuralgia,  and  more  especially  when  par- 
taking most  of  rheumatic  character ;  some 
cases  of  paralysis,  especially  such  as  may  be 
ascribed  to  cold,  or  to  spinal  affections,  or 
are  of  long  standing, — are  all  cases  for  a 
trial  of  the  baths,  or  the  waten  internally, 
or  both.  *  Cases  of  general  debility,  conse- 
quent on  the  decline  of  life,  or  on  havmg 
UTed  hard,  and  expended  unwisely  the 
nenrous  energies,  either  by  intemperanee  or 
debauchery,  or  sedentary  occupations  and 
over-working  the  mind, — ara  those  in  which 
these  watere  otlen  do  much  good,  and  in 
which  they  deserve  to  be  tried.  In  cases  of 
irregularity  or  relaxation  of  the  female  eon^ 
atitution,  their  effect  is  very  often  marked 
jmd  rapid,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  has  even  of  late  yean  become.  To 
this  sufficiently  long  list  must  be  added 
many  of  the  milder  forms  of  scrofula,  to 
which,  indeed,  some  of  the  above  may  be 
often  referred,  and  which  are  often  mate- 
lially  benefited  by  the  use  of  these  waters." 
(p.  27). 

We  think  that  Dr.  Bobertson's 
Damphlet  may,  without  much  danger, 
lie  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  patients 
▼181  tin  g  Buxton  who  insist  upon  the 
▼ery  prevalent  modem  doctrine  that 
4be  fdck  person  is  the  best  jodge  of  the 


treatment  whicA  shonld  be  adopted  m 
his  own  case.  It  may  also  be  raad 
with  some  advantage  by  the  pntfios- 


sion. 

A  Synopris  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Human  Ear.  By  William  Harvet, 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Dispensary 
for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  &c.  London : 
Churchill. 
It  speaks  well  for  the  advancement  of 
a  science  towards  ^ts  completion,  when 
its  leading  facts  are  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  a  tabular  form  and  presented 
to  the  inquirer  upon  a  single  sheet; 
and  the  power  of  thus  systematising  a 
great  variety  of  complicated  facts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  any  por- 
tion of  the  detail  to  be  comprehended 
at  a  single  glance,  indicates  the  pos- 
session of  no  ordinarv  mastery  over 
the  subject  This  task  certainly  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  effected  with 
remarkable  success  by  Mr.  Harvey  in 
his  tabular  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Ear  now  before  us,  in  which  we 
find  presented  on  a  single  sheet  a  noso- 
logical classification  of  the  difiecent 
maladies  to  which  the  organ  of  hearing 
in  the  human  subject  is  liable,  toge- 
ther with  a  useful  (though  necessanly 
extremely  brieO  outline  of  their  sj^mp- 
toms,  causes,  and  treatment.  It  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  imagined  that  any 
thing  approaching  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  a  subject  so  complicated 
and  so  important  as  this  can  be  acquired 
by  the  study  of  a  mere  tabular  synopsis; 
but  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that,  as 
an  introduction  to  the  practical  study 
of  this  subject,  or  as  a  means  of  refresh- 
ing the  memories  of  those  who  have 
long  since  acauired  some  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  Mr.  Harvey's  table  will  be 
found  of  great  and  sterling  utility.  We 
regret  to  see  that  it  contains  some 
gross  typographical  errors — blemishes 
which  become  especially  salient  in  a 
publication  of  this  description. 


ittcblcal  SrialK  anb  Inqusiitit. 


[Thb  following  trial,  which  took  place  at 
the  Liverpool  Lent  Assises  for  184  7 » will  be 
foand  of  great  interest  in  a  medico-legal 
view.  The  subjoined  authentic  report  was 
forwarded  to  us  by  one  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown.  It  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  type ;  but  we  have  pur- 
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posdy  ddajed  its  iosertioit  «&til  an  analyiU 
of  the  soil  of  the  churchyard  in  which  the 
•deceased  was  bnried,  had  been  made.  We 
lunre  now  Mr.  Watooa's  nport  «&  the  ehe- 
micBt  oouposttion  of  the  earth  taken  from 
near  the  grave  of  the  deceased.  We  shall 
insert  this,  with  aoiae  general  remarks  on 
the  case,  in  onr  next  non^er.  It  is,  we 
hdiere,  the  onlj  instance  which  has  yet 
oocarred  in  England,  of  medical  evidence 
nspecting  the  presence  of  aneaie  in  an 
aalmmed  body  having  been  set  aside  on  the 
sumunption  that  the  arsenic  had  been  washed 
into  it  from  the  earth  awrowidmg  the 
coffin!  J 

LIVERPOOL.— CROWN  COURT. 
(Before  Babon  Ai.bs«80N.) 

TRIAL  FOR  MURDER  BT  POIBOSINO  WITH 
ARSBNIC — AIXBOBD  INFILTRATION  OF 
ARSBNIC  INTO  TRB  DBAD  BODY  FROM 
THE  BARTH  AROUND  THE  COFFIN-— 
ACaUITTAL  OF  THE  PRISONER. 

Elizabeth  Johmbon^  aged  33,  who  was 
attired  in  widow's  weeds»  and  was  accom- 
mooted  with  a  seat  in  the  dock,  was  in- 
cited for  the  wilfrd  murder  of  Williaok 
Hebrjr  Johnson,  on  the  27th  of  November 
Isat,  at  BartoB-upon-Irwell,  by  administer- 
iag  arsenic  to  hiou 

Messrs.  Hulton,  Momc,  and  Pollock, 
spfMarcd  fer  the  proseeittion»  and  Mr.  Ser- 
geant WiLKiHS  and  Mr.  OvBRaNo  ibr  the 


Mr.  HuLToar  stated  the  kadmg  fttoto  of 
the  case  on  the  part  ef  the  Grown,  and  p0o- 
caaded  to  call  evideBce  to  aabstantiate  the 


Several  witnesses  wese  eaUad,  who  pnved 
that  up  to  the  Fkiday  before  deceased's  death 
Tarn  waa  in  bi&  nana!  healtlK 

Martha  Livcsegr  said : — I  Uve  at  Barton 
Bridge  with  my  mother,  who  keeps  a  riiop 
tiieie,  and  sells  drugs.  I  have  know&  the 
]irieoBer  for  about  &  year ;  I  recoUeet  her 
ceming  to  the  shop  in  November  last;  it 
waa  OB  Friday,  the  27th  of  November ;  she 
aaked  lor  three  pennyworth  of  arsenm.  She 
«id  it  was  fbr  rats  which  were  in  R  gutter 
near  her  house,  and  said  that  she  intended 
to  put  the  peisoik  into  the  gutter.  I  asked 
her  if  there  were  any  children  in  the  hovse, 
tnd  she  said  theae  were  not.  I  served  her 
with  the  arecnac,  vdiish  she  took  away  with 
her.  I  teeoDect  beiag  at  the  poliee  office 
at  Croft's  Bank  on  the  4th  of  JaBBory  last ; 
Eonrestar  the  polSeemaR  waa  there;  I  saw 
fafam  with  the  prisoner  at  hie  house ;  she 
went  up  stairs  with  Mrs.  Forrester ;  when 
lAe  caase  down  agaia,  Forreater  asked  bsr  if 
stekBeiraBe;  she  said  she  had  no  recoBee- 
tim  of  Bie  ;  I  said  it  was  strange  she  did 
not  know  me,  so  often  as  she  had  bean  at 


our  shop  ;  she  said  she  did  not  know  me^ 
and  had  never  been  in  the  shop ;  I  said  she 
had  been  there  frequently.  I  told  her  she 
\  had  been  there  for  arsenic ;  she  said  I  wa» 
quite  mistaken,  she  had  never  been  in  the 
shop  ibr  that ;  I  told  her  she  had,  but  gha 
still  denied  it. 

Sarah  Hardman  corroborated  the  evidence 
of  the  last  witness,  having  been  present  what 
the  prisoner  bought  the  arsenic.  She  added^ 
I  saw  the  prisoner  tiie  sasse  forenoon,  after* 
wards,    in    Ecdes    Lane,    going    towards 

Jane  Braddiaw. — My  ftither  keepa  the 
Trafibrd  Arms  at  Barton  Bridge*  I  know 
the  prisoner.  I  saw  her  on  the  27th  of 
November,  when  she  came  and  called  for  a 
glass  of  gin-and-water.  I  saw  her  go  mta 
Mrs.  livesey's  shop. 

John  Whitehead. — I  knew  die  deceased, 
Johnson.  I  lodged  with  them  for  a  few 
weeks.  I  left  home  on  the  24tb  of  Novem- 
ber, and  returned  on  the  28th.  I  eaw  Mrs.. 
Johnson  when  I  returned;  she  said  her 
hnsbaad  was  very  poorly,  and  that  ha 
was  taken  ill  on  the  Friday  evening.  He 
had  vomited  very  much.  I  asked  her  if  she 
had  sent  for  any  assistance.  She  said  she 
had  not,  but  had  sent  for  some  staff  for  him 
from  Mr.  Hepworth's,  the  surgeon.  I  saw 
Johnson  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  his  bed  ;. 
he  appeared  to  be  very  poorly,  though  he 
did  not  complain  much ;  he  had  been  vofldt- 
ing;  Mrs.  Johnson  removed  the  utensil, 
and  f  did  not  observe  it.  I  saw  him  again 
two  or  three  times  on  the  Monday ;  he  waa 
then  very  ill.  I  saw  him  again  on  Tuesday, 
and  he  was  still  in  the  same  state.  Mrs*. 
Molt  was  from  home,  but  returned  on  Toes-  . 
day  evening.  I  saw  Johnaon  agun  aa 
Wednesday  evening ;  he  was  very  ill  indeed. 
Mrs.  Johnson  ssked  me  to  go  up  stairs  and 
read  fbr  him.  I  went,  and  wUIe  I  was 
reading  he  vomited  very  much ;  that  wai. 
about  twelve  o'clock.  Mrs.  Johnson  came 
up  to  him ;  no  one  else  attended  to  him.  I 
saw  him  two  or  three  times  on  the  saqte 
afternoon ;  on  the  last  occasion  I  was  called 
up,  it  waa  to  assist  Johnson  out  of  bed  ^ 
the  prisoner's  father  called  me  up.  CSene- 
raUy  speaking,  I  was  not  much  at  home. 

Benjamin  Mellington  called. — I  am  a 
cousin  to  the  prisoner.  I  went  through 
Barton  to  Davy  Htalme  one  day  in  Novem- 
ber. I  called  and  saw  the  deceased  John- 
son. He  was  in  bed,  snd  seemed  to  be  very 
sick ;  I  aaked  him  if  he  was  in  pain ;  ha 
retched  very  much,  aa  though  he  wanted  to^ 
vomit,  but  could  not;  he  complsined  of 
bmg  thirsty.  I  was  with  him  about  half 
afthour.  I  dined  there,  I  believe  with  Mn. 
Johnson ;  she  seemed  quite  eheerfal,  Mid 
did  aot  appear  te  apprehoid  any  danger. 

Maigatel  Breat  caUed.^1  Use  at  Gieffi'tt 
Beak,    i  an  heuskaeper  to  Adaaa  Bcffisw 
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§oa,  the  owner  of  the  honse  that  the  deceased 
Johnson  lived  in.  I  went  to  his  house  the 
Monday  night  before  he  died,  a  littler  after 
mx  o'clock.  I  went  for  a  fowl.  I  saw  no 
one  in  the  house  at  Urst,  bnt  went  to  the 
stable  and  saw  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Joseph 
Bethell  attending  to  the  horse.  I  said,  you 
appear  busy.  She  said,  *'We  are  a  bit." 
Bbt  took  me  to  another  place  and  showed 
me  some  pigs.  She  told  me  her  husband 
was  very  iU.  I  said  "  Is  he  ?*'  She  said, 
"  Yes — ^why,  have  you  not  heard  ?•'  I  said, 
"  No :  I  saw  him  come  from  the  coal-pit 
one  day  last  week."  She  said,  *'  That  must 
be  Wednesday  then."  I  said,  "What's  to  do 
with  him  ?"  She  said,  «  It's  a  bad  cold, 
and  other  things  :  will  you  go  up  stairs  and 
•eehim?"  I  said,  "No,  for  I  am  in  a 
hurry ;  master  told  me  to  make  hsste  back, 
as  he  was  ill  in  bed."  We  then  went  into 
the  house,  and  she  gave  me  the  fowl,  and  I 
went  to  my  master's  house.  She  walked  a 
little  way  with  me,  and  began  to  talk  again 
about  Johnson  being  so  ill.  She  said  that 
he  would  never  come  out  of  his  bed  again. 
I  said,  "  Aye,  woman,  how  you  talk !"  She 
said,  '*  He  nerer  will,  for  his  inside  is  quite, 
done.  He  has  been  complaining  for  six 
months.  When  he  has  been  at  his  work, 
be  has  come  in  and  sat  down,  and  said  how 
poorly  he  was."  I  said,  "Have  you  no 
doctor  .>"  She  said,  "  No,  but  I  have  sent 
foment  this  morning,  only  he  has  not  been. 
Whether  they  told  him  or  no,  I  don't  know ; 
but  we  are  expecting  him  every  minute."  I 
said,  *'  Aye  dear,  I  didn't  think  he'd  been 
■o  in,  else  I  would  have*  gone  up  stairs 
and  seen  him.  But  1  will  come  when 
I  have  time,  for  I  am  fond  of  Johnson." 
She  said  she  would  be  very  glad  if  I  would» 
**  for  he  would  not  come  down  yon  stairs 
aHve  again;  I  have  quite  prepared  myself 
for  it,  though  I  have  been  laughing  and 
talking  with  you  so."  She  also  said  she 
bad  been  at  Worsley  that  day  to  tell  her 
Cither,  and  that  she  had  brought  some  hay 
back  in  the  cart,  that  the  horse  might  have 
something  to  eat  after  Johnson  was  dead. 
She  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Rogerson  that  if  she 
left  the  house  she  should  give  him  quite 
taffldent  notice.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Johnson  he  was  in  very  good  health. 

Joseph  Bethell  caUed. — I  am  a  weaver  at 
Croft's  Bank.  I  knew  Johnson  very  well. 
I  taw  him  at  the  kitchen  door ;  the  prisoner 
was  there  also,  killing  a  chicken  to  make 
gome  broth  for  Johnson,  as  he  was  poorly 
and  very  dry.  I  saw  Johnson  vomit  while 
I  was  there.  I  knew  Hewitt.  I  saw  him 
at  our  door  about  ten  days  after  Johnson 
died.  Our  door  is  about  fifty  yards  from 
Johnson's.  He  said  something  to  my  wife. 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  called  not  many  minutes 
before  t  it  was  after  dinner.  I  had  seen 
Hewitt  about  there  onoe  before,  but  I  did 


not  take  any  notice  of  him ;  that  was  nfaie 
months  before.  I  remember  helping  Mrs. 
Johnson  to  clean  the  horse  on  Sunday  night 
when  Margaret  Brent  came  there. 

Mary  Bethell  called. — I  am  daughter  of 
Joseph  Bethell.  I  know  Abraham  Hewitt. 
Have  seen  him  at  our  house. 

Cross-examined. — I  went  for  Mr,  Hep- 
worth,  the  surgeon,  to  come  to  see  Johnson, 
and  for  some  medicine  for  him.  That  was 
on  the  Saturday  night.  My  mother  also 
went  for  some  medicine  for  him.  I  waa 
helping  Mrs.  Johnson  to  dean  her  house. 
I  had  some  cold  beef-steak  there  on  the 
Saturday  night.  I  had  some  chicken  broth 
at  dinner.  I  don't  know  whether  Johnson 
had  any  of  it.  I  was  there  on  Sunday.  I 
did  not  see  any  stuff  like  water  in  a  bottle. 
I  remember  the  Friday  before  the  Saturday. 
I  dined  at  home,  and  we  had  some  bacon 
and  peas.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  there  and  had 
some  too,  as  she  said  she  was  very  fond  of 
them.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  dther  a  blue,  or 
red,  or  black  plaid  dress  on.  It  was  a 
plaided  dress.  I  think  there  was  more  red 
in  it  than  any  other  colour.  It  was  the 
dress  she  usually  worked  in. 

Mr.  John  Hepworth,  surgeon,  called.—* 
I  am  a  surgeon  at  Croft's  Bank.  I  knew 
Johnson  about  twelve  months  before  his 
death.  On  the  30th  November  I  visited 
him.  He  was  in  bed.  I  asked  what  was 
the  matter  with  him.  He  sdd  he  had 
severe  pain  in  his  bowels,  and  that  he  had 
been  vomiting.  He  also  complained  of 
intense  thirst,  and  of  slight  pun  about  the 
stomach.  He  expressed  himsdf  as  much 
relieved  by  the  medicine  I  sent  down.  He 
said  he  first  felt  ill  after  he  had  taken  his 
supper,  I  believe  on  the  Thursday  evening. 
He  said,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours  afterwards  he  became  very  sick,  and 
was  also  purged  very  much,  and  that  he  had 
been  very  ill  ever  since.  I  think  he  men- 
tioned Thursday  as  the  day.  He  said  he 
had  had  a  beef-steak  supper.  He  did  not 
vomit  while  I  was  with  him,  but  I  saw  some 
frothy  mucus  which  he  had  previously 
thrown  up.  I  prepared  some  more  medi- 
cine for  him.*  I  saw  him  again  on  Wednes-  ■ 
day  morning:  he  complained  then  of  un- 
easiness in  his  throat— a  kind  of  choking 
aensation.  The  pulse  acted  freely.  The 
sickness  had  continued,  and  the  purging  bad 
not  ceased.  •  He  continued  to  take  the  me- 
didne.  I  assisted  Mr.  Leigh  in  making  a 
post-mortem  examination  on  Thurday,  the 
3rd  December,  the  day  after  Johnson  died. 
On  opening  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the 
external  viscera  appeared  perfectly  healthy. 

*  It  consisted  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  and 
spirit  of  nitre.  There  was  some  Jameses  Powder 
given  him  on  Monday  (aboat  two  grains),  with  a 
tittle  acetate  of  moiphlne  and  three  quarters  of 
agprsinofcalomeL 
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T^ere  ftppeared  to  have  been  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the^  lining  of  the  stomach, 
and  it  was  inflamed ;  the  same  appearances 
were  manifested  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  bowels^.but  diminishing 
gradually  in  intensity  from  the  stomach 
downwards.  The  lips  were  excoriated  ex- 
ternally, and  the  gullet  was  much  inflamed. 
The  inner  lining  of  the  bladder  wis  also 
inflamed.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  but 
there  was  an  unusual  scarlet  colour  about 
them.  The  appearances  I  noticed  were  at- 
tributable to  any  cause  that  would  produce 
inflammatiou, — as  the  application  of  cold 
externally  to  the  body;  but  it  is  very  unusual 
to  meet  with  such  a  combination  of  unna- 
taral  causes  as  I  witnessed.  The  appearances 
might  have  resulted  from  cold,  but  I  never 
met  with  such  a  case.  I  never  had  but  one 
case  where  death  had  taken  place  from 
arsenic.  The  appearances  I  noticed  in 
Johnson  might  have  been  produced  by 
arsenic.  Antimony  would  not  have  pro- 
duced such  an  appearance,  nor  any  of  the 
nedicines  which  had  been  administered.  I 
examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with 
Mr.  Ldgh.  We  found  a  small  quantity  of 
a  substance  which  I  believe  to  be  arsenic. 
It  was  not  so  large  as  a  grain  of  sand.  It 
was  a  slight  cloud  hoA  upon  a  copper 
plate.  I  cannot  undertake  of  my  own 
knowledge  to  say  that  it  was  arsenic.  I 
believe  that  arsenic  may  pass  out  of  the 
system  in  six  or  eight  days.  The  frothy 
mucus  I  saw,  which  Johnson  had  thrown 
up,  had  no  bile  in  it.  I  thought  he  had  a 
slight  fever.  I  was  present  when  the  body 
was  afterwards  exhumed.  I  lost  my  dis- 
secting knife  when  I  opened  the  body  of 
Johnson,  and  it  was  found  in  his  inside 
when  he  was  exhumed.  It  was  undoubtedly 
his  body  that  was  exhumed. 

Cross-examined. — Mr.  Thomas  Forrester, 
the  police  officer,  was  with  Mr.  Leigh  and 
myself  when  the  body  was  opened.  Some 
portions  of  the  viscera  were  taken  away  by 
Mr.  Leigh  to  be  experimentalised  upon  at 
home.  The  body  was  interred  in  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Marsh's  test  was  adopted  hy 
Mr.  Leigh.  I>lve  of  Mr.  Johnson's  brothers 
were  present  when  he  was  exhumed.  I  do 
not  know  that  any  one  was  there  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner.  As  fiur  as  I  remember,  I 
only  saw  Johnson  twice  while  he  was  ill. 
Cutaneous  diseases  are  not  particularly  com- 
mon amongst  the  working  people.  There 
b  a  solution  of  arsenic  used  for  such  a  com- 
plaint, to  be  taken  internally  ;  it  is  generally 
coloured  red ;  I  never  knew  it  of  any  other 
colour.  There  was  a  solution  of  magnesia 
sent  to  the  deceased,  by  Mrs.  Hepworth,  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon.  I  cannot  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  the  substance  I 
observed  on  the  copper  plate ;  it  was  not  as 
much  as  would  cause  death  if  it  had  been 


arsenic.  I  saw  a  child  of  Abraham  Hewitt's  ^ 
and  attended  her  at  Mrs.  Johnson's,  in 
June,  1846;  my  bill  for  attendance  was 
made  out  to  Mr.  Hewitt. 

Mr.  John  Leigh  called. — I  am  a  surgeon 
at  Manchester,  and  lecturer  on  organic 
chemistry  at  Pine-street  School.  I  assisted 
Mr.  Hepworth  on  the  3rd  of  December  to 
make  a  pott-mortem  examination  of  tha 
body  of  Johnson.  I  observed  the  lips,  they 
were  excoriated;  there  was  no  other  un- 
usual appearance  outwardly,  except  a  frothy 
mucus  at  the  month  and  nostrils.  On 
opening  the  chest  I  observed  that  the  lungs 
were  heakhy  in  structnre,  but  of  a  bright 
red  colour  to  an  extent  that  I  had  never 
previously  observed ;  the  heart  was  healtiiy ; 
the  guUefc  much  inflamed ;  the  upper  cur* 
vature  of  the  stomach  was  much  inflamed, 
the  lower  curvature  but  little  affected ;  tha 
bowels  were  inflamed  in  patches  to  a  consi- 
derable extent ;  the  liver  was  healthy  ;  the 
opening  of  the  nrethera  into  the  bladder  waa 
much  inflamed ;  I  did  not  observe  the  into* 
nor  of  the  bladder.  I  removed  the  whole  of 
the  stomach  with  its  contents,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  bowels  and  liver ;  I  subjected 
them  to  a  test.  By  the  copper  test  I  oh- 
tained  a  slight  film  on  the  copper  ;  I  sub* 
jected  it  to  further  operations,  but  the  quan- 
tity was  so  small  the  test  was  unsatisfactory. 
as  to  whether  it  was  arsenic  or  antimony ;  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  what  it  was.  I 
attribute  the  ^mptoms  I  observed  to  tha 
action  of  arsenic ;  that  is  from  a  subsequent 
examination ;  at  that  time  I  could  not  say 
positively  what  the  appearances  were  owing 
to.  I  was  present  when  the  body  was  ex- 
hnmed  in  the  early  part  of  this  month ;  i% 
was  the  same  body  I  operated  upon  before. 
I  removed  a  large  portion  of  the  alimentary- 
canal,  a  portion  of  the  liver,  oftheguUet, 
the  heart,  and  of  the  muscle  of  the  thigh ; 
likewise  some  fluid  blood  from  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  which  might  be  mixed  a  little  with 
water,  in  consequence  of  the  grave  being 
damp.  They  were  placed  in  vessels  and 
packed  h&  a  hamper,  which  was  sealed  by 
myself  and  delivered  to  the  policeman.  May. 
bnry,  to  convey  to  Mr.  Watson.  I  did  not 
see  the  hamper  opened,  but  I  saw  it  ag^ia 
on  .the  following  Thursday  but  one  for  tha 
fixBt  time  afterwards  ;  the  vessels  had  been 
removed  from  it  then.  Mr.  Watson  ex- 
amined the  contents  of  one  of  those  vessels 
in  my  presence;  he  subjected  them  to 
Marsh's  test.  A  portion  of  the  large  and 
small  intestines  (about  19  ounces)  were 
charred  bv  sulphuric  acid  and  heat;  tha 
partially  dried  mass  was  lixivated  or  dis* 
solved  in  distilled  water,  and  a  por- 
tion introduced  into  an  apparatus  con- 
taining pure  sine  and  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
Arseniuretted  hydrogen  was  evolved.  On 
ignition^  the  gas  deposited,  on  a  cold  por« 
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phte  held  «bove  il,  oMtafiic  ilmi ; 
the  filme  wen  discharged  hj  chloride  of 
ttae,  inm  which  I  was  aware  Hwt  it  was 
not  antimony.  This  is  considered  a  test  as 
to  the  Alms  being  arsenic,  though  whether 
chloride  of  lime  will  dischai|^  any  other 
metallic  ^ma  bendes  arsenic  I  am  not  pre- 
pared 4o  saj.  We  next  hamed  a  qaandtj 
of  the  same  gas  in  an  apporatos  in  which  the 
aooompattying  Tapoor  eonld  be  condensed 
and  coUecteX  On  testing  this  condensed 
with  nmmonio-nitnte  of  siifer,  a 
r  prscipitate  was  prodnced ;  on  testing 
it  with  ammonio-solphate  (^copper f  a  green 
eolovr  was  prodnoed ;  on  testing  it  with 
Bolphorettrd  hydrogen,  a  alight  yellow  ooloar 
was  prodnoed ;  another  portkm  of  the  charred 
mass  was  treated  wHh  distilled  water,  and 
OMd  isr  the  copper  teat ;  a  metallic  film 
resembling  arsenic  was  prodnoed  npon  the 
copper.  That  oonstknted  €he  whole  of  the 
eiperiments  we  made,  only  that  we  coated 
■one  thin  glass  plates  with  arsenfe  derived 
from  the  other  |MutB  by  Marsh's  test.  Tlie 
nsnlt  at  which  w«  arrived  was,  that  arsenic 
was  preaent  in  tte  boitf,  b«t  as  to  the 
^naa^ty  we  aodd  not  form  any  ofnnion ; 
my  opiBhm  te  that  the  death  of  Johnson 
was  caused  bymnsnic. 

Gioss-czamhiBd. — I  IMUeie  that  no  ether 
■ibatuiaB  tlun  arsenic  woidd  prodnce  the 
zesolts  I  witnessed  on  testmg  the  intestines 
In  the  manner  I  haife  described ;  of  cowse, 
the  results  of  those  -ei  poiimants  would  de- 
peskdnpon  the  parity  of  the  tests;  theparts 
of  the  body  wars  put  into  stone  jars  with 
Bds,  and  the  whdte  were  placed  hi  the 
hunpar,  which  was  sealed  up. 

By  the  Judge.— I  am  not  aware  whether 
arsenic  is  osed  in  the  glazing  of  the  ware 
into  wUdi  the  parts  of  the  body  were  placed  t 
Inotieed  no  y^iow  or  white  «potsonthe 
stomach  on  my  >finit  examinatiott  of  it. 

BIr.  Henry  fioQg|h  Watson  caBed.— I  nm 
an  analytiGal  ehendst  at  Bolton,  and  have 
been  so  for  fiAssn  «r  alKteen  yean.  I  have 
had  oonsidefahlo  expetieoce  in  terthig 
ffsr  detectiog  tiie  presence  of 
i  was  wWi  Mr.  Leigh  and  Mr. 
Hqisporth  at  Denne  Chnrah  yard  on  the '9tii 
of  Mardi ;  i  Tnmished  the  jars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ramoving  portions  of  the  body  ]  they 
were  weB  washed  and  qnite  etean ;  after 
portions  of  tbs  body  were  pot  Into  them 
the  lids  were  pat  on,  and  tied  over 
with  bladders.  The  snbstaaoes  taken  were 
flw  heart  and  eome  blood  in  one  jcr,  a 
kidney  in  anotiwr,  the  tongue  and  girilet 
in  another,  a  portion  of  muscle  from 
the  li^t  thigh  in  another,  the  intesthMS  in 
another,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  in  a  gtaos 
jar.  The  jars  were  then  put  into  a  hamper, 
with  the  exception  of  the  glass  jar  contain- 
ing the  liver,  which  I  took  home  with  me. 
The  hamper  was  sealed  by  me  and  Mr. 


Lrigh,  and  delivered  to  tnspector  Maylmrf. 
I  submitted  the  liver  to  Marsh's  test,  auA 
had  evidence  ef  the  presence  of  araeale. 
[The  metdlic  deposits,  on  slips  of  glass;, 
in  small  glass  tubes,  and  on  Wedgwood's 
ware  pesdes,  were  here  ezhibited  to  hia 
lordship  and  the  prisoner's  counsel.]  That 
liver  bad  never  been  out  of  waj  oustodj 
except  for  a  mmute  or  so  that  the  police- 
man held  it  wblle  I  was  engaged  in  getting 
other  portions  of  the  body.  I  unpacked  the 
hamper  myself;  it  was  precisely  in  the  same 
state  as  when  packed  up  and  secured.  I 
believe  that  the  glazing  of  the  jars  wouU 
have  no  elFect  upon  the  various  eubetancea 
whidi  were  placed  In  them.  Eartbenwara 
is  sometknes  glazed  with  lead,  and  some- 
times with  common  salt;  I  don't  know 
what  the  brown  ware  jars  had  been  glazed 
with  in  which  I  had  the  substances  £rom 
Ac  body  put  in  Deane  Churchyard.  I  de- 
tected arsenic  in  all  the  substances  taken, 
but  most  in  the  intestines.  Tliere  was  some 
in  the  kidney  also,  and  a  very  sl%ht  indica- 
tion of  it  in  the  guMet  and  tongue.  I  used 
Marshes  test  to  £eae,  which  is  the  best  for 
deteeting  smdl  quantities.  I  place  the 
utmost  reliance  upon  Marrii^s  test  ss  as 
aecurale  -one.  I  dso  used  Reinsah's  test 
for  some  portions  of  ^e  intestines.  I 
burnt  eome  of  the  gas  produced  by  acting 
with  Marsh's  apparatus  in  the  bulb  of  aa 
oxidising  tube,  mid  I  get  some  water  con- 
densed in  the  tx^,  which  I  found  to  be 
arsenious  acid  by  trying  it  with  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  s&ver,  which  prodnoed  a  ydknr 
predpitate,  and  by  ammoniaeal  sulphate  of 
copper,  which  produced  a  green  precipitate* 
I  also  tried  it  with  ralphuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  produced  a  yellow  precipitate* 
I  tried  experiments  with  the  metallic  de- 
posits, by  applying  chloride  of  lime  to  those 
obtained  by  Marsh's  prooen  on  glass  and 
porcelain,  which  removed  them,  ^latf 
together  with  the  other  reaults,  indicates 
tliat  the  metalHc  deposit  is  not  antimonyt 
and  that  It  is  arsenic.  From  my  own 
experience  and  knowledge  I  should  say  it 
was  arsenic,  Plough  I  cannot  say  chloride 
of  Bme  will  net  remove  other  sub- 
stances berides  arsemc.  It  will  not  remove 
antimony.  I  also  exposed  eome  of  these 
metaffic  deposits  on  glass  to  a  temperature 
ranging  fh>m  3S5  to  965  degrees,  by  which 
tiiey  vohttiUaefl  and  left  the  glass.  This  la 
another  proof  that  the  metal  is  not  anti- 
mony, but  arsenic ;  mntimony  does  not  vola- 
tilise at  the  temperature  mentioned,  but 
remains  permanent,  while  it  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  arsenic  to  become  volatilized 
at  that  temperature.  Seine  of  the  slips  of 
copper  on  whidi  1  had  got  a  strong  steel- 
Hke  metallic  deposit  by  Reinsch's  test,  were 
exposed  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  and  the 
metallic  deposit  became  oxidized,  and  depo- 
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■tadhieifluglierupiBtbetabe.  Tfaatonj^ 
I  afterwards  boiled  in  lome  dietiited  water, 
mmi.  tried  again  with  the  nmnioniacal  nitrate 
of  sliver,  aniiBoniaGal  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  aalpharetted  hydrogen,  and  they  gave 
the  same  precipitates  as  before,  from  which 
1  concluded  that  the  water  contained  arse- 
nious  acid.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  body 
I  saw  exhumed  contained  arsenic.  I  cannot 
flay  how  much — perhaps  not  more  than  a 
gnSn,  if  so  much,  in  the  nineteen  ounces  of 
intestines  I  operated  upon. 

CrooB-examined — I  believe  Morsh'i  test 
Id  be  the  best  for  detecting  minute  quanti- 
ties of  aiaenie.  Mr.  Leigh  stands  very  high 
Id  faia  profession.  I  don't  know  that  arsenic 
k  used  in  the  glazing  or  manufaetore  of  stone 
jnn;  I  know  that  it  is  used  in  the  maaufhc- 
tore  of  some  kinds  of  glass. 

Tbomaa  Forrester,  a  poHoe  oiBcer,  oor- 
xoborated  the  statement  of  Miss  Livesey,  as 
to  the  conversation  between  her  and  the 
prisoner  at  his  house.  When  witness  took 
prisoner  into  custody  she  said  she  did  not 
know  what  arsenic  was,  and  had  never  bought 
any  in  her  life.  Searched  the  bouse,  but 
femd  no  arsenic. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hepworth  deposed,  that  on  the 
28th  of  November  the  prisoner  came  to  Mr. 
Hepworth's  surgery,  saying  that  the  deceased 
vaa  ill,  and  had  got,  she  thought,  the 
Bnglish  cholera.  Witness  gave  her  some 
ftdd  magnesia. 

Cross-ezamiDed. — ^The  little  girl  Bethell 
oamefint,  and  the  prisoner  about  ten  minutes 
after. 

Mrs.  Maria  Moult  said,  the  deceased  and 
bk  wife  did  not  live  happily  together,  and 
qoarreHed  a  good  deal.  They  at  one  tnne 
qanrrdled  about  her  gomg  to  Flizton 
Wakes.  She  spoke  to  ficveral  angry  ex- 
pcessioDS  of  the  prisoner  on  Tarnns  occa- 
gsooi  leapectiDg  her  husband,  saying  she 
wwbeA  he  was  stiff— that  she  would  make  a 
tibap  burying  of  him,  and  would  not  ask 
one  of  his  folks.  Witness  told  her  it  was 
wary  wicked  to  talk  in  that  way ;  that  he 
looked  as  likely  to  live  as  she  did.  The 
prisoner  said  he  did  not.  The  day  he  cGed, 
vhcn  told  that  Mi.  Hepworth  thought  him 
better,  she  said  he  would  never  get  better, 
ead  would  die  that  night. 

WHliam  Chapman  liTed  at  Sale  Moor, 
wbcre  deceased  formerly  resided  as  tenant 
to  AbnJiam  Hewitt.  He  used  to  be 
Tcry  often  at  Johnson's  house.  He  went 
foend  to  the  back  door.  Never  saw 
Johnson  there  but  once,  when  Hewitt 
was  there,  and  Johnson  was  very  angry, 
ead  said  he  would  not  have  him  coming 
flbere.  Deceased  took  the  poker,  and  they 
bed  a  fight. 

Thonaa  Brooks,  gardener  at  Sale  Moor, 
deposed  to  seefaig  ^e  prisoner  meet  Hewitt 
in  a  wood  there,  and  had  seen  him  kiss  her. 


In  cioM*«zaaioatioa  the 
that  ha  had  bad  rough  mnsie  befen  his  door 
OB  account  of  an  impntatkn  against  hiBsdf 
respecting  a  young  woman,  ^though  a  mur* 
ried  man. 

EBzabeth  Wood  stated,  that  she  had  sesa 
the  prisoner  and  Hewitt  in  bed  together  la 
Johnson's  house  at  Sate  Moor,  and  tfart 
she  had  told  witness  she  liked  him  better 
than  Johnson,  and  that  if  she  could  not 
hsTe  him  without  she  would  poison  Johnsoik 
"nie  following  Monday  prisoner  came  to 
witness's  father's  boiue  and  borrowed  « 
shilling.  She  said  she  vmuld  go  and  see 
*'if  she  could  get  without  him  withont 
being  found  out" 

Sllen  Gatdy  deposed  to  Hewitf  s  fre« 
qnent  visits  to  Johnson's  house  in  hit 
absenoe.  Had  seoi  him  m  Johnson's  bed« 
room.  Once  saw  Johnson  strike  him  witlil 
a  potato-fork  on  finding  him  in  the  kiteheiu 
Prisoner  had  told  vritness  that  she  liked 
Hewitt's  little  finger  better  than  Johnson't 
whole  body,  and  that  she  wished  he  never 
would  eome  in  alive.  The  witness,  though 
a  married  woman,  on  cross-entmination^ 
admitted  baring  cebabited  vrith  a  person 
called  Brazendale.  Was  charged  with  Moof 
respecting  a  watch,  which  was  taken  fron 
Johnson's  house.  Braaendate  was  trane* 
ported.  Has  since  been  charged  vrith  felonj 
at  Knntsford. 

The  deposition  of  Robert  Churchill,  noiv 
deceased,  was  read,,  to  show  the  intimaey  of 
Hewitt  with  the  prisoner,  and  the  use  of 
expressions  respecting  her  husband  simikr 
to  those  ab-eady  given. 

James  ShawcrosB  and  William  Loogshair. 
gave  similar  testimony. 

Mr.  Sbbjbamt  Wilxiks  proceeded  to 
address  the  jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner; 
he  carefully  went  through  the  whole  ai  the 
evidence,  and  concluded  by  an  eloqueai 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  jury  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner. 

The  learned  JtrBon,  in  summing  up^ 
commenced  by  explaining  the  relative  dnttes 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  tbtt 
counsel  for  the  defence,  his  own  duty,  and 
that  of  the  jury  in  so  important  a  case  ae 
the  present.  He  then  carefully  went 
through  the  eridence,  commenting  partieo- 
lariy  on  the  ciicumstances  under  which  the 
arsenic  had  been  detected.  He  saod  Mr» 
Hepworth  had  admitted  he  was  not  so  muoh 
a  chemist  as  a  suigeon.  He  said  the  snail 
qoantity  of  matter  detected  by  him  and  Bfr. 
Leigh  before  the  body  was  buried  was  not 
more  than  the  sixe  of  a  grain  of  sand ;  uowp 
of  these  two  medical  men,  Mr.  Leigh  waa 
the  more  competent :  he  was  a  lecturer  on 
nodical  jurisprudence ;  and  if,  en  the  fint 
examination  of  the  body  before  interment 
be  was  not  satisfied  whether  arsenic  wtf 
present  or  not,  he  ought  not  then  to  have 
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■topped ;  oertetnly  thtt  wti  ihb  moft  likely 
time  to  have  foniid  the  inenie  if  any  was 
ptesent.  He  nys  on  this  occasion  be  did 
'  not  detect  anything  which  he  was  sure  was 
arsenic,  and  it  was  not  till  tlie  second  eza- 
mination  of  the  body,  after  it  had  been  ez« 
burned,  and  when  he  had  the  sssistance  of 
Mr.  Watson,  the  chemist,  that  he  was  snre 
of  the  presence  of  arsenic  (this  was  Mr. 
lieigh  against  Mr.  Leigh).  If,  before  the 
body  was  buried,  he  was  not  satisfied ,  nothing 
oould  luiTc  been  essier  tiian  to  haTC  gone 
to  the  coroner  and  told  him  so ;  when,  un- 
doubtedly, he  would  have  had  an  order 
giTcn  him  to  go  and  obtain  such  other  parts 
of  the  body  ss  he  might  require.  Mr. 
lieigh  says  Mr.  Watson  made  the  chemical 
examination  after  the  body  had  been  ex- 
humed, and  we  hare  heard  that  that  skilful 
diemist  tested  his  distilled  water,  and  all 
tiie  other  ingredients  which  he  used,  and 
the  Tessels  in  which  he  operated  on  the 
Tarious  parts  of  the  body,  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  quite  pure,  in  order  to  predade 
the  possibifity  of  anenic,  by  such  medium, 
from  entering  into  the  parts  he  operated 
ttpon  ;  but  the  qtutniitf  ^  anenie  wkiek 
Mr.  Waiionjbund  war  but  very  imaU,  not 
more  than  a  grmn,  if$o  much,  in  the  fime- 
leen  ouneet  ^f  Meetinea  and  at  the  pnne 
wot  wet,  may  there  not  be  a  poeeibility  iff 
ihie  emalt  quantity  nf  anenie  being  dep- 
rived from  water  which  had  drained  into 
the  body  out  of  the  toil  tf  the  churchyard  / 
It  would  have  been  more  satisfhctory  if  the 
arsenic  had  been  detected  m  the  firet  m- 
wtanee,  inttead  of  after  it  had  been  lying 
for  three  monthe  in  the  ground.  His  lord- 
•hip  drew  particular  attention  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Leigh,  that  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  white  or  yellow  spots 
are  usuaUy  found  on  the  coat  of  the  stomach, 
and  that  in  this  case  sudi  were  not  in  the 
itomach  when  the  examination  was  made 
only  a  few  days  after  death,  but  there  were 
red  patches.  He  advised  Uie  jury  to  weigh 
eareftilly  the  cfidence  bearing  upon  the 
purchase  of  arsenic  by  the  prisoner,  and 
that  also  which  tended  to  show  a  motive  for 
her  making  nse  of  it  in  order  to  remove  her 
husband.  Her  conduct  during  the  illness 
was  not  to  be  thought  inconsistent  with  the 
eondoct  of  a  wife  attached  to  her  husband. 
The  questions  for  the  jury  to  decide  were 
these, — ^Were  they  satisfied  that  the  de- 
oeased  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic? 
Were  they  satisfied  tliat  the  prisoner  bought 
the  arsenic  just  before  the  illness  ?  Were 
they  satisfied  that  she  had  a  motive  for 
getting  rid  of  her  husband  ?  And  was  her 
conduct  such  during  hii  illness  as  to  lead 
them  to  a  conclusion  that  she  administered 
the  poison  to  him  ?  If  they  were  of  opinion 
that  he  died  from  arsenic,  then  the  chaige 


against  the  prisoner  would  beoome  a  serious 
one  for  their  consideration. 

The  jury  retired  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and  at  twenty  minutes  past  seven  returned 
into  court  with  a  Terdict  of  Not  Ouiityf 
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81 E, — In  compliance  with  your  recom- 
mendation, I  have  attentively  perused  Uie  Ab- 
stract of  the  Medical  Witnesses  Act,  and  par- 
ticularly the  6th  section,  as  given  intheMaot- 
CAL  Gazbttb,voI.  xviii.  page  814,  wherein  I 
find,  (sec.  1st,)  '*  Upon  the  holding  of  any 
coroner's  inquest,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the 
coroner  that  the  deceased  penon  was  at- 
tended at  his  death,  or  daring  his  last  illness, 
by  any  legally-qualified  medical  practitioner, 
it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  coroner  io  Issue  his 
order  for  the  attendance  of  soch  practitioner 
as  a  witness  at  such  inquest ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawfal  for  the  coroner  to  dfarect  the  per- 
formanoe  of  a  post-mortem  examination, 
with  or  without  an  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  by  the  medical 
witness,  or  witnesses,  who  may  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  at  any  inquest."  I  also 
find  in  sec.  6th—'*  In  every  case  where  any 
medical  practitioner  has  not  obeyed  sudx 
order,  he  shall  for  sudi  n^ect  or  disobe- 
dienoe  forfeit  the  sum  of  £b  sterling,  upon 
complaint  thereof  made  by  the  coroner,  or 
any  two  of  the  jury,  &c."  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  coroner, 
at  the  inquest  heM  at  Carlisle  on  the  29th  of 
May  nit.,  either  was  authorised,  or  conai- 
dered  himself  authorised,  to  send  the  mate- 
rials to  a  medical  chemist  to  be  analysed,  or 
to  summon  a  medical  chemist  to  the  inquest 
for  that  purpose,  but  that  he  studiously 
avoided  such  proceeding,  and  solicited  the 
physician  and  surgeons  to  perform  the 
chemical  snalysis,  in  order  to  save  the 
county  the  additionsl  expense  of  an  analysia 
by  a  practical  chemist — so  that  he  not  only 
considered  himself  warranted  to  employ  a 
medical  chemist,  but  knew  that  the  expense 
of  so  doing  would  faU  upon  the  county. 
Really  the  county  of  Cumberland  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  this  considerate  and 
economical  coroner  ;  bat  what  will  the  me- 
dical or  practical  chemists  say  to  him  for 
thus  depriving  them  of  their  just  rights  snd 
privileges  ?  **  Practical  chembts,"  yon  re- 
mark, Sir,  are  not  the  best  quslified  to 
conduct  such  investigations ;  they  may  be 
able  to  give  a  good  opinion  on  the  chemical 
part  of  the  inquiry,  bat  can  they  conduct  a 
post-mortem  inspection,  or  distinguish  the 
duodenum    ftom   the   oesophagus  ?"    &c« 
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Kowt  Sir,  I  may  be  in  the  wrong,  or  I  may 
be  Tery  stupid,  bnt,  in  my  opinion,  the 
poflt-mortem  examination  of  the  body,  and 
the  diemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  are  totally  different; 
the  first  belongs  to  the  surgeon — the  second 
to  the  diemist,  who  is  required,  by  his  art, 
to  ascertain  whether  any  poison  is  disco- 
verable in  the  tis^es  or  the  contents  of  the 
materials  sent  to  him,  and,  if  so,  what  that 
poison  is.  It  is  of  no  conseqneoce  whether 
be  understand  anatomy  or  not— it  matters 
not  to  him,  neither  can  it  in  any  way  in- 
flaence  his  chemical  manipulations  to  know 
whether  the  parts,  with  their  contents,  sent 
to  him  for  analysis,  be  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum, or  the  bladder  and  lectum-^whether 
they  belong  to  the  brute  creation  or  the  hu- 
man spedea — the  only  questions  he  is  re- 
quired to  answer  being,  do  these  articles, 
now  sent  to  you,  either  in  their  tissues  or 
their  contents,  contain  any  poison?  If 
they  do,  what  is  that  poison  ?  It  is  the 
bnsinesB  of  the  surgeon  to  make  the  dis- 
section, to  separate  the  diseased  from  the 
healthy  parts,  and  to  decide  whether  any 
organic  lesions  he  may  discover  be  the  re- 
sult of  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  or  the  effects 
of  poison  mtroduced  into  the  system ;  this 
is  quite  as  much  as  he  ought  to  be  required 
to  do,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  quite  as  much 
as  any  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  would  con- 
sent to  do ;  I  do  not  betieve  any  one  of 
tbem  woiM  undertake  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
or  of  any  other  part — ^neither  do  I  heUeye 
soy  coroner  would  venture  to  require  it.— 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

^  A  Constant  Sdbscribbb. 

Angost  1847. 

Sir, — Had  you  inserted  my  letter,  on 
* '  medical  witnesses  and  coroners'  fees  for 
analyses,  &c."  I  think  it  very  probable  your 
correspondent  '*  Medicus  "  would  not  have 
writen  the  letter  which  appears  in  the  Ms- 
i>iCAL  Gazstte  of  August  27th,  page  392. 
I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  en- 
dlosing  a  second  copy  of  my  letter,  in  order 
tbat  you  may  now,  should  you  see  no  ob- 
jection, supply  the  deficiency.*  I  will  also 
farther  remark,  that  although  the  physician 
and  surgeons,  who  undertook  the  chemical 
analysis  at  Carlisle,  proved  by  their  report 
to  the  coroner  that  they  were  fully  equal  to, 
SEnd  skilfully  performed  their  task,  yet  we 
must  not  expect  to  find,  generally,  eidier  in 
Xxnidon  or  the  country,  physicians  and  sur- 
g^eons  either  able  or  wUling  to  undertake  so 
aerions  a  duty  ;  neither  would  it  be  acting 
fiairiy  towards  the  '*  medical  or  practical 
cla«nusts,  or  toxicologists,"  call  them  which 
yon  please.  That  the  same  person  may  be 
«  This  reftn  to  the  letter  printed  above.— En. 


an  ablephysioian  or  snrgeon,  and  an  expert 
chemist,  and  that,  upon  an  emergency,  hft 
may  with  propriety  act  in  both  capacities^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  such  is  not  cus- 
tomary ;  indeed  in  those  cases  where  the  life 
or  death  of  the  suspected  party  depends  oa 
the  report  of  the  physician  or  surgeon,  and 
the  analysis  of  the  practical  chemist,  it  would 
be  much  better  that  both  should  be  em« 
ployed ;  (the  expense  I  put  quite  out  of  thv 
question).  The  chemist  would  be  very 
likely  to  err  in  pathology,  and  the  physidaa 
as  likely  to  blunder  in  a  chemical  analysis  } 
but  let  each  be  confined  to  his  legitimate 
province,  and  that  separate  reports  would 
stsengthen  and  confirm  each  other.  The 
division  of  labour  lias  long  since  been  proved 
to  be  advantageous  to  all  parties  ;  the  pure 
physician  and  the  pure  surgeon  are  consi- 
dered to  lose  caste  if  they  meddle  with  phar« 
macy ;  why  then  ask  them,  or  permit  tbem^ 
to  meddle  with  chemical  manipulations  ?— 
indeed,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  do  not 
believe  any  member  of  the  Council  of  tho 
College  of  Surgeons  would  undertake  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  nor  do  I  believe  any 
coroner  would  venture  to  require  it.  Why, 
then,  are  such  anomalies  permitted  in  the 
medical  profession  ? — wedo  not  see  them  else* 
where— we  do  not  ask  the  man  who  weave«( 
the  cloth  to  make  it  into  a  coat — ^we  do  not 
ask  the  mason,  or  bricklayer,  who  builds  a 
house,  either  to  lay  the  floors,  or  paint  the 
walls^neitber  do  we  expect  the  carpenter 
to  paint  the'  interior,  although  he  might  be 
capable  of  doing  it :  let  every  man  keep  to 
his  proper  vocation,  and  remember  the  old 
adage,  "  Norn  omnia  postumtu  omneiJ*  I 
perfectly  agree  with  *' Medicus,"  that  «  to 
detect  arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  gruel,  is  manifestly  as  easy  to  the 
non-medical  as  to  the  medical  chemist ;  but 
to  speak  positively  as  to  its  having  got  there 
by  having  been  swallowed  during  life,  or  in« 
trodnced  into  the  body  after  death,  might 
be  rather  a  delicate  matter  for  a  practical 
chemist,  unless  he  were  slso  an  anatomist 
or  physiologist ;"  but  this  is  no  part  of  his 
business— the  physician  or  surgeon  will  be 
able  to  decide,  from  the  symptoms  during 
lile,  and  the  appearance  of  the  stomaiu 
after  death,  whether  a  corrosive  poison  hsa 
or  has  not  been  taken,  and,  also,  whether 
that  poison  has  been  introduced  before  or 
after  death ;  but  the  delicate  and  accurate 
analysis  of  the  practical  chemist  can  alone 
determine,  with  certainty,  which  of  the  cor* 
rosive  poisons  has  been  employed. — lam. 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Constant  Subscaibbb. 

.  *^*  We  insert  these  letters  becsnse  we 
know  the  writer  to  be  a  highly  respectable 
medical  practitioner,  and  that  he  is  anzioiHi 
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M  teprove  wMcal  cvidenoe.  We  €«« 
^oweYer,  by  210  means  agree  irith  him  that 
tiie  important  diitiei  of  inspectiDf  a  body, 
Mid  of  conducting  an  analyos  of  the  oontenta 
fir  tisanes  of  the  viseera,  shottld  be  placed  in 
tke  bands  of  diiferant  persona.  Socb  a 
practice  baa  not  been  adopted  in  any  oonn- 
txj,  and  wonldr  we  believe,  be  pfodnctive  of 
l^eatmiacbieL  "  Practical  ohemists,'*  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  medical  profession,  are 
most  unwilling  to  undertake  these  inqniriea, 
imowing  that  an  examination  before  a  Court 
flf  Law  must  extend  far  beyond  the  spheie 
cf  their  knowledge.  Let  o«r  correspondent 
iaMgine  an  eminent  practical  chemist,  who 
hu  detected  anenic,  thus  cross-examtiwdby 
•  prisoner's  counsel :  Q. — In  what  part  of 
the  stomach  did  you  find  the  arsenic  ?  ^.-^ 
1  cannot  say«  as  I  bsTC  ncTer  studied  ana- 
tomy, and  I  do  not  know  one  end  of  the 
Itomach  from  the  other.  Q-— Are  yon 
^te  sure  that  it  was  the  stomach  in  whidi 
j4ia  found  arsenic  ?  A,^-l  was  told  it  waa 
the  atomach,  but  I  am  unable  to  swear  posi- 
tifely.  Q.—- Then,  in  fact,  it  may  haw 
ibeen  the  lower  bowel  or  rectum  in  which 
yon  found  the  poison?  A. — Yes.  Q. — 
What  is  the  effect  of  arsenic  on  the  mucous 
jsembrane?  A. — I  cannot  say;  I  know 
Aothbg  of  physiology  or  pathology.  Q. — 
What  is  the  smallest  dose  of  arsenic  whidi 
vill  kill  an  adult?  X— I  am  unable  to 
§a!f9  as  I  have  not  studied  the  effects  of 
poisons.  Q.— Upon  your  oath,  sir,  will 
you  undertake  to  swear  that  the  arsenic 
which  yon  say  you  found  either  in  the  sto- 
mach or  rectus,  yon  do'  not  know  which, 
jnnat  have  found  its  way  there  during  life, 
nnd  could  not  have  been  put  into  the  oigan 
after  death  ?  A,— I  am  unable  to  answer 
this  question ;  dil  I  can  say  is,  that  it  was 
arsenic;  but,  being  a  practical  chemist,  I 
-was  not  required  to  inspect  the  body,  and 
«0  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  effiects  pio- 
4Boed  by  araenic  on  the  living  subject,  I 
tcannot  say,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
animal  membrane,  whether  the  arsenic  was 
placed  in  contact  widi  it  before  or  afterdeath ! 
Jjtt  our  correspondent  imagine  the  defence 
which  would  in  such  a  case  be  got  up  at  the 
expense  of  the  '*  pmctioal  chraaisL"  It  is 
Tery  true  that  the  pointa  here  left  doubtful 
asi^t  be  removed  by  re-examining  other 
witnesses ;  but  the  evidence  is  thereby  ren^ 
•deced  most  nzmeoessarily  complicated  and 
'Confused,  and  the  chances  of  its  bemg  alto- 
fether  overthrown,  are  greatly  inoreaaed.f 

Let  the  Government  employ  well-paid 
aaedical  inspectors,  according  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  Germany,  and  our  correspondent 
woold  find  no  reasoD  to  complain.  These 
officers  are  not  only  good  practical  chemists, 
but  good  practical  anatomiata  and  patholo- 
gists, and  possess  that  degree  of  scientific 
knowledge  which  ia  so  necessary  to  the  detec- 


tion of  crime.  Inaoonntry  in  whidiflf<enMy» 
are  tranaformed  into  coroners,  and  where  the 
legal  fees  ara  insufficient  to  pay  even  the 
expenaes  of  properly-conducted  medical  in- 
quiries, it  la  not  to  be  supposed  that  flte 
important  duties  connected  vrith  such  inves- 
tigations, can  be  property  disdnrged  I 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  spedid  ser- 
vices of  chemists  may  be  required,  becauae 
analyses  are  now  very  frequently  entrusted 
to  incompetent  persons ;  but  this  is  owing 
to  the  vicious  system  adopted  in  England^ 
«.  e.  of  leaving  the  settleoMnt  of  these  im- 
portant questions  to  mere  chance.  If  any 
change  be  made,  it  should  be,  not  in  the 
appointment  of  practical  chemists,  but  of 
proper  medical  officers  to  superintend  idl 
inquiries  which  come  before  the  Coott  of 
the  Coroner.] 


SktltdkM  ftom  ^outiurltf. 


OASB  or  DOUBTVVL  SSX,  WITH  MBNaTMTA- 
TXOW  THROVOB  TBB  PSKI8.  BT  »•  K. 
■▲&BIS,  M.D.  OT  CUkBXMWlULKf  TA. 

Thb  existence  of  hermaphrodites,  or  Ihoae 
creatures  whidi  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  unite  in  the  same  individual  the  diatinc^e 
organs  of  the  two  sexes,  is  now,  I  believe^ 
wholly  denied  by  physiologists.  CreatUfea 
of  our  race,  however,  have  frequently  been 
notioed,  preaenting  such  equivocal  appear- 
ances in  timir  aexnal  apparatus  as  to  render 
thdr  sexuaHty  exceedingly  doubtfid.  A 
monster  of  thissingular  character  is  now  liTing 
in  Mecklinbnrg^  county,  Virginia,  and  ia 
probably  as  remarkable  a  caae  of  the  kind  aa 
any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  physiology. 

In  describing  the  creature  I  diaii  uae  the 
masculine  pronoun  man,  more  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  than  fh)m  any  conviction  of 
its  grammatical  propriety. 

Nedp  a  dave  and  house-servant,  wearing 
man's  appard,  is  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  probably  five  feet  eight  or  nine  indwa 
high ;  and  diougfa  not  corpulent,  is  rather 
robust  than  otherwise.  His  head  is  large, 
with  a  coarse  masculine  face,  wide  mouth, 
thick  lips,  feminine  voiee,  and  a  chin  entlrdj 
destitute  of  beard.  His  skin  is  soft  and 
delicate,  with  upper  and  lower  extremitiea 
well  formed  and  rounded,  with  (lie  exception 
of  his  feet,  which  resemble  very  much  the 
males  of  the  African  race.  Thus  fiir,  how- 
ever, his  genend  appearanee  presents  nothing 
very  remarkable,  or  anything  calculated  to 
exdte  doubts  as  to  his  sexuality.  His  shining 
ebony  skin  and  rounded  limb  are  not  un- 
common with  negro  boys,  trained  up  as  house 
servants  among  the  luxurious  Uvers  of  the 
South.  But  on  opening  his  vest  and  diirt 
bosom,  there  are  presented  two  large  and 
weU-devdoped  protuberant  mamimr,  Imving 
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all  the  external  chAracteristics  of  the  breaBt  of 
a  healthy  weU-formed  yomig  woman.  His 
neok,  ihonldera,  and  chest,  partake  likewise 
of  this  feminine  diaracter,  having  the  soft  and 
▼ohiptnons  outline  of  the  femde.  On  ex. 
•mining  the  external  genital  oigans,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  exhibited  with  marked 
xdnctance,  a  strange  and  anomalous  appear- 
ance is  presented.  The  pubis  is  large,  pro- 
minent, and  covered  with  hair  as  in  the 
female,  and  but  for  the  conspicoons  pro- 
jection of  a  dwarfish  looking  penis,  about  an^ 
inch  long  in  the  usual  situation  of  that  organ,* 
the  creature  would  at  once  be  pronounced  a 
woman.  This  penis  is  naturally  formed  in 
every  respect,  and  eminently  endowed,  as  he 
informed  me,  with  virile  sensibility.  Im- 
mediately below  it  is  a  cleft  or  fissure  ran- 
oing  back  as  in  the  female  organ,  to  the 
perineum,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of 
thick  folds  of  skin,  resembling  somewhat  the 
scrotum,  and  shaded  with  long  hair,  repre- 
■enting  tolerably  well  the  external  labia  of 
the  female.  No  testicles  can  be  found.  On 
separating  the  thighs  the  fissure  is  found  to 
be  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  deep, 
smooth  at  the  bottom  and  exactly  in  the 
sitnation  of  the  vagina.  The  cavernous  por- 
tmns  of  the  penis  may  be  distinctly  felt 
through  the  walls  of  the  cavity  near  the 
bottom.  The  membrane  lining  it  appears, 
in  fact,  to  be  only  a  continuation  of  the  out- 
ward skin,  but  is  more  soft  and  delicate; 
without,  howevcTt  any  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane.  Pressing 
the  finger  on  the  bottom  it  yields  so  readily 
as  to  induce  the  belief  that  there  is  a  cavity 
within,  the  outlet  to  which  is  merely  closed 
up  by  the  skin  or  membrane  stretched  across 
the  bottom  of  the  fissure.  But  the  anomaly 
does  not  stop  here.  This  singular  creature 
has  been  regularly  menstruating  for  three 
or  four  years  thnmgh  the  penis,  attended  in 
its  inception  and  progress  by  all  the  symp- 
toms which  commonly  characterize  the  cata- 
menia  in  young  females.  S<4  well  marked 
are  the  returns  of  this  monthly  discharge  by 
the  usual  disturbance  of  the  system,  that  the 
dder  members  of  the  fieimily  are  never  at  a 
loss  to  determine  when  he  is  under  its  in- 
floeBoe.  As  in  most  females  in  every  station 
of  life,  there  is  likewise  at  such  periods  a 
shrinking  from  observation,  and  the  constant 
exercise  of  a  sleepless  vigilance  in  preventing 
exposoie.  The  amount  or  character  of  the 
discharge  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained, 
but  firom  his  own  imperfect  account  of  it, 
and  the  evidences  furnished  by  his  linen,  it 
differs  not  very  materially  either  in  quantity 
or  quality  from  that  of  a  young  woman. 

The  question  here  naturally  presents  itself, 
to  which  of  the  sexes  does  this  human  being 
belong  ?  In  view  of  all  the  facts  stated,  the 
conclnnon,  I  think,  is  forced  upon  us,  that 
thetesale  orgaas  predosBinate,  or,  m  otter 


words,  Hiat  while  the  creature  has  oidf 
one  of  the  organs  of  the  male,  and 
that  an  imperfeet  one,  he  has  withhi  the 
pelvis,  the  interior  genital  apparatus  of  the 
female.  That  there  is  a  uterus  with  its  ap. 
pendages  I  fed  no  doubt ;  or  whence  tUa 
regular  catamenial  disdiarge,  and  all  tiwse 
attributes,  both  moral  tad  physical,  which 
mark  the  presence  of  such  an  organ  ?— But 
it  has  been  remarked  liiat  he  displays  in  his 
general  deportment  adecided  partiality  fbrthe 
society  of  young  females,  and  it  has  even  been 
noticed  that  he  exhibits  towards  them  at 
times  strong  salaeious  propensities.  Thk, 
I  think,  can  be  easily  accounted  for  on  tlm 
supposition,  that  he  has  been,  from  ehfld- 
hood,  taught  to  look  upon  himself  ea 
a  male,  and  now,  in  imitation  of  otiiers, 
deports  himself  as  sueh  to  the  other  sex. 
Whether  his  amorous  advances  to  the  dusky 
maidens  around  him  have  ever  resulted  in 
any  practical  display  of  virility ,-is  unknown. 
In  the  absence  of  all  information  on  the  st:d>- 
ject,  it  is  fair  to  oondade,  that  no  semiail 
disdiaigehas,  or  ever  will,  take  place.  Such 
a  phenomenon  as  s  regular  menstroal  dis« 
charge,  and  the  production  of  semen  mas- 
culinum,  from  the  nme  set  of  organs,  would 
place  the  oreatnre  in  a  new  order  of  beii^^ 
with  sexual  endowments  and  faculties  but « 
little  less  remarkable  than  those  ascribed  to 
the  fabled  hermaphrodites.  But  whence 
comes  this  peculiar  fioid  ?  If  famidiol  by 
a  womb,  how  does  it  make  its  way  into  thie 
urethra  ?~Or  is  it  thrown  off  by  the  bladder 
acting  vicariously  for  a  conttguoos  organ, 
the  nataral  outlet  of  which  is  occluded  m  the 
way  before  mentioned  ?  These  are  question 
certainly  of  very  litUe  importance  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view ;  but  relating  as  they  do 
to  the  interestirijg  sclenee  of  physiology,  are 
deemed  not  wholly  unwoctfay  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  learned. 


ilHel)(cal  IntelHsence. 


MEDieAL  SDUCATION  ATOONSTAMTINOFLS. 

Tax  Medical  School  of  Galata,  Constanti- 
nople, is  in  a  thriving  eoncUtion.  The 
courses  of  lectures  are  at  present  attended 
by  454  pupils,  of  whom  409  are  matricu- 
lated students.  The  periodical  examinationa 
are  rigorously  conducted,  and  every  student 
who,  after  two  years'  study,  does  not  roach 
the  upper  class,  is  thereafter  excluded. 
Sixty  pupils  have  been  expelled  daring  the 
present  year,  either  for  ignorsnoe  or  mi»* 
conduct.  There  are  ten  classes  of  students, 
and  more  than  one  half  (238)  are  placed  in 
the  first  dass. 

It  is  a  remarkable  (bet  tiiat  Chairs  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police  are  already 
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ettablished  in  this  infant  institation;  and, 
that  Turkey  is  in  this  mpeet  in  advanoe  of 
England,  is  proTed  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
event  of  murder,  there  is  a  gOYemment 
medical  officer  specially  appointed  to  con- 
dnct  the  inspection  and  report  on  the  canse 
of  death.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  it  is  wdl  known,  does  not  con- 
alder  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  to  be  of 
any  importance  to  its  members,  or  of  any 
utility  to  society  :  hence  the  study  of  them 
does  not  enter  into  ite  curriculum !  The 
GoTemment,  too,  leaves  the  selection  of 
medical  men  for  the  purpose  of  making  in- 
ipections  and  reporting  on  the  cause  of  de^^th 
in  eases  of  suspected  murder,  to  parochial 
beadles  and  the  local  constebulary !  The 
power  of  ordering  post-mortem  examina- 
tions is  also  left  in  the  hands  of  a  functionary 
who  is  in  most  cases  a  non-professional 
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MUMCAL  AFPOINTMKNTg. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  goremon  of 
the  Royal  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate 
Street,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  22d  instant, 
Dr.  Brownless  of  Charterhouse'  Square, 
Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Dispensary, 
and  Dr.  Goodfellow  of  Bedford  Place, 
Russell  Square,  were  unanimously  elected 
Physicians  in  the  room  of  Doctors  Peaeock 
and  Garrod. 

Apothicaribs'  ball. 
Nambb  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  ex- 
amination in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  received  certiiicates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  Sept.  16,  1847: — George 
Moseley,  Hampstead  —  Samuel  Burgess, 
Frodsham,  Cheshire— Thomas  Pkrker  Rust, 
Wells,  Norfolk. 

OBITVAKT. 

DiBD,  on  the  12th  of  August,  at  Milan, 
Doctor  Trinchinetti.  Although  this  gentle, 
man  had  not  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year, 
he  had  acquired  among  his  countrymen,  a 
high  reputation  as  a  physician. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer S9*87 

"         *^        Thermometer^  SB'S 

Sdf-registehng  do.i>  ....  max.  88*5  min.   30* 
"    in  the  Thames  water   —   58-      —     56*8 

■  Ffom  IS  obMrratioBs  dailj.       k  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0*19 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Meteoroio0ieai,'-The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  no  less  than  6'4«  below  the  mean  of 
the 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Mbtkopolis 
During  ih§  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  11 . 


BiBTHS.        1        DkATHS. 

Males....  666  Males....  519 
Females..  611  ]  Females..  511 


19771 


1010 


Av.  ofh  Sum, 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 

910 


Dbatbs  in  diffbrbnt  Distbicts. 

Wbst— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  tieoree, 
Hanover  Squure;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St.  James  ..  (Pop.  301,396)    14S 

NoBTH— St.  Marylebone;  St.  Pancras; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Fop.  366,303)    906 

Cbntrai^— St. Giles  and  St.(jeorge;  Strand; 
Holbom;  aerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  Bast 
London;  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374.759)    196 

East— Shoreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  Oeoqfe  in  the  East ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar  PDp.393,947)    948 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondsey;  St.  George.  Southwark; 
Newingion;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham :  CamberweU ;  Rotherhithe ; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)   945 


Total  . 


IMO 


f,  vis.— 

of! 


910 
985 


926 


108 
157 


At.  of 
A  San. 


Causbs  or  Dbath. 

AllCausbs 

SPBCiriBO  Causbs 

1.  i^|f«MMe(orBpidemic.EndemiC| 
Contanous)  mteatew . . 
Sporadic  IHteatei 
9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  ftc. 

Uinseat    

S.  Bndn,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 
and  Senses  

4.  Umies  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  .... 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases   of  the 

Uterus,  «c 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 
Bones.  Joints,  &c 

10.  Skin,  CfeUular  Tissue,  Bk..  , 

11.  Old  Age 

19.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance . 

Hie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numben  of 

Deaths  firom  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Small-pox 14     Convulsion. 

Measles  37 

Scarlatina 49 

Hooping-cough..  19 

Diarrhosa  119 

Typhus  81 


108 

157 

296 
25 

94 
8 

10 

7 
9 
50 


Dropsy. 
Sudden 


Hydrocephalus. 

^!Sr::::::: 


Bronchitis is 

Pneumonia 91 

Phthisis 106 

Dls.  of  Lungs,  &c.  IS 


Teething M 

Dis.  Stomach,  lEc.    5 
Dis.  of  Liver,  Sec.  14 

Childbirth 

Dis.ofUterus.Stc. 


S 
6 

Rbmabbs.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
100  above  the  weekly  summer  average.  The 
deaths  ITom  dian-hoea  and  typhus  fever  are  stflr 
on  the  increase. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  beg  to  assure  our  correspondent  st  East 
Retford  that  we  have  endeavoured  to  act  with 
strict  impartiality  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  Smith's  paper,  with  the  communications  of 
Dr.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Coley,  will  be  inserted 
in  the  following  number. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Sheet.— A  communication  will  be  sent 
in  reference  to  the  proposed  exchange  with  the 
American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

A  letter  respecting  the  Medical  Directory  ia 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  Bamett's  case  of  Spontaneous  Ruptora 
of  the  Uterus  will  be  inserted  next  week. 

Dr.  H.  Gavin.>-The  pamphlets  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  suggestion  of  our  correspon- 
dent shall  be  attended  to. 

Dr.  Wardell.— We  will  endeavour  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  our  oontribntor. 


HonDfon  iHetitcat  (@a|ette. 
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COURSE  OF  SURGERY, 
Delivered  in  the  yean  1846  and  1847) 

Bt  Bransbt  B.  Cooper,  P.R.S. 

SaiKeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  Gay's 
Hospital. 

Lbctubb  XI. 

ULCERATION. 

Meehani9m   of  ulceration — Hunter's  cfc- 
Jlnition  —  description  and  usee  of  the 
absorbent  vehsels — three  kinds  of  absorp- 
tion :  Ulcerative — Progressive — Disjunc- 
tive,— Description,  causes ,  and  treatment 
qf  the  two  first — granulation— cicatriza- 
tion— characters    of  healthy    and   un- 
healthy  granulations — objects  of  suppu- 
ration— ulcers — their  causes  —  descrip- 
tion and  treatment  of  different  kinds  qf 
ulcers — healthy — exuberantly  granulat- 
ing —  indolent  —  (Dr.   Bird^s  galvanic 
apparatus.) 
Ulceration,  or  Ulcerative  iDflammation,  as 
it  was  termed  by  John  Hanter,  is  another 
pheoomenon,  an  altered  action  in  the  capil- 
laries of  a  tissoe,  resulting  from  inflammation. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  defined   it  as  *'an  ab- 
sorption of  any    constituent   part   of  the 
body ;"  but  this,  in  my  opinion,  gentlemen, 
describes  only  part  of  the  condition,  as  it 
does  not  intimate  the  necessity  for  any  prior 
change  in  the  constituents  before  they  can 
be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  their  disintegration,  or,  if  I  may 
use    the  term,    proiimate   decomposition, 
must  first  occur.     May  1  not  fairly  suggest 
a  degree  of  parallelism  between  the  removal 
of  a  part  by  ulceration,  and  the   change 
which  the  ingesta  must  undergo  before  they 
can  be  converted  into  chyle  and  taken  up  by 
the  lacteals  ? 

The  result  of  the  following  ez)>erimeat 
will  illustrate  my  meaning.  If  you  feed  a 
dog  on  albumen  (supposed  to  be  the  kind  of 
food  nearest  approaching  to  blood,  and 
therefore  a  priori  most  readily  digested), 
and  examine  the  contents  of  his  stomach  an 
hour  and  a  half  after,  not  a  trace  of  the 
albumen  will  be  found ;  but  if  you  examine 
another  dog  two  or  three  hours  after  he  has 
been  fed  with  white  of  egg,  you  will  find 
the  digested  mass  again  converted  into  al- 
bosnen,  having  become  vitalised,  and  then 
fitted  to  be  converted  into  living  blood. 

So,  in  ulceration,  the  parts  to  be  absorbed 
mast  undergo  a  somewhat  similar  change 
before  they  can  be  removed,  and  this  change 
may  be  induced  from  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood  itself,  of  the  capillary  vessels,  or 
«af  the  tissues.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considen{4 
«u--1035,    (?cf,  1,1847. 


that  this  primary  influence,  upon  any  of 
these  systems,  will  ultimately  affect  them  all» 
which  is  probably  necessary  before  the  ab- 
sorption can  be  completed. 

At  any  rate  the  absorbent  vessels  are  in- 
timately concerned  in  the  process  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  form  an 
important  part  of  the  capillary  system,  (or 
they  clearly  enter  into  the  composition  of 
every  vascular  tissue  in  the  body.  John 
Hunter  says,  "  Ulcerative  inflammation  is 
that  action  which  a  part  falls  into,  from  a 
disposition  to  absorb  itself  even  to  the  so- 
lution of  its  continuity." 

Mr.  Travers,  in  his  excellent  work  on 
Constitutional  Irritation,  asks,  "  Is  ulcera- 
tion a  negative  process,  a  mere  defect  of  nu- 
trition, as  adhesive  deposition  is  considered 
a  surplus  of  nutriment,  or  is  it  a  special 
action  of  the  vessels  whose  office  it  is,  in 
health,  to  remove  superfluities,  and  reg:ukte 
the  growth  of  the  body?"  I  should  say 
that  it  never  results  from  an  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  absorbents  only,  for,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  it  is  necessary  before  a 
part  can  be  absorbed  that  it  should  ex- 
perience certain  vital  changes  to  render  it 
capable  of  undergoing  that  process ;  and 
that  therefore  stimulating  the  absorbents  to 
action  could  avail  nothing  unless  the  struc- 
ture to  be  removed  had  undergone  the 
change  fitting  its  constituents  to  be  taken 
up  by  those  vessels.  The  functions  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  is  a  subject  of  as  deep 
interest  to  the  physiologist  as  to  the  pa- 
thologist, for  they  are  not  only  constantly 
employed  in  taking  up  nutritious  matter, 
fitted  to  be  convertdl  into  blood  for  its  re- 
plenishment, but  they  also  take  up  various 
extraneous  subs^nces  which  are  unfitted 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  are  destined  either 
to  be  thrown  off  by  excretion  or  to  be  con- 
verted into  some  new  compound. 

May  we  not  consider  that  the  absorbents 
admit  of  being  divided  into  those  of  the 
arterial  and  those  of  the  venous  system,  that 
to  the  former  may  be  attributed  the  absorp- 
tion of  nutriment,  and  to  the  latter  the  re- 
moval of  deleterious  matter  ?  the  one  set 
ultimately  form  the  lacteals,  the  other  the 
lymphatics :  the  latter  contain  hydro-carbon, 
and  not  the  nitrogenised  matters  imbibed 
with  the  food.  It  is  true  that  much  nitrogen 
is  conveyed  to  the  kidneys  to  be  excreted, 
but  that  nitrogen  had  never  been  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  stomach,  but  resulted 
from  disintegration  of  worn-out  tissues. 
Nor  is  this  mere  hypothesis,  for  various  ex- 
periments instituted  by  Magendie  and 
Fodera  tend  to  strengthen  the  supposition. 
The  absorbents  are  as  much  in  action  during 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  body  as  in 
disease,  and  are  constantly  conveying  into 
the  blood  various  disintegrated  substances ; 
some  of  tbeve  m»y  he  fitted  for  foitber  ofe. 
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while  others,  which  would  prove  pemicioos 
to  the  arterial  blood,  are  voided  by  the  ex- 
creting organs. 

It  is  proper,  Gentlemen,  that  I  should  give 
you  some  examples  of  the  uses  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels ;  and  one  of  the  most  familiar 
instances  of  the  important  fonctions  of  the 
nutrient  absorbents  is  presented  in  that 
action  by  which  they  supply  the  blood  with 
chyle,  the  great  source  of  nourishment  to  the 
former  fluid.  Durinc;  fever  we  have  constant 
examples  of  the  absorption  of  fat ;  perhaps 
for  the  conversion  of  this  substance  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  and  to  their  unusually 
rapid  union  with  oxygen,  may  be  attributed 
in  some  measure  the  increase  of  the  animal 
heat  inseparable  from  febrile  action.  So 
also  during  protracted  abstinence  we  find 
the  fat  becomes  absorbed,  but  even  before 
this  can  occur  there  are  always  febrile  symp- 
toms indicating  a  morbid  condition,  which 
probably  result  from  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  fat  before  it  can  be  absorbed.  Ex- 
tra vasa  ted  blood,  from  external  injury,  is  re- 
moved in  great  measure  by  the  absorbents ; 
this  (act  is  so  familisr  to  surgeons  that  they 
never  think  of  making  incisions  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  it,  when  in  an  ecchy- 
mosed  state,  but  leave  it  to  the  natural  pro- 
cess of  absorption. 

Abscesses  sometimes  undergo  spontaneous 
cure  by  the  absorption  of  the  pus.  This,  how- 
ever, is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  seems 
rather  a  difficult  process  for  nature  to  per- 
form. We  generally  find,  concomitant  with 
the  phenomenon,  a  high  decree  of  irritative 
fever :  this  action  is  ot  such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  render  it  a  matter  for  practical 
consideration  whether  it  b®  Df^t  better  in 
all  instances  to  evacuate  the  pus  than  to 
leave  its  removal  to  a  natural  operation. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  by  jealeasly scrutinising 
the  secrets  of  nature,  by  watching  her  own 
methods  of  cure,  by  observing  her  steady 
unaided  struggles  towards  reparation  under 
disease,  you  will  learn  to  understand  the 
functions  of  the  absorbents,  whose  nnre- 
mittin^  efforts  to  reduce  the  various  STi>tsms 
accurately  balance  the  influence  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, which  are  as  untiringly  engaged 
in  perpetual  renovations  ;  the  two  together 
thus  preserving  the  natural  and  beautiful 
symmetry  of  the  human  body :  and  the 
healthy  performance  of  this  system  has  been 
aptly  termed  modelling  absorption. 

Thus  far  I  have  described  an  entirely 
healthy  action,  but  we  sometimes  find  ab- 
sorption producing  lesion  or  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, which  can  only  be  considered  a 
morbid  state  of  function. 

Surgeons  speak  of  three  kinds  of  ulcera- 
tion ;  the  terms,  however,  given  to- them  are 
rather  expressive  of  the  effects  produced 
than  of  the  nature  of  the  ulceration  itself ; 
but  as  the  division  will  lead  you,  gentlemen, 


to  the  consideration  of  the  circumstance 
under  which  ulceration  occurs,  I  think  it 
advisable  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

Uleerative,proffre8»ive,a3addi9Junctnfe9b' 
sorption  are  the  terms  alluded  to,  and  in  each 
of  these  conditions  the  tissues  to  be  removed 
must  have  undergone  disintegration  before 
they  can  be  absorbed. 

This  ulcerative  absorption  may  arise  from 
the  inability  of  parts  to  support  their  vital 
action  under  certain  diseased  conditions, 
and,  according  to  John  Hunter,  may  accrue 
either  from  some  source  of  irritation  set  up, 
or  from  a  weakness  depending  on  defective 
nutrition. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which 
may  give  rise  to  irritation,  and  which  may 
depend  upon  constitutional  or  local  causes. 
It  is  generally  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  the  morbid  action  commences  in 
the  blood,  blood-vessels,  or  tissues.  We 
frequently  see,  for  instance,  small  ulcers, 
especially  in  the  lower  extremities,  occur 
without  any  obvious  cause,  even  without 
premonitory  symptoms.  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed  that  such  a  local  lesion  should 
result  from  deterioration  of  the  general  mass 
of  blood  without  any  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, or  without  even  the  vessels  of  tbe 
part  affected  being  primarily  disordered.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, some  slight  morbid  change  in 
the  tissue  itself  leads  to  a  condition  from 
which  proximate  decomposition  and  absorp- 
tion ultimately  result :  whether  induced  bj 
on  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  from  an 
unusual  demand  made  upon  them  by  tissues 
for  supply  of  nutrition,  or  from  the  weakness 
and  inability  of  the  tissues  to  receive  that 
which  the  vessels  have  already  supplied, 
either  the  one  condition  or  the  other  would 
lead  to  absorption. 

We  have  in  the  case  of  syphilitic  inocula- 
tion, leading  to  the  formation  of  chancre, 
an  instance  of  ulcerative  absorption  result- 
ing from  altered  condition  of  tissue,  and 
without  any  premonitory  constitutional 
symptoms.  Here  the  eyphilitic  virus  is  the 
source  of  irritation,  and  invariably  leads  to 
ulceration.  Pressure  also,  when  applied  ex- 
ternally, that  is  to  say  upon  the  surface, 
leads  to  ulceration  if  it  be  acting  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome  the  powers  of  the 
part  to  resist  its  influence,  but  if  it  be  ap- 
plied with  a  force  less  than  the  power  of 
resistance  in  the  part  pressed,  it,  on  tbe 
contrary,  produces  a  thickening.      ' 

W>akness,  or  a  want  of  power  in  a  part 
to  maintain  its  natural  condition  and  func- 
tions, may  give  rise  to  its  ulceration.  Of 
this  we  have  examples  in  the  facility  with 
which  cicatrices  (compared  with  originally 
formed  parts),  ulcerate  from  slight  exeitin; 
causes.  Surgeons  lance  the  gums  of  children 
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long  before  the  teeth  have  approached  the 
surface,  because  they  are  aware  that  the  ci- 
catrix will  be  much  more  readily  removed 
under  the  pressure  of  the  tooth  than  the 
originally  formed  gum.  From  the  same 
vital  conditions  old  united  fractures  will 
become  disunited  if  subjected  to  continued 
irritation,  or  from  being  deprived  of  their 
necessary  nutrition  :  frequent  instances  of 
this  kind  occurred  to  the  sailors  who  ac- 
companied Lord  Anson  in  his  voyage  round 
the  world ;  for  many  who  were  attacked  with 
scurvy  suffered  from  the  disunion  of  old 
fractures,  the  ulceration  of  the  cicatrices. 
This  phenomenon  results  probably  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  constituents  of  newly 
formed  parts  are  capable  of  being  resolred 
into  their  ultimate  elements;  but  whether 
this  depends  upon  a  defect  in  physical  cohe- 
sion, chemical  combination,  or  want  of  vital 
power  to  resist  morbid  action,  is  yet  un- 
known to  the  pathologist. 

A  further  proof  of  the  influence  that  de» 
bility  possesses  in  promoting  ulceration,  or, 
perhaps,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the  feebleness 
of  its  power  to  resist  it,  is,  that  the  parts 
most  distant  from  tae  heart  are  more  prone 
to  ulcerative  absorption,  than  in  proximity 
to  that  organ. 

When  ulcerative  absorption  goes  on  very 
rapidly    it    is    distinguished  as   acute    ul- 
ceration, and  may  be  attended  with  severe 
pain   and  a  considerable  degree  of  irrita- 
tive   fever.       Generally,   however,   neither 
paio  or  fever  are  prominent  features  of  the 
disease,  not  even  when  its  progress  is  most 
lapid.     Indeed,  ulcerative  absorption  ^eems 
to  have  but  little  eiiect  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, although  the   constitution   powerfully 
eflfects    ulceration.      The  character  of  the 
paio,  when  it  occurs,  is  also  peculiar,  being 
generally  described  as  a  gnawing  sensation, 
the    intensity   of  which   depends  upon  the 
irritability  of  the  patient.     Opium  is  indi- 
cated in  Iftrge  do^es  when  this  symptom  is 
prevent.    Indeed,  I  principally  deoend  upon 
opiam  as  the  remedy  to  check  ulceration, 
both    administered    internally    and  applied 
topically,  and  if  this  remedy  fails  to  produce 
the    desired  effect,    I   apply  either  strong 
nitric    acid  or  lunar  caustic   to   the  ulcer, 
more  especially  if  the  surface  of  the  sore  be 
very    painful,  as   these  agents  destroy  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  exposed  nerves, 
and  not  only  immediately  diminish  the  pain, . 
but,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the  irritability 
of  the  sore,  which  is  probably  the  principal 
caiue  of  their  inducing  a  healthy  action.    So 
that  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  opium  and 
escboratics  are  applied  in  these  ewes  upon 
precisely   the   same  principle.      Iodide    of 
potassium,  mineral  acids,  bark,  and  other 
lemedies,  may  be  also  required  in  protracted 
cases    to  uphold   the  constitutional  powers 
daring  the  progress  of  the  cure. 


Pro ff restive  abtorption,  —  The  best  ex- 
ample which  I  can  give  of  this  kind  of  ab- 
sorption is  the  slow  removal  of  parts  sub- 
jected to  an  internal  presi^ure,  as  from  the 
s^rowth  of  an  aneurismal  tumor  slowly  eating 
its  way  through  all  obstructions  as  it  pro- 
gresses towards  the  surface.  There  is  ne 
provision  of  nature  more  wonderful  than 
this  tendency  of  ulceration  towards  the  skin, 
for  although  a  lar;»e  internal  tumor  may  be 
in  contact  with  the  surrounding  viscera,  and 
pressing  equally  in  every  direction,  ulcera- 
tion will  only  occur  towards  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  and,  indeed,  thickening  of  the 
structures  in  contact  with  the  growing  mast 
will  take  place  in  every  other  direction,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  extending  itself  inwards. 
This  kind  of  absorption  is  called  *•  inter- 
Btititial,''  and  is  not  attended  with  suppu- 
ration when  acting  on  bones.  We  have  a 
proof  of  this,  not  only  in  the  absorption  of 
the  spine  and  ribs  from  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurismal  sac,  but  also  in  the  absorption  of 
the  alveolar  process  after  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  and  the  spontaneous  removal  of  small 
exostoses. 

Disjunctive  absorption  is  intended  to  de- 
note the  process  set  up  for  the  separation  of 
a  dead  from  a  living  part,  constituting  that 
particular  barrier  between  them  which  is 
termed  •'  the  line  of  demarcation."  I  shall 
describe  this  phenomenon  when  I  arrive  at 
the  sabjeet  of  mortification. 

Although  suppuration  does  not  alwaya 
attend  ulceration,  as  1  have  said  in  speaking 
of  the  progressive  ulceration  of  bone,  it 
usually  attends  ulceration  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  body  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

All  structures  are  not  equally  susceptible 
of  ulceration.  Parts  possessing  but  little 
vitality — an  inferior  degree  of  organisation — 
ulcerate  with  considerable  difficulty,  as  ten- 
dons, fascia,  bones^  and  especially  the  cuticle. 

An  important  surgical  peint,  gentlemen,  is 
connected  with  this  fact :  when  any  of  these 
tissues  form  the  parietes  of  an  abscess,  they 
should  be  early  opened,  50  as  to  let  out  the 
matter,  for  its  liberation  by  the  process  of 
ulceration  would  be  tedious,  and  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  proportionably  severe. 

As  ulceration  leads  to  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  parts  naturally  united,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  reunion  must  be  effected 
by  some  healing  process,  and  this  is  termed 

GRANULATION. 

"When  solution  of  continuity  has  occurred 
as  the  result  of  ulceration  or  loss  of  surface 
by  an  incised  wound,  so  that  the  edges  cannot 
be  brought  together,  when  a  large  cavity  is 
left  after  the  evacuation  of  pus  from  an  ab- 
scess, or  extensive  surfaces  are  exposed,  from 
which  sloughs  have  been  separated,  tbey  must 
all  heal  by  granulation. 

With  a  little  consideration  yon  will  per- 
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ceive,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  not  the  wide 
difference  between  the  process  of  union  by 
adhesion  and  by  that  of  granulation  which 
you  might  at  first  suppose,  the  former  being 
but  a  direct  exudation  of  fibrin  from  the 
capillaries,  while  the  plastic  deposition  in  the 
latter  results  from  a  newly  constructed  ap- 
-  paratus  for  the  purpose  of  its  elaboration, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  secon- 
dary mode  of  adhesion,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  so-called  *'  first  intention."  Perhaps 
the  greatest  distinction  between  Nature's 
first  intention  and  her  second,  or  granulation, 
is,  that  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  suppu- 
ration, while  the  former  is  not.  Granula- 
tions are  formed  by  the  organization  of  the 
lymph  effused  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcer 
becoming  vascular  from  the  entrance  of  the 
vessels  of  the  original  structures ;  and  this  is 
clearly  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  the  granula- 
tions are  usually  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
structures  from  whence  they  arise.  These 
newly « formed  granulations  in  their  turn 
throw  out  a  fresh  layer  of  adhesive  matter, 
and  thus  layer  after  layer  of  granulations  are 
produced,  until  they  fill  up  the  cavity  to  be 
healed.  Snch  a  surface  is  usually  c^led  an 
ulcer,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  by 
that  term  that  ulceration  is  still  going  on ; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  Ihis  condition  indicates 
a  reparative  action,  and,  perhaps,  a  part  in 
such  a  state  would  be  better  termed  a  "  granu- 
lating sore.*'.  Healthy  granulations  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  contract,  and  thus  di- 
minish the  superficies  as  well  as  the  depth  of 
the  wound.  The  granulations  are,  at  this 
period  of  the  process  of  healing,  so  closely 
united,  and  their  capillaries  so  freely  inoscu- 
late, that  any  attempt  to  separate  them 
immediately  produces  heemorrfaage. 

To  complete  the  cure  which  has  proceeded 
thus  far,  it  is  necessary  that  the  granulations 
should  be  covered  with  skin,  and  this  is  ef- 
fected partly  by  an  elongation  of  the  original 
skin,  and  partly  by  the  formation  of  new. 
The  original  skin  is  stretched  by  the  con- 
tractions of  the  granulations,  and  drawn 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  sore,  and  not 
unnaturally,  because  previously,  while  the 
ulcerative  process  was  going  on,  it  had  re- 
ceded, in  consequence  of  its  elasticity.  Its 
capillaries  inosculate  with  those  of  the  other 
tissues  which  had  supplied  the  granulations, 
and  new  skin  becomes  formed,  cutis  and 
cuticle  together;  and  when  they  completely 
cover  the  granulating  surface,  cicatrization  is 
said  to  be  completed. 

You  will  observe,  therefore,  gentlemen, 
that  cicatrization  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  contractile  power  of  the 
granulations,  so  that  any  circumstance  which 
tends  to  prevent  this  contraction  impedes 
the  process  of  cicatrization.  This  often 
happens  when  sores  are  situated  near  the 
surface  of  bones,  as  on  the  head,  and  fore 


part  of  the  legs,  in  which  situations  you 
will  frequently  see  very  extensive  cica- 
trices, from  the  quantity  of  new  skin 
required  to  fill  up  the  abraded  surface, 
and  the  slight  power  of  its  approximation, 
in  consequence  of  its  inextensibility  in  those 
situations.  In  cicatrices  of  this  kind,  the 
new  skin  always  appears  as  if  put  upon  the 
stretch  to  cover  the  wound,  and  the  old  skin 
seems  puckered  as  if  by  the  drawing  up  of 
the  new ;  by  use,  however,  it  soon  becomes 
loose  and  flexible.  Under  all  circumstances, 
the  formation  of  a  new  skin  is  a  process 
performed  with  difficulty;  and  this  fiict 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  surgeon, 
in  order  that,  during  the  performance  of  an 
operation,  he  may  be  sure  to  leave  plenty  of 
skin  to  cover  the  factitious  wound. 

The  healthy  state  of  the  granulations  may 
be  readily  judged  of  by  their  appearance, — 
a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  attention,  as 
by  a  just  appreciation  of  their  actual  con- 
dition the  surgeon  is  enabled  to  judge  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  his  patient,  and  to  regulate  his  internal  re- 
medies and  topical  applications  accordingly. 
'When  granulations  are  in  a  highly  repara- 
tive condition,  they  present  small  conical 
projections  of  fibrin  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
which  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  sent  to  them,  as  to  the 
proximity  of  blood  to  the  air,  from  which  it 
appears  to  undergo  a  sort  of  aerification.  But 
when  the  surfaces  of  the  granules  are  pale, 
or  approach  to  a  livid  colour,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  healing  of  the  wound  is  protracted, 
and  generally  some  constitutional  derange- 
ment will  be  observed. 

Granulations,  however,  differ  somewhat 
in  appearance,  according  to  the  peculiar 
^tissues  from  whence  they  originate,  although 
^they  are  generally  ultimately  convertible  into 
that  tissue  from  which  they  receive  their 
blood.  This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the 
case,  as  we  find,  in  the  reunion  of*  a  muscle 
by  granulation,  that  the  newly-formed  con- 
necting medium  never  possesses  irritability ; 
that  is,  the  power  of  contraction  upon  the 
application  of  a  stimulus.  Even  in  the  re- 
union of  ruptured  tendons  and  ligaments,  it 
requires  a  considerable  length  of  time  for  the 
newly -formed  structures  to  be  submitted  to 
tension,  before  they  acquire  the  inextenai- 
bility  of  the  original  tissue,  and  lose  an 
•elasticity  which  interferes  with  the  natural 
function  of  the  part. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  capillaries 
of  synovial  membranes  are  not  capable  of 
restoring  the  lost  tissue ;  for,  although  there 
may  be  occasionally  found  adventitious  saca 
containing  a  fluid  resembling  synovia,  the 
identity  of  the  two  is  very  doubtful;  and  ia 
dislocations,  where  a  supplementary  joint  ia 
formed,  no  new  synovial  capsule  ia  gene- 
rated, but  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone 
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becomes  ebarnated,  and  so  friction  is  dimi- 
nished, bat  there  is  no  synoTia  secreted 
miless  some  of  the  old  capsule  is  left  entire. 

The  pus  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
granulations  of  a  healthy  sore  not  only 
performs  a  useful  office  in  forming  a  coating 
of  moisture,  at  the  same  time  defending  the 
newly. formed  tender  structure  from  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  external  agents, 
bat  it  also  prevents  the  absorption  of  in- 
jarions  matters ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  even  miasmata  may  affect  unhealthy 
granulating  surfaces;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  hospital  gangrene  and 
other  specific  actions  are  induced  in  sores 
through  the  absorbent  powers  of  granulating 
surfaces. 

The  influence  of  medicinal  applications  on 
tbe  constitution,  when  employed  on  ulcers, 
in  an  every-day  occurrence ;  and  you  will 
frequently  see,  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of 
jour  practice,  patients  as  powerfully  af- 
fected by  mercurial  and  opiate  dressings 
applied  to  sores,  as  completely  as  if  those 
remedies  had  been  administered  internally. 

Tbe  description  of  the  healing  process  of 
a  deep  wound  has,  I  trust,  shewn  to  you  the 
power  of  the  granulations  to  take  on  the 
nature  of  the  tissue  from  whence  they  derive 
their  blood, — ^as,  for  instance,  the  new  skin 
is  never  permanently  formed  until  the  granu- 
lations reach  to  a  level  with  the  integu- 
ments. 

As  this  process  of  granulation  for  the 
care  of  wounds  does  not  invariably  proceed 
in  a  healthy  manner,  it  becomes  necessary 
that  1  should  explain  to  you  the  different 
land  of  granulating  sores  which  come  under 
tbe  notice  of  the  surgeon  in  the  category  of 
ulcers;  and,  at  the  same  time,  1  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out  to  you  the  various 
constitutional  and  local  influences  which 
lead  to  the  particular  aspects  they  present, 
and  tlie  appropriate  remedies  which  should 
be  employed  for  their  amelioration. 

ULCERS,  OR  OBAMULATINO  SORfiS. 

There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  defining 
and  classifying  ulcers  so  as  to  furnish  a  ready 
or  scientific  method  by  which  you  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
disease.  It  is  not  aetiology  alone  which 
will  teach  you  all  that  is  required,  nor  will 
tfae  situation  or  form  of  tbe  ulcers,  or  even 
the  nature  of  the  discharge,  afford  you  suffi- 
cient knowledge  for  the  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  every  variety  of  sore.  The  cause 
<«rhicb  originally  produced  the  nicer  may  be 
lon^  removed,  and  the  defect  in  reparation 
be  depending  on  something  quite  different 
from  that  which  first  induct  the  solution  of 
eontinuity. 

It  seems,  however,  philosophical  in  the 
first  instance  to  look  for  the  cause ;  but  it 
mnat  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  \^hatever  may 


bave  led  to  the  ulceration,  the  constitution 
the  situation,  the  form  of  the  sore,  and  the 
tissue  affected,  may  tend  to  particular  modi- 
fications, and  require  a  direct  application  of 
means  to  remedy  any  baneful  effects  they 
may  have  induced  on  the  ulcer. 

I  think  it  may  simplify  the  matter  if  we 
commence  by  the  consideration  of  the 
various  kinds  of  sores  setiologically,  dividing 
their  causes  into 

External  or  Local.  [  Mechanical 
(  Chemical 
r  General 
Internal  or  Constitutional.  <  Local 

C  Combined. 

But  even  with  this  view  there  may  be 
some  pathologists  who  regard  the  proximate 
cause  of  all  ulcers  as  internal,  as  ulceration 
must  be  considered  a  vital  process  which 
operates  from  without,  even  in  cases  where 
the  remote  cause — the  application  of  an 
irritant  from  within — first  excites  the  local 
action  :  as,  for  instance,  in  the  inoculation 
of  syphilitic  virus ;  but  still  I  believe  that 
an  easier  method  of  classification  cannot  be 
adopted. 

The  lower  extremities  are  much  more 
subject  to  ulceration  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  body;  and  this  results  in  part  from 
their  greater  distance  from  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  also  from  their  liability  to  re- 
tardation in  the  natural  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  veins ;  from  which  cause  also 
we  find  it  frequently  so  difficult  to  heal 
ulcers  on  those  portions  of  the  body. 

An  ulcer  is  termed  healthy  (if  such  a  term 
may  be  admitted)  when  it  is  filled  up  by 
small  distinct  red  granulations,  equal  in  size, 
and  presenting  elevated  pointed  apices, 
which  are  bedewed,  rather  than  covered,  by 
pure  pus.  If  tbe  pus,  however,  be  rubbed 
off,  the  surface  of  the  granulutions  will  not 
be  exposed,  but  will  be  found  to  be  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  plasma,  not  yet  become 
vascular,  and  this  may  be  demonstrated  by 
applying  a  little  alcohol  to  the  surface  after 
the  pus  has  been  removed  :  the  alcohol  im- 
mediately coagulates  the  plasma,  renders  it 
opaque,  and  conceals  from  view  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  granulations,  which  was  before 
perfectly  apparent. 

Such  a  granulating  sore  usually  requires 
but  little  assistance  from  the  science  of 
surgery  to  insure  its  healing :  rest  only  is 
necessary,  with  due  attention  to  the  natural 
secretions  of  the  patient. 

Should  there  be  an  indisposition  in  the 
sore  to  cicatrize,  it  will  often  be  found  very 
useful  to  give  gentle  support  to  the  granula- 
tions ;  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
newly -formed  granulations  are  not  endowed 
with  the  same  power  as  originally.formed 
parts;  and  therefore  they  should  be  care- 
fully protected  from  external  injury  ;  at  the 
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nme  time,  benefit  is  fireqiwntly  derived 
finm  presfiog  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  tDvards 
each  otber,  wbicii  not  only  tends  to  dimkusfa 
fbe  extent  of  snifice  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
granulations,  but  obo  prerents  their  being 
constantly  dragged  upon  atid  separated  from 
eseb  other  by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin. 

Although  the  description  of  sore  jnat 
described  as  a  healthy  ulcer  principally 
belongs  to  those  kinds  which  are  termed 
local,  it  may  also  have  originally  commenced 
from  a  constitntional  or  even  a  specific 
cause ;  for,  if  remedies  be  ^iven  which  im. 
prove  the  health  of  the  patient,  or  destroy 
the  specific  action,  any  kind  of  sore  may 
then  put  on  the  character  of  a  healthy  wound, 
into  which  it  baa,  in  ikct,  become  converted 
by  the  altered  state  of  the  constitution. 

Se,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ulcer  wfaieh 
baa  been  for  a  length  of  time  healthy,  may 
saddenly  put  on  a  most  unhealthy  character, 
from  some  constitntional  deterioration.  The 
lut  yon  may  frequently  observe,  gentlemen, 
IB  this  hospital,  and  it  more  frequently 
oecurs  in  patients  who  have  come  up  from 
tiie  country,  and  who  get  out  of  health  from 
the  confinement  and  comparatively  impure 
sir  of  London. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  changes  ulcers 
vndergo  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  granulations  above  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  ^kin,  resulting  from  an 
exuberant  growth  of  the  granulations,  and 
prodoeing  that  appearance  which  in  common 
language  is  termed  "  proud  fiesh.'' 

In  such  cases  pressure  is  indicated,  which 
is  best  effected  by  the  application  of  ban- 
dages ;  but,  should  such  means  not  succeed, 
eacharotics  may  be  required  to  keep  down 
tbe  tendency  to  hypertrophy.  Sulphate  of 
copper  I  consider  tbe  best  application  for 
this  purpose.  Nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
Tery  frequently  employed,  tends,  in  my 
opinion,  rather  to  increase  their  growth  ; 
for  although,  when  first  applied,  it  removes 
them,  yet  they  appear  to  return  with  in- 
creased  vigomr  after  its  escharotic  influence 
has  ceased.  A  low  diet  is  also  generally  indi- 
cated  when  the  granulations  shew  this  dis- 
position to  hypertrophy.  It  is  quite  essen- 
tial that  the  granulations  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  level  with  the  skin,  or  cicatriza- 
tion cannot  take  place,  as  the  capillaries  of 
tiie  skin  are  prevented  from  inosculating 
with  those  of  the  granulations.  These 
eKuberant  granulations  do  not  ueces^tarily 
indicate  local  vigour  or  constitutional  power 
in  the  patient :  they  appear  rather  to  arise 
from  a  want  of  ability  in  tbe  skin  to  cica- 
trize over  them,  and  thus  naturally  check 
their  growth.  They  indeed  frequently  occur 
in  debilitated  persons,  and  are  perhaps  most 
oonspicnous  in  those  ulcers  which  are  kept 
open  for  the  discharge  of  carious  bone, 
where,   for   obvious   reasons,    cicatrization 


does  not  occur,  and  therefore  grannbtioB 
goca  on  to  ezuberence.  Tbe  core  of  theae 
uieers,  under  such  cironmstanoes,  is  of  course 
tbe  removal  of  the  mechanical  irritant. 

fndoient  ti/cerv,  whether  arising  from  an 
external  caoae  or  from  constitutional  de- 
rangement, are  characterised  by  their  granu* 
lationa  being  broad,  paie,  and  flabby,  instead 
of  small,  red,  and  firm,  as  in  a  healthy  con* 
dition  of  sore.  This  state  shews  that  the 
granulations  are  too  weak  to  supply  organisa* 
ble  plasma,  or,  in  other  words,  to  heal.  It 
beeomea.  therefore,  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  this  defect  originates  locally  or  con- 
stitutionally, and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  It 
will  usually  be  found  that  such  remedies  are 
required  as  should  influence  both  the  general 
powers  of  the  patient,  and  act  upon  the 
ulcer  itself ;  for,  whether  the  constitution  or 
tisaue  were  first  affected,  no  diseased  action 
can  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  in 
either,  without  a  reciprocal  action  being 
established  ;  and,  therefore,  both  require 
treatment. 

In  such  cases  bark  and  acids  are  indi- 
cated, having  taken  care  first  that  the  bowels 
are  freely  opened  and  the  secretions  gene- 
rally natural.  Stimulants  shoald  be  applied 
to  the  nicer,  either  the  Ung.  Nitrici  Ozidi, 
or  the  Ung.  Zinei;  or,  should  lotions  be 
preferred, — and,  indeed,  in  some  cases  they 
seem  more  suitable  than  greasy  applications, 
— nitric-acid  lotion,  or  zinc  and  lead  in 
solution,  may  be  substituted ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thie  patient  should  be  kept  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  day  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  and  much  benefit  is  sometintes 
derived  from  the  elevation  of  the  affected 
limb.  Porter  and  generons  diet  will  also 
expedite  tbe  cure,  by  exciting  the  reparative 
process.  The  pressure  and  support  of  a 
bandajce  is  occasionally  useful,  but  in  languid 
or  indolent  ulcers  its  utility  is  doubtful ;  for 
I  have  frequently  observed  that  a  tendency 
to  slough  follows  its  application,  as  if  the 
granulations  were  too  tender  to  sustain  the 
slightest  pressure. 

When  these  ulcers  prove  very  stubborn, 
and  resist  all  the  constitutional  and  topical 
remedies,  I  have  lately  witnessed  the  best 
results  from  stimulating  their  surface,  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  stream  of  negative  elec- 
tricity by  a  method  I  shall  describe,  and 
which  was  recommended  by  my  colleague 
Dr.  Golding  Bird,  who  is  constantly  so 
happily  applying  his  general  philosophical 
knowledge  to  the  improvement  of  medical 
science. 

At  a  convenient  distance  from  the  indo- 
lent ulcer  (not  less  than  five  or  six  inches) 
a  portion  of  cuticle  is  raised  from  the  cutis 
by  the  application  of  a  piece  of  Emplast. 
Lyttse  of  the  size  of  a  half-crown.  The  cuticle 
is  detached  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  on  the 
exposed  cutis  a  piece  of  zinc  foil  is  placed,  of 
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the  same  size  as  the  denuded  spot.  A 
plate  of  silver- foil  is  laid  on  the  original 
nicer,  and  the  two  plates  connected  by  means 
of  a  thin  copper  wire.  The  size  of  the 
BilTer  plate  is  immaterial.  Both  zinc  and 
silver  are  now  covered  with  pieces  of 
moistened  lint  and  oil-skin,  and  the  ap- 
paratus, as  recommended  by  Dr.  Bird,  is 
complete.  In  a  few  hours  the  surface  be- 
neath the  zinc  becomes  white,  and  a  slough 
begins  to  form,  which  in  a  short  time  is 
thrown  off,  leaving  a  healthy  ulcer  behind. 
In  the  meanwhile  a  great  rhange  has  taken 
place  in  the  original  ulcer :  it  has  thrown 
aside  its  indolence ;  the  granulations  are 
sprouting  and  contracting;  new  skin  is 
forming  at  the  margin,  and  the  whole 
surface  looks  healthy  and  animated.  The 
rationale  of  the  action  of  this  contrivance  is 
simple  enough.  There  occurs  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  water  and  chloride  of  sodium 
naturally  existing  in  the  blood  and  tissues  ; 
the  result  of  this  is  the  formation  of  soda 
(oxide  of  sodium)  and  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  The  former  escapes 
at  the  silver  plate,  while  the  latter  unites 
with  the  zinc  to  form  chloride  of  zinc,  which 
produces  the  above  speedy  escharotic  effect.* 
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ABNORMAL    CONDITIONS    OF   THE  ALVBOLI. 

I  SHALL  pass  over  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  those  diseases  of  the  jaw  which  are 
common  to  all  bones,  because  they  are 
treated  of  in  your  surgical  lectures.  Those 
abnormal  conditions,  however,  which  occur 
in  connection  with,  and  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  teeth,  I  shall  notice  so  far  as  the 
treatment  affects  the  teeth. 

Necrosis  of  the  alveoli. — Death  of  a  por- 
tio  of  the  alveolar  arch  is  far  from  uncom- 
m  The  greater  part  of  the  jaw  may  be 
n  idor  the  disease  may  be  confined  to 
tb  ckct  of  a  single  tooth,  or  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  socket.  It  may  occur  at  any 
period  of  life,  ai*d  to  either  jaw.  but  is  more 
freq-i'iDt  v\  the  uiuli'r  j.ivv.  Sometimes  we 
*  UlccrsTontiiiued  in  next  lecture. 


find  necrosis  of  the  alveoli  in  quite  young 
children.  Two  or  three  of  the  sockets  of 
the  temporary  teeth  are  lost,  including  also 
the  cells  containing  the  partially  developed 
permanent  teeth.  Again,  we  find  the  same 
disease  in  old  people,  affecting  perhaps  the 
sockets  of  their  few  remaining  teeth.  An 
old  man  of  sixty,  recently  in  attendance  at 
the  hospital,  lost  the  central  incisors,  with 
their  alveoli,  by  necrosis;  and  these  were 
the  last  of  his  teeth. 

The  symptoms  of  necrosis  of  the  alveoli 
are  similar  to  those  indicative  of  the  same 
disease  occurring  in  any  other  bone,  and  the 
treatment  must  also  be  similar.  Mechanical 
injuries  of  the  jaw  are  frequently  productive 
of  necrosis.  '  The  extraction  of  diseased 
teeth  unskilfully  performed  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  death  of  a  small  portion  of  the  jaw ; 
and  this  catastrophe  may,  and  sometimes 
does,  follow  the  drawing  of  a  tooth,  however 
dexterously  managed,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  however,  diseased  teeth  play  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  the 
disease,  and  have  therefore  to  be  considered 
in  the  treatment. 

The  dental  pulp  becomes  exposed  by 
caries  or  injury  of  the  crown,  inflames,  and 
the  inflammation  exteada  to  the  dento- 
alveolar  periosteum,  and  from  thence  to  the 
jaw,  and  thus  produces  necrosis. 

The  teeth  situated  over  the  dead  bone 
loosen  and  drop  out,  or  much  more  fre- 
quently are  removed  by  tiie  surgeon.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  removing 
the  too  til  that  has  occasioned  the  disease, 
but  it  becomes  a  question  whether  sound 
teeth  loosened  in  necrosis  should  be  at  once 
removed.  In  the  following  case,  read  at  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  by  Mr.  Sharp, 
the  teeth  were  loosened  by  necrosis  of  the 
jaw,  but  afterwards  became  quite  firm  and 
useful,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  forma* 
tion  of  new  alveoli.  The  sequestrum  was 
exhibited,  and  figured  for  the  Transactions. 
I  have  since  had  an  opportnnity  of  examin- 
ing the  sequestrum,  and  my  friend  Mr.  De 
Morgan  has  been  kind  enough  on  this,  as 
on  many  previous  occasions,  to  make  a 
drawing  of  the  specimen  a  little  more 
favourable  for  showing  the  alveoli  than  that 
contained  in  the  Transactions.  The  case 
was  reported  as  follows  : — 

*•  Esther  Watson,  aged  20,  consulted  me, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1842,  for  an  ex- 
tensive necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  with  ulce- 
ration of  the  integuments  under  the  chin. 
The  mouth  and  lower  part  of  the  face,  from 
the  tumefaction,  the  ulcers,  and  the  fostid 
discharge,  presented  a  very  disngreeable 
appearance.  It  had  commenced  with  tooth- 
ache about  six  months  before,  the  pain  being 
followed  by  an  inflamed  swelling,  the  .-vrell. 
ing  by  abscosp,  and  theiibsces-^  by  uIcL^ratiori. 
No  effectual  treatment  hud  been  adopted  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  very  painful  disease. 
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*'  It  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  a 
fungus  arising  out  of  the  fang  of  the  decay- 
ing tooth  had  been  the  origin  of  the  mischief; 
and  my  first  object  was  to  remove  this  by 
extracting  the  tooth.  The  posterior  bicuspid 
of  the  left  side  of  the  lower  jaw  was  accord- 
ingly drawn,  and  a  small  fungous  growth 
was  found  attached  to  one  of  its  fangs.  On 
examining  the  jaw  with  a  probe  through  the 
ulcerated  openings,  a  large  extent  of  denuded 
bone  was  felt,  but  it  appeared  to  be  firmly 
attached.  My  further  attempts  were  there- 
fore limited  to  prescribing  an  alum  gargle 
to  be  freely  used  to  cleanse  the  mouth,  and 
zinc  ointment  to  be  applied  externally. 

**  By  these  means  the  comfort  of  the  patient 
was  greatly  promoted,  and  time  was  allowed 
for  the  process  of  separation  to  advance : 
they     were    continued,    with     the    occa- 

Fio, 


sional  application  of  a  poultice,  for  three 
months. 

'*  On  the  I3th  of  December,  it  being 
evident  that  the  dead  bone  was  completely 
detached  from  the  living,  the  existing  open- 
ings under  the  chin  were  thrown  into  one, 
and  somewhat  enlarged  by  two  small  in- 
cisions. The  bone  was  taken  hold  of  by  a 
pair  of  forceps,  and  immediately,  without 
pain  or  haemorrhage,  extracted.  The  portion 
removed  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  lower  jaw,  and  contained  several 
of  the  alveolar  processes,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  which  reprej^ents  the 
sequestrum  viewed  from  above  and  an- 
teriorly. — a,  a.  Socket  of  the  bicuspid  teeth, 
with  a  portion  of  the  socket  of  the  left 
canine  to  the  symphysis. 

"  A  slight  dressing  was  applied   to   the 
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wound,  and,  on  desiring  the  patient  to  open 
her  mouth,  to  my  very  agreeable  surprise  I 
found  the  entire  set  of  excellent  teeth  (with 
the  single  exception  of  the  one  I  had  ex- 
tracted)  perfectly  fast,  and  in  their  proper 
places. 

**  On  the  5th  of  January,  1843,  (in  three 
weeks)  the  wound  was  very  nearly  healed, 
and  the  face  had  now  recovered  A  perfectly 
,  natural  appearance,  having  lost  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  which  had  disfigured  it 
for  so  many  months.  She  then  returned 
into  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  has  since  continued  quite 
well." — Medico-  Ckirurgical  Tratuaciiont, 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  432. 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  similar  case  has 
been  since  reported.  We  have,  however, 
had  an  out-patient  admitted  under  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  whose  case,  so  far  as  it  was 
seen,  followed  very  closely  to  that  described 
by  Mr.  Sharp.  The  patient  was  an  Irish 
woman  of  about  five-and-thirty.  She  stated 
that  she  was  attacked  with  violent  tooth-ache, 
at  first  confined  to  one  tooth,  that  the  pain 
afterwards  extended  to  the  jaws,  and  that 
the  jaw  became  swollen.  When  she  came 
to  the  hospital  there  was  consideraole  thick- 
ening  of  the  front  and  right  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  with  three  fistulous  openings  in  the 
gum,   through  which  dead  bone  could  be 


felt.  The  sequestrum,  which  was  not  de- 
tached, seemed  to  extend  from  the  front  to 
the  side  of  the  jaw  as  far  back  as  the  second 
molar,  over  which  part  the  teeth  were  sound, 
but  very  loose.  Pressure  on  the  teeth  pro- 
duced pain;  but  when  moved  about,  the 
fangs  did  not  grate  upon  denuded  bone. 
General  and  local  treatment  was  adopted  for 
subduing  the  inflammation,  and  the  loose 
teeth  were  allowed  to  remain.  At  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  the  pain  and  inflammation  had 
subsided,  and  the  teeth  had  become  more 
firm.  Two  months  afterwards  the  teeth  had 
become  comparatively  firm,  and  the  swelling 
about  the  jaw  had  greatly  subsided,  but  the 
dead  had  net  completely  separated  from  the 
living  bone.  The  woman  now  thought  very 
lightly  of  her  malady,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  there  was  any  disease  left 
worth  her  attention ;  and  from  that  time  she 
has  been  lost  sight  of. 

Then,  as  regards  teeth  loosened  by  ne- 
crosis of  the  jaw  and  alveoli,  it  will  be  well 
to  let  them  remain  if  they  are  sound,  and 
are  not,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  strip|>ed  of 
their  periosteum,  and  do  not  occasion  irrita- 
tion. Much  will  be  gained  if  they  are  by 
nature  refixed  in  new  sockets  ;  and  thaugli 
the  probabilities  are  greatly  against  the 
occurrence  of  this  event,  yet  we  need  risk 
nothing  in  taking  what  chance  there  may  be. 
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Wherever  there  is  fibrous  tissne  there  may 
be  formation  of  bone;  and  it  is  possible 
that,  if  the  dento-alveolar  periosteum  escapes 
destruction,  it  may  contribute  to  form  new 
alveoli. 

Alveolar  exostosis, — After  a  tooth  has 
been  pulled  out,  the  vacated  socket  is  gra- 
dually filled  up  from  the  bottom  by  bone. 
This  growth  of  hone  in  the  socket  sometimes 
takes  place  without  the  previous  removal  of 
the  tooth,  and  thus  gradually  forces  the 
tooth'Out  of  its  natural  position,  or  out  of 
the  jaw.  This  happens  more  commonly  to 
the  central  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  than  to 
any  other  teeth. 

You  may  sometimes  see  people  in  whom 
one  front  tooth  looks  longer  thism  its  fellow, 
the  one  having  been  protruded  by  exostosis  in 
the  socket.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  teeth 
are  forced  apart  by  thickening  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  alveolus  that  passes  between 
tiiem,  or,  they  may  be  pressed  outwards  or 
inwards  by  osseous  thickening  of  the  outer 
or  inner  wall  of  the  socket.  The  fangs  of 
the  displaced  teeth  are  sometimes  also 
shortened  by  absorption. 

The  disease  will  have  its  way  in  spite  of- 
treatment :  hence  in  most  cases  treatment  is 
but  an  addition  of  evil  to  that  consequent  on 
the  malady.  Eventually  the  tooth  is  forced 
out,  or  becomes  so  much  displaced,  or  dis- 
coloured from  exposure  of  the  fang,  that  its 
removal  is  decessitated. 

Absorption  qf  the  alveoli. — In  advanced 
age  the  alveoli  become  absorbed,  and  the 
teeth,  however  sound  in  themselves,  fall  out. 
Ihe  process  commences  on  the  edge,  and 
gradually  advances  towards  the  jaw,  till  the 
whole  of  the  sockets  are  removed.  This, 
which  is  a  natural  occurrence  in  the  old, 
constitutes  a  disease  when  it  happens  to  the 
young  or  middle-aged,  and  produces  pre- 
mature age  in  the  jaws.  Frequent  or  long- 
oontinued  salivation,  scurvy,  purpura,  are 
a  few  of  the  many  constitutional  conditions 
that  lead,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  pro- 
ducing increased  vascularity  of  the  gums,  to 
premature  absorption  of  the  alveoli ;  while 
the  use  of  a  very  hard  tooth-brush,  the 
accumulation  of  tartar  ligatures,  whether 
of  silk  or  metal,  round  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  and  in  contact  with  the  gums,  by  in- 
ducing irritation  in  the  edge  of  the  gums, 
lead  to  a  like  result. 

In  cases  arising  from  any  of  these  condi- 
tions, the  disease  may  be  arrested  by  re- 
moving the  cause,  and  afterwards  employing 
astringents  to  the  gum. 

Premature  alveolar  absorption  sometimes, 
however,  occurs  without  any  accompanying 
disease  of  the  gums,  teeth,  or  periosteum, 
and  in  such  case  is  not  favourably  influenced 
by  treatment.  This  form  you  will  find 
running  through  the  various  members  of  a 
family,  and  descending  from  father  to  son. 
\     The  sockets  of  many  or  only  a  few  teeth 


may  waste  away,  while  others  remain  unaf- 
fected ;  those  of  the  front  teeth  being  most 
frequently  absorbed. 

The  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  scm* 
pulously  avoid  any  sources  of  irritation  of 
the  gum,  and  to  use  a  very  soft  tooth-brush, 
and  to  prevent  the  accumuUtion  of  tartar  on 
the  necks  of  the  teeth. 

D1SBA8B9   OF    THE    GUMS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  gums, — This 
disease  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  except 
as  the  consequence  of  specific  agents  ad- 
ministered for  the  cure  of  disease. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  on  record 
of  spontaneous  salivation,  in  which  the  gums 
have  been  highly  inflamed.  I  saw,  a  few 
months  since,  a  case  in  which  the  gums  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  especially  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  jaw,  had  become  highly  inflamed 
without  amy  assignable  cause ;  the  pain  in 
the  mouth  was  great,  and  the  flow  of  saliva 
excessive ;  the  disease  yielded  to  free  scari- 
fication, astringents,  and  occasional  aperients. 

In  salivation  produced  by  mercury,  the 
effect  is  first  discernible  upon  the  gums. 
Some  hours  previous  to  the  coming  of  the 
metallic  taste,  and  to  the  foetor  of  the 
breath,  and  also  to  the  soreness  and  dis- 
comfort which  mark  the  influence  of  mer- 
cury on  the  system,  the  gums  show  indica- 
tions that  these  conditions  are  about  to 
appear — in  fact,  that  the  patient  will  in 
a  few  hours  be  salivated.  The  state  of 
gum  I  am  about  to  describe  is,  in  fact, 
a  premonitory  sign  of  ptyalism,  for  should 
it  appear,  and  the  mercury  be  imme- 
diately discontinued,  yet  salivation  will 
come  on.  The  sign  is  this  : — the  adherent 
poi*tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gums  assumes  an  opaque  white  colour,  con- 
trasting  strongly  with  the  .  non- adherent 
portion,  which  preserves  its  natural  hue  or 
becomes  more  red.  The  free  edge  of  the 
gums  is  moveable,  but  that  part  which  lies 
over  the  edge  of  the  alveoli  is  firmly  tied 
down  to  the  periosteum  ;  and  as  the  edges 
of  the  alveoli  present  a  festooned  line,  so  the 
whitened  mucous  membrane  presents  in  a 
corresponding  festooned  line.  Again ,  where 
the  mucous  membrane  is  loosely  reflected 
from  the  gum  to  the  cheek,  the  natural  co- 
lour is  preserved.  The  whiteness  of  gum  is 
produced  by  an  increased  secretion  of 'epi- 
thelium, which  from  being  thicker  and  more 
opaque  renders  the  colour  given  by  the 
vessels  to  the  subjacent  tissue  less  apparent. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
when  deprived  of  epithelium  is  studded  over 
with  innumerable  small  conical  elevations,  or 
papillte.  The  thickened  epithelium  is  rea- 
dily rubbed  off  the  tops  of  the  Ipapillae, 
while  it  retains  its  full  thickness  in  the  hol- 
lows between  them  ;  thence,  if  closely  in- 
spected, the  gums  will  not  be  seen  to  present 
a  uniform  white  hue,  but  a  mottled  aspect ; 
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and  this  because  the  epitbeliom  is  thin  over 
the  papillK  and  thick  between  them,  and 
therefore  more  colour  will  show  through  at 
one  part  thsn  at  another. 

With  the  increased  thickness  there  is  a 
decrease  of  tenacity  between  the  scales  that 
form  the  epithelium,  for  the  surface  may  be 
much  more  readily  rubbed  off  than  when  in 
its  natural  state. 

This  curious  and  useful  premonitory  sign 
of  coming  ptyalism  was,  I  believe,  first  no- 
ticed,  and  its  value  pointed  out,  by  Mr. 
Corfe  ;  at  all  events,  he  first  of  dl  drew  my 
attention  to  the  fact,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  described  by  any  author. 
Since,  however,  Mr.  Corfe  mentioned  the 
result  of  his  observations  as  to  the  constancy 
of  the  sign,  I  have  verified  for  myself  its 
presence  in  all  cases  of  salivation  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  and  from  these  1 
have  written  the  foregoing  account. 

If  you  wouid  make  use  of  this  indication 
in  your  practice,  it  will  be  necessary  that 
you  should  carefully  note  the  state  of  the 
gums  at  the  time  the  mercurial  treatment  is 
commenced,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Other  agents  may  produce  a  similar  state  of 
gmn,  and  that  such  may  exist  previoos  to 
the  exhibition  of  mercury. 

Chronic  inflammatum  of  the  ffum», — 
This  form  of  disease  is  very  common  ia  the 
middle  and  later  periods  of  life,  and  when 
once  established  is  apt  to  prove  obstinate. 

The  surface  of  the  gums  becomes  minutely 
modulated,  and  the  secretion  of  epithelinm 
increased ;  the  papillse  are  increased  in 
prominence,  while  the  substance  of  the  gum 
is  generally- thickened,  and  the  edges  about 
the  teeth  thick  and  round.  The  disease 
May  be  confined  to  the  gum,  about  two  or 
three  teeth,  or  may  extend  over  the  whole 
month ;  the  extent  depending  upon  whether 
the  cause  be  local  or  general. 

The  amount  of  pain  consequent  on  this 
malady  is  subject  to  considerable  variety, 
both  in  degree  and  ofaaracter.  In  some 
eases  but  little  uneasiness  is  complsined  of 
unless  when  eating,  while  in  others  the 
mouth  is  seldom  free  from  pain.  Then, 
again,  in  others  it  comes  and  goes  irregu- 
larly, or,  sometimes,  regularly;  the  pain 
may  come  on  every  evening  towards  bed- 
time,  and  last  for  several  hours.  In  any 
CMC*  the  severity  is  nsnally  increased  in 
damp  weather. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  gums,  if  al- 
lowed to 'pursue  its  own  course,  may  lead  to 
one  of  two  very  opposite  reeults ;  the  alveoli 
may  become  stbsorbed,  or  they  may  become 
thickened  and  spongy..  In  either  case  the 
teeth  eventually  are  loosened,  from  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  gums  spreading  to  the 
deatal  periosteum. 

This  form  of  disorder  is  very  commonly 
^e  result  of  indigestion,  when  general ;  when 
oonfined  to  part  of  the  month  it  follows  pre- 


existing  disease  of  the  dental  periosteum,  of 
stumps,  or  diseased  teeth. 

Treatment. — The  cause  should  be  removed 
r— the  affected  gum  should  be  from  time  to 
timelightly  scarified  with  asharp  lancet, much 
in  the  manner  that  granular  conjunctiva  is 
scarified .  astringents  should  be  frequently  ap- 
plied, an^of  these  tannin  is  the  best:  this  pow- 
der should  be  rubbed  with  the  finger  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  over  the  affected  part.  Teeth 
that  have  been  loosened  by  inflammation  of 
the  gums  end  to  keep  up  the  disease  by 
their  mobility  ;  the  patient  may  not,  how- 
ever, conae  nt  to  their  removal,  especially  if 
the  front  tee  th  are  the  ones  implicated.  Ia 
this  kind  of  case  I  have  seen  great  benefit 
follow  the  use  of  compound  spirits  of  horse- 
radish, and  also  spirits  of  scurvy-grass  ;  they 
should  be. applied  to  the  affected  gum,  three 
or  fiour  times  a  day,  with  a  bit  of  soft  sponge. 

There  is  a  singular  modification  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  in  which  the  gum, 
instead  of  thickening  and  becoming  irregular 
on  the  surface,  seems  rather  to  decrease 
in  size,  assumes  a  very  smooth  and  polished 
surface  and  mottled  aspect ;  the  disease  often 
extends  over  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate, 
and  is  attended  with  acute  intermiitent  pain ; 
the  pain  niay  be  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  or  even  to  half  of  the  up{>er  jaw  ;  it 
very  commonly  oomes  on  in  the  evening, 
and  keeps  tlie  patient  awake  half  the  niglU. 
The  cases  of  this  complaint  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  have  been  confined  to  poor 
middle-aged  females,  in  whom  menstruation 
was  becoming  irregular,  or  had  altogether 
ceased ;  and  they  have  always  been  cured 
by  the  regular  use  of  mild  aperients.  I  have 
usually  given  a  small  dose  of  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia  twice  a  day,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  week  or  nine  days  the  pain  in 
the  gums  has  ceased,  and  that  structure  has 
assumed  its  healthy  appearance. 

Ulceration  of  the  guma. — The  gums 
are  frequently  the  seat  of  ulceration:  a 
small,  round,  excavated  ulcer  apears,  of 
a  ydiowish- white  colour,  very  painfnl 
when  touobed,  and  hence  troublesome.  It 
may  ooenr  in  any  part  of  the  gums,  bat 
when  it  is  situated  between*  the  teeth 
its  existence  is  not  readily  recognised  i 
hence  patients  have  had  sound  teeth  removed 
to  reheve  pain  whioh  was,  in  fact,  not  in  the 
tooth,  but  in  the  interdental  gum.  Ulcen 
of  this  kind  not  uncommonly  make  their 
appearance  on  tumors  of  the  gum,  in  si* 
tuations  where  they  cannot  be  seen,  and  so 
give  much  trouble. 

There  is  one  unfailing  and  almost  instan- 
taneoua  remedy— this  is,  nitric  acid  ;  tho 
ulcer  should  be  tonohed  with  the  acid  di* 
luted  with  an  equal  part  of  water ;  a  camel'a 
hair  pencil  is  the  best  instrument  for  ap» 
pljring  the  remedy. 

I  told  you  in  a  previous  lecture  that  poly* 
pus  of  the  pulp  sometimes  attains  a  ooa« 
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iderftble  siie,  spreads  orer  the  edges  of  the 
Umg  frcMn  which  it  has  sprang,  and  anites 
with  the  snrrounding  gam,  thns  baryiog  the 
ftnjDp  in  the  new  tissue.  When  in  this  state, 
spreading  ulceration  sometimes  attacks  the 
surface  of  the  new  teztare,  and  would  de- 
stroy it  but  that  it  is  constantly  growing  at 
the  base,  and  thus  affords  material  for  the 
ulcerative  process  to  continue.  I  have  seen 
one  case  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  ulcer  looked  like  malignant  disease ; 
the  surrounding  parts  had  not,  however, 
the  induration  peculiar  to  that  frightful 
malady.  The  stump  was  felt  with  a  sharp 
steel  probe,  and  removed,  and  then  the 
gum  speedily  returned  to  a  healthy  state. 

7\tmora  of  the  gums. — ^Tumors  occa* 
sionally  grow  up  in  the  gums,  having  ori- 
ginated in  the  vessels  or  vascular  canals  of 
tiie  bone,  in  the  periosteum,  or  in  the 
flubstanoe  of  the  gum  itself. 

When  arising  from  either  of  the  former 
tissues,  the  tumor  is  termed  epulit ;  while 
those  springing  from  the  gum  itself,  being 
similar  in  structure  to  the  gum,  are  usually 
called  polypus,  or  granulation  of  the  gum. 

Bpulu. — This  species  of  tumor,  itself 
fibrous,  is  developed  in  the  fibrous  tissue 
about  the  bone,  from  which  it  continues  to 
grow,  and  presses  before  it  the  tisfiues  of  the 
gum ;  hence  in  external  appearance  it  re- 
•embles  in  colour,  and  generally  in  surface, 
the  gum  ;  or  the  surface  may  be  rough,  and 
then  it  looks  like  a  wart  on  the  gum.  The 
growth  is  generally  slow,  but  gradually  pro- 
gressive, and  usually  unattended  with  pain, 
amd  the  tumor,  although  tolerably  vascular, 
u  not  prone  to  bleed. 

The  surface  of  the  bone  on  which  the  tu- 
mor rests  becomes  more  or  less  affected,  the 
degree  being  proportionate  to  the  duration 
and  magnitude  of  the  tumor.  The  Haversian 
canals  in  this  part  become  much  dilated,' and 
they  contain  portions  of  the  tumor;  for 
should  it  be  eicised  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  but  the  canals  left,  the  tumor 
speedily  reappears ;  while  if  the  affected 
bone  be  also  exdsed  the  disease  does  not 
reappear. 

Osseous  tissue  may  be  increased  in  quan- 
tity by  a  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the 
Haversian  canals,  or  by  an  addition  to  the 
mirface ;  or  it  may  be  diminished  in  quantity 
by  the  dilatations  of  the  Haversian  canals, 
or  it  may  die.  but  in  neither  case  does  the 
)  itself  undergo  any  change ;  it  is  but  a 
*  of  more  or  leu.  Hence  when  epulis 
t  to  grow  from,  or  out  of,  the  bone,  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  osseous  tissue,  but 
to  the  contents  of  the  Haversian  canals  that 
traverse  that  tisssue. 

Osseous  spicule  not  uncommonly  shoot 
from  the  surface  of  the  jaw  into  the  tumor, 
and  in  some  cases  isolated  nodules  of  bone 
are  found  in  its  substance ;  in  the  latter  fea- 


ture epulis  strongly  resembles  fibrous  to- 
mori  of  the  uterus. 

Epulis  is  strictly  a  .fibro-cellular  tumor, 
composed  of  interlacing  fibres,  mingled  with 
nucleated  cells,  in  every  stage  of  advance- 
ment towards  tiie  formation  of  fibres.  This 
disease  may  form  in  any  part  of  the  guma, 
but  it  most  commonly  springs  ap  in  that 
part  which  passes  between  the  teeUi. 

Your  patients  will  tell  yeu  that  they  fint 
of  all  found  a  small  lump  on  the  gum,  but 
that  it  gave  no  pain,  and  hence,  for  a  while, 
did  not  engage  the  attention.  As  it  ia- 
creased  iTksize,  however,  the  teeth  at  its  base 
loosened,  were  separated  from  each  other, 
and  got  out  of  place.  As  the  growth  ad- 
vances, the  tumor  becomes  softer,  more 
vascular,  is  indented  by  the  teeth,  and  sub- 
ject to  ulceration,  in  which  case  it  also 
becomes  painful ;  sometimes  it  will  assume 
very  much  the  appearance  of  malignant 
disease.  If  a  tumor  of  this  nature  be  left 
to  itself,  it  may  gradaially  attain  a  consi- 
derable size,  and  lead  to  great  displacement 
of  neighbouring  parts,  and  disfiguEation  of 
the  face. 

When  the  disease  has  become  formidable 
from  its  size  or  character,  the  treatment  falk 
to  the  province  of  the  operative  surgeon; 
and  to  surgical  writers  I  must  refer  you  for 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  disease  and 
its  treatment,  but  I  would  especially  recon- 
mend  your  perusal  of  a  clinical  lecture  on 
the  subject,  by  Mr.  Cesar  Hawkins,  pub- 
lished in  the  Medical  Gazette  about 
eighteen  months  since. 

Whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  tumor, 
extirpation  and  subsequent  excision,  or  de- 
struction by  escharotics,  of  the  surface  of  the 
bone  from  the  canals  of  which  it  has  grown, 
is  the  only  sure  manner  of  removing  this 
otherwise  obstinate  disease. 

Polypus,  or  fungus,  of  the  gum, — This 
disease  is  essentially  hypertrophy  of  the 
gum,  arising  from  mechanical  irritation. 
If  a  tooth  decay  away  on  one  side  to  below  ' 
the  level  of  the  gum,  leaving  a  sharp  mar- 
gin in  contact  with  the  gum,  a  tumor  fre- 
quently forms  from  the  gum,  spreads  into, 
and  partially  fills  up,  the  hole  iuthe  tooth, 
or  the  vacancy  between  the  two  decaying 
teeth.  The  tumor  is  usually  composed  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  covered  with  epithelium; 
is  almost  insensible,  unless  ulcerated,  when 
it  becomes  very  painful.  If  the  tumor  be 
removed  it  will  grow  again  and  again,  unlesa 
the  bad  tooth  is  removed,  and  then  it  will 
speedily  disappear.  These  tumors  show  on 
section  an  undulating^surfaced  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epithelium. 
Caries  sometimes  attacks  that  surface  of  a 
tooth  which  lies  in  cootaet  with  a  neigh- 
bouring tooth,  in  which  case,  befose  an  in- 
strument can  be  introduced  to  excise  the 
softened  dentine,  a  portion  of  the  tooth  muat 
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be  cut  away  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
before  the  operation  of  plugging,  is  Com- 
pleted, to  cut  away  portions  of  the  tooth  as 
low  down  as  where  the  gum  becomes  at- 
tached. This  operation  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  irritation  and  slight  polypus  of 
gum.  The  new  growth  is  highly  sensible  to 
pressure,  and  if  food  is  forced  by  masti- 
cation on  such  a  part,  pain  resembling  tooth- 
ache is  felt.  A  small  ulcer  will  sometimes 
form  in  this  situation,  and  the  pain  simulate 
toothache  so  closely,  that  the  patient  desires 
that  the  tooth  may  be  drawn  ;  and  I  have 
seen  teeth  removed  in  such  cases.*  The  best 
application  for  the  relief  of  this  troublesome 
state  of  the  gum  is  sulphate  of  copper  ap- 
plied every  day  or  two.  I  have  found  a 
little  powder,  introduced  on  a  quill  and 
dropped  on  the  part,  is  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  application;  the  relief  is  often 
instantaneous.  The  remedy  should  be  ap- 
plied some  little  time  after  the  gum  has 
ceased  to  give  trouble.  Other  escharotics 
would  no  doubt  answer  equally  well.  If  a 
sharp  edge  of  tooth,  or  of  projecting  stop- 
ping, produce  the  irritation,  no  local  appli- 
cation will  be  useful  until  these  sources  of 
mischief  are  removed  by  the  file  or  otherwise. 
A  similar  state  of  gum  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a  jagged  piece  of 
tartar,  in  which  case  the  disease  subsides 
with  the  removal  of  the  cause. 

Vascular  tumors  of  the  guma. — The  gums 
are  orcasionally  the  seat  of  vascular  tumors 
closely  resembling  in  physical  characters 
ordinary  nsevus.  I  have  met  with  two  cases 
of  this  disease  :  one  of  these  I  will  describe. 
A  female  patient,  of  about  25  years  of  age, 
stated  that  some  time  past  she  observed  a 
small  red  pimple  between  the  front  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw,  which  bled  every  time  she 
cleaned  her  teeth  ;  that  it  gradually  grew 
and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  gum,  both 
in  front  and  behind  the  teeth,  and  that  with 
its  increase  of  bulk  the  front  teeth  had  se- 
parated and  loosened  ;  and  that  nt  times  she 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain  in  and  about 
the  tumor,  which  had  become  tender  on 
pressure  and  very  liable  to  bleed. 

When  the  patient  first  came  to  me,  the 
central  teeth  were  separated  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  wore  loose,  and  very  tender. 
The  tumor  occupied  the  interval,  and  reached 
half  way  down  towards  thp  edges,  and  had 
spread  itself  over  the  gnm  immediately  in 
front  of  the  teeth  for  about  half  an  inch, 
and  covered  a  similar  sprire  on  the  palate 
behind  the  teeth.  It  was  of  a  bright  scar- 
let colour,  and  soft  in  texture,  and  could  by 
steady  uniform  pressure  be  deprived  of 
colour,  and  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding gum,  but  immediately  sprung  up 
by  refilling  of  the  vessels,  or  the  removal  of 
the  pressure.  The  pain  in  the  tumor  was 
Tery  irregular,  both  in  severity  and  conti- 
nuance;  some  days    she  scarcely  felt  it, 


while  on  others  she  had  few  moments  of 
ease;  pressure,  however,  even  with  the 
tongue,  was  at  all  times  attended  with,  and 
followed  by  pain  ;  the  tendency  to  bleed, 
too,  bad  been,  and  still  was,  a  source  of 
great  alarm  to  the  patient. 

The  patient  was  directed  to  apply  tannin 
in  powder  to  the  surface  of  the  diseased  part 
every  three  hours.  With  this  treatment  the 
tumor  became  gradually  diminished  in  size, 
became  less  vascular,  and  finally  altogether 
disappeared. 

liie  second  case  was  similar  to  the  one 
now  narrated,  and  yielded  to  similar  treat- 
ment. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  disease ;  neither  have  I  seen  any 
other  cases  than  the  two  now  mentioned. 

Blue  gum. — Dr.  Watson,  in  his  lectures, 
when  treating  on  colica  pictonum,  says— 
"Very  recently  a  most  curious  symptom, 
pathognomonic,  I  believe,  of  the  presence  of 
lead  in  the  system,  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Burton ;  and,  now  that  it  has  been 
pointed  out,  one  can  hardly  understand  how 
it  escaped  us  so  long.  It  is  a  blue  or 
purplish  line  running  along  the  edges  of  the 
gums  just  where  they  meet  the  teeth."* 
A  paper  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Burton, 
was  read  at  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society, 
in  January  1840. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  anything  on 
the  general  effects  of  lead  on  the  system; 
but  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  relating 
to  you  a  few  observations  on  blue  gum 
induced  by  lead,  and  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  its  production.  My  position  at  the 
hospital  has  enabled  me  to  make  many 
inquiries  into  this  curious  phenomenon, 
which  would  naturally  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  those  whose  vocation  does  not  lead 
them  to  inspect  in  large  numbers  the  teeth 
and  gums  of  healthy  subjects. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  presence  of 
teeth  is  necessary  to  colouring  of  the  gum. 
This  is  not  oil,  however :  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  must  be  encrusted  with  tartar,  other- 
wise the  edge  of  the  pums  will  not  receive 
the  blue  tinge  :  in  fact,  the  teeth  are  neces- 
sary only  as  affording  lodgment  for  the 
tartar.  I  conceive,  that,  if  tartar  were  held 
in  constant  contact  with  the  edge  of  the 
gums  by  any  other  means  than  its  lodj^ment 
on  teeth,  the  gums  would  be  equally  tinn^. 
I  have  frequently  seen  that  gums  about 
teeth  encrusted  with  tartar  were  very  blue, 
and  in  the  same  mouth  the  gums  about  teeth 
free  from  tartar,  perfectly  natural  in  colour. 

The  colouring  of  the  gum  may  be  the 
sole  indication  of  lead  in  the  syatem.  I  not 
unfrequently  find  among  my  patients  those 
whose  gums  are  blue,  but  who  declare  that 
they  have  never  suffered  from  colic  or  any 
other  effect  of  lead;  and,  indeed,  a  few  of 

*  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of 
Physic. 
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these  say  they  have  not,  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge,  been  exposed  to  lead. 

A  short  time  since,  a  gentleman  applied 
to  me  to  remove  a  troublesome  tooth.  ^  I 
found  the  necks  of  the  teeth  encrusted  with 
tartar,  and  the  edges  of  the  gums  intensely 
blue.  He  stated,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  China,  and  that  during 
the  voyage  he  had  been  salivated  for  syphilis, 
but  that  he  had  not,  so  far  as  he  knew,  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  lead,  either  by  in- 
halation or  any  other  mode. 

The  continuance  of  tartar  on  the  teeth  is 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  blue  gum. 
If  the  whole  of  the  tartar  be  removed  from 
the  neck  of  the  tooth,  the  blue  tinge  on  the 
gum  will  gradually  fade,  while  its  intensity 
will  be  preserved  about  the  teeth  on  which 
the  tartar  is  allowed  to  remain.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  long  it  will  be  before  the  colour 
will  be  wholly  gone,  when  the  tooth  is 
allowed  to  remain,  because  the  tartar  may 
reaccumulate,  and  thus  defeat  an  experiment 
for  that  purpose.  When  the  tooth  is  re- 
moved, however,  the  blue  stain  disappears 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  as  the  following  case 
would  indicate  :— I  was  called  to  remove  an 
aching  tooth  for  a  lady  who  had  taken  two 
or  three  doses  of  acetate  of  lead  for  the 
suppression  of  uterine  heemorrhage.  The 
gums  exhibited  the  characteristic  blue  line. 
Nine  days  after  the  extraction  of  the  tooth, 
the  gums  had  come  together,  and  the  union 
was  marked  by  a  transverse  blue  line.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  weeks  the  blue  line 
had  wholly  disappeared. 

In  another  Well-marked  case  of  blue  gum 
the  patient  had  nothing  to  do  with  lead  in 
any  way,  and  had  not  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  recently-applied  paint ;  but  he 
was  employed  silvering  mirrors,  in  which 
mercury  and  tin  are  the  metals  used. 

These  are  not  solitary  instances  in  which 
I  have  found  strongly-marked  blue  gum, 
and  yet  no  other  indication  of  the  presence 
of  lead  in  the  system,  or  of  the  exposure  of 
the  patient  to  the  action  of  lead.  Hence  I 
am  forced  to  suspect  that  other  metals  may 
produce  a  similar  discolouration  of  the  gum. 
Should  future  investigation  prove  this  sus- 
picion to  be  well  founded,  the  diagnostic 
value  of  this  state  of  gum  in  relation  to  lead 
will  be  diminished. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  by  what  process 
the  gums  are  stained  blue,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  tartar  itself  is  often  similarly 
discoloured,  especially  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  gum.  The  colouring  material  is 
probably  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  a  similar  salt 
of  some  other  metal.  Tartar,  being  very 
porous,  admits  into  its  substance  fluids 
charged  with  animal  matter,  which  may  there 
be  decomposed,  and  furnish  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  as  a  common  product  of  decom- 
the  tissue  of  an  adjoining  part,  a  sulphuret 
position.  Supposing  a  salt  of  lead  to  be  present 


of  lead  would  be  formed,  Cwhich  would  give 
the  colour  in  question  to  the  tissue  in  which 
the  formation  took  place.  This  action 
would  be  continuous  so  long  as  the  metal 
remained  in  the  system,  and  the  tartar  re- 
mained to  afford  a  site  for  decomposition, 
and  to  hold  the  products  against  the  gum. 

The  saliva  itself  contains  sulpho-cyanic 
acid,  and  from  this  source  sulphur  might 
also  be  furnished. 

Traces  of  lead  may  be  found  in  the  tartar 
of  those  affected  by  the  metal. 

Tartar  a  salivary  calculus, — ^The  saliva, 
together  with  oral  and  pulmonary  mucus, 
hold  in  solution  various  salts,  which  are 
precipitated  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity  on 
natural  or  artificial  teeth  in  those  situationa 
where  the  solvent  fluids  remain  at  rest. 
Epithelial  scales,  and  other  extraneous  mat- 
ters, that  may  be  floating  in  the  oral  fluids, 
or  entangled  between  the  teeth,  become  im- 
pacted in  the  precipitated  salts,  and  thus 
contribute  to  form  the  concretion  usually 
called  tartar.  And,  in  addition  to  these, 
infusorial  animalcules  are  met  with  in 
recent  tartar,  and  their  remains  in  that  which 
has  been  dried. 

Simon  says,  "  Tartar  on  the  human  teeth 
consists  of  earthy  phosphates,  epithelium- 
scales,  a  little  ptyalin,  and  fat ;  and  when  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope  there  are  seen 
abundance  of  pavement  epithelium  and  mucus- 
corpuscles  :  and  in  addition  to  these,  nu- 
merous long  acicular  bodies  and  infusoria 
of  the  genera  vibrio  and  monas.'' 

According  to  Berzelius,  tartar  is  com- 
posed of — 

Earthy  phosphates      ....     79*0 

SaUvary  mucus 12*5 

Ptyalin 1*0 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid 7*5* 

Dr.  Wright  gives  the  following  as  the 
constituents  of  healthy  saliva : — 

Water 988*1 

Ptyalin 1*8 

Fatty  acid '5 

Chlorides  ofsodium  and  potassium  1*4 
Albumen  with  soda     ....         *9 

Phosphate  of  lime *6 

Albuminate  of  soda  .  .  •  .  *8 
Lactates  of  potash  and  soda .  .  *7 
Sulphocyanide  of  potassium .     .         *9 

Soda -5 

Mucus  with  ptyalin     ....      2*6 
Berzelius]  gives  the  following  as  the  con- 
stituents of  nasal  mucus,  to  which  the  bron- 
chial mucus  is  very  similar  : — 

Water 933*7 

Mucin 53*3 

Alcohol-extract  and  alkaline  lac- 
tates   .     .     * 3*0 

*  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  translated  by 
Dr.  Day. 
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Cbloridesof  sodium  and  potassinm  5*6 
Water- extract,  with  traces  of  al- 
bumen and  phosphates      .     .  3*5 
Soda  combined  with  mucus  .     .  3*9 

Tartar  has  been  deiscribed  by  dentists  as 
consi&ting  of  several  diifereat  kinds,  and 
named  from  the  variation  of  colour  and  den- 
sity it  presents.  Thus,  one  sort  is  called 
black,  another  green,  a  third  yellow  tartar. 
The  division  is  not,  however,  so  far  as  I 
know,  based  upon  any  chemical  difference, 
and  may  therefore  be  disregarded.  I  con- 
ceive that  in  most  instances  these  physical 
variations  are  traceable  to  the  time  occupied 
in  the  formation  or  to  the  habits  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

Thus,  when  the  tartar  collects  quickly,  it 
is  usually  soft  and  yellow  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  process  is  slow,  it  is 
dark  and  hard.  Then,  again,  in  those  who 
smoke  much,  the  tartar  is  of  a  deep  brown 
or  black  colour.  In  teeth  where  one  fang 
has  been  necrosid,  and  stripped  of  perios- 
teum, the  surface  of  the  dead  fang  is  often 
studded  with  modules  of  very  bard  greenish 
tartar.  This  tartar,  during  the  time  of  its 
deposition,  has  been  bathed  in  pus  secrett  d 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  socket. 
The  tartar  is  not  an  active  corrosive  agent, 
producing  the  destruction  of  the  fang,  as 
some  dentists  have  supposed,  but  is  Ctjuseg 
quent  on  its  death  and  denudation. 

^^'e  commonly  find  the  concretion  the 
most  abundant  about  the  posterior  surfaces 
of  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  about 
the  buccal  surface  of  the  molars  of  the  upper 
jaw,  if  from  any  cause  those  teeth  are  not 
used  in  mastication. 

If  a  vertical  section  of  a  piece  of  tartar, 
carefully  removed,  be  made,  it  will  be  found 
to  present  an  inclined  plane,  the  base  of 
which  lies  in  contact  with  the  gum.  The 
surface  towards  the  tongue,  or  cheek,  is 
usually  smooth,  but  that  against  the  gum  is 
rough  ;  and  it  is  to  that  additions  are  mostly 
made.  The  gums  become  irritated  and  in- 
flamed from  the  contact  of  the  rough  surface 
of  the  tartar  ;  the  alveoli  become  absorbed, 
and  the  gum  recedes,  making  way  for  the 
further  accumulation  of  tbe  salivary  salts. 
To  the  dental  tissues  themselves  tbe  tartar 
does  no  direct  injury,  but  its  effect  upon  the 
gums  and  alveoli  is  destructive,  and  hence 
indirectly  upon  the  teeth. 

Careful  daily  brushing  will  do  much  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  tartar  on  the 
teeth,  but  should  it  accumulate  it  must  be 
removed  from  time  to  time  by  instruments 
fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Tooth  powder  that  will  dissolve  the  tartar 
will  also  dissolve  the  teeth,  and  there  io 
may  not  be  used. 
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By  Jambs  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 
[Continued  from  p.  644.] 

The  irritability  of  the  heart  is  very 
remarkable.  1  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  it  exemplified  in  the 
hearts  of  a  number  of  animals,  and  in 
several  fishes,— the  halibut,  the  skate, 
the  turbot,  the  cod,  ling,  &c.  From 
all  these  the  heart  may  be  cut  out,  and 
it  will  still  contract  for  a  short  time 
after  it  has  been  separnted  from  all 
nervous  and  vascular  connections; 
thus  showing,  that  not  only  does  it 
take  a  considerable  time  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ganglial  nerves  supply- 
ing an  involuntary  organ  to  be 
exhausted,  but  that  the  numerous 
plexuses,  small  ganglia,  formed  by 
these  soft  nerves  under  the  serous 
linings  and  in  the  structure  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  blood- 
vessels, still  continue  to  supply  ner- 
vous power  to  the  muscular  structure, 
and  are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  the 
continuance  of  the  phenomena  of  irri- 
tability for  a  short  time.  Moreover, 
the  heart  appears  to  be  plentifully  sup- 
plied in  its  structure  with  those  gan- 
glionic corpuscles,  which,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  are  -intimately  and  or- 
ganically connected  with  the  soft,  grey, 
or  ganglial  nerves;  and  which  most 
probably  also  administer  to  its  irrita- 
bility. Owing  to  these  provisions  a 
short  period  is  required  to  exhaust  the 
irritability  of  the  organ,  even  wlren 
thus  isolated  or  removed  from  all  its 
connections.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  when  viewing  the  morbid 
relations  of  irritabihty,  to  find  this 
vitjil  property  most  remarkably  modi- 
fied— to  observe  it  exalted  in  one  case, 
and  depressed  in  another,  or  even  other- 
wise altered  in  its  condition,  by  agents 
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which  impress  the  organic  nervous 
■jBtem,  by  changes  in  the  vascular 
system,  especially  by  alterations  of  the 
bloody  and  by  the  state  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  influence. 

But  it  is  not  in  connection  with  tVri- 
tabilittf  only  that  the  functions  of  the 
ganglial  and  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem should  be  viewed.     This  part  of 
the  nervous  system,  or,  more  correctly, 
this  distinct  and  separate  system — this 
organic  or  primary  nervous  system — 
presides  also  over  secretion  and  excre- 
tion, as  I  have  already  stated.     If  we 
view  the  digestive  canal,  which  pos- 
sesses both  tile  vital  property  of  irrita- 
bility, and  the  no  less  vital  property  of 
secretion — the  former   in    connection 
with  its  muscular  tunics,  the  latter  in 
connection  with  its  villous  coat  and 
glandular  apparatus — we  shall  find  th.it 
every  part  of  this  canal,  more  espe- 
cially the  stomach,  duodenum,  &c.  is 
supplied  with  soft  or  splanchnic  nerves ; 
and  th»t  this  supply  is  not  limited  only 
to  those  fibrils   which  surround    the 
*  arteries  of  these  viscera,  or  to  others 
which    proceed   from    the   semilunar 
ganglion  and  aortic  plexus ;  but  that 
these  viscera,  as  well  as  other  secret- 
ing viscera,  possess,  in  addition,  nume- 
rous   minute     ganglia    and    plexuses 
under  their  serous  and  proper  cover- 
ings, and  near  to  the  situations  of  the 
principal  blood-vessels,  which  minute 
ganglia  and  plexuses  are  more  espe- 
cially devoted   to   the  functions  dis- 
charged by  the  organ  or  part  in  which 
thev  are  situated. 

Whether  the  splanchnic  or  ganglial 
nerves  originate  in  these  corpuscles 
distributed  through  an  organ  or  mem- 
brane, and  successively  form  them- 
selves first  into  fibrils,  next  into 
plexuses  and  minute  ganglia,  and  after- 
wards into  larger  branches  and  more 
manifest  plexuses  and  ganglia,  until 
they  converge  into  the  semilunar  and 
other  ganglia ;  or  whether  they  origi- 
nate, as  believed  heretofore,  in  the  gan- 
glia  themselves,  and  depart  thence  to 
their  destinations  in  the  tissues,  may 
not  be  readily  decided ;  but  it  is  indis- 
putable that  they  constitute  a  distinct 
system,  that  they  send  their  fibrils  with 
the  blood-vessels,  and  with  the  spinal 
nerves,  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  espe- 
cially to  secreting  organs  and  parts; 
that' they  supply  both  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord;  and  that  they  form  more 
numerous  plexuses  and  minute  ganglia 


in  the  several  viscera,  than  have  hitherto 
been  described  or  even  supposed;  whilst, 
o^  the  other  hand,  the  intimate  con- 
nection existing  between  these  nerves 
and  the  cerebro- spinal  nerves  is  reci- 
procated by  numerous  ramifications 
proceeding  from  the  spinal  nerves,— 
from  the  intercostal,  lumbar,  &c., — 
which  run  to  the  ganglia  and  plexuses 
of  the  organic  nerves,  and  either  pro- 
ceed through  these,  or  terminate  in 
them,  or  accompany  fibrils  from  them 
to  various  parts,  retaining  more  or  less 
evidently  their  white  and  tubular  ap- 
pearance.  In  viscera  possessing  more 
or  less  of  voluntary  power  in  addition 
to  the  organic,  as  the  urinary  and  sexual 
organs,  the  vicinities  of  the  sphincters, 
and  the  outlets  of  canals,  &c.,  the  sup- 
ply of  the  white  and  tubular  nerves- 
motor  and  sensory  spinal  nerves — to 
the  ganglia  and  plexuses  more  espe- 
cially devoted  to  the  functions  of  these 
organs  and  parts,  is  more  abundant 
and  more  manifest,  these  organs  com- 
bining and  requiring  the  influence  Qf 
both  these  nervous  systems  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions. 

Having  thus  directed  your  attention 
to  those  preliminary  topics  which  it  is 
of  importance  should  be  duly  recog- 
nised before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  several  media  by  which  pne  organ 
or  part  sympathises  with  another,  or 
by  which  the  morbid  condition  of  one 
organ  aflects  another,  I  now  proceed  to 
a  general  view  of  the  media  and  ?n&dn 
of  morbid  sympathy^*  for  there  are  not 
only  different  media^  but  to  a  certain 
extent  different  modes,  by  which  these 
sympathies  take  place. 

Associated  merbid  states  or  sympa- 
thies may  be  classed  into-— Ut.  the 
direct ;  2d,  the  indirect ;  and  3d,  the 
lefiected,  1h^  first  class  has  for  its 
media,— ^/-sf/y,  the  direct  commattiea^ 
tion  of  nervous  fibres,  more  particularly 
the  organic  nervous  fibres.  And  here 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  gang^a  in 
the  viscera  becomes  a  matter  of  very 
interesting  consideration.  Every  im- 
portant organ  is  supplied  with  these 
ganglia  and  plexuses,  which  are,  there 
16  every  reason  to  believe,  peculiar  or 
modified  in  size,  form,  and  minute  or- 
ganization, according  to  the  fanctions 
each  organ  has  to  perforin  :-^-^coMflffy, 


*  I  consider  tbrou^^hoot  these  leotnres  Bvmpa- 
thy  as  a  patholof^ical  state,  acconlioj:  to  its  deri- 
vation, and  have  only  prefixed  the  adjective 
morbid  to  prevent  misconception. 
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continuity  of  turfaee  or  tissue :  thus 
the  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  ^f 
the  stomach  affects  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  mouth,  the  fauces,  the  pharynx, 
&c. ;  and  thirdly,  the  continuity  of  one 
organ  or  tissue  to  another :  during  a 
state  of  distension  the  colon  presses 
on  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to  affect  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  other  parts; 
and  flatulence  of  the  stomach  disorders 
the  functions  of  the  heart  and  dia- 
phragm, &c.  These  constitute  the 
direct  media  of  sympathy  between 
different  organs  —  namely,  nervous 
communication,  continuity  of  surface, 
and  contiguity  of  situation. 

The  second  class^  or  indirect  modes 
and  media  of  morbid  sympathy,  are — 
first,  by  vascular  communication.  It 
roust  be  obvious  that  when  a  portion 
ofavesi»elis  affected  atiother  portion 
of  it  will  experience  more  or  less  of 
disorder.  We  know,  in  cases  of  in- 
flammation or  irritation  of  a  lym- 
pathic  vessel,  how  readily  the  morbid 
condition  extends  along  it  and  affects 
the  glands.  Here  vascular  communi- 
cation, even  in  these  vessels,  is  a 
ready  medium  for  conveying  morbid 
action ;  and  it  is  still  more  remarkably 
evinced  in  respect  of  the  arteries  and 
Teins. 

Secondly,  by  the  states  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  modes  in  which  morbid  ac- 
tion is  propagated,  and  it  is  one  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  basis— the  ground- 
work, of  the  system  of  humoral  pa- 
thology, which  for  many  years  was 
believed  in  so  generally  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  'When  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  were 
80  much  insisted  upon  by  Hoffman 
and  CuUen,  the  humoral  pathology 
became  obscured,  but  closer  observa- 
tion and  less  addiction  to  theory  have 
shewn  that  the  circulating  fluids  are 
readily  and  early  disordered  in  the 
course  of  disease,' and  being  thus  dis- 
ordered they  become  sources  of  a  more 
general  malady— of  disease  not  limited 
to  particular  organs,  but  extending 
more  or  less  to  the  whole  economy. 

The  third  class,  under  which  I  have 
arranged  morbid  sympathies,  is  the 
reflected.  That  this  is  not  a  very  re- 
cently recognised  class  of  sympathies 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  denominated  and  discussed  by 
me  as  early  as  1824.  The  reflected 
sympathies    are    propagated    or   de- 


veloped— first,  by  fibrils  proceeding 
to  and  communicating  with  ganglia  or 
plexuses,  and  supplying  by  means  of 
these  sources  contractile  and  secreting 
vispera.  Thus  irritation  occasions  the 
contraction  of  a  portion  of  intestine  ; 
the  irritation  being  propagated  most 
probablv  to  a  nervous  ganglion,  and 
then  renected  in  the  form  of  contrac 
tion.  But  it  is  not  improbable,  and 
my  recollection  of  the  phenomena  I 
have  observed  upon  irritating  por- 
tions of  the  lower  animals  seems  to 
warrant  the  inference,  that  irritation  it 
followed  by  contraction  in  a  more  di- 
rect manner,  or,  at  least,  in  a  manner 
less  obviously  indirect  than  that  now 
mentioned:  and  contraction  ma^  follow 
irritation  without  the  irritating  im- 
pression being  conveyed  to  ganglia 
remote  from  the  organ  or  part  irri- 
tated. Thus,  when  the  hearu  of  some 
fishes  are  removed  from  all  their  con- 
nections, they  will  contract  upon  irri^ 
tation  for  a  short  time,  the  minute 
ganglia  and  plexuses  in  the  structure 
of  the  oigan  thus  enabling  them  to  re- 
act ;  and  so  on  as  regards  other  hollow 
organs  admitting  of  a  sensible  reaction 
upon  irritation. 

Secondly,  the  reflected  sympathies 
are  developed  bv  means  of  the  com- 
munications of  the  organic  or  ganglial, 
or  soft  nerves,  with  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  I  was  first  led,  as  far 
back  as  25  years,  to  describe  this  mode 
in  which  sympathetic  irritation  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  by  a  singular  case  which  came 
under  my' care  in  1821,  at  the  Surrey 
Dispensary,  when  ofliciating  at  that 
institution.  A  female,  of  middle  age, 
presented  herself  with  violent  contrac- 
tion and  relaxations  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  alternating  rapidly  and  con- 
stantly. The  spine  evinced  no  tender- 
ness when  examined,  no  pain  nor  any 
other  morbid  phenomenon;  and  the 
functions  of  the  extremities  and  of 
the  urinary  organs  were  unaffected. 
Conceiving  that  the  affection  might  be 
sympathetic  of  worms  in  the  intestines, 
I  prescribed  full  doses  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  castor  oil,  which 
brought  away  enormous  quantities  of 
lumbrici  teres  and  feeces ;  and  as  soon 
as  these  were  evacuated  the  morbid 
action  ceased.  The  irritation  of  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  of  the  diges- 
tive canal  evidently  was  conveyed  to 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  was 
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thence  reflected  by  the  nerves  of 
motion  upon  the  abdominal  muscles. 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  infer 
that,  in  this  case,  the  irritation  was 
conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  itself, 
inasmuch  as  neither  morbid  sensibility 
nor  other  disorder  could  be  traced  to 
it.  We  can  explain  the  phenomena  by 
considering  that  morbid  irritation  was 
transmitted  merely  to  the  roo:s  of  the 
spinal  nerves  by  the  ganglial  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  and  that  the  irritation 
thus  transmitted  to  these  roots  pro- 
duced this  affection  of  the  abdominal 
muscles.  The  second  class,  then,  of 
reflected  sympathies  are  those  reflected 
by  the  ganglionated  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves. 

Thirdly ^  irritations,  or  impressions, 
are  reflected  from  internal  viscera  and 
internal  pwrts,  by  means,  or  through 
the  media,  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
nerves  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and 
extremities  of  sensicnt  nerves,  motion, 
or  sensibility,  or  both  being  thereby 
aflected,  as  shown  in  several  diseases, 
more  especially  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
neuralgia,  tetanus,  &c. 

The  fourth,  or  last  clans  of  reflected 
tympathies,  are  those  which  take  place 
through  the  medium  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  or  brain^  or  both.  You  are 
aware  that  impressioniimadeon  organs 
of  sense  will  produce  reflex  actions. 
Indeed,  all  the  phenomena  of  mind 
may  be  said,  so  far  as  they  produce 
any  sensible  motion  or  action  in  the 
economy,  to  be  reflected.  This  class 
of  sympathies  are  attended  generally 
in  the  waking  stale  by  consciousness, 
although  not  necessarily  and  uniformly; 
and,  during  sleep,  sensibility  or  con- 
sciousness is  only  occasionally  und 
obscurely  excited. 

Having  sketched  the  several  modes 
in  which  morbid  actions  or  states  be- 
come associated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
considering  that  these  associations  are 
often  brought  about  through  more  than 
one  channel,  I  proceed  next  briefly  to 
advert  to  the  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
irritations  or  morbid  conditions  of  any 
other  kind  may  exist  in  organs  or 
parts  without  producing  those  sympa- 
thetic or  symptomatic  phenomena 
which  we  observe  in  other  persons  in 
a  more  or  less  marked  degree ;  and 
that  sympathetic  phenomena  vary  not 
only  in  degree,  but  also  in  sotne  measvre 
in  character  and  variety  or  number, 
with  the  te7nperament,  with  the  habit 


of  body,  with  the  sex,  with  the  age,  with 
the  pht,  steal  powers,  and  with  the  occu* 
pations  of  the  individual. 

It  is  diflScult  to  determine  in  what 
degree  or  mode  the  various  sympa- 
thetic phenomena,  manifested  by  the 
human  subject,  may  vary  in  the 
different  races  of  the  species.  Judging 
from  my  own  observation,  I  am  in- 
clined to  infer,  that  they  are  most 
diversified,  numerous,  and  manifest, 
amongst  the  most  highly  cultivated 
and  luxurious  of  the  Caucasian  race, 
and  that  they  are  the  least  diversified 
and  the  least  manifest  in  the  negro 
and  the  hyperborean  races. 

Temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  or  dia- 
thesis^ has  evidently  a  great  influence 
upon  the  sympathies — the  nervous  and 
irritabletemperamentsevincingthemost 
varied  and  most  numerous  and  promi- 
nent manifestations  of  sympathy ;  the 
phlegmatic  limiting  their  range  and 
diminishing  their  intensity.  In  ner- 
vous, impressible,  and  excitable  per- 
sons, irritation  or  excitement  on  the 
one  hand,  or  depression  or  exhaustion 
on  the  other,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
Qsconomy  it  may  exist,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  sensitive  and  vital  parts,  is 
soon  followed  by  various  sympathetic 
changes,  which  either  would  not  ap- 
pear, or  not  appear  to  the  same  extent, 
in  phlegmatic,  robust,  and  muscular 
persons. 

Much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  hnbit  of  body  and  the  vascular 
conditions  of  the  individual.  It  may 
be  difl!icult  to  determine  correctly 
whether  or  no  fat  or  very  lean  per- 
sons evince  the  more  prominent  range 
of  morbid  sympathies.  Most  probably, 
thin  or  lean  persons  are  not  only  more 
susceptible  of  sympathetic  phenomena, 
but  also  evince  ihem  more  prominently 
than  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  great- 
er or  less  obesity.  A  similar  difficulty 
exists  respecting  the  greater  influence 
exerted  by  vascular  plethora,  or  by 
deficiency  of  blood.  Probably  both 
extremes,  or  even  Jin  approach  to 
either  extreme,  may  favour  the  de- 
velopment of  morbid  sympathies  much 
more  than  a  healthy  state  of  the  vas- 
cular system — than  when  a  due  rela- 
tion subsists  between  the  contained 
fluid  and  the  containing  vessels — be- 
tween the  healthy  quality  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  and  the  tone  and 
energy  of  the  moving  powers. 
Sex  has  a  most  manifest  influence 
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upon  the  d amber,  cbameter,  and 
prominence  of  the  nympathies.  In 
females,  especially  thoie  of  a  nervous 
and  impressible  temperament,  both 
the  range  and  the  intensity  of  these 
phenomena  are  most  striking;  and 
the  phenomena  developed  are  most 
frequently  connected  with  irritation  of 
a  particalar  organ  or  part,  and  are 
attended  by  more  or  less  morbid  sensi* 
bility ;  the  nervous  system  being  gene- 
rall^i  the  media  by  which  their  sym- 
pathetic affections  are  developed.  In 
proportion  as  nervous  power  is  im- 
paired, exhausted,  or  originally  de- 
fective in  this  sex,  the  more  remarkably 
is  excitability  manifested,  and  its  more 
remote  consequences  evolved.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  males,  but 
the  sympathetic  phenomena  are  not  so 
manifest  in  them,  unless  in  cases  of 
great  exhaustion  of  nervous  power. 

Age  has  also  a  very  manifest  in- 
fluence upon  the  sympathies ;  the 
earlier  the  age,  the  more  readily  and 
rapidly  are  they  developed  by  the 
pnmary  morbid  affection,  and  the 
less  frequently  are  they  connected 
with  organic  lesions.  As  life  advances, 
sympathetic  phenomena  are  less  fre- 
quently and  less  rapidly  evolved;  and 
structural  changes  either  proceed  fur- 
ther without  producing  them,  or  pro- 
duce them  less  frequently,  with  less 
severity,  and  in  less  variety.  This  is 
especially  the  case  after  50  years  of 
a^,  and  after  the  latter  climacteric 
age  of  females.  At  the  period  of  fe- 
male puberty,  and  about  the  period  of 
the  latter  sexual  change  in  this  sex, 
sympathetic  affections  are  frequent, 
prominent,  and  varied;  and  in  many 
they  continue,  at  intervals,  to  partake 
more  or  less  of  this  character  through- 
out the  whole  epoch  of  uterine  activity. 
After  the  periods  of  dentition  are 
passed,  when  the  sympathies  are  most 
remarkable,  owing  to  the  relations 
subsisting  between  the  state  of  the 
gums  and  both  the  ganglial  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems,  the 
most  important  epoch  of  both  healthy 
and  morbid  sympathy— or  rather  of 
synergy  and  sympathetic  sympathy — 
is  the  epoch  of  puberty  ;  after  which, 
sympathetic  affections  diminish  in  fre- 
quency andin  tensity  in  this  sex,  unlessin 
crowded  towns,  in  persons  following  se- 
dentary occupations,  and  the  debilitated. 

The  state  of  pkyncal  power  has, 
xaanifestly,  no  mean  influence  upon  the 


sympathies.  W  here  this  power  has  been 
originally  great — where  it  isassocinted 
with  nervous  energy,  and  with  perfect 
states  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
functions-^  there  sympathetic  affections 
are  least  frequently  and  least  severely 
complained  of,  nnd  least  frequently- 
complicated.  When  orsanic  nervous 
power  is  depressed  or  exhausted,  more 
especially  when  the  exhaustion  has 
proceeded  slowly,  and  continued  long^ 
a  very  different  result  is  observed ;  t£tt 
irritation  of  a  particular  organ,  or  par^ 
then  developes  various  affections,  some* 
times  of  the  same  character,  at  other 
times  of  a  different  character,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  frame.  Numerous 
instances,  illustrative  of  this  patholo- 
gicfd  position,  present  themselves  in 
practice  amongst  both  sexes,  especially 
about  puberty,  and  lor  many  years  af- 
terwards, more  particularly  in  the 
female  sex. 

The  occupaHont  of  life  exert  great 
influence  upon  the  liability  to  severe 
or  complicated  sympathies.  It  is  ob- 
vious tnat  sedentary  persons,  or  those 
occupied  in  ways  which  preclude  the 
due  exercise  of  the  body  in  the  open 
air,  more  especially  if  they  pass  much 
of  their  time  in  large  towns,  or  in  the 
impure  air  of  factories,  or  in  unhealtJhy 
localities,  and  those  who  exert  the 
mind  upon  abstruse  or  abstract  6ub-> 
jects,  will,  sooner  or  later,  acquire  aa 
increased  susceptibility  of  morbid  im- 
pressions and  irritations;  and  these 
irritations  will  in  them  develope  a 
wider  range,  and  a  more  intense  grade, 
of  sympathetic  affections,  than  ia 
others  not  similarly  circumstanced-^ali 
other  things  being  equal.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  my  plan,  and  with  the 
time  to  which  I  am  limited,  to  pursue 
this  branch  of  my  subject  further,  or 
to  illustrate  my  positions  by  referring 
to  acknowledged  facts.  This,  as  weU 
as  what  I  shall  have  hereafter  to  ad- 
vance, must  be  viewed  rather  as  sug- 
gestive, than  as  sufficiently  illustrative 
of  the  subject. 

I  next  proceed  to  cof^sider,  in  a 
more  special  manner,  some  of  the 
sympathies  most  frequently  observed 
in  practice,  and  briefly  to  notice,  or 
merely  to  enumerate  others,  which 
opportunity  may  not  allow  me  to  il- 
lustrate. 

In  the  view  I  am  about  to  take  of 
ihe  ateociated  morbid  statoi,  so  Jre* 
queuiiif  offered  to  our  noiice  m  praptUcp 
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I  shall  consider  in  succession,  firU^ 
the  sympathies,  oi:  associated  morbid 
states  of  digestion  and  assimilation ; 
secondlift  the  sympathetic  phenomena 
connected  with  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  functions;  /Airrf/y,  sympa- 
thies, or  associated  states  of  sensation 
and  sensibility;  fourthly ,  associated 
functions,  or  sympathies  of  animal 
motion;  and  lastly ^  the  sympathies,  or 
morbid  state  of  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction. I  should  not  have  directed 
your  attention  to  this  subject,  if  I  had 
considered  that  former  writers  had 
discussed  it  satisfactorily ;  but  J  be- 
lieve that  you  shall  find,  upon  re- 
ferring to  most  of  the  writers  upon  it, 
that  not  much  has  hitherto  been  said 
satisfactorily  upon  it.  That  morbid 
sympathies  are  propagated  through 
the  channels  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out,  receives  so  frequent  a  con- 
firmation, and  is  indeed  so  constantly 
observed  in  practice,  that  we  may 
conclude  that  it  ls  comparatively  sel- 
dom that  you  shall  observe  a  person 
labouring  under  a  specific  disease,  such 
as  has  been  described  by  nosological 
writers,  without  presenting  important 
morbid  associations  and  sympathetic 
phenomena.  You  will  rarely  meet,  in 
the  course  of  medical  practice,  with 
a  disease  implicating  one  particular 
tissue  or  organ,  without  involving, 
more  or  less,  during  its  progress,  dis- 
tant, although  related^frelated  in  the 
manner  I  have  attempted  to  point  out) 
—functions  or  organs— without  dis- 
playing various  sympathetic  pheno- 
mena, or  associated  morbid  sensations, 
conditions,  or  actions,  owing  to  the 
several  relations  which  I  have  here 
attempted  to  establish. 

[To  be  continued.] 


CAS£  07 

STRANGULilTED  DIAPHRAGMATIC 

HERNIA;  WITH  CLINICAL 

REMARKS. 

Bt  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D. 
FbyucUm  to  Univenity  CoUegc  Hoq»itaL 

Edward  Tbacey,  cet.  74,  residing  at 
Ko.  6,  Victoria  Row,  St.  Pancras,  was 
admitted  as  a  patient  into  University 
College  Hospital,  on  20th  June,  1847. 
As  he  was  unable,  from  his  suffering, 
to  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  the 


following  history  of  his  case  was  taiiea 
from  his  wife. 

She  stated  that  Tracey  had  always 
been  a  healthy  man  until  twelve  mopths 
since,  when  he  fell  into  an  area  about 
ten  feet  in  depth.  When  taken  up  he 
was  unable  to  speak ;  complained  of  great 
shortness  of  breath,  and  that  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  suffocation :  he  complained 
also  of  great  pain  in  his  left  side,  and 
the  back  of  his  head.  He  did  not  suf- 
fer from  sickness.  He  had  now  and 
then  a  hacking  cough,  and  could  not 
lie  down  without  feeling  as.if  he  should 
be  choked ;  he  was  consequently  most 
comfortable  whilst  sitting  u^  in  bed, 
pressing  his  left  side  with  his  hands, 
and  leaning  on  that  side.  He  was  seen 
by  a  surgeon,  who  examined  the  side, 
and  said  there  were  no  ribs  broken.  He, 
however,  applied  a  bandage  round  the 
body  of  the  patient,  and  also  applied  a 
plaster  on  his  side.  On  the  following 
day  Tracey  coughed  up,  three  several 
times,  a  table-spoonful  of  blood ;  but  he 
kept  down  his  food. 

As  the  pain  of  the  side  increased, 
and  in  other  respects  he  became  worse, 
the  third  day  after  the  accident  he  was 
taken  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Oa 
that  day  he  suffered  much  from  nausea, 
but  he  did  not  vomit ;  his  bowels  had 
not  been  opened  for  three  days,  oa 
which  account  a  brisk  purgative  was 
administered,  and  it  relieved  him.  He 
was  three  weeks  in  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, yet  when  he  left  the  hospital  he 
felt  poorly,  very  low ;  and  his  appetite, 
which  he  then  lost,  he  never  recovered. 
From  the  moment  that  he  met  with  the 
accident,  he  has  never  been  entirely 
free  from  sickness  and  pain  in  the 
chest.  He  has  also  been  much  troubled 
with  heartburn,  accompanied  with  a 
disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  flatu- 
lence, and  occasional  vomiting  of  a 
clear,  nearly  tasteless  fluid. '  His  wife 
also  stated,  that  he  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  much  aperient  medi- 
cine, without  the  use  of  which  his 
bowels  were  never  opened;  although 
they  had  always  been  regular  prior  to 
the  accident. 

He  continued  in  the  above  state 
until  a  month  since,  when  he  becanoe 
restless  at  night ;  the  pain  of  his  sid^ 
increased,  and  his  breathing,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  natural,  became 
embarrassed  and  very  short.  He  be* 
came  languid  and  low,  until  the  super- 
vention of  the  present  attack,  which 
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commenced  five  days  ago,  after  his 
supper.  He  then  complained  of  vio- 
lent pain  in  the  region  of  tiie  stomach 
and  m  the  bowels,  and  had  had  no  re- 
lief in  the  latter  for  two  days.  He 
could  account  for  this  only  by  having 
got  wet  feet,  as  he  had  used  no  violent 
exercise,  and  had  sustained  no  fresh 
injury.  He  took  two  purgative  pills  in 
a  little  gin,  which  appeared  to  relieve 
him.  He  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
felt  very  ill.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  not  better,  but  he  nevertheless 
walked  two  miles,  to  Berkeley  Square, 
to  visit  a  friend.  He  was  thei-e  at- 
tacked with  violent  pain  in  the  bowels, 
for  which  he  was  fomented  with  hot 
flannels,  and  took  two  doses  of  castor 
oil,  and  had  a  salt  and  water  clyster 
administered  to  him,  but  without  any 
beneficial  effect.  He  remained  in  his 
friend's  house  until  Thursday  evening, 
when  he  wns  sent  home  in  a  cab,  worse 
than  when  he  went.  He  had  now  the 
advice  of  a  medical  pVactitioner,  who 
administered  to  him  several  clysters, 
the  last  of  which  contained  croton  oil; 
but  all  of  them  were  relumed  without 
producing  stools.  On  the  two  subse- 
quent days  his  belly  began  to  swell, 
and  he  felt  some  ease  from  the  pain  ; 
but;  on  the  next  day,  Sunday,  feeling 
no  better,  and  the  bowels  not  having 
been  relieved  from  the  time  of  his  at- 
tack in  Berkeley  Square,  he  was  con- 
veyed to  University  College  Hospital. 

State  on  entering  the  hosfntaL-^The 
abdomen  was  distended,  very  tense  and 
tympanitic,  with  some  slight  general 
hardness.  He  complained  of  pain  in 
the  umbilical  region.  The  tongue  was 
coated  with  a  brownish- white,  moist 
fur;  the  pulse  was  small,  quick,  and 
somewhat  resisting.  He  had  a  sensa- 
tion of  nausen,  without  vomiting;  some 
fluid  was  detected  in  the  flanks  of  the 
abdomen.  *  The  bowels,  as  already 
mentioned,  had  not  been  opened  for 
upwards  of  a  week,  although  he  had  a 
frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool.  The  skin 
was  cool  and  moist;  but  his  countenance 
was  expressive  of  great  anxiety.  He 
was  ordered  a  castor-oil  draught,  an 
enema  containing  castor  oil,  and  fo- 
mentations to  the  abdomen.  At  6  p.m., 
the  bowels  not  having  been  relieved, 
the  house-physician  ordered  him  the 
following : — R  Potassffi  Tart.  Jiij. ;  In- 
fusi  Sennee,  tjjss. ;  Olei  Cajeputi,  mj. 
M.  ft.  haustns  3tid  qu^ue  hord,  donee 


dejecerit  al vus,  sumendus.  The  enem» 
was  repeated. 

I  saw  him  on  the  following  day.  He 
had  had  no  sleep;  he  was  suflering 
much  pain  ;  the  frequent  desire  to  go 
to  stool  continued.  He  was  ordered  a 
pill  containing  one  grain  of  calomel, 
one  twelfth  of  a  grain  of  elaterium,  and 
three  grains  of  extract  of  henbane,  to 
be  taken  every  eighth  hour,  and  a 
senna  draught  in  the  intervals.  He 
had  no  relief;  and  in  the  evening,  as 
the  pain  had  increased,  he  was  ordered 
a  turpentine  enema.  He  felt  easy  after 
the  enema,  which  was  retained  for  an 
hour,  and  then  brought  away  some 
green  fluid,  but  no  faeculent  matter. 

22(1. — He  had  a  restless  night ;  the 
pulse  was  sunk ;  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy ;  the  abdomen  more  tympa- 
nitic ;  the  countenance  more  anxious, 
and  the  breathing  shorter  than  before. 
The  bowels  were  still  unrelieved.  He 
was  evidently  sinking,  and  he  died  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  following  day,  twenty-four 
hours  after  death,  the  body  was  in- 
spected, when  the  following  appear- 
ances presented  themselves :  —The  ab- 
domen was  distended,  tense,  and  tym- 
panitic. On  opening  it,  there  were 
about  six  ounces  of  a  dark-green  fluid 
in  the  peritoneal  sac.  The  exterior 
surfaces  of  the  intestines  were  of  a  dull 
aspect ;  and  here  and  there  were 
patches  of  recently  eflfused  lymph,  and 
longitudinal  bands  uniting  the  doub- 
lings of  the  canal  where  they  touched 
one  another.  The  small  intestines 
were  not  distended,  but  the  large  were 
greatly  inflated  with  gas ;  the  coecum 
extending  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,, 
and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon 
much  distended.  A  portion  or  large 
loop  of  the  transverse  and  descending 
colon  had  passed  through  an  opening 
in  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm into  the  pleural  sac,  and  was 
strangulated.  The  colon  below  this 
stricture  was  contracted  to  the  size  of 
the  small  intestines,  and  was  entirely 
empty.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the 
loop  of  intestine,  13^  inches  in  length, 
of  a  pale  slate  colour,  and  distended 
with  gas,  was  found  in  the  left  pleural 
sac,  as  high  up  as  the  lower  margin  of 
the  fifth  rib,  touching  the  pericardium,, 
and  partially  overlapped  by  the  free 
margin  of  the  left  lung,  whicti  was 
compressed  by  it.  It  had  not  carried 
up  with  it  any  peritoneal,  or  any  seroua 
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membrase;  and,  at  the  seat  of  the 
strangulation  only, it  was  very  vascular, 
and  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  rest  of 
the  gut.  The  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm, tirough  which  it  had  passed, 
admitted  Ittle  more  than  the  pnoint  of 
the  forefinger,  and  displayed  a  thin 
tendinous  Dorder  in  its  whole  circum- 
ference. On  farther  examination,  it 
was  evident  that  both  the  tenth  and  the 
eleventli  riU  of  the  left  side  had  been 
fractured.  The  former  had  not  united, 
but  had  forned  a  false  joint ;  the  latter 
was  united  by  firm  osseous  tissue. 
Connected  vith  the  tenth  rib,  at  the 
seat  of  the  tacture,  and  also  with  the 
intercostal  ipace  below  it,  was  an  old, 
firm,  vascuUr  adhesion,  about  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  unied  at  its  other  extremity  to 
the  protruded  mesocolon  and  the  dia- 
phragm. The  protruded  mesocolon 
was  firmly  adherent  to  the  upper  sur-' 
face  of  the  diaphragm,  close  to  the 
opening  in  it. 

Both  liDgs  were  emphj^sematous ; 
the  left  nx>re  so  than  the  right.  The 
right  pleural  sac  contained  three 
ounces  of  bloody  serum  ;  the  left,  eight 
ounces  of  the  same  kind  of  fluid  as  that 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The 
heart  wei|hed  10^  ounces ;  it  was  soft, 
and  the  l«ft  side  hypertrophied.  The 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle  at  its  upper 
part,  and  that  of  the  left  auricle,  were 
covered  vith  white  opaque  patches. 
All  the  valves  were  healthy.  The  liver 
weighed  43  ounces,  and  was  soft.  The 
other  viscera  were  not  examined. 


Ji.  The  thoracic  cavit^r. 
B.  The  abdominal  cavity. 
c.  The  diaphragm. 


D.  The  mediastinam,   poshed  towards   t^e 

right  Bide  by  the  inflated  incarcerated 
gut. 

E.  The  heart. 

F.  The  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  distended 

by  flatus. 

o.  The  loop  of  the  colon,  which  has  passed 
through  the  artificial  opening  in  the 
diaphragm. 

H.  The  descending  colon,  empty  and  con- 
tracted. 

Remarks. — The  hernia,  which  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  symptoms  dis- 
played in  the  above  case,  afler  the 
patient  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  the 
night  before  his  visit  to  his  friend 
at  Berkeley  Square,  must  have  oc- 
curred when  he  was  seized  with 
violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  bowels;  and  as  the 
opening  in  the  diaphragm  previously 
existed,  it  is  probable  that  the  forcible 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
during  the  paroxysm  of  pain,  from 
whatever  cause  it  arose,  may  have  then 
forced  the  intestine  through  it  into  the 
thorax.  Tt  is  a  curious  U^ature  in  the 
history  of  the  case,  that  after  this  time 
he  had  no  vomiting ;  as  in  strangu- 
lated hernia,  wherever  it  occurs,  vo- 
miting is  almost  invariably  present. 
The  pulse  also,  in  strangulated  hernia, 
is  usually  hard  and  wiry;  and  such 
may  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance, 
although  it  was  small,  soft,  and  weak 
on  the  admission  of  the  patient  into 
the  hospital.  The  opening  in  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  justly  refen'ed  to  lace- 
ration caused  by  the  extremity  x)f  the 
fractured  rib ;  and,  instead  of  closing, 
a  permanent  orifice  had  been  formed. 

There  were  no  symptoms  that  coukl 
have  led  to  a  correct  diagnosis  during 
the  life  of  the  patient.  The  obstinate 
constipation  was  supposed  to  depend 
either  upon  intus-susception  of  some 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  upon 
some  twisting  of  the  intestine,  as  if  a 
knot  were  tied  upon  it,  such  as  has 
occasionally  occurred.  No  plan  of 
treatment  could  have  prevented  the 
fatal  issue ;  and  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  the  death  of  the  patient 
was  caused  by  the  strangulation  of  the 
gut. 

Cases  of  this  description  are  fortu- 
nately very  rare.  A  case  arising  fiK>m 
the  same  cause,  namely,  laceration  of 
the  diaphragm,  the  consequence  of  a 
fall,  a  year  before  the  hernia  occurred, 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  James  Macfadyen 
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of  Glasgow,  in  the  19th  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal (p.  382).  In  this  case  the  cause  of 
the  laceration  was  not  discovered;  it 
•was,  however,  near  the  cordiform  ten- 
don of  the  dianhragm,  and  consisted  of 
the  stomach,  tne  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  and  a  portion  of  the  omentum  t 
the  aperture  was  consequently  consi- 
derable. Mr.  Macfadyen  states  his 
Opinion,  that  the  laceration  "  was  pro- 
duced by  excessive  muscular  contrac- 
tion ;"  whereas,  in  our  case,  it  could 
only  be  correctly  referred  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  broken  rib.  In  Mr.  Mac- 
fadyen's  case,  also,  the  vomiting  usually 
attending  strangulated  hernia  w^as  pre- 
sent,—a  symptom  which  was  altoge- 
ther absent  in  our  case. 

The  details  of  this  case  are  not  likely 
to  lead  to  any  beneficial  result  in 
reference  to  the  treatment  of  similar 
cases ;  but  the  publication  of  such  cases 
mav  facilitate  diagnosis,  a  circumstance 
undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  even 
when  diseases  are  incurable. 

so,  Welbeck  Street, 
Sept.  15, 1847. 


ON  THS 

PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT  OP 
HYSTERIA. 

Br  jAms  MiLMAN  Colby,  M.D. 

Tliydcwn  to  the  Western  DispenMnr,  and  Senior 

Physician  to  the  Rojral  Pimlico  Iliapensary 

and  Lying-in  Institution. 

The  frequent  occurrence  and  uncer- 
tain duration  of  this  disease,  and  its 
obstinate  resistance'  to  the  remedies 
promiscuously  employed  for  its  relief, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
afilictions  to  which  females  are  liable. 
The  term  hysteria,  which  signifies 
flome  affection  of  the  uterus,  instead  of 
pointing  out  the  true  pathology,  or 
afibrding  any  explanation  of  the  va- 
rious symptoms  of  the  malady,  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  erroneous 
practice;  and  the  doctrine,  which  at- 
tributes all  involuntary  muscular  move- 
ments or  convulsions  to  simple  irrita- 
tion, without  the  intervention  of  vas- 
cular congestion  or  excitement,  has 
Btill  farther  diverted  modern  inc^uirers 
from  the  actual  source  of  this  disease, 
and  been  a  powerful  means  of  encou- 
raging empiricism.  That  the  uterus 
has  little  ii  any  special  concern  in  pro- 


ducing hysteria,  is  proved  by  this  dis- 
ease  being  entirely  absent  luring  the 
progress  of  malignant  and  other  orga- 
nic affections  of  that  organ^  and  by  its 
occasional  appearance  in  tie  male  sex. 
And  with  respect  to  the  fatal  convul. 
sions  which  sometimes  occur  during 
parturition,  and  which  arc  supposed  by 
some  to  be  dependent  endrely  on  ute- 
rine irritation,  post-mortem  examina- 
tions will  discover  in  al  such  cases 
disorganization  in  one  of  the  nervous 
centres,  corresponding  with  the  nature 
and  severity  of  the  attack ;  and  all 
those  cases  of  paralysis  which  are  con- 
nected with  utero-gestaticn,  as  amau- 
rosis, hemiplegia,  &c.,  which  disappear 
after  vascular  compressior  in  the  cere- 
brum or  cerebellum  has  been  removed 
by  the  evacuation  of  the  uterus,  evi- 
dently proceed  from  obstmcted  circu- 
lation, and  not  from  speciU  sympathy, 
or  imaginary  nervous  association  with 
this  orf^n. 

Hysteria  consists  of  a  disturbance  in 
the  functions  of  one  or  nore  of  the 
three  great  nervous  centns,  namely, 
the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  tnd  the  ab- 
dominal ganglionic  systen^  of  nerves, 
which  disturbance  is  marifested  by 
symptoms  peculiar  to  the  respective 
seats  of  the  disease.  Thus,  when  the 
brain  is  affected,  we  find  there  are  pre- 
sent a  suspension  of  the  seises  and  of 
consciousness,  or  of  the  perception, 
arising  from  external  stimuli,  mani- 
fested by  stupor,  temporary  loss  of 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste,  md  touch ; 
and  this  condition  of  the  brain  may 
advance,  and  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy; 
that  is,  it  may  be  a,ccompaniea  with 
convulsions,  or  stertorous  breathing 
and  coma,  and  terminate  in  death,  like 
ordinary  cases  of  those  diseases,  either 
by  asphyxia,  or  compression,  or  extra- 
vasation in  the  bram.  When  death 
occurs  from  paralysis  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves,  or  from  asphyxia  from 
any  other  cause,  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  found  distended  with 
black  blood,  and  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries in  a  state  of  congestion,  while 
the  left  auricle  and  ventncle  are  empty. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  patient  dies 
from  congestion  in  the  arterial  capil- 
laries of  the  brain,  the  left  cavities  of 
the  heart  and  the  principal  arteries, 
which  conduct  the  aortal  ciroulation, 
are  gorged  with,  blood.  An  instance 
of  fatal  termination  of  cerebral  hysteria 
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in  apQplexjT  occurred  to  a  patient  of 
my  friend  Mr.  I  nee,  of  Lower  Grosve- 
nor  Place,  4  general  practitioner  pos- 
sessing gre&'  aiscrimination  and  sound 
judgment.  The  paiient  was  a  young 
lady,  who  had  been  subject  to  repeated 
attacks  of  hjsteria,  which  at  times  re- 
sembled epilepsy.  At  length  one  of 
the  paroxysms  terminated  with  symp- 
toms of  apoplexy,  which  proved  fatal. 
On  examining  the  brain  after  death, 
Mr.  I  nee  foind  a  large  coagulum  of 
blood  extravasated  in  one  of  the  lateral 
ventricles.  These,  however,  are  rare 
and  extreme  cases.  In  ordinary  hys- 
terical affections  arising  from  tempo- 
rary obstruction  in  the  cerebral  circu- 
lation, the  ihce  and  neck  are  flushed 
with  a  sudden  efflorescence,  which 
sometimes  extends  to  the  extremities ; 
and  in  some  females  these  flushings 
are  the  principal  indications  of  the 
disease,  when  they  occur  in  combina- 
tion with  depression  of  the  mental 
energies,  oi  slight  intermission  in  the 
functions  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 
Cerebral  hysteria  sometimes  results 
from  the  transition  of  congestion,  or 
subacute  iofiammation,  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  bowels,  or  from 
some  fibrous  structure,  to  the  brain. 

Case  I.-^A  lady,  who  had  been  in 
great  distress  respecting  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  was  attacked  with  dysentery. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  the  dysentery 
and  concomitant  fever  entirely  disap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
superventidn  of  hysteria,  which  de- 
clared itself  by  a  slow  interrupted 
Sulse,  absence  of  febrile  heat,  and  by 
epression  of  spirits,  accompanied  with 
frequent  fits  of  crying,  followed  by  a 
copious  discharge  of  limpid  urine. 
This  hysterical  state  continued  three 
weeks,  when  it  subsided  as  suddenly  as 
it  commenced,  and  left  the  patient  in 
perfect  health. 

Case  II.— Another  lady,  who  had 
been  suffering  three  weeks  with  in- 
flammatory typhus,  became  suddenly 
afflicted  with  hysterical  mania,  pro- 
duced by  transition  of  disease  from  the 
tendinous  expansion  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle  to  the  serous  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  She  had  been 
exposed  to  considerable  anxiety  before 
her  malady  commenced.  The  mania- 
cal paroxysms  were  always  terminated 
by  fits  of  laughing  and  crying;  and 
after  continuing  to  recur  for  the  space 


of  a  week,  durins^  which  time  the  puLae 
was  slow,  and  all  symptoms  of  fever 
were  absent,  the  patient  became  free 
from  all  disease. 

The  condition  of  the  cerebral  mem- 
branes in  these  cases  appeared  to 
be  that  of  congestion,  otherwise  the 
pulse  would  have  been  excited,  and 
local  heat  developed,  as  we  find  ia 
cases  of  mania  proceeding  from  sub- 
acute arachnitis. 

When  the  pulmonary  or  aortal  cir- 
culation is  interrupted  by  hysteria,  we 
shall  find  the  capillary  vessels  in  the 
skin  or  subcutaneous  cellular  meow 
brane  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  tem- 
porary plethora,  which  may  oppress 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  of  the 
air  or  alimentary  passages^  by  nroduc» 
ing  the  sudden  efflorescence  before 
alluded  to  on  some  parts  of  the  exter- 
nal surface,  or  effusion  of  serum  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  hands  or  feet. 
A  similar  temporary  congestion  or  ple- 
thora in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin, 
and  similar  oedematous  swellings,which 
are  its  result,  occur  during  the  violent 
paroxysms  of  spasm  in  the  glottis, 
arising  from  interruption  to  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation,  and  a  corresponding 
congestion  in  the  lungs.*  The  hyste- 
rical cough  is  a  modification  of  disor- 
dered function  in  the  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  may 
be  always  traced  to  some  mental  emo- 
tion disturbing  the  circulation  in  the 
brain ;  and  hysterical  vomiting  may 
also  be  referred  to  cerebral  congestion 
acting  upon  the  stomach  through  the 
medium  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Case  III.  — April  22,  1846,  I  was 
requested  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
visit  a  lady,  who  was  attacked  with  ver- 
tigo, and  unable  to  lie  down  in  bed. 
She  bad  also  extreme  agitation  and 
restlessness,  involuntary  contraction  of 
the  flexor  muscles  of  the  upper  extre- 
mities, and  every  now  and  then  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  violent  hysterical 
screamb'.  Every  time  she  attempted  to 
lie  down  the  symptoms  were  increased* 
and  she  complained  of  loss  of  feelins 
in  the  right  arm  and  leg,  attended  witn 
tingling  in  both  hands,  and  fear  of 
death.  Her  countenance  was  pale  and 
contr.icted.  As  soon  as  she  was  able 
to  swallow  I  prescribed  a  mustard 
emetic,  which  excited   full  vomitings 


*  See  my  Tmtiie  on  the  Diaeaies  of  ChlMwiw 
Longman  and  Co.,  IMS,  p.  248. 
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and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  all  the 
symptoms  of  hysteria  disappeared.  In 
this  case  I  was  induced  to  abstain  from 
bleeding,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
emaciated  state  of  the  patient,  and  the 
exsanguine  appearance  of  the  counte- 
nance. 

The  symptoms  of  hysteria  proceed- 
ing from  temporary  congestion  in  the 
membranes  or  the  medulla  spinalis  are 
convulsions  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
or  remitting  neuralgia,  or  morbid  per- 
ception,   or    temporary    paralysis,    or 
enervation  in  the  nerves  of  sensation. 
The  latter  symptoms  are  produced  bv 
vascular    excitement    or    compression 
acting  upon  the  sentient  fibrils,  and 
the  former  by  a  derangement  produced 
in  the  siime  manner  in  the  functions  of 
the    motor    filaments    of   the    spinal 
nerves;   and  the  seat  of  the  disease 
may  be  discovered  by  an  attentive  ob- 
servation of  the  phenomena.    The  true 
hysterical  aflfection  of  the  spinal  nerves 
is  seldom  if  ever  unconnected  with  a 
corresponding  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebrum,  or  of  the  great 
sympathetic.     The  exact  condition  of 
tne  capillary  vessels  in  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  during  the  hys- 
terical paroxysm,  is  not  known  ;  but  I 
have  repeatedly  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  congestion  or  inflammtition  in 
the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  effu- 
sion  beneath  tnose  membranes  after 
fatal  convulsions  in  cases  complicated 
with  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  j 
which  facts   tend  to   prove   that  the 
nerves  of  sensation  ana  voluntary  mo- 
tion  are  excited  by  increased  vascula- 
rity  in  their  investing  membranes,  and 
paralyzed    by  the  compression   occa- 
sioned by  interrupted  circulation,  effu- 
sion, or  extravasation ;  and  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  much  more  correct  explan- 
ation of  the  cause  of  convulsion  and 
paralysis  than  simple  irritation  of  the 
nervous  fibrils  unconnected  with   the 
sanguineous  circulation.     Among  the 
various  symptoms  arising  from  hyste- 
rical excitement  of  the  motor  fibrils  of 
the  spinal  nerves  may  be  mentioned 
the  partial  contractions  of  the  inter- 
costal and  abdominal   muscles,  com- 
monly described    as  cramps.     These 
are  generally  disregarded  by  the  medi- 
cal attendant,  and  considered  irreme- 
diable, the  patient  being  left  to  endure 
protracted  misery.    The  most  common 
seats  of  these  singular  convulsions  are 


the  recti  abdominis  muscles.  Hard, 
large,  round,  incompressible  tumors  are 
formed  in  them  by  the  sudden  involun- 
tary contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  solid  in- 
durations, and  communicating  to  the 
superincumbent  hand  a  lotatory  and 
sometimes  a  pulsating  motion,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  foetus  in  ntero. 

Case  IV.— In  1«27  I  was  consulted 
by  a  young  unmarried  Udy,  set.  23, 
who  had  been  a  severe  Rufferer  from 
this  disease.  On  examining  the  abdo- 
men during  one  of  the  hysterical  pa- 
roxysms I  discovered  a  hard  round 
tumor,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  in 
the  recti  muscles,  which  condraunicated 
a  rotatory  and  strong  pulsaing  motion. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds  this  tumor, 
which  was  seated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  subsided,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded immediately  afterwards  by  a 
similar  swelling  in  the  front  of  the 
hypogastric  region,  resembling  the  im- 
pregnated uterus  at  the  sixth  month  of 
gestation.  This  round,  hard,  project- 
ing, and  circumscribed  distension  cun- 
tinued  about  half  a  minute,  after  which 
the  abdomen  was  contracted  in  the 
most  rigid  manner;  so  that,  after  the 
tumor  had  disappeared,  the  whole  front 
of  that  region  became  rigid,  uneven, 
and  retracted  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
subjacent  viscera.  This  concave  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  parietes  con- 
tinned  about  half  a  minute,  after  which 
time  the  parts  resumed  their  natural 
appearance. 

Cask  V.— A  lady,  set.  37,  mother  of 
two  children,  had  been  many  years  tor- 
mented with  frequent  attacks  of  hys- 
teria in  various  forms.  I  was  consulted 
in  1835,  when  I  had  an  opix)rtunity  of 
examining  the  surface  of  the  abdomen 
during  a  distressing  paroxysm  of  what 
she  called  cramp.  I  found  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  especially  the  recti, 
drawn  convulsively  into  hard  tumors, 
which  afforded  to  the  hand  a  sensation 
exactly  resembling  that  of  the  rolling 
or  locomotion  of  a  foetus.  She  de- 
scribed it  as  if  something  were  grasp, 
ing  her  J[)owels. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  pulsations 
discovered  in  the  abdominal  region  are 
apt  to  mislead  the  medical  attendant 
into  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  aneu- 
rism. Morgagni  relates  a  case  in  which 
this  mistake  was  made  in  a  young  lady, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  labouring 
under   aneunsm   in    the    abdominal 
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aorta,  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
there  was  no  correspondence  between 
the  extraordinary  pulsation  in  the  ab- 
domen and  that  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  I  believe  th'^se  pulsations 
to  proceed  from  a  convulsive  motion  in 
the  abdominal  muscles. 

Hysterical  disturbance  in  the  abdo- 
minal ganglionic  nerves,  is  manifested 
by  irregular  action  in  some  of  the  nu- 
merous organs  which  they  supply  with 
vitality.  Heijce  we  may  notice  extra- 
ordinary pulsations  in  the  heart,  a  dis- 
ordered state  6f  the  peristaltic  motion 
of  the  alimenthry  canal,  a  derangement 
in  the  secretiiw  function  of  the  kidneys, 
&c.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is 
sometimes  found  to  be  intermittent;  at 
other  times  this  organ  is  troubled  with 
a  morbid  irritability,  which  renders  the 
contraction  of  the  left  auricle  distinctly 
perceptible,  and  the  pulse  in  the  car- 
diac region  twice  as  frequent  as  that 
at  the  wrist.  ' 

The  rumbling  noise,  occasioned  by 
disordered  function  of  the  fibrous  coat 
of  the  boweh,  so  common  in  hysteria, 
whereby  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
colon  are  fdrcibly  moved  in  different 
directions,  is  not  peculiar  to  that  dis> 
ease ;  as  it  is  met  wiih  in  those  cases 
of  epilepsy  ^'hich  are  xsonnected  with 
melancholy  and  dyspepsia;  and  the 
globus  hystericus,  or  the  sensation  of  a 
ball  ascending  the  CBSophagus  and  pro- 
ducing dysphagia  and  a  sense  of  suf- 
focation, is  also  neither  peculiar  to 
hysteria  nor  to  women. 

[To  be  condnded  im  our  next.] 


CASES  AND  REMARKS  ON  THE 
INHALATION  OF  ETHER. 

Br  I'hoiias  Smith,  M.D. 
CbelteDham. 

Case  I.— -Ttc  Donlaureux'-'^elieved  by 
inhalation  of  ether — iimple  mode  of 
adminuterina  it. 
Early  in  May  last  I  was  consulted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  B.  for  a  severe  neuralgic 
affection  under  which  he  had  laboured 
for  several  years.  The  following  par- 
ticulars I  gleaned  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  case: — For  upwards  of 
eight  years  Mr.  B.  had  complained  of  a 
strange  sensation  in  the  occiput,  as 
though  some  one  had  been  grasping 
portions  of  the  integument  with^ 
pincers. 


This  was  succeeded,  about  six  years 
ago,  by  considerable  pain  and  un- 
easiness in  the  right  hypogastric  re- 
gion ;  the  pain,  not  much  increased  by 
pressure,  coming  on  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  more  especially  if  he 
had  made  a  full  meal  the  previous  day, 
and  frequently  attended  with  inability 
to  lie  on  the  right  side,  faintness,  and 
a  sensation  of  sickness.  These  symp- 
toms continued  until  the  food  arrived 
at  a  certain  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  when  it  seemed  to  be  propelled 
suddenly  and  violently  through  a 
strictured  part  of  the  bowels,  with 
immediate  relief  to  his  sufferings. 
Some  months  later,  an  additional  train 
of  morbid  phenomena  became  mani- 
fest. He  now  felt  occasional  pains, 
darting  rapidly, like  electricity, through 
the  left  temple,  and  apparently  also 
along  the  course  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  infra  orbital  nerve. 

These  symptoms  continued  to  aug- 
ment in  severity,  and  subseijuently, 
the  parts  supplied  by  the  inferior 
dental  nerve,  from  its  emergence  from 
the  mental  foramen,  became  impli- 
cated in  each  succeedinj^  attack.  On 
the  first  appearance  of  these  symp- 
toms, which  happened  at  dinner-time, 
he  described  them  as  resembling  a 
series  of  violent  fits  of  tooth-ache, 
lasting  for  some  time,  and  returning 
about  the  same  hour  each  day.  Nearly 
three  months  afterwards  a  decided 
paroxysm  of  tic  douloureux  super- 
vened, which  Mr.  B.  attributes  to 
cold,  which  he  caught  one  Sunday 
evening  on  returning  from  preaching 
at  a  neighbouring  church,  having 
been  exposed  in  an  open  carriage  to 
a  keen  north-east  wind.  At  my  first 
interview  with  Mr.  B.  I  noted  the 
following  particulars  of  his  case: — 
Age 60;  temperament  sanguine;  spare, 
active  habit;  middle  stature;  confor- 
mation of  body  good ;  chest  deep 
and  expansive ;  small  grey  eyes,  bright, 
slightly  indicative  of  oiliary  derange- 
ment; cheeks  alternately  pale  and 
flushed;  lips  dry,  under-one  swollen, 
tender,  the  left  inner  half  secreting  a 
viscid  irritating  ichor,  which  excoriated 
the  surface,  producing  eczema  rubrum. 
The  tongue  was  large,  broad,  indented, 
flabby,  tremulous,  and  covered  with 
a  creamy  fur ;  on  the  left  half  the  fur 
remained  after  the  other  portion  had 
become  clean ;  thirst  constant  and 
excessive;    the    appetite    capricious; 
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bowels  constipated,  dejections  dark, 
exhibiting  small  masses  of  hardened 
scybals,  or  like  a  quill,  sometimes 
assuming  the  appearance  of  a  worm 
Ycry  much  diminished  in  size;  urine 
limpid,  in  large  qnaniitieH ;  pulse 
strong,  full,  and  jerking,  92;  skin 
dry ;  nights  restless,  often  passed  with- 
out sleep  for  weeks  together.  Pressure 
on  the  epigastric  region  induced  a  deep 
heavy  dull  pain ;  the  descending  aorta 
stronerly  pulsative,  and  communicating 
a  thrilling  feel  to  the  fingers ;  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  enlarged,  and  tender 
to  the  touch  ;  bowels  slightly  tym- 
panitic ;  heart's  action  violently  im- 
pulsive, regular  in  its  beats,no  anormal 
bruit ;  percussion  elicited  a  duller 
sound  than  natural ;  respiration  20, 
healthy;  chest  free  from  pulmonary 
disease;  lower  jaw  painful  to  the 
touch,  mouth  opened  with  difficulty, 
constant  dribbling  of  saliva  of  a  gluey 
tenacious  nature.  During  the  pa- 
roxysms, the  pains  in  the  face  darting 
through  the  left  temple,  and  down  the 
left  cheek  as  hr  as  the  chin,  were  of 
the  most  acute  and  excruciating  cha- 
racter. At  the  commencement,  and 
durine  the  attack,  my  patient  invo- 
luntarily pressed  the  abdomen  firmlv 
with  his  right  hand  and  arm,  raised 
the  left  hand  to  the  affected  cheek, 
as  if  to  shield  it  from  impending 
danger,  closed  the  right  eye,  and, 
what  appeared  to  me  remarkable, 
being  different  to  anything  I  had 
hitherto  observed  in  facial  neuralgia, 
and,  I  believe,  contrary  to  the  re- 
corded experience  of  most  authors  on 
this  disease,  the  muscles  of  the  right 
or  non-affected  side  of  the  face  were 
those  which  I  noticed  to  be  princi- 
pally contracted.  He  likewise  bent 
his  body  forwards,  apparently  with 
tiie  view  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  flexed  the  right 
leg  on  the  thigh,  and  drew  the  limb 
up  and  across  the  left  extremity. 

To  the  by-stander  these  paroxysmf 
were  frightfully  distressing,  coming 
on  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  conver» 
sation  or  whilst  eating,  and  recurring 
without  the  slightest  intimation  of 
their  approach,  and  frequently  lasting 
for  hours  at  a  time:  they  appeared 
to  render  life  completely  miserable. 

From  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  Mr.  B.  had  first  fallen 
a  victim  to  this  afflicting  disorder,  it, 
was  natural  to  suppose,  from  his  sta*' 


tion  in  life,  that  he  had  tried  every 
remedy  which  human  ingenuity  or 
skill  could  devise  to  mitigate  his  suf- 
ferings ;  b'lt  whilst  medicines  had 
done  little  in  procuring  relief,  change 
of  air  had,  on  almost  every  occasion, 
materially  abridged  the  duration  of 
the  paroxysms,  mitigated  the  intense 
agony  of  the  attacks,  and  rendered 
them  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  It 
was  mainly  with  the  hope  that  the 
salubrious  air  of  Cheltenham  might 
proveof  benefit  to  him,  and  not  from 
any  well-grounded  expectation  of  ob- 
taining relief  from  medical  treatment, 
that  my  patient  was  induced  to  come 
and  reside  in  this  locality.  Anxious, 
however,  to  relieve  his  sufferings  if  it 
were  possible,  I  prescribed  for  him  the 
following  pills  :— 9>  Ext.  Belladonnee, 
gr.  i ;  Pel  I  is  Tauri  Inspissat,  gr.  iv. ; 
Pulv.  Scammoniee,  gr.  iij. ;  Sodae  Ses- 
quicarbonat,  gr.  iij.  ;  Assafcetids,  gr. 
ss.  M.  ut  fiant  Pilulae  due  hor&  som- 
ni  sumendee. 

May  7th.— To  continue  the  pills, 
and  cautiously  to  apply,  night  and 
morning,  an  atropine  lotion  to  the 
side  of  the  face.— 9>  Atropinse  Snlphat. 
gr.  ij.;  Aqu8B  Rosie.  Jss.  misce,  fiat 
lotio.  In  addition  I  advised  an  alka- 
line warm  bath  twice  a  week,  perfect 
abstinence  from  all  stimulating  foods 
or  drinks,  and  constant  exercise,  either 
passive  or  active,  as  it  could  be  borne, 
m  the  open  air. 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  my 
patient  gradually  experienced  an  ame- 
lioration in  his  sufferings.  His  nights 
were  more  tranquil;  his  appetite  im- 
proved; his  physical  powers  equal  to 
greater  exertion. 

1 2th. — The  liver  still  continuing 
painful,  I  recommended  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen  to  be  nibbed  night  and 
morning  with  the  fbllowing  ointment: 
— $1  U"g«  Hydrarg.  Fort.,  Ung.  Indinie 
Comp.  aa.  5iv. ;  CarophorBe,  9i.  M. 

As  the  tic  douloureux  subsided  in 
the  face,  an  intermitting  pain  of  a 
gnawing  character  attacked  tne  dorsum 
of  each  foot,  which  greatly  impeded 
locomotion.  To  this  was  superadded 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  slight 
periodic  dyspncea. 

16th.— -He  was  now  ordered  to  dis- 
continue the  pills  and  ointment,  and 
to  apply  the  atropine  lotion  to  the 
praecordial  region,  and  to  take  the 
following  powders:— 5^  Pulv.  Cin- 
chona?, Ferri  Sesquioxydi,  aa.  gr.  x. ; 
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Pulv.  Scammonii,  gr.  j. ;  Pulv.  Zingi- 
berifl,  gr.ij. ;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  iij.  M.  et 
fiat  pulv.  ter  in  die  capiendus  e  quovis 
vehiculo  idon.  Jxii.  of  the  EfTer- 
vescing  Pittville  Valine*  to  be  taken 
every  morning  before  breakfast, — 3^'j' 
for  a  dose,  with  an  interval  of  twenty 
minutes  before  talking  the  second.  To 
repeat  the  alkaline  baths ;  and,  for  his 
usual  beverage,  to  have  effervescing 
magnesia,  or  potash  water,  or  lime 
water  and  milk. 

For  three  weeks  Mr.  B.  pursued  this 
plan  of  treatment  with  considerable 
advantage.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
month  of  June  the  weather  suddenly 
changed,  accompanied  with  a  keen 
north-east  wind.  The  paroxysms  now 
returned  as  severe  as  ever. 

June  28th,  Mr.  B.  complained  of 
fulness  and  tension  in  the  abdomen. 
The  aorta  \vas  pulsating  violently. 
This  occasioned  some  inquietude  in  his 
mind,  lest  it  should  be  the  result  of 
aneurism.  Having  crilmed  his  fears 
on  this  score,  1  took  the  opportunity  of 
recommending  the  inhalation  of  ether 
as  offering  the  only  available  means  of 
instant  relief.  To  this  proposition  he 
assented,  after  some  little  hesitation, 
arising  from  its  failure  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  the  ether  was  adminis- 
tered by  an  apparatus,  and  which  had 
the  effect  of  exasperating  his  symp- 
toms, inducing  epistaxis,  with  con- 
fusion and  giddiness  in  the  head.  As 
I  attributed  all  these  unpleasant  results 
to  the  mpde  in  which  the  ether  was 
inhaled,  I  flattered  myself  that  I 
should  be  able  completely  to  effect  all 
I  desired  by  the  following  simple  con- 
trivance, without  any  injurious  conse- 
quences ensuing.  Into  a  large  wash- 
hand  basin  was  put  about  half  a  pint 
of  hot  water.  Into  this  basin  I  placed 
a  water-jug,  with  a  mouth  sufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  the  face.  I  then 
poured  two  drachms  of  rectified  sul- 
phuric ether  into  the  jug,  and  requested 
Mr.  B.  to  breathe  into  and  out  of  the 
vessel.  To  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
vapour,  I  encircled  his  face  with  a 
thick  towel.  Within  two  minutes  the 
ether  took  effect,  as  evidenced  by  the 
deep  inspiration,  dropping  of  the  hands, 
and  extension  of  the  lower  extremities. 
On  recovering  his  sensibility,  he  merely 
complained   of  a  feeling  of  sinking ; 

*  Tiiis  is  merely  tbe  saline  water  of  the  Pltt- 
Tille  Spa  cbarjced  with  carbonic  acid  i^as,  which 
I  have  found  m  my  cases  to  act  more  beneficially 
than  tbe  waters  in  their  original  state. 


and  up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  no  return  of  the  paroxysms,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  trifling 
shocks  experienced  during  the  day  on 
which  the  ether  was  inhaled.  To 
guard  against  their  recurrence,  I  ad- 
vised small  doses  of  turpentine— iriv. 
three  or  four  times  a  day  m  water.  By 
perseverance  in  this  plan,  conjoined 
with  ^he  baths  above  described,  and 
the  occasional  use  of  the  effervescing 
Pittville  waters,  my  patient  has  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  his  former  suffer- 
ings, which,  to  use  his  own  expressive 
words,  has  now  rendered  his  life  "  one 
of  comparative  happiness." 

Remarks.— The  above  case  is  in- 
structive on  two  points :  first,  as 
evincing  the  potent  influence  of  ether 
in  this  severe  and  intractable  disorder. 
The  simplicity  and  ready  adaptation  of 
the  means  adopted  to  bring  my  patient 
under  the  ethereal  influence  were  sig- 
nully  successful.  Had  an  apparatus 
been  used,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
I  have  little  doubt  but  it  would  have 
been  attended  with  similar  depressing 
symptoms.  And,  secondly,  it  is  in- 
teresting, as  shewing  what  strange  and 
unaccountable  variations  take  place  in 
disease.  In  the  case  above  cited,  we 
have  had,  contrary  to  the  usual  ap- 
pearance in  such  attacks,  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side  thrown  into  con- 
vulsive action,  whilst  the  affected  part 
seemed  perfectly  free  from  disease. 
How  far  this  phenomenon  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  an  affection  implicating 
as  well  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  as 
the  two  maxillary  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair,  in  the  present  condition  of 
my  patient  it  is  not  easy  to  decide. 
My  own  impression  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  tnat  the  cause,  wherever  it 
may  be  located,  communicates  its  in- 
fluence to  both  these  nerves. 

Portland  House,  Cheltenham, 
Sept.  16, 1847. 

CAUSK  OV  TBE  T&TANUS  PBODUCKO  BY 
ST&yCUNIA. 

From  tbe  results  of  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tion of  strychnia,  Prof.  Meyer  of  Zurich 
concludes  that  tbe  tetanic  spasms  produced 
by  this  agent  depend  on  reflex  action.  The 
poison  produces  a  morbid  increase  of  that 
condition  of  the  central  organs  of  the  ner- 
vous system  by  which  reflex  movements  are 
excited  ;  and  does  not  act,  therefore,  by 
simply  irritating  the  muscular  nerve-fibres,  as 
was  formerly  supposed. — SchmidVs  Jahrb. 
No.  8,  1847. 
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FRIDA.Y,  OCT.  1,  1847. 

It  is  with  regret  we  perceive  by  an- 
nouncements  in  the  daily  joarnals  that 
the  Asiatic  cholera  has  reached  the 
interior  of  Europe,  and  is  gradually 
extending  itself  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  It  is  credibly  reported  that 
several  cases  have  occurred  at  Charkav, 
in  South  Western  Russia,  and  at  Kiev, 
a  large  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Poland.*  The  Grovernor-Grene/al  of 
Poland  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
physicians  to  suggest  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
irruption  of  the  cholera ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  authorities  at  Warsaw  were 
preparing  hospitals  and  a  lazaretto  in 
that  city. 

With  a  greatly  augmented  mortality 
from  zymotic  diseases,  and  the  un- 
checked continuance  of  causes  which 
promote  this  mortality,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  metropolis  is  but  ill  prepared 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  this  formidable 
malady.  While  we  are  talking,  other 
nations  are  acting.  Anti-sanitary  views 
are  at  present  triumphant.  During  the 
last  week  there  were  no  less  than  1 1 1 
deaths  from  typhus  fever,  to  a  weekly 
summer  average  of  30 ! — and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  large  increase  is 
in  great  part  due  to  the  absence  of  pro- 
per sanitary  measures,  to  effect  the 
prompt  removal  of  those  preventable 
causes  of  disease,  which  abound  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  all  large  cities.  The 
Government  may  appoint  Boards  of 
Health,  but  so  long  as  crowded  streets 
are  undrained,  unsewered,  and  unven- 
tilated,  their  efforts  to  avert  the  attacks 
of  cholera  will  be  futile.    All  this  was 


*  Kiev  iB  aboat  lU  hundred  miles  west  by 
loath  of  Warsaw. 


just  as  well  known  in  1831  as  it  is  at 
present ;  yet  sixteen  years  have  been 
suffered  to  elapse,  and  the  only  practi- 
cal step  actually  taken,  has  been  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  to  inquire  into  the  spe« 
cial  means  requisite  for  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  !  The 
Houses  of  Legislature  appear  to  have 
forgotten  the  maxim,  —  salut  populi 
tuprema  lex.  Party  and  political  dis- 
cussions of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and 
leading  to  no  practical  good,  are  al- 
lowed to  occupy  a  large  portion  of  each 
session  of  Parliament— those  measures 
which  would  really  tend  to  the  salus 
populi  being  indefinitely  postponed  ! 


Among  the  numerous  facilities  afforded 
by  the  English  law  to  the  escape  of 
criminals  charged  with  the  crime  of 
murder  by  poisoning,  there  is  one 
suggested  to  us  by  the  case  of  Johnson, 
reported  in  our  last  number,*  which 
requires  to  be  specially  noticed.  The 
question  which  it  involves  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  medical  profession :  it 
affects  not  only  (he  credit  of  medical 
witnesses,  but,  as  we  hope  to  prove, 
the  proper  administration  of  justice. 

There  is  a  well-known  privilege 
which  can  be,  and  is  generally,  exer- 
cised by  the  counsel  for  a  prisoner — 
namely,  that  of  excluding  from  the 
Court  during  trial,  the  witnesses 
summoned  for  the  prosecution.  Each 
witness,  therefore,  gives  his  evidence 
without  knowing  what  has  been  stated 
bythose  who  have  preceded  him ;  and 
any  inconsistencies  or  discrepancies  in 
the  evidence  are  immediately  detected 
and  exposed.  Admitting  that,  from 
prejudice  or  other  causes,  a  kind  of 
conspiracy  has  been  got  up  against  a 
person  innocently  accused  of  a  crime, 
it  is  impossible  under  such  a  system 
that  it  can  escape  detection  ;  and  the 
innocence  of  the  accused  will  be  made 
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manifest  by  the  conflicting  statements 
of  those  who  appear  against  him.  So 
far  the  priTilege  is  in  accordance  with 
reason  and  eqaity.  No  test  can  be  too 
severe  to  apply  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  profess  to  speak  to  mot'al 
circumstances :  they  depose  to  facts 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner,^his  possession  of  poison, — 
his  motives,  and  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  believe  that  he  ad- 
ministered poison.  How  easily  igno- 
rant and  uneducated  persons  may  be 
deceived  in  such  matters,  and  to  what 
an  extent  facts  of  vital  importance  to 
the  accused  may  be  misunderstood, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  mis- 
represented,— must  be  well  known  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  Criminal  courts.  It  is 
therefore  only  an  act  of  justice  to  one 
ivho  is  accused  of  a  heinous  crime, 
that  this  moral  testimony  should  be 
most  closely  sifted,  and  that  no  witness 
should  be  allowed  to  shape  his  evidence 
according  to  the  statements  of  other 
witnesses. 

The  question  has,  however,  a  widely 
different  bearing  when  this  privilege  is 
permitted  to  be  exercised  in  respect  to 
the  testimony  of  mtdical  or  scientific 
witnesses.  In  the  first  place,  we  hold 
that  these  witnesses  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  any  desire  to  concoct  a  charge 
against  an  accused  person.  Medical 
evidence  as  often  justly  leads  to  an 
acquittal  as  to  a  conviction ;  and,  ex- 
cepting the  judge,  we  know  of  no  party 
who  appears  in  so  free  and  unbiassed 
a  character  at  a  criminal  trial  for 
poisoning,  as  the  medical  or  scientific 
witness.  A  medical  witness  may  be 
able  to  depose  that  he  has  discovered 
poison,  and  that,  from  the  appearances 
of  the  body,  the  deceased  had  probably 
died  from  its  effects  ;  but  beyond  this, 
before  entering  the  Court,  he  has 
seldom  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.      He  cannot,   therefore,  be 


supposed  to  have  any  prejudice  against 
the  accused,  or  to  have  any  motive  for 
joining  with  other  medical  witnesses 
in  making  up  a  false  statement  respect- 
ing the  presence  of  poison  or  the  cause 
of  death.  Hence  there  is  no  just 
reason  for  his  exclusion  from  Court 
during  the  trial. 

From  the  respectability  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  independent  nature  of 
medical  evidence,  it  is  the  general 
practice  of  the  judges  to  make  a  special 
exception  in  favour  of  medical  or 
scientific  men,  and  to  permit  them  to 
remain  in  Court  when  the  other  wit- 
nesses in  the  case  are  ordered  to  with- 
draw. It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  that, 
while  by  the  adoption  of  this  rule  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice  is  not  likely 
to  suffer,~.by  the  neglect  of  it  the 
evidence  may  in  some  instances  press 
most  unfairly  against  the  accused ;  and 
in  other  cases,  through  a  misapprehen- 
sion or  mistake,  a  criminal  may  be 
turned  loose  upon  society.  A  relative 
or  friend  may  state  to  the  Court  the 
symptoms  under  which  the  deceased 
laboured  after  having  partaken  of  food : 
he  may  describe  their  progress,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  deceased  died: 
he  may  state  how  or  m  what  way  the 
food  was  dressed  and  eaten,— when  he 
began  to  vomit,— the  colour  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  matters  ejected,— in 
short,  he  may  supply  unknowingly  all 
the  medical  facts  which  will  suffice  to 
confirm  or  rebut  the  opinion  of  death 
from  poison.  But  let  us  suppose  that 
the  medical  witness  is  ordered  out  of 
Court,  and  that  he  is  not  permitted  to 
hear  elicited  by  the  examination  and 
cross-examination,  that  testimony 
which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a  correct  medical 
opinion,— the  result  may  be,  whether 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner  or  to  the 
injury  of  his  case,  the  truth  will  remain 
concealed.  So  far  from  its  being  the  com- 
mon practice  of  our  judges  to  exclude 
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medical  and  scientific  men  from  Court, 
it  is  by  no  means  unusaal  for  them 
during  the  trial  to  inqnire  whether  they 
are  present,  and  to  request  them  to  gire 
special  attention  to  the  statements  of 
the  witnesses.  The  reading  of  selected 
portions  of  evidence  for  the  opinion  of 
^e  medical  witness  cannot  make  np 
for  his  exclusion  from  Court,  or  supply 
ihat  material  information  which  he 
might  have  derived  by  listening  to  the 
statements  of  the  witness.  Besides,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  counsel, 
from  being  unskilled  in  medical  science, 
may  select  for  an  opinion,  exactly  those 
portions  of  the  evidence  which  are  of 
least  moment  in  a  medieal  point  of 
?iew !  Thus,  then,  the  scientific  witness 
may  find,  by  (he  charge  of  (he  judge, 
ftni  his  evidence  is  entirely  misrepre- 
sented to  the  jury,  in  consequence  of 
fhe  omission  of  some  very  material 
point  in  the  re-examination. 

Now  as  we  hold  by  the  ancient 
maxim,  judex  dumfiatur,  cum  noeens 
tthtohitur,  and  believe  that  our  Law- 
authorities  reaHy  wish  to  detect  and 
panish  crime,  in  spite  of  the  daily 
neglect  of  those  means  which  ensin% 
the  development  of  truth,  and  of  the 
open  toleration  of  practices  that  can 
only  serve  as  a  shield  to  criminals, 
we  propose  to  prove  that,  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  the  exclusion  of  the 
medical  witnesses  from  Court  during  a 
trial,  has  led  to  a  complete  failneof 
justice. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  recapitu- 
late the  evidence  in  the  case  of  John- 
son.* The  deceased  died  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1846;  a  coroner's  inquest 
was  held,  but  the  fact  that  the  man  had 
died  from  poison  was  not  clearly  esta- 
blished;  thebodywasburied,  but  strong 
suspicion  having  subsequently  arisen 


*  A  report  of  tlic  cue  wfU  Ve  fomid  in  ear 
last  number;  independently  of  the  fkcts  there 
■tated,  the  remurks  which  we  are  abont  to  make 
■re  tMsed  on  authentic  documenta,  which  have 
been  kindly  forwarded  to  na  by  a  correapondent. 


against  the  wife,  it  was  disinterred  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1847 •  A  more  perfect 
examination  was  made,  and  the  tissues 
were  then  for  the  first  time  analysed ; 
arsenic   was  clearly  detected   in  the 
liver,    intestines,    heart,   and    blood, 
kidneys,  gullet,  and  tongue,  and  the 
muscular  substance   of    the   thigh! 
The  largest  proportion  of  poison  was 
derived   from  the  liver,   kidney,  and 
intestines,  and  the  smallest  quantity, 
amounting    to   only    an  exeeedinglf 
tliglit  trace,  was  detected  in  the  heart 
and  blood.    Bitting  the  trial  of  the 
woman  for  murder,  all  the  witnesses 
were  ordered  out  of  Court  at  the  request 
of  the  prisoner's  counsel;   the  judge, 
Mr.  Baron  Aldbhson,  not  making 
the  usual  exception  in  favour  of  the 
medical  gentlemen.    Mr.  Leigh,  a  me- 
dical witness,  who  was  present  at  the 
exhumation,  but  who  on  this  occasion 
did  not  conduct  the  chemical  analyst, 
stated  in  his  evidenee  that  there  was  a 
large   quantity  of   "fiuid  blood"  in 
the  body.    He  was  asked  by  the  judge 
to  account  for  this,  and  he  said  that 
it  might   have  arisen  from  the  pene- 
tration of  water,  the  grave  being  wet, 
and   tile  lid  of  the  coflin  being  split 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  body 
had  been  buried  only  three  months, 
but  the  wood  was  thin,  and  the  coffin 
had  apparently  cracked  from  the  su- 
perincumbent weight  of  earth.    The 
judge  then  asked — **  Supposing  there 
to  be  arsenic  in  the  soil  of  the  church- 
yard, was  it  not  possible  for  some  erf 
that   arsenic    to  be    washed  into,  or 
introduced  into  the  body  along  with 
the  water?"— to  which  the  witness  re- 
plied, that  he  thought  it  was  possible  t 
Mr.  Watson,    who  had   performed 
the  analysis,  was  next  examined.    As 
he   had  been  ordered  out  of  Court, 
he  did  not  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Leigh;    and    the    counsel    who  ex- 
amined  him   was    unable  so   to  pot 
his   scientific  questions  as   to  prove 
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that  the  washing  of  the  arsenic  into 
the  body  by  water,  even  admitting; 
the  poison  to  be  present  in  the  soil 
in  a  soluble  form,  would  not  acooont 
for  the  medical  facts ;  because  less 
arsenic  was  found  in  the  "fluid  or 
watery  blood"  fthe  supposed  source 
of  the  poison)  than  in  the  remote  and 
deep-seated  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  to  which  the  water  of  the 
«hurch>yard  could  not  have  had  ac- 
cess! That  the  learned  jodge  was 
completely  deceived  by  thus  receiving 
^e  medical  evidence  piecemeal,  will, 
we  think,  be  apparent  by  the  following 
extract  from  his  summing  up  to  the 
jury.  We  make  our  quotation,  not 
Irom  any  newspaper  report,  but  from 
the  notes  taken  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  Court  during  the  trial.  The 
judge  observed: — 

"  It  came  out  in  the  evidence 
that  the  grave  in  which  the  de- 
ceased was  buried  was  damp:  well, 
if  that  was  so,  hoio  can  we  tell  whai 
came  into  it  with  the  water  be/ore  the 
seconfi  examination  of  the  body  /*  •  • 
What  IS  the  reason  that  the  skilful 
ofaemist  testa  the  purity  of  distilled 
water  ?  Why,  he  tells  you— for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  himself  that  the 
arsenic  did  not  come  in  by  the  distilled 
water.  If  this  be  so,  and  of  it  you  can 
bave  no  doubt — how  can  you  tell  that 
the  arsenic  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  the  body  on  the  second  examina- 
tion, did  not  come  in  from  the  undis- 
Mlled  water  in  the  graved  That  ap- 
pears to  me,  gentlemen,  to  be  a 
circumstance  which  it  is  very  proper 
for  you  to  take  into  your  consideration. 
•  ♦  •  If,  then,  vou  find  so  very 
minute  a  portion  of  arsenic  in  the 
body  after  it  was  in  the  damp  grave 
—the  Lord  knows  where,  and  the  Lord 
knows  how — how  can  we  sajf  that  it 
4id  not  come  in  with  the  water  F " 

Our  readers  may  imagine  what 
effect  mch  an  addreae  as  this  would 
have  upon  a  provincial  jury  in  a  case 
•f  alleged  murder  by  poison,  where 
the  slightest  circumstances  are  seized 
open  in  order  to  return  a  verdict  of 


acquittal !  In  the  face  of  such  a 
summing  up,  and  of  the  unexplained 
statements  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  have  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty ! 

That  the  summing  up  was,  however, 
founded  upon  a  complete  misappre- 
hension of  the  medical  facts,  will,  we 
think,  be  apparent  from  the  following 
considerations : — If  the  blood  had  been 
diluted  with  water,  and  this  water  had 
dissolved  arsenic  from  the  earth,  it 
follows  that  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
poison  would  have  been  found  in  it 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  body  :  bnt 
what  was  the  fact  P  There  was  more 
arsenic  in  the  tongue,  gullet,  and 
muscles  of  the  thigh  respectively,  than 
in  the  heart  and  "  fluid  blood" — i.  e. 
than  in  the  very  medium  from  which 
the  whole  of  the  body  was  supposed 
by  the  learned  judge  and  jury  to  have 
derived  its  poisonous  impregnation  in 
the  short  period  of  three  months  from 
a  crack  in  the  coffin-lid  !*  To  assert 
that  the  small  quantity  of  arsenic 
found  in  the  body  was  in  favour  of 
this  assumed  origin,  indicates  an  entire 
wnnt  of  knowledge  of  medical  facts  | 
because  the  arsenic  detected  by  Mr* 
Watson  was  that  which  had  been 
absorbed,  and  this  portion  of  the  poison 
always  exists,  and  therefore  never  can 
be  found  except  in  very  small  quantity  f 
fibd  the  learned  judge  put  the  question 
to  Mr.  Watson,  he  might  have  elicited 
this  well*koown  fact ;  bnt  he  omitted 
to  make  the  inquiry,  and  by  his  re- 
marks left  the  jnry  to  infer  that  the 
smc// quantity  present, actually  favoured 
the  vi«w  of  its  origin  from  the  soil ! 

la  the  fbiegoing  observations  it  ii 
ashumed  that  the  earth  of  the  oemeteiy 

*  Moch  wu  said  about  artenic  not  beiiur  found 
in  the  body  at  the  flrrt  examination,  tliere  Is 
one  simple  answer  to  this:  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses were  directed  chiefly  to  the  content*  of 
the  stomach,  not  to  the  tinwes;  and  the  exami* 
nation  was  iiol  so  caveftiUf  made  as^n  the  second 
occasion. 
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contained  arsenic  in  a  tolubte  form. 
The  judge,  guided  by  Mr.  Leigh's  state- 
ment, without  having  put  any  question 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Watson,  whose 
evidence  was,  however,  vitally  affected 
by  it,  told  the  jury  that  "  the  undistilled 
water"  in  the  "damp  grave"  might  have 
dissolved  the  arsenic,  and  carried  it 
into  the  body :  but  what  are  the  facts  P 
Professors  Orfila,  Flandin,  and  others, 
who  have  diligently  examined  the 
earth  of  various  cemeteries,  find  that 
arsenic  is  only  occasionally  present  in 
very  minute  proportion ;  and  that  it  is 
always  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  com- 
pletely itutAuble  in  water  I  It  is  a 
most  important  circumstance  that  ar- 
senic  '  has  never  yet  been  found 
in  the  earth  in  a  form  to  become 
dissolved  by  water.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, impregnate  a  body  in  the  mode 
assumed  in  the  case  of  Johnson. 
The  impossibility  of  arsenic  being 
thus  washed  into  a  dead  body  from  the 
arsenical  earth  of  a  churchyard  was 
clearly  proved  by  M.  Ollivier,  in  1844, 
before  the  Academy  of  Medicine ;  and 
it  has  been  further  established  by  the 
results  of  some  experiments  recently 
performed  by  Professor  Orfila.  He 
has  found  that  dead  bodies,  and  parts 
of  bodies  buried  for  three  months  in  a 
cemetery  of  which  the  earth  was 
known  to  contain  arsenic,  did  not 
yield  on  analysis  the  slightest  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  this  poison  !•  We 
have  not,  however,  come  to  the  end 
of  the  erroneous  medical  assumptions 
in  Johnson's  case.  For  the  first  time, 
we  believe,  in  an  English  Court  of 
Law,  it  was  assumed  in  the  prisoner's 
favour,  that  the  earth  of  the  cemetery 
in  which  the  deceased  was  buried  con- 
tained  arsenic!  Since  the  trial,  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  taken  from  near 
the  grave  of  Johnson,  has  been  care- 

*  An  Hccoant  of  thew  experiments  !•  published 
m  our  French  contemporary,  the  Gazette  Medi- 
cate, for  the  Sd  July,  1847. 


fully  analysed  by  Mr.  Watson,*  with 
the  result  that  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
arsenic  either  in  a  soluble  or  insoluble 
form  existed  in  it ! 

If  trials  for  poisoning  are  to  be  con- 
ducted on  these  loose  principles, — if 
medical  facts  of  vital  importance  are 
to  be  thus  distorted,  and  all  sorts  of 
erroneous  assumptions  are  to  be  made 
in  favour  of  a  prisoner,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  crime  of  secret  poi- 
soning must  flourish  in  England.  A 
Court  of  Law  cannot  always  avoid 
being  misled  by  the  evidence  of  me- 
dical witnesses ;  but  it  is  not  com- 
pelled to  encourage  any  proceeding 
which  can  favour  the  concealment  of 
such  a  series  of  chemical  blunders  as 
came  out  upon  this  trial.  Had  the 
witness  who  made  the  analysis  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  Court  during  the 
trial,  and  had  his  evidence  been  pro* 
perly  taken  with  respect  to  matters 
which  were  so  strongly  laid  before  the 
jury,  we  anticipate  that  there  would 
have  been  a  very  different  result.  His 
exclusion  from  Court 'prevented  him 
from  giving  that  information  which 
would  have  brought  the  truth  to  light ! 
This,  of  course,  answered  the  purpose 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner;  he 
had,  medicalltf  si)eaking,  a  bad  case  to 
defend,  and  he  took  one  of  the  very 
best  means  of  defence  which  was  open 
to  him,  namely,  by  requiring  that  the 
medical  witnesses  should  leave  the 
Court,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  all 
omissions  and  unexplained  statements 
made  by  each  witness  in  turn.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  practice  is  unfair  on 
the  part  of  the  counsel  in  defence, — 
all  we  contend  for  is,  that  under  it 
persons  must  be  criminally  poisoned 
by  arsenic,  the  whole  truth  can  never 
come  to  light,  and  the  verdict  of  a  jury 
must  be  often  based,  as  it  appears  to 
have  been  in  this  instance,  upon  a 
series  of  chemical  mistajces ! 
*  See  page  601. 
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Wb  had  imagined  that  we  should  never 
again  hear  of  "  a  jury  of  matrons"  be- 
ing summoned  to  determine  whether  a 
woman,  convicted  of  a  capital  crime, 
and  who  pleaded  pregnancy  in  stay  of 
execution,  was  or  was  not  "  quick  with 
child."  After  a  public  exposure  of  the 
gross  mistake  into  which  a  jury  of  ig- 
norant women  was  led  on  the  ques- 
tion of  pregnancy,  we  had  hoped  that 
this  absurd  relic  of  antiquity  would 
have  been  for  ever  banished  from  our 
Coarte  of  judicature.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  not  rightly  calcu- 
lated the  force  of  legal  precedent ;  for 
the  Old  Bailey  has  witnessed,  during 
ihe  last  week,  the  revival  of  a  practice 
which  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  art  of  midwifery  had  not  advanced  a 
single  step  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.; 
that,  in  short,  none  were  so  competent 
as  "  matrons"  to  determine  a  fact  upon 
which,  even  in  respect  to  themselves, 
they  are  daily  obliged  to  consult  mem- 
bers  of  the  medical  profession ! 

Mary  Anne  Hunt,  who  was  con- 
victed at  the  August  sessions  of  mur- 
dering an  old  woman  named  Stowell, 
was  placed  at  the  bar.  The  un- 
fortunate woman  appeared  to  be  endur- 
ing great  mental  suffering,  and  v/as 
hardly  able  to  support  herself  while  in 
the  dock. 

Mr.  Baron  Platt,  addressing  the 
prisoner,  asked  her  whether  she  had 
anything  to  say  in  stay  of  execution  of 
her  sentence  ? 

The  prisoner  in  a  faint  voice  replied, 
'*  I  belieTe  that  I  am  in  the  family 
way." 

The  learned  judge  then  said,— Let  a 
jury  of  matrons  be  empannelled  to  try 
whether  the  prisoner  is  quick  with 
child  or  not. 

She  was  then  removed,  and  at  a  later 
period  of  the  day  was  again  placed  at 
the  bar,  when  a  jury  of  twelve  matrons 
was  sworn,  to  determine  the  question 
whether  the  priboner  was  in  the  condi- 
tion alluded  to  or  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Platt  addressing  them 
said,  that  they  were  summoned  to  that 


court  as  a  jury  of  matrons,  to  perform 
a  very  solemn  duty,  which  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  prisoner  then 
standing  at  the  bar  was  big  with  a 
quick  child  or  not.  They  would  use 
their  best  skill  (!)  to  ascertain  that  fact, 
and  having  done  so,  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  return  a  verdict  upon  the  oath 
they  had  taken.  If  they  should  think 
it  necessary  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
surgeon  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  jury  then  retired  into  the  gaol 
with  the  prisoner,  and  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards  returned  into  court. 

Mr.  Streight  then  inquired  whether 
they  had  agreed  upon  their  verdict, 
and  whether  they  considered  the  pri- 
soner was  quick  with  child  or  not? 

The  foremairon  replied  that  their 
verdict  was,  that  she  was  not. 

Mr.  Baron  Platt.— You  say  that  she 
is  not  quick  with  child — that  she  has 
not  a  living  child  within  her  ? 

Forematron. — That  is  our  verdict. 
We  are  all  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Baron  Platt.— Let  the  prisoner 
be  removed.  The  law  must  take  its 
course. 

Now  as  we  have  not  the  same  confi- 
dence in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  of 
matrons  as  was  shown  by  the  learned 
judge,  we  trust  the  law  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  its  course,  until  com- 
petent professional  men  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  prisoner. 
We  see  neither  reason  nor  justice  in 
the  law  professing  to  respite  a  con- 
victed female  on  the  ground  of  preg- 
nancy, and  at  the  same  time  omitting 
to  teke  proper  care  that  the  opinion 
thus  given  should  be  free  from  doubt. 
The  learned  judge  cannot  surely 
be  aware  of  what  transpired  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  named  Wright,  who 
was  convicted  of  murder  at  the  Nor- 
wich Lent  Assizes  in  1832.  This 
woman  pleaded  pregnancy.  The  judge 
empannelled  "  a  jury  of  matrons,"  who 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  <*  Not  quick 
with  child"!  The  law  "  would  have 
taken  its  course"  with  this  woman  but 
for  the  intervention  of  several  medical 
practitioners  in  Norwich,  who  repre- 
sented to  the  judge  that  the  opinion  of 
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the  matrons  was  probably  erroneous. 
They  were  directed  to  examine  the 
female,  and  it  was  found  that  she  was 
not  only  pregnant,  but  that  she  had 
passed  the  period  of  qnickening !  This 
female  was  delivered  of  a  living  child 
only  four  months  afterwards,  thus 
proving  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the 
verdict  of  the  mntrons.*  Surely  this 
fact  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
law  taking  its  course,  as  directed  by 
Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  Hunt.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  matrons  of  the  Old  Bailey  are 
more  skilled  in  the  question  of  preg- 
nancy and  quickening  than  their  co- 
juresses  of  Norwich,  who,  by  a  signal 
blunder,  nearly  consigned  a  living 
child  to  the  untimely  fate  of  its  mother ! 
We  trust  that  measures  will  be  taken 
by  Government  to  remove  such  a  scan- 
dal from  our  code  of  jurisprudence. 


ItlcbictDSS. 

Tracts  upon  Healthy  for  Cottage  Cir- 
culation. I.  Health  Preservation, 
2.  On  Interrupted  Health  and  Sick- 
room Duties.  By  Henrt  Morlet. 
12mo.  pp.  23  and  21.  London : 
Edmonds.  1847. 
In  a  brief  introductory  note,  the  author 
suggests  that  a  ^O'  d  hint  may  be  taken 
from  the  Religious  Tracts,  which 
circulate  to  so  much  advantage 
far  and  wide  among  the  poor,  if 
professional  men  would  but  add  to 
them  a  few  medical  tracts,  similar  in 
form,  in  price,  and  in  simplicity  of 
style  :  by  aiming  in  these  to  substitute 
true  hygiene  for  the  false  systems  of 
traditional  prejudice,  much  disease  and 
death  mignt  be  averted,  and  much 
happiness  to  the  community  might  be 
secured.  We  have  been  greatly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
has  commenced  this  laudable  but  deli- 
cate task  in  the  tracts  before  us,  which 
are  written  with  great  clearness,  and 
with  the  soundest  discretion :  they 
contain  within  a  small  compass  many 

*  A  full  account  of  this  case  was  published  in 
the  12lh  volume  of  this  journal,  at  pages  22  and 
585.  rs*. 


of  those  doctrines  which  it  is  the  ab- 
solute duty  of  every  professional  man 
to  impart  to  his  own  oon- professional 
circle  respecting  the  means  of  pre- 
serving health,  and  the  cautions  to  be 
adopted  by  the  sick. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a 
long  extract  from  one  of  these  tracts, 
as  we  highly  approve  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  author  writes,  and  should  be 
happy  to  find  that  the  profession  united 
to  aid  him  in  his  sensible  and  benevo- 
lent purpose. 

"  Domestic  medicine, — At  no  time  give 
or  take  medicine  of  any  description  without 
good  advice.  Medicine  cannot  make  well 
better,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  make  well  worse. 
It  can  cure  licknesa  sometsioes,  bat  it  can 
never  increase  health.  Be  warned  by  the 
old  epitaph — *  I  was  well — I  would  be  better 
— and  here  I  am.'  Every  drag  acta  by 
creating  a  disease.  Its  aaaal  object  is  to 
excite  a  morbid  action  which  shall  neatraUse 
(ao  to  speak)  the  powers  of  another  action 
already  set  up  in  the  body.  In  every  re- 
covery you  require  time  for  nature  to  repair 
the  injuries  occasioned  by  the  medicine,  as 
well  as  those  which  yet  remain  from  the 
disease  against  which  it  was  provided  as  a 
remedy.  To  use  a  plain  example:  you 
know  well,  because  it  is  evident  to  your  eyes, 
that  the  surgeon  with  bis  scalpel  *  wounds 
to  heal.'  If  be  removes  the  smallest  tumor, 
he  must  still  leave  a  knife-wound  in  its 
place  ;  and  for  the  cure  of  this  he  depends 
trustfully  on  nature.  It  is  exactly  ao  with, 
the  physician  and  his  remedies.  Medicine 
is  the  knife  vrhich  works  in  parts  unseen ; 
and  if  you  would  not  with  your  own  hand 
thrust  a  lancet  into  your  child's  skin,  so 
neitber  should  you  thrust  a  drug  into  its 
body. 

''An  annual  bleeding  is  an  annual 
blander. 

'*  The  best  '  Spring  medicines '  are  air 
and  exercise.  The  use  qf  purgatives,  if  it  do 
no  worse,  tends  to  confine  the  bowels. 
Accustomed  to  stimulants,  they  lose  their 
healthy  action  :  habitual  use  of  drogs  is 
necessary,  and  the  body  becomes  indefinitely 
injured.  Castor  oil  is  the  only  medicine 
which  can  be  safely  left  in  your  household 
to  be  used  at  discretion,  and  with  it  you 
must  try  to  be  discreet.  Confined  bowels 
depend  upon  a  cause ;  to  discover  and  re- 
move this  is  their  proper  remedy.  Regulate 
your  diet,  your  exercise :  attend  to  all  the 
rules  of  health  ;'  accustom  your  bowels  to 
move  daily  at  the  same  hour :  they  will  soon 
become  more  punctual  than  yourself,  and 
you  will  find  this  rule  of  more  value  to  you 
as  a  healthy  purgative  than  any  quantity  of 
salts  and  senna.  If  these  precautions  fail, 
it  is  your  duty  to  seek  medical  advice. 
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**Tke  Jnfant'f  Opiate. — ^You  must  not 
gire  to  babies  any  opiste.      Whether  it 
be  laadAnum  itself  or  opinm,  Godfrey  or 
paregoric;    'Drops   of  Death'   should  be 
upon  the  Ubel.     Toa  have  no  doubt  seen  a 
Bible-print  which  figures  *  Herod's  Murder- 
ing of  the   Innocents,'    mothers  cling  in 
agony  around  children  whose  breasts  are 
pierced,  and  infants  struggle  in  the  grasp 
of  brawny  soldiers.      That  was   a  fearful 
daughter ;  yet  it  was  mercy  when  compared 
with  the  more  fearfVil  murdering — the  yet 
more  devastating  slaughter — among  which 
we  daily  more.     In  Herod's  time  there  was 
one  day  of  slaying:   in  our  time  there  is 
not  a  day  of  rest.     Then,  death  came  by  the 
sword  with  one  short  pain,  and   mothers 
struggled  to  preserve  their  offspring  :  now, 
children  perish  with  the  lingering  torments 
of  a  poison,  and  drops  of  death  are  poured 
out  to  them  by  a  mother's  hand.    The  sale 
extends  through  every  corner  of  our  land. 
If  you  have  administered  to  your  children 
these  destructive  drugs  in  ignorance — or 
under  counsel  different  from  that  to  which 
you  now,  I  hope  and  pray,  are  listening — 
there  can  be  no  reproach  upon  your  con- 
sciences.     But  from  this  day  there  will*  be, 
if  you  refuse  now  to  be  warned.    The  early 
death  of  your  own  children,  or  the  almost 
inevitable  sorrows  of  their  after-life,  upon 
your  own  head  be  they,  if  you  will  not  hear 
advice.     According  to  their  constitution,  or 
the  doses  which  your  children  have  received, 
some  who  survive  will  become  even  idiots, 
many  (reared  thus  lo  stimulus  from  infancy) 
will  become  drunkards,  some  dull  in  intel- 
lect, all  more  or  less  broken  in  constitution, 
in  mind  and  body,  weaker,  and  less  able 
to  struggle  onward  in  the  world  than  other- 
wise they  would  have  been.    To  procure  for 
yooTBelf  a  selfish  gratification — ^to  still  the 
crying  of  an  ill-managed  child,  instead  of 
seeking  to  improve  your  infant's  temper  by 
iBcresBed  attention  to  the  requirements  of  its 
health,  you  go  to  your  cupboard,  you  take 
out  the  cruel  dose.      Of  course  the  child  is 
still.     You  sleep  the  sleep  of  health  ;    but 
your  diild  has  not  the  refreshment  of  repose. 
Yon  have  called  dbath  to  stand  and  watch 
beside  its  crib,   to  hold  his  cold  clenched 
hand  over  the  baby's  mouth,  snd  fix  it  in  a 
spell,  lot  your  convenience,  until  you  wake 
and  coaae  to  it  again." 


I^rocft^ingtf  of  <$ot{Ytln(. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
ezanination  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  received  Certificates  to  Prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  Sept.  23,  1847.— Henry 
LanribdeB,  Burgh,  Lincolnshire. — John  T. 
Campion,  Exeter,  Devon. — John  Cogblan 
Haverty,  Liverpool. 


MANCHESTER  PATHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Aug.  5lh,  IM7. 
I^etanatiwm — BndO'  periearditi^^IStber' 

eular  diteaae  of  Umgt. 
Dr.  Brll  presented  a  heart  whose  pericar- 
dial sac  was  everywhere  obliterated  by  close 
adhesion  of  the  serous  surface ;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  left  auricle  was  likewise  very 
thick  and  opaque,  and  the  mitral  valve  indn- 
rated  thickened,  shortened,  and  opaque.  Ano- 
ther morbid  state  was  found  co-existing  with 
t  hese ,  namely ,  tubercle  of  the  lungs :  the  right 
lung  was  generally  infiltrated  with  tuberde* 
besides  containing  numberless  granulations ; 
and  in  its  uppermost  lobe  was  a  cavity  as 
large  as  the  fist.  A  few  granulations  of 
tubercle  were  also  seen  in  the  summit  of 
the  left  lung :  no  further  disease  existed. 

The  patient,  William  Dean,  aged  20  years 
at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  attacked 
Feb.    15th,   1845,   with    rheumatic    fever, 
complicated   with  sore    throat,   pulmonary 
catarrh,  excessive  sweats,  and  a  red  miliary 
eruption  on  the  skin;    and  on  the  ISth, 
came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Watts.      The 
rheumatism  was  very  severe,  and  there  was 
more  than  ordinary  prostration  of  strength; 
and  chough  the  heart's  sounds  were  correct^ 
yet,   as  a  precautionary   measure,    twelve 
ounces  of  blood  were  taken  by  cupping  the 
cardiac  region,  and  Hope's  plan  of  treat- 
ment was  tried,  but  without  success.     On 
Feb.  2l8t,  the  seventh  day  of  the  rheuma- 
tism,  he  experienced-  pain   in   the  hesrt, 
where  a  single  bellows  mnrranr  was   then 
heard.      Cupping  was  again  resorted  to,  a 
grain  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium  were  given 
every  four  hours,   a  mild  antimonial   was 
taken  every  second  hour,  and  the  blue  oint- 
ment was  rubbed  all  over  the  chest,  arm- 
pits, and  groins,  and  kept  constantly   ap- 
plied.    The  pains  were  immediately  relieved 
by  these  means,  and  the  same  evening  his 
pulse  was  reduced  from  136  to  108,  and 
afterwards  gradually  to  the  normal  standard. 
On  February  22d,    besides    the    previous 
murmur,  a  friction-sound  was  audible  over 
the  right  half  of  the  cardiac   region,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  sternum,  like  the 
double   creaking    of   a    shoe-sole  or  new 
saddle,  and  so  distinct  as  seemingly  to  be 
felt  by  the  ear  pressing  on  the  stethoscope. 
The  mercuri^  action  made  abortive  mani- 
festations from  the  fourth  to  seventh  day  of 
the  pericarditis,  when  at  length  the  gums 
were  fully  affected ;  and,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  ptyalism,   the  pericarditis  ceaaedi 
for  on  the  morrow  the  friction-sound  was 
supplanted  by  single  creaking,  and  next  day 
this  creaking  had  also  become  extinct,  and 
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singlA  bellows  mannnr  alone  remained. 
The  pulmonary  catarrh  gave  way  coinei- 
deatly  with  the  pericarditis.  The  mercury 
was  administered-  until  March  4th,  and  the 
mouth  continued  tender  seven  days  longer. 
Tlie  bellows  murmur  finally  became  in- 
audible, and  the  young  man  rrgained  appa- 
rently such  perfect  health  that  this  was 
looked  npon  at  the  time  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample  of  the  curative  effect  of  medicine. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1846,  he  again 
consulted  Dr.  Watts  for  cough  of  three 
months'  daration  ;  and  on  examination  the 
signs  of  confirmed  tubercular  disease  were 
detected  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung, 
and  in  the  region  of  the  heart  was  heard  a 
bellows  murmar, — ^loudest  a  little  within 
and  below  the  site  of  the  nipple.  The  case 
afterwards  came  under  Dr.  Bell's  care.  The 
pulmonary  disease  progressed  very  gra- 
dually, as  also  with  unnsaally  little  sympto- 
matic  disturbance,  till,  at  length,  anasarca 
supervening,  the  patient  sank  under  the 
accumulated  disease. 

The  case  exemplified  the  limited  extent  of 
the  curative  action  of  mercury  in  exudative 
inflammation  of  the  heart's  membranes, 
even  under  circumstances  apparently  the 
most  promising.  First,  the  mercury  did 
not  prevent  the  development  of  the  endo- 
pericarditis ;  second,  it  did  not  hinder  the 
adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  nor  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  coagulable  lymph  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mitral  valve  to  as  to  prevent 
the  ultimate  atrophy :  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  considered  as  possibly  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  subsequent  development 
of  tubercular  disease. 

ObUttraiion  qf  a  considerable  portion  of 
vena  cava  inferior  qfeome  years*  standing. 

Dr.  Francis  sent  for  presentation  the  par- 
ticulars  of  a  case,  in  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  vena  cava  inferior  had  been 
obliterated  by  inflammation  some  years 
previously  to  death. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  the  vessel,  and  its  afferent 
branches. 

On  reflecting  the  small  intestines  to  the 
right  side,  an  immensely  dilated  vein,  run- 
ning along  the  spine,  close  to  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  was  exposed.  This  vessel— the 
left  spermatic  vein  —  was  distended  with 
blood,  and  had  formed  the  main  channel  of 
the  circulation  from  the  lower  half  of  the 
body.  Above,  it  passed  into  the  left  renal 
vein,  which  also  was  proportionably  in- 
creased  in  size  downwards  :  after  crossing 
the  margin  of  the  pelvis,  it  reached  the 
ovary  and  left  side  of  the  uterus,  along 
which  it  passed  to  the  cervix.  At  this  point 
it  became  lost  in  a  large  plexus  of  swollen 
veins  surrounding  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  vagina,  and  the  rectum. 


The  whole  of  the  vena  cava  below  the 
renal  v^sins,  together  with  the  common,  the 
internal,  and  external  iliac  veins,  were  com- 
pletely obliterated.  They  were  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  strong,  dense,  fibro-cellalar 
tissue, — the  result  of  inflammation  that  had 
extended  around  them.  Their  walls  were 
thickened,  and  were  for  the  moat  part  firmly 
glued  together,  although  in  one  or  two 
places  this  had  not  happened. 

The  branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vein 
about  the  pyriformis  and  great  sciatic  hole 
were  also  obliterated,  whilst  the  obturator 
veins  were  immensely  enlarged  and  dis- 
tended. There  was  no  obstruction  below 
Poupart's  ligament;  the  femoral  and  sa- 
phsna  veins  communicated  as  usual :  and 
about  this  part  there  were  a  great  many 
lari^  and  abnormally  developed  veins,  many 
of  which  were  taking  a  direction  towards  the 
lower  opening  of  the  pelvis  and  the  obturator 
foramen. 

The  arteries  corresponding  with  these 
vessels  presented  no  abnormal  appearances : 
the  iliacs  were  accompanied  each  by  a  rather 
large  vena  comes. 

In  the  lungs  were  several  small  vomic«, 
with  pneumonia  and  bronchitis ;  and  in  the 
left,  a  rather  large  vomica,  lined  with  cica- 
trix tissue,  and  much  puckered  and  con- 
tracted. There  were  many  adhesions  about 
the  ovaries  and  broad  ligaments. 

The  patient,  a  woman  34  years  of  age, 
had  been  for  nearly  three  years  from  time  to 
time  under  Dr.  Francis's  care  in  the  Man- 
chester Workhouse.  The  symptoms  which 
had  induced  her  during  this  time  to  apply 
for  relief  were  always  referred  to  the  chest ; 
and,  indeed,  the  stethoscope  had  from  the 
commencement  detected  the  cavity  in  the 
chest  spoken  of  above.  In  addition  to  the 
chest  affection,  however,  it  was  remarked 
that  her  legs  were  always  much  swollen, 
so  that  she  was  accustomed  habitually  to 
wear  bandages  around  them.  This  Swelling 
was  of  a  firm  and  elastic  kind,  and  did  not 
pit  upon  pressure,  after  the  manner  of  ordi- 
nary dropsical  structures. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
present  case,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
unusual  circumstance  of  the  occurrence  of 
so  severe  and  extensive  an  inflammation  of 
the  vena  cava, — and  more  especially  of  its 
termination  in  recovery.  The  remarkable 
manner,  too,  in  which  a  compensating  cir- 
culation had  become  developed  was  particu- 
larly referred  to. 

In  another  case,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Black,  where  the  inflammation 
and  obstruction  of  the  cava  had  occurred  at 
that  portion  of  the  vessel  which  is  lodged 
behind  the  liver,  the  current  of  blood  had 
been  dfrected  chiefly  through  the  epigastric, 
intercostal,  and  mammary  veins,  whilst  in 
other  cases  the  vena  azygos  had  taken  upon 
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itself  the  chief  additional  burden.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  the  left  spermatic 
vein  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  main-' 
taining  the  circulation,  having  been  fed  by 
the  obturator,  the  superficial,  perineal, 
pudic,  and  other  veins,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  parts  are  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  phle- 
bitis, no  certain  information  could  be 
gathered ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
resulted  from  some  afiection  during  the 
puerperal  state,  which  she  is  known,  from 
collateral  evidence,  to  have  passed  through 
with  some  difiSculty. 


<frocrc)iponl)ence* 


ANALYSIS     OP    THB     SOIL    OP    A     BURIAL- 
OEOUND  SUPP08KD  TO  CONTAIN  AB8BNIC. 

[The  following  letter  in  reference  to  the 
mode  of  examining  the  earth  of  a  church- 
yard suspected  to  contain  arsenic,  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers.  By  the  report 
published  at  page  555  of  our  last  number,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  woman  Johnson  was 
acquitted  chiefly  on  the  presumption  that 
the  earth  of  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of 
her  husband  had  been  buried  contained 
arsenic.  The  result  of  the  analysis  made  by 
Mr.  Watson  proves  that  this  was  a  mistake, 
and  the  medical  facts  shew  that  even  if  the 
esu-th  had  contained  arsenic,  it  would  not 
have  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  poison 
in  the  body.  If  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson  on  this  occasion — t.  e.  of 
assuming  that  arsenic  in  a  soluble  form  is  a 
natural  constituent  of  the  soil  of  English 
churchyards — is  to  be  followed  on  future 
trisls,  it  is  clear  that  in  every  case  of  ex- 
humation, the  earth  of  the  grave  in  which 
the  body  has  been  buried,  must  be  carefully 
analysed  for  arsenic.  The  plan  adopted  by 
Mr.  Watson  may  therefore  serve  as  a  guide 
for  others  who  are  engaged  in  these  in- 
quiries.] 

Sir, — I  forward  a  report  of  the  chemical 
examination  of  a  portion  of  the  soil  obtained 
from  the  burial-ground  of  Deane  church- 
yard, in  which  the  man  Johnson  was  buried. 

I  had  a  grave,  or  large  hole,  sunk,  on  the 
ISth  of  this  month,  between  two  other 
graves,  in  a  line  directly  east  of  that  of 
Johnson,  and  at  the  depth  of  two  yards 
(this  being  the  depth  at  which  the  sexton 
said  Johnson  was  buried,  and  the  soil  there 
also  similar  to  that  in  which  he  was  buried), 
and  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  yards 
from  the  foot  of  Johnson's  grave,  I  took  away 
a  quantity  of  the  soil,  which  consisted  of  wet 
clay  and  shale.  I  have  experimented  upon 
it  as  follows : — 

Having  weighed  a  pound  (avoirdupois) 


of  the  soil,  I  mixed  it  up  in  a  porcelain 
mortar  with  distilled  water,  and  washed  the 
clay  and  small  shaley  matter  from  the  larger 
pieces  of  shale,  or  aluminous  stone ;  these 
piec^  so  separated  weighed  3^  ounces :  the 
12^  ounces  of  clay,  &c.,  I  boiled  for  four 
hours  with  the  water  used  in  washing  (4000 
grain  measures),  occasionally  adding  a  little 
more  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation. 
The  boiled  mixture,  drained  through  calico, 
gave  a  clear  and  colourless  liquor.  A  por- 
tion of  this  liquor  being  tested  by  the  pro- 
cesses of  Reinsch  and  Marsh,  did  not  give 
the  slightest  trace  of  arsenic ;  the  copper, 
in  Reiusch's  process,  not  being  tarnished, 
and  the  flame,  in  Marsh's,  not  giving  the 
slightest  metallic  deposit  or  stain  to  a  Wedg- 
wood's ware  pestle.  Another  portion  of 
the  liquor,  after  being  evaporated  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  bulk,  appeared  equally  free  from 
arsenic  as  before,  when  tested  by  the  same 
processes. 

Having  also  weighed  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  the  soil,  and  washed  it  as  before  with 
distilled  water,  I  separated  seven  ounces  of 
the  large  pieces  of  shale ;  and  the  seventeen 
ounces  of  clay  and  small  shaley  matter,  with 
the  water  used  in  washing  (6000  gr.  mea.), 
and  800  gr.  mea.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
sp.  gr.  115, 1  put  intQ  a  glass  retort,  having 
a  receiver  connected.  The  addition  of  the 
acid  did  not  cause  effervescence.  The  mix- 
ture in  the  retort  was  boiled  gently  for  three 
and  a  half  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  2000  grain  measures  of  a  colourless 
liquid  had  condensed  in  the  receiver.  This 
liquid,  tested  (a  portion  of  it  unconcentrated, 
and  another  portion  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration) by  Reinsch's  process,  did  not  tarnish 
the  copper  used ;  and,  tested  by  Marsh'c 
process,  it  did  not  cause  the  flame  to  form  a 
metallic  deposit  or  stain  on  a  Wedgwood 
pestle  .The  boiled  mixture  obtained  from 
the  retort  gave,  on  filtering,  a  liquid  of 
a  yellow  colour,  which  colour  1  found  to  be 
owing  to  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in 
solution.  A  portion  of  this  yellow  liquid 
was  tested  by  Marsh's  process :  it  did  not 
show  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  no^  metallic 
deposit  or  stain  being  formed  by  the  flame 
on  a  Wedgwood's  ware  pestle.  Another 
portion  of  the  yellow  liquid  was  tested  by 
Reinsch's  process:  the  copper  very  soon 
acquired  a  tarnished  and  nearly  black  ap- 
pearance, which  i  found  to  be  owing  to  ^e 
iron  present,  and  not  to  the  presence  of 
arsenic  or  antimony.  Bright  copper,  boiled 
in  distilled  water  acidulated  with  one-tenth 
its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  does 
not  become  tarnished ;  but  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of 
iron,  it  almost  immediately  acquires  a  tar- 
nished^ and  nearly  black  surface,  like  that 
caused  by  the  solution  from  the  churchyard 
soil.    To  some  of  the  filtered  yellow  liquid 
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I  added  bicarbonate  of  potash,  slightly  in 
excess,  and  boiled  the  mixture,  by  which  the 
oxides  of  iron  aod  some  alumina  were  pre- 
cipitated ;  after  filtering,  a  colourless  liquid 
was  obtained,  which,  on  being  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tested  by 
Beinsch's  method,  did  not  show  the  presence 
of  arsenic :  in  this  instance  the  copper  did 
not  become  in  any  degree  tarnished. 

By  careful  evaporation  2000  gr.  measure 
of  the  filtered  yellow  liquid  from  the  retort 
were  then  concentrated  down  to  250  gr. 
measure,  and  this  was  tested  by  Marsh's 
prorets*  :  the  result  as  satisfactorily  showed 
the  abiience  of  arsenic  as  the  result  of  the 
lame  process  applied  to  the  unconoentrated 
liquid  :  the  flame  did  not  give  the  slightest 
metallic  deposit  or  stain  when  the  Wedge- 
wood's  ware  pestle,  was  applied.  In 
this,  and  in  all  the  instances  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Marsh's  process,  I  used  some  sul- 
phuric acid. 

From  the  results  of  my  experiments,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  soil  I  obtained  from 
Deane  churchyard  did  not  contain  arsenic 
either  in  a  soluble  or  insoluble  form. 
1  remain,  sir, 
Yours  most  respectfully, 
Hbnrt  Hocoh  Watson. 

Bo1ton-le-Moors,  Aug.  1847. 


ilUt^ical  Untelltgcnre. 


PROHIBITION  OP  THE  SALE  OP  ARSENIC. 

EvBRYONB  who  pays  any  attention  to  the 
events  of  the  day  must  have  been  forcibly 
Btruck  by  the  alarming  increase  of  deaths 
through  the  criminal  or  accidental  adminis- 
tering of  arsenic.  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
range  of  instruments  at  the  murderer's  com* 
mand  a  more  sure  and  insidious  agent  than 
that  consuming  poison.  It  is  to  be  obtained 
with  ease  under  the  pretext  of  being  wanted 
for  any  one  of  a  variety  of  domestic  purposes; 
it  may  be  offered  without  exciting  the  least 
Busptcion ;  and  its  fatal  end  may  be  accom- 
pliflfaed,  in  many  instances,  without  its  pre- 
sence being  detected,  or  even  thought  about. 
We  cannot  disguise  the  horrible  fact  that  the 
properties  of  this  destructive  mineral  are 
extensively  studied  and  understood,  in  order 
to  facilitate  assassination  of  the  worst  kind — 
Bamely,  that  which  is  the  result  of  the  coldest 
calculation,  and  is  committed  even  under  the 
guise  of  affection,  or  by  the  abuse  of  domes- 
tic confidence.  Arsenic  is  the  most  withering 
bane  to  the  unhappy  wretch  who  is  tempted 
to  resort  to  its  use,  for  he  is  lured  on  by 
the  facilities  for  crime  which  it  holds  out 
until  every  better  feeling  is  laid  dead,  and. 


*  His  small  syphon  apparatus  being  used. 


while  basely  preparing  to  carry  oat  hia  plans, 
he    is  every  hour   of  his  life  at  heart  a 
murderer.      Not  only  is  life  destroyed,  but 
society  is  vitiated  by  this  growing  evil.    The 
awfttlness  of  death  by  guilty  violence  will 
scarcely  bear  a  comparison  with  the  horrible 
notion  of  the  murderer  at  work  in  the  fomily 
circle,   pursuing   his   atrocious   occupation 
through  the  confidence  and  affection  with 
which  he  is  regarded  by  bis  unsuspecting 
victim.     The  trial  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  on  Thursday,  of  which  we  yei«terday 
gave  a  report,  shows  how  another  life  has 
been  pacrificed    by    the    ease  with   which 
arsenic  may  be  administered   without  ex- 
citing suspicion.     The  number  of  persons 
that  have  died  or  been  executed  within  the 
last  year  should  » rouse  the  Government  to 
the  necessity  of  determining  that  some  means 
should  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
this  poison  to  render  its  presence  palpable 
when  mixed  with  other  substances.     Such 
a  provision  could  be  made,  and  should  be 
made  withoot  delay,  for  as  long  as  arsenic 
is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  a  colourless  and 
almost  tasteless  form,  so  long  will  it  tempt 
the  viler  portion  of  mankind  to  become  viler 
than  they  already  are  by  availing  themselves 
of  its  treacherous  and  murderous  agency. 
Tl)cre  can  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  sonae 
decided  hue  or  some  strong  nauseous  taste 
to  the  deleterious  substance,  and  prohibiting 
its  sale  except  in  the  state  calculated  to  pre- 
vent it  from   becoming  the  instrument  of 
death  either  by  design  or  accident.     The 
liability    to  the  occurrence  of   the  latter 
calamity  is  so  great  that  if  the  crime  of 
poisoning  were  utterly  unknown,  the  safety 
of  the  public  against  the  c  haace  introduction 
of  arsenic  into  their  food  wonld  demand  the 
sort  of  precaution  that  we  have.au^rgeated. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  mo^t  painfol  drcnm- 
stance  of  any   that    could  arise  from   the 
present  system  of  dealing  with  this  daoger- 
ous  drug,  is  the  possibility  of  an  innocent 
person  being  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
a  crime   he  has    never  committed.      The 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  by  taste  or  cokmr 
the  exact  time  at  whicl)  poison  is  given,  not 
only  tends  to  facilitate  the  jiesign  of  the 
actual   assassin,   but   enables   him  to  take 
advantage   of   circumstances    for    averting* 
suspicion   from  himself,    and   directing  it 
towards  another.      It  is  to  be  feared  tha.t 
many  guiltless   persons  have  suffered  the 
penidty  of  death,  and  the  opprobrium  doe 
to  an  offence  of  the  vilest  kind,  through  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  at  once  when 
arsenic  is  mixed  with  any  ether  substance. 
The  hand  of  one  may  innocently  ofier  the 
fatal  mixture  that  the  band  of  another  lies 
guiltily  prepared,  or  the  agent  of  death  may 
be  designedly  placed  by  the  real  murderer  in 
such  a  position  that  it  will  be  unsuspectingly 
used  by  one  who  never  meditated  harm,  but 
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who  become  the  Tictim  of  pre-arranged  ap- 
pearances. We  might  go  on  multiplying 
almost  endlessly  the  possible  and  most 
probable  instances  in  which  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  may  be  destroyed  for  want  of  a  very 
easy  precaution  in  regulating  the  sale  of 
arsenic.  The  adding  of  a  powerfully  nauseous 
taste  to  the  deceptive  sweetness  and  slight 
acid  which  are  said  to  be  its  present  charac- 
teristics, or  the  introduetion  of  a  strong 
colouring  property,  would  not  injure  its 
efficacy  for  any  proper  use,  and  would 
thoroughly  deprive  it  of  its  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  secret  assassin.  We  hope  to 
see  our  advice  taken  without  delay,  for  of 
all  the  horrors  with  which  our  criminal 
annals  have  been  recently  stained,  none  is 
so  revolting  or  so  frequent  as  the  crime  of 
murder  in  the  domestic  circle  by  means  of 
arsenic. — Times. 

*♦*  We  agree  in  the  remarks  made  by 
oar  contemporary,  with  one  exception.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  lives  of  innocent 
persons  are  ever  endangered  in  the  way  sup- 
posed :  the  tendency,  in  the  present  day,  is 
to  favotnr  the  escape  of  the  guilty  by  all 
sorts  of  technicalities  and  uniounded  as- 
samptions.  The  proposition  to  colour 
arsenic,  or  to  mix  it  with  substances  which 
should  produce  a  colour  when  the  poison 
was  dissolved,  has  already  been  made  through 
oar  own  and  most  of  the  medical  journals. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  sale  should  be  pro- 
hibited except  by  registered  persons,  who 
ihoold  be  paade  responsible,  and  only  upon 
the  order  of  two  medical  practitioners. 

EFrsCTB  OF  60LITART  CONFINEMENT. 

Aralate  meeting  of  the  Congressof  Penal  lie- 
form  held  at  Brussels,  Dr.  CUussinat  of  Paris 
gave  the  results  of  his  experience  of  the  effects 
of  the  cellular  system  of  confinement  on  mind 
sad  body.  His  report  was  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  the  system .  After  any  lengthened 
period  the  mortality  amongst  young  persons 
submitted  to  it  was  intinitely  greater  than  in 
other  prisons.  Notwithstanding  the  dreadful 
moral  influences  surrounding  the  forfais  of 
the  French  bagnea^  yet  they  had  air,  sun- 
shine, motion,  and  labour ;  the  cunfineuient, 
compared  to  the  cellular  system,  was  a 
species  of  freedom  ;  the  consequence  was 
a  better  physical  condition.  In  the  juvenile 
prison  of  Roquette,  a  youth  with  weak  con- 
stitution could  not  expect  to  live  more  than 
two  years.  He  quoted  various  statiiitical 
leturns  to  prove  that  the  application  of 
the  separate  system  to  juveniles  was  most 


injurious.  What,  then,  should  be  the 
substitute  ?  He  found  it  in  the  agricultural 
colonies ;  those  of  Clairvaux  and  Fontenraux 
had  been  very  successful.  Their  statistios 
were  all  in  their  favour,  and  must  lead  to 
their  being  generally  adopted. 

A  NEW   EPIZOOTIC.      THE  SMALL-POX  IN 
8HEBP. 

A  VERT  fatal  disease,  and,  it  is  believed, 
new  to  this  country,  has  lately  made  its  ap- 
pearance among  sheep.  It  is  the  small-poz 
of  that  animal,  and  in  its  first  stages  more 
particularly  many  fall  victims  to  it.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  public  should  be  apprised 
of  it,  in  order  that  the  necessary  precautionary 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  prevent  its 
further  propagation.  It  was  introduced  by 
some  Spanish  sheep  imported  from  Ham- 
burg, and  has  already  found  its  way  into 
many  flocks.  Several  sheep  affected  with  it 
have  also  been  exposed  for  sale  in  Smithfield 
market.  At  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
experiments  have  been  instituted,  by  whidi 
its  infectious  and  contagious  nature  have 
been  completely  proved,  and  others  are  being 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  check  its  progress 
and  to  lessen  its  fatality. — Timet, 

REGULATION  OF  DRUGGISTS  IN  TURKEY. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  Turkey,  as  it  is 
now  in  England,  to  allow  a  person  to  take 
up  the  trade  of  a  druggist  or  dispenser  of 
medicines  without  having  gone  through  any 
special  studies.  The  trade  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  Turkey,  and  the  only  know- 
ledge of  drugs  acquired  by  the  son  was  that 
which  he  migUt  have  derived  by  serving  in  the 
shop  of  his  father.  Considering  that  it  would 
be  unju&t  to  deprive  the  present  race  of  drug- 
gists of  the  privileges  which  they  had  thw 
acquired  through  the  laxity  of  Government, 
the  Turkish  Mialiter  has  ordered  that  all 
those  who  are  now  in  practice  might  con* 
tinue  to  exercise  the  trade;  but  that  no 
person  could  hereafter  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pense drugs  who  had  not  previously  gone 
through  a  special  course  of  study.  It  is 
also  ordained  that  all  those  who  are  at  present 
acting  as  druggibts,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
sell  their  business  to  any  person  not  pos- 
sessed of  a  diploma ;  and  that,  in  the  event 
of  their  wishing  to  bequeath  the  business  to 
their  children,  these  must  have  previooaly 
gone  through  the  prescribed  coarse  of  study. 
This  wise  measure  will  tend  to  produce  great 
benefit  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Turks 
as  far  below  us  in  the  scale  of  civilizatk>n  ; 
yet  the  above  ordinance  shews,  that,  in 
reference  to  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  health  of  the  community,  they  can  fairly 
claim  precedence. 
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TAKIAT10N8     IN     THK   QUAKTITT   OV   FAT 
IN   THS   HUMAN    LUNGS. 

M.  Natalis  Gaillot,  having  ezamined 
the  chemical  oomposition  of  the  lungs  under 
TariovB  circumstances,  especially  of  disease, 
finds,  among  other  points,  that  the  puhno- 
narj  tissue  of  the  foetus  contains  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  fiitty  matter  before  than 
after  birth  :  the  amount  begins  to  diminish 
with  the  first  commencement  of  respiration. 
At  the  end  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  just 
before  the  respiratory  functions  commence, 
the  quantity  of  fatty  matter  in  the  tissues  of 
dried  lung  may  amount  to  10,  12,  15,  or  18 
parts  in  100 :  but  when  respiration  has 
commenced,  the  proportionate  quantity 
rapidly  falls,  and  seldom  exceeds  6  per 
cent.  He  finds,  also,  that  in  all  affections 
of  the  chest,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a 
temporary  or  permanent  obstruction  to  the 
respiratory  functions  over  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  pulmonary  surface,  the  pro- 
portion of  fatty  matters  increases  in  those 
parts  which  have  become  impermeable  to 
air.  The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  may  in 
such  cases  amount  to  15,  20,  30,  40,  or 
even  50  parts,  in  100 ;  while  the  healthy 
portions  of  the  same  organs  usually  do  not 
contain  more  than  about  10  per  cent.  This 
is  observed  at  all  periods  of  life,  from  the 
eariiest  infancy  to  extreme  old  age — Compiet 
iUndu9,  12  JuilM,  1847. 

IGNORANCK  OF  VBTBRINART  8UROIONS. 

NiNB  drachms  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in 
two  bottles  of  warm  water,  were  prescribed 
for  a  horse  which  was  suffering  from  inflam- 
mation of  thechest.  Thefarrier  whoofficiated 
on  the  occasion,  finding  some  difficulty  in 
administering  the  first  bottle  by  the  mouth, 
poured  the  contents  of  the  second  down  the 
nostrils,  and  this  speedily  led  to  the  death 
of  the  animal !  On  inspection,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  horse  had  died  asphyxiated, 
and  the  solution  of  tartarised  antimony  was 
found  diffused  through  the  trachea  and  its 
ramifications. — L*  Union  MMealt. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 29*54 

«         *^        Thermometer*  M-l 

Self-registenng  do.*> max.  81*    min.    31* 

**    in  the  Thames  water    —    58*3     —     55* 

B  Prom  12  obMiraUoM  daily.       ^  Sun. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0*53 :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  0  o'clock. 

MeteorologUal.—tht  mean  tempeFStureof  the 
week  was  3*7<>  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  ik  the  Metropolis 
During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  Sept.  18. 
Births.  Deaths. 

Males....  594    Males....  595 
Females..  574 


Females..  5C8 


\m 


Av.  ofb  Sum. 
Males....  479 
Females..  461 

940 


Deaths  in  DirVEREKT  Districts. 

West— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
UanoverSquare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields :  St,  James  . .  (Pop.  801,396)    149 

North— St.  Marylebone;  St.  Pancras; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)    908 

Cbnteal— St. Giles  and  St. George;  Strand; 
flolbom;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  Bast 
London ;  West  London ;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,7^9)    911 

BAST^Shoreditch ;  Bethnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar  POp.893,247)    990 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondsey ;  St.  George.  Sonthwark ; 
Newington;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham ;  C^amberwell ;  Rotherhithe ; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)    311 

Total Tl69 


Causes  or  Death. 


iSSwnf 

All  Causes 11169! 

SPECiriEO  Causes 1167 

1. 2^|fmo/MorBpidemic,Endemic,' 

Contagious)  Ditf^ojet . .    383; 
Sporadic  DUeasa,  vix.— 
9.  Dropsy,  Csncer,  &c.  of  uocer- 
tainseat    m' 

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses  154 

4.  Lqncs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 991 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 99! 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion    , 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. . 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases    of   the       1 

litems,  «EC I    14  I 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the         J 

Bones,  Jointa,  «c 12 

10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  frc s 

ll.OldAge 59, 

19.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and         I 

Intemperance 49      38 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  fkom  the  most  important  special  causes 

Small-pox  95     Convulsion 

Measles  44 

Scarlatina 39 

Hooping-cough..  97 

Diarrhoea   95 

Typhus   Ill 


106 

12| 


940 
935 


926 


103 

157 

396 
25 

94 
8 

10 

7 
9 
50 


Dropsy 99 

Sudden  deaths  ..  14 


Bronchitis 31 

Pneumonia 86 

Phthisis 197 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  See.    8 

Teething 15 

Dis.  Stomach,  fcc.    4 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.  19 


Childbirth 19 

Dis.ofUterQ8,&c.    2 


Hydrocephalus..  33 

Apoplexy 94 

Paralysis 13 

Remares.— The  total  number  of  deaths  waa 
no  less  than  999  above  the  weeklv  summer  ave- 
rsge.  This  great  increase  of  deaths  is  undoubt- 
edly  due  to  the  increased  fatality  of  zymotic 
diseases,  the  number  from  this  class  alone  being 
383  to  a  summer  average  of  226. 


NOTICES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  dispute 
respecting  the  Medical  Directory. 

A  Constant  Subscriber.— We  are  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  any  institation  for  the  blind, 
such  as  that  to  which  our  correspondent  refera. 
The  late  Mr.  Day  fbunded  a  charity  by  his 
will,  under  which  pensions  are  confenned  upon 
a  limited  number  of  the  blind,  who  have 
reached  a  certain  age. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Clendon, 
with  two  Obitusry  notices,  are  unavoidably 
postponed  until  next  week. 
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LECTURES 

ON  THB 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD, 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  HoepHa 

Br  CBAmLSft  Wsst,  M.D. 

Fliyticiftn-Accouchenr  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wiferv  at,  the  Middleaex  Hotpital,  and  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infimiary  for  Children. 

liBCTTJAsXlI. 

Night  ierron^tuualfy  depend  on  inteeiinal 
disorder,  not  on  primary  diaeaee  qf  the 
brain — their  eymptonu  not  to  be  mis- 
taken  for  those  of  incipient  hydroeepha- 
hts — somaiimes  continue  to  occur  for 
many  weeks — Treatment. 
JBpiiepsy — a  disease  of  youth  rather  than 
qf  childhood— frequently  recurring  con- 
vulsions   in    childhood  never  to  be  ne- 
glected. 
Chorea — often  connected  with  disorders  of 
approaching  puberty  —  not  peculiar  to 
childhood  —  principles  of  treatment — 
Partial  chorea. 
Paralysis — sometimea  congenital  —  often 
follows  very  slight  and  temporary  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  disturbance — most  fre- 
quent during  process  qf  dentition — Re- 
covery very  uncertain — great  importance 
of  early  treatment — serious  results  of  its 
remaining  uneured, — Diagnosis — Treat' 
ment. 
Facial  hemiplegia  in  new-bom  infants. 
Wb  hare  now  nearly  completed  our  exami- 
nrntion  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
oord  in  childhood ;  but  there  are  some  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  which  are  often 
independent  of  any  change  in  the  nervous 
centres  sach  as  our  means  of  anatomical 
inrestigation  can  discover,  or  which  are  but 
the  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  brain 
snd  spinal  cord  \rith  the  sufferings  of  some 
distant  organ.  To  their  brief  study  we  must 
devote  the  present  hour. 

It  happens  sometimes  that  a  child  who 
has  gone  to  bed  apparently  well,  and  has 
slept  soundly  for  a  short  time,  awakes  sud- 
denly  in  great  terror,  and  with  a  loud  and 
piercing  cry.  The  child  will  be  found 
flitting  up  in  its  bed,  crying  out,  as  if  in  an 
mgo^y  ^  f<^^t  "  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  take 
it  away  I  father  !  mother !"  while  terror  is 
depicted  in  its  countenance,  and  it  does  not 
recognise  its  parents,  who  alarmed  by  the 
shriek  have  come  into  its  room,  but  seems 
wbolly  occupied  with  the  fearful  impression 
ABt  has  aroused  it  from  sleep.  By  degrees 
e0iiscioasness  returns,  the  child  now  clings 
to  its  mother  or  its  nurse,  sometimes  wants 
».— 1036.    Ocf.8,1847. 


to  be  taken  up  and  carried  about  the  room^ 
and,  by  degrees,  sometimes  in  ten  minukos^ 
sometimea  in  half  an  .hour,  it  grows  quiot, 
and  again  falls  asleep.  As  the  terror  abates^ 
the  child,  in  tome  instances,  grows  quiet  at 
once,  but  frequently  it  bursts  into  a  fit  of 
passionate  weeping,  and  sobs  itself  to  rest  in 
its  mother's  arms.  In  some  instances  a 
quantity  of  limpid  urine  is  voided  as  the  fit 
passes  off;  but  this  occurrence  is  by  no 
means  constant.  Usually  the  remainder  of 
the  night  is  passed  in  tolerably  sound  sleep^ 
and  the  following  night  the  child  may  rest 
quite  undisturbed,  or  the  terrors  may  again 
return,  and  with  precisely  the  same  symp- 
toms as  before.  The  attack  usually  comes 
on  after  the  child  has  been  from  half  an  hour 
to  a  couple  of  hours  asleep,  and  two  attacks 
do  not  generally  occur  in  the  same  night*. 
They  are  always  more  or  leas  distinctly  M- 
sociated  with  the  impression  of  some  object 
which  occasions  alarm — as  a  cat,  or  dog^ 
which  is  fancied  to  be  on  the  bed — and  this 
illusion  continues  even  after  the  child  has 
recognised  those  who  are  around  it.  The 
condition  is  not  one  of  delirium,  for  the  child 
has  no  other  hallucinations,  but  the  attack 
may  return  night  after  night  with  precisely 
the  same  characters.  The  previous  sleep 
sometimes  seems  sound,  and  though  oft^ 
uneasy,  yet  talking  in  the  sleep  does  not 
usually  occur,  and  after  the  child  has  been 
pacified  it  generally  sleeps  heavily,  perhaps 
till  morning,  or  till  a  second,  usually  slighter 
attack,  comes  on ;  but  this  scarcely  ever  oc- 
curs until  after  sleep  has  again  lasted  for  an 
hour  or  longer. 

Seizures  of  this  kind  may  come  on  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and,  sj^ 
cording  to  the  cause  whence  they  have 
arisen,  may  continue  to  return  for  manjr 
weeks  together,  or  may  occur  but  a  few 
times.  As  far  as  I  have  had  the  opporta* 
nity  of  judging,  they  are  never  the  indica* 
tions  of  primary  mischief  in  the  brain^ 
but  are  always  associated  with  some  disturb* 
ance  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  more  or 
less  obvious  gastric  disorder. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  saw  a  little  boy,  aged 
11  months,  in  whom  the  process  of  dentU 
tion  was  just  beginning,  and  who  for  tea 
days  had  had  slight  diarrhoea,  with  dark  and 
slimy  evacuations.  He  then  awoke,  though 
before  apparently  sleeping  soundly,  at  night* 
with  a  sudden  start,  and  a  scream  so  violent 
that  all  the  people  in  the  house  heard  it* 
When  taken  out  of  bed  he  continued  crying 
loudly  for  some  minutes,  but  by  degrees 
grew  quiet,  and  fell  asleep  again  for  some 
minutes,  after  which  he  sweated  profusely* 
This  sleep  was  as  heavy  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore, though  the  eyes  were  not  always 
closed  during  it,  but  after  an  uncertain  in- 
terval, of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  houn^ 
he  would  again  awake  with  the  same  loud 
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nd  terrified  icKain,  and  agidn  in  a  few 
viimtet  link  into  ihimber.  The  first  of 
tlieie  attacks  had  taken  place  six  dajrs  before 
the  child  was  brought  to  me:  they  were 
increasing  in  frequency ;  as  many  as  seven 
or  eight  having  oceurnd  in  Ae  course  of  a 
single  night,  and  even  dnriog  his  deep  in  the 
day-time  the  child  was  not  free  from  them. 
He  was  cheerful,  however,  at  other  times  : 
he  sucked  well,  did  not  vomit,  his  head  was 
not  hot,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle  was  de- 
presied  rather  than  prominent :  but  the  ab- 
domen was  rather  full,  and  somewhat  tender, 
the  gums  were  much  swollen,  and  the  tongue 
TBther  ibrred. 

The  gums  were  lanced,  the  diUd  was  put 
!n  a  tepid  bath  every  night ;  a  powder  con- 
taining one  grain  of  Hydr.  c.  Cretft,  and 
ene  of  Dover's  powder,  was  given  daily  at 
bed-time,  and  5J.  of  castor  oil  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  attacks  subsided. 

Cases  of  this  kind  iUustrate  a  point  of 
practice,  which,  though  important  in  the 
•dult  (you  will  find  it  insistnl  on  by  Andral 
in  his  Clinique  M^dicale),  is  stiU  more  so  in 
tiie  child.  It  is,  that  in  many  aifections  of 
tibe  brain  there  is  a  stage  quite  at  the  com- 
nenoement  in  which  depletion  may  be  out 
of  place,  but  opiates  or  sedatives  will  allay 
the  irritation,  which,  if  let  alone,  would 
issue  in  dangerous  or  fetal  congestion,  or 
inflammation. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  these  nif/ht 
ierrora  the  condition  of  the  bowels  is  one  of 
eonstipation,  not  of  diarrhoea.  Sometimes, 
after  gastric  disorder  has  continued  for  a  few 
days,  in  the  course  of  which  perhaps  vomit- 
ing may  have  occurred,  an  attack  of  this 
nocturnal  alarm  may  throw  the  parents  into 
•  state  of  great  apprehension  lest  hydro- 
cephalus should  be  impending.  I  have  seen 
a  very  severe  attack  of  jaundice  come  on 
with  these  symptoms,  and  in  such  a  case  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  difference 
between  the  sudden,  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain,  and  the  more  gradual 
approach  of  hydrocephalus,  with  the  drow- 
nness  the  chUd  experiences,  and  yet  the 
difficulty  it  has  in  going  to  sleep,  the  rest- 
lessness all  night  long,  or  the  unquiet  slum- 
ber, with  the  moaning  and  starting  which  I 
pointed  out  to  you  when  speaking  of  that 
disease.  If,  then,  bearing  in  mind  these 
facts,  you  find,  too,  that  the  child  who  has 
had  this  attack  in  the  night,  yet  does  not 
complain  of  intolerance  of  light,  or  of  much 
or  any  headache,  and  while  ^e  head  is  cool 
and  the  pulse  regular,  the  abdomen  is  'fall 
and  hard,  and  perhaps  slightly  tender,  you 
will  scarcely  take  the  less  for  the  more 
dangerous  affection. 

But  the  symptom  may  last  for  weeks  or 
months  together,  neither  diminishing  nor 
much  increasing  in  severity,  so  that  it  seems 
almost  to  constitute  an  independent  di 


a  view  which  Dr.  Hesse  of  Altona*,  who 
has  written  a  very  good  pamphlet  on  it,  is 
disposed  to  take  somewhat  too  generally. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  a  delicate  boy,  7 
years  old,  who,  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  had  been  cutting  his  first  perma- 
nent molar  teeth,  and  for  die  whole  of  thai 
time  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  night 
terrors,  which  usually  came  on  about  half 
an  hour  after  he  had  fellen  asleep.  He  then 
started  up  with  a  wild  and  terrified  look, 
and  loud  outcries,  appearing  not  to  know 
any  one  for  some  time,  then  begging  to  be 
taken  up,  and  becoming  padfied  after  being 
carried  about  for  half  an  hour  in  his  father's 
arms.  As  the  seisure  passed  off  he  used  to 
void  a  large  quantity  of  limpid  urine,  and 
having  ftUen  asleep  again,  never  but  once 
had  a  second  attack  of  it  in  the  same  night, 
while  sometimes  none  occurred  for  two  or 
three  nights  together.  In  other  respects  he 
had  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well,  and  was  a 
lively  and  intelligent  child,  though  for  about 
14  days  before  he  was  brought  to  me  his 
health  had  appeared  less  good,  and  there 
were  evident  indications  of  gastric  disorder. 
I  never  saw  this  child  but  once  again,  so  I 
cannot  tell  you  his  subsequent  history,  but 
his  case  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
occasional  persistence  of  these  symptoms 
for  a  long  time  without  the  supervention  of 
any  really  serious  disease. 

Although  these  symptoms  may  be  the 
result  of  sympathetic  affection  of  the  brain 
through  the  medium  of  the  viscera,  still  yon 
should  watch  a  child  in  whom  they  had 
frequently  occurred  with  especial  care, 
knowing  that  long>  continued  irritation  of  the 
nervous  centres  might,  under  the  influence 
of  a  comparatively  trivial  cause,  issue  in 
serious  disease.  Your  chief  attention,  how- 
ever, must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  this 
should  be  attempted  by  gentle  means,  by 
the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  the 
judicious  combination  of  aperients  and 
tonics,  rather  than  by  drastic  purgatives* 
At  the  same  time,  too,  it  is  right  that  the 
child  should  not  be  left  in  the  dark  or  alone  ; 
the  affection  resembles  night-mare,  and  in 
childhood  dream-images  seem  to  mingle 
with  the  waking  impressions  much  more 
than  in  adult  age.  A  light  burning  brightly 
in  the  room,  and  a  familiar  face  meeting  the 
child's  eye  at  once  on  waking,  will  do  mud& 
towards  breaking  the  spell,  and  towards 
allaying  its  fears.  Harshness  in  such  cases 
is  quite  out  of  place,  and  few  pieces  of 
cruelty  can  be  greater  than  forcing  a  timid 
little  child,  in  whom  threatenings  of  these 
attacks  have  occurred,  to  go  to  bed  in  the. 
dark,  or  to  lie  there  without  a  candle,  while, 
its  active  imaginatioa  conjures  up  before  it>- 

*  Ueber   das  nachtliclie  Aufechreckoi   der 
Kinder  imSchlafe.  8to.  Altenburg,  1845. 
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eyes  out  of  the  bed-curtains,  or  other  objects 
in  the  room,  the  outlines  of  all  sorts  of  ter- 
rific forms. 

But  occarrenoes  much  more  alarming 
may  take  place  independent  of  any  primary 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  Convulsions 
may  come  on,  and  these  convulsions  may 
occur  again  and  again  until  the  patient  dies, 
but  yet  we  may  find  few  or  no  morbid  ap- 
pearances  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to 
account  for  their  occurrence.  I  shall  not, 
however,  say  more  on  this  subject  now,  for 
I  explained  to  you  some  time  since,  that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  such  attacks 
of  convulsions  depend  on  a  state  of  tem- 
porary congestion  of  the  brain,  produced  in 
some  indirect  way.  Any  other  remarks  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  make  upon  them  will 
be  most  in  place  when  I  speak  of  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  in  the  course  of  ^ich  they 
are  likely  to  occur. 

When  general  convuleions  continue  to 
recur  at  intervals,  and,  without  any  very 
evident  cause,  for  weeks  or  months  to- 
gether, the  affection  then  receives  the  name 
of  ejnlepsy.  Epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  all 
ages ;  its  foundation  may  be  laid  in  early 
infancy,  and  the  fits  may  continue  to  recur 
up  to  adult  age,  or  it  may  come  on  at  any 
subsequent  period  of  life.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  less  one  of  the  diseases  of  child- 
iiood,  than  of  that  period  of  youth  during 
which  the  great  changes  that  are  accom- 
plished at  puberty  are  preparing  or  being 
carried  out.  I  seldom,  indeed,  see  cases  of 
epilepsy  at  the  Children's  Infirmary,  and,  in 
the  few  instances  where  I  have  met  with  it, 
it  has  usually  been  traceable  either  to  a  fall, 
or  a  blow  on  the  head,  or  to  fright.  Terror 
I  believe  to  be  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
exciting  cause  of  epileptic  S3izures  in  child- 
hood. A  little  girl,  10  years  old,  is  now 
^nder  my  care,  who  will,  I  fear,  become 
-permanently  epileptic.  She  was  at  home, 
.in  the  same  room  with  her  parents,  when  a 
quarrel  arose  between  them,  and  her  father 
struck  her  mother ;  the  child  in  terror  ran 
into  the  street,  and  was  picked  up  in  a  fit. 
After  this  had  passed  off,  she  continued  well 
-for  five  days,  but  another  fit  then  came  on 
^while  she  was  at  the  Sunday  school,  and  she 
has  since  had  several.  They  have,  indeed, 
returned  almost  every  other  day,  and  on 
some  days  two  or  three  of  these  seizures, 
-which  present  all  the  characters  of  epilepsy, 
'have  occurred.  It  Is  now  fourteen  days 
since  the  child  experienced  the  first  attack ; 
she  is  cheerful,  her  tongue  is  clean,  and  her 
howels  are  regular,  and  the  only  signs  of 
indisposition  about  her  are,  that  her  pulse  is 
rather  feeble,  and  her  appetite  less  good 
than  usual. 

The  sight  of  another  person  in  a  paroxysm 
of  epilepsy  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
Wirit^rp  f|8  peouliprly  likely  tp  give  rifle  to 


its  occurrence.  Some  time  since,  I  had  the 
painful  task  of  watching  the  gradual  blunt- 
ing of  all  the  mental  powers  in  a  fine  boy, 
between  13  and  14  years  old,  who  had  been 
epileptic  since  his  fifth  year.  Down  to  that 
time  he  had  had  no  orebral  affection,  but 
then,  while  weak  from  a  recent  attack  of  re« 
miltent  fever,  he  saw  his  elder  brother  fall 
down  in  a  fit  of  convulsions.  This  so 
frightened  the  child  that  he  was  immediately 
seized  with  violent  convulsions,  which  lasted 
for  twelve  hours.  Consciousness  was  restored 
only  after  very  copious  depletion  and  other 
active  remedies,  but  he  remained  an  epileptic  • 
for  life,  and  when  I  saw  him  was  fast  sink- 
ing into  a  state  of  idiocy. 

Hereditary  tendency  to  epilepsy  seems  to 
be  a  very  frequent  cause  of  its  occurrence  in 
life ;  but  besides  this,  there  seem  to  be  few 
so  powerful  as  the  practice  of  masturbation, 
to  which,  unhappily,  children  sometimes 
become  addicted  long  before  puberty. 

Fits  may  occur  in  children,  and  return 
at  intervals,  even  for  several  weeks,  owing 
to  the  irritation  of  ascarides  in  the  intes- 
tines. In  such  cases,  however,  you  would 
generally  have  good  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  entozoa,  and  you  would  find  the  fits' 
permanently  subside  on  obtaining  their  com- 
plete expulsion. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  points 
which  call  for  your  special  attention  in  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  during  childhood. 
You  must  look  on  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  convulsions  in  early  life  as  of  the  greatest 
moment,  and  must  not  allow  yourselves  to 
be  seduced  into  inertness  in  their  treatment 
by  the  hope,  which  you  will  generally  find 
a  very  mistaken  one,  that  they  will  cease 
with  the  changes  in  the  system  that  puberty 
brings  with  it. 

There  is  a  form  of  partial  convulsion,  in 
which,  while  the  consciousness  is  unim- 
paired, and  the  muscles  to  a  certain  extent 
obey  the  will,  they  do  not  completely  sOy 
but  some  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  almost 
constant  involuntary  movement.  With  this 
affection,  chorea,  or  St,  Vitua*9  dance,  as  it 
is  called,  you  are  doubtless  acquainted* 
Though  more  frequent  before  puberty  than 
afterwards,  it  is  by  no  means  of  common 
occurrence,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  rare 
as,  if  I  judged  merely  from  my  own  ex- 
perience at  the  Children's  Infirmary,  where 
I  do  not  meet  with  it  in  above  I  out  of 
1000  cases,  I  might  conclude  it  to  be, 
Sydenham,  and  other  writers  of  his  day, 
supposed  U)at  it  was  almost  peculiar  to  the 
period  shortly  preceding  puberty,  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  attacks  girls  almost 
thrice  as  often  as  it  does  boys,  seem  to 
favour  the  supposition  that  it  depends  OQ 
some  interruption  of  the  great  processes 
which  ought  at  that  time  to  take  place  in 
the  organism.    And  it  unquestionably  doet 
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flo  in  many  instances,  though  by  no  means 
flO  constantly  as  was  once  supposed,  for,  on  a 
comparison  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  we 
iind  that  it  occurs  nearly  as  frequently  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  10  years,  as  between 
the  latter  date  and  the  period  of  puberty. 
The  predominance  of  females  over  males, 
among  those  who  are  attacked  by  it,  though 
especially  marked  in  chorea,  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  many  of  the  non-inflammatory 
affections  of  the  nervous  system  in  childhood 
as  well  as  in  adult  life. 

When  chorea  does  not  come  on  in  con- 
^nezion  with  that  derangement  of  the  general 
'health  which  often  precedes  puberty,  a  sud- 
den fright  seems  to  be  one  of  its  most  fre- 
quent exciting  causes.  At  other  times  it 
appears  to  be  connected  with  a  state  of  in- 
testinal disorder,  or  with  some  irregularity 
in  the  progress  of  the  second  dentition, 
while  occasionally  we  cannot  detect  any 
tfgns  of  disease  to  which  the  involuntary 
jQQuscuIar  movements  may  be  attributed. 
In  some  few  instances  of  organic  disease  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  involuntary  move- 
snents  have  been  noticed  like  those  of  chorea, 
and  you  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  con- 
section  that  has  now  and  then  been  observed 
])etween  chorea  and  pericarditis. 

The  study  of  all  points  connected  with 
this  disease  would  bring  before  us  many 
questions  of  physiological  and  pathologic^ 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  would  lead  us 
away  from  the  special  object  of  these  lec- 
tures, which  is  the  investigation  of  diseases 
that  are  either  peculiar  to  childhood,  or 
which  undergo  important  modifications 
when  they  occur  during  early  life. 

For  this  reason  it  is  that  I  have  noticed 
this  affection  so  briefly,  and  that  I  shall  be 
equally  short  in  speaking  of  its  treatment. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  purgatives 
are  indicated  not  only  at  the  commenoe- 
ment,  but  throughout  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  bowels  having  a  great  tendency  to 
become  constipated,  even  though  the  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  organs  be  not  other- 
wise disordered.  At  the  outset  it  is  often 
necessary    to  administer  the   more  active 

furgatives,  such  as  scammony,  but  you  will, 
think,  find  that  the  due  action  of  the 
bowels  is  better  secured  by  some  of  the 
warmer  aperients,  such  as  aloes,  which, 
though  so  bitter,  is  generally  readily  taken 
by  children,  since,  owing  to  its  small  bulk, 
it  can  be  very  well  given  in  a  little  coarse 
cugar  or  treacle.  Tonics  must  generally  go 
band  in  hand  with  aperients,  and  by  com- 
mon consent  the  ferruginous  preparations 
are  regarded  as  of  peculiar  value  in  this 
affection.  Though  much  has  been  said  about 
the  virtues  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  any  one  preparation  has 
a  decided  superiority  over  the  others,  but 
having  continued  one  for  a  time  it  will 


usually  be  desirable  to  sabstitate  for  it 
another  form  of  the  remedy.  The  cold 
shower  bath  is  a  tonic  often  of  remarkabW 
service  in  this  disease.  Its  use,  however, 
must  be  begun  with  care;  the  child  must 
not  be  frightened  by  being  subjected  all  at 
once  to  too  copious  or  too  cold  an  affusion, 
but  if  you  begin  with  but  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  that  tepid,  you  will  generally 
be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  to 
employ  the  bath  in  such  a  manner  ,as  shall 
be  really  efficacious. 

Of  course,  while  you  are  pursuing  this 
tonic  plan  of  treatment,  the  general  manage* 
ment  of  the  child  must  be  in  harmony  with 
it.  Residence  in  the  country,  sea-air  and 
sea-bathing,  a  well-regulated  but  nutritious 
diet,  from  which  even  wine  is  not  always  to 
be  excluded,  will,  when  combined  with  the 
avoidance|fif  over-excitement  in  any  form, 
often  do  as  much  as  medicine,  or  even  morQ» 
for  the  restoration  of  your  patient. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  chorea 
you  may  assure  the  friends  of  your  patient 
that  the  disease    will    ultimately  subride, 
though  it  may  last  for  several  weeks.    You 
cannot,  however,  speak  with  the  same  con- 
fidence with  reference  to  a  kind  of  partial 
chorea  that  you  will  occasionally  meet  with, 
and  in  which  some  muscles  only  are  affected. 
A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  young  lady,  nine 
years  old,    whose  health    bad  never  been 
robust,  and  who  had  often  suffered  from 
headache  and  gastric  disorder.    When  seven 
years  of  Qge,  she  began,  without  any  special 
cause,  to  have  frequent  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face ;  and  almost  ever  since, 
some    muscles,  either  of   the  face,   neck, 
mouth,  or  extremities,  had  been  similarly 
affected,  though  it  had  scarcely  ever  hap* 
pened  that  two  sets  of  muscUa  were  thus 
disturbed  at  the  same  time.     She  had  beea 
under  the  care  of  several  practitioners,  and 
by  some  had  been  leeched  and  mercurialised 
vdth  manifest  disadvantage.     Some  advan« 
tage  had  been  derived  from  large  doses  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  when  in  the  country 
during  the   summer  before  I  saw  her,  the 
involuntary     movements     almost    entirely 
ceased.     She  had  not  long  returned  home, 
however,  when    a    slight  twitching  beigan 
about  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw;   but 
this  ceased  in  a  few  weeks,  and,  instead  of 
it,  there  was  now  a  convulsive  twitching  of 
the  head  towards  one  or  other  shoulder.     A 
month  afterwards  she  began  to  have  occa- 
sional flontrantions  m(  the  muscles  of  the 
right  hand,   so  that  the  pen  would   drop 
from  her  hand  while  writing,  and  the  fingers 
would  be  gathered  up  into  the  hand.     On 
the  last  time  that  I  saw  her,  the  contraction 
of  the  fingers  had  ceased  to  occur,  the  spas- 
modic movement  of  the  neck  was  much  less 
frequent,  and  was  slighter,  but  there  were 
slight  movements  of  the  back.    This  chiid'a 
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bowels  had  been  disordered  and  constipated, 
and  her  general  condition  was  weakly.  I 
regulated  the  bowels,  gave  the  ferro-citrate 
of  quinine,  and  afterwards  other  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  and,  when  the  spring  came  on, 
sent  her  into  the  country,  where,  as  I  after- 
^rards  heard,  she  became  quite  well. 

The  danger  in  these  cases,  and  one  which 
you  cannot  even  with  the  most  judicious 
management  always  guard  against,  is,  lest 
lome  one  or  two  muscles  should  become 
permanently  affected  by  this  spasmodic 
movement, — an  occurrence  which,  though 
not  otherwise  of  importance,  is  very  distress- 
ing to  the  patient,  particularly  if  that  patient 
be  a  female. 

Disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  shews 
itself  in  children  as  well  by  loss  of  the  motor 
power  as  by  the  occurrence  of  involuntary 
movements;  and  such  an  accident  as  the 
palsy  of  a  limb  naturally  occasions  parents 
the  greatest  anxiety.  In  the  adult,  a  para- 
lytic seizure  is  generaUy  the  result  of  very 
serious  disease  either  in  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord,  and  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  morbid  processes  which  issue 
sooner  or  later  in  the  destruction  of  the 
patient's  life.  Non-professional  persons  are 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  suppose  that  the 
aame  rule  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  child 
as  in  that  of  the  adult ;  but  you  may  in  most 
instances  quiet  their  fears  with  the  assurance 
that  paralysis  in  infancy  and  childhood 
seldom  bespeaks  any  perU  to  life,  though 
ike  affection  is  often  very  slow  in  disappear- 
ing, and  sometimes  is  quite  incurable. 

Faralysia  in  childhood  occasionally  dates 
£rom  so  early  a  period  that  there  seems  every 
reason  for  believing  it  to  be  the  result  of 
some  original  defect  of  conformation.  In 
such  cases  the  power  over  both  extremities 
on  one  side  is  greatly  impaired,  and  the 
limbs  on  that  side  are  much  smaller  and  less 
well-nourished,  and  sometimes  the  defective 
growth  and  want  of  power  are  evident  on 
the  whole  of  the  same  side  of  the  face  and 
body.  Some  years  ago,  I  saw  a  girl,  18 
years  old,  in  whom  not  only  were  the  left 
extremities  much  shorter  and  smaller  than 
tiie  right,  but  the  left  half  of  the  face  and 
body  were  so  likewise.  The  parents  of  the 
girl  stated  that  this  inequality  in  size  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  body  had  existed  from 
earliest  infancy,  and  that  the  defective  power 
over  her  limbs  had  not  succeeded  to  a  fit,  or 
to  any  other  indication  of  acute  cerebral 
disease.  The  left  side  was  weak,  and  motion 
imperfect,  but  sensation  seemed  to  be  un- 
impaired. The  patient  in  this  case  was 
zather  deficient  in  intellectual  endowments. 
In  another  instance  the  body  was  well 
limrmed,  bnt  the  patient,  a  girl  of  eight  years 
of  age,  had  had  from  her  earliest  infancy 
but  very  imperfect  use  of  her  right  side. 
Sh«  limped  with  her  right  leg  as  she  walked, 


always  treading  on  her  toes,  with  the  heel 
raised  considerably  above  the  ground,  and 
taming  the  foot  inwards  at  every  step.  She 
had  but  very  incomplete  power  over  her 
right  arm ;  the  fingers  of  that  hand  were 
constantly  flexed  and  drawn  into  the  palm ; 
and  though  by  a  great  effort  she  could 
extend  them,  yet  the  moment  her  attention 
was  withdrawn,  they  returned  to  their  former 
flexed  position.  Sensati(Mi  was  as  perfect 
in  the  right  limbs  as  in  the  left,  but  their 
wasted  condition  and  smaller  siae,  as  com- 
pared with  the  left  extremities,  shewed  that 
their  nutrition  had  been  but  very  imperfectiy 
carried  on. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  in 
cases  such  as  these  there  is  no  room  for 
treatment  other  than  the  employment  of 
such  mechanical  means  as  may  be  calculated 
to  relieve  inconvenienoe  or  to  diminish  de- 
formity. 

Heal  congenitid  paralysis,  however,  is  a 
much  less  frequent  accident  than  the  occur- 
rence of  partial  or  oomplete  loss  of  power 
over  certain  limbs  or  muscles  at  a  subse- 
quent period.  In  many  instances  its  com- 
mencement can  be  traced  to  some  attack, 
though  often  a  very  brief  one,  of  cerebral 
disturbance,  which  shewed  itself  perhaps  by 
nothing  more  than  a  single  convulsive 
seizore,  or  by  an  unusual  heaviness  of  the 
head  that  lasted  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
subsided  of  its  own  accord.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  indeed,  the  cerebral  disturbance 
that  precedes  infantile  paralysis  is  neither 
severe  nor  long-continued;  and  only  two 
instances  have  come  under  my  notice  in 
which  there  seemed  to  be  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  associated  with  abiding 
mischief  in  the  brain.  It  is  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  examine  an  infant  carefully  even 
after  a  very  mild  convulsive  seizure,  in  ordec 
to  make  sure  that  it  moves  its  limbs  as 
freely  as  before,  or  that,  if  its  power  over 
them  be  impaired,  appropriate  treatment  may 
be  at  once  adopted. 

Paralysis  sometimes  comes  on  indepen> 
dentiy  of  any  evident  cerebral  disturbance, 
seeming  to  be  induced  by  the  irritation  of 
dentition,  or  supervening  on  the  long  eon- 
tinuance  of  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels, 
or  appearing  in  connection  with  all  the  indi- 
cations of  general  debility,  or  succeeding  to 
a  short  feverish  seizure  which  came  on  sud- 
denly when  the  child  was  in  bed  at  night, 
and  left  it  with  one  limb  palsied  in  the  moil- 
ing. The  local  action  of  cold  sometimeft 
produces  paralysis.  I  have  met  with  one  or 
two  instances  in  which,  after  sitting  for 
some  time  on  a  stone  step,  a  child  has  lost 
power  over  one  leg ;  and  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura  is  doubtless  in  some  cases  pro- 
duced by  cold  air,  though  I  do  not  at  this 
moment  recal  an  instance  of  this  having  been 
the  case  in  children. 
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Hie  dnratiDD  of  infantile  pwalyriB,  under 
wlaitevfr  cirenmeCances  it  may  have  come  tn, 
ia  cstremelj  variable.  In  some  inatancea  it 
dUMppeara  daring  the  employment  of  some 
aimpte  remedy  direeted  against  the  symp- 
toBM  of  conatitntioBal  disorder  with  which 
it  waa  aeoompaDied,  and  the  same  medicine 
suffices  at  once  to  remove  the  duU's  indis- 
poaitioi),  and  to  care  its  pamlysia.  In  other 
caacs,  eren  though  aU  signs  of  disordered 
herith  may  pua  away  with  the  same  rapidity, 
tiie  diild  may  eontiane  for  weeks  or  months 
with  the  power  over  one  side  of  its  body, 
<nr  one  half  of  its  face,  or  one  of  its  limbs, 
greatly  impaired,  or  this  condition  may  per- 
sist through  the  remainder  of  its  life. 

Cases  might  be  related  in  illustration  of 
all  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  infantile 
paralysis,  in  its  onset  and  its  duration ;  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  re- 
fer  you  to  the  table  (pp.  6 1 0, 6 1 1),  which  em- 
bodiesthemostimportant  pointsin  the  history 
of  20  cases  of  paralysis  in  infanta  or  children. 

If  we  leave  out  of  the  question  the  two 
cases  in  which  the  paralysis  seemed  to  be 
congenital,  we  shall  find,  that,  in  13  out  of 
18  instances,  it  occurred  between  8  months 
and  8  years  of  age, — or,  in  other  words, 
during  that  time  when  the  prooesa  of  denti- 
tion is  going  on  most  actively.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  indeed,  it  was  not  preceded  by 
any  of  the  local  signs  of  difficult  dentition  ; 
but  still  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  changpa 
thai  are  going  on  in  the  constitution  daring 
that  important  period  of  development  power- 
fully predispose  to  the  affection.  There 
were  but  two  instances  in  which  there 
seemed  to  be  any  reason  fyr  regarding  the 
paralysis  as  connected  with  permanent  dis- 
ease of  the  brain ;  and  in  8  oat  of  the  18 
cases  no  indication  of  cerebral  disturbance 
occurred  before  the  paralysis,  or  came  on 
afterwards. 

In  the  two  cases  in  which  the  disorder 
was  congenital,  both  extremities  of  one  side 
were  palsied,  and  in  one  of  them  the  power 
over  the  same  side  of  the  hce  was  likewise 
impaired.  In  7  of  the  other  19  cases  the 
leg  only  was  affected,  and  ia  2  of  these  the 
power  over  both  legs  was  lost ;  in  5  both 
the  leg  and  arm  were  palsied;  while  in  6 
instances  &cial  paralysis  existed.  In  4  of 
these  6  cases  the  paralysis  of  the  portio 
dura  was  not  associated  with  impaired  power 
over  any  of  the  limbs;  once  it  was  combined 
with  palsy  of  the  leg,  and  cnoe  ,with  a 
genend  impairment  of  the  power  of  walking. 

One  point  which  it  behoves  us  to  bear  in 
mind  in  connection  with  these  cases  is,  that, 
though  cerebral  symptoms,  or  any  other 
form  of  disturbance  of  the  general  health 
that  may  have  preceded  the  paralysis,  gene- 
rally subside  in  a  short  time,  there  is  still 
yery  great  danger  of  the  paralysis  continuing 
^n  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  much  disfigure- 


ment, or  to  interfere  greatly  witfc  the  usefol- 
neaa  of  the  Umb.  In  only  6  of  the  18  caset 
did  a  CUR  of  the  palsy  take  place;  in  2 
of  these  cases  the  portio  dura  alone  was 
affected ;  in  2  others  the  paralysis  of  both 
leg  and  arm  was  incomplete,  and  was  asao- 
ciated  with  a  state  of  general  debility;  and 
ia  1  the  Ices  of  power  over  one  leg  had  coma 
on  after  the  child  had  been  sitting  for  some 
hours  OB  a  stone  door-step.  In  4  of  these 
cases  treatment  was  commenced  within  two 
or  three  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
paralysis,  and  continued  uninterruptedly 
until  the  patient'a  recovery.  In  1  the 
treatment  was  began  after  the  lapse  of. nearly 
three  weeks ;  and  in  another,  thoagb  ^gun 
immediately,  it  was  discontinued  for  some 
weeks.  In  4  instances  partial  improvement 
took  place,  and  there  seems  reason  for 
anticipating  that  in  1  (No.  20)  this  improve- 
ment will  go  on  to  complete  recovery.  Ia 
Nos.  7  and  17  the  improvement  was  but 
slight ;  in  both  these  cases,  however,  there 
was  more  serious  cerebral  disease  than  in 
any  others.  The  treatment  in  No.  14  was 
continued  only  for  a  week ;  and  though  the 
child  gradually  recovered  power  over  the 
arm,  yet  the  leg  remained  quite  useless.  In 
the  other  three  cases  treatment  was  begun 
within  a  few  days,  and  was  continued  with- 
out interruption.  In  the  eight  cases  in 
which  no  tr^tment  was  adopted,  or  not  till 
after  the  lapse  of  a  period  of  six  months,  no 
improvement  took  place  in  the  patient's 
condition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
argument  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  the 
early  adoption  of  appropriate  treatment 
more  cogent  than  is  famished  by  these 
facts.  The  evil  reaults  of  neglecting  it,  too, 
are  in  some  respects  more  serious  in  the 
child  than  in  the  adult,  since  the  disfigure- 
ment that  is  produced  by  paralysu  is  greater 
in  childhood  than  in  adult  age.  The  muscles 
of  a  paralysed  limb  are  almost  always  ob- 
served to  waste ;  but  in  childhood  the  growth 
of  the  part  becomes  arrested,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  ahorter  than  the 
corresponding  member  on  the  opposite 
side.  On  two  occasions  I  have  seen  the 
arm  completely  dislocated,  owing  to  its 
long-standing  paralysis,  the  ligaments  about 
the  shoulder-joint  having  become  so  relaxed 
that  the  head  of  the  humerus  hung  quite  out 
of  the  glenoid  cavity;  and,  on  measuring 
the  distance  from  the  acromion  to  the  tip  of 
the  finger  in  one  of  these  cases,  I  found 
that  an  apparent  elongation  of  the  paralysed 
limb,  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  had  thus  been  produced. 

The  disgnosis  of  these  cases  is  not  likely 
to  be  attended  with  any  difficulty ;  for  the 
history  of  the  caae,  and  the  painleasness  of 
the  afiected  limbs,  will  at  once  ahew  that  the 
loss  of  power  over  it  is  not  the  result  of  any 
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injury.  Now  and  then,  however,  sensation 
in  the  affected  limb  appears  to  be  eialted, — 
a  drcnmstance  which,  when  the  leg  is  the 
seat  of  the  affection,  and  the  paralysis  is 
incomplete,  may  lead  to  the  apprehension 
of  hip -joint  disease.  In  such  a  case  the 
child  bears  all  its  weight  on  the  healthy 
limb,  turns  the  foot  of  the  affectbd  side 
inwards  when  walking,  and  stands  with  the 
toes  of  that  foot  resting  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  of  the  healthy  side.  Still,  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  enggerated 
sensibility  of  the  paralysed  limb  raries  greatly 
at  different  times,  while  that  extreme  in- 
erease  of  suffering  produced  in  cases  of  hip- 
joint  disease,  on  striking  the  head  of  the 
ibmur  against  the  acetabulum  by  a  blow 
upon  the  heel,  and  the  fixed  pain  in  the 
knee  of  the  affected  side,  so  characteristic  of 
disease  of  the  hip-joint,  are  absent;  and 
these  points  of  difference  will  usually  enable 
yon  to  distinguish  between  the  two  affections. 

Another  important  question  is,  how  we 
may  distinguish  between  forms  of  paralysis 
sach  as  I  am  here  speaking  of,  and  those 
more  serious  cases  in  which  the  palsy  is  a 
ngn  of  organic  disease  in  the  brain.  In 
many  cases  the  history  of  the  patient  will 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  guard  you  from 
error ;  for  if  paralysis  occur  suddenly, 
affecting  both  limbs  on  one  side,  and  be 
neither  preceded  by  nor  attended  with  any 
cerebral  symptom,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
it  does  not  depend  on  serious  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  brain.  Our  decision  will  be 
more  difficult  if  the  loss  of  power  have  been 
gradual,  and  especially  if  only  one  limb  be 
affected ;  but  if  the  brain  be  diseased,  you 
will  rarely  find  a  mere  weakening  of  the 
motor  power ;  for  connected  with  it  there 
will  usually  be  occasional  involuntary  tremor 
or  nervous  twitching  of  the  limb,  or  con- 
traction of  the  fingen  or  toes.  When  the 
paralysis  succeeds  to  convulsions,  the  case 
-will  be  still  more  obscure.  In  most  cases 
of  simple  paralysis,  however,  the  palsy  comes 
on  after  a  single  fit ;  while,  if  it  depend  on 
some  local  mischief  in  the  brain,  it  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  several  convulsive  seizures, 
during  each  of  which  the  limb  that  after- 
wards becomes  palsied  is  in  a  state  of 
pecaliar  movement,  or  is  sometimes  the 
only  part  where  convul^ve  movements  occur. 

Each  one  of  these  cases  must  be  treated 
according  to  the  peculiar  features  that  it 
may  present.  Purgatives  and  tonics  are 
the  remedies  which  I  have  most  frequently 
employed  ;  for  the  bowels  are  usually  con- 
stipated, and  the  child  often  debilitated. 
The  gentler  aperients  are  more  suitable  in 
these  cases  than  drastic  purgatives,  and  you 
will  gain  more  good  from  the  preparations 
of  iron  than  from  other  tonics.  I  have 
sometimes  used  stimulating  embrocations  to 
the  spine  and  to  the  paralysed  limb,  though 


rather  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  the  rela- 
tions, than  with  thb  hope  of  doing  any  very 
great  good  to  the  patient.  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  of  giving  eleetridty  a 
fair  trial ;  but  in  two  cases  where  I  used  it 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  result,  since, 
though  its  employment  occasioned  much 
pain,  it  was  not  followed  by  any  increase  of 
power  over  the  limbs.  In  Case  20  the 
applicatioa  of  blistera  to  the  spine  was 
followed  by  marked  improvement,  though, 
as  I  was  giving  at  the  same  time  the  spiri- 
tuous extract  of  the  nux  vomica,  I  do  not 
Icnow  how  much  of  the  improvement  to 
attribute  to  the  external,  and  how  much  to 
the  internal  remedy. 

If  the  portio  dura  be  paralysed,  you  must 
adopt  the  same  general  treatxnent,  bat  must 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  nerve 
having  undergone  pressure  from  some  en- 
larged gland ;  and,  if  you  find  reason  to 
believe  this  to  be  the  case,  you  might  apply 
a  leech  itt  the  situation  where  the  nerve 
passes  out  of  the  skull, — a  proceeding  which 
I  once  adopted  with  advantage. 

Lastly,  I  will  mention  that  infants  are 
sometimes  bom  with  facial  hemiplegia^  as 
tfie  resnlt  of  injury  to  the  nerre  firom  appli- 
catioa of  the  midwifery-forceps,  or,  as  has 
in  one  or  two  cases  been  observed,  from 
injury  received  during  the  passage  of  the 
head  through  the  pelvis  without  any  instru- 
ments having  been  employed.  Such  occur- 
rences  are  rare,  but  it  is  well  that  yoa 
should  be  aware  of  the  pomibility  of  their 
being  met  with,  independent  of  any  injury 
to  the  brain.  The  paralysis  in  these  cases 
generally  disappears  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  weeks.* 

POISONING  BT  A  SOMNAMBULIST. 

The  subject  of  animal  magnetism  is  about 
to  come  before  a  criminal  court  of  law  in 
Belgium,  in  reference  to  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter against  a  mesmeric  practitioner — 
Mademoiselle  W.,  who  professed  to  dis- 
cover by  mesmerism  inward  diseases  and 
their  remedies.  This  woman  prescribed, 
while  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  a  certain  medi- 
cinal compound  for  one  of  her  patients  at 
Antwerp.  The  prescription  was  made  up 
and  taken  according  to  order,  and  the  paticn 
died  very  shortly  afterwards,  obviously  from 
the  effects  of  some  very  active  poison.  The 
woman  is  to  be  tried  for  the  crime.  It 
appean  to  be  rather  against  clmrvoyaneef 
that,  while  the  mesmerist  professed  to  have 
power  of  detecting  inward  disease,  she  was 
unable  to  foresee  that  her  medicine  would 
infallibly  destroy  the  life  of  her  patient  1 

*  Kennedy's  Observations  on  Apoplexy,  Para- 
lysis, &c.  of  New-bom  lnfaDts,~inDabliD  Jour, 
ot  Med.  Science,  1836;  and  Landousy,  Sur 
rHemipI^gie  Faciale  chez  les  enfans  nouveao- 
n^s.    8V0.  Paris,  1839. 
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LSCTUKB  IV. 

Urie  aeid^itt  eomponiion — te$t  for   itt 
pretence — Me  variout  forma  qf  tie  crys^ 
tab — ite  mode  qf  eryetallizing — tie  me- 
tamorphoeee — production    of  aUantoin, 
urea,  and  ojealic  acid  from  it, — Uratee  of 
potaeh,  »oda,  ammonia^  magneeia,  and 
lime, — Hippurieadd — ite  ckaractere  and 
eompoeition  —  Me    connection    between 
hippuric  and  benzoic  acide,  and  glycocol, 
—Cyatin. 
Gbntlembn,  —  HaTing  deroted  the  con- 
diiding  portion  of  our  last  lecture  to  the 
oonaideration  of  urea,  we  naturally  proceed 
to  a  very  cloady-alUed  substance — uric  acid. 
Uric  acid  is  a  constituent  of  the  -urinary 
■eoretion  in  apparently  all  clayses  of  animals. 
K  is  found  in  man  and  the  camiTora,  in 
graminiTora  (in  small  quantity) »  in  birds, 
amphibia,  serpents,  insects,  and  moUnsca. 
It  is  the  most  common  ingredient  (either 
free  or  in  combination  with  a  base)  of  urinary 
calculi  and  gouty  concretions.     It  has  never 
3ret  been  detected  in  the  blood ;  but  has  been 
found  in  the  saliya  (Wright),  the  sweat  (Wolf 
and  Bird),  and  on  the  surface  of  ulcers  in 
arthritic  persons  (Schonlein).    Liebig  thinks 
that  he  once  found  it  in  the  juice  of  mus- 
cular flesh. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of 
purity.  You  will  find  all  the  requisite  in- 
formation on  this  point  in  any  recent  work 
on  organic  chemistry.  Its  most  common 
and  abundant  source  is  the  urine  of  serpents, 
which  often  contains  more  than  90  per  cent. 
From  the  recent  investigationB  of  Bensch*, 
it  appears  that  we  should  halve  the  ordinarily 
assumed  formula  for  uric  acid  %  that,  instead 
of  its  being 

C,o  H^  N^  O.,  or  C,o  H,  N^  O.  +  HO, 
a»  fixed  by  Liebig  and  Wohler,.  it  should  be 

Ca  Na  H,  0„  or  C.  N,  HO,  +  HO. 
It  is  supposed  both  by  Liebig  and  Wohler, 
and  by  Bensch,  to  contain  one  atom  of  water. 
Tliese  formulae  correspond  with  the  numbers 

Carbon 36*00 

Hydrogen 2*36 

Nitrogen       .     .     .   *.     .     33*37 

Oxygen 28*27 

When  examined  with  the  naked  eye,  pure 
♦  Liebig  u.  WOhler's  Annalen,  yoL  Ut.  p.  189. 


uric  add  appears  in  tlie  form  of  fine  scales 
of  a  brilliant  white  colour  and  a  silky  lustre. 
It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  heavier  than  water, 
and  almost  insoluble  in  it.  According  to 
Liebig,  it  requires  15,000  parts  of  cold  and 
1,932  parts  of  boiling  water  for  its  per- 
fect solution ;  and  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments of  Bensch  give  similar  results.  It  is 
insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  It  dissolves 
in  dilute  nitric  add  with  the.  evolution  of 
equal  volumes  of  carbonic  add  and  nitrogen. 
On  evaporating  the  solution,  a  yellowish 
pink  tint  is  produced,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia  In  excess,  changes  to  a  purple- 
red  colour.  This  is.  a  characteristic  test  of 
the  presence  of  uric  add.  If  the  quantity 
of  uric  add  is  very  minute,  the  best  mode  of 
applying  the  test  is  to  evaporate  its  nitric- 
add  solution  in  a  watchglaas  nearly  to  dry- 
neaa,  and  then  to  invert  it  over  a  second 
watchglaas  containing  strong  ammonia.  The 
action  of  the  vapour  will  produce  the  cha- 
racteristic tint,  which  becomes  more  obvious 
on  placing  the  watchglass  on  a  white  ground, 
as,  for  instance,  a  piece  of  letter-paper. 
This  test  affords  no  indication  whether  the 
acid  is  free  or  combined. 

The  two  classes  of  cases  in  which  the 
physician  has  usually  to  look  for  uric  add, 
are  in  calculi  and  in  urinary  deposits. 

The  microscope  is  often  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  detecting  the  presence  of  uric 
add ;  but  those  who  are  not  conversant  with 
microscopic  observations  may  be  led  astray 
by  the  numerous  forms  in  which  uric  add 
presents  itself  to  the  eye.  In  figures  9,  10, 
11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15,  you  see  depicted  the 
Fig.  9. 
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Fig.  11. 


Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 


most  common  forms  in  which  it  occurs ;  and 
it  seems  difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance 
between  some  of  them.  Their  behaviour 
with  reagents  is,  however,  a  sufficient  indi- 
cation of  the  identity  of  their  composition. 

Schmidt  has  recently  published  some  ob- 
servations on  the  genesis  or  formation  of 
these  crystals.  He  states  that  if  we  take  a 
concentrated  solution  of  urate  of  soda  or 
potash,  and  put  a  drop  on  the  field  of  the 
microscope,  and  then  place  a  drop  of  acetic 
acid  close  to  it,  but  not  actually  touching  it, 
we  shall  observe,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
volatility  of  the  acetic  acid,  a  precipitation  of 
globules  with  a  diameter  varying  from  the 
300th  to  the  400th  of  a  line,  and  exhibiting 
molecular  motion  (fig.  16).    These  are  gra- 
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dually  form^  from  the  point  of  approziina- 
tion,  and  are  white  spherical  molecules  of 
uric  acid  (a),  which,  as  the  molecular  motion 
grows  fiuDtar,  collect  together  in  spherical 
masses  (of),  which,  after  becoming  oral  and 
more  transparent  {a^^,  finally  assume  the 
form  of  an  hexagonal  tablet,  or  of  a  short 
yertical  prism,  having  a  base  of  that 
form  (a'"). 

If  the  precipitation  by  the  acetic  acid 
vapour  be  more  gradual,  the  original  globules 
are  larger  (d),  and  they  unite  in  less  number 
to  form  the  embryo  of  an  hexagonal  prism  : 
indeed,  not  unfrequently  individual  globules 
present  an  oval  appearance  (6'),  somewhat 
resembling  the  corpuscles  of  frogs'  blood; 
the  six  angles  gradually  standing  forth  till 
the  perfect  form  {b")  appears. 

On  adding  acetic  add  in  excess  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  an  alkaline  urate  at 
212^,  no  apparent  change  at  first  takes  place^ 
the  fluid  remaining  perfectly  clear.  After  a 
time,  however,  we  perceire  a  crystalline 
sediment,  consisting  solely  of  rectangular 
prisms  and  tablets  (c,  d).  If  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  solution  be  lower,  rhombic 
crystals  (e)  occur ;  and,  at  a  really  low  tem- 
perature, the  hexagonal  forms  {a'*,  h")  are 
seen.  Schmidt  also  states  the  following 
singular  fact  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject:- 

If  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  be  warmed 
lo  212^,  and  placed  under  the  microscope, 
and  a  oold  objeet  (for  inatanoe^  a  glass-rod, 
moiitoned  with  ether,)  touch  the  edge  of  the 
drops,  the  crystals  («"^  b")  are  formed  at 
the  point  of  contact.  These  crystals  increase 
uniformly  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  they 
■uddenly  appear  as  if  covered  by  a  veil  or 
Bembrane;  for  a  few  seconds  they  look 
opaque  and  cracked,  and  then  burst  into 
innumer^e  rectangular  crystals. 

From  the  aimpte  original  forms  above 
mentioned,   all   the  peculiarities  of  shape 


occurring  in  figures  9  to  15  are  doubtleaa 
produced. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  connected 
with  the  metamorphosis  of  uric  acid  to  which 
I  would  direct  your  attention.  Substances 
have  been  obtained  from  it  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  which  it  also  yields  in  that 
more  powerful  and  mysterious  laboratory-* 
the  animal  organism.  The  production  of 
allantoin  and  urea  fi^m  uric  add  presents 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  illustrations  yet 
afforded  by  the  chemist  of  the  value  of  his 
sdence  in  the  eluddation  of  the  higher  de- 
partments of  physiology. 

If  we  boil  uric  acid  in  20  parts  of  water, 
and  gradually  add  to  the  boiling  fluid  freshly 
prepared  peroxide  of  lead,  the  brown  colour 
of  the  oxide  disappears,  and  a  heavy  white 
powder  is  formed .  Whoi  the  peroxide  begins 
to  cease  losing  its  brown  colour  on  being 
projected  into  the  boiling  solution,  the  hot 
liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and,  on  cooling,  it 
deposits  hard  white  brilliant  crystals,  of 
which  more  are  obtained  on  evaporation. 
The  mother  liquid  finally  crystallizes  in  a 
mass  of  soluble  prismatic  crystals.  These 
last  are  pure  urea ;  the  first  are  allantoin  or 
allantoic  acid ;  whilst  the  powder  on  the 
filter  consists  of  oxalate  of  lead,  and  any  ex- 
cess of  peroxide  that  might  have  been  added. 
The  peroxide  of  lead  has  lost  oxygen  and 
become  a  protoxide  (combined  with  oxalic 
add) ;  and  the  uric  acid  has  yielded  urea, 
allantoin,  and  oxalic  acid.  But  I  must  first 
of  all  tell  you  what  allamioin  is.  It  was 
first  observed  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the 
foetol  calf,  which  is,  in  point  of  fact,  die 
urine  of  the  foetus.  On  evaporating  this 
fluid  to  one  fourth  of  its  volume,  this  sub- 
stance spontaneously  crystallizes  on  coolmg. 
Its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C«  H,  N,  O,. 

The  following  equations  will  perhaps 
eluridate  the  decomposition: — 


tat.uricae.  +  2at.ox.(from2at.PbOa)  +  3at.  waters  lat.urea  +  2at.oxal.ac.  +  latallantoin 
or,  0,0  H^N^  0.  +  2  O  +3  HO       =CaH^NaO.  +  2  C.O.  +  C^H.NgO, 


If  we  compare  the  composition  of  allan- 
toin with  that  of  uric  add  and  urea,  we  find 
that  these  substances  bear  a  highly  interest- 
ing relation  to  each  other.     If  to  two  atoms 

2  at.  uric  add  + 1  at.  urea+  1  at.  water  < 

**  According  to  this,"  as  Liebig  observes, 
it  is  evident  that  the  product  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  non-respiring  foetus  of  the  cow  is 
*  in  a  certain  sense  identical  with  the  products 
secreted  by  the  kidnep  of  the  breathing 
animals.  Urea  represents  carbonate  of 
ammonia  from  which  the  elements  of  two 
atoms  of  water  have  separated:  allantoin 
represents  oxalate  of  ammonia  from  which 
the  elements  of  three  atoms  of  water  have 
separated." 


of  uric  add  we  add  one  atom  of  urea  and 
one  atom  of  water,  we  obtain  a  formula 
exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  allan- 
toin:— 

.0,0  H^  N^  0«  +  Ca  H^  N,  O.  +  HO 
3  (C^  Hg  Ng  Os)»3  at.  allantoin. 

Uric  add  has  been  also  submitted  to  the 
action  of  other  oxidizing  agents,  as  peroxide 
of  manganese,  permanganate  of  potash,  and 
nitric  add.  The  consideration  of  the  changes 
occurring  with  these  reagents  finds  a  place  in 
most  recent  works  on  chemistry,  and  to 
these  I  must  refer  you. 

I  have  still  a  few  words  to  add  regarding 
the  uratetf  several  of  which  are  of  practical 
importance. 

Urate  ofpoiath  is  a  frequent  constituent 
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of  urinary  calcali :  it  may  be  obtained  by 
heating  nrate  of  ammonia  with  potash.  On 
cooling,  the  urate  of  potaah  yields  a  mass  of 
Tery  minute  acicolar  crystals,  or  else  sepa- 
rates in  granules  or  scales.  It  dissolves  tn 
140  parts  of  cold,  and  in  85  parts  of  boOing 
water. 

UrtUe  qf  soda  may  be  obtained  in  a 
mmilar  manner,  or  by  boiling  uric  acid  in  a 
solution  of  borax.  It  is  far  leas  sohible 
than  the  former  salt,  one  part  of  it  requiring 
for  its  solution  372  parts  of  cold,  and  124 
of  boiling  water.  Liebig  has  shewn  that 
uric  acid  dissolves  with  great  facility  in  a 
solution  of  common  phosphate  of  soda; 
that  the  fluid,  from  being  alkaline,  becomes 
add ;  and  that  there  are  formed  a  urate  of 
soda  and  an  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  It  is 
in  this  condition  he  supposes  uric  acid  to 
exist  in  the  urine. 

The  forms  in  which  nrate  of  soda  crys- 
tallizes are  singular. 

Fio.  17. 


Urate  of  soda  (Simon). 

(c)  and  ((f)  are  forms  o^nred  after  a  weak 
solution  has  stood  for  some  time  (Schmidt). 

Uraie  of  amrntmia,  in  a  state  of  purity, 
crystallizes  (according  to  Dr.  Benoe  Jooea) 
in  needles,  but  if  a  little  chloride  of  sodium 
be  added  to  its  solution,  we  no  longer  ob- 
tain, on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  adcular 
deposit,  but  the  peculiar  amorphous  form  in 
which  urate  of  ammonia  occurs  in  urinary 
sediments.*  On  the  addition  of  chloride  of 
sodium  to  water  in  the  proportion  of  2*59 
to  1000,  the  solubility  of  urate  of  ammonia 
is  more  than  doubled.  According  to  Liebig, 
this  salt  requires  for  its  solution  1727  parts 
of  cold,  and  243  of  boiling  water. 

Urate  of  magnesia  may  be  prepared  arti- 
ficially by  adding  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  a 
boiling  saturated  solution  of  urate  of  potash. 
On  cooling,  and  after  the  fluid  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  urate  of 
magnesia  is  deposited  in  fine  needles  of  a 
■Hky  lustre,  arranged    in    stellar   groups. 

*  Heints  has  shown  that  the  salt  tbrawn  down 
from  a  sohUion  of  chloride  of  aadiam  is  not.  as 
Beace  Jones  supposes,  nrate  of  ammonia,  but 
that  it  contains  both  soda  and  ammonia.  (See 
my  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  in  vol. 
JL  p.  880,  of  Ranking's  Half-Yeariy  Abstract.) 


Aooording  to  Liebig,  it  dissolves  in  3593 
parts  of  cold,  and  263  of  boiling  water: 
according  to  Bensch,  it  requires  only  150,  or 
from  that  to  170  parts  of  boiling  water. 
This  salt  is  occssioually  found  in  urinary 
calculi. 

Uraie  of  lime  is  occasionally  present  in 
urinary  deposits,  but  I  am  unable  to  tell  you 
in  what  crystalline  form  it  appears.  When 
prepared  artificially  from  urate  of  potash 
and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  it 
occurs  in  white  glittering  needles,  which 
dissolve  pretty  residily  in  hot  water,  but  are 
thrown  down  again  on  cooling.  If  an  excess 
of  chloride  of  calcium  is  present,  the  larger 
quantity  is  taken  up.  This  salt  occurs, 
assooiated  with  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
urate  of  soda,  in  gouty  concretions,  and  is 
an  occsrional  ingredient  of  calculi. 

Hippmrie  add  is  an  ordinary,  rithomgh 
not  a  constant  ingrecUent  of  the  urine  of  the 
graminivora.  Liebig  regards  it  as  a  constant 
ittgredieBl  of  healthy  human  urine,  and  even 
if  this  ststement  be  too  general  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  does  very  frequently  oecnr  as 
a  hippufute  In  minute  quantity  in  that  secre- 
tion. Moreover,  in  some  eaaea  of  disease  a 
large  amount  ia  excreted. 

It  is  easily  obtained  from  the  urine  of  the 
hocse  or  eow  by  eyaporatiBg  the  fluid  to 
aiMvt  one-tenth  of  its  volume,  and  adding 
•oiifeient  hydrodiloric  acid  to  give  it  a  d»- 
cidedly  aeiid  reactioii.  Ydlow  or  brown 
crystals  of  hipporie  add  are  very  soon  de- 
posited, which  mast  be  ooUeeted,  dissolved 
in  a  Imt  solutioa  of  carbonnte  of  aoda,  aaA 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  By  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solu- 
tion we  obtain  tolerably  pure  crystals  of 
hippuric  acid.  Milk  of  lime  may  be  used 
in  place  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  any  excess  of 
Ume  being  removed  by  filtration.* — (Sae 
fig.  18,  next  page.) 

This  acid  crystallises  in  various  forms, 
most  commonly,  however,  in  long  four-sided 
prisms  acuminated  at  the  extremities.  It 
dissolves  in  about  400  parts  of  oold  water, 
but  much  more  freely  in  hot  water,  from 
which  it  recrystaUises  on  cooling.  It  is 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  kss  so  in  ether. 

At  a  moderate  heat  hippuric  add  mdts 
into  a  colourless  oily  fluid,  which,  on  cool- 
ing, aolidifies  into  a  crystalline  milk-white 
BMsa.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  under- 
goes decomposition,  and  yields  a  crystaUine 
snbiimajto,  composed  of  benaoic  acid  and 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  widle,  at  the  same 
time,  some  red  oily  drops  are  produced, 
which  develope  a  peculiar  odour,  resembling 
that  of  the  Tonquin  bean.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  is  subsequently  formed,  and  the  pre- 
vious odour  is  replaced  by  a  bitter-almoBd 


*  Dr.  Gregory  recommends  that  the  mfllc  of 
line  shouM  he  added  before  the  evaporation  of 
the  urine ;  the  fluid  when  thus  treated  yiet^Baga 
larger  amount  of  hippuric  add. 
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Fio.  18. 


(a),  {b),  and  (c),  hippvric  add  (Hoffman),  (a)  being  abont  one-third  larger  than  the 
natoral  aiie.     (if)  and  (e)  htpporic  add  (Sdimidt.) 


Thecompoiition  of  thiaadd  is  represented 
by  the  formula  C.g  H,|  NO^  +  HO,  cor. 
fcqionding  to  the  nambera — 

Carbon  •        .        .    60*76 
Hydrogen        •        .4*92 
Nitrogen         .        .      7*82 
Oxygen  •        .        .    26*50 
Oxidising  agents  convert  hippnrio  into 
bensdc  add,  and  a  similar  change  occnrs  in 
the  urine  if  kept  for  any  time.    Conversdy, 
benzoic  and  cinnamic  adds  are  converted  in 
the  organism  into  hippnric  acid.    This  con- 
nection between  hippuric  and  bensdc  adds 
has  been  singnlariy  illnstrated  by  the  late 


researches  of  Dessaignes*,  who  finds  that 
when  hippnric  add  yields  benzoic  add  the 
remaining  elements  unite  to  form  sugar  of 
gelatin,  or  glyoocoU.  which  remains  in  com . 
bination  with  the  add  used  for  effecting  the 
transformation — sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  ni- 
tric, or  oxalic. 

If,  from  the  formula  for  hippuric  add 
(C^a  H,  N0«  -f  HO),  we  subtract  that  for 
hydrated  benzoic  add  (C,.  H^  0,-f  HO), 
we  obtdn  the  formula  C^  Hg  NOg,  and  on 
adding  water  this  yidds  the  formula  for 
glycocoll,  whether  we  adopt  the  views  of 
Mulder,  Boussingault,  or  Laurent. 


2  (C^  H,  N0a)  +  3  HO-C.  H,  N.  0.  +  2  HO,  (Mnlder.) 
4  (C^  H,  N08)  +  6  HO-Cj.H-N.O, .  4  3  HO,  (Boussingault) 
C^  H,  NOg  +  2  HO-C^H^NO^.  (Lament.) 


The  glyoocoU  thus  obtained  has  been 
careAiIly  examined  in  the  Glessen  Labora- 
tory, by  Horsford*. 

Hippnric  add  will  sometimes  crystallise 
in  long  prisms  resembling  those  of  urea. 
Should  a  difficulty  arise  from  this  source,  a 
drop  or  two  of  nitric  add  would  readily 
solve  it;  the  same  test  would  also  &is- 
tinguish  it  from  uric  acid,  by  the  absence  of 
the  pink  tint  characteristic  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 

Uric  or  xanthic  oxide  is  a  substance  of 
sudi  extremdy  rare  occurrence  in  the  or- 
ganism that  we  may  venture  to  paas  it  over 
entirdy,  and  proceed  to 

Cyttin,  which  is  an  occanonal  constituent 
of  urinary  calculi,  and  is  sometimes  found 
as  a  crystalline  depont  in  the  urine.  It  may 
be  obtdned  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  one 
of  these  calculi  in  caustic  potash,  and  adding 
acetic  add  to  the  boiUog  solution.  As  the 
fluid  slowly  cools  the  cystin  separates  in  six- 
nded,  colourless,  transparent  scales.   It  may 


*  Annalesde  Chimie  et  de  fliysique^  Se  s^rie, 
1. 17*  p.  50. 


be  obtdned  in  regular  six-dded  prisms  from 
a  solution  in  caustic  ammonia  if  allowed  to 
evaporate  slowly.— (See  fig.  19.  next  page.) 
The  composition  of  cystin  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  C^  H,  NO4  S^,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  numbers — 


Carbon    . 

.    30-31 

Hydrogen 

.      4*94 

.     11-70 

Oxygen  . 

.    26*47 

Sulphur  . 

.     26*58 

This  formula  gives  rather  too  large  a 
quantity  of  sulphur,  the  amount  actually 
found  being  25*5  per  cent.  Cystin  has 
neither  an  add  nor  an  dkdine  reaction ; 
when  heated  it  does  not  melt,  but  takes  fire 
with  a  bluish  flame,  and  gives  off  a  very 
characteristic  odour.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  quite  insoluble  in  al- 
cohol; it  dissolves  in  dilute  sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  oxalic 
adds,  the  saturated  solutions  yielding,  on 
gentle  evaporation,  sdt-like  compounds  of 


«  Liebig  u.  WOhler's  Annalen,  vol.  Ix.  p.  1. 
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(a)  Pure  cystin  cryBtalliaed  from  an  ammoaiacal  lolation. 

{ft)  Cystin  yielded  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ammoniacal  solation  (Bird.) 

(e)  Cystin  as  it  freqaenUy  occurs  in  urinary  sediments  (Bird.) 


cystin  and  the  add ;  these  compounds  sepa- 
rate in  diverging  crystalline  needles,  wl:idi 
have  an  add  taste  and  are  not  very  durable. 
Cystin  dissolves  readily  in  the  fixed  alkalies, 
and  forms,  on  evaporation,  granular  crystals. 
It  dissolves  in  caustic  ammonia,  but  does 
not  combine  with  it.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  the  best  reagent  for  throwing  it 
down  from  an  add  solution,  as  it  does  not 
dissolve  cystin.  It  may  be  removed  from 
an  alkaline  solution  by  acetic,  citric,  or 
tartaric  acid,  with  none  of  which  it  entera 
into  combination.  Acetic  acid  is  generally 
used. 


It  may  be  recognised  by  the  peculiar 
crystalline  forms  in  which  it  separates  from 
its  solution,  by  its  insolubility  in  water 
and  aleohol,  and  by  its  behaviour  towards 
adds. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  remarks 
on  the  general  chemical  chancten  of  the 
nitrogenous  organic  constituents  of  the 
animal  body  and  its  fluids.  When  we  next 
meet  we  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
non-nitrogenous  constituents — the  sugara, 
fats,  and  certain  adds,  and  thus  condude 
the  introductory  portion  of  the  course. 


Original  Communications. 


MORBID      SYMPATHIES; 

OR    THOSS    ASSOCIATED     STATES    OF    DIS- 
ORDER 'WBICH  MOST  FRXaUENTLT 
PRESENT  THEMSELVES   TO 
THE  FH7SICIAN. 

Bting  the  Croonian  Lecture*  delivered  at 

the  Royal  College  qfPhyeieiatu  in 

March  and  April,  1846. 

By  James  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S.&C. 
[Continued  from  p.  544.] 


I  NOW  proceed  to  consider  the  Jiret 
tlasSf  or  associated  sympathies  or 
afiections  of  the  digestive  or  assimi- 
lative organs.  These  organs,  you  are 
aware,  are  most  important  as  respects 
Titality;  they  are  observed  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  and,  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  the  origin 
and  perpetuation  of  lift,   demand  our 


more  immediate  consideration.  The 
sympathies,  or  associated  states  of  di< 
gestion  and  assimilation,  are  to  be  re- 
ferred—>Sr«<,  to  the  circumstance  of 
these  organs  being  supplied  with  the 
same  system  or  order  of  nerves — 
the  ganglia], — and,  even  according 
to  the  view  I  have  suggested,  of 
these  nerves  partly  originating  in  the 
villous  surfaces  and  parenchyma  of 
these  organs,  as  shown  by  the  mi- 
croscope—by the  presence  of  the  or- 
panic  nervous  corpuscles,  and  their 
incipient  arrangement  into  fibres, 
The  circumstance  of  the  organic  or 
soft  nervous  fibres  originating  here, 
taken  in  connection  with  others,  serves 
to  shew,  or  at  least  goes  far  to  explain 
the  fact,  that  disorders  afiecting  these 
organs,  especially  the  alimentary  canal, 
affect  moK  or  less  distant  parts,  re- 
mote organs  or  parts  thereby  sympa- 
thising with  them.  Secondly,  to  me 
similarity  and  continuity  of  structure 
existing  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
oreans,  particularly  the  digestive  canaL 
Thirdly,  to  the  contiguity  of  their 
position.    Fcfurthly^  to  the  association 
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of  function  and  normal  action.  Fifthly^ 
to  the  several  vascular  connections 
existing  between  them.  Thus  it  is  not 
through  one  channel  only  that  these 
associations  are.  kept  up,  for  no  less 
than  five  may  be  considered  as  con- 
tributing to  the  several  states  of  morbid 
sympathies  or  associations  which  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  organs  pre- 
sent in  practice. 

Fir$tt  the  associations  of  the  morbid 
states  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  with  each  other,  are 
amongst  the  most  frequent  and  pro- 
minent in  the  human  ceconomy.  When 
we  view  the  intimate  connections 
existing  between  the  digestive  canal 
and  its  allied  viscera,  especially  the 
liver  and  pancress,  by  means  o£  the 
splanchnic  ganglia,  pkxoses,  and 
ramifications,  and  of  the  vascular 
system,  the  frequency  of  these  morbid 
associations  cannot  remain  a  matter  of 
sorprise.  When  we  consider  the  rela- 
tions of  the  portal  circulation,  and  view 
it  (as  it  really  is)  as  independent,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  action  of  the 
neart,«— indeed,  so  much  so  as  that  the 
return  of  blood  from  the  liver  is  much 
more  under  the  control  of  the  heart 
than  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  organ 
by  the  portal  vein, — or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hepatic 
vein  is  owing  more  to  the  action  of  the 
heart,  than  the  circulation  through  the 
portal  system  is  owing  to  this  organ, — 
we  must  necessarily  infer  the  operation 
of  some  other  agency  in  carrying  on 
this  circulation.  Now,  the  capsule  of 
Glisson,  and  the  ganglial  nerves,  with 
which  both  it  and  tne  ^rtal  vein  is 
provided,  are  in  my  opimon  the  chief 
agents  of  this  important  and  inde- 
pendent circulation,  —  a^ts  which 
operate  through  the  medium  of  their 
dffltributions  throughout  the  organ 
along  with  this  vdn,  and  which  in- 
fioence  not  only  the  circulation  of  it, 
but  also  the  circulation  of  the  bile 
along  the  ducts.  That  this  capsule 
contributes  at  least  to,  if  it  does  not 
entirely  discharge,  this  function,  may 
be  inferred  from  its  organisation  |  for 
it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  ganglia! 
corpuscles  ana  fibrils,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  exercising 
import  aftt  vital  functions.  When, 
therefore,  we  reflect  upon  the  nervous 
and  vascular  connections  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  we  must  admit  that  affec- 
tions of  one  of  the  series  will  be  readily 


propagated  to  others,  and  that  disorder 
of  toe  functions  of  one  will  necessarily 
disorder  more  or  less  the  rest.  We 
frequently  observe  in  practice  that  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach  or  bowels  impede 
or  otherwise  affect  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  and  that  torpor,  obstructions, 
eongestions,  or  other  disorders  of  this 
organ,  are  followed  by  affections  of  the 
stomach,  by  congestions  of  the  diges- 
tive mucous  surface,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
the  vessels  which  combine  to  form  the 
portal  system ;  and  you  have,  as  more 
remote  consequences,  when  the  orinn^ 
mischief  remains,  increased  exhala- 
tioM,  hiemorrhages,  and  even  serous 
effusion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Morbid  states  of  the  intestinal  canal 
also  remarkably  affect  the  functions  of 
the  liver,  through  the  medium  of  the 
splanchnic  nerves,  and  by  influencing 
the  states  of  the  portal  system.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines, especially  of  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum,  is  readily  propagated  to  the 
portal  system,  and  this  effect  is  the 
most  rapidly  developed  in  warm  cli- 
mates, where  active  determination  of 
blood  to  this  organ,  and  congestive  and 
other  forms  of  inflammation  of  it,  are  thus 
observed  frequently  to  supervene.  The 
intimate  connection  subsisting  between 
these  organs  pathologically  is  evinced 
also  in  fevers ;  and  in  these,  both  in 
the  mode  just  adverted  to,  and  in  ano- 
ther of  a  different  kind.  In  the  course 
of  fevers,  hemorrhages  from  the  diges- 
tive mucous  surface  are  not  infrequent 
occurrences,  and  are  most  unfavourable 
as  respe(?t8  the  vascular  system  gene- 
rally, the  portal  circulation,  and  the 
vital  powers.  In  yellow  or  hiema- 
gastric  fever,  a  fatal  termination  is 
generally  by  black  vomit,  which  is 
chiefly  the  blood  which  has  exuded 
from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  often  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  present  the  liver  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  or  altogether  bloodless,  upon 
dissection.  In  these  cases,  the  blood, 
instead  of  beine  carried  into  the  portal 
vein,  is  exuded  ^om  the  digestive  mucous 
surface,  leaving  the  liver  in  a  state  of 
aneemia  especially  as  regards  this  vein. 

Contiguity  or  proximity  of  positioa 
has  a  great  effect  in  complicatine;  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs.  This  is 
evidenced  by  inflammations  and  in- 
flammatory fevers,  more  especially 
when  the  serous  surface  of  either  of 
these  organs  is  affected.    Owing   to 
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eontiguitj,  the  inflammation  is  rapidly 
propagated  ftrom  one  surface  to  ano- 
ther, not  so  much  by  continuity  of 
flnrface  as  by  contiguity  of  position. 
When  making  post-mortem  examina- 
tions, I  have  often  foond  that  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  different  organs 
had  become  inflamed ;  that  lymph  had 
been  thrown  out  from  both,  at  the 
place  of  contact,  and  yet  the  interven- 
me  portion  of  sur&ce,  where  contact 
did  not  exist,  presented  no  change,— 
that  is  to  say,  the  inflammation  was 
not  propagated  by  continu  ity,  but  by 
the  contact  of  opposite  surfaces :  the 
lymph  thrown  out  from  the  primarily 
inflamed  surface  had  acted  as  an  irri- 
tant to  the  vessels  of  the  opposite  part 
with  which  it  came  in  contact,  and 
given  rise  to  inflammation ;  adhesions, 
&c.,  being  the  consecjuences. 

Owing  to  continuity  of  surface  and 
similarity  of  structure,  disease  extends 
— more  especially  ery  thematic  or  asthe- 
nic inflammations — alon^  the  mucous 
and  serous  surfaces,  varying  in  seventy 
in  difierent  viscera  or  situations.  Thus 
inflammations  extend  not  only  down- 
wards, but  also  upwards, — from  the 
stomach  to  the  intestines, — from  the 
caecum  to  the  colon  and  rectum, — from 
the  stomach  to  the  oesophagus,  pha- 
rynx, and  fauces.  Irritations  or  in- 
flammations of  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  duodenum,  may  extend  to  the 
mucous  surfiace  covering  the  ducts, 
especially  in  weak  or  cachectic  consti- 
tutions, in  which  this  extension  is  most 
likely  to  occur;  the  spread  of*inflam- 
mator^r  action  being  most  likely  to  take 
place  in  debilitated  and  cachectic  per- 
sons, producing  inflammation  of  the 
ducts,  and  even  of  the  viscera  from 
which  these  ducts  proceed. 

The  state  of  the  muscular  tunics  of 
the  digestive  canal  frequently  gives 
rise  to  important  sympathetic  pheno- 
mena. When  the  colon  is  much  dis- 
tended with  flatus,  or  irritated  by 
sordes  or  morbid  secretions,  or  accumu- 
lated fcecal  matters,  various  changes 
occur,  not  only  in  the  portion  of  the 
canal  above  the  constriction,  but  also 
in  other  parts  in  the  vicinity.  I  have 
pointed  out  already,  that,  owing  to  the 
nervous  communication  subsisting  be- 
tween the  intestinal  canal,  the  splanch- 
nic ganglia,  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
numerous  disorders  arise,  especially 
pain  in  the  joints,and  various  spasmodic 
afiections.  I  merely  refer  you  to  the 
very  common  phenomena  of  spasms  of 


the  limbs  and  lower  extremities  occur* 
ring  in  bilious  colic  or  in  common 
cholera,  and  in  poisoning  by  corrosivo 
or  irritating  substances. 

When  the  circulation  is  interrupteot 
through  the  liver,  the  digestive  canal 
becomes  materially  affected ;  and,  when 
the  latter  is  deranged,  then  the  former 
becomes  disordered,   and    the  portal 
circulation  is  also  more  or   less  de- 
ranged.   Not  only  are  the  functions  of 
the  digestive  canal  thus  mutually  dis- 
turbed in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
but  these  disturbances  aJso  affect  ma- 
terially the  urinary  excretion  and  the 
kidneys.    When  the  chyle  is  not  suffi- 
ciently assimilated,  or  the  ingesta  is  of 
a  character  likely  to  produceinordinate 
excitement  or  other  oerangement  of  the 
yascular  system,  there  wiU  be  not  onlr 
associated  affections  of  the  liver  through 
the  portal  system,  but  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  morbid  changes  taking 
place  in  the  blood,  further  changes 
more  or  less  extensive  will  occur  in  the 
urinary  excretion  and  organs,  particu- 
larly in  the  kidneys.  When  individuals 
are  otherwise  in  hedth,  and  the  kidneys 
are  enabled  by  nervous  power  to  exe- 
cute their  functions,  morbid  matters 
carried  into  the  blood  are  readily  elimi- 
nated from  it  by  these  organs,  pro- 
ducing various  changes  in  the  urinary 
excretion;  but  when  the  vital  powers 
are  weak,  either  from  lesion  of  the 
spinal   cord    or   nerves,    or    of    the 
eanglia  supplying  those   oi^gans,    or 
mm  general  nervous  depression  or  ex- 
haustion, then  there  will  be  observed 
more  or  less  serious  disorder  of  the 
urine,  or  even  of  the  kidneys  them- 
selves. I  shall  have  hereafter  more  par- 
ticular occasion  to  refer  to  these  states 
of  disorder,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  circulating  fluids,  particularly 
the  blood. 

Even  in  comparatiye  health  we  find 
a  very  intimate  •  connection  existing 
between  the  states  of  other  excreting 
organs  and  the  kidneys.  For  instance, 
when  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are 
but  temporarily  obstructed,  the  blood 
to  a  certain  degree  becomes  impure, 
and  very  important  and  deleterious 
elements,  which  should  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  blood  by  these 
channels,  are  removed  by  other  emunc- 
tories,  the  circulation  being  the  while 
often  more  or  less  disordered.  Again, 
when  the  function  of  the  cutaneous 
surface  is  materially  deranged, — when 
it  is  suppressed,— if  the  individual  is 
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Otherwise  healthy,— if  there  is  no  dis- 
order connected  with  the  urinary 
organs,— these  organs  will  perform  an 
increased  function,  and  matters  which 
should  have  been  carried  out  of  the 
syptem  by  the  skin,  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  kidneys,  and  often  no 
severe  disorder  will  arise ;  but  not  un- 
frequentljr  serious  derangements  take 
place,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  due 
performance  of  the  cutaneous  function. 
Thus  disease  of  the  skin,  or  suppres- 
sion of  its  function,  or  disorder  of  the 
urinary  functions,  often  produces  a 
number  of  morbid  actions,— often  at 
first  of  vicariously-increased  action  of 
the  one  emunctory,  as  the  action  of  the 
other  is  impaired  or  obstructed,  and 
subsequently  very  serious  changes, 
both  of  the  blood,  and  of  vital  organs 
and  parts. 

The  most  serious  and  rapid  derange- 
ments are  produced  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  and  consecutively  in  other  parts 
of  the  economy,  by  impeded  or  ob- 
structed function  of  the  kidneys.  In 
all  organic  lesions  of  these  organs, 
especially  in  that  which  is  called 
''  Bright's  disease,"  very  important 
changes  take  place  in  the  circulation  ; 
and,  owing  to  these,  further  changes 
are  produced  in  distant  and  different 
parts  of  the  economy :  for  instance,  the 
Leart  and  the  liver,  the  mucous  and 
the  serous  membranes,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  bloed,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  circulation  of  effete  or  injurious 
elements  in  it,  become  irritated;  and 
organic  changes,  such  as  asthenic  or 
spreading  inflammation,the  exudation 
or  lympn,  and  more  frequently  of  a 
serous  or  albuminous  fluid,  take  place 
on  the  surfaces  of  these  organs  and  of 
these  membranes. 

Again,  in  connection  with  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  you  very  fre- 
quently find  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
more  or  less  changed,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  actual  presence  of 
jaundice.  It  would  appear  that,  when 
the  liver  is  torpid  or  inactive,  or  when 
affections  of  the  liver  are  connected 
with  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  that  the  blood  becomes  more 
or  less  impure,  and  consequently  the 
external  surface,  and  the  countenance, 
more  or  less  sallow,  lurid,  or  deficient  in 
the  vital  glow  of  health.  You  are  aware 
that  the  liver  performs  not  only  secret- 
ing but  excreting  functions:  that  is  to 
say,  it  carries  out  or  eliminates  certain 


elements  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
would  produce  more  or  less  disorder, — 
that  it  thus  depurates  the  blood  to 
some  extent;  and  hence  we  accordingly 
find  that  in  torpid  affections  of  the 
liver  these  elements  accumulate  in  the 
blood,  and,  independently  of  true  jaun- 
dice, produce  slight  pseudo- jaundice^ 
a  muddy  state  of  the  skin  and  counte- 
nance, which  is  attributable  to  the 
impaired  excretion  of  materials  which 
usually  go  to  the  formation  of  bile 
But  in  cases  of  jaundice  where  the  ob- 
struction is  more  serious,  owing  to  the 
excretion  of  bile  from  the  liver  being 
impeded  or  prevented, or  to  the  presence 
of  calculi  in  the  ducts  or  in  the  gall- 
bladder, or  to  numerousorganicchanges 
that  take  place  in  the  organ,  there  are 
certain  constituents  of  the  bile  absorbed 
into  the  circulation,  and  these  are  more 
abundant  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
In  some  instances  the  colouring  matter 
only  is  present,  whilst  in  others  the 
resinous  portion  of  the  bile,  or  the 
bilin  of  modern  chemists,  mny  be 
carried  into  the  circulation.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  any  portion  of  bile  can  be 
detected  in  the  blood  itself,  but  it  has 
been  detected  in  the  urine;  and  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  it  must  have 
passed  through  the  circulation  before  it 
arrived  there,  and  that  the  kidneys,  by 
the  active  discharge  of  their  functions,  - 
have  carried  it  out  before  it  could 
accumulate  in  the  blood  so  as  to  enable 
the  chemist  to  detect  it  by  the  taste  of 
the  blood  or  by  the  usual  tests. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  effect 
of  congestion,  or  interrupted  circula- 
tion in  the  liver,  on  the  abdominal 
organs  generally,  especially  upon  the 
digestive  canal.  I  believe  that  this 
circumstance  is  not  sufiiciently  attended 
to,  as  producing  very  serious  disorders, 
particularly  those  so  frequent  in  mala- 
rious and  warm  climates. 
[To  be  continued.] 

POISONING  BY  lODINS. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Saffolk 
branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Association,  Mr.  Smith  detailed  some 
very  interesting  cases  of  the  bad  effects 
resulting  where  iodine  had  been  exhibited 
carelestfly  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  he 
believed  that  this  iodism  was  frequently  the 
cause  of  very  serious  and  fatal  results.  In 
these  cases  there  was  headache,  diuiness, 
&c. ,  which  were  relieved  by  expelling  the 
iodine  by  emetics,  and  giving  brisk  aperients. 
— Prw.  Med.  and  Surg,  JoumaU 
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Case  VI.  — May  31,  1831,  a  gentle- 
man, tet.  45,  consulted  me  respecting  a 
tronblesome  borborygmus,  accompa- 
nied with  extreme  depression  of  spirits 
and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  which  was 
much  increased  when  he  attempted  to 
take  food,  or  even  to  swallow  liquids. 
He  complained  also  of  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  the  choking  sensation 
was  so  distressing,  that  he  refused  to 
attempt  to  swallow  any  thing  during 
two  days.  The  tongue  was  coated  with 
a  thick  white  fur,  and  he  had  other 
symptoms  of  gastric  derangement  ex- 
cited by  intemperance. 

In  some  cases  temporary  tumors 
within  the  abdomen  are  produced  by  a 
partial  distension  of  the  colon.  In 
these  instances  the  irregi;lar  muscular 
movements,  described  as  proceeding 
from  convulsive  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal  muscles,  are  absent.  In  the 
sixth  number  of  Guy's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, p.  257,  one  of  these  hysterical 
tumors  is  described  as  having  been 
mistaken  for  a  cyst ;  and  the  mistake 
was  not  discovered  until  an  opening 
was  made  through '  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
removed. 

Treatment. — When  hysteria  is  ac- 
companied with  epilepsy  or  temporary 
hemiplegia,  or  otner  symptoms  of  ce- 
rebral disease,  and  the  patient  is  ple- 
thoric, leeches  should  be  applied  to  one 
of  the  temples,  or  blood  should  be  re- 
moved  by  cupping  between  the  shoul- 
ders. This  combination  of  epilepsy 
with  hysteria  is  not  uncommon  in 
young  women  of  full  habit,  when  men- 
struation is  delayed  beyond  the  usual 
period  of  its  appearance ;  and  there  is 
danger  of  the  periodical  recurrence  of 
tiie  attack  as  long  as  the  temporary 
plethora  is  permitted  to  continue.  In 
this  condition,  and  in  this  form  of  hys- 
teria, in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms 
predominate,  the  exhibition  of  steel 


should  be  strictly  prohibited.  Unfor- 
tunately the  custom  of  administering 
chalybeate  medicines  without  medic^ 
advice,  and  without  proper  discrimina- 
tion of  the  cases  adapted  for  their  use, 
is  often  followed  by  confirmed  epilepsy, 
which  sometimes  continues  through 
life. 

Case  VII. — A  young  lady  was  at-, 
tacked  with  a  most  violent  fit  of  epi- 
lepsy, which  followed  a  paroxysm  of 
hysteria.  She  was  about  17  years  of 
age,  of  full  habit,  and  had  a  florid 
complexion.  I  found  on  inquiry  that 
she  nad  never  menstruated,  and  had 
been  taking  for  a  considerable  time 
large  doses  of  steel.  I  directed  twelve 
leeches  to  be  immediately  applied  to 
the  temples,  a  purging  medicine  to  be 
given,  and  the  steel  to  be  entirely  dis- 
continued. The  cerebral  symptoms* 
were  by  this  timelv  depletion  removed 
and  the  menstrual  secretion  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

In  these  cases  of  cerebral  hysteria, 
partaking  so  decidedly  of  the  nature  of 
epilepsy,  when  local  bleeding  is  found 
ineffectual,  much  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from,  the  exhibition  of  digitalis, 
in  the  dose  of  two  grains  twice  a  day, 
and  the  counter-irntation  of  a  blister 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
digitalis  in  these  cases  acts  beneficially, 
as  in  epilepsy,  by  retarding  the  cerebral 
circulation. 

Case  VIII.— May  28th,  1847.— A 
young  lady,  set.  16,  had  been  afilicted, 
almost  daily,  with  hysteria  in  various 
forms  during  the  preceding  six  months. 
She  was  of  a  lymphatic  temperament, 
and  inclined  to  plethora,  and  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  person  predisposed 
to  epilepsy.  She  was  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  sudden  and  vehement  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  during  which,  the 
pulsations  of  that  organ,  perceptible  to 
the  hand  placed  over  the  cardiac  re- 
gion, were  twice  as  rapid  as  the  pulse 
at  the  wrist.  She  was  also  often 
seized  with  involuntary  twitchine  of  n 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  eyelids, 
temporary  loss  of  si^ht,  globus  hys- 
tericus, fits  of  laughing,  crying,  and 
sobbing,  and  paralysis  of  the  left  leg, 
which  continued  some  time  after  the 
paroxysm  had  subsided ;  the  menstrual 
discharge  was  regular.  The  head  has 
not  been  observed  to  be  drawn  to  one 
side,  but  the  patient  has  often  made  a 
moaning  noise,  and  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  like  an  epileptic  person,  during 
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the  fit    She  passes  a  quantity  of  pale 
mine  after  the  attack. 

Mr.  Ince»  the  medical  gentleman 
who  was  attending  the  patient,  and 
&voured  me  with  tms  history,  requested 
me  to  visit  her  in  consultation  with 
bim. 

I  prescribed  twelve  leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  thefollowing  medicines:— 
Bj  Extr.  Belladonnie,  jr.  v.;  Ferri 
Oxydi,  5iss. ;  Extr.  Gentian.  9j.  M.  ft. 
ni.  XXIV.  cap.  iv.  octavis  horis,  C. 
cochl.  ii.  lar^s  mist,  seq.;  JL  Rhei 
Pulv.  9j. ;  Tmct.  Aurant.  5ii;  Infus. 
Quass.  Jvi.  M. 

3l8t. — ^Mr.  Ince  informed  me  that 
the  patient  was  rapidly  improving. 

June  4th.— She  nas'had  no  return  of 
the  fits,  and  the  double  pulsation  in 
the  heart  has  ceased.  $>  Extr.  Bella- 
don,  p*.  X. ;  Pulv.  L:ni,  gr.  x.  M.  ft. ; 
VH.  xii.  cap.  j.  octavis  horis  cum  cochl. 
ii.  largis  seq. ;  ^  Ferri  Oxydi,  Xiss. ; 
T.  Aurant.  iii.;  Rhei,  3j.;  infus. 
Quass.  Jvj.  M. 

10th.— Mr.  Ince  beinc  engaged,  I 
was  requested  to  visit  the  patient  in 
his  absence.  I  found  her  suflTerin^  a 
severe  attack  of  cerebral  hysteria,  which 
was  preceded  by  rigors,  and  partook 
more  of  the  nature  of  epilepsy  than 
hysteria.  Neither  the  spinal  nor  the 
ganglionic  nerves  were  affected,  except 
the  former  in  a  slight  degree,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  occasional  gentle 
convulsions  were  produced  in  the  mus- 
eles  of  the  arms,  which  were  moved  as 
if  by  a  galvanic  shock;  the  flexor 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  being  at  the 
same  time  firmly  contracted.  The 
patient  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor  and 
insensibility  during  more  than  an 
hour,  now  and  then  foaming  at  the 
mouth.  The  forehead  felt  veij  hot, 
and  the  face  was  flushed,  while  the 
extremities  were  cold;  the  eyes  were 
closed ;  there  was  no  return  of  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart. 

I  prescribed  the  following  medicines, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  leeches,  which 
I  afterwards  found  were  not  applied,  on 
account  of  an  insurmountable  ob- 
jection which  the  patient  had  to  loss 
of  blood: — ^Diffi talis  Pulv.  gr.  xvj.; 
Saponis,  9j.  M.  f.  Pil.  xvj. ;  cap.  ii. 
bis  die,  c.  cochl.  ii.  largis  mist.  seq. ; 

J>  Ammon.  Sesquicarb.  '^, ;   Tinct 
urant.   5iii. ;    tnf.  Quass.   Jviiss.  M. 
Mr.  Ince,  when  he  afterwards  saw 
the  patient,  and  was  informed  that  she 
had  neglected  to  apply  the  leeches,  re- 


commended the  anplication  of  a  blister 
to  the  nape  of  tne  neck,  which  had 
formerly  afforded  considerable  relief, 
and  which  he  directed  to  be  kept  open. 

24th. — ^The  patient  has  not  had  hys- 
teria in  any  form,  except  slight  at- 
tacks of  cerebral  congestion  resemblinc^ 
epilepsy.  The  medicines  last  prescribed 
have  been  regularly  continued,  but  the 
pulse  is  not  perceptibly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  digitalis. 

September  4th. ^Has  omitted  the 
digitalis  for  some  time,  and,  I  find^ 
has  seldom  any  attack,  and  when  she 
has,  it  is  trifling  and  transitory. 

When  the  patient  is  feeble  and  ema-  ' 
ciated,  and  tne  countenance  pale  and 
contracted,  instead  of  being  flushed, 
as  in  the  vaiiety  just  described,  the 
most  safe  and  efficient  practice  is  to 
administer  an  emetic  as  soon  as  the 
patient  has  recovered  the  faculty  of 
deglutition.  The  depression  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  the  general  per- 
spiration produced  by  the  emetic,  have 
tne  effect  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
the  circulation,  and  relieving  the  braia 
from  the  temporary  compression  pro* 
duced  by  its  congested  vessels. 

The  convulsions  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  which  are  the  most  trouble- 
some and  alarming  symptoms  to  the 
attendants,  are  sp^ily  and  effectually 
removed  by  the  exhibition  of  bella- 
donna, which  has  also  the  eflfect  of  re- 
moving the  disordered  function  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation.  As  this  success- 
ful mode  of  treating  hysterical  convul- 
sions is,  I  believe,  unknown  to  the 
profession,  I  will  adduce  the  following 
cases,  which  have  occurred  in  my 
practice  at  the  public  institutions 
which  I  attend,  in  corroboration  of 
my  recommendation  of  the  remedy. 
The  proper  dose  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna,  which  is  the  preparation  I 
use,  is  half  a  grain  for  an  adult,^  which 
should  be  repeated  once  in  aght  or 
twelve  hours,  according  to  the  severity 
of  the  convulsions. 

Case  IX.— Mary  Ann  E.,  et  16» 
was  admitted  under  my  care  a  patient 
at  the  Western  Dispensary,  on  March 
4th  last,  with  cerebral  hvsteria ;  she' 
had  never  menstruated.  As  she  had  a 
pale  and  delicate  appearance,  I  pre- 
scribed steel,  and  afterwards  digitalis, 
the  attacks  presenting  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  epilensv;  but  the 
frequency  and  violence  of  the  convul- 
sions in  the  extremities  and  in  the 
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abdominal  muscles  increased  under 
treatment;  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary for  several  attendants  to  remain 
with  her  during  every  night  until 
May  7»  when  I  commenced  the  exhibi- 
tion of  extract  of  belladonna,  which 
I  prescribed  in  the  dose  of  half  a  grain 
once  in  eight  hours.  When  I  saw  the 
patient  again  on  the  lOlh,  I  found  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  that  she  had  had 
no  return  of  hysteria  after  she  had 
taken  the  first  dose  of  the  medicine. 
The  belladonna  was  continued  till  the 
20th,  when  it  was  omitted,  no  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  having  returned. 

Case  X.— Ann  B.,  eet.  14,  was  ad- 
mitted under  my  care  a  patient  at  the 
Western  Dispensary,  on  May  17th  last. 
She  had  hysteria  'more  or  less  every 
day,  requiring  the  continued  attention 
of  her  family.  It  appeared  in  the 
form  of  general  convulsions,  preceded 
by  globus  hystericus  and  convulsive 
respiration.  As  this  was  an  unusually 
severe  and  troublesome  case,  I  com- 
menced the  exhibition  of  extract  of 
belladonna  in  the  dose  of  two-thirds 
of  a  grain  once  in  eight  hours.  On 
the  21st  the  belladonna  was  discon- 
tinuedy  all  symptoms  of  the  disease 
having  subsided  the  day  following  the 
first  exhibition  of  that  medicine. 

Case  XL— Sarah  B.,  set.  25,  was 
admitted  a  patient  at  the  Western  Dis- 
pensary, under  my  care,  on  May  13th. 
She  was  married,  and  regularly  men- 
struated. She  had  been  suffering  every 
day  during  the  preceding  month  with 
hysterical  globus  and  convulsions.  I 
prescribed  a  pill,  containing  half  a 
grain  of  extract  of  belladonna,  three 
times  a  day.  On  the  20th,  finding  she 
had  had  no  return  of  the  disease,  I 
ordered  the  medicine  to  be  omitted. 

Case  XIL— Sus.  C,  eet.  14,  was  on 
May  18  admitted  a  patient  at  the 
Western  Dispensary.    This  was  a  com- 

Elicated  case  of  cerebral  and  spinal 
ysteria,  with  which  she  had  been 
afflicted  daily  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  attack  began  with  hyste- 
rical coma,  which  was  succeeded  by 
convulsions,  frequently  interrupted  by 
laughing,  crying,  and  sobbing.  She 
haa  never  menstruated,  and  had  an 
ansemic '  aspect.  On  this  account,  I 
began  the  treatment  with  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  conjunction  with  half  a  grain 
of  extract  of  belladonna,  twice  a  day. 
She  had  no  return  of  convulsions  after 
the  second  dose  of  the  belladonna,  and 


the  pupils  in  a  few  days  became  fully 
dilated  from  its  use. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  finding  that  the 
hysterical  symptoms  had  subsided,  and 
that  the  attacks  were  such  as  I  have 
denominated  cerebral,  I  directed  the 
steel  and  belladonna  to  be  omitted,  and 
tivo  grains  of  digitalis  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  At  the  end  of  fourteen 
days  from  this  time  the  patient  was 
discharged  cured.  « 

Case  XIIL— Mary  H.,  set.  18,  was 
admitted  a  patient  at  the  Western  Dis- 
pensary on  May  27th.  She  had  been 
attacked  almost  every  day  during  a 
considerable  time  with  hysteria,  com- 
plicated with  epilepsy,  denoted  by 
coma,  convulsions,  and  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  interrupted  by  frequent  fits  of 
cryinff  and  sobbing.  I  presc ribed  a  pill 
containing  half  a  grain  of  extract  of 
belladonna,  to  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
the  patient  was  perfectly  free  from 
hysteria  and  epilepsy,  and  on  the  17th 
she  was  discharged  cured. 

Case  XIV.— Emma  R.,  »t.  43,  was 
admitted  a  patient  at  the  Western 
Dispensaij  on  June  21st.  She  com- 
plained of  globus  hystericus,  and  con- 
vulsive contractions  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  which  she  called  cramps.  I 
prescribed  half  a  grain  of  extract  of 
belladonna  once  in  tixrelve  hours.  On 
the  24tb,  the  hysterical  globus  and 
muscular  cramps  were  removed,  and 
on  July  19th  the  patient  was  discharged 
cured. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  ex- 

Elain  satisfactorily  the  manner  in  which 
elliidonna  acts  on  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion  proceeding 
from  the  spinal  column ;  but  I  appre* 
bend  that  it  is  by  producing  partial 
enervation,  or  diminished  supply  of 
nervous  fiuid,  and  consequent  tem- 
porary paralysis,  as  in  the  iris. 

Hysteria  proceeding  from  disordered 
ft^nction  in  the  abdominal  ganglionic 
nerves  is  frequently  produced  by  con- 
stipation, which  is  permitted  by  some 
indolent  females  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society  to  proceed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  occasion  an  enor* 
mous  accumulation  in,  and  distension 
of,  the  colon.  The  consequences  of 
this  preternatural  condition  of  the 
bowel  are,  obstruction  to  the  return  of 
venous  blood  from  the  intestines,  and 
a  general  congestion  in  the  abdominal 
viscera.    The  most  effectual  mode  of 
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removing  this  stagnant  collection  of 
fteces  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  pills 
•omposed  of  extract  of  jalap,  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  and  compound 
rhubarb-pill,  which  should  be  regularly 
repeated  every  second  day,  until  the 
contents  of  the  colon  have  been  com- 
pletely dislodged.  In  these  cases 
saline  purgatives  will  be  found  of  no 
avail,  as  they  fail  to  produce  that  con- 
traction in  the  large  intestines  which 
is  indispensable  to  insure  their  perfect 
evacuation. 

When  hysteria  is  combined  with 
pyrosis,  the  cure  of  the  former  will 
often  be  found  to  succeed  that  of  the 
latter,  which  is  most  successfully 
treated  by  trisnitrate  of  bismuth  in 
conjunction  with  a  bitter  infusion. 

A  state  of  ancemia  is  another  very 
common  cause  of  this  form  of  hysteria, 
as  well  as  of  clavus  hystericus,  and 
other  varieties  of  neuralgia  and  of 
morbid  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of 
sensation.  This  condition  of  the  blood, 
with  which  there  are  found  a  deficiency 
of  red  globules,  and  a  corresponding 
enervation  in  the  vital  organs,  is  that 
which  induces  hysteria  in  males ;  and, 
by  depriving  the  uterine  vessels  of  their 
natural  energy,  is  the  cause  of  that 
species  of  chlorosis  in  females  which  is 
curable  by  chalybeates.  Whenever 
neuralgia  is  connected  with  aniemia,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  latter  has  pre- 
ceded the  former,  and  that  the  most 
successful  treatment  will  consist  in  the 
exhibition  of  some  preparation  of  steel, 
which,  by  restoring  the  healthy  pro- 
portions of  the  elemenu  of  the  blood, 
Bas  the  effect  of  removing  that  com- 
bination of  aneemia  and  enervation 
which  is  essential  to  the  generation  of 
this  kind  of  nerve-ache.  In  some 
cases  this  simultaneous  deficiency  of 
red  globules  in  the  blood,  and  of  ner- 
vous energy  in  the  vascular  system, 
Proceeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pro- 
uce  passive  congestion  in  the  viscera 
of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  and  con- 
sequent effusion  of  serum  in  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  of  the  face  and  extremi- 
ties. 

47,  Chester  Bquure, 
Sept.  IS,  1S47. 
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The  third,  or  systemic  afferent  ves- 
sel,   t.  e.   the  vessel  which  takes  the 
blood  to  the   systemic    capillaries,  is 
an  artery — the  aorta  and  its  ramifica- 
tions,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  heart— 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  ;  and  the 
second,   or  pulmonic    afferent  vessel, 
t.  e.,  the  vessel  which  takes  the  blood 
to  the  pulmonic  arteries,    is  also  an 
artery— the  pulmonary  and  its  ramifi- 
cations, to  which  is  also  prefixed  a 
heart— the  right  auricle  and  ventricle^ 
but  the  first,  or  hepatic  afferent  vessel, 
I.  e.,  the  vessel  which  takes  the  blood 
to   the  hepatic  capillaries,   is  not  an 
artery,   but  a  vein— the   splenic  and 
portal  vein  and  its  ramifications,  and 
has*  prefixed  to  it  not  a  heart  but  a 
spleen.    Now  if  this  vein,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which    the   mesenteric    veins 
terminate— which  veins  convey  from 
the  alimentary  tube  not  merely  the 
blood  supplied  to  it  by  the   gastro- 
intestinal arteries,  but  the  food  eaten 
and  the  fluids  drank,  both  of  which 
are  imbibed,   not  by  the  lacteals,  but 
bv  the  gastro-intestinal    capillaries— 
if  this  vein  were  an  arter/,  like  the 
pulmonary  or  the  aorta,  and  had  pre- 
fixed to  it,  in  lieu  of  a  spleen,  a  heart, 
t.  e.,  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  in  the 
former  of  which  (the    auricle)    the 
mesenteric  veins  terminated,  the  he- 
patic afferent  vessels  would  be  similar 
to  the  pulmonic  and  systemic  afferent 
vessels,  and  would,  therefore,  cause  a 
similar  kind  of  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  hepatic  capillaries  to  that 
which  they  cause  through  the  pulmo- 
nic  and  systemic  capillaries,   t.  e.,  a 
constant  and  rapid  motion.    But  the 
hepatic  afferent  vessel  is  not  similar 
to,  but  different  from   the  pulmonic 
and   systemic  afferent   vessels;   from 
which  fact— and  a  most  significant  and 
important  fact  it  is— what  are  we  to 
infer?     That    the    hepatic   afferent 
vessel  causes  no  motion  at  all  of  the 
blood  through  the  hepatic  capillaries  P 
Or   that   the  motion    of  the    blood 
through   those   capillaries   is   caused 
by    the    iysiemic    afferent     vessel  ? 
Or  that  the   hepatic  afferent   vessel 
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causes    a  similar  kind  of  motion  of 
the  blood,  through  the  hepatic  capil- 
lanes,    to  that  caused  by  the  pulmo- 
nic    and    systemic    afferent    vessels 
through  the  pulmonic    and  systemic 
capillaries  ?    Certainly  not.    The  na- 
tural inference  is,  that  as  the  hepatic 
afferent   vessel    is  difierent  from  the 
pulmonic  and  systemic  afferent  ves- 
sels, it  causes  a  different  kind  of  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  hepatic 
capillaries  to  that  which  they  cause 
through  the    pulmonic  and  systemic 
capillaries ;   and,  that  as  the    latter 
motion    is    conttant  and    rapidf    the 
former  is  intermittent  and  $low.    Now 
if  this   hepatic    afferent  vessel,    con- 
sisting of  a  spleen  and  vein,  be  (and 
I  think  it  quite  evident  that  it  is)  as 
perfectly  adapted  for  effecting  an  in- 
termittent   and    slow  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  hepatic  capillaries, 
as  the  pulmonic  afferent  vessel,  con- 
sisting of  a  heart  and  artery,  is  for 
effecting  a  constant  and  rapid  motion 
of  the  blood  through    the  pulmonic 
capillaries,  or  as  the  systemic  afferent 
vessel,  consisting  of   a  heart  and  ar- 
tery, is  for  effecting  a  constant  and 
rapid  motion  of  the  blood  through  the 
systemic  capillaries— what  sort  of  a  doc- 
trjpfte  of  circulation  is  that  which  wehave 
I  been  worshipping    for  the  last  two 
centuries  —  which  teaches    that    the 
heart  is  the  only  organ  subservient  to 
the  motion  of   the  blood — which  re- 
cognizes only  two  vascular  systems— 
a  lesser  or  pulmonic,  and  a  greater  or 
systemic— and     which    explains    the 
function  of  the  second  or  pulmonic, 
and  of  the  third  or  systemic  afferent 
vessel,    but  not   that    of  the  first  or 
hepatic  P 

Long  CIswion,  Leicegtershire, 
Sept.  17,  1847. 

ON  THB  OCCURRENCE  OF  A 

TRIPLE  CENTRAL  INCISOR  TOOTH. 

By  J.  Chittt  CLKifiiov, 

DentJBt  to  the  Westminiter  Hospital. 

I  WAS  recently  applied  to  by  the 
friends  of  a  little  boy,  ten  years  of  age, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  "a 
double  tooth  growing  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth."  Upon  examination,  I 
found,  as  I  expected,  this  description 
to  be  incorrect.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
permanent  central  incisor,  occupying 


its  usual  position  in  the  dental  arch, 
but  ofa  very  peculiar  form. 

The  bodv  of  the  tooth,  which  has 
protruded  through  the  gum  to  its  usual 
extent,  consists  of  three  irregular  tri- 
angular portions  closely  united;  the 
cutting  edges  describing  a  figure  which 
resembles  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
Egyj^tian  letter  Y- 

It  is  quite  sound  and  healthy-looking, 
of  a  good  colour,  with  the  enamel 
perfect,  and  continuous  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  tooth.  When  the 
mouth  is  closed  the  antagonist  tooth 
bites  upon  the  stem  or  shoulder,  where 
it  has  already  worn  a  slight  groove ; 
indeed,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  both 
teeth  must  eventually  suffer  from  the 
friction  to  which  they  are  so  con- 
stantly exposed.  The  remaining  teeth, 
deciduous  and  permanent,  present  no 
peculiar  feature,  either  in  their  form 
or  arrangement. 

Supernumerary  teeth,  of  strange  and 
fentastic  shapes,  and  molar  teeth  with 
an  additional  number  of  tubercles  and 
fangs,  are  occasionally  met  with,  but 
I  have  never  previously  seen  nor 
heard  of  an  incisor  tooth  at  all  re- 
sembling the  one  I  have  now  de- 
scribed. 


1.  The  tboth  in  situ — three-fourths  the 

actual  gSze. 
2.'  The  tooth  isolated  aud  enlarged,  to  show 

the  form  more  distinctly. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
add,  that,  as  the  front  view  of  the  tooth 
causes  but  a  trifling  disfigurement, 
I  enjoined  the  necessity  of  allowing  it 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  its  present 
position. 
Conduit  Street,  September  1847. 
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OBSERVATIONS     ON     STRANGU- 
LATED   HERNU. 
By  James  Allbn,  M.R.C.S. 

Should  the  following  general  remarks 
on  hernia  be  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, you  would  oblige  by  giving 
them  a  place  in  your  journal.  The 
yiews  here  taken  are  in  some  respects 
new,  yet  I  should  not  consider  them 
worthy  of  publication  did  they  not 
involve  a  practice  I  have  found  suc^ 
cessful. 

On  the  subject  of  hernia  so  much 
has  been  said  and  written,  that  I 
•hould  not  presume  to  question  long- 
received  opinions,  or  hazard  solutions 
of  some  of  the  phenomena  which  are  in 
opposition  to  commonly-received  ez- 
pumations;  but  apparent  truths,  proved 
oy  experiment,  seem  to  justify  the 
course  I  have  adopted;  and  I  hope 
that  some  individual  may  test  the 
piactice,  and  examine  the  data  on 
which  it  is  recommended. 

The  points  to  which  I  am  anxious 
more  particularly  to  direct  attention 
and  to  invite  examination  are,  the 
circumstances  causing  strangulation, 
and  the  laws  on  which  incarceration 
depends,  with  the  punciples  on  which 
remedies  succeed  ;  for  I  conceive  these 
have  not  generally  been  duly  appre- 
hended, otherwise  we  should  not  find 
efforts  so  constantly  made  without 
reference  to  the  particular  pathological 
conditions  on  which  strangulation 
depends.  Few  writers,  and  these  very 
bnefly,  allude  to  the  changes  which 
induce  and  constitute  incarceration. 
True,  Teale  says — "Tumefaction  of 
the  protruded  parts,  rendering  them 
too  large  to  repass  the  opening  by 
which  they  descended,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  strangulation."  Yet  we  have 
not  the  investigation  how  this  enlarge- 
ment is  effected,  or  what  are  the 
changes  when  the  volume  diminishes ; 
and  until  we  have  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  various  transitions,  we  shall 
notmrrive  at  the  best  mode  of  practice. 
To  attempt  some  solution  is  my  present 
object,  as  well  as  to  show  in  what 
consists  an  improved  practice. 

It  is  evident  that  the  intemipdon  to 
the  circulation  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac,  most, 
according  to  the  degree  of  stricture, 
destroy  the  equilibrium  between  the 


arteries  and  the  veins,  and  cause  ac- 
cumulation in  the  protruded  ^ar^ 
either  on  the  arterial  or  venous  side, 
the  intermediate  capillaries,  or  sur- 
rounding  cellular  tissues,  or  all ;  but, 
judging  from  analogy,  the  accumulaticHi 
is  most  probably  on  the  venous  side. 
The  secondary  effects  of  this  pressure 
are,  we  know,  sympathetic  aeran^e- 
ment,  pain,  heat,  andinflamation,  with 
its  sequences. 

Now  the  treatment  should  be  founded 
on  judicious  discrimination  as  to  what 
may  be  ascribed  to  each  of  these 
conditions,  and  the  remedies  applied 
accordingly :  hence,  to  confound  what 
relieves  impeded  circulation  with  what 
lessens  inflammation,  is  to  commit  an 
error  that  would  mystify  the  case,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  uncommon  :  again, 
to  confound  what  reduces  the  tumefac- 
tion with  dilatation  of  the  constricted 
part,  is  sure  to  be  productive  of  wroQ^ 
conclusions;  and  hence  I  think  that 
most  of  the  remedies  said  to  be  va- 
luable are  recommended  on  a  wronjg 
theory,  while  the  practice  is  occasional 
ly  successful.  This  I  conceive  the  great 
mistake;  for,  on  consulting  our  beat 
authorities,  we  hear  of  bleemng;  warm 
baths,  tobacco,  &c.  as  producing*  »*•- 
laxaiioH^  and  thus  answering  the  de- 
sired end. 

Now  I  am  at  issue  with  this  conclo- 
sion,  and  give  as  my  reason,  that  the 
strictured  part  cannot  be  relaxed  by 
such  means.  Lawrence  says — ''the 
exit  of  ruptures  from  the  abdomen  is 
by  an  openins  which  is  in  most  cases 
tendinous,  and  therefore  unyielding." 
Teale  remarks — *'That  the  strictures 
immediately  surrounding  the  seac  of 
constriction  perform,  in  most  instances, 
a  merelv  passive  part,  in  consequence 
oftheirbein^  inelastic,  noncontractile, 
and,  I  might  add,  inextensible." 
Therefore  I  conclude  these  remedies 
do  not  act  by  relaxation  of  the  ring; 
It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  mus- 
cular textures  are  so  influenced  by 
such  means,  but  it  is  with  me  questioa- 
able  whether  they  form  any  material 
obstacles  to  the  return  of  hernia. 
Many  place  their  patients  in  such  a 
position  for  the  taxis  as  that  the 
muscles  nuiy  be  relaxed  ;  and  it  is  a 
faet  that  some  have  failed  with  re. 
laxation  while  they  have  succeeded 
with  tension;  hence  M.  Idsfranc  re« 
commends .  teasicm  that  the  ring  may 
be  stretched. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  eircam- 
stances  of  these  conditions  are  not 
leconcileable  with  the  notion  of  re- 
laxation, and  I  contend  that  the  so- 
lution does  not  depend  on  such  a 
condition,  but  is  clearly  owing  to 
some  process  whereby  not  the  ring 
is  enlarged  or  relaxed,  but  the  tume* 
faction  is  lessened,  and  then  enabled 
to  be  returned. 

Kow,  for  example,  let  ns  examine 
the  remedy  which,  by  common  consent, 
is  considered  the  most  potent— to. 
bacco :  this  palpably  soon  reduces  the 
heart's  action,  and,  necessarily,  less 
Mood  is  sent  to  the  capillaries ;  besides, 
like  all  such  medicines,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  great  congestion  on  the 
right  side  of  the  heart;  the  venous 
side  of  the  incarcerated  hernia  becomes 
emptied,  failing  to  be  again  supplied 
by  the  arteries,  Uie  equilibrium  is 
partially  restored,  the  tumefinction 
lessens^  and  the  hernia  is  returned. 
Again,  the  warm  bath ;  the  first  ten- 
dency of  this  is  to  excite  the  capiliaries 
in  the  tumor,  and  thus  partially  to  re- 
store the  disturbed  equilibrium ;  and, 
when  continued,  it  diminishes  the  ac- 
tioa  of  the  heart  and  produces  faint- 
ness,  whereby  the  venous  congestion 
in  the  tumor  is  relieved,  less  is  con- 
Tvyedby  the  arteries,  and  dimtnation 
of  the  volnme  of  the  constricted  viscera 
is  the  consequence,  so  that  return  is 
often  easy. 

Even  the  taxis  itself  is  not  successful 
on  the  absurd  notion  of  some,  that  by 
long  and  steady  pressure  you  fatigue 
and  overcome  muscular  contraction, 
but  evidently  by  resisting  increased 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  protruded  por- 
tion, and  partially  emptying  the  over- 
loaded vessels,  again  reducing  the  size 
of  the  tumor  by  which  return  is  effected. 

Therefore,  what  appears  to  me  as 
indicated  by  snch  a  view  of  the  subject, 
without  entering  into  all  the  modifying 
eircttmstances,  is,  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  tend  to  equalize  the  circu- 
lation, contract  the  vessels,  and  thus 
lessen  the  tumefaction,  besides  mode- 
zating  other  aggravating  conditions,  as 
inflammation,  £c.,  and  so  apphr  your 
means  to  specific  objects,  ^rore  the 
taxis  is  much  tried,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  correct  the  faulty  circu- 
lation ;  and  if  inflammation  be  present, 
it  ^ould  be  subdued  before  much 
force  is  employed  to  lessen  the  tumor 
and  overcome  the  resistance. 


While  I  would  acknowledge  that 
much  has  been  done,  I  still  consider 
that  no  practice  can  ever  be  so  success- 
ful as  when  founded  on  a  correct 
theory.  Now,  in  addition  to  what  has 
proved  beneficial,  I  would  n*speetfull3r 
sogeest  a  plan  which  I  deem  highly- 
useful,  though  new,  as  in  the  worst 
cases,  I  have  seen  it  succeed  :  it  is 
this^when  the  strangulation  is  snch 
as  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  patient 
and  a  moderate  attempt  by  the  taxis, 
cautiously  to  apply  to  the  partfomdhta- 
tions,  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, and  the  degree  of  he«t  tobeprogres* 
siveiy increased  as  high  as  the  patient  can 
tolerate ;  then  the  heat  to  be  gradnally 
reduced  until  the  applications  are  quite 
cold,  which  should  be  persevered  in  for 
half  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour.  If  the 
hernial  tumor  is  not  sufficiently  reduced 
in  volume  to  be  easily  returned,  the 
parts  must  be  submitted  to  the  same 
gradual  exaltation  and  depression  of 
temperature,  the  transitions  from  one 
extreme  to  another  being  so  progres- 
sive that  the  patient  is  hardly  sensible 
of  each  immediate  alteration  :  the  time 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other  should 
not  be  less  than  an  hour. 

That  this  plan  does  produce  an  asto- 
nishing reduction  in  the  volume  of  the 
hernia  when  all  others  have  failed,  is 
a  fact  I  am  certain  of,  but  of  my  theory 
on  which  the  benefits  depend  1  am  not 
so  confident,  though  I  shall  hazard  one. 
in  hopes  some  practitioner  may  rectify 
what  IS  erroneous. 

In  considering  the  circulation  of  the 
capillaries  generally,  I  perfectly  agree 
with  those  physiologists  who  maintain 
that  the  circulation  is  not  governed  by 
the  heart  alone,  and  that  those  minute 
vessels,  in  particular,  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  local  forces,  as  well  as 
being  made  to  contract  and  dilate 
under  the  power  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem;* hence,  alterations  often  take 
place  in  their  condition  without  cor- 
responding action  of  the  heart. 

By  th6  plan  just  advised,  I  imagine 
that  the  mdual  increase  of  temperature 
excites  the  circulation  of  the  capillaries 
of  the  protruded  viscera  without  in- 
creasing  that  of  the  heart,  and  the 
congestion  on  the  venous  side  is  in 
some  measure  relieved,  and  thus  the 
equilibrium  is  partially  restored^  Again, 


*  SeeCupeiiterliFliyiifdofy,  pM«fn«»ksiW» 
000,  602. 
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the  gradual  diminution  of  temperature 
contracts  the  volume  both  of  arteries 
and  veins ;  thus  preserving  the  equi- 
librium, the  repetition  of  the  process 
corrects  any  irregularity,  while  it  pre- 
serves the  equality  of  the  circulation 
until  the  normal  condition  is  restored : 
then  the  hernia  is  easil  v  reduced  by  a 
power  exerted  externally,  which  can 
always  overcome  that  which  from 
within  caused  the  displacement,  when 
the  -dimensions  are  the  same. 

Now,  while  I  advise  this  plan  of 
gradual  increase  and  diminution  of 
temperature  by  wet  applications,  I 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to 
disregard  other  accredited  appliances ; 
for  r  deem  the  warm  bath,  oleeding, 
or  tobacco,  may  be  used  advantageously, 
yet  only  on  the  great  principle  that 
they  act  by  relieving  the  oppressed 
circulation,  and  that  they  should  be 
adopted  for  this  specific  object,  and 
not  on  the  erroneous  notion  of  mere 
relaxation. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
remark,  that  I  have  long  been  convinced, 
from  observations  and  practice,  that 
many  members  of  the  profession,  in 
the  employment  of  hot  and  cold  appli- 
cations, lose  sight  of  some  of  the  most 
important  laws  of  the  animal  economy, 
f  he  treatment  of  erysipelas  forms  a 
common  example.  I  have  seen  to  a  hot 
inflamed  scalp  cold  applications  sud- 
denly and  continuously  applied,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  patient;  where,  if 
there  has  not  been  rapid  convulsion, 
thete  was  violent  reaction  set  up,  be- 
sides the  shock  ^iven  to  parts  already 
impaired  in  vitahty:  such  practice  is 
barbarous,  and  in  defiance  of  all  phy- 
siological and  natural  laws,  be  it  sanc- 
tioned by  whom  it  may.  If  diminution 
of  the  temperature  of  the  affected  part 
be  the  object,  let  the  application  be 
but  very  little  below  that  degree,  and 
very  gradually  diminished,  imitating 
the  process  by  which  nature  lowers 
such  inflamed  and  heated  surfaces; 
then,  by  imperceptible  transitions,  (a^ 
to  the  feelings  of  the  patient)  you  may 
relieve  the  excitement  of  the  part,  and 
then  your  cold  applications  will  be 
valuable ;  but,  disregarding  the  shock 
otherwise  produced,  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  sudden  abstraction  of  caloric 
on  the  structure  concerned,  you  will 
as  certainly  kill  your  patient  as  heat 
would  destroy  a  frost-bitten  part. 
Should  any  be  sceptical  of  (be  ad- 


vantages of  this  alternation  (fpradation) 
of  warm  and  then  cold  apphcations  to 
strangulated  hernial  protrusions,  I 
would  recommend  an  experiment  on 
some  case  of  erysipelas  in  the  ex- 
tremities, a  disease  of  common  occur- 
rence—with this  caution,  that  t^e  cold 
application  be  somewhat  longer  in 
duration  than  the  warm,  but  neither 
to  the  extent  to  give  pain ;  and  he  will 
find  that,  in  thus  scientifically  blowing 
hot  and  cold,  he  will  obtain  advantages 
his  philosophy  never  dreamt  of. 
York,  Sept.  ISth,  1847. 


CASS  OP  POISONING  FROM  «WALL0WTNO 
PBRCUSSION  CAPS.  BT  T.  W.  FOSTER, 
M.D.  OF  KSBNB,  JBS8AMIN  COHNTT,  KT. 

Not  long  nooe,  I  was  called  la  great  haste 
to  attend  an  infant,  »t.  U  months.  Upon 
entering  the  room,  I  was  informed  by  the 
parents  that  they  had  observed  their  child, 
abont  two  hoars  pre?ioni  to  my  visit, 
playing  with  a  box  of  percussion  caps,  and 
they  supposed  she  had  swallowed  some  of 
them,  as  signs  of  acute  suffering  were  exhi- 
bited soon  after. 

The  little  patient  appeared  to  be  sibkinfc 
very  fast.  The  eyes  had  a  hollow,  glased 
appearance ;  there  was  great  heat  in  the 
epigastric  region,  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  there  had  been  eight  or  nine  dis- 
diarges  from  the  bowels  in  an  hour,  and  her 
general  aspect  denoted  approaching  collapse. 
Before  my  arrival  free  emesis  had  been  pro- 
duced by  some  domestic  remedy,  yet  I  con- 
tinued the  vomiting  by  administering  ipecac 
and  large  draughts  of  warm  water,  (of  which 
the  patient  greedily  drank,)  with  the  hope 
of  discharging  at  least  a  portion  of  the  of- 
fending  matters.  The  discharges  became  so 
debilitating,  however,  that  I  threw  up  an 
injection  of  eight  drops  of  laudanum,  sus- 
pended in  starch  mucilage,  and  immediately 
afterward  gave  a  large  dose  of  calcined 
magnesia.  An  alkaline  purgatiTe  was  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any 
acid  which  might  be  found  in  the  stomal^ 
or  intestines,  and  thus  prevent  any  chemical 
change  in  the  copper.  In  the  course  of  aa 
hour  the  child  became  perfectly  composed, 
and  fell  into  a  pleasant  slumber,  though  it 
had  previously  suffered  excruciating  pain, 
attended  with  spasms.  Dr.  Spilman,  the 
family-physician,  now  took  charge  of  the 
case,  and  applied  counter-irritation  to  the 
abdomen.  On  the  next  day  four  caps  were 
discovered  in  the  fnoal  matter,  which  were 
found  to  be  devoid  of  thdr  fulminating 
powder.  The  child  is  now  enjoying  very 
good  health.-^PMladelphiaMed.  Bxaminer. 
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FRIDAY,  OCT.  8,  1847. 

Wb  elsewhere*  record  the  death  of  Dr. 
J.  O.  Curran,  of  Dubliiii  who,  like 
many  other  members  of  the  profession, 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  malignant 
fever  which  is  now  committing  its 
tavages  in  the  sister  island.  There  is 
one  fact  which  especially  calls  for 
notice  in  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
physician.  His  life  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  rigorous  performance  of  what 
he  regarded  as  a  public  and  a  Chris- 
tian duty.  He  waspne  of  the  first  to 
protest  against  the  disgp'aceful  scale  of 
fever- wages  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  name  of  a  remunera- 
tion for  medical  attendance  on  Fever 
Hospitals  If  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  shows  that  he  was  not  influ- 
enced by  mercenary  motives;  for  we 
are  informed,  that,  *'  while  he  spumed 
the  degrading  offer,  he  daily  toiled, 
without  fee  or  reward,  in  the  haunts 
of  misery  and  distress,  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing, and  to  succour  the  fever-stricken 
poor :"  and  in  his  generous  efforts  to 
rescue  others,  he  has  at  length,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven,  fallen  a  sacri* 
fice  to  the  pestilence.  That  any  man 
should  be  found  who  could  thus  give 
up  his  time,  and  exercise  gratuitously 
his  professional  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  cases  in  which  his  life  was  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  greatest  danger, 
IB  a  fact  which  must  surely  satisfy 
the  Government  that  they  have  taken 
a  false  step  in  this  matter.  It  is  not 
often  that  so  great  a  sacrifice  is  made, 
or  that  the  honour   of  the  medical 


♦  PftgreMl. 

t  Onr  readen  will  find  some  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  our  numbers  for  July  2d,  p.  27:  and 
July  30th,  p.  20i. 


profession  is  so  sternly  considered,  a8 
it  has  been  in  this  instance.  Unfortu- 
nately, many,  from  sheer  necessity, 
have  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
paltry  stipend,  which  it  would  be  aa ' 
abuse  of  language  to  call  remunera' 
Hon.*  If  medical  men  consulted  their 
own  interests  with  the  same  scrupulous 
regard  as  members  of  the  law,  they 
would  simply  decline  to  act  in  any 
public  capacity  unless  they  received  a 
proper  remuneration  for  their  services : 
or,  if  they  gave  their  time,  they  would 
consider  themselves  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  undertake  any  service  which 
exposed  their  lives  to  danger.  On 
this  ground,  we  trust  that,  should 
any  near  relative  be  left  to  suffer  from 
this  noble  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Curran  and  other  members  of  the 
profession,  who,  like  him,  have  been 
cut  off  by  this  terrible  pestilence,  our 
Government  will  at  least  have  the 
liberality  so  to  provide  for  their  pecu- 
niary interests,  that  their  sorrow  may 


*  Remuneration  is  considered  to  be  a  higher 
species  of  compensation.  It  is  a  matter  of  eqttitw 
dependent  upon  a  principle  of  honour  in  those 
who  make  it  I  A  mechanic  is  barely  compen- 
sated  by  ziying  him  five  shilliogs  a  day  for  his 
bodily  labour.  A  medical  officer  of  an  Irish 
Fever  dispensary  is  said  to  be  remunerated  by 
the  payment  of  a  like  amount  of  wares,  althoue n 
the  services,  mental  and  bodily,  are  of  a  much 
more  arduous  kind,  and  involve  an  enormous 
risk  of  life  I  We  should  be  glad  to  know  wher« 
is  "  the  equity"  of  such  a  proceeding,  or  the 
"principle  of  honour"  by  which  it  is  regulated  I 

Since  our  former  remarks  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  seen  it  somewhere  argued  that  Irish  medical 

Ersctitioners  should  be  contented  with  brick- 
tyers*  wages,  because  English  Poor-law  medical 
officers  have  a  laiger  amount  of  work,  and  are 
not  so  well  paid !  This  is  strange  logic  I  We  have 
never  yet  met  with  a  man  who  was  bold  enough 
to  say  that  the  salary  awarded  to  the  mediul 
ofilcer  of  an  English  FOor-Uw  Union  was  either 
a  just,  proper,  or  sufiicient  remuneration  for  the 
medical  services  rendered.  Therefore,  instead 
of  this  being  an  ai^^ment  to  silence  Irish  practi- 
tioners, it  works  the  other  way:  since  it  shows 
that  the  tyrannous  exactions  of  Government  are 
more  widely  spread  through  the  empire  than  the 
Irish  remonstrance  represented,  and  that  the 
necessity  for  some  immediate  revision  of  the 
salaries  attached  to  Government  medical  ofiices, 
is  all  the  more  urgently  required!  An  Irish 
pauper,  dying  of  starvation,  can  neither  be 
consoled  nor  satisfied  by  being  told  that  English 
paupers  occasionally  die  from  the  same  cause  in 
the  streeto  of  the  great  metropolis  t  Nor  does 
the  flict  of  an  English  practitioner  being  badly 
paid,  prove  that  an  Irish  practitioner  is  auffi- 
ciently  remunerated  I 
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not  be  heightened  by  the  prospect  of 
impending  destitution.  This  ai^;>eal| 
which  we  make  in  behalf  of  all, 
whether  Irish  or  English,  who  haye 
•fallen  yictims  to  the  performance 
of  responsible  public  duties,  cannot 
anrely  be  disregarded  even  by  those 
who  act  on  the  iron  mles  of  political 
economy.  If  the  granting  of  pensions 
to  the  widows  and  children  of  men 
who  fall  in  battle  be  equitable,  it 
appears  to  ns  that  it  is  even  more 
urgently  demanded  when,  without  re- 
muneration, or  prospect  of  promotion, 
a  medical  practitioner  sacrifices  his 
own  life,  either  to  prevent  the  spread* 
ing  of  a  pestilence,  or  to  mitigate  its 
horrors. 

The  fate  of  Dr.  Curran  and  of  nu- 
merous other  Irish  practitioners,  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  too  long  delayed 
to  notice  an  interesting  paper  by  Drs. 
Cusack  and  Stokes,  which  appeared  in 
the  August  number   of  the   Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal,  <'  On  tJU  MorttUity 
^f  Medical  Practitioners  from  Fever 
in  Ireland^    A  few  extracts  from  this 
paper  will  place  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light  before  our  readers,  and  show  that 
the  Government  cannot  escape  from  one 
of  two  modes  of  proceeding: — 1.  To 
adopt  a  more  liberal  scale  of  remune- 
ntion  for  medical  attendance  on  Fever- 
hospitals  and  Dispensaries,— including 
flome  provision  for  the   widows  and 
children  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  public  service ;  or  2d,  to 
leave  matters  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  uncharitable  in- 
ference  that  the  State  has  a  right  to  be 
served  by  medical  officers  upon  its  own 
terms,    and   that    these    officers    are 
morally  bound  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
and  leave  their   wives   and  families 
dependent  on  the  casual  charity  of  the 
public  I  Is  the  latter  course  that  which 
should  be  taken  by  the  Ministers  of  a 
nation,  the  laws  of  which  profess  to 
deal  out  justice  to  all  sections  of  the 


community  ?  Men  with  the  slightest 
spark  of  charitable  feeling,  and  who 
are  open  to  conviction  by  reason,  most 
perceive  that  such  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  medical  profession,  is  wholly 
indefensible.  Whether  we  regard  it 
in  a  religious,  moral,  or  equitable 
view,  it  will  not  bear  the  least  exami- 
nation ;  and  were  the  members  of  the 
profession  actuated  by  the  same  parsi- 
monious feelings  as  those  which  now 
appear  to  influence  the  conduct  of  Go« 
vemment,  it  is  probable  that  the  fever 
would  take  its  course  unchecked, 
and  decimate  the  population  of  these 
islands! 

Drs.  Cusack  and  Stokes  first  direct 
attention  to  the  general  prevalence  of 
fever  in  Ireland. 

"  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  or  combination  of 
causes,  it  may  arise,  Ireland  has, 
from  an  early  period,  been  far  more 
productive  of  continued  fever  than 
England  or  Scotland.  Epidemics,  af- 
fecting great  numbers  of  persons, 
have  succeeded  one  another  at  short 
intervals  of  time ;  and  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  towns  are  free  from  fever, 
while  the  minor  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  occur  continually  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  this  way  Ireland  may  be 
said  to  be  never  free  from  fever, 
which,  though  necessarily  not  arising 
from  contagion,  is  propagated  by  it  in 
the  most  decided  manner. 

The  extent  to  which  fever  exists  in 
Ireland,  and  its  influence  on  the  mor- 
tality, has  been  strikingly  shown  by 
the  returns  of  the  late  census.  Mr. 
Wilde  has  given  a  table  of  the  mor- 
tality from  fever,  and  the  general  mor- 
tality of  the  province  of  Leinster  for 
ten  years,    ending  in  June,    1841— a 

rod,  be  it  observed,  not  characterised 
any  remarkable  epidemic  of  fever. 
From  this  it  appears  that,  while  the 
total  mortality  was  317,802,  that  from 
fever  was  not  less  than  29,821,  amount- 
ing, as  Dr.  Graves  observes,  *  to  a 
fraction  less  than  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  mortality ;  whereas^  in  London, 
the  fever-deaths  do  noc  amount  to  more 
than  one- fiftieth  of  the  total  deaths. 
This  difierence  becomes  more  striking 
from  considering  that  deaths  in  Dub- 
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Hn  from  fever  are  actually  doable  the 
deaths  from  the  same  cause  in  Lon- 
don. The  last  census  made  the  popi>- 
lation  in  London  amount,  I  believe, 
to  one  million  and  a  half,  while  that 
of  Dublin  is  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  thousand.'* 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the 
question  of  contagion  at  any  length ; 
for  our  purposes  it  is  sufficient  simply 
to  state  that  we  believe  the  disease  to 
originate  in  combinations  of  causes, 
tibe  exact  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained.  When  produced, 
however,  whether  in  isolated  examples 
or  in  epidemics,  it  is  propagated  by 
contagion,  and  that  to  a  degree  far 
more  remarkable  than  what  is  observed 
in  cholera." 

We  pass  over  the  subject  of  conta- 
gion as  a  fa«t  upon  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  raise  any  discussion,  and  we 
eome  to  the  causes  which  appear  to 
account  for  the  remarkable  mortality  of 
medical  men  in  Ireland :— these  are 
thus  enumerated : — 

"  I. — The  constant  existence  of  fever 
'  in  the  country.  IL — The  frequent  epi- 
demics of  the  disease.  IIL — Its  highly 
contagious  nature.  lY. — The  want  of 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor.  Y.— The  fatigue 
consequent  on  visiting  a  number  of 
houses  scattered  over  large  and  often 
wild  districts.  YL—The  moral  and 
physical  depression  which  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  influences  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce on  the  practitioner,  particularly 
when  he  reflects  on  his  frequent  ina- 
bility to  relieve  the  victims  of  want 
and  disease  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

"  The  mortality  of  medical  men  in 
the  cholera,  bears  no  comparison  to 
that  &om  fever.  In  Ireland  the  num- 
ber of  medical  men  who  sank  from 
cholera  was  comparatively  small,  and, 
except  at  Sligo,  there  was  no  important 
loss  of  life  among  physicians.  Yery 
few  students  or  nurses  contracted  the 
disease;  and  we  are  fully  warranted 
in  the  statement  that  the  contagion  of 
cholera,  even  in  its  earliest  outbreak, 
had  much  less  intensity  than  that  of 
typhiis,  as  it  permanently  exists  in 
treland. 

"  From  the  returns  to  our  inquiries, 
when  statistically  arranged,  we  learn 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  p.  46. 


that,  during  the  twenty-five  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  returns  in  1843, 122D 
practitioners  were  in  charge  of  408 
medical  institutions,  a  number  very 
much  less  than  in  reality  exists,  or  had 
existed  during  that  period;  but  tha 
error,  if  error  there  be  in  these  as  well 
as  all  the  othernumbersin  these  re tumSy 
is  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  side  of  the 
account,  for  the  errors  have  been  those 
of  omission,  not  of  commission.  It 
must  also  be  remembered,  that  the 
entire  406  medical  institutions  from 
which  returns  were  received  have  not 
existed  for  anything  like  twenty-five 
years ;  but  this  error  is  likewise  to  be 

8 laced  to  the  same  side  of  the  account* 
f  the  1220  medical*  men  who  have 
occupied  these  situations  during  the 
period  specified,  300  have  died  prior  to 
1843,— nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
an  immense  mortality,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  ages  at  which  the 
deaths  occurred,  and  consider  the 
various  other  circumstances  attending 
this  calculation. 

"Now,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
nearest  and  most  accurate  approach  to 
a  general  average  mortalitv  in  Ireland 
is  but  one  in  fifty-two  at  all  ages ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  mortality 
among  medical  men  above  specified 
mnst  nave  been  chiefly  spreaa  over  a 
period  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years 
of  age — ^the  usual  age  of  medical  mea 
holdinj^  dispensaries,  —  it  makes  the 
mortality  among  this  class  enormous. 
These  deaths,  moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, do  not  include  those  of  the 
apothecaries,  assistants,  pupils,  depu- 
ties, or  other  constituents  of^  the  medi- 
cal stafi*  attached  to  these  institutions; 
nor  do  these  numbers  include  the  phy- 
sicians, snr^ons,  pupils,  and  apotheca- 
ries unattacned  to  public  medical  insti- 
tutions, hundreds  of  whom  mnst  have 
died  within  the  period  specified.  Of  the 
entire  deaths,  132  died  of  typhus  fever, 
or  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
seven  from  all  causes.  It  is  proper 
here  to  remark,  that  the  168  deaths 
from  other  causes,  not  typhus  fever, 
include  many  from  other  contagious 
diseases,  cholera,  scarlatina,  &c.,  also 
acquired  in  discharging  the  public 
duties  attached  to  the  institutions 
which  these  medical  officers  served. 
568  out  of  the  1220  sufiered  from 
typhus  fever,  or  forty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  whole ;  of  these  568,  twenty-eight 
had  fever  twice,  or  1  in  every  20;  and 
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nine  three  times,  or  1  in  every  63»  to 
speak  in  round  numben.  As  we 
already  remarked,  certainly  one-half 
of  the  406  medical  institutions  had  not 
been  in  existence  during  the  first 
twelve  and  a  half  years  over  which 
the  inquiry  extends ;  and  it  is  evident 
that,  by  lessening  the  periods,  the  mor- 
tality must  be  increased:  these  are, 
however,  statistical  speculations,  in 
which  we  would  rather  not  indulge. 
The  cities  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Galway,  Limerick,  &c.  (nor, 
in  fact,  any  of  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Sligo,  &c.)>  have  not  been  included  in 
these  returns,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived from  dispensary  and  fever  hos- 
pital attendants  almost  entirely  located 
in  the  rural  districts.  On  this  account, 
the  returns,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
no  reference  to  the  mortality  among 
the  infirmary  surgeons  and  the  medical 
attendants  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  which  we  know  to  be  consi£r- 
able. 

"  We  learn  from  the  Census  of  1841, 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
fever  to  the  mortality  from  all  causes 
was  I  in  every  10*59,  and  1  in  3*4  of 
the  deaths  of  the  total  clais  of  epi- 
demic diseases;  whereas  the  deaths 
from  fever  among  the  medical  profes- 
sion, as  far,  at  least,  as  these  returns 
enable  us  to  judge  (and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  tney  necessarily  omit  a 
great  number  of  deaths),  sheio  a  mor- 
talitff  of  not  less  than  1  in  2*29. 

"  We  are  able,  in  part,  to  supply  the 
omission  of  town  mortality  of  medical 
men  from  Mr.  Wilde's  special  Sanitary 
Report  on  the  city  of  Dublin,  where  we 
find  that  thirty-six  medical  practi- 
tioners died  of  fever  during  the  ten 
years  over  which  the  census  inquiry 
extended ;  and  that  the  average  age 
at  which  death  took  place  among  the 
class  ministering  to  health,  and  in- 
cluding surgeons,  physicians,  apothe- 
caries, veterinary-surgeons,  midwives, 
and  nurse- tenders,  was  from  thirty  to 
Uiirty-five  in  males,  and  fifty-five  to 
sixty  in  females ;  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  being  1 12  males  and  nineteen 
females.'' 

We  fully  agree  with  the  writers  that 
"It  is  time  these  circumstances,  for 
which  scarcely  a  parallel  can  be  found, 
should  be  known  and  duly  considered ; 
and  the  Government,  while  it,  on  the 


one  hand,  seeks  to  remove  the  causes 
of  the  spread  of  fever  in  Ireland, 
should,  on  the  other,  provide  that  the 
poor  and  destitute  man  shall  not  re- 
ceive inferior  or  insufficient  medical 
assistance;  and  reward  with  no  nig- 
gard hand,  and  encourage  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  the  exertions  of  a 
class  of  gentlemen  who,  we  fearlessly 
assert,  are  the  best  educated,  the  least 
prejudiced,  the  bravest,  and  the  most 
philanthropic,  in  thecommuity." 

iisbtctDK. 


The  Dublin  Dissector  j  or.  System  of 
Practical  Anatomy,  By  Robert 
Harriso?*,  M.D.  M.R?T.A.  P.R.C.S. 
I.  and  E.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
&c.  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations.  2  vols.  pp.  871. 
From  its  first  appearance  in  1827  until 
a  very  few  years  back,  the  Dublin  Dis- 
sector continued  to  be  the  great  ana- 
tomical authority  u{K)n  which  English, 
and,  we  believe,  Irish,  medical  students 
placed  their  faith,  —  the  companion 
e^uall^  of  the  lecture- theatre  and  the 
dissecting-room,  and,  not  unfreouently 
— when  occupying  its  wonted  place  of 
honour  beneath  the  owner's  left  arm, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  central  organ 
of  his  circulation — an  indication  at  once 
of  his  tastes  and  of  his  profession, — a 
truly  creditable  badge,  but  one  the 
presence  of  which  we  are  com  pelled  to 
admit  was  often  but  too  readilv  cog- 
nisable  to  another  sense  than  that  of 
si^ht.  Latterly,  however,  our  old 
friend  has  been  compelled  to  give 
place  to  certain  elegan^lookinff  ma- 
nuals, highly  illustrated  with  elaborate 
views  of  cross. cuts  and  longitudinal 
sections  never  dreamed  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  straightforward  anatomists 
of  bygone  times,  but  extremely  neces- 
sary to  be  understood  nevertheless, — 
works  so  elegant  in  their  exterior 
and  interior  aspect,  as  to  demand  a 
hitherto  uncalled-for  inspection  of  the 
digital  organs  previously  to  their  applica* 
tion  to  the  hot-  pressed  pages :  in  fact,  the 
Dublin  has  been  for  some  time  past 
entirely  driven  out  of  the  field  by  its 
handsome  rivals.     This  defeat,  how- 
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crer,  does  not  by  any  means  appear  to 
be  piermanent :  a  strong,  and  we  trust 
successful^  eflbrt  has  been  made  to 
revive  its  popularity.  Its  author  and 
publishers  nave  united  to  render  it  at 
once  as  useful  and  as  ornamental  as 
the  best  and  smartest  of  its  contempo- 
jraries.  By  a  process  of  fissiparous 
lereneration,  toe  single  volume  has 
enlarged,  and  become  oivided  into  two ; 
neat  diagrams  have  been  copiously  in- 
troduced) and  the  author  oas  added 
very  lai^ly  to  the  contents,  es- 
pecially ra  the  department  of  struc- 
tural anatomy.  We  think  that  in  this 
latter  respect  "the  Dublin"  is  not 
altogether  so  strong  as  in  those,  its 
larger  portions,  which  are  devoted  to 
general  anatomy.  Several  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  minute  structure  of 
organs  are  either  insuflScient  or  erro- 
neous: take,  for  instance,  the  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  tunics  of 
veins,  at  p.  4^,  where  the  "middle  or 
fibrous  coat"  is  said  to  "want  the 
external  elastic  lamina,  but  possesses 
the  two  other  layers  of  ors^anic  con- 
tractile fibres,  the  external  circular,  the 
internal  longitudinal."  Did  the  au- 
thor  ever  see  or  dissect  the  internal 
layer  of  longitudinal  fibres  in  the 
inferior  cava,  or  in  the  branches  of  the 
portal  or  pulmonary  veins  ?  Most  as- 
suredly not.  No  such  arrangement 
exists  in  any  of  these  vessels.  Mr. 
Harrison's  description  is  now  known 
to  apply  only  to  the  external  veins : 
the  infernal  veins  of  the  trunk  have  an 
altc^ether  diflTerent  structure. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  new 
edition  of  the  Dublin  Dissector  pro- 
mises to  regain  the  character  which  its 
predecessor  formerly  possessed,  of  "  the 
student's  friend."  It  is  an  elegant  and 
valuable  work.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  its  increase  in  size  has  added 
^atly  to  its  price ;  but  its  division 
into  two  volumes  has,  we  think,  not  by 
any  means  enhanced  its  convenience  as 
a  manual:  such  a  division  may  probably 
lead  occasionally  to  awkward  dilemmas, 
such  as  that  of  the  student  being 
stayed  in  his  researches,  upon  arriving 
at  the  end  of  volume  the  nrst,  until  he 
can  discover  the  whereabout  of  volume 
the  second,  which  some  careless  or 
secretive  friend  has  made  to  occupy  an 
abnormal  position  either  in  the  right 
pleura  or  in  the  fossa  lumbalis  of  the 
subject  under  examination. 


OntkeMechMismo/RgtfnraHon.    By 

Francis  Sibson,  Esq.  From  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  IV, 
for  1847. 

VlR.  Sibson  observes  that,  six  or  seven 
years  since,  while  examining  the  chest 
m  persons  subject  to  dyspnoea,  he  was 
struck  by  observing  that  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  the  serratus  magnus  muscles, 
acted  during  forcible  expiration.  On 
further  inquiry,  he  found  that  neither 
of  them  acted  during  inspiration.  He 
also  ascertained  that,  on  inspiration^ 
the  scaleni  acted  during  the  whole 
time;  that  the  superior  ribs  came 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  the  inferior 
moved  fkrther  apart,  and  that  the  in- 
tercostal muscles  between  the  six  su- 
perior costal  cartilages,  as  well  as  the 
external  intercostal  muscles  between 
the  superior  ribs,  were  in  action. 
The  author  communicated  these  ob- 
servations to  Professor  Bell,  and  was 
advised  to  examine  and  figure  the 
muscles  of  respiration  in  the  lower 
animals.  Thishedid«   He  continues— 

"  After  making  an  extensive  series  of  dis- 
sectioDS  and  illostrations  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  in  the  animals  that  breathe  with 
ribs,  I  exposed  the  mascles  of  respiration  in 
the  dog  and  the  ass  while  alive,  and  observed 
what  mascles  acted  on  inspiration,  and  what 
on  expiration.  I  afterwards  inflated  the 
lungs  in  the  dead  animal,  and  found  that 
the  same  muscles  that  acted  during  inspira- 
tion were  shortened  when  the  lungs  were 
distended.  This  was  important,  as  it  ren- 
dered the  repetition  of  vivisections  less  ne« 
cessary." 

An  inquiry  of  this  kind,  extended  to 
all  classes  of  animals  breathing  by 
ribs,  has  brought  the  author  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mechanical  part  of 
respiration  is  far  more  complicated 
than  it  has  generally  been  regarded, 
and  that  in  some  important  particulars, 
the  generally  received  opinions  on  the 
subject  require  to  be  essentially 
changed. 

The  body  of  the  paper  is  made  up  of 
a  very  large  number  of  anatomical 
facts  deduced  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.  The  following  extract  from 
the  concluding  summary  presents  the 
results  obtained  from  an  examination 
of  the  external  respiratory  apparatus 
of  the  mammalia  :— 

"In  the  mammalia,  the  addition  of  a 
laige  and  efficient  diaphragm— that  in  the 
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Urd  is  ffiun— modifies  tlie  fbrm  ud  ▼arlei 
tke  movenenti  of  the  ribtaad  actioDi  of  the 

Buudet  in  different  parte.  The  ribe  artiea- 
Ute  with  a  doraal  arch.  They  yary  in 
length  :  those  hinging  on  the  centre  of  the 
donal  arch  are  the  longest,  while  thoee  on 
tiie  enperior  carve  gradoally  shorten  frouf 
Deiow  upwards :  nose  on  tne  inferior  eurve 
iborten  from  abofe  downwards. 

**  By  ▼irtneof  this  arrangement,  the  iibe, 
aiiicalating  with  the  soperior  ewe,  when 
they  are  raiaedt  approach  each  other  an- 
teriorly. These  ribs  hare  each  a  cartilage, 
•iticaisting  with  tiie  stenram,  that  is,  ana- 
logons  to  the  sternal  rfl>  of  birds:  they 
comprise  the  thoracic  set 

'*  The  ribs  that  hinge  on  the  inferior  cnnre 
of  the  dorsal  arch,  when  raised,  recede  from 
each  other:  they  have  floating  cartilages, 
and  are  the  diaphragmatic  set  of  ribs. 

**  Intermediate  are  the  longest  ribs  con- 
nected with  the  dorsal  arch:  their  carti- 
lages are  usually  linked  together,  and  artica- 
late  with  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum: 
they,  when  raised,  usually  recede  slightly 
nrom  each  other.  Ail  the  nbs  reeede  from 
Moh  other  behind.  Hie  anterior  portions 
•f  the  ribs  move  forwards  and  upwards,  and 
carry  with  them  the  costal  cartilages  and 
sternum.  The  posterior  portions  of  the  ribs 
move  backwards,  push  backwards  the  Terte- 
brse,  and  deepen  the  dorsal  arch.  The 
tcaleni  invariably  act  during  the  whole  time 
cf  an  inspiration ;  and  in  man  and  the 
porpoise  they  expand  the  portion  of  lung  in 
the  neck,  assisted  in  man  by  the  pleural 
scalenus.  They  do  not  draw  the  cervical 
Tertebrs  to  either  side,  but  they  draw  them, 
dnring  inspiration,  forwards  and  downwards. 

**The  external  interoostals  between  the 
thoracic  set  of  ribs  are  throughout  inspira- 
tory; those  portions  between  their  carti- 
lages are  expiratory;  between  the  dia- 
phragmatic set  of  ribs  they  are  inspiratory 
Dehind,  expiratory  to  the  side  and  in  front; 
and  between  their  cartilages  they  are  in- 
spiratory ;  between  the  intermediate  set  of 
libs  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  slightly 
inspiratory  between  the  ribs,  and  expiratory 
In  front  between  the  cartilages. 

**  The  internal  interoostals  of  the  thoracic 
ribs  are  expiratory  behind  and  inspiratory  In 
front,  if  the  ribs  approach  there,  and  are  in- 
spiratory between  their  costal  cartilages. 
Between  the  diaphragmatic  and  intermediate 
eels  of  ribs,  and  between  their  cartilages, 
they  are  throughoot  expiratory.  Hie  leva- 
tores  costaram  draw  the  posterior  portion  of 
tiie  lower  ribs  bsckwsrds. 
.  '*  In  the  ass  and  dog,  the  upper  fasciculi  of 
the  serratus  magnus  are  expiratory,  tiie 
lower  inspiratory,  and  the  intermediate  nen- 
tral.  In  man,  the  greater  part  of  the  fasci- 
culi are  ezphratory. 
''^  In  the  ass,  tbe  lower  fibres  of  thesenmtus 


posliov  inferior  are  inspiratory,  and  Ac 
«ppercxpivatory;faitbedQg,  amU  Ibdieve^ 
in  man,  tiiey  are  thnaghout  expualory. 

"  The  following  moscles  I  have  observed 
to  be  mifiratorjft  in  addition  to  those  naaocd 
above. 

"  On  a  moderate  inspuration,  the  levator 
anguU  scapulK ;  the  serratus  posticus  supe- 
rior. 

'*  On  a  deep  or  difficult  inspiration,  the 
superior  fibres  of  the  trapesius ;  the  stemo- 
deido-mastoid;  the  stemo-hyoid  and  tke  thy- 
roid, with  the  genio-hyoid  and  digastriens ; 
the  pectoralis  minor ;  the  peetorslis  major, 
its  lower  fibres. 

"  The  following  mnsdes  I  have  observed  to 
be  espirafiny,  in  addition  to  those  nasaed 
above: — 

**  The  latissimus  dorsi  draws  down  the 
scapula  in  coughing;  the  trapezius,  its 
lower  fibres,  the  pectorsKa  major,  and  the 
rhombotdei,  (inferred)  combine  with  the 
latissimns  dorsi  and  the  serratus  magnns  to 
draw  the  scapula  forcibly  downwards  and 
forwards  on  tlie  ribs.  The  recti  and  the 
external  and  internal  oUiqne  draw  down* 
wards  the  sternum  and  ribs ;  the  exteraal 
oblique  draw  downwards  the  sternum  and 
the  ribs  ;  the  external  oblique  draw  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  ribs  forwards ;  the 
internal  oblique  their  anterior  poitions 
bsckwards. 

**  The  transversalis  and  triangularis  stend 
oombbe  together  to  form  one  nrasde,  tk§ 
conHrieiar  qf  the  eAetf  mtd  mbimmmf 
arising  ftwn  the  sternum,  xyphoid  cartilages, 
and  lines  alba,  and  mserted  into  all  the  ribs 
but  the  fiist ;  in  the  porpoise,  it  rises  into 
the  neck,  sad  is  inserted  into  all  the  ribsy 
the  saero-lumbalis,  and  the  longiasimns 
dorsi.  The  expiratory  muades  are,  com- 
binedly,  more  powerful  than  theinspiretory." 

We  are  certain  that  we  shall  not  be 
charged  with  a  wish  to  depreciate  the 
yalue  of  researches  into  questions  of 
mere  physiological  interest,  when  we 
express  a  strong  doubt  whether  the 
results  deduced  by  Mr.  Sibson  from 
the  above  investigation,  either  justified 
or  Repaid  the  means  which  he  adopted 
to  obtain  them.  •*  T  expond  the  nutM- 
eles  of  r^ipv  ation  in  the  dog  and  au 
while  alive**  was  an  announcement 
which,  we  must  confess,  led  us  to  entfr 
upon  the  perusal  of  these  pages,  with  a 
feeling  of^re^et  that  an  author  of  great 
talent  and  industry,  from  an  anxious 
desire  to  obtain  recondite  knowledge^ 
should  have  followed  the  evil  example 
of  certain  French  physiologists.  We 
hold  that  vivisection,  when  employed 
for  any  puipose  which  does  not  imme- 
diately tend  to  enlarge  our  powers  of 
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coping  with  disease  and  sufiering  in 
the  human  race,  is  a  practice  so  barba- 
rous, and  so  unworthy  of  the  en- 
Dghtened  members  of  a  humane  pro- 
fession, that  we  have  long  determined 
to  lose  no  opportunity  of  discounte- 
nancing the  system. 


yroceeOtttfj^  of  SortetiefL 

MANCHESTER  PATHOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Ai«.  5th,  1847. 

Acute  hypertrophy  of  the  ascending  aorta 

— death  by  tpasm  or  palsy  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Watts  exhibited  a  tpecimea  of  dis- 
eased aorta,  projecting  on  the  internal  aspect 
of  which,  at  a  finger's  breadth  from  the 
aortic  ▼al^es,  was  a  flat  button-shaped  ele- 
'  Tation,  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  convex  surface,  and  a  circular  base 
half  an  inch  in  width.  A  section  of  the 
tamor  showed  the  coats  of  the  Teasel  in 
a  state  of  thickening,  the  middle  coat  espe- 
cially appearing  in  a  high  degree  hypertro- 
phied.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the 
swollen  part  was  seen  to  be  composed  of 
fibres  resembling  the  normal  elastic  fibre 
«f  the  ve«el :  tlure  was  no  trace  of  exnda- 
tioii  matter,  inflammation-globules,  fat,  tu- 
bercle, malignant  formation,  or  earthy 
matter.  Scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  aortic  aperture  were  several  smaller  ele- 
Tstions  of  the  same  nature,  but  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  development.  The  heart  was  enor- 
mously enlarged,  yet  all  the  valves  were  most 
perfect.  The  pericardium  was  rough,  with 
granulations  of  recent  lymph.  The  lungs 
wer«  congested  with  blood,  and  apoplectic 
m  several  places.  All  other  organs  were 
healthy. 

The  patient,  aged  47  years,  was  first 
attacked  with  rheumatic  fever  eleven  years 
^go,  and  the  disease  recurred  repeatedly 
daring  the  next  nine  years ;  but  for  the  last 
two  years  he  h^  not  had  an  attack,  and  he 
apparently  experienced  no  further  incon- 
venience from  the  malady, — his  breathing 
and  general  .health  remaining  as  ordinary 
until  last  Christmas,  when  heart-disease  for 
the  first  time  attracted  his  attention.  One 
mw  night,  being  exposed  to  cold,  he  was 
saddenly  seised  with  pain  in  the  cardiac 
region,  and  excessive  difficulty  of  breathing. 
The  symptoms  progressed,  the  shortness  of 
breath  ever  afterwards  remained,  and  ana- 
asica  set  in.  When  he  came  under  treat- 
ascat,  March  31st,  there  was  mnnnur  at 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  over  the  cardiac 
region,  which  was  extensively  dull  on  per- 


i,  and  palpitated  strongly.  Urn 
pulse  was  strong  snd  large,  the  motion  of 
the  extreme  arteries  much  exaggerated,  and 
the  eflicient  state  of  the  valves  seemingly 
justified  a  oompantively  favourable  prog- 
nosis. The  dropsy  disappeared,  but  great 
anxiety  about  the  priecordia  persisted,  to- 
gether with  much  aching  and  lightness  of 
the  .head.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  July^ 
the  dyspnoea  suddenly  became  more  distress- 
ing, and  the  heart's  action  weak  and  irre- 
gular, accompanied  with  copious  expectora- 
tion of  blood,  and  he  gradually  sank. 

The  great  sixe  of  the  beart,  with  valves  so 
perfect,  seemingly  proves  that  the  hyper- 
trophy had  existed  long  prior  to  the  sennble 
manifestation  of  the  cardiac  symptoms  last 
Christmas,  having  probably  originated  in 
the  rheumatic  derangements  eleven  yesia 
ago  i  and  the  absence  of  all  sufferiiyg  for  so 
long  a  period  shows  that  the  enlargement 
must  have  proceeded  so  gradually  as  to  have 
allowed  the  system  to  accommodate  itself 
insensibly  to  the  excess  of  the  heart's  action. 
The  hypertrophy  thus  proceeded  until 
Christmas,  then  rheumatism  fixed  on  the 
muscular  system  of  the  heart,  and  so  deranged 
the  balance  of  the  circulation  as  to  occasioa 
dropsy.  The  heart  once  more  rallied,  till 
some  new  indiscretion  set  up  actual  pericar* 
ditis,  which  weakened  the  action  of  the 
organ  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  irra- 
mediable  obstruction  to  drculation,  and  pal* 
monary  q)oplexy. 

Whether  the  aortic  disease  should  be 
considered  as  merely  a  particular  form  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  dastic  fibre  of  the  vessel^ 
or  as  one  of  the  modes  of  development  of 
atheromatous,  cartilaginous,  or  petrous  de- 
posit. Dr.  Watta  waa  not  prepared  to  give  a 
positive  opinion ;  but  if  it  were  a  morbid 
state  about  to  pass  into  atheroma,  cartilage, 
or  atone,  then  for  ihe  development  of  suck 
matters  an  hypertrophied  fibre  must  be  sup- 
posed ultimately  to  lose  its  proper  character^ 
and  actually  undergo  the  particular  degen^ 
ratkm,  —  a  view  very  different  from  that 
generally  entertained  of  formation  of  these 
morbid  products. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
case  to  prove  that  the  aortic  disease  had  any 
direct  connection  with  the  suffering  in  tha 
cardiac  n^n ;  but,  in  another  instance,  ia 
which  Dr.  Watts  had  met  with  disease  of 
the  vascular  substance  like  this,  the  patient 
experienced  most  agonising  pain  in  tha 
praecordia,  and  ultimately  fell  down  dead  in 
a  moment  of  agony,  notwithstsnding  the 
heart  and  its  valves  were  perfect.  The  fbl* 
lowing  ara  the  particulars  of  the  case  :-* 

^cttfe  hypertrophy  of  the  aecending  aortor^ 
deathly  epaem,  orpaley,  qf  the  heart. 
James  M'Connell,  aged  35  years,  a  firesh- 

coloored  finely-grown  man,  to  all  appearance 
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constitationallj   wmnd,    who  had  raff  end 
from  a  imart  attack  of  riiemnatie  fever  two 
yean  preTioosly,  came  ander  treatment  the 
13th  December,  1845,  complaintng  of  dis- 
deasinp  palpitation  of  the  heart  of  tweWe 
months'  dnration,  pain  in  the  prccordia, 
vnd  ihortness  of  breath,  with  increased  suf- 
fering on  exertion ;  besides  alarming  seizares 
of  ortbopnoea  at  uncertain  intervals,  attended 
with  most  ezcmciatiog  pain  in  front  of  the 
chest ;  so  intolerable,  indeed,  that  he  would 
writhe  in  the  agonj,  and  press  his  breast 
forcibly  upon  the  floor.    The  pulse  was 
Small,  weak,  and  iiregular,  and  there  was 
Ho  extmordinary  impalse  of  the  heart,  or  of 
the  vessels  in  the  neck;    the  percussion 
sound  was  quite  correct,  and  both  sounds  of 
the  heart  distinct,  as  also  devoid  of  morbid 
aooompaniment  in  the  cardiac  region.    A 
loud  single-beUows  murmur  was  audible, 
apparently  close  to  the  ear,  at  a  spot  near 
the  extremity  of  the  sternum,  immediately 
above  the  ensiform  cartilage.    This  murmur 
was  unusually  circumscribed,  and  could  be 
heard  with  diminished  intensity  only  to  a 
short  distance ;    indeed,    it  was    confined 
within  such  narrow  limits,  as  to  have  been 
passed  over  unperceived  for  some  time.    As 
the  palpitation  and  prscordial  suffering  ap- 
l>eax«d  to  submit  in  no  degree  to  treatment, 
a  more  complete  examination  was  made: 
the  patient  stripped,  the  entire  chest  was 
careifyilly  auscultated,  and  the  murmur  de- 
tected at  the  point  which  he  referred  to  as 
the  centre  of  pain.    Hie  detection  of  the 
murmur  in  such  peculiar  circumstances  gave 
quite  another  character  to  the  case;   the 
prognosis  was  from  that  time  forth  most  un- 
favourable, and  a  suspicion  of  the  possible 
presence  of  aneurism  was  excited,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  any  particular  im- 
pulse at  the  part,   or  other  confirmatory 
sign.  Where  all  signs  of  heart  disease  failed, 
such  a  murmur  sufficed  to  awaken  this  sus- 
picion ;  but  the  singularity  of  the  murmur 
as  to  position,  and  other  circumstances,  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  guardedly-qualified 
diagnosis,   that  either  some  very  unusual 
condition  of  the  parts,  or  else  aneurism, 
existed.    The  patient  continued  for  a  ti^ae 
to  complain  as  described,  the  symptoms  be- 
coming even  more  and  more  severe,  till  one 
morning,  10th  February,  1846,  after  having 
fhUy  raUied  from  an  agonizing  paroxysm  of 
pain  and  orthopncea,  he  suddenly  feU  back 
in  bed  a  corpse  :  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
preserved  up  to  the  last  a  finesh  colour^  and 
&e  aspect  of  a  man  of  sound  constitution. 
"^  After  death,  the  only  discoverable  cause 
for  such  suffering,  and  the  radden  decease, 
was  a  particular  lesion  of  the  aorta  at  its 
origin,  implicating,  also,  the  orifices  of  Uie 
coronary  arteries.    The  heart  in  all  its  parts, 
proportions,  and  valves,  was  a  perfect  sped- 


men  of  the  healthy  organ,  bat  the  aorta^ 
from  the  aortic  aperture  onward  for  the 
space  of  two  inches,  was  thickened  in  its 
wh<^  circumference  by  a  continuous  irre- 
gular swelling  of  the  vascular  substance.  The 
vessel  at  the  swollen  part  was  the  eighth  of 
an  inch,  and  upwards,  in  thickness ;  on  sec- 
tion, the  disesMd  parietes  resembled  much  ia 
appearsnce  the  colon  as  thickened  by 
dysentery,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the 
vessel,  though  preserving  its  polish,  was 
uneven,  from  the  irregular  thickness  of  the 
swelled  vascular  rabstanoe.  The  months  of 
the  coronary  arteries  were  pervious,  but 
they  were  also  implicated  in  the  swoUen 
rabstanoe  of  the  aorta,  and  in  such  a  way 
the  pre-entranee  of  blood  into  them,  un- 
der particular  circumstances,  might  have 
been  impeded :  the  lesion  bore  all  the  marks 
of  an  acute  disease,  or  active  hypertrophy. 

Dr.  Watts  observed— "  The  case  shows 
that  a  certain  disease  of  the  aorta,  putting 
on  the  garb  of  aneurism  without  being 
aneurismal,  may  directly  produce  the  most 
extraordinary  derangement  of  the  action  of  a 
healthy  heart,  occasion  excruciating  and 
alarming  suffering,  where  the  heart  is  per- 
fect in  itsdf,  and  prove  fatal  by  stopping 
the  heart's  movementa,  without  rupture  or 
loss  of  blood. 

**  Hie  aortic  disesse  might  be  rapposed  to 
have  destroyed  life,  either  by  mechanically 
preventing  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  coro- 
nary arteries  of  the  fisebly-acting  heart,  thus 
quenching  its  vitality  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  or  else  by  oocssioning  spssm  or 
palsy  of  the  heart  from  its  vital  sysapatby 
with  the  raffering  aorta." 


CToctfiiponlietice. 


8P0NTANB0V8  RUPTUEB  OF  THK  UT8RU8 
PROM  TBINMB8S  OF  THB  PAEXBTES. 

Sir, — ^Your  number  for  Sept.  17,  contains  a 
Case  of  Spontaneous  Rupture  of  the  UteniSy 
from  an  American  journal,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing  is  in  some  respects  a  parallel.  It 
was  mentioned  to  me,  some  years  since,  by 
a  medical  friend  on  whose  statement  I  can 
place  the  fullest  reliance,  as  having  occurred 

in  his   private   practice.     Mrs.  waa 

taken  in  labour  I  believe  at  her  full  timh. 
Hie  Isbonr  appeared  to  be  going  on  natu- 
rally, when  raddenly  symptoms  of  great 
depression  occurred,  accompanied  with 
vomiting  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  patient  sunk  rapidly, 
dying  a  few  hours  after  the  first  accession  of 
the  dangerous  symptoms.  On  examinatioQ 
after  death,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
malformation  of  the  pelvis,  or  dispropor* 
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tionate  Bixe  of  the  child.    She  had  borne 
tererel  children ,  and  her  laboun  had  been 
natural,  though  rather  lingering.    The  canae 
of  the  mptnre  appeared  to  be,  that  one-half 
of  the  ntenu,  ai  the  foetna  tncreaaed  in  aiae, 
merely  dilated,   hot  did  not  increaae    in 
thickness  as  it  shonld  have  done,  so  that 
whilst  the  cavity  of  the  ntenxs  was  of  the 
sixe  it  ought  to  have  been  in  pregnancy,  the 
substance  of  the  walls  of  one-half  was  little 
thicker  than  brown  paper,  the  snhstanoe  of 
the  other  half  being  of  the  proper  thiek- 
ness.     It  appeared,  therefore,  when  labour 
came  on,  that  the  part  of  the  uterus  which 
was  thus  pretematurally  alienated  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  tension,  and  had  given 
way.    Nothing  was  discovered  to  account 
for  this  want  of  nutrition.    The  patient  had 
generally  enjoyed  tolerable  health-.    The  true 
nature  of  the  case,  though  auspected,  waa 
not   ascertained    till  after  death.     So  far 
there  is  mqch  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  American  case,  and  they  seem  to  esta- 
blish the  interesting  pathological  hd,  that 
one  side  of  the  uterus  may  either  congeni* 
tally,  as  probably  was  the  case  in  the  American 
instance,  or  from  some  morbid  and  subse- 
quent, though  unascertained  cause,  aq  in  the 
instance  I  have  mentioned,  be  wanting  in 
that  natural  and  increased  degree  of  nutrition 
proper   to    pregnancy,  whiUt    the    proper 
change  goes  on  in  the  other  half,  just  as  one 
limb  may  either  congenitally  or  subaequently 
be  stationary  in  growth,  whilst  its  fellow 
properly  increases.     But  what  explanation 
can  be  given  of  the  want  of  communication 
between  the  vagina  and  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  in  the  American   case?    There  is 
nothing  in  the  statement  of  it  which  could 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  obliteration  of  the 
ofl  uteri  occurred  subsequently  to  impreg- 
nation, but  every  reason  to  make  oa  conclude 
that  the  appearances  described  were  normal. 
By  what  means,  then,  did  that  actual  contact 
take  place  between  the  semen  and  ova  which 
w    considered    essential   to  impregnation  ? 
Surely  if  this  case  be  correctly  reported  we 
have  to  unlearn  some  of  our  physiology,  not 
to  say  of  our  medical  jurisprudence  dso. 
I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Barrstt,  F.R.C.S.E. 
3,  Pierrepoint  Street,  Bath, 
Sept.  10, 1847. 


iUfHical  IntelUgfnre. 
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*«*  We  think  that  in  the  American  caae, 
the  fact  of  pregnancy  must  be  taken  as 
affording  sufficient  proof  that  there  was  a 
communication  between  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  and  vagina.  It  may  have  bera  ab- 
normally situated,  and  therefore  overlooked. 


Thb  fever  which  has  raged  so  fearfully  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  past  summer  does  not 
appear  to  be  assuming  a  more  modified  or  less 
virulent  aspect.     On  the  contrary,  by  all  ac- 
counts, the  contagion  appears  to  be  increasing 
daily,  and  its  vicdms  are  becoming  so  nume- 
rous as  to  give  great  cause  for  alarm,  and  to 
demand  the  adoption  of  such  prompt  and  ef« 
fectual  steps  as  skill  and  experience  can  re- 
commend, to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
dreadful  effects.  Of  late,  the  epidemic  has  ap- 
peared in  several  instances  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  the  city,  though  its  devasta- 
tions are  confined  chiefly  to  the  poorand  desti- 
tute.   On  Monday,  Mr.  Mackay,  one  of  the 
assistant-inspectors  of  the  poor  for  the  dty 
parish,  fell  a  victim  to  the  malady,  which  he 
caught  only  ten  days  previously  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.    Mr.  Mackay  hag 
been  connected  with  the  institution  for  ten. 
years,  and  was  an  excellent,  active,  and  pains- 
taking officer.    This  is  the  second  assistant- 
inspector  which  the  parochial  board  have  lost 
within  the  last  few  months  ;  Mr.  Jack  having 
died  in  similar  circumstances  in  May  last.  We 
learn  also  that  the  mistress  of  the  industrial 
school  recently  set  on  foot  by  the  board  fell 
a  victim  to  fever  some  weeks  ago ;  and  that 
the  master,  Mr.  Thomson,   is  at  present 
lying  ill  of  it.     In  fact,  the  operations  of 
tliis  valuable  institution  are  to  be  completely 
suspteded  for  the  present,  and  the  building, 
which  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
fever  patients.    To  give  some  idea  of  the 
mortality  from  the  &ease  at  present,  we 
may  state  that  the  number  of  panpen  which 
the  city  parochial  board  alone  have  sent  to 
the  infirmary  since  the  let  of  June  to  Monday 
last,  was  887,  of  whom  no  less  than  485  died« 
70  per  cent,  of  these  being  fever  cases.  That 
the  disease  is  fearfblly  increasing  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  455  of  the  above  887  have 
been  admitted  since  the  10th  of  August; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  circumstance  that 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  no  fewer 
than  143  fever  patients  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  who,  from  want  of  accommodation,  . 
cannot  be    admitted    into    the    infirmary. 
Nine-tenths  of  these  are  Irish,  who  have 
flocked  to  the  charity  workhouse  from   all 
parts  of  Scotland.     The  Royal  Infirmary 
has  long  been  inadequate  to  the  demanda 
made  for  admission  within  its  walls,  and 
though  an  additional  large  shed,  capable  of 
containing,  we  believe,  horn  80  to  100  beds, 
is  in  the  course  of  erection,  that  accommoda- 
tion is  even  far  short  of  what  the  present 
calamity  so    grievously  necessitates.      We 
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understand  that  the  medical  committee  of 
the  parochial  board  intend  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  managers  of  the  infirmary, 
with  the  immediate  view  of  taking  some 
decided  steps  to  provide  for  those  cases  of 
fever  which  cannot  at  present  be  overtaken, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  meet  with 
the  liberal  support  of  the  community.  Fever 
has  also  attacked  several  of  the  police  force, 
12  of  the  constables  being  at  present  under 
its  influence,  and  some  tff  them  are  in  a  very 
wretched  state. — Scotsman, 

TRS  PBOORBSS  OT  THS  ASIATIC  OHOLSAA. 

A  LKTTBR,  dated  St.  Petersbnrgh,  Ilth  ult. 
states  that  the  number  of  persons  who  died 
of  cholera  between  the  16th  October,  1846, 
and  the  14th  June,  1847,  in  the  Caucasus, 
amounted  to  6,318.  The  cholera  reached 
its  greatest  intensity  in  Astracan  on  the 
25th  July.  On  the  31st  of  that  month 
131  persons  died.  It  has  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  Russians  in  tbe 
Caucasus  suffered  more  than  theMussulmans, 
because  the  latter  are  more  sober  in  their 
habits  and  better  clad. 

The  Peninsular  andOriental  steamer  Sultan 
had  brought  intelligence  from  Trebizonde  of 
the  4th.  The  cholera  still  raged  in  Georgia, 
and  so  great  was  the  apprehension  felt  in 
IVebizonde,  that  all  communications  had  been 
Interrupted  between  that  city  and  Batoum, 
where  it  was  believed  to  have  manifested 
itself.  At  Erzeroum  the  number  of  victims 
was  inconsiderable;  not  more  than  20  or 
25  cases  occurred  daily,  one-third  of  which 
were  fatal.  Hie  poorer  classes  were  princi- 
pally affected.  The  disease  had  appeared  at 
Redout  Kale,  but  was  of  a  mild  character. 
After  quitting  Persia,  it  had  re-entered  that 
country  by  the  Carabagh.  Letters  from 
Tabreez,  of  the  22d  of  August,  mentioned 
that,  in  that  town  and  at  Khoi  it  had  re- 
commenced with  some  violence. 

Private  letters  from  Constantinople,  of 
the  17th  ult.,  state  that  the  cholera  positively 
broke  out  at  Trebisonde  on  the  8th. 

Br.  Prus  informed  the  Academy  of  S<n- 
enoes  of  Paris,  on  Monday,  the  27th  ult.,  that 
the  Asiatic  cholera  had  manifested  itself  at 
Riga.  In  1832,  Riga  was  the  first  city  in  the 
north  visited  by  the  scourge.  Dr.  Prus,  how- 
ever, remarked  that  the  epidemy  is  not  so 
fiital  as  it  was  when  it  first  appeared  in  1832. 

This  report  of  the  outbreak  of  the  cholera 
at  Riga  has  not  been  confirmed.  It  is  stated 
that  the  French  Government  not  only  con- 
sidered the  arrival  of  the  cholera  in  France 
as  probable,  but  had  already,  with  praise- 
worthy foresight,  ordered  measures  to  miti- 
gate its  severity,  if  not  to  arrest  its  progress. 
These  had  been  ordered  with  commendable 
secrecy,  but  also  with  a  promptitude  and  an 
energy  highly  creditable  to  the  Government. 

The  Augthurg  Gazette  of  the  29th  ult.. 


states  that  aooording  to  an  official  oommu* 
nicatioa  the  cholera  is  moving  more  and 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. On  one  side  it  has  followed  the  passage 
of  the  Wolga  and  arrived  at  Saratow. .  On 
the  other  it  has  appeared  in  the  province  of 
the  Don.  A  Russian  vessel  brought  it  to 
Kertch. 

SALAKUS   or   MBOICAL  0FFICBA8  OV  POO& 
LAW    UNIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  offi- 
oers  of  the  Basfbrd  Union,  held  at  the  Flying 
Horse  Hotel,  Nottingham,  October  2iid, 
the  following  rssohitions  were  passed  unani- 
mously:— Mr.  Ortoa»  of  Beeston,  in  the 
ehair;  Mr.  Norman,  of  Ilkeston,  viee- 
chaiman. 

1st.— Proposed  by  Mr.  Longstaff,  of  likes- 
too,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Cal- 
verton — **  That  this  meeting,  representing 
the  fieelings  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
Basford  ^or  Law  Union,  deprecates  the 
present  inadequate  aalaries  of  the  medical 
officers,  sanctioned  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners." 2d. — Proposed  by  Mr  Ebs- 
worth,  Bniwell,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, Basford — "  That  this  meeting  is  of 
opinion  that  a  commission  (a  moiety  con- 
sisting of  medical  men,  acquainted  with  Poor 
Law  Union  practice,)  should  be  issued  by 
Government,  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of 
the  duties  and  remuneration  of  medical  offi- 
cers." 3d. — ^Propoeed  by  Mr.  Norman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Longstaff —<*  That,  on 
careful  investigation,  it  appears  to  us,  taht 
in  the  Basfbitl  Union  the  medical  salaries 
are  hr  inferior  to  those  in  most  other  unions, 
being  scarcely  equal  in  a  single  instance,  to 
the  actual  cost  of  drugs  and  horse  ezpenoes, 
and  therefore  preclude  the  possibility  of  tho 
medical  officers  doing  justice  to  themselves 
and  the  poor  also."  4th. — Proposed  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ebswortii— "  That 
copies  of  the  returns  furnished  to  this  meeting 
by  the  seteral  medical  officers,  be  forwarded 
to  the  Poor  Law  CommissionBrs  and  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  with  the  view  of  in- 
ducing tiiem,  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
to  remove  the  grievances  under  which  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Basford  Union  are 
now  suffering."  5th. — Proposed  by  Mr. 
Longstaff,  seconded  by  Mr.  Graham — ' '  That 
this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
fees  allowed  for  vaccination  in  the  Basford 
Union  are  so  low  ss  to  render  the  Vaccination 
Extension  Act  almost  a  nullity — and  that  no 
fee  less  than  one  shilling  and  sixpence  will 
cause  the  Act  to  be  carried  out  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Legislature  intended."  6th. — 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Longstaff,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ebsworth— "  That  this  meeting  con- 
demns the  exclusion  of  bums,  scalds,  and 
other  long-protracted  and  dangerous  surgical 
cases,  from  article  177  of  the  present  Poor 
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liBir  Re^nlotioiii ;  and  they  are  of  opinkm 
tiut  tke  article  181  should  have  been  more 
Mmed  and  made  imperatite.''  7tk« — Pro- 
nMed  by  Mr.  Graham,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Korman — **  That  these  resolutions  be  print- 
ed, and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commiasionen  —  the  Basford  Board  of 
Guardians — the  medical  periodicals,  and  the 
local  journals." 

AFOTBBQAftlSfl'     HAU.. 

Naicss  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
enmination  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  leceiTed  certificates  to  prac- 
tise on  Thursday,  30th  September,  1847. — 
Horatio  Coare  Brenchley,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
—Thomas  Hood,  London. — Joseph  Rush- 
forth.  —  Henry  Fowler  Jenkinson,  Don- 
easter,  Yorkshire.  —  Samuel  Fowell,]  Nor- 
wich.— George  Bellasis  Masfen,  Stafford. 

OBITUARY. 

DEATH  or  DR.  CURRAN. 

AifONG  the  many  instances  of  death  which 
in  the  present  state  of  our  unhappy  and 
afflicted  country  we  are  daily  called  on  to 
record,  we  have  not  yet  met  one  so  untimely 
or  so  harrowing  in  its  circumstances  as  that 
which  it  is  now  our  painfiilduty  to  announce. 
Dr.  John  Oliver  Curran,  whose  ilkiess  we 
mentiooed  with  extreme  regret  some  days 
ago,  tank  rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of 
^turday,  and  through  the  night  of  that  day ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  the  skill  and 
brotherly  aid  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  pro- 
fession could  affect,  the  fatal  typhus  claimed 
him  for  its  victim,  and  he  expired  at  nine 
o'clock  yesterday  morning — another  bright 
Dsme  added  to  the  list  of  martyrs  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Ireland. 

'Who  this  young  man  was  we  need  not  tell 
oar  readers.  His  private  character  —amiable, 
generous  and  huaume — the  best  of  sons,  the 
most  affectionate  of  brothers,  the  stanchest 
of  friends — we  have  not  the  heart  to  decant 
upon.  Our  grief  is  yet  too  fresh  and  gushing 
to  permit  us  to  detail  in  words  the  many 
virtues,  the  unselfish  kindliness  of  heart,  the 
noble  disregard  of  danger,  and  the  thousand 
graces  of  social  life  which  endeared  him  to 
his  friends  and  to  all  that  came  within  the 
benign  and  gentle  influence  whichheinvariably 
shed  around  him. 

His  transcendant  talents,  his  great  pro- 
fesaonal  acquirements,  the  rapid  strides  he 
was  making  in  his  noble  career,  the  bright 
promise  for  the  future,  and  the  achievements 
of  the  past,  are  well  known  to  bis  brethren— 
the  best  judges  of  his  pursuits  and  labours. 
AH  these  wiU  no  doubt  be  embalmed  in  their 
fit  and  proper  place  by  those  capable  of  ap- 
preciating their  merits ;  but  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Currau  we  have,  in  common  with  aU 
the  well-wishers  of  our  native  land,  that 
tribute  to  pay  which  does  not  require  us 


to  be  either  private  friends  or  professional 
brethren. 

Let  it  be  remembered  by  the  Irish  medieal 
profession  that  he  was  the  man  who  first  raised 
his  voioe  against  the  insult  and  indignity 
offered  to  that  body,  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  miserable  stipend  proposed  as  remunen^ 
tion  for  risking  their  lives  in  defniding  the 
Irish  peasant  and  artisan  from  the  ravages 
of  the  pestilence  which  now  stalks  amongst  of. 
And  yet,  while  he  thus  spumed  the  degrading 
offer,  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren,  he  daily 
toiled  without  fee  or  reward,  in  tiie  haoati 
of  misery  and  distress,  to  relieve  suffering, 
to  suceour  the  fever-stricken  poor ;  and  in 
his  generous  endeavour  to  rescne  others  hs 
himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  MokMh  oC 
pestilence  and  misrule. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Irisli 
people  that  to  the  courageous  disregard  of 
official  threat — to  the  honest  and  indignant 
appeal  made  in  their  behalf  to  the  sympatfaiM 
and  benevolence  of  Europe  by  Dr.  Curraii— 
were  the  gates  of  fever  sheds,  the  bamd 
portals  of  hospitals,  and  the  stem  hearts  o£ 
rulers,  opened  to  afford  them  shelter  and  a 
cup  of  water  when  they  blackened,  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  sky,  in  the  lanes  and  ditches 
around  our  metropolis. 

Regardless  of  danger  he  grappled  with  tho 
plague  — patriotic  and  truly  generous,  ha 
devoted  his  time,  his  genius  and  his  know* 
ledge  to  his  country,  to  science,  and  hia 
friends.  In  John  Oliver  Curran  his  mounv- 
iug  family  have  lost  the  most  feeling  and 
affectionate  of  relatives ;  an  aged  father  hia 
only  son ;  his  friends,  a  soul  of  sterling  and 
enduring  worth,  unalloyed  by  selfishneMy 
unpurchaseable  from  its  allegiance ;  the  Irish 
School  of  Medicine,  the  University  and  the 
Royal  Academy,  one  of  their  most  promising 
sons.  Science  may  monm  the  most  devoted 
of  her  votaries,  Ireland  a  man  whom  she 
oonld  ill  spare,  now  least  of  all,  and 
humanity  a  friend.  For  our  rising  literature 
his  able  pen  was  wielded.  For  our  dawning 
nationality  his  manly  voice  was  raised.  To 
elevate  us  in  the  scale  of  nations  he  not  only 
toiled,  but  by  his  conduct  and  deportment 
(the  real  tests  of  patriotism)  mainly  contri- 
buted. No  foreigner  of  distinction  ever 
visited  the  Irish  metropolis  within  the  last 
few  years  without  feeling  indebted  to  Dr* 
Curran. 

Gentle  and  nnobtroaive  in  hu  manner, 
a  tone  of  serious  thought  and  an*  extra- 
ordinary fund  of  information,  with  a  re- 
markable facility  and  deamess  of  ezpression, 
graced  his  conversatkMi,  and  rendered  liim 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  of 
companions.  If  being  utterly  devoid  of  envy 
towards  others,  and  a  holy,  never-feiting 
desire  to  do  good,  could  ensure  a  nan  the 
world's  friendship,  then  had  Dr.  Cuma 
noenemaet. 
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His  writiiigB  are  eminentlj  remarluble  for 
their  nnboanded  reaewch,  their  power  of 
arguinetit  and  yetvpkmty  of  atyle ;  no  man 
undentood  better  the  force  and  Talne  of  the 
Sngliah  language.  Dr.  Corran  had  but 
entered  his  twenty-serenth  year.  He  was 
professor  of  the  practioe  of  mcdidoe  to 
the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  a  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  attached  to  all  the  literary  and 
scientific  institutions  of  this  dtj.Saunden* 
JMlm  Newi  Letter. 

THB  LATI  nOBKRT  tTORmS,  SSa. 

Among  the  numerous  medical  practitioners 
who  hare  fellen  rictims  to  the  firulenoe  of 
the  present  ferer,  it  is  our  painAil  duty  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Sheffield : 
he  sank  after  an  ilhiess  of  about  three  weeks' 
duration.  Mr.  Storrs,  being  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  Donoaster  Union  Work- 
house,  had  been  exposed  during  some 
months  to  the  destructiro  influence  of  the 
epidemic  "  famine  fever."  A  less  humane, 
a  less  conscientious  man,  might  have  escaped 
unscatiiedi  but  Mr.  Storrs'  assiduity  and 
bnmanity  would  not  allow  him  to  neglect 
tiie  meanest  and  poorest  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  has  died  on  the  field  of  duty,  and  goes  to 
tiie  grsTe  with  a  character  esteemeid  and 
respected  by  thousands.  Mr.  Storrs  was  in 
his  47th  year.  He  practised  in  Sheffield 
upwards  of  24  years,  with  credit  and  success. 
He  has  left  a  widow  and  twelve  children  to 
mourn  the  appalling  loss  of  a  dcToted  bus- 
band  and  most  affectionate  and  anxious 
fsther. 

JOHN  MOKOAN,  BSa. 

On  the  4th  instant  at  his  residence,  Tot- 
tanham,  John  Morgan,  Esq.,  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  Suigery  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 

INHALATION    OF    THB    TAPOUR    OF    SUL- 
PHURIC  ETHBR    IN    CA8B8  OF  INSANITT. 

Wb  have  administered  the  vapour  of  ether 
to  sixteen  different  patients  at  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum — vis.  to  four- 
teen men  and  to  two  women. 

Some  have  taken  it  but  once,  Beveral  have 
taken  it  three  or  four  times,  and  a  few  eight 
or  nine  times. 

The  cases  in  which  we  have  used  it  have 
been  various.  Some  were  cases  of  melan- 
choly and  of  religious  despair,  others  were 
affected  by  various  insane   delusions   and 


hallucinations,  and  some  belonged  to  the 
demented  class ;  to  none  highly  excited  or 
maniacal ,  have  we  as  yet  given  it.  J^ 

Some  were  not  affected  at  all  by  it ;  one 
man  and  one  woman  inhaled  it  for  more  than 
ten  minutes  without  experiencing  the  slightest 
change  of  feelings.  Several  seemed  intoxi- 
cated, and  said  they  felt  as  if  drunk.  One 
who  had  slept  but  little  for  several  nights, 
and  who  usually  slept  poorly,  rested  re- 
markably well  the  night  after  taking  it,  and 
said  he  must  have  taken  a  large  dose  of  opium. 

Some  have  appeared  better  since  they 
commenced  taking  it — been  more  acttvct 
cheerful,  and  sociable.  One  who  has  taken 
it  nine  times  seems  considerably  improved ; 
he  was  previously  dull,  inactive,  and  uneo* 
cial,  and  his  pulse  but  48  in  a  minute; 
since  the  use  of  the  ether  his  pulse  haa  in- 
creased to  66  in  a  minute.  He  is  now 
cheerful  and  sociable,  and  is  able  to  work ;  be 
says  he  is  better,  and  thinks  the  ether  has 
benefited  him. 

A  few  were  highly  excited  by  it.  One 
man  who  was  in  a  state  of  religious  despair^ 
after  taking  it  awoke  as  from  a  terrific  dream, 
and,  in  a  most  violent  rage,  seised  the  per- 
son who  administered  the  ether.  He  after- 
wards said  that  he  at  first  dreamed  he  was  in 
hell,  and  that  taking  the  ether  had  sent  him 
there  ;  and  hence  his  rage  and  violence 
against  the  operator. 

When  this  excitement  abated,  he  seemed 
ecstatic  with  delight  on  account  of  the  visions 
he  had  seen  and  the  revelations  that  had 
been  made  to  him.  "  I  floated  away,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  in  infinity  of  space,  I  have  seen 
a  future  world ;  what  I  have  seen  has  proved 
the  dogmas  of  religion,  unless  a  man  comes 
up  to  an  iota,  it  is  oyer  with  him."  He 
said  he  <*lelt  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Newton's  theory  of  the  solar  system,  as  he 
saw  the  planets  revolving  in  the  order  and 
way  pointed  out."  When  fully  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  ether,  be  recollected 
the  assault,  and  begged  forgiveness. 

Some  were  pleasantly  excited  after  using 
it ;  one  danced,  another,  when  asked  bow 
he  felt,  after  awaking  from  a  short  sleep, 
replied  "  exactly,  exactly  neat,  by  jingo — I 
never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  I  do  now.  I 
thought  I  was  in  heaven,  then  in  hell,  then 
at  the  judgment,  and  then  at  school ;  I  must 
have  slept  two  hours."  Another,  when 
asked  by  a  patient  to  tell  him  what  his 
feelings  were,  said,  **  he  felt  like  a  kind  of 
airy  nothingness — ss  if  he  could  fly."  To 
none  has  it  proved  the  least  injurious,  and 
we  are  rather  fevoarably  imprused  with  its 
use,  though  we  do  not  expect  any  striking 
remedial  effects  fh>m  it ;  we  shall,  however, 
coot  inne  our  inquiries,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  not  some  class  of  the 
insane  to  whom  it  may  be  especially  useful. 
— AmerieoH  Joumat  qflntanity. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

THK  RIGHTS  OF  ELECTORS  DEPENDENT  ON 
▲  NORMAL  CONDITION  OV  THE  SEXUAL 
OROANS I 

[Id  coDnection  with  a  case  of  doubtful  sex 
reported  at  p.  562,  it  may  be  interestiog  to 
quote  the  following  related  by  Wm.  James 
Barry,  M.D.  in  the  New  York  Joum.K 
of  Jfeif.  (Jan.  1847).] 

In  March,  1843,  I  was  requested  to  ex- 
amine the  case  of  Levi  Say  dam,  aged  23 
years,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  Con.  At  the 
exciting  and  warmly  contested  election  of 
the  spring  of  this  year,  almost  everything 
bearing  the  semblance  of  the  human  form, 
of  the  male  sex,  was  brought  to  the  ballot- 
box.  It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  above-mentioned  per- 
son was  presented  by  the  whigs  of  Salisbury, 
to  the  board  of  Selectmen,  to  be  made  a 
freeman ;  he  was  challenged  by  the  opposite 
party  on  the  ground  that  he  was  more  a 
female  than  a  male,  and  that,  in  his  physical 
organization,  he  partook  of  both  sexes. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  first 
examination.  On  exposing  his  person,  I 
foand  the  mons  veneris  covered  in  the  usual 
way ;  an  imperforate  penis,  subject  to  erec- 
tions, and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  corresponding  dimensions ;  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis  was  connected  by  the 
caticle  and  cellular  membrane  to  the  pubis, 
leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  free,  or  not 
bound  up,  and  towards  the  pubic  region. 
This  penis  has  a  weU-formed  glans,  with  a 
depression  in  the  usual  place  of  the  meatus 
nrinaritts,  a  well-defined  prepuce,  with 
foramen,  &c.  The  scrotum  is  not  fully  de- 
▼rioped,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  half  the  usual 
sixe,  and  not  pendulous.  In  the  scrotum,  and 
on  the  right  side  of  the  penis,  there  is  one 
testicle  of  the  size  of  a  common  filbert,  with 
spermatic  cord  attached.  In  the  perineum,  at 
the  root  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  an  opening 
through  which  micturition  is  performed, 
this  opening  large  enough  to  admit  the  in- 
troduction of  an  ordinary  sized  catheter. 
Having  found  a  penis  and  one  testicle,  though 
imperfectly  developed,  and  without  further 
examination,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  person  in  question  was  a  male  citizen, 
and  consequently  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  a  freeman ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  Monday  in 
April  (election  day)  I  was  informed  that 
Dr.  Ticknor  would  oppose  Suydam's  ad- 
mission. Suydam  came  forward;  Dr. Ticknor 
objected.  I  then  stated  to  the  meeting,  that 
from  an  examination  I  had  made,  I  pro- 
nounced the  person  in  question  to  be  a  male, 
and  requested  that  Dr.  Ticknor  might,  with 
the  consent  of  Suydam,  retire  into  an  adjoio- 
ing  room,  and  examine  for  himself.    This 


was  done,  when  Dr.  Ticknor  stated  to  the 
meeting  that  he  was  convinced  that  Suydam 
was  a  male.  Suydam  accordingly  was  ad- 
mitted a  freeman — voted — and  the  whig 
ticket  carried  by  one  majority  ! 

A  few  days  alter  the  election,  it  was  told 
me  that  Suydam  had  regular  catamenia« 
I  then  commenced  further  investigations^ 
and  learned  from  Mrs.  Ayres,  the  sister  of 
SuydamT  that  she  had  washed  for  him  for 
years,  and  that  he  menstruated  as  regularly, 
but  not  so  profusely,  as  most  women.  I 
next  saw  Suydam,  who  very  unwillingly  con* 
fessed  that  such  was  the  fact.  I  then  re* 
quested  him  to  meet  Dr.  Ticknor  and  myself 
the  next  day  at  my  office ;  when  the  follow- 
ing additional  particulars  were  elicited. 
Said  Suydam  is  five  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  light-coloured  hair,  fair  complexion^ 
with  a  beardless  chin,  and  decidedly  of  a  san- 
guineous temperament,  narrow  shoulders, 
and  broad  hips ;  in  short,  every  way  of  a 
feminine  figure.  Well-developed  mammn, 
with  nipples  and  areola.  On  passing  a  fe- 
male catheter  into  the  opening  through  which 
micturition  was  performed,  and  through 
which,  he  again  stated,  he  had  a  monthly, 
periodical,  bloody  discharge,  instead  of  tra- 
versing a  canal  and  drawing  off  urine,  the 
catheter  appeared  to  enter  immediately  a 
passage  similar  to  the  vagina,  three  or  four 
inches  in  depth,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
considerable  play  of  the  instrument.  Ho 
stated  that  he  had  amorous  desires,  and  that, 
at  such  times,  his  inclination  was  for  the 
male  sex ;  his  feminine  propensities,  such  as 
a  fondness  for  gay  colours,  for  pieces  of  calico, 
comparing  and  placing  them  together,  and 
an  aversion  for  bodily  labour,  and  an  in- 
ability to  perform  the  ^une,  were  remarked 
by  many. 

I  further  learned  from  an  old  lady  who 
was  present  at  the  birth  of  Suydam,  that  on 
the  second  day  after  his  birth.  Dr.  Delamater, 
who  attended  as  accoucheur,  made  with  an 
instrument,  the  opening  through  which  he 
has  ever  since  performed  micturition.-^ 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seieneeif 
July,  1847. 

MEDICINE. 

SUPPOSED  DIVISION  OF  THE  SPINAL 
MARROW — RECOVERY. 

A  VERY  remarkable  example  of  this  ifr 
recorded  by  Dr.  Eli  Hurd,  of  Middleport, 
Niagara  County,  New  York,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Aetp  York  Journal  o/Medim 
cine. 

The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  man  who 
jumped  from  a  waggon  upon  a  piece  of  timber, 
the  surface  of  which  being  wet,  he  slipped, 
and  fell  upon  his  back  and  left  side.  On 
endeavouring  to  rise,  he  found  his  lower 
extremities   numb    and   powerless.       He 
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called  for  assistanoe,  and  when  raiaed,  a 
duael,  whidi  waa  in  liia  coat  peoket  when  he 
jumped,  waa  fevnd  atieking  in  hia  baek. 
An  atteaopt  waa  made  to  eitnMJt  the  inatni- 
nent,  which  reaolted  in  pnUiag  off  the  handle. 
Dr.  Hnrd  waa  then  oilled,  and  in  a  few 
uimitea  was  on  the  spot :  with  the  aaaiatanoe 
of  three  or  four  men,  and  after  a  long  and 
ievera  effort.  Dr.  H.  ancceeded  in  drawing 
oat  the  cbiael,  which  waa/fve  mekeg  m 
Umgih  to  the  tioutder,  tapering  to  leaa  than 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thtcknesa  at  the 
catting  eztreantf.  The  wound  waa  then 
dresaed,  and  the  patient  carefully  ooirreyed 
home.  At  the  time  of  extractiDg  the  inatm- 
ment,  the  patient  aaw  **  viTid  flashea  of  light, 
irhidi  were  apparently  followed  by  total 
darkneaa."  During  the  operation  he  was 
oonacioua  of  very  little  pain. 

The  wound  inade  by  the  chiael  waa  oppo- 
lite  the  spinous  prooeaa  of  the  lower  doraal 
vertebra,  on  the  left  aide.  At  its  auperior 
OLtremity  it  was  half  an  inch  from  the  spinous 
pioceaa  and  one  inch  at  ita  inferior  extremity, 
to  that  a  Uae  drawn  paraUel  to  the  apinous 
prooeaaes  of  the  vertebrs,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  the  left,  would  hare  intersected 
it  in  the  middle.  The  direction  of  the 
instrument  waa  upwarda,  at  an  angle  from 
tiie  surface  of  twenty  to  tweaty4ive  degreea, 
and  to  the  right  of  about  tw^TC  degreea, 
I)enetrating  the  spinal  column,  and  un- 
doubtedly entirely  dividing  the  cond.  Perfect 
Insensibility  of  the  skin  below  the  wound, 
with  panlysia  of  the  lower  extremities, 
bladder,  and  rectum,  waa  the  immediate 
oonaequenoe.  The  ahock  that  the  syatem 
aneoeived  produced  great  prostration  for  some 
fi>rty  hours,  when  reaction  took  place,  and 
waa  followed  by  fe^for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
ITie  external  wound  cicatrized  in  a  few  days, 
scarcely  discharging  a  spoonful  of  pns.  llie 
urine  was  drawn  off  by  means  of  the  catheter 
.for  six  days  after  the  accident,  when  the 
bladder  began  to  resume  its  functiona,  and, 
two  days  after,  the  instrument  was  discon- 
tinued. Cathartics  failing  to  move  the  bowels 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  and  lor  two 
or  three  days  longer,  dejections  were  procured 
by  stimulating  enemata.  Returning  sensi- 
bility occurred  in  the  skin  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  an  imperfect  use  of  the  limbs  about  the 
fifteenth.  The  patient  first  commenced 
locomotion  on  his  hands  and  knees,  then  by 
.pushing  a  chair  round,  and  afterwards  by 
means  of  crutches,  iriiicb  he  haa  been  obliged 
to  use  ever  shice.  Distortion  of  the  feet  and 
ankles  commenced  some  weeks  after  his 
efforts  to  get  about  on  crutches,  and  increased 
for  severid  years  thereafter ;  yet  his  general 
health  continued  good. 

The  treatment  during  the  stage  of  pros- 
tration was  by  diffusible  stimulanta;  through 
the  febrile  sti^,  by  autiphlogisties ;  while 


friction    with  stimulating  liniments  to  the 
paralysed  parts  was  used  throughout  both 
stages  and  for  months'  afterwarda.      Scbm- 
bility  of  the  skin  and  action  in  the  inferior 
extremities  returned  very  slowly ;    so  much 
so,  that  four  years  and  seven  months  aitei 
the  accident  above   mentioned,    carelcflaly 
sitting  or  iwft^Hng  with  his  left  knee  nearer 
than  usual  to  the  hot  fire,  without  feeliog 
any  pain,  or  being  conaeiotts  of  aufferiDg;, 
the  skin  and  integuments  over  the  knee-pan 
and  on  either  side  of  it  were  so  badly  burned 
that  mortification  and  aloughing  took  place. 
This  was  so  deep,  that  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
was   opened  and  exposed  to    view.      Tb< 
patdla  was  covered  only  by  tbe  periosteum, 
and  after  a  few  days,  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  draw  his  leg  up  in  bed,  broke  transversely 
across.    The  superior  portion  of  the  pateUa 
protruded  so  much  from  the   wound,    in 
consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  extensor 
muscles,   that,   after   various    unsuooeasfid 
attempts  to  reduce  and  keep  it  in  place,  it 
was  removed  by  excision.    The  knee   was 
now  much  inflamed  and  swollen.      Fm- 
gous  vegetation  sprang  up  from  every  side 
of  the  wound,  filled  up  the  cavity,  and  formed 
a  spongy  protuberant  mass  above  and  around 
it.     Hemorrhage  followed  every  application 
of  canstie  that  was  made  to  cheek  this  exa- 
berant  growth,  as  well  as  compression— even 
the  slightest  touch.    Tbe  miserable  patient 
became  extremely  exhausted,  and  amputation 
of  the  diseased  and  crippled  limb  seemed  the 
only  alternative,  and  even  that  a  doubtfid 
one. 

At  this  juncture,  three  weeks  from  the 
bum,  the  wound  was  dressed  with  Singleton's 
Golden- Ointment,  under  which  a  core  was 
gradually  effected.     A  large  ugly-k>oking 
puckered   cicatrix  remains  over  and  above 
the  left  portion  of  tbe  joint.    The  inferior 
portion  of  the  patella  is  drawn  down  upon  die 
outside  of  the  knee-joint.    The  leg  is  rotated 
outwards,  and  the  heel  thrown  in  so  as  to 
point  to  the  hollow  of  the  right  foot.    The 
toes  are  thrown  out  and  drawn  up  towards 
the  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  whole  foot  is 
drawn  inwards,  and  flexed  upon  the  tibia  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  almost  a  right  angle 
with  the  leg.     There  is  also  considerable 
deformity  of  the  right  foot  and  ankle,  tboogfa 
less  than  of  the  left.    There  is  no  cnrvatore 
of  the  spine,  nor  has  been  at  any  time.    Nor 
is  there  any  complaint  whatever  of  the  back. 
He  can  get  into  and  out  of  a  carriage,  mount 
a  horse  from  the  ground,  without  assistBooe, 
and   ride  off  at  any  pace.     He  has  been 
elected  constable  and  collector  of  the  town 
in  wbidi  he  resides  for  a  number  of  svocessiTe 
years,  discharged   the  duties   of  his  office 
aoeeptably  to   the  public,  and  attends  to 
many  other  kinds  of  business.      He  has 
married  within  two  years,  and  has  one  child. 
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^  i^ct,  he  is,  in  oveiy  sense  of  the  word,  ss 
meii  as  he  ever  was,  except  his  crippled 
tonditioii. — Ameriean  Joumai  qf  MtdiciU 
Science*. 

^      [^RsifARKS. — ^The  fact  that,  in  ordinary 
^■ff  rw  of  divlaion  of  the  spinal  marrow  oonae- 
^[iiexit  apon  fracture  and  displacement  of  the 
^ertebrs,  &c.  complete  rennion  bj  organised 
taiAterial  of  the  injured  snrfaees  of  the  cord, 
And  consequent  reeoTcryfrom  the  paraplegic 
ipymptoms,  has  never  been  known  to  take 
^libce,  is  ef  eourse  no  proof  that  each  a  result 
caxinot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  effected. 
The   degree  of  contusion,  kceration,  and 
^bcrtnal  loss  of  substance,  which  tiie  cord  sas- 
'tains  in  most  of  these  cases,  together  witii 
ti&e  narrowed  condition  of  the  spinal  canal 
from  the  displacement  of  its  bony  parietes, 
iprbich  is  almost  always  present,  nnist  neces- 
sarily render  it  almost  amatter  of  impossibility 
^laat  the  continuity  of  the  nervous  tnct  should 
Ise  restored,  for  however  long  a  time  Hfe  may 
lye  protracted,  after  the  injury.    But  it  is  not 
certainly  proved  that  reunion  of  the  sur- 
fiaees  may  not  be  effected,  where  the  cord 
lias  been  simply  divided  low  down  by  a  dean 
indsion.     Still,  on  the  other  band,  proof  is 
granting  of  the  possibility  of  such  reparation 
-taking  place,  and  we  do  not  at  all  consider 
tihat  Dr.  Hnrd's  case  can,  for  an  instant,  be 
xeceived  as  affording  such  proof,  for  the 
following  reasons  :^the   opinion  that  the 
instrument  divided  the   cord  was   merdy 
eonjectural,    and   the   renewal    of  power 
over  the  bladder  on  the    sixth,    and  the 
partial    return    of   sensibility   and    power 
In  the  lower  limb    on  the  fifth  and  fif- 
teenth days   after    the  acddent,  reader  it 
almost  certain  that  the    division    of   the 
whole  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cord  could 
not  have  occurred,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  reunion  of  the 
divided  surfaces  should  have  been  sufficiently 
complete  by  the  fifth  and  sixth  day  to  have 
enabled  parts  below  the  seat  of  injury  to 
resume  their  functions.    We  are  indined  to 
believe  that  the  cord  escaped  direct  injury 
from  the  penetrating  instrument,  and  that 
the  paralysis  depended  upon  the  effusion  of 
blood  around  or  within  its  sheath.     A  partial 
absorption  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  such 
dFnsion  will  account  for  the  speedy  return  of 
fanperfect  sensation  and  motor  power  to  the 
lower  extremities,  while  the  slow  removal  of 
its  remaining  solid  portion  affords  an  expla- 
nation of  the  very  gradual  and  partial  disap- 
pearance of  the  paraplegia.    At  all  events 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  con- 
dnde  that  the  cord  suffered  from  more  than  a 
severe  contusion,  or,  at  most,  from  a  super- 
ficial graxe  or  slight  division  of  its  struc- 
tnies.— £i>.  Oaz.] 


SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 

ON  S2VT0Z0AL,  OB.  WOBM-AMBHEISM,  DC 
THB  LOWmm,  MAMMALIA.  BT  JAMB* 
MBSCBB,  M  J>.  V.R.C8.  BTC.,  BBINBUB^M. 

Dr.  Mbbcbb,  after  enumerating  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  aneorismal  disease,  observes  :<^ 
Sudi  are  the  usual  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  human  individual;  but  in  the  horse, 
independent  of  the  simple,  true,  or  false 
aneurism  existing,  there  also  occurs  in  the 
tumors,  the  presence,  in  ^e  majority  of 
cases,  of  hematoii  entozoa  or  womu^  whidi 
modify  the  nature,  eourse,  and  terminatioB 
of  these  pathological  changes  in  a  very  im- 
portant degree.  It  is  to  the  latter  form  of 
disease  that  the  present  remarks  refer,  and 
to  which  the  term  *'  worm-aneurism"  hie 
been  applied  by  Rayer,  an  accurate  account 
of  which  will  be  found  in  his  paper,  Re* 
eh€rcke$  CritiqueBt^tlfmnmllei  ObterwiHon* 
9mr  PAfumriam  Vermmtnx^  in  the  Archives ' 
de  M^.  Compart,  No.  1,  1842.  An  in- 
teresting example  of  this  worm-aneurism 
came  under  my  notice  a  short  time  ag^, 
attended  witii  fatal  consequences. 

The  animal  in  which  this  disease  oc- 
curred was  a  very  handsome  bay  hunter, 
seven  years  of  i^.  We  shall  not  quote 
the  symptoms  which  preceded  the  animal's 
death,  but  pass  on  to  the  appearances  di»- 
oovered  post-mortem. 

Death  was  found  to  have  resulted  from 
the  bursting  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  an 
aneufiamd  tumor  of  the  posterior  aorta, 
situated  around  the  origin  of  the  coeliae  axis. 
The  mterior  (rf  this  cavity  was  almost  oom- 
pktdy  filled  with  coagulated  blood ;  and  on 
searching  caref ally  for  the  aperture  in  the 
aorta  whence  the  disdiarge  had  come,  two 
entozoa  were  found  entangled  in  the  ooagn- 
lum,  between  two  folds  of  the  jejunum  at  tlie 
root  of  the  mesentery.  The  aorta  was  then 
cut  through  at  the  aortic  aperture  into  the  ' 
diaphragm,  and  the  trunk  carefally  separated 
as  far  as  its  bifurcation  into  its  iliac  brandiee  $ 
the  whole  was  removed  fbr  farther  dissec- 
tion. The  following  were  its  pathological 
conditions : — The  tumor  was  of  a  large  sise, 
oocnpying  the  entire  lower  half  of  the  peri- 
phery of  the  aorta.  It  was  situated  around 
the  roots  of  the  csliac  axis,  extending  ante- 
riorly between  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  posteriorly  involving  the  origin  of  the  - 
anterior  mesenteric  artery;  and  along  its 
right  side,  between  the  roots  of  the  hepatie 
awl  anterior  mesenteric  arteries,  an  oUique^ 
lacerated  fissure  was  found,  penetnrtiBg 
through  the  parietes  of  the  tumor,  bot 
having  its  space  almost  entirely  filled  up  by 
the  protrusion  of  two  entozoa.  The  \b^ 
terior  of  the  tumor  contafaied  an  irregular 
clot  of  fibrine  arranged  in  layers ;  and,  on 
separation  of  these,  seven  entoaoa  were 
foand  between  them.     TTiese  woma 
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not  imbedded  in  anj  cysts  with  distinct  walli, 
but  were  simplj  lying  in  small  iiregnlar 
cavities  between  the  layers,  and  between 
which  cysts  and  the  general  cayity  of  the 
tnmor  there  eiisted  a  oommnnication  in  only 
one  instance.  In  the  margin  of  the  fibri- 
nous clot,  close  to  the  aperture  through  the 
coats  of  tlie  artery,  another  space  of  a  larger 
sise  was  observed.  This  space  was  still 
partly  occupied  by  the  bodies  of  those 
entoioa  that  were  engaged  in  the  aperture, 
and  it  was  evident  that  this  space  between 
the  layers  of  the  fibrine  had  also  been  for- 
merly entirely  occupied  by  them.  These 
entoxoa  were  engaged  in  the  aperture  irre- 
gularly s  in  one  the  head  was  entirely  pro- 
truded, and  the  other  had  its  body  doubled 
up.  The  coats  of  the  artery  tiiat  entered 
into  the  formation  of  the  tumor  were  not 
increased  in  thickness,  and,  towards  the 
aperture,  they  became  gradually  thinned. 
Here  and  there  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tumor  was  studded  with  small  tubercular 
elevations,  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  of 
wliich  the  rudimentary  and  embryonic  forms 
of  the  entosoa  were  found ;  and,  on  the 
margin  of  a  fissure,  one  of  a  considerable  sise 
was  found  embedded  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery,  and  which, 
from  the  change  induced  on  the  elasticity  of 
the  artery  by  its  presence,'  had  evidently 
been  the  immediate  cauie  of  the  sudden 
rupture  of  all  its  coats.  The  entosoa  that 
were  found  in  tbe  abdominal  cavity,  as  also 
those  engaged  in  the  fissure,  and  between 
the  layers  of  the  fibrinous  deposits,  were  tbe 
MiroHffpiui  armaiui  minor,  Rodolphi.  Those 
that  were  found  in  the  clot  of  blood,  at  the 
root  of  the  mesentery,  were  the  largest  in 
sise,  and  nearly  correspond  to  the  sise  of 
the  9tnmgylua  amuiiui  majwr.  Those  in 
the  fibrinous  deposits  within  the  tumor  were 
about  eight  lines  in  length,  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  aperture  somewhat  larger.  In 
his  description  of  the  strongylus  armatus 
major,  Rodolphi  says,  '  BtnmgylMa  imtetti- 
noiif  aduUuM  duos  circiter  poUicis  longus, 
fuscus,  vascuUs  genitalibus  albis  translu- 
centibus,  htnc  variegatuy;  rectus  ut  fere 
strictus.'  And  of  the  $tronffylu$  minor, 
'aliquot  lineas  ad  poUioem  usque  longi, 
candidissimi,  capite  tamen  (a  sanguine 
bausto)  ruberrimo,  ah  intestinalibus  specie 
.  non  differunt,  sed  cum  his  nondom  adultis 
et  decoloribus  ezasse  eonveniunt.'  Those 
observed  in  this  case,  though  of  a  larger 
flise  than  those  described  by  Rodolphi, 
nevertheless  in  all  other  respects  are 
perfectly  analogous.  In  the  paper  by 
Rayer,  already  referred  to,  that  author 
observes,  that  *>&ooordmg  to  his  investiga- 
tions, the  wpna-aneurism  almost  always 
developes  kielf  in  solidungulous  animals, 
in  the  arteria  mesenteries  snterior,  and 
generally  in  adult  and  old  individuals.'     He 


found  tiie  cavities  of  the  aneurismal  dila- 
tations sometimes  narrowed  or  quite  filled 
up  by  a  growth  of  fibrous  layers :  in  the 
smaller  depositions  of  these  layers  only  few 
strongyli  were  present,  but  in  those  of  larger 
sise  tbey  are  found  in  greater  numbers; 
they  were  often  also  met  with  in  the  ossified 
walls  of  ttkt  aneurism.  Rayer  has  never 
$een  the  internal  arterial  coat  ofeuch  worm' 
aneuritmi  perforated  or  ulcerated :  the 
worme  remain  between  the  fibrotu  (fibrin^ 
ontT)  depositions^  but  never  between  the 
eoate  of  the  artery.  Worm-aneurisms,  it 
is  believed,  never  burst,  as  they  are  always 
accompanied  by  hypertrophy  of  the  arterial 
walls.  Rayer,  however,  in  opposition  to 
this  opinion,  asserts  that  the  strongyli 
pierce  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  and  so  get 
into  the  cavities.  The  most  of  the  strongyli 
are  found  in  the  fibrous  (fibrinous?)  de- 
posits, and  project  sometimes  with  the  bead 
and  sometimes  with  the  tail ;  only  a  few  lie 
free  in  the  aneurismal  cavities.  Gruby 
relates  a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  cseliae 
axis  in  the  horse,  in  the  cavity  of  which 
fibrous  deposits  and  entozoa,  resembling 
aeearideit  were  found.  They  were,  bow- 
ever,  nothing  else  then  individuals  of  the 
etrongylue  armatue  minor.  In  some 
points  the  case  above  related  difiers  from 
those  that  have  been  observed  by  Rayer. 
In  the  first  place  be  has  never  seen  the 
worms  between  the  coats  of  the  artery.  In 
one  case,  the  embryonic  forms  were  found 
embedded  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel, 
and  covered  by  its  internal  tunic  ;  the 
greater  proportion,  however,  of  the  worms 
were  found  between  the  fibrinous  layers, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  discharged 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tumor  from  the  cysts 
in  the  tunics,  in  which  they  had  been  de- 
veloped. In  the  second  place,  the  parietes 
of  the  tumor  vrere  not  generally  hypertro- 
phied ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  eztremely 
thin  towards  those  points  whence  arose  the 
large  arterial  branches,  and  at  tbe  point 
of  rupture  tbe  entire  middle  coat  had  beea 
removed. — The  Veterinarian, 

PATHOLOGY. 

ULCBRATION  OF  TBB  APPBNDIX  VBRMI. 
F0BMI8  IN  A  CBILD,  DBPBNDINO  VTOH 
THE  PRBSBNCB  OF  AN  BABTHT  CONCRE- 
TION.     BT  DR.  A.  F.  HOLMBS. 

Tbb  subject  of  the  esse  was  a  large,  healthy, 
and  precocious  child,  of  the  age  of  twenty 
months.  He  became  indisposed  on  the  night 
of  Thursday,  (10th  March)  being  restless 
and  feverish,  but  not  complaining  of  pain* 
The  next  day  he  was  languid  and  dull,  in- 
disposed to  exertion,  and  nnwilfing  to  be 
amused.  On  Sunday  he  appeared  better, 
but  on  Monday  relapsed  into  a  dull  quiescent 
state,  not  seeking  to  learc  his  bedi  disliking 
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the  approach  of  other  children,  md  anwilling 
to  be  disturbed,  yet  without  any  marked 
vymptom  of  disorder.  He  continued  without 
mudi  alteration  till  Thursday,  (17th,)  ap- 
pearing to  haye  no  particular  uneasiness, 
except  a  feeling  of  tenesmus,  and  the  incli- 
nation to  remain  a  long  time  at  stool. 
During  this  time  he  had  taken  some  doses  of 
mild  lazatiTes.  He  had  made  no  complaint 
of  pain  or  griping ;  there  was  no  swelling  of 
the  abdomen ;  end  no  pain  had  been  observed 
or  felt  on  handling  him. 

On  Thursday  evening,  I  was  sent  for  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  symp- 
toms, and  on  arriving  found  the  child  in  a 
state  of  collapse, — his  face  pale,  skin  cold, 
and  pulse  nearly  eztincf .  The  abdomen  was 
free  from  tension  or  swelling ;  there  had 
been  no  vomiting ;  and  I  elicited  no  sign  of 
uneasiness  when  I  pressed  upon  it.  He  had 
been  put  into  a  warm-bath  before  I  arrived, 
and  had  appeared  pleased  for  a  few  moments 
by  slapping  the  water  in  a  playful  manner, 
but  soon  let  hb  head  fall  back,  as  if  exhausted. 
Ammonia  and  brandy  were  administered, 
but  he  sank  rapidly  and  expired,  apparently 
quite  conscious,  and  uttering  his  mother's 
name. 

Poii'mortem.— -On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  contents,  at  first  view,  exhibited  nothing 
anormal;  but,  upon  raising  up  the  small 
intestines  from  below,  all  those  portions 
that  lay  over  the  pelvis,  or  in  contact  with 
the  caecum,  were  seen  in  a  state  of  intense 
inflammation,  in  parts  nearly  black  from 
extreme  congestion.  Endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  this  violent  circumscribed 
action,  I  found  the  appendix  vermiformis  in 
its  natural  situation,  and  scarcely  changed 
in  colour;  but,  on  the  left  side,  a  small 
,  portion  was  softened  and  broken  down,  ex- 
'  hibiting  an  aperture,  the  sides  of  which  were 
quite  diffluent.  In  handling  the  appendix, 
ivhich  was  not  enlarged,  a  hard  substance 
filling  its  calibre  was  felt,  and  upon  slitting 
up  the  tube,  a  small  concretion,  about 
S-lOths  of  an  inch  long,  and  2-IOths  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  nearly  cylindrical,  was 
turned  out.  It  was  of  a  dull  white  colour, 
as  if  calcareous,  and  pretty  firm,  though 
crushed  without  difficulty  between  the  finger 
and  thumb.  No  fscal  matter  could  be  de- 
tected as  having  escaped ;  indeed  the  con- 
cretion lay  between  the  perforation  and  the 
natural  opening  into  the  gut.  — Bn7uA 
American  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciencei. 

THB  CILXABT  MUSCLE 

Is  that  greyish  semi-transparent  structure 
behind  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  covering  the 
outside  of  the  ciliary  body.  It  has  been 
described  as  muscular  by  many  of  the  older 
anatomists,  especially  by  Porterfield,  while 
otherg  have  assigned  to  it  a  different  cha- 


racter: lately  it  has  been  so  regarded  by 
Wagner  and  Dr.  Wallace  of  New  Tork» 
and  we  believe  correctly.  It  belongs  to  the 
unstriped  variety  of  muscle,  and  its  fibres 
appear  to  radiate  backwards  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  and  to  lose 
themselves  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ciliary 
body.  The  more  superficial  fibres  are  in 
contact  with,  but  scarcely  adhere  to,  the 
sclerotic,  and  are  inserted  into  the  posterior 
part  of  the  ciliary  body;  while  the  deeper 
ones  seem  to  dip  behind  the  iris  to  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  ciliary  processes 
which  approach  the  lens.  The  ciliary 
muscle  must  have  the  effect  of  advancing 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  with  them  the 
lens,  towards  the  cornea.  The  ciliary  nervea 
pierce  this  muscle  on  their  way  to  the  iris, 
distributing  to  it  many  filaments  which  may 
be  seen  for  the  most  part  to  croaa  the 
fibres. 

The  muscular  nature  of  this  structure  it 
confirmed  by  its  anatomy  in  birds,  where  it 
is  largely  developed,  as  noticed  by  Sir  P. 
Crampton.  We  find  its  fibres  to  be  of  the 
striped  variety,  like  the  drcnlar  fibres  of  the 
iris  in  the  same  dass,  and  to  be  supplied  by 
ciliary  nerves  traversing  the  muscle  in  a 
circular  direction.  They  likewise  all  radiate 
from  the  cornea,  at  the  circumference  of 
whidi  they  are  attached  to  the  deeper  layen 
of  the  cornea  proper,  the  elastic  laminae 
being  hero  exceedingly  thin.  ***** 
In  the  eye  of  the  bird,  the  ciliary  muscle, 
from  its  position  and  attachments,  must 
necessarily  approximate  the  lens  to  the 
cornea,  and  the  reasons  for  considering  the 
same  part  muscular  in  mammalia,  and,  if 
so,  for  ascribing  to  it  the  same  function  as 
in  birds,  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
appear  to  us  conclusive.  We,  thereforo,  on 
anatomical  grounds  alone,  adopt  this  view, 
ably  advocated  by  Porterfield,  conceiving 
that  when  the  eye  is  intent  on  near  objects 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  contracted,  the  lens 
advanced  towards  the  cornea,  and  the  latter 
membrane,  perhaps,  rendered  more  convex 
by  the  traction  of  the  muscle  on  its  border 
by  means  of  the  .cordage  of  the  posterior 
elastic  lamins ;  while  in  vision  of  remote 
objects,  the  lens  is  carried  back  towards  the 
retina  by  the  elasticity  of  the  neighbouring 
parts.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this 
adjusting  faculty  of  the  eye  is  greatly  im- 
paired or  altogether  lost  by  extraction  of  the 
lens,  or  by  paralysing  the  ciliary  and  iridial 
museles  by  belUdonna.  Dr.  Clay  Wallace 
considera  that  the  ciliary  muscle  advances 
the  lens  by  compressing  the  veins,  and  thus 
causing  an  erection  or  lengthening  of  the 
ciliary  processes. — Todd  and  Bowman* t 
Fkyiiohgy,  * 
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BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  nc  thb  Mmopous 
l)Hrfaif /A«  iMci^  eiMftiV  Ai/vrdkr,  Sept.  25. 

BiBTHS. 


1960 


Dbaths. 

Male*....  498 

Vemalet..  H4 

1089 


Av.  of  5  Sum. 
Males....  479 
FcMBki..  461 

940 


Dbatbi  im  DirrsBBMT  Dutricts. 

<a4  in  number  i—RfglHreare  DUMei$,  199. 
P«jMteMM,  to  1841. 1,915,104.) 

Wbbt— KensinfTtont  Chelaet;  St,  Ueorgv,. 
HanorcrSquare;  Weahninflter;  St  Martfai 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  901,396)    195 

KoKTH  — St.  Marylebone;  St.  Pancras; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  866,303)    179 

CsifTRAb— St.Oilesaiid  St.Georg«;  Strand; 
HolborB;  Qerkenwell;  St.  Luke^  East 
London;  West  London;  the  Citf  of 
London  (Pop.  874.759)    995 

Bast— Shoreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar Pop.S93,947)    998 

South  — St.  Saviour;  St.  OUTe;  Ber- 
mondaer;  St.  Oeorre,  Southwaric; 
NewiniKton;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Claphamt  CamhcrweU;  Botherhithe; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)    995 

Total 1059 


Causbs  of  Death. 


All  Causes 

SPBCiriBD  Causes 

1.  ZymoMr(orEpidemic,BBdemiCi 
Contagious)  Di«em$e» . . 
Sporadic  Dittnatt,  vis.— 

3.  Dropsy,  (dancer,  &c.  of  vncer- 

tainseat    

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nenres, 
andSenses  

4.  Lnnirs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

6.  Heart  and  BloodTessels  .. . 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion   

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseases   of  the 

Utems,  Abc 

9.  Rhematlsm,    Dtseasea  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c.  ... 
10.  Skin,  CeUnlarTissne,  ftc. 

ILOhlAge 

19.  Violence,  Privatkm,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


1059, 


19 


37 


940 
935 


103 
U9 


996 
95 


94 


10 

7 

9 

90 

28 


*n>e  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  tnm  the  most  important  special  causes : 


Small-pox  97 

Measles  35 

Scarlatina 46 

Hooping-cough..  17 

DiarrhoM   89 

Typhus   77 

Dropsy 19 

Sudden  deaths  ..  19 

Hydrocephalus..  35 

Apoplexy 94 


(Convulsion......  44 

Bronchitis 80 

Pneumonia. 89 

Phthisis 108 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  ftc.    3 

Teething 17 

Dis.  Stomach,  6ec.    4 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.    9 

Cliildbirth 11 


Paralysis 15     Dis.ofUteru8.Su:.    8 

Rbmabbs.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
119  above  the  weekly  summer  average,  showing 
B  considerable  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
metropolis  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
week. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 9r9 

"         ^        Tbenoomeler* 56-1 

Self-registenng  do.^  ....  max.  79*6  min.  83- 
•*   in  the  Thames  water   -    569    ^     54-8 

K  From  IS  obicrvatioiu  dailf.       ^  Son. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0*7 :  sum  of  the  daily  obaer- 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Jf««eofwtof<M<.— The  mean  tenperatmv  of  the 
week  was  1*7**  below  the  mean  of  the  month. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW, 

ConHnuea  flram  Ue  ImH  poiume,  p.  1019. 

Adulterations  of  Substances  used  in  MedlciBe 
and  the  Arta,  by  L.  C.  Beek,  M.D.  Praf.  of  Che- 
Bsiatry,  New  Jeraey.  A  Treatise  on  Diet  and 
Redmen^by  W.  H.  Robertson,  M.D.  4th  edit.— 
A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air-Passages,  by 
Horace  Green,  M.D.— Vacdnation  considered  in 
relation  to  Public  Health,  by  J.  MarabalL 
—An  Account  of  the  late  Epidemic  of  Scaito- 
tina  in  Newcastle,  by  Edward  Charlton,  M.D.— 
Traits  Pratique  et  Historique  de  Lithotritie,  par 
le  Dr.  Civiale.— Steward  on  Dyspepsia, —Tte 
Physiotogical  Anatomy  and  Phyaiolocy  of  Man, 
by  Todd  and  Bowman,  Part  3.— Tracts  upon 
Health  for  CotUge  Circulation,  by  H.  Horiev.— 
Consumption,  its  Prevention  and  Cure,  by  H.  C 
Deshon,  M.D.— Annual  Report  of  the  Royal 
Edinburgh  Asylum  for  the  year  1846.— Pulmonary 
Consumstion,  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore.— AneodolB 
Sydenhamiana,  or  Medical  Notes  and  ObserfB- 
tions  of  Thomas  Sydenham,  M.D.—Ontbe  Duties 
of  Physicians  resulting  tram  their  Profession,  by 
the  late  Rev.  T.  Gisborne.— Braithwaite's  Retro- 
spect, Januaryto  June,  1847.— Learned  SocictieB 
and  Printing  Clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  Hume.— Remarks  on  Vivisection,  by 
G.  Macilwain.— A  Letter  to  the  Visiting  JnsticaB 
of  the  Lancaster  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  S.  Gaskdl, 
F.R.C.S.— Supplement  to  some  Account  of  the 
Letheon,  or  Who  is  the  Discoverer?  by  B.  Warren. 
—Report  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum  Iter 
the  year  ending  June  1847.— Dr.  C.  R.  Hall  on 
the  System  of  the  Great  Sympathetic  Nerve.— 
Causes  and  Trea(tment  of  Abortion  and  Sterility, 
by  James  Whitehead,  F.R.C.S.— A  Synopsis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Human  Ear,  by  William  Harvey. 
—Hassall's  Microscopical  Anatomy,  Pts.  10,  IL—  • 
Health  of  Towns*  and  of  London  AssociatioBy 
by  Hector  Gavin,  M.D.— Report  on  the  Recent 
Progress  of  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Dsy.^ 
Ran1cing*s  Half. Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.- Remarks  on  the  Medical  Relief  of  the 
Poor,  by  H.  W.  Rumsey.  —  Observations  on 
Aneurism,  by  O'Bryen  Bellingham,  M.D.  8tc.~  A 
Few  Remarks  on  the  Expectant  Treatment  of 
Diaeases,  by  Ajcvon^f .— Dr.  Robertson's  Guide  to 
the  Buxton  Waters,  4th  edition.— Cholera,  Dy- 
sentery, and  Fever:  their  Nature,  Causes,  and 
Treatment,  by  C.  Searle,  M.D. -Solly  on  the 
Human  Brain,  9d  edition.— Seventeenth  Report 
of  the  Beilast  Lunatic  Asylum.— Fifty-first  Re. 
port  of  the  Friends'  Retreat  near  York.— Dr. 
Carr  on  Consumption.— Unhealthineas  of  Loe^ 
don,  by  Hector  Gavin,  M.D.— Report  of  the 
Health  of  London  Association,  by  the  same.— 
The  Dublin  Dissector,  by  R.  Harrison,  M.D.  8th 
edition.— Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fathe- 
logicnl  Society  of  London.  — Inquest  on  Miss 
Sophia  Dallett,  with  Appendix,  by  J.  R.  Cormack, 
M.D.— Dr.  Snow  on  the  Inhalation  of  Ether. — 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  V.  Oct.  1847.— 
Report  of  the  Aberdeen  Asylum,  July  1847. — 
Markwick  on  the  Urine.— Observations  on  Sur- 
gical Practice,  by  J.  P.  Vincent. 

NOTICES  To'cORRESPONDENTS. 

Rbcbivbo.— Dr.  Dick.— M.  D.— Dr.Toos.Schaff- 
hanaen.— Mr.  Macaulay— Dr.Sloan.— Dr.  Hare. 


S^onHon  inelrtral  en^tttt. 
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COURSE  OF  SURGERY, 
Delivered  in  the  y^art  1846  and  1847, 

Bt  Bbaksbt  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

SoiKeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Snrsreiy  at  Gay's 
Hoapital. 

Lectusi  XII. 

Ulcere  (continved)  —  callous  —  inflamed — 
eloughing  —  irritable — tinuoui  — fissure 
in  rectum-^fistula  in  ano — varicose  ulcer 
(case) — menstrual  ulcer — general  laws 
of  treatment — ingrowing  of  the  nails  of 
the  fingers  and  toes. 

Callous  Wecr.— It  ia  not  nnfieqiieiit  for 
indoleat  nlcefa  to  baoome  oonrerted  into 
what  has  been  termed  a  calloBS  aore,  in 
which  MM  the  edges  of  the  nicer  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  white,  dry,  inaensible,  elerated 
edge,  which  sometimes  acquires  a  Tery  oon- 
aiderable  thieknesa,  and  eTen  spreads  over 
the  surface  of  the  sore. 

This  condition  seema  to  depend  on  an 
atonic  state  of  the  skin,  which  tissue  is  more 
at  fault  than  the  granulations ;  and  we  fre- 
quently find  it  in  caaes  of  old  cicatrices,  the 
TitaMtyof  which  ia  BaturaHy  languid,  and 
therefore  readHy  ulcerates,  but  with  great 
difficulty  heal  again.  Sueh  callous  aores  are 
aseat  prone  to  form  in  old  persona.  The 
lieat  topical  treatment  is  to  soften  their 
lumdeacd  edges  by  pouHicet  to  scrape  them 
off  with  a  spatula,  and  to  apply  zinc  oint* 
nent  to  the  exposed  eutia,  as  this  indurated 
growth  seema  to  be  little  dse  than  morbid 
cnticte.  Lunar  caustic  may  be  rBapfired  if 
the  ziae  proyea  net  saffieiently  stimulating. 
The  oonatitutional  tresgtmcnt  need  diflfier  in 
no  respect  from  that  laid  down  for  the  cvce 
of  indolent  ukera. 

like  infiaimed  tilrer^-^Scarcety  an  admiv- 
MO-day  passes  OTcr  at  this  kstitation 
without  affording  you  an  opportunity  of 
cbaerring  this  kind  of  ulcer,  which  results 
geoerally  from  the  patients  hsving  oontinaiBd 
their  uaual  avocataona  from  the  firat  com- 
naencement  of  the  aore  up  to  the  period 
when  compelled  to  seek  medical  relief ;  and 
jou  will  be  aurprisedr  gentlemen,  if  you 
watch  the  benefimal  change  produced  by  one 
d^'a  rest,  cleanliness^  and  the  efieeta  of  a 
purgative.  Vreqnentiy,  on  the  day  foQow- 
ing  the  admission  of  such  patienta,  I  have 
wondered  how  I  oould  hare  admitted  so 
vaimportant  a  caae,  scarcely  reeogaisiiig  the 
nioer  I  had  seen  only  twenty  hours  before. 

I  will  deaeribe  to  you,  gentlemen,  the 
aypcaranoe  of  aneh  ukers.     The  gnmula- 
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tions  are  usually  below  the  level  of  fh» 
skin ;  they  run  into  one  another,  and  have 
a  great  tendency  to  bleed;  the  discharge 
from  them  is  sanious,  serum  mixed  with  r^ii 
particles,  and  they  are  generally  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  areola  of  inflamed  skin,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  not  particulailj 
sensitive,  and  their  granulations  eaafly 
slourh. 

"ifoir  this  oondidon,  if  it  depends  oacoa-^ 
stitntional  causes,  does  not  yield  so  readilj 
as  I  have  just  described,  where  the  state  is 
referable  wholly  to  local  causes,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  determined  bv  a  strict  ixnrestiga- 
tion  into  the  history  of  the  case,  whether  we 
are  to  depend  most  upon  constitutionai  or 
topical  remedies. 

You  will  al trays  be  safe,  gentlemen,  in 
confining  to  his  bed  a  patient  who  is  the 
subject  of  an  inflamed  ulcer;  for,  by  the 
recumbent  posture,  you  will  be  sure  to  re- 
lieve congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  grantt- 
lating  surface.  Purgative  medicines  should 
next  be  administered,  and  continued  so  loqg 
as  any  general  plethoric  tendency  is  indi- 
cated. 

If  the  local  inflammation  be  great,  a  few 
leeches  may  be  applied  around  the  wound; 
or,  what  is  still  preferable,  if  there  be  any 
enlarged  veins  which  promise  a  supply  A 
blood,  they  may  be  opened,  and  blood  may 
be  in  that  manner  abstracted  with  lets 
danger  of  consequent  irritation.  This  prac- 
tice should  be  adopted  more  especially  whea 
there  is  reason  to  fear  an  attack  of  erysipelas. 

Having  by  this  treatment  sufficiently 
depleted  the  patient,  restored  the  secretions, 
and  removed  the  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  ulcer,  it  may  be  right  to  alter  the  plan 
entirely,  and  to  support  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  patient. 

Ton  are  therefore  not  to  consider  it  as  an 
focompatiMe  system  of  treatment,  because 
you  hear  leeches  and'  purgatives  ordered  one 
day,  and  bark  atad  wine  the  next ;  for  this  is 
a  proceeding  very  frequently  required  when 
the  inflamed  sore  originates  in  a  local  cause, 
and  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  a  con- 
sequence. Tepid  poaltices,  mixed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  are 
the  best  local  applications. 

The  most  decisive  indicatfou  of  a  favoura- 
ble result  f^om  these  remedies  is  the  growth 
of  the  granulations,  the  secretion  of  healthy 
pus,  and  the  restoration  of  the  surrounding 
skin  to  its  natural  colour  and  temperature.  ^ 
These  changes  accomplished,  the  sore  may 
be  regarded  as  a  healthy  ulcer,  and  wiu 
heal  readily  with  little  ftirther  care  beyond 
that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  patient. 

Slouching  or  gangrenous  ulcer. — If  we 
fsSL  in  relieving  the  inflammation  of  an  in- 
flamed ulcer,  and  the  intensity  of  the  local 
action  continues    beyond    that  which   the 
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vitality  of  the  gramdatioiii  can  rapport,  the 
character  of  &•  aloer  becomes  completely 
changed  :  the  granulations  loee  their  redness 
mnd  pyramidal  shape;  the  soifue  of  the 
sore  no  longer  emits  any  discharge;  the 
edges  of  the  nicer  pnt  on  a  livid  appearance, 
and  small  Tesides  form  around  the  wound. 
Concomitant  with  these  appearances  there  is 
usually  a  high  degree  of  irritatiYC  feter,  of 
more  or  less  ssthenic  character,  depending 
on  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient. 

The  local  treatment  must  be  gently  stimu- 
lating, and  nitric  acid  lotion  seems  to  be  the 
best  spplicstion  (forty  drops  of  the  diluted 
add  to  a  pint  of  distilled  water  was  the 
xequisite  strength).  Stale  beer-grounds 
poultice,  or  port-wine  poultices,  are  often 
employed  with  great  benefit.  Mr.  Marti- 
neau,  of  Norwidi,  used  to  order  in  rach 
eaaes  a  poultice  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
bread  crumbs,  powdered  bark,  chalk,  and 
diarcoal,  and  I  have  certainly  witnessed  a 
rapid  separation  of  the  slough  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  growth  of  healthy  granulations 
after  its  employment.  I  suppose  that  it  acts 
by  absorbing  the  irritating  ichorous  dis- 
charge which  is  emitted  from  the  sore.  The 
solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  water  is  a 
most  eicellent  application  to  gangrenous 
sores,  the  strength  of  the  solution  being  of 
course  regulated  by  the  peculiar  condition  of 
the  sore ;  the  external  application,  whateTcr 
it  may  be,  is  and  must  be  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  of  promoting  the  separation 
of  the  gangrenous  part  by  stimulating  the 
subjacent  granulations. 

Constitutional  remedies  will  slso  be  re- 
quired, as  well  as  the  topical  means  already 
described.  Bark  and  the  mineral  acids,  as 
well  as  wine  and  porter,  will  be  found  highly^ 
beneficial;  at  the  same  time  keep  in  Tiew 
the  necessity  of  paying  due  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  secretions,  more  especially  the 
alvine ;  for,  although  the  constitutional 
powers  require  maintaining,  free  eracuation 
from  the  bowels  is  a  most  essential  oon- 
nderation. 

Irritable  ulcer  is  distinguuhed  principally 
by  the  high  degree  of  sensibility  of  the 
granulations,  which  may  either  arise  from 
constitutional  eicitement,  or  merely  from  the 
exposure  of  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
nerres  of  the  ulcerated  parts.  The  granula- 
tions of  these  sores  are  unequal,  both  in 
reference  to  their  sise  and  degree  of  tbscu- 
larity — sometimes  pale,  flabby,  and  exube- 
'  rant;  at  others,  hypersemiated,  and  very 
liable  to  bleed,  and  the  pus  secreted  is 
generally  mixed  with  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood. 

When  the  Bensitiveness  of  the  ulcer  is  not 
constant,  and  the  pain  experienced  arises 
from  the  irritation  produced  by  external 
agents,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
irritability  of  the  sore  depends  upon  the 


exporare  of  the  nerves;  and' this  condition 
is  usually  relieved  at  once  by  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  stiver;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  pain  is  constant,  calomel  and 
opium  are  uidicated,  and  rach  oonstitntional 
remedies  as  relieve  urritability  generally. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  ptyalism  is  not 
produced  by  the  calomel  and  opium,  or  the 
nervous  excitement  will  be  increased  instead 
of  diminished. 

Gentle  tonics  are  generally  beneficial  after 
the  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  has- 
been  subdued.  Sarsaparilla,  bark,  mtnenl 
acids,  camphor,  and  similar  remedies,  are- 
those  which  are  uraally  employed. 

For  a  topical  application,  after  having- 
made  use  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  I  almost 
invariably  order  the  following  lotion: — 
R  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  iij. ;  MuciUg.  6.  Acad*,. 
3). ;  Liq.  Calcis,  ^r,  M.  ft.  lotio. 

Aa  soon  as  the  irritability  of  the  sore  Is 
diminished,  the  granulations  rapidly  assume 
a  healthy  aspect,  and  the  character  of  the 
disease  is  at  once  changed. 

Such  a  condition  of  ulcer  not  unfkeqneatly 
attacks  the  rectum,  under  the  form  of  a 
narrow  elongated  fisrara  running  along  one 
of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  near 
to  the  orifice  of  the  anus.  The  edges  of  the 
fisrare  are  free  from  any  callosity,  and  it 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cndci 
which  frequently  affect  the  Hps. 

The  most  usoal  situation  for  the  ulcer,  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  at  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  rectum  in  the  merial  line, 
althoagh  I  have  sometimes  found  it  on  the 
side  of  the  bowel.  The  ulcer  may  involve 
merely  the  edge  of  the  verge  of  the  anus,  or 
extend  a  considerable  way  up  the  intestine, 
but  may  always  be  detected  by  passing  the 
finger  into  the  rectum,  when  the  nature  of 
the  sore  is  readily  appreciated  by  the  extreme 
pain  which  the  patient  experiences  directly 
the  finger  comes  in  contact  with  the  fisrare. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  highly 
characteristic :  a  homing  pain  is  experienced 
during  the  set  of  defecation,  which  oontinueft 
for  a  considerable  time  after  each  evacuation. 
During  the  intervals  the  patient  enjoys  com- 
parative ease,  but  still  occasionally  snfferm 
from  heat  and  lancinating  pain  about  the 
anus,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
agony  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  feces 
over  the  ulcerated  rarface  and  through  the 
sphincter,  and  which  is  commonly  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction. 

The  bowels  are  in  these  cases  gener^y 
constipated  ;  now  this  symptom  involves  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  constipation  is 
not  produced  rather  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  patient  to  evacuate  his  bowels  than  from, 
any  derangement  of  function.  The  beat, 
and,  indeed,  the  only  positive  evidence  of 
this  disease,  is  the  introduction  of  the  finger 
into  the  rectum,  which,  on  being  withdnwir. 
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ymXi  he  marked  with  a  streak  of  blood,  and 
lead  to  the  discovtry  of  the  size  and  position 
of  the  ulcer. 

If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
any  considerable  time,  the  patient's  health 
becomes  seriously  affected  by  the  constant 
suffering,  and  from  the  countenance  one 
might  suppose  that  the  disease  was  of  a 
malignantcharacter.  The  digestive  functions 
become  deranged  ;  the  appetite  fails  ;  the 
slightest  exertion,  such  as  the  act  of  coughing 
or  blowing  the  nose,  is  sufiBdent  to  excite 
the  pain  ;  and  any  excess  of  diet  is  sure  to 
aggravate  all  the  symptoms. 

Although  this  distressing  affection  will 
DOt  yield  to  the  remedies  recommended  in 
irritable  ulcers  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
its  treatment  is  fortunately  very  simple.  It 
consists  in  passing  the  fore- finger  of  the  left 
hand  up  to  the  ulcer,  and  directing  along  it 
a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury  beyond 
the  very  extremity  of  the  fissure;  then, 
taming  the  cutting  edge  towards  the  sore, 
you  divide  the  ulcerated  surface,  as  well  as 
the  fibres  of  the  sphincter  muscle,  which 
are  connected  to  its  submucous  aspects. 

This  procedure  is  usually  sufficient,  but 
if  there  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place  in  the  cellular 
membrane  beneath,  the  incision  should  be 
<9oatinued  so  as  to  divide  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  and  thus  insure  a  free  exit  for  the 


In  the  after  treatment  I  stcongly  recom- 
mend (when  the  patient  has  recovered  the 
effects  of  the  operation)  that  be  be  directed 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  evacuating  the  bowels 
at  bed-time,  instead  of  in  the  morning,  so 
as  to  secure  the  six  or  eight  hours'  subse- 
quent recumbent  posture,  and  the  certain 
receding  of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis, 
which  does  not  occur  in  a  diseased  state  of 
this  bowel  if  the  patient  follows  his  daily 
avocations  immediately  after  the  act  of  de- 
fsBcation.  This  disease  I  have  certainly 
found  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males, 
and  to  prevail  rather  in  the  higher  than  in 
the  humbler  classes  of  life. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Copeland  that  I  am  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  this  disease,  as  well  as 
for  the  operation,  which  I  believe  I  may 
describe  asalmost  infallible  as  a  meansof  cure. 

^maouff  Ulcer, — In  some  cases  ulcera- 
tion extends  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
cellular  membrane  under  the  skin,  forming 
what  is  called  a  sinuous  ulcer,  which  is 
often  very  difficplt  to  cure.  Such  a  sore 
U  likely,  therefore,  to  be  produced  where 
the  cellular  membrane  is  most  abundant: 
bence  we  find  them  very  frequently  seated 
by  the  side  of  the  rectum,  in  the  axilla,  and 
in  the  inguinal  regions. 

These  sinuous  ulcers  generally  follow  ab- 
aoessesy  and  the  pyogenic  membrane  be- 
comes converted  into  »  kind  of  muoons 


membrane.  In  their  cure  they  require  to 
be  laid  open  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
sinus  before  they  can  be  made  to  granulate  ; 
and  generally  the  fibres  of  some  muscles 
which  influence  the  sore  require  to  be  di- 
vided before  it  can  be  induced  to  heal. 

This  fact,  indeed,  constitutes  the  pa- 
thology of  the  cure  of  fistula  in  ano,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  one  of  these  sinuses  pre- 
vented from  healing  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  sphincter  ani. 

Many  surgeons  have  recommended  stimu- 
lating injections  for  the  cure  of  these  sinuses, 
but  I  have  never  known  any  benefit  derived 
from  their  use,  and  should,  a  priori^  expect 
no  good  to  result  from  them,  unless  the 
ingredient  injected  possessed  anescharotic 
power  sufficient  to  destroy  the  tissues  with 
which  it  came  in  combat,  and  even  then  they 
would  be  less  certain  in  their  operation  than 
the  knife,  and  assuredly  much  more  painful. 

Setons  are  sometimes  employed  in  these 
cases,  and  if  used  as  a  ligature,  that  is,  tied 
with  sufficient  firmness  to  lead  to  the  ul- 
ceration of  the  part  included,  they  produce 
a  cure  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  knife» 
and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  reason  to 
fear  haemorrhage,  I  have  employed  setons 
for  the  division  of  fistulse  with  complete 
success. 

After  a  sinus  has  been  divided,  the  wound 
should  be  filled  with  lint,  to  secure  the 
formation  of  granulations  along  its  whole 
length. 

In  the  groin  I  have  sometimes  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  the  sinuses  healed 
after  they  have  been  laid  open,  and  the  diffi- 
culty has  appeared  to  arise  from  the  motion 
of  the  hip-joint  tearing  the  granulations 
asunder  as  quickly  as  they  formed.  This 
result  may  be  obviated  by  putting  the  of- 
fending limb  up  in  a  straight  splint,  (Des- 
sault's)  which  completely  prevents  motion, 
and  the  wound  rapidly  heals.  I  have  lately 
had  several  cases,  both  in  public  and  private 
practice,  fully  corroborative  of  the  utility  of 
this  method.  One  case,  in  particular,  I 
attended  with  Dr.  Gardner  of  Orme  Square, 
Netting  Hill,  in  which  we  cured,  in  a  month, 
a  sinus  that  had  remained  unhealed  for 
several  months  before  this  plan  was  adopted. 
Tonic  medicines,  generous  diet,  and  slight 
stimulus,  will  usually  expedite  the  cure  of 
such  sores. 

KoHcofe  C7/e«rs.-*Some  sores  have  ac- 
quired this  name  from  being  found  concomi- 
tant with  a  varicose  condition  of  the  limb 
upon  which  the  ulcer  u  placed,  and  from  its 
being  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  altered 
and  diminished  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  veins ; 
roost  obstinate  ulcers  are  certainly  often 
found  on  the  lower  extremities,  caused  by  a 
varicose  state  of  the  veins. 

This  state  of  vein,  which  leads  to  nloera* 
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tioa,  if  prodoted  by  tbdr  i»ver  dictensioii 
nith  blood,  pvevcfnting  the  adapftatioa  of 
their  valveB ;  lo  that  the  vessel  has  to  flnp- 
poft  m  widiTided  <MAiiBm  of  llsid,  uistMd 
of  one  the  ooaiMuuity  of  nhitk  is  interrapCed 
every  two  or  <ftii«e  inches  by  the  interposi* 
tion  of  a  pair  of  valves. 

Natare  fin  some  neasore  compensates  for 
this  fwMtionsI  <BstttrbaBee  by  giving  to 
these  diseased  veins  a  tortnons  course,  so 
as  to  bring  the  parietes  of  a  part  of  the  ves- 
sel it  right  anglas  to  the  perpendlcalar 
cahMnn  oif  tSie  blood,  and  tfans  malung  it 
perform,  in  part,  the  oiBoe  of  «  vaAve.  6ndi 
m  condition  nrast  •eoessarily  alter  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  limb,  the  evidence  of  ii^bh  is 
generaHy  rendered  first  apparent  Vy  a  ten- 
dency to  desquamation  of  the  coitidle,  and 
iniammation  of  the  tme  skin,  which  Ire- 
^ently  teismes  and  nlcerates. 

The  most  ordinary  canse  of  varicose 
veins  is  constipation  oftihe%owels,  wUch 
becoming  loaded  press  upon  the  tfiac  veins, 
retard  the  ready  rotum  of  the  blood  fimn 
the  lower  extremtties,  and  prodace  the  ve- 
nous congestion.  The  disease  oMre  fre- 
quently oooars,  therefore,  in  the  left  ok- 
tremtty,  in  consequence  of  the  accmmilation 
<yf  the  iceces  in  the  sigmoid  flecure  of  the 
colon,  and  the  close  proximity  of  this  intes- 
tine to  the  kit  Uiac  vein.  Constitutional 
treatment  in  these  cases  is  principally  to  be 
seUed  on,  and  active  purging  naaat  indis- 
pensably indicated  :  ct  the  same  time  the 
lecufsttbent  poatuoe  mnst  be  striotly  enjoined. 
Hie  diseased  limb  ahovld  be  eupporled  1>y  a 
wdUapplied  bandage,  so  plaoed  that  the 
degree  of  pressure  is  perfe<^  equable  over 

•  the  whole  surface  of  the  limb.  Should  the 
veins  not  become  relieved  by  this  treatment, 
bnt  remain  distended,  although  at  the  saaoe 
time  quite  free  from  pain,  or  any  other  sign 
of  inllafflmatioii,  blood  should  be  extracted 
from  them  by  opening  them  with  a  lancet, 
and  you  wiU  be  'Snrprfsed,  gentlemen,  to 
find  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  in  tbie 
way  be  abstracted  without  producmg  any 
eoDstitntionid  disturbance  :  this  appears  to 
^pead  upon  the  iact  that  thehlood  invari- 
oose  veins  is  thrown  out  of  the  general 
drculmting  oonrae,  and  remains  comparatively 
atatioDary  in  the  diseased  vessels,  and  there* 
fbre  not  belonging  to  the  systemic  mass  of 
blood. 

Persons,  have,  however,  been  knowm  to 
Ueod  te  death  from  a  varicose  vein  giving 
way  under  violent  exertion.  A  ca»e  of  this 
kind  fell  under  my  own  observatiott.  Oapt. 
P.,  while  skating,  suddenly  <d>served  that 
his  track  was  marked  on  the  ice  by  Mood ; 
be  soon  became  ^uot,  fell,  and  died  befoae 
he  could  be  cairied  home.  Upon  examina- 
tion  k  was  found  that  the  saplhena  vein, 
which  was  in  a  higfady  varicose  otate.  had 
hniaL    After  having  opened  a  variooae  vein 


with  a  lancet  for  the  relief  of  an  idcer,  as  I 
have  dready  recommended,  ^ould  there  bo 
any  difficulty  in  checking  the  flow  of  blood, 
it  may  generally  be  stopped  by  placing  the 
patient  in  Ihe  recombent  poature,  raising  tho 
limb,  bandaging,  and  applying  evaporsting 
lotions.  Bnt  with  all  these  remedies,  yon 
will  often  find  very  great  ^Kffionlty  inheaKng 
a  varicose  nicer,  and  applications  to  the  eore 
itself  are  required,  as  weU  as  constitutional 
alterative  modicines. 

Black-wash  poultices  rfiould  therefore  bo 
applied  to  the  nicer ;  Plummer'e  pill  given 
every  night ;  decoction  of  saraapariHa,  witii 
very  smsJH  doses  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
prescribed ;  generous  diet  allowed,  and 
rather  an  active  state  of  the  bowds  conatantijr 
maintained. 

The  obliteFStion  of  a  varicose  vein  leading 
from  the  tdcer  has  been  and  is  very  gene- 
rally recommended,  as  a  mode  of  curing  the 
sore  ;  but  hesitate,  gentlemen,  before  yo« 
perform  this  operation  ;  yon  may  have  hear€ 
of  successfid  cases,  but  fbey  mudi  mors 
freely  gain  pnbficity  than  those  whidi  prove 
fatal,  Mid,  as  fsr  as  I  have  seen,  the  operation 
is  fudle,  even^  if  the  patient  survives  ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  tied,  other  vessels 
beoome  distended,  and  subject  to  the  same 
varicose  state. 

No.  4,'PhiUp  Ward.— James  Grover,  mt. 
51,  labourer,  residing  at  Famham;  mar- 
ried; 8  children.  Healthy  appearance, 
general  health  good,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  attadcs  of  lumbago. 

Admitted  April  15th  widi  atnmor  on^o 
inside  ofthe  right  knee,  about  the  aiacof  n 
large  walnut,  very  moveable  in  all  directions, 
and  quite  smooth  to  the  touch;}  when 
compressed  it  gives  one  the  impression  of  n 
cyst  containing  a  semifluid  mass.  He  states 
that  about  six  years  ago  he  firat  perceived  n 
swelling  in  this  situation,  at  that  time  as 
laige  as  a  small  marble,  and  it  continued 
grsdually  to  increase  to  its  present  sise,  bnt 
he  was  enabled,  for  a  long  time,  eatir^  to 
disperse  it  by  pressure,  (to  nse  his  own 
i^ords,  "  as  if  it  contained  air,'*}  returning, 
however,  es  soon  as  the  pressure  was  re* 
moved.  Three  weeks  since,  it  was  opened 
by  a  surgeon  in  the  country,  and  more  than 
half  a  teacttpfnl  of  dark  coloured  matter,  re- 
sembling coagulated  venous  blood,  was  dis- 
charged. This  was  not  all  contained  intho 
tumor,  but  continued  to  issue  out  when 
pressure  was  made  on  the  veins,  which  were 
then  as  how  in  a  varicose  condition.  Strap- 
ping was  applied  tightly  over  the  incision, 
which  healed  in  a  few  days,  but  the  tumor 
soon  reappeared,  and  on  his  admission  St 
was  as  large  as  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
operation. 

The  tumor  presses  upon  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve,  throughout  the  whde  course  of 
Which,  t)elow  the  knee,  he  feels  severe  pain. 
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The  superficial  veins  of  the  thigh  appear 
in  a  normal  condition.  Ordered— 4o  keep 
the  leg  at  rest^— Dec.  Sarze,  Jviij. ;  Liq. 
Hj4ru|;.  BioUond.  5J. ;  R  capist.  Mchl. 
larg.  ij.  ter  die.- 

April  21.  —  An  exploring  needle  was 
passed  into  the  tnmor  to-day,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mucous  Uood  eseaped. 

27th. — An  iucisioB  was  made  this  morning 
Into  the  yarix  of  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  about  4  drachms  of  coagulum  were 
tamed  out.  The  coats  of  the  vein  were 
found  very  much  thickened ;  the  vein  lead- 
ing to  it  from  below  appeared  to  be  oblite- 
ratedi  but  that  above  was  pervious. 

The  wound  closed  with  strapping  ;  splint 
placed  behind  the  Icnee,  and  secured  in  its 
position  by  a  bandage,  extending  from  the 
toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigK 

28th. — Wound  healthy,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  degree  of  irritative  fever.  Or- 
dered poultice. 

29th. — Pyrexia  all  gone.  He  now  went 
on  well  till  May  6th ;  the  wound  granulated^ 
and  suppurated  freely,  and  he  had  no  bad 
constitutional  symptoms. 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  was  ordered  some 
porter. 

6th. — Had  no  fresh  symptoms  tQUlast 
night,  when  he  was  attacked  with  headache, 
and  he  complains  this  morning  of  great  nau- 
sea. He  has  vomited  twice  a  quantity  of 
bilious  matter;  no  rigors;  tongue  slightly 
furred ;  pulse  quick ;  skin  hot  and  moist. 
Hie  wound  is  very  healthy  and  free  from 
pfdn,  except  on  pressure  being  made  on  the 
internal  saphena  vein,  about  4  inches  below 
the  opening;  there  is  no  abnormal  ap- 
pearance externally ;  joints  are  free  from 
pain. 

7th. — Appears  very  much  depressed. 

10,  A.M. — He  cannot  articulate  his  words 
distinctly ;  tongue  white  and  clammy ; 
pulse  92,  extremely  small ;  nausea  still  con- 
tinues, and  he  has  once  vomited  some  more 
bilious  matter  ;  bowels  open ;  stools  dark- 
coloured  and  loose ;  skin  still  hot,  but  his 
extremities  are  cold ;  still  pain  on  pressure 
as  low  down  as  the  inner  malleolus;  no 
rigors. 

2«  P.M. — Attacked  suddenly  with  severe 
rigors,  which  lasted  half  an  hour,  preceded 
by  a  low  delirium  ;  respiration  hurried,  and 
countenance  indicative  of  great  distress.  It 
was  impossible  to  count  his  pulse  during  the 
attach,  but  at  its  termination  it  was  flut. 
tering  and  132  ;  the  skin,  which  had  been 
pungently  hot  and  dry,  become  suffused 
with  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  when  spoken 
to  he  answers  in  a  very  incoherent  manner. 

On  removing  the  bandage,  the  course  of 
the  saphena  major  vein,  and  some  of  its 
branches,  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  the 
torface  by  a  number  of  red  lines,  and  on  the 


slightest  touch  he  ones  out  with  paia. 
Ab(E>ve  the  wound  the  veisis  of  fihe  thigh  aoe 
noit  at  all  affected,  nor  is  tfaeve  -any  pain  er 
swelling  about  the  ingoinsi  ^aods.  Orderei 
Opiif  g*  ij*  statim ;  brandy  and  sr^ter;  h«t 
water  to  the  feet,  and  the  whole  limb  to  he 
enveloped  in  a  hnseed  poekioe.  Liq.  An- 
men.  AoeL  Jss.  ;  Liq.  Opii  'fiedat.  ttlr, 
Wat.  Gaaofh.  ^iss.  2tishoria. 

5,  P.M. — Surface  of  body  still  eovesed 
with  a  profuse  «weat ;  a^eaes  nnfooaseious 
of  what  is  gobg  on  around^  nar  does  he 
answer  srheo  apoken  to. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  eenk  till  liaK- 
paat  12  the  same  night,  arben  he  expired, 
haviag  been  for  some  hours  comatose.  An 
inspection  was  made  6d  hours  after  death* 
when  all  the  superficial  veins  were  diatindif 
marked  out  through  the  akin  by  a  deep 
porple  colour^  The  eoate  of  saphcoa  majw 
^ein,  bolh  above  and  below  the  vans,  wese 
much  lihickened,  but  no  pus  was  -disoorered 
in  an/  vein  or  elsewhere  ;  all  the  inteoud 
viscera  mere  very  much  softened. 

I  believe  I  may  say,  tberefoie,  that  tf 
means  are  known  by  which  yon  can  pronaee 
a  enre,  at  least  in  had  ease«,  of  variooie 
veins  snd  eonaeqnent  ulcers  ;  and  althengh 
much  relief  may  be  given  by  jndieioiu 
treatment,  permaaent  enre  can  never  be 
anticipated  with  muoh  confidence.  Preg- 
nant women  arc  eepeciaUy  Ushle  to  varioose 
veins,  and  the  frequent  recumbent  postaro, 
with  the  extremities  well  enpperted  by  baa* 
daging,  ahould  be  etroogly  urged  durusg  the 
period  of  uterine  gestation. 

Metutrnal  Ulcer. — if  females  labouring 
under  amenorrhcea  happen  to  be  the  aubjeoti 
of  an  ulcer  from  any  cause,  you  wiU  not  im- 
fioequently  find  periodical  discharges  of  Uood 
from  the  sores.  Distinct  piamonitory  indi* 
cations  of  bleeding  from  the  wound  shew 
themselves  by  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  granulations,  which  become  tui^d  and 
highly  oo^gested  before  blood  exudes  f 
this  condition  arisen  from  a  disordered  func- 
tion of  the  nterus,  and  it  is  by  oonstkutiooal 
remedies  prindiiaUy  that  you  can  hope  to 
restore  that  organ  to  its  natural  and  healthy 
state.  By  the  administration  of  the  following 
remediss  I  have  racely  Xound  mueh  difficulty 
in  effecting  the  desined  object : —  &  PiL 
Aloes  c.  Myrrhu,  g.  v.  ft.  piL  omni  noote 
sumenda  j  R  Mistara  Ferri  co.  $i. ;  DeoocL 
Aloes  Co.  5iij.  M.  ft.  haustos  his  %uotidie 
sumendus. 

Warm  baths  two  or  three  times  a  week 
usually  expedite  the  cure  :  should  the  pa- 
tient be  ^  ah  irritable  diathesis,  opinm  may 
be  advantageously  combined  with  the  other 
remedies.  1  have  done  my  beet,  gentlemen* 
to  describe  to  you  the  treataMnt  of  these 
diffeimt  kinds  of  ulcer,  soastoensUeyon 
to  judge  (msh  the  appearaaee  of  thegrann- 
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lations  whether  they  depend  upon  constita- 
tional  or  local  deterioration ;  mach  more 
may  be  necessarily  required  than  I  hare 
alluded  to,  for  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
general  rules  for  the  treatment  of  every 
Tariety  of  sore,  or  even  for  the  most  simple 
kind,  without  leaving  much  for  the  exercise 
of  your  own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  the 
appropriate  remedies  for  the  particular  case 
before  you. 

Consider  well,  before  you  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe, all  the  circumstances  and  causes 
which  have  produced  the  lesion ;  ascertain 
whether  or  not  any  specific  poison  is  keeping 
up  the  diseased  action  ;  in  that  case,  unless 
an  antidote  be  administered  to  destroy  its 
influence,  the  application  of  means  to  induce 
tiie  healing  of  the  wound  can  be  but  futile. 
Extraneous  substances,  such  as  exfoliating 
bone,  foreign  bodies  introduced  into  tissues, 
as  needles,  &c.  may  keep  up  an  ulcerative 
process,  and  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
checking  this  ulceration  unless  the  exciting 
cause  be  removed.  This  being  effected,  the 
ulcer  becomes  a  healthy  .one,  unless  the 
Tiolence  of  action  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  foreign  body  has  destroyed  the 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  or  the  constitution 
has  become  affected,  and  the  restorative  ac- 
tion disturbed  in  consequence. 

The  growing  in  of  the  nail  into  the  soft 
parts  of  the  fingers  or  toes  often  excites  a 
high  degree  of  both  local  and  constitutional 
irritation,  and  unless  the  cause  be  removed, 
all  efforts  either  to  cure  the  ulcer  or  improve 
the  constitution  must  fail.    The  means  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  desired  effect  may  be 
either  palliative  or  radical — the  former  in 
recent  cases  will  sometimes  succeed  {  it  is 
effected  by  scraping  the  nail  until  it  is  as 
thin  as  possible,   and  then,  passing  a  probe 
under  its  inverted  edge,  it  is  to  be  turned 
up,  and  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  into  a  solution 
of  lunar  caustic  insinuated  under  it.   1  have 
rarely  found  this  treatment  prove  perma- 
nently successful,  for  as  the  nail  grows  it 
again  presses  into  the  fleshy  parts  as  before. 
The  only  effectual  means  I  know  of  is  the 
complete  dissection  of   the    nail  from  the 
sensible  laminie — an  operation  which  I  con- 
fess requires  considerable  firmness,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  and  surgeon.    Those 
.    ulcerations  which  arise  from  specific  actions, 
whether  induced  by  malignant  diatheses  or 
peculiar  animal  poisons,  will  be  described 
when  treating  of  these  particular  diseases. 
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Bt  R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 
Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine,  Aec. 

The&e  are  certain  facts  of  such  paramount 
importenoe,  that  they  not  only  bear,  but 
require,  repetition.  The  common  duties  of 
every-ilay  life,  and  the  common  rules  of 
social  policy,  are  matters  which  no  moralist 
states  once  for  all :  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  reiterated  as  often  as  occasion  requires^ 
and  occasion  requires  them  very  often. 

Now  it  is  from  the  fact  of  cerUin  medical 
duties,  both  on  the  part  of  those  who  tesch 
and  those  who  learn,  being  of  this  nature, 
that,  with  the  great  schools  of  this  naetro- 
polis,  every  year  brings  along  with  it  the 
necessity  of  an  adaress  similar  to  the  one 
which  I  have,  on  this  day,  the  honour  of 
laying  before  you. 

You  that  come  here  to  learn,  come  under 
the  pressure  of  a  oogeni  responsibility — ^ia 
some  cases  of  a  material,  in  others  of  E 
moral  nature — in  all,  however,  most  urgent 
and  most  imperative. 

To  the  public  at  large— -to  the  vast  mass 
of  your  fallow-creatures  around  you — ^to  the 
multitudinous  body  of  human  beings  that 
sink  under  illness,  or  suffer  from  pain — to 
the  whole  of  that  infinite  family  which  has 
bodily,  not  unmixed  with  mental  affliction, 
for  its  heritsge  upon  earth — to  all  who  live, 
and  breathe,  and  feel,  and  share  with  your- 
selves the  common  lot  of  suffering — here, 
in  their  whole  heighth  and  depth,  and  length 
and  breadth,  are  your  responsibilities  of  one 
kind.  You  promise  the  palliation  of  human 
ailment ;  but  you  break  that  high  promise 
if  you  act  unskilfully.  You  call  to  you  all 
those  that  are  oppressed;  but  you  may 
aggravate  the  misery  that  you  should  com- 
fort and  relieve.  You  bear  with  you  the 
outward  and  visible  signs,  if  not  of  the  high 
wisdom  thst  heals,  at  least  of  the  sagadoua 
care  that  alleviates.  Leas  than  this  is  a 
stone  in  the  place  of  bread  ;  and  less  than 
this  is  poison  to  the  fountain-springs  of 
hope. 

Not  at  present,  indeed,  but  within  a  few 
brief  years  it  will  be  so.  Short  as  is  humaa 
life,  the  period  for  the  learning  of  your  pro- 
fession is  but  a  fraction  of  the  time  that 
must  be  spent  in  the  practice  of  it.  A  little 
while,  and  you  may  teach  where  you  now 
learn.  Within  a  less  period  still,  you  wiU 
practise  what  yon  are  now  taught 

And  practice  must  not  be  begun  before 
you  have  the  fitness  that  is  sufficient  for  it. 
Guard  a^nst  some  of  the  current  common- 
places of  carelessness,  and  procrastinatioo. 
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Lawyers  sometimes  say  **  that  no  man  knows 
hia  profession  when  he  hegins  it."  And 
what  lawyers  say  of  law,  medical  men  repeat 
about  physic.  Men  of  that  sort  of  standing 
in  medicine  which,  like  the  respectability  of 
an  old  error,  is  measured  by  time  alona^  are 
fondest  of  talking  thus;  and  men  of  no 
standing  of  any  sort  are  fondest  of  being 
their  echoes.  It  is  the  current  parodox  of 
your  practical  men,  t.  e.  of  men  who  can  be 
taught  by  practice  alone.  Clear  your  heads  of 
this  nonsense.  It  will  make  you  egotists,  and 
it  will  make  you  empirics  :  it  will  make  you 
men  of  one  idea :  it  will  make  you,  even  when 
yon  fancy  it  would  do  you  just  the  contrary, 
the  wildest  of  speculators.  The  practice  of 
practical  men,  in  the  way  I  now  use  the 
words,  is  a  capital  plan  for  making  anything 
in  the  world,  save  and  except  practitioners. 

Well  I  this  has  seemed  excursiTC,  but  it 
is  not  so :  it  is  a  reason  against  the  putting 
off  of  your  learning-tlme.f|When  your  first 
case  comes,  yon  must  be  as  fit  for  it  as  you 
are  ready  for  it. 

A  difference  between  old  practitioners  and 
beginners  there  always  will  be— so  long  at 
least  as  there  is  Talae  in  experience,  and  a 
difference  between  age  and  youth ;  but  this 
difference,  which  is  necessary,  must  be 
limited  as  much  as  possible,  must  be  cut 
down  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and  must 
by  no  means  whatever  be  permitted  to  exag- 
gerate itself  into  an  artificial  magnitude.  If 
it  do  so,  it  is  worse  than  a  simple  specula- 
tire  error, — it  is  a  mischievous  delusion  :  it 
engenders  a  pernicious  procrastination,  ju8« 
tifies  supineness,  and  creates  an  excuse  for 
tiie  neglect  of  opportunities :  it  wastes  time, 
which  is  bad,  and  encourages  self-deception, 
which  is  worse. 

A  difference  between  old  practitioners 
and  beginners  there  always  will  be :  but  it 
should  consist  not  so  much  in  the  quality  of 
their  work  as  in-  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
done.  It  should  be  the  gain  of  the  prac- 
titioner, not  the  loss  of  the  patient. 

Now,  if  I  did  those  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  the  injustice  of  supposing 
that  the  moral  reasons  for  disciplinal  prepa- 
ration, during  the  course  of  study  now  about 
to  be  entered  into,  were  thrown  away  upon 
their  minds  and  consciences,  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  short  work  of  thb  part  of 
my  argument,  and  to  dispose  of  much!  n  a 
most  brief  and  summary  manner.  I  should 
be  at  liberty  to  say,  in  language  more  plain 
tiian  complimentary,  and  more  cogent  than 
persuasiye,  that  you  must  be  up  to  your 
work  when  you  begin  it.  If  you  stumble  at 
fte  threshold,  you  have  broken  down  for 
after-life.  A  blunder  at  the  commencement 
is  failure  for  the  time  to  come.  Furthermore ; 
malapraxis  is  a  misdemeanor  in  the  eyes  of 
tiie  law,  for  which  you  may  first  be  mulcted 
by  a  jury,  and  afterwards  be  gibbeted  by 


the  press.  This  fact,  which  there  is  no  deny  • 
ing,  ought  to  be  conclusive  against  the  pre- 
posterous doctrine  which  I  have  exposed: 
conclusive,  however,  as  it  is,  it  is  one  which 
I  have  not  chosen  to  put  prominent.  Let  a 
better  feeling  stand  instead  of  it.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy ;  but  he  is  not  honest  who 
acts  upon  that  policy  only. 

All  this  may  be  true ;  yet  it  may  be 
said  that  the  responsibility  is  prospective. 
'*  *  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 
We'll  think  about  this  when  we  have  got 
through  the  Halls  and  Colleges.  You  must 
give  us  better  reasons  for  sacrificing  our 
inclinations  to  our  duty  than  those  of  a 
paulO'poit'Juturum  responsibility."  Be  it 
so :  yon  have  still  a  duty,  urgent  and  abso- 
lute —  not  prospective,  but  immediate — 
not  in  the  distance,  with  contingent  patients, 
but  close  at  hand,  with  the  realities  of  friend 
and  family — not  abroad  with  the  public, 
but  at  home  with  your  private  circle  of 
parents,  relatives,  and  guanlians.  By  them 
you  are  entrusted  here  with  the  special, 
definite,  unequivocal,  undoubted  object — an 
object  which  no  ingenuity  can  refine  away, 
and  no  subtlety  can  demur  to — of  instruction, 
discipline,  preparation.  You  not  only  come 
up  here  to  learn »  but  you  are  tent  up  to  do 
so  :  and  anxious  wishes  and  reasonable  hopes 
accompany  you.  You  are  commissioned  to 
avail  jourselfof  a  time  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  sufficient,  and  of  opportunities 
which  are  considered  necessary :  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  neglect. 

Great  as  are  the  opportunities,  they  are 
not  numerous  enough  to  be  wasted;  and 
limited  as  is  the  time  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  only  know  it  in  its  misapplication,  is 
the  period  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience  has  sanctioned  as  a  fair  and 
average  time  for  fair  and  average  abilitiea, 
and  for  fair  and  average  industry : — ^not  a 
minimum  period  made  for  iron  assiduity  on 
the  one  hand,  or  for  fiery  talent  on 
the  other,  but  a  period  adapted  to  the 
common  capacities  of  the  common  mass  of 
mankind  —  a  common -sense  time,  —  a 
time  too  long  or  too  short  only  for  the  ex- 
tremes of  intellect — too  short  for  the  slow- 
ness of  confirmed  dulness,  too  long  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  extraordinary  and  rarely- 
occurring  genius. 

Of  this  time  you  are  bound  to  make  the 
most.  It  is  your  interest  to  do  so  for  your 
own  sakes ;  it  is  your  duty  to  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  your  friends. 

You  come  to  the  hospital  to  learn — you 
come  to  the  hospital  to  learn  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  You  come  to  learn, 
medicine,  as  you  would  go— if  instead  of 
physic  your  profession  were  the  law— to  the 
chambers  of  a  special  .pleader,  a  common 
lawyer,  or  an  equity  draughtsman.  In  this 
strict  sense  does  your  presence  here  imply 
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fCitdy — study  exehishef  and  stadj  withoat 
•ay  l(MS  of  tiiii6|  and  witbovt  any  dmafon 
of  attentioB.  Yon  do  not  come  here  as  a 
dergyman  goes  to  the  Univenity ;  bat  as 
artista  go  to  Rome^not  to  keep  terms,  bat 
'  to  do  work. 

I  nnst  here  guard  against  the  misinter- 
pretation of  an  ezprenion  used  a  few  sen- 
tences back.  I  wish  to  let  nothing  drop 
that  may  eneoarage  the  germs  of  an  undue 
presumption.  I  expressed  an  opinion — 
which  I  meant  to  be  a  decided  one — that  the 
time  aUowed  for  your  medical  studies 
wms  ftiR,  Mr,  and  sufficient, — so  much  so 
that  if  it  prove  Msafficient  the  fkntt  must 
He  in  the  neglect  of  it.  Sufficient,  howcTer, 
ts  it  is,  it  grves  no  opportunity  for  any 
auperfluoas  leisure.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sumed on.  Ton  have  no  odd  months, 
or  weeks,  or  days,  or  even  hours,  to  play 
with.  It  fc  a  sufficient  space  for  you  to  lay 
in  that  knowledge  of  your  profession  which 
tike  experience  and  opinion  of  your  examin- 
ing boards  have  thought  proper  to  require. 
I  believe  the  amount  thus  required,  to  be, 
fike  the  time  granted  for  the  acquisitioa  of 
it,  a  fair  amount.  But  it  is  not  a  high  one, 
ind  it  is  not  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
Standards  of  fitness  that  are  set  up  for  the 
meanire  of  a  body  of  students  so  numerous 
as  those  in  medicme,  rarely  err  on  the  side  of 
fererity.  They  hrotvr  mediocrity;  and 
they  ought  to  favour  it.  It  is  safe:  and 
that  is  an  they  have  a  right  to  look  to. 
What  they  profess  is  never  very  formidable ; 
and  what  they  require  is  generally  less  than 
what  ii  professed.  But  the  time  that  is 
fufficient  for  this  fHodlcwn  (or  minimum)  of 
professional  learning  is  not  tlie  time  suffi 
dent  for  the  formation  of  a  practitioner  of 
tiiat  degree  of  excellence  which  the  compe- 
tition of  an  open  profession,  Kke  that  of 
nedicine,  requires  as  the  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess. An  examining  board  Isaa  but  one 
point  to  look  to — ^rt  must  see  that  you  can 
practise  with  safety  to  the  public.  It  never 
ensorea,  or  prnfases  to  ensure,  that  you 
shall  practise  with  success  to  yourseff,  or 
even  that  yea  shall  practise  at  all.  In  tfie 
eyes  of  an  Examiner,  as  in  those  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  Lunacy,  there  are  but  two  aorfs 
at  indSvidaals ;  those  that  con  be  let  loose 
upon  the  public,  and  those  that  cannot.  In 
tiie  eyes  of  the  public  there  is  every  decree 
of  exceQeoce,  and  every  variety  of  compara- 
tive merit  or  demerit. 

Now  as  to  the  way  of  attaining  these 
higher  degrees  of  nerii,  and  the  rewards, 
moral  or  raateriri,  which  they  ensure  ; 
which  foffow  them  as  truT^  as  satisfaction 
follows  right  actions,  and  as  penalties  follow 
wrong  ones.  The  opporfuntty  we  have 
spoken  of.  It  consists  in  the  whole  range 
of  means  and  appliances  by  which  we  here, 
and  others  els^liere,  avail    ourselves    of 


those  diseases  that  humanity  has  suffered, 
and  is  suiTering,  for  the  sake  of  alleviating 
the  misery  that  they  seem  to  ensure  for  tho 
future.  Disease  with  us  is  not  only  an 
object  of  direct  and  immediate  relief  to  the 
patient  who  endures  it,  but  it  is  an  indirect 
means  of  relief  to  sufferers  yet  untouched. 
Out  of  evil  comes  good.  We  make  the  sick 
helpful  to  the  sound  ;  the  dead  available  to 
the  living.  Out  of  pestilence  comes  healing, 
and  out  of  the  corruption  of  death  the  laws 
and  rule  of  life.  Suffering  we  have,  and 
teaching  we  have,  and  neither  must  be  lost 
upon  you.  It  is  too  late  to  find  that  these 
objects,  and  objects  like  them,  are  repugnaot 
and  revolting.  These  things  should  have 
been  thought  of  before.  Your  choice  is  now 
taken,  and  it  must  be  held  to.  The  dis- 
covery that  learning  is  unpleasant  is  the 
discovery  of  a  mistake  in  the  choice  of  your 
profession ;  and  the  sooner  you  remedy  sudi 
a  mistake  the  better— the  better  for  your- 
selves, the  better  for  your  friends,  the  better 
for  the  public,  and  the  better  for  the  profes- 
sion itself. 

Steady  work,  with  fair  opportunities — this 
is  what  makes  practitioners.  The  one  with- 
out the  other  is  insufScient.  There  is  an 
expenditure  of  exertion  where  your  industry 
outruns  your  materials,  and  there  is  a  loss  of 
useful  facts  when  occasions  for  observation 
are  neglected. 

See  all  you  can,  and  hear  all  you  can.  It 
is  not  likely  that  cases  will  multiply  them- 
selves for  your  special  observations,  and  it  is 
neither  the  policy  nor  the  practice  of  those 
who  are  commissioned  with  your  instruction 
to  open  their  mouths  at  random. 

See  all  you  can.  If  the  case  be  a  common 
one,  you  get  so  much  familiarity  with  a 
phenomenon  that  it  will  be  continually  pre- 
senting itself.  If  a  rare  one,  you  have  seen 
what  you  may  seldom  see  again.  There  is 
every  reason  for  taking  the  practice  of  the 
hospital  exactly  as  you  find  it  It  repre- 
sents the  diseases  of  the  largest  class  of 
mankind — the  poor ;  and,  although  in  soma 
of  the  details  there  may  be  a  difference, 
upon  the  whole  the  forms  of  disease  that  ars 
the  commonest  in  hospitals  are  the  com- 
monest in  the  world  at  large;  and  vtee 
versd.  Hence,  what  you  see  here  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  what  you 
will  see  hereafter.  The  diseases  are  not 
only  essentially  the  same,  but  the  propor- 
tion which  they  bear  to  one  another  is 
nearly  so.  I  mention  this,  because  there  is 
often  a  tendency  to  run  after  rare  cases  to 
the  neglect  of  common  ones ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  remarkable  and  instructive 
forms  of  disease  are  overlooked,  simply 
because  they  are  thought  the  curiosities 
rather  than  the  elements  of  practios. 
You  may  carry  your  neglect  of  common 
eases,  on  the  strength  of  their  being  com- 
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mon,  too  far.  You  may  know  all  aboat 
catalepsy  and  hydrophobia,  and  nothing  about 
itch  or  meaales.  You  may  find  that,  of  the 
two  parties  concerned,  the  patient  and  your- 
self, it  is  the  former  that  knows  the  most 
about  his  complaint.  You  may  live  to  have 
your  diagnosis  corrected  by  the  porter,  your 
prognosis  criticised  by  the  nurse.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  missing  single  instances  of 
rare  disease,  you  may  miss  the  opportunity 
of  being  able  to  i^fer  to  your  memory  rather 
than  to  your  library. 

I  haye  given  you  reasons  against  being 
afraid  of  over-obserration,  and  against  the 
pemidcus  habit  of  neglecting  the  case  be- 
cause it  is  common,  and  that  because  it  is 
rare — ^a  common  excuse  for  neglecting  ail 
diseases,  and  a  popular  reason  for  doing  so. 
Medicug  sum,  nihil  in  re  medicd  a  me 
aRenum  puto,  &c.  Some  minds,  indeed, 
are  so  constituted  that  they  can  make  much, 
very  much,  out  of  single  cases,  out  of  soli- 
tary specimens  of  diseases.  The  power  of 
minute  analysis  is  the  characteristic  of  tins 
sort  of  obsenration.  It  is  just  possible  so 
to  seize  upon  the  true  conditions  of  a  dis- 
ease, as  to  satisfy  yourself,  once  for  all,  of 
its  real  permanent  attribute— of  its  essence, 
if  I  may  so  express  myseif.  And  this  being 
seen,  you  may,  for  certain  purposes,  have 
seen  enough ;  seen  it  at  one  glance  ;  seen  it 
at  a  single  view  as  well  as  others  see  it  at  a 
hundred.  I  say  that  certain  minds  are  tSius 
constituted  ;  but  they  are  rarely  the  minds 
of  many  men  in  a  single  generation,  and 
never  the  minds  of  beginners.  Before  this 
power  is  attained  your  observation  must  be 
disciplined  into  the  accuracy  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  an  instinct ;  and  to  this  power  of 
obiiervation — attainable  only  by  long  prac- 
tice, and  after  long  practice — a  high  power 
of  reflection  must  be  superadded. 

No  such  power  must  be  presumed  on. 
If  the  student  delude  himself,  the  disease 
will  undeceive  him.  The  best  practitioners, 
in  the  long  run,  are  those  whose  memory  is 
stored  whh  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
vidual cases — individual  cases  well  observed, 
and  decently  classified.  It  is  currently 
stated  that  the  peculiar  power  of  the  late 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  a  power  of  memory 
of  ttoB  sort,  and  I  presume  that  no  better 
instance  of  its  value  need  be  adduced.  Now 
the  memory  for  cases  implies  the  existence 
of  cases  to  remember ;  and  before  you  ar- 
TBoge  them  in  the  storehouse  of  your 
tiiotightis  you  must  have  seen  and  considered ; 
must  have  used  both  your  senses  and  your 
understanding;  must  have  seen,  touched, 
and  handled  with  the  one,  and  must  have 
understood  and  reflected  with  the  other. 

I  am  talking  of  these  things  as  they  exist 
in  disciplined  intellects,  and  in  retentive 
memories ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected 
that  X  am  talking  of  things  that  form  the 


exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  that  X  am 
measuring  the  power  of  common  men  by 
those  of  extraordinary  instances.  I  weigh 
my  words,  when  I  deliberately  assert,  tlMt 
such,  although  partially  the  case,  is  not  so 
altogether  ;  and  that  it  is  far  leas  the  case 
than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  most  of 
those  instances  where  we  lose  the  advantage 
of  prior  experience,  by  omitting  the  appti- 
cation  of  our  knowledge  of  a  previoua 
similar  case,  the  fault  is  less  in  the  laxity  of 
memory  than  in  the  origiasH  incompleteness 
of  the  observation.  Observe  closely,  and 
ponder  well,  and  the  memory  may  take  care 
of  itself.  Like  a  well-applied  nick- name,  a 
well-made  observation  will  stick  to  yon — 
whether  you  look  after  it  or  neglect  it.  The 
beat  way  to  learn  to  swim  is  to  try  to  sink, 
and  il  is  so  because  floatation,  like  memory, 
is  natural  if  you  set  about  it  rightly.  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  remembrance  once 
observe  closely,  and  then  forget  if  they  can. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  cultivating  this 
habit  at  all  times,  but  there  are  ospedal 
reasons  why  those  who  are  on  the  threirtiold 
of  their  profession  should  more  parttcidarly 
cultivate  it.  Not  because  you  have  much  to 
learn — we  have  all  that — ^nor  yet  because 
you  have  the  privilege  of  great  opportuni- 
ties— we  have  all  that  also— must  yon 
watch,  and  reflect,  and  arrange,  and  re- 
member. Your  time  of  life  gives  you  an 
advantage.  The  age  of  the  generality  of 
you  is  an  age  when  fresh  facts  are  beat 
adzed ;  and  best  seized  because  they  are 
fresh.  Whether  you  are  prepared  to  under- 
stand their  whole  import,  as  you  may  do  at 
some  future  period*  is  doubtfnl.  It  is  certain 
that  the  effect  of  their  novdty  is  to  impress 
them  more  cogently  on  your  recollection. 

And  this  is  practice — practice  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  term,  and  in  a  sense  which  in- 
duces  me  to  guard  against  the  misconstruc- 
tion of  a  previous  application  of  it.  A  few 
sentences  back  I  nsed  the  phrases  practical 
men,  adding  Chat  those  so  called  were  men 
who  could  be  taqght  by  practice  only.  I 
confess  that  this  mode  of  expression  was 
disparagiug:  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  applied  it  was  meant  to  be  so.  It  is  a 
term  you  must  be  on  your  guard  agsinst. 
Practice  is  so  good  a  thing  of  itself  Hiat 
its  name  and  appellation  are  applied  to 
many  bad  things.  Slovenliness  is  practice, 
if  it  suits  the  purpose  of  any  one  to  call  it 
so;  contempt  for  reading  is  practice ;  and 
bleediag  on  all  occasions  when  you  omit  to 
purge  is  practice ; — and  bad  practice  too.  Be 
on  your  guard  against  this :  bat  do  not  be 
on  your  guard  against  another  sort  of  prac- 
tice :  the  practice,  of  men  who  first  observe, 
and  then  reflect,  and  then  generalise,  and 
then  reduce  to  a  habit  their  results.  This 
is  the  true  light  for  you  to  follow,  and  in 
this  sense  practice  is  not  only  a  safe  guide 
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but  the  safe  guide.  It  is  experience,  or,  if 
you  choote  a  more  philosophic  term,  induc- 
tion. Theoretical  men  can  be  taught  bf 
t  his,  and  the  wisest  theorists  are  taught  hj 
it.  When  I  aaid  that  practical  men  were 
taught  bj  practice  only,  I  never  implied  that 
they  were  the  only  men  that  practice  could 
teach.  Experience  makes  fools  wise  ;  but 
fools  are  not  the  only  persons  who  can 
profit  by  experience. 

See  and  heai^-the  senses  must  administer 
to  the  understanding.  Eye,  and  ear,  and 
ilnger — exercise  these  that  they  may  bring 
in  learning. 

See  and  hear — the  senses  must  administer 
to  their  own  improrement.  Eye,  and  ear, 
and  finger— exereise  these,  that  they  may 
better  themselves  as  instruments.  The 
knowledge  is  much,  but  the  discipline  is 
more.  The  knowledge  is  the  fruit  that  is 
stored,  but  the  discipline  is  the  tree  that 
yields.  The  one  is  the  care  that  keeps,  the 
other  the  cultivation  that  supplies. 

The  habit  of  accurate  observation  is  by 
no  means  so  difficult  as  is  darkly  signified 
by  logicians,  nor  yet  so  easy  as  is  vainly 
fimcied  by  empirics.  It  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  teach  you  to  indicate  the  medium. 

The  tenor  of  some  of  my  observations 
runs  a  risk  of  misrepresentation.  It  has 
been  limited.  It  has  spoken  of  cases,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
medical  study  but  cases ;  and  of  observation, 
•a  if  the  faculties  of  a  medical  man  were  to 
take  a  monomaniac  form,  and  to  run  upon 
observation  only;  of  hospitals,  as  If  they 
consisted  of  beds  and  patients  alone ;  and  of 
cHnical  medicine  and  of  clinical  surgery,  as 
if  there  was  no  such  a  paramount  subject  as 
physiology,  and  no  such  important  subsidiary 
studies  as  chemistry  and  botany.  It  is 
all  hospital  and  no  school — all  wards  and  no 
museum— all  sickness  and  no  health.  This 
has  been  the  line  that  I  have  run  on ;  and  I 
feel  that  it  may  be  imputed  to  me  that  I 
have  run  on  it  too  long  and  too  exclusively. 
Whether  I  undervalue  the  acquisition  of 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  col- 
lateral and  subordinate  to  medicine,  rather 
than  the  elements  of  medicine  itself— -which 
are  the  approaches  to  the  temple  rather  than 
the  innermost  shrine — ^wilt  be  seen  in  the 
sequel.  At  present  I  only  vindicate  the 
prominence  which  has  been  given  to 
clinical  observation,  by  insisting  upon  the 
subordinate  character  of  everything  that  is 
taught  away  from  the  bed,  and  beyond  the 
sensible  limits  of  disease.  No  single  subject 
thus  taught  is  the  direct  and  primary  object 
of  your  learning.  The  art  of  healing  is  so. 
You  leara  other  things  that  you  may  under, 
stand  this ;  and  in  hospitals  at  least  you 
learn  them  with  that  view  exclusively'  If 
you  wish  to  be  a  physiologist,  chemist,  or 
botanist,  irrespectively  of  the  medical  *appli« 


cation  of  the  soienoes  of  'physiology,  che- 
mistry, and  botany,  there  are  better  sdiools 
than  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  or,  indeed, 
than  any  hospital  whatever.  TAere  they 
may  be  studied  as  mathematics  are  studied 
at  Cambridge,  or  as  classics  at  Eton — simply 
for  their  own  great  and  inherent  values. 
But  here  yon  study  them  differently,  that  is, 
as  mathematics  are  taught  at  a  military  col- 
lege, or  as  classics  are  taught  at  the  College 
of  Preceptora,  for  a  specific  purpose,  and 
with  a  limited  view — with  a  view  limited  to 
the  illustration  of  disease,  and  with  the 
spedfic  purpose  of  rendering  them  indirect 
agents  in  tiierapeutics.  If  you  could  con- 
trive the  cure  of  disease  without  a  knowledge 
of  morbid  processes,  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  trouble  yourself  with  pathology ;  or 
if  you  could  bottom  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
eased action  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  health,  physiology  would  be  but 
a  noble  science  for  pbilosophere  ;  or  if  you 
could  build  up  a  system  of  physiology, 
determining  the  functions  of  organs,  and  the 
susceptibilities  of  tissues,  independent  of  the 
anatomy  of  those  organs  and  those  tissues, 
scalpels  would  be  as  irrelevant  to  you  as 
telescopes ;  and  if  these  three  sciences  re- 
ceived no  elucidation  from  chemistry,  and 
botany,  and  physics,  then  would  chemistry, 
and  botany,  and  physics,  have  the  value — 
neither  more  nor  less — of  the  art  of  criticism 
or  of  the  binomial  theorem.  What  you  are 
taught  in  the  schools  is  taught  to  you,  not 
because  it  is  worth  knowing — for  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  Mathematics,  are  worth  knowing 
— ^but  because,  before  patients  can  be  cured, 
they  are  necessary  to  be  learned. 

And,  in  order  to  be  taught  at  all,  they 
must  be  taught  systematically.  It  b  an 
easy  matter  to  ask  for  a  certain  amount  of 
these  two  collateral  sciences — to  pick  and 
choose  just  the  part  wanted  for  use.  to 
require  just  that  modicum  of  botany  which 
illustrates  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  jmt  those 
fragments  of  chemistry  that  make  prescrip. 
tions  safe,  and  urine  intelligible.  It  is  easy, 
I  say,  to  ask  for  all  this ;  but  the  art  of  thus 
teaching  per  ealtum  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  whole  is  more  manageable  than  the 
half.  What  it  may  be  with  othera  is  more 
than  I  can  tell ;  but,  for  my  own  particular 
teaching,  I  would  sooner  take  the  dullest  boy 
from  the  wont  school,  and  start  him  in  a 
subject  at  the  right  end,  than  begin  at  the 
wrong  end  with  the  cleverest  priseman  that 
ever  flattered  parent  or  gratified  instructor. 
Bits  of  botany  and  crumbs  of  chemistry  are 
less  digestible  than  whole  courses. 

Thus  much  for  tiiose  studies  that  make 
your  therapeutics  rational.  Some  f£w  have 
spoken  slightly  of  them — as  Sydenham,  in 
the  fulness  of  his  knowledge  of  symptoms, 
spoke  slightingly  of  anatomy,  or  as  a  Greek 
sculptor,  familiar  with  tho  naked  figure. 
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might  dispense  with  dissectioD.  They  are 
necessary,  nevertheless,  for  the  groundwork 
of  your  practice.  They  must  serve  to 
underpin  your  observations. 

And  now  we  may  ask,  whether,  when  a 
medical  education  has  been  gone  through, 
yon  have  collected  from  it,  over  and  above 
your  professional  sufficiency,  any  secondary 
advantages  of  that  kind  which  are  attributed 
to  education  itself  taken  in  the  abstract? 
Whether  your  knowledge  is  of  the  sort  that 
elevates,  and  whether  your  training  is  of  the 
kind  that  strengthens  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  you  may  be  satisfied  with 
the  reflex  action  of  your  professional  on  your 
general  education — that  is,  if  you  take  a 
practical  and  not  an  ideal  standard.  It  will 
do  for  you,  in  this  way,  as  much  as  legal 
studies  do  for  the  barrister,  and  as  much  as 
theological  reading  does  for  the  clergy- 
man ;  and  perhaps  in  those  points  not  com- 
mon to  the  three  professions  medicine  has 
the  advantage.  Its  chemistry,  which  I  would 
willingly  see  more  mixed  with  physics,  carries 
yon  to  the  threshold  of  the  exact  sciences. 
Its  botany  is  pre-eminently  disciplinal  to 
the  faculty  of  classification  ;  indeed,  for  the 
natural-history  sciences  altogether,  a  me- 
dical education  is  almost  necessary.  Clear 
ideas  in  physiology  are  got  at  only  through  an 
exercised  power  of  abstraction  and  gene- 
ralization. The  phenomena  of  insanity  can 
be  appreciated  only  when  the  general  phe- 
nomena of  healthy  mental  function  are  un- 
derstood, and  when  the  normal  actions  of 
the  mind  are  logically  analyzed.  Such  is 
medical  education  as  an  instrument  of  self- 
culture  :  and  as  education  stands  at  present, 
a  man  who  has  made  the  most  of  them  may 
walk  among  the  learned  men  of  the  world 
with  a  bold  and  confiding  front. 

I  insist  upon  thus  much  justice  being 
done  to  the  intellectual  character  of  my  pro- 
fession— viz.  that  it  be  measured  by  a  prac- 
tical, and  not  an  ideal,  standard.  Too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  is  abroad — of 
that  sort  of  exaggeration  which  makes  men 
see  in  the  requisites  for  their  own  profession 
tbe  requisites  for  half-a-dozen  others — of 
that  sort  of  exaggeration  which  made  Yitru- 
Tius,  himself  an  architect,  prove  elaborately 
that  before  a  man  could  take  a  trowel  in  his 
hand  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  a  habit  of  all  the  virtues.  Un- 
doubtedly it  would  elevate  medicine  for 
every  member  in  the  profession  to  know 
much  more  than  is  required  of  him — yet 
this  is  no  reason  for  our  requiring  much  more 
than  we  do.  Such  a  notion  can  be  enter- 
tained only  through  a  confusion  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  those  who  direct  medicine.  Their 
business  is  the  public  safety  ;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  their  profession  is  to  oa/y  so  fisr  as 
it  affeieu  this.  Trusts  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  any  ope  but  the  trustee. 


Two  objections  lie  against  the  recom- 
mendation of  extraneous  branches  of  learning 
in  medicine :  in  the  first  place,  by  insisting 
upon  them  as  elements  of  a  specisi  course  of 
instruction,  they  are,  by  implication,  ex- 
cluded from  a  general  one ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  no  part  of  a  three  years* 
training. 

Concentrate  your  attention  'on  the  essen- 
tials. I  am  quite  satisfied  that  as  far  as  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  an  education  contribute 
to  the  position  of  a  profession,  we  may  take 
ours  as  we  find  it,  and  yet  hold  our  own. 
Nevertheless,  lest  the  position  given  to  me- 
dicine by  its  pre-eminent  prommence,  in 
conjunction  with  the  church  and  bar,  as  one 
of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  should 
encourage  the  idea  that  a  multiplicity  of 
accomplishments  should  be  the  character  of 
a  full  and  perfect  medical  practitioner,  one 
or  two  important  realities  in  respect 
to  our  position  should  be  indicated.  We 
are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
both  the  church  and  tbe  bar.  We 
have  nothing  to  set  against  such  great  poli- 
tical prizes  as  chancellorships  and  archbishop- 
rics. We  are  at  this  disadvantage  ;  and,  in  a 
country  like  England,  it  is  a  great  one  :  so 
that  what  we  gain  by  the  connection,  In  the 
eyes  of  the  public,  is  more  than  what  we  give  ; 
and  the  connection  is  itself  artificial,  and,  as 
such,  dissoluble.  It  is  best  to  look  the 
truth  in  the  face — we  must  stand  or  fall  by 
our  own  utility. 

Proud  to  be  useful— soorning  to  be  more— 
must  be  the  motto  of  him  whose  integrity, 
should  be  on  a  level  with  his  skill,  who  should 
win  a  double  confidence,  and  who,  if  he  do, 
his  duty  well,  is  as  sure  of  his  proper  in- 
fluence in  society,  and  on  society — ^and  that 
influence  a  noble  one — as  if  he  were  the 
member  of  a  profession  ensured  to  respecta- 
bility by  all  the  favours  that  influence  can 
extort,  and  all  the  prerogatives  that  time  can 
accumulate.  As  compared  with  that  of  the 
church  and  bar,  our  hold  upon  the  public  is 
by  a  thread — but  it  is  the  thread  of  life. 

Such  are  the  responsibilities,  the  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  prospects,  of  those  who  are 
now  about  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
future  career.  We  who  teach  have  our  re-, 
sponsibilities  also  ;  we  know  them  ;  we  are 
teaching  where  Bell  taught  before  us ;  we 
are  teaching  where  ground  has  been  lost ; 
yet  we  are  also  teaching  with  good  hopeSi 
founded  upon  improved  auguries. 

APOTHECABIBS'  HALL. 

Namxs  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prae* 
tise,  on  Thursday,  October  7, 1847  :— John 
Owen,  Mold,  North  Wales.— Joha  Pierce 
Bowling.  —  Walter  Brown,  BridUngton* 
Somerset. 
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The  next  bead  to  which  I  shall  direct 
attention  is  the  Miftnpathy  which  exists 
between  the  dwestive  organs  and  the 
action*  of  the  heart  and  lunge^  It  is 
very  ob?ioiu  that,  owine  to  the  media 
of  association  to  which  I  have  referred^ 
the  disorder  of  any  of  these  organs 
vili  natocally  produce  a  sort  of  feci* 
piocative  disorder  in  other  origans. 
Thua^  increased  excitcBeot  of  the 
xtervooB  syslen  will  produce  excite* 
ment  of  the  vascular  system ;  and 
exhaustion  or  debility  of  the  organic 
nerroiiis  system  will  produce  debifity  of 
those  organs  supplied  by  it.  It  may 
be  considered  an  axiom,  that  increasea 
excitement,  or  its  opposite,  namely, 
exhaustion  or  debility,  however  pro- 
duced, arc  attended  by  co-ordinate 
Btatea  of  these  characteristics  in  the 
several  organs  I  have  enumerated.  So 
obviously  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it. 
If  yott  study  the  actions  of  the  heart 
sjk'd  Ivagain  variaas  diseases,  especially 
in  fevers  during  thestase  of  excitement, 
and  during  the  period  of  exhaustion, 
you  will  perceive  a  certain  degree  of 
co-ordinate  exaltation  or  depressroR 
of  function,  according  as  tne  case 
may  be. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  to  a  certain  extent  will  afi&ct 
these  organs  —  namely,  contiguity  of 
position.  It  is  obvious  that  the  states 
of  the  heart  and  lunga  will  be  very 
Siaierially  afiecfced  mechanically  by 
Hates  of  tine  digestive  organs :  for  in- 
ataoee,  where  tnere  is  morbid  disten- 
sion of  these  hitter  cirgans,  respiration 
and  eireuiation  will  bemne  disordered : 
hence  it  is  that  there  is  so  very  fre- 


quently a  deranged  state  of  the  circula- 
tion and  of  respiration  in  individuals 
in  whom  the  nervous  energy  is  weak, 
and  where  the  contractile  (wwer  of 
the  parietes  of  the  heart  is  to  a 
certain  extent  weakened  also.  The 
contractile  actions  of  the  heart  are 
much  influenced  by  the  distension  of 
contiguous  viscera.  Flatus  distending 
the  stomach,  and  rising  to  the  oeso- 
I^agus,  often  produces  intermittent 
or  irregular  pulse  and  various  consecn- 
tivephenomena.  This  is  frequently  seen 
in  cases  of  flatulency  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Very  serious  aflfections  super- 
vene in  the  case  of  hysterical  and 
nervous  patients  where  the  flatus  rises 
up  in  the  form  of  globus  hystericus, 
producing  inordinate  distension  of  the 
oesophagus,  with  spasm  above  or  below, 
or  both  above  and  below,  the  seat  of 
this  distension.  The  phenomena  re- 
marked in  hysteria,  in  colic,  and  in 
flatulent  distensions  of  the  cok>n,  may 
further  illustrate  the  influence  of  me- 
chanical distension  of  parte  oi  the  di- 
gestive canal  npon  the  functions  of  the 
heart  and  lungs ;  and  hence  it  is  that, 
when  the  nervous  and  muscular  powen 
of  the  heart  arc  impaired,  or  when  the 
vital  expansive  jpower  of  the  lungs  is 
weakened,  that  flatulent  distensions  of 
the  stomach  or  of  the  colon  increase 
the  mischief.  The  number  of  morbid 
sympathies  that  I  shall  have  to  men- 
tion in  the  limited  period  that  is  al^ 
lowed  me,  prevents  me  from  illustrating 
fully  this  subject:  hence  my  I'emarki 
are  now  suggestive,  rather  than  eluci- 
dative. However,  I  shall  have  occasion 
in  another  ^ace,  and  under  other  cir- 
cnmstances,  more  fully  to  discuss  the 
topics  which  bete  I  must  nodce  in  a 
very  cursory  manner. 

In  considering  the  relation  oi  the 
circulating  and  respiratory  functions, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to 
notice  the  veiy  great  influence  whieh 
the  latter  produce  upon  the  former,— 
the  great  influence  produced  by  the 
atmosphere  during  respiration,  and  the 
advantegea  that  accrue  from  respiring 
pure  air,  not  only  in  promoting  a 
normal  state  of  the  blood,  but  ia 
strengthening  the  locomotive  func- 
tiona.  Air  and  exercise  are  the  best 
restoralavea  that  we  posses»*-the  prin- 
cipal tonics  that  we  can  employ  in 
removing  disorder.  Those  medicinai 
tonics  which  are  frequently  substituted 
for  these,  owing  either  to  the  ciicnaa- 
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stances  of  the  case,  or  to  the  views  of  the 
physician,  are  generally  more  or  less 
stimulants  also,  and  may  be  injarioas, 
and  indeed  are  often  hurtful,  when 
injudiciously  employed.  But  when 
the  patient  can  have  change  of  air, — 
when  he  is  able  to  undergo  a  change, 
and  can  be  duly  exposed  to  the  air  and 
to  the  sun's  influence,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  he  can  take  sufficient 
exercise  in  the  air, — the  vital  energies 
are  thereby  developed,  and  due  as- 
similation of  the  food,  and  healthy 
changes  produced  on  the  blood  by  the 
respiratory  organs  and  cutaneons  sur- 
face, are  the  results. 

I  need  only  briefly  refer  tothe  intimate 
sympathy  between  the  digestive  and  the 
respirator jf  funetiontf  surfaces ^  and  or- 
gans. It  rarely  occurs  that  the  respiratory 
mucous  surface  is  much  affected  with- 
ont  the  digestive  mucous  surface  hang 
also  more  or  less  disordered,  or  that  the 
latter  is  seriously  deranged  without 
some  disorder  or  susceptibility  of  dis- 
order being  manifested  by  the  former, 
the  assBociation  being  clearly  referable 
to  the  nervous  system  in  the  more  im- 
mediate effects,  and  to  the  vascular 
grstem  in  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
ut  affections  of  the  mucous  or  villous 
surfaces  of  these  distinct  organs,  al- 
though often  thus  appearing  in  succes- 
aion — the  one  arising  or  depending 
upon  the  other — often  also  occur  con- 
temporaneously and  CO  -  ordinately. 
This  form  of  association  frequently  is 
the  result  of  endemic  causes  and  of 
epidemic  influences,  the  morbid  im-. 
pression  of  these  causes  often  extend- 
ing rapidly,  and  manifesting  its  effect 
upon  the  digestive  organs  soon  after  it 
has  acted  upon  the  respiratory  func- 
tions. Catarrhs,  influenzas,  hooping- 
cough,  and  other  epidemic  disorders 
which  proceed  from  the  states  or  vicis- 
situdes of  the  atmosphere,  and  prevail 
at  certain  seasons,  especially  manifest 
this  association,*  and  those  more  for- 
midable ei>idemics  which  arise  from  an 
atmospheric  contamination,  caused  by 
the  emanations  proceeding  from  the 
sick,  or  from  numbers  of  living  crea- 
tures confined  in  a  limited  space, 
or  from  dead  vegetable  and  animal 
matter,  evince  the  same  association, 
although  in  a  much  more  remarkable 
manner,  and  greatly  heightened  by 
contamination  of  the  fluids  and  soft 
aolids  of  the  body. 

When  the  atmosphere  contains  only 


a  small  or  moderate  amount  of  malaria, 
or  of  animal  emanations,  or  a  quantitj 
insufficient  to  contaminate  the  air  to  a 
pestilential  extent,  or  even  to  cause 
a^ues  or  remittents,  disorders  of  the 
digestive  organs,  associated  with  afl^ 
tions  of  the  respiratory  and  circulating 
functions,  frequently  result.  In  large 
towns  and  cities,  especially  where  a 
humid  and  close  air  is  more  or  less 
contaminated  with  animal  exhalations^ 
the  prevailing  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs  are  very  often  associated  with 
afrections  of  the  ren)iratory  organs, 
more  particularly  with  chronic  or 
asthenic  bronchitis,  or  with  congested 
states  of  the  lungs.  This  association 
is  frequent  amongst  the  children  of  the 
poor;  either  affection  predominating 
over  or  masking  the  other,  owing  to 
the  intensity  or  combination  of  the 
eauses. 

Whethcrlhose  canses  aflfect  children, 
adults,  or  the  aged — more  especially  if 
the  more  ordinary  physical  conditions 
and  vicissitudes  of  tne  atmosphere  have 
added  to  them,  animal  emanations^ 
pntrid  effluvia,  and  msufficient  Tents- 
latioa— the  effects  produced  seldom 
consist  of  a  simple  or  specific  state  of 
disease,  but  of  an  association  of  mala^ 
dies ;  one  or  two  assuming  a  more  dis- 
tinct or  prominent  form,  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  efficient  agent,to  the 
nature  of  concurring  influences,  and  to 
the  state  or  predisposition  of  the  pa. 
tientTs  constitution.  This  complica- 
tion  becomes  still  greater,  and  much 
more  serious,  if  these  causes  not  only 
injuriously  impress  the  organic  or  gan- 
glial  nervous  system,  but  also,  either 
through  the  medium  of  this  system,  or 
still  more  directly,  contaminate  the  cir- 
culating fluids,  —  the  contamination 
arising  both  fix>m  the  impairment  oC 
depurating  processes  performed  by  the 
various  emunctories,  and  from  the 
passage  of  injurious  agents  into  the 
blood  during  respiration. 

Physicians  who  observe  closely  the 
morbid  conditions  oonstantlv  coming 
before  them,  must  have  remarked,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  where  numerous 
injurious  agents  are  in  almost  conti- 
nued operation,  and  amongst  persons 
who  attend  the  least  to  the  healthy 
states  of  the  digestive  and  excreting 
functions,  that,  when  the  digestiTe 
functions  are  much  impaired,  or  when 
the  digestive  mucous  snrfiLce  presents 
those  phenomena  which  may  xational^ 
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be  referred  to  chronic  irritation,  nume- 
roQS  associated  disorders  soon  present 
themselves.  The  hepatic  functions  are 
deranged;  often  also  the  bowels  are 
affected ;  and  ultimately  even  the  ex- 
cretions from  the  skin  and  kidners 
hetray  more  or  less  disorder.  The 
results  of  these  morbid  conditions,  or 
more  frequently  the  contemporaneous 
mischiefs,  comprise  changes  in  the  ner- 
vous and  vascular  systems — functional 
changes  in  the  organic  nervous  system, 
being  followed  by  impairment  of  the 
excreting  or  depurating  actions,  and 
this  impairment  by  an  altered  state  of 
the  blood  itself;  this  last  acting  upon 
the  former,  and  aggravating  them. 
As  lon^  as  vital  power  or  resistance  to 
the  injurious  agents  is  not  entirely 
overthrown,  various  vicissitudes  occur 
in  the  course  of  functional  disorder,  in 
the  states  which  the  several  organs 
implitated  present,  and  in  the  conse- 
quences which  accrue  in  respect  Of 
each,  under  the  influence  of  either 
aided  or  unaided  vitality.  But  not  un- 
frequently  various  serious  phenomena, 
threatening  the  duration  of  life,  ap- 
pear, owing  to  contingent  causes  and 
morbid  predispositions.  It  is  thus  we 
80  frequently  observe  in  practice, 
among  persons  who  have  been  pre- 
viously out  of  health,  who  have  been 
intemperate  and  dissipated,  who  have 
suffered  from  functional  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  or  liver,  or  bowels,  or 
kidneys,  or  from  an  association  of  two 
or  more  of  these,  that  far  more  serious 
maladies  are  superinduced ;  that,  owing 
to  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood  from 
impaired  action  of  the  emunctories, 
and  to  the  disposition  of  irritation  or 
inflammation  of  membranous  parts  to 
spread  in  these  circumstances,  erysipe- 
las thus  often  appears  in  the  seat  of  an 
abrasion  or  injury,  especially  in  certain 
atmospheric  conditions  ,*  that  the  pha- 
lynx  or  fauces,  or  both,  sometimes  with 
their  connected  glands,  become  aflected 
with  a  spreading  or  asthenic  inflam- 
mation ;  that  the  lesion,  owing  to  con- 
tinuity of  texture  and  weakened  vital 
resistance,  proceeds  either  along  the 
oesophagus  to  the  stomach,  or,  what  is 
still  worse,  it  extends  from  the  pha- 
rynx to  the  epiglottis,  or  even  down 
the  trachea,  causing  distressing  pa- 
roxysms of  cough,  or  threatening  and 
even  causing  suffocation  from  closure 
of  the  glottis,  or  fatal  congestion  of 
the  lungs.    The  lesion  thus  nrst  mani- 


festing itself  in  the  fauces  or  pharynx, 
may  actually  even  commence  in  the 
stomach,  and  extend  upwards  along  the 
cesophagus  to  the  pharynx,  without  the 
oesophageal  affection  being  either  re- 
cognisea  or  prominently  developed, 
until  the  more  sensitive  and  suscepti- 
ble pharynx  is  reached.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  infrequently  observed,  that  acrid 
eructations  from  a  dyspeptic  stomach, 
or  owing  to  a  state  of  gastro-enteric 
irritation,  excite  an  asthenic  form  of 
inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  pos- 
terior fauces,  which  sometimes  spreads 
in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  just 
pointed  out,  either  involving  merely, 
or  chiefly,  the  upper  pNortion  of  the 
oesophagus,  or  implicating  more  espe- 
cially the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  or  even 
also  the  trachea. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  serious 
or  extreme  morbid  associations  ob- 
served between  the  digestive  and  re- 
spiratory organs;  but  others  of  a 
slighter  grade  are  much  more  common ; 
these  are  stomach-cough,  the  catarrhus 
stomachicus,  catarrhus  saburralis,  &c. 
of  older  writers;  the  association  of 
gastro-intestinal  irritation  with  catarrh 
or  with  bronchitis,  or  other  affections 
of  collatitious  or  even  of  distant  vis- 
cera. 

The  tympatku9  of  the  digestive  organt 
with  the  brain  and  with  the  organs  of 
sense,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  former, 
are  suflictently  manifest.  But  it  is 
very  frequently  by  no  means  easy, 
when  the  associated  morbid  conditions 
come  before  us  in  practice,  to  deter- 
mine the  organ  primarily  affebted,  and 
most  probably  tne  source  or  centre  of 
the  associated  affections.  The  media 
of  morbid  association  in  many  of  these 
complications  are  obviously,  and  pri- 
manly,  the  ganglial  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  systems,  as  already  ex- 
plained. But  cases  are  not  few,  which 
acknowledge  not  only  these  media,  but 
also  the  vascular  system — a  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  circulatine  fluids.  When 
the  blood  is  loaded  with  effete  matters, 
or  is  not  sufficiently  acted  upon  in  the 
liver,  or  changed  by  the  several  depu- 
rating organs,  or  by  the  lungs,  it  affects 
the  brain,  producing  more  or  less  dis- 
order according  to  the  nature  of  the 
existiufi  impurity.  It  may  dve  rise 
only  to  lassitude,  or  to  a  state  of  apathy, 
or  more  or  less  lethargy.  It  is  not  ixa* 
probable  that  the  lethargic  state  ob- 
served after  a  full  meal,  is  partly  caused 
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by  the  passage  of  chyle  into  the  blood, 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  changes  the 
state  of  this  fluid,  and  affects  the  brain. 
When  the  blood  is  more  seriously  al- 
tered, when  it  is  affected  by  obstruc- 
tion of  the  excretion  of  bile,  and  when 
it  is  still  more  remarkably  changed, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  by  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys,  the  effect  upon  the 
brain  is  often  serious,  and  in  the  latter 
case  even  fatal.  In  more  common 
cases  and  circumstances,  and  in  those 
of  much  more  frequent  occurrence, 
impaired  digestive  function  is  followed 
by  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  chyle ; 
this  latter  more  or  less  affects  the 
blood,  and  the  state  of  the  blood  thus 
produced  often  affects  the  sensibility  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  either 
temporarily  or  at  intervals,  even  before 
the  actions  of  the  emunctories  are 
manifestly  impeded  or  otherwise  disor- 
dered. 

The  orgaru  of  sense  often  sympa- 
thise with  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Those  of  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
and  taste,  are  severally  weakened  or  ren- 
dered more  susceptible  of  impressions  in 
8ome  instances,  or  less  so  in  others, 
when  the  functions  of  digestion  are 
imperfectly  performed,  owing  to  the 
impairment  of  the  ganglial  ner- 
vous power  actuating  the  digestive 
organs  having  extended  to  the  organs 
and  nerves  of  sense,  with  which  the 
ganglial  nerves  are  intimately  con- 
nected, especially  as  respects  the 
cerebral  and  cervical  ganglia  and 
plexuses.  Nor  should  it  be  over- 
looked, that,  when  the  influence  or 
power  of  the  ganglial  nerves,  which 
supply  the  vessels  and  membranes 
secreting  the  fluids  which  enable  the 
nerves  of  sense  to  perform  their  func- 
tions, is  insufficiently  exerted  or  is  de- 
pressed, these  fluids  are  then  insuffi- 
ciently secreted,  the  membranes  im- 
perfectly nourished ;  and  consequently 
the  sensorial  surfaces,  and  the  termi- 
nations of  the  nerves  of  sense  in  these 
surfaces,  are  not  ill  a  fit  state  to  re- 
ceive impressions,  and  are  incapable  of 
transmitting  them  so  vividly  and  per- 
fectly as  if  the  organic  or  ganglial 
nervous  system  duly  discharged  its 
duty. 

The  locomotive  apparatus  sympa- 
thises more  or  less  with  the  state  of 
the  digestive  and  assimilating  organs. 
The  former,  however,  may  not  be 
much   affected   when   the  latter  are 


slightly  disordered ;  but  if  the  disorder 
of  the  dif^estive  functions  continue 
long,  or  it  it  be  great, — if  the  organic 
nervous  or  vital  energy  of  these  organs 
be  much  reduced  or  exhausted  by 
previous  excitement,  and,  still  more 
remarkably,  if  this  depression  of  vital 
energy  have,  owing  to  ics  continuance 
or  severity,  given  rise  to  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  circulating  fluids,  or 
to  an  excrementitial  plethora,  the 
locomotive  i>ower  will  suffer  more  or 
less.  The  joints  are  particularly  dis- 
posed to  manifest  disorder  when  the 
digestive  and  assimilating  functions 
are  imperfectly  performed,  and  the 
secreting  apparatus  of  the  joints  suffers 
more  especially.  When  urea,  or  its 
elements,  accumulate  in  the  blood,  or, 
indeed,  when  either  these  or  other  ex- 
crementitial elements  accumulate  in 
the  circulation;  or  when  mal-assimi- 
lated  or  other  injurious  matters  are 
conveyed  into  the  circulating  fluids, 
and  more  particularly  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver,  of  the  bowels,  and  of 
the  kidneys,  betray  disorder,  the  joints 
then  often  become  seriously  affected. 
If  the  history  of  various  diseases  af- 
fecting the  joints  be  carefully  traced, 
and  their  several  morbid  relations  ob- 
served, it  will  very  often  be  found  that 
impaired  digestion  and  assimilating, 
function,  as  well  as  impeded  excretion, 
has  long  preceded,  and  often  still  more 
remarkably  attends,  the  affection  of 
the  joint.  Gout  furnishes  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  morbid 
association ;  but  rheumatism  also  dis- 
plays it.  Other  disorders  hereafter  to 
oe  mentioned,  as  hysteria,  also  betray 
the  connection  between  them  and 
affections  of  both  the  joints  and  the 
digestive  organs.  The  sympathy, 
in  these  morbid  associations,  is  ob- 
viously  dependent  upon  the  ganglial 
nervous  system  and  its  connection 
with  the  sensory  spinal  nerves,  and 
is  increased  and  rendered  more  per- 
manent, especially  in  gout,  by  changes 
in  the  circulating  fluids,  and  by  im- 
perfect elimination  of  effete  materials, 
or  of  the  ultimate  products  of  assi- 
milation and  animalization,  by  the 
several  emunctories. 

The  sympathies  of  the  reproductive 
organs  with  the  functions  of  digestion. 
are  often  obvious.    They  will  be  more 

rirticularly  noticed  in  the  sequel ;  but 
may  now  observe  that  debility  of  the 
latter  often  deranges  the  former,  or 
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Medwpoees  to>  moel  of  th<  dterden 
10  wbfch  the  re|wd«clife  orgaM,  »- 
mnaUy  of  the  feomle,  are  liaMe, 
There  is,  howefcr;  a  motwal  aeDon 
lad  reactioof  belwetn  discrdeitd  con- 
Athma  of  tbcae  crgaw  and  the  ovgana 
of  digeatioa ;  and  even  in  thoae  caaea 
nWcb  occur  ao  ire<|o«ntly  in  practice, 
wheve  the  aeBoeiacion  of  theac  duordera 
ia  ▼arr  remarkable,  it  ia  often  rery 
iH^cm  to  detevmme  which  of  the 
ergana  are  primarily  in  touH.  Many 
eaaea  of  chlowais,  of  aafienorrhoea  or 
irsmenorrhcea,  ot  eten  of  menatrnal 
^^uction,  of  hyateria,  and  of  Ictt- 
corrhoMi,  arc  more  or  Icaa  dependent 
«pe«  ditordercd  digeatron  and  aasimi- 
ktion,  whilst  others  origniate,  as  win 
be  mcnlioneA  hereafter,  ^ry  differently, 
and  oonaecntively  derange  the  digea- 
t^e  functions* 

[To  be  contSnMd.] 


IFKCACUANBA  IN  «»  BITBS  0»  V»HI»«CWS 
▲MIMALS.  BT  H.  COLLST,  BSO.,  OF 
WOfRTHINO. 

Soitfa  ycwrt  liaeB,  the*mglrter  of T,, 

Jiq .,  ftboat  eight  ywffs  old,  had  her  hand 
wooa  ike  cODpaaion-ladder  of  the  Eaort  India 
j^,  Maitohn,  when  the  nddenW  f<*;  it 
hittcn  by  Mmadnag  which  wtc  not  otnertcd, 
hat  the  two  w^ks  on  her  Anger  plwnly 
iribowedthe  markt  of  a  emtipcde'a  fan^ 
ef  which  mny  of  very  eoMiderable  liae  bad 
been  caught.  As  surgeon  of  the  ship,  I  waa 
^lOled  to  her  aasistanoe,  and  foand  her  in 
vary  great  mifferliig ;  and,  after  eihaniting  all 
die  remedies  nsaally  considered  oscfQl,— oil, 
fpiritr  laodaanm,  ammonia,  ftc., — I  recol- 
lected having  been  foformed  hy  an  oM  officer, 
in  a  pterkMM  voyage,  that  the  best  cure  for 
the  bite  of  a  rattle-snake  was  ipecacuanha, 
I  fetched  a  bottle  of  wine  of  ipccacoanha 
from  the  chest,  and  gave  it  to  the  mother  to 
flMly  locallyr  at  the  aaina  tfana  teOing  her 
iit  I  had  not  the  ahghlest  faith  in  the 
mnedy  ;  but,  to  my  surprise  and  deKglit, 
Shacaaw  o«tof  bar  cabm  in  two  minutes, 
to  tell  me  it  had  ito|iped  the  paki  insUntly. 
1  lequested  her  to  reapply  it  if  neceasary. 
The  pain  returned  once,  when  it  again  imme- 
£ately  and  entirely  relieved  it.  If  so  minute  a 
quantity  as  is  contained  in  the  wine  could 
be  attended  with  such  good  effecU,  I  think 
much  more  might  be  expected  from  ito  use 
in  the  concentrated  form  of  emetine. 

Mr.  Collet  has  never  had  aa  opportunity 
of  testing  the  remedy  in  a  second  case,  hut 
many  of  bis  friends  have  found  it  useful  in 
the  sting  of  wasps. — Prov,  Med,  and  Sur, 
Jour. 


CAaas  or 
ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA, 

WITH  aSllARKS. 

Bt  CsABLaa  J.  HAas,  M.D.  Cantab. 

Physician  to  the  St.  Manrlebone  Genond 
Diipenury.   . 


Cask  I.  ^^  Sacadated  fahe  aneurism^ 
coMiing   partial   ahiorptian    of  tks 
iitmum,    Huiortf.     Symptom*    re- 
fgrahU  t9  onenrism,    Synptovu  of 
phthisis.      Physical  examtnation  of 
the  ehest.    Diminution  in  the  size  of 
the   mmewismal   tumor ^  and  in  the 
symptoms  camsed  by  it.    Progress  of 
the  tuhereular  disease  of  lungs.    Dif- 
ferenct  in  the  foree  of  the  pulsation 
of  the  two  carotids.     (Edema  of  the 
left  arm  from  phtehitis  three  weeks 
before  death.   Post-mortem  examina^ 
tiom.     Tubercles  inore  numerous  m 
the  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  left  hmg.    Some  dilatation  oftka 
aortaf  and  a  forge  aneurismal  sac  tU 
its  arch  ;  the  latter  almost  completely 
filled    with    coayula.      Pressure   of 
anaurism  on  trachea,  asopkagus,  ^c. 
Case    II.— ^reat  dilatation    of  the 
ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the 
aorta.    History.    Dyspncsa  and  pal- 
pitations.   Seeere  attaehs  of  angina 
pectoris.    Physical  signs  of  hyper- 
trophy and  diUriation  of  the  hearty 
^c.  and  of  dilatation  of  the  aorta 
(dtdness,  double  rasping  sound,  9fc. 
to  right  of  sternum).      Anasarca. 
Orthopnesa.    Autopsy. 
Hmmakks,-^ Diagnosis  of   aneurism: 
frequent   absence   of    any    rasping 
sound  or  murmur  in  cases  of  saccu- 
lated aneurism.  Difsphagia;  peculiar 
character  of  the  voice  and  dyspnosa  : 
their  causes  ;  accordance  between  the 
symptoms^  physical  signs,  and  post- 
mortem appearances.     The  tendency 
of  the  aneurism  towards  cure.    Sup- 
posed antagonism  between  tubercular 
disease  of  the  tkngs  and  aneurism. 
Causes  of  the  disease.    Angina  pec- 
toris;   its  connection  with  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  Sfc.     Treatment. 

Case  I.— James  H ,  act.  45,  waa 

admitted  a  patient  of  the  St.  Maryle- 
bone  Dispensary  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1845. 

He  was  rather  short  in  stature,  not 
strongly  made,  but  of  good  conforma- 
tion ;  his  complexion  pale,  which  he 
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stated  k  had  alwava  been.    He  was  a 
vheetwriffht,  and  had  been  so  all  hk 
lile,  but  Acting  the  preceding  ten  days 
had  not  followed  hit  oceupatum  owins 
to  illness.    He   was   married.     Had 
been  aecmtoBied  to   haye   sufficient 
food,  and  usually  had  from  two  to  four 
pints  of  beer  daily,  and  sometimes  a 
glass  or  two  of  spirit*;  this  was  the 
quantity  he  had  taken  since  the  time 
£e  was  an  apprentice ;  he  used  some- 
times to  ^t  tipsy,  but  had  not  been  so 
once  durmc  the  preceding  12  or  15 
■souths^    He  had  resided  during  the 
previous  six  years  in  a  front  kitchen, 
not  very  dry,  but  with  a  boarded  flow. 
His  parents  were  dead :  the  father  died 
between  the  age  of  30  and  40,  but  of 
what  disease  was  not  known; — the 
mother  at  the  age  of  70,  with  a  severe 
cough :  a  brother  (et.  21)  and  a  sister 
{st.  30)  died  of  consumption,  but  two 
brothers   and  two  sisters   remaining 
alive  were,  so  far  as  he  knew,  healthy. 
Though  he  had    never  considered 
himself  a  strong  man,  yet  he  had  al- 
irays  enjoyed  good  health,  and  had 
never,  since  he  could  remember,  re- 
quired  any   medical   advice,    except 
seven  years  before,  when  he  cut  hb 
head  by  a  lall  from  a  high  loft :  he 
was  then  in  Middlesex  Hospital  for  a 
week.  He  considered  himself  in  health 
nntil  three  weeks  before  I  saw  him, 
but  I  afterwards  learnt  from  his  wife 
that  his  appearance  had  altered  during 
the   last   four   years,   and  especially 
during  the  last  two,  in  which  period 
he  had  also  somewhat  lost  flesh :  for 
two  years  he  had  likewise  had  some 
«ooffb,  though  not  constantly,  and  for 
twelve  months  past  a  little  expectora- 
tion, bat  had  never  brought  up  any 
blood,  nor  had  the  sputa  been  streaked 
with   it.      From    about  the   end   of 
l^ovember  he  had  not  been  able  to  lie 
down  flat  in  bed  at  night,  owing  to  a 
sensation  of  oppression  when  in  that 
position,  but  had  been  more  or  less 
propped  up :  this  symptom  had  slowly 
but  gra4ually  got  .somewhat  worse  up 
to  the  time  when  I  saw  him.    For  two 
months  before  he  came  under  my  care 
he  had  oecasionally  brought  back  some 
of  the  food  which  he  was  swallowing, 
but  on  the  21st  of  March,  while  eat- 
ing, some  food  seemed  to  be  so  firmly 
arrested  in  its  passage  down  the  thront 
that  he  was  nearly  choked,  but  by 
violent    coughing,    and    with    much 
difiiculty,  he  got  it  up  again.    None  of 


these  symptoms,   however,   attracted 
much  of  the  patient's  attentioa  until, 
about  three  weeks  before  he  applied  to 
the  dispensary,  his  covgh  IxMroming 
worse,  he  supposed  that  he  had  taken 
cold :  the  expectoration  continued  but 
slight,  and  up  to  that  time  he  had  not 
experienced  any  pain  in  the  chest  or 
shoulders,  nor  had  he  had  any  hoarse- 
ness. A  few  days  after  this,  however,  he 
besan  to  feel  pain,  when  be  was  quiet 
at  nome,at  the  top  of  the  right  scapula, 
and  about  the  shoulder  joint,  but  it 
did  not  trouble  him  at  all  while  he  was 
at  work,  nor  was  there  any  pain  in  the 
back  or  chest.    From  the  time  when 
his  cough  became  worse,  he  felt  some 
soreness  in  the  throat  on  swallowing, 
yet  only  to  a  very  rrifling  amount.  C& 
the  evening  of  the  7th  of  April  he  had 
some  meat  for  supper,  and  on  swallow- 
ing a  piece  larger,  he  supposed,  than 
the  rest,  he  haa  another  attack  similar 
to  that  of  the  2lst  of  March,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  he  felt  a  pain  on 
the  right  side  of  the  sternum  between 
the  first  and  second  ribs :  he  did  not 
then  examine  that  part  of  the  chest, 
and  was  not  aware  of  any  swelling 
there,  but  on  the  following  morning 
(April  8th),  just  before  getting;  out  m 
bed,  he  perceived  a  tumor  at  tne  spot 
which  had  been  painful  on  the  pre- 
vious evenine,  ana  on-placing  his  hand 
upon  it  he  fell  it  beat  distinctly ;  he 
felt  sure  that  it  was  then  quite  as  large 
as  when  I  first  saw  it    He  had  been 
to  his  work  as  usual  on  the  Monday 
(the  7th,),  but  on  going  out  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  he  found  his  breath- 
ing so  very  short  that  he  was  obliged 
to  return  home  again,  and  had  not 
worked  since.    After  that  his  cough 
changed  in  character,  becoming  some- 
what hoarse;  his  voice,  too,  became 
hoarse,  and  both  these  symptoms  con- 
tinued up  to  the  period  of  hit  admis- 
sion to  the  dispensary. 

"When  I  examined  him  on  the  I8di 
of  April  he  complained  of  weakness 
and  some  lassitude,  but  of  no  aching 
of  the  limbs  or  general  pains ;  he  was 
rather  thin,  but  not  greatly  emaciated; 
the  skin  was  pale  and  anemic,  but  not 
more  so,  he  said,  than  was  usual  with 
him.  While  sitting,  his  position,  I 
obf'erved,  was  constantly  with  the 
body  inclined  forwards,  one  arm  and 
elbow  at  the  same  time  resting  on  the 
knee,  and  he  told  me  that  since  the 
tumor  appeared  he  had  not  been  able 
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to  rest  in  bed,  for  any  length  of  time, 
upon  the  right  side,  but  that  he  slept 
on  the  left  one  somewhat  propped  up, 
and  that  in  that  position  he  was  very 
easy :  when  he  lay  on  the  right  side,  he 
felt  pain  about  the  top  of  the  sternum. 
His  wife  stated  that  when  he  was 
asleep  his  breathing  was  so  tranquil 
as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  There 
was  no  swelling  of  the  face,  arms,  or 
any  other  part,  nor  had  there  ever  been 
any.  His  intellect  was  good :  lie  slept 
well,  nor  was  the  sleep  disturbed  by 
dreams  :  there  was  no  headache ;  he 
had  never  had  any  giddiness  or  faint- 
ing; the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  natural.  His  breathing 
was  short  when  he  walked  out,  or 
moved  or  exerted  himself  in  any 
way,  but  he  did  not  find  any  in- 
convenience from  it  when  he  was 
quiet ;  and  he  thought  it  was  not  then 
80  bad  as  it  had  been  about  ten  days 
before,  when  he  first  perceived  the 
tumor.  When  I  saw  him  the  respiration 
was  not  hurried,  and  for  two  days  he 
had  been  quite  free  from  any  pain 
either  in  the  seat  of  the  aneurism  or 
in  the  shoulder.  His  voice  was  some- 
what hoarse,  or  rather  husky,  but  there 
was  no  pain  over  the  larynx :  the 
cough  had  a  similar  character,  and 
the  louder  he  eoughed  the  more  was 
this  peculiarity •  of  it  perceptible;  it 
appeared  to  be  an  expulsive  effort 
without  a  sufficient  closure  of  the  rima 
glottidis:  the  paroxysms  did  not 
trouble  him  much,  coming  on  perhaps 
six  or  eight  times  a  day,  and  less  fre- 
quently at  night:  each  one  would 
consist  of  A  few  consecutive  coughs 
often  unattended  by  any  expectoration. 
He  had  never  suffered  from  pain  in 
any  part  of  the  chest  until  the  attack  of 
the  7th  of  April,  but  from  about  the  2d 
till  within  two  days  of  the  period  when 
I  saw  him,  he  had  frequently  had  some 
pain  in  the  risht  shoulder,  even  when 
quite  still.  He  neither  suffered  from, 
nor  had  been  subject  to,  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  On  swallowing  solids,  he 
felt  pain  at  a  point  just  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum,  near  the  top,  at  the  point 
where  the  pulsating  tumor  was  visible, 
and  not  in  any  deep-seated  part  near 
the  spine.  This  was  relieved  as  soon 
as  he  drank  anything  to  assist  degluti- 
tion, and  it  entirely  ceased  when  the 
hard  morsel  was  completely  swallowed; 
so  that  he  never  ate  without  having 
something  by  him  to  drink  at  the  same 


time.  He  experienced  no  difficulty  iiv 
Rwallowing  until  the  food  reached  a 
point  opposite  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
and  none  whatever  in  taking  fluids^ 
Deglutition  did  not  produce  the  pain 
he  had  sometimes  felt  in  the  shoulder. 
The  tongue  was  somewhat  furred  on 
each  side  of  the  centre ;  appetite  very 
good;  rather  more  thirsty  than  na- 
tural, requiring  some  water  once  or 
twice  during  the  night;  had  no  nausea 
or  vomiting;  bowels  regular;  urine 
natural  in  quantity,  but  rather  high- 
coloured ;  no  pain  in  abdomen,  or  in 
the  region  of  the  liver.  Pulse  95^ 
small,  easily  compressed,  and  not  pre- 
senting any  other  peculiarity. 

He  was  not  aware  of  any  cause 
which  could  have  given  rise  to  his 
illness:  never  received  any  blow  on  the 
chest,  nor  had  any  accident,  except  the 
one  previously  mentioned.  Had  not. 
had  any  treatment  further  than  having 
taken  a  few  antibilious  pills. 

On  examining  the  chest,  there  was 
a  tumor,  which  could  be  tetn  distinctly 
to  pulsate,  situated  between  the  first 
and  second  ribs,  and  close  to  the  right 
border  of  the  sternum.  It  was  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  circular  in 
shape,  and  its  most  prominent  part 
raised  the  skin  from  a  quarter  to  half 
an  inch  above  its  natural  level.  The 
swelling  thus  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  small  segment  of  a  largish  ball 
placed  under  the  skin.  It  had  caused 
the  absorption  of  the  right  border  of 
the  sternum  between  the  first  and 
second  costo-sternal  articulations.  The 
pulsation  felt  when  the  fingers  were 
applied  was  very  strong,  and  gave  the 
idea  of  the  parietes  of  the  aneorismal 
sac  being  very  thin.  The  pulsation  over 
the  tumor  was  much  stronger  than  at 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  and,  on  apply- 
ing the  stethoscope,  was  so  forcible  as 
to  raise  the  head,  and  to  communicate 
a  very  unpleasant  sensation  to  the  ear. 
There  was  no  murmur  whatever,  but 
the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the 
heart  were  heard  over  the  tumor :  the 
former  fully  as  loud  as  over  the  heart 
itself;  the  latter  not  quite  so  distinctly. 
The  pulsation  just  alluded  to  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  tumor.  The 
superficial  veins  were  somewhat  more 
marked  over  the  upper  left  half  of  the 
thorax  than  over  the  right  correspond- 
ing region;  the  difference,  however^ 
was  not  very  great.  Neither  side  ex- 
panded much  on  inspiration^  but  the 
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left  rather  more  than  the  right.  Per- 
cnsaion  was  auite  dall  over  the  tumor, 
and  very  slightly  so  over  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  anteriorly,  bat  not  over 
the  left  side :  it  was  equallif  resonant 
in  the  right  and  left  supra-scapular 
regions,  but  perhaps  not  quite  so  much 
as  natural.  Respiration  was  puerile 
•over  the  upper  half  of  the  lert  lunff 
anteriorly,  and  almost  so  at  the  humeriu 
end  of  the  right  infra-clavicular  re- 

fion;  in  the  right  mammary  region, 
owever,  it  was  bronchial,  with  some 
mucous  rhonchi,  and  near  the  summit 
of  the  sternum  on  that  side,  the  bron- 
chial character  of  the  respiration  was 
▼ery  marked.  The  respiratory  murmur 
was  louder  in  the  right  than  in  the 
left  supra-scapular  region,  but  the  ex- 
piration was  not  prolonged  as  it  was  on 
that  (the  right)  Ride  anteriorly.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  scapular 
region^  respiration  was  a  little  more 
bronchial,  and  vocal  resonance  con- 
siderably more  transmitted  than  in  the 
left  one  ?  in  the  infra-scapular  regions 
these  differences  were  less  distinct,  but 
were  still  somewhat  more  marked  on 
the  right  than  left  side.  Posteriorly, 
also,  there  were  some  mucous  rhonchi 
in  the  lower  lobes  of  both  lungs.  The 
heart's  action  was  not  strong  :  its  apex 
was  too  low,  and  too  much  to  the  left 
'  side,  pulsating  at  a  point  an  inch  and 
a  half  directly  below  the  nipple.  The 
sounds  were  (^uite  healthy. 

I  ordered  him  to  avoid  every  kind  of 
exertion ;  when  he  walked,  always  to 
do  so  slowly ;  not  to  attempt  work  of 
any  kind;  to  abstain  from  spirits, 
wine,  and  beer ;  but  allowed  him  a  little 
meat  daily  to  dinner.—To  take  4  grs. 
of  blue-pill,  followed  by  a  black 
draught,  the  next  momine,  so  as  to 
operate  on  the  bowels;  and  the  follow- 
ing mixture: — Tincture  of  Digitalis, 
5ij.;  Camphor  Mixture,  ^3^.;  Nitrate 
of  Potash,  5ij.— To  take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  every  six  hours. 

This  was  the  only  medicine  which  he 
took,  except  a  pill  of  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth  occasionally  to 
regulate  the  bowels.  When  I  examined 
him  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  tumor 
appeared  slightly  less  prominent  than 
it  was  when  I  first  saw  him,  and  the 
palsations,  both  as  felt  by  the  finders 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  stetho- 
scope, were  certainly  less  strong.  For 
awhile  he  kept  strictly  to  my  orders  j 
bttt,  finding  nimself,  as  he  thought. 


considerably  better,  he  returned  about 
the  beginning  of  May  to  his  work  as  a 
wheelwright,  doing,  however,  only  the 
easiest  part  of  the  business,  and  that 
but  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  as  he  felt 
able,— being  fatigued,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me,  by  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
therefore  returning  home.  Restated, 
that  working  in  this  way  did  not  make 
his  breath  so  short  as  walking  even 
slowly. 

He  felt  as  well  as  usual  on  Sunday,, 
the  llth  May,  and  had  taken  a  short 
walk  in  the  morning;  but  in  the  even- 
ing, at  supper,  he  found  more  difficulty 
than  usual  in  swallowing  his  food,  its 
course  being  obstructed  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternum,  and  part 
of  it  came  back  again,  not  being  able 
to  pass  that  spot.  On  the  i2th  the 
obstruction  was  such  that  he  was  not 
able  to  swallow  either  solids  or  liquids, 
and  he  believed  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  entered  his  stomach  that 
day.  This,  indeed,  continued  to  be  the 
case  until  the  morning  of  the  13th 
(Tuesday),  when  I  was  sent  for ;  and 
during  the  previous  night  he  had  not 
slept,  owin^  to  pain  and  a  sensation  of 
uneasiness  in  tne  neck.  I  found  him 
propped  up  in  bed,  and  leaning  towards 
the  left  side,  that  being  his  most  com- 
fortable position.  Brides  the  total 
inability  to  swallow  just  mentioned,  he 
soflfered  from  some,  though  not  intense, 
dyspnoea,  and  the  face  and  hands  were 
a  little  livid.  Pulse  about  100,  but  a 
little  fuller  than  I  had  previously 
found  it.  Physical  si^^ns  as  before.  I 
ordered  him  to  be  blea  in  the  sitting 
posture  to  Jvj.,  if  he  could  bear  it,  but 
not  more  than  Jiij.  were  taken  away 
before  he  became  faint.  Immediately 
after  the  bleeding  he  was  able  to 
swallow. 

May  14th.— The  blood  drawn  yes- 
terday is  buffed.  He  did  not  sleep 
well  last  night,  though  he  was  very 
much  easier  yesterday  after  the  bleed- 
ing, and  continues  so  to-day.  Coueh 
is,  however,  rather  troublesome,  and  he 
expectorates  some  tenacious  mucus, 
but  there  is  no  blood  in  the  sputa,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  any.  Bowels 
rather  confined. — To  take  Inf.  Senns 
Co.  Jj.  occasionally.  Ipecacuanha 
Wine,  5ij-;  Oxymel  of  Squills,  ^ss. ; 
Compound  Infusion  of  Linseed,  fix. ; 
Tincture  of  Digitalis,  5ij.— two  table- 
spoonfuls  every  six  hours. 

May  i5th.— The  bowels  having  beea 
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opened  after  I  saw  bim  yesterday,  be 
has  not  taken  any  of  the  senna  mix- 
tare.  During  the  past  night  he  has 
sleiiC  eight  hours,  awaking  but  once 
dnring  tbat  time,  and  the  cough  and 
expectoration  have  both  diminished. 
He  has  now  no  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  aneurism,  but  complains  of  some 
about  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra. 

He  continued  taking  the  same  medi- 
cines, the  symptoms  not  varying  mate- 
rially, until  May  27th,  when  he  com- 
]^ained  more  of  a  pain  which  bad 
troubled  him  for  a  few  days,  about  the 
inner  border  of  the  right  scapula :  it 
was  a  constant,  aching  pain,  but  worse 
when  he  coughed ;  and  he  stated  that 
Uie  expectoration  felt  to  him  to  eome 
from  tnat  part.  Had  no  difficulty  in 
swallowing  fluids,  and  could  eat  solids, 
but  had  to  take  very  small  quantities 
of  them  at  a  time.  Bowels  not  suffi- 
dently  open.  No  palpitations.  Pulse 
1(K2,  rather  jerking.  Had  not  been  out 
since  the  11th. 

The  phytical  signs  were  the  same  as 
before,  but  the  pulsation  of  the  aneu- 
zismal  tumor  was  certainly  less  strong, 
both  as  felt  by  the  hand  and  thro.ngh 
the  stethoscope.  Largish  mucous 
ifaonchi  were  heard  in  nght  scapular 
and  infra-scapular  regions,  and  some 
also  in  the  lower  part  of  left  side 
posteriorly.  —  A  blister  was  ordered 
to  be  applied  to  the  painful  part,  and 
he  was  to  continue  the  nuxluxie  as 
before. 

Althou^  the  blister  did  not  draw 
very  well,  the  pain  was  removed  by  it, 
and  he  had  not  afterwards  any  return 
of  it.  His  breathing,  too,  became 
considerably  easier;  he  coughed  less 
•^verv  little,  indeed,  except  at  nights, 
and  he  slept  better.  On  the  Ist  of 
June  his  feet  became  a  little  swollen, 
but  that  disappeared  the  following  day. 
On  the  7th  he  was  again  able  to  attend 
at  the  dispensary. 

June  2l8t.^No  pain  in  chest.  Has 
an  attack  of  coughing  of  about  five 
minutes'  duratk>n  once  a  day,  and  once 
in  the  night  time,  with  a  thinnish 
semi-transparent  expectoration,  some- 
times but  not  always  frothy.  Be- 
sides these  paroxysms  he  has  a  slight 
hacking  cough.  Voice  is  not  so 
hoarse  as  it  was.  Pulse  132,  small, 
but  reeular.  He  is  somewhat  thinner 
than  he  was,  exceedingly  pale,  and 
complains  of  weakness.— To  take  the 
mixture  (May  14th)  occasionally  when 


the  cough  is  troublesome.  To  take  an 
ounce  of  the  Mistura  Fern  Composita 
three  times  daily. 

June  28th.  —  Complains  more  of 
dyspnoea  than  of  any  other  symptom^ 
being  obliged,  in  consequence  of  it,  to 
stop  every  few  minutes  when  he  is 
walking.  No  pain  in  the  chest,  back, 
or  shoulders;  perspired  considerablr 
last  night.  Two  days  ago  he  took 
against  my  orders  some  gin  and  water 
(weak,  he  says).  Expectorates  very 
litde. 

[To  be  continned.] 
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«.  DjKr«nV#.— Respecting  the  evils 
resulting  from  a  want  of  proper  action 
in  the  kidneys  some  remarks  have 
been  offered  in  a  previous  paper.* 
The  frequent  loss  of  functional  power 
in  the  renal  organs  in  fiever  is  a  fact 
too  well  known  to  practical  men  to  be 
especially  insisted  upon  here.  Coo* 
sidering,  however,  the  mischief  which 
is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  not  uoutal 
complication  of  nephritis,  or  oonges* 
tion  of  these  organs,  the  physician  in 
ever  solicitous  that  the  secretion  be  not 
only  given  off  in  full  quantity,  but  of 
normal  character,  that  is,  possessinj^  a 
due  proportion  of  solid  matters — which 
matters,  from  the  excess  of  waste  that 
there  is  in  fever,  are  considerably  in- 
creased, and  if  retained  cannot  Uiito 
exert  a  deleterious  influence.  Again^ 
the  bladder,  sphincter  vesicae,  &c« 
from  the  morbid  impressions  made 
upon  the  nervous  and  organic  nervous 
svstems,  often  lose  in  some  degree 
their  proper  functions,  and,  henoe^ 
retention  of  the  secretion  and  its  par- 
tial absorption;  therefore  wc  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  our  investigations  re. 
specting  the  voiding  of  the  nrine,  and 
its  natural  chaFaeteristics.  In  the 
epidemic,  the  nitrate  of  potash,  ia 
conjunction  with  the  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  the  liqnor  of  potash  and  a 
litrie  of  the  tincture  of  henbane 
given  every  two  or  three  hours^  sekloei 
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fefled  ta  prodnce  copious  nrictnrition. 
The  common  spirits  of  nitric  ether,  or 
neutral  salts,  ako  answered  tbepm- 
pose.  When  the  urine  is  acid,  as  it 
generally  is  in  fercr,  his  advantageous 
to  administer  an  alkali,  and  no  drug 
fleems  to  answer  better  than  the  liquor 
of  potash,  added  to  wrhich  may  be 
given  the  compound  tincture  of  opium 
or  of  henbane :  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
the  latter  is  preferable,  on  account  of 
Its  haTinfi^  a  less  tendency  to  confine 
the  bowels  and  aileet  the  head.  When 
there  was  much  acute  pain  over  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  local  or  (if  very 
acute)  general  blood-letting  seemed 
highly  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
these  organs  to  their  natural  functions, 
and  Dr.  Cormack  says  that  hot  appli- 
cations, as  fomentations,  poultices,  Stc, 
to  the  lumbar  region,  were  fc^kwed  by 
happy  effects.  From  the  congested 
condition  in  which  the  kidneys  were 
so  often  found  on  inspection,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  if  cupping  and 
feeching  the  loins  bad  been  more  fre- 
quently adopted  than  they  were  it 
might  have  been  with  advantage. 

ji  Mercnrimh. — The  employment  of 
mercury  in  fever  has,  by  various  au- 
thorities of  eminence,  been  much  re- 
commended, but  whether  it  possess 
that  great  virtue  which  some  have 
ascrimd  to  il  is  yety  doabtful,  and 
certainly  the  question  is  quite  open  to 
controversy.  Its  advocates  contend 
that  it  stimulates  the  capillaries ;  and 
thus,  upon  the  CuUenian  theory,  by 
overcoming  their  constriction  tends  to 
resolve  the  disease.  Br.  Hamilton,  of 
Lynn  Rem,  affirms  that  small  and  ofo- 
repeated  loses  ol  mercury  and  opium 
have  the  efleet  of  equalising  the  circn-  • 
lation,  and  thus  preventing  local  con- 
gestion. When  administeied  with  a 
Tiew  to  rts  alterative  qnalities  there  is 
one  fact  not  unfrequently  witnessed — 
▼is.  the  diflSculty  that  there  is  in 
sfiecting  the  saouth  when  the  skin  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  fre<)nent, 
snd  certainly,  if  it  be  beneficial  in 
fever,  such  does  not  become  manifest 
until  some  degree  of  salivation  is  pro- 
duced. When  given  as  an  alterative, 
whatever  preparation  of  the  mineral 
may  be  selected,  opium  is  administered 
ahmg^  with  it,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  beheving  that  the  beneficial 
vMolts  which  follow  are  not  wholly 
ttCtribatable  to  the  mereury,  but  may 
he  partly  ascribed  to  the  opium,  as 


neitfaeri,  g[ivett  alone,  answers  so  well : 
this  opinion  is  held  by  Dr.  Alison, 
whom  1  have  repeated^  heard  express 
it  as  his  conviction.  The  soothing  in- 
fluence of  calomel  and  opium  lessen 
the  nervous  irritability,  and  thus  the 
ef^t  is  extended  to  the  circulation^ 
which  is  rendered  more^  tranquil  and 
natural.  The  calomel  or  blue  pill  are 
of  eminent  service  in  emulging  the 
liver,  and  stimulating  the  biliary  appa- 
ratus to  mora  energy  of  action,  but 
when  that  viscus  was  so  pretematurally 
stimalated  as  it  was  in  the  seven  days' 
fever,  the  exhibition  of  mercuriaUi 
seemed  contra-indicated.  When  em- 
ployed as  an  alterative,  the  following 
form  was  very  frequently  used  in  the 
wards,  of  which  can  now  be  most  pai^ 
ticttlarly  sp(^en  of— vis.  twelve  grains 
of  calomel,  three  of  powdered  opiunt, 
in  conserve  of  roses  for  eight  pills,  one 
of  which  was  taken  every  six  hoursi, 
or  three  grains  of  blue  pill  with 
quarter  grain  doses  of  opium  at  the 
same  periods.  Small  doses  of  the  mer- 
curial chalk  powder,  with  rhubarb  and 
soda,  answered  in  promoting  the  se- 
cretions, and  it  nmy  be  added  that 
these  drugs  are  highly  valuable  itt 
fever  on  account  of  their  safety ;  the 
gentle  action  which  they  maintain  in 
the  canal,  without  being  followed  by 
irritation,  and  when  there  is  tendency 
to  ulceration  in  the  mucous  membrane 
I  ain  convinced  that  this  combination 
is  particularly  eligible.  Blue  pill  and 
colocynth  with  hyoscyamus  was  effi- 
cacious, and,  when  not  contra-indi- 
cated, five  or  six  grains  of  calomel^ 
followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  was 
often  used.  Calomel,  in  conjunction 
with  the  gum  camphor,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Copland,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, prescribed  when  there  was  sink- 
ing of  the  vital  powers,  but  of  this  mode 
of  treatment  in  the  seven  days'  fever  I 
cannot  express  much  from  personal 
experience.  It  is  no  doubt  an  excellent 
formula  in  truly  typhoid  cases,  and  in 
that  fever  I  have  seen  the  mereury 
and  camphor  freely  used.  Mercury 
pushed  to  salivation  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a  prophylactic  for  fever— 
a  doctrine  exceedingly  doubtful,  and 
certainly  not  at  all  times  borne  out  by 
facts,  because  individuals  who  have 
been  under  salivation  for  svphilis  have 
been  known  to  contract  a  fever.* 

«  Dn.  Copland  and  CHmvei* 
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g.  Ruhefiieienttf  Biuteri^  fft,  —  To 
excite  the  external  vesselB  to  an  in- 
crease of  action,  will,  of  course,  on  the 
principles  of  derivation,  be  likely  to 
relieve  the  deeper-seated  structures  of 
their  preternatural  fulness ;  and  thus 
it  may  be  said  that,  by  instituting  a 
new  affection,  nature  is  allured  from 
that  which  had  morbidly  preceded.  In 
some  instances,  where  there  is  much 
irritability  in  the  system,  the  applica- 
tion of  any  irritative  agent,  instead  of 
being  followed  by  anv  marked  benefit, 
is  only  productive  of  further  disturb- 
ance ;  this,  however,  is  not  very  com- 
mon (except  in  the  very  younff),  and 
where  such  remedies  as  bloodletting. 
or  other  depletants  have  been  em- 
ploved.  When  the  high  temperature 
ana  quick  pulse  are  on  the  decline,  and 
nature  rather  requires  stimulation,  it  is 
at  such  stage  that  this  order  of  reme- 
dies is  indicated  and  found  of  service. 
Hot  applications,  as  dry  flannels,  heated 
bran  and  salt,  flannels  wrung  out  in 
hot  water,  and  applied  to  the  painful 
part,  were  often  used ;  and  after  fomen- 
tation had  been  employed,  sprinkling 
the  flannel  with  spirits  of  turpentine 
was  not  nn frequently  succeeded  bv 
neat  relief.  It  may  here  be  observed, 
tnat  I  have  always  known  wet  or  moist 
applications  for  more  effective  than  dry; 
perhaps  the  heat  is  more  intimately 
brought  in  contact  with  the  surface,  or 
that  the  relaxation  is  more  favoured  by 
the  absorption  of  aqueous  particles 
into  the  capillaries,  which  thus  dilate 
their  contents,  tend  to  overcome  their 
constriction,  and  promote  their  circu- 
lation. Many  times,  in  eases  of  spasm, 
I  have  known  hot  bran,  hot  salt,  &c. 
of  little  service,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
eflScient  fomentation  has  immediately 
produced  signal  benefit.  Sinapisms  to 
the  epigastrium,  hypochondria,  hypo- 
gastna,  &c.  were  ha!d  recourse  to  often 
with  advantage.  Croton  oil  rubbed 
over  the  stomach,  hypochondria,  &c. 
night  and  morning,  until  an  eruption 
appeared,  which,  by  acting  as  a  mild 
and  continuous  blister,  was  of  great 
utility.  The  common  fly  blister  was 
extensively  ordered  to  different  parts ; 
and  in  many  instances  of  cephalic  af- 
fection, sometimes  where  there  was 
subsultus  and  other  unwelcome  symp- 
toms, a  large  blister  to  the  vertex  was 
very  advantageous,  and  procured  much 
benefit. 

A.  Mediein99  employed  in  the  pre* 


wention  of  eomiiimff,  —  In  an  eariier 
paper  of  this  series,*  the  reader  may 
perhaps  remember  that  sickness  and 
vomiting  were,  during  the  first  days  of 
the  febrile  paroxysm,  frequent  symp- 
toms, and  sometimes  so  persistent  aa  to 
be  quite  distressing  to  the  patient. 
The  efiervescent  powder,  in  milder 
cases,  was  prescribed,  and  found  of  ser- 
vice. One  or  two  ^ins  of  powdered 
opium  produced  relief  when  the  aflfeo- 
tion  was  very  urgent  and  long-continued. 
Creasote,  in  doses  of  four  or  five  drops 
in  a  little  water,  or  syrup  and  water, 
had  the  best  effects,  occasionally  re- 
moving the  symptom  at  once.  Prussic 
acid,  in  one  or  two  drop  doses,  admi- 
nistered in  a  little  of  the  solution  of 
gum  arable,  syrup,  or  other  bland 
liquid,  answered  very  well.  When  the 
vomited  matters  were  very  bilious,  and 
unaccompanied  by  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  hypochondria  and  epigastrium, 
five  or  six  grains  of  calomel,  followed 
by  n  dose  of  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  or  the 
cathartic  infusion,  would  arrest  the 
affection.  The  most  beneficial  remedy 
was  one  used  by  Dr.  Alison,  and  which 
I  saw  in  numberless  cases  employed 
with  essential  service  during  the  time 
that  I  had  the  care  of  that  gentleman's 
patients  in  the  clinical  wards :  this  was 
from  forty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  solu- 
tion of  morphia  in  two  or  three  onncea 
of  starch  gruel,  given  as  an  enema ;  in 
fact,  the  prescription  seldom  failed  in 
producing  an  immediate  and  beneficial 
effect.  There  is,  as  previously  ob- 
served, an  advantage  in  administering 
medicines  by  the  rectum,  and  especially 
in  a  case  like  that  of  distressing  sick- 
ness, when  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  has  become  so  morbidly 
irritable  as  to  reject  the  most  simple 
matters,  and  much  more  so  those  of  a 
medicinal  nature.  Impressions  pro-  < 
duced  at  either  extremity  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  are  readily  transmitted 
throughout  its  entire  course,  owing  to 
the  continuity  of  tissue  and  the  inter- 
lacement of  nervous  filaments;  and 
thus  it  is  that  a  sedative  being  applied 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  diges- 
tive surface,  would  be  communicated 
to  its  distal  parts.  Again,  the  intense 
irritability  of  the  prima  vise  might  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  agents  submitted 
to  their  surface,  and  thus  the  system 
be  more  tardily  brought  under  their 
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inflaence.  This,  however,  was  a  me- 
thod that  might,  in  like  instances,  be 
safely  tried,  and  with  much  surety  of 
being  followed  by  manifest  advantage. 
Hot  cloths,  cupping,  leeches,  sinapisms, 
fomentations,  uiisters,  &c.  were  also  at 
times  employed. 

uAstnnffents.'-These  remedies  were 
of  course  occasionally  demanded. 
When  diarrhoea  seemed  dependent 
upon  the  irritative  properties  of  the 
bile,  a  secretion, it  must  be  recollected, 
veiy  often  given  off  in  a  morbidly  in- 
creased manner,  the  compound  chalk 
mixture,  as  also  the  compound  cbalk 
powder  with  opium,  were  of  much  ser- 
vice. When  dysenteric  symptoms  were 
manifest,  the  superacetate  of  lead,  in 
the  form  of  mixture  or  pill,  or  smaU 
and  oft- repeated  doses  of  calomel  and 
opium,  were  prescribed.  Catechu  and 
kino  were  employed  with  advantage. 
£nemata  with  laudanum  also  were  or- 
dered. In  some  cases,  where  there  was 
increased* secretion  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  the  preparations  of  squill  and 
acetate  of  lead  answered  the  desired 
purpose.*  In  certain  instances,  where 
there  was  copious  and  continued  sweat- 
ing, with  a  laxity  of  the  skin,  the  aro- 
matic or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops,  had  the 
power  of  astzinging  the  cutdueous  ex- 
halants ;  and  if  griping  was  produced, 
the  addition  of  the  compound  tincture 
of  opium  or  henbane  checked  such  ten- 
dency. 

j.  Tonict.  —  During  convalescence 
tonics  were  highly  valuable  in  promot- 
ing the  restoration  of  health  ;  and  in  a 
debilitating  disease  like  fever,  the  di- 
gestive organs  become  so  weakened, 
as  to  be  long  unequal  to  their  proper 
functions;  hence  such  medicines  are 
of  essential  service.  The  infusions  of 
gentian,  calumba,  and  cascarilla;  the 
mineral  acids  along  with  a  little  of  the 
syrup  of  ginger  or  orange  peel;  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  mixture  with  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  in  pill  with 
the  extract  of  gentian  or  chamomile, 
all  had  satisfactory  e&cts.  In  cases  of 
hepatic  affection,  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  was  valuable.  The  preparations 
of  iron,  as  the  sulphate,  tincture,  &c. 
in  conjunction  with  some  convenient 
adjunct,  were  prescribed.  During  the 
intermissions  of  the  fever  I  tried  if  the 
use  of  quinine  would  prevent  the  re- 
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currence  of  the  relapses,  but  without 
arriving  at  any  decisive  conclusion; 
such  experiments  of  course  being 
prompted  by  the  anomalous  fever  pre- 
senting certain  though  ill-defined  cha- 
racteristics of  the  intermittent  type. 

k.  Siimulantt. — All  descriptions  of 
wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors,  were  at 
times  given  ;  but  those  most  frequently 
in  use  were  port- wine,  porter,  whiskey, 
and  ale.    Wnen  a  powerful  stimulant 
was  indicated,  hot  whiskey  and  water 
was  ordered,  because  it  possesses  all 
the  stimulative    qualities   of  brandy, 
and,   especially  in  Scotland,  is  much 
cheaper.     Port-wine  was  extensively 
used,  and  with  much  benefit.     Often 
have  I  seen  the  tongue  coated,  and  the 
patient  remain  in  siatn  quo^  when  four, 
six,  or  eight  ounces  of  wine  dailv  have 
produced  the  most  marked  results,  the 
organ  becoming  cleaner,  the  skin  softer, 
the  pulse  slower  and  more  natural,  and 
the  general  strength  improved :  in  fine, 
the  patient  has  then  rapidly  recovered. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
from  the  statistics  which  have  been 
given,  a  great  majority  of  the  patients 
who  sought  admittance  into  the  Edin- 
burgh hospitals  were  the  squalid  and 
often  half-fed  inhabitants  of  the  courts 
and  wynds  of  the  Old  Town,  whose 
pale  visages  and  delicate  frames  con- 
trastedly  differed  from  the  rural  poor ; 
and  this  fact  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  notions  that  patients 
in  urban  communities  will  ever,  aeteris 
paribiu,  need  a  more  stimulative  mode 
of  treatment  than  those  from  country 
districts ;  but  independent  of  this,  the 
type  of  the  fever  demanded  a  more  sti- 
mulative class  of  remedies  than  epi- 
demics which  had  occurred  some  years 
ago,— a  statement  not  only  borne  out 
by  comparing  the   present  forms  of 
fever  with  the  sthenic  types  that  used 
to  occur,  but  by  the  testimony  of  those 
physicians  who  have  witnessed  many 
visitations  of  fever.  Dr.  Alison  informed 
me  that,  many  years  back,  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Edinburgh  hospitals, 
with  a  laudable  view  to  economy,  was 
induced  to  ascertain  if  whiskey  and 
water  would  not  equally  supply  the 
place  of  the  more  expensive  port-wine. 
Dr.  Gregory,  after  an  ample  trial,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  whiskey  would 
not  answer  so  well  as  wine.     There  is 
some  difficulty,  after  a  few  doses,  In 
prevailing  upon  the  patients  to  perse- 
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Tere  in  taldtig  the  spirit  and  water*  a 
circumstance  which  does  not  in  like 
manner  obtain  with  the  wine ;  besides, 
Ae  latter  is  by  far  more  grateful  to  the 
capricious  palate,  is  not  so  liable  to  dis- 
order the  stomach,  and  appears  better 
calculated  to  insure  the  dffect  desired. 
During  conyalescence  wme  and  porter 
were  often  ordered  as  tonics,  and  with 
much  advantage,  especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  confirmed  tipplers*  who  im- 
pTOTcd  much  more  rapidly  under  a 
moderate  allowance  of  their  wonted 
fltimuluB.  Porter,  by  containing  a 
grateful  bitter,  and  noC  possessing  so 
much  saccharine  matter  as  ale,  was 
more  extensively  used ;  besides,  it  was 
lesa  liable  to  produce  (fisoi^er  in  the 
Btomaeh  and  bowels.  In  private  prac- 
tice the  Indian  beer  is,  on  this  account, 
Tery  eligible.  In  table  No.  YF.  it  is 
seen  that  out  of  450  patients,  123,  be- 
ing I  in  3*65,  or  1  in  3|,  or  2  cases  out 
of/f  required  wine,  and  37»  or  I  in  12, 
had  spirits.  In  table  No.  YI II.,  out  of 
SO  cases,  10*  or  I  in  8,  had  wine ;  8,  or 
I  in  10,  spirits;  and.  10,  or  1  in  8,  ale 
Of  porter ;— hence,  out  of  530  cases,  I 
in  2*81,  or  nearly  I  in  3,  required  sti- 
mulants, and,  as  many  were  allowed 
stimulants  after  they  were  removed  to 
the  convalescent  wards,  the  average 


might  be  stated  as  still  higher. 

r  Drinks.—So  lone  as  the  teDrile 
paroxysm  continued,  the  patients  were, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  crav- 
iDg  for  drinks ;  but  as  the  temperature 
ofthe  body  was  often  so  very  high»  the 
thirst  was  perhaps  more  urgent  than 
psuaT.  It  is  always  desirable  to  allow, 
if  possible,  such  beverages  which,  if 
taken  in  large  quantities,  might  not 
border  the  stomach  and  oowels. 
Toast-water,  barley-water,  cold  gruel, 
tea,  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acid 
drinks  made  according  to  the  formulce* 
of  the  hospital,  were  generally  used, 
]>r.Connack  ^ave  some  of  his  patienta^ 
when  the  thirst  was  very  great,  the 
crystals  of  citric  acid  to  suck,  which 
considerably  lessened  the  desire  for 
liquids.  Patients  in  the  higher  ranks 
or  society  can,  of  course,  be  allowed 
many  other  descriptions  of  beverage 
which  can  be  taken  with  safety,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  being  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  as  lemonade,  iced  waters, 
orange  water,  &c.,  which,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  in  public  institutions,  are,  on 

♦  Pln>er  No.  V. ;  foot-note  to  Section  No.  H. 


account  of  the  expense,  beyond  the 
reach  ofthe  inmates.  On  the  whole  it 
is  desirable  that  the  patient  should  not 
drink  too  copiously,  lest  disorder  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  should  ensue. 

m.  Diet!.— With  respect  to  the  diets, 
these' were  of  course  utered  according 
to  the  state  of  the  fever,  its  duration, 
degree  of  intensity,  complication,  && 
In  the  time  ofthe  febrile  paroxysm,  a 
non-stimulating  diet  was  ordered,  and 
improved  as  soon  as  that  could  be  done 
with  safety.  When  the  patient  became 
convalescent,  soups,  strong  broths,  ani- 
mal  food,  ftc.  were  allowed.  It  is 
always  incumbent  on  the  part  of  the 
physician  to  be  particularly  solicitous 
respecting  the  food  given  to  fever  pa- 
tients, as  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  most  serious,  nay  fatal  termi- 
nations, resnlt  from  being  too  ventnre* 
some  in  permittinc^  them  to  return  to 
the  stronger  and  more  indigestible 
kinds  of  food.  In  cases  of  typhus  I 
have  repeatedly  known  aggravations 
of  the  disease  resulting  from  this  error, 
and  in  some  instances  death  was  trace- 
able to  such  cause. 

ffi.  The  appiieation  o/ coAf.— Before 
concluding  those  observations  on  the 
curative  measures  adopted  m  the  dis- 
temper, the  use  of  cold  applications 
may  be  briefly  adverted  to.  The  late 
Dr.  Currie,  as  the  reader  is  doubtless 
aware,  has  been  one  of  the  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  of  this  method ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  when  used  acccurding 
to  proper  precautionary  rules,  it  is 
highly  to  be  commended.  Its  indis- 
cnminate  employment  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly injurious,  nor  could  it  fail  to 
be  at  times  prcxSnctrve  of  the  roost 
serious  consequences.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  very  high,  when 
the  pulse  is  fnU,  quick,  and  TOimdine, 
the  patient  restless,  and  the  skin  feels 
hot  and  tingling  to  the  touch,  sponging 
with  tepid  or  cold  water  ia  mier^ly 
followed  by  mneh  benefit,  and  the  pa* 
tient  becomes  so  cool  and  comfortable 
as  to  frequently  fall  over  into  a  tran- 
quil and  continuous  sleep,  from  which 
he  wakes  composed  and  refreshed: 
this  was  often  tne  case  in  the  epidemic 
In  the  emplojrment  of  this  remedy  the 
feelings  oi  the  patient  will  ever  be  our 
best  guide,  and  if  it  be  grateful,  it  may 
with  great  hope  of  benefit  be  used;  but 
if  on  the  contrarr,  and  he  afterwards 
feels  chilly,  has  headache,  small  pulse, 
we  may  ray  upon  it  that  the  measure 
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would  have  been  better  omitted.  It  is 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  when 
cold  seems  to  be  most  indicated ;  dur- 
ing the  stage  of  reaction,  when  there 
is  nigh  vascular  excitement,  and  con- 
fieooently  a  preternatural  degree  of  ani- 
mal heat,  it  then  will  seldom  do  harm, 
baC  rather  be  followed  by  benefit.  In 
some  instances  in  which  there  was 
much  cerebral  aflfection,  pouring  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  cold  water  over  the 
shaven  scalp  was  productive  of  much 
advantage.  Dr.  Hughes  BenneU  in- 
formed me  that  the  douche  was  very 
commonly  employed  in  the  Continental 
hospitals,  elt>ecially  in  the  Hdtel-Dieo, 
La  Charity,  and  at  Vienna  and  Heidel- 
berg, of  which  he  could  speak  from 
personal  observation. 

Such  is  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
chief  measures  adopted  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  seven  days'  fever;  and  in 
this  detail  it  has  been  endeavoured  to 
generalise  from  the  practice  of  the  se- 
veral physicians  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  patients  in  the  various  establish- 
ments, rather  than  to  give  the  isolated 
treatment  of  one  individual;  and  in 
thus  presenting  this  general  view  of 
the  curative  means,  it  would  of  course 
have  been  impossible,  without  prolixity, 
to  embrace  all  considerations  associated 
with  this  particular  part  of  the  subject. 
It  is,  I  am  aware,  the  fashion  in  these 
days  to  imitate  the  now  too  prevalent 
custom  of  the  Gallic  physicians,  who 
well  nigh  concentrate  the  whole  of 
their  attention  to  the  study  of  the  pa- 
thology, and  the  morbid  appearances 
discoverable  after  death,  rather  than  to 
therapeutical  researches.  It  is  true 
that,  after  having  gained  a  correct 
knowledge  of  a  disease,  the  main  diffi- 
culty is  overcome;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  such  acquired  knowledge  is 
only  useful  so  far  as  ic  can  be  brought 
to  bear  in  the  prevention  or  cure.  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease,  as  in  all 
others,  no  trite  and  undeviating  rules 
can  be  laid  down,  and  much  must  ever 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretional 
powers  and  common-sense  conclusions 
of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  must  also  be 
confessed  that,  in  our  treatment  of  this 
affection,  measures  prompted  by  the 
deduction  of  theory  and  refined  specu- 
lations do  not  always  appear  aseflL 
eient  and  correct,  whilst  fects  often 
force  themselves  upon  the  mind  exeo^ 
plifying  the  wooderfuleffiMla  of  oatmre 


alone,  convincing  us  of  the  potency  of 
her  own  powers  in  the  restoration  of 
normal  action,  or,  in  other  words,  in 
the  re-estaUishment  of  lost  health. 
Where  she  seems  unable  to  follow  out 
her  own  salutary  course  of  prooedmne^ 
it  is  ours  to  narrowly  observe  in  what 
these  means  consist,  the  manner  in 
which  she  appears  to  accomplish  her 
ends,  to  remove  snch  obstacles  as  ob- 
struct her  course,  and«  copying  her  ef- 
forts, tender  that  assistance  of  agents 
which  science  has  discovered,  observa- 
tion  led  to  employ,  and  the  king  coun6 
of  human  experience  taught  as  the  best 
to  be  adminislered. 

[Tdbecontfaiiied.] 


CASBS  AVD 

REMARKS  ON  THE  INHALATION  GW 
ETHER. 

By  Thomas  Smith,  M«D. 

CheltenhaiB. 

[Oontiniied  ftom  psge  591.] 

Case  ll,^Strumous  cphtkalmia;  em^ 
ployment  of  ether  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  condition  ef  tie 
transparent  membranes  of  the  eye^ 
Os  the  18th  of  January,  a  little  girl* 
aged  two  years  and  four  months,  came 
under  ny  care  for  a  scrofulous  afifee* 
tion  of  the  eyes,  which  had  continued 
with  unabated  severity  for  upwards  of 
eight  months.  From  my  interrogatories 
I  became  acquainted  with  the  feJJow- 
ing  particulars  connected  with  the 
case.  Father  short  in  stature,  dack 
ejes  and  hair,  sullen  complexion,  ac- 
tive  disposition,  bilious  temperament^ 
enjoying  excellent  health.  Mother 
tall,  stout,  jet-black  hair,  dariL  evei^ 
long  eyelashes,  pale  flabby  £ace,  lips 
fissured,  arid,  subject  to  indigeslioB, 
and  much  troubled  with  leacorrhoBi. 
She  hfid  borne  five  children,  of  ahom 
three  were  dead ;  of  these  one  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  measles^  and  tvo 
from  water  in  the  head.  Some  sEKmths 
prior  to  the  decease  of  the  last  child, 
by  hydrocephalic  fever,  its  eyes  had 
become  affected  in  a  somewhat  similar 
Bsanner  to  the  little  ^rl  whose  case  I 
am  about  to  describe,  but  whidbi 
disorder  had,  some  time  previous  to  its 
last  illness,  terminated  in  tsentnl 
Qfaeiiy  of  the  eomea  of  one  eye.  This 
eircnmstance  greatly    increased    tlie 
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fears  of  the  parents  for  the  ultimate 
safety  of  their  child.  Whilst  anxioas, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  ward  off  that 
most  formiaable  malady  under  which 
two  of  their  children  had  already  suc- 
cumbed, and  which  appearances  cer- 
tainly justified  them  in  believing 
threatened  their  infant  daughter,  they 
were  equally  desirous  that  no  measures 
should  oe  left  untried  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  that  deformity  and  de- 
privation of  vision  which  the  other 
child  would  have  experienced  had  it 
been  spared.  At  the  same  time,  I  was 
informed  that  I  should  find  it  a  diffi- 
culty almost  insurmountable  to  examine 
the  little  girl's  eyes,  as  two  medical 
men  had  previously  failed  in  their  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  it. 

On  entering  the  room  I  found  the 
child  standing  before  her  mother's 
knees.  Her  open  hands  pressed  against 
her  eyes ;  head  buried  m  her  narent's 
lap ;  her  feet  beating  time  on  the  floor 
to  a  tune  she  was  humming.  This  I 
afterwards  ascertained  was  her  con- 
stant habit  whilst  up.  When  in  bed 
she  lay  with  her  face  covered  with  her 
hands  on  the  pillow,  her  knees  were 
drawn  up  under  her  body,  and,  with  a 
swinging  motion  of  the  trunk,  she 
rocked  about  from  side  to  side  for 
hours  together  during  the  night,  rarelv 
falling  asleep  until  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  On  my  speaking  to 
the  child  she  screamed  vociferously, 
and  strenuously  opposed  every  attempt 
to  obtain  a  view  of  the  eyes.  The 
eyelids  externally  were  swollen  and 
red,  clean  acrid  water  continually 
gushed  from  betwixt  them.  This  se- 
cretion excoriated  the  cheeks,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  child's  misery. 
The  head,  face,  ears,  and  neck,  had  for 
some  time  past  been  covered  with  a 

Eruriginous  eruption,  which  latterly 
ad  attacked  the  alee  nasi,  lips,  nates, 
and  hands.  A  purulent  discharge  is- 
sued from  the  right  ear ;  the  glands  of 
the  neck  enlarged;  great  heat  and 
itching  of  the  nostrils;  upper  lip 
swollen ;  face  puffy ;  tongue  covered 
with  a  dirty  yellow  fur ;  breath  foetid ; 
body  slender ;  bowels  retracted,  hard, 
and  bound ;  alvine  evacuations  some- 
time slimy,  sometimes  white,  ejected 
with  pain  and  difficulty,  and  in  small 
quantity.  Nates  covered  with  pus- 
tules, some  of  which  had  coalesced  and 
formed  large  and  extensive  scabs. 
Urine  in   small  quantity,  frequently 


passed  in  bed ;  on  two  occasions  the 
nurse  noticed  it  to  be  white  like  milk ; 
seldom  complained  of  headache;  ap> 
petite  variable ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  ex- 
tremities emaciated ;  nights  extremely 
restless.  On  the  arm  two  large  cica- 
trices from  vaccination.  The  mother 
thinks  the  child  has  never  been  right 
since  she  was  vaccinate ;  blames  vac* 
cination  as  the  cause  of  losing  her 
other  children ;  says  they  were  never 
so  healthy  afterwards.  From  the 
struggling  and  screaming  of  the  child 
I  found  it  impossible  to  separate  the 
evelids  without  endangering  the  cornea 
should  it  unfortunately  prove  to  be 
ulcerated;  I  therefore  deemed  it  prudent 
to  desist  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
increasing  the  mischief.  I  resolved, 
however,  at  the  next  visit  to  renew  my 
efforts  when  the  child  was  asleep. 
Ordered— 9)  Hyd.  Chloridi,  gr.  ij.; 
Pulv.  Scammonii,  gr.  j.;  Pulv.  Rhei, 
gr.  iv.  sit  pulv.  ex  eelatinft  hor4  somni 
sumend.  o.  u.  l£ign.  Sulphat.  '^\v,  • 
Magn.  Bicarbonat.  3j. ;  Vin.  Ant. 
Pot.  Tart.  58S. ;  Mannie  Opt  5iv. ; 
Aquee  Cinnam.  ^iss.  M.  capt  5ij.  omn. 
mane  et  meridie.— To  have  a  warm 
bath  every  night;  the  head  to  be 
shaved ;  eyes  to  be  well  bathed  three 
times  a  dav  in  warm  milk  and  water; 
boiled  milk  and  stale  bread  for  break- 
fast and  supper;  beef-tea,  poached 
eggs,  and  light  puddings  for  dinner ; 
sitting  room  to  be  darkened— «  greea 
shade  to  be  worn  over  the  eyes. 

20th.  —  Continues  much  the  same ; 
refused  the  medicines ;  screamed  lustily 
on  being  put  into  the  bath.  Nurse 
thinks  it  brought  on  a  fit  Bowels 
slightly  moved ;  dejections  very  oflen- 
sive,  clay-coloured,  slimy,  hard  and 
knotty,  containing  currants. — Currant 
cakes  forbidden. 

Tried  to  open  the  eyelids  whilst  the 
child  was  dozing,  but  I  had  scarcely 
touched  the  palpebrs  when  the  child 
awoke,  the  obncularis  contracted  power- 
fully, copious  lachrymation  followed, 
and  the  child  for  some  time  after  con- 
tinued almost  unmanageable.  —  0\, 
Ricini,  5^0  •  statim.  To  have  an  enema 
of  warm  gruel  and  treacle.  Body  to 
be  sponged  with  warm  water  every 
night. 

tt  Hyd.  Chloridi,  gr.  iij. ;  Sacchar. 

Albi,  gr.  iv.  sit  pulv.,  to  be  dropped 

into  the  mouth,  or  given  with  a  little 

treacle  and  bread  at  bed- time. 

25th.— Bowels  had  acted  more  freely; 
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dejections  still  offeDsive,  not  so  clayey ; 
child  extremely  fretful;  passed  a 
wretched  night;  refused  her  break- 
fast; eyelids  very  much  swollen  and 
hot;  eruption  on  the  head  and  nates 
improving. 

27tb.— Going  on  well.  Was  again 
baffled  in  my  endeavours  to  procure  a 
sight  of  the  eyes.  The  brother  now 
exhibited  symptoms  of  the  measles,  on 
which  account  I  advised  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  children  from  the  house. 
My  request  not  being  complied  with,  I 
felt  very  apprehensive  about  my  little 
patient. 

29th.  —  General  health  improving. 
Bowels  act  daily — not  so  offensive; 
appetite  better  $  eruption  fading  away  ; 
no  fresh  pustules ;  intolerance  of  light 
still  continues.  Was  enabled  after 
some  considerable  resistance  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  cornea  of  the  right  eye, 
whicn  appeared  slightly  vascular.  I 
had  my  doubts  whether  this  condition 
of  the  membrane  might  not  be  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  struggling  of  the 
child.  In  order  that  I  might  more 
effectually  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
the  cornea,  I  recommended  to  the  pa- 
rents the  propriety  of  putting  the  child 
under  the  influence  of  the  etner.  This 
proposition  was  objected  to.  Left  them 
to  consider  about  it. 

Feb.  5th.— For  the  last  six  days  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  child's 
health  was  manifest  This  morning 
she  had  a  hard  dry  cough ;  countenance 
heavy  and  dull,  premonitory  of  the 
approach  of  measles.  The  parents 
gave  their  consent  to  have  the  ether 
tried,  and  urged  me  to  administer  it. 
I  declined,  not  deeming  it  advisable 
now  that  the  child  was  threatened 
with  measles,  particularly  as  they  had 
already  lost  one  by  that  disease. — 
Repeat  warm  bath. 

8th. — Rash  coming  out  freely ;  cough 
very  troublesome;  eyelids  very  much 
tumefied  .—To  foment  the  face  with 
decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  camo- 
mile flowers.  £b  Mist.  Amyfidals, 
^iss. ;  Potass®  ^fltratis,  9iss. ;  Syrupi 
Tolutani,  5iv.;  Vin.  Ipecac.  5ss.  M. 
5ij.  ter  die.  Hyd.  Chloridi,  gr.  iij. ; 
Ant.  Pot.  Tart.  gr.  A ;  Sacchar.  Albi, 
gr.  iij.    M.  ut  fiat  pulv.  h.  s.  s. 

lOth.— Going  on  favourably ;  intole- 
rance of  light  continues  very  great. — 
£mp.  Cantharidis  (parv.)  nuchs  capitis 
impond.  Quince  Disulphur.  gr.  ij. ; 
Acid.    Sulphur,    dil,    TI\.xii.;    Magn. 


Sulphat.  |68. ;  Syrupi  Aurantii,  Xiv. ; 
Infus.  Calumbse,  |iss.  M.  Cap.  Jij.  ter 
in  die. 

20th. — ^Blistered  surface  looking  very 
angry.  Porrigo  larvalis  reappearing 
on  the  nates  and  upper  lip.  Bowels 
confined;  nights  restless;  micturition 
frequent ;  urine  of  low  specific  gravity, 
and  soon  becominf^  ammoniacal— se- 
rous deposit  by  boihng.— Hyd.  Cretan, 
gr.  iij.;  Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.  iv.;  Pulv. 
Myristic&e,  gr.  j.  M.  Ut  fiat  pulv. 
h.  8.  s.  |iv.  Pittville  saline  every 
morning.  1^  lodins  Comp.  Jss.  dosis 
1T^x.  quarts  qu&que  hord  ex  aqua 
Cinnam.  Chalk  ointment  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  blistered  surface.  Body 
and  extremities  to  be  sponged  every 
morning  with  tejiid  water,  containing 
Nitro- Hydrochloric  Acid,  ^w.  to  2 
quarts  of  water. 

22d.  —  Nurse  complains  that  the 
child  will  not  take  the  medicines. 
Thinks  she  has  lost  her  sight.  Seeing 
nothing  in  the  condition  of  my  little 
patient  to  contraindicate  the  use  of  the 
ether,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  administer 
it.  The  child  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket 
to  prevent, any  struggling  with  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  then  laid  on  its 
back  on  the  table.  To  calm  her  fears, 
I  first  applied  a  warm  sponge  to  her 
mouth,  and  after  allowing  her  to 
breathe  through  it  for  a  few  seconds  I 
removed  it,  and  immediately  replaced 
it  with  another  of  sufficient  size  to 
cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  This 
was  chaiged  with  about  one  drachm  of 
pure  sulphuric  ether.  At  first  she 
attempted  to  scream,  but  the  ethereal 
vapour  completely  overpowered  her  in 
a  few  seconds,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  she  was  rendered  quite  in- 
sensible. During  the  process  of  inha- 
lation, I  kept  the  sponge  in  close  appo- 
sition to  the  face,  its  porous  structure 
not  interfering  with  respiration. 

On  separating  the  eyelids  I  was 
delighted  to  fina  the  cornea  free  from 
disease  in  both  e^es.  No  phlyctene 
to  be,  seen  in  either  of  the  visual 
organs. 

28th.— Finding  that  my  little  patient 
did  not  make  that  progress  towards 
recovery  which  I  could  desire,  I  advised 
a  removal  to  the  sea- side  as  soon  as 
the  weather  would  permit,  in  hopes 
that  the  change  would  expedite  the 
restoration  of  her  vision.  In  the  event 
of  the  case  not  turning  out  favourably, 
I   recommended,  as   a  precautionary 
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8tep»  that  the  opinioD  of  some  enritieiit 
oculist  in  London  shonkl  he  taken  on 
the  case.  Mr.  Dalrymple  was  coo- 
tutted,  who  coincided  with  my  view 
M  to  the  propriety  of  a  removal  to  the 
«ea-coast.  The  child  was  accordingly 
lemoved  from  Cheltenham  about  the 
latter  end  of  June.  I  have  since  heen 
informed  that  her  general  health  has 
improved  greatly,  hot  her  sight  coo- 
tinoes  much  the  same. 

Remarks. — ^However  valuable  ether- 
isation may  prove  to  the  surgeon  in 
deadening  pam  during  an  operation, 
its  value  to  theprHctical  physician  is 
equally  great.  The  gratiftcation  I  ex- 
perienced in  being  able,  by  its  instru- 
mentality, to  assure  myself  of  the 
aafety  of  my  little  patlenf  s  sight,  was 
an  ample  recompense  to  me  for  all  the 
anxiety  I  had  previously  endured. 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  first  case  on 
record  where  ether  has  been  ^ven  for 
fhe  express  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  disease. 
In  this  case  it  was  especially  useful  as 
enabling  me  to  form  a  correct  prognosis 
of  the  probable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease,  and  to  prescribe  accordingly. 
Children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
are  much  more  susceptibie  to  the  influ- 
ence of  ether  than  adults.  They  rarely, 
if  ever,  suffer  from  any  of  the  incon- 
veniences which  those  of  a  more  mature 
age  occasionslly  complain  of.  A  very 
amall  quantity  of  etner  will  suffice  to 
induce  insensibility  in  them.  In  the 
adult  T  have  constantly  noticed  in- 
creased vascularity  of  the  tunica  con- 
junctiva AS  a  result  fnm  inhaling 
ether.  This  condition  of  the  membrane 
has  almost  invariably  been  absent  in 
all  the  experiments  I  have  essayed 
upon  children.  This  I  conceive  to  be 
a  strong  recommendation  for  the  more 
^neral  adoption  of  etherization  by 
ophthalmic  surgeons  in  the  various 
operations  on  the  eye  in  young  persons. 
In  strumous  ophthalmia  its  use  is  un- 
questionable and  self-evident.  It  will 
not  cure  the  disorder,  nor  relieve, 
except  for  a  very  short  time,  the  in- 
tolerance of  lignt,  vet  it  will  enable 
the  medical  attendant  to  ascertain 
effectually  the  state  of  the  eye  without 
exasperating  the  disease  in  his  attempts 
to  accomplish  his  object.  All  risk  of 
permanent  injury  to  the  eye  will  be 
avoided  should  the  cornea  be  ulcerated. 
The  nitrate  of  silver,  or  any  other 


eseharotic,  can  easily  be  applied,  and 
recovery  prossoted,  without  iadocioff 
any  of  those  paroxysms  of  crying  ana 
straggling  winch  in  many  eases  cannot 
fail  to  add  nsateriaUy  to  the  auschief 
already  existing.  In  very  voong  chil* 
dren  half  a  drachm  of  ether  poured 
into  a  basin  or  jag  containing  a  small 
portion  of  lukewarm  water,  and  held 
under  the  child's  face  for  a  few  seconds, 
a  silk  handkerchief  or  towel  being 
thrown  over  her  head  to  confine  the 
vapour,  will  ouickly  and  readily  pro- 
duce all  the  eobcts  for  which  ethensa- 
tion  may  be  required.  Individuals 
with  sensitive  skins,  and  those  suffering 
from  sycosis,  will  find  this  method  m 
inhaling  the  ether  decidedly  the  best 
adapted  for  them.  In  such  persons 
the  application  of  the  sponge  to  the 
mouth  has  a  tendency  to  aggravate 
their  complaint,  and,  when  the  skin  is 
very  tender,  to  blister  the  surface. 
The  pressure  occasioned  by  a  mouth* 
piece  is  equally  injovioos,  and  produces 
similar  tropleasaat'results,  independent 
of  its  tendency  to  induce  asphyxia. 

Portland  Honae,  CheiteidMun, 
Oct.  6y  1S47. 

OV  THB  APPLIOATION   OP    BTHSa   IM 
MIDWIPBRY. 

Dr.  Roux,  ot  Toulon,  who  has  doaely  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  baa  oome  to  the  fol- 
kming,  amoog  other  ooodiuiona,  respectiBg 
the  uae  of  ether  in  midwifery. 

1.  No  injary  is  done  to  females  in  the 
puerperal  state  by  the  resptratioii  of  ether 
vapoar. 

2.  That  in  ordinary  deliveries,  ether  va* 
ponr,  by  suppressing  pain,  does  not  interfere 
with  labour. 

3.  That  in  diflicalt  labours  it  is  desinible, 
both  for  the  mother  and  child,  to  prevent 
Boffering. 

4.  The  utems  and  abdomtsal  musdes 
contmne  to  contract  when  the  feoiale  is 
under  the  iniloeaoe  of  ether. 

5.  The  child  does  not  appear  to  partici- 
pate in  the  stnpefactioa  prodaced  by  ether. 

6.  The  various  changes  foflowiag  delivery 
are  not  impeded  or  aggravated — thus  the 
haeoKMrrhage  is  not  increased,  and  the  miUc 
is  equftUy  secreted.— Gar.  Med,  Oct.  9. 

out's  hospital. 
Wb  are  informed  that  Thomas  Callaway, 
Esq.  has  resigned  the  office  of  Senior  As- 
sistant-Surgeon to  Guy's  Hospital,  and  that 
he  has  declined  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Surgeon  to  the  institntion, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of 
John  Morgan,  Esq. 
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MEPICAL  GAZITTTE, 

FRIDAY.  OCT.  1&»  IM7. 

Wx  do  not  know  any  subject  better 
adapted  for  diacosaion  at  the  medical 
flodetiesy  which  arc  now  about  to  meet 
in  the  metropolis,  than  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the 
treatmentof  AsiATicCBOdLSEA.  Wasthe 
lastvisitationofthispe8tilenceinl831-% 
in  so  far  as  a  rational  plan  of  treats 
ment  is  concerned^  entirely  lost  upon 
us  ?  Did  we,  at  did  we  not,  gain  any 
kind  of  knowledge  by  the  loss  in  these 
islands  of  42,000  li?es  from  this  terri- 
ble disease?  and  have  we,  with  this 
pestilence  almost  upon  oiur  shores^ 
still  to  seek  for  some  method  of  tceatp 
ment  which  may  give  only  a  mode- 
xate  hope  of  success?  These  serious 
questions  abould  be  fally  conaidered 
before  the  disease  is  in  the  midst  of 
us ;  and,  for  the  credit  of  the  profies- 
sion,  we  think  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  collecting  the  materials  neeessaxy 
for  their  solution. 

From  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
progress  and  history  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera,*  it  appears  that  all  kinds  of 
treatment  and  all  varieties  of  medi- 
cines have  found  advocates  among  dif- 
ferent practitioners ;— camphor,  kuda^ 
num,  ether,  musk,  magnesia,  prusaic 
acid,  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  calomel  in 
large  doses-*blood-letting,  general  and 
local,— salt  and  water,  warm  or  cold^— 
mustard — brandy— warm  baths — cold 
afiiision— cold  acidulous  or  iced  fluids 
—hot  saline  solutions  —  charcoal  — 
burned  cork  in  milk— essential  oils— 
nnx  vomica — sulphateof  zinc, and  other 
emetics— acetate  of  lead  and  alum! 
This  long  catalogue  ol  suggested 
remedies,  is  surely  sufficient  to  show 
that  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  any 

*  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine, 
Part  X.  Art.  Pestilence  Choleric, 


certain  principle  of  treatment  Mak* 
ing  due  allowance  for  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  in  its  TBrious  stages,  for 
difibcnces  in  Che  age  and  constitution 
of  those  attacked,  and  for  the  modifi- 
cations prodnced  by  climate,  it  is  im- 
possibie  t»  admit  that  such  a  conffict- 
ing  variety  of  medicinal  agents  eaii 
have  been  aecumuhited  by  a  safe 
method  of  observatikm  :  and,  should  no 
other  benefit  be  derived  from  a  discus- 
sion of  the  sobjcet,  it  will  be  some 
satislftction  if  thegronnd  be  cleared  for 
farther  exploration.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  so-called  reme« 
dies  have  been  proposed  only  for  the 
removal  of  certain  symptoms,  for  the 
suppression  of  some,  and  for  the  resto- 
ration of  other  secretions :  but  they 
have  l^t  the  csseace  of  the  disease 
ontonched.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
Cqpland  in  thmking  that  by  for  too 
mnch  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  ose  of  calomeL  Indian  practi- 
tioners, it  is  well  known,  have  a  strong 
predSeetion  fat  tliis  medkine;  and 
because  bile  is  absent  in  the  evacua- 
tions^ they  have  had  recourse  to  this 
medicine  in  huge  or  very  frequent 
dose&  From  \\m  it  might  be  supposed, 
that  the  chief  source  of  mischief  was 
the  absence  of  bile;  whereas  this  is 
probably  only  a  lymptom  incidental  to 
the  general  cause  of  disturbance.  The 
saline  treatment  recommended  by  Dr. 
Stevens  proved  in  most  cases  a  com- 
plete Csilare;  and,  even  where  it  was 
iqpparently  soeeesslul,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  reeovery  would  haye  equally 
taken  place  without  it.  Dr.  Stevens, 
finding  that  the  saline  and  watery 
parts  of  the  blood  were  carried  off  l^ 
the  evacuations,  proposed  that  this  loss 
should  be  restored  by  the  frequent  ad- 
ministration of  water  holding  chloride 
of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  soda  in 
solution.  So  fiir  as  theory  went,  this 
appeared  like  restoring  the  loss  of 
materials  to  the  system ;  but  then  no 
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consideration  was  given   to   the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  vital  powers,  to 
the   almost   complete   arrest  of  the 
function  of  absorption  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal— 
the  general  relaxation   of  the  capil- 
lary system,  and  the  consequent  se- 
rous exudation.     A  consideration  of 
these   obstacles   to    the    passage   of 
saline  substances   from   the  stomach 
and    intestines   into  the  circulation, 
led  more  than  one  physician   to  try 
the  plan  of  injecting  saline  solutions 
into  the  blood-vessels.    In  this  way  it 
was  supposed  the  saline  matter  would 
be  directly  restored  to  the  blood :  but 
the  blood  loses  an  enormous  quantity  of 
serum  as  well  as  salts,  and  no  attempt 
was  made,  so   far  as  we  know,  to  sup- 
ply a  substitute  for    this   loss.      So 
little  success,  however,  attended  the 
injection.plan  of  treatment,    that    it 
was  only  resorted  to  when  every  other 
means  had  been  tried  and  failed :  and 
it  added  another  cause  of  death,  in  the 
form  of  supervening  phlebitis  !    Most 
observers  agree  that  the  injection  of 
saline  solutions  into  the  blood  was  at- 
tended with  a  temporary  alleviation  of 
some  of  the  symptoms:    the  profuse 
discharges  from  the  bowels,  however, 
did  not  disappear — on  the  contrary, 
they  were  often  increased  in  violence 
and  followed  by  a  still  greater  depres- 
sion  of  the   vital   powers  —  rapidly 
leading  to  dissolution. 

We  might  proceed  thus  with  other 
methods  of  treatment,  and  show  that 
they  have  been  too  hastily  taken  up  on 
preconceived  theory;  and  that  they 
tend  rather  to  obscure  the  subject,  than 
make  the  art  of  medicine  of  any  prac- 
tical use  in  preventing  and  subduing 
the  attacks  of  this  formidable 
We  do  not  object  to  theory  on 
difficult  a  subject,  but  what  we  have  a 
right  to  call  for,  when  a  remedy  is 
prominently  thrust  before  us,  is,  not 
only  a  fair  statement  of  the  results  of 


treatment,  but  the  stage  of  the  disorder, 
the  age  and  bodily  condition  of  the 
person  attacked,  and  whether  other 
methods  of  treatment  were  or  were  not 
simultaneously  employed.    We  do  not 
want  that  kind  of  success  in  which  a 
pure  pathologist  would  rejoice,  t.  «. 
some   improvement   in   the    physical 
state  of  the  internal  organs  brought  to 
light  by  the  microscope,  and  rendered 
apparent  only  after  an  inspection  of 
the  dead  bqdy,  but  that  which  will 
remove  the  symptoms  and  restore  the 
patient  to  a  healthy  condition.   During 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Paris  in 
1832,  a  practitioner  of  some  eminence 
in  his  profession  declared,  at  a  meeting 
of  medical  men,  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  to  the  abdomen  as  the 
most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment. 
It  was  objected  by  a  member  present 
that  all  the  patients  whom  he  had  thus 
treated,  had  ultimately  died.    The  ad- 
vocate of  depletion  candidly  admitted 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  bat  at  the 
same  time  contended  that  it  was  not 
from  cholera,  but  from  simple  exhaus- 
tion,  that  his  cases  proved  fatal :  and  he 
argued  that  the  benedcial  efEbcts  of 
topical  blood-letting  were  clearly  indi- 
cated, by  the  blanched  state  of  the 
alimentary  canal  after  death ! 

Men  who  base  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease upon  mere  theory,  are  generally 
unwilling  to  allow  that  free  criticism 
of  their  views,  which  they  are  most 
ready  to  apportion  to  the  plans  pursued 
by  others :  but  no  true  progress  can 
be  made  in  medical  practice,  unless 
every  new  method  of  treatment  be 
submitted  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  The 
proposer  must  not  be  offended  at  having 
his  views  doubted  and  examined  as  if 
he  were  overstating  the  value  of  hia 
method,  or  as  if  he  were  ascribing  to  it 
effects  which  were  probably  really  due 
to  other  circumstances  that  had  escaped 
his  notice.  He  must  not  feel  that  he 
is  disgraced  by  finding  his  plan  of 
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treatment  unsupported  by  the  facts 
-which  he  adduces  in  its  favour,  or  by 
its  being  proved  to  be  altogether  desti- 
tute  of  that  novehy  which  be  supposes 
it  to  possess.  He  may  be  well  assured 
that  if  his  observations  have  been 
correctly  made,  and  his  treatment  be 
as  useful  as  he  believes  it  to  be,  no 
opposition  can  prevent  it  from  being 
universally  adopted ;  and  the  profession 
and  public  will  not  fail  to  award  to 
him  the  merit  of  having  made  a  useful 
and  beneficial  discovery. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Profes- 
sional Congress,  met  to  discuss   the 
plans,  proposed  for  the  treatment  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  should  be  to  pronounce 
an   honest  verdict   of  condemnation 
upon  all  those  which  cAnnot  be  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence  of  their  effi- 
cacy.   Medical  statistics  may  here  be 
of  some  service :  the  number  of  cases 
attended,  the  number  of  deaths,  the 
period  of  the  disease,  both  in  reference 
to  its  first  appearance  in  a  population, 
and  to  its  individual  attacks,  should  be 
noted,  and  the  results  obtained  by  one 
practitioner   balanced    against   those 
obtained  by  another  who  has  employed 
the  same  treatment  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    This  would  clear  away 
error,  and  leave  the  field  open  for  new 
trials.    As  the  case  stands  at  present, 
it  is  certain,  if  the  cholera  were  to  make 
its  appearance  among  us,  that  many 
practitioners  would  proceed  to  adopt 
plans  of  treatment  which  the  voice  of 
such  a  Congress  would  at  once  con- 
demn ! 

We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  as 
yet  medicine  has  not  only  done  nothing 
for  the  treatment  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  that  some  plans  pursued  in  1831-2 
are  so  injurious  that  the  patient  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  escape  if  left 
to  himself*.     In  the  suddenness  and 

*  The  homcBopathisti  hive  boasted  of  their 
Buroen  in  treating  cholera ;  the  secret  of  thia  ia 
that  they  did  not  interfere  lo  much  as  regular 
practitioners,  and  gave  full  play  to  the  v<«  medi" 
eoMxnatunt/ 


severity  of  the  a  ttack,  and  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  s  ymptoms  to  the  com- 
plete prostration  of  the  powers  of  life, 
there  is  probably  no  disease  which 
approaches  to  it.  All  maladies  have  a 
ratio  of  mortality,  and  in  a  mixed 
population  their  attacks  are  confined 
to  a  certain  number  of  persons.  The 
number  of  cases  and  deaths  in  the 
Asiatic  cholera  is  greater,  even  under 
treatment,  than  in  any  other  disease 
affecting  large  sections  of  people;  and 
there  is  in  addition  a  most  dispropor* 
tionate  rate  of  mortality  at  the  first 
irruption  of  the  disease,  compared  with 
that  which  is  observed  on  its  decline. 

It  is  a  fair  presumption  that  during 
the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  years  1831-2,  the  greater 
number,  if  not  all,  the  oases  were  sub- 
mitted to  medical  treatment.     Every 
exertion  was  made  by  GovemAient  and 
individuals  to  provide  medical  relief  for 
all  who  were  attacked :  hospitals  were 
thrown  open  in  most   parts   of  the 
country,  and  no  means  were  spared 
which  had  a  prospect  of  relieving  the 
large  amount  of  suffering  that  was  then 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession.     Medical 
men  exerted  their  ingenuity  and  skill  to 
devise  remedies  for  the  disease ;  nume- 
rous experiments  were  tried,and  we  had 
before  us  the  results  of  the  experience 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  disease  in 
India,  and  in  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  which  the  scourge  had  slowly 
traversed  before  reaching  our  shores 
It  appears  to  us  that  whatever  could  be 
done  by  iiuman  aid  was  done  in  this 
country  I    and   it   may   be    therefore 
worth  while  to  consider  the  rate  of 
mortality  of  this  disease  where  such 
efforts  were  made  to  combat  its  symp- 
toms and  progress.    The  Reports  sent 
to  the  Privy  Council  Office  are  the 
only  documents  upon  which  an  opinion 
can  be  based.     It  is  probable  that 
these  are  defective  by  not  showing 
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Ally  the  amoant  of  mortality  whieh 
attended  the  diaeate;  for  aoaMnmi 
deaths  oocumd  from  .Aoalie  cfatrfeim 
which   were   not   returned   af  such: 
neveitheleis  they  will  8er?e  to  gire 
aome  approximate  idea  of  the  mortaGty 
of  Ariadc  cholera  mder  awdkal  treat- 
nent.    la  England  and  Wiles,  includ. 
ing  the  metropolif,  there  were  6I«051 
cnes,  aad  of  these  40,473  recovered, 
and  ao;^78  died.*    Of  the  eases,  there- 
fote,  no  less  thaa  33  per  cent,  or 
eac  Ml  i^tkree,  proved  fatal    When 
we  look  to  the  metropolis  alone,  arhere 
Cholera-hospitala  ahonnded,  the  latio 
of  aKMtality  was  frightf oi !     We  are 
mformed  by  these  docomeati,  and  we 
believe  the  £ict  to  be  under-,  rather 
than  overstated,  tiiat  in  London  there 
were  11,016  eases,  and  of  these  5745 
leeovered,  and  no  less  than  5273  died* 
--4fae  deaths  being  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  eases,  or  #««  kmffoi  thoae 
who  were  attacked !  Thus,  the  metro- 
polis, with  its  nmnevous  charitable 
instttntioos,  and  with  the  advantages 
of  the  best  professiooal  skill,  was  the 
seat  of  an  amonnt  of  mortality  only  a 
little  inferior  to  that  of  other  localities, 
where  the  disease  appears  to  have  run 
its  course  nncbeeked ! 

^  in  Astraehan  one-thiffl  of  the  eases 
weve  said  to  have  been  fatal:*— among 
the  Don  Cossacks  two-thirds.  At 
Moscow  the  mortality  vsried  greatly ; 
being  at  first  so  high  as  nine-tenths  of 
the  eases,  and  afterwards  staking 
gradoally  to  a  third.  •  •  «  At 
the  same  |)eriod,  when  the  rate  of 
mortality  did  not  rise  above  eight  or 
ten  per  cent,  in  eome  pants,  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-thifds  of  the  persons 
seised  by  it  died  in  otho*  pUces." 

In  Ireland  the  inhabitants  weie 
much  in  the  same  positkm  as  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don;   for  the  ratams 


*  Copland,  loao  dlito. 


would  lead  to  the  belief  that  medical 
tiealaieot  had  ao  effisct  whatever  upon, 
the  progrem  of  the  malady.  The 
number  of  cases  op  to  March  1833^ 
amounted  te  54,552;  and  of  these 
3a;381  neoveied,  and  21,171  died: 
t.  e.  with  a  smaller  number  of  eases, 
die  mortality  was  absolutely  greater 
in  Inland  than  an  aU  England  and 
Wales,  inchiding  the  metnmdiis !  We 
do  not  enter  at  present  into  the  special 
causes  of  this  incressod  mortality.  |Tlm 
facts  show  in  a  learfnl  light  that  the 
medical  art  is  almost  powerlem  befare 
this  teerible  disease. 

In  estimating  the  inflaenee  of  trrsf 
meat,  and  the  relative  otiHty  of  the 
vanons  plans  proposed,  there  m 
another  cirenmstanee  connected  with 
the  mortality  fiom  cholera  which 
appean  hithesto  to  haw  been  over- 
kwked.  Ithasfaeeniemarkcdthattlm 
ratio  of  deaths  to  esses  is  always  at  ila 
maximum  at  the  fi»t  appearance  ef 
the  disesse.  These  soon  begin  to 
diminish,  and  gtadnsi^  decrcMe  ap  t» 
the  declhie  of  the  malady.  This  will 
explain  why  those  practitioners  who 
appesr  late  in  the  fiield,  have  alwaya 
had  soeh  a  large  aoKmnt  of  snceess; 
and  why  a  plan  of  treatment  whidi 
has  been  (appatently)  bene6oia]  in  the 
hands  of  one,  has  entirely  fiiiled  in 
those  of  another.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  can  illustrate  this  feslare  of 
the  disease,  better  than  by  qasting  n 
table,  dravn  up  by  Professor  Casperp 
on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in 
Berlin,  in  1831.  This  accurate  ol>- 
server  has  collected  the  oases  and 
deaths  £or  twelve  sueeessive  weeka» 
The  morUlity  was  throughout  exces* 
sivdy  giest,  varying,  in  q^te  of  treai* 
meat,  from  one4lu»d  to  three-foorths 
of  the  cases;  but  the  observations  of 
the  fiat  few  weeks  will  ansarer  oar 
purpose,  by  showing  dieaudden  decline 
tntheralioof  moHafity  after  Hie  first 
ontfunaks— 
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26th  Sept.  to2d0cu  .  215  .209 
3d  OcLiadtk    .  .  .  279  .  153 

10tbtol6ib 292  .  158 

I7thto2W 269  .  155^ 

It  will  be  pcneived  fnm  thu  tluU, 
^MtMRigh  the  CMBCB  IntrcMed  in  nmB- 
hOf  the  proportionate  mortality  be- 
came mmch  Icea:  aad  thas  appeuale 
liave  been  t^psSty  uwuufcu  ef  tlie 
Solera  both  ia  Asia  and  Kaiope.  All 
kindaof  tnatment  will  appcaz  to  fail  mi 
Jhwif  aad  tO'  soccted  after  a  fcw  weeks  I 
We  miiat  eanrfiilly,  faoweTer,  separate 
the  e&ct  of  medicines  from  that  nato* 
oik  mitigatieD  of  ita  TiTolenee^  to  whidi 
€te  subtle  poison  of  cholera  appear* 
liaUe. 

We  caanet  at  picacBt  carry  thk 
tMsbjeet  fvrther;  bat  as  it  is  of  great 
national  importance,  and  the  attention 
W  the  piofessioaia  likely  to  be  eaUcd 
to  it  practieaHjr,  we  think  much  good 
night  be  done  if  reports  were  drawn 
«p  by  CooHnitteca  of  the  yaiiont 
■etfopetetan  medical  soeietiei^  and 
pnbhsfied  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes- 
sioD.  If  it  weie  fomd  impossible  to 
suggest  at  present  any  mode  of  treat- 
ment likely  to  be  attended  with 
success,  the  plan  we  recommend 
woaid  at  leaat  have  the  eftct  of 
petnthig  oat  those  methods  of  treating 
the  disease^  which  may  be  regptrded  as 
Slot  only  wMuceesBliil,  bat  positirdy 
injarioos! 


TVS  TSKDICr  OF  THX  JUVT  or  WATmOKS. 

Ir.appeara  that  tbe  iemale  coB?ict  oa  whose 
case  we  lately  had  occasion  to  cobubcoI,  haa 
been  respited  on  the  grooiul  of  her  bciqg 
pregnant.  By  order  ef  the  Scci^arj  of 
State,  she  underwent  a  proper  medical 
ssaminatioiii  and,  contrary  to  the  Terdict  of 
the  jury  of  Brntroas^  she  was  pronoanoed  to 
be  m  the  fifth  nMmlh  of  pr^nancy  \  This 
mistake,  in  ad^fiCien  to  ocfaert  made  of  kte 
years,  is  sarely  saflkient  to  jastiiy  the  eatav 
abolitioa  of  an  iostitation  based  ia  ignofaaoa, 
aad  whsd>  bad  its  origia  ia  a  barhwoas  agtw 

«  Senkwlirdhrkeiten  tor  Medidaischen  St^ 
tSstik,V0BDr.J.L.Ca8per.   Berlin,lM6. 
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Few  anatomical  works  that  have  ap- 
peared of  late  vears  have  received  a 
nighex  or  more  aeserred  approval  firoBL 
the  profession  than  was  obtained  by 
the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Solly's  Treatise 
on  the  Human  Brain»  publnhed  in  the 
year  1836.  It  was  at  once  admitted  to 
contain  a  more  ample  and  a  clearer 
description  of  the  fibrous  structure  of 
this  complicated  organ,  and  a  more 
accurate  aescription  of  the  connections 
of  its  nerves,  than  had  appeared  in 
any  prece^ng  work  on  the  sabjeec 
This  reputation  the  fijnt  edition  of  the 
treatise  has  maintained  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  but  the  recent  observation^, 
by  numerous  anatomists,  of  a  considera- 
ble number  of  important  facts  esp^ 
cially  relative  to  the  ssicroscopical 
characters  of  the  cerebral  tissues,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  that  many  additions 
should  be  made  to  the  original  work, 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  our 
present  knowledge.  These  additions 
nave  been  nuist  amply  supplied  in  the 
volume  before  us,  which,  together  with 
all  that  gave  interest  and  value  to  the 
former  edition,  is  now  made  to  com- 
prehend, we  will  venture  to  say,  an 
nearly  as  possible  the  whole  of  the 
iaJbrmation  of  in^portance  already 
estabfishedwith  rej^d  to  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  dtteases  of  the  brain* 
We  have  felt  great  satiefsction  in  agaitt 
aecompanyine  Mr.  Iliolly  in  his  neid 
descriplkm  of  the  exquisite  structural 
arrangements  of  this  wonderful  organ  jr 
and  we  can  nnhesitatinglv  say  that  the 
student  will  find  conprenended  in  the 
first  ten  chapters  of  Mr.  Solly's  treatise 
a  series  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
interesting  anatomical  details  in  the 
Snglish  language.  We  shall,  howevert 
chiefiy  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
eleventh  and  concluding  part  of  the 
treatise  (which,   by  the   oy,   rather 
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exceeds  in  quantity  of  letter-press  the 
whole  of  the  other  ten  taken  together), 
containing  what  the  author  modestly 
terms  an  "outline  of  the  diseases  of 
the  brain/'  but  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  characterise  as  a  very  excellent 
and  practical  description  of  this  impor- 
tant and  obscure  class  of  malaoies. 
The  author  has  evidently  been  a  most 
careful  observer  of  cerebral  diseases : 
he  observes,  that  the  interest  he  has 
felt  from  the  time  he  first  heard 
Spurzbeim  (lo  whose  phrenological 
doctrines  he  is  evidently  a  decided 
convert)  demonstrate  the  brain  in  1826, 
has  induced  him  to  attend  to  the 
pathology  of  this  subject  more  than 
perhaps  he  should  otherwise  have 
done.  In  his  description  of  these  ma- 
ladies, Mr.  Solly  arranges  them  in  the 
following  order  :-~l.  Anaemic  Affec- 
tions 5  2.  Hypereemic;  3.  Convulsive; 
4.  Organic.  The  diseases  arranged 
under  each  of  these  heads  are  fully 
described  and  illustrated  chiefly  from 
the  author's  own  observation  in  hos- 
pital and  private  practice,  and  also 
with  a  very  candid  reference  to  the 
researches  and  opinions  of  others.  To 
enter  upon  an  analysis  of  the  innume- 
rable details  contained  in  this  portion 
of  the  work  is  entirely  beyond  the 
object  of  the  present  notice;  but  we 
trust  that  the  following  extracts  will 
prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce 
most  of  our  readers  to  devote  the  spare 
hours  of  their  next  leisure-week  to  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  entire  second 
portion  of  Mr.  Solly's  treatise. 

**  Laceration  and  tqfleningqfthe  brain 
dependent  upon  the  growth  qf  oeeeoue 
epieula  from  the  internal  table  qf  the 
aiull.  —  The  extreme  thickness  of  the 
skuU  which  is  not  unfreqaently  met  with 
in  insane  patients,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  result  of  long-continued  and  general 
hypersemia  of  the  dun  mater.  The  spicule 
of  bone  which  are  found  sometimes  shooting 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  skull, 
though  scarcely  coming  into  this  category, 
deserve  mention  here.  These  are  generally 
sn  abnormal  development  of  normal  projec- 
tions :  we  meet  with  them  not  unfrequently 
springing  from  the  temporal  and  parietal 
bones  in  the  temporo.  sphenoidal  foss«.  I 
have  seen  them  in  cases  where  they  have 
evidently  lacerated  the  brain  after  a  severe 
blow  has  been  struck  on  the  skull.  Hie 
brain  in  such  cases  is  shaken  violently,  and 
moved  within  the  skull,  so  that  the  sharp 
projecting  spiculum  is  jerked  out  of  the 
fossa  in  the  hrain,  in  which  it  lies  quietly  at 


rest,  and  Isoentes  the  brain  on  the  side. 
The  following  case  illustrates  this,  and  also 
organic  disease.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
clinoid  processes  are  not  unfrequently  so 
abnormally  developed  that  they  act  as  irri- 
tating extraneous  bodies.  Tbej  have  fre- 
quently been  considered  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  epilepsy,  and  ttnej  have  certainly 
often  been  found  diseased  in  this  formidaUe^ 
complaint.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
a  post-mortem  examination  in  the  folk>wing 
case,  through  the  kindness  of  my  fnend,  Mr. 
EbencKr  Smith,  of  Billiter  Square  :— 

"  £.  W.,  aged  32,  suffered  from  epilepsy 
since  she  was  12  years  of  age.  The  first 
attack  followed  a  blow  on  the  back  pert  of 
the  head,  oooasioQed  by  a  fall.  Latterly 
the  fits  ooeuited  very  frequently,  four  or 
five  times  in  the  night,  with  an  occasional 
interval  of  four  or  five  days.  Her  temper 
was  excessively  irritable,  and  her  mind  had 
gradually  become  imbecUe.  She  died  during 
the  fit,  apparently  in  a  state  of  asphyxia. 

'*  Pos/-mor/em.— Sub-fsscial  tissue  of  the 
cranium  abnormally  vascular  and  firm ; 
bones  of  the  skull  vascular,  compact,  and 
thick,  particularly  at  the  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion in  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  The 
frontal  bone  in  the  mesial  line  thin ;  vessels 
of  the  dura  mater  enormously  distended: 
bled  very  freely  on  separating  it  from  calva- 
rium.  Arachnoid  slightly  opaque;  vessels 
of  pia  mater  very  full  of  Uood.  Fosase 
digitatse  between  the  convolutioiis  in  the 
parietal  and  frontal  regions  laiige ;  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  abundant.  Cortiod  substance 
of  the  cerebellum  rather  darker  than  usual ; 
the  medullary  more  vascular;  the  whole 
rather  soft  On  making  a  section  of  the 
centrum  ovale,  we  were  struck  with  the 
distinctness  of  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  cortical  and  medullary  substance, 
both  of  which  were  very  vascular ;  softening 
of  the  fornix.  Choroid  plexus  large,  and 
almost  fleshy.  In  the  right  temporal 
sphenoidal  fissure  we  found  an  abnormally- 
developed  mammillary  process,  about  the 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  sharp  at  its 
point,  but  wide  and  broad  at  its  base,  pro-' 
jecting  like  a  spine  from  the  squamous  por<v 
tion  of  the  temporal  bone;  and  on  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  corresponding  to 
this  projection,  there  was  distinct  softening 
of  the  cortical  substance.  No  other  cavity 
examined.'*  (pp.  427-8). 

We  cannot  perceive  that  the  above 
case  at  all  illustrates  the  fact  that 
laceration  of  the  brain  is  liable  to  be 
produced  by  these  projecting  spicula 
from  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  It 
could  scarcely,  we  apprehend,  be 
argued  that  the  natient  suffered  from 
laceration  of  the  brain  in  consequence 
of  the  blow  sustained  twenty  year^ 
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previously  to  her  death,  and  that  the 
u)jaT«d  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  softening  during 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  period. 

'<  Diaffnoiii  of  inflmtmation  qfthe  lining 
membrane  qfthe  f?en/Wcte*.— The  lining 
membrBne  of  the  Tentrides  is  BometiAes 
inflamed  withoat  the  arachnoid  on  the  snr- 
ftce  being  affected.  Andral  remarked  that 
diseases  of  the  former  are  not  necessarilj 
connected  with  diseases  of  the  pia  mater 
aurroundiog  the  brain,  either  at  its  hase  or 
convexity.  •  When  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  ventricles  is  inflamed,  withoat  the  hemi- 
spherical ganglion  having  been  previously 
attacked,  as  is  usually  the  case,  Uie  symp- 
toms are  peculiar;  for  the  arschnoid  and 
pia  mater  of  the  surface  is  most  frequently 
attacked  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  of 
the  ventricles  subsequently.  The  diagnosis 
might  perhaps  be  considered  more  interest- 
ing in  a  physiological,  than  useful  m  a 
practical,  point  of  view.  But  such  is  not 
the  case;  for  this  form  of  inflammation  is 
80  insidious,  and  its  formidable  character  so 
liable  to  be  passed  over  until  it  is  too  late 
to  apply  our  remedies,  that  we  cannot  be 
too  much  alive  to  the  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate his  presence.  The  following  case  illus- 
trates this.  When  1  related  it  to  a  medical 
society,  some  very  sound  and  careful  prac- 
titioners  remarked  on  its  close  resemblance 
to  many  cases  of  hysteria  which  were  occur- 
ring daily  in  their  practice. 

•<  In  the  summer  of  1844,  at  2  p.m.,  I 
visited  in  consultation  a  young  lady,  set.  15, 
suffering  in  the  following  manner :— I  found 
her  lying  on  a  sofa,  her  countenance  much 
flushed,  her  head  hot,  pulse  irregular  and 
quick,  but  without  much  power;  strabismus 
of  the  right  eye  towards  the  nose ;  both 
eyes  bright,  and  rather  staring.  She  was 
not  able  to  answer  any  questions,  but  sufli- 
ciently  conscious  to  open  her  mouth  slightly 
and  partially  protrude  her  tongue,  the  tip 
of  which  was  brown  and  dry ;  her  right  arm 
vras  raised  in  the  air,  and  jerked  about 
spasmodically ;  afterwards  she  picked  the 
bed-clothes,  but  she  was  unable  to  move 
the  limbs  on  the  left  side  at  all.  The  genr 
tleman  in  attendance  informed  me  th'st  he 
had  seen  her  occasionally  for  some  time 
past  with  various  symptoms :  at  one  time 
with  a  cough,  very  similar  to  hooping- 
cough  ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  suf- 
fering from  severe  affection  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  the  next  quite  well.  She  was 
also  subject  to  many  hysterical  symptoms. 
She  first  menstruated  one  year  back ;  but 
she  baa  since  been  irregular,  three  months 
haying  elapsed  without  any  show. 

"  For  the  present  illness  Mr.  F.  visited 
her  six  days  ago.  He  found  her  with  an 
exceedingly   quick,    smsll   pulse,    without 


anything  apparently  to  account  for  it ;  there 
was  a  genoal  dulness  of  expression ;  eyes 
looking  heavy,  pupils  dilated;  intellect 
rather  blunted;  giving  perfbctly  correct 
answers,  only  very  slowly*  She  complained 
of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  and 
slight  pain  in  the  head.  He  ordered  her 
ssiUne  aperients,  and  hyoscyamus  in  very- 
small  doses.  Mr.  F.  informs  me  that  no 
very  decided  change  took  place  in  her  symp- 
toms  till  the  fourtib  day,  when  she  was  much 
worse.  She  complained  of  cold  chills ;  and 
soon  after,  the  parents  observed  that  the 
limbs  on  the  left  side  lay  like  withered 
limbs,  and  those  on  the  right  side  were 
seized  with  convulsive  movements.  She 
was  still  sufficiently  sensible  to  complain 
of  the  jerking  of  her  limbs,  which  she  said 
were  mad.  Her  intellect  became  gradually 
more  dull,  but  she  was  not  delirious.  I 
told  Mr.  F.  that  1  considered  that  there  was 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
ventricles,  with  effusion,  and  1  was  afraid 
tliat  there  was  some  softening  about  the 
thalamus,  more  especially  on  the  left  side. 
She  died  about  eight  hours  after  I  saw  her. 

*'  Post-mortem^  84  hours. — Body  plump, 
slightly  green  over  the  abdomen,  but  other- 
wise fresh. 

"  Aira<f.— Convolutions  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain  flattened ;  no  inflammation  of 
the  arachnoid  in  this  situation,  or  sub- 
arachnoid effusion ;  slight  softening  of  the 
great  transverse  commissure ;  ventricles 
filled  and  distended  with  bloody  serum 
mixed  with  some  pus.  The  fining  mem- 
brane of  the  right  ventricle  slightly  inflamed, 
studded  over  with  eochymosed  spots ;  sero- 
sanguineous  effusion  into  the  left  ventride  ; 
suppuration,  with  softening  of  the  right 
thalamus ;  some  softening  of  the  left ;  some 
effusion  at  the  base  round  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. Abdomen :  hydatid"  (serous  cyst  ?) 
'*  attached  to  each  broad  ligament  of  the 
uterus."  (pp.  465-6). 

**  Recapitulation  of  treatment  in  in/fom- 
matory  cerebral  dteeasee  generally, — In  the 
treatment  of  all  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  brain,  the  following  broad  principles 
must  always  be  attended  to: — 

'*  1st.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost — even 
minutes  are  of  value. 

**  2dly.  That  inflammation  of  the  brain  is 
a  depressing  disease,  and  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  generd  blood-letting  is  not  often  ad- 
missible. 

"3dly.  Tliat,  though  general  blood-letting 
may  sometimes  be  attended  with  benefit  at 
the  time,  the  good  derived  from  it  is  seldom 
permanent. 

«« 4tidy.  That  local  blood-letting,  by 
leeches  and  cupping,  is  generally  uaefid,  and 
especially  in  esses  of  insomnolence,  arismg 
from  abnormal  action  of  the  brain. 

**  5thly.  In  cases  of  insanity,  where  opium 
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hn  fiOed  to  produce  deep,  leeches  and  cold 
appKcajtioiM  freqaeatlf  wffl;  «nd,  if  they 
i«,it  Is  ■treng  endenee  tiiat  the  eaEettement 
trises  from  hyper  Kuis,  end  moi  from  «ub- 
»ls,  as  in  that  of  defiritna  trpmens. 

^'Mily.  That  aesnitesnd  dl^tiffis  are  fhe 
heift  «ed«tives,  especfaflj  wben  combined 
Willi  ■nrem^* 

^7tWy.  When  fit  Is  neeessary  to  safirste 
rapidly,  raiae  fhectrtfele  by  boiling  water,  or 
««"atfcaeharotie,  and  dreas  the  smrface  with 
Ine  sti'Mg  BMrenrid  otntaaeoL 

*^8thly.  Alwaya  commenoe  the  treatment 
with  a  brisk  meronrid  porgatiTe. 

•*^9tMy.  Sootlie  the  patienfs  fecSiDgs  in 
999rf  way. 

**  lOtfaly.  Never  lesre  anythmg  that  is 
dingMeable  to  the  patient  to  be  done  by  a 
nnrae  «r  attendant,  ancfa  as  the  application 
of  leeehea,^  fte. ;  bat  pertuade  him  to  have 
iliem  applied. 

*'  lltUy.  Ne?er  loae  yonr  patience  in  the 
twatawnt  «f  a  ehnmic  caae,  or  try  to  hasten 
the  e«re  by  inoreaaing  the  dosea. 

**  ISlhly.  When  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  eontinne  thdnacM  meseory  for  a  length- 
ened period,  combine  toidea  wiOs  it."  ^pp. 
487^).  ^^ 

In  the  pl^ent  edition  a  neat  im- 
proyement  has  beea  AUiie  in  inCro- 
ducing  the  engraTingi  with  the  letler. 
press :  in  the  fimer  edilSMi  the  < 
necessity  of  condaoaUjr  referriw  toi 
tibe  plates  at  the  eadof  the  mnk  na- 
deied  its  perusal  eMtxmelj  ifiGcni. 
▼enient 

This  work  is  <Me  whieh  tfally  ^. 
senres,  awl   wtU  eeiteittl^r  tibtain,  a 

51aee  unong  our  mcdica!  dasncs. 
'he  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  like 
almost  all  <]iiestion8  in  anatomy  and 
pathology,  wfll  doubtless,  as  science 
advances,  receive  numerous  additions 
and  modifications ;  hut  the  scope  of 
the  treatise  is  so  ample,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  varioitf  tx>mea  Jo  ja- 
dicious,  that  we  helicFe  it  needaerer* 
be  superseded  as  a  ataadsiii  woik  of 
reference. 


Oh  Wounds  and  Iniwrim  »/  the  Ah. 
«y»  «»rf  <*«  Pthis;  heiny  the 
sOTOTuf  pmrt  ^  the  Lectwe$  on  wnte 
of  ike  -more  important  Points  in 
Surgery.  By  G.  J-  Guthbxb,  P.B^. 
5^J-^-PP.73.    Churchill,  London, 

No  person  can  be  more  fitted  to  im- 
prt  an  extended  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  symptoms,  results,  and 
treatment  of  wounds  of  partieolar 
organs  of  the  human  body,  than  is  the 


acute  and  experienced  army-surgeon 
who  has  recently  pubfished  this    va- 
luable work.    The   accidents  wbieh 
are  of  most   frequent  occurrence  in 
civil  life— >8ach  as  heavy  falls,  in  wiiich 
ercry  portion  of  the   body  is  iaapli- 
cated  in  the  shock,   the  blows  of  pon- 
derous instruaaents,  and  the  extensive 
applieation   of  erushiog  foree-Hsudli 
as   that  produeed  by  carriage-wheels. 
B3sd  £diiag  weights,  are  so  "•^l^^itlsitrMl 
to  pfodnce  at  onee  extensive  leskma 
of  several  important  or  vital  orgmxm^ 
thirtthe  surgeon  in  attendance  upon  a. 
cfvil  hospital,  however  large,  has,  com- 
paratively speaking,  rarely  anopportn- 
nity  of  being  able  to  distinguish  with 
certainty,  previous  to  death,  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  extent  of  the  internal 
lesions  from  whldi  patients  thus  in- 
jured  suffer.    On  the  contrary,    the 
direct  course  usually  taken  l^  musket- 
bullets,  and  bycut^and-thrust  weapons^ 
freoueotly  enables  the  militsry  surgeon 
to  aetermine  with  the  greatest  nicety 
the  precise    organ  that  has  sustained 
lesion,  and   suhsequ^DLtly  to  observe 
the  exact  nattue  of  the  symptoias  that 
indieate  a  wound  of  that  particttlar 
visctts. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  w«ll-known  expe- 
rience, obtained  in  sevend  of  die  most 
hard-ionght  und  sanguinary  actions  of 
the  late  peninsnlsr  war,  has  enabled 
him  to  treat  this  subject  m  a  most 
satisfiuUoiy  and  practical  manner.  The 
volume  before  us  consists  of  six  lec- 
tures, in  which,  by  a  series  of  cases, 
(a  laige  proportion  of  which  occurred 
tiader  the  author's  own  observation,) 
everv  descripttoa  of  wound  and  injury 
to  the  abdomen  and  pelvis,  is  practi- 
caliy  iilustsated.  As  nearly  every  ob- 
eervailon  ooataiBed  in  this  vainae  ia 
given  aa  a  direct  inferenoe  fioa  the 
caaes  which  precede  it,  we  riioukl 
seasrcely  fuiiy  ilioatrsXe  the  vakie  of 
Che  woik  by  quoting  detached  passages 
from  the  lectures  themselves  t  the 
following  "general  conclusions,"  widi 
which  tne  author  sums  up  his  highly 
interesting  details,  will,  however,  fully 
satisfy  our  readers  of  the  importance 
of  the  inquiry,  and  of  the  practical 
spirit  in  which  It  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  author. 

**l,  SefMre  blovi  on  tbe  abdomen  five 
rise  to  the  abeorptum  of  tbe  mnaoalar  stnic- 
tures,  and  the  formation  in  eaany  it^afjin^^fts 
of  ventral  hernia ;  which  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  prevented  daring  tbe  treatment, 
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hy  quietode,  by  tbe  local  abttractioa  of 
blood»  and  by  tiie  eady  me  of  zetainiiig^ 
bandages. 

"  2.  AbacesMs  in  the  mtucular  wall  of 
the  abdomen,  from  whatever  came  they 
ari^,  should  be  opened  early  ;  for,  although 
the  peritoneum  U  essentially  strong  by  its 
outer  surface,  it  is  but  a  thin  membrane, 
and  should  be  aided  surgically  a*  much  as 
possible. 

*'  3.  Severe  blows,  attended  by  general 
concussion,  frequently  give  rise  to  rupture  of 
the  solid  visceray  such  as  the  liver  and 
spleen,  causing  death  by  hemorrhage. 
When  the  hollow  viscera  are  ruptured,  such 
as  the  intestines  or  the  bladder,  death  ensues 
from  inflammation. 

'*4.  Incised  wounds  of  the  wall  of  the 
abdomen  of  any  extent  rarely  unite  so  per- 
fectly (except,  perhaps,  in  the  tinea  alba)  as 
not  to  give  rise  to  ventral  protrusions  of  a 
greater  or  less  extent.* 

**  5.  As  the  muscular  parts  rarely  mute 
in  the  first  instance  after  being  divided, 
sntures  should  never  be  introduced  into  ^ese 
'structures. 

'*6.  Muscular  parts  are  to  be  brought 
into  apposition,  and  so  retained  principally 
by  position,  aided  by  a  continuous  suture 
through  the  integuments  only,  together  with 
long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  moderate 
compression,  and  sometimes  a  retaining 
bondage. 

**7.  Sutures  shoald  never  be  Inserted 
through  the  whole  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and 
tbar  me  in  muscular  parts  under  any  circum- 
stances  is  forbiddeii;  unless  tbe  wound, 
from  its  very  great  extent,  cannot  be  other- 
wise sufficiently  approximated  to  restrain 
the  proCruaion  of  tbe  contents  of  tbe 
cavity,  the  occurrence  of  which  case  may  be 
doubted. 

"8.  Purgatives  should  be  eschewed  in 
the  early  part  of  the  treatment  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  abdomen.  Enemata  are  to  be 
uiefcivet]. 

**9.  The  omentum,  when  protruded, 
ia  to  be  returned,  by  enlarging  tbe  wound 
thivngh  its  aponeurotic  parts,  if  necessary, 
bat  not  through  the  peritoneum,  in  prefe- 
rence to  aUowing  it  to  remain  protruded,  or 
to  be  cut  off. 

**10,  A  punctured  intestine  requires  no 
ioamedlate  treatment.  An  intestine,  when 
indaed  to  on  extent  exceeding  the  third  part 
of  an  inch,  vhovld  be  sewn  up  by  tbe  con- 

*  Tbe  author  remarks  that  the  observations 
be  had  made  on  this  sabject  during  the  war 
were  confirmed  by  those  cases  in  which  he  has  tied 
the  coianKMi  iliac  or  external  iliac  artery,  by  an 
iaeisioB  oathefaee  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  abdo- 
ascn.  the  patients  recoveriog  afterwaeds;  the 
incision  through  the  muscular  wall  did  not  re 
main  united,  althoogh  union  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  ia  the  first  hMtanee.  and  a  herniary 
pcotnision  ftuwied  ia  all,  in  the  course  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  line  of  the  wound. 


tinuous  suture  in  the  manner  iccommended 
at  pages  26  and  27. 

"11.  The  position  of  the  patient  should 
be  inclined  towards  the  wounded  side,  to 
allow  of  the  OBcntam  or  intestine  bcng 
closely  applied  to  thecut  edges  of  tbe  perito- 
neum. Abeolute  rest,  without  tlM  sfigfatest 
motion,  should  be  observed.  Food  and 
drink  should  be  restricted,  when  noteatifely 
forbidden. 

"  12.  If  the  belly  swetts,  and  the  pro- 
priety  of  allowing  extravasated  or  effused 
matters  to  be  evacuated  seems  to  be  manl^ 
fest,  the  continuous  suture  or  stitdies  should 
be  cat  across  to  a  certain  extent,  fcrUbo 
purpose  of  giving  this  refief. 

**  13.  If  the  panotnred  or  inosed  woaad 
is  SBDally  sod  Ihe  extravasation  or  eSbmaa. 
within  the  cavity  seems  to  be  great,  the 
wound  shoo&d  be  carefuil^  enlarged,  and  the 
offending  matter  evacuated. 

**  14.  A  wound  shoaid  not  be  dosed  vatfl 
it  has  ceased  to  bleed,  or  until  tbe  bleediag 
vessel  has  been  secured,  if  it  be  possible  to 
do  it  When  it  is  not  possible  so  to  do,  the 
wound  should  be  dosed,  and  the  result 
awaited.  * 

"15.  A  gunshot  wound  penetrating  the 
cavity  can  never  unite,  and  must  suppurate. 
If  a  wounded  intestine  can  be  seen  or  fdt, 
its  torn  edges  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  clean 
surfaces  united  by  suture.  If  the  wound 
can  neither  be  seen  or  felt,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  moment  to  proride  for  the  free 
discharge  of  any  extravasated  or  effused 
matters  which  may  require  removal. 

"16.  A  dilatatiott  or  enlargement  of  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen  should  never  take 
place  unless  in  conneetion  vrith  something 
within  the  carity  feadariufgitnceessary. 

"  17.  When  bails  lod^e  in  tbe  bones  of 
the  pelvis,  they  should  be  carefully  sought 
for  and  removed,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety  and  safety. 

"  18.  In  a  wound  of  the  bladder,  as 
dastic  gum  catheter  should  be  kept  in  it'' 
[the  bladder]  "  until  the  wound  is  presumed 
to  be  heaM,  ualeas  its  presence  should 
prove  injoiious  fson  excess  of  hrritatton, 
not  removed  by  allowing  tbe  urine  to  pass 
through  it  by  drops  as  it  is  bioagbt  into  the 
bladder. 

"  19.  In  all  eases  in  wUcb  a  catbttor 
cannot  be  introduced,  i&  coBse(]«eaee  of  the 
back  part  of  the  urethra  or  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  being  injured,  an  opening  for  the 
discharge  of  the  urine  Aould  be  made  in 
the  perineum. 

"  20.  Tbe  treatment  of  all  tiiese  injuries 
must  be  eminently  antiphlogistie,  priacipelly 
depending  on  general  aad  k^blood-lettiag, 
abaohite  rest,  the  greatest  possible  absti- 
nence from  food,  aad,  in  some  cases,  (nm. 
drink,  the  frcqaent  adssiaistration  of  eatft- 
mata,  and  the  early  exhibition  of  mercury 
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and  opium  in  the  different  wmyi  nmully 
leoommended  with  reference  to  the  part 
Sqjnred." 

Hydropathy  rnnd  HotMopaihjf  impar- 
iialljf  AppreeiaUd,  with  urn  Anpendix 
ofNoi€tilluttrativ€  of  ttu  Influence 
oftheMindoHthtBodjf.   By  Edwin 
Lke,  Esq.  &c.    The  Third  Editions 
combined.  870.  pp.  139.   Churchill : 
London.    1847. 
The  essayf  contained  in  this  ▼olume 
have  been  for  some  time  before  the 
profession,  and  have  been  reco^ised  as 
sensible  and  moderate  expositions  of 
the  slender  merits  which  attach  to  the 
popular  charlatanisms  of  hydropathy 
and  homoBopathy,  and   as   clear  ex- 
posures of  the  gross  absurdity,  inhn. 
manity,  and  fraud  of  those  who  have 
upheld  these  practices  as  the  universal 
remedies  for  the  whole  of  the  diseases 
to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable. 
We  recommend  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Lee's 
judicious  remarks  tO  those  who  still 
retain  a  linffering  faith  in  the  absolute 
efficacy  of  the  billionth  dilutions  of  the 
Hahnemannists,  and  in  the  still  more 
absolute  dilations  of  the  medical  board- 
ing-house keepers  of  the  Rhine. 


Vroceelitnstf  of  £odet(ei(. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

MondsT,  Sept.  97, 1847. 

Mr.  Dendt,  President. 


This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  session. 
The  President  made  some  introductory 
observations. 

7^  Pnvoient  Fever, 
Dr.  Cluttsrbuck  remarked,  in  allusion 
to  the  prevalence  of  fever  at  present,  that  me- 
dical men  were  in  the  habit  of  expecting 
more  benefit  from  their  art  than  they  had 
any  right  to  calculate  upon.  In  the  present 
fever,  which  was  the  ordinary  low  fever,  or 
^hus,  the  passive  mode  of  treatment  was 
ue  best,  active  remedies  being  of  little  use 
at  the  stage  of  the  disorder  in  which  the 
patient  was  usually  seen.  In  idiopathic 
fever.  Dr.  Clutterbuck  considered  the  brain 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease.  He  was  in- 
cHned  to  agree  with  some  French  authors, 
who  thought  all  diseases  organic :  functional 
disease  was  an  absurd  term,  as  there  could 
not  he  a  disordered  function  without  dis- 


order of  the  organ  performhig  it— then 
could  not  be  an  effect  withouta  cause.  In 
typhoid  feTcr  the  brain  was  the  organ  prina. 
rily  and  essenttaUy  affected.  This  state  of 
the  brain  was,  he  beUered,  inflammatory ; 
the  febrile  symptoms,  the  hot  skin,  Airred 
tongue,  and  aooelerated  and  disordered 
circulation,  were  the  effects  of  the  local  af- 
fection, and  would  seem  to  indicate  the  use 
of  bloodletting  and  other  depleting  remedies  ; 
but  this  did  not  necessarily  follow.  Hie 
peculiarity  of  the  organ  alTected  influenced 
the  traatment.  In  inflammation  of  Uie 
heart,  for  instanoe,  there  was  often  a  feeble 
pulse,  the  heart  not  being  able  to  admit  the 
usual  quantity  of  blood.  This  state  modified 
the  treatment ;  you  could  not  treat  it  as  yon 
would  a  pleurisy,  yet  they  were  both  caused 
by  inflammation.  Feebleness  of  pulse  did 
not,  however,  always  mdicate  debility  of 
system.  As  the  fever  went  on.  tiie  system 
was  changed  physically  as  well  as  vitally ; 
large  bloodlettings  could  not  check  the 
disease ;  the  organs  must  slowly  improve  as 
they  became  idowly  affiected.  Moderate 
depleting  measures  might  sometimes  be  ne- 
cessary, when  we  saw  the  patient  at  an  early 
period.  Altiiough  the  pulse  was  weak,  and 
the  museular  power  depressed,  stimulants 
were  not  proper;  they  did  harm.  The 
disease  was  not  founded  on -debility,  it  de- 
pended on  increased  action.  Hie  patient's 
feelings  were  an  excellent  guide  to  tiie  treat- 
ment,  and  we  should  give  drink  and  food  as 
they  were  required.  Wo  must  attend  to 
cleanliness,  and  have  a  constant  supply  of 
pure  air  night  and  day.  There  was  a  ten- 
dency in  inflammation  to  subside  sponta- 
neously, and  the  passive  treatment,  or  what 
the  French  called  medeeme  expeetante,  an- 
swered best.  A  disease  which  had  gone  on 
for  a  week  could  not  be  cured  in  a  day ;  we 
must  expect  it  to  take  quite  as  long  to 
subside. 

The  PnssinKNT  remarked,  that  Dr. 
Clutterbuck's  observations  were  negative; 
the  first  stage  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Dendy) 
the  most  important. 

Dr.  T.  Thompson  said,  that  contrary  to 
Dr.  Clutterbuck's  experience,  he  had  rather 
gained  confidence  in  treatment  in  these 
cases,  than  lost  it.  Though  fever  was  in- 
dispMed  to  yield  to  treatment,  yet  it  might 
be  much  moderated  by  proper  remedies. 
The  mild  mercurial  treatment  seemed  to  him 
the  best  in  the  present  typhus,  as  well  as 
when  it  was  associated  with  bronchitis  or 
diarrhcea.  A  profuse  secretion  of  bile  often 
seemed  to  precede  the  cure,  and  this  was 
assisted  by  mild  mercurials.  He  gave  the 
mercury  with  chalk  three  times  a  day, 
combining  it  with  Dover's  powder  when 
diarrhoea  was  present.  Dr.  Thompson  dif- 
fered from  Dr.  Clutterbuck  as  to  all  ilisesspii 
having  a  local  origin ;    on  the  contrary,  he 
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thought  almost  every  diaease  depended  on 
the  genend  state  of  the  system.  He  ooold 
not  think  of  any  disease  striotly  local,  ex- 
cept a  mechanical  injury ;  for  instance,  a 
scrofolons  enlargement  of  a  gland  in  the  neck 
depended  on  the  strumous  state  of  the 
system. 

Dr.  Clutterbock  replied,  that  Dr.  Thomp- 
son confounded  the  predisposition  to  disease 
with  the  disease  itself.  Previous  to  the 
swelling  of  the  gland  the  patient  often  en- 
joyed the  best  health,  with  no  sign  of  disease ; 
on  exposure  to  cold  the  gland  swelled.  This 
he  (Dr.  Clutterbuck)  called  the  disease 
which  is  modified  by  the  constitution.  Of  the 
predisposition  we  knew  nothing,  except  by 
the  effecU. 

Dr.  WiLLSHiRV  said,  a  scrofulous  gland 
indicated  the  scrofulous  diathesis;  a  can- 
cerous mamma,  the  cancerous  diathesis ;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
hepatitis,  &c.,  were  local  affections.  The 
constitution  of  the  fever  must  be  defined 
before  we  could  understand  the  treatment. 
In  some  cases,  stimulants  administered  early 
cut  short  the  disease;  in  others,  mild 
remedies  were  the  best.  In  the  remittents 
of  children,  complicated  with  affections  of 
the  large  intestines,  and  in  other  fevers,  the 
chlorate  of  potassa  was  a  valuable  rei:bedy. 

Mr.  Bishop  thought  that  the  distinction 
between  organic  and  functional  disease  was 
quite  made  out :  in  the  former,  the  structure 
was  diseased;  in  the  latter,  the  functions 
only  were  disordered. 

Dr.  T.Thompson  said,  if  Dr.  Clutterbuck 
belonged  to  the  organic  school,  his  last  re- 
marks were  inconsistent  with  it.  Dr.  Clut- 
terbuck had  said  he  confused  the  predispo- 
sition with  the  disease ;  but  if  a  predisposition 
to  a  disease  existed,  it  must  depend  upon 
some  cbangeindependent  of  thelocalaffection. 
Dr.  Chownb  believed  that  there  were 
many  local  and  many  general  diseases.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  Dr.  Clutterbuck  disarrange 
our  treatment  of  fever  cases.  He  thought, 
in  almost  every  case,  we  might  administer 
treatment  which  would  be  of  service. 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  reiterated  his  former 
opinions. 

mSTlNOB    OF   80C1BTIBS   APPOINTKO    FOR 
THB  KNSUINO  WBBK. 

Westminster  Medical     .  Sat.    16th,  8  p.m. 
Harveian       ..." 
Guy's  Physical      .         .  " 

Pathological .        .        .  Mon.  18th,     " 
London  Medical  .        .         *'  " 

Hunterian     .         .         .  Wed.  20th,     *< 
South  London  Medical  .  Thurs.  21st,    '< 

%*  The  Secretaries  of  the  various  scien- 
tific societies  of  London  are  requested  to 
favour  us  with  lists  of  the  evenings  ap- 
pointed for  their  meetings  during  the  ensu- 
ing session* 


^^otresponDentr. 


PRB8CRIBINO  IN   NBWBPAPBRB. 

Sir, — Can  we  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  deaths  which  daily  occur  in  children, 
when  we  see  such  paragraphs  as  the  fol- 
lowing, in  a  paper  largely  circulated  amongst 
the  poor  ? — 

**  Cure  for  dyitntery, — Half  a  noggin  of 
logwood,  well  boiled  and  strained,  half  a  glass 
of  port  wine,  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum, 
have  proved  successful  in  checking  dysentery 
in  adults.  For  children,  only  fifteen  drops 
of  laudanum  should  be  used." — Sunday 
Times,  3(f  October. 

Such  a  prescription  (!)  will  not  bear  any 
remarks,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  know, 
whether  in  the  event  of  an  accident  from  the 
use  of  it,  the  editor  of  the  paper  could  not 
be  punished— doubtless  he  is  morally  guilty 
of  a  great  crime  in  permitting  its  insertion. 
— I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.D. 

4th  October,  1847. 


spectable newspapers,  "sovereign remedies/' 
which,  if  strictly  followed,  would  infallibly 
cause  the  death  of  those  who  swallowed 
them  !  Any  amount  of  ignorance  wiU  suffice 
for  conducting  the  medical  department  of  a 
newspaper.  It  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  some 
of  our  leading  journals,  that,  before  giving 
circulation  to  paragraphs  on  medical  subjects, 
the  editors  do  not  cause  them  to  be  revised 
by  men  who  understand  the  subject.  The 
editors  cannot,  however,  be  made  legally  re- 
sponsible in  the  way  our  correspondent 
supposes :  every  reader  of  a  paper  is  sup- 
posed to  have  enough  brains  to  protect 
himself;  and  if  he  is  foolish  enough  to  follow 
the  quasi-medical  advice  published  in  the 
journal,  any  mischief  which  follows  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  a  proper  punishment  for  his 
folly. 


i^cbital  IntclHgenre. 


TBB  ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

Tbb  Constantinople  Journal  of  the  26th 
ult.  states  that  between  the  9th  of  September, 
the  day  of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  at 
Trebizonde,  until  the  15th,  the  malady  con* 
tinned  to  increase ;  but  from  the  15th  to  the 
18th,  the  date  of  the  last  accounts  from  that 
town,  the  attacks  were  less  numerous,  and 
the  symptoms  less  alarming.  There  had 
been  300  cases,  of  which  103  proved  fataL 
The  Government  medical  officer  at  Trebi- 
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londe  has  remarked  that  Uie  diaeaoe  is  not 
80  violent  as  that  which  formerly  desolated 
Europe,  and  he  adds  that  of  those  who 
applied  to  hfm  in  time  for  advice  he  saved 
90  out  of  100.  Soma  eases  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  vfllages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebiaoode.  TWStenlbol.vWi^broaght 
the  forogong  aewa  to  ConsteBlinef  le,  left 
TrefaiaoDde  with  256  passeogen,  of  which 
fhrae  Ui\  iU  dUsoat  animadisitety  of  ehdcra, 
and  two  of  them  dU  oa  the  passage;  the 
third  was  in  a  dangerous  state  when  the 
Stambol  arrived  at  CeastantinopJe.  Under 
these  circamataBoea,  die  small  Issantto  of 
Cavak  not  haag  pvepaced  for  the  admisaioo 
of  toaveUers,  the  Stsiahol  was  sent  to  the 
Bardaoellea  to  perforas  a  qnamntine  of  ten 
days.  This  vcasel  had  been  sapplied  witli 
chloride  of  limci  oil,  aod  odMr  medieiaes 
■nlUhle  to  her  pontion.  At  the  date  of  the 
4th  iaat.  the  chodbra  had  nenrly  ceased  at 
Kars,  and  ia  the  tktf  of  Eraeronm.  To 
these  detaUs  are  to  he  oMbd  liw  fotlowhig 
JEsoti  coauBiuioated  ia  a  letter  bom  a  oor- 
respondeat  of  the  Joofool  de  Coastaatioople, 
dated  Bagdad.  Sort.  Is— "^ The  ehoiera, 
which  last  year  made  such  ravages  at  Bagdad, 
has  again  appeared,  and  of  l^  who  have 
been  attacked  6  have  died.  The  cholera  has 
prevailed  Cor  the  last  M  day«  at  Imaur- 
Ali,  aad  a  saldier  latdy  arrived  tbeaoe  died 
Mtepday  in  the  hospitel.  BfM.  Droz  and 
Eamnr-Effeadi,  the  physicians  sent  by  the 
Snitaa  to  atady  «he  makdy,  visit  all  the 
invalids,  aod  give  proofo  ef  much  xeSl  and 
devotedness.  To  $kte  preseat  moment,  as 
aay  he  seen,  the  Masiber  of  attacks  is 
inooBsideFsUe,  hot  ft  is  to  befeared  that  tkt 
diaeaae  will  follow  its  ordinary  progress.  It 
has  cut  off  a  number  of  persons  at  Medied, 
aad  at  Hilla,  hot  fits  iatensity  has  diminished 
in  the  latter  town  dufing  the  last  two  or 
thnee  daya."  With  respeet  to  the  disease  in 
Europe,  it  is  aaneuaeed  In  the  Augsburg 
Gbsette,  that  the  cholera  was  approaehing 
Moseow  with  rapid  strides.  It  is  even  smd 
that  some  oases  had  appeared  in  that  eity. 
A  fam3y  belohgiog  to  <8ie  higher  classes, 
which  was  proceeding  from  SaratoflT  to  Mos- 
cow, lost  two  servants  during  the  journey, 
and  on  their  arrival  at  Moscow  a  child  and  its 
nurse  died.  Cok)nel  Stalvpin,  an  aide- de- 
camp of  the  Emperor,  who  was  at  his  estate 
near  SaratoflT,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
scourge.  The  cholera  hsd  likewise  appeared 
at  Odessa.  Tne  Gazette  Medicate  (Oct.  9th} 
informs  its  readers  that  tiie  cholera  has 
passed  the  frontiers  of  GMlicia,  and  is  now 
spreading  through  ffiiesta  and  Moldavia. 

9B8VM7Cn01l  OF  ¥■■  FOiaOW  OV  CaOLMLA 

sr  cBuouvi. 

Mm.  If  BRATATB  of  Bristol  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Ttatet,  in  which  he  states  that 
from  «  series  of  experiments  made  at  the 


last  visitatMsi  of  tte  ohalera,  he  had  aacser- 

tained  that  the  poison  whum  i^enerated  tfi^ 
diaeaae  was  deatix>yed  by  dilorine,  or  a  f 
of  B0#^.    We  qoote  (he  following  < 
from  Ua  Miter. 

^TIm  only  ^leBiiad  prgyeatife  I  de- 
pended  upan  in  viy  nnmorous  ejcposnres  to 
the  rirus  was  chlorine  gas,  and  thia  I  be- 
lieso  to  be  a  perfeet  one  if  the  fimngation  is 
oamplete.  I  fnvansDly  passed  throogfei  nia 
atmosphere  of  It  on  asy  retnm  home,  and 
kept  it  oiosping  in  ny  residence  dnring  tbe 
oondnoanoe  of  the  disease  in  the  city.  I 
rfao  pLaeed  lam  naaiitlties  of  Hbe  sabatmnee 
aesBSsary  jpr  theefolatien  of  Ihisgaa  in  tiao 
hands  of  a  Drietal  draggi^,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  diatribote  1,200  quantidea  €ff  it 
gratuitously  to  applicants  during  three  days 
with  fnatraotioBM  for  the  use,  and  am  happy 
to  say  that  daiiag  that  tiaie  the  deaths  Ml 
fionn  ten  to  one  per  day,  and  I  have  but 
little  daaM  that  If  oreiy  ^p  arrivfaf^  m 
England  from  an  infected  place,  should  be 
ex|rased  to  a  perfect  frimigation  with  ^faSo- 
ime,  wo  ^nSH  oe  prsse^od  Iron  Ine  InKBC*^ 
tion.  ifthe  diaeaae  ohoaM  pass  this  eordooi, 
by  any  aoeident,  than  ooery  hoase  in  the  in. 
footed  diatriet  ahoald  be  simnltaMOQalp' 
fnnngated  with  it— oay  ^Hoe  times  a  day  s 
anfess  doMe  in  Ollhoases  at  the  same  tinae, 
it  wonld  be  nseiass,  or  nearly  so;  and  to  do 
it  ofiaotaittly,  a  mbetars  of  three  paits  of 
caaman  oalt  smI  one  of  blaok  oride  tiC 
BsaogaBese  shoiid  be  placed  jnst  imdde  the 
awter  or  atioet  door  of  the  dwdSag  hovfle^ 
and  a  little  conmon  vitriol  poaiod  afKtn  it. 
Tbe  iawai'd  oaraeat  of  oir  wiH  eoovey  the 
chlorine  fsa  4o  ooery  poft  of  (he  lohBrior, 
and  whenever  It  oaa  be  oasek  the  effset  la 
prodoead  the  asiaam  h  deatroyed.  If  nr- 
tieles  of  doChiag  are  inlbetcd,  and  tko 
oolonrs  Ukely  to  he  isjursd  by  the  fas,  thej 
Bwy  be  heated  in  an  oven  or  on  a  itiin.  t» 
2M  or  »80  degrees  (dboot  the  heat  of  baking 
bread),  whssi  they  anight  be  handled  or  naed 
with  peidsct  fasipainity/' 

YACCiXATUJifi  iv  vsAKOS  or  1644. 

From  the  bat  repoita  an  TaecinOlioa  ^ 

Franoe  daring  the  yosr  1844,  kappeara  thnt 

there  were — 

Of  births  .  924,000 

Of  vaociaatk}as  .  S82,O0O 

Attacked  with  sraall^z      8,812 
Disfigured  by       „  1,199 

Deaths  from         „         .       1,175 
The  total  expense  of  the  vacdnations  waa 

abont  £8,700. 

OBITUARY, 

BR.  BSf.!.. 

Wb  re|;ret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr* 
Bell,  who  had  distinguished  himsdf  for  Ma 
medical  services  in  Persia.      He  had  ob* 
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tsmed  leave  of  abaenoe  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  wai  on  hia  return  to 
England,  whoi  he  was  seized  with  ferer  at 
Erzeroum,  where  he  died. 

Sa.  HAKOWICK. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  Lower 
PhilKmore  Plaoe,  Kensington,  AMrtd  Hard- 
wick,  Esq.  M.D.,  aged  59. 


^If ctionst  (torn  ^oitnuiIfL 


SUEGERY. 

eVK-SHOT WOUND  or  TSB  HKABT,  WITBOOT 
FBKFORATION  OF  THB  PBKICAROIVIC.  MY 
A.  F.  BOLMB8,  If.D.  P.BOFB8SOB  OF  MB- 
BICIZTB,  MONTBBAL. 

Iv  December  1844,  during  the  municipal 
elections,  a  riot  tool  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  of 
the  parties  engaged  to  force  their  way  into  a 
house  occupied  by  their  opponents.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Johnston,  being  the 
foremost  of  the  assailants,  was,  while  at- 
tempting to  force  his*  way  up  a  stair-case, 
fired  at,  and  mortally  wounded.  He  lired 
but  a  very  short  time.  I  was  called  to  see 
him,  and  subsequently  I  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  body.  Externally ,  sercral  wounds 
were  visible  (the  musket  having  been  pro- 
bably loaded  with  buck-shot,)  on  the  left 
side  of  the  chest.  Only  oae  bad  penetrated 
its  cavity.  The  shot  had  entered  At  the 
npper  edge  of  the  fourth  lib  just  at  its  union 
with  its  cartilage,  carrying  off  the  edge  of 
the  bone.  With  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
better  sight,  the  left  ribs  were  sawed  low 
down,  and  then  the  sternum  carefully  reused. 
The  appearances  presented  were  a  bloody 
eochymosed  condition  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  left  lung  aa  it  laps  over  the  pericardium  ; 
and  an  eccbymosis  of  the  extent  of  about  one 
inch  and  a  half,  filling  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  right  lung,  where  it  lies  in  contact  with 
Hbe  pericardium .  The  pericardium  evidently 
eontaiaed  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  nature 
oi  which  was  denoted  by  the  eolour  of  the 
membrane. 

Feeling  convinced  of  the  perforation  of 
the  pericardium,  I  earefully  cleared  it  of  the 
adhering  ecchymosed  cellular  substance — ^a 
proceeding  which  1  afterwards  regretted,  as 
it  prevented  our  tracing  what  must  have  been 
the  track  of  the  ball.  We  then  examined 
the  left  lung,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
atruck  near  its  anterior  edge,  and  the  pleura 
covering  it  torn,  showing  a  cincular  aperture, 
as  if  the  bail  had  penetrated  the  lung :  no 
corresponding  aperture  for  exit  could  be 
found,  and  a  probe  could  be  passed  but  a 
Tery  short  way  into  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
Kearly  a  pint  of  bloody  serum,  but  without 
dots,  occupied  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.   The 


pericardium  was  then  examined  with  iha 
gi«atest  care,  every  part  showing  the  least 
appearance  indicathre  of  the  passage  of  d« 
ball  being  doeely  investigated.      The  no 
evidently  containing  a  large    quantity  of 
blood,  it  never  occurred  to  ua  that  the  heart 
oould  have  been  wounded  unless  after  the 
perforation  of  its  envelope.     Fiadly,  sup* 
posing  that  the  ball  might  have  entered  so 
as  to  produce  a  kind  of  valvular  opening,  I 
surrounded  the  pericardium  with  my  haada, 
and  squeesed  it  with  considerable  force.    No 
fluid  issued,    and  then  despsiring  of  dig. 
covering    the  supposed  peiforatioa,    I  slit 
open  the  membrane,  and  gave  exit  to  a  largi 
quantity  of  bloody  serum  and  dots  of  blood. 
There  was  seen,  on  the  anterior  wail  of  the 
heart,  penetrating  the  right  ventricle,  a  trans* 
verse  linear  opening  without  hMseraiioa  at 
the  margins,  which  were  smooth  and  rather 
turned  inwards,   sad   saflicieatly  large  to 
adnrit  the  finger.     Feeling  sure  of  now  find- 
ing  the  ball,  the  fiager  waa  introduced.    The 
septum  ventriculoram  was  found  uainjured, 
but  no  ball  eould  be  perceived.    The  ea^ 
gorged  portion  of  the  right  lung  was  then 
examined,  and  it  was  found  that,  immediately 
within  its  edge,  on  the  mesial  aspect,  a  hole 
existed  in  the  pleura,  which  did  not,  however, 
penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  lung. 
Finally,  the  lungs  and  heart  were  removed 
from  the  body,  and  there  was  found  lying  in 
the  right  cavity  of  the  pleura,  a  piaoe  of  lead 
of  an  irregular  figure,  about  the  size  of  a 
buck  shot.     Though  unable  to  point  out 
the  track  of  the  ball,  yet  the  injury  of  the 
left  lung,  the  bloody  tftate  of  the  cdlular 
substance  over  the  pericardium,  the  eod&y- 
mosis  and  wound  oif  the  right  lung,  the 
direction  of  the  wound  in  the  heart,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  ball  ia  the  right  cavity,  can 
leave  no  dooht  as  to  its  cavity;    but  die 
wonder  is  how  the  heart  oould  have  beea 
perforated  while  the  pericardium  was  not. 
A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  possibility 
of  the  opening  being  caused  by  the  spon-i 
taneous  lupture  of  the  heart,  and  not  by  the 
direct  force  of  the  ball ;  and  in  this  view 
the  case  may  present  a  subject  of  interest  to 
the  medical  jurist.    To  support  this  opinioa^ 
but  two  drcumstancea    can,   I   think,  be 
adduced: — 1st,  That  the  person  was  mskiag 
strong  exertion :   and  2nd,  That  the  peri- 
cardium was  whole.    The  force  of  the  former 
of  these  facts,  however,  is  entiiely  reasoved, 
when  we  find  that  the  opening  had  taheft 
place    under  different  circumstances  front 
those  in  wiiich  spontaneous  rupture  oooueb  : 
1st,  The  person  was  not  known  to  have 
laboured  under  heart-disease,  and  the  auoi- 
ner  of  his  death  makea  it  certain  that  he  wv 
ia  good  health  at  the  time;  2nd,  The  heart 
was  natural  in  sixe  and  ooosifitence,  perhape 
below  the  average  bulk  %  3rd,  The  apertoae 
was  in  the  right  ventricle  and  towards  the 
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base,  while  in  the  very  large  majority  of 
cases  recorded  of  spoataneoos  ruptare,  the 
opening  has  been  in  the  left  Tentricle,  and 
towards  the  apex.  4th,  The  margins  of  the 
woood  were  not  softened  or  ragged,  bat 
smooth,  linear,  and  slightly  turned  in.  5th, 
The  wound  was  longer  on  the  peripheral  than 
on  the  ventricular  aspect. 

With  regard  to  the  second  ground  for  sup- 
posing the  injury  of  the  heart  to  have  been 
ouised  by  spontaneous  rupture,  yiz.  the  in- 
tiegrity  of  the  pericardium,  I  may  remark 
that  however  unlikely  it  might  be  that  the 
pericardium  should  be  found  uninjured  while 
the  heart  within  it  had  been  perforated,  yet 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  is 
demonstrable  from  the  analogy  furnished  by 
gun-shot  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Military  surgeons  have  frequently  narrated 
examples  where  balls  had  penetrated  to  a 
considerable  depth,  carrying  before  them 
folds  of  the  shirt,  handkercluefs,  &c.,  with- 
out perforating  them.  Thus,  Guthrie  states 
the  case  of  an  officer  who  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  *\  I  saw,"  he  says,  *'  that  the  shirt 
had  gone  in  with  the  ball,  and,  on  pulling 
at  the  shirt  it  came  out  from  the  depth  of 
four  inches,  a  perfect  cul  de  sac  having  the 
ball  at  the  bottom  of  it."  Henner,  Larrey, 
&c.,  relate  similar  examples.  Now,  if  a 
shirt  or  a  silk  handkerchief  can  be  thus 
acted  on,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  a 
tough  strong  membrane  like  the  pericardium 
should  not  be  similarly  affected.  Indeed, 
such  an  occurrence  is  actually  on  record. 
In  the  article  **  Cas  Rares."  in  the  Diet,  det 
Sei.  Med,,  we  have  the  following  narration : 
''  Un  soldat  ayant  re^u  un  coup  de  feu  k  la 
poitrine,  fut  relev^  presque  mort :  un  he- 
morrhagic abondante  faisait  d^sperer  de  sa 
vie.  A  force  de  soins,  le  sang  oommenca  a 
couler  avec  moins  de  force  vers  le  troisieme 
jour:  insensiblement  les  forces  du  malade 
revinrent,  la  suppuration  suoceda  ii  I'h^- 
morrhagie :  il  sortit  plusieurs  esquilles  d'une 
oot^  que  la  balle  avoit  fractur^.  Au  bout 
de  trois  mois,  la  plaie  se  dcatrisa,  et  la 
malade,  retabli,  n'^prouvait  d'autre  inoom- 
modit^  que  de  frequentes  palpitations  de 
coeur  qui  le  tourmenurent  pendant  trois  ans. 
II  mourut  d*une  maladie  ^trang^re  aux  pal- 
pitations, six  ans  apr^  la  blessure.  M. 
Maussion  fit  Toverture  du  cadavre :  il  trouva 
la  balle  enchatonn^e  dans  le  ventricule  droit 
du  coeur,  pr^  de  sa  pointe,  reeowferie  en 
grande  parti  par  U  pericarde,  et  appuy^ 
sur  le  septum  medium." 

Meckel,  in  his  Manual  of  Anatomy,  refers 
also  to  the  fact  of  the  heart  being  wounded 
without  injury  to  its  envelo|)e.  His  words 
(translated  by  Dane)  are,  **  contusions  of  the 
chest,  or  the  possible  penetration  of  foreign 
bodies.  Of  of  mwiet-balU,  also  tear  the 
heart,  even  where  the  parts  surrounding  this 
viscus  are  unijqjured." 


Entertaining  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  tlie 
wound  was  caused  by  the  ^direct  contact  of 
the  ball,  bearing  the'pericardium  before  it,  I 
think  the  manner  of  its  formation  may  be 
more  readily  understood  by  supposing  that» 
at  the  instant  of  being  struck,  the  heart 
was  in  the  act  of  contraction,  iti  fibrea 
ha^  and  rigid  from  their  muscular  aetion. 
In  this  state,  the  ball  suddenly  impinging 
produced  an  effect  similar  to  what  happens 
to  an  over-braced  harp-string  when  struck. 
The  fibres  snapped  across.  Allowing  that 
the  pericardium  had  been  driven  into  the 
wound,  it  would  probably  soon  have  been 
forced  out  by  the  efforts  of  the  heart  to  expel 
the  blood ;  but  this  might  have  delayed  the 
individual's  death  beyond  the  short  time  he 
lived  after  receiving  the  wound.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  probable  that  the  ball,  being 
nearly  spent,  did  little  more  than  grace  the 
heart,  being  deflected  by  the  tough  pericar- 
dium, while  the  principal  part  of  the  solution 
of  continuity  was  owing  to  the  snapping 
across  of  the  fibres,  a  consequence  of  the 
shock.  That  the  ball  was  nearly  spent  is 
evident  from  the  little  injury  suffered  by  the 
right  lung,  against  which  it  struck  with  only 
force  enough  to  perforate  the  pleura  and  in- 
duce engorgement,  and  then  lulling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest."~Z>H^/jit  Medical  Preea, 
from  the  American  Journal  qf  Medical 
Sciencee. 

PATHOLOGY. 

ABMA&KABLX  CASKS  OV  CARDIAC  DISBASB 
IN  THB  RORSX. 

Case  qf  Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart,  untk 
Patency  of  the  Aortic  Valvea.  By  Mr. 
H.  Fergusson,  Her  Majesty's  Veterinary 
Sui^geon  for  Ireland. 
Thb  subject  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  case  was  a 
Urge  and  very  powerful  draught-horse,  up* 
wards  of  twenty.three  years  old.  For  the 
last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  he  was  never 
known  to  have  lain  down.  He,  however,  on 
several  occasions  fell,  even  while  standing 
in  harness ;  but  he  more  frequently  tumbled 
down  when  exerting  his  muscular  power  to 
the  utmost,  as  in  pulling  an  unusually 
heavy  load*  His  bearing  was  peculiar. 
Even  when  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  dragging  an  unusually  heavy  load  up  hill, 
he  invariably  held  his  head  and  neck  remark- 
ably high,-  never  even  extending  them,  as 
draught-horses  do  when  their  powers  are 
heavily  taxed.  These  peculiarities  induced 
Mr.  F.,  about  two  months  previously  to  the 
animal's  death,  to  auscultate  that  portion  of 
the  thorax  occupied  by  the  heart.  He  at 
once  pronounced  him  to  have  disease  of  that 
organ.  His  affection  was  concluded  to  be 
patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  with  hypertro- 
phy of  the  heart.  (The  nature  of  the 
sounds  observed  in  this  examination  is,  un* 
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fintmiately,  not  even  hinted  at.)  The  i 
animal  having  fidlen  in  hia  atable  in  ^  com-  j 
pletely  exhanated  atate,  he  waa  ordered  to  be 
lolled.  The  raaolt  of  a  pfut-mortem  ejr- 
mminaHon  waa  aa  follows :— Every  organ 
■nd  tiasne  waa  perfectly  normal,  excepting 
the  heart,  the  hypertrophy  of  which  was 
astonishing ;  and  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
aorta  were  so  contracted  at  their  floating 
margina  aa  to  have  been  physically  iDcapable 
of  preventing  a  retrograde  motion  of  the 
blood  from  the  main  tnrnk  of  the  aorta  back 
into  the  left  ventricle.  One  of  the  valvea 
waa  thickened  to  a  most  extraordinary  ex- 
tent. All  the  articolations  of  the  skeleton 
were  free  from  disease :  the  examination  ex- 
tended even  to  those  of  the  vertebrv.  Hence 
the  author  ia  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
animal'a  not  having  lain  down  for  so  many 
years  was  not  the  result  of  articular  disease. 
— Veterinary  Record,  Jan.  1846. 

Case  qfJ)isetue  qf  the  Aortic,  Mitral,  and 
Tricutpid  Valvet  in  a  Horae.  By  Wil- 
liam Pkbciyal,  Esq.,  Y.S.  First  Life 
Guards. 
The  aubjedt  of  thia  case  waa  a  black  mare, 
three  yeara  old,  purchased  for  the  service  of 
the  First  Life  Guards.  In  May,  1845,  she 
waa  attacked  with  symptoms  of  theinflnensa 
at  that  time  prevalent  among  the  young 
horses  of  the  regiment,  but  in  eleven  days 
ahe  waa  again  quite  well.  In  August  she 
vraa  found  to  sufibr  from  "  weakness"  in  the 
bocks,  no  signs  of  disease  about  the  joint 
having  been  previously  detected.  In  Octo- 
ber, the  author's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
animal,  which  waa  dull  and  dispirited,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  soreness  and  pain  in  moving  her 
hind  parts.  The  only  other  symptom  worthy 
of  remark  at  that  time  was  a  peculiarly  fnt- 
beatmg  diatinct  pulse,  about  60;  but,  aa 
there  was  then  no  disturbance  of  her  respi- 
xation,  not  much  notice  was  taken  of  thia 
drcnmatance.  Three  daya  afterwards,  the 
narrator  waa  struck  with  the  extraor- 
dinary pulsationa  he  saw  in  the  jugular 
▼eina ;  they  were  like  the  vibrationa  of  an 
elastic  tube  which,  by  some  internal  force, 
had  become  suddenly  filled  to  distension, 
even  to  coiling  and  actual  aaltation  out  of 
its  place,  and  as  suddenly  emptied  again. 
On  applying  the  ear  to  the  left  side  of  the 
cheat,  the  heart  was  found  "  thumping"  the 
ribs  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  im- 
pnlae  waa  both  forcible  and  distinct,  could 
be  heard  on  the  right  as  well  as  on  the  left 
aide,  indeed  through  almost  any  part  of  the 
parietea  of  the  thorax,  and  in  the  intervale 
when  it  was  not  heard  there  waa  a  tumul- 
tuous sort  of  sound,  destroying  the  rhythm  of 
the  heart's  actiona.  The  regurgitation  of 
blood  into  the  jugular  vein  was  palpable 
enough;  at  the  same  time  it  was  evident, 
from  the  extraordinary  sounds  of  commotion 


heard  everywhere  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
Uiat  cardiac  disease  of  some  kind  or  other 
was  the  nature  of  the  mare's  complaint.  It 
waa  only  at  timea  that  her  reapiration  be- 
came disturbed.  She  bad  shown  some  tu- 
mefaction of  the  legs  from  the  first;  but  at 
this  time  her  osdema  was  becoming  a  more 
prominent  symptom.  No  fresh  symptoms 
presented  themselves  until  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  .happened  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, she  standing  up  the  last  day  to  the 
moment  of  her  falling  and  being  seised  with 
convulsions,  in  which  she  died. 

Poet'mortem  examination.  —  The  lungs 
were  unusually  pale,  contained  very  litUe 
blood,  and  were,  in  a  measure,  concealed 
from  view,  and  compressed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary bulkiness  of  the  pericardium  and 
its  contents.     The  pericardium  contidned 
about  two  ounces  of  fluid-  of  the  ordinary 
character.    The  heart  weighed  9  lbs.  1 1  ox. : 
the  ordinary  weight  of  the  heart  in  a  horse 
of  this  age  being  commonly  something  less 
than  7  lbs.    Appearances  were  noticed  which 
the  author  attributes  to  inflammation  of  the 
dose  pericardium.    The  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart  was  quite  free  from  any  signs  of 
inflammation.    Both  the  right  auricle  and 
Tentricle  showed  increased  thickness  of  their 
waUs  and  their  cavities ;  that  of  the  latter  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the^uriculo-ventricular 
opening,  were  palpably  dilated.     The  left 
auricle  and  ventricle  were  also  in  a  state  of 
dilatation,  but  without  any  material  increase 
of  their  substance.     The  valves  were  the 
parte  especially  observed,  and  those  most 
altered   were  die  similunar  valves   at  the 
mouth  of  the  aorta.    The  membranous  sub- 
stance of  these  valvea  was  altogether  changed 
into    thick    wart-like    growths,  presenting 
cauliflower  or  fungus-like  edges,  resembling 
very  much  what  one  sees  in  warts  with 
ragged  edges  growing  from  the  penis,  and 
occasionally  from  the  skin.    One  of  these 
similunar  valves  presented  a  bunch  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  walnut ;  the  excrescences  of 
the  other  two  were  about  as  large  as  good- 
sixed  peas.     The  unnatural  growths  pro- 
ceeded from  the  convex  or  ventricular  sur- 
face of  these  two  valves,|their  concaveor  aortic 
surfiices  being  still,  at  their  attachments, 
membranoua ;    whereas  of  the  valve  most 
diseased  not  a  vestige  of  membrane  remained. 
The  bicutpid  valves  were  in  a  similar  state 
of  disease ;  but  in  them  it  was  a  less  advanced 
stage.     They  were  both  more  than  treble 
their  natural  thickness,  their  under  or  ven- 
tricular surfaces  having  the  tubercular  con- 
dylomatoua  feel,  their  upper  surfaces  and 
their  attached  parte   being  in  appearance 
healthy.    The  bicutpid  valvee  around  their 
floating  borders  were  at  least  four  timea  their 
ordinary  thickness,  and  from  the  inferior  or 
ventricular  surface  of  two  of  the  valvea— 
from  one  more  than  the  other — ^were  growing 
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«f  the  iMte  Dfltara  as  those 
thave  described,  of  Iho  ■ngaitade  of  Urge 
peas;  the  sspsriorswrkmlar odes inresenliiig, 
as  ia  the  former  case,  thsir  natvral  aspects. 
TRm  seaailaaar  TalTcs  of  the  pahnonsry 
artery  bort  no msriu  of  disBSM»  Tbesado- 
csidiam  rsWWtfd  the  fsne  red  streaks  and 
apota,  aigna  of  iaflamaMtion,  aa  had  bean 
obflarred  upon  tba  prkardnm.  Upon  ex- 
amiaiDg  tile  hock  jointa,  cxtpuiva  arthritic 
disaaBo  was  observed.  -» 

The  aatbar  ramarkar— '*  coaMctins  all 
the  circnmstaaoca  of  the  eaie  together— the 
state  of  BooDdncas,  the  kiflaensa  pnme  to 
arthritic  translatWB,  the  wpernantion  of  ar- 
'tiiritic  diseaaa  itself,  foUowad  by  cardiac 
diflcase  and  deadi — hare  wa  not  fair  xaaaon 
to  coaae  to  the  coaclasion  that  the  arthritic 
diaMuo,  in  which  the  inllaensa,  as  it  would 
appear,  tersiiBsted  after  the  iMra  bad  bean 
tamed  out  again  into  the  straw-yard,  had 
by  metastuaa  (indaced,  perhaps,  by  great 
cacpotare  to  wet  weather)  strack  inwardly 
upon  her  heart,  prodaoed  in  it  snb-aeate 
pericarditia,  with  endocarditis*  and  so  db* 
caaed  and  wltiBately  altered  the  Btractore  of 
the  TalTes  V'^Tht  VtUrmm^ttm,  Jan.  184€. 

[We  have  «pioted  these  caaea  at  con- 
siderable length,  from  the  intercating  illas- 
fratiOQ  which  they  aiford  to  the  ihct  that 
the  laws  which  oj^iate  in  the  caasstien  of 
disesas  are  ncsrly  the  Bsme  in  the  lower 
mammalia  aa  in  the  hvman  subject.  We 
hare  alwaya  believed  that  most  valaable  and 
mtereating  mateiiala  in  ehKidatien  of  morbid 
processes  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the 
inquiries  of  morbid  miatomista,  and  phy- 
sidans,  who  have  merely  attended  to  the  le- 
aiona  of  the  hwnan  body,  might  be  collected 
by  theaa  who  are  wilttng  to  study  diseaae  in 
the  iaferiar  aoiaMda.— £».  Gas.] 

BIKTHS  &  DEATHS  m  tkb  MrruopoLra 
During  (he  week  ending  StUwday,  Oct.  2. 

Males....  508 
Females..  518 

1016 


BimTHs. 

Hales....  n\ 
Females..  739 

14M 


DBATna. 
Msles....  589 
Females..  654 

lltf 


Dbaths  in  DirFSaaNT  Districts. 

Wbbt— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St  tSeorfre, 
UaneverSquare ;  Westminster;  9t.  Marthi 
fai  the  Rekbt  St.  James  . .  (Pt>p.  »H^36>    153 

KosTH  — St.  Marylshooe;  St.  Paocrw; 
IsUngton ;  Hackney (Pop.  M6,S03)    1»4 

CENTRAL— St. Giles  and  St.  George;  Stnmd; 
Hcibom;  Clerkenwen;  St.  Lake;  East 
London  V  West  London;  the  Oiy  of 
London  (Pop.374J59)    207 

Bast— Shoredftch ;  Betbna)  Green  ;  AThite- 
cbspel ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepnejr ; 
I^piar Pop.l93,347>    973 

South— St.  Savionr;  St,  Olave;  Ber- 
mondaey ;  St.  Georjfe.  Southwark ; 
Kewinfton;  Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  s  Camberwell ;  Rotherbithe ; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)    316 


Total. 


11« 


CAUSKS  or  DSATB. 

Ali.  Causbs 

SpBcrrrKD  Causbs, 
L  XrmMptflJfnC 

Contaaiaoa)  JMi 
Spormdic  IMsmms* »  riz.— 
S.  Dropsy,  Csncer,  ftc.  of  oncer- 

tainseat    

3.  Brain,  Sfiaal  Marrow^  Ncnres» 


1143' 
S17,    lu 


»7ir 


14 


4.  Lanes  and  other  Ongana  of 

Rmpiration 

ft.  Heart  and  BloodTessels 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,   and    other 

Organs  of  DiiTMtion   

7.  T>isease8  of  the  Kidneys,  kc. 
8.ChiklUrth,    Diacasas    of   the 

Uteraa,  «kc. 
9.  Rbematisoi,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c.    .. 
la  Skia,  Cenuhur  Tisane,  fte. 

n.OldAffe 

la.  Violence,  Privatian,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  (he  nmnbera  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  special  caoaea : 

18  I  CenTUlsion 46 

47   ' 


dl-poa 
Measles 


Scarhitina 50 

Hoopinsr-cotigh. .  19 

Diarrhoea   53 

Typhns   79 


Broacbitis S4 

Pneumonia 47 

Phthisis 121 

Dls.ofLm)gs,ftc.  10 


Dropsy 18     Teething IS 

Sodden  deaths  ..  49  I  Dis. Stomach,  ftc  4 

•  Dis.  of  Liver,  ftc.  10 
Hydrocepbalns . .  98  I 

Apoplexy 50  .  ChildMrth 5 

Paralysis 15     Dis.  of Uteras»&c.  4 

Rkmarrs.— The  total  nnmber  of  deaths  wma 
97  ahoire  the  weekly  aatnainai  averaf  e.  Tbio 
excess  is  chiefly  ovine  m  the  prevafence  aad 
fatality  of  symotic  diseases,  especially  of  diar- 
rhcea  and  typhas. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Mean  Height  of 


51-7 

Sclf-HrefHsterinfC  do.^  —  max.  83*8  min.    94* 
«    in  the  Thames  water    —    56'      —     54*3 

•  From  13  oban^atloiu  daxlj,       ^  Sua. 

Rain,  in  inches*  0'7 :  anm  of  the  daily  obaer- 
vations  Uken  at  9  o'clock. 

MettoroloffUal.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  2'8«  above  the  monthly  avenge  C48'9»). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Medical  Socibtibs  or  Lowooic.— We  propone 
publishing  wedtly  a  Hst  of  the  Medical  Socie- 
ties of  London,  with  the  days  and  boors  of 
meetinif .  We  shall  be  oWifred  to  the  Secreta- 
ries if  they  will  forward  na  the  necessary  inftir. 
mation  for  the  present  medical  session. 

Dr.  Sloan.— The  piracy  has  not  escaped  our  no- 
tice, and  we  shall  probably  take  an  opportunity 
of  referring  to  it. 

The  easay  on,Scrofak,  by  Dr.  Kmg,  will  he 
tnacrted. 


I^oittion  iHeHtcal  6a|me. 
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Hecturcft. 


LECTURES 

ON  THK 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD, 
Delivered  at  the  Middieee*  Hotpital. 

Bt  Cba&lbs  Wbst,  M.D. 

niysiciftn-Accoadieiir  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifenr  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Senior 
Fhyaidaii  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 

Lbctdrb  XIII. 

JHteaeet  of  the  Respiratory  Orffone,  their 
frequency  and  fatality. — Peeuliaritiee  of 
the  respiratory  function  in  early  life — 
causes  qf  the  rapid  pulse  and  quick 
breathing  in  infancy— -feebleness  qf  the 
inspiratory  power,  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  collapse  qf  the  lung. 

Imperfect  expansion  qf  the  lungs-^-some- 
times  congenital. — Appearance  of  the 
lung — influence  qf  inflation  upon  it — its 
causes  <md  symptoms. — Case  qf  its  fatal 
termination — ease  of  recovery  from  it. 
Diagnosis  from  congenital  phthisis. — 
Treatment. 

Vfu  now  come,  gentlemen,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  diieases  of  those  two  grand  sys- 
tems of  the  organism  by  which  the  blood  is 
kept  in  motion,  the  requisite  changes  in  it 
jure  effected,  and  the  animal  heat  is  main- 
tained. Your  attention  was  lately  called  to 
the  Vitality  of  the  diseases  of  the  nenrons 
system  in  early  life,  as  one  grand  reason  for 
^eir  attentiTC  study ;  hue  this  argument  is 
still  more  cogent  if  applied  to  the  maladies 
of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation, 
since  they  destroy  a  far  greater  number  of 
^lildren,  and  occasion  a  mortality  almost 
equal  to  that  produced  by  diseases  of  the 
nerrons  and  digestive  systems  together.     It 


appears,  indeed,  from  onr  tables  of  mortality^ 
that  a  third  of  all  deaths  under  5  years  of 
age  are  due  to  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory' 
organs,  while  not  above  one  child  in  four 
dies  under  that  age  from  diseases  of  ths 
nervous  system,  and  not  above  one  in  sis 
from  those  of  the  digestive  system.* 

While  the  study  of  these  diseases  is 
of  paramount  importance,  we  meet  with 
inducements  to  th*ir  investigation  which  in 
a  great  measure  faile  i  us  in  the  case  of  dis* 
eases  of  the  nervor^  system.  Peculiar  diffi* 
culties  then  attended  us,  and  the  truth  was 
veiled  in  so  much  obscurity  that  we  often 
saw  it  but  indistinctly  ;  sometimes,  perhaps, 
altogether  failed  to  perceive  it.  The  sams 
means,  however,  as  have  enabled  us  to  brings 
medical  knowledge,  with  reference  to  the 
diseases  of  the  chest  in  the  adult,  almost  t9 
the  state  of  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  still 
stand  us  in  stead  here,  and  care  and  patience 
will  enable  us  to  discover  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  m 
an  infant  as  in  a  grown  person. 

Nor  is  the  greater  facility  of  their  diag- 
nosis the  only  circumstance  that  lightens 
their  study,  but  a  feeling  of  hopefulness 
attends  their  investigation  which  we  oftea 
missed  in  the  subjects  that  have  lately  eo- 
gaged  our  attention.  They,  indeed,  furnished 
us  with  interesting  pathological  studies ;  we 
stood  around  the  sick  bed,  and  watched 
nature's  struggles  with  disease  that  was 
irremediable,  and  we  traced  its  effects  after- 
wards as  we  examined  the  dead  body,  but 
the  diagnosis  of  the  affection  was  in  manr 
instances  but  the  sentence  of  the  patients 
death;  and  we  often  felt  that  as  practical 
physicians  tl^ere  was  but  little  for  us  to  do. 
We  shall,  it  b  true,  meet  with  many  such 
affections  in  our  study  of  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  happily  they  are  few  in  comparison 
with  those  that,  in  addition  to  much  that 
would  interest  the  mere  pathologist,  present 
still  more  that  will  give  ample  scope  for  all 
the  skill  of  the  practical  physician. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  to  you  that 
there  can  be  little  in  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion and  circulation  in  early  life  different 


^  Table  showing  the  proportion  per  cent,  qf  deaths  from  different  causes  in  ehUdhood,  ts 

the  metropolis,  as  compared  with  subsequent  life. 

[Deduced  from  the  5th  Report  of  the  Registrar-GeneraL] 


From  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System 

Ditto,  ditto,  Respiratory  System 
Ditto,  ditto,  Digestive  System  . 

Under 
Oneyear 

Under 
5. 

5  to  10. 

10  to  15. 

At  all 

above 
U. 

32-5 
28-2 
17-5 

19-5 

41- 

13-5 

18-3 

37-2 

5-2 

25-4 
34-2 
14-2 

15-8 

30-9 

6-5 

9-7 

34-1 

8-3 

9-1 

31'5 

5*2 

XL.— 1038.    Ocl.  22, 1847. 
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from  their  condition  in  riper  years.  And  it 
ji  tme  that  the  part  they  play  in  as  important 
-at  the  first  hoar  of  existence  as  in  the  most 
adranced  old  age,  and  that  their  structure 
and  functions  undergo  no  such  changes  as 
-we  have  noticed  taking  place  in  the  hrain 
"dnring  infancy  and  childhood.  But  never- 
theless they  present  some  important  pecu- 
■liarities  in  the  young,  with  which  you  must 
Iw  acquainted  before  you  can  hope  to  treat 
iiieir  diseases  with  success. 
'  The  condition  of  infancy  is  one  of  un« 
ceasing  development;  all  the  organs  of 
^regetative  life  have,  so  to  speak,  double  work 
to  do,  not  merely  to  supply  the  daily  waste, 
«nd  to  remove  effete  and  useless  matter,  but 
to  build  up  that  wondrous  edifice  the  human 
'body.  It  is  probably  in  great  measure  on 
"this  account  that  the  blood  in  infancy  and 
t^ildhood  runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and 
that  the  lungs  vivify  it  more  frequently  than 
in  adult  age.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far 
-wrong  if  we  estimate  the  average  frequency 
<of  the  pulse  in  the  grown  person,  when 
making  no  exertion,  at  75,  and  of  the  re- 
spirations at  12  in  the  minute*.  In  infants 
not  above  a  week  old,  the  average  frequency 
of  the  respiration  is  39,  and  of  the  pulse 
102  ;  but  the  former  may  rise  to  84,  and  the 
latter  to  140,  as  the  result^of  some  transient 
excitement  or  disturbance,  and  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  disease.  Until  the  sixth  year 
the  average  frequency  of  the  puhe  continues 
at  102 ;  and  though  that  of  the  respiration 
diminishes,  yet  it  does  not  fall  below  30. 
"The  variations  between  their  maximum  and 
minimum  frequency  are  now,  however,  cir- 
cumscribed within  limitswhich  grownarrower 
«B  the  child  approaches  manhoodf. 
-  Although  the  rapid  pulse  and  quick 
breathing  of  early  life  are  probably  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  activity  uf  the  vital  pro- 
cesses, yet  the  wide  variations  in  their  fre- 
quency induced  by  very  slight  accidents, 
iead  to  the  suspicion  that  this  is  not  their 
cnly  cause,  but  that  both  phenomena  are  to 
a  certain  extent  indications  of  the  infant's 
weakness.  This  suspicion  is  still  further 
Btrengtheiied  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at 
each  expiration  diminishes  in  proportion  as 
Che  expirations  are  more  frequent^  ;  so  that 
it  is  plain  that  the  rapidity  of  the  respiratory 
movements  is  not  of  itself  a  measure  of  the 
.activity  of  the  respiratory  process.  But 
atill  fltronger  proof  of  this  fact  may  be 

*  This  result  is  afforded  by  the  numerous  and 
•careful  observations  of  Professor  Vierordt:  see 
liis  articls  Respiration,  in  Waj^ner's  HandwOrter- 
both  der  Pbysiologie,  Part  12,  8vo.  Brunswick, 
1845^.  874. 

t  The  chief  authority  for  the  statements  in  the 
text  is  the  valuable  esiiay  of  M.  Roger,  De  la 
Temp^ratiure  chez  lea  Enftinta,  8vo.  Paris,  1844. 

±  See  Vierordt's  fixperimenta  on  this  subject, 
loc.  cit.  p.  887. 


adduced.  Animal  heat  is  generated  hy 
respiration.  If,  therefore,  the  activity  c>f 
the  vital  processes  were  in  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  breathing,  the  new-born 
infant  should  be  warmer  than  the  child,  and 
the  child  than  the  youth.  But  this  ia  not 
so,  for  M.  Roger  has  found,  as  the  result  of 
many  most  elaborate  investigations,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  child  at  six  years  of  age 
exceeds  that  of  the  infant  of  a  week  old  by 
more  than  half  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
although  the  respiration  is  nearly  a  fourth 
less  frequent. 

There  seems,  then,  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  rapid  breathing  of  the  child 
is  to  some  extent  the  result  of  its  more 
delicate  frame  rendering  it  unable,  at  a  single 
effort,  to  inspire  as  deeply  as  the  more  robust 
adult,  so  that  it  is  compelled,  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  its  efforts,  to  make  up  for  tbdr 
comparative  feebleness.  Quite  in  keeping 
with  this  is  the  small  power  of  resisting 
cold,  or  of  maintaining  an  independent  tem- 
perature, which  is  a  distinguishing  peca- 
liarity  of  early  life.  If  the  young  of  anj 
warm-blooded  animal  be  exposed  to  a  low 
temperature,  its  respiration  at  first  increases 
in  frequency,  but  if  not  soon  restored  to  a 
warmer  atmosphere  the  nervous  energy  that 
should  set  the  respiratory  apparatus  in 
motion  becomes  still  more  depressed,  air 
enters  the  lungs  imperfectly,  the  inspirations 
grow  less  frequent,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
body  sinks  rapidly  down  to  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  it 
often  happens,  if  a  young  infant  has  been. 
thus  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  especially  if 
this  has  been  done  before  the  respiration  had 
become  properly  established,  that  no  subse* 
quent  removal  to  a  warmer  atmosphere  wiH 
suffice  to  raise  the  temperature,  or  to  set  in 
proper  activity  the  respiratory  process. 

But  not  merely  is  the  respiratory  appa- 
ratus more  delicate  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult,  for  so  are  all  the  organs  in  early  life, 
but  it  is  feebler,  as  compared  with  the  work 
it  has  to  do,  with  the  difficulties  it  has  to 
overcome  :  and  this  constitutes  a  most  im- 
portant peculiarity  in  the  physiology  of 
respiration  in  early  life,  and  greatly  modifies 
its  pathology. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son* have  shown  us  that  in  the  case  of  the 
adult,  **  the  resistance  to  the  ordinary 
breathing  force,  independently  of  the  elastic 
power  of  the  lungs,  is  equal  to  lifting  more 
than  100  lbs*  at  every  ordinary  inspira- 
tion." The  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest  which  present  this  resistance  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  thorax,  as 
great  in  the  infant  as  in  the  adult;  but 
bow  much  smaller  is  the  muscular  power 

*  On  the  Respiratory  Functions,  in  vol.  xxix. 

of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trarsactions. 
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by  which  this  resistance  is  to  be  overcome ! 
*Yoa  see  proof  of  it  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
jrespiration  of  a  young  infant,  which  presents 
something  almost  of  difficalty.  The  breath- 
ing is  quick  and  short,  then  after  a  few 
seconds  there  succeeds  a  pause,  and  then 
the  hurried  respiratory  movements  begin 
again,  while  the  slightest  disturbance,  or  the 
most  trivial  excitement,  will  at  any  time 
jraise  the  frequency  of  the  inspirations  by  ten 
JOT  twelve  in  the  minute.  This  respiration, 
too,  is  almost  entirely  abdominal ;  the  chest 
moves  but  little,  and  its  walls  are  but  little 
expanded ;  and  the  ear  detects  in  the  respi- 
ratory murmur  little  or  nothing  of  that 
clear  loud  sound  which  is  so  characteristic 
4)f  a  subsequent  period  of  childhood,  and 
.with  which  you  all  are  familiar  by  the  name 
of  puerile  respiration.  This  peculiarity  of 
the  breathing  in  early  infancy,  to  which  M. 
Trousseau  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call 
attention,  is  another  token  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  inspiratory  power.  As  the  child 
^ows  older,  and  its  strength  increases,  and 
its  muscular  system  becomes  more  deve- 
loped, the  chest  expands  with  each  inspira- 
tion, and  the  faint  respiratory  murmur  is 
succeeded  by  the  loud  puerile  breathing 
which  is  heard  as  the  aur  enters  into  the 
smaller  air-cells. 

The  resistance  of  the  walU  of  the  chest, 
liowever,  is  not  the  only  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come at  each  inspiratory  effort,  but  the 
lungs  themselves  ar^e  furnished  with  an 
elastic  fibrous  investment,  processes  of  which 
dip  down  into  their  substance,  and  form  the 
jparietes  of  the  different  lobules.  If  you 
blow  air  forcibly  into  the  lungs  after,  their 
removal  from  the  body,  the  resiliency  of 
their  tissue  will  expel  a  large  proportion  of 
the  air  the  moment  your  effort  at  inflation  is 
suspended.  This  elasticity  of  the  lungs, 
then,  is  constantly  tending  to  empty  them  of 
air,  and  constantly  resisting  the  introduction 
of  more.  The  want  of  breath,  however, 
puts  the  respiratory  muscles  into  play  ;  the 
man  takes  a  deep  inspiration,  and  by  this 
effort  he  unconsciously  overcomes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  chest  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs.  The  new -bom  ir.fant  feels  the  same 
want,  and  makes  the  same  effort,  but  its 
muscular  power  is  small,  and  its  inspirations 
are  often  so  feeble  as  to  draw  the  air  in 
some  parts  only  into  the  larger  bronchi, 
while  many  of  the  smaller  air-tubes  remain 
iindilated,  and  much  of  the  lung  continues 
in  its  foetal  state.  The  blood  being  thus 
but  imperfectly  aerated,  all  the  processes  of 
fiutrition  go  on  imperfectly ;  the  vital  powers 
languish,  the  inspiratory  efforts  become  more 
and  more  feeble,  the  temperature  sinks,  snd 
the  infant  dies.  But  not  only  may  this  state 
persist  as  the  result  of  imperfect  respiration 
at  birth,  but  cold,  or  the  want  of  sufficient 
food,  or  any  other  cause  that  impairs  the 


already  fbeble  muscular  power,  favours  its 
supervention.  As  the  power  of  the  inspira- 
tory muscles  is  impaired,  the  air  no  longer 
penetrates  into  the  lungs  so  far  as  it  once 
did,  while  the  residual  air  is  gradually  drivea 
out  of  the  pulmonary  cells  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  lung,  and  portions  once  permeable  to 
air  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  altogether 
useless.  Or,  an  increase  of  the  ordinary 
resistance  to  the  entrance  of  the  air  will 
have  the  same  effect ;  and  if  the  pouring  out 
of  mucus  into  the  bronchial  tubes  should 
much  obstruct  them,  large  portions  of  lung 
will  by  degrees  become  emptied  and  col- 
lapsed, the  dyspnoea  will  grow  urgent,  and  the 
child  will  die  with  symptoms  such  as,  in  the 
adult,  result  only  from  much  serious  struc- 
tural disease. 

The  possibility  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus  remaining  useless  from 
birth,  or  becoming  so  afterwards  without 
any  serious  disease  of  these  organs,  is  a  most 
important  element  in  the  pathology  of  in- 
fancy and  early  childhood.  It  warns  us  to 
be  on  our  guard  during  the  cure  of  various 
maladies  against  a  danger  which,  in  more 
advanced  life,  we  have  not  to  apprehend; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  teaches  us  that 
the  dyspnoea,  the  hurried  breathing,  and 
many  other  symptoms  which,  in  the  adult, 
would  call  for  most  active  treatment,  may 
result,  in  infancy,  from  simple  weakness, 
and  require  stimulating  rather  than  depletory 
measures. 

Before  we  proceed  to  study  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs  in  infancy  and  child- 
hood, we  must  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  this  state  of  imperfect  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs.  It  presenta  itaelf  to 
us  under  two  different  circumstances. 

1st.  As  a  congenital  condition :  a  more 
or  less  considerable  portion  of  the  lung 
never  having  become  penetrated  by  air,  but 
having  remained  in  its  foetal  state. 

2d.  As  an  acquired  condition:  portions 
of  the  lung  which  once  were  freely  traversed 
by  air  ceasing  to  admit  it ;  and  this,  not 
from  alteration  of  structure,  but  from  a 
simple  collapse  of  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  Dr.  Edward 
Jorg  gave  the  first  clear  description  of  the 
former  of  these  two  conditions,  to  which  he 
applied  the  rather  cramp  name  of  atelektasis* 
from  oTcXi^s,  imperfect,  andtdcrao-iSt  ex- 
pansion*. We  will  first  study  this,  which  is 
the  simpler  form  of  the  affection,  and  the 
examination  of  which  will  give  ns  a  clue  to 
the  understanding  of  the  second  form. 

If  you  examine  the  body  of  a  new-born 
infant,  or  of  one  that  has  survived  its  birth 
but  a  few  days,  you  will  sometimes  find 

*  In  his  dissertation  De  pulmooum  vitio 
onranico,  Su:.  Leips.  1632;  and  afterwards  more 
fuHy  in  his  work  Die  FGtuslunge  im  gebomen. 
Kinde,  8vo.  Grimma,  1835. 
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IMtebM  of  the  long  of  a  dark  red  oolonr, 
and  depresMd  below  the  rarromiduig  tiuae, 
thus  gifing  to  the  aurfaoe  of  the  organ  an 
QoeTen  appearance.  These  darker  portions, 
which  exactly  resemble  fos  al  long,  are  solid 
to  the  touch,  do  not  crepitate  at  all  under 
the  finger,  and  sink  immediately  if  thrown 
into  water,  while  no  minute  air-babbles  are 
intermingled  with  the  small  quantity  of 
leddith  serum  which  exudes  on  pressure 
from  their  divided  substance.  They  are  not 
friable,  or  easily  torn,  their  cut  surface  is 
perfectly  smooth,  closely  resembling  a  piece 
of  muscle,  and,  if  examined  under  a  lens,  the 
pale  collapsed  air-tubes  are  seen  intersecting 
their  substance,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  small  Tcssels,  which  are  almost 
devoid  of  blood. 

If  air  be  blown  into  a  lung  some  lobules 
of  which  hsTe  this  appearance,  it  will  per- 
meate the  collapsed  air-tubes ;  the  pulmonary 
▼esicles  will  by  degrees  become  distended, 
and  the  solid  lobules  will  rise  to  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  lung,  will  acquire  the  same 
eolour  and  consistence,  and,  like  other  parts 
of  the  organ,  will  float  in  water.  A  single 
inflation,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  render  this  change  permanent,  but  the 
moment  the  tube  is  withdrawn  the  air  will 
escape,  and  the  lobules  recently  distended 
will  again  collapse,  and  sink  below  the  rest 
of  the  lung;  and  their  colour,  too,  will 
become  dark,  though  less  so  than  before. 
Even  if  after  you  have  distended  the  lung  to 
the  utmost,  you  then  pass  a  ligature  round 
the  bronchi,  and  allow  the  lung  to  dry, 
there  will  generally  be  a  difference  very  per- 
ceptible between  the  sixe  of  the  air-vesicles 
which  had  been  inflated  by  your  efforts  and 
that  of  those  which  had  been  distended 
during  life  by  the  natural  process  of  re- 
spiration. 

The  force  required  thus  to  distend  the 
collapsed  portions  of  the  lung  is  very  variable : 
sometimes  it  requires  all  the  force  that  you 
can  possibly  exert,  and  continued  for  some 
minutes.  If  the  child  have  survived  for 
several  weeks,  the  air  will  penetrate  only 
ytrj  imperfectly  into  the  collapsed  lobules, 
whUe  in  some  parts  the  resistance  will  be 
greater  than  it  can  overcome,  and  the  most 
forcible  inflation  will  be  followed  by  no 
effect.  The  situations  in  which  this  con- 
dition is  ny>6t  frequently  met  with  are 
the  languette  and  lower  edge  of  the  upper 
lobes,  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and 
the  posterior  part  and  lower  edge  of  the 
lower  lobes;  and  inflation  restores  these 
parts  to  a  natural  condition  much  less  easily 
than  it  does  any  patches  of  the  same  kind 
in  otlier  situations.  Whether  the  im permea- 
bility  of  some  collapsed  loboles  is  owiog  to 
adhesions  having  taken  place  between  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  minuter  bronchi,  as 


has  been  suggested,  I  cannot  pretend  to  aajr, 
but  the  supposition  is  plausible. 

It  is  usual  to  find,  in  connection  with  this 
state  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  that 
the  pulmonary  vessels  contain  less  blood 
than  usual,  that  the  foramen  ovale  is  unusu- 
ally open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  but  very 
imperfectly  closed.  If  the  child  have  sur- 
vived its  birth  but  a  short  time,  the  brain  it 
often  found  congested  ;  but  otherwise  there 
is  often  nothing  observable  more  tbaa 
anvmia  of  all  the  organs,  together  witii 
a  general  state  of  atrophy.  Sometimes 
bronchitis  attacks  a  lung  thus  affected,  and, 
besides  the  presence  of  mucus  in  the  air- 
passages,  there  is  then  very  often  a  state  of 
congestion  of  the  lungs  which  renders  the 
contrast  between  the  collapsed  and  the 
healthy  lobules  less  striking. 

Tlie  causes  of  this  condition  are  not 
cleariy  made  out.  Dr.  Jorg  has  attributed 
great  importance  to  precipitate  labour  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  its  occurrence,  and  has 
suggested  a  somewhat  fandful  theory  to 
explain  its  mode  of  production.  He  con- 
ceives that  one  grand  use  of  the  uterine 
contractions  is  gradually  to  enfeeble  the 
circulation  through  the  placenta,  and  thug 
to  induce  in  the  foetus  that  bemrin  de  retpirer 
which  shall  excite  the  complete  establishment 
of  respiration  immediately  on  its  birth.  If, 
however,  by  the  very  rapid  course  of  labour, 
the  child  should  be  bom  while  the  foetal 
circulation  is  still  going  on  with  unimpaired 
vigour,  the  want  of  air  will  not  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  child,  and  its  attempts  to 
breathe  will  be  feeble  and  imperfect.  It  is 
probably  better,  instead  of  indulging  in  spe- 
culations of  this  sort,  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  simi)le  statement  that  when,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  establishment  of 
respiration  at  all  has  been  attended  with 
difficulty,  there  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  its  establishment  will  never  be  complete, 
but  that  some  lobules  only  will  receive 
the  air,  while  it  will  not  penetrste  into 
other  parts  of  the  lungs.  Tlie  probabilitj 
of  this  occurring,  too,  will  be  still  greater 
if  the  children  be  weakly,  or  ill-nourished 
when  bom,  or  if  they  be  exposed  soon  after 
birth  to  cold  or  other  unfavourable  hygienic 
influences  such  as  are  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  due  performance  of  respiration. 

Cases  in  which  this  condition  of  the  lungs 
exists  usually  present  the  history  of  the  child 
having  been  apparently  still-bom  ;  and, 
though  resuscitated  after  a  time,  yet  still 
presenting  the  peculiarity  of  the  cry  never 
having  \xen  strong  and  loud  like  that  of 
other  children.  Even  after  breathing  has 
gone  on  for  some  time,  sudh  children  usually 
appear  feeble ;  and  though  they  may  have  at- 
tained the  full  term  of  foetal  life,  yet  they  can 
scarcely  suck,  although  they  often  make  the 
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effort.  An  infant  thus  affected  sleeps  e?en 
more  than  new-bom  infttnts  usnally  do ;  its 
ToiceisTery  feeble, and  rather  a  whimper  than 
a  cry ;  and  the  chest  is  seen  to  be  ^ery  little, 
if  at  all;  dilated  by  the  respiratory  move- 
ments. The  temperatare  falls,  the  skin 
beeomes  pale,  and  the  lips  grow  lirid,  and 
iltght  twitching  is  often  observed  about  the 
mnsclee  of  the  ftice  in  the  course  of  a  few 
iiours.  The  difficulty  in  sucking  increases, 
the  voice  grows  weaker  and  more  whimper- 
ing, or  even  altogether  inaudible,  while 
respiration  ia  attended  with  a  slight  rale,  or 
.  «n  occasional  cough,  and  the  convulsive 
movements  return  more  frequently,  and  are 
no  longer  confined  to  the  face,  but  affect 
also  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Any 
sudden  movement  suffices  to  bring  on  these 
oonvnlsive  seizures ;  but  even  while  perfectly 
still  the  child's  condition  is  not  uniform, 
but  it  will  suddenly  become  convulsed,  and 
during  this  seizure  the  respiration  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  and  death  will  seiem  mo- 
mentarily impending.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  all  this  disturbance  ceases,  and  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  child,  its  inability 
to  suck,  its  feeble  voice,  and  its  frequent 
and  imperfect  inspirations,  are  the  only 
abiding  indications  of  the  serious  disorder 
from  which  it  suffers.  But  the  other  symp- 
toms return  again  and  again,  till  at  length, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few.  days,  or  a  few  weeks, 
the  infant  dies. 

But  I  will  relate  a  case  which  may  serve 
to  impress  these  characteristics  on  your 
memory.  A  little  boy,  three  weeks  old,  was 
brought  to  me  at  the  Children's  Infirmary 
on  March  13,  1846.  He  was  puny,  ema- 
ciated, with  a  cold  surface,  and  bloodless 
conjunctive.  His  face,  which  was  wizened 
like  that  of  an  old  man,  was  occasionally 
distorted  by  slight  convulsive  twitches,  and 
these  fits,  as  the  mother  termed  them,  were, 
according  to  her  account,  sometimes  much 
more  severe.  The  abdomen  was  tympanitis, 
and  it  alone  was  seen  to  move  during  respi- 
ration, there  being  almost  no  lateral  expan- 
sion of  the  chest.  The  ear  applied  to  the 
diest  heard  but  little  air  entering,  and  the 
cry  was  a  stifled  whimper,  in  which  none  of 
the  inspiratory  sound,  tbe  reprise  of  the 
French  writers,  was  distinguishable.  The 
child  sucked  difficultly,  imd  had  wasted 
ever  since  its  birth,  though  no  diarrhoea 
existed,  but  the  bowels  on  the  contrary 
shewed  a  tendency  to  constipation. 

The  chest  was  rubbed  twice  a  day  with  a 
stimulating  liniment,  and  a  mixture  was 
given  containing  some  ammonia  and  the 
compound  tincture  of  bark.  Under  this 
treatment  the  child  appeared  to  improve; 
it  began  to  breathe  less  rapidly  and  in  a  less 
laboured  manner,  and  its  cry  became  louder. 
The  parents,  however,  were  miserably  desti- 
tute, the  mother  in  an  ill  state  of  health, 


so  that  her  milk  afforded  but  a  very  imper- 
fect sustenance  for  the  child.  From  the 
beginning  of  April  he  grew  less  well,  and 
began  to  have  occasional  attacks  of  general 
convulsions,  in  one  of  which  he  died  oa 
April  26,  1846. 

On  examining  the  body  large  portions  of 
both  lungs  presented  the  appearances  which 
I  have  described  as  characteristic  of  their 
imperfect  expansion,  but  inflation  restored 
them  to  a  crepitant  state.  Some  patches, 
however,  though  they  admitted  air  and 
assumed  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
lung,  yet  could  not  by  any  effort  be  dilated 
so  completely  as  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the 
surrounding  tissue.  The  foramen  ovale  was 
open,  the  margin  of  the  valve  for  fully  half 
its  circumference  not  being  adherent,  al- 
though the  valve  was  sufficiently  large  for 
its  closure.  The  ductus  arteriosus  also  was 
quite  permeable,  although  of  considerably  less 
ciedibre  than  during  foetal  life. 

This  case  affords  a  very  good  specimen  of 
one  way  in  which  the  affection  leads  on  to  a 
fatal  termination,  but  sometimes,  and  pro- 
bably in  those  instances  in  which  the  affected 
portion  of  long  is  less  considerable,  a  less 
formidable  train  of  symptoms  usher  in  the 
fatal  event.  Convulsive  twitchings,  such  as 
I  'before  mentioned,  do  not  occur,  nor  are 
periodic  exacerbations  of  the  symptoms 
observed,  but  the  child  is  merely  feeble  and 
its  breath  is  short,  and  it  has  an  occasional 
cough.  It  sucks,  though  with  difficulty, 
but  it  loses  flesh,  the  bowels  become  dis- 
ordered, and  medicine  is  unable  to  restrain 
the  diarrhoea.  The  unchecked  diarrhoea 
increases  the  emaciation  and  exhaustion  of 
the  child,  which  dies  at  length  worn  out  and 
wasted  to  a  skeleton. 

Sometimes,  too,  we  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  child  eventually  recovers,  and  it 
is  then  very  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual 
diminution  in  the  frequency  and  violence  of 
the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  while  the  respi- 
ration grows  by  degrees  more  equable,  the 
cry  louder,  the  power  of  sucking  increases, 
and  the  child  at  length  attains  to  perfect 
health. 

A  little  boy,  4  months  old,  was  placed 
under  my  care  by  his  mother,  who  informed 
me  that  the  child  had  presented  in  some 
unnatural  position  during  labour,  so  that 
manual  interference  was  required  to  effect 
her  delivery:  that  when  born  her  infant 
appeared  dead,  and  was  recovered  only  after 
very  great  difficulty,  and  after  the  occurrence 
of  convulsions;  the  convulsions  had  since 
returned  almost  every  day,  sometimes  indeed 
they  occurred  several  times  in  the  same  day, 
and  always  came  on  with  greater  frequency 
by  day  than  by  night.  Hie  attempt  to  suck 
often  induced  them,  as  did  also  any  rapid 
movement  about  the  room,  or  any  sudden 
change  of  posture.    Daring  the  fits  the  child 
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did  not  struggle  mocht  bat  he  alvra]^  turned 
extremely  livid  about  the  face  and  mouth. 
No  fit  ever  lasted  longer  than  live  minutes, 
and  during  the  intervals  between  them  the 
child  seemed  pretty  well,  except  that  he  often 
■offered  from  a  suffocating  cough. 

He  appeared  tolerably  well-grown  and 
well-nourished,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  was  nearly  natural.  The  respiration, 
however,  was  very  hurried,  and  was  almost 
entirely  abdominal,  the  chest  being  hardly 
at  all  expanded.  The  cry,  moreover,  was 
feeble,  and  without  reprise.  There  was  a 
considerable  want  of  resonance  of  both  sides 
of  the  chest  posteriorly » and  deficient  entrance 
of  air  into  the  back  of  both  lungs.  Both 
the  dulness  and  the  scanty  admission  of  air 
were  more  obvious  in  the  left  than  in  the 
right  infra-scapular  region,  and  some  mucous 
r&le  was  heard  in  the  former  situation. 

The  child  was'placed  in  a  hot  bath,  and  an 
emetic  was  given  it  every  night ;  the  chest 
both  in  front  and  back  was  rubbed  twice  a 
day  with  a  stimulating  liniment,  and  the  face 
was  ordered  to  be  sprinkled  with  cold  water 
whenever  any  threatenings  of  the  fits  came 
on. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  child  was 
better,  and  the  cry  louder,  though  without 
any  distinct  reprise.  Small  doses  of  the 
ferro-citrate  of  quinine  were  now  combined 
with  the  other  remedies,  while  the  emetics 
were  discontinued,  as  on  some  occasions  they 
had  appeared  to  excite  the  convulsions. 
First  the  cry  grew  louder,  then  the  appearance 
improved  and  the  manner  became  more 
cheerful,  then  the  cough  was  less  trouble- 
some and  the  breathing  less  habitually  wheez- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  the  chest  began  to 
expand  more,  and  the  marked  dulness  of  its 
lower  parts  gradually  diminished.  At  the 
end  of  five  weeks  the  child  was  discharged 
with  increased  flesh  and  invigorated  strength, 
and  with  no  ailment  more  serious  than  a 
alight  degree  of  wheezing  respiration. 

The  history  of  this  paiient  may  serve  to 
show  us  that  even  very  serious  symptoms 
should  not  lead  us  to  despair  of  recovery, 
while  it  illustrates  the  importance  of  forming 
an  accurate  diagnosis  between  this  affection 
and  congenital  phthisis,  (the  only  malady 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded,) 
lest  we  either  cherish  unfounded  expectations, 
or  discourage  hopes  that  might  reasonably 
be  entertained. 

A  little  care  will  usually  suffice  to  enable 
OS  to  distinguish  between  these  two  affec- 
tions, notwithstanding  some  general  points 
of  resemblance  between  them.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  imperfect  inflation  of  the  lungs 
date  from  the  infant's  birth  t  but  it  scarcely 
ever  happena  that  tuberculous  disorganization 
of  the  lung  is  so  extensive  in  the  new-bom 
child  as  to  interfere  with  the  establishment 
of  the  respiratory  function.    Bat  not  only 


do  not  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  appear  ao 
early,  but  they  likewise  seldom  advance  so 
rapidly  as  those  of  atelektasis.  Phthisis  too 
is  not  from  the  beginning  atteuded  with  tbs 
same  debility,  or  with  difficulty  in'aucking, 
while  it  is  associated  with  a  febrile  action 
which  is  quite  wanting  in  atelektasis.  The 
head  symptoms  which  in  so  large  a  number 
of  cases  attend  the  imperfect  inflation  of  the 
lungs  are  absent  in  phthisis,  while,  lastly, 
auscultation  would  furnish  some  clue  to  the 
real  nature  of  the  case ;  in  the  one  there 
would,  in  general,  be  simply  a  deficiency  of 
air ;  in  the  other  case  respiration  accompa- . 
nied  with  rales  and  often  with  bronchial 
breathing. 

The  treatment  required  by  this  affection 
need  not  detain  ua  long.    The  importance 
of  maintaining  an  equable  temperature  aroond 
every  child  in  whom   respiration    ia   not 
duly  performed,  cannot  be  too  much  insisted 
on  ;  and  the  power  of  generating  heat  being 
as  you  know  much  diminished,  this  tempe- 
rature ought  not  to  be  below  70^^  and  in  bad 
cases  may  be  even  10^  higher.     Besides  at- 
tending   to    preserve  this  warmth  aioond 
the  child,  benefit  often  accraes  from  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hot  bath,  once  or  twice  every 
day,  at  a  temperature  of  100^  Fahrenheit,  to 
which  mustard  may  be  added  to  render  it 
more  stimulating  to  the  surface.    The  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than 
five  minutes  in  the  bath,  and  should   be 
enveloped  in  hot  flannels  immediately  after- 
wards to  prevent  its  taking  cold.    The  back 
and  chest  should  be  rubbed  twice  or  oftener 
every  day  with  a  stimulating  liniment,   as 
camphor  or  soap   liniment,  which  may  be 
diluted  with  a  little  oil,  if  it  be  too  irritating 
to  the  skin.     If  the  child  be  very  feebl^ 
stimulants  may  be  given,  of  which  there  are 
none  better  than  the  compound  spirits  of 
ammonia  or  ether ;  or  the  spiritus  ammonis 
succinatus  ;      the  unpleasant  pungency   of 
which  remedies  is  concealed  by  milk  better 
than  by  any  other  menstruum.    The  daily 
employment  of  a  gentle  emetic  of  ipecacu- 
anha has  in  some  instances  appeared  to  be  of 
service,  not  merely  by  relieving  the  air  tubes 
of  any  mucus  that  may  have  accumulated 
there,  but  by  inducing  several  deep  Indira- 
tions,  and  thus  aiding  the  complete   esta- 
blishment of  respiration.     As  the  child  im- 
proves, the  more  directly  stimulatingmediciaes 
may  be  withdrawn,   and  tonics  substituted 
for  them,  among  which  few  are  better  than 
the  extract  of  cinchona.     Its  bitter  is  not 
unpleasing,  and  when  duly  sweetened  and 
mixed  with  a  little  milk  few  children  refuse 
it.     It  has  too  the  great  advantage  of  not 
disordering  the  bowels ;  a  point  of  no  small 
importance  in  any  case  in  which  diarrhoea  is 
likely  to  occur.     In  some  cases  there  is  a 
sluggishness  of  the  bowels,  and  a  deficiency 
in  the  secretion  of  bile;  very  minute  doses 
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of  the  Hydr.  c.  Crttk  will  often  remedy  the 
latter,  and  the  use  of  a  soap  suppository  will 
freqaentiy  render  the  internal  employment  of 
any  pargative  needless.  The  child  should 
be  put  to  the  breast  unless  it  be  very  feeble, 
bat  in  that  case  should  liot  be  cUowed  to 
exhaust  its  strength  in  fruitless  attempts  to 
sack.  It  will  be  better  to  draw  the  breast, 
and  give  the  child  its  mother's  milk  by 
means  of  a  spoon  or  from  a  bottle,  which 
latter  plan  has  this  advantai^e,  that  while  it 
costs  the  child  but  little  effort  to  get  its  food 
we  avoid  the  risk  of  its  forgetting  how  to 
sack/  an  inconvenience  which  attends  the 
use  of  the  spoon  if  continued  for  any  length 
of  time.  Artificial  feeding  is  not  at  all 
desirable  in  such  cases,  though  Sometimes, 
if  the  child  be  very  weak  it  may  be  necessary 
at  first  to  give  a  few  drops  of  brandy  in  its 
milk  every  three  or  four  hours.  This  plan 
of  treatment  must  be  patiently  persevered  in, 
nor  must  the  supervention  of  symptoms  of 
an  apparently  acute  character  induce  too 
wide  a  deviation  from  it.  The  head  symp- 
toms in  particular  must  be  combated  cau- 
tionsly,  lest  by  too  great  a  solicitude  to 
overcome  them  we  destroy  the  patient  rather 
than  the  disease. 
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MORBID      SYMPATHIES; 

OB    TH08B    ASSOCIATED     STATES    OF    DIS- 
ORDER WHICH  MOST  FRECIUENtIy 
PRESENT  THEMSELVES   TO 
THE  PHYSICIAN. 

Being  the  Croonian  Leciuree  delivered  at 

the  Royal  College  qfPhysieiant  in 

March  and  Aprils  1846. 

Bt  James  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  664.] 

I  NOW  come  to  the  considerHtion  of 
the  gympaihiet  connected  with  the  cir- 
cnlnting  and  respiratory  functions  ;  and 
here  I  shall  have  to  offer  some  obser- 
vations on  the  importance  of  con- 
sidering morbid  action  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
Having  discussed,  as  fully  as  my  lime 
could  permit,  the  nervous  connections 
giving  rise  to  numerous  and  obvious 
sympathies,  I  have  now  to  take  a 
eeneral  view  of  alterations  of  the  blood 
ttself  as  bein|^  productive  of  diseased 
action,  either  m  succession  or  contem- 
poraneously, in  two  or  more  distinct  or 


distant  organs,  or  more  or  less  through- 
out the  frame,  in  disorders  of  the 
circulating  fluids,  particularly  of  the 
blood,  the  most  extensive  and  serious 
associations  of  disease  often  arise  to 
which  the  animal  economy  is  liable. 

The  circulating  and  respiratory  fane  - 
turns  are  intimately  associated  with  each 
other,  not  only  by  nervous  and  vas- 
cular connections,  but  also  by  position 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  functions 
themselves,  there  always  being  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  change  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  blood  during 
respiration,  and  also  a  reaction  of  the 
blood  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
on  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  These 
vital  functions,  although  presenting 
more  or  less  prominent  relations  to 
disorders  of  other  or  distant  organs, 
are  often  owing  to  these  circumstances 
jointly  and  correlatively  affected. 

Before  I  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
results  of  chemical  researches  into  the 
morbid  changes  of  the  blood,  I  shall 
briefly  notice  the  healthy  composition 
of  this  fluid.  From  a  series  of  analyses, 
Simon  considered  that  1000  parts  of 
healthy  blood  consist  of  795rlr  of 
water,  and  about  204^  of  solid  residue. 
In  the  latter  there  are  2^  of  fibrin  ; 
2^  of  fat;  76A  of  albumen ;  109^  of 
hffimato-globulin ;  and  about  12  parts 
of  sails  and  extractive  matter.  These 
being  the  mean  proportions  in  health, 
it  has  been  attempted  to  establish  the 
deviations  which  take  place  in  these 
constituents  in  disease.  There  are  a 
number  of  chemists  and  physiologists 
who  have  performed  experiments  on 
the  blood  both  in  health  and  in  disease, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  results  at  which  they 
have  arrived ;  still  there  is  suflicient 
agreement  to  warrant  considerable 
attention  being  devoted  to  the  subject. 

In  disease,  the  water  varies  from 
888  parts  in  1000  to  750  parts ;  the 
solid  residue  from  250  to  212.  «  Of  the 
different  matters  forming  the  solid 
residue,  fibrine  varies  from  Q-j^  to  a 
trace  merely ;  the  fat,  from  4^  to  only 
1%;  the  albumen  from  131  to  55^;  the 
hiemato-globulin,  from  115^^  to  31^; 
the  extractive  matter  and  salts  from 
16^iy  to  7A ;  ^^^^^  results  thus  showing 
a  very  considerable  variation  in  the 
quantities  of  the  several  constituents 
of  the  blood  in  disease. 

Healthy  blood,  again,  according  to 
Lecanu,  consists  of  790  parts,  in  each 
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1000,  of  water,  and  210  parU  of  solid 
xetidue.  Of  the  latter,  3  parts  coa- 
aiat  of  fibrin,  127  of  blood-corpuscles, 
72  of  albumen,  and  8  of  extrnctive 
matter  and  salu,  or  what  he  calls  ia- 
organic  matter.  According  to  Andral 
and  Gavarret,  taking  this  to  be  the 
■tandard  of  health,  these  constituents 
▼ary  in  disease  as  follows :— The  water 
from  915  parU  in  each  1000,  to  725 ; 
the  solid  residue  from  275  to  85.  Of 
the  latter,  the  fibrin  varies  from  10|V 
to -^  only;  the  blood*  corpuscles  from 
185  to  21;  the  albumen  from  114 
to  57. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  blood 
which  is  taken  from  young,  healthy, 
or  robust  jpersons,  especially  those  of 
the  sanguine  temperament  and  the 
phlogistic  diathesis,  will  exhibit  a 
large  proportion  of  blood-globules  or 
corpuscles,  and  also  of  fibrin  ;  whilst 
the  blood  of  leuco- phlegmatic  or  of 
chlorotic  persons  will  furnish  the 
smallest  proportion  of  these  con- 
stituents and  the  largest  (quantity  of 
water.  When  the  blood  is  removed, 
or  being  removed,  from  a  vein,  and 
especially  as  it  circulates  in  the  vessels, 
there  certainly  exists  in  it  more  or  less 
carbonic  acid,  although  the  exact 
quantity — probably  of  various  amount 
with  the  varying  state  of  the  system — 
can  hardly  be  shown  by  experiment. 
It  is  doubtless  given  off  so  immediately 
on  being  removed  from  a  vein  that  its 
exact  quantity  scarcely  admits  of 
demonstration. 

The  blood  also  presents  a  certain 
mdour^  either  independently  of,  or 
connected  with,  the  nalitus  or  vapour, 
or  carbonic  acid,  which  it  exhales, 
when  drawn  from  a  vein  or  artery; 
and  this  odour  is  very  remarkable  in 
malignant  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
especially  in  pestilential  fevers. 

It  is  very  manifest  that  the  blood 
when  circulating  in  the  system 
possesses  a  vital  endowment  derived 
from  the  organic  nervous  influence 
bestowed  by  means  of  the  organic 
nerves  on  the  blood-vessels  and  on 
the  tissues  and  parenchyma  of  organs 
through  which  the  blood  circulates. 
This  vitality  of  the  circulating  fluids, 
thus  derived,  may  be  traced  in  the 
chyle,  and  is  manifested  by  this  fluid 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  circulate  in  the 
lacteals,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  ana- 
logous changes  to  those  evinced  by  the 


Uood  itself*  as  respects  ooagulatiooy 
when  removed  from  these  vessels. 

The  globules  of  the  chyle  present 
the  first  appearances  of  organization, 
or,  in  other  words,  assimilation  and 
organization,  commencing  in  the  chyle 
and  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
conformation  of  the  globules  formed  in 
this  fluid,  proceed  as  the  chyle  passes 
through  tne  glands,  becoming  more 
distinct  and  perfect'  as  the  chyle 
advances  and  reaches  the  ducts  con- 
veying it  into  the  blood.  The  globules 
of  the  chyle,  being  thus  more  perfect 
and  more  numerous  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  venous  circulation,  and 
after  having  passed  through  lacteal 
glands  ana  having  derived  some 
vitality  from  the  vessels  and  glands 
through  which  they  have  circulated, 
possesain  consequence  a  vital  relation 
with  these  parts,  tending  not  merely 
to  promote  their  circulation  onwards 
to  the  blood-vessels,  but  preparing 
them  also  for  further  changes, — for 
a  more  advanced  grade  of  organization, 
when  they  have  reached  this  goal,  and 
for  the  assumption  of  the  character  of 
perfect  blood- globules.*  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  the  a««imilation  or 
the  organization  of  the  globules  of  the 
chyle,as  well  as  of  those  lymph-globules 
circulating  in  the  lymphatics,  either 
originates  in,  or  is  advanced  by,  the 
glands  in  the  course  of  both  lacteals 
and  lymphatics;  and  it  may  also  be 
inferred  that  the  further  organization 
of  the  lymph -globules— both  those 
earned  into  the  blood  from  the 
lacteals,  and  those  from  the  lympha- 
tics—or their  conversion  into  the 
fully  formed  red  blood -corpuscles,  is 
owing  to  the  vital  operation  of  those 

*  Since  tbese  lectures  were  delivered  at  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Wharton  Jones  on  the  blood  have  been  published 
in  the  FbikMOphical  Traoaactaons.  From  these 
it  would  appear  that  the  chyle-corpuscles  pass. 
throug;h  the  following  phases  of  development 
before  or  by  the  tiine  of  their  reachini^  the 
venoaa  drcuUtion  x—Fhnt  pkase,  that  of  fraan- 
lar  cell,  the  first  atMge  of  this  phase  being 
coarsely  Rrranular,  the  second  sta)^,  ilndy 
grannlar:  second  pkate,  that  of  nucleated,  the 
first  staffe  of  this  pha^e  being  uncoloured,  the 
second  beii^g  coloured.  He  considers  that  the 
nucleated  eett,  in  its  second  or  coloured  staire, 
paaacs  into,  the  red'Corjmseis  in  the  Ailly  formed 
blood  of  man  and  the  mammalia,  and  that  the 
nucleated  cell  is  thus  changed  into  tbe  fhlly 
formed  red  blood-corpasde  by  the  cdlaefbrm 
nucleua  of  tbe  nucleated  cell  being  set  free  by 
the  bursting  of  the  cell  itself,  the  nucleus  having 
become  fillM  and  red  by  the  secretion  of  flobn- 
line  and  coloariag  matter  into  its  interior. 
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glands  which  are  not  provided  with 
excreting  ducts;  as  the  spleen,  the 
supra-renal  glands,  and  the  thymnR, 
and  probably  also  of  the  liver.  The 
facts  long  and  frequently  remarked  by 
me  of  ansemia  or  deficiency  of  red- 
globules  being  always  the  consequence 
of  torpor,  enlargement,  or  other  disease 
of  the  spleen  or  liver,  favour  this 
view  of  the  influence  of  these  viscera 
in  the  assimilation  or  development  of 
the  chyle  and  lymph-globules  into 
red  blood-globules.  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  from  the  organizntion  of 
the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  and 
glands,  and  of  those  non-excreting 
glands  just  mentioned — from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  organs  being 
abundantly  provided  with  ganglial 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  absorbents, 
that  the  flaids  carried  to,  and  circulat- 
ing through  them,  undergo  an  assimi- 
lation, and  that  this  assimilation 
amounts  to  a  progressively  increasing 
organization  of  the  globular  con- 
stituents of  these  fluids, — this  being 
the  function  of  the  organs  now  referred 
to.  Organization  thus  commencing 
in  the  chyle  or  lymph,  as  respects  the 
perpetuation  of  the  individual  animal, 
It  must  necessarily  follow  that  these 
fluids  participate  in  the  vitality  exist- 
ing in  the  vessels  and  organs  through 
which  they  circulate.  This  vital 
endowment,  whether  existing  in  the 
fluids  as  a  simple  emanation  from 
the  containing  structures,  or  actuat- 
ing ihpm  more  efficiently  through  the 
medium  of  their  globules,  is  evidently 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  displayed 
by  these  fluids,  as  well  as  by  the  blood 
when  removed  from  the  vessels,  as 
I  contended  many  years  ago  i  the 
changes  observed  to  take  place  in 
these  fluids,  and  more  especially  their 
coagulation,  being  the  consequences 
chiefly  of  the  loss  of  the  vitality  or  of 
the  organic  nervous  influence  or  ema- 
nation endowing  these  fluids. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  admitted— and  it 
cannot  be  rationally  disputed,  or  with 
a  due  recognition  of  healthy  and  of 
morbid  phenomena — that  the  circulat- 
ing fluids  are  thus  vitally  endowed,  it 
;nust  necessarily  follow  that  this  en- 
dowment is  dependent  upon,  and  co- 
ordinate with,  the  vitality  or  the 
organic  nervous  energy  of  the  frame; 
and,  further,  that  whatever  contami- 
nafes  these  fluidj!,  must  necessarily  co- 
ordinately  affect   the    vitality  of   the 


frame  through  which  the  contaminated 
fluids  circulate. 

Contamination  of  the  circulating 
fluids  may  commence  —  1st,  in  the 
lacteals,  through  the  medium  of  the 
digestive  canal; —^d,  in  the  lungs, 
through  the  medium  of  the  respiratory 
surfaces;— 3d,  in  any  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body ;— and, 4th,  in 
any  part  or  tissue  of  the  body,  by  a  self- 
contamination ;  and,  thus  originating, 
the  contamination  may  manifest  itself 
either  generally,  coetaneous,  and  co- 
ordinately  throughout  the  frame;  or 
prominently,  and  especially  U[x>n  par- 
ticular organs  or  parts,  other  organs  or 
parts  betraying  comparatively  but  little 
disturbance.  Of  these  sources  of  con- 
tamination I  shall  take  a  very  brief 
and  passing  view,  as  far  as  they  may 
elucidate  the  associations  of  disease. 

If  the  lacteals  communicate  with 
veins  concurring  to  form  the  portal  cir- 
culation, as  some  assert,  and  believe 
that  they  have  demonstrated,  and 
whether  this  communication  take  place 
before  or  after  they  have  passed  through 
their  glands,  or  does  not  take  place  at 
all,  the  injurious  influence  of  a  conta- 
minated or  unwholesome  chyle  upon 
the  circulation,  and  the  organs  through 
which  it  passes,  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted. If  the  contaminated  chyle 
passes  more  directly  into  the  blood 
circulating  to  the  portal  vessels,  and 
without  pursuing  tne  longer  route  to 
the  general  venous  circulation,  it  must 
necessarily  follow  that  the  functions, 
and  even  ihe  organization  of  the  liver 
and  its  vessels,  will  be  placed  in  great 
jeopardy;  and  it  may  be  further  in- 
ferred that,  whatever  may  be  the  route 
which  the  chyle  takes,  the  globules 
will  not  undergo  those  healthy  ad- 
vances towards  complete  organization 
either  before  they  reach  the  blood,  or 
after  they  have  entered  into  it.  It  is 
even  very  probable  that  the  blood,  thus 
abounding  in  an  unwholesome  or  con- 
taminated chyle,  and  with  imperfectly 
assimilated  or  organized  chyle-  or 
lymph-globules,  will  disorder  the 
functions,  and  ultimately  the  organiza- 
tion of  those  structures  and  organs 
more  immediately  concerned  in  per- 
fecting these  globules,  or  transmuting 
them  into  perfect  red  blood-globules. 

The  second  channel  of  contamina- 
tion, or  that  through  the  respiratory 
organs,  hardly  requires  any  notice,  it 
being  go  obviously  one  through  which 
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the  moat  injarious  agents  are  conveyed 
into  the  blood  itself,  thereby  infecting 
or  contaminating  this  fluid,  and  through 
its  medium  either  remote  parts,  with 
which  the  particular  agent  may  have 
especial  relations,  or  the  whole  frame. 
It  is  through  the  respiratory  surfaces 
that  the  emanations  from  numerous 
sources  infect  the  system— ^efl3uvia  from 
the  soil  and  its  productions,  and  exha- 
lations from  dead  animal  matters  and 
from  diseased  bodies;  and  although 
this  source  of  contamination  and  in- 
fection is  the  most  obvious  to  every 
one  who  is  capable  of  speculating  re- 
specting the  causation  of  disease,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  yet  it  has  been  most  frequently 
overlooked,  or  insufficiently  estimated. 
The  blood  is  afl^ected  not  only  by  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  air  as 
respects  temperature,  humidity,  elec- 
trical conditions,  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  these  conditions,  but  also  by  those 
foreign  ^ases,  vapours,  and  emanations 
from  living  and  dead  organised  bodies 
existing  on  the  earth's  surface.  These, 
severalJy,  sometimes  variously  asso- 
ciated, nflfect  both  the  vital  condition 
of  the  lungs — the  organic  nervous 
energy  of  the  organ— and  directly,  as 
well  as  thus  indirectly,  modify'  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  blood 
circulating  through  tne  lun^,  or  other- 
wise  contaminate  this  fluid,  in  modes 
more  or  less  specially  related  to  the 
nature  of  the  causes  or  agents  which 
operate  through  this  channel. 

The  third  or  cutaneous  channel  of 
contamination,  is  certainly  less  fre- 
quently influential  than  those  already 
passed  in  review.  Still  all  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
all  the  foreign  gases,  vapours,  and 
emanations  floating  in  the  air,  which 
so  rehdily  and  injuriously  invade  the 
system  through  the  respiratory  organs, 
also  affect  the  functions  of  the  skin, 
and  thereby  the  conditions  of  the  blood, 
and  the  states  of  the  several  internal 
viscera,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
other  excreting  organs.  The  most  se- 
rious contaminntions  of  the  circulating 
fliuds,  produced  through  the  medium 
of  the  cutaneous  surface,  arises  from 
the  contact  of  septic  or  infectious  fluids 
or  matters  with  this  surface,  and  from 
the  septic  influence  of  a  foul  or  infected 
air  upon  this  surface  when  it  is  punc- 
tured, abraded,  or  deprived  of   that 


protection  at  any  one  point,  which  the 
cnticle  or  epithelium  is  destined  to 
aflford.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
skin  itself  in  some  instances;  the 
lymphatics  or  veins,  or  both,  in  other 
cases ;  or  the  cellular  tissue,  in  some ; 
and  even  all  these  in  a  few,  are  se- 
riously affected,  and  ultimately  the 
blood  itself  more  or  less  contaminated; 
remote  parts,  and  even  the  whole  frame, 
becoming  thereby  more  or  less  impli- 
cated in  the  foul,  septic,  and  disorgan- 
izing  process  thus  commenced,  and 
most  rapidly  propagated.  And  here  I 
may  advert  to  the  influence  of  tlic  air 
in  many  situations,  but  more  especially 
in  towns,  and  ill-ventilated  places  and 
houses,  in  extending  disease  originat- 
ing in,  or  chiefly  consisting  of,  lesion 
of  the  cutaneous  surface;  and  the 
insufficient  attention  usually  paid  in 
practice  to  a  due  protection  of  exposed 
points  of  the  cutaneous  surface  fron\ 
the  influence  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  fluid  from  d»^p.scated 
injuries  or  diseases.  Nature  provides 
a  spontaneous  remedy  against  the  en- 
dosmosis  or  imbibition  ot  infectious  or 
contaminating  agents  existing  in  the 
air,  by  throwing  out  lymph,  which,  by 
coagulating,  protects  the  exposed  or 
injured  point  or  surface ;  but  the 
powers  of  life,  as  manifested  by  the 
capillary  system,  are  not  alwiys  ade- 
quate to  this  effect,  and  the  conse- 
quences are  the  imbibition  of  septic 
matters,  which  contaminate  the  wir- 
rounding  tissues,  and  the  fluids  taken 
up  by  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  occa- 
sion a  spreading,  or  asthenic  or  diffu- 
sive inflammation  of  these  vessels,  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  the  ad-  . 
joining  cellular  tissue,  the  most  mani- 
fest changes  in  the  blood  itself,  and  not 
infrequently  extensive  disorganization 
of  remote  organs  and  parts. 

The  changes  thus  arising  in,  and 
propagated  from,  the  third  channel  of 
contamination,  sometimes  equally  ori- 
ginate in,  and  are  propagated  from, 
deep-seated  or  internal  parts,  through 
the  medium  of  circulating  fluids  and 
vessels,  to  distant  situations,  where 
they  may  be  manifested  only  or  chiefly. 
In  the  articles  Abscest,  Absorption, 
Bloody  and  Ditease,  in  my  work  on 
Practical  Medicine,  I  have  fully  shown 
the  manner  in  which  morbid  secre- 
tions, or  other  depositions,  may  conta- 
minate not  only  the  adjoining  tissues, 
but  also  the  circulating   fluids,    and 
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ultimately  occasion  disorganizatioD, 
and  the  formation  of  puriform  or  other 
morbid  collections  or  lesions  in  distant 
organs  or  parts.  I  have  so  fully  en- 
larged, in  (he  places  just  indicated,  on 
the  views  and  doctrines  which  these 
consecutive  lesions  involve,  that  I  need 
not  allude  to  them  at  this  place,  more 
especially  as  they  have  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  and  recent  writers;  not 
always,  however,  with  a  due  acknow* 
ledgraent  of  the  original  sources. 

It  having  thus  been  shown  that  the 
formation  and  perfection  of  the  chyle 
and  ly mph-^lobules  are  probably  owing 
to  the  vital  influence  of  the  vessels  and 
glands  through  which  they  circulate, 
and  that  the  metamorphosis  of  these 
globules  to  perfect  red  blood-globules 
18  due  10  the  functions  of  the  glands 
not  possessing  eiLcreting^  ducts  and  of 
the  liver,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
absorption  or  passage  of  injurioas,  im<t 
perfectly  assimilated,  or  other  morbid 
matters  into  this  fluid,  must  occasion 
disease  in  the  organs  more  especially 
devoted  to  these  functions ;  whilst  im- 
paired  function  of  these  organs,  or 
structural  lesions  of  them,  must  also 
impede  or  interrupt  the  progressive 
changes  of  these  globules,  and  the  for- 
mation of  perfect  blood-globules ;  the 
conditions  of  the  blood  itself  becoming 
thus  more  or  less  imperfect  or  diseased, 
and  incapable  of  undergoing  in  the 
lungs  those  changes  which  are  requisite 
to  the  due  nutrition  of  the  frame  and 
healthy  condition  of  the  several  viscera. 

What  the  exact  conformation  of  the 
several  globules  existing  in  the  chyle, 
lymph,  and  blood  ma^  be,  is  not  per- 
haps yet  fully  determined,  or  at  least 
admitted,  by  the  numerous  observers 
who  have  attempted  to  investigate  the 
subject.  But  it  may  at  least  be  inferred 
that  these  globules  undergo  a  progres- 
sive state  of  organization,  and  that  the 
organs  already  mentioned  are  instru- 
mental in  producing  it.  But  it  should 
likewise  be  considered,  that  the  changes 
produced  in  the  blood  iii  the  lungs  and 
in  the  general  circulation,  as  well  as 
the  influence  of  the  air  upon  the  blood, 
are  also  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  perfection  of  these 
globules,  as  well  as  with  whatever 
alterations  they  may  undergo  subse- 

Soently  to  their  full  development, 
[either  microscopic  nor  speculative 
physiologists  have  shown  the  nature  of 
the  relation  existing  between  the  atmo- 


spheric elements  and  the  blood-globules 
and  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  so 
as  to  ei^lain  the  phenomena  of  nutri- 
tion, and  the  sustentation  of  nervous 
or  vital  energy.  Certain  of  the  more, 
manifest  phenomena  have  been  re- 
marked, but  not  accurately  traced  or 
irrefragably  demonstrated.  It  may  be 
asserted  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
combines  with  the  blood-globules,  and 
gives  rise  to  changes  necessary  to  nu- 
trition, to  nervous  endowment,  and 
even  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
itself.  But  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to 
disprove,  as  to  prove,  this  proposition, 
with  the  subordmate  relations,  between 
these  globules  and  the  several  general 
systems  and  special  organs,  which  this 
proposition  involves. 

At  the  present  day  the  chemical 
changes  which  occur  in  the  blood  have 
become  subjects  of  discussion,  and  too 
generally  with  an  entire  neglect  of 
those  alterations  v;hich  arise  from  the 
states  of  vital  power.  The  former  can 
seldom  be  recognised  in  practice,  and 
are  often  unappreciable  even  in  the 
most  dangerous  diseases;  whilst  the 
latter  are  generally  the  most  manifest 
and  characteristic,  and  present  them- 
selves in  this  manner  to  the  unaided 
senses.  To  these  latter,  therefore,  our 
attention  should  be  directed,  inasmuch 
as  they  indicate  not  merely  the  states 
of  the  blood  itself,  as  respects  its  more 
important  constituents,  but  also  the 
conditions  of  organic  nervons  or  vital 
power — conditions  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  be  correctly  estimated  by 
the  physician.  It  should  not,  more- 
over, be  overlooked,  that  even  the  most 
gross  and  evident  chemical  changes 
are  merely  the  results  of  vital  jjower 
and  vascular  action  controlling  the 
changes  which  are  imputed  to  chemi- 
cal affinities ;  but  which  are  truly  the 
results  of  a  vital  chemistry,  or  of  affi- 
nities controlled  by  vital  forces.  "What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  of  the  intimate 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  blood,  either  in  the  lungs  or  in  any 
other  organ,  there  is  every  reason  to 
assert  that  these  changes  would  not 
result,  if  the  organic  nervous  influence 
were  removed  from  the  organ  in  which 
they  take  place  in  health ;  and  further, 
a  close  observation  of  the  causation  of 
the  changes  observed  in  the  blood  dur- 
ing disease  leads  me  to  infer,  that  most 
of  those  changes  are  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced or  produced  by  conditions  of 
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nervous  energy  or  vital  power,  chemical 
action  or  affinity  having  notbins  to  do 
with  th^le  matter,  further  than  in  ntvour- 
ing  the  combinations  of  alkaline  bases 
with  oxygen,  and  of  these  or  other 
compounds  with  acids ;  and  those  com- 
binations even  are  favoured  or  con- 
trolled by  the  vital  powers. 

In  speculating  upon  the   changes 
taking  place  in  the  blood,  the  chief 
places  are  assigned,  as  agents,  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  to  the  caibonic 
acid  or  its  constituents,  as  existing  in 
the  blood.    "What  change,  if  any,  may 
be  affected  by   the   nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  is  not  ascertained.    It  is 
supposed  that  azote  produces  little  or 
no  alteration  of  the  blood;  yet  it  is 
Rot  unlikely  that,  although  the  amount 
may  not  be  appreciated  or  appreciable— 
at  least  there  is  no  admission  of  appre- 
ciation by  chemists— there  is,  never- 
theless, a  change  produced  by  it  both 
on  the  fluids  which  are  carried  into, 
and  on  the  fluids  which  circulate  in, 
the  system. 

[To  be  continiMd.] 
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^  Phyaicul  tt^iis.— Bronchial  respira- 
tion  rather  more  extensive  on  the  right 
side  of  chest  anteriorly,  and  extends 
also  lower  down  the  sternum.— -To  con- 
tinue the  mixtures. 
No    very    marked    alteration    took 

Elace  in  the  symptoms  for  some  time, 
is  cough  remaining  much  as  before, 
and  the  dyspncBa  only  troubling  him 
when  he  walked, — the  breathing  being 
easy  when  he  remained  quiet  at  home. 
He  experienced  some  tightness  about 
the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  and  as 
fbr  down  as  the  middle  oft  ha  tbone,but  no 
pain  in  any  part  of  the  chest ;  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  swallowing  fluids,  and 
continued  able  to  swallow  solids  by 
inasticHting  them  well.  At  one  time 
his  strength  improved  somewhat,  but 
afterwards  became  manifestly  less  ;  and 
not  being  so  well  able  as  formerlv  to 
come  to  the  dispensary,  I  attended  him 
at  home  from  the  I2tk  of  Angust.    On 


that  day  (the  12th)  the  physical  signSt 
as  regards  the  lungs,  were  much  as 
befon*,  except  that  the  bronchial  re* 
spiration  was  audible  still  more  exten- 
sive! jr  than  before,  and  the  expiration 
especially  had  become  more  marked. 
The  pulsation,  which  formerly  existed 
in  the  first  right  intercostal  space,  and 
at  right  border  of  the  sternum,  could 
now  scarcely  be  seen  :  there  was  but  a 
very  slight  prominence  in  that  part, 
and  its  base  did  not  occupy  a  space 
above  one-half  as  large  as  that  which 
it  formerly  covered. 

The  cough  having   become  some- 
what more  troublesome,  the  quantity 
of  tincture  of  digitalis  in  the  mixture 
(May  14th)  was  increased  to  f^iiiss., 
and  tincture  of  opium,  f^ss.  was  added. 
The   following  was  the  report  for 
August  22d:— For  ten  days  past  he 
has  been  but  little  out  of  bed,  owing- 
to  weakness  and  to  the  shortness  of 
his   breath.     When  he  first  rises  he 
feels  giddy,  and  is  scarcely   able  to 
stand ;  after  a  while,  however,  he  feels 
better,  but  is  soon  fatigued,  and  de- 
sirous to  return  to  bed.    When  I  first 
saw  him  he  could  not  lie  on  the  right 
side  at  all,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
time  after  the. bleeding  and  blister  that 
he  was  able  to  do  so :  now  he  can  rest 
on  either  side,  but  is  more  comfortable 
on    the    left.      He    is   thinner   than 
before.      There    is    no    swelling    or 
(Bdema  of  face,  or  of  any  of  the  extre- 
mities: intellect  remains  good.     He 
sleeps  pretty  well  at  night  ror  eight  or 
nine  hours,  being  awaked  during  that 
period  only  two  or  three  times  by  his 
cough :  sleep  not  disturbed  by  dreams*- 
Has  had  no  headache,  and  no  giddi- 
ness, except,  as  already  stated,  on  first 
rising  from  bed.     The  expression  of 
his  countenance  is  rather  more  anxiona 
than  before,  yet  not  particularly  so. 
Still  continues  very  ansmic. 

Durin?  the  last  four  days  has  had 
for  the  first  time  a  slight  pain  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  anteriorly, 
coming  on,  however,  only  after  fits  of 
coughing,  which  occur  perhaps  five 
or  six  times  in  the  twenty- four  hours, 
and  terminate  in  the  expectoration  of 
a  snmll  quantity  of  mueo-puriform 
sputa,  amounting  only  to  Jss.  or  ^.  ia 
the  night  and  day  together.  He  has 
no  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  his  chesty 
the  only  other  p«;cultar  sensation  he 
experiences  being  that  of  the  expecto- 
ration proceeding  from  the  right  side 
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of  the  thorax  near  the  anearismal 
tumor.  The  voice  ia  but  verv  alightlv 
hoarse,  and  neither  it  nor  the  coagh 
have  at  all  the  same  husky  character 
which  they  formerly  had.  Has  not 
had  any  palpitations;  pulse  102,  rather 
small,  without  any  thrill  or  other 
peculiarity.  The  left  carotid  pulsates 
distinctly  less  strongly  than  the  right. 
I  am  not  certain  tl^t  either  pulse  (at 
the  wrist)  is  smaller  than  the  other, 
but  if  there  be  any  difference  the  left  is 
the  smaller.  Less  difficulty  in  dedu- 
tition ;  appetite  good ;  bowels  regular. 
At  dinner  to-day  he  partook  heartily 
of  some  soup  and  turnips,  but  without 
any  beer  or  spirits.  About  two  minutes 
after  he  had  finished  dinner,  while  he 
was  in  bed  in  a  semi-recumbent  pos- 
ture, he  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he 
felt  a  very  curious  sensation,  and  was 
dizzy.  His  face  feit  hot ;  it  became 
red,  and  perspiration  stood  in  drops 
upon  it,  while  the  lips  became  almost 
blue.  At  the  same  time  every  object 
appeared  to  him  to  be  upside  down. 
This  continued  for  about  a  minute  and 
a  half,  but  he  did  not  lose  his  senses. 
The  face  remained  red  for  about  five 
minutes,  after  which  it  became  deathly 
pale,  and  did  not  regain  its  natural 
appearance  for  at  least  ten  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
There  was  no  headache  either  during 
or  subsequent  to  it:  previous  to  it 
he  had  not  been  exerting  himself, 
and  he  could  assign  no  cause  for  its 
coming  on. 

August  23d, — Quite  recovered  from 
the  attack  of  yesterday,  and  has  not 
jhad  any  return  of  it.  The  following 
are  the  physical  signs  observed  to- 
day :— He  is  more  emaciated,  and  the 
mtercostal  spaces  consequently  con- 
siderably more  marked.  On  inspec- 
tion, the  only  difference  observable 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  is  a 
very  slight  prominence  of  the  sternal 
extremity  ofthe  right  clavicle  and  first 
lib.  There  is  none  of  the  distinctly 
circumscribed,  circular,  and  soft  swell- 
ing which  was  so  marked  when  [  first 
saw  the  patient.  On  close  examina- 
tion, a  slight  pulsation  can  only  just 
he  seen  close  to  the  sternum,  and 
between  the  first  and  second  ribs.  On 
deep  inspiration  the  only  difference  in 
the  motion  of  the  two  sides  is  that  the 
left  infra-clavian  region  rises  some- 
what more  than  the  right  one,  so  that 
at  the  height  of  inspiration  the  differ- 


ence caused  by  the  prominence  of  the 
end  of  the  first  rib  of  the  ri^ht  side  is 
less  marked  than  on  expiration.  The 
pulsation  in  the  first  intercostal  space 
can  be  better  felt  than  seen,  but  it  can 
only  be  felt  over  a  considerably 
smaller  space  (about  a  square  inch^ 
and  very  rar  less  distinctly  than  before. 
Percussion  is  duller  from  the  middle 
of  the  sternum  as  far  as  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  right  of  it;  and  from  its 
upper  border  and  the  clavicle  as  far 
down  as  to  a  level  with  the  second  rib, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  chest — 
the  point  of  this  region  where  dulness 
is  most  intense  being  that  where  the 
pulsation  is  felt.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding dulness  over  the  left  half  of 
the  sternum,  or  in  the  left  infra-clavian 
region,  where,  indeed,  percussion  is 
clearer  than  in  the  mammaiy  r^oo. 
The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the 
right  side  are  duller  than  natural, 
though  thev  do  not  yield  so  dead  a 
sound  as  the  inner  part  of  the  first 
intercostal  space  of  the  same  side. 

On  applying  the  stethoscope  over 
the  seat  of  the  aneurism,  the  pulsation 
communicated  to  the  ear  is  far  less 
strong  than  formerly,  and  gives  the 
idea  of  a  much  thicker  substance  being 
interposed  between  the  end  of  the 
instrument  and  the  current  of  the 
blood  than  existed  three  or  four  months 
ago,  while  the  head  is  not  at  all  raised 
by  the  force  of  the  pulsation,  as  it 
formerly  was.  Over  this  region  both 
sounds  of  the  heart  are  distinctly 
heard,  of  their  natural  duration,  and 
in  nearly  equal  intensity,  but  from  this 
point  towards  the  right  side  they  gra- 
dually diminish  in  intensity  until  they 
become  nearly  inaudible  at  about  two 
inches  from  the  sternum.  The  apex  of 
the  heart  pulsates  in  the  same  place  as 
when  he  was  first  examined,  but  neither 
there  nor  over  any  other  part  of  the 
heart  is  any  morbid  sound  distinguish- 
able. 

Bronchial  respiration  is  considerably 
louder  than  natural  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  sternum,  and  is  exceedingly 
marked  over  that  ^iprtion  of  its  right 
side  which  is  dullest  on  percussion  :  it 
is  also  audible  over  almost  the  whole 
of  the  right  half  of  the  chest,  except 
its  lowest  part,  where  vesicular  respira- 
tion is  present ;  the  bronchial  character 
is  very  marked  both  in  expiration  and 
inspiration,  and  over  the  upper  part  of 
this  side  the  duration  of  the  former 
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is  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  the  latter. 
Respiration  is  puerile,  and  somewhat 
harsh  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
lung,  and  not  very  auaible  in  its  lower 
part.  Over  both  sides  there  are  mucous 
rhonchi,  most  distinct,  however,  and 
most  numerous,  over  the  right  side, 
especially  its  infra-clavian  region, 
while  they  are  less  audible  over  the 
left  infra-clavian  region  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  chest.  Vocal  re- 
sonance is  considerable  below  the  right 
clavicle,  and  greater  than  under  the 
left. 

Posteriorly  no  pulsation  can  be  felt 
on  applying  the  hand  over  any  part  of 
the  cnest.  Percussion  rather  duller 
over  the  upper  half  of  the  right  than 
over  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
left  lung,  while  the  lower  half  of  the 
left  lung  is  considerably  duller  than  its 
upper  part,  and  at  least  eaually  so  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  rignt  lung.  In 
the  right  interscapular  region  bronchial 
respiration  is  louder  than  in  the  left 
one,  and  considerably  louder,  also,  than 
natural;  in  this  region  (right  inter- 
scapular) the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is 
audible,  but  not  the  second.  In  the 
left  infra-scapular  region  there  is  much 
mucous  rhonchus,  the  bubbles  being  in 
some  spots  very  large. 

From  the  above  date  the  patient 
gradually  got  weaker,  but  no  symptoms 
of  importance  occurred  except  that  he 
had  sometimes  attacks  of  giddiness, 
from  which  he  had  been  previously 
free,  and  about  the  2Gih  of  August  his 
left  hand  and  arm  began  to  swell,  and 
gradually  became  very  o&dematous, 
pitting  very  readily  on  pressure,  but 
not  giving  him  any  pain,  or  causing 
him  to  complain  further  than  of  the 
increased  weight  of  that  arm  :  a  distinct 
hardness  could  be  felt  in  the  course  of 
the  vessels  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
humerus  :  this  swelling  continued  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death,  while  all 
other  parts  were  free  from  cedema. 

He  had  no  haemoptysis  further  than 
a  slight  streak  or  speck  or  two  of 
blood,  which  might  sometimes  be  ob- 
served amongst  the  sputa  during  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  before  death  : 
the  expectoration  was  never  very  abun- 
dant, and  at  most  amounted  to  from 
one  to  two  ounces  in  the  twenty-four 
liours,  increasing  somewhat  before  his 
death.  No  diarrhoea  occurred  during 
any  part  of  his  illness. 

He  continued  the  same  medicines. 


but  on  Sept.  9th  I  ordered  him  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  morphia,  to  be  taken  daily 
at  bed-time  to  procure  him  more  rest, 
and  to  allay  the  cough,  which  had 
become  troublesome. 

He  became  materially  worse  on  the 
15th  of  September:  on  the  16th,  the 
legs  became  cold  higher  up  than  the 
knees:  he  desired,  however,  to  be 
assisted  out  of  bed,  and  he  then  sat 
awhile  on  a  chair,  with  his  head  resting 
on  a  pillow  placed  against  the  edge  of 
a  table.  In  this  position  he  died  with- 
out the  least  struggle. 

Post-mortem   Exommationt    40    hours 

ajter  death  :  the  weather  rainy,  and 

rather  cold. 

The  whole  body  much  emaciated; 
the  left  arm  apparently  twice  the  size 
o'  the  other,  from  osdema;  there  was 
also  some,  but  only  slight,  oedema  of 
the  left  ankle.  No  projection  of  the 
first  right  intercostal  space  near  the 
sternum  could  be  perceived,  but  on 
close  inspection  a  slight  prominence  of 
the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  near  the 
clavicle,  and  of  the  adjoining  cartilage, 
was  remarked.  The  chest  was  mode- 
rately covered  with  hair. 

There  was  no  rigor  mortis. 

On  dividing  the  lower  ribs  on  (he 
left  side,  a  quantity  of  puriform  fluid 
escaped,  which  was  afterwards  found 
to  have  proceeded  from  a  moderate- 
sized  cavity  of  the  left  lung,  which  had 
thus  been  accidentally  opened.  The 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages  were  ad- 
herent to  the  lungs  on  both  sides,  and 
on  raising  the  former  from  below  up- 
wards the  right  mammary  artery  wa^ 
found  firmly  united  with  the  parieteg 
of  the  aneurism,  which  was  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternom  by- 
very  firm  and  dense  adhesions,  espe- 
cially a  little  to  the  right  of  and  below 
the  tumor. 

Ri(fht  lung. — The  pleura  was  very- 
much  thickened  over  the  upper  lobe, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  and 
this  portion  of  the  lung  had  been  dis- 
placed towards  the  right  by  the  gradual 
mcrease  of  the  aneurism  ;  the  lung  was 
not  adherent  to  the  ribs  laterally,  but 
was  very  strongly  so  both  by  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  surfaces,  all  the 
adhesions  being  old;  it  was  likewise 
united  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  peri- 
cardium. The  adhesions  were  such  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  remove  the 
lung   without   somewhat  tearing  ^ita 
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fliubstance,  and  thus  an  opening  was 
made  into  a  cavity  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  upper  lobe,  and  from  this  a  small 

2uantity  of  puriform  matter  escaped, 
^n  cutting  into  the  lung  it  was  found 
to  be  almost  full  of  tubercles  in  various 
stages,  some  of  them  having,  in  the 
upper  and  middle  lobe,  softened,  and 
formed  numerous  cavities,  but  none  of 
yery  large  size.  In  the  lower  lobe 
there  was  much  more  of  the  vesicular 
structure  remaining,  though  even  here 
there  were  great  numbers  of  crude 
tubercles.  The  substance  of  the  lung 
(in  the  posterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
lower  lobe),  where  free  from  tubercles, 
was  of  a  much  redder  colour  than 
natural,  and  broke  down  under  pressure 
much  too  readily,  though  it  did  not 
present  any  granular  appearance. 

Left  iwtff, — The  pleui  a  was  thickened 
over  the  whole  anterior  surface  of  the 
left  lung,  and  very  much  so  over  the 
posterior  part  of  the  apex,  but  not 
over  the  lateral  portion  of  the  lung, 
which  was,  however,  united  in  every 
direction  by  strong  adhesions,  and, 
like  the  right  one,  was  also  adherent 
to  the  pericardium.  There  were  some 
scattered  tubercles,  and  clusters  of  them 
to  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  upper 
lobe,  more  especially  its  anterior  part ; 
there  was,  however,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vesicular  structure,  con- 
taining much  froth jr  serum,  and  break- 
ing down  too  easily  under  pressure: 
there  were  no  cavities  in  this  lobe. 
In  the  lower  lobe  the  tubercles  were 
much  more  numerous  and  further 
advanced  than  in  the  upper  one,  and, 
indeed,  in  most  parts,  it  presented 
nothing  but  one  mass  of  tuberculous 
induration,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  two  or  three  cavities,  from  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  filbert,  with 
one  considerably  larger  (the  size  of  a 
very  large  walnut)  in  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  it ;  this  was  the  cavity 
which  was  accidentally  opened  in 
cutting  through  the  ribs  of  tl)e  left  side. 

There  was  much  induration  about 
the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  the  bron- 
chial glands  were  excessively  large, 
and  quite  black;  several  of  them 
were  tuberculated,  and  one,  at  least, 
contained  a  considerable  deposit  of  cal- 
careous mutter. 

The  heart  was  rather  larger  than 
natural,  but  its  walls  were  of  proper 
thickness,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
softer    than  natural;   on   its  surface 


there  were  two  small  white  patches, 
but  it  was  not  anywhere  adherent  to 
the  pericardium.  The  lining  membrane 
of  the  left  ventricle  was  rather  white, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mitral  valve,  which  was  slightly  more 
opaque,  and  perhaps  a  little  thicker 
than  natural,  but  quite  smooth:  the 
aortic  valves  were  also  less  transparent 
than  natural,  but  not  at  all  rigid,  ex- 
cept at  the  attachment  of  the  posterior 
valve,  where,  under  the  lining  mem- 
brane, there  was  a  little  cartilaginous 
deposit,  not,  however,  producing  any 
roughness  of  the  surface.  The  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  presented  no  un- 
usual appearance.  The  pericardium  vr as 
healthy,  and  did  not  contain  above  a 
drachm  of  fluid. 

The  aorta  was  diseased  both  in  its 
thoracic  and  abdominal  divisions,  pre- 
senting  patches  (varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  spHt  pea  to  a  sixpence)  both  of 
cartilaginous  and  ossific  deposits  ia 
each  of  these  situations,  but  especially 
the  former.  Its  ascending  portion  was 
nearly  uniformly,  and  in  a  good  deal  di- 
lated, (measuring  4  inches  in  circum- 
ference,) while  the  same  was  the  case, 
but  to  a  still  greater  extent,  with  the 
transverse  portion,  as  this  measured  from 
5i  to  6  inches  in  circumference.  From 
the  superior  surface  of  the  arch,  just 
at  the  part  where  the  arteria  innomi- 
nata  is  given  off,  there  arose  a  large 
aneurismal  sac,  almost  globular  m 
shape,  being  3  inches  in  its  greatest 
(vertical)  diameter,  and  rather  more 
than  2^  in  its  shortest  (antero-posterior) 
one ;  its  parietes  were  formed  partly  by 
those  or  the  aorta,  and  partly  from 
those  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  arteria 
innominata,  at  its  point  of  union  with 
the  arch,  so  that  the  former  vessel 
appeared  to  arise  from  the  posterior 
ana  lower  part  of  the  aneurism. 

The  aneurism  had  caused  the  partial 
absorption  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  to  the 
depth  of  rrom  |th  to  ith  of  an  inch, 
and  over  an  exl;ent  of  about  1^  inch 
square.  At  the  right  border  of  the 
sternum,  between  the  first  and  second 
sterno-costal  articulations,  a  portion  of 
the  bone  was  thus  entirely  removed, 
leaving  a  small  horse-shoe  shaped 
notch ;  around  this  spot  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  bone  presented  a  redder, 
more  vascular  appearance,  than  else- 
where, and  the  muscular  fibres  (of  the 
pectoralis  major)  which  were  attached 
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to  this  surface  were  also  of  a  deeper 
red  colour  than  at  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts. 

Supenorly  the  aneurism  reached  up 
to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  sternum ; 
posteriorly  it  had  pressed  considerably 
upon  the  oesophagus  and  trachea,  so  as 
to  have  somewhat  flattened  the  latter, 
and  rendered  its  anterior  surface,  over 
a  space  about  the  size  of  an  almond, 
quite  smooth,  the  cartilages  there 
having  become  partially  absorbed :  pos- 
teriorly, also,  out  somewhat  to  the 
right,  the  aneurism  had  formed  ad- 
hesions with  the  descending  vena 
cava,  while  on  the  left  side  the  common 
carotid  and  the  subclavian  arteries 
were  forced  too  much  outwards,  es^- 
cially  the  former,  which  had  also  its 
orifice  of  communication  with  the  aorta 
considerably  narrowed.  Inferiorly,  by 
its  pressure,  the  aneurism  had  some- 
what flattened  the  dilated  arch  of  the 
aorta. 

On  making  an  incision  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  aneurism,  its  walls, 
in  most  places,  were  found  to  be  some- 
what thicker  than  those  of  the  aorta 
in  a  natural  condition,  but  opposite  to 
where  the  tumor  had  caused  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  right  border  of  the 
sternum,  they  were  exceedingly  thin, 
and  where  it  was  in  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  sternum  were  scarcely 
traceable,  so  that  it  is  probable  the 
bone  must  have  been,  at  some  points 
at  least,  washed  by  the  current  of 
blood  until  the  firm  coagula  were 
formed:  these,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  aneurism,  were  very  nearly  2  inches 
in  thickness,  and  though  not  so  thick 
near  the  sternum,  yet  altogether  were 
such  that  there  was  only  a  small  space 
in  the  aneurismal  tumor  unoccupied  by 
them :  the  coagula  were  arranged  in 
distinct  layers,  denser  and  paler  the 
nearer  they  were  examined  to  the  pa- 
rietes  of  tne  sac,  but  at  certain  spots 
between  these  paler  and  denser  layers 
there  were  patches  less  hard  in  con- 
sistence and  of  a  darker  colour — almost 
black— which  much  resembled  the 
ordinary  coagula  of  blood. 

Besides  this  large  aneurism,  there 
was  another  (about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut) in  a  very  unusual  situation, 
namely,  at  the  under  part  of  the  arch, 
at  its  point  of  union  with  the  de- 
scending portion  of  the  aorta,  and  so 
E laced  as  somewhat  to  depress  the 
ift  bronchus,   and  at  the  same  time 


to  press  upon  the  left  pneumogasthe 
nerve  and  its  recurrent  branch— the  in- 
ferior laryngeal  nerve — as  it  curved 
round  the  aorta.  There  were  likewise  two 
small  bulffings  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  arch,  whic^i  would  probably, 
in  time,  unless  previously  filled  by 
coagula,  have  become  aneurismal 
pouches. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  mediaa* 
tinal  glands,  but  especially  the  latter, 
were  exceedingly  enlarged,  as  were 
also  the  CBSophageal  and  cardiac  elanda, 
90  that  until  these  were  dissected  away 
it  was  impossible  to  see  the  relations 
of  the  aorta  and  other  neighbouring 
parts. 

The  left  subclavian,  axillary,  and  bra* 
chial  veins  (the  last-najned  being  ex* 
amined  in  the  upper  third  of  the  arm 
onlv)  were  completely  plugged  up 
witn  dense,  firm,  fibrinous  coagula, 
which  were  firmly  adherent  to  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessel — the 
latter  being  itself  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  evi£ntly  the  result  of  inflam- 
mation. The  arm,  as  alreud^  stated, 
was  ver^  oedematous,  there  bem?  much 
serum  in  the  cellular  tissue,  but  no 
apparent  deposit  of  lymph  or  pus 
there. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
was  pale  in  colour,  but  considerably 
thickened  throughout,  and  on  the  left 
chorda  vocalis  there  was  a  small  well- 
defined  ulcer,  about  3-16ths  of  an  inch, 
long  and  half  that  in  breadth,  so  placed 
that  its  long  axis  was  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  that  of  the  chorda. 

The  liver  was  enlarged,  but  its  tex- 
ture, colour,  &c.,  were  natural;  the 
intestines  were  not  examined  through- 
out, but  no  ulcers  were  found  in  any 
part  which  was  opened;  there  were 
none  in  the  coBcum,  and  no  external 
indication  of  any  elsewhere ;  the  kid- 
neys were  healthy. 

[To  be  oontiniied.] 


APOTBSCARIXS'     HALL. 

Namss  of  geDtlemen  who  passed  their 
examination  in  the  Science  and  Practioe  of 
Medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  Oct.  14th,  1847.— Theo- 
dore Romney  Willan,  Corby,  Lincolnshira*— 
Humphrey  Sandwith,  Hull. — Henry  William 
Hayward  Richardson,  Chilmark. — William 
Beedzler  Deacon,  Market  Depping. — Wil- 
liam Parker  Shipton,  Ashbourne. 
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MISCELLANEA  MEDICA« 

•  Br  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 

[Contimied  finom  page  S37.] 


la  Some  Details  of  Russian  Diet,^ 
Mushrooms, — In  England,  only  three 
species  are  used — the  Agaricus  Com- 

Ssstris,  the  A.  Fratensis,  and  the  A. 
eorgii ;  while,  in  other  countries,  as, 
for  example,  in  Russia,  twenty  varie. 
ties  are  employed:  in  fact,  none  is 
rejected.  There  is  a  singular,  and,  if 
true,  a  not  easily  explicable  allegation 
in  regard  to  this  fungus.  It  is  that 
the  Agaricus  Muscarius,  or  fly-mush- 
room, always  poisonous,  or  believed  to 
be  so  in  England,  is  freely  used  else- 
where, as  in  Eamtschatka.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  not  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  plant  being  cultivated  in  the 
one  place,  and  grown  and  eaten  wild  in 
the  other;  the  difiiculty  lies  in  the 
alleged  fact  that  the  wild  and  noxious 
fly- mushroom  of  England  becomes  in- 
nocently edible  on  simple  transplanta- 
tion to  the  north  of  Ri^sia.  A  similar 
statement  is  made  in  regard  to  several 
Tarieties  of  Agaricus  used  in  France 
and  Italy,  but  found  or  believed  to  be 
hurtful  here.  An  immense  use  is 
made  of  mushrooms  in  Russia,  and  the 
Datives  of  that  country  wonder  at  our 
neglect  of  them.  It  may  explain  the 
impunity  with  which  mushrooms  are 
used  in  Russia,  to  state  that  they  are 
abundantly  salted  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  after  being  boiled,  are  carefully 
squeezed. 

The  dietetic  partialities  of  difierent 
nations  are,  in  many  instances,  only 
explicable  from  habit  and  association. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  liking  of  the 
Russians  for  the  liquor  kvass,  and  the 
soup  called  Batinia. 

The  former  is  a  thin,  sour,  yellow 
liquor,  made  from  rye  boiled  in  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  water,  and  fermented.  It 
is  used  and  relished  by  prince  and 
peasant.  It  takes  its  place  on  the 
same  tables  with  champagne.  It  is 
reckoned  in  that  country  such  an  in- 
dispensable of  life,  that,  even  in  prisons, 
criminals  are  allowed  an  ad  libitum  use 
of  it. 

The  soup  Batinia  is  a  medley  of  a 
large  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances:  the  latter  of  the  most 
acrid  kind.    Sturgeon  sometimes,  in  a 


decomposed  condition,  bitter  eucuoi. 
hers,  with  strong  mustard,  are  some  of 
the  ingredients.  In  the  centre  of  all, 
when  about  to  be  eaten,  is  placed  a 
mass  of  ice ! 

The  sterlet  (Sturio  Ruthenus)  is  a 
great  favourite  in  Russia.  For  one, 
about  the  bulk  of  a  good- sized  salmon, 
£50  is  sometimes  given  by  wealthy 
persons.  The  third  of  that  price  is 
not  uncommon.  It  is  a  white  fish ;  its 
taste,  something  between  the  salmon 
and  turbot.  It  is  eaten  with  mush-^ 
rooms  and  olives. 

14.  Onions  in  difspnoBa  caused  by 
rarification  of  the  atmosphere. — At  the 
mines  of  Fotosi  (in  the  Cordilleras), 
which  are  13,000  feet  above  the  sea* 
level,  strangers  sufler,  during  the  first 
year  of  their  residence,  from  a  dysp- 
nceic  affection,  called  Puna,  in  the 
language  of  the  country.  For  this, 
the  natives  universally  recommend  the 
use  of  onions.  Endemic  remedies  of 
this  kind  are  always  worthy  the  atten* 
tion  of  physicians. 

15.  Beans  as  a  strengthening  alim 
metit:  —  It  is  usual  for  the  copper 
miners,  in  Central  Chile,  to  carry  loads 
of  ore  of  200  pounds  weight,  up  80 
perpendicular  yards,  twelve  times  a 
day  !  When  they  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  pit,  they  are  in  a  state  of  apparent 
fearful  exhaustion  :  covered  with  per- 
spiration; their  eyes  almost  starting 
from  the  sockets;  the  mouth  open; 
the  chest  heaving.  Yet  after  briefly 
resting  themselves,  they  cheerfully  de- 
scend anew. 

Their  breakfast  consists  of  sixteen 
fi^,  and  two  small  loaves  of  bread;  their 
dinner,  of  boiled  beans :  their  supper,  of 
roasted  wheat  grain.  They  scarcely 
ever  taste  meat.  The  miners  them- 
selves would  prefer  to  live  on  bread 
alone,  without  the  beans :  but  as  it  is 
found  that  the  latter  qualify  them  for 
greater  exertion,  they  are  compelled  to 
use  them  by  their  masters. 

16.  Vitruvius  remarks,  that,  in  his 
tiipe,  the  average  length  of  the  human 
foot  was  one-sixth  of  the  body :  now, 
it  is  scarcely  one-seventh. 

1 7*  The  Parliament  of  Paris  versus 
tartar  emetic, — "  Le  parlement,"  Vol- 
taire informs  us,  in  a  note  to  the  se- 
cond canto  of  the  Pucelle,  "  defendit 
I'emetique.  Louis  XIV.  fut  gueri  k 
Calais  par  I'emetique,  et  Tarr^t  du 
parlement  perdit  son  credit."  If  I 
remember  rightly,  however,  it  was  by 
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the  diaphoretic,  not  the  emetic  ase  of 
potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  that 
Louis  was  cured.  His  disease  wa9,  I 
think,  either  rubeola  or  scarlatina. 

18.  Note  in  regard  to  digettion, — 
The  taking  of  a  dram  (as  it  is 
called)  of  brandy,  whiskey,  &c.  after 
or  during  dinner, — the  use  of  strong 
drinks  generally  at  or  after  meals, — 
tend  to  retard  digestion  b^  impreg- 
nating the  aUmentary  mass  with  liquids, 
which  oppose  decomposition,  and 
which  present  additional  obstacles  to 
the  reducent  action  of  the  stomachic 
secretions.  The  use  of  such  drinks  is, 
perhaps,  only  justifiable  (dietetically 
considered)  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  too  debilitated  to  hinder  acetous 
action  in  the  alimentary  ingesta. 

19.  Anthropopkagiifn.  —  It  is  not 
commonly  known  that  this  revolting 
practice  was  almost  universal  in  Egypt, 
so  late  as  the  thirteenth  century  ! 
During  a  scarcity  the  poor  began  to 
eat  human  flesh.  This  at  first  caused 
general  horror,  which,  however,  gra- 
dually subsided,  until  the  rich  and 
titled  classes  began  also  to  make  use  of 
human  flesh,  and  the  fashion  spread 
throughout  all  Egypt.  The  most 
criminal  means  were  used  to  entrap 
victims.  Among  others,  physicians 
were  frequently  sent  for  under  the 
pretence  of  visiting  sick  persons,  and 
were  murdered.  Abd-Allatif,  a  phy- 
sician of  Bagdad,  who  relates  these 
facts,  was  personally  acquainted  with 
three  physicians  who  were  thus  de- 
coyed. 

20.  Biynonia  Chica, — This  plant,  a 
native  of  New  Granada,  is  mentioned 
by  Bonpland  and  Humboldt  as  an  ex- 
cellent diuretic.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  this  journal,  who  have  been 
in  that  quarter  of  the  South  American 
continent,  would  furnish  some  details 
about  it. 

21.  Vegetable  rfie/.— The  following 
facts  are  strongly  confirmatory  of  the 
statements  in  number  six  of  these  mis- 
cellaneous notes :— **  Having  witnessed 
the  robust  activity  of  the  people  of  this 
country  (Northern  Persia  and  Aff- 
ghanistan),  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
the  human  body  may  sustain  the  most 
laborious  services  without  the  aid  of 
animal  food.  The  Afghan,  whose  sole 
aliment  is  bread,  curdled  milk  and 
water,  inhabiting  a  climate  which 
often  produces,  in  one  day,  extreme 
heat  and  cold,  shall  undergo  as  much 


fatigue,  and  exert  as  much  strength » 
as  the  porter  of  London,  who  copiously 
feeds  on  flesh,  meat,  and  ale :  nor  is 
he  subject  to  the  like  acute  and  obsti- 
nate disorders.  "It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Red  Sea, 
who  live,  with  little  exception,  on 
dates  and  lemons,  carry  burdens  of 
such  extraordinary  magnitude,  that  its 
specific  mention  to  an  European  ar3> 
would  seem  romance."  —  Forster^r 
Travels,  ii.  142  3. 

22. — luferences  deducihle  from  the' 
mouth  of  man  as  to  the  degree  in  whick 
it  teas  intended  he  shonld  be  a  flesh" 
feeder,  or  if  it  was  intended  he  should 
be  a  flesh  feeder  at  all, — It  is  the  writer's 
intention  to  examine  the  above  ques- 
tion in  more  detail  on  future  occasions, 
but  meantime  he  submits  to  the  reader's* 
reflection  the  following  considera- 
tions :  — 

The  mouth  of  the  human  adult  is 
furnished  usually  with  thirty-two  teeth, 
the  half  of  that  number  being  fixed  iit 
the  upper,  the  other  tialf  in  the  lower 
jaw.  The  four  front  teeth  in  either 
jaw  are  incisors,  adapted  equally  for 
vegetable  and  animal  food — not  less 
for  the  former  than  the  latter.  From 
these,  then,  no  comparative  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  as  to  the  point  sub  lite. 
We  shall  therefore  pass  to  the  canine^ 
or  cuspidated  teeth,  in  number  foar» 
two  in  each  jaw,  and  placed  next  be- 
hind the  incisors.  In  man  there  is 
the  slightest  possible  ground  for  de- 
scribing these  incisors  as  fangs ;  they 
project  to  the  smallest  possible  extent, 
if  to  any,  beyond  the  incisors  and 
molars.  Hence  any  inferences  deduci- 
hle from  the  size  and  position  of  the 
human  cuspidati  alone,  as  to  man  being 
designed  ror  a  flesh-feeding  animal, 
amount,  if  not  to  nothing,  at  least  to 
next  to  nothing.  But  even  that  small 
presumptive  proof  is  greatly  lessened, 
if  not  destroyed,  by  several  other  con- 
siderations. '  If  we  consider  the  various 
nature  of  man's  vegetable  food,  more 
especially  those  articles  of  it  consisting 
of  drupaceous,  pomaceous,  cucurbi- 
taceous,  and  some  other  fruits,  and  of 
many  roots,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
cuspidated  teeth  are  just  as  necessary 
and  as  useful  for  penetrating  and 
breaking  oS*  morsels  from  these  as  for 
tearing  off  portions  from  a  mass  of 
flesh !  When  I  eat  an  apple,  I  make 
much  more  use  of  my  cuspidati,  and 
find  them  much  more   necessary  and 
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useful,  than  when  I  discuss  a  beef-steak. 
If,  moreover,  we  allow  any  weight  to 
the  argument  that  nature  (by  which  I 
ever  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning 
the  Author  of  nature)  had,  in  our  struc- 
ture, prospective  regard  to  those  habits, 
inventions,  and  modes  of  Hfe,  to  which 
our  intelligence  and  reason  were  fitted 
to  give  rise,  and  have  actually  deve- 
loped;  if  the  invention  and  use  of 
bread,  which,  in  one  form  or  another, 
is  almost  universal  in  the  race,  should 
be  allowed  to  have  been  contemplated 
—bread,  a  concrete  and  often  tough 
mass  of  dried  farinaceous  paste — then 
might  we  well  say  that  the  cuspidati 
were  not  less  obviously  designed  for 
the  convenient  mastication  of  such 
aliment  than  for  that  of  animal  food ! 
It  never  can  be  contended  that  man 
was  meant  to  preif  violenth/  on  living 
animals ;  first  to  kill  by  biting  them, 
and  then  to  tear  morsels  of  flesh  from 
them  through  the  hairy  or  feathered 
hide  that  still  covered  the  muscles. 
For  this,  the  long  cuspidati  and  power- 
ful jaws  of  truly  carnivorous  animals 
are  designed ;  but,  as  I  have  observed, 
man  was  obviously  never  intended  for 
thus  obtaining,  or  thus  using  the  bodies 
of  animals.  Yet  (and  this  is  what  I 
contend  for)  for  any  other  use  of  flesh, 
the  human  cuspidati,  so  insignificantly 
developed,  seem  not  more  designed 
than  for  the  mastication  of  many  kinds 
of  vegetable  diet. 

The  molar  teeth  being,  like  the 
incisors,  equally  adapted  for  the  masti- 
cation of  vegetable  and  animal  food, 
like  these,  furnish  no  argument,  one 
way  or  another,  in  the  decision  of  this 
question.  As  regards,  then,  the  pro- 
priety of  using  animal  food,  the  whole 
question  hinges,  so  far  as  respects  the 
indications  of  the  human  mouth,  on 
the  extremely  slightly  produced  cus- 
pidati. 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged  that  no 
provision  is  found  in  nature  without  an 
intention,  and  that  since  man  does  un- 
questionably possess  cuspidati,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  intended 
to  be  a  carnivorous  animal  to  at  least 
some  extent,  though  possiblv  not  to  the 
degree  in  which  sometimes  he  is. 

To. answer  to  the  first  part  of  this 
argument,  namely,  that  no  provision  is 
ever  found  in  nature  without  an  inten- 
tion of  use,  1  might  point  to  the  male 
m;>mms,  and  puzzle  the  objector  with 
a  request  to  name  the  design  of  these. 


I  might  also  instance  those  hard  warts 
developed  on  the  hind  quarters  of 
the  equine  and  bovine  genera,  for 
which  no  object,  assignable  at  least  by- 
human  ingenuity,  can  be  found.  But 
supposing  I  concede  the  point  that 
man  is  unquestionably  designed  to  be, 
in  part  at  least,  carnivorous,  may  not 
that  admission  be  coupled  with  some 
considerations  and  suggestions  which 
tend  to  show  that  he  is  not  intended 
to  be  essentially  and  permanently  an 
animal  -  destroying  and  flesh  -  eating 
creature  ?  This  whole  question  is,  I 
need  not  say,  environed  with  real  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  with  many  preju- 
dices, which,  however,  must'  be  re- 
spected.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that 
no  power  or  subtlety  of  human  reason 
can  rid  it  of  much  impenetrable  and,  . 
in  some  respects,  painful  mystery. 
Still,  I  apprehend  that  certain  viewa 
may  be  taken  which,  in  some  degree, 
modify  its  gloom  and  its  difficulty. 

I  decline  introducing  any  arguments 
pro  or  con  on  this  question  from  Scrip- 
ture, on  various  accounts.  By  some»  I 
need  not  say,  Scripture  is  not  owned 
as  an  authority,  and,  however  we  may 
differ  from  them  on  that  point,  as  they 
have  a  right  to  their  opinion,  we  must 
forego  as  grounds  o^ argument  subjects 
on  which  we  and  they  do  not  agree, 
and  meet  them  on  those  on  which  we 
do.  But  further:  recent  discovery  and 
extended  information  have  shewn  that 
even  the  most  confident  interpretations 
by  our  forefathers  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  creation  were  incorrect.  It 
was  imagined  till  lately  that  this 
world  had  an  existence  of  only  a  few 
thousand  years  back,  and  that  death  ia 
the  animal  kingdom  was  first  intro- 
duced  by  that  fall  of  man  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  that  death  was  a 
penal  consequence  of  that  fall.  Now, 
however,  men,  and  even  clergymen 
the  most  pious  and  orthodox,  hold  and 
announce  very  different  opinions.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  instance,  in  proof, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith— a  man  dis- 
tinguished at  once  for  his  sanctity,  and 
for  his  able  works  both  in  theology  and 
geology.  He  not  only  admits  (what, 
indeed,  cannot  be  questioned)  that  this 
world  had  an  existence  incalculably 
more  remote  than  was  once  supposed 
to  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Mosaic 
narrative  (no  doubt  from  our  misappre- 
hending thit  narrative),  but  he  also 
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owns  the  eqaally  undeniable  fact  (as 
shewn  by  the  fossil  remains  of  many 
antediluvian  carnivori)  that  death  in 
the  animal  kingdom  prevailed  in  this 
globe  long  anterior  to  the  periods  of 
either  Adam  or  Moses,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  an  effect  of  (he  fall.  That 
&  contrary  view,  indeed,  should  ever 
have  been  taken,  appeared  surprising 
to  the  writer  even  in  nis  most  juvenile 
years,  and  long  prior  to  hifi  knowledge 
of  geological  researches.  Either  beasts 
of  prey  were  formed  in  Eden,  such  as 
we  now  see  them,  with  fangs,  claws, 
and  an  internal  structure  fitted  to 
digest  the  flesh  of  other  animals  slain 
by  violence  (all  which  were  unneces- 
sary if  death  was  not  primnrily  intended 
to  prevail  in  the  world),  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  lions,  eagles,  &c.  were 
created  without  fangs,  claws,  beaks, 
talons,  and  internal  viscera,  fitted,  the 
former  for  seising,  the  latter  for  di- 
gesting prey.  Then,  besides  that  they 
most  have  been  totally  difierent  ani. 
mals  from  what  we  now  see  them,  it  is 
necessary  further  to  suppose  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  fall  a  total  change 
took  place  in  their  whole  organization  : 
teeth,  claws,  beaks,  talons,  must  have 
sprouted,  and  the  internal  organs  un- 
dergone equally  new  and  sudden  adap* 
tations.  But  to  resume.  The  views  of 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  (no  ways  new)  are 
cited  to  show  that  as  conclusions 
founded  on  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  are  sometimes 
more  bold  than  true,  it  is  better,  on 
occasions  which  admit  of  it,  to  argue 
questions  on  independent  grounds,  and 
on  those  common  to  the  opposing  dis- 
putants and  to  all  scientific  men. 

We  now  waive  entirely  that  part 
of  the  question  which  regards  whether 
man  is  best  supported  on  a  vegetable 
or  on  an  animal  diet  respectively,  or 
on  a  mixture.  Perhaps  the  experi. 
ment  has  never  been  tried  sufficiently 
lai^rely  or  systematically  to  decide  the 
question ;  perhaps,  also,  the  effects, 
individual  and  national,  of  these  re- 
spective diets,  have  never  been  care- 
fully and  scientifically  traced  and 
studied.  So  far,  however,  as  our 
present  means  of  judging  in  the  mat- 
ter,  permit  or  enable  us,  it  seems  that, 
on  either  diet,  even  when  exclusively 
employed,  life  may  be  supported  in 
full  health  and  vigour  (See  Nos.  6  and 
!20),  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  a 
vegetable  diet  is  of  the  two,  when  ex- 


clusively employed,  far  the  safer  and 
better  in  the  majority  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  individuak  and  Mp 
tions  are  placed. 

Waiving,  we  repeat,  the  question 
re^rred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
we  propose  simply  to  submit  one  or 
two  considerations  (which  we  have 
not  met  with  elsewhere)  calculated,  we 
think,  to  make  it  at  least  doubtful 
that  man  is  intended  to  be  essen- 
tially and  permanently  carnivorous^ 
and  furnish infir  an  explanation  of  his 
possessing  cuspidati. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
slaughter  and  dietetic  use  of  animals, 
so  nearly  allied  to  us,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  oxen,  sheep,  &c.  is  a  pro-> 
ceeding  naturally  revolting  to  man, 
and  to  which  he  is  only  reconciled  hj 
use,  example,  and  the  belief  that  it 
is  not  only  innocent  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Deity,  but  even  recommended 
by  Him.  (See  Genesis,  ix.  3.)  That  it 
is,  when  not  countenanced  by  these 
considerations,  repugnant  to  human 
feeling  and  sympathy,  is  evinced  by 
the  practice,  though  superstitious,  of 
the  highest  castes  of  the  Hindoos,  b^ 
the  example  of  Pythagoras  and  his 
followers,  and  many  other  ancient 
and  modem  instances. 

We  mav  explain  the  presence  of 
cuspidati  m  man  thus:— for  reasons 
altogether  inscrutable,  the  Deity  has 
set  animals  to  prey  upon  each  other^ 
one  of  the  teost  painful,  perplexing, 
and  stumbling  mysteries  in  the  whole 
of  nature.  Man,  also,  would  appear, 
from  the  presence  of  cuspidati,  to  be 
intended,  partially  at  least,  by  his 
Maker  to  live  by  the  death  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  But  the  Deity  has 
himself  added  striking  distinctions 
between  carnivorous  man  and  car- 
nivorous brutes.  Man  ran  subsist, 
and  subsist  exclusively,  on  vegetable 
food.  They  can  not.  IVlan  is  endowed 
with  sentiments  of  pity  and  sympathy 
for  the  often  helpless  and  unoffending 
animals  which  he  sacrifices.  Carnivo- 
rous brutes  are  wanting,  I  need  not 
remark,  in  all  such  feelings.  Is  it 
not  then  legitimate  to  conjecture  that 
the  presence  of  cuspidati  proves 
merely  that  man  was  intended  to  be 
carnivorous  in  certain  circumstances 
only,  and  in  a  certain  stage  of  his 
own  civilisation,  and  his  conquest  of 
the  earth  P  Those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  not  yet  held  by  man,  or 
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only  by  man  in  a  savage  state,  are 
tenanted  not  only  by  harmless  but  by 
fierce  animals,  whose  presence  is  in- 
compatible with  ^at  of  'human 
beings.  Nq,w,  savages,  destitute  of 
agriculture,  and  moreover  compelled 
by  an  appointed  necessity  to  destroy 
these  animals,  may  have  no  option 
but  to  subsist  on  their  bodies.  It  may 
even  be  legitimate  for  him,  in  the 
above  circumstances,  to  destroy  harm- 
less animals  also,  until  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  cleared  of  both  wild  and 
tame,  for  his  own  safe  occupation  and 
undisturbed  culture.  This  it  the  ttaye 
in  mmn's  history,  in  which  it  may  be 
conceived  the  destruction  of  animals 
and  the  employment  of  animal  fqod  is 
legitimate:  this  the  stage  for  which, 
and  which  alone,  the  cuspidati  were 
intended.  This  stage  past,  man,  we 
may  conceive,  was  designed  to  become 
altogether  agricultural,  and  entirely  a 
▼ep^etable  feeder.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  view  reconciles  many  difficulties. 
It  accounts  for  man's  having  cuspidati 
at  all.  It  explains  why  he  has  them 
of  so  slight  a  development :  since  (on 
the  theory  proposed)  intended  for  only 
occasional  or  temporary  use. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  Deity  intended  man  to  heep  up  a 
•eacceenon  of  victims  for  slaughter.  It 
is  credible,  and  was  even,  if  you  will, 
expedient  that  man  should  kill,  and, 
since  killed,  should  eat  the  animals, 
whether  ferocious  or  mild,  which  pre- 
vented his  occupation  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  But  this  being  accom- 
plished, he  was  not,  1  conceive,  and  is 
not  authorised  to  rear,  around  him, 
continuous  materials  for  carnivorous 
indulgence.  Where  man  is  undisputed 
master  of  the  soil,  he  ought,  I  appre- 
bend,  to  become  purely  agricultural, 
and  retain  animals  only  from  humane 
curiosity  and  enjoyment,  as  amusing 
and  affectionate  companions,  or  as 
useful  assistants.  Noxious  animals, 
at  lions,  serpents,  &c.  will  gradually 
become  extinct,  and  are  intended  to 
become  so.  They  are  only  designed 
to  occupy  earth  in  auticipatimi  of  man. 
Man  is  under  no  obligation  to  pre- 
serve these  races :  nor,  1  maintain,  is 
he  under  any  to  retain  even  the  harm- 
less kinds,  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
except  for  the  benevolent  ends  just 
referred  to ;  certainly  not  to  rear  ani- 
mals in  far  greater  numbers  than  na- 
ture, left  to  herself,  would  do  — thus 


multiplying  life  only  in  order  to  de- 
stroy it. 

The  implanting  by  the  Deity  in  man's 
nature  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
pity  for  brutes,  and  the  qualifying  him 
to  live  wholly  on  vegetable  food,  may 
well  be  regarded  as  furnishing  counter- 
grounds  of  argument  to  those  founded 
on  the  cuspidati,  as  to  man's  being  in- 
tended to  be  permanently  carnivorous, 
and  as  very  much  modifying  the  in- 
ferences to  be  drawn  from  these. 
The  savage  has  no  seiitiment  of  pity, 
for  these  would  be  only  inconvenient 
and  discrepant  in  his  situation ;  com" 
pelled  as  he  is  to  eat  the  animals  he 
may  slay  in  self-defence  or  from 
hunger.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  ci- 
vilised man,  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  humane  sentiments  develope 
themselves  just  when  he  is  enabled, 
by  agriculture,  to  act  upon  and  indulge 
them.  Thus  our  Maker,  while  He  has 
designed  us  fur  carnivori  in  certain 
circumstances,  has  not  left  us  without 
strons^  intimations  addressed  to  our 
moral  nature,  that  He  has  not  in- 
tended us  always  to  be  so. 

I  shall  briefly  add  two  most  impor- 
tant considerations  which  seem  indi- 
rectly to  favour  the  theory  now  sub- 
mitted— namely,  that  animals  are  not 
intended  to  be  hept  up  by  man,  but  to 
give  place  to  human  beings. 

First.  The  earth  would  support  a  ^ 
vastly  greater  number  of  human  l)eing8, 
were  men  exclusively  vegetable  feeders. 
And, 

Secondly.  The  object  of  nature,  in 
making/ierxofin/,  bodily ^  labour  essential 
to  man's  physical  and  moral  health, 
will  not  be  defeated,  as  it  would  be,  _ 
could  the  short  sighted  aims  of  some 
men,  calling  themselves  philosophers 
and  economists,  l)e  attained,  and  were 
brute  or  machinal  labour  wholly  to 
supplant  human.  Nature's  irrevocable 
decree  is,  that  to  be  healthy,  man  must 
work  or  find  a  substitute  for  work,  in 
exercises  of  pleasure  or  duty.  It  was 
assuredly  never  intended  by  nature 
that  man  should  devolve  on  brutes 
and  machines,  thiit  bodily  toil  which 
is  essential  to  his  own  well-being. 
We  know  how  either  imperfect  or 
pernicious  are  usually  the  modes  of 
exercise  resorted  to  by  the  unfortunate 
wealthy  to  replace  that  useful  labour 
which  necessity  imposes  on  the  poor. 

In  proportion,  we  believe,  as  man 
understands  his  own  nature  and  des- 
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tiny,  it  will  be  found  that  no  species  of 
exercise,  which,  though  intended  to 
replace  useful  and  necessary  labour, 
h^  pleasure  for  its  object,  permanently 
answers  its  end.  Even  travel- 
ling, the  most  innocent  substitute, 
tires.  Sporting  (nptl^  so  named, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  m  man's  pas- 
time in  what  is  agony  and  death  to 
brutes),  furnishes  a  violent  but  a  tem- 
porary excitement :  and  so,  I  believe. 
It  will  be  found  of  all  labour  not  im- 
posed by  duty  or  necessity. 

Yes !  let  us  misinterpret,  as  we  may, 
the  arrangements  of  the  Deity,  they 
will  ever  dq  found  the  wisest  and  the 
best.  "The  sleep,"  says  Scripture, 
''of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  much."  The 
labouring  classes  are  in  reality  the 
favourites  of  nature  :  the  evil  of  their 
lot  is  not  labour ^  but  labour  not  ade- 
quately requited  in  consequence  of 
selfish  or  ignorant  legislation ;  in  con- 
sequence, in  other  words,  of  misar- 
raiifl«ments  of  man,  not  of  the  Deity. 

The  necessary  gradual  disuse  of 
animal  food,  either  from  humanity  or 
necesnity,  is  not  a  fanciful  and  merely 
speculative  view.  Already  in  China 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  several 
important  classes  of  animals,  nlentiful 
among  us,  is  witnessed.  in  that 
country,  cattle  and  sheep  are  extremely 
rare — so  are  horses,  and  even  asses. 
The  simple  reasons  for  this  are,  that 
the  animals  named  throw  men  out  of 
labour,  and  consume  food  which  might 
support  human  beings. 
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Lastly,  conclusive  Remarks.— Pre- 
vious to  the  termination  of  these  papers, 
there  are  some  considerations,  perhaps, 
to  which  a  brief  advertence  might  not 
inappropriately  be  made.  From  what 
has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
it  must  be  granted,  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  that  the  affection  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  describe  possessed 


characteristics  of  a  truly  novel  descrip- 
tion ;  and  those  distinrnishing  feat  ores 
were  such  as  to  renaer  it  positiTelj 
unlike  any  enidemic  that  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  tnese  island^    The  mode 
of  invasion, — the  kind  of  maeulce, — the 
great  proportion  of  jaundiced  cases, — 
the  well-nigh,  if  not  invariable,  occur. 
rence  of  relapse,— the  unusually  quick 
pulse,    unaccompanied    with    a  com- 
mensurate degree  of  severity  of  other 
symptoms,  as    observed    in  forms  of 
fever  with  which  we  are  more  familiar, 
— the  constant  abortions  or  premature 
deliveries  which  it  produced  in  preg- 
nant women, — ^the  spontaneous  resolu- 
tion at  an  early  period  effected  by  a 
powerful  diaphoresis,  which  fully  and 
unequivocally,     in    a  short    space  of 
time,  terminated  the  febrile  paroxysm, 
— together  with  other  peculiarities  pre- 
viously mentioned,  snowed  the    dis- 
temper to  be  anomalous,  and  without 
precedent.     Conceding,  then,  that  it 
did   in    its    manifest    characteristics 
broadly  differ  from  the  afl^tion  com- 
monly termed  typhus,  it  follows  also,, 
as  a  rational  inference,  that  the  first 
causes    must    also    have    essentially 
varied,  or,  in   other  words,  that  tbe 
two  forms  were  produced  from  poisons 
possessing   dissimilar  and  distinctive 
qualities,  because,  as  remarked,  their 
cognisable  effects  were  unlike.     And 
it  is  from  the  effects  alone  that  we  are 
enabled    to  judge    of   many  natural 
agents,  and  much  more  so,  when  such 
agents  are  of  so  subtle  a  nature  as  to 
elude  the  acutest  and    most    refined 
modes  of  inquiry  as  to  their  ultimate 
properties;   and  because  the  system, 
after  having  passed  through  this  fever, 
was  quite  as  susceptible  of  contracting 
the  ordinary  typhus.     Almost  all  agree 
that  the  poisons    giving  rise  to  the 
exanthems    could   never,    under   any 
modification  of  external  influences  or 
personal  peculiarities,  produce  typhus ; 
and  vice  versA.     It  is  true  that  a  case 
of  malignant  small-pox  may  assume  s 
typhoid  form,— at  least,  a  state  which 
nosologists  please  to  designate  nnder 
that    appellation    (by    way    of    per- 
spicuity, and  in  order  to  obviate  mis- 
conceptions, the  condition  now  spoken* 
of  might  more  happily  be  recognised 
under  some  other  term ;  for  the  want 
of   succinct  and    clear  definitions  in 
medical  phraseology,  by  confusing  the 
meanings  intended  to  be  conveyed,  is 
not  only  in  itself  an  evil,  but  may 
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canst  a  greater  error  in  practice),— yet 
such  would  not  be  idiopathic  typhus, 
becawe  the  phlegmasis  will  occasion- 
ally Tun  on  to  the  same  state,  and 
becaise    the    poison,    if    contracted, 
wouU  not  give  rise   to  typhus,  but 
Taridous  fever.      A  patient  very   re- 
eentV  came  under  the  writer's  notice 
whohad  scarlatina,  and  during  conva- 
lescuice   became  exposed  to  the  in- 
fectbn  of   typhus,    which    she    con- 
traded,  and  passed  through  the  course 
of  tiat  disease  in  its  ordinary  form,  as 
if  ;he  one  affection  produced  its  phe- 
nonena  in  the  system  quite  irrespective 
of  the  other.     Some  author  of  emi- 
noice,    when    discusing    this    point, 
aid   contending    for    the  oneness  of 
csuse  of  all  denominations  of  fever, 
aiserts  that  he  has  known  an  exanthe- 
natic     fever    produce    typhus.      An 
ifolated  case  is  quite  insufficient   to 
£>rm  the  base  of  a  doctrine  so  impor  • 
fant ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  in 
this  single  instance  there  were  means 
thereby  the  true  typhoid  poison  might 
be  communicated,  although  they  were 
aot  discovered :  and  it  is  much  more 
conclusive  as  to  the  truth  of  the  oppo- 
site doctrine,  when  innumerable  cases 
might  be  cited  in  its  support.    Those 
authors  who  have  contested  for  the 
fondamental  identity  of  all  descriptions 
of  fever— fthat  is,  of  their  origin  from 
one  poisony-have  done  so  rather  by 
rearing  their  theories  on  hypothetical 
assertions,  than  founding  tneir   doc- 
trines   on   the  unassailable   basis    of 
facts.     It  is  this  kind  of  argumenta- 
tion which  impedes   the  progress  of 
science,   by    encumbering    her    path 
with  vague   and  speculative  notions, 
instead  of  rigidly  appealing  to  faces, 
and    taking    the    data    of    impartial 
observation    for    our   suide.      Exter- 
nal   influences,  and    the    idiosyncra- 
sies of  the  paitient,  it   is    true,   will 
always  cause  some  degree  of  modifica- 
tion :  they  may  exert  an  influence  on 
the    development  of  symptoms,  and 
predispose  to  this  or  that  complication ; 
but  they  cannot   alter    the   essential 
nature  of  the  disease;  and,  when  a 

generalization  is  made  from  a  considera- 
le  number  of  eases  of  fever,  it  will 
always  be  found  that  there  are  cardinal 
and  characteristic  symptoms  distin- 
guishing the  type  of  the  fever,  how- 
ever sometimes  masked  or  rendered 
apparently  different,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  such  influences,  and  particular 


conditions  of  the  body.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult — nay,  impossible 
*-to  construct  a  nosological  nomencla* 
ture  to  embrace  all  hues  and  degrees 
which,  under  varied  circumstances, 
diseases  are  liable  to  assume ;  and 
therefore  the  classifications  of  disease 
particularly  apply  to  general  facts, 
comprehending  the  most  marked  and 
representative  symptoms.  Cullen  erred 
by  endeavouring  too  much  at  minute- 
ness and  perfection  in  his  system,  and 
sometimes  by  making  facts  bend  to  his 
preconceived  theories.  Gregory,  Bate- 
man,  Perceval,  Armstrong,  and  others, 
have  objected  to  this  great  nosologist's 
subdivision  of  continued  fevers,  from 
the  conviction  that  they  are  not  met 
with  in  distinctive  forms  ;  and  the 
former  asserted  that,  during  an  exten- 
sive practice  of  thirty  years,  he  never 
met  with  a  pure  case  of  synocha, — a 
statement,  however,  which  was  perhaps 
going  too  far,  as  we  do  occasionally 
meet  with  affections  of  a  febrile  cha- 
racter bearing  a  very  near,  if  not  a 
positive,  resemblance  to  the  species  of 
fever  enumerated  under  that  head  by 
Cullen,  and  which  that  great  observer 
must  have  taken  as  his  standard.  By 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term 
typhus,  we  recognise  a  disease  which 
manifests  as  a  predominant  feature  de- 
bility, accompanied  by  considerable 
impairment  of  the  sexuiorial  functions, 
vitiation  of  the  secretions,  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  solids,  &c. :  hence,  to 
designate  fevers  of  a  simple  and  un- 
complicated form  by  that  more  grave 
appellation,  would  not  only  be  a  noso- 
logical inconsistency,  but  calculated  to 
lead  to  mischievous  results.  Some 
physicians  have  believed  that  the  only 
real  difference  in  fevers  of  the  coa- 
tinued  form  is  in  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  their  symptoms, — a  doctrine  which, 
if  reflected  upon,  is  untenable,  because 
some  fevers  run  a  mild  course  through- 
out the  period  of  the  epidemic  visita- 
tion, with  scarcely  any  tendency  to 
institute  inflammatory  complications, 
whilst  in  another  visitation  the  type 
may  be  far  more  malignant,  and  local 
affections  exceedingly  common,  doubt- 
less depending  upon  the  essential 
qualities  of  the  specific  poison,  because 
one  set  of  organs  may  at  one  time  be 
little,  if  at  all,  affected,  which  at  ano- 
ther will  be  almost  invariably  diseased, 
and  because  the  many  facts  given 
during  the  time  of  the  seven  days' 
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fever,  and  which  have  been  detailed 
In  these  papers,  incontrovertibly  give 
proof  of  the  contrary.  Throoghout  the 
interminable  field  of  nature  we  see 
variation  to  infinitude,  different  laws, 
eontrivances,  and  constructions, — dif- 
ferences in  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
«nds,~differences  that  point  out  the 
most  obvious  distinctions ;  nor  can  it 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  there  are 
difierences  in  disease,— that  affections 
BQHy,  superficially  renewed,  resemble 
one  another,  yet  be  radically  dissimilar, 
and  that  the  causes  be  as  various  as 
the  symptoms  disagree.  In  the  fever 
now  treated  of,  although  it  was  of  the 
continued  kind,  it  could  not  with  cor- 
rectness be  said  that  its  characteristic 
diagnostic  marks  placed  it  under  the 
class  of  synochus  or  typhus,  nor  did  it 
coincide  with  our  notions  of  synocha. 
What,  it  might  be  asked,  could  be  more 
conclusive  of  the  ex  prima  causa  dis- 
agreement of  the  two  forms  of  fever 
now  spoken  of  — viz.  the  common 
tvphus  and  the  seven  days'  fever,  than 
that  within  a  short  space  of  time,  occa- 
aionally  even  during  convalescence  of 
the  one  succeeding  the  other;  both 
forms  existing  simultaneously  in  the 
same  locality,— nay,  in  the  same  house, 
and  the  same  family,-*that  the  most 
obvious  and  distinctive  characters 
broadly  distinguished  them,  —  never 
rendering  it  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  their 
identity, — that  they  never  became  in- 
extricably blended', — that  even  nurses 
and  non-professional  people  could  often 
«ay  whicn  was  a  case  of  short  fever, 
and  which  was  typhus,— -and  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  those  cardinal  symptoms  by 
which  nosologists  designate  typhus, 
was  wanting  in  the  new  distemper,  and 
nnequi vocally  apparent  in  the  disease 
with  which  we  are  more  ftimiliar  P  It 
has  generally  been  regarded  as,  and 
appears  no  be,  a  law  in  the  animal 
economy,  that  external  agents  which, 
when  first  tnken  into  the  system,  pro- 
duce considerable  effect,  lose  tnetr 
power  by  repetition,  either  by  the  sys- 
teffii  after  having  been  pretematurally 
excited  by  such  agents,  becoming  less 
susceptible  of  their  power,  or  by  better 
accommodating  itself  to  those  agents 
-^a  fact  which  we  know  to  be  sniMtan- 
tiated  by  the  exhibition  of  medicines  : 
and  thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  specific 
poisons  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms 
of  febrile  diseases;  after  having  ex- 
erted  their  power,  the  body,  for  a 


shorter  or  longer  period,  has  little  or 
no  tendency  to  receive  the  agert,  or 
re-institute  that  morbid  action  which 
constitutes  its  repellent  efforts:  ia 
typhus  the  immunitv  is  considered  to 
last  for  several  weeks  or  months ;  in 
the  exanthema  during  the  remain^  of 
life.  It  is  undoubtedly  on  this  geieral 
principle  that  vaccination  reiden 
milder,  or  averts  a  disease,  which, if  it 
be  not  identical,  may  be  presume!  as 
very  analogous.  If  the  nosological 
classifications  of  diseases  could  be 
founded  more  upon  the  radical  patho- 
logy than  they  have  hitherto  been, or, 
in  other  words,  were  the  classes  v- 
ranged  more  with  reference  to  the 
causes  of  symptoms  than  the  syraptons 
themselves,  the  conclusions  would,  in 
a  theoretical  point  of  view,  be  mote 
philosophical,  and  in  practice  moie 
certain  and  correct ;  but,  as  previously 
remarked,  it  is  the  want  of  this  precise 
information  which  has  given  rise  ts 
many  apparent  and  real  discrepancies 
amidst  those  who  are  accounted 
standard  authorities.  When  we  see 
certain  organs  the  seat  of  lesion  in  one 
febrile  attack  affected,  in  another 
scarcely  or  not  at  all  complicated, 
when  the  pathological  distinctions 
during  the  progress  of  the  maladj 
differ,  we  of  course  conclude  that  their 
causes  must  vary.  Visceral  complica- 
tions in  typhus  some  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  as  mainly  dependent 
upon  casual  circumstances,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  previous  disease  ia 
an  organ  or  organs  would,  under  the 
general  disturbance  of  fever— which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  powerfully  pre- 
disposes to  the  inflammatory  state- 
have  a  great  proclivity  to  assume  true 
inflammation;  but  when  a  general 
review  is  taken  of  hundreds  of  cases« 
and  a  common  proneness  is  observed 
towards  the  development  of  peculiar  to 
particular  symptoms,  we  are  obliged  to 
attribute  such  to  qualities  in  the  essence 
of  the  fevers,  and  thus  admit  that  their 
first  causes  may  be  unlike.  It  might 
be  advanced  that  two  attacks  of  ac- 
knowledged typhus  roa^  present  so 
much  apparent  diversity  m  ttieir  symp- 
toms—not merely  in  degree  of  intenstlj 
of  such  symptoms,  but  as  if  in  their 
ultimate  nature— as  to  appear  posi« 
tively  diverse,  yet  upon  a  careM 
summing  up  of  facts,  tnere  would  be 
certain  residuary  symptoms  wrgmx^ 
unanswerably  as  to  the  oneness  oftheir 
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cau8(,  and  assaring  as  to  their  real 
idenity :  in  other  forms  of  disease  the 
degrtes  of  intensity  of  symptoms  would 
almcBt  impress  us  with  a  behef  of  their 
beinr  two  and  opposite  diseases— that 
is  if  superficially  considered.  In  re- 
capifulation  of  what  has  been  said,  and 
in  ader  to  supply  certain  facts  cor- 
roborative of  the  doctrine  maintained, 
the  following .  propositions  may  be 
adduced,  viz.:— Ist,  What  were  the 
prtpfi  supplied  hy  this  epidemic  that 
all  varieties  of  ftver  do  not  proceed 
frm  one  cause,  hut  are  produced  by 
dijerent  specific  poisons  ?  2dly,  What 
wtre  the  ditting wishing  diversities  be- 
tfteen  the  epidemic  and  typhus  ? 

1.  Bateman,  Southwood  Smith, 
Marsh,  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
Brunonians,  contend  for  the  identity  of 
CEUse  of  all  denominations  of  fever, 
bat  without  supplying  sufficient  data 
to  give  irrefragable  testimony  to  their 
doctrine.  To  accede  to  the  position 
maintained  by  these  authors  would  be 
inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of  in- 
numerable authenticated  facts.  Pre- 
vious to  the  occurrence  of  the  epidemic 
which  has  formed  the  subject  of  those 
papers,  ther^  was  perhaps  more  room 
for  disputation  relative  to  tbe  question, 
it  must  be  allowed;  but  since  that 
febrile  attock  the  point  appears  con- 
elusive,  and  whatever  other  practi- 
cal  information  may  have  been  gained 
by  those  who  studied  the  phenomena 
of  that  fever,  it  seemed  undeniable 
that  continued  fevers  are  not  identical 
in  their  essence,  that  is  that  they  have 
their  origins  in  different  causes,  or  spe- 
cific poisons.  It  is  no  more  inconsis- 
tent to  think  that  there  are  various 
specific  poisons  giving  rise  to  diverse 
forms  of  continued  fever,  than  that  the 
poisons  producing  these,  and  those 
caosing  tne  exantnems,  should  be  dif- 
ferent,andit  hasonly  been  fromthe  want 
of  conclusive  evidence  to  establish  the 
doctrine  of  non-identity  that  the 
hitherto  most  generally  received  etio- 
logical reasonings  have  been  errone- 
ous. If  fevers  proceeded  from  one 
poison,  the  dissimilarity  of  types,  often 
constituting  important  pathological 
features,  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for,  on  the  notion  of  extraneous  in- 
fluences  j  there  would  be  more  same- 
ness in  their  phenomena,  nor  would 
the  often  oppositeness  of  characters 
be  ao  apparent.  When  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  cr  measles,  prevail  epidemi- 


cally, cases  of  typhus  are  then  more 
rare,  or  wholly  absent,  and  vice,  »ersAp 
one  or  other  of  these  distempers  may 
prevail,  decline,  and  be  succeeded  bj 
another,  but  they  seldom,  in  the  same 
locality,  rage  simultaneously ;  as  if  it 
were  a  law  amongst  infectious  diseases 
that  only  one  should  occupy  the  field 
at  a  time.  During  the  height  of  the 
epidemic  visitation  there  were  scarcely 
any  cases  of  typhus  in  the  wairds  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  hospitals, 
whilst  small -pox^  scarlet  fever«  &c. 
were  well  nigh  entirely  absent,  fullv 
maintaining  the  assertions  now  ad- 
vanced. As  the  seven  days'  fever  de- 
clined, typhus  increased.  In  Januaiy 
1844,  out  of  450  cases  of  fever  in  the 
Bdin burgh  hospitals,  there  were  only 
24,  or  1  in  1875  of  typhus,  but  about 
four  months  later,  when  the  seven 
days'  fever  was  on  the  decline,  the 
proportion   of   typhus  cases  was  far 

freater,  for,  as  seen  by  the  following 
'able,  out  of  159  cases  of  fever,  thea 
in  the  various  establishments,  65  of 
that  number  were  undisputed  typhus^ 
being  1  in  2'44  instead  of  1  in  18f  $ 
and  on  the  1st  of  June  the  total  of 
epidemic  cases  had  decreased  to  33, 
whilst  the  typhus  cases  were  59 :  thus 
the  latter  being  almost  double  the 
former. — (See  Table  next  page, ) 

Out  of  the  number  of  patients  given 
in  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  12  in- 
stances the  epidemic  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  typhus,  and  four  of  typhus 
succeeded  by  the  epidemic.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson became  fully  convinced  of  the 
non- identity  of  the  forms,  and  paid 
special  attention  to  the  investigation  of 
this  interesting  point.  Prom  February 
to  September  he  saw  but  39  cases  of 
typhus;  the  histories  of  29  of  which 
were  carefully  taken,  and  in  four  only 
out  of  the  whole  number  was  there 
any  doubt  as  to  the  infection  being 
derived  from  patients  having  the  seven 
days'  fever.  Upon  full  inquiry  rela- 
tive to  these  four  doubtful  cases,  it  was 
proved  that  previous  to  their  illness 
they  had  been  where  the  measly  typhus 
prevailed,  or  there  were  such  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  previous 
history  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
they  might  have  contracted  the  dis- 
ease. One  instance,  and  which  Dr. 
Henderson  quotes,  I  well  remember, 
and  was  in  the  person  of  a  night-nurse 
who  came  from  the  country,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  in  Ward  No.  1% 
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in  which  there  were  no  patients  ex- 
cept those  labouring  under  the  epi- 
demic. This  woman,  however,  took 
typhus,  a  circumstance  which  at  first 
seemed  to  militate  against  the  no* 
tions  of  essential  dissimilarity  which, 
amongst  certain  parties,  were  now  en- 


tertained. Upon  inquiry  it  was  db- 
covered  that  a  short  time  before  be- 
coming indisposed  she  had  washed  the 
linen  of  a  patient  belonging  to  andtber 
ward,  who  had  died  of  malignant 
typhas,  and  thus  the  apparent  ancmaly 
was    satisfactorily    explained    away. 


Table  No.  IX. 
Sniiff  table  thewt  the  exact  number  0/ epidemic  and  typhuM  eaeee  in  the  various  etla. 
blishmentt  on  the  Ibih  qf  April,  1844 ;  aleo  the  number  and  manner  in  which  the  iwQ 
fomu  qf  fever  eueeeeded  each  other, 

IN   THB   VXaiOUS   WARDS  OP  THE   KOlNBITaGB    ROTAL   INPIRMART. 


Epidemic  CaMt 

TyphoiCaaei 

•acoeeded 

succeeded 

Wirdt. 

Males. 

Femateft. 

Typhus. 

Epidemic. 

by  T)phii8. 

hf  Epidemic. 

No.    2 

Males 

_^ 

8 

7 

2 

. 

•,      3 

do. 



6 

9 

1 

1 

,.      5 

do. 

... 

1 

10 

-» 

^^ 

»      7 

— 

Females 

— 

10 

... 

... 

„      8 

Males 

^^ 

— 

6 

— 

.^ 

.,      9 

do. 

.. 

2 

... 

i-. 

.^ 

•.    12 

.. 

Females 

6 

7 

1 

.1-. 

.,     16 

— 

do. 

8 

5 

2 

'       1 

Fever'bouse  A. 
VTards. 


IN  THE  EXTRA  FBTSR   BOSPrTALS. 


No.     1 

Males 

^^ 

3 

.^ 

«. 

M        2 

do. 



8 

— 

» 

„      3 

... 

Females 

1 

.-^ 

a       "~ 

.,      4 

.» 

do. 

2 

1 

Ferer-hoose  D 

— 

do. 

20 

27 

5 

2 

65 

94 

12 

4 

Males 68 

Females    ......    91 

Total    159 

The  remaining  three  cases  were  also 
fully  accounted  for.  There  was  one 
family  the  members  of  which  had 
both  fevers,  and  as  this  illustration 
forms  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what 
it  is  now  endeavoured  to  prove,  the  par- 
ti colars  may  here  be  concisely  detailed. 
This  was  in  the  family  of  a  Joseph 
Dempster,  32  College  Wynd,  Edin- 
burgh. 

1.  Ann  Dempster,  (daughter)  cet. 
14,  began  in  epidemic  Dec.  13th,  and 
was  dismissed  2Gth,  1843 ;  April  20th, 
admitted  with  typhus,  and  dismissed 
May  15th,  1844. 

2.  Joseph  Dempster,  (father)  set.  52, 
began  in  December  27th,  1843,  with 
epidemic ;  dismissed  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  remained  out  six  days,  when  he 
relapsed,  when  he  was  re-admitted,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  other  three  weeks 
— 9  finally,  discharged.    April  28ih, 


was  again  admitted  with  exan thematic 
typhus,  and  dismissed  May  17th,  1844. 

3.  Jane  Dempster,  (wife)  began  in 
epidemic  January  2d,  discharged  on 
27th,  remained  out  three  days,  was  re- 
admitted with  typhus,  and  finally  dis- 
missed March  31st,  1844. 

4.  Elizabeth  Dempster,  (daughter) 
set.  23,  had  epidemic  m  January,  1844; 
remained  in  hospital  three  wecKs. 

5.  Jane  Dempster,  (daughter)  ®t.  7, 
admitted  with  epidemic  January  7th, 
dismissed  the  23d.  March  10th  again 
admitted,  having  now  typhus;  dis- 
charged April  8th,  1844. 

6.  Josepn  Dempster,  (son)  set.  18, 
admitted  with  epidemic  January  20th, 
1844,  and  remained  in  hospital  five 
weeks. 

7.  James  Dempster,  (son)  set.  8, 
admitted  in  epidemic  February  12th, 
discharged  March  10th;  re-admitted 
April  24th  with  typhus,  and  discharged 
May  14th,  1844. 

8.  Maxwell  Dempster,  (son)  iBt.  3, 
had  epidemic  in  February ;  April  16th, 
commenced  in  typhus,  from  which  he 
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became     convalescent     after     three 
weeks. 

Referring  to  the  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  each  of  the  individuals  had 
the  epidemic,  and  that  six  out  of  the 
ei  gh t  had  t^hus.    The  longest  period 


of  intervention  (in  the  instance  of  Ana 
Dempster)  was  seventeen  weeks;  in 
the  CHse  of  Jane  Dempster,  (the  mother) 
but  three  days.  In  order  to  have  more 
extensive  data  on  this  point,  the  an- 
nexed table  was  compiled. 


TABLE  No.   X. 
Which  thews  how  thefiven  nteeeeded  each  other  in  a  thori  tpace  of  time. 


Period  of  inter- 

, No. 

Name. 

Acre. 

Male. 

Female. 

Date  of  attack  of 
Epidemic. 

vention  between 
the  two  attacks. 

Date  of  attack  of 
Typhus. 

14 

Female 

Dec.  13,  1843 

WeekB. 

Dayi. 

AprU20,  1844 

1      A.D. 

18 

3 

♦2  1  J.  D. 

52 

Male 

Jan.  23, 1844 

13 

5 

,f     28,     „ 

3 

J.  D. 

48 

Female 

ff       2       ,, 

4 

Jan.  30,     „ 

4 

T.  D. 

7 

tt 

ff        •        ff 

9 

March  10,  „ 

5 

J.  D. 

8 

Male 

Feb.  12,     „ 

10 

2 

AprU24.     „ 

6 

M.  D. 

3 

It 

ff       4,     ,, 

10 

2 

ff      16,     ., 

7 

A.W. 

28 

Female 

March  6,  „ 

8 

5 

May    6.     „ 

8 

J.W. 

45 

Male 

Feb.    1.     „ 

9 

3 

April   7.     „ 

9 

E.M. 

22 

Female 

March  16.  „ 

9 

4 

May  22,     „ 

10 

M.H. 

25 

tt 

Nov.  4,   1843 

7 

5 

Dec.  28,  1843 

11 

J.  A. 

20 

ff 

..   10.       „ 

24 

1 

April  26,  1844 

12 

A.M. 

16 

19 

Dec.  20,    „ 

17 

2 

ff      *9f     ff 

tl3 

J.  F. 

44 

tt 

Feb.  1,  1844 

:i4 

E.  F. 

23 

tt 

April]  3,    „ 

5 

2 

May  20.     „ 

15 

J.F. 

32 

tt 

Feb.  20.     „ 

5 

2 

March  28,  „ 

||16 

E.M. 

32 

tt 

ff     10.     „ 

5 

1 

ff        16,  „ 

17 

CD. 

31 

ff 

ff       If     ff 

9 

3 

April  17,    „ 

18 

M.J. 

4 

f» 

Jan.  24,     „ 

15 

May    8.     „ 

19 

E.C. 

10 

ft 

ff     16,     .» 

10 

2 

March  28,  „ 

20 

J.  D. 

27 

ff 

Sept.  10,  1843 

34 

1 

May    6,     „ 

21 

T.  K. 

13 

ff 

Feb.     7.  1844 

12 

2 

tt       3,     „ 

22 

M.  R. 

17 

ff 

Aag.  11,  1843 

38 

1 

ff       4,     „ 

23 

H.  M. 

Male 

Nov.  17,    ,. 

20 

5 

April  10,     „ 

24 

H.W. 

20 

Female 

Feb.    6,  1844 

16 

May  28,     „ 

25 

H.  D. 

6 

ft 

Oct.  11,  1843 

32 

3 

ff     25,     „ 

26 

D.N. 

18 

Male 

March  3,  1844 

9 

3 

If         lOf       ff 

27 

M.  D. 

Female 

ff      17,     It 

11 

5 

June   7,     „ 

28 

M.  C. 

29 

ff 

Jan.  10,     „ 

19 

2 

ff      13,     t$ 

29 

G.  B. 

28 

ff 

Oct.    9,  1843 

32 

3 

May  23,     „ 

30 

J.  D. 

21 

ff 

April   1,  1844 

7 

3 

„     23.     „ 

1  31 

H.W. 

tf 

Dec.  25,  1843 

22 

6 

ff      23,     ,, 

i  32 

1 

M.  G. 

10 

ff 

Oct.    3,     „ 

34 

ff      28,     „ 

From  the  above  table  the  following 
particulars  are  dedncible,  viz.  :— 

1  case  where  typhus  manifested  it- 
self within 1  month. 

6  cases 2  months. 


10 

...    3 

4 

...    4 

3 

...    5 

2 

...    6 

1  case      .    .    • 

...    7 

4  cases     .    .    . 

...    9 

1  case      .    .    . 

...  10 

32 


One  half  before  3  months,  and  two- 
thirds  before  5  months. 

This  table,  which  ^ves  the  exact 
dates  respecting  the  time  of  attack, 
period  of  intervention,  &c.,  of  thirty- 
two  cases,  proves  that  such  was  not 
merely  a  casual  occurrence ;  and  if  it 
had  been  deemed  requisite,  a  far  greater 

«  This  patient  was  twice  admitted  into  the 
Hospital  with  distinct  attacks  of  the  epidemic 
previous  to  her  havinr  the  tvphos. 
t  Befi^an  in  typfaos  berore  leaving^  the  Wards.  JQ 
±  Began  in  typhus  before  leaving:  the  Wards,  j^ 
i  Uenaii  in  typhas  before  leaving:  the  Wards.  1 
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number,  in  illustration  of  this  fact, 
could  have  been  supplied.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  eight  or  ten  weeks  seemed 
to  be  the  time  that  patients  who  had 
passed  through  the  epidemic  were 
most  liable  to  manifest  typhus.  What- 
ever may  be  the  arguments  adopted  by 
Bateman,  Southwood  Smith,  and 
others,  who  contend  for  the  oneness  of 
cause  of  all  denominations  of  fever,  the 
&cts  now  advanced  may,  perhaps,  in 
•ome  measure,  invalidate,  because  the 
two  diseases  were  never  inextricably 
blended— because  they  were  found  in 
the  same  stair,  the  same  house,  and 
the  same  room — because  the  infection 
caught  from  patients  ill  of  one  de- 
Bcription  of  fever  was  never  proved  to 
produce  the  other,  whilst  like  produced 
like  in  multitudes  of  instances— be- 
cause typhus  fever  never  attacks  one 
individual  in  so  short  a  space  of  time — 
because  the  precedence  and  succession 
of  the  two  forms,  is,  reasoning  from 
what  is  acknowledged  relative  to  the 
distinctions  of  the  exanthems  and  con- 
tinued fever,  a  most  powerful,  and, 
indeed,  an  incontrovertible  argument, 
that  the  two  diseases  are  essentially 
dissimilar,  and  because,  as  observed 
when  the  cardinal  symptoms  are  of  an 
opposite  nature,  the  pathological  cha- 
racteristics markedly  distinct,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  causes  giving 
rise  to  such  effects  also  vary.  The 
following  is  a  case  in  point,  and  one  in 
which  typhus  preceded  instead  of 
succeeded. 

[To  be  contmued.] 


PLAN  OF  AN  INSTRUMENT, 

BY  THB  APPLICATION  OP  WHICH  IT  IS 
POSSIBLK  TO  SATB  THB  LIPB  OP  A 
CHILD  IN  CASES  WHBBB,  IN  THB  PBB- 
8BNT  STATB  OP  MBDICAL  SCIBNCB,  IT 
WOULD  BB  LOST,  OR,  AT  LEAST,  DAN- 
OBR0U8LT   COlffPBOMISBD. 

By  WiLLiAic  Joos,   M.  D. 
Of  Schaffhanaoi. 


The  application  of  the  instrument  in 
question  takes  place  during  the  act  of 
birth,  by  presentation  of  the  breach  or 
feet,  in  cases  in  which  delivery  is 
effected  by  version  and  brins^in^  down 
the  feet,  and  in  which  a  mtal  pres- 
sure on  the  umbilical  cord  is  to  be 
feared  in  cases  where  the  cord 
is  prolapsed  and  cannot  be  returned. 


The  purpose  of  its  application  is 
to  secure  the  cord  from  sucn  pressure, 
to  maintain  the  circulatioi^  in  it,  and 
thus  prevent  the  loss  of  the  chi^ 
This  purpose  is  attained  in  many  cases 
by  introducing  the  umbilical  cord  into 
one  or  two  elastic  tubes,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  external  pressure, 
and  oy  placing  this  tube,  or  tubes, 
between  tne  head  of  the  diild  and  the 
pelvis  of  the  mother. 

In  order  to  introduce  the  umbilical 
cord  into  the  tube,  the  following  ar- 
rangements are  made: — The  tube  is 
open  on  one  side  by  a  slit ;  this  linear 
opening  can  be  enlarged  in  such  a 
manner,  by  a  finger  or  otherwise, 
that  the  umbilical  cord  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der, by  means  of  the  other  fingers,  or 
any  other  manipulation.  The  instru- 
ment acts  in  sucn  a  manner,  that  after 
a  portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  has 
been  introduced,  the  enlarged  slit 
instantly  returns  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. 

The  following  example  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  mechanism  :— 
Imagine  a  quill  cut  transversely  at 
each  extremity  so  as  to  form  a  hollow 
tube,  and  sUt  lengthwise  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  If  into  this  slit 
the  blade  of  a  penknife,  or  any  other 
instrument  acting  as  a  wedge,  be 
introduced  and  drawn  downwards,  it 
is  evident  that  the  inherent  elasticity 
of  the  quill  will  close  the  slit  imme- 
diately   behind   its   enlargement    by 
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the  knife  or  wedge:  so  evident  is  it, 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  introduce 
a  fine  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the 
quill,  by  making  use  of  the  triangular 
space  behind  the  wedge.  An  analo- 
gous process  takes  place  in  the 
instrument  in  question :  instead  of 
the  quill  there  is  the  instrument 
itself;  instead  of  the  wedge  there  is 
the  finger ;  and  in  place  of  the  fine 
cord  we  have  the  umbilical  cord. 

It  will  be  necessary  during  the  intro- 
daction  of  the  cord  to  introduce  two 
fingers  into  the  opening,  and  at  such  a 
distance  from  eaq^  oth^  that  the 
cord  may  be  between  them,  and  thus 
shielded  from  any  injury  which  the 
approximating  edges  of  the  opening 
mieht  occasion. 

The  substance  of  the  instrument 
consists  partly  of  caoutchouc  or 
leather;  to  combine  flexibility  with 
the  greatest  possible  resistance  to 
external  pressure,  there  are  embedded 
in  the  body  of  the  tube  a  series  of 
ateel  rings,  three  lines  broad,  and 
applied  in  such  a  manner,  that  between 
every  two  rings  the  space  of  a  line 
remains.  The  rings  are  of  course  not 
entire,  their  periphery  forming  almost 
ll-12ths  of  a  circle,  the  remaining 
twelfth  corresponding  to  the  slit.  It 
need  scarcely  be  saia,  that  the  rings 
are  firmly  united  with  the  caoutchouc 
or  leather,  and  that  neither  the  surface 
€^  the  interior  of  the  tube  nor  the  slit 
will  present  any  irregularities;  these 
parts  being  lined  with  caoutchouc  or 
covered  with  any  other  convenient  sub- 
stance. 

The  caliber  bf  the  cylinder  is  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  cord:  if 
there  are  knots  in  the  cord  the  instru- 
ment could  not  be  applied ;  its  length 
may  vary,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  four  to  eight  inches.  An  opera- 
tor should  be  provided  with  several, 
of  different  diameters.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  instrument  in  its  situa- 
tion in  the  pelvis  after  its  introduc- 
tion, a  handle  made  of  whale-bone 
may  be  affixed  to  one  extremity, 
or  the  tube  itself  lengthened  in  the 
manner  of  a  pen,  the  half  of  which  has 
been  sliced  away. 

The  great  resistance  of  the  steel 
rings  will  not  permit  one  border  to  ride 
over  another;  this  inconvenience  is 
also  prevented,  by  having  the  surface 
of  one  border  convex,  and  that  of  the 
other  concave,  and  thus  fitting  into 


each  other :  or  else  the  rings  might  be 
strongly  magnetized,  by  which  the 
negative*  pole  of  one  border  would 
adhere  to  the  positive  of  the  other. 

Some  contusions  of  the  head  can 
scarcely  be  avoided,  especially  if  (as 
in  prolapsus)  the  operator  should  be 
obliged  to  introduce  two  tubes.  How- 
ever, in  difficult  extractions  by  the  for- 
ceps similar  accidents  are  unavoidable, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  more  desirable 
that  a  living  child  should  be  bom, 
although  it  may  have  suffered  a  con- 
tusion, as  otherwise  it  will,  in  great 
probability,  be  bom  dead. 


ASTATIC   CHOLERA. 

It  18  announoed  in  a  foreign  journal,  but  the 
statement  appears  to  na  to  require  confirma- 
tion, that  a  fatal  case  of  Asiatic  cholera 
occarred  at  the  General  Hospital  of  Vienna 
on  the  7th  inst.  We  have  no  ftirther  intelli- 
genoe  of  the  advanoe  of  this  disease  in  a 
North-westerly  direction. 

HABTXIAX   MEDICAL  SOCIKTT  OF  LONDON. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
Saturday,  the  16th  October,  1847,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of 
the  society  for  the  current  session  1847-48, 
being  the  seventeenth  session  of  the  society  :— 
Pre9idents.—C.  J.  Hare,  M.D. ;  J.  £. 
Erichsen,  Esq.  Treasurer. — ^W.  Stroud, 
M.D.  Honortny  Secretary. — ^W.  Camps, 
M.D.  Couneil.^W.  B.  Cbowne,  M.D. ; 
J.  G.  Forbes,  Esq. ;  J.  C.  Langmore,  Esq. 
.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Harvetan 
Medical  Society  are  held  on  the  first  and 
third  Saturdays  in  each  month,  from  October 
to  May,  inclusive,  at  8  o'clock  f.m. 

SOUTH   U>ND0N  MBDIOAL   SOCIBTT. 

Thk  above  society  (whose  proceedings 
during  the  last  two  sessions  have  been  re- 
ported in  this  journal)  held  its  third  Anni- 
versary Meeting  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the 
Southwark  Literary  Institution,  when  very 
satisfactory  reports  were  presented  by  the 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Votes  of  thanks 
having  been  given  to  the  retiring  offioen, 
and  their  successors  duly  elected,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  society  to  offer  to  its  members 
a  prize  of  twenty  guineas  for  the  most 
approved  essay  on  the  dysentery  of  this 
country. 

MBBTINOS    OF    MBDICAL    SOCIBTIBS,     &C., 
AFFOIMTBD  FOR  THB  BNSUINO  WBBK. 

Westminster  .        .  Sat.    23d,  8  p.x. 

Med.  Society  of  London  .  Mon.  25th,    '* 
Meeting    of   Poor-law  "^ 

Surgeons,    Hanover  >  Wed.  27th,  3  p.m. 

Square  Rooms  .        J 
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FRIDAY,  OCT.  22,  1847. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  scale  of 
payment  made  by  Gorernment  to 
those  members  of  the  profession,  who 
undertake  the  charge  of  Poor-law  dis- 
tricts, is  so  generally  admitted  as 
scarcely  to  render  it  necessary  to  adduce 
additional  proofs  in  support  of  the 
allegation.  In  this  journal,  we  have 
never  failed  to  advocate  tbe  claims  of 
men  whom  we  have  considered  to  be 
unjustly  treated ;  and  in  dealing  with 
whom,  a  mean  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  overstocked  state  of  the 
profession  to  enforce  medical  attend- 
ance upon  terms  which  are  in  no  in- 
stance a  source  of  profit,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  a  serious  loss  to 
those  who  undertake  the  oflSce.  There 
is  now  less  reason  than  ever  for  a  per- 
severance in  a  system  of  oppression  and 
injustice,  when  the  Government,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  the  county-rates,  has  taken 
upon  itself  in  part  the  payment  for 
medical  attendance  on  the  poor.  When 
this  proposition  was  first  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  re- 
garded as  opening  a  prospect  of  at 
least  a  fair  and  reasonable  remunera- 
tion for  important  public  services. 
But  the  announcement  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  numerous  devices  con- 
trived to  reconcile  sections  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  pressure  of  an  income- 
tax  J  and  the  result  is  simply  this,— 
the  Poor-law  medical  oflScers  receive 
no  additional  remuneration :  they  still 
give  their  professional  services  gra- 
tuitously to  the  poor,  and  their  hard- 
earned  incomes  are  heavily  taxed  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  community  ! 
We  have  lately,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  directed  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  injustice    with  which 


Irish  medical  practitioners  are  treated, 
partly  with  the  sanction  of  men  who 
stand  high  in  our  profession,  and  who 
are  reported  to  have  advised  Govern- 
ment on  the    scale  of   payment   for 
attendance  on  fever-cases  among  the 
poor.     Five  shillings  a-day  for  each 
medical  officer  while  living;   and  if 
cut  off  in    the    performance    of  his 
duties,  his  widow  and  children  must 
either  starve  or  enter  the  Union  work- 
house!    The  great  mortality  among 
medical  officers  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  danger  which  necessarily  attends 
the  performance  of  these  duties  $  and 
the   extent   to  which  the  fever  baa 
prevailed,  and  is  still   prevailing  in 
the  sister-country,  renders  it  certain 
that  the  labour  thrown  upon  those  who 
escape  the  infection  must  be  of  the 
most  arduous  kind.     Dr.  Curran  and 
others  have  offered  the  noble  example 
of  sacrificing  their  lives  out  of  pure 
charity,  while  they  have  rejected  the 
pittance    awarded    by     Government. 
They,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  make  a 
more  liberal  provision  for  the  services 
of  medical  men,  have  not  even  been 
moved  by  these  heroic  examples,  which 
appear  to  us  to  furnish  the  strongest 
moral  condemnation  of  the  principles 
by  which  they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  influenced. 

Some  time  since,  we  published  a 
memorandum  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr. 
F.  S.  Garlick,  medical  officer  of  the 
township  of  Halifax,  shewing  the 
amount  of  medical  attendance  on  the 
poor  for  a  certain  period,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  present  scale  of  payment. 
We  have  now  before  us  another  docu- 
ment, setting  forth  concisely  a  few 
plain  facts  regarding  the  duties  which 
the  medical  officer  of  a  Poor-law  dis- 
trict has  to  perform.  It  consists  in  a 
summary  of  visits  and  of  medicines 
supplied  to  Poor-law  patients  in  thir- 
teen weeks,  t.  e,  in  the  quarter  com- 
mencing June  25th  and  ending  Sept. 
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25th.  In  the  two  last  weeks  he  was 
himself  labouring  under  an  attack  of 
fever.  It  appears  that  during  this 
period  there  were  of 

Visits  ....  685 
Mixtures  .  •  •  985 
RJls  ....  2255 
Powders  .  .  .879 
Lotions  ...  37 
Liniments  ...  12 
Ointments  ...  49 
Plasters  ...  53 
Fresh  orders  from  Be- 
lie ving-officer    .        .186 

We  quote  the  following  remarks 
from  the  Report  :— 

"  Let  us  now  look  at  the  remunera- 
tion. For  making  the  number  of  visits, 
and  supplying  the  amount  of  medicines 
here  enumerated,  the  award  is  £20,  or, 
4b.  4id.  per  day.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Poor-law 
practice  embraces  the  most  unhealthy 
localities,  such  as  courts,  lanes,  alleys, 
cellars,  garrets,  and  crowded  lodging- 
houses, — places  which  baffle  all  de- 
scription, but  which  may  truly  be  pro- 
nounced sinks  of  misery,  filth,  and 
destitution.  To  attempt  to  eradicate, 
or  even  treat,  disease  in  these  places, 
is  like  struggling  to  drive  back  the 
waves  of  the  sea. 

•*  This  Report  must  not  be  considered 
as  applying  to  me  alone,  but  also  to 
thousands  of  well-educated  medical 
practitioners  who  are  absolutely  toilinp^ 
for  nothing,  and  hourly  exposing  their 
lives  to  imminent  peril.  Many,  in 
consequence,  as  the  last  few  months 
have  proved,  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
their  conscientious  discharge  of  duty, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  the  mortality 
amongst  medical  officers  has  not  been 
considerably  higher.  Surely  this  is  a 
class  which  demands  better  considera- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

"It  is  not  necessary,  neither  is  it 
my  intention,  to  continue  these  Reports, 
becKUse  they  require  more  time  and 
labour  than  a  medical  otiicer  can  well 
afford. 

"In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  call  upon 
every  medical  practitioner,  in  what 
sphere  soever  he  may  be  placed,  to  aid, 
•  by  every  means  in  his  power,  in  ob- 
taining that  proper  and  reasonable 
remuneration  which  is  justly  due  for 
important  public  services  of  this  na- 
ture. 


"  This  table  is  correct  in  every  par- 
ticular.* 

"  (Signed)  Frederick  S.  Garlick. 
''Medical  Officer  for  the  Township 
of  Halifax." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  document 
that  the  plan  adopted  in  England,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  five-shillings- 
a-day  principle, — a  sum  which  cannot 
possibly  pay  the  expenses  to  which  a 
conscientioua  man  must  necessarily 
be  put  I 

The  wonder  is,  and  the  question  is 
uniformly  asked  by  those  not  of  the 
profession  — '*  Why  do  medical  men 
take  the  office  upon  such  degrading 
terms  P"  It  certainly  cannot  be  for  the 
sake  of  remuneration  {  but  no  man  is 
justified  in  undertaking  duties  which 
most  entail  upon  him  not  only  great  re- 
sponsibility and  bodily  labour,  but 
actual  pecuniaxy  loss.  Such  is  the 
view  taken  by  men  of  the  world: 
they  are  disposed  to  regard  any 
complaint  respecting  inadequate  re- 
muneration as  unfounded,  when  it  is 
optional  with  a  medical  man  to  accept 
office  or  not.  In  addition  to  this, 
many  whose  hearts  are  influenced  by 
the  hard  rules  of  political  economy, 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  simple 
question  of  demand  and  supply.  With 
apparent  plausibility  they  say :— How 
can  the  remuneration  be  regarded  as 
unreasonably  insufficient,  when,  on 
every  vacancy,  there  are  a  hundred 
candidates  ready  to  accept  office  upon 
the  terms?  We  apprehend  that  this 
must  be  the  view  adopted  by  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners  and  the  Govem- 


*  Mr.  H.  B.  Daries,  of  LUnerchymedd,  lately 
forwanied  to  the  Lancet  the  followinfc  statement 
of  the  results  of  medical  attendance  on  the  poor 
in  his  district  for  a  period  of  six  months  :— 

Statement—Fwrn  Nov.  8th,  1846,  to  May  8th, 
1847:— Number  of  visits,  635;  number  of  mix- 
tures, 615;  number  of  powders,  253;  number  of 
pills,  548;  number  of  miles  travelled  to  the 
country,  056.— Population  of  the  district,  6787. 

Obtervatiotu.—Hejnwnentumt  £60 per  annum. 
I  have  included  all  the  visits  1  have  given  during 
the  six  months,  both  in  the  village  and  to  the 
country.  I  did  not  enter  down  the  lotions,  lini- 
ments, ointments,  and  plasters,  as  I  had  not 
many  cases  requiring  them,  although  some  were 
sent  out. 
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neDt,  or  we  should  have  long  since 
had  an  alteration  in  the  scale  of  pay- 
ment ;   and  it  18  a  view  which  is  on- 
fortunately   likely   to   influence    the 
jndgmeiit  of  the  pnblic^it  ia  exactly 
that  trade-like  consideration   of  the 
matter  which  will  suit  both  the  pockets 
and  the  minds  of  parochial  vestries, 
and  will  effectually  prevent  them  from 
taking  the  initiative  in  adding  to  the 
salaries  of  their  medical  officers !    But 
it  scarcely  requires  an  argument  to 
show  that  there  is  great  injustice  in 
thus  dealing  with  the  medical  oflicers. 
Professional  services  cannot  be  treated 
as  goods  or  chattels,  nor  should  the 
neward  of  them  be  meted  out  on  the 
principles  of  political  eoonomy .    There 
is  a  strong  tmoral  pregturt  which  has  a 
powerful   infloenee    on    professional 
men :  they  see  a  fellow-creature  labour- 
ing under  illness,  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  relieve  him.    Even  supposing 
ihii  most  unusual  occurrence,  that  a 
medical  man  so  placed  should  refuse 
to  fiumish  assistance  out  of  mere  charity 
or  good-will,  he  will  often  find  himself 
compelled,   in    deference    to    public 
0pinion»  to  render  services  for  which 
he  will  not  be  paid,  and  in  the  per- 
Ibrmance  of  which  he  saerifiees  time 
that  might  be  otherwise  employed  to 
his  own  profit.    It  is  a  credit  to  the 
profession  that  these  mercenary  riews 
are  not  allowed  to  influence  their  con- 
duct :  but  still  medical  men  must  have 
the  means  of  living,  and  we  know  of 
no  way  in  .which  there  would  be  a 
better  opportunity  of  requiting  them 
than  by  making  them  a  liberal  remu- 
neration for  their  public  services. 

The  great  weapon,  however,  which 
the  Poor- Law  authorities  can  wield 
against  these  hard-working  members 
of  the  profession  consists,  not  so  much 
in  this  moral  pressure,  which  is  based 
on  a  proper  respect  for  public  opinion^ 
as  in  the  state  of  their  own  body. 
There  are  hundreds  in  the  profesrion 
who,  regardless  of  the  small  salary. 


look  out  for  these  most  uadestmble 
offices,  in  order  that  they  may  becMSfi 
to  them  the  means  of  introduotion  into 
private  practice.     It  is  one  way  of 
becoming  widely  known  in  a  district. 
The  Poor-Law  authorities  look  upon 
this  supposed  benefit  as  part  of  the 
emoluments.    On  the  other  hand»  the 
medical  men  who  practise  in  the  dis- 
tricts, have  eagerly  taken  them,  not  on 
account  of  the  salary,  but  to  avoid 
the   positive   certainty   of  an  inter- 
loper being  introduced  to  the  possible 
detriment  of  their  practices.     With 
these   two   principles   at   work,   the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  succeeded  for 
many  years  in  providing  the  public 
with  medical  services  at  a  remarkably 
cheap  rate.    In  fiict,   every   appoint- 
ment became  an  "enormous  sacrificed 
to  the  holder.    Whether  the  Goverop 
ment  intends  to  pursue  this  principle, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  en* 
couragement  of  a  ruinous  competition, 
remains  to  be  seen.     An  attempt  ia 
about  to  be  made  by  the  meeting  of  a 
large  body  of  Union  Medical  Officers 
in  this  metropolis,  to  excite  something 
like  a  liberal  feeling  in  those  who  are' 
henceforth  to  have  the  control  of  these 
matters ;  and  we  trust  this  reasonable 
appeal  may  have  that  influence  with 
them  which  it  merits. 


We  have  before  us  the  bulky  Parlia^ 
mentary  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  registration 
of  legally  qualified  practitioners.  It 
is  called  a  Report,  but  in  fact  it  con- 
sists of  the  minutes  of  evidence  ob- 
tained by  the  examination  of  nine 
witnesses — ^Dr.  Pans,  Dr.  George  Bur- 
rows, Dr.  F.  Hawkins,  Dr.  £.  J.  Sey- 
mour, Dr.  H.  Holland,  Mr.  Lawrence^ 
Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Brodie.  The 
questions  amount  to  2739|  and  these 
and  the  answers  cover  about  22S 
folio  pages !  They  who  make  medics! 
politics   part    of    their    professional 
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existence,  will  no  doubt  devour  with 
«ageme88  the  whole  of  this  mass  of 
evidence,  and  po^aps  think  that  a 
little   more  space  might  have  been 
easily  devoted   to  the  subject     For 
oar  own  part,  we  should  have  been 
contented  with  something  lew;    and 
it  is  with  no  small  regret  we  find  that 
this   Report    does   not   contain   the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  upon   the 
•evidence.  The  members  were  probably 
frightened  at  the  formidable  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  and  thus  they  agreed 
to  come  to  the  very  pithy,  and  for 
themselves     comfortable,    conclusion 
that    they  would   merely  report  the 
^  Evidence."     They  generously  leave 
each    individual   to     wade    through 
the  questions  and    answers,  and    to 
form   a  conjecture,   as    to    whether 
there  will  be  any  beneficial  result  from 
this  lengthened  intjuiry.    To  reprint 
this  evidi;nce  verbatim  woold  occupy 
onr  pages  to  no  useful  purpose.    We 
«hall  take  care,   however,  that  such 
portions  shall  be  oeeasionally  selected 
for  insertion  and  comment,  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  in  reference  to  medical 
legislation*. 


l&cbicM. 


A    System 
Cr'elius, 


of  Surgery.  By  J.  M. 
Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, and  accompanied  with  addi- 
tional Notes  and  Observations,  by 
John  F.  South,  Professor  of  Surgery 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  and  Surgeon  to  StTnomas's 
Hospital.  Parts  XIII.  XIV.  XV. 
and  XVI.  Renshaw  :  London. 
1846  and  184Z. 

ALTHOtroH  we  have  already  devoted  an 
article  to  the  four  concluding  parts 

*  Siace  tte  abofe  nmatka  wen  written  we 
^T«  acea  in  the  Tfmet  ncwnapmr  ft  reprint  of 
Mr.  Garlick'B  statement,  witn  some  veiy  appo- 
aHe  remarkt  on  tbe  IntnflldeacT  of  tbe  lelanee 
<rf  ttemcdkaloffiocFtorPoor-lawdictrkta, either 
to  Mpay  tWoMelvee  for  tbeir  time  end  ekOl.  or 
to  ensure  proper  attendance  on  tbe  poor.  We 
insert  at  page  TSl  an  extract  from  tae  leading 
article  of  tlM  Itefls  in  reinenee  to  tbe  subject. 


of  the  elaborate  work  of  Professors 
Chelius  and  South,  we  felt  unwilling 
to  conclude  our  notice  without  present- 
ing our  readers  with  a  few  more  ex- 
tracts from  the  valuable  notes  with 
which   these   fasciculi   are    enriched. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  a 
very  brief  outline  or  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  remaininjg  pajges  of  the 
work.    We  took  occasion,  in  our  last 
article,  toanimadvertsome what  strongly 
upon  the  omission    of   all  directiona 
relative  to  the  necessity  of  carefully 
examining  the  condition  of  the  kidneya 
and  of  their  secretion,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  presence  of  albumen, 
in  all  cases  of  stone,  previously  to  de- 
ciding upon  the  performance  either  of 
lithotomv  or  lithotrity.    The  remarks 
of  Chelius  on  the  treatment  which 
should  be  employed  to  prepare   the 
patient  for  the  operation  are  otherwise 
good,  and  Mr.  South's  detail  of  the 
system  of  after-treatment  of  these  cases 
which  has  long  been  pursued  at  one  of 
our  largest  hospitals,  claims  a  place  ia 
our  columns,  notwithstanding  iislength*. 
Mr.  South  observes  : — 

"I  shall  now  relate  the  practioe  whie& 
oertaioly  for  the  last  forty-six  yearn,  and  I 
bate  little  doobt  for  a  mnoh  longer  period, 
has  been  adopted  at  St.  Thomas's  HoepitaL 
When  a  patient  is  ascertained  to  have  the 
stone,  he  is  placed  in  a  small  ward  eontain* 
ing  only  half  a  doaoi  bads,  and  whaeh, 
diu^  the  first  part  of  the  after-treatment, 
is  kept  private  and  extremely  quiet.  Here 
he  remains  under  the  watchfol  eye  of  tha 
sbter,  an  experienced  woman,  to  whom  att 
stoae  oases  are  assigiied,  and  who  ia  capable 
of  giving  the  snrgeon  a  foil  and  sufficient 
aoconnt  of  the  patient's  symptoms  and  suf- 
ferings during  his  abaenoe,  and  to  note  any 
little  peculiarity  aboat  him  which  a  nvrse  ua« 
aoeostomed  to  soeh  cases  would  overlook. 
Great  care  is  taken  in  first  instructing  these 
women,  who  nsually  remain  in  this  waad; 
faideed,  in  thirty.stx  years,  the  sister  has 
been  replaced  only  thrice  since  the  death  of 
the  sister  who  had  the  ward  when  I  first  en- 
tered the  profession,  and  who  spent  twenty 
years  there— a  saMMent  proof  ef  the  cxpe« 
rienoe  whieh  aoch  persona  most  acqoire. 

The  patient  usoally  remains  for  ten  daya 
or  a  fortnight,  to  aoeostom  him  to  the  place 
and  to  his  attendants ;  and  it  is  rarely  reqni- 
sita  to  pay  mon  than  ordinary  attcntjon  t» 
bis  diet  and  habits,  if  he  be  in  good  health,, 
excepting  his  immediate  complaint.  If  fila 
snierings  be  severe,  an  oeoa^onal  hip  bath 
ia  used,  whieh  has  a  very  soothing  effect , 
and  is  often  extremely  serviceable,  if  the  pra>^ 
paratory  sonndings  increase,  as  they  w9l 
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oocuionally,  his  fofferingi.  I  have  rarely 
known  it  necessary  to  employ  blood-letting 
or  other  depleting  means,  though  such  ne- 
cessity may  possibly  occur,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  they  are  unneedfui  and  improper.  An 
occasional  clearing  of  the  bowels  is  however 
requisite ;  and  if  the  patient  have  been  ac- 
customed to  take  gin  and  woter  for  pro- 
moting the  action  of  the  kidneys — ^a  practice, 
with  regard  to  young  stone-patients  espe- 
cially, very  prevalent—- it  will  be  well  not  to 
deprive  him  of  it  at  onoe,  or  he  will  become 
fidgetty  and  uncomfortable,  but  to  diminiah 
it  slowly,  or  even  to  continue  its  use. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  ttone- 
patient  should  not  be  operated  on  except  hia 
health  be  otherwise  good.  His  sufferings 
from  the  disease  itself  will  call  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation.  The  state  of  the 
atmosphere  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
considered.  Temperate  weather  is  the  most 
favourable ;  for  if  it  be  very  hot,  the  patient, 
in  the  weak  state  he  usually  is  after  the  ope. 
ration,  suffers  much  from  its  depressing 
effects  ;  and,  if  it  be  very  cold,  he  is  liable 
to  chill  in  the  necessarily  frequent  uncovering 
to  which  he  must  be  subjected  to  keep  him 
dry  during  the  after-treatment. 

On  the  day  previous  to  the  operation,  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  to  clear 
the  bowels,  and  the  diet  restricted  to  rice- 
pudding  and  milk,  with  plenty  of  barley- 
water  or  gruel,  but  the  former  of  the  two  is 
most  preferred.  If  the  motions  be  bard  and 
lumpy,  castor  oil  ia  added  to  an  injection  of 
gruel,  which  most  be  thrown  up  on  the 
morning  of  the  operation,  but  if  not,  a  sim- 
ple injection  of  gruel  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  completely  relieving  the  lower 
bowel. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient is  put  to  bed,  with  bis  legs  stmight 
and  close  together,  by  which  the  surfaces  of 
the  wound  are  brought  genjtly  together,  and 
any  slight  disposition  to  bleeding  checked. 
A  napkin  is  passed  round  the  pelvis,  and 
brought  up  between  the  legs  in  the  same 
way  as  healthy  infants  are  commonly  clouted. 
As  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  patient 
should  be  kept  dry,  the  napkin  is  changed 
every  time  any  urine  passes  by  the  wound, 
and  attention  is  paid  to  this  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  treatment.  On  the 
evening  of  the  operation  day,  or  the  follow- 
ing morning,  if  there  be  no  bleeding,  a  piece 
of  lint,  folded  on  the  end  of  the  finger,  is 
introduced  into  the  wound,  and  pressed  up 
the  depth  of  the  perinseum ;  this  is  also  re- 
placed every  time  the  patient  wets,  and  ia 
continued  until  the  wound  heals  ;  its  object 
is  to  ensure  the  healing  of  the  wound  from 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  production  of  any  fistulous  passage, 
which,  under  this  treatment,  is  of  very  rare 
A  handful  or  two  of  camomile 


flowers,  tiirown  into  a  basin,  are  sprinkled 
with  spirits  of  wine,  well  mixed  so  as  to  be 
equally  moistened,  and  then  put  into  a  thin 
flannel  bag,  and,  having  been  well  heated  on 
a  warming-pan,  are  applied  over  the  belly  as 
hot  as  the  patient  can  bear,  on  the  evening 
of  the  operation>day,  if  there  be  no  bleed- 
ing,  and  this  is  continoed  for  a  week  or  tea 
days.      If,  as  sometimes  happens,   on  the 
second  day,  the  wound  be  swollen,  and  the 
urine  do  not  flow  through  it,  no  lint  is  in- 
troduced, but  a  bread  and  wtfter  poultice  ap* 
plied,  and,   as  the  swelling  subsides,  the 
water  escapes  by  the  wound.     Such  is  the 
usual  mode  of  proceeding,  and  neither  is  the 
bed  guarded  with  oiled  silk,  nor  cold  sponge, 
nor  any  other  cold  applied,   even  though 
there  were  bleeding.     Rarely,  eicept  under 
particular  circumstances,  is  any  opiate  given 
throughout  the  cure.    The  diet  for  the  first 
two  or  three  daya  should  consist  merely  of 
rice  or  sago  pudding,  biscuit,  toast  and  tea, 
or  arrow-root  and  milk,  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  barley-water.    As  the  bowels  have 
been  freely  relieved,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  medicine    before   the  third  day,  and 
then  only  a  little  castor  oil  to  act  gently. 
But,  if  there  be  pain  in  the  belly,  or  sick- 
ness, then  the  oil  must  be  given  earlier,  and 
ususlly  it  subsides  when   the   bowels    are 
moved.     The  urine  at  first  passes  frequently 
by  the  wound,  but  usually  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day  also  comes  by  the  urethra  ; 
and,  as  more  continues  to  pass  by  the  latter, 
so  does  less  escape  by  the  former :    and,  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  wound  of  the 
prostate  being  healed,  the  water  passes  only 
by  the  natural  passage;    and,   when  this 
happens,  the  wound  is  dressed  with  wax  and 
oil  upon  the  lint  introduoed  as  before.     In 
one  instance  I  have  known  the  water  oeeae 
to  pass  from  the  wound  sfter  twenty  honrs» 
but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.    Gcnerallyt 
when  the  water  does  not  at  first  flow  from, 
the  wound,  the  patient  becomes  irritable 
and  uneasy,  and  it  is  well  to  introduce  the 
finger,   so  as  to  break  up   any  little  clot 
which  may  stop  up  the  wound,  after  which 
it  usually  escapes  freely.     Occasionally,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  resume  the  gin  and 
water,  if  the  patient  flsg,  which,  however, 
the  surgeon  himself  will  attend  to  in  review- 
ing the  state  of  the  health.     The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed  some  days  after  the 
water  haa  ceased  to  flow  by  the  wound,  or, 
in  other  words,  till  it  is  nearly  healed  to  the 
surface.     If  a  small  sinus  should  continue 
open,  it  is  well  to  twist  up  a  little  piece  of 
lint,  corresponding  to  its  sixe,  which  should 
be    dipped    in  a    solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  gently  screwed  up  to  its  bottom ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  a  simple  dressing  of  wax 
and  oil  is  all  that  is  needed.    Commonly, 
in  from  three  weeks  to  a  month,  the  cure  is 
perfected ;   the  diet  having  been  gradually 
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improved,  and  porter  or  wine  added  accord- 
ing  to  circomatancea"  (pp.  608.9). 

The  section  devoted  to  the  pathology 
and  surgical  treatment  of  the  several 
forms  of  malignant  disease,  as  afiect- 
ing  various  structures  and  organs,  con- 
tains  much  useful  original  and  selected 
matter.  Few  surgeons  are  now  un- 
aware of  the  almost  utter  uselessness 
of  an  operation  in  removing  true  scir- 
rhous disease.  Among  other  similar 
statements,  Mr.  South  mentions,  that, 
having  a  vague  recollection  of  hearing 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  mention  the  very 
small  number  of  cases  in  which  cancer 
of  the  breast  did  not  recur  after  the 
numerous  operations  he  had  performed 
for  its  extirpation,  he  (Mr.  S.)  took  the 
opportunitv  of  inquiring  of  Mr.  B. 
Cooper,  whether  he  could  afford  any 
positive  information  of  his  uncle's  ex- 
perience on  this  point.  The  reply  was 
— *<  I  cannot  find  anything  relating  to 
the  query  you  put  to  me  respecting  the 
statistics  of  Sir  Astley 's  success,  but 
have  a  recollection  of  something  like 
your  own  impression,  that  he  acknow- 
ledged not  more  than  nine  or  ten  out 
of  the  hundred  extirpations  he  had 
performed  did  not  return,  and  generally 
within  three  years  at  farthest."  Mr. 
Cooper  also  informed  the  author  that 
"  he  had  removed  the  undoubted  ma- 
lignant breast  of  Mrs.  ,  and  it 
was  eleven  years  and  a  half  before  it  re- 
turned in  the  cicatrix,  and  then  killed 
her."  Inthesummerofl836,Mr.South 
removed  a  scirrhous  tumor  in  the  breast 
from  a  woman  of  sixty-one  years  of 
age,  its  size  that  of  a  small  bean,  which 
had  been  discovered  only  two  months. 
In  this  case  there  has  been  no  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  the  woman  has  been, 
and  still  is,  in  good  health.  The  most 
remarkable  case  of  which  the  author 
is  aware,  is  one  operated  on  by  Mr. 
Callaway,  and  this  woman  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  disease  till  twenty-two 
years  after  the  operation.  These  in- 
stances are,  however,  extremely  few  in 
proportion  to  the  multitude  of  instances 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  fatal 
malady  is  scarcely  at  all  checked  by 
the  terrific  expedient  of  an  operation. 
The  author  roost  justly  argues,  that 
"  surgeons  should  be  cautious  in  urging 
a  patient  to  submit  to  an  operation  for 
a  scirrhous  tumor,  and  still  less  when 
it  has  become  a  cancerous  sore,  and 
the  neighbouring  glands  in  either  case 


have  become  aflfected.  He  cannot  pro- 
mise a  cure  by  the  operation,  nor  can 
he  even  say  that  the  patient's  condi- 
tion will  not  be  made  worse."  Mr. 
South  adds,  that  he  has  often  heard  it 
stated,  that,  though  the  operation  will 
not  cure,  it  will  put  off  the  evil  day, 
and  retard  the  ulcerative  process ;  but 
this  he  does  not  believe,  for  he  has 
known  many  instances  to  the  contrary. 
•*  The  only  thing  tbat  an  operation  can 
do  ia,  temporary  palliation,  if  the  patient  be 
anbject  to  aevere  shooting,  stabbing  pain, 
which  is  not,  indeed,  very  commonly  the 
caae,  nnleaa  the  disease  be  worried  by  local 
attempta  to  care.  The  practitioner  ought, 
when  consulted  under  theae  circnmstancea, 
to  break  to  the  patient  caationsly  the  natare 
of  her  complaint:  should  inform  her  that 
all  which  can  be  done  by  operation  is  at 
best  merely  palliative,  and  ahould  leave  her 
to  decide  whether  she  will  yield  herself  to 
the  operation,  knowing  the  riak  and  the 
slender  hope  connected  witli  it,  rather  than 
urge  her  to  an  operation  which  is,  without 
doubt,  as  regarda  scirrhous  swellings,  the 
most  unsatisfactory  in  the  whole  course  of 
surgical  practice." 

The  following  is  a  useful  and  im- 
pressive caution:-— 

'*  If  the  adrrhoQS  tumor  involve  the  whole 
breaat,  and  be  very  large  with  full  swelling 
veins,  the  operator  must  carefully  look  to 
the  bleeding,  and,  I  think,  tie  at  onoe  either 
arteries  or  veins,  which  may  pour  freely,  as 
in  a  very  few  minutea  very  aeriousi  and  even 
fatal,  consequences  may  ensue.  Of  such  a 
case  I  have  a  very  painful  recollection.  I 
operated  many  yean  ainoe  upon  an  elderly 
woman  who  had  an  enormously  large  scir- 
rhous breaat,  and  the  veina  of  the  akin 
covering  it  were  viuch  swollen.  Before  the 
operation,  I  feared  there  would  be  severe 
bleeding,  and  propoaed  taking  up  the  veaaels 
aa  they  were  cut  through  during  the  course 
of  the  operation;  bat  this  was  overruled, 
and  preaaure  with  the  fingen  waa  determined 
on,  leaving  the  vessels  to  be  tied  after  the 
operation.  The  bleeding  waa  terrific,  and  "' 
[the  blood]  'Spoored  from  so  many  vema 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  grssp  and  dose 
them.  The  operation  waa  not  tedious,  but 
I  had  hardly  removed  the  awelling  before 
the  woman  had  died : — a  lesson  not  to  be 
forgotten."  (p.  798). 

A  great  variety  of  subjects  are  treated 
of  in  the  two  concluding  numbers  of 
this  w^ork  :  the  principal  of  these  are, 
tumors  of  the  testicle;  cancer  of  the 
womb;  operations  for  the  restoration 
of  organic  parts;  elementary  proceed- 
ings of  surgical  operations  (a  chapter 
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which  ought  to  have  been  placed  mt 
the  coaimencement  of  the  work,  not  in 
the  obscure  position  which  it  now 
occupies);  blood-letting;  vaccination; 
infusion  and  transfusion  ;  cauteriza- 
tion; division  of  nerves  in  neuralgia; 
and,  lastly,  aoiputation,  in  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms.  The  ttiie  of  ether  vapour 
is  considered  in  a  brief  postscript  on 
"  Painless  Operations."  The  author  is 
evidently  not  disposed  to  become  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  this  ques- 
tionable measure.    He  observes— 

'*  I  fed  aflsured,  that,  nnleM  oiore  oan- 
tumsly  employed  thsn  hitherto,  it  will  not 
be  ioDg  befora  mtny  disastrous  conseqaenoes 
will  result.  A  medical  friend,  of  high 
standing,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversa- 
tion, insisted  on  the  propriety  of  sabjectiiig 
the  patient  to  some  preliminary  trials  of  the 
effect  of  the  inhalation  befora  employing  it 
at  the  time  of  operating.  With  this  opinion 
I  foUy  concar,  and  I  ahould  certainly  adopt 
it  if  I  made  cp  my  mind  to  try  inhalation  at 
all.''  [This  has  now  been  proved  to  be  by 
BO  means  a  certain  precautionary  measure.] 
"But  npon  that  point  I  am  not  decided,  for  I 
have  considenble  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
putting  a  patient  into  so  unnatural  a  condition 
as  results  fifom  inhaling  ether,  which  seems 
scarcely  diflNBrent  irom  aevere  intoucation*—- 
a  state  in  which  no  swgeon  would  be  de- 
sirous of  havfaig  a  patient  who  was  about  to 
be  submitted  to  a  serioas  operation. 

'*  It  was  suggested,  with  much  appearance 
of  probability,  that  a  far  more  important 
benefit  than  even  the  prevention  of  pain 
would  arise  from  the  use  of  ether— that  it 
must  lessen  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
generally,  and  that  the  after-treatment  would 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  absence  of  con- 
stitutional irritation.  But  experience  has 
not  confirmed  these  hopes.  A  patient  who 
recently  underwent  an  important  operation, 
which  was  performed  with  rapidity  and  skill, 
while  he  was  quite  unconscious,  gradualiy 
sank,  and  died  in  three  weeks,  although 
tittle  blood  bad  been  lost,  and  there  was  no 
organic  disease  found  affcer  death  to  account 
for  the  unfavourable  termination  of  the  case : 
there  were  two  fresh  effusions  of  blood  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  membrane.  Another 
case,  still  more  recent,  terminated  fistally 
within  three  days  :  the  patient  never  rallied 
from  the  sedative  effiects  of  the  ether,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  spasms  in  the  stump 
of   the    amputated    limb    were    unusually 


"  In  conclusion  I  may  observe  that  there 
are  no  operations  in  which  the  use  of  ether 
seems  to  be  so  decidedly  eonira-indieated 
as  in  those  for  the  cure  of  cataract ;  for, 
when  skilfully  performed,  they  caose  hardly 
any  paio,  so  that  stupifying  the  patient  is  at 


least  superiuous.  But  voluntarily  to  indooo 
congestion  in  an  organ  where  inflammatiooy 
once  set  up,  is  so  difficult  to  control,  and 
where,  if  unchecked,  it  prodaces  such  de- 
plorsble  effects,  appears  to  be  the  height  of 
imprudence.  Yet  all  this  risk  has  been 
run,  and  the  non-professional  public  have 
been  astonished  to  bear  how  quickly  a 
cataract  may  be  got  out.  The  filial  results 
of  the  opentions  have  not  been  so  eageriy 
prochdmed."  (p.  1009). 

The  work  is  closed  with  a  most  ela- 
borate analyticHl  index,  which  occu- 
pies no  less  than  a  hundred  and  se» 
venty-seven  closely-printed  pages  :  this 
forms  in  itself  a  most  valuable  work  of 
reference,  and  deserves  to  be  very 
highly  appreciated  by  every  surgeon 
wno  values  the  literature  of  his  profes- 
sion.  We  consider  that  this  product  of 
the  combined  experience  and  researches 
of  Professors  Chelius  and  South  is  by 
far  the  most  important  addition  that 
has  been  made  to  surffical  literaturo 
since  the  publication  of  Cooper's  Sur- 
gical Dictionary. 

Cholera,  Dysentery,  aiid  Fever,  Patko^ 
logically  and  PracticaUyContidered  : 
or  the  Nature,  Catisei,  Connexion^ 
and  Treatment  of  these  Diseases  lit  «// 
their  Forms.  By  Charles  Searle, 
M.D.  M.R.C.S.E.  late  of  East  India 
Company's  Madras  Establishment; 
and,  during  the  epidemic  prevalence 
of  the  disease  in  Europe,  Physician 
in  Chief  to  the  principal  Cholera 
Hospital  of  Warsaw.  8vo.  pp.  128. 
Churchill:  London.    1847. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  title,  the 
professional  career  of  the  author  of 
this  work  has  afforded  him  unusual 
opportunities  of  studying  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  eholera,  dysentery, 
and  fever,  as  occurring  abroad.  A  dis* 
cussion  upon  so  intricate  and  doubtful 
a  subject  as  the  intimate  nature  of  the 
various  forms  of  disease  usaally  com- 
prehended under  the  ^neral  name  of 
fevers,  is,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the 
question  in  a  critical  notice ;  we  shall 
therefore  endeavour  to  give,  in  his  own 
words,  a  brief  outline  of  the  author's 
theory  of  fever,  and  of  the  mode  of 
treatment  which  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  that  theory  has  led  him  to 
pursue,  leaving  to  our  readers  the 
option  either  of  receiving  the  former 
until  the  further  advance  of  chemical 
and  microscopical    study  shall   have 
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thrown  a  little  of  the  direct  light  of 
demonstretion  npon  this  now  most 
ohscare  question ,^  or  of  deciding  that 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
the  safest  mode  of  treating  fevers  of 
every  description  is  that  of  applying 
lemedies  rather  with  a  consideration  of 
the  precise  type  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  power  of  each  individual's  consti- 
tution, than  with  reference  to  some 
hypothesis  respecting  the  pathology  of 
fevers  generally,  which,  however  in- 
genious, may  prohahly  be  absolutely 
erroneous,  and  which,  even  if  it  be 
upon  the  whole  correct,  may  not  prove 
to  be  by  an^  means  applicable  to  many 
individufd  instances  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Searle  considers  that  in  cholera 
^  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  which,  in  health,  are  the  ves- 
sels principally  concerned  in  absorbing 
into  the  system  the  nutritive  juices 
from  these  organs,  are  now,  from  being 
in  a  state  of  engorgement  or  congestive 
fulness  (which  universal  observation 
testifies  is  the  case  in  this  disease  from 
an  early  period  of  its  invasion),  ren- 
dered quite  unequal  to  the  performance 
of  this  process  of  absorption — their 
ordinary  and  very  important  function  ; 
and  that,  from  this  cause,  not  only  is 
the  supply  of  nutrimeift  cut  off,  but^the 
introduction  of  our  remedies  into  the 
system,  by  absorption  from  the  sto- 
mach for  its  relier,  is  prevented  also; 
making  good  the  remark  of  some  ob- 
servant practitioners  in  India,  that 
*  remedies  appeared  to  have  no  more 
effect,  when  received  into  the  stomach, 
than  if  they  had  been  put  into  the  coat- 
pockets  of  the  individaal'— an  observa- 
tion strikingly  in  point,  and  the  cause 
of  this  congestive  distension  explana- 
tory of  the  source  of  the  fluid  evacua- 
tions, which  are  simple  exudations 
from  these  over-distended  vessels.^ 
These  evacoations  the  author  would 
regard  as  curative  efforts  of  the  system, 
in  relief  of  the  congested  vessels,  but 
which,  not  being  so  understood,  it  has 
been  but  too  commonly  the  practice  to 
arrest  by  opium,  and  of  late  by  the 
poisonous  influence  of  lead  ;  also 
affording,  as  he  believes,  another  rea- 
ton  why  the  disease  has  been  so  gene- 
rally fata).  We  can  only  afford  room 
lor  the  author's  remarks  upon  the 
general  i^ophy lactic  and  therapeutic 
Beans  which  it  has  found  efficacious 
in  the  treatment  of  cholera,  recom- 
mending our  readers  to  a  careful  perusal 


of  his  observations  on  the  application 
of  particular  remedies. 

Remedy  m  preeetUitm. — **  'From  tke  foffoe 
of  circuxutanoes  in  which  some  pefsoM  oe 
placed,  in  despite  of  their  beat  endeavoars  to 
prevent  them,  derangeoMnta  of  health  wiO^ 
nevertheless,  take  pboe ;  m  whieh  case,  ia 
the  BMJoiity  of  instances,  the  foUowing^  jrillt 
will  be  fevnd  a  most  exeelient  remedy  :— 
Cslonel,  socoptriaa  aloes,  and  Castile  aoapv 
of  eadi  twenty  graina,  made  into  twetva 
pills.  One  taken  at  bed-time  for  an  adatt 
person  for  one,  two,  or  three  oigfata;  or 
the  half  of  one  reduced  to  powder,  and 
■used  with  a  little  jeUy  for  a  ohikl,  wiB 
increase  the  leeration  of.  bile,  and  tead 
thereby  to  purify  the  Uood^open  the  bowela^ 
and  excite  all  the  fonetions ;  and  ia  thus 
acting  will,  with  sutable  abstinmico,  matOi. 
riallj  prevent  the  aooeamoo  of  cholera  or 
any  disease ;  and  farther,  shoold  it  ftifl  in 
so  doing,  it  will,  neverthcleas,  prepare  eflhe- 
taally  the  way  for  such  other  treatment  as 
the  case  may  be  found  more  esMmtiaUy  to 
require."  pp.  38-9. 

"  Indieatiome  nf  TVeafiNeai.  — 'Rikuig 
natore  for  our  guide,  (and,  in  so  doing,  I  ess 
say,  as  the  fruit  of  more  than  thirty  years^ 
observation  and  professional  experience,  we 
can  never  err),  the  indications  of  treat- 
ment are  obviously  to  excite  the  seeretiva 
function  of  the  liver,  and  to  remove  the  cod« 
geative  aoenmolation  of  blood  firom  the 
vessela  of  the  stomach  and  boweb.  Theae 
are  the  chief  indications,  and  speak  at  tha 
aame  time  to  every  man's  common  sense  as 
to  their  propriety.  Aaothcr  indication  pr^ 
aents  itself  to  our  notice,  which  ia  to  super- 
sede or  neutralise  the  polsonoua  agent  or 
cancer  with  which  the  vital  stream  has  been 
contaminated,  by  the  introilnction  into  the 
blood  of  some  other  agent  of  an  opposite 
description  or  antagonist  character.  Theas 
are  clearly  the  indicathms  of  treatment,  and 
the  whole  of  them,  under  ordinary  drcnm- 
stances.  Bnt,  under  extraordinary  drcnm** 
stances,  as  in  the  epidemic  visitation  at 
Kurratchu,  or  in  severe  cases,  I  should  add, 
and  strongly  advise,  augmenting  the  amount 
of  vital  air  in  the  system  by  the  inhalation 
of  oxygen  or  the  nitrons  oxide  gas ;  inas- 
much as  the  epidemic  cause,  in  the  inatanoa 
alluded  to,  must  dtrecdy  and  immediately 
have  dimimahed  the  amount  of  oxygen  in- 
haled, and  arrested,  also,  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  add  gas—the  product  of  combus- 
tion from  the  system ;  and,  in  thus  operat- 
ing, must  have  virtually  poisoned  the  blood, 
and  for  which,  in  dther  case,  oxygen  would 

•  That  is,  we  aporehend,  whenever  we  are  ab- 
solutely capable  of  accurately  appreciating  the 

indicBtiona    that    natare     \ ^-    — 

ffoiiUnce,   which  ia  by  no 
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proTe  a  direct  remedj.  iDdependent,  how* 
ever,  of  the  above  views ,  there  are  others 
which  still  more  strongly  point  oat  to  tu 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  this  remedy 
m  all  serere  cases  of  this  disease;  for, 
whether  the  cause  operate  from  without  the 
system,  in  diminishing  the  snpply  of  oxygen, 
or  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  or  from 
within  it,  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
organs  conoemed  in  the  absorption  or  re- 
ception into  the  system  of  the  one,  or  the 
expulsion  of  the  other,  the  effect  is  Ylrtnally 
the  same  in  both  cases.  And,  as  the  disease 
progresses,  the  coldness  and  inertia  of  the 
system  point  oat  to  us  but  too  dearly  that 
this — the  respiratory  function,  the  primary 
one  of  life — however  affected,  is  seriously 
impaired ;  this  remedy— the  introduction  of 
oxygen  into  the  system,  cannot  therefore  be 
too  strongly  and  earnestly  recommended  to 
adoption,  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the 
medical  attendant  to  prescribe  as  any  of  or- 
dinary and  more  frequent  application.  Of 
the  ghastly  and  livid  hue  which  characterises 
the  countenance,  like  that  of  a  person  suf- 
focated, and  often  pervades  the  whole  body 
of  those  affected  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  above  view  offers  at  once  an 
explanation." — (pp.  47-8.) 

"We  think  it  would  have  added  very 
considerably  to  the  weight  of  Dr. 
Searle*8  very  earnest  recommendation 
of  oxygen  in  cholera,  had  he  favoured 
his  readers  with  the  results  of  his  own 
employment  of  this  potent  remedy. 
Unless  he  has  himself  tested  to  the* 
utmost  the  therapeutic  value  of  this 
agent,  he  is,  we  apprehend,  scarcely 
justified  in  assuming  that  other  prac- 
titioners are  imperatively  bound  to 
hazard  its  use. 

"  The  Treatment  qf  Fever  in  all  Us 
fomu, — ^Viewing  the  several  forms  and  de- 
scriptions of  fever,  before  detailed,  in  the 
way  that  I  have  done,  the  treatment  of  all 
(and  I  believe  I  may,  with  truth,  add,  fever 
of  every  kind),  is  embraced  in  a  few  general 
principles,  definite  in  kind,  though  modified, 
doubtless*  in  degree,  by  the  age,  sex, 
cpnstitution  of  the  individual,  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  consists  in 
carrying  out  the  two  great  leading  indica- 
tions I  have  pointed  out — namely,  relieving 
the  more  prominently  congested  or  inflamed 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  or  head,  by 
blood-letting,  and  restoring,  at  the  same 
time,  the  secretive  functions  of  the  liver, 
skin,  and  organs  deranged  by  calomel,  an- 
timony, and  aperients;  following  these 
measures  up,  as  soon  as  such  purposes  have 
been  fulfilled,  by  the  exhibition  of  quinine, 
as  a  simple  tonic,  and  in  small  doses,  in  one 
case,  and  in  much  larger  quantities,  as  a 


febrifuge,  in  the  other  :  the  latter  being  an 
indispensable  remedy  in  the  large  claa  of 
fevers  of  the  remittent  type,  on  which  I  am 
now  more  especially,  though  not  exclusively 
treating.— (pp.  94-5.) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  general 
plan  of  treatment  laid  down  by  the 
author  in  the  above  passage  is  that 
which  he  has  found  most  efficacious  in 
the  fevers  of  India,  and  we  do  not 
question  that  he  would  always  employ 
the  greatest  caution  in  adapting  parti- 
cular remedies  to  the  constitutions  of 
his  patiente;  still  we  think  that  had 
he  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  invariably 
employing  general  or  local  blood- 
letting in  those  forms  of  typhus  which 
present  themselves  in  this  metropolis, 
or  had  he  ever  attempted  to  treat  cases 
of  the  bilious  remittent  fever  of  the 
West  Indies  upon  the  emetic  plan,  he 
would,  ere  this,  have  gained  an  amount 
of  painful  experience  which  would  ren- 
der him  disposed  to  exercise  somewhat 
more  caution  in  advocating  the  use  of 
the  lancet  and  tartarized  antimony  ia 
every  form  of  fever. 

In  stating  our  opinion  that,  upon  the 
whole,  this  volume  is  well  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  profession,  we 
must  add  that  we  do  not  make  this  de-> 
claration  by  any  means  the  more  rea* 
dily  after  having  received  Dr.  Searle's 
note,  demanding  an  impartial  notice 
of  his  brochure,  and  requesting  that 
we  will  not  condemn  any  portion  of  its 
contents  without  stating  explicitly  the 
grounds  of  such  condemnation.  Had 
Dr.  Searle  done  us  the  honour  to  ob- 
serve carefully  the  spirit  which  inva- 
riably characterises  the  whole  of  our 
critical  notices,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived that  our  great  object  has  ever 
been  to  judge  the  works  submitted  to 
our  opinion  solely  .upon  the  ground  of 
their  own  intrinsic  merits,  quite  irre- 
spectively of  all  other  considerations. 
In  doing  this,  we  can  conscientiously 
affirm,  that  we  have  never,  even  in  one 
single  instance,  attempted  to  treat 
slightingly,  or  with  ridicule,  state- 
ments or  opinions  which  appeared  to 
us  to  deserve  the  smallest  considera- 
tion. Whenever  a  solitary  opinion 
has  appeared  to  us  to  be  erroneous 
or  controvertible,  we  have  invariably 
stated  our  reasons  for  denying  its  ac- 
curacy or  questioning  its  soundness; 
but,  where  the  errors  or  absurdities 
of  a  work  have  been  too  numerous, 
or    too  flagrant,   to  deserve  or  admit 
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of  a  full  exposition,  we  have,  of 
course,  felt  justified  in  conveying  the 
fact  to  our  readers  in  whatever  man- 
ner we  thought  hest,  considering  that, 
in  ^oing  so,  we  pledged  ourselves  that, 
upon  perusal  of  the  work,  its  faults 
Tvould  prove  as  apparent  to  our  readers 
as  they  were  to  us. 

Repo}t  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Patho- 
ioijfical   Society    of  London,     First 
Sessioti,    1846-7.      8vo.     pp.  155. 
Printed  by  Bentley.    London,  1847. 
We  must  confess  that,  when  we  (irst 
heard  of  the  institution  in  this  town  of 
a  society,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  encourage  the  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens   of    morbid    anatomy,    without 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  general 
pathological  and  therapeutic  principles 
by  encouraging  extended  discussions 
upon  the  subjects  thus  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  assembled  members, 
we  were  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that,  however  attractive  to  the 
mere  morbid  anatomist  such  displays 
might   prove,  they  could  scarcely  be 
rendered  either  of  any  real  interest  to 
the  (rue  pathologist,  or  of  any  sub- 
stantial value  as  extending  the  general 
knowledge  of  disease.    We  are  happy 
to   acknowledge  that   an    attendance 
upon  the  meetings  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London    during    its    first 
session,  and  a  subsequent  perusal  of 
its  reports,  have  convinced  us  of  the 
error  of  these  unfavourable  anticipa- 
tions.     The   specimens    which   were 
submitted  to  the  Society  were  generally 
of   the  most    highly   interesting  and 
remarkable  description,  illustrating  a 
vast  number  of   rare  and  important 
forms  of  disease;  and  the  terse  and 
well-applied  remarks  of  the  physicians 
who  presented    them,    in  very  many 
instances  conveyed  perfectly  new  facts 
directly  tending  to  throw  light  upon 
important  and  hitherto  undecided  pa- 
thological questions.    The  reports  of 
the    Society  have    hitherto   appeared 
regularly  in  the  Medical  Gazette; 
but  in  the  volume  before  us  the  vaiious 
cases  submitted  to  the  Society  have 
been  carefully  arranged  in  nosological 
order,  and  have  received  many  neces- 
sary corrections  and  additions. 

'V^e  beg  to  recommend  this  interest- 
ing report  very  strongly  to  the  profes- 
sion generally,  but  more  especially  to 
those  who  have  made   the  beautiful 


science  of  pathology  their  particular 
study.  They  will  find  that  it  contains 
numerous  facts  which  tend  materially 
to  illustrate  various  hitherto  obscure 
points  in  the  history  of  disease.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  arranging  this 
*'  Report  *'  are  modestly  withheld :  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  fulfilled 
that  duty  is  certainly  most  praiseworthy. 


i)ttel)ical  XntelligeiKe* 


ON  TBB   SALARIBS  OF   MEDICAL  OFFXCiaS 
OF   P0OR-LAW  DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  ^lan  of  farming  out  the  sick  poor 
to  the  best  bidder  iras  unavoidably  destruc- 
tive of  their  just  rights,  as  it  is  oppressive  to 
the  medical  officer  and  disgraceful  to  thehr 
Christian  neighbours.     A    man   of  liberal 
education  and  position  is  taken,  and  is  set 
upon  the  work  of  a  gentleman  with  the  pay 
of  a  butler.     Content  with  his  nominal  ac- 
ceptance of  duties  which  they  are  bound  to 
see  discharged,  the  guardians  of  the  poor 
abandon  them  to  the  care  of  an  individual 
whose  services  are  tasked  beyond  the  limit  of . 
human  strength,  are  not  encouraged  by  any 
adequate  remuneration,  and  are  clogi^ed  and 
cumbered  by  unusual  difficulties.     The  sti- 
pends at  which  these  officers  are  engaged,  are 
generally  so  utterly  disproportioned  to  the 
services  expected,     that  the    honest    per- 
formance of  the  work  is  more  a  labour  of 
charity  than  of  duty.     It  is,  indeed,  this 
consideration  which  alone  tends  to  make  the 
evil  less  than  it  would  otherwise  b« ;   for  in 
no  profession  will  pains  be  found  so  often 
gratuitously  and  ungrudgingly  bestowed  for 
charity's  sake  as  in  that  of  medicine.     What 
neither  the  parish  bespeaks  nor  the  guardians 
d/eserve,   a  single  surgeon,  heavily  worked, 
vf^retchedly  provided,  and  deeply  burtbened, 
Will  frequently  give,  touched  by  the  sight  of 
miseries  which  meet  no  eye  but   bis,  and 
sympathizing  with  the  pangs  of  poverty  the 
more  readily  from  his  own  bitter  experience. 
It  is  useless  to  urge  tliat  the  office  is  volun- 
tary, and  taken  at  the  estimate  of  the  officer 
himself.     Such  a  practice  no  more  indicates 
the  natural  price  of  medical  services  than 
the  biddings  of  a  score  of  Irish  cottiers  mark 
the  natural  value  of  land.     Nor,  even  if 
competition  could  be  justified  on  such  a 
subject  as  this,  is  such  competition  the  only 
force  put  upon  the  candidate.  If  the  surgeon 
of  a  district  does  not  accept  the  care  of  the 
poor  at  such  a  price  as  satisfies  the  guardians, 
he  is  threatened  with  a  rival,  who  will  be 
ready,  not  only  to  assume  the  responsibility 
he  has  declined,  but    to  undermine  such 
I 
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prirate  oooDectlon  ai  hu  own  indnatrj  may 
Dave  establiahed ;  ao  that,  in  adf-preaerra- 
tion,  be  ia  driven  to  an  office  in  which  he 
Biaat  of  neoeasity  cheat  either  himself,  hia 
]>atienti,  or  hia  employers.  The  Halifax 
gnardiana,  who  hire  a  sing^le  officer  to  do  for 
£20  what  two  oonld  not  properly  do  for 
£hOf  must  be  aware  that  they  hate  exacted 
•  contract  which  Miwof  be  Iqjfitimately  fnl- 
filled.  Aa  a  matter  of  bnaineas,  and  for  the 
«ke  of  a  livelibood,  it  ia  notoriona  that  a 
professional  man  cannot  poasibly  pay  a  proper 
attention  to  the  sick  poor  of  a  population  of 
20,000  for  £80  a  year,  whatever  he  may 
bare  bound  himself  to  do  under  his  hand  and 
seal.  Common  prudence,  no  less  than  com- 
mon humanity,  dictates  a  limit  to  the 
competition  so  diagraeefolly  enforced  by  ma. 
giatrates  and  gnardiana.  G«?emment  does 
not  bind  itself  to  accept  the  loweat  tenders 
even  in  matters  less  momentoua  than  human 
life.  When  a  candidate  Inds  for  an  office  at 
a  remuneration  glaringly  insufficient  to 
caable  bim  duly  to  fill  it,  it  ia  clear  that  he 
la  either  unaware  of  ita  dutiea,  or  intenda  to 
neglect  them,  or  will  bring  to  their  dis- 
charge  only  auch  willingness  aa  compulsion 
usually  inaurea.  And  when  the  subject  of 
such  conditions  aa  this  is  the  well-being  of 
the  sick  poor,  they  who  wiUuIly  enforce  them 
are  far  more  blameabk  than  an  inexperienced 
or  helpless  functionary  for  the  evils  which 
nnst  inerdtably  follow. — Timet. 


SttUtiiona  {com  Soutaab* 


PATHOLOGY. 

WATVBB  OF  THX  FJECAL  XTACUATI0K8  IN 
CBOLBRA.   BY  M.  ANDBAL. 

Among  the  alterations  found  in  the  solids 
and  fluids  of  the  body  in  patients  afiected 
with  cholera,  there  ia  one  which  belongs 
especially  to  this  disease,  and  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  it :  namely,  the  existence  within 
the  intestinal  canal  of  a  peculiar  white  fluid, 
▼ery  similar  to  water  in  which  rice  has  been 
boiled.  This  materia],  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  intestioes  of 
persons  who  have  died  of  cholera,  and  which 
constitutes  the  alyine  evacuations  during 
life,  consists  of  a  muddy  liquid,  capable  of 
being  rendered  transparent  by  filtration,  and 
within  which  are  suspended,  in  greater  or 
leas  abundance,  lumps  of  opaque  white  mat- 
tor,  perfectly  un tinged  by  bile.  Concerning 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  fluid,  it  has  been 
considered  to  consist  of  the  serum  and  fibrine 
of  blood  escaped  from  its  Tessels,  and  poured 
Into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  liquid  portion 
of  this  material  has  been  regarded  aa  the 
aemm  of  the  blood ;  the  solid  grumoua  por- 


tion, o  the  fibrine.  Aooording  to  thia  view 
an  explanation  is  aiForded  of  the  pecoliar 
characters  presented  by  the  blood  in  cholera. 
And  it  is  considered  by  many,  that  the 
blood,  thus  deprived  of  much  of  ita  aenua 
and  of  its  globules,  can  no  longer  traveno 
with  readiness  the  different  capillary  net- 
works  of  the  body,  and  that  thus  many  of 
the  peculiar  symptoms  presented  by  this 
diseaae  may  be  explained.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, on  which  such  an  opinion  waa  founded 
not  having  been  sufficiently  proved,  M. 
Andral  waa  induced,  by  the  occurrence  c^ 
several  casea  of  cholera  in  the  hoapitale  of 
Paris  in  1846,  to  submit  to  carefsl  exnmi- 
nation  the  mattera  paased  from  tlie  inlea* 
tines.  After  having  filtered  thia  inteatinal 
matter,  and  thna  aeparated  it  into  two  por- 
tiona,  the  one  liquid  perfectly  tranapwent 
and  colonrleaa,  the  other  solid,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  partidea  agglomerated  toge- 
ther, he  treated  the  liquid  portion  with 
alcohol,  nitric  acid,  and  heat ;  but  by  none 
of  these  reagents  was  a  precipitate  formed ; 
eonaequently  there  was  no  Ubumen.  The 
results  of  an  examination  of  this  liquid  por« 
tion  by  M.  Favre  also  showed  that  the  or- 
ganic substance  contained  in  it  posaeaaed 
none  of  the  characten  of  albumen.  This 
provea,  therefore,  that  the  aemm  of  the 
blood  doea  not  enter  into  the  oompoaition  cf 
the  materiala  ejected  from  the  intestinea  in 
cholera.  Like  the  serum,  indeed,  this  finid 
waa  highly  alkaline ;  but  thia  ia  a  character 
common  also  to  many  other  flnida  of  the 
economy.  Hie  contenta  of  the  intestinea 
also  are  uaually  alkaline,  and  the  alkalinity 
is  not  mora  marked  in  cholera  than  in  many 
other  diaeaaes. 

Moreover,  if  the  inteatinal  secretion  in 
cholera  is  essentially  composed  of  albumen, 
the  quantity  of  thia  material  in  the  blood 
ought  to  be  found  considerably  diminished, 
as  it  ia  in  certain  affections  of  the  kidney 
attended  with  the  transmisftion  of  albumen 
through  these  organa.  The  diminution,  in- 
deed, in  cholera  ought  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  anch  renal  affections,  becanae  the 
quantity  of  secretion  poured  from  the  intea- 
tinea  ia  very  large.  But  M.  Andral  havinip 
examined  the  blood  in  all  stagea  of  cb(der% 
finds  that  the  proportion  of  albumen  ia 
almost  unaltered,  neither  manifest  increaae 
nor  diminution  being  found.  He  baa  ob* 
tained  equally  decisive  proof  alao  of  the  non- 
exiatence  of  fibrine  in  the  intestinal  secr^ 
tions  in  this  disease.  No  trace  of  a  fila- 
mentous texture  could  be  detected  by  the 
microscope  in  the  solid  masses  evacuated* 
Theae  solid  masses  he  finds  to  be  composed 
of  numerous  nucleated  and  nudeolated  cella, 
closely  resemblmg  pus-globnlea.  Beaidea 
theae  globulea,  which  were  very  abundant, 
the  masaea  contained  also  nnmerons  partidea 
of  epithelium.    It  would  appear,  therefore. 
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from  the  resnltB  of  his  examinations,  that 
the  white  matter  discharged  from  the  intes- 
tines in  cholera  consists  essentially  of  a  mu- 
cous secretion  in  enormous  quantity,  and  so 
fkr  altered  in  quality  as  to  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  corpuscles  in  all  respects  similar  to 
pus-globules,  and  to  which  the  white  ap- 
pearance of  the  secretion  is  due. — Comptet 
Rendua,  9  Aoiit,  1847. 

CASK  or  DI8BA8BD  TEKA  CAVA,  TSBMI- 
KATIN6  IN  DVATH  BT  BUPTORB  OT  THB 
▼BIN,     BY  DB.  B.  B.  SQUIBB. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1845,  Dr.  Squibb  was 
requested  to  see  a  mulatto  man,  of  middle 
statnre,  somewhat  emaciated,  aged  37  years, 
who  about  nine  weeks  previously  had  been 
seized  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  extending 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  to  the 
Sliac  fossa,  and  chiefly  confined  to  the  right 
side.  The  patient  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
attributed  the  attack  to  sleeping  in  the 
cellar,  where  he  worked  during  the  day,  with 
ius  right  side  to  the  wall,  the  neighbouring 
cellar  being  at  the  time  half  filled  with  water. 
The  pain  was  remittent,  and  increased  in 
severity  during  several  days:  the  case  is 
supposed  to  have  been  treated  as  peritonitis: 
tiie  course  adopted  was  continued  for  many 
weeks,  and  the  case  then  abandoned.  On 
application  to  Dr.  Squibb,  the  patient  com- 
plained of  much  pain  in  the  abdomen,  re- 
mittent as  before,  being  increased  by  taking 
food  or  drink,  and  also  during  the  night  ; 
pressure  upon  almost  any  part  of  the  abdo- 
men also  caused  increase  of  pain.  Stomach 
irritable,  often  throwing  off  whatever  was 
taken  into  it,  giving  the  patient  a  sensation 
of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  substances 
taken,  as  though  the  outlet  of  the  stomach 
were  tied.  Bowels  regular ;  tongue  moist, 
with  a  slight  white  fur ;  appetite  bad ;  pulse 
9&f  somewhat  irregular  and  full,  but  not 
hard  ;  skin  dry,  slightly  warmer  than  natu- 
ral, but  not  subject  to  changes  of  temperature; 
ftinctions  of  the  liver  and  kidney  performed, 
apparently,  as  usual ;  pain  sensibly  varied 
biy  changes  of  weather.  The  true  nature  of 
the  disease  was  not  diagnosticated,  and  there 
does  nojb  appear  to  be  reason  to  believe 
that  the  treatment  which  vras  adopted  pro- 
duced any  material  results ;  but,  upon  the 
suspension  of  the  means  employed,  the  pain 
gradually  abated  as  the  weather  became 
more  favourable,  and,  when  able,  the  patient 
was  advised  to  try  the  effects  of  change  of 
air  and  diet :  accordingly,  after  a  treatment 
of  more  than  two  months'  duration,  he  left 
the  city  for  a  few  months. 

On  the  3rd  of  December  following.  Dr. 
Squibb  was  called  upon  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination  in  the  case.  The  man 
had  recovered  sufildently  to  return  to  his 
work,  but  was  again  seised  with  attacks  of 
pain  :  after  treatment  for  a  day  or  two,  the 


pain  again  abated,  and  the  patient  felt  able 
to  sit  up  in  bed.  The  exertion  of  rising  up 
caused  a  feeling  of  great  weakness  and  ten- 
dency to  faint:  he  was  immediately  Isid 
down,  but  expired  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

On  inspection,  the  viscera  were  found 
imbedded  in,  and  quite  hidden  by,  masses  of 
coagulated  blood,  the  viscera  themselves  ap- 
pearing  to  be  in  quite  a  healthy  condition* 
On  seeking  for  the  source  of  this  great  effu- 
sion of  blood,  a  rupture  of  the  ascending 
cava  was  discovered  just  below  the  lower 
concave  surface  of  the  liver.  The  vein  at 
this  point  had  been  very  much  dilated,  and 
its  coats  much  diseased  and  thinned:  a 
semi- organized  mass  or  clot,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  dilatation,  was  connected  by  its 
surface  to  the  softened  coats  of  the  expanded 
vessel,  and  the  rupture  had  occurred  at  the 
junction  of  the  edge  of  this  mass  with  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  not  at  the  projecting 
point  of  the  dilatation.  The  tumor  was  on 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  circumference  of 
the  vessel,  and  was  overlapped  by  the  lower 
edge  of  the  liver,  and  by  a  portion  of  the 
stomach;  which  latter  circumstance  may  ac- 
count for  the  sensadon  of  obstruction  so 
constantly  complained  of  during  life.  The 
thorax  was,  unfortunately,  not  examined* 
— Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner, 

OZr  WOUNDS  FBOM  FIBB-ABM9  WITHOUT 

BALL.      BT  PADL  SWIFT,  If.D., 

PBILADBLPHIA. 

Thbbb  is  obviously  a  widely  spread  popular 
error  in  relation  to  the  effect  of  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  without  ball ;  and  even  pro- 
fessional writers  on  this  subject  are  not  very 
definite  in  regard  to  the  distance  at  which  a 
pistol,  or  other  fire-arm,  so  loaded,  may  be 
discharged  without  inflicting  a  dangerous 
wound.  The  popular  notion  and  language 
is,  that  the  piece  is  not  loaded  unless  it  be 
charged  with  ball,  slug,  or  shot,  as  well  as 
powder,  and  that  its  discharge  is  quite  safe, 
even  when  held  near  the  person.  Moreover, 
when  wounds  do  occur  from  such  discbarges, 
all  parties  seem  quite  sure  that  the  tcad  is 
the  immediate  cause.  The  following  case 
will  illustrate  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion 
and  its  fallacy. 

On  last  new  year's  eve,  WiUiam  Simler,  a 
minor,  playfully,  but  heedlessly,  fired  a 
pistol,  charged  with  powder  only,  at  Ids 
friend  and  companion  Robert  W.  Pitt,  in- 
flicting a  serious  wound.  Pitt,  staggering 
into  the  arms  of  his  friends,  cried  out,  ''  I 
am  shot."  Simler,  thinking  him  frightened 
but  not  harmed,  said,  laughing,  "  It  was  not 
loaded,"  or,  as  another  witness  testified, 
"  It  had  no  ball  in  it."  Hie  wound  was  on 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  left  hip,  above  and  be- 
hind the  trochanter  major,  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  four  inches  in  depth ;  the 
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int^;aments  were  destroyed,  and  the  muades 
presented  a  blackened,  mangled  mass ;  it 
bled  bat  little,  and  was  carefnlljr  probed 
with  the  finger,  which  readily  passed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.  No  untoward  symp- 
tom arose  till  thesiithday,  when  tetanus  in  its 
most  distressing  form,  opisthotonos,  super- 
vened,and  he  diedon  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
On  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  no 
foreign  substance  was  found,  but  a  minute 
fragment  of  woollen  cloth,  about  two  inches 
from  the  surface,  and  graint  qf  gunpowder, 
with  which  the  wound,  through  its  whole 
extent,  woe  blackened. 

Thus  it  was  erideut  that  this  fatal  wound 
was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
in  a  pistol  of  ordinary  size  ;  a  wound  at  least 
four  times  as  large  as  a  ball  from  the  same 
instrument  would  have  caused;  and  so 
mangled  were  the  tissues  through  this  great 
extent,  that  vitality  was  utterly  destroyed. 
Had  the  unfortunate  yotmg  man  lived,  it 
would  have  been  through  great  suffering, 
necessarily  attending  the  tedious  and  ex- 
hausting sloughing  of  the  dead  mass. 

At  the  legal  investigation  which  followed, 
there  was  some  discrepancy  in  the  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  distance  at  which  the  pistol 
was  held,  when  the  wound  was  inflicted ;  the 
witnesses  differing  from  one  foot  to  two  or 
three  yards  :  nor  is  this  very  strange,  as  it  oc- 
curred in  the  night,  in  a  place  not  well  lighted, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  throng  of  some 
twenty  individuals.  The  patient  himself, 
however,  declared  his  belief  that  the  weapon 
"  almost  touched  him.''  The  pistol  was 
said,  by  Simler,  to  have  had  a  paper  wad, 
but  no  wad  was  at  any  time  found,  and  the 
evidence  given  at  the  time  rendered  it  quite 
probable  that  none  was  used. 

Being  one  of  the  professsional  attendants 
in  this  case,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  wound  ;  it 
was  obvious  no  ball  could  have  produced  it ; 
nor  was  it  conceivable  that  a  paper  wad 
could  have  caused  such  extensive  lesions.  A 
considerable  research  in  works  on  medical 
jurisprudence  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
though  the  circumstances  forced  upon  my 
mind  the  inference  that  a  heavy  charge  of 
powder,  exploded  near  the  part,  had  alone 
caused  the  mischief,  yet,  as  young  Simler  bad 
been  bound  over  for  trial  before  a  criminal 
court,  it  seemed  very  desirable  to  pos- 
sess further  data  In  the  premises.  With 
this  view  I  sought,  and,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  officers  of  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  obtaiued  the  facilities  for  making 
the  following  experiments,  which  were  used 
at  the  subsequent  trial,  and  are  now  offered 
to  the  public  with  a  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  in  future  medico-legal  investigations 
of  this  nature.  The  pistol — the  same  used 
used  by  Simler — was  wadded  with  paper. 


and  has  a  bore  about  four  inches  in  d^th  and 
six  lines  caliber. 

Experiment  1st, — Pistol  with  an  ordinary 
charge  was  held  12  inches  from  the  fleshj 
part  of  the  hip,  the  part  being  covered  witb 
one  thickness  of  broad  cloth,  and  a  twilled 
cotton  cloth,  under  it;  clothes  lacerated, 
and  skin  abraded ;  wad  on  the  floor,  on  fire. 

Experiment  2d. — Distance,  6  illcbcl^ 
parts  covered  as  before;  clothes  lacerated, 
wad  lodged  one  half  inch  below  the  surfaee. 

Experiment  3 J. — Distance,  2  inchei; 
wound  ragged,  blackened  with  powder,  and 
penetrating  to  the  bone,  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches ;  wad  was  found  immediately  beneath 
the  integuments,  and  somewhat  on  one  side 
of  the  principal  wound,-  parts  covered  as 
before. 

Experiment  4th. — Distance  one  and  a 
half  inch  from  the  ribs  of  the  right  side ; 
no  covering  of  cloth ;  penetrated  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  the  wad  paasing  through  the 
intercostals  between  the  ribs. 

Experiment  blh, — Distance  the  same; 
no  covering  of  cloth ;  the  integnmeots  re- 
moved ;  wad  penetrated  the  thorax,  carrying 
away  a  transverse  portion  qfthe  rib. 

The  subject,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
male,  not  recent,  had  undergone  a  preserving 
process  with  chloride  of  mercury,  conside- 
rably hardening  the  muscles ;  it  was  also 
much  emaciated.  —  Philadelphia  Medical 
Examiner. 

[We  are  surprised  that,  entertainmg  the 
opinion  that  Pitt's  wound  was  inflicted  by  a 
weapon  in  the  charging  of  which  no  wad  was 
used.  Dr.  Swift  should,  in  every  one  of  his 
experiments,  have  employed  a  paper  wad, 
which  was  doubtless  the  principal  woandiog 
agent  in  four  out  of  five  of  his  experiments, 
and  which  very  probably  was  so  in  the  re- 
maining one  (the  third).  Our  own  belief 
is,  that  a  wound  of  the  description  men- 
tioned in  the  case  could  scarcely  have  been 
inflicted  had  not  the  weapon  either  been 
charged  with  a  solid  substance,  snch  as  a 
wad,  or  been  directed  against  some  resistiqg 
body,  such  as  a  button  upon  the  dotfaes  of 
the  injured  person.  We  regret,  however, 
that  Dr.  Swift  should  not  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  injury  likely  to 
be  inflicted  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol 
loaded  with  powder  only. — Ed.  Gaz.] 

MIDWIFERY. 

TWO     CASES     or      DOUBLE     VAGINA.        BT 
PROFESSOR  MEIGS. 

The  first  of  these  cases  was  observed  in  a 
lady,  20  years  of  age,  in  labour  with  her 
first  child.  During  an  examination,  whilst 
pressing  the  palp  of  his  index  finger  to  the 
left  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  caught  in  a  seeming 
bridle,  which,  at  the  instant,  led  him  to  fesr 
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'^at  the  cervix  uteri  had  been  broken,  so  as 
to  detach  a  semicircular  portion  of  the  os 
uteri,  for  the  pains  had  been  exceedingly 
sharp;  but  on  poshing  the  index  further, 
Mid  flexuig  the  finger,  he  found  he  conid 
draw  the  point  of  it  outwards,  pulling  along 
with  it  the  bridle  in  question.  On  examining 
then  the  structure  of  the  external  parts,  he 
found  the  lady  had  a  double  vagina.  After 
the  head  had  escaped  from  the  os  uteri.  Dr. 
Meigs  was  not  able  to  force  the  partition,  de- 
finitely, either  to  the  right  or  left.  The 
two  orifices  of  the  vagina  were  exactly  alike, 
and  the  partition  extended  across  the  head  of 
the  child,  from  the  front  to  the  rear  of  the 
passage,  which,  by  it,  was  prevented  from 
dilating.  As  the  lady  was  strong,  and  the 
uterine  pains  powerful,  Dr.  Meigs  feared 
the  vagina  might  be  ruptured,  and,  there- 
fore, with  strong  scissors,  divided  the  wall ; 
whereupon  the  child's  head  speedily  ad- 
vanced,  and  delivery  was  soon  accomplished. 
She  never  complained  afterwards  of  the 
operation. 

The  second  case  occurred  a  week  later,  in 
s  lady,  8»t.  30,  in  labour  with  her  first  child. 
The  OS  uteri  was  very  much  dilated,  and  a 
buttock,  near  which  was  the  right  foot, 
preseDtiog.  While  examining  the  state 
of  the  cervix,  he  hooked  his  finger  into  the 
bridle,  just  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  above 
mentioned,  and  the  same  thought  was  ob- 
vious to  him,  viz.  that  she  had  broken  off  a 
half  ring  of  the  circle  of  the  os  uteri ;  but  he 
immediately  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
had  another  case  of  double  vagina  under 
management.  In  this  case,  the  partition 
.was  very  firm  and  thick,  extending  from  the 
OS  magnum  almost  up  to  the  os  tincae.  He 
inspected  the  external  structures,  and  the 
two  vaginas  were  each  perfect  and  alike  in- 
cluded within  labia  pudendi  common  to 
both.  Dr.  Meigs  disengaged  the  right  foot, 
and  brought  it  ^down  the  right  channel ;  the 
left  leg  was  flexed  upon  the  belly  and  thorax 
of  the  foetus.  With  a  little  assisUnce,  the 
foot  was  delivered  ;  and  the  buttock  of  the 
child  coming  downwards,  thrust  the  vaginal 
wan  to  the  left,  and  so  the  trunk  was  deli- 
Tered.  He  had  great  difliculty  to  extricate 
the  head  of  the  child,  which  remained  long 
in  the  vagina ;  the  infant  breathing,  from 
time  to  time,  the  air  that  Dr.  Meigs  ad- 
mitted  through  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and 
fingers  to  its  mouth  and  nostrils.  The  child , 
a  male,  was  alive  and  in  good  health ;  the 
mother  recovered,  and  is  quite  well. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Meigs  was  called  by 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Ruan  to  consultation 
upon  a  case  of  double  vagina  in  a  primipa- 
rous  woman.  He  delivered  the  child  with 
the  forceps,  throagh  the  right  canal,  without 
difliculty  or  any  injury,  and  had,  some  five 
weeks  later,  an  inspection  of  the  parts, 
which,  as  he  remembers,  were  very  similar 


to  those  described  in  the  case  above. — Medi" 
eal  Examiner,  and  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciencee, 


THE    NECESSITY    FOR    CANDOUR    AND    SIN- 
CERITY IN  UEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  matter,  that 
I  desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds  before 
we  separate  :  in  your  intercourte  with  your 
patienig  observe  candour  and  sincerity. 
Truthfulness  of  character  is  a  jewel  in  every 
relation  of  life ;  but  in  the  physician  it  is 
beyond  price.  I  could  never  understand  the 
policy,  much  less  acknowledge  the  honesty, 
of  deceiving  a  patient  till  the  last  moments 
of  existence,  and  sustaining  hope,  by  assur- 
ances of  recovery,  even  until  the  hand  of 
death  has  placed  the  seal  upon  the  awful 
falsehood.  Falsehood  !  the  term  may  be  too 
strong.  For  the  honour  of  our  profession  I 
hope  it  is.  There  are  times  when  our  prog- 
nosis of  recovery  may  be  perfectly  honest, 
yet,  fatally  erroneous.  Here  we  err  and  sin 
not.  But  when  1  hear  a  physician  say  of  his 
departed  patient,  '<  I  knew  he  could  not  live, 
yet  I  gave  assurances  of  life  to  sustain  him 
to  the  last,"  I  tremble  for  the  fearful 
responsibility  which  that  man  violates. 
When  patients  or  their  family  appeal  to 
you,  never  deceive  them  wilfully — do  not 
make  the  case  worse  or  better  than  it 
really  is — and,  where  death  is  certain  and 
inevitable,  even  though  it  should  be  distant, 
never  fail  to  make  the  fact  known — never 
promise  life  and  then  permit  them  to  die 
in  despair.  There  is  a  terrible  mean- 
ing in  such  a  tragedy,  which  I  need  not 
here  express.  Sincerity  and  frankness 
will  offend  or  injure  none ;  and  you 
must  rigidly  exercise  these  qualities,  else  you 
will  compromise  the  dignity  of  your  calling 
and  hazard  your  own  professional  integrity.-— > 
Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  believe  my  inter- 
course with  the  sick  has  always  been  thus 
regulated.  I  have  never  regretted  it,  either 
on  my  own  or  my  patients'  account.  It  has 
never  made  them  worse,  nor  injured  me.  It 
calms  the  unsettled  mind,  and  leads  it  to  rely 
upon  Him  who  holds  the  reins  of  life  and 
death — thus  securing  that  confidence,  pa- 
tience, and  submission,  which  aid  the  phy- 
sician in  restoring  patients  to  health,  and 
which,  should  he  fail,  are  so  beautiful  and 
consoling  in  death.  There  may  be  times  and 
cases,  however,  where  the  result  is  necessarily 
doubtful,  where  the  crisis  is  not  yet  passed, 
patients  nervous  and  excitable,  and  where  the 
least  mental  agitation  might  produce  such  an 
impression  on  the  system,  as  to  give  an  un« 
favourable,  perhaps  fatal  turn  to  the  scale. 
Here  you  must  be  careful  not  to  inflict  a 
wound  which  you  cannot  repair.  An  im- 
prudent and  ill-timed  remark  may  destroy 
life,  where  encouraged  pature,buoyed-up  hope, 
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ifoold  have  pmerred  it.  Yoor  obligatioitt 
to  tbe  patient*  hit  famUj,  and  Mciety,  yonr 
duty  to  the  profession,  and  yonr  own  inward 
|)eace,  reqaire  yon  to  employ  every  means 
for  his  restoration,  while  this  is  possible; 
and  should  yon  do  anght  to  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  this  result,  yon  violate  these  obliga- 
timuy  you  disturb  the  waters  of  a  tender 
eoBseience.  Thus  you  may  be  wrecked 
against  a  rock  on  one  side,  or  engulfed  in 
a  whirlpool  on  the  other— let  professbnal 
lionesty  be  your  pilot,  and  you  will  pasa  the 
fltrait  with  safety."— Dr.  Atlee'9  Valedtet&fj 
Aiirtm:  Brituk  Amtriean  JtmmaL 

ANBCDOTX  OV  DE.  WOLLAtTON. 

Maitt  years  ago  there  was  a  strong  suspi- 
cion that  -plaiinum  was  employed  to  give 
vralgbt  to  bad  sovereigns.  The  solicitor  of 
the  Mint  oommuuieated  with  one  of  the 
BASsian  houses  which  imported  platinum, 
and  begged  to  know  whether  all  their  metal 
went  into  channels  known  to  themselves  to 
be  respectable.  They  answered  that  there 
waa  an  elderly  gentleman  who  never  gave  bis 
name,  who  came  to  them  at  intervals,  and 
took  away  considerable  quantities.  The  so- 
licitor begged  them  to  detain  this  individual 
the  next  time  he  came,  in  casual  conversa- 
tion, and  give  him  (the  solicitor)  notice. 
lUs  was  done,  and  when  the  solicitor  ar- 
rived, he  found,  to  his  surprise,  the  merchant 
talking  to  his  own  friend.  Dr.  WoUasion, 
who  had  oome  for  his  usual  supply  of  plati- 
num to  be  made  malleable  by  his  own  secret 
now  made  known.  Of  course  the  matter 
ended  with  a  hearty  laugh.— ^fAaMram, 


BIRTHS  5c  DEATHS  in  tbb  Mmopoija 
Dwrmg  lAe  week  ending  Saturday,  Oct.  9. 


BlUTHS. 

Males....  606 
Females..  686 


Deaths. 
Hales....  405 
Females..  697 

loaa 


Av.ofiAui, 
Males....  538 
Females..  518 
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.  Dbaths  iw  nivpaaaxT  Disraicrs. 

(S4  in  nmrnkeri^IUgUiran/*  DUMeU,  139. 
PepulatUnt  in  1841, 1,91^104.) 

WasT—Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  Ueorre, 
Hanover  Square*,  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  301^36)    141 

KoMTH— St.  Marylebone;  St.  Fancras; 
IsUngton ;  Hackney (Pop.  866,308)    199 

Gav  TRA  Lr-St.  GUcs  mnd  St.  George ;  Strsnd ; 
Holbom ;  aerkenwell ;  St.  Luke:  East 
liondon ;  West  lioadon ;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,759)    160 

Bast— Shoreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar Fop.89S,247)    354 

€K>UTB— St.  Savkinr;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondaey ;  St.  Georre.  Southwark ; 
Newington;  Lambeth ;  nandsworth  and 
Clapham ;  Camberwell ;  Rotherhithe ; 
Oreenwicli (Pop.  479,469)    998 

Total 1093 


iusaa  or  Dbatb.         I 
109* 

DSM 1019 


Causi 
All  Cavbbs 
SPBCivian  Caui 

1.  i^ria«<MorBpidBmic,Kndcmic, 
Contagloas)  DUeaie» . 
ap0rmdieJHaea§€$,  vis.— 
9.  Dropsy,  Osnoer,  kc.  of  uncer- 
tain n 
S.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerve^ 


4.  Lanes  and  other  Organs 

Respiratkm 

5.  Heart  and  Bkwdveasels  .... 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,   and    other 

Ornns  of  Digestion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Ate. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diseaass   of   thei 

Utems,  sc 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  Joints,  *c   

10.  Skin,  GeUalar  Tissae,  te.. . .. 

11.  Old  Age 

19.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 


AT.«r 

lAal. 

1016 


m    9u 


U7 


74 

9 


14 


TheMlowinff  uaaeleetkmef  tbenaasfaawef 
Deaths  Ikom  the  most  impartant  special  canass: 

Small-pox  98  I  Convulsion 87 

Measles  63  | 

ScarhitlBa 68     Bnmckltia  . 

Hooping-cough..  19 

Diarrhoea  45 

Typhtia   79 


Sudden  deaths  . 


Hydrocephalus . .  98 

Apoplexy 98 

Paralysis 16 


Phthisis  .:..:^!!m6 
Dis.  of  Lungs,  6b^    8 

Tsslhing 11 

Dis.  Stomach,  6to.   4 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c  10 

Chlldbif^ U 

Dis.ofUtems>6te.  4 

Bbm AUKS.^The  total  number  of  deaths  wo 
94  Mew  the  weekly  autumnal  average.  Kever- 
theless,  we  regret  to  perceive  that  the  mortality 
from  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and 
typhus,  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  tte 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMA&T. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 99^ 

•«         *         Thermometer 58* 

Self-registenng  do.*>  ....  max.  79*3  min.    39* 
"    in  the  Thames  water   —    545     —     SS-S 

a  From  ISobatrratiMU d»Uj.       k  Saa. 

Rain,  in  inches,  *79:  sum  of  tbe  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o*clock. 

Meteorological.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  4«  above  the  monthly  aversge. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Various  communications  have  been  leceived  and 

will  be  inserted. 
Professor  Rosas,  Vienna.— The  letter  of  October 

14th  has  been  received,  and  a  oommonicatio& 

will  be  sent. 
Mr.  Charles  Pooley*s  case  of  Spina  Bifida  will 

have  early  insertion. 


Condon  iKeHttal  6a|rtte. 


rar 


3lccture5(* 

COURSE  OP  SURGERY, 
I>elhfered  in  the  years  1846  and  1847» 

,    Bt  Bransbt  B.  CooPBR,  F.R.S. 

SunceoDy  and  Lectarer  on  Snidery  at  Qoy'k 
Hospital. 

Lbctvrb  XIII. 
Mq&tivication. 
Cemtrie  term  e^tpreaeing  the  death  of  any 
pari  of  the  body—premonitory  pheno- 
mma  —  gangrene — apkaeelus.  —  Imme^ 
diate  eauee  if  morHfiiation,  impeded  cir- 
eulaikm.'-^Bemoie  caueee,  imtenee  inflam* 
mtatioUf  debUity^  phyeieai  oiolenee,  or 
poiaone. — Some  iUtuee  more   prone  to 
gangrene  than  othere. — Cellular  mem- 
hrane — akin  ■  '  muoonemembranes. — Caee. 
Serone  membranee — rarely  primarily, — 
Condition  qf  capilhriee  in  gangrene. — 
Limitation — diffmed  gangrene — liability 
to  hamorrhage — liability  to  eeeondary 
nleeration,—^Line  of  demarcation— pro- 
greet  of  eeparaUon — eawing  ojf  the  dead 
bone — caution. — Gangrene  from  debility 
— death  of  a  part  not  always  unfavour- 
able — sometimes  induced  by  art. — Gan- 
grena  senilis— lesion  of  spinal  marrow. 
Excess  if  heat — cold-^oieons — Hospital 
gangrene  —  treaiment    of   gangrene. — 
Furuneuli— situation — treatment. — Car  • 
hunele — Distinction  between  it  and  ^- 
runeuluo — old  age— situation—treatment. 
MoRTnriCATtoN  may  be  employed  as  the 
generic  term  to  express  tlie  death  of  any 
ibdlTidnal  portion  of  the  body ;    for  every 
part  of  the  human  system   which  is  or- 
ganized, or,  in  other  words,  which  possesses 
Titaltty,  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  its  nu- 
trition.    Under  such  circumstances  it  be- 
comes  immediately    resolvable    into    dead 
matter,  and  therefore  every  structure  in  the 
body  possessing  vitality  is  as  prone  to  death 
•8  the  whole  body  itself. 

This  change,  however,  is  preceded  by 
phenomena  exhibited  either  in  the  blood, 
capillaries,  or  tissues,  as  necessary  in  such 
cases  as  are  the  premonitory  symptoms,  to 
adhesion,  suppuration  or  ulceration,  the  other 
results  of  inflammation,  to  which  I  have  al- 
nady  alluded. 

The  stage  immediately  preceding  the 
actual  death  of  a  part,  prior  to  the  blood 
becoming  in  a  state  of  stasis,  is  often  tech- 
nically  termed  gangrene;  while  a  partial 
•destruction  of  the  vital  principle — one  which 
does  not,  in  fact,  implicate  all  the  tissues  of 
the  affected  part— is  generally  designated 
sphacelus  or  slough, 

XL,— 1039.    Ocf.  29,  lg47. 


The  immediate  cause  of  mortificatioii  kr 
impeded  circulation,  whether  the  remote 
cause  be  inflammation  or  debility,  or  tbo 
effects  of  physical  agents,  or  poisons. 

Intense  infiammation. — Intensity  of  U^ 
flammation  in  itself  rarely  leads  to  sphacelus, 
unless  there  be  either  concomitant,  consli> 
tutional,  or  local  debility,  or  that  some  oc^ 
citing  cause  remains,  so  that  a  continued 
degree  of  irritation  is  kept  up  beyond  that 
which  the  capillaries  of  the  inflamed  part 
are  able  to  support. 

When  violent  inflammation  is  the  caoae 
of  the  death  of  a  part,  it  is  indicated  by 
intense  pain,  diffused  redness,  great  sweUing, 
increase  of  heat,  and,  indeed,  by  all  the 
usual  signs  of  inflammation,  which  urgently 
point  out  the  necessity  of  immediate  local 
deplstion,  and,  when  circumstances  will 
admit,  for  the  removal  without  delay  of  the 
cause  of  the  excitement  in  order  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  parts  may  be  diminished  before  wig 
employ  remedies  to  increase  their  power 
and  restore  their  healthy  condition. 

If  the  inflammation  still  continues,  obsti- 
nately defeating  all  the  attempts  made  to 
subdue  it,  vesicles  will  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  limb,  and  frequently  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  inflamed  paiC 
These  are  produced  by  sloughing  of  the 
cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin :  the 
destruction  of  the  former  tissue  deprives  the 
cutis  of  nutrition,  and  produces  the  effusion 
of  the  serum  and  red  particles  of  the  blood 
which  constitute  the  vesicle. 

At  this  stage  of  the  local  disease  the  con- 
stitution becomes  affected:  the  pulse  is 
quick,  small,  thready,  irregular,  and  some- 
times intermitting;  the  tongue  frequently 
brown  and  dry  ;  the  bowels  have  a  tendency 
to  become  costive ;  hiccough  supervenes 
with  muttering  delirium ;  and  synochus,  or 
typhoid  fever,  forms  the  sequel  of  that 
which  commenced,  as  synocha,  a  high  degree 
of  irritative  fever. 

But  it  is  not  always  a  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  gangrene  which  leads  to  the  death, 
of  the  part  inflamed,  for  the  nature  and 
severity  both  of  the  constitutional  and  local 
symptoms  vary  according  to  the  character  oC 
the  different  tissues  subject  to.  the  diseaae. 
Those,  for  instance,  which  possess  but  a  low 
degree  of  vitality,  have  a  tendency  to  slougfa, 
under  less,  violent  inflammation  than  the 
more  highly  organised  parts,  and  a  greater 
amount  of  constitutional  irritation  is  con* 
sequently  produced.  The  cellular  membrane 
more  readily  than  any  other  structure  goes 
into  a  gangrenous  state  from  inflammation^ 
which  extends  with  greater  rapidity,  bat 
produces,  perhaps,  the  least  constitutional 
derangement,  especially  if  early  provision  be 
made  for  the  removal  of  the  slough  as  soon, 
as  the  vitality  of  the  part  has  been  destroyed. 
By  this  means  the  protracted  iniurious  infln*^ 
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'«ice  ariiinf  Irom  the  praenoe  of  an  ex- 
temBOQS  booy«  will  D6  prevoDtBd* 

The  tkin  freqooitly  tlougfas.  particiilarly 
after  eryiipelM  and  earbnnole,  and  this 
-acdoii  is  denoted  byiti  change  of  coloar, 
temperature,  loii  of  aensibilitr,  and  forma- 
lion  of  Teside.  As  soon  as  these  signs  pre- 
vent theasselves,  it  should  be  ascertained 
nhether  this  condition  results  from  the 
slooghing  of  the  cdlnlar  meaabrane  beneath, 
«id  if  tluit  proves  to  be  the  case,  openings 
ahonld  be  imnnediately  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  sabcataneoos  dead  stmctare.  This 
la  the  mode  of  treatment  invariably  adopted 
for  the  cure  of  carbonde,  and  which  savea 
the  skin  from  that  eitensive  gangrene  which 
would  arise  from  the  dead  cellular  membrane 
bring  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original 
situation. 

The  mucous  membranes  rarely  slough, 
probably  from  the  facility  with  which  the 
capillaries  of  this  structure  effuse  their  con- 
tents, and  thus  rdieve  themselves  from  over- 
distension. Sloughing  does,  however,  some- 
times occur  in  cases  of  chronic  dysentery, 
or  protracted  inflammation  of  an  intestine 
from  any  physical  cause— as  in  strangulated 
hernia,  &c.  In  April  1839,  a  patient  of 
Dr.  Addison's,  who  was  labouring  under  a 
chronic  disease  of  the  bowels,  attended  with 
occasional  purging,  passed  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical portion  of  membrane,  rather  more 
than  three  inches  in  length.  The  interior 
of  the  cylinder  was  studded  with  small  dark 
■pots,  as  if  innumerable  grains  of  coarse 
gunpowder  had  been  strewed  upon,  and 
become  adherent  to,  its  inner  surface. 
These  spots  were  at  first  thought  to  be  small 
depositiona  of  blood  and  fibrinous  jnatter, 
hut  afterwarda,  upon  closer  examination,  in 
consequence  of  their  grittiness,  and  as  the 
person  bad  been  taking  chalk  mixture  for 
some  time,  it  was  considered  probable  that 
they  were  composed  of  particles  of  chalk 
mixed  with  blood.  The  patient  was  much, 
relieved  by  the  evacuation  of  these  sab- 
atanoea,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

The  mocona  membrane  of  the  bladder 
iometimes  sloughs  in  consequence  of  over- 
distension, resulting  from  dysuria.  I  have 
alto  known  sloughing  of  the  urethra  from 
the  injudidoua  employment  of  too  strong 
injections  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rhoea. 

The  serous  membranes  are  still  less  fire- 
quently  destroyed  by  gangrene  than  the 
mucous,  but  the  peritoneum  oftener  than  the 
plenrse :  when,  however,  they  are  thus 
attacked,  the  disease  generally  occurs  pri- 
marily in  the  organ  which  the  affected  part 
of  the  serous  membrane  was  destined  to 
cover.  The  capillaries  of  the  tissues,  in  a 
atate  of  gangrene,  undergo  perceptible  and 
Invariable  changea:  they  first  become  dis- 
tended to  a  degree  beyond  that  which  thdr 


tonidty  can  support,  and  sometimes  t» 
such  an  extent  aa  to  produce  rupture :  &» 
which  case  ecchymosia  is  the  result. 

Soon  after  the  capillariea  have  heeome- 
abnormally  distended,  the  blood  coagnlates 
within  them,  and  immediately  tran8iidatioa> 
of  the  serum  and  red  particles  tekes  place : 
hence  the  dark  colour  of  the  pnrt,  ao  gene- 
rally oonoomitant  wRh  gangrene. 

No  absorption  of  the  effnaed  fluids  takes 
place  which  would  lead  one  to  the  bdief 
that  vKality  in  any  part  ia  neoesaaiy  in  order 
that  it  may  be  removed  by  theUvxngaib- 
aorbento ;  the  sensibility  of  the  tissue  thus 
affteted  is  entirely  destroyed,  aa  well  aa  Its 
natural  temperature,  and  sphacehia  is  now 
complete.  The  moat  ftivourable  temoinatioa 
to  sphacdus  is  that  which  is  designated  by 
surgeons,  Umiiaihmf  wludi  implies  that 
the  living  parte  have  thrown  out  a  quantity 
of  plaatic  otganisable  fibrine,  which  per- 
forms the  important  office  of  drcnmacribing 
the  dead  tissue,  in  the  same  manner  aa  ad- 
hesive matter  constitutes  a  barrier  to  the 
diffkwion  of  pus  in  abscess. 

When,  however,  the  effbsed  matter  ia  not 
composed  of  coagulable  lymph,  and  there- 
fore  not  capable  of  becoming  organised,  the 
sphacdus  continues,— K>r,  in  ciher  words* 
no  line  of  demarcation  is  formed  between 
the  dead  and  living  parte. 

This  condition  may  depend  upon  want  of 
power  in  the  constitutmn,  or  In  the  tisaoe 
itself;  dther  of  which  drcmnstanoes  wHT 
prevent  the  effbnon  of  plastic  matter. 

Under  these  drcumstances,  more  es- 
pedally  in  the  case  of  constitutlond  debility, 
hsemorrhage  frequently  occurs;  for,  al- 
though the  blood  may  have  coagulated  ia 
the  gangrenous  part  itself,  so  as  to  check 
the  bleeding  for  a  time,  still,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  separation  commences,  the  aiterj 
above  the  line  of  demarcation  may  not  have 
become  obliterated  by  adhesion,  from  the 
want  of  the  plasma,  and  a  discharge  oC 
blood  will  necessarily  reault  on  ite  division. 

Another  unfavourable  event  may  take 
place  during  the  progress  of  gangrene,  or 
even  sometimes  after  the  separatbn  of  ihe. 
dead  from  the  living  parte  haa  been  com- 
pleted,— namely,  the  ulceration  of  the  gra- 
nulationa.  Hiis  may  occur  from  some 
secondary  constitutional  derangement,  sud- 
denly aiTecting  their  integrity  and  healthy 
nutrition ;  hence  the  necessity  for  carefully 
watebing  the  general  hedth,  for  paying 
great  attention  to  every  constitutional  symp- 
tom, supporting  u  effectudly  aa  possible 
th^  powers  of  the  patient,  and,  alx>ve  all, 
for  maintdning  the  hedthy  secretions. 

When  cases  terminate  favourably,  and 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  properly  formed, 
separation  tekes  place   in   the  ibUowing 


A  white  line  denotes  the  point  of  aepan- 
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tion  between  the  living  and  dead  stnxctures, 
and  usually  indicates  the  cessation  of  gan- 
grene. 

The  cntide  aronnd  this  line  desquamates 
^  from  the  true  skin,  which  soon  undergoes  a 
process  of  disintegration,  and  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, although  not  a  molecule  of  the 
sphacelated  part  itself  is  carried  off  by  the 
absorbent  vessels. 

The  cellular  membrane  is  next  removed, 
but  the  line  of  separation  takes  place  at 
some  distance  from  that  point  at  which  the 
skin  disintegrates:  the  low  vitality  of  the 
cellular  tissue  'frequently  leads  to  deep  and 
extensive  sloughing  sores,  which  conceal  at 
times  the  true  nature  of  the  original  disease, 
more  particularly  after  erysipelas  and  syphi- 
litic ulcers. 

All  the  tissues  ulcerate  within  the  limits 
of  the  line  of  demarcation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bones  and  blood-vessels;  the 
latter  become  filled  with  coagulated  blood 
usually  as  high  up  as  the  first  branch  given 
x>ff,  and  there  the  presence  of  the  cosgulum 
isetsup  in  the  vessel  an  inflammatory  action  : 
this  leads  to  the  deposition  of  lymph,  by 
-which  it  is  closed,  and  hemorrhage  pre- 
Tcnted  upon  the  separation  of  the  trunk 
"from  which  the  branch  was  given  off.  The 
spontaneous  removal  of  the  dead  bofte  is 
T^ery  slow,  and  it  is  but  rarely  left  entirely 
to  nature  to  perform  the  task,  as  its  re- 
moval with  the  saw  may  easily  and  safely  be 
effected  if  the  period  for  the  operation  be 
'happily  chosen.  It  should  not  be  attempted 
until  the  granulations  secrete  healthy  pus ; 
and,  in  sawing  the  bones  through,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  no  injury 
whatever  be  done  to  the  granulations :  for,  if 
'they  be  made  to  bleed,  a  tendency  to  slough 
may  follow,  and  gangrene  be  induced.  The 
great  benefit  derived  from  sawing  off  the 
bone  as  soon  as  all  the  soft  parts  at  the 
line  of  demarcaUon  have  been  absorbed,  is 
the  removal  of  the  deteriorating  influence 
of  the  .decomposing  mass  of  dead  matter, 
which  in  itself  is  often  sufficient  to  lead  to 
*the  recurrence  of  gangrene. 

You  should  observe,  gentlemen,  that  the 
'Structures  occupying  this  space  between  the 
*Bving  and  dead  parts, — constituting,  in  fact, 
-what  is  technically  termed  the  line  of  de- 
marcation,— are  in  a  very  different  condition 
to  the  structures  either  above  or  below 
them.  They  have  neither  the  high  degree 
of  vitality  of  the  granulating  surface  above 
them,  nor  are  they  dead  like  the  parts 
below,  but  they  are  in  an  intermediate  state, 
—one  in  whidi  they  are  capable  of  being 
Tesolved  into  their  proximate  elements  and 
•of  entering  into  the  absorbent  vessels. 

When  A  portion  of  the  body  in  immediate 
proximity  to  a  joint  is  in  a  state  of  sphacelus, 
and  the  line  of  demarcation  is  situated  at  an 
jsrticnlation,  although  the  dead  bono  may  be 


perfectly  exposed,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
better  to  let  nature  separate  it  from  the 
living  structure,  than  to  interfere  vnth  the 
process,  as  there  is  no  bone  implicated  in 
the  ulceration,  and  nothing  but  the  liga- 
ments to  be  absorbed,  in  order  to  effect  the 
ready  separation  of  the  mortified  parts.  The 
appearance  of  the  granulations  above  the 
line  of  demarcation  forms  the  best  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  constitutional  and  topical 
treatment  which  ought  to  be  employed,  and 
those  signs  must  ever  regulate  your  prac- 
tice, rather  than  the  adoption  of  any  general 
mode  of  treatment,  or  series  of  favourite 
remedies,  however  high  maybe  the  authority 
for  such  a  plan  of  procedure.  Let  it,  bow- 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  whatever  stimu- 
lates either  the  constitution  or  the  part 
affected,  without  increasing  their  powers, 
should  be  avoided :  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  administering  of  bark,  opium,  porter^ 
and  so  forth. 

ConatiiuHonal  DehUity. 

That  gangrene  and  sphacelus  result  fre- 
qnentiy  from  constitutional  debiUty,  every 
day's  experience  tends  to  prove.  It  £re- 
quentiy  occurs,  for  example,  after  typhus 
fever,  and  other  adynamic  influences:  but 
still,  even  from  this  cause,  death  of  a  part  is 
not  always  to  be  considered  as  an  un&voura- 
ble  symptom :  nature  occasionally  adopts  it 
for  the  general  or  partial  relief  of  the  patient ; 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off 
diseased  structures,  and  sometimes  to  give 
exit  to  dead  or  foreign  matter,  as  portions  of 
dead  bone,  pus,  or  intruded  substances. 

We  often  imitate  nature  in  this  respect, 
by  applying  caustic  alkalies,  adds,  chloride 
of  zinc,  &c.,  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the 
parts,  which  cannot  be  thrown  off  until  their 
vitality  has  ceased.  These  applications  ex- 
pedite their  separation,  not  only  by  destroy- 
ing the  diseased  tissues,  but  also  by  strength- 
ening the  surrounding  healthy  structures. 

Still,  however,  the  judgment  must  be 
exercised  as  to  the  proper  choice  of  period 
for  the  application  of  these  escharotics  ;  for 
if,  from  constitutional  or  local  debility,  the 
lining  parts  are  incapable  of  supporting  the 
stimulus  they  produce,  an  extension  of  gan- 
grene may  be  induced,  and  infinite  misdiief 
be  the  result.  Even  leeches,  blisters,  or 
any  counter-irritant  which  may  perchance 
be  coincidentally  indicated,  must  be  had 
recourse  to  with  the  utmost  caution.  Almost 
every  practitioner  must  have  learnt  from 
his  own  experience  the  danger  of  applying 
blisters  or  leeches  after  children  have  su^red 
from  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever. 

In  bydrothorax  and  disease  of  the  heart 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  gangrene  from 
any  slight  local  excitement,  especially  in  a 
part  distant  from  the  central  organs  of  ctr- 
eolation,  possessing  in  ita^  » lyw  degrep  ^ 
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fitatity.  Gangraoa  tenilis  freqaently  oocon 
from  obatniction  to  the  oircolation,  in  con- 
fleqnenoe  of  an  ahnormal  dqKmtion  of  phoa- 
phiate  of  lime  in  the  ooata  of  the  larger 
arteries,  from  which  they  loae  thdr  tonicity 
and  elasticity,  and  are  oonaeqnently  unable 
to  anpply  the  distant  parts  with  blood. 

It  is  on  this  aocoont  that  old  people  fre- 
quently lose  their  lives  merely  from  catting 
a  com,  or  eren  from  too  closely  catting  the 
toe-nailsy  so  as  to  produce  a  wound,  whence 
an  inflammation  is  set  up  beyond  that  which 
the  weakened  parts  are  capable  of  sostain- 
ing,  and  gangrene  follows. 

This  tendency  to  earthy  deposits  on  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  depends  opon  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  phosphate  of  lime  is  elimi- 
nated from  the  blood  by  the  capillaries  of 
the  osseous  system :  hence  the  tendency  to 
its  being  deposited  in  the  more  vital  tissues. 

Obstraction  of  the  veins,  from  any  morbid 
or  mechanical  cause,  may  also  lead  to  gan- 
grene. 

The  tendency  to  sloughing  from  lesion  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  very  remarkable,  al- 
tiiough  it  occurs  with  such  frequency.  In 
this  case  the  nates  often  become  gangrenous, 
and  this  so  rapidly,  as  to  be  scarcely  attri- 
butable to  mere  pressure  from  the  recumbent 
posture :  it  probably  depends  upon  the  in- 
fluence induced  in  the  ganglionic  system, 
with  which  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  more  or 
less  connected,  and  an  interruption  to  the 
▼ital  integrity  of  the  arteries  may  result,  and 
thus  the  effects  be  produced. 

Phytieal  emuet  qf  gangrene. 
Severe  contusions,  gun-shot  wounds,  and 
other  powerful  local  stimulants,  such  as 
various  chemical  agents,  will  at  once  destroy 
the  vitality  of  the  tissues  brought  under 
their  influence,  and  the  same  processes  will 
necessarily  be  required  for  their  separation 
as  when  tiieir  death  occurs  from  the  diseased 
actions  already  alluded  to.  The  tearing 
through  of  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb 
may  lead  to  gangrene;  or  a  tumor,  as  an 
exostosis,  may,  by  its  pressure  on  an  artery, 
cut  off  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  parts 
below  so  completely  aa  to  lead  to  their 
4eatb. 

Much  practical  advantage  is  derived  from 
this  knowledge,  as  it  must  of  necessity  in- 
duce the  surgeon  strictly  to  inquire  how  far 
the  gangrene  *as  the  result  of  constitutional 
deterioration,  and  how  far  it  depended  upon 
mere  topical  lesion,  and  he  would  be  enabled 
to  regulate  his  practice  accordingly. 

Eicess  of  heat  and  cold  will  also  produce 
tiie  death  of  oiganised  matter  exposed  to 
these  agents.  A  temperature  approaching 
to  230^  produces  vesication  of  the  skin,  but 
does  not  lead  in  healthy  constitutions  to  the 
death  of  the  parts,  unless  improper  remedies 
are  employed  to  produce  reaction.    For  in- 


stance, if  cold  lotaana,  or  loe,  whidi  baa 
sometimes  been  recommended,  be  uaed, 
deep  slooghs  will  follow ;  whereas,  if  tepid 
applications  had  been  resorted  to,  the  in* 
flammation  caused  by  the  bum  might  hatv 
terminated  in  resolution. 

Exposure  to  extreme  cold  rarely  prodoeet 
death  of  the  part  in  this  climate;  but  in 
Canada  I  have  frequently  known  it  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  the  abstraction  of  the  heat 
must  be  sufficient  to  produce  ooagulatioa 
of  the  blood  before  it  can  cause  the  actaal 
death  of  the  part  ;^  and  when  the  degree  of 
cold  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  coagulatkm 
of  the  fluids,  sloughing  does  not  usoaliy 
foUow. 

If,  however,  (as  in  the  esse  of  a  bum)* 
reaction  be  too  suddenly  induced,  the  subse- 
quent inflammation  may  destroy  the  f  Ibbim  ■ 
which  had  already  beeti  weakened  by  the 
debilitating  effect  of  the  cold.  The  proper 
treatment,  therefore,  of  a  frost-bitten  par^ 
is  to  rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  plaee  it  in 
cold  water,  so  that  the  return  of  its  natanl 
temperature  may  be  exceedingly  graduaL 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  no  degree  of 
heat  less  than  that  whidi  is  capAle  of 
coagulating  the  albumen,  will  produce  im- 
mediate death,  and  that  no  degree  of 
cold  short  of  that  which  can  coagubte 
the  blood  will  destroy  the  vitality  of  a  tis- 
sue ;  proving  how  general  is  the  opinion  of 
the  great  similarity,  if  not  identity,  of  the 
effects  produced,  by  these,  apparently,  8» 
different  agents. 

jPomons. 

Decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, malaria,  and  foul  air,  from  any  causa, 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  gangrene :  this 
we  frequently  experience  in  croa^bd  hospi- 
tals, where  they  produce  what  has  ben 
termed  "  hospital  gangrene :"  under  this  in- 
fluence all  the  ulcers  in  a  ward  may  simul- 
taneously assume  a  gangrenous  disposition. 

This  has  been  attributed  to  contagion, 
and  generally  to  the  careless  use  of  dirty 
sponges  and  similar  causes,  but  in  hicX  it  re- 
sults from  the  influence  of  contaminated 
air,  and  therefore  must  be  regarded  aa 
purely  epidemic.  This  may  be  considered 
as  pretty  well  proved,  by  the  &ct  of  the 
beneficial  effects  immediately  derived  frosi 
free  ventilation  of  the  building,  or  the  re- 
moval of  the  patients  to  some  other  locality. 

A  surgeon  would  never  think  of  perform- 
ing any  operation  upon  a  patient  under  the 
above  clroomstances,  without  first  doin^ 
everything  in  his  power  to  obviate  the  ten- 
dencies arising  from  the  local  causes  de- 
scribed. 

The  bite  of  some  species  of  serpents 
seems  to  produce  an  immediate  tendency  to 
gangrene  of  the  part,  as  if  some  new  con- 
stituent   were    introduced  into  the  blood* 
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wfakh  rendered  it  suddenly  incompetent  to 
supply  nntrition  to  the  surrounding  tusnes, 
owing;  perhaps  to  deeompositien ;  or  possi- 
bly by  the  actual  destmction  of  the  TitaHty 
of  that  fluid. 

TVealment. — ^From  whaterer  cause  spha- 
celus may  have  arisen,  whether  from  the  in- 
tensity of  inflammation,  constatutional  de- 
bility, physical  agency,  or  poisons,  the  first 
fliep  is  eertamly  to  remove  the  ezdting 
cause ;  and  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from 
tiie  application  of  remedies  to  the  affected 
part,  unless  means  be  employed  to  remove, 
if  possible,  or  at  any  rate  to  mitigate,  the 
abnormal  influence  exciting  the  diseased 
action. 

Thus,  in  acute  gangrene,  the  ezdted 
action  will  probably  require  local  depletion 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  congested 
TCBsels  of  the  aflected  tissue:  sometimes, 
indeed,  the  depletion  should  be  geoeral, 
although,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  administer  conatitutioiial 
•apport,  to  aid  the  subaequent  reatoraUve 
prooesses. 

In  chronic  cases  no  depletion  is  admissi- 
ble beyond  inducing  a  slight  action  oo  the 
bowels,  which  is  geacrally  required  to  pre- 
Tent  their  becoming  torpid, — a  state  almost 
to  be  coasidered  as  pathognomonic  of  the 


Generoas  and  nutritiona  diet  is  geaerally 
indicated,  but  stimuli  muat  frequently  (es- 
pecially in  the  country)  be  avoided  until  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  completely  forsMd. 
The  affected  limb  should  be  perfectly  covered 
vrith  **  carded  wool,"  for  the  purpose  of 
asaintainiBg  a  strictly  eqoaUe  teraperatufe, 
prior  to  the  limitatioa  being  establirtied, 
and  aa  soon  as  the  demarcation  is  fbrmed 
between  the  living  and  dead  parts,  stimu- 
lating poultices  are  generally  required  to 
assist  in  throwing  off  the  sloughing  portion : 
saoh  as  the  following  are  generally  em- 
ployed— port  wine,  stale  beer«groands,  poul- 
tioea,  nitric  add  lotians,  and  the  epithema 

rbi  diaoetatis.  The  latter  application 
Astley  Cooper  very  frequently  em- 
idoyed,  and  as  I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  it  may  be  useful  to  toll  you 
tiie  ingredicBts  of  which  it  is  composed. — 
B,  Confect.  Rosb  ^. ;  MeUis,  Tinct.  Opii, 
Liq.  Plumbi  diacetatis,  aa.  5ij.  M. 

As  constitutional  remedies,  ammonia, 
bark,  and  opium,  are  generally  administered, 
and  frequently  in  the  London  hospitals  wine 
or  bottled  porter.  When  gangreae  occurs 
without  any  apparent  loeal  cause,  and  its 
«tigin  can  only  be  traced  in  the  state  of  the 
«onstitotion,  the  removal  of  the  dead  part 
by  operation  should  never  be  attempted 
above  the  line  of  demarcation,  as  the  stump 
vrould  be  extremely  liable  to  become  gan- 
grenous. The  bone  may  be  sawn  off  so 
soon  as  a  complete  separation  between  the 


dead  and  living  parte  is  established,  and  tiie 
granulations  have  secreted  pus,  but  every 
precaution  mast  be  taken,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  not  to  injure  in  any  way  the 
living  structures. 

Should  much  foetor  arise  from  the  dead 
part,  and  ite  removal  be  not  thought 
adviseable,  chloride  of  lime  sprinlded 
over  the  bed,  and  about  the  chamber, 
will  be  found  extremely  beneficial,  as 
it  4e<^oBposes  the  noxious  gaseous  mat- 
ter emanating  from  the  decaying  animal 
substance,  and  destroys  ite  banefhl  effecte. 
But  when  gangrene  follows  severe  aocidente, 
and  the  death  of  the  parte  deaily  depends 
upon  the  physical  injury  unattended  by  any 
constiffitional  disturbance  beyond  that  in- 
separable from  the  lesion,  amputation  may 
be  performed  above  the  line  of  demarcation, 
as  tiiere  is  not  the  same  reason  to  fear  the 
incised  snriace  assuming  a  gangrenous  dis- 
position :  bat  even  in  tiiis  case  the  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  complete  before  the 
operation  is  performed. 

Some  surgeons  have  recommended  ampu- 
tation prior  to  the  line  of  demarcation  being 
formed,  but  I  diould  doubt  the  propriety  of  • 
such  a  step  under  any  drcumstences ;  as  the 
delay  in  the  limitation  of  the  gangrene  alone 
is  suffident  indication.^of  want  of  constitu- 
tional power,  and  consequent  probability  of 
the  extension  of  sphacelus  from  the  opera- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  a  constitution  which 
is  incapable  by  its  own  powers  of  separating 
a  dead  portion  from  living  structures,  can  ill 
support  the  additional  irritation  produced  by 
a  surgical  operation,  and  in  that  case  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon  should  be  wholly 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health  of  his  patient. 

FuruncuH  or  boiis. — It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary to  speak  of  furunculi,  or  boils,  sepa- 
rately from  gangrene,  as  they,  in  fact,  result 
from  slougldng  cellular  membrane,  and  are 
therefore  attended  by  very  similar  constitu- 
tional conditions  to  those  that  accompany 
gangrene  generally. 

Boils  are  scarcely  ever  found  to  be  caused 
by  any  local  defect  alone,  but  to  depend  upon 
constitutional  derangement,  and  they  arise 
most  frequently  from  disturbance  in  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  are,  in  fact,  a  defect 
of  the  assimilative  powers.  They  attack, 
indiscriminately,  various  parte  of  the  body  ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
most  frequently  formed  on  the  posterior  rather 
than  on  the  anterior  aspecte.  They  present  a 
conical  form,  with  a  hard  firm  base,  and 
generally  with  a  fluctuating  apex ;  they  are 
extremely  painful  to  the  touch,  and  rarely 
terminate  by  resolution.  Tbdr  local  treat- 
ment consiste  chiefly  in  freely  laying  them 
open  to  thdr  base,  so  as  to  leave  ample  outlet 
for  thdr  sloughing  cdlnlar  membrane,  which 
is  in  fact  the  source  of  the  irritetion  they 
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prodttoe.  Black -WMh  pouldoes  aad  fomen- 
tations alio  facilitate  the  leparation  of  the 
dead  celliUar  tissoe  from  the  liTing  parta. 

The  coDstitatioiial  means  to  be  employed 
are  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  nsnaUy  oetacident;  hence  the 
necessity  of  gently  opening  the  bowels,  and 
fterwards  administering  bark  and  mineral 
adds.  Patients  the  subjects  of  this  disease 
appear  to  be  very  liable  to  its  retam,  and 
vsnally  r^uire  change  of  air  to  prevent 
relapse:  sea-air  seems  to  be  particularly 
efficacions. 

Anthrax,  or  carbuneU.—The  anthrax, 
as  well  as  the  furoncnlus,  is  attended  with 
sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue, 
and  I  feel  a  difficulty,  gentlemen,  in  pointing 
out  to  you  any  distinction  which  can  be 
drawn  between  the  two;  unless,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  term  anthrax  ia 
usually  applied  when  there  is  but  a  single 
instead  of  numerous  swellings  occurring  at 
the  same  time,  and  perhaps,  also,  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  old  instead  of  the  young. 
When  carbuncle  attacks  old  people,  the 
diminished  power  of  the  constitution  gives 
m  peculiar  character  to  the  disease,  which 
reacts  more  violently  upon  the  patient's 
general  health,  and  renders  it  a  much  more 
dangerous  affection ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  disease  itself,  as  from  the  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  to 
promote  and  support  the  processes  necessary 
to  reparation. 

The  carbuncle  frequently  attacks  the  cel- 
lular membrane  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
forming  a  tumor  of  considerable  sixe;  the 
skin  being  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour, 
darker  in  the  centre  than  at  the  circumfe- 
rence i  the  tumor  feels  very  deeply  seated, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  areola  of 
highly  inflamed  skin.  The  suppurative  pro- 
cess goes  on  very  slowly,  and  the  patient 
complains  of  burning  pain,  attended  with 
3onsiderabIe  irriUtive  fever,  which  soon  puts 
on  a  typhoid  character  unless  judicious  means 
are  employed  to  remove  the  source  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance. 

Early  and  free  openings  should  therefore 
be  made,  to  allow  of  the  ready  exit  of  the 
slough,  and  to  relieve  the  extreme  teasion  of 
the  skin :  this  object  is  best  effected  by 
making  a  deep  crucial  incision  to  the  very 
base  of  the  tumor.  Stimulating  poultices 
should  then  be  applied  :  the  best  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  black-wash  poultice,  although 
sule  beer-grounds  are  frequently  employed 
in  these  cases.  Should  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  natural  separation  of  the  slough 
firom  the  living  parts,  it  may  be  carefully 
removed  by  artifidal  means.  It  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  employ  caustic  for  this 
purpose,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  fear 
that  too  intense  an  action  might  be  induced 


upon  the  living  parts  to  render  its  employ- 
ment quite  si3e.  The  constitutiooal  treat- 
ment  is  to  be  the  same  as  in  cases  of  moce 
extensive  slough,  which  have  already  been 
described  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
mortification,  namely,  that  first  the  soothing 
principle  u  to  be  adopted,  at  the  same  time 
tlie  constitutional  powers  must  be  supported, 
and  that  subsequently  stimuli  are  to  be 
administered.  The  appeannce  of  the  grann- 
Utions  after  the  slough  has  separated  wiU 
afford  the  best  indication  in  the  appropriate 
choice  of  remedies  to  severe  conTnlaceiioe. 


CANCER  OF  TRB  CMCJJU, 

At  a  lafte  meeting  of  the  Reading  Pathologi- 
cal Society,  Mr.  Harrinson  read  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  eseeum,  accompanied  with  ob- 
stroction  of  tlie  bowels,  in  which  the  small 
intestinea  were  found  distended  with  flatos, 
tlie  colon  empty,  and  much  oontreeted.  The 
emeam  vras  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  maas 
of  cancerous*  matter,  larger  than  a  man's 
fist,  frith  an  adherent  nodule  the  sixe  of  a 
walnut,  and  oonnected  at  ita  upper  part 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  liver.  Saaall 
masses  of  similar  deposit  were  also  observed 
scattered  through  the  mesentery,  omentom, 
on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  caTity 
of  the  pelvis.  One  of  a  larger  sixe  half 
surrounded  the  sygmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
The  internal  structure  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
stomach,  &c.  was  apparently  healthy.  On 
examining  the  csBcnm,  the  termination  of 
the  ileum  was  greatly  dilated,  and  distended 
with  fKoes.  The  ileo-colic  valve  was  per* 
feet,  but  much  hypertrophied  and  elongated, 
extending  into  the  csecal  cavity,  like  an 
elongated  cervix  uteri.  On  laying  open  the 
csBcam,  it  presented  a  large  irregular  nl* 
cerated  cavity,  with,  the  walls  from  a  qnaiter 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  oon« 
taining  masses  in  a  atate  of  separation  or 
mortification,  and  of  extreme  ioetor.  Two 
questions  arose  on  this  case  [during  life]  aa 
to  the  cause  of  the  obstruction,— 1st,  aa  to 
whether  it  waa  fecal  or  mechanical;  2d, 
as  to  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  Tbe 
farther  the  obstruction  is  from  the  |iy* 
lorus,  the  less  is  the  pain  and  tiis 
Yomiting.  As  these  were  not  Tery  gvaat, 
the  inference  was  thaw  it  was  low  down. 
The  great  distension  also  proved  thia. 
Another  ciroumatance,  which  indicatea  the 
Beat  of  the  obstruction,  is  the  effect  oa 
the  urine;  when  it  is  seated  high  iq», 
the  urine  is  mora  or  less  suppressed ;  whea 
low  down,  it  is  not  affected.  Spoedy  or 
tardy  collapse  also  follows  the  s^me  rule.— 
Provineiai  M9dieal  ond  Surgieui  JommoL 
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L  ECTURES 

JMioered  at  the  Boyal  Loudon  Ophikmlmie 

HoipHai,  Moorfieidi,  /ime,  1847. 

By  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S. 

I^CTU&B  I. 

Oeneral  view  qf  the  eyekaU — He  eize,  ehape, 
and  teneion^'Strueture  of  the  Sclsko- 
TIC  A — Implantation  ^the  recti — thick' 
nets  at  different  parte.   Qf  the  ConvE  A — 
eheyfe^eutfaeee'^thicineeo—Ie  it  a  UneT 
Qf  the  lamellated  tieene^Number   ^f 
euperpoeed  lamelta-^Tubular  intereticee 
— Union  with  eelerotiea.  Anterior  elattic 
lamina — how  tied  down — ConjnncHoal 
epithelimn^^Poeterior  etaetie  lomiiM— 
Marginal  plejn/orm  tieeme — The  triple 
dittnbution — Chrcnlar  einuo^^epithelium 
qfthe  aqueoue  humor. 
Gbktlbmbn,  —  The  benevolent   fotinden 
and  supporters  of  this  hospital  have  ever 
been  desirous  that  it  should  not  merely 
minxster  (as  It  does  so  largely)  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  the  metropolis  and  snrronnd- 
ing  connties,  hot  that  its  ample  resonroes 
should  be  employed  as  means  of  instmeting 
the  rising  generation  of  medical  men  in  the 
very  important  class  of  diseases  which  are 
daily  treated  widiin  its  walls.     I  need  not 
inform  you  particularly  of  the  share  it  has 
had  in  enlarging  and  diffusing  the  knowledge 
of  ophthalmic  diseases.     It  will  be  enough 
that  I  refer,  as  evidence  on  that  point,  to 
the  names  of    Saunders,    Fkure,  Travers, 
Lawrence,  and  Tyrrell,— the  distinguished 
Ben  who,  for  more  or  less  of  the  first  forty 
years  of  its  existence,  were  the  instruments 
of  its  usefulness,  and  the  main  source  of 
that  amount  of  celebrity  which  it  has  ac- 
quired.   Of  these  we  can  still  number  but 
one  amongst  our  present  colleagues ;  and  I 
cannot  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Pane  with- 
out a  passing  acknowledgment  of  what  this 
institution  owes  to  him,  and  of  the  honour 
I  feel  it  to  be  associated  with  one  so  yenera- 
ble  and  respected. 

It  is  our  wish,  according  to  our  ability, 
to  continue  to  make  the  Ophthalmic  Hos- 
pital subservient  to  the  same  ends  as  here- 
tofore. The  number  of  patients  considerably 
exceeds  that  at  any  former  period,  being 
now  upwards  of  7000  annually,  and  these 
afford  the  means  of  studying  on  a  great 
scale  the  several  forms  of  disease  which 
attack  the  complex  and  important  organ  of 
eight. 

The  lectures  which  we  offer  are  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  necessity  of  your 
observing,  each  one  for  himself,  witii  minute 
and  accurate  attention,  the  realities  of  disease  i 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  but  rather,  by 


opening  the  subject,  and  acquainting  you 
with  the  general  outlines,  to  remove  the 
first  difficulties  from  your  path,  and  to 
stimulate  your  minds  with  a  fore-taste  of 
the  pleasure  which  all  will  certainly  expe- 
rience who  devote  themselves  to  the  earnest 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  field  before  us. 

In  the  arrangements  for  the  present  season 
the  task  has  devolved  upon  myself  of  giving 
you  some  account  of  certain  structures  of  the 
eye-baU,  which  are  of  primary  consequence 
to  the  practitioner,  as  being  those  involved 
in  the  operations  he  will  be  called  on  to 
perform,  and  also  as  being  the  seat  of  several 
of  the  more  common,  as  well  as  severe, 
morbid  actions  which  affect  the  organ. 
That  you  msy  form  some  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  tliat  class  especially  whicb 
belongs  to  the  cornea,  I  may  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  I  remarked  with  conoem 
during  a  visit  to  that  noble  institution  the 
School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  It  was  this  —  that  a  very  large 
number  of  all  the  cases  of  total  and  irre- 
mediable blindness  which  those  walls  receive 
are  the  result  of  inflammations  of  the  front  of 
the  eye,  its  transparent  inlet  having  been 
darkened  or  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, which  we  are  quite  sure  might,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  have  been  con- 
trolled by  skilful  and  timely  treatment. 
These  eases  occur  amongst  the  poor — a  class 
to  whom  the  eye  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
valuable  than  to  the  rich,  because  without 
it  they  can  hardly  obtain  their  daily  bread, 
or  enjoy  the  common  comforts  of  existence, 
— a  class,  too,  among  whom  it  is  probable 
that  most  of  you  will  be  called-on  to  minister 
during  the  early  years  of  your  professiona 
life.  More  than  this,  I  think,  need  not  be 
said  to  impress  you  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject  which  is  about  to  engage  our 
attention. 

It  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  on  the 
utility  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  body  to  one  who  desires  to  study 
that  body  in  its  morbid  states ;  but  I  am 
willing  to  hope  that  such  an  argument  would 
be  almost  superfluous;  and,  at  any  rate, 
(that  I  may  not  detain  you  any  longer  on 
introductory  topics)  I  shall  content  myself 
with  observing,  that,  though  a  man  of 
genius  has  now  and  then  become  a  great 
physician,  like  Hippocrates  or  Sydenham, 
by  an  acute  and  persevering  observation  of 
disease,  and  of  the  effects  of  remedies,  and 
without  much  acquaintance  with  anatomy, 
yet  that  the  common  voice  of  mankind  pro* 
claims  that  he  who  best  knows  the  mecham 
nitm  of  the  body  will,  with  a  like  study  of 
the  other  depsrtments  of  medicine,  be  the 
best  able  to  comprehend  the  actione  of  thi«; 
body,  both  in  health  and  disease. 

Oeneral  view  of  the  eyeball, — ^The  eye- 
ball,  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  consists  pri« 
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manly  and  tumtially  of  a  tAmt  qfturvomM 
maUen  mma&y  eadow^d, — that  is,  capable 
of  beiog  80  affected  by  light,  tiiat,  whea 
dnJy  connected  witk  the  aenaoriam,  what  we 
call  tight,  or  pere^itm  o/li§hi,  ia  the  re- 
sult. This  sheet,  which  we  term,  the  r^^MOt 
is  brought  towards  the  aurfaee  of  the  body 
to  meet  its  appropriate  stimalos,  the  com- 
missareof  nervous  substance  which  connects 
it  to  the  brain  and  to  the  opposite  cetina 
being  called  the  optic  nerve.  In  front  of 
the  retina  are  placed  traneparent  media, 
which,  aa  a  whole,  refract  the  light  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a  focus  on  the  nervous  layer, 
whi(^  is  spread  out  in  a  concave  form  to 
receive  the  more  perfect  image.  The  retina 
is  supported  behind  by  a  firm  resisting 
tunic,  the  Mcleroiica,  which  ia  prolonged  in 
front  of  the  transparent  media,  as  a  trans- 
parent integumental  membrane,  the  ewmea. 
Between  the  retina  and  the  sclerotica  ia  a 
very  vascular  membrane,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  the  choroid,  which  is  advanced  be- 
hind the  cornea  under  the  form  of  a  verti- 
cally-hung contractile  curtain,  the  iris,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture,  the  pupil,. 
capable,  by  varying  its  size,  of  regulating 
the  quantity  of  light  admitted  to  the  retina. 
To  allow  of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  the 
transparent  medium  across  which  it  is  ex- 
tended, and  which  fills  the  concavity  of  the 
cornea,  is  tLftuid  one,  the  agueoue  humor^ 
Behind  the  aqueous  humor  and  the  iria  is 
the  crygtaiUne  lent,  the  most  solid  and 
highly  refracting  of  the  media,  imbedded  in 
the  front  of  the  third  humor,  the  vitreoue, 
which  itself  occupies  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
gbbe,  and  fills  and  supports  the  hollow  of 
the  retina.  To  hold  this  crystalline  in  its 
place,  the  choroid  is  fixed  to  the  outer  case 
at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea, 
and  sends  inwards  a  circle  of  folds,  the 
ciliary  proceeeet,  which  impress  and  fasten 
themttlves  to  the  vitreous  humor  all  round 
the  lens. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  speak  at 
present,  even  in  general  terms,  of  the  mo- 
bility of  the  eye,  of  its  outer  protective 
appendages,  or  of  the  source  of  its  supply 
of  blood.  The  limits  to  which  I  am  con- 
fined oblige  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  those 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  ^obe  which 
more  immediately  concern  our  present  ob- 
ject. And,  first,  of  the  eize  asid  shape  qf 
the  eyeball. 

Shape. — The  human  eye,  when  carefully 
separated  by  dissection  from  the  muscles 
implanted  in  it,  and  from  the  surrounding 
fat  and  areolar  tissue,  ia  seen  to  be  iibout 
spherical  in  shape,  with  this  exception — 
that  the  cornea  which  forms  the  front  clear 
part,^  whereby  the  light  haa  access  to  the 
interior,  bulges  somewhat  beyond  the  rest, 
*-  more  oonvez^  and  is  the  segment  of  a 
ler  sphere.    The  sphere  of  the  sclerotica, 


however,  ia  not  absolutely  geometrically 
true  in  all  cases,  or  even  generally.  I  have 
found  it  many  times  sUghtly  spheroidal, 
with  the  longer  asia  sometimea  traosrersev 
sometines  longitudinal ;  and  even  other  and 
more  irregular  departures  from  the  exact 
spherical  shape  occur,  the  lateral  regions 
occasionally  presenting  trivial  swellings, 
chiefly  between  the  muscles,  and  not  affect* 
ing  the  integrity  of  the  oi^gan  as  an  optical 
instrument.  Behind,  where  the  rttiam,  is 
spraad  out,  the  sclerotica  is  thickest  and 
stiffest,  most  completely  retaining  its  proper 
curvature  even  after  it  has  bem  cut  into 
small  pieces ;  and  it  ia  iateaestiag  to  obsenve 
how  carefully  the  exartneg»  of  its  curvature 
in  the  posterior  region  has  been  provided 
for  in  the  ooBatmctioa  of  the  eye  geaetatty 
in  the  aniasal  series :  in  some  inatAnces  by 
extraordinary  thickness  and  density  of  tiie 
fibrous  tissue ;  in  others  by  the  development 
of  very  thidL  or  highly  elastic  cartilage,  end 
even  bone,  in  its  stead. 

Site. — ^The  size  of  the  adult  homan^FB 
varies  within  certain  limits,  as  might  hav« 
been  expeeted.  Nevertheless,  aa  it  is  &  part 
which,  by  reaaon  of  its  complex  mechanism^ 
and  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the  textarei 
it  comprises,  attains  its  complete  develop- 
ment, like  the  internal  ear,  before  moat 
other  organs  of  the  body  have  reached  their 
adult  condition,  these  limits  are  very  oqdp- 
fined,  if  we  except  instances  amounting  Id 
disease.  Of  many  measareBsents  which  I 
have  made,  the  general  result  is  thai  tfaa 
diameter  of  the  sclerotica  is  from  seveo- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch. 

The  transparent  cornea  forma  by  its  an* 
tenor  surface  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  tha 
diameter  of  which  is  from  ^  to  {^  of  an. 
inch  (that  is,  of  usually  less  than  two-thirda 
of  an  inch),  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
surface  of  the  globe  recedes  or  is  depressed 
very  superficially  near  the  line  of  juncdim. 
of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea.  The  comea 
forms  from  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
horiaontal  circumference  of  the  whole  globe. 
In  considering  the  uze  of  the  eye,  I  ahould 
guard  you  against  judging  of  it  in  any  de- 
gree by  the  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  eye- 
lids ;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  that  which  most 
governs  the  apparent  size  of  the  ball,  and  i& 
also  of  much  importance  to  the  practical 
surgeon,  aa  enabling  him  more  or  less  readily 
to  manipulate  in  his  operations  on  parte 
within  the  lids.  Moreover,  the  comaa  ia 
often  apparently  smaller  than  it  really  is,  ia 
consequence  of  a  degree  of  opacity  creeping 
over  its  border  in  the  declining  stagea  <»f 
life. 

Tension  in  health  and  disease. — The  eye- 
ball has  naturally  a  oertain  tension,  arising 
frxun  the  due  repletion  of  the  outer  case  with, 
the  tissuea  contained  within.  It  gives  a 
tight  or  rssistiag  feel  to  the  finger  applied. 
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.    upon  ]t|  and  the  exact  degree  of  this  tennon 
belonging  to  the  healthy  state  ft  is  essential 
for  yoa  to  know,  both  that  yon  may  be 
aware  of  the  resistance  your  instruments 
will  encounter,  and  also  that  you  may  be 
able  rightly  to  appreciate  by  the  touch  the 
departures  from    the    healthy  standard   of 
tension  which  occur  in  the  coarse  of  sereral 
diseases.  When  disorganizing  processes  have 
occurred  in  the  interior,  the  eyeball  fre- 
quently becomes  soft,  although,  perhaps, 
the  finger  alone  can  inform  yon  of  this  evi- 
dence of  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  organ. 
On  the  other  hismd,  in  inflammations  of  an 
acute  kind  attacking  the  globe,  an  unnatural 
hardness  is  perceptible  on  pressure,  usually 
accompanied  by  that  dull  sickening    pain 
which    attends    distension  of   the    fibrous 
tissues,  and  due  in  this  case,  I  suppose,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  sclerotica  and  cornea. 
Hie  unyielding  nature  of  these  coats  occa- 
sions all  internal  distending  forces — as  vas- 
cular engorgements,  fibrinous  or  purulent 
effusions,  if  their  accession  has  been  sudden 
and  rapid, — to  react  in  the  way  of  counter- 
pressure  on  the  parts  within^  impairing  their 
Amotions  in  the  first  instance,  and  soon  irre- 
coverably destroying  them,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked.    We  have  analogous 
phenomena  in  the  case  of  other  organs  enve- 
loped, like  the  eye,  in  a  tunic  incapable  of 
hasty  dilatation. 

To  proceed  now  to  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea.  And 
first  of  the  sclerotica. 

Structure  qf  the  sclerotica, — ^Thc  sclero- 
tica consists  of  a  very  dense  and  intricate 
interlacement  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  The 
surface  is  dead  white,  not  glistening,  like 
most  other  examples  of  the  tissue,  by  reason 
of  the  working  up  of  its  fibres  in  an  irre- 
gular way,  into  a  web  which  exhibits  little 
indication  of  their  course.  In  tendons,  in 
fiiscise,  even  in  the  dura  mater,  a  silvery 
lustre  results  from  the  parallel  course  of 
contiguous  fibres ;  and  the  small  creases  oc- 
curring on  these  confer  a  satiny  surface.which 
is  extremely  characteristic  and  beautiful :  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  sclerotica, 
nose  parts  of  it  which  are  seen,  as  the 
wliite  of  the  eye,  have  no  lustre  of  their 
ovm :  the  brilliant  reflection  of  light  is  rather 
from  the  moist  surface  of  the  investing  con- 
junctiva, set  off,  it  is  true,  by  the  opaque 
dead  white  of  this  tunic  behind.  The  fibres 
of  the  sclerotica,  when  unravelled  from  one 
another,  and  examined  in  minute  portions 
under  a  high  magnifying  power,  do  not 
quite  resemble  those  of  tendon  and  fascia : 
they  are  more  straight  and  stiff,  less  wavy, 
less  connected:  they  also  tear  and  break 
more  easily,  so  that  you  cannot  run  them 
out  into  such  long  shreds  as  in  the  case  of 
tendon  or  ligament.       Nevertheless,   they 


swell  out  and  become  semi-transparent  witii 
acetic  acid  or  the  caustic  alkafies,  just  as 
ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue.  You  can  best 
see  the  cbaraeteristic  differences  I  have  now 
alliided  to  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  sole- 
rotica  of  the  ox  or  sheep.  This  much  re- 
sembles  the  thick  coat  of  the  -air-bladder  of 
the  sturgeon,  which  I  had  once  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  in  the  fresh  state,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  might  even  be  made  to 
yield  isinglass  like  that  structure.  There  is 
also  a  good  deal  of  yellow  elastic  tissue 
intermixed  with  the  white  in  the  sclerotica. 

But  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
fibres  of  the  sclerotica  are  arranged  with 
regularity,  yet  they  appear  to  have  a  more 
or  less  determinate  direction  from  behind 
forwards  in  the  hinder  and  middle  portion  ; 
and  we  may  also  observe  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, after  the  choroid  has  been  removed,  an 
appearance  of  arching  fibres,  having  their 
convexities  turned  forwards, ;  and,  more- 
over, the  anterior  part  usually  presents  a 
different  arrangement  on  its  outer  and  inner 
sarfaces,  the  fibres  of  the  former  being  more 
circular,  following  somewhat  the  border  of 
the  cornea,  especially  over  the  insertion  of 
the  recti  muscles ;  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  more  obviously  directed  forwards. 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  I  may 
refer  to  the  mode  of  implantation  of  the 
tendons  qfthe  recti  muectee  into  the  ecle- 
rotica.  These,  as  is  well  known,  become 
flattened  and  expanded  somewhat  before 
jotnmg  the  sclerotica;  and  I  believe  it  is  a 
common  opinion  that  they  join  side  to  side, 
and  spread  out  as  a  kind  of  external  invest- 
ment to  the  front  of  the  sclerotica,  advancing 
up  to  the  cornea,  and  constituting  the  white 
tunic  which  is  visible  between  the  lids.  I 
do  not  find,  however,  that  this  description, 
as  regards  the  human  eye,  agrees  with  na- 
ture. On  the  contrary,  the  tendons  of  the 
recti  appear  to  be  truly  implanted  into  the 
sclerotica,  penetrating  its  substance,  so  as  to 
be  buried  from  riew,  and  leaving  its  exterior 
layers  exposed  under  the  conjunctiva.  I 
have  several  times  traced  the  continuation  of 
these  tendons  for  a  considerable  way  for- 
wards in  the  middle  substance  of  the  sclero- 
tica, to  a  certain  extent  making  a  division  of 
it  into  an  inner  and  outer  layer,  and  gra- 
dually becoming  lost  to  the  eye,  as  they 
break  up  into  lamins,  and  blend  with  the 
neighbouring  structure  very  near  the  margin 
of  the  cornea. 

Thickneae  qfthe  nlerotica  at  different 
parte.^lt  may  not  seem  very  important  in 
a  practical  point  of  view  to  inquire  into  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  sclerotica  at  diffe- 
rent parts  of  its  extent.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  in  a  physiological  sense,  especially 
with  reference  to  comparative  anatomy,  and 
is  really  not  without  its  practical  bearings, 
since  we  find  the'  effects  of  certain  morbid  . 
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actions  to  be  limited  or  otherwise  modified 
in  correnpondenoe  with  it.  The  sclerotica  is 
thickest  behind,  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
retina,  and  for  the  preservation  of  its  dne 
cnrratore  at  the  most  material  spot.  Aroond 
the  foramen  by  which  the  optic  nerre  enters 
to  the  retina,  and  which  is  near  the  bottom 
of  the  eye,  tiie  sclerotica  is  about  ^  of  aa 
inch  thick.  Hence  it  becomes  thinner  for- 
wards as  far  as  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
behind  the  cornea,  where  it  is  only  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  thick.  From  this  line  to  the 
cornea  it  again  increases  in  strength,  and  is 
from  1^  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  greater  support  to  some  of  the 
internal  parts,  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
in  a  subwquent  lecture.  In  the  monkey  I 
have  found  this  front  part  the  thickest  of 
aU. 

The  recti  muscles  being  inserted  as  de- 
scribed, groove  the  sclerotic  before  enter- 
ing it,  and  hence  this  membrane  is  rendered 
very  thin  immediately  behind  their  inser- 
tion, hardly,  in  fact,  being  more  than  ^  of 
an  inch  thick  in  those  parts.  These  being, 
therefore,  the  weakest  parts,  are  those  whidi 
might  be  expected  to  yield  earliest  under 
any  inward  distending  force;  and  accordingly 
I  have  observed  that  abscesses  of  the  eye- 
ball are  prone  to  point  in  these  situations. 
While  upon  the  subject  of  the  insertion  of 
the  recti  muscles,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
in  cases  where  the  contents  of  the  globe  are 
diminished  in  quantity,  as  a  result  of  pre- 
existing inflammation  of  a  destructive  land, 
and  the  eye  consequently  shrinks  to  a  smaller 
sixe,  the  softness  of  the  organ  allows  the 
recti  muscles  to  impress  it  in  the  lines  of 
their  transit,  and  to  bulge  it  in  their  inter- 
vals, thus  pinching  it,  as  it  were,  into  a 
quadrangular  shape.  In  such  examples  the 
thinner  parts  of  the  sclerotica  under  the 
tendons  of  the  recti,  being  pressed  upon  by 
those  tendons,  and  unsupported  from  within, 
are  sunk  in  or  flattened. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  in  a  more 
particular  manner  to  the  transparent  portion 
of  the  outer  case,  the  cornea,  a  part  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  in  reference  to  the  operative 
surgery,  or  the  pathology  of  the  eyeball,  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  your  interest 
in  a  high  degree,  however  imperfect  my 
description  of  it  may  prove. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  what  Hght 
comparative  anatomy,  or  the  early  stages  of 
its  development,  might  throw  on  the  true 
affinities  and  nature  of  this  structure,  but 
will  merely  observe  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  cornea,  considered 
rom  this  point  of  view,  comprises  two 
orders  of  parts — one  belonging  to  the  nervous 
vesicle  which  forms  the  earliest  indication  of 
he  appearance  of  the  eye  in  the  early 
mbryo ;  the  other,  and  thel  aiger,  pertaining 


to  the  outer  integiimeat.  I  prefer,  on  this 
occasion,  remembering  the  object  before  us, 
to  take  the  cornea  as  we  find  it  in  the  adult 
human  subject,  and  to  describe  it,  layer  by 
layer,  as  it  actually  exists  in  those  in  whom 
Tou  will  be  called  upon  to  study  and  relieve 
Its  morbid  states. 

Fio.  1. 


Relative  sixe  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
cornea  in  one  instance  :  a,  anterior  sur- 
face ;  p,  posterior  surface. 

The  cornea  is  nearly  circular  in  shape, 
though  we  often  find  it  wider  from  side  to 
side  than  from  above  downwards.  Its 
anterior  surface  is  generally  less  extensive 
than  its  posterior,  sometimes  considersbl^ 
so.  The  edge,  therefore,  by  which  it  is 
continuous  with  the  sclerotica  will  be  bevelled, 
so  that  the  sclerotica,  will  overlap  a  little. 
Sometimes,  on  looking  at  the  surface  of  a 
vertical  section *of  these  parts  at  their  junc- 
tion, we  see  the  cornea  received  as  it  were 
into  a  groove  of  the  sclerotica,  but  even 
here  the  hinder  surfiu»  of  the  cornea  is 
almost  invariably  the  more  extensive;  and 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  bevelling  was  reversed, 
so  that  the  cornea  should  overlap  the  scle- 
rotica. 

The  two  surfaces  of  the  human  cornea 
are,  as  ikr  as  I  can  judge,  perfectly  parallel 
to  one  another — that  is,  their  corresponding 
points  are  equidistant,  and  the  substance  of 
the  cornea  is  of  the  same  thickness  through- 
out. This  has  been  doubted  by  some 
anatomists,  who  have  described  the  central 
part  as  thicker  thsn  the  margins,  and  have 
supposed  that  the  cornea  was  a  meniscos- 
convergent  lens,  capable  of  magnifying 
objects.  But  the  mode  employed  to  prove 
this,  vix.  that  of  first  dipping  the  detached 
cornea  into  water  to  smooth  its  surfscea, 
and  then,  holding  it  over  objects,  finding  it 
act  as  a  slight  magnifier,  seems  open  to 
fallacy,  since  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
be  conveniently  held  is  with  the  convex  edge 
downwards,  in  which  position,  the  water 
still  adhering  would  fall  to  the  central  part* 
and  make  a  lens  of  it.  But  I  have  lailed  to 
find  the  membrane  magnify  when  secured 
against  this  source  of  error ;  and,  moreover, 
an  exact  vertical  section  of  a  recent  cornea 
exhibits  an  uniform  thickness.  When  the 
part  has  been  macerated  it  swells  somewhat, 
and  bulges  less  at  the  sides  where  it  is  tied 
to  the  sclerotica  than  in  the  rest  of  its  extent. 
I  need  not  observe  that  the  cornea,  though 
not  itself  a  lens,  yet  acts  as  a  powerful  C4>n- 
verger  of  the  rays  of  light  by  virtue  of  the 
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aqueous  humour,  t^hich  diffsn  little  from  it 
in  density,  filling  up  its  conctTity  in  the 
BBtural  state.  That  the  cornea  is  not 
thicker  in  the  middle  is  indicated  hy  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease  called  eoiucal 
cornea^  in  whidi  the  weak  or  bulging  part 
is  ahrays  at  or  near  the  central  region.  In 
fishes  the  cornea  is  much  thinner  in  the 
middle,  to  allow  for  the  Tery  projecting 
lens. 

The  absolute  thickness  of  the  cornea  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  anterior  region  of 
the  sclerotica,  being,  according  to  the  mea- 
surements I  hsTc  made,  from  about  ^d  to 
the  ^^  of  an  inch.  These  measurements 
exhibit  considerable  variety,  which  it  is 
important  for  the  practical  surgeon  to  be 
aware  of. 

The  first  portion  of  the  cornea  that  eomes 
under  our  review  is  the  eomea  proper,  or 
the  lameUated  iUtme,  It  is  this  which 
forms  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  thiek- 
ness  of  the  cornea,  and  gives  it  strength  and 
toughness.  It  is  bounded  externally  by  a 
peculiar  lamina,  the  anterior  eUutie  lamina, 
On  which  rests  the  anterior  or  cot^unetival 
epithelium,  and  it  is  bounded  behind  by 
another  peculiar  lamina,  the  posterior  eku^ 
tie  lamina,  behind  which  is  the  epithelinm 
iff  the  aqueone  humor.  It  is  the  cornea 
proper  alone  which  is  strictly  continuous 
with  the  sclerotica. 

Of  the  eomea  proper,  —  That  the 
cornea  proper  is  lamellated  has  long 
been  known,  and  may  be  shown  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  If  a  flap  be  shaped  out  on 
its  snrfiice  by  superficial  incisions  and  then 
torn  up,  the  surface  of  laceration  will  be 
nearly  parallel  to  the  outer  surface,  and  in 
this  way  layer  after  layer  may  be  removed, 
especially  in  the  eyes  of  the  larger  do- 
mestic quadrupeds.  The  knife,  too,  espe- 
cially if  blunt,  having  once  pierced  Uiis 
tissue,  is  found  to  pass  most  readily  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  at  whatever  depth. 
These  are  circumstances  with  which  all 
should  render  themselves  practically  familiar 
who  propose  to  make  the  living  eye  the 
subject  of  their  operations.  This  physical 
oonstmctton  of  the  lamellated  cornea  makes 
it  desirable  for  the  surgeon,  when  about  to 
penetrate  the  cornea,  to  thrust  the  knife 
somewhat  perpendicularly  into  it,  since  the 
arrangement  of  the  tissue  tends  to  carry  the 
instrument  in  a  horizontal  course.  The 
lamellated  cornea  is  tough,  unyielding,  and 
almost  perfectly  transparent;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  study  the  precise  nature  of  its 
lamellae,  because  there  are  facts  which  show 
that  its  transparency  is  very  easily  impaired 
by  any  derangement  of  their  relative  position, 
or  by  an  increase  of  their  natural  tension. 
For  example,  if  a  thin  vertical  section  of 
this  part  be  made,  and  laid  upon  a  slip  of 
glass  moistened  with  water,  it  renafau  trans- 


parent ;  but  if  yon  attempt  to  stretch  it,  in 
whatever  direction,  or  to  compress  its  parts 
into  a  smaller  space,  it  instantly  becomes 
milky  and  opaque.  Again,  if  you  squeexe 
a  fresh  and  perfect  eye  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  the  cornea,  it  is  well  Imown, 
becomes  immediately  opaque  in  your  hand, 
but  quite  recovers  itself  as  you  remit  the 
pressure:  and  in  all  cases  the  degree  of 
opacity  is  proportionate  to  the  pressure  yon 
exert.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  experi« 
ment,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  in  some 
measure  the  opacity  or  haze  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  apt  to  occur  at  an  early  stage  of 
acute  internal  inflammation  of  the  eyeball, 
attended  with  great  engorgement  of  its 
vessels — a  state  also  elucidated  by  what 
occurs  in  artificial  injections  of  the  eye,  for 
when  the  vessels  become  gorged,  and  the 
globe  tense  and  hard,  the  cornea  invariably 
grows  dim,  and  shuts  off  the  iris  from  view. 

Now,  that  the  lamellae  of  the  lamellated 
cornea  are  not  individually  co-extensive  with 
the  cornea  itself  is  easily  proved  by  a  vertical 
section,  in  which  we  see  the  lines  bounding 
the  lamellae  to  be  very  limited  and  inter- 
rupted, not  extending  far  along  the  cut  sur- 
face ;  the  same  view  proves  the  lamellae  to 
run  into  one  another  at  very  numerous  points 
throughout  the  entire  cornea,  so  that  the 
interspaces  are  very  limited  in  their  superfi- 
cial extent :  though  their  number  is  corre- 
spondingly great.  Moreover,  in  tearing  up 
a  flap  in  the  way  I  have  already  alluded  to, 
innumerable  connexions  between  the  lamellae 
are  seen  to  be  torn  through,  and  the  surfisce 
exposed  is  not  smooth,  but  covered  with 
numberless  minute  lacerations  of  tissue.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  most  correct  to  say 
that  the  strength  of  the  tissue  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal rather  than  in  a  vertical  direction— 
that  the  horizontally-extended  elements  are 
thicker,  and  stronger,  and  less  easily  lace- 
rable,  than  the  more  delicate,  more  fragile, 
vertically-placed  elements  which  connect 
them  with  one  another.  Now  if  we  endea- 
vour to  count  the  superposed  lamellie,  it  is 
evident  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  very  exact 
result,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  con- 
nexions and  overlappings :  but  nevertheless 
it  will  be  found  in  general,  that  on  tho 
surface  of  a  vertical  section,  somewhere  about 
sixty  intervene  between  any  two  corresponding 
points  on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  tissue. 

There  is  a  fact  of  some  interest  to  be 
learnt  from  such  a  section,  if  it  be  made  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  it  is  this : — that  the  con- 
nections between  the  horizontally-extended 
lamellse  of  the  cornea  are  themselves  mem- 
branous or  lamelliform,  and  not  mere  fibres ; 
for  on  opening  out  the  lamellae,  so  as  to  en- 
large their  interspaces,  very  delicate  mem- 
branes are  seen  passing  from  one  to  another, 
and  it  is  but  rarely  that  complete  perforations 
exist,  however  thin  the  section  have  been 
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made*  Jn  tnck  speoimMiB,  viewed  under  a 
high  power,  we  have  a  faiotly  fibrous  texture 
apparent  in  even  the  most  ddieat^  of  these 
films  of  membrane,  the  fibrous  elements 
being  held  together  in  that  form  by  an  homo- 
genous intervening  substanoe. 

The  nature  of  the  inttniieet  of  the  oomeal 
tissue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particu- 
larly inquired  into.  It  has  been  generally 
considered  that  the  interlamellar  spaces  are 
themselves  flattened  or  lamelliform,  and  that 
they  contaia  fluid  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
fall  easily  firom  one  part  to  another  ;  and  it 
haa  been  imagined  that  inflammatory  pro- 
ducta,  lymph  or  pus,  might  gravitate  in  such 
natural  spaces  to  the  most  dependent  part 
of  the  cornea.  For  the  existence  of  fluid, 
stress  has  been  jjuUy  laid  on  the  fact,  that  if 
we  lay  bare  the  corneal,  tissue  and  make 
strong  pressure  on  the  globe,  we  shall  ob- 
serve first  a  dewy  moisture,  and  then  distinct 
drops  of  transparent  fluid  over  the  entire 
Burfkce.  But  this  shevrs  the  porosity  of  the 
entire  cornea,  rather  than  the  existence  of 
free  fluid  in  its  interspsoes ;  for  in  the  per- 
fectly  firesh  eye  the  dew  does  not  form  until 
the  pressure  has  been  kept  up  for  some  time, 
and  under  continued  pressure  the  aqueous 
humour  gradually  passes  out ;  while  if  this 
humour  have  been  previously  evacuated  by 
puneture  and  replaced  by  air,  no  dew  forms 
upon  the  surface.  Moreover,  an  incision 
into  the  lamellated  cornea  does  not  set  free 
any  visible  fluid.  It  has  been  sometimes 
thought  that  pressure  produces  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  by  driving  out  fluid  from  its  in- 
terstices, but  the  return  of  transparency  *is  so 
simultaneous  over  the  whole  surface,  when 
the  pressure  is  remitted,  as  to  forbid  the 
supposition  of  any  fluid  having  escaped  and 
re-entered  at  the  border,  while  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  aqueous  humour  does  not 
a£fect  the  result  at  all :  pressure  produces 
opacity  if  the  chambers  are  filled  with  air. 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  fluid 
existing  in  the  corneal  tissue  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  its  elements,  not  enough  to 
lie  free  in  its  interstices  :  -and  further,  that 
the  elementary  lamellae  are  naturally  in 
contact  with  one  another,  much  in  the  same 
way  that  the  filaments  of  the  areolar  tissue 
touch  one  another  in  other  parts. 

Of  the  eomeal  iuie*, — Being  desirous 
some  years  ago  to  discover  whether  the  in- 
terstices of  the  oomca-proper  had  any  regular 
shape  or  arrangement,  I  made  a  small  punc- 
ture near  the  lM>rder  of  the  cornea  of  an  ox, 
and,  introducing  the  mouth  of  a  mercurial 
ii^eeting  tube,  was  delighted  to  find  the 
metal,  under  gentle  pressure,  running  in  a 
beautiful  and  curious  manner,  quite  unlike 
anything  that  occurs  in  any  other  tissue,  and 
from  its  constancy  and  peculiar  figure  evi- 
dently demonstrative  of  a  natural  structure. 
The  mefoury'  coursed  mfyidly  along  in  per- 


fectly parallel  and  very  dKlieats  Imea  for  a 
short  distance,  then  diverged  at  an  angle 
into  other  similar  tubes,  which  were  found 
to  cross  the  former  either  above  or  below. 
The  tubular  spaces  thus  injected  appeared  to 
be  jointed  or  broken  at  varying  intervalsy 
and  to  present  what  in  the  nerve-tubes 
would  be  termed  a  varicose  condition.  The 
whole  lamellated  cornea  was  filled  with  such 
tubes,  for  at  whatever  depth  or  part  the 
mercury  vras  inserted  the  same  results  fol- 
lowed ;  although  from  the  unnatural  disten- 
sion occasioned  by  even  a  small  extent  of 
such  injection,  it  was  impossible  in  a  single 
specimen  to  fill  the  interstices  of  every  por- 
tion of  it,  and  at  different  depths,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  These  definitely-marked 
passages  in  the  corneal  tissue  it  seemed  not 
very  essy  to  force  or  burst,  but  when  the 
mercury  was  urged  to  that  extent  itseparated 
the  horizontal  lamellae  for  a  greater  or  less 
space,  and  formed  irregular  flat  patches, 
very  similar  in  shape  to  those  which  are  met 
with  in  the  morbid  state  known  as  oajfjp, 
and  which  latter,  I  therefore  conclude,  is 
attended  with  a  breaking  down  of  the  mem- 
branous connections  between  the  horizontal 
lamellaB — connections  which  form  the  side 
walls  of  the  corneal  tubes  now  described. 

Fio.  2. 


Fio»  2.— Tubes  of  the  cornea  of  the  ox,  in- 
jected with  mercury. 

I  found  that  I  could  inject  the  tubes  with 
size  and  vermilion  quite  as  definitely,  thou^ 
not  so  easily,  or  so  as  to  form  so  beautifol 
an  object,,  as  with  mereury ;  but  this  fact 
was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  peculiar  va» 
ricosities  of  the  tubes  were  not  a  &lsa 
appearance    due    to   the   tendency   which 
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•mercury  has  to  eoUect  htetf  into  the  globular 
form. 

What  I  haTe  now  mentioned  is  what  oc- 
earred  with  the  cornea  of  a  large  quadniped. 
I  found  it  fir  more  difficnle  to  make  a  similar 
injection  of  the  human  cornea,  or  of  that  of 
the  cat  or  smaller  animals,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  interstices  of  equal  size — 
perhaps  hardly  of  the  same  shape  and  ar- 
rangement— exist  in  the  latter  specimens. 
From  the  greater  thinness  of  the  membrane, 
and  the  greater  proximity  of  the  entire 
tissne  to  the  vatcnlar  arches  from  which  its 
natrient  supply  is  drawn,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  such  a  free  and  ample  system  of 
canals  may  be  dispensed  with.  In  the 
human  cornea,  however,  (as  in  fig.  3)  I  hav« 
clearly  seen  a  tubular  arrangement  of  the 
interstices  under  favourable  circumstances : 
altiiough,  in  general,  the  tissue  too  readily 
gives  way  under  the  distending  force  which 
it  is  requisite  to  employ.  The  length  of  the 
canals  between  the  constrictions  does  not 
exceed  the  12th  of  en  inch,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  much  less,  while  their  width  is 
from  1.5(M)th  to  1 -600th  of  an  inch  :  this  is 
in  the  human  cornea. 

Fig.  3. 


Fio.  3. — ^Tubes  of  the  human  cornea,  in- 
jected with  mercury.  At  a  a  extravasa- 
tion has  occurred. 

It  might  be  conceived  that  these  corneal 
tubes  were  a  modified  form  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  as  it  is  generally  thought  that  a  close 
lymphatic  net-woilc  may  be  injected  in  a 
somewhat  similar  fashion  under  tiie  skin  and 
In  other  parts.  But  I  have  not  found  the 
mercury  escaping  along  the  lymphatic  trunks 


when  pushed  from  the  cornea  towards  th  ^ 
sderotiea.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  har^ 
pressure  to  make  it  escape  from  the  come' 
at  all,  and  then  it  enters  the  anterior  cham~ 
her  of  the  eye,  or  the  space  between  th^ 
sclerotica  and  choroid,  or  even  subconjuncti- 
val blood-vessels.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  corneal  tubes  do  not  communicate  <fi- 
rectly  with  any  other  set  of  vessels  or 
natural  channels. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  corneal 
tubes,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  in 
supposing  that  tiiey  serve  to  promote  and 
facilitate  the  permeation  of  this  thick  non- 
vascular structure  by  those  fluid  portions  of 
the  blood  which  alone  have  access  to  it. 
Whether  the  special  arrangement  of  the 
tubes  which  I  have  described  is  concerned  in 
endowing  the  cornea  with  its  necessary 
transparency,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to 
determine.  It  might  be  imagined  to  contri- 
bute to  hold  all  the  lamellse  in  place,  and 
to  prevent  derangement  of  their  relative 
position.  A  brief  account  of  these  and  other 
points  which  I  shall  notice  is  given  in  the 
third  part  of  thtv  Physiological  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of-  Man,  just  published  by  Dr. 
Todd  and  myself. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  lamellated 
tissue  of  the  cornea  is  the  only  one  which, 
properly  spesking,  is  continuous  with  the 
sclerotica.  This  continuity  is  so  perfect 
that  the  two  textures  cannot  be  torn  asunder, 
or  in  any  way  be  shewn  capable  of  detach- 
ment along  the  line  of  junction.  Even 
maceration  is  not  capable  of  effecting  their 
separation,  and  if  we  consider  the  close 
affinities  of  the  two  structures,  and  their 
mode  of  union,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand 
the  reason  of  this.  In  fact,  both  belong  to 
the  class  of  fibrous  tissues,  and  have  very 
similar  physical  and  cheniioal  properties. 
The  fibrous  bundles  of  the  sclerotica,  intri- 
cately interlaoed  and  intermixed  with  threads 
of  yellow  elastic  tissue,  become  continuous 
at  the  border  with  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea. 
The  elementary  parts  of  the  one  join  on  to 
those  of  the  other ;  the  interstices,  'which 
are  irregular  and  open  on  all  sides  in  the 
sclerotica,  assume  a  regular  arrangement, 
and  become  tubular  in  the  cornea.  On  the 
surfece  of  a  very  than  vertical  section  of  the 
two  structures,  carried  through  their  line  of 
junction,  the  transition  of  one  into  the  other 
can  be  very  satisfactorily  traced.  By  acetic 
acid  the  sclerotica  swells  and  beeomes  trans- 
parent, and  exhibias  the  yeUow  fibrous 
element  of  its  structure,  and  also  sparing 
nuclei,  like  those  belonghig  to  tendinous 
parts.  By  the  same  agent,  the  cornea  first 
grows  opaque  as  the  arrangement  of  its  parts 
is  interfered  with  by  the  swelling  of  the 
tissue  during  the  progress  of  the  acid  through 
it,  but  subsequently  it  all  very  nearly  re- 
sumes ilB  Iraniparaiicj,  merely  displaying 
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here  and  there  on  the  tarface  of  iti  lamellaB 
the  elongated  nadei  which  were  prefionslj 
indistinct] J  seen,  and  which  correspond 
closely  with  those  of  the  sclerotica  and  other 
fibrous  tissues.  The  description  of  the 
lamellated  cornea  will  be  most  con^enientlj 
concluded  in  connexion  with  that  of  the 
anterior  elaatie  lamina^  to  which  I  shall, 
therefore,  now  direct  yonr  attention. 

The  anterior  eUutie  lamina  has  not 
hitherto,  as  fsr  as  I  know,  been  distin- 
gnithed  by  anatomists,  and  yet  it  seems  a 
structure  of  a  Tery  interesting  kind,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  will  perhaps  enable 
ns  to  discriminate  some  morbid  phenomena 
from  others  with  which  they  have  been 
classed.  It  is  a  continuous  sheet  of  ho- 
mogeneous membrane,  nearly  similar  in  es- 
sential characters  to  the  posterior  elastic 
lismina  of  the  cornea  .and  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  being  perfectly  transparent  and  glassy, 
without  appearance  of  internal  stmcture, 
and  being  very  slightly  or  not  at  all  influenced 
by  acids  or  by  boiUng.    Its  thickness  in 

Fig.  Am 


Fio.  4. — ^Vertical  section  of   the    hnman 
cornea  near    the    surface,      a,  anterior 
elastic  lamina ;  b,  conjunctival  epithelium  ; 
c,  lamellated  tissue ;   (f,  intervals  between 
the  lamellae,  showing  the  position  of  the 
corneal  tubes  collapsed ;  e,  nucleus  of  the 
lamellated  tissue ;  g,  fibrous  cordage  sent 
down  from  the  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
Magnified  300  diameters. 
# 
thehnman  eye  is  from  about  T^nr^h  to  g^Xh 
of  an  inch,  and  it  forms  an  unbroken  co- 
vering to  the  whole  laminated  cornea,  giving 
it  that  smooth  glistening  surface  which  is 
exposed  by  scraping  off  the  conjunctival 
epithelium.    This  latter  rest* upon  it  as  the 
epithelium  docs  upon  the  basaiicnt  mem- 


brane in  other  situations,  and  I  may  observe 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  strictly  a  highly- 
developed  form  of  the  basement  membrane 
of  the  mucous  system,  remarkably  modified 
in  this  particular  part  to  answer  a  speeial 
purpose.  The  manner  in  which  the  anterior 
ela^c  lamina  is  united  to  the  lamellae  which 
it  serves  to  cover  is  very  interesting.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea  is  cofivex,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  its  exact  curvature  is  of 
primary  importance  to  vision,  as  it  is  there 
that  the  first  inflexion  of  the  rays  of  light 
falling  on  the  eye  takes  plsce :  and  furtlwr, 
that  the  conjunctival  epithelium  being  a  soft 
and  fragile  substance,  must  take  the  figure 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests  :  hence, 
probably,  the  arrangement  I  am  about  to 
mention.  The  anterior  elastic  lamina,  a 
firm,  resisting,  uniform  layer,  placed  in 
front  of  the  more  soft  and  porous  lamellated 
tissue,  is  tied  down  to  the  anterior  lamellae, 
at  innumerable  points,  by  filaments  of  similar 
texture  to  itself,  which  it  sends  in  among 
them.  These,  as  they  penetrate  the  lamellae, 
divide  and  expand  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
take  firm  hold  of  them,  and  are  thus  gra- 
dually spent  among  the  four  or  five  lamellse 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  surftoe.  It  is  nn- 
gular,  too,  that  these  filaments  are  not  sent 
vertically^  but  everywhere  in  a  slanting 
direction  among  the  lamellae,  so  that  in  a 
vertical  section  they  appear  to  cross  one 
another  at  right  angles.  This  arrangement 
mijght,  I  imagine,  be  shown,  on  mechanical 
principles,  to  be  the  best  possible  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  convexity  of  the  front  of 
the  cornea.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  elabo- 
rate manner  in  which  the  anterior  elastic 
lamina  is  thus  tied  down  to  the  lamellated 
texture,  that  it  can  hardly  be  raised  as  a  se- 
parate  layer ;  and  it  is  this,  probably,  whidi 
has  hitherto  kept  it  concealed.  In  fact,  it 
scarcely  admits  of  bdng  demonstrated  except 
on  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  cornea. 

The  anterior  elastic  lamina  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  and  disappears,  at  the  margin 
of  the  cornea,  its  attenuation  being  accom- 
panied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and 
size  of  the  filaments  which  it  sends  down  to 
the  lamellated  tissue;  so  that  it  seems  to 
expend  itsdf  by  giving  origin  to  these  fila- 
ments. And  from  its  extreme  border, 
where  it  ceases  to  be  distinguishable,  a  great 
abundance  of  them  runs  into  the  sderotica, 
in  that  slanting  direction  which  the  elastic 
lamina  would  have  itself  taken  if  it  had 
been  prolonged  in  the  same  curve.  These 
filaments  mingle  with  the  elements  of  the 
sclerotica,  and  are  gradually  lost  among  its 
middle  fibres.  The  artificial  mode  in  which 
the  margin  of  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  is 
thus  fixed,  may  be  roughly  likened  to  that  of 
the  awning  of  a  tent :  it  is  rendered  much 
more  obvious  if  a  thin  vertical  section  of  the 
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parts  at  the  junction  of  the  iderotica  and 
oomea  be  treated  with  acetic  acid. 

That  this  lamina,  although  apparently 
homogeneous,  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  is  very 
permeable  to  flaids,  as  is  the  capsule  of  the 
lens,  may  be  readily  shewn  by  squeezing  an 
eye  after  the  conjunctival  epithelium  has 
been  scraped  off:  the  small  drops  which 
collect  on  the  surface  rest  upon  this  lamiaa 
after  having  transuded  through  it. 

The  existence  of  this  lamina  will  help,  I 
think,  to  explain,  what  must  have  often 
puzzled  surgeons,  viz.,  the  tenacity  with 
which  small  particles  of  steel,  or  other  sharp 
angular  fragments,  stick  in  the  front  of  the 
oomea  only  just  within  the  surfiice.  These 
will  often  remain  for  many  days,  or  even 
weeks,  and  prove  the  cause  of  much  inflam- 
mation, and  yet  still  be  found  difficult  of 
extraction ;  which  could  hardly  be  the  case 
if  the  lamellated  tissue  and  the  conjunctival 
epithelium  were  the  only  textures  in  which 
such  particles  could  be  imbedded. 

The  coii/Ktic/ioa/  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
may  be  now  conveniently  adverted  to :  it  is 
that  delicate,  soft,  almost  pulpy  layer,  which 
forms  the  anterior  surface  of  the  oomea, 
and  is  so  easily  raised  by  the  knife  or  needle. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
conjunctiva  covering  the  front  of  the  sclero- 
tica and  lining  the  lids,  snd  consequently  of 
the  cuticular  investment  of  the  body.  It  is 
a  fbmiliar  fact,  that  in  animals  which  cast 
their  entire  skin  periodically,  this  layer  is 
detsched  with  the  rest  of  the  epidermis. 

In  those  animals  which  lose  and  renew 
the  cuticle,  by  a  constant  process,  unmarked 
by  periods  of  intermission,  the  superficial 
]wrticte8  are  gradually  shed  after  arriving  at 
their  mature  state,  while  others  are  as  gra- 
dually originated  in  the  deepest  region,  on 
the  tissue  which  serves  as  a  basis  of  support, 
smdnear  which  lies  the  source  of  their  nutri- 
ment. This  is  precisely  what  occurs  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  cornea  in  the  human  eye. 
The  epithelial  particles  are  exceedbgly  trans- 
parent, but  in  position,  form,  and  mode  of 
growth  and  decay,  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  epidermis.  In  different 
animals  the  number  of  epithelial  layers  varies 
aooording  to  the  size  of  the  eye ;  in  man, 
they  constitute  only  a  triple  or  quadraple 
■eries,  altogether  not  exceeding  the  ^^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  deepest,  which 
rest  on  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  as  on  a 
basement  membrane,  are  slightiy  elongated 
vertically,  and  stand  endwise ;  the  next  are 
angular,  or  subglobular  in  shape,  and  the 
most  superficial  are  flattened  scales,  more  or 
less  overlapping  one  another,  and  of  a  darker 
hue  than  the  others  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light.  The  imbricated  scales  of  the  surface 
have  their  minute  inequalities  filled  up  in  the 
natural  state  by  the  watery  secretion  of  the 
acrymal  gland,  so  as  to   present  a  nearly 


smooth  refracting  surface  to  the  impinging 
rays  of  light ;  and  by  the  frequent  movements 
of  the  eyelids,  the  particles  which  are  de- 
caying and  losing  their  place  are  brushed 
away  and  escape  by  the  nose.  In  a  leamed 
and  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,* 
you  will  find  described  a  method  of  seeing  in 
your  own  person  the  nature  of  the  corneal 
surface.  Tliis  epithelium  is  rapidly  renewed, 
if  scraped  off. 

We  may  now,  gentlemen,  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  qf  the 
eomeat  a  layer  which  has  been  long  known 
as  the  membrane  of  Demours  or  of  Decemet,. 
or  as  the  elastic  lamina  of  the  cornea,  or  as 
the  corneal  part  of  the  membrane  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

This  layer  is  very  easily  detached  by 
scraping  from  the  hinder  surface  of  the 
lamellated  tissue  of  the  cornea,  for  it  adheres 
but  slightly  to  this  tissue,  and  sends  no 
filaments  among  the  lamellse  as  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina  does.  It  is  a  uniform,  trans- 
parent, homogeneous  layer,  considerably 
thinner  than  the  anterior  elastic  lamina, 
(being  only  from  jj^  to  ^^  inch  thick) 
but  like  it  not  affected  by  maceration,  by 
boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  acids.  Though 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  resisting  much 
pi^pssure,  and  giving  a  crisp  sound  when 
divided  by  the  scissors,  yet  it  is  very  brittle 
and  easily  torn,  and  its  fragments  then  show 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  curl  up  on  all  sides 
into  rolls,  and  always  with  the  anterior  or 
naturally  convex  and  attached  surface  in- 
wards in  the  roll,  so  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  formed  or  laid  down  in  situ  in  a  shape 
precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  its  elasti- 
city inclines  it  to  assume. 

When  an  ulcer  has  destroyed  the  lamel- 
lated tissue,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  for 
a  short  time,  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  is 
thrown  forwards  into  the  breach,  by  the 
preunire  of  the  aqueous  humour  behind  it, 
and  forms  there  a  small  pellucid  vesicle, 
which  soon,  however,  gives  way  by  rapture, 
allowing  the  humour  to  escape,  and  the  bis 
to  fall  forwards  against  the  opening.  This 
morbid  state  illustrates  very  well  the  pro- 
perties of  the  layer  now  under  oonsidera* 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  this 
posterior  elastic  lamina  at  the  margin  of  the 
oomea,  much  difference  of  opinion — I  might 
say,  much  uncertainty  —  prevails  :  some 
holding  that  it  is  reflected  in  a  modified 
form  over  the  whole  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  chambers  of  the  eye,  others  be- 
lieving it  to  terminate  with  the  cornea ;  but 
none,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  having  given  a 
full  and  accurate  account  of  its  actual  con- 
dition, which  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 

*  On  the  Vision  of  ObjecU  of  and  in  the  Bye. 
Ed.  Medical  and  Saiigical  Journal,  No.  164. 
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tmce  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  organ,  and  to  the  understanding 
of  several  of  its  diseases. 

Marginalplex\formti»tueofihiMlamma. — 
This  layer,  then,  will  he  found  to  terminate 
at  the  border  of  the  pomea  in  the  form  of 
pleziform  fibres  of  the  yellow  elastic  kind, 
or  that  variety  which  is  allied  to  itself  in 
essential  characters.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles the  anterior  elastic  lamina.  The 
plexiform  fibres  spring  only  from  its  an- 
terior surface,  or  that  towards  the  lameUated 
cornea.  They  begin  to  appear  a  very  short 
distance  from  its  edge,  and  as  they  arise  the 
lamina  itself  becomes  thinner,  and  is  at  last 
altc^ether  spent.  They  all  pass  irregularly 
outwards,  occupying,  of  course,  a  position 
between  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  and  the 
lamellated  cornea;  and  are  finally  rein- 
forced by  those  fibres  which  come  from  the 
tikin  and  extreme  edge  of  the  lamina.  Im- 
mediately  beyond  this  edge,  therefore,  at  the 
rim  of  the  anterior  chamber,  there  is  a  layer 
of  open  flexiform  fibres,  passing  outward, 
or  from  the  axis  of  the  eye,  and  being  the 
continuation  or  representative  of  the  pos- 
teiior  elastic  lamina.  The  posterior  or 
these  fibres  then  curve  backwards  to  the 
iris,  and  become  inserted  into  its  anterior 
snrfsce  at  its  greater  ci^cumerence  in  the 
form  of  small  pillars ;  and  near  their  in- 
sertion begin  to  resemble  the  white  fibrous 
rather  thiua  the  yellow  fibrous  tissue  in 
^emical  and  other  qualities.  I  have  found 
these  pillars  of  the  iris  much  more  evi- 
dent in  some  animals  than  in  others,  but 
time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  on  com- 
parative details.  They  exist  in  all  mam- 
malia, and  have  their  analogues  in  other 
classes.  They  are  in  contact  with  the 
aqueous  humour,  where  they  form  the  rim 
oif  the  anterior  chamber.  A  needle  may 
be  passed  underneath  them  from  the  an- 
terior chamber  so  as  to  suspend  by  them 
a  considerable  fragment  of  the  eyeball.  The 
great  portion,  however,  of  the  fibrous  con- 
tinuation of  the  posterior  elastic  lamiua  goes 
not  to  the  iris  but  to  the  ciliary  circle, — a 
name  by  which  anatomists  refer  to  a  flattish 
circle  of  gray  semi-transparent  tissue,  which 
intervenes  between  the  ciliary  processes  of 
the  choroid  and  the  sclerotica,  immediately 
behind  its  junction  with  the  cornea,  about 
which  extraordinary  differences  of  opinion 
prevail,  but  which  I  shall  hope  to  show 
you  in  a  subsequent  lecture  is  muscular. 
For  convenience,  therefore,  I  will  now  as- 
sume that  it  is  such,  and  term  it  the  ciliary 
muscle.  This  muscle  arises,  then,  from 
the  fibrous  tissue  coming  from  the  pos- 
terior elastic  lamina,  —  the  fibrous  tissue 
passing  in  a  sheet  backwards  to  the  an- 
terior region  of  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
giving  origin  on  its  outer  surface,  or  that 
turned  from  the  anterior  chamber,  to  the 


fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  thea 
clothe  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  for 
about  one-dghth  or  one-tenth  of  an  inch, 
as  far  as  the  ora  serrata. 

There  are  still  other  fibres  derived  from  the 
posterior  elastic  lamina — viz.thoseplacedmost 
anteriorly,  and  which  were  the  first  to  take 
origin  from  it.  Tliese,  after  a  short  course 
outwards,  become  separated  from  the  scle- 
rotica by  a  narrow  space  all  round,  known 
as  the  JtMtf  ctrctt/aris  tridu ,  and  which  has 
been  considered  as  a  venous  canal;  after- 
wards they  pass  to  be  united  firmly  to  the 
sclerotica  beyond  this  unus,  and  in  so  doing 
share  principally  in  its  formation.  But 
there  also  exists  here  a  series  of  circular 
fibres,  those  just  described  being  more  or 
less  radiating ;  the  circular  lie  outside  the 
others,  are  opaque,  white,  and  stiff,  contri- 
buting to  the  formation  of  the  drcolar  einns, 
and  to  that  firm  union,  the  ciliary  ligamemtf 
which  subsists  between  the  ciliary  procesaes 
and  the  anterior  rim  of  the  sclerotica :  and 
which,  as  a  whole,  effectually  serves  to  retain 
the  aqueous  humour  from  escaping  into  the 
space  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroid. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  I  must  expe- 
rience in  attempting  to  give  you  a  clear  de- 
scription of  this  structure,  before  I  have 
passed  in  review  those  others  with  which  it 
is  associated.  What  I  have  now  said,  how- 
ever, must  suffice  for  the  present,  and  I 
shall  return  to  it  in  connection  with  the  iris 
and  choroid  and  lens.  A  few  words  remain 
concerning  the  po»terior  epithelium  qf  ike 
cornea,  or  the  epithelium  qf  the  aqueous 
humour. 

This  is  so  extremely  delicate  and  so 
perishable  a  layer,  that  it  has  only  of  late 
years  been  recognised,  and  yet  it  is  very  easily 
prepared  for  examination.  It  is  a  single 
series  of  flat  epithelial  nucleated  particles, 
placed  side  by  side,  and  united  by  their 
margins.  Even  in  large  animals  the  epi- 
thelial cells  are  not  in  a  double  layer.  It  is 
co-extensive  with  the  posterior  elastic  la- 
mina, which  it  separates  from  the  aqueous 
humour.  It  would  appear,  however,  from 
what  has  just  been  said  concerning  the  con- 
version of  the  posterior  elastic  lamina  at  its 
border  into  fiorous  tissue  which  in  part 
passes  through  the  aqueous  humour  to  the 
iris,  that  this  epithelium  must  cease  with 
the  elastic  lamina,  since  there  is  no  longer 
any  stratum  on  which  it  can  rest.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  smallest  ap- 
pearance of  it  upon  the  pillars  of  the  iris, 
and  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  is  limited 
to  the  cornea. 

I  have  called  this  the  epithelium  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  because  it  is  the  only  true 
epithelium  which  can  be  found  in  contact 
with  that  fluid.  I  shall  have  to  show  in  a 
future  lecture  that  the  front  of  the  iris  has 
no  true  epithelial  investment,  and  that  the 
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"front  of  the  lens  is  alao  destitute  of  such  a 
corering.  It  seems,  therefore,  iQcorrect  to 
speak  of  the  chambers  of  the  eye  as  lined 
by  a  seroQS  membrane,  or  of  the  aqneoos 
httmoQr  as  contained  within  a  proper  cap- 
sule ;  and  I  suppose  that  practitioners  must 
abandon  the  name,  at  least,  of  that  affec- 
tion, which  is  BOW  generally  termed  a^O" 
ettpnUititt  eren  if  they  continue  to  regard  it 
88  a  distinct  disease. 

In  my  next  lectore  I  shall  proceed  to 
notice  some  of  the  morbid  states  of  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea ;  and  shall  endeaTonr 
to  connect  my  remarks  as  far  as  I  can  with 
the  anatomical,  and,  I  fear,  rather  dry 
details,  which  I  have  had  to  dwell  upon 
to-day. 


dcigiiuil  CTommttmcation^. 


A  GOLUCCTION  OF  VACTS  ILLUSTaATlVB  OF 
THB 

MORBID  CONDITIONS   OP  THB 
PULMONARY  ARTERY, 

AS    BBAKINO    UFON    TB»    TEBATMBNT  OF 
CABOIAO  AND  PULlfONART  DISBASBS. 

Bt  Norman  Chbybrs,  M.D. 
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'      ACUTB  INFLAMMATION  OF  TBB  PULMO- 
NARY ARTBRT. 

AcuTB  inflammation,  arising  spontaneously 
in  an  eztensive  tract  of  either  of  the  great 
thoracic  arteries,  is  a  disease  of  by  no  means 
Tery  frequent  occurrence :   still,  for  many 
years  past,  acute  aortitis  has  been  recognised 
as  a  malady  of  perfectly  defined  character ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
most  recent  morbid  anatomists  to  observe 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  evident  that  a 
more  or  less  active  form  of  inftammation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  was  one  of  the  leading 
morbid  appearances  discovered  after  death. 
Still,  even  at  the  present  time,  some  of  those 
pathologists  who  have  observed  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  instances  in  question,  deny 
that  the  morbid  changes  discovered  in  the 
artery  have  been,  in  reality,  due  to  inflamma- 
tion of  its  tissues,  regarding  them  as  the 
results  of  mere  passive  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessel,  either  consequent  upon 
impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  or 
produced  by  a  morbid  tendency  to  spon- 
taneous   coagulation   in    the    blood  itself. 
Cases  have,  however,  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  presented  themselves,  in  which  it 
was  evidently  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty 
that  the  lesions  discovered   in  this   artery 
were  the  results  of  acute  and  very  active 
inflammation.    In  other  instances,  the  lead- 


ing features  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the; 
morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  artery, 
have  not  assumed  so  definite  a  character  aa 
to  render  the  inflammatory  origin  of  the 
lesions  perfectly  indisputable  :  still,  even  in 
these  cases,  the  probability  has  been  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  disease 
was  essentially  one  of  inflammation.  Apart 
from  these,  tiiere  occurs  a  third  class  o£ 
highly  important  cases,  in  which  the  lesions 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
displayed  in  the  previous  instances,  but  in 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  adherent  coagula  and  other  morbid  ap- 
pearances discovered  in  the  Tassel  have 
resulted  mainly  from  obstruction  to  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  attended,  doubtless, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  in 
the  over-distended  vessels.  In  a  fourth  set, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  whether 
any  inflammatory  action  has  been  at  work 
in  the  formation  of  the  fibrinous  deposits 
found  in  the  artery :  here,  if  inflammation 
has  existed,  it  has  evidently  been  of  a  tran* 
sient  nature,  and  of  a  far  less  distinct  type 
than  in  those  cases  alluded  to  under  the  first 
class. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  present  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  of  these  classes  of  cases  in. 
succession;  commencing  with  those  in 
which  the  symptoms  during  life,  and  the 
morbid  appearances  discovered  on  examina- 
tion, were  evidently  due  to  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  artery :  alluding  first, 
for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  to  those  in- 
stances in  which  tlie  branches  of  this  vessel 
were  the  principal  seats  of  disease ;  reserv- 
ing those  in  which  the  valves  were  seriously 
affected  for  a  subsequent  section. 

The  comparative  immunity  from  disease  of 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
artery,  as  compared  with  the  cavities  on  the 
left  side  and  the  aorta,  has  long  formed  a 
matter  of  speculation  to  pathologists :  and 
many  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  elucidation  of  this  difficult  ques- 
tion. Corvisart  attributed  this  difference  to 
the  more  decidedly  fibrous  organisation  of 
the  valves  on  the  left  side.  Bertin  regarded 
it  as  an  effect  of  the  more  stimulating 
nature  of  the  arterial  blood.  A  similar  view 
has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Fumivall,  who 
conjectures  that,  as  the  *'  fully  elaborated 
arterial  blood  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the 
heart's  action,"  this  fluid,  "highly  elabo- 
rated, and  rich  as  it  is  in  stimulant  material, 
may  be  rendered  by  disease  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  parietes  of  the  cavities  and 
canals  through  which  it  circulates  than  the 
venous  would  be  to  the  right  ventricle." 
Dr.  Hope  believed  that  a  concurrent,  if  not 
a  principal  cause,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  pressure  or  strain  to  which  the  left 
valves  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  contractile  energy  of  the  left  ven* 
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tride,  and  the  gretter  weight  of  the  arterMl 
dmilation.  The  eorrectoen  of  thie  kttt 
opmlon  if  itroogly  borne  oat  by  the  fact, 
abandantly  iUuatrated  in  the  preoedmg 
chapters  of  thia  memoir,  that,  during  intra* 
uterine  life,  while  the  right  Tentride  and  iU 
artery  ha^e  a  principal  share  in  transmitting 
the  blood  through  the  systemio  drcnlation, 
these  parts  are  eitremely  liable  to  become 
the  seats  of  disease  and  mechanical  injury ; 
while  the  left  carities  and  ascending  aorta,  to 
which,  at  this  period,  a  much  less  active 
function  pertains,  oomparatiTely  rarely  suffer 
from  any  serions  lerion  until  after  the  direct 
communication  between  the  right  heart  and, 
one  main  systemic  artery  has  been  penna. 
nently  cut  off.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  here,  as  in  the  generality  of  nature's 
provident  operations,  the  result  is  due  not 
to  a  single  cause,  but  to  a  combination  of 
aawdated  influences. 

I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  greater 
immunity  fh>m  medianicsl  injury  and  dis- 
ease of  the  right  heart  and  pulmonary 
artery,  in  some  measure  to  the  compara* 
tivdy  yielding  nature  of  their  structures,  the 
free  reflux  q(  which  the  tricuspid  valve 
admits,  whenever  the  ventricle  is  over-dia- 
tended ;  and  the  great  pliability  and  eztensi- 
hility  of  the  muscular,  valvular,  and  arterial 
tissues, — circumstances  which  must  all  have 
an  influence  in  rendering  the  parts  less 
liable  to  mechanical  injury  upon  occasions 
of  obstruction  and  over-excitement.  In  a 
Tcry  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  spon- 
taneous mechanical  lesion  of  the  heart,  the 
mischief  Is  found  to  have  occurred  on  the 
left  side:  the  right  cavities  being  more 
accustomed  to  obsUtustions,  and  bebg  natn- 
nlly  more  yielding,  do  not  so  readily  suffer 
from  undue  distension.  It  is  also  highly 
probable  that  the  cavities  on  this  side  of  the 
heart  are  naturally  more  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  irritating  fluids  than  are  those 
on  the  left :  as,  in  health,  the  former  receive 
the  highly  carbonized  blood  from  the 
Tcins,  while  the  latter  are  accustomed  to 
transmit  only  a  perfectly  depurated  stream, 
ao,  in  disease,  a  strongly  azotised,  or  other- 
wise morbid  fluid,  may  be  conveyed  with 
impunitv  by  the  right  cavities,  while  it  pro- 
duces the  most  irritating  efliscts  upon  the 
left.  All  are  aware  that  pungent  sub- 
stances, which  may  be  borne  without  injury 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  interior  of 
the  lip»  produce  the  most  violent  inflamma- 
tion if  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye ;  and  yet  it  would  be  diflicult  to  assign  to 
this  any  other  reason  than  that  of  necessity. 

It  has  been  already  shewn  that,  in  its 
fltructnrsl  characteristics,  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery holds  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  arteries  and  veins,  possessing  several  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  classes  of  vessels  ; 
it  is  also  observable  that  the  acute  diseases  to 


which  this  artery  is  liable,  preaent,  in  dmoj. 
respects,  the  combined  ehacacteriatics  oC 
phlebitis  and  arteritia;  indeed,  upon  the 
whole,  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  pal- 
monary  artery  appear  to  be  more  nearly. 
allied  to  those  of  the  venous  than  to  thoaeof 
the  arterial  system.  The  general  patholo- 
gical Uws  which  regulate  the  depositkm  of 
coaguta  in  these  vemels,  and  the  cifcnm- 
stances  which  produce  deoohmratioii  of  their 
tissues,  appear,  however,  to  be  neariy  the 
same  in  both  instances. 

I  believe  that  the  only  perfectly  unqnes- 
tionable  anatomical  evidoices  of  the  rsoent 
ezistcnce  of  acute  arteritis,  or  phlebitis,  are 
the  presence  of  layers  of  fibrine,  or  portiona 
of  coagula  closely  adhering  to  the  lining  of 
tracts  cf  the  diseaaed  vessels,  together  with 
an  infiltration  of  their  subepithelial  tSseaes 
with  a  deposit  of  translucent  fibrine,  (an  ap- 
pearsnce  which  is,  however,  very  rarely 
indeed  observed  either  in  the  veins  or  In  the 
pulmonary  artery;)  and  lastly,  a  certata 
degree  of  reddish  discolouration  of  the  inte* 
riors  of  the  inflamed  Tcsseis. 

Morbid  anatomists  are  accustomed  to  meet 
with  four  kinds  of  coagula  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  In  the  larger  arterial  and 
venous  trunks :  viz.  (I.)  Loose  masses  of 
dark  crassamentnm,  filting  the  cavity  or  tube, 
but  not  adherent  to  its  parietes :  these  may 
either  be  found  in  association  with  an  in- 
flamed stste  of  the  portions  of  vaaonlar 
tissue  with  which  they  are  In  oonteet;  or 
may  be  simply  the  results  of  the  ordinary 
collation  which  oocura  within  a  few 
hoars  after  death.  (2.)  Soft  massea  or 
cords  of  yellow  fibrine,  of  laminated  stroc- 
ture,  enclosing  in  tbdr  interstices  so  large  a 
quantity  of  seram,  that  very  slight  preaaure 
with  the  fingers  is  sufficient  to  reduce  them 
to  less  than  half  their  original  bulk;  these 
are  usually  attached  to  layers  of  dark  coago- 
lum,  and  are  evidently  formed  saboeqaeBdy 
to  death.  (3.)  Laminated  maases  and  oorda 
of  flesh-coloured  fibrine,  tough,  clastic,  free 
from  serum,  and  comprMmd  into  the 
smallest  compam,  evidentiy  by  a  starong 
condensing  force;  in  fact,  these  coagula 
dosely  resemble  portions  of  fibrine  which 
have  been  sqaeeaed  in  a  ckith  until  their 
serum  has  been  renioved.  When  occupying 
the  ventricles,  they  are  generally  found  in- 
terlaoed  between  th#  cords  of  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valves.  It  is  almost  impoosible  to 
avoid  the  oondasion  that  these  coagula  have 
formed  previously  to  the  complete  eztinctioa 
of  life,  and  that  their  condenaation  haa  been 
produced  by  the  muscular  contrsction  of  the 
living  heart.  (4.)  Patches,  tubes,  or  massea 
of  more  or  less  decolourized  oosgula,  opaqoe 
and  friable,  and  closely  adherent  to  portiona 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  diseased  cavity 
or  vessel.  Wherever  deposits  of  this  kind 
are  fonnd  in    ny portion  of  the  vascular 
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«pptntai,  the  previooi    fsiftence   of   an 
amoantoC  inflammation  aufScient  to  produce, 
a  complete  alteration  in  the  faoction  of  the 
lining  membrane  in  those  portions  of  the 
▼easel  to  which  the  morbid  deposit  is  at- 
tached, may  be  taken  for  granted.    Each  of 
these  kinds  of  coagulnm  is  liable  to  be  found 
in  the  trank  and  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery*  and  a  caiefnl  examination  of  their 
.several  distinctive  characters  will  often  prove 
the  principal  means  of  ascertaining  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel  previously  to  death. 
It  will  here  be  necessary  to  offer  a  few  re- 
.  «narks  upon  the  red  or  pnqile  disodonrations 
•o  oflten  met  with  in  the  pulmonary  artery, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  vascular  ap- 
paratus; and  which  have  been  too  ezdn* 
kyely  attributed  either  to  acute  inflammation 
of  the  stained  tissues,  or  to  the  post-mortem 
transudation  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood  quite  independently  of  any  previous 
tnrganic  lesion.  Thereara,  doubtless,  instances 
where  reddemng  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
tissues  occnn  as  a  vital  process;  but  the 
.   longer  I  have  investigated  the  diseases  of 
•tiie  blood-vessel  system,  the  more  I  have 
beoopie  oonvinasd  that,  in  at  least  the  larger 
'proportion  of  cases*  the  florid  stains  which 
are  frequently  observed  in  the  interion  of 
those  vessds,  whether  arteritis  or  phlebitis 
has  or  has  not  existed,  are  the  results  of 
.staining,  or  imbibition  of  the  blood  subse- 
qnentliy  to  death.    It  appears  that  the  in- 
terion of  the  large  vessels  are  capable  of 
leoeiviug  a  red  colour  by  vascular  injection  ; 
Imt  I  feel  assured  that  the  discolourations  in 
question  are,  in  a  vast  majority  of  instances, 
post-mortem  changes.    Still  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  pre-existence  of  inflam- 
mation or  softening  in  the  tissues  renders 
them  particularly  Uable  to  become  stained 
very  shortly  after  death.    In  fital  cases  of 
typhus,   erysipelas,  phlebitia,  &c.   I  have 
•oocasiooaUy  found  the  heart  and  entire  tract 
of  the  arterial  system  deeply  stained,  even 
before  the  body  was  totally  devoid  of  heat : 
this  evidently  depended  upon  the  low  crasis 
of  the  bloody  and  its  rapid  disintegration,  as 
well  as  upon  the  deficient  cohesion  of  the 
vascular  tissues. 

In  extremely  close  and  sultry  weather, 
and  especially  where  the  quantity  of  fluids 
in  the  bodies  is  large,  as  well  as  in  certain 
cases  of  sudden  death,  poisoning,  death  by 
lightning,  &e.  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  transudation  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  blood  through  the  vascular  tissues  com* 
mences  very  shortly  after  life  becomesextinct » 
quite  independenUy  of  any  previous  struc- 
toral  fault  in  the  blood-vessds  themselves  i 
but  I  think  that,  in  the  generality  of  cases, 
where,  within  two  days  after  deatii,  in  cold 
weather,,  and  under  ordinary  drcnmstances* 
the  interion  of  the  laige  arteries  and  veins 
sre  found  greatly    d^lonred,    it    may 


usually  be  oondoded  that,  although  this  ap. 
pcaranoe  may  poesibly  not  be  associated  with 
any  ioflamnuitory  lesion,  it  has  resulted 
either  from  a  highly  vitiated  state  of  the 
cireulatory  fluid,  from  impaired  vital  oohe* 
sion  of  the  vascular  tissues,  or  in  conse-' 
qoence  of  both  of  these  causes  combined. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  disease  which  has 
been  termed  erysipelatons  arteritis  usually 
proves  so  extremely  rapid  in  its  fatal  pro- 
gress, as  not  to  admit  of  the  gradual  deposi- 
tion of  adherent  lymph  or  coagula  upon  the 
interion  of  the  inflamed  vessels — ^whence  the 
only  morbid  appearances  presented  by  these 
canals  alter  death,  is  intense  discolouration, 
with  or  without  a  certain  degree  of  thick- 
ness and  softening  of  their  inner  tunics; 
appearances  which  it  is,  at  present,  scarcely 
possible  to  distinguish  from  the  effects  of 
ordinary  decomposition.  The  microscope 
may  hereafter  be  successfully  employed  la 
discriminating  between  these  cases ;  but  we 
are  now  capable  of  forming  our  opinion  re- 
specting their  true  nature  only  by  connecting] 
tlie  appearances  presented  in  the  vessels 
with  the  symptoms  observed  during  life. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery has  been  found  to  occur  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  (1.)  As  a  sequence 
of  phlebitis.  (2.)  In  cases  of  morbus 
Brightii;  and  in  persons  habituated  to  in- 
temperance. (3.)  As  a  result  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  rheumatism ;  and  (4.)  as  an  at- 
tendant of  certain  forms  of  pneumonia. 

The  existence  of  noxious  and  irritative 
matten  in  the  hlood  of  patients  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  gout,  scarlatina,  typhus^ 
and  renal  anasarca,  as  well  as  from  that 
wont  species  of  phlebitis  in  which  purulent 
matter  gains  access  to  the  general  circulation, 
is  now  very  generally  admitted;  and  the 
injurious  influence  of  fluids  thus  vitiated, 
upon  the  tissue  of  the  vessels  which  convey 
them,  often  becomes  strikingly  displayed  in 
those  diseases.  I  have,  in  a  previous  essay*, 
discussed  at  considerable  length  the  influence 
of  humoral  changes  in  determining  the 
occurrence  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
arterial  system.  I  shall  therefore,  in  this 
place,  merely  state  my  conviction  that,  in  a 
vast  migority  of  instances,  the  idiopathic 
forms  of  phld>itis,  endocarditis,  and  arteritis, 
are  mainly  doe  to  vitiated  and  irritating 
conditions  of  the  circulating  fluid. 

Inflammation  of  the  large  arteries  has  beea 
by  no  means  unfreqnentiy  observed  in  associa- 
tion with  PAIe6t<is,andseveralcaseshave  been 
recorded  in  which  inflammation  of  a  distant 
vein  has  been  followed  by  the  development 
of  a  similar  morbid  condition  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vttselsy  associated  with  pneumonia, 
generally  of  the  lobular  kind,  tending  to  the 
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fcrmstiBii  of  cmuiDflurilNsu  sbioBnBi  nt  tsc 
limgB.  Some  pathologttts  k>v«  been  dis- 
powd  to  regard  this  train  of  morind  Ktions 
merely  as  the  eeparate  resulta  of  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  general  system,  prodnciog 
m  tendency  to  the  coincident  development  in 
Varions  parts  of  the  body  of  certain  destmc- 
Oft  forms  of  inflammatory  lesion.  The 
tmth  of  this  view  has  certainly  never  been 
Mtisfactorfly  disproved :  it  is  now,  however, 
generally  considered  that,  in  cases  of  phle- 
Intis,  the  arterial  inflammation,  and  the 
tnpparative  disease  of  the  longs,  Kver,  and 
other  organs  which  nsnally  aoeompanies  it, 
are  due  to  the  entrance  of  pmnlent  fluid 
into  the  blood — an  accident  which  not  only 
]irodaces  a  most  serioos  vitiation  of  the  vitd 
imdf  bnt  is  also  believed  to  occasion  an 
impediment  to  the  ctrenlation,  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  pus-globnles  in  certain  of  the 
Tisoeral  capillaries,  which  are  not  of  soffi- 
dent  capacity  to  permit  their  transit.  It  is 
now  satisfactorily  proved  that  death  may 
rapidly  ensae  where  pnmlent  matter  is 
Introduced  into  the  general  drcnlation, 
^spectslly  where  the  pus  is  derived  from  a 
fonl  or  gangrenous  surface :  it  has  also  been 
demonstrated  that,  in  persons  the  subjects 
of  phlebitis,  who  have  died  with  symptoms 
closely  resembling  those  presented  by  the 
animals  into  whose  veins  pnralenl  matter 
was  injected  by  M.  Lebert,  pus-globules 
could  be  detected  in  the  circnlating  fluid. 
These  facts,  however,  while  they  strongly 
fiivour  the  opinion  that,  here,  the  inflamed 
state  of  the  vessels  and  internal  organs 
xesuhs  directly  from  the  entrance  into  the 
circolation  of  a  poisonous  fluid  from  the 
diseased  veins,  do  not  by  any  means  afford 
absolute  confirmation  to  the  ingenious 
hypothesis  that  the  coincident  occurrence  of 
suppuration  in  the  lungs  or  liver  is  dne  to 
the  impaction  of  the  absorbed  pus-globules 
in  the  capillary  vessels  of  those  organs. 
Still,  the  idea  is  so  feasible,  and  has  received 
sncm  strong  oonfirmation  from  the  ezperi* 
ments  of  the  French  pathologists,  that  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  treating  it 
riightingly. 

In  some  fatal  cases  of  phlebitis  tiie  inflam- 
mation is  found  to  have  extended,  not  only  to 
the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery,  but  also  to 
nearly  the  entire  tract  of  the  principal  sys- 
temic arteries.  In  other  instances,  the  ves- 
sels intervening  between  the  original  seat  of 
mischief  and  the  inflamed  pulmonary  artery 
do  not  present  any  very  decided  morbid 
diange ;  and  it  would  appear  that  there  is 
another  set  of  cases  in  which  the  pulmonary 
vans  become  intensely  affected,  while  the 
pulmonary  artery  remains  exempt  from 
inflammatory  change*.    In  a  fourth  dass  of 


*  Dr.  R.  Lee  (Med.  €Mr.  Tnaa.  voL  xix.  p. 
44),  and  Mr.  Adams  (Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xvm. 


instances,  inflanmatiott  of  porfioas  of  tlv 
lungs  and  other  oigans  may  be  disoovonod^ 
the  pulmonary  artery,  as  well  as  tiie  Tciiis 
anterior  to  the  primary  seat  of  inflammatlQo, 
having  the  iqvpearanoe  of  bdng  entirely  free 
from  all  traces  of  acute  disease. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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[Continaed  fbom  p.  70B.] 

DuBiNo  tbe  proeeaa  ef  circnlKtioii^ 
you  an  aware  that,  in  eoDseqaenoe  ol 
the  chaages  that  take  plaee  in  IJhe 
chyle  and  blood- globnlea,  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  ehyle  from  the  digeatire 
canal,  and  of  effete  natters  from  the 
several  tissues,  considerable  chaoffes 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  une 
blood,  and  as  the  result  of  these,  that 
numerous  phenomena  must  be  pio- 
duced  in«  and  evinced  by,  the  ezcretimg 
organs — the  skin,  the  luogs,  the  liver^ 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  kidoe^rs. 
There  appeata  to  be  a  very  ixnainate 
sympathy  between  the  fuBctioDS  of 
theae  or^ms.  Many  yeaia  ago  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  patting  that  aubjeet 
to  the  test  Before  i  had  coapmed 
my  studies  I  was  engaged  in  a  Bumber 
of  experiments  on  uie  efiects  of  tean- 
peratnre  upon  respiration  and  the  bleed 
m  difierent  states  of  the  system,  and 
the  results  of  those  experiments  weie 
published  at  the  time.'  Afterwards^ 
when  visiting  an  unhealthy  and  warm 
climate,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob* 
serving  the  changes  produced  by  a 
change  of  climate;  and  of  estimating 
the  changes  produced  in  the  air  by 
the  respiration  of  individuals  of  the 


p.  14S),  each relateacaae  ia  which pUelntia-ai 
one  instance  of  the  uterine  veins  of  «  tanale 
recently  deliyered,  and  in  the  other  of  the  baalBe 
vein,  waidi  had  bee»  opened  far  the  lelief  of 


«»UewedbTii 
mation  of  the  palmonary  veins.  It  la  nnfor* 
tunate  that,  in  neither  of  these  cases,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  uulntsiiaiy  ariery  at  all.  aBodad 
tax  bntitish^hlyinmrohablethat  thsaevB^ 
accurate  obsenrerscoiiia  have  overlooked  mflam* 
mation  of  this  vessel  had  it  aCtmflly  existed. 
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dark  races.    I  found  that  during  cold 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  and   soon 
after  digestion,  the  greatest  changes 
took  place  in  the  blood ;  the  greatest 
^onsamption    of    oxyeen,    and    the 
^eatest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  then 
ippearing  in  the  expired  air ;  while  in 
I  warm  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
everal  hours  after  a  meal,  when  the 
iRtal  powers  are  oppressed,  the  smallest 
amount  of  ox^rgen  was  consumed,  and 
of  carbonic  acid  existed  in  the  expired 
ak ;  and  these  latter  effects  were  most 
nanifest  when  the  system  was  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  malaria.     It  was 
alio  further  considered,  that  the  cuta- 
netua  function  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
supj>lemenial  to  the  function  of  respi- 
ratDU ;  that  in  fact,  as  observed  in 
Bome  of  the  lower  animals,  the  cuta. 
neois  function   is,   to  a  considerable 
degiee,  one  of  respiration.    This,  even 
ia  the  human  species,  appears  to  be 
the  ease,  more  especially  as  regards 
nei^roes.  I  made  several  experiments,  in 
atery  warmclimate^on  the  respiratory 
fiiDctions  of  this  race)  and  found  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  from 
ue  lunes,  in  this  variety  of  the  species, 
waa  at  least  one-third  less  than  that 
given  off  by  the  lungs  of  an  European 
of  the  same  size,  and  at  the  same  tem- 
peiature;  whilst,  in  the  former,  the 
changes  taking  place  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  were  greater  in  degree,  and 
more  extensive  in  kind,  than  in  the. 
latter, —  the  supplemental  respiratory 
fiaoGtion  of  the  skin  of  the  negro  being 
not  only  more  remarkable  as  regarded 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  the 
exhalation  of  watery  vapour,  but  also 
peculiar  as  respected  the  amount  of 
animal  matter  and  effluvium  impreg- 
nating the  exhaled  vapour  and  watery 
floid. 

I  attempted  at  that  time  to  account 
for  tb«  prevalence  of  fevers,  and  dis- 
orders ^  the  biliary  functions,  &c.  so 
pre valeni  among  Europeans  migrating 
to  a  warm  «:limate,  by  the  state  of  the 
blood  consequent  upon  the  diminished 
changea  prochiced  by.  the  air  on  the 
bload^  and  by  the  superabundance  of 
the  elements  nom  which  bile  is  formed 
existing  m  the  blood;  the  liver  thus 
for  a  time  performini^  a  vicarious  actbn 
to  the  longsy— the  deficient  function  of 
tbe  lungs,  in  an  European  in  warm 
rlimatf^  being  made  up  by  the  greater 
activity  of  the  liver.  However,  this 
ia  iadividuals  only  for  some 


time  after  they  arrive  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  very  frequently  it  is  not  so 
remarkable  after  a  year's  residence 
there.  Active  exercise  also  in  a  warm 
climate,  by  increasing  the  functions  of 
respiration  and  cutaneous  exhalation, 
remarkably  relieves  the  increased 
function  of  the  liver,  and  prevents 
many  of  the  consequences  of  this  dis- 
order. 

There  is  also  a  very  intimate  con- 
nection existing  between  the  state  of 
the  blood  and  tne  depurating^  offices  of 
the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestines, 
especially  of  the  large  intestines.  This 
surface,  and  more  particularly  the 
follicular  glands,  may  be  considered  as 
eliminating  from  the  blood  much  effete 
materials,  and  as  thereby  contributing, 
with  the  other  emunctories,  to  the 
purity  and  healthy  condition  of  this 
fluid.  The  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween the  functions  of  excreting  vis. 
cera,  not  only  as  altering  the  condition 
of  the  blood,' but  also  as  affecting  each 
other  individually,  —  the  influence 
which  the  state  of  one  depurating 
function  exerts  upon  the  others, 
through  the  medium  of  the  blood  as 
well  as  through  that  of  the  organic 
nervous  system,  and  the  mutual  and 
conjoint  operation  of  all  these  func- 
tions, not  merely  in  changing  the  phy» 
steal  appearances  and  constitution  of 
the  blood,  and  the  states  of  vital  in- 
fluence, but  also  in  occasioning  struc 
tural  alterations,  are  amongst  the  most 
important  topics  comprised  by  a  rational 
system  of  pathology.  Without  due 
consideration  being  devoted  to  them, 
the  morbid  changes  constituting  the 
progressive  periods  of  disease,  the 
media  of  connection  subsisting  between 
affections  of  distant  parts^  and  the  pas- 
sage of  one  alteration  into  another, 
cannot  be  traced ;  and  the  association 
of  disease  of  one  organ,  with  equal  or 
even  greater  disease  of  another  organ, 
cannot  be  explained,  and  neither  anti- 
.cipated  nor  guarded  against. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  phy- 
sician to  observe  closely  the  physical 
appearances  or  sensible  characters  of 
the  blood,  when  removed  from  the 
subject  of  disease,  both  immediately 
upon  and  some  time  after  its  removal. 
It  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  devote 
his  attention  to  the  analysis  or  chemical 
eonstitution  of  this  fluid,  inasmuch  as  . 
this  requires  considerable  time  and 
diversified  e^eriments  to  aciive  at    ' 
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satisfactory  conclusions ;  and,  besides, 
many  of  the  changes  observed  are  truly 
vital,  or  at  least  the  results  of  depart- 
ing vitality,  and  are  either  very  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all,  indicated  bv 
chemical  analysis  or  tests,  although 
frequently  manifested  by  distinct  phy- 
iical  charactezs. 

The  physical  appearances  of  the 
blood,  when  removed  from  the  body 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  indi- 
cating not  only  the  conditions  of  this 
fluid  per  <e,  but  also  the  states  of  vital 
power;  and  as  furnishing  the  chief 
mdications  of  cure.  My  time  will  not 
admit  of  my  noticing,  otherwise  than 
in  verf  general  terms,  the  principal 
alterations  of  the  blood,  which  tend 
both  to  associate  alterations  of  distant 
parts,  and  even  to  contaminate  more 
or  less  the  soft  solids  of  the  body.  The 
perusal  of  what  has  been  done  by 
chemists,  even  down  to  the  present 
day,  to  demonstrate  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  blood,  even  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  disease,  will  furnish 
but  little  information  which  can  be 
used  practically,  compared  with  at- 
tentive observation  of  the  physi- 
cal changes  of  this  fluid.  These 
latter  changes  I  have  fully  described 
in  another  place  (see  article  *'  Blood," 
in  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine) ^ 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  even  briefly 
advert  to  them  now,  but  merely  notice 
two  or  three  topics  connected  with  the 
subject  more  immediately  under  conse- 
deration,  some  of  whicn  have  not  re^ 
ceived  sufficient  attention  from  other 
writers. 

Various  changes  as  respects  the 
colour  of  the  blood,  both  at  tne  time  of 
removing  it  from  the  vein  and  after- 
wards, have  been  observed.  The  blood 
may  present  every  shade  of  colour,  from 
a  pinJcish  hue,  or  a  pale  or  florid  red, 
to  a  deep  red,  or  a  brownish  or  dark 
xed,  or  oark  violet,  or  even  to  a  brown- 
ish or  black,  or  dark  greenish  hue. 
The  first  of  these  colours  is  observed 
chiefly  in  cases  of  aniemia ;  the  latter 
of  them  in  congestive  diseases ;  and  the 
last  chiefly  in  pestilential  or  malig- 
nant maladies,  or  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning,— indicating  not  only  a  con- 
taminated state  of  the  blood,  but  also 
impaired  organic  nervous  influence  of 
the  vessels  and  vital  organs. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  colour  of  the 
blood,  but  also  the  rapidity  and  mode 


of  its  coagulation^  and  the  itate  of  the- 
eoagulum,  that  remiii^  attention  frooa 
the  physician.  The  relative  propor- 
tions of  coagulum  and  serum;  the 
firmness,  or  the  flaccidity  or  softness  of' 
the  former ;  the  presence  of  cupping  oT 
the  coafi^lum,  or  of  the  bufl^  coat,  and 
the  thickness  and  density  of  the  bafl^ 
are  circumstances  which  will  be  du^ 
estimated  by  him,  as  indications  or 
organic  nervous  energy  or  excitement— 
of  states  of  vascular  action  and  of  rital 
resistance.  He  will,  from  these  con^ 
ditions  of  the  blood,  infer  existing' 
states  of  the  whole  vascular  system, 
and  of  the  organic  nenrons  system  as 
actuating  the  vascular,— viewing  these* 
conditions  as  the  results  of  the  states 
of  these  systems ;  and  whilst  he  esti- 
mates them  all  at  their  true  value,  he 
will  not  attribute  undue  importance  to* 
any  one  condition  apart  fxxnn  the  rest. 
He  will  not,  as  in  a  case  to  which  I 
was  recently  called,  after  taking  awaj 
between  tliirty  and  forty  oanoes  of 
blood,  again  taae  away  nearly  asmnch 
within  a  few  hours,  merely  because  the 
latter  cnpfuls  of  the  former  bleeding 
were  cupped  and  buffed,  and  thus 
nearly  destroy  the  patient;  but  expe- 
rience will  soon  show  him,  if  his  ean- 
cation  have  not  taught  him,  that,  in 
inflammatory  affections  of  s^rons  or 
fibrous  tissues,  and  in  diseases  attended 
b^  vascular  excitement,  without  loss  of 
vital  power  or  resistance  or  infections 
contamination  of  the  blood,  the  fibiii^ 
continuing  abundant,  the  eoagolam 
may  present  these  appearances  to  the 
last,  and  even  although  it  may  be 
relatively  small  to  the  amount  of 
serum. 

But,  in  different  states  of  the  oiganie 
nervous  influence  or  vital  power,  and 
owing  to  these  states  either  primarily 
or  consecutively,  the  blood  presents 
very  opposite  physical  characlerr.  _  It 
coagulates  more  rapidly  and  m^fe  im- 
perrcctly,  or  even  hardly  coagulates  at 
all,  or  at  least  does  not  separate  into  a 
coagulum  distinct  from  the  serum. 
These  characters  are  usually  observed 
in  depressed  states  of  vital  power  and  re- 
sistance,andincontaminatedorpeisoned 
conditions  of  the  blood,  and  are  owing 
either  to  absorption  of  contaminating* 
and  morbid  matters,  or  to  intermptea 
depuration  by  the  several  emunctories^ 
In  some  malignant  diseases  charac- 
terised by  extreme  depression  of  vital 
energy,  with  a  rapid  state  ef  the  cir* 
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calation,  the  change  in  the  appearances 
of  the  blood  has  been  most  remarkable 
and  rapid  in  its  accession.    In  the  worst 
form   of  puerperal   fever— a   disease 
which  I  have  seen  go  on  to  a  fatal 
issne  within  twenty-four  hours  from  its 
accessioOy  and  for  which  bloodletting 
was  often  most  improperly  and  fatally 
employed,  because  it  had  been  recom- 
mended by  some  dangerous  because 
ignorant  writers— the    ulood  has,  in 
some  instances  to  which  I  was  called 
subsequently  to  its  abstraction,  pre- 
,    sented  the   appearance   of  a   straw- 
b    coloured  and  very  thin  jelljr,  without 
.  an^  coagulum,  the   colouring  matter 
bemff  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
.  vessel  of  a  black  hue,  and  in  the  man- 
>  ner  of  a  powder  which  had  been  me- 
chanically mixed  in  the  fluid  which 
had  suspended  it,  and  without  the  least 
cohesion  between  its  particles.  In  these 
s,  as  well  as  in  some  other  maladies 


characterised  by  extreme  depression  of 
vital  power,  and  a  poisoned  state  of  the 
Wood,  the  coagulation  is  not  only  im- 
lerfect,  but  is  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  the 
plouring  matter  being  detached  from 
ie  other  constituents  of  the  blood 
amost  as  soon  as  the  blood  passes  from 
tie  vein .  The  small  amount  of  vitality 
pesessed  by  the  blood  in  these  cases, 
iMost  immediately  upon  its  abstraction 
frm  the  body ;  and  the  fibrin,  al- 
thfigh  it  may  exist  in  tolerable  quan* 
titv  is  incapable  of  contracting  or 
adoring  so  as  jto  form  a  coagulum. 

%e  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system 
hastlso  a  ver^  important  influence  in 
assQiating  diseases  of  distant  organs 
QT  nrts,  and  this  influence  becomes 
still  |rreater  and  more  general  if  the 
bloo<  either  abound  in  ezcrementitial 
elemtits,  or  be  in  any  way  contami- 
nated, The  quantity  of  blood  may  be 
diminshed  as  respects  either  the  ge- 
neral anount,  or  the  colouring  consti- 
tuents, ir  hsemato-globuline ;  and  it 
may  be  deficient  in  a  single  oigan.  It 
is  not  un\sual  to  observe  in  cases  of 
^enera.1  aisemia  an  irregular  distribu- 
tion oif  .tht  blood,  some  organ  or  part 
experiencing  an  excess,  whilst  the 
diminution  u  still  more  remarkable  in 
other  parts.  This  is  usually  observed 
when,  with  anemia,  there  exists  local 
irritation,  or  excitement  of  the  organic 
nervous  influenci  of  a  particular  organ. 
In  this  way  distant  parts  often  present 
consentaneous  mo4)id  phenomena,  and 
the  organ  which  hif  received  to-day  a 


more  than  proportionate  suppljf  of  that 
blood  which  is  deficient  either  in 
general  amount,  or  in  colouring  matter, 
or  in  fibrin,  or  in  all  these  together^ 
may  present  on  the  morrow  more  thui 
usual  deficiency ;  and  thus  a  new  com- 
bination of  disorders  may  arise.  This 
is  not  unusually  met  with  in  nervous, 
susceptible,  and  hysterical  persons,  in 
whom  the  distribution  of  blood  la 
always  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  the  nervous  system,  more  especially 
theganglial. 

If  the  influence  of  these  states  of  ^e 
circulation  be  remarkable  in  associat- 
ing disorders  of  distant  parts,  that 
produced  by  the  opposite  state,  or  too 
great  fulness,  is  not  the  less  remarkable, 
more  especially  if  the  fulness  be  at- 
tended by  an  excess  of  efiete  or  excre- 
mentitial  elements.  Vascular  plethora, 
as  long  as  the  blood  is  duly  changed 
by  the  emunctories,  favours  active  de- 
termination to  particular  organs,  espe> 
cialiy  to  those  liable  to  irritation  or 
nervous  excitement,— not  infrequently 
also  to  acute  inflammations  and  active 
hsmorrhages,  according  to  the  dia- 
thesis and  the  nature  of  exciting  or  con- 
curring causes.  But  if  excrementitial 
fulnesssupervene,owingtotheimperfect 
discharge  of  some  depurating  function, 
as  that  of  the  kidney  s,  some  distant  or^an 
is  placed  in  ^eat  jeopardy,  or  effusion 
takes  place  in  shut  cavities,  or  in  the 
cellular  tissues.  But  these  results  may 
equally  occur  although  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  system  previously  had 
been  in  due  relation  to  the  frame  and 
state  of  the  vascular  system.  It  fre- 
quently is  observed  in  practice,  that  a 
previously  healthy  person,  in  respect 
of  his  vascular  system  especially,  is 
exposed  to  causes  which  arrest  the  cu- 
taneous excretions,  and  he  experiences 
a  slight  attack  of  fever,  or  local  deter- 
mination to  some  predisposed  or^n, 
or  diarrhoea,  or  some  other  afiection, 
especially  if  the  kidneys  have  not  per- 
formed a  vicarious  office  in  supplying 
the  suppressed  function  of  the  skin.  A 
healthy  person  also  is  exposed  to 
causes,  as  infections,  which  depress 
organic  nervous  energy,  and  thereby 
impair  or  suppress  the  more  important 
depurating  and  secreting  functions. 
The  consequences  as  respects  the  blood 
are  obvious.  This  fluid  soon  abounds  in 
eflete  and  injurious  elements,  increas- 
ing both  the  amount  of  vascular  con- 
tents, and  oppressing  and  irritating  tho 
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whole  vascular  system,  although  cer- 
tain organs  may  manifest  these  eflects 
in  a  more  prominent  manner  than 
others,  until  a  salutary  crisis  is  ob- 
served, and  the  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  is  removed;  or  until  the  soft 
solids  are  chan^d,  their  vital  cohesion 
18. loosened,  and  disorganization  ensues. 

[To  be  oontiniied.] 

A  FEW  REMARKS 

auaossTBo  bt  ths  cask  of  mart  huvt. 

By  John  Charles  Hall,  M.D. 

M.R.C.8. 


Iv  the  year  1841,  in  the  Medical 
Gazbtts,  p.  248,  in  a  paper  headed 
**  Curious  jacts  eounecUd  with  Geitu- 
tioUf**  I  ventured  to  draw  attention  to 
the  abominable  state  of  our  laws  with 
respect  to  females  pleading  pregnancy 
as  a  bar  to  their  execution.  That  the 
jury  of  matrons  had  nearly  strangled 
the  unborn  babe,  with  its  unfortunate 
mother,  in  the  case  of  Mary  Hunt,  is 
now  a  matter  of  history — a  black  spot 
en  the  civilization  of  the  19th  century. 
I  am  certain  that  the  members  of  our 
profession  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  there  is  frequentlv  a  no 
more  difficult  problem  to  solve,  than  in 
answering  this  question  decidedly,  in  a 
case  of  suspected  pregnancy  in  the 
earlier  months  of  conception.  The 
wise  women  of  the  metropolis  eould 
not  discover  that  Mary  Hunt  was  five 
months  gone  with  child :  they  declared 
en  their  oaths  "she  was  not  quick 
with  child,"  and  the  learned  Baron, 
tfierefore,  ordered  **  the  law  to  take  its 
; !  **    We  tremble  as  we  contem- 


plate the  fearful  tra^dy  that  was  all 
but  enacted:  the  drop,  the  beastly 
crowd,  the  strangled  mother,  and  the 
ianocent  babe  murdered  in  the  womb, 
cannot  fail  to  pass  in  rapid  succession 
before  us. 

Although  this  ease  must  lead  to  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  so  far  as  the  farce 
of  the  "jury  of  matrons'*  is  concerned, 
it  nevertheless  requires  also  to  be 
altered  in  another  very  important 
particular.  What  are  we  to  under- 
stand by  beio^  "quick  with  child," 
ia  the  sense  m  which  the  term  is 
eammoDly  ased  P  The  law  of  £ng- 
land  considers  the  hiAmt  before 
yackeaing  as  pQriio'fnaegrwm  mmiri§  ; 


as  if  the  spark  of  life  were  not  equally 
sacred  from  the  moment  of  conceptionr 
—as  if  each  stage  and  process  of  ges* 
tation  were  unnecessary^as  if  the 
Almighty  designer  and  maker  of  all 
things  could  order  that  which  was 
useless,  or  fail  to  perfect  that  whicls 
he  had  commenced.  To  extinguisli 
the  first  spark  of  life  is  a  crime  of  the 
same  nature,  both  against  our  Maker 
and  society,  as  to  destroy  an  infant,  of 
a  child,  or  a  man ;  the  regular  and 
successive  stages  of  existence  bein^ 
the  ordinances  of  God,  subject  alone 
to  his  Divine  will,  and  appointed  by- 
sovereign  wisdom  and  gooianess  as  the 
exclusive  means  of  preserving  our  race ; 
and  Fonblanaue  very  forcibly  remarks, 
•*  The  law  of  the  land  is  at  variance 
with  the  law  of  nature^  and  it  is  at  va- 
riance  with  itself  j  for  it  is  a  strange 
anomaly,  that  btf  the  law  of  real  prth- 
pertjff  an  infant  (en  ventre  sa  mire) 
may  take  an  estate  from  the  moment  oj 
its  conception,  and  yet  he  hanged  fom 
months  afterwards,  for  the  crime  of  H 
mother,'* 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  for  ote 
moment  that  the  foetus  does  not  enj^ 
vitality,  in  however  low  or  small  a  d- 
gree,  from  the  time  of  conceptici, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  lotjg 
before  the  sensation  of  quickening  ia 
felt  by  the  mother ;  and  if  it  is  as.ed 
why  indications  of  life  are  not  ^en 
before  the  time  at  which  quickenin;  is 
said  to  take  place,  the  obvi6us  aniwer 
is,  that  the  aosence  of  this  senssioa 
on  the  part  of  a  mother,  as  regard  the 
motion  of  her  child,  is  no  proof  tlat  it 
does  not  exist,  for  the  young  tBtua 
may,  and  in  all  probability  oftendoes, 
move  without  the  parent  being  aile  to 
distinguish  such  motions,  h  the 
paper  before  alluded  to,  a  siigular 
case,  related  by  Dr.  Mont^ery, 
was  mentioned,  which  I  wil  here 
repeat,  because  it  is  very  interesting. 
A  married  lady,  who  menstviated  for 
the  last  time  on  the  10th  of  November, 
came  to  Dublin  in  March,  uid  on  the 
21st  of  that  month  a  consUtation  was 
held  to  determine  whether  she  was 
labouring  under  maligmtit  disease  of 
the  womb  or  not»  ^assl^  had  keen  pra^ 
viouslg  afsured  that  sk  could  not  he 
pregnant,  heeause  shehad  not  sick  sto*^ 
maifk  nor  felt  the  ckiW  On  exaodna- 
tren.  Dr.  MontgoBiay  Mt  througfet 
the  narietes  of  the  abdomen  the  limbs 
of  tae  foetus  in  modooy  as  did  alaaDr. 
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Mftrsh  and  Dr.  Gasack:  aad  yet  the 
lady  hweelf  had  no  consckviifineBS  what- 
ever of  any  anch  sensaiion,  nor  did 
she  ^'quiohen'*  until  the eecond  week 
of  the  felkywing  month,  tApril).  She 
was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy  on 
.the  2nd  of  August. 

This  symptom,  called  a  quickening, 
which  results  from  the  motions  of  the 
^lild,  and  not,  as  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  by  the  sadden  ascent  of  the 
nteras  out  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  is  of 
very  little  use  in  determining  the  tise 
of  the  fcBtus,  for  in  some  cases  the 
motions  of  the  child,  although  un- 
known to  the  mother,  could  be  felt  by 
the  surgeon,  and  in  others  women  have 
supposed  themselves  to  have  quickened 
when  not  even  with  child. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  medi- 
cal press  for  bringing  the  case  of 
this  unfortunate  woman  before  the 
public;  to  the  press  of  England,  which 
so  strongly  placed  the  matter  before 
he  Secretary  of  State,  this  fearful  state 
\f  things,  which  had  all  but  ended  in 
he  murder  of  an  unborn  babe,  has 
Ven  arrested.  That  some  alteration 
4  the  law  will  now  take  place  is 
c^ain,  but  in  abolishing  the  ridiculouB 
tml  by  a  jury  of  matrons,  and  substi- 
tuing  an  examination  by  proper  me- 
diel  men,  let  us  hear  nothing  more 
abut  "  quick  with  child**— let  no  dan- 
gei  be  incurred  by  destroying  a  fcetus 
nt  iny  age,  so  long  as  our  present 
sanminary  code  remains  in  operation. 
Ma;  we  not,  however,  hope  that  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when  the  useless- 
nessof  capital  punishments  will  be 
univttsally  admitted— when  die  drop, 
the  npe,  and  the  hangman,  will  only 
be  taked  about  as  the  types  of  an  age 
of  ba^rism  that  the  sun  of  civilization 
lias  roioved  ? 

GrovfiBtreet,  East  Retford, 
Oiober  16th,  18(7. 


lP«rHSOABWB'  fiAU- 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  Ex- 
amination ii  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  ani  received  certificates  to  prac- 
tise, on  ThuMay,  October  21st,  1847  :— 
Frederick  Farf.  Dunstable — Charles  Gage 
Brown,  PortsmOitii — Joseph  Holmes  Box- 
ton,  Bishop  Andand— John  Fisher,  War- 
ininster— Heniy  Harris  Ifnggeridge,  Ux- 
bridg»— John  Neiium,  Nfltttingham— Wil- 
'    r,  Havoit,  Hants. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE, 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  29,  1847. 

The  subject  of  Sanitary  legislation  is 
now  forcing  itself  seriously  upon  the 
attention   of    the    legislature.       The 
prospect   of    a    visitation    from   the 
cholera,  is  doing  more  than  the  most 
strenuous  arguments  of  the  advocates 
of  sanitary  reform ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  great  question  will 
become  one  of  the  first  measures  for 
the  consideration  of  the  new  Parlia-* 
ment.    Some  excellent  letters  on  the 
subject  have  already  appeared  in  the 
daily   journals  from   the  pen  of  oar 
correspondent,  Dr.  J«  C  Hall  of  £aat 
Retford.       In  the  following  passage, 
the  writer  expresses  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, the  influence  which  the  advance 
of  the    cholera  is  likely  to  exert   in 
opening  the   eyes  of  the   "  Filth  of 
Towns'  party,"  as  it  has  been  appro- 
priately named,  to  the  danger  of  ob- 
structing  the  progress   of  measures^ 
upon  which  the  health  of  town-popu- 
lations so  closely  depends. 

*<  After  all,  good  may  come  out  of 
evil ;  the  fear  of  death  may  hasten  on 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  years 
ago;  and,  if  the  fear  of  the  cholera 
cause  the  effectual  drainage  of  our 
towns,  the  removal  of  grave-yards, 
and  every  other  source  of  pes- 
tilence from  the  midst  of  the  abodes 
of  the  living,  the  mercy  of  God  may 
turn  a  curse  into  a  blessing.  May  we 
be  wise  in  time— -in  the  distance  the 
black  plague-cloud  is  alreadjjr  seen* 
On  other  less  favoured  countries  the 
shower  is  now  falling,  and  it  will  be 
too  late  for  the  inhabitants  of  England 
to  awaken  from  their  dream  of  fancied 
security  when  the  storm  has  again 
burst  upon  them  with  all  its  fury." 

The  only  section  of  the  communitj 
whidi  has  as  yet  manifested  any  ac- 
tivity on  this  subject,  is  the  medical 
pnifeflsioB.      Im  lectsms,  psmphtet% 
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and  ncrmeroas  letters  addressed  to  the 
daily  and  medical  journals,  they  have 
endeavoured,  but  hitherto  unsaccesa- 
fully  to  rouse  the  Government  to  im- 
mediate action.    Among  many  credit- 
able essays  on  sanitary  reform,  which 
have  reached  us,  we  have  been  par- 
ticularly pleased  with  a  pamphlet  by 
Dr.  Gavin.*    It  contains,  in  very  clear 
and  concise  language,  a  full  statement 
of  the  case  for  the  *'  Health  of  Towns' 
party;"  and,  unless  the  facts  be  denied, 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  a  hetf  vy  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  those  who  al- 
low  the  present  opportunity  to  pass, 
without  the  introduction  of  a  general 
legislative  measure.    Dr.  Gavin  first 
states  the   difference   in  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  between  town  and 
country  populations,  as  deduced  from 
the  Registration  returns.     This  may 
be  briefly  stated,  as— 

In  country  districts        .    1  in  54 
In  town  ««     .       .    1  in  38 

In  England  and  Wales  .    Iin46 

Although,  as  it  will  be  perceived, 
the  mortality  is  thus  excessive  in  towns 
compared  with  country  districts,  yet, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  re- 
turns are  open  to  many  inaccuracies, 
and  they  understate  the  mortality  of 
the  metropolis.  On  this  point  his 
reasoning  appears  to  be  just. 

"I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
real  mortality  of  London  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  apparent  mor- 
tality shown  in  the  returns  of  the 
Registrar-General,  and  that  it  is  re- 
duced by  many  of  those  persons  who 
liave  lived  in  London  to  adult  or 
mature  age,  migrating  from  it  to  the 
country,  to  protract  their  lives,  and  die 
in  the  country.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  who 
inhabit  London,  die  in  London :  a  fact 
which  may  partly  explain  the  appall- 
ing difference  which  will  be  shown  to 
exist  between  the  relative  length  of  life 


of  the   labourer,   and   of  the  shop- 
keepers, and  gentry.    A  considerable 
proportion  of  that  numerous  class  of 
penotts  who   enter  London   between 
the  ages  of  15  and  35,  and  who  serve 
to  recruit  its  puny,  feeble,  and  stunted 
population,  do  not  die  in  London,  bat 
when   they  are  attacked  by  disease, 
(and  more  especially  by  that  lingering 
form  of  disease,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  are  peculiarly  exposed, 
namelyconsumptioh),  and  when,  conse-  ' 
quently,  they  are  unfitted  for  continued 
labonr    and  their  avocations,  retunt 
to  their  homes  in  the  country,  there  to  ' 
terminate  with  their  lives  those  diseases 
which,  in  truth,  were  caused  or  deve- 
loped by  a  residence  in  the  doee  impure 
air  of  a  crowded,  ill-ventilated,  an^ 
worse  drained  city.    A  great  numbed 
also  of  those  who  are  bom  in  London, 
and  who  become  the  victims  of  con- 
sumption, leave  London  in  seareh  t 
health,  and  die  elsewhere.     L^rndd^ 
therefore,  ma^  be  not  unaptly  co» 
pared  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  coo- 
paratively  few  of  whom  die  while  •& 
the  roll  of  the  regiment,  but  are  d»- 
ehaiged  when  enfeebled,  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  die :  thdr  places  sre 
supplied  by  young  and  healthy  recmCs, 
who  fill  up  the  ranks  thinned  bycli- 
mate  and  exposure." 


fc? 
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Many  persons  approaching  the  me- 
tropolis from  the  country  are  svuck 
with  the  dense  canopy  of  smoke  and 
vapour  which  hangs  over  it.  Al|;h>Qgh 
not  visible  to  the  physical  sensc^tbere 
is  in  the  midst  of  this  canopy  mother 
sort  of  atmosphere— a  pall  of  mortality 
to  hundreds,  who  throng  the  dosely- 
crowded  lanes  and  alleys  intei^persed 
among  districts  abounding  insrealth 
and  splendour.  The  tables  0f  the 
R^strar-General  have  enabld  him  to 
give  a  graphic  description  o"  this  dis- 
ease-mist:— 

"  The  poison  which  carsCB  death  is 
not  a  gas,  but  a  sort  of  itmosphere  of 
organic  particles,  under^ng  incessant 
transformations ;  perha*s,like  malaria, 
not  odorous,  although  evolved  at  the 
same  time  as  putrid  snells;  suspended 
like  dust,  an  aroma,  /esicular  water  in 
the  air,  but  invisibk.  If  it  were  for  a 
moment  to  become  visible,  and  the  eye 
could  see  it  from  a  central  eminence. 
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such  as  St  Paul's,  the  disease-mist 
would  be  found  to  lie  dimly  over 
Eltham,  Dnlwich,  Norwood,  Clapham, 
Battersea,  Hampstead,  and  Hackney; 
nrowing  thicker  round  Newineton, 
Lambeth,  Marylebone,  Pancras,  Step- 
ley;  dark  over  Westminster,  Rother- 
lithe,  Bermondsey,  Southwark;  and 
llack  over  Whitechapel  and  the  City 
<f  London  without  the  walls.  The 
^strict  of  St.  Giles'  would  be  a  dark 
8iK)t  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  dis- 
ticts;  St.  Geoij^'s,  Hanover  Square, 
aid  St.  James  in  Westminster,  would 
b(  lighter  than  Marylebone  and  St. 
Mirtm's-in-the  Fields  ;  part  of  the 
Cly  of  London  within  the  walls  would 
prisent  a  deep  contrast  to  the  City 
widout  the  walls." 

'Biis  description  conveys  a  good  hint 
to  ^e  Committee  of  the  Health  of 
Loi4on  Association.  A  rough  plan  of 
the  Metropolitan  districts,  shaded  ac- 
cordtig  to  the  intensity  of  the  mortality 
(the  relative  numbers  being  inserted), 
would  convey  in  a  simple  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  unhealthhness  of  London, 
than  \he  mere  verbal  statements  of 
pamphlets,  which  by  the  generality  of 
persons  are  either  not  read,  or,  if  read, 
are  but  imperfectly  understood.*  In 
this  way  the  well-drawn  picture  of  the 
Registrar-General  might  be  made  a 
tangible  leality. 

On  the  cautet  of  the  nnhcalthiness  of 
towns  we  have  the  following  excellent 
remarks  bf  Dn  Gavin  :— 

"  The  causes  of  the  high  mortality  of 
towns  are  traceable  to  the  densitjr  of 
the  popuUfion,  to  the  want  of  ventila- 
tion and  cenfiequent  impurity  of  the 
air;  to  thcv  defective  state  of  the 
paving,  drainage,  and  sewage ;  to  the 
iiUby  state  of  me  dwellings  of  the  poor 
and  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood ; 
to  the  coKcentraiion  of  unhealthy  and 
putrescent  emanations  from  narrow 
streeu,  courts,  and  alleys;  to  the 
crowded  and  unh^lthy  state  of  the 

*  Tbi«  plin  hu  been  adopted  in  Ftance  with 
respect  to  education.  In  a  map  of  this  kind 
which  we  have  seen,  those  proYinces  in  which 
education  had  rieached  a  hi^h  standard,  were 
represented  white,  and  there  Was  every  shade  to 
complete  blackness,  according  to  the  amount  of 
ifniorance  proved  to  exist  in  otner  provinces. 


workshops,  and  to  the  injurious  occu- 
pations which  are  carried  on  in  them. 

'*It  is  evident  that  after  rain  has 
fallen,  all  that  portion  which  has  been 
poured  on  the  roofs  of  houses  will  drip* 
down  and  soak  into  the  ground,  unless 
spouts,  gutters,  drains,  and  sewers,  are 
provided  to  carry  it  oflf.  It  is  also  evi^ 
dent  that  all  the  rain  which  falls  upon 
the  ground  must  soak  into  it,  unless 
it  be  paved,  guttered,  drained,  and 
sewered. 

"  Now,  in  such  cases,  the  rain>water 
having  soaked  into  the  ground,  will 
settle  into  the  soil,  sap  the  foundationa 
of  the  walls,  render  the  floors  damp, 
and  fill  the  air  with  vapour.  But 
besides  the  rain  which  falls,  we  daily 
bring  into  our  streets,  and  houses, 
spring,  well,  and  river-water,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  matters  for  food, 
and  other  purposes,  of  which  matters 
a  very  large  amount,  and  ultimately 
the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  becomes  re- 
fuse, and  tnu9t  be  ^t  rid  of.  Now, 
unless  there  be  paving  and  drainage, 
with  a  good  road-way  impervious  to 
moisture,  not  only  the  rain,  but  all  the 
water  used  for  washing,  cooking,  and 
manufacturing,  however  filthy  it  may 
have  become,  and  all  the  refuse  and 
excrementitious  matter  of  every  kind 
which  is  continually  accumulating, 
(except  so  far  as  it  may  be  removed 
by  the  offensive  and  degrading  process 
of  manual  labour,)  must  be  left  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  and  sink  into  the  soil, 
liable  to  be  stirred  up  anew,  and 
brought  to  the  surface,  by  every  shower 
of  rain,  and  ready  to  yield  to  the  air 
warmed  by  each  sun,  and  to  every 
wind  that  blows,  vapour  charged  with 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

"The  most  important  agents,  there^ 
fore,  in  producing  a  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  towns  is  the  want  of  paving, 
inefficient  street  cleansing,  and  defective 
drainage  and  sewage.  Now,  what  is 
the  state  of  London  with  regard  to 
paving,  street-cleansing,  dminage,  and 
sewage  P 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  ac- 
counts contained  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Health  of  Towns, 
of  the  filthy  and  horrible  state  in 
which  the  houses  and  streets  in  the 
poorer  localities  are  represented  to 
exist,  without  being  struck  with  amaze- 
ment,—that,  in  a  town,  professing  to 
be  the  centre  of  civilization,  and  the 
mightiest  in  the  world,— such  abomi- 
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nations  as  eyerywhere  present  them- 
selyes  should  be  allowed  to  exist  even 
for  a  day.  Yet,  these  rej^rts  are 
confirmed  by  the  replies  which  have 
been  returned  to  the  inquiries  made 
by  the  Health  of  London  Association, 
and  distributed  all  over  London  within 
the  last  few  months.  In  these  replies, 
feceived  from  every  quarter  of  London, 
the  filthiness  of  tne  metropolis  is  laid 
bare,  and  the  state  of  the  sewerage 
and  drainage  is  declared  to  be  most 
disgracefully  insufficient.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  houses 
without  drains,  and  multitudes  of 
streets  without  sevrers.  In  many 
-fBxia  of  St.  George's  in  the  East  there 
18  no  drainage,  and  the  kitchens,  in 
some  places,  after  heavy  rains,  are 
stated  to  be  several  inches  under 
water;  which,  when  it  recedes,  leaves 
an  accumulation  of  filth  and  dirt  of  the 
worst  description. 

**  In  the  district  of  Hoxton  and  the 
parish  of  Bethnal -green,  there  are  but 
few  streets  and  houses  having  either 
sewers  or  drains." 

Dr.  Gavin  was  induced  to  inspect 
LamVs  Fields,  in  the  Bethnal- green 
district,  already  described  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith.'  This  pestilential 
locality  is  traversed  by  the  arches  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway;  and 
we  are  informed  that  for — 

"A  distance  of  about  230  or  250 
feet,  and  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
width,  was  one  enormous  ditch  or 
stagnant  lake  of  thickened  putrefying 
matter;  in  this  Pandora's  dox  dead 
cats  and  do^^s  were  profusely  scat- 
tered, exhibiting  every  stage  of  dis- 
gusting decomposition.  Leading  into 
Mb  lake  was  a  foul  streamlet,  very 
slowly  flowing,  and  from  it  another, 
which  widened  and  expanded  into  a 
large  ditch  before  it  disappeared  in  the 
open  end  of  a  sewer.  Bubbles  of  car- 
buretted,  and  sulphuretted-hvdro^en 
gas,  and  every  pestilential  exhalation 
resulting  from  putrefaction,  were  being 
most  abundantly  eiven  on  from  the 
ditches  and  the  la&e.  The  ripples  on 
the  surface  of  water  occasioned  by  a 
flower  of  rain  are  not  more  numerous 
than  were  those  produced  by  the  bursting 
of  the  bubblesof  thesepestilential  gases, 
which  were  about  to  produce  disease 
and  deatbu     The  construction  of  the 


railway  has  diminished  the  extent  of 
this  like,  but  it  has  concentrated  the, 
evil.  Now  the  concentration  of  such 
foci  of  disease  has  been  proved  to  be 
deleterious  in  a  geometrically*  increas- 
ing ratio.  What,  therefore,  most  be 
the  effect  of  this  lake  of  putrescency 
on  the  health  and  lives  of  those  who 
shall  inhabit  the  houses  that  are 
rapidly  springing  up  ail  around  it? 
A  row  of  22  new  houses  of  tviro  flats, 
with  cesspools  in  front,  are  being  built 
parallel  to,  and  within  10  feet  of  thii 
most  disgusting  and  de^ading  scenes 
which  is  an  abomination  duigerom 
even  to  the  casual  inspector. 

"  Between  Mape  'Street  and  Hague 
Street,  Bethnal  Green,  there  is  a  lar|e 
and  deep  hollow,  in  the  shape  of  m 
irregular  triangle,  with  the  sides  mtt- 
suring  respectively  about  130,  snd 
100  feet.  In  wet  weather  this  if  a 
sort  of  pond ;  into  it  are  thrown^  at 
all  times,  the  contents  of  the  fish 
baskets,  the  heads  and  intestinei  of 
fish|  and  every  possible  kind  of  aiuial 
and  vegetable  refuse.  In  the  hot  and 
dry  weather,  in  which  I  visited  i^  the 
surface  had  become  exsiccated,  and 
the  nature  of  the  filthy  soil  on  which 
I  trod  was  not  readily  perceived  by  the 
eye,  but  the  sense  of  smell  detected,  in 
a  concentrated  form,  the  essence  of 
putrefying  odours,  and  the  stomach 
neaved  with  nausea.  At  oae  end  of 
this  triangle,  and  on  a  level  with 
its  lowest  surface,  am  two  vows  of 
houses,  with  open  privies,  and  the 
soil  oozing  into  a  little  ditch  in  the 
hollow." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  extend  our 
quotations  or  remarks  further  at  pre- 
sent; but,  considering  .the  difficulty 
which  disinterested  members  of  our 
profession  often  experience  in  placing 
the  results  of  their  observations  before 
the  public,  even  when  their  labours 
concern  the  general  good,  we  shall 
take  another  opportunity  of  laying 
before  our  readers  some  additional  de- 
tails respecting  the  unhealthiness  of 
London,  which  have  been  collected  by 
the  author  of  this  pamphlet. 


We  learn  on  good  authority  that  some 
secret  measures  are  being  carried  out  in 
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(        Dublin,  in  reference  to  the  Government 

I        icheme  of  awarding  mechanics'  wages 

I  tor  the  services  of  educated  and  pro- 
fessional men.  Bat  for  the  support  of 
tkree  eminent  members,  of  the  pro&s* 
saon,  the  Government  would  never  have 

I  h^d  the  boldness  to  propose  five  shil- 
lings a  day  as  an  adequate  remunera- 

\  tion  for  attendance  on  fever  cases: 
and  here  it  is  that  we  find  the  enemies 
of  the  profession  are  in  the  profession 
itself.  If  one  man  declines  a  Poor- 
Lav  appointment  on  the  ground  of  its 
taking  from,  instead  of  adding  to 
his  means,  another  is  instantly  found 
who  will  incur  the  present  loss  for  the 
liopQof  prospective  profit!  Three  men 
placid  by  their  professional  position 
above  the  necessity  of  living  by  it,  are 
found  to  sanction  a  most  unjust  and 
indefensible  scale  of  payment;  and 
they  thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  the  charge  of 
acting  with  unfairness  to  the  medical 
profession.  If  a  body  of  men  like  the 
Irish  College  of  Physicians  can  be  found 
to  confer  honour  upon  those  who  have 
thus  openly  abandoned  the  interests  of 
their  brethren,  Government  may  feel 
itself  rehtved  of  all  responsibility  in 
the  matter ;  and  a  parliamentary  dis- 
cussion on  the  injustice  of  this  mode 
of  dealing  with  medical  men,  may  be 
suppressed  by  the  reply  that  it  was  the 
act  of  the  profession  itself  * 

Dr.  Corrigan,  it  is  well  Known,  has 
lent  his  support  to  Government,,  and, 
on  this  question,  he  has  voluntarily 
arrayed  himself  against  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  profession  in  Ireland. 
He  is  in  the  Qovemment  ranks,  and 
is  fighting  the  Government  battle; 
and  therefore  every  movement  with 
respect  to  him  requires  close  watch- 
ing.    Some   active  members    of  the 

I  Irish  College  of  Physicians,  have  se- 
lected the  present  time  for  proposing 
to  confer  on  him  the  rank  of  "  Hono- 

I         rary  Fellow."    As  a  physician  and  as 


a  man  of  professional  eminence,  he 
deserves  the  title;  but  we  altogether 
dispute  t&e  prc^riety  of  conferring  it 
upon  him  wader  present  drcumstances* 
From  the  information  which  we  have  re* 
ceived,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  this, 
is  a  deliberate  plan  on  the  partot  sonoe 
friends  of  the  GovenuBent  in  the  Irish, 
College,  to  weaken  the  force  of  opposi* 
tion  to  the  measure  which  has  rendered 
Dr.  Corrigan  so  unpopular  with  his. 
professional  brethren.  The  experiment 
is  to  be  tried  on  Monday  next,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
shameful  abuse  of  privilege  for  party 
and  political  purposes,  will  be  tolerated^ 
We  trust  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
independence  among  the  membera  of 
the  College  to  shew,  by  their  votes  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  have  a  fellow* 
feeling  with  those  who  are  struggling 
in  the  nominally  lower  ranks  of  the 
profession. 

We  regret  tto  find  that  the  good 
canse  of  the  profession  in  Ireland,  has 
been  damaged  by  the  desertion  of  Sir 
H.  Marsh,  the  late  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  After  an* 
nonncing  his  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duce of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
promising  to  preside  at  a  meeting,  for 
the  holding  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  requisitionists,  we  are  informed 
that,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  he 
suddenly  changed  his  mind  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held:  hence  it 
was  necessarily  abandoned.  He  also 
refused  to  sign  the  Representation,  al- 
though the  Vice-president  and  nearly 
every  member  of  the  College  attached 
their  names  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
these  untoward  occurrences,  we  still 
hope  that  there  is  a  sufficient  bond  of 
union  among  those  who  are  now  main* 
taining  the  rights  of  the  profession,  to 
lead  to  the  defeat  of  all  the  machina- 
tions which  Governments  and  Colleges 
can  secretly  work  against  them. 
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Wb  this  week  commence  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Reports  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  London  Pathological  Society, 
in  that  authentic  form  which  will 
render  them  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 
These  reports  are  drawn  up  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  and  a  special 
arrangement  has  been  made,  so  that 
they  may  appear  with  regularity  in 
our  columns  on  the  second  Friday 
after  each  meeting.  In  these,  and 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester 
Pathological  Society,  authentic  reports 
of  which  will  appear  monthly  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  we  hope  to  present 
to  our  readers  a  valuable  digest  of  the 
progress  of  pathological  anatomy  in 
this  country. 


BOCiBTT    roa  asLiXF   or   widows  and 

OKPHANS  OF  MBDICAL  MSN  IK  LONDON 
AND   ITS   VICINITY. 

A  BALv-TSABLT  Gencnl  Court  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  society  wis  held  at  the  Gray's 
Inn  Coffee  House,  Holbom,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  tne  20th  inst.,  Sir  Charles  Mans- 
field Clarke,  Bart,  m  the  chair. 

It  appeared  from  the  minntes  which  were 
read,  tJiat  between  NoTemberand  May  laat, 
twenty-two  widows  had  received  half-yearly 
srants  at  the  rate  of  jf  35  per  annum,  nine  wi- 
dows  at  the  rate  of  j^30  per  annum,  three 
orphans  at  £25,  and  one  at  ;f20  ;  that  eight 
children  had  received  smaller  grants,  and  one 
wtdowagrantofjf  lOforimmediaterelief.  Two 
new  applications  for  relief  had  been  received 
and  attended  (o,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
whether  the  sums  granted  to  widows  and 
orphans  might  with  safety  be  increased.  A 
bequest  of  j(?100,  by  the  late  Dr.  Kerrison, 
had  been  received,  duty  free. 

A  ballot  then  took  place  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  directors  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
Dr.  Turner,  late  treasurer,  was  elected  a 
vice-president,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Mann 
Burrows,  deceased ;  Thomas  A.  Stone,  Esq. 
was  elected  treasurer,  in  place  of  Dr.  Turner : 
and  in  place  of  the  six  senior  directors,  who 
retire  in  rotation,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  directors: — viz.,  Drs.  George 
Burrows,  and  Ferguson;  Messrs.  Wor- 
mald,  Lucas,  Law,  and  H.  Sterry. 


Kebirfot. 


Obiervations  on  tome  of  the  Purls  of 
Surgical  Practice  :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed  an    InqHiry   into   the  Claimt 
what    Surgery    may    he  supposed  ts 
have  for  being  classed  as  a  Scieuct. 
By  |JoHN  P.  Vincent,   late  Senior 
Suiveon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hot. 
pital.    8vo.  pp.  364.   Longman  aol 
Co.,  London,  1847. 
**  In  studying  the  habitudes  of  the  \miMm 
mind,  from  its  full  development  to  the  dose 
of  life,  we  may  observe  in  most  men  thit, 
as  life  advances,  the  mind  gradually  rectsdes 
from  the  trouble  of  getting  the  materiali  of 
its  contemplation  from  without,  and  intAi- 
duals  turn  inwardly  to  survey  and   esjoj 
diose  intellectual  fruits  which  have  been  the 
product  of  their  own  especial  cnlttvdbon. 
He  who  would  preserve  himself  frosithe 
hebetude  of  age,  must  in  early  life  rtoie  his 
mind  with  truths  which  he  himself  hascdMsd. 
Youth  may  have  its  own  blandishments,  bat 
age  has  also  its  comforts  in  reviewiag  the 
unfidKng  truths  it  has  acquired  In  ^  pro- 
of life." 


The  above  remarks,  contained  in  the 
introductory  chapter  of  Mr.  Tincent'a 
work,  while  they  convey  an  idea  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  his 
surncal  observations  have  been  given 
to  ttie  world,  are  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  reflective  and  practical  character 
of  the  opinions  wbicn  he  has  derived 
from  his  long  and  ample  experience. 

Mr.  Vincent  entered  the  profession 
at  a  period  when  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  surgical  student's  aspiratioas  ap- 
pears to  have  been  simply  to  acquire 
and  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  esta- 
blished  dogmata  of  the  schools — to 
adopt,  with  a  religious  and  utahesitatine 
faitn,  the  opinions  of  the  girat  medical 
law-givers  of  his  day;  to  regard  all 
generally-recognised  doctrines  as  im- 
mutable principles;  and,  in  fact,  to 
assign  to  nothority  that  reliance  which 
is  now  conceded  to  observation  alone. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  must, 
however,  gp  far  to  show  that,  if  not 
originally  in  advance  of  his  period^ 
Mr.  Vincent  has  long  thrown  off  the 
absurd  and  slavish  practice  of  forming 
a  judgment  of  disease  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  opinions  of  others :  he 
evidently  deserves  to  be  classed  as  a 
truly  original  observer,  as  one  who  has 
.not  been  satisfied  with    exercising  a 
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quick  intellect  and  a  retentive  memory 
in  the  eduction  of  new  facts,  but  who 
^as  constantly  endeavoured  systema- 
tically to  bring  together  all  those  aids 
which  science  and  reasoning  afford  for 
the  ultimate  analysation  of  the  leading 
j^enomena  of  disease. 

In  the  introductory  essa^,  prefixed 
ii  the  larger  and  more  prHCtical  portion 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Vincent  has  employed 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  combined 
with  no  small  amount  of  meta()hysical 
erudition,  in  setting  forth.the  principles 
upon  which  surgeij,  in  ceasine  to  exist 
as  a  mere  empirical  art,  admits  of 
bebg  elevated  to  the  position  of  a 
science,  if  not  of  the  most  exact  de- 
scription, certainly  of  the  most  exalted 
order.  He  argues,  we  fear  too  justly, 
tha^  the  practice  of  surgeiy  is  little  more 
thai\  a  collection  of  opinions,  unstable 
and  Meeting,  and  generally  prescribed 
by  t^ose  whose  position  in  the  surgical 
society  of  the  dav  gives  them  weight ; 
that  Ihe  knowledge  required  for  such 
pracldce  is  heaped  up,  and  cast,  as  it 
were,  i  into  the  memory,  and  then  any 
part  B  taken  out  separately  as  it  may 
De  wanted,  and  for  a  limited  pur{)ose, 
without  any  re^rd  to  all  the  conditions 
under  which  it  may  exist  in  relation 
with  ot^er  things.  This,  he  continues, 
cannot. be  called  scientific  practice: 
for  the.  Durposes  of  scientific  practice 
the  min^  must  be  contemplative,  and 
ponder  qn  every  step  as  it  proceeds,  in 
which  w^y  it  institutes  every  means  of 
making  oomparisons,  of  analysing  con- 
ditions, and  of  studying  the  relations 
of  diseas^;  and  the  scientific  man, 
knowing  ^e  foundation  by  which  he 
is  suppqrtied,  reposes  in  confidence  on 
the  security  of  the  plans  he  adopts. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  the  posses- 
sion of  alt  that  is  known  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  surgeon's  profession, 
that  necessarily  implies  that  he  is  a 
scientific  m^,  or  that  he  practises 
acientifically.  It  is  the  scientific 
quality  of  his  mind  that  enables  him 
to  ^ve  the  character  of  science  to  that 
which  he  knows,  by  making  those 
correct  observations  upon  all  the  con- 
ditions and  variations  of  things  when 
presented  to  him,  by  which  he  can 
draw  inferences,  and  adopt  correct 
proceedings  for  the  advantage  of  his 
patient. 

It  has  evidently  been  with  a  strong 
persuasion  of  the  truth  and  necessity 
of  the  above  principles  that  the  author 


has  wrought  out  the  practical  observa- 
tions  contained  in  the  body  ofhis  volume. 
Like  every  other  system  of  human 
invention,  this  mode  of  investigating 
diseased  physical  actions  has  evidently 
led  the  author,  as  it  has  frequently  led 
others,  into  occasional  errors  and  mis- 
conceptions ;  but,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
afiirm,  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  met 
with  a  surgical  work  which  displays 
so  strongly  as  this  does  the  immeasur- 
able superiority  of  the  enlarged  plan 
of  careful  observation,  which  has  for 
some  years  past  been  gaining  ground 
among  all  classes  of  our  profession/over 
the  blind  and  narrow  system  of  em- 
pirical practice  which  was  adhered  to 
for  so  many  centuries  by  the  great 
majority  of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

Mr.  Vincent's  treatise  is  made  up 
of  a  great  variety  of  original  obser- 
vations upon  most  of  the  leading  points 
of  surgical  practice.  The  author  has 
not  miade  the  slightest  attempt  to  ar- 
range his  details  into  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  complete  system; 
indeed,  he  has  not  even  considered  it 
necessary  to  divide  his  work  into 
chaj^ten  or  sections;  it  thus  forma  a 
continuous  narrative,  in  which  the 
change  of  subject  is  only  marked  by 
the  commencement  of  a  new  para- 
^ph :  thus,  an  account  of  strictures 
in  general,  concluding  with  some 
remarks  on  stricture  of  the  ossophagus, 
is  succeeded  by  a  few  observations  on 

Sprains ;  at  the  conclusion  of  these,  a 
escription  of  the  effusions  of  blood, 
which  occur  beneath  the  scalp  in  con- 
sequence of  blows,  gives  place  to  a 
brief  commentary  upon  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  diathesis.  Somewhat  faulty  as 
this  mode  of  constructing  a  treatise 
undeniably  is,  it  will  not  be  found  to 
have  led,  m  this  instance,  to  any  con- 
fusion in  the  details, — the  whole  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  continuous 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  ^reat 
principle  which  the  author  is  desirous 
to  inculcate.  RefJerence  to  the  various 
subjects  is  fecilitated  by  a  sufficiently 
copious  index ;  and  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  this  plan  of  arrangement  may 
have  its  advantage  in  leading  the  reader 
forward  from  subject  to  subject  until, 
without  having  been  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pausing,  he  has  passed 
onward  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
details.  We  think  that  we  have 
already  sufficiently  alluded  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  author's  in- 
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▼estigatiofiB  hare  been  pursued;  we 
iftiall  now  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  a  few  of  the  practical  details, 
^r  the  purpose  of  showing  that  his 
system  of  ooservation  is  by  no  means 
of  a  fanciful  or  visionary  character. 

A  large  portion  of  the  treatise  is 
devoted  to  the  subjects  of  dislocation 
and  fracture;  the  principles  of  the 
reduction  and  conptation  of  these  being 
chiefly  based  upon  observation  of  the 
association  of  action  in  the  muscles 
surrounding  the  injured  part.  The 
following  auotation  will  afford  a  good 
example  or  the  authoifs  opinions  and 
practice  in,  and  with  reference  to, 
these  cases : — 

"  I  have  said  mnch  of  the  system  of  mo- 
tions  that  arise  oat  of  the  combinations  of 
muscles  acting  by  consent,  in  relation  to  a 
centre  of  motion.  This  consentaneity  of 
action  if  not  only  persistent  and  complete, 
idiilst  the  mnscles  have  this  centre  abont 
which  to  act ;  but  the  moment  tiiey  lose 
"fhis  >oentre,  the  association  of  actions  is 
broken  up,  and  new  asaociationa  are  begun 
to  be  formed,  under  new  conditions.  Thus, 
In  Inzationa  of  six  weeks'  standing,  we  find 
naliiing  of  that  nsaiitmce  whioh  the  mvscles 
oomkiM  (in  leoeBt  cans)  to  place  in  the 
KTvioe  of  the  operator :  in  vain  he  makes 
iiis  extension  day  after  day,  and  fisils  if  he 
oesiduota  the  traotion  firom  a  fixed  point. 
He  most  now  make  his  extenaion  from  a 
moveable  point,  that  may  be  capable  of 
changing  its  place  in  a  circuit  of  considerable 
amplitade. 

"  A  case  presented  itself  to  me  in  which 
the  bumenis  had  been  loxated  seven  weeks : 
extension  was  conducted  in  the  nsnal  way 
for  a  long  time,  and  with  the  fullest  fi)rce, 
and  no  rodnction  veanlted.  I  then  drew  the 
Bmb  aoross  the  ohest  obliquely,  and  by  this 
means  retocned  tiie  head  of  the  bone  into 
tiie  glenoid  canity  with  very  little  effort. 

*'A  maid^aenmit  feU  down  stains  and 
Jigwred  her  shouUer:  a  pnotitioner  living 
near  waa  sent  for,  who  was  not  aware  it  was 
a  laxatien.  The  miatnas  aent  her  to  me  at 
the  end  of  aix  weeks.  I  saw  the  natare  of 
the  caae,  and  took  her  to  the  hospital.  I 
Arst  tried  the  nsnal  plan  in  vain.  I  then 
placed  a  thick  body  jost  in  front  of  the 
axilla,  and,  by  first  drawing  the  arm  down, 
-and  then  carrying  it  across  the  chest  over 
the  body.  Hie  bone  slipped  easily  into  its 
place.  The  perfect  use  of  the  limb  was 
ultimately  recovered.  Thus  it  is  not  by  the 
fbree  of  extension,  bat  by  the  adaptation  of 
'appropi'iale  manipalation,  tiisit  otd'casea  are 
to  be  reduced."    (pp.  07-8). 

In  the  treatment  of  dklocations,  the 
traflior  places   little   reliance  on   the 


efficacy  of  what  are  called  constitu- 
tional means.    He  has  seen  a  patieot 
almost  bled   to   death,  and  with   no 
eflfect  in  facilitating  the  reduction  of 
the  luxation ;  and  he  has  also  known 
the  administration  of  full  doses  of  tartu- 
emetic,  without  exciting  nausea,  aid 
not  at  all  administering  aid  to  redoe- 
tion.      The  warm  bath  likewise    kn 
been  valueless  in  his  experience,     fie 
adds,  that  in  old   dislocations  tbese 
expedients  are  quite  nugatory.    In  Ae 
latter  opinion,  the  author  will,  we  be- 
lieve, not  be  altogether  borne  oat  by 
the  experience  orchis  contemporariei. 
Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  especkny 
relies  upon  the  use  of  the  warm  bath 
in  the  reduction  of  old  dislocations  of 
the  larger  articulations. 

The  following  remarks  with  refer- 
ence to  fractures  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
deserve  attention,  but  we  trust  that  the 
rules  which  they  enforce  are  not  often 
neglected  in  the  present  day. 

**  It  nught  be  supposed  that  little  new 
can  be  offered  respecting  fractorea  of  the 
bones  of  the  forearm.  I  have,  however, 
two  observations  to  make :  the  one  is,  that 
I  have  seen  the  greatest  mischief  afise  firom 
•OBm^  bandages  in  this  injury  parfieolariy, 
as,  indeed,  on  many  other  oeoasioas ;  the 
broken  parts  of  the  two  bones  hariog  baea 
pressed  together,  and  so  united  tiiat  the 
limb  has  been  made  almost  uaekss.  All  that 
is  reqmred  are  two  splints,  one  oa  the  inner 
and  one  on  the  outer  side ;  bnt  then,  the 
chief  thing  to  be  obserred,  and  which  la  very 
important,  is,  that  the  thamb  shonld  be 
kept  quite  vertical  to  the  little  finger.  By 
this  means  the  two  bones  are  preserved  in  a 
parallel  position,  and  the  muscles  in  the 
interosseous  space,  both  befere  and  bdiind, 
have  the  best  position  for  repose,  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  pressure. 

"There  is  one  sort  of  fnetxire  of  tiie 
radius  that  requires  particular  notice.  In 
falls,  the  hand  is  put  out  naturally  to  re- 
ceive tiie  riiock.  As  this  is  done  in  rektiou 
to  its  position  with  tiie  body,  so  the  injwry 
may  be  transmitted  either  to  the  shoolder  or 
to  other  parts ;  but  it  often  happena  that 
the  impetus  is  impressed  on  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  or  extremity  of  the  radius :  this  pre- 
dnoes  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
radios  in  an  oblique  direction,  oommencfaig 
just  about  the  styloid  process,  and  extend- 
ing inwards  to  the  joint.  Tias  is  a  very 
painful  injury,  and  not  readily  to  be  de- 
tected by  anything  like  a  crepitus.  In 
general  the  hand  drops  downward,  in  respect 
of  the  natural  state  of  the  forearm.  This 
fracture  umtes  as  readily  as  othere,  but  it 
leaves  great  want  of  power  to  use  the  haod. 
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and  very  often  much  pain.  Now  I  attri- 
bate  those  untoward  states  to  the  mischief 
so  commonly  prodnced  when  bandaging^is 
adopted.  If  pressure  be  made  use  of,  it  is 
in  that  part  of  the  radius  where  both  the 
fleior  and  extensor  tendons  pass  in  grooTes, 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  bone.  They  are 
involved  in  the  slight  inflammation  and 
effiuion  of  lymph  censequent  to  this  injury, 
and  only  require  the  injurious  influenoe  of 
pressure  to  become  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding  parts,  and  then  they  are  made 
useless  in  their  functions,  and  probably  the 
nerves  going  to  the  hand  have  the  same 
cause  for  being  a£fected.  The  apparatus 
that  may  be  employed  in  this  fracture  should 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  no  presBure  over 
the  broken  parts  of  the  radius.  After  a 
long  time  the  hand  is  restored  to  its  uses. 
I  have  observed  a  great  proportion  of  women 
amongst  those  who  apply  with  t|iis  injury.*' 
(pp.  36-7-8). 

In  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower 
extremity,  the  author  recommends  that 
the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to 
bear  upon  the  limb  at  an  earlier  period 
than  IS  allowed  by  the  generality  of 
surgeons.    He  remarks: — 

**  I  allow  most  of  my  cases  to  get  a  little 
about  in  three  weeks.  It  occasionally  will 
happen  that  the  bones  are  tardy  in  uniting ; 
sometimes  the  fibula  will  be  the  first  to 
unite  I  and  the  tibia  is  left  ununited ;  but, 
more  commonly,  the  tibia  is  united  first, 
and  the  fibula  left  ununited.  If  this  state 
of  want  of  firmness,  or  ununited  condition, 
continues  beyond  the  full  time  of  usual  re- 
covery, I  allow  the  patient  to  get  up  and 
try  the  powers  of  the  limb.  Mr.  Hunter 
recommended  this  course,  and  accounted  for 
the  success  that  generally  follows,  by  saying 
that  it  brought  into  action  the  stimulus  of 
necessity.  I  conceive  this  is  really  an  ex- 
emplification of  that  principle  whidi  I  have 
laid  down,  which  is  the  association  estab- 
lished in  the  system  between  the  muscles 
and  bones  of  a  limb.  The  strength  of  the 
bones  has  a  relation  to  the  action  of  muscles, 
and  when  the  fatter  are  increased  in  power, 
the  strength  of  the  former  follows  in  order. 
Tlie  structures  being  obedient  to  the  occa- 
sions of  the  functions. 

"  When  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to 
be  allowed  to  use  his  limb,  I  think  there  is 
not  the  least  occasion  for  crutches:  they 
require  that  he  should  learn  the  art  of  using 
them,  and  when  the  time  arrives  to  do 
without  them,  he  has  then  still  to  learn  to 
walk  alone.  The  best,  the  surest,  and  the 
quickest  way  of  learning  to  walk,  is  to  en- 
join him,  as  he  sits,  to  rise  occasionally,  and 
bnr  the  least  he  can  upon  the  ailing  leg ; 
he  will  soon  get  on  in  this  way  to  bear  very 
tolerably  upon  it,  and,  having  got  power  to 


stand,  while  bearing  on  both  legs,  he  should 
then  manage  to  crawl  or  drag  his  leg  rooad 
a  table ;  and,  when  he  can  do  this  tolerably 
well,  he  vrill  feel  himself  bold  enough  to 
launch  into  open  space  vrithout  having  any 
thing  to  lean  upon  or  assist  him.  Om 
crutdies,  there  are  many  combinations  of 
muscles  required  which  he  has  never  had 
called  into  use.  To  learn  again  to  walk 
without  tiiem  is  only  to  unlearn  that  whidi 
he  has  just  got  the  habit  of  doing.  In  this, 
way  I  have  often  seen  a  patient  recover  the: 
ability  of  walking  in  a  very  few  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  trial/'  —  (pp« 
78-9.) 

The  author  is  earnest  in  recom- 
mending the  employment  of  the  ut- 
most caution  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the 
fascia ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
most  of  the  instances  upon  which  his 
anxiety  in  these  cases  is  grounded  oc- 
curred in  persons  of  depraved  consti- 
tution ;  we  should  not  be  disposed  ta 
anticipate  such  dangerous  results  as 
the  fisllowing  in  all  cases  of  fascial 
wounds. 

**  In  the  slightest  injuries  of  this  part, 
the  strongest  injunction  should  be  given 
that  the  limb  should  be  preserved  perfectly 
motionless.  I  have  seen  the  point  of  a  pen- 
knife, by  fkUing  out  of  the  hand  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  puncturing  the  ftuda  in  so  tUgfat 
a  wnj  that  he  was  careless  about  it,  and 
walked  as  usual,  afterwards  lead  to  a  length- 
ened confinement  in  bed.  It  has  occurred 
to  myself,  after  thfr  removal  of  a  bursa  tram. 
over  the  patedla,  that  the  &scia  of  the  thigh 
was  invaded  by  the  most  violent  inflamma- 
tion, terminating  in  sloughing  and  extensive 
suppurations,  with  thtf  most  intense  pain; 
altogether  producing  a  state  that  endangered 
the  life  of  the  patient.  I  have  been  witness 
to  a  case  in  which  death  did  follow  the  re- 
moval of  an  oM  bursa,  the  operation  being 
quickly  followed  by  inflammation  of  the 
fascia."— (p.  160.) 

In  extracting  rather  copiously  from 
the  most  practical  portions  of  this 
work,  we  have,  in  some  measure^  foiled 
in  doing  justicd  to  the  highly  scientific 
and  reflective  spirit  in  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
its  pages  have  been  discussed  by  the 
author:  but  we  trust  that  we  have 
said  enough  to  convince  our  readers 
that  a  thorough  perusal  of  its  contents 
wiU  amply  repay  those  who,  while 
seeking  in  the  writings  of  others  for. 
valuable  original  facts,  are  desirous  to 
improve  and  enlarge  their  means  of 
personal  investigation.  Mr.  Yincentfa 
treatise  is  a  work,  of  stexiing  merits. 
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and  nfiil  be  received  bv  the  profession 
aa  a  very  important  addition  to  surgi- 
cal literature. 

Tablet  for  Studentt,  By  William 
E.  NouRsv,  M.R.C.S.  London: 
ChurchiU.  1847. 
This  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
lighten  the  labour  of  the  student  by 
bnngin^  before  him,  in  a  condensed 
and  easily  accessible  form,  the  divi* 
lions  and  subdivisions  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kinsdomsL  One  table 
is  devoted  to  the  Classification  of  the 
Vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  the 
Linnean  and  modem  systems:  two 
are  devoted  to  the  Animal  kingdom, 
and  a  fourth  represents  the  Elements 
with  their  Chemical  Equivalents  and 
Symbols.  Besides  the  Symbols  com- 
monlv  used,  Mr.  Nourse  has  intro- 
duced those  of  Mr.  Brande.  This, 
however,  was  an  unnecessanr  addition, 
as  we  understand  that  Mr.  Brande  has 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  symbols 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  under 
his  name.  We  recommend  these  tables 
aa  presenting  many  useful  facts  in  a 
concise  form;  they  are  published  at 
•o  low  a  price  aa  to  be  witnin  the  reach 
of  every  student. 


Elements  of  Ckemiitfy,  including  ike 
actual  ttate  and  prevalent  doctrines 
of  the  Science.  By  the  late  Ed WARD 
Turner,  M.D.  Eighth  Edition. 
Edited  by  Baro)v  Liebig  and  W. 
Grboort,  M.D.  &c.  Part  II. 
Organic  Chemistry :  London.  1847. 

The  opinion  of  the  public  and  profes* 
aion  respecting  the  merits  of  this  work 
is  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  fiict  that 
it  has  reached  the  eighth  edition.  The 
Part  of  the  work  now  before  us,  has 
undergone  so  many  alterations  and  has 
received  so  many  additions  since  the 
death  of  the  author,  that  the  title, 
**  Turner's  Chemistry,"  is  becoming 
almost  a  misnomer.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  in  the  preparation  of  this 
edition,  the  editors  have  taken  every 
pains  to  include  all  that  was  new  and 
useful  in  the  science;  and  the  reader 
will  find  here  a  complete  epitome  of  the 
progress  of  modem  chemistry.  The 
examination  of  the  volume,  however, 
impresses  us  with  the  conviction  that  it 
is  rather  adapted  for  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  the  science,  than  for  the  be- 


ginner. The  lone  array  of  new  organic 
acids,  including  uie  complex  Droducts. 
of  art  in  the  shape  of  salts,  is  likely  to 
frighten  a  student  who  can  only  devot^ 
to  chemistry  a  very  small  part  of  hii 
triennial  period  of  study.  As  a  book 
of  reference  this  volume  will  be  found 
highly  serviceable  to  the  advanced 
chemist 


VroceeDmsft  of  i^ociettesf. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY   OP 
LONDON. 

Monday,  Oct.  18, 1847. 

Dr.  Williams  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CoaPB  exhibited  a  leriea  of  eight  oil 
paintings,  illnstrative  of  the  physiogiioDiy  of 
diaeaie  as  aifeeting  the  cenbial,  thoiiriB, 
and  abdominal  regions. 

Dr.  Hughes  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Peifin'oiinff  Uleer  qf  ike  Siomaeht  com* 

mmUeaiing  thromgh  the  Uiapkragm  with 

an  Aheeeee  in  the  Lang, 

The  patient,  nt.  36,  was  admitted  into 
Ony's  Hospital,  Sept.  15, 1847,  having  pre- 
vioosly  for  two  or  three  yean  been  a  patiat 
in  the  Dispensary  at  Nottingham,  of  wfaidi 
place  she  waa  a  native.  She  soffered  then 
from  dyspeptic  sym  ptoms.  A  month  prior 
to  admisiion  into  Guy's  she  was  tnddenly 
■eised  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
described  by  her  as  having  attacked   her 


heart,  and  passing  roond  die  ribs  on  ths 
left  side.  She  lay  with  her  Imeas  elevated, 
and  a  very  anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance. A  general  fulness  of  the  acrobiculus 
cordis  was  detected  on  manual  examination, 
accompanied  with  great  tenderness  on  ptes* 
sure,  supposed  to  arise  from  peritonitis,  the 
probable  result  of  some  perforation  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines.  Owing  to  her  great 
debility,  opiates  and  fomentations  were  tlw 
only  measures  had  recourse  to. 

On  admission  into  the  hospital,  she  was 
greatly  emaciated ;  pain  and  vomiting  after 
eating;  tenderness  on  pressure  at  theepi* 
gastrium.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she 
complained  of  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  with  cough,  and  dirty  foetid  expectora- 
tion. A  low  form  of  pneumonia  and  hreak- 
uig  up  of  the  lung  was  diagnoaed.  A  few 
days  before  death,  Dr.  AdcUaon,  to  whose 
care  she  had  now  passed,  discovered  the 
curious  and  rare  sound,  of  the  heart  beating 
against  and  agitating  a  cavity  containing 
fluid  and  air,  whidi  sound  Dr.  Hughes  had 
previously  described  as  resembling  that  of  a 
spoon  beating  some  viscous  fluid,  as  milk  or 
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rently  from  absence  of  blood,  of  which  very 
little  existed  in  the  whole  body,  which  was 
quite  blanched.  The  stomach  contained  a 
black  fluid,  like  coffee-washings,  which  ran 
out  through  a  hole  at  the  cardiac  extremity 
which  the  finger  had  made  in  trying  to  raise 
the  stomach,  in  order  to  open  and  examine 
it.  Traces  of  the  fluid  are  still  to  be  seea 
upon  the  surlhoe  which  has  been  acted  on  by 
the  gastric  fluid.  The  peritoneal  coat  alone 
was  perfect,  and  the  sabmucous  cellular 
tissue  appears  to  have  preserved  its  integrity 
after  the  muscuUr  layers  beneath  had  been 
dissolved. 


tieade.  A  gangrenous  cavity  was  hence 
Siagnosed.  She  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 
The  inspection  was  made  twcnty-six  hours 
after  death.  The  right  pleura  and  the  lowest 
lobe  of  the  corresponding  long  presented  a 
gBght  sprinkling  of  tubercles,  none  existing 
in  the  apex.  A  Uttle  sero-pumlent  flmd  m 
the  left  pleura;  upper  part  of  left  lung 
healthy ;  the  entire  lower  lobe  airless,  solid, 
and  friable,  and  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and 
containing  a  cavity  as  large  as  a  pullet's  egg, 
without  lining  membrane,  of  a  slate  oolour, 
having  several  vessels,  the  larger  of  whi<^ 
were  permeable,  occupying  the  panctes,  and 
lying  loose  within  it.  The  broken-down 
etrocture  within  was  foetid  and  gangrenous, 
and  the.  base  of  the  lung  adhered  intimately 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  abdominal  parietes 
were  united  to  the  contained  organs  by  old 
membranous  adhesions.  The  large  and 
small  intestines  having  been  removed,  a 
large-adherent  mass  was  observed,  consisting 
of  the  stomach,  spleen,  left  lobe  of  the  Uvcr, 
left  renal  capsule,  pancreas,  part  of  tto  dia- 
phragm, and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 
On  slitting  up  the  larger  curve  of  Ae  sto- 
mach  there  was  observed  (independent  of 
extensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane 
near  the  pylorus)  a  dear  circular  ulcer,  the 
mze  of  a  half-crown,  quite  through  ito  coats, 
and  which  had  closed  at  a  former  penod  by 
adhesion  of  its  edges  to  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  A  valvular  opening  was  situate  at 
the  upper  edge  of  this  ulcer,  leading  to  a 
sinus  bounded  to  the  right  by  the  liver, 
left  by  the  spleen,  behind  by  the  pancreas, 
and  which  communicated  through  several 
ulcerated  openings  of  the  diaphragm  with 
the  gangrenous  cavity  in  the  lung. 

Dr.  OoiB»  Ward  exhibited    a   speci- 
men of 

JHgtMtion  qfthe  Stomach  qfler  Death. 
The  patient,  «t.  1  year  and  9  months, 
came  under  Dr.  Ward's  care  as  a  Dispensary 
patient,  after  suflfering  three  weeks  from 
diarrhoea.  At  that  time  she  had  prolapsus 
ani,  which  exhibited  the  mucous  membrane 
raw  with  ulceration,  and  the  stools  were  so 
incessant  that  the  fseoes  seemed  to  pass  m  a 
constant  dribbUng.  She  took  the  breast 
only  for  herfood  j  but,  after  a  week  s  treat- 
ment, the  diarrhoea  was  much  lessened ;  uid 
though  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  yet  her 
general  appearance  improved  so  much  that 
he  had  great  hopes  of  preserving  her  Ufe,  and 
desired  she  might  have  some  beef-tea,  but 
she  would  not  take  it.  Two  days  after,  she 
sank,  without  any  fresh  attack,  apparentiy 
from  exhaustion. 

The  inspection  was  made  tbirty-six  hours 
after  death.  There  were  extensive  ulcera- 
tions of  the  great  and  smaU  intestines,  par- 
ticularly  about  the  caecum  over  Pcycr  s 
glands.    The  Uver  was  a  pale  ycUow,  appa- 


Dr.  Pbacock  exhibited  a  spedmen  of 
Malformation  qf  the  heart  s  eonntting  in 

contraction  qf  the   orifice  qf  the  jml- 

monary  artery ,  a$id  free  eommwueation 

between  the  eamtiet  of  the  aurielee  by 

the  foramen  ovale. 

A  young  man,  20  years  of  age,  by  trade  a 
pipe-maker,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  on  the  20th  of  May.    He 
was  delicate-looking,  but  steted  that  he  had 
enjoyed  good  health  till  two  years  before. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  declining  in 
strength,    and   had    suffered  from  cough, 
difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation,  and  pain 
in  the  left  side  of  the  chest.    He  was  occa- 
donally  observed  to  be  somewhat  livid  in 
the  face,  and  had  expectorated  a  con8idera-< 
ble  quantity  of  blood  six  weeks  before.    He 
had    never  had    rheumatic  fever.     When 
admitted  into  the  hospital  he  was  mnch 
emaciated ;  his  face  pale,  and  the  expression 
of  countenance   anxious.     The  lips  were 
slightly  livid ;  the  fingers  long,  and  a  little 
clubbed  at  their  extremities,  and  the  naUa 
Incurvated,   and    somewhat  dark-coloured. 
He  had  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  a  severe  cough, 
and  expectorated  a  large  quantity  of  muco- 
purulent fluid.    The  pulse  was  quick  and 
fbeble.    The  sternum  was  prominent,  and 
its  lower  end  was  directed  towards  the  left 
ride,  so  as  to  occasion  a  dedded  projection 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  left 
cartilages,  and  a  corresponding  flattening  o* 
the  opporite  side.      Beneath   the  clavicles 
the  chest  was  flat,  and  imperfectly  resonant 
on  the  right  side,  and  fuller  and  more  so* 
norous  on  the  left.    The  respiratory  sounda 
were  masked  by  snbcrepitant  and  mucous 
files.    The  liver  was  conriderably  enlarged. 
The  praecordial  dolness  commenced  above 
atthelevdof  the  third  left  cartilage,  and 
extended  transversdy  firom  the  right  side  of 
the  sternum  to  beyond  the  line  of  the  left 
nipple.    The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  felt 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  front  of  tiie 
chest,  and  was  attended  by  a  loud  murmur 
audible  over  the  whole  dull  space.     This 
murmur  was  most  intense  immediately  bdow 
and  within  the  line  of  the  left  nipple,  and 

there  the  second  sound  was  entirely  masked 
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by  it.  It  wai  also  lietrd  very  loadl  j  bdow 
iiit  flteraum  and  nipple,  and  thence  towards 
tlie  middle  of  the  left  clavicle.  At  the  top 
«f  the  Btemnm  it  was  less  distinct,  and  of 
•hortei  duration,  so  that  it  was  followed  by 
a  dear  second  sonnd.  To  the  ri^^ht  of  the 
lomr  part  of  the  etemam,  there  was  heard 
tat  an  imperfect  systolic  sonnd ;  this  was 
IbHowed  by,  or  lapsed  into,  a  short  murmur, 
which  was  again  sncoeeded  by  a  dear  diaa- 
toiic  sound.  A  purring  tremor  was  fdt  in 
the  prsecordia.  During  the  time  the  boy 
was  in  the  hospital  he  continued  to  sink 
gradually,  and  died  eleren  days  after  admis- 
sion.   There  was  no  anasarca. 

On  examination  of  tiie  body  the  bnan 
was  found  healtfay,  but  the  skull  presented 
a  very  marked  example  of  .the  unequal 
growth  of  the  two  sides  often  observed  in 
ricketty  children. 

The  right  lung  was  eztensivdy  permeated 
by  tttberde,  and,  towards  the  apex,  oon- 
tdned  several  small  cavities.  There  was 
nmch  solid  tuberde  in  the  left  lung.  Tlie 
bnoehid  mucous  membrane  was  reddened, 
and  t^  tubes  oontainod  much  muoo*pnm- 
lent  fluid. 

There  was  a  eonsideraUe  amount  of  aeram 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  and  the 
attached  membrane  was,  in  several  plaoea, 
eovered  by  rough  and  thick  patdies  of  old 
lymph,  llie  heart  was  situated  more  to- 
wards the  left  side  than  ususl,  and  the  right 
ventaricle  was  turned  fiirwards,  so  that  it  oo- 
enpied  the  whole  exposed  part  of  the  organ, 
rale  the  left  ventride  waa  entirely  aituated 
posteriorly. 

The  heart  was  elf  Isige  sise,  and  weighed 
12  ox.  avoird.  The  valves  at  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  were  adherent  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  complete  diaphragm 
extended  across  tiie  opening  into  the  veswl, 
and  perforated  by  an  irregular  triangular 
qiertnre  in  the  centre,  of  aufficient  sixe  to 
admit  the  paoage  of  a  lead  pencil.  This 
membrane  was  protruded  forwards  so  as  to 
pfojeet  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessd,  and 
diq)layed  three  ridgea  marking  the  former 
points  of  separation  of  the  vdvea,  wUh 
deep  sacs  between  each.  Around  the  aper- 
ture there  was  a  ring  of  small  vegetations. 
The  right  auride  and  ventride  were  greatiy 
dilated,  and  their  walls  hyportrophied ;  the 
walls  of  the  right  ventride  measuring,  near 
tbt  puhnooary  orifiae,  four  French  lines  in 
width.  The  muscular  substance  vras  unn- 
lually  firm.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  were  naturaL  The  foramen  ovale 
was  so  imperfectiy  dosed  by  its  valve  as  to 
allow  of  the  passage  of  a  ball  measuring 
three  Frendi  lines  in  drcnmferenoe.  The 
Eustacluan  valve  was  of  large  size.  Hie 
left  auricle  and  ventride  were,  relativdy  to 
the  right  cavities,  small  in  capadty,  and  the 
walls  of  the  latter  of  moderate  thickness,  and 


The  aortic  and  mitral  apertures 
and  vdves  were  naturaL  The  ductus  ar« 
teriosus  was  impervious.  The  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  were  of  large  sixe.  The  glands 
of  Peyer,  in  the  ileum,  displayed  small 
tuberculous  depositions,  and,  in  places, 
commencing  ulceration. 

Dr.  Peacock  remarked  that  he  had  not, 
during  life,  formed  any  very  dedded  opiniou 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  cardiac  affection  hi 
this  instance ;  though,  irom  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  the  character  of  the  ph  jsicsl 
signs,  he  was  inclined  to  infer  that  there 
existed  regurgitation  through  the  mitnl 
aperture.  The  dissection  afforded  an  ex- 
planation of  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen;  the  heart  having  been  found  situated 
further  to  the  left  than  usual,  and  the  right 
ventride  being  tiirown  fonfrards,  so  that  the 
pulmonic  orifice  assumed  a  very  similar 
position  to  that  ordinarily  occnpied  by  the 
left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture.  The  free 
communication  between  the  cavities  of  the 
auricles,  and  the  competent  state  of  the 
right  auricolo-ventticular  vdves,  also  soifi. 
eienUy  explained  the  absence  of  any  perma- 
nent turgescenoe  or  pulsation  of  the  jugular 


The  case  was  ftirther  interesting  from  the 
confirmation  which  it  gave  to  the  theory 
which  ascribes  the  production  of  cyanosis  to 
congestion  of  the  venous  system.  FVom  the 
great  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  tiie  pul- 
inonary  artery,  and  the  large  opening  in  the 
foramen  ovale,  it  was  evident  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  systemic  vessels  could  have  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  lungs ;  yet  the  degree  of 
lividity  observed  was  very  slight.  In  this 
respect  the  case  corresponded  wioi  others 
which  are  recorded,  in  showing  the  want  oC 
just  rdation  between  the  amount  of  venous 
blood  entering  the  general  drculation,  and 
the  degree  of  cyanosis.  It  was  probable 
that  the  diminution  of  the  whole  amount  of 
blood,  with  the  progress  of  the  phthisical 
symptoms  under  which  the  patient  sank, 
might,  by  lessening  the  degree  of  venooa 
oongestion,  have  rendered  the  cyanosis  less 
dedded  during  the  last  periods  of  the  boy's 
life.  The  lividity  was  certainly  less  shortly 
before  death  than  when  he  was  first  seen 
about  a  month  before. 

Dr.  Barlow,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  remarked  that  he 
had  met  with  two  cases,  in  which  he  be- 
lieved a  communication  had  taken  place 
through  the  foramen  ovale  after  it  had  been 
dosed.  In  the  first  case,  which  was  one  of 
ohronic  bronchitis,  and  where  death  took 
place  by  apnoea,  a  large  pouch  was  found 
directed  from  the  right  to  the  left  auricle, 
presenting  three  small  orifices.  In  the 
second  case,  which  was  one  of  severe  ca- 
tarrh, cyanosis  suddenly  supervened  a  few 
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days  hefoio  deatlb.  The  langB  ware  found 
tnlMTCalar  and  coii8»lidated  from  iiiflmfntna-> 
tio]i»,  and  there  waa  an  opening,  frith  a 
mggad  edge,  at  the  yalve  o£  the  foEamen 
ovale. 

Dr.  Copland  waa  diapoaed  to  tbink  that 
nairowing  of  the  orififie  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  fteqjuently  followed  endocarditis — a 
diaeaae  not  uncommon  in  newly-born  and 
very  young  chitdren,  and  which  glvei  riae 
to  the  conatriction  of  Berous  aurfacas. 

Br.  Williams  exhibited  a  apecimen  of 
MjFtensive  Hypertrophy  and  DHataiion  qf 

the  Heart,  with  Omfication  q^  Me  Mi^ 

iral  Valve. 

The  patient^  a  man  between  30  and  40, 
had  been  subject  to  muny  severe  rheumatic 
attacks  prior  to  his  admiaaion  into  the 
XJniTersity  College  HoapitaL  The  exami- 
nation of  the  chest  indicated  dulness,  and 
impulse  extending  over  a  breadth  of  eight 
indiea  from  one  mamilla  to  the  other,  and  a 
kugth  of  seven  inohea  and  half  firom  the 
midstemnm  to  below  the  epigaatrinm.  The 
jugular  and  superficial  thoracic  veins  pul- 
sated strongly,  and  a  systolic  murmur  was 
audible  over  the  thorax,  particularly  loud 
and  hardi  in  the  epigaatrinm,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sternum.  The  beating  of  the 
apex  of  the  heart  was  less  defined  than 
usual,  but  was  strongest  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  epigastrium.  Symptoms  of  extreme 
embarrassment  of  the  respiration  and  circa- 
lation  ensued,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  waa 
diagnosticated.  On  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, the  right  Uing  waa  found  very 
dark,  and  partially  eongested;  the  corre- 
sponding pulmonary  artery  presenting  a 
large  fibrinous  coagulum  deprived  of  ooloor- 
ing  matter,  adherent  to  the  vessel  on  one 
aide,  and  soft  in  the  centre.  In  the  left 
lung  wers  several  masses  of  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, and  extreme  general  congestion. 
The  heart  waa  enormously  enlarged,  its 
position  oorreaponding  with  the  signa  during 
life.  The  muscular  structure  of  the  right 
ventricle  waa  mottled  with  pale  spots,  which, 
under  the  microacope,  exhibited  an  abund- 
ance of  oiL^lobules,  and  an  absence  of  the 
usual  fibrila.  The  apex  was  composed 
equally  by  the  right  and  left  ventricle,  and 
lay  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  being 
ozily  a  Uttle  to  the  left  of  the  epigastrium, 
lliere  was  considerable  (tilatation  of  both 
ventricles,  especially  the  right,  which  occu- 
piiid  the  whole  front  of  the  heart ;  the  tri- 
cuspid orifice  much  dihited :  and  the  laminse 
of  the  mitral  valve  being  qoite  consolidated 
by  bony  deposit  projecting  into  ita.8true- 
ture. 

Dr.  WiLLiAMa  remarked,  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  case  consiated  in  the  mitral 
regurgitant  mummr  being  heard  oonaidec- 
ahly  away  finooL  its  uaaal  pMitb%  whioh  he 


explained  by  the  fact  of .  the  right  veBtaeia 
so  displacing  the  left  that  no  part  of  thv 
latter  approached  the  thoracic  parielMy. 
except  at  the  apex,  and  thia  by  the  gLohahr 
form  of  the  organ  was  brought  much  lower 
and  further  to  the  right  than  uanaL 

Dr.  Pbacock  exhibited  a  specimen  of 

Malignani  Disease  qf  the  Forearm  faeeom^. 

ponied  with  caste) . 

Six  months  ago  ths  patient's  right  haod 
waa  forcibly  turned  backwards  upon  thtt: 
forearm  by  a  cart-whed.  Some  slight: 
swelling  occurred  at  the  time ;  this  sufaBidad 
in  two  or  three  daya,  and  he  returned  to  \m^ 
employment.  Two  months  a£teD,  a  swdiiiig. 
began  to  develope  itself  on  the  uhiar  side  of 
the  wriat  \  it  eontinued  to  increaae  for  m 
week,  when  he  was  admitted  to  St.  £ar»' 
tholomew's  HospitaL  He  remained  theitt 
three  weeks,  and  then  left  at  hia  own  r^ 
quest.  Subsequently  he  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  hu  pariah-surgeon,  whs 
twice  kneed  the  awelling, — ^blood,  he  si^flv^. 
coming  each  time.  It  continued  to  increase 
up  to  the  time  of  his  admiasion,  (under  tha 
care  of  Mr.  Wakley,  Jan.),  into  the  Royd. 
Free  Hospital,  September  4th.  He  waa 
then  suffering  most  intense  pain  is  the  arm ;, 
the  tumor  extended  from  the  hand  to  tha. 
bend  of  the  elbow ;  theoe  was  decided  fiuc»- 
tuation :  and  a  grooved  needle  being  intro- 
duced, a  rather  dark  coloured,  but  perfectly 
fluid  blood,  oozed  out;  the  point  of  the 
needle  could  be  moved  i^KMit  as  thou^  iik  & 
cavity.  There  waa  no  pulsation  of  thft 
uhiar  artery  to  be  diatingoiahed,  but  thor 
radial  was,  althoo^  somewhat  displaced  by 
the  swelling,  beating  naturally.  There  was. 
no  pulsation  in  tlie  tumor  itself;  the  super-i- 
ficial  veins  were  greatly  distended.  He  was 
a  spare,  but  generaBy  healthy  man;  75i 
years  of  age.  The  secretions  were  all  in 
good  order.  Except  a  very  red  tongue,  and 
the  pain  (which  was  very  severe),  he  had  no 
constitutional  symptoms  of  disease.  For 
nine  days  the  arm  was  gently  bandaged,  and 
cold  was  assiduously  applied.  Opiates  ze* 
lieved  the  pain.  At  the  end  of  that  period*, 
the  circumference  of  the  swelling  having  ior- 
creased  the  half  of  an  inch,  Mr.  Wakley,. 
with  the  concurrence  of  hia  colleagues,  tied  • 
the  brachial  artery.  Polaation  in  the  radial 
at  once  ceased :  the  temperature  of  the  arm. 
waa  well  sustained.  Three  days  after  tha 
deligation  of  the  artery,  the  lancet  wound 
maik  before  he  came  into  tha  hospital 
began  to  slough  around  its  edges,  and  ta 
protrude  from  it  some  pale  cellular  tissue  t 
there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  alouf^ 
ing  process  to  the  wfaola  of  the  flexors  in  ths 
front  of  the  forearm  (with  the  exception  of 
the  pronator  teres  and  fieacoc  carpi  radialia)^ 
and  eventually  they  were  all  cleared  away, 
exposing  the  two  boaes  mki  theif  iatae^- 
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SoBM  dot!  of  blood 
wen  obwnred  to  come  awajr  with  the 
dough.  For  two  or  three  deje  hedthy  grm- 
nnlationi  appeared,  bat  on  the  2d  of  Oc- 
tober a  nodulated  spongy  growth  began  to 
make  its  appearance  apon  the  bones  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  forearm ;  these  increased 
ddly.  Hemorrhage,  to  the  extent  of  two 
and  three  ounces,  occarring  every  twenty, 
ibnr  or  thirty-six  hours,  induced  Mr. 
Wakley  to  propose  remoTing  the  limb  lest 
the  patient  ihould  die  from  its  effects. 
Bdng  in  good  spirits,  and  taking  Us  food 
wdi,  the  forearm  was  remoTed  on  the  14th : 
the  patient  not  having  previously  consented 
to  the  operation. 

18th.— He  is  taking  his  food  tolerably 
well;  deeps  after  an  opiate;  the  stump k 
doing  admirably;  hesling  by  ftrit  intention. 
The  two  casts,  dthough  rough,  are  true ; 
that  without  the  hand  being  the  condition  of 
the  arm  after  he  had  been  in  the  hospitd  a 
fsw  dayg  before  the  artery  was  tied;  the 
otiier  bdng  taken  after  the  arm  was  removed. 

Some  of  the  blood  was  examined  under 
the  microscope  before  the  operation,  and 
nothing  but  blood  and  pus-globules  were 
to  be  seen.  In  the  examination  of  the  fore- 
arm, the  middle  of  the  ulna  was  found  de- 
nuded of  periosteum,  the  superior  part  being 
occupied  by  a  serebriform  tximor,  extending 
downwards  and  outwards  in  the  course  of 
the  radius  to  within  an  inch  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  The  upper  part  of  the  swelling  was 
mixed  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  coagula  of 
blood ;  the  lower  part  had  a  true-brain-like 

Spearance,  was  intimatdy  connected  with 
e  periosteum,  and  hadtheusud  characteris- 
tie  microscopic  characters.  The  lunar  bone 
was  in  a  state  of  partid  necrods,  and  there 
was  about  an  ounce' of  pus  beneath  the  flexor 
tendons  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Mr.  J.  BiRKBTT  exhibited  somesped- 
of 


Sinmunii  DUettte  qfike  TeUt^e. 

1.  Spedmen  from  a  patient  set.  27,  who 
died,  June  2lBt,  of  pleuro-peripneumony, 
pericarditis,  and  granular  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys.  Both  testicles  affected  with 
scrofulous  deposit  within  the  tunica  dbu- 
ginea,  between  the  tubuli  semimiferi. 

2.  Spedmen  from  a  man,  sst.  59,  who 
died,  Sept.  13th,  ftt>m  the  depressing  effects 
of  erydpelas :  the  heart  weak,  sub-arachnoid 
effudon.  The  testicles  much  larger  than 
natnrd;  both  contdned  strumous  deposit 
within  the  tunica  dbuginea  and  between  the 
tubuli,  in  detached  points;  in  the  right 
testis  the  tunica  dbuginea  was  of  a  firm, 
dmost  cartilaginous,  hardness ;  In  both,  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis,  and  reflexa,  were 
more  or  leas  adherent. 

3.  Spedmen  flrom  a  patient  st.  26,  a 
^ramouB  ddicate  young  man:  he  had  had 


gonorrheea  twice;  flntat  14  years  of  aga^ 
He  states  that  he  was  perfectly  cond  of  tlic« 
complaints,  but  that  eoaae  months  after  the 
ewe  of  the  last,  the  left  testida  begna  t» 
swdl,  and  waspdnfhl;  he  statea  lutliar, 
that  at  this  time  he  bad  no  venerad  oom- 
plahit,  and  attributes  the  testitis  to  wveei 
bodily  exerdse.  He  applied  fomentatfom 
and  leeches,  and  after  suppursting,  the  tes- 
ticle at  last  became  qnite  wdl ;  this  oeearved 
between  9  and  10  years  of  age. 

Last  April  the  left  testide  began  agaiii  t» 
swell  tuddenly,  and  after  the  first  day  he 
could  not  wdk;  suppuration  oommeneed 
after  six  weeks,  and  at  last  a  long  dnns  wm 
formed,  extending  from  the  infierior  part  of 
the  scrotum  upwards  and  backwarda  behbd 
the  epididymis.  This  testide  had  always 
remdned  larger  than  the  right,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  attadc :  he  had  never  re- 
cdved  any  blow  upon  the  organ.  Mr. 
Cooper,  under  whose  care  the  patient  is  in 
Ouy's  Hospitd,  and  who  has  permitted  oae 
to  show  the  spedmen,  removed  it  on  TiMsdsy 
hst;  the  patient  is  going  on  very  well. 

The  deposit  will  be  found  aeattorad 
throughout  thfrotgan,  both  in  the  body  and 
epididymis ;  the  tubuli  were  very  indisitinct, 
and  beddes  the  strumous  dipodt  there 
appeared  to  be  much, '  also,  of  an  inflamma- 
tory origin. 

Mr.  Nathamixl  Ward  exhibited  a  spe- 
cimen of 

Sirichure  qf  the  (BMopkapti,  termimmtinf 
by  Mkeration  tuto  the  traciHu 

The  specimen  showed  a  narrowing  imme- 
diately bdow  the  base  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
so  as  only  to  admit  the  introdnetion  of  tiie 
tip  of  the  little  finger,  and  hers  the  mucous 
membrane  formed  a  kind  of  vdvular  fold. 
Immediatdy  bdow  this  strictured  portion  of 
the  oesophsgus,  the  contindty  of  the  eand 
was  represented  by  a  large  dilated  sac,  ex- 
tending 2|  indies  as  fisr  as  the  bifuroation  of 
the  trachea ;  the  wdls  thickened  and  irrq^- 
lar ;  the  mucous  membrane  absent,  and  the 
surfeoe  studded  with  irregular  nodnlea  of  soft 
cancerous  deposit;  the  anterior  aspect  of 
this  sac,  or  that  part  in  immediate  relation 
wiUi  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tradiea, 
presented  two  apertures  opening  into  the 
latter.  The  superior  admitted  nearly  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger,  the  inferior  aUowiug 
the  middle  to  pass  readily  into  it ;  between 
the  two  openings  an  intervening  piece  of 
membrane  ^  of  an  inch  in  length.  The 
posterior  extremities  of  the  4th,  5th,  6tfa, 
7th,  and  8th  rings  of  the  trachea  on  the  left 
dde  eroded  and  expoaed,  and  projecting  into 
the  carity  of  the  sac ;  there  was  condensation 
of  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  oesophagus 
ontdde  the  diseased  portion,  giving  it  a 
bulging  appeamnoe,  more  evident  on  the 
right  than  on  the  left,  but  not  so  great  as  to 
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protnide  the  skin,  and  which  protnuion, 
.consequently,  was  not  evident  during  life ; 
glands  thickened  outside,  and  soft,  like  tn- 
tede,  presenting  on  microscopic  examination 
krge  irregular  granular  cells,  with  one  or 
more  nadei. 

The  patient,  a  chemist,  set  50,  had  come 
under  Mr.  Ward's  care  ahont  nine  months 
ago,  with  symptoms  of  stricture  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  had  existed  for  ahout  twehe 
months.  For  the  space  of  three  weeks  he 
derived  relief  from  the  use  of  the  bougie ; 
the  last  time,  however,  the  instrument  was 
used,  the  crjection  of  blood  and  subsequent 
continued  pain  led  to  the  inference  of  the 
malignant  character  of  the  affecti<m;  me- 
chanical interference  was  consequently  dis* 
pensed  with,  palliative  treatment  merely 
being  adopted.  The  dysphagia  gradually 
increased,  and  in  the  Ix^ning  of  July  he 
was  seised  with  a  violent  attack  of  dyspnoea, 
and  incapability  of  swallowing,  each  attempt 
being  immediately  followed  by  violent  spas- 
modic cough,  and  the  ejection  of  fluid  taken 
into  the  pharynx ;  the  voice  was  reduced  to 
a  whisper.  He  sank  in  ten  days ;  beef-tea 
injections,  morphia,  and  the  constant 
chewing  of  ice,*— from  which  he  derived  great 
relief,— formed  the  treatment. 

Dr.  Copland  remarked  that  he  had  met 
with  a  similar  case  twelve  years  ago,  there 
being,  however,  no  stricture. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  November  Ist. 
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8VFP09BD  CAUSB  OF  TINNITUS  AUMVM. 

Tbb  warning  which  many  epileptics  have, 
viz.  a  singing  noise  in  the  ears,  I  believe 
arises  from  the  dilated  carotid  artery  vi- 
brating in  the  carotid  canal,  close  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.  I  regard  it  as 
analogous  to  the  throbbing  produced  by  the 
dilated  artery  in  an  inflamed  part. — Solfy  on 
the  Brain, 


DR.  MiaUBL. 

Lately  at  Nice,    Dr.    Miquel,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Bulletin  de  Therapeutique, 


il^ebieal  IntelKscnre. 


CONTEBTriON     OF     POOR-LAW    MEDICAL 
OFFICERS. 

The  meeting  of  medical  officers  of  Poor- 
law  Unions,  which  had  been  already  an- 
nounced in  this  journal,  took  place  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  on  Wednesday  the 
27th  inst.  There  were  present  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  who  had  come  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  bad  been 
deputed  to  represent  many  others  who  were 
unable  to  attend. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Barton,  of 
Walsall.  Having  stated  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Daniell,  of  Newport  PagneU, 
moved  the  first  resolution  : — 

'*That  medical  men  charged  with  at- 
tendance on  the  poor  are  required  to  be 
thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  their  profession :  that  they 
are  liable  to  be  called  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  withont  assistance,  to  treat  the  severest 
form  of  disease,  and  the  most  formidable 
injuries  which  every  species  of  accident  may 
produce,  as  well  as  to  attend  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  appalling  cases  which  obstetric 
practice  can  present.  That  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  they  have  not  only  to  contend 
with  the  anxieties  inseparable  from  such 
weighty  responsibility,  but  are  brought  into 
situation  the  most  trying  and  repulsive, 
not  only  from  the  multiplied  annoyances 
which  attend  them,  but  from  concentrated 
contagion  and  other  causes  of  disease,  to 
which  many  of  this  valuable  dass  of  men 
have  been  victims ;  that  the  sacrifice  of  time, 
labour,  and  rest,  which  they  are  required  to 
make,  is  great  and  unlimited ;  and  that  the 
pecuniary  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in 
visiting  their  patients  and  supplying  the 
means  of  relief  are  often  unavoidably  Iwavy. 
That,  in  addition  to  these  trials,  inherent  to 
their  office,  there  are  others  of  a  moral  cha- 
racter very  liable  to  be  concomitant  with 
them,  and  of  a  kind  most  painfully  to  affect 
minds  of  a  highly  honourable  and  sensitive 
class,  to  which  it  is  sufficient  merely  to 
allude.  That  the  mode  in  which  these  ser- 
vices are  required  to  be  performed,  and  the 
scanty  remuneration  awarded  to  the  medical 
men  engaged  in  them,  constitute  a  grievance 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated,  and  for 
which  redress  should  earnestly  be  sought* 
That  in  many  instances  the  number  of  per- 
sons amongst  whom  the  casualties  of  disease 
and  accident  may  occur,  and  the  area  to  be 
traversed  in  visiting  the  patients,  are  so  great 
as  to  render  early,  constant,  and  satisfactoiy 
attendance  physically  impossible.  That  the 
pecuniary  remuneration  being  granted  o;i 
no  fixed  principle  or  scale,  varies  greatly  bi 
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differmt  localitiet ;  bat  that  in  altnott  all  it 
11  ao  difproportkmatdy  aauU,  and  in  rerj 
many  of  tiiem  falls  so  far  abort  of  tbe  er« 
penfo  incnnned,  aa  to  render  a  large  portion 
of  the  medical  relief  bestowed  on  the  sick 
poor  a  tax  on  individiial  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  instead  of  resting,  like 
clothing,  food,  and  other  forms  of  reBe^ 
upon  the  ratepayiog  parishioners  in  general.'* 

After  the  morer  and  seconder  of  this 
Rsolotion  had  addressed  the  meeting  in  very 
sensible  and  appropriate  speeches  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  medical 
officers  of  Unions,  and  the  injustice  of 
throwing  the  charge  of  attending  the  poor 
OD.  members  of  the  medical  profiMsion,  Mr. 
Tasker,  of  Melbounie,  moTed — 

"  That  ttie  medical  relief  at  present  pro- 
Tided  for  the  poor  must  be  faulty  and  in- 
adequate as  respect!  both  the  patients  and 
the  public,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
inherent  in  the  system  itself.  That  though 
an  immense  amount  of  unrequited  profes- 
nonal  assistance  is  afforded,  the  limits  of 
physical  capability,  and  of  pecuniary  re- 
sources, preclude  medical  officers  from  the 
possibility  of  giving  prompt  professional 
aasistanoe  in  many  instancea.  That  it  results 
firom  these  defects  in  the  system  that  pa- 
tients  who  might,  by  early  and  efficient 
treatment,  -be  quickly  cured  or  relieved,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  to  support  themselves 
and  their  fiimilies,  may  become  a  charge  en 
their  parishes  for  aggravated  sickness  and 
burial,  or  for  protracted  relief  to  tSiemselves 
and  their  families.  That  the  extra  expense 
is  not  confined  to  that  which  might  be  made 
apparent  from  the  parish  books,  but  tends 
to  swell  the  sums  expended  in  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  orphan  asylums,  and  other 
institutions,  besides  an  invaluable  amount  of 
individual  charity.'* 

The  meeting  was  afterwards  addressed  by 
Mr.  Cantrell,  Mr.  White,  Mr.Ebsworth,  and 
Dr.  Webster ;  and  it  is  only  want  of  space, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  period  of  the 
week  at  Whidi  the  meeting  was  held,  that 
prevents  us  from  giving  a  taH  report  of  the 
speeches  of  these  gentlemen. 

Some  appropriate  remarks  on  the  un- 
reasonable conduct  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  then  made  by  Mr.  Lord,  of  Hemp- 
stead, who  moved — 

^'Tbat  this  Convention  pledges  itself  to 
seek,  in  the  most  persevering  but  temperate 
manner,  the  redress  of  the  grievances  which 
'  liave  been  set  forth ;  that  for  this  purpose  a 
snbscription  be  raised,  and  a  standing  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  collect  and  digest 
Information  on  the  subject,  to  memo- 
riaKae  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners, and  to  communicate  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Phyndsns,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 


tiie  Society  of  Apotheearies,  tKe  Piwlueial 
Medical  and  Sotgics!  Aaaodatloii,  and  tte 
National  Institote  of  Medidoe  and  Smgfjiy, 
in  order  Co  obtsin  the  active  eo-operatioii  «f 
those  bodiea.  That  tiie  oommittee  be  eoa. 
powered  to  reassemble  the  oooventioDt  wad 
to  take  aodi  other  steps  for  the  promotioa 
of  tlie  object  confided  to  it  as  it  may  deea 
expedient,  and  it  do  consist  of  a  ii  item 
number  of  gentlemeB  [tlie  names  were 
read],  with  power  to  add  to  thdr  nmnber.** 
T^t  resolutions  were  carried  mianimoady, 
and  the  meeting  tenmnated  at  faalf-paat  six 
o'clock. 

MOATALirr  nr  «M«.t8H  fusoks. 

The  appendix  to  the  second  report  of  the 
Surveyor-General  of  Priaons  (which  was  re- 
cently issued  by  order  of  the  two  houses  of 
Pariiament)  contains  a  statistical  table,  sliow- 
ing  the  average  mortality  in  ten  of  the  prin- 
dpal  English  prisons.  Hie  table  abows 
that  in  the  Coldbath-fields  prison  there 
were  11,482  prisoners  in  confinement  tiiere 
in  1841-2,  while  in  1845-46  there  were 
only  9,016.  In  the  former  year  tlie  number 
of  deaths  was  24,  and  in  the  latter  only  7. 
In  Kirkdale  prison  there  were  2,524  prison- 
ers in  1840-41,  when  there  were  six  deaths  ; 
while  in  1845-46  there  were  foor  dsatiis 
among  3,041  prisoners  confined  there.  In 
Wak^dd  prison  there  were  16  deaths 
among  3,619  prisoners  therduy  whQe  last 
year  there  were  only  two  deaths  amoqg 
3,041  prisoners,  and  in  1843-44  ao  deaths 
among  3,583  prisoners.  Again,  in  Saifoid 
prison,  in  the  year  1841*42,  tiiere  were  II 
deaths  among  6,211  prisoners;  and  in 
1845-46,  only  three  among  the  4,703  in- 
mates. In  Westminster  there  were  three 
deaths  )^  among  the  5,133  prisoners  in 
1840-41 ;  and  m  1845-46  the  deaths  were 
nine  in  number  among  the  12,940  inmates. 
In  Liverpool  prison  there  were  582  con- 
fined there  in  1840-41,  and  dght  deaths; 
m  1844-45  there  were  495  prisonens,  and 
five  deaths.  In  Lancaster  Castle  (122 
prisoners  in  1845-46),  in  Preston  (156), 
Knntsford  (230),  and  in  Derby  (132), 
prisons,  tiiere  was  one  death  in  eadi  during 
that  year.  The  proportion  of  deatiis  per 
1,000  per  annum  in  these  various  prisons 
varied  to  a  remarkable  exteaL  Thus,  in 
the  Westminster  prison,  in  tlte  year 
1843-44,  the  proportion  of  deatha  was  no 
less  than  24*93  per  thousand  (the  highest 
amount  of  mortality  in  the  table),  while  in 
the  Wakefield  prison,  in  1843-44  (when 
there  was  more  than  half  that  namher  of 
inmates),  there  were  no  deaths  during  the 
year.  The  other  caiies  of  the  highest  mor- 
tality occurred  in  Coldbath-fidds  prison,  in 
1840-41,  when  the  proportion  of  deaths 
was  22-9  per  thousand;  in  Wskefidd 
prison,  in  1840-41,  23*7  per  thousand;  in 
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Wcstmiiifller,  in  1842-43,  21-0  per  thou- 
Mod  ;  in  liTerpool,  in  the  tame  year,  21*1 
per  thousand.  In  all  the  gaola  enumerated 
the  proportioa  of  deaths  has  decreased  of 
late  years,  i]u>wiag  the  effect  of  improTed 
Hjatems  introduced  therein. 

TBB  CBOLEKA  IST  RU881A. 

LvTTBRS  from  St  Petersbui^h  of  tiie  5th 
fltate  on  the  authority  of  the  offioial  re- 
ports reodved  by  the  Grovemment,  that  the 
cholera  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
north  and  east.  Caaesof  it  had  occurred  at 
Orel,  at  Toula,  and  even  in  the  village  of 
^enn,  aitnaled  ait  only  50  leagues  from 
Moscow.  In  the  province  of  A^rakan,  in 
which  there  were  31,300  inhabitants,  5,915 
cases  had  occucred,  and  3,131  deaths.  The 
disease  still  raged  with  ,  great  severity  at 
Tsefaanio-Jarsk,  and  in  the  environs.  At 
JSaratoff,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  tiiat 
name,  2,500  persons  had  been  attacked, 
1,991  of  whom  died.  In  the  country  of  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Don  there  had  been  12,651 
cases,  of  which  7,017  terminated  fotally. 
At  Charcow  53  persons  had  been  eanied 
*  off,  and  on  September  15tii  there  were  588 
flick  at  Kunsk.  At  Woronesdi,  a  town 
with  a  population  of  44,000,  the  diolera 
broke  out  on  the  4th  of  September,  with 
420  new  cases,  and  150  deaths  had  occurred 
-daUy.  On  the  16th,  there  were  1,019 
persons  ill  of  the  cholera  in  tiie  hospital, 
418  of  whom  were  attadced  on  the  same 
day.  The  number  of  deaths  on  that  day 
was  152. 

CBLOftlint  AS  A  DtSlNVSCTAKT  IK 
CHOLKILA.. 

Iv  areoent  No.  (p.688)  we  inserted  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  Time^,  written  by  Mr. 
Herapath,  on  tiie  alleged  beueficial  proper- 
ties of  chlorine  in  destroying  the  contagion 
of  cholera.  The  inexpediency  of  making 
the  daily  journals  a  medium  for  communi- 
cations on  scientific  subjects,  is,  we  thiok, 
strikingly  shown  by  the  following  letter, 
which  has  since  appeared  in  that  journal  :— 
"  To  the  Editor  qfthe  Timet, 

**  Sib.,— Tour  paper  the  other  day  con- 
tained a  letter  from  Mr.  Herapath,  who  has 
kindly  pubiiahed  the  result  of  his  experi- 
nicnts  ss  to  the  most  efl&cscions  remedy 
against  the  infection  of  cholera.  Would  he 
.be  kind  enough  to  add  whether  the  oxide  of 
manganese  is  to  be  obtained  of  any  ordinary 
country  chymist,  and  also  what  quantity  of 
it  would  be  suiBdent  for  use  at  one  time  ? 
He  also  intimates  that  clothes  may  be  in- 
jured in  their  colour  by  the  use  of  the  dilo- 
xine  gas.  Would  there  then  be  risk  of  the 
Inmitore  in  a  house  being  spoiled  by  fomi- 
gation, — ^the  paper  on  the  walls,  &c.  ? 

'*  I  imagine  that  in  all  cases  of  infections 
disease  this  chlorine  gas  would  be  a  safe  dis- 
infectant.   If  this  letter  should  elidt  a  reply , 


from  Mr.  Herapath,  it  might  confer  a  benefit 
on  many  who  are  perhaps  as  inexperienced 
as  myself. 

"  A  Country  Clvroyman.'' 
The  simplicity  of  this  letter  is  really 
amusing.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
poses to  dismfect  his  house  upon  a  large 
soale,  while  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  chlorine  from  black  oxide 
of  manganese  1  Without  any  su^icion  of 
consequences,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  quite 
prepared  to  incur  the  risk  of  suffocating  Ui 
wife  and  family,  and  destroying  his  furni- 
ture, &c. :  and  by  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
letter  we  apprehend  that  he  woold  try  his 
destructive  experiments  upon  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  parishionen.  In  the  first 
place,  we  do  not  believe  that  chlorine  has  the 
slightest  power  of  destroying  the  contagion 
of  cholera :  it  removes  certain  foul  smells, 
and  thus  indirectly  tends  to  remove  the  fod 
of  contagion,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
acts  in  any  other  way.  But  there  can  at 
the  same  time  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  wtsry 
dangerous  agent  to  place  in  the  hands  oif 
those  who  are  not  fully  acquainted  witii  its 
properties.  To  say  nothing  of  its  destroys 
ing  snd  damaging  most  ef  the  articles  of 
figmaiture  in  a  house,  a  very  small  quantity 
Roeived  into  the  lungs  may  do  much  injury, 
giving  rise  to  coagh,  by  spitting  of  blood,  and 
other  bad  symptoms.  In  the  hsnds  of  per- 
sons so  inexperienced  ss  the  ^'Countcf 
Clergymsn,''  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
amount  of  mischief  might  not  be  perpe- 
trated, before  he  could  be  cured  of  his  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject.  We  trust,  tbera- 
fore,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  femity, 
his  domestic  furniture,  and  his  parishioners, 
he  will  be  kept  in  the  same  state  of  happy 
ignorance  in  which  he  is  at  present.  Even  u 
chlorine  possessed  the  disinfectant  properties 
which  it  is  alleged,  it  would,  we  believe,  be 
unsafe  to  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  well  acquainted  with  its  properties. 

TBC  SMIORANT  FBTBR  IN  CANADA. 

The  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  hi 
this  city  during  the  month  of  September 
last  was  248.  Of  this  number  216  died  in 
the  emigrant-hospital,  and  32  in  lodging- 
housemn  thecity.  There  were  sent  to  the  eml- 
ber,  682 ;  residents  sent  to  f2ie  general hoapitifl 
grant-hospital,  during  the  month  of  SepCem- 
doring  the  same  period,  30 ;  sent  to  the 
convalescent-hospital,  314;  widows  and 
orphans  sent  from  couTalescent- hospital  and 
various  parts  of  the  city  to  the  asylum  pfo- 
Tided  for  them,  15. 

ROTAL  COLLROB  OF  8UROBON8. 

Gentlbmbn  admitted  membera  on  Frid«r» 
Oct.  15th,  1847:— T.  H.  Tuke,  C  B. 
Wilson,  E.  H.  Owen,  J.  M'NicoU,  W.  (X 
Kelaart,  H.  J.  Waterland,  H.D.  BenweU, 
and  R.  BranweO. 
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LONDON  HOSPITAL  MVDICAL  gOCISTT. 

PrendeniM. — Dr.  Frampton;  John  Adami, 
Esq.;  T.  B.  Curling,  Etq.;  D.  Hofdl, 
Esq.  (General  Practitioner). 

Cnmeil. 

On  behalf  qf  the  Hbtpiiai  iS^/a/l— Frede- 
rick Cobb,  M.D. ;  W.  J.  LitUc.  M.D. ; 
Herbert  DsTies,  M.B. ;  George  Critchett, 
Esq. 

On  behalf  qf  the  General  PraetUionert.^ 
S.  H.  Ward,  M.D. ;  T.  Mee  Daldy,  Esq. ; 
H.  Bloomfield,  Esq. 

On  behalf  of  the  Studente.^V.  Gow- 
land,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Nash,  Esq. 

TVeaeurer, — W.  Camming,  Esq. 

Seeretariee,—^.  Ward,  Esq. ;  John  W. 
Tripe,  M.D.  (General  Practitioner). 


OBITUARY. 

OBITUAAT  NOTICE  OF   THE  LATI    JOHN 
MOnOAK,   BBU. 

John  Morgan,  Esq.,  late  sorgeon  to  Gay's 
Hospital,  whose  death  we  recorded  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  on  the  8th  instant,  was 
bom  at  Stamford  Hill,  on  January  10th, 
1797.  His  ftither,  William  Morgan,  for 
many  years  held  the  actuaryship  of  the 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  a  situation  to 
the  present  time  filled  by  his  son  Arthur. 
William  Morgan  was  a  nadve  of  Glamorgan- 
«htre,  where,  we  beliere,  the  funily  have  for 
centuries  bad  some  territorial  possessions. 
Haring  receiTed  his  general  education  at 
home,  the  subject  of  the  present  brief  me- 
moir commenced  his  professional  studies,  at 
the  age  of  16,  as  an  articled  pupil  of  the 
late  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  at  the  then  united 
schools  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  Guy;  and 
having  passed  the  period  of  pupillage,  con- 
jointly  with  Mr.  Key,  performed  the  duties 
of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  at  a  private 
'tehool  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hos  pi- 
tals.  He  obtaine  i  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1818  or  1820  ;  and  in 
1824,  at  the  early  age  of  27,  was,  on  the 
retirement  of  Messrs.  Foster  and  Lucas, 
elected  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Key,  his 
coadjutor  in  the  dissecting  room,  surgeon 
to  Guy's  Hospital.  For  the  first  year  of 
their  appointment  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was 
their  ooUeague,  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
whose  resignation  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper.  The  lec^reship  upon 
surgery  at  Guy's  Hospital,  was  for  many 
Tears  in  part  filled  by  Mr.  Morgan,  who, 
however,  of  late,  confined  himself  to  the 
delivery  of  a  course  of  ophthalmic  surgical 
lectures ;  Im  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1843. 
Mr.  Morgan  paid  much  attention,  when 
^rst  established  bi  practice,  to  the  subject  of 
comparative  anatomy,  in  connection  with 


which  may  be  mentioned  the  drcumstance 
that  he  undertook  the  dissection  of  the 
elephant  shot  in  a  rabid  state  at  Exeter 
Change,  (numerous  anatomical  prep«ra« 
tions  from  which,  with  many  others  of 
value,  the  works  of  his  scalpel,  are  de- 
posited in  Guy's  Museum,)  and  made  one  of 
the  best  collections  of  stuffed  birds  ever 
formed.  Advancing  in  practice,  and  having 
his  leisure  time  more  occupied  in  the  do* 
mestic  circle,  Mr.  Morgan  disposed  of  this 
collection,  and  it  is  pow  preserved  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge — we  believe  in  ttm 
Fitswilliam  Mosenm. 

As  a  snigeon,  Mr.  Morgan  was  ctistin- 
guished  beyond  many  of  his  early  contem* 
penuries  for  the  attention  be  bestowed  upon 
medical  mirgerf;  a  subject  now  more  cuilti- 
vated,  but  only  ^  few  years  back  treated 
with  much  neglect.  He  was  careful  to  in- 
vestigate, and  remedy  if  needful,  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  his  patient,  and, 
except  on  emergencies,  evinced  a  wholesome 
tardhiess  in  resorting  to  the  knife ;  yet  he 
was  a  bold,  unflinching,  and  enterprising 
operator. 

The  reputation  of  a  hospital-surgeon  as  a 
good  operator  is  moat  justiy  founded  upon 
his  execution  of  the  manipulations  of  onti- 
nary  occurrence :  cases  of  hernia,  lithotomy, 
of  amputation  of  limbs,  or  removal  of  tu- 
mors, of  restoration  of  lost  or  marred  fea- 
tares,  constitute  the  fittest,  because  the 
most  frequent  and  important  testa  of  the 
operator's  ability.  Judged  by  criteria  such  as 
these,  Mr.  Morgan  deservedly  acquired  die* 
tinction  as  one  of  the  best  operators  in  Lon- 
don :  discriminating  in  judgment,  rrady  in 
contrivance,  intrepid  and  cool,  yet  skilful  and 
rapid  in  action,  he  won  both  confidence  and 
admiration  ;  yet  more,  he  achieved  success. 
Bat  his  conduct  in  routine  practice  did  not 
constitute  Mr.  Morgan's  only  claim  to  ce- 
lebrity as  an  operator.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  his  career,  several  cases  of  more  than 
common  difficulty  and  responsibility  esta- 
blished his  reputation  beyond  question.  Thus 
on  two  or  three  occasions  he  removed  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  several 
times  he  tied  the  external  iliac  artery ;  and 
in  one  instance  performed  this  latter  opera- 
tion where  remarkable  obesity  and  a  large 
inguinal  hernia  on  the  same  side  as  the 
aneurism  formed  most  embarrassing  compli- 
cations. Ligature  of  the  artery  was,  how- 
ever, successfully  completed,  and  the  patient 
was  still  living  a  short  time  unce.  Hus 
operation,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  not  at 
that  time  become  recognised  aa  one  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  the  same  observa- 
tion is  even  more  applicable  to  ligature  of 
the  carotid.  A  case,  in  which  Mr.  Morgan 
tied  the  carotid,  was  one  of  highly  vasciUar 
n»vus,  bordering  on,  if  not  actually 
amoantisg  to,  aneiuiim  by  anastomosis :  tbi 
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diicMad  ftroctare  occapied  one  entire 
side  of  the  &ce,  and  had  previootly  been 
treated  hj  ligature  aapported  by  croaaed 
pins,  and  erei^  the  actual  cautery.  These 
plans  having  proved  anaTailing,  it  was 
thought  right  (bearing  in  mind  Mr. 
TrsTers'  sucoessful  case  of  a  similar  kind) 
to  arrest  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  morbid 
growth  by  obliterating  the  common  carotid. 
The  patient  underwent  this  formidable  ope- 
ration accordingly,  and  reoovered  from  it; 
bat,  unhappily,  the  expected  benefit  did  not 
ensue. 

In  cases  of  amputation  of  limbs  or  the 
breast,  Mr.  Morgan  pursued  with  much 
advantage  the  practice  of  maintaining  gentle 
pressure  (by  the  hand  of  an  assistant  or  nurse) 
over  the  wound  for  some  hours  after  the  ope- 
ntion,  pressure  being  then  superseded  by  the 
application  of  a  soft  warm  poultice.  Trouble- 
some oozing  of  blood  is  prevented  by 
this  pressure  as  satisfactorily  as  by  in- 
iertion  of  a  sponge  in  the  wound,  and 
both  the  pressure  and  subsequent  poulticing 
are  productive  of  great  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tient, and  materially  conducive  to  union  by 
adhesion. 

To  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  supported  by 
the  discerning  approbation  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  hospital,  b  mainly  due  the  credit  of 
establishing  the  Guy's  Eye  Infirmary,  which 
for  many  years,  affording  relief  to  thousands, 
has  supplied  ample  evidence  of  the  value  of 
that  analogical  consideration  and  treatment  of 
ophthalmic  disease  which  Mr.  Morgan 
zealously  inculcated  and  successfully  prac- 
tised. Under  his  auspices  the  Infirmary 
*  reached  its  present  importance  ;  and  a  mul- 
titude, recipients  of  its  benefits,  might  justly 
address  him  as  the  instrument  of  their  con- 
valescence, with  the  grateful  acknowledg- 


**  Tu  mihi  curarnm  requies,  tn  nocte  vel.  atn 
Lumen  I" 

To  turn  to  Mr.  Morgan's  literary  pro- 
dnctions.  They  were  not  numerous,  but 
▼aluable,  and  stamped  with  marks  of  the 
sound  judgment  and  vigorous  intellect  of  the 
anthor.  Of  his  contributions  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnsean  Society  (of  which  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow)  the  writer  of  this  hasty 
memoir  does  not  feel  himself  competent  to 
speak ;  but  the  investigation  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  poisons,  undertaken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Addison,  gave  occasion  to  a 
publication  wherein  the  pains-taking  experi- 
mentalists display  acumen  of  no  common 
kind,  and  considerable  argpimentative  power. 
The  work,  which  appeared  in  1829,  forced 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  toxicological 
philosophera  and  the  profession  at  large,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  have  set  the  debated  ques- 
tion entirely  at  rest. 

*  In  a  lecture  on  tetanus,   published    in 
1833,  at  the  request  of  his  pupils,  Mr. 


Morgan  gave  a  graphic  description  of  thig 
sad  malady,  and  introduced  to  general  no- 
tice the  probability  of  an  antidote  being 
discovered  in  the  Ticunas,  or  wourali  poison 
of  the  North  American  Indians— a  substance 
productive  of  muscular  paralysis  when  placed 
within  a  wound.  Tested  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  it  seemed  to  exereise  a  con- 
trolling power  over  tetanus  and  certain 
analogous  affections ;  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  medical  man  has  hitherto  ventured 
to  employ  it  in  the  human  subject,  although 
straggling  with  a  notoriously  fatal  malady. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  not  a  large  contributor 
to  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  and  confined 
his  communications  to  two  or  three  of  the 
earlier  numbera.  His  principal  work  of 
later  yeara  was  a  volume  of  Lectures  on 
Ophthalmic  Surgery,  published  in  1839,  the 
value  of  which  was  fully  proved  by  a  rapid 
sale,  insomuch  that  it  has  now  been  long 
out  of  print.  In  truth,  the  penpicuoua 
style,  unimpaired  by  the  condensed  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  rendered  it  a  real  boon  Xq 
the  student :  in  it  he  found,  as  in  the  au- 
thor's oral  lectures,  this  special  branch  af 
surgery  divested  of  the  overwhelming  burden 
of  a  licentious  nomenclature,  and  restored 
to  its  proper  position  of  affinity  and  correla- 
tion with  general  surgery.  For  the  student 
the  book  was  intended,— to  the  student  it 
was  addressed.  It  did  not  appear  with  the 
title  of  "  a  system  "  of  ophthalmic  surgery : 
it  did  not  profess  to  comprise  a  digest  of 
othen,  as  well  as  a  rationale  and  compen- 
dium of  the  author's  practice :  that  which  it 
purported  to  contemplate,  it  efficiently 
accomplished,  and  left  the  critic,  who  would 
disparage,  an  involuntary  witness  to  the  able 
completion  of  the  undertaking. 

Mr.  Morgan  married,  in  the  year  1831, 
Miss  Anne  Gosse,  of  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire ; 
and  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  yeara  resided 
at  Tottenham,  maintaining  a  professional 
residence  in  Finsbury  Square,  to  which 
place  he  had  removed  from  Broad  Street 
Buildings.  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death  that  albuminuria  necessitated  hia 
removal  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  dropsical  eflfusions  took  place  at  an 
early  period  of  the  complaint,  and  on  the 
4th  of  October  he  expired,  in  the  51st  year 
of  his  age. 

The  premature  close  of  this  estimable 
sui^eon  s  career  has  created  a  widely-fcAt 
blank.  His  professional  talents  were  uni- 
versally acknowledged ;  the  confidence  he 
inspired  and  enjoy^  was  great ;  the  grati- 
tude his  unobtrusive  benificenoe  won,  con- 
centred from  many  souroes.  In  public  life 
admired  and  respected,  in  private  beloved, 
Mr.  Morgan  sank  beneath  a  gradual  and 
almost  painless  malady,,  the  surely  fatal  ter« 
mination  of  which  it  wu  his  melancholy 
advantage  from  the  firet  to  foresee.    Hoc, 
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'elictis  toUtinin,  poftremo  dicere  liceat; 
^^Kxi  (Dei  at  speramns  gratia),  Tllamixiatxu, 
confortatns,  fide  Catholica  in.  Ecdedc  AngU- 
t  gremio  obdormiTit. 


KB8TRICTI0N   ON  THS   SALS    OF  AR8UC1C. 

Aa  many  lad  catastrophes  iuMra  been  oaoMd 
by  tba  use  of  anenic  inadvertently  taken  for 
flonr,  in  addition  to  the  nse  oude  of  it  for 
tlia  oomnuaiion  of  orimea,  it  ia  jprOfMeed  by 
the  CooocU  of  Salabrity  of  Parian  that  aU 
penona  who,  whether  for  the  deatmetion  of 
▼ermin  or  otherwiae,  keep  arMnic  on  their 
pranuaea,  ahonld  mix  with  it  Pkneaian  bine, 
to  change  the  ooloar,  and  mmt  vonmeof  the 
bitterneia  of  which  wonki  iamediataly  eanaa 
the  pretence  of  arsenic  to  be  detacted  by  the 
taate  of  that  ingredient. 

*«*  Thia  ia  aaanredly  n  ttep  in  the  right 
direction  on  the  part  of  the  Fmoh  govnm* 
nent,  and  a  gooid  example  for  our  own  to 
follow.  The  n^orm  pretence  for  pwcbasing 
araenic  ia,  to  poiaon  rata,  while  the  secret 
intention  ia  to  poiaon  human  beings  I  A 
small  quantity  of  Pmsaian  bine  and  nm» 
9aniea  cannot  interfere  with  the  lawful, 
while  it  Qtay  be  oocaaionaUy  a  great  obstacle 
ift  the  way  of  the  unlawful  use  of  thia  poi- 
son. It  has  been  abaurdlyobiectedthat  the 
oolouring  of  arsenic  oould  be  no  protection, 
because  the  poison  might  be  giren  in  strongly 
coloured  liquids  I  There  are,  at  leaat,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  deaths  yearly,  owing  to 
arsenic  being  accidentally  and  innocently 
mixed  with  flour  or  some  colourlesa  article 
of  food:  it  would  appear,  therefore,  by 
thia  preposterous  objection,  that  until  we 
ean  defeat  all  the  plans  of  crafty  murderers 
it  is  better  not  to  Uke  the  slightest  trouble 
to  diminish  the  number  of  socidental  deaths 
fieom  thia  poison  1 
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ALLCAVsas 

Sracirian  Caubbs. 
1.  2^MMli«(orBpi4emiC|Bndemic, 
Cbntarious)  Dlteatea . . 
BpomMtDUeatm,  vix.— 
S.  Dropajr,  Cancer,  ftc  of  uaoer- 
tainseat 


S.  BraiOt  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 
andSensea  


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  tbx  Mbtropoli8 

Dttnn^  the  week  ending  Saturday  ^  Oct.  16^ 

Births.  Deaths.         A».  of  5  Ami, 

Males....  620    Males....  471    Males....  528 

Females..  9H    Females..  483    Females..  518 

1354  95s|  lOM 

Deaths  in  DirrnuiMT  Disteiots. 

West— Kensington;  Chelsea;  St  (ieoige, 
Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St.  Blartin 
in  the  Fields:  St  James  . .  (Pop.  801,336)    136 

NoETH— St.  Marylebone;  St.  Pancrss; 
IsUngton ;  Hackney (Pop.  a66,a08»   163 

CbntraI/— St.Gilesand  St  George;  Strand; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke:  East 
London ;  West  London ;  the  City  of 
London  (Fop.  374,759)    179 

JSast— Sboredttch;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel;  St.  George  in  the  East;  Stepney; 
Poplar  Pop.8g3,a47)    316 

aoimt->8t.  Saviour;  St  Olave ;  Ber- 
mondsey;  St  George.  Soutbwark; 
Newingrton;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 
Clapbam :  Camherwell ;  Rotherhithe  ; 
ereenwich..^ <Fopw47M69)   380 


Total. 


9B8 


4»Lnnffs  and  other  Organa  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 
6L  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 
Organs  of  DIfsstion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  8ec. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diicases   of  the 

Utenis,  fcc 

«.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c.   .. 
10.  Skfai,  Cellular  Tissue,  &c 

ll.OldAffe 

IS.  Violence,  Privation,  CMd,  and 

Intemperance 


909 

81 

119 


91 
14 

31 

9 

4 
46' 

14  1 


Ar.flC 

)sA«a. 
IMg 

su 


10* 
liF 

n» 

M 

H 

9 

14 

1 

3 
68 


Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  nnmbers  of 
Deaths  firom  the  most  important  special  caoacai 


SmsU-poE 30 

Measles  56 

Scarlatina 55 

Hoopiog-coogh. .  15 

DisRbcea  31 

Typhus   93 


Dropsy. 
Sndden 


deatba. 


Bronchitis 9T 

Pneumonia 44 

Phthisia us 

DiB.ofLunga,te.  U 

Teething 8 

Dis.  Stomach,  ftc.  10 
Dia.  of  Liver,  ftc  U 

Childbirth 21 

Dis.ofUtemSiftc.   0 

RBMAaKs.~-Tbe  total  number  of  deaths  wan 
93  Maw  the  weekly  autumnal  average.  Thn 
mortality  from  typhna  fever  ia  on  the  i 


Hydrocephalus..  30 

Apoplexy 15 

Fhralysis 15 


Convulsion. 


METEOROLOGICAJ.  SUMMARY. 

Mesn  Height  of  Bsrometer 39^ 

**         •*         Thermometer* 84-8 

Self-registenngdo.^  ....  msx.  91*3  min.  38*5 

«   in  the  Thamea  water   —   58'5     —  54- 

a  From  is  obttrwnUmiM  dally.       ^  Sum. 

Rain,  ia  inches,  -06 :  snm  of  the  daily  obeeiw 
vations  taken  at  9  o*ck>ck. 

M€te<freie9ieai,^The  mean  temperature  ef  the 
week  waa  5*9"  above  the  monthly  average. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bdl,  Manchester.— The  paper  has 
been  received,  and  a  private  communication 
will  be  sent. 

P.  N.,  a  Medical  Assistant— We  cannot  nnderw 
t^e  to  promise  the  insertion  of  any  paper 
which  we  have  not  seen. 

The  communications  of  Dr.  King  and  ICr.  Pooley 
will  be  inserted,  if  possible,  next  week. 

Tlie  length  of  Dr.  Copland's  paper,  which  would 
not  admit  of  division,  has  compelled  us  to 
poetpone  the  continnatioii  of  Dr.  Hare's  Osses 
of  Aneurism,  &c.  until  the  fbllowing  unmher* 

We  have  also  been  obliged  to  postpone  the  Bs 
pert  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Bodefty. 
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LECTUKES 

ON  THE 

•PISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD, 
Delivered  at  the  Middle$ex  Hospital. 

Br  Cbableb  West,  M.D. 
Fhytician-Acconcbeor  to,  nd  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery at,  the  Middlesex  HospiUl,  and  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 

Lectube  XIV. 

4k)llapue  of  hmg  that  hoM  once  been  ex- 
panded— deecribed  as  lobular  pneumonia 
by  4farimu  writers — its  characters — 
symptoms  and  diferences  from  true 
pneumonia.-r-Observations  of  BaiOy  and 
Legendre. — Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
post-mortem  occurrence.  —  Illustrative 
cases, — Instanesiqfrts  occurrence  in  the 
adult, — Similar  causes  tend  to  produce 
it  at  all  periods  qf  life — henee  veryjre- 
quent  in  old  aye. 

Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue— its  cha- 
racters'-remarkable  reduction  qf  tern' 
perature  that  attends  it — appearances 
t^er  death — condition  qf  deficient  ex- 
pansion, or  qf  colltgpse  of  the  lung, 
noticed  by  many  observers,  though  mis- 
understood  by  most,  is  probable  cause  of 
the  induration,  or  (edema  of  the  surface. 

The  conditioii  of  the  longs  which  we  were 
oocapied  in  examining  at  the  last  lecture  is 
of  importance,  eyen  if  regarded  merely  as  a 
eongenital  state,  the  result  of  nature  haying 
fuled  in  the  attempt  to  establish  respiration, 
and  to  lit  the  child  thoroughly  for  the  new 
mode  of  existence  to  which  it  is  destined. 
after  birth.  But  its  claims  on  our  attention 
are  still  greater  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  consequence 
of  a  variety  of  causes  operating  after  birth, 
so  that  lungs  once  permeable  to  air  may 
cease  to  admit  it,  and  death  at  length  occur 
from  apnoea  without  any  serious  structural 
change  having  taken  place  in  the  organs  of 
respiration. 

Appearances  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
pneumonia  had  long  attracted  the  notice  of 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  children,  by  the 
wide  differences  which  they  presented  from 
tiiose  which  inflammation  of  the  lungs  gives 
Tise  to  in  the  adult.  It  had  been  observed 
Hiat  infants  and  children  under  five  years  of 
age  often  died  after  presenting  some  of  the 
i^mptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
mch  as  coiigh  aad  difficult  brwtliingy  to- 
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getber  with  more  or  less  extensive  dulnaw 
of  the  chest  on  percussion,  and  some  or 
other  of  the  auscultatory  signs  of  solidifioa- 
tk>n  of  the  lung.  In  such  cases  these  peeo- 
liar  morbid  appearances  were  especially  well 
marked.  But  while  they  seemed  to  prove 
that  these  changes  in  the  hing  were  the  coa* 
sequences  of  pnenmonia,  it  happened  not 
infrequently  that  the  fever  and  the  pnea<» 
monic  symptoms  underwent  a  great  abato* 
ment  before  any  sign  of  approaching  death 
appeared,  or  that  ditldren  who  bad  seemed 
to  die  worn  out  from  various  causes,  and 
during  whose  lifetime  bb  indication  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  had  existed,  pre- 
sented the  supposed  anatomical  evidenaes  of 
pnenmonia  in  a  most  remarkable  diogree. 
The  frequency  of  occurtenoes  of  this  kind 
led  to  the  assumption  that  pnenmonia  was 
an  extremely  frequent  concomitant  of  almoat 
all  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood, that  this  pnenmonia  was  very  often 
latent,  (that  is  to  say,  that  it  did  not  mani- 
fest its  existence  by  those  symptoms  which 
usually  attend  it,)  and  lastly,  that  owing  to 
causes  which  were  differently  stated  by  dif- 
ferent observers,  it  gave  rise  to  alterations  in 
the  lung,  very  dissimilar  from^  those  which  it 
occasioned  in  the  aduft. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peonliaritiflB 
of  this  supposed  infantile  pneumonia  led  to 
its  receiving  the  appellation  o{  lobular  pneu* 
mania,  as  expressive  of  the  foct,  that  it  did 
not  at^ck  a  large  tract  of  lung,  or  the  whole 
of  a  lobe  at  one  time,  but  that  it  affected 
isolated  lobules,  which  might  be  seen  of  a 
dark  colour,  solid,  often  depressed  below  the 
surrounding  parts,  and  sinking  in  water  if 
detached  from  the  healthy  tissue  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  weie  situated.  Some- 
times the  affection  was  strictly  limited  to  a 
single  lobule,  the  boundaries  of  whioh 
could  be  exactly  traced;  and  though  it 
oftener  happened  that  a  cluster  of  lobules 
was  thus  hard,  and  dark,  and  solid,  still 
there  was  no  gradual  shading  off  from  the 
darker  to  the  lighter  parts,  so  that  it  was 
evident  that  in  whatever  way  the  disease  ex- 
tended, at  any  rate  it  did  not  advance  by 
mere  continuity  of  tissue.  Sometimes  al- 
most the  whole  of  one  lobe  was  thus  affected^ 
a  few  lobules  only  still  retaining  a  healthy 
aspect,  and  crepitating  under  the  finger,  and 
it  often  happened  that  the  bronchi  leading  to 
it  were  full  of  mucus  or  pus,  while  at  other 
times  there  was  marked  congestion  of  the 
lung,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  congested 
tissue  were  two  or  three  solid  hepatized 
patches.  All  these  circumstanoes,  as  it  may 
be  conceived,  variously  modified  the  morbid 
appearances.  In  the  last  case  the  lobular 
pneumonia  was  thought  to  be  becoming 
generalized,  or,  in  other  words,  the  inflam- 
mation originally  limited  to  certain  lobules 
was   sappMsd   to  have  begun  to 
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to  the  adjacent  ttwnea,  oonttitating  a 
Und  of  transitioD-state  between  lobular 
and  lobar  pneumonia.  The  lower  edge  of 
tiie  different  lobes,  the  whole  of  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  the  right  long,  and  often  a 
wery  conaiderable  portion  or  the  whole  of 
cue  or  other  lower  lobe,  were  also  some- 
times  found  in  a  state  to  which,  among 
•tfther  names,  that  of  eamijlection  was  ap- 
plied, on  account  of  its  close  resemblance  to 
« piece  of  muscular  tissue.  A  portion  of 
camified  lung  showed  the  closest  possible 
similarity  to  a  lung  that  had  been  com- 
preised  by  effusion  into  the  pleura.  It  was 
4lark,  tough,  solid,  contained  no  air,  pre- 
«ented  a  smooth  surface  when  cut,  yielded  a 
small  quantity  of  bloody  serum  when 
pressed,  and,  indeed,  seemed  almost  like  a 
piece  of  flesh,  in  all  which  respects  it  re- 
sembled a  portion  of  lung  hepatized  by 
lobular  pneumonia,  and  differed  from  the 
Jung  of  the  adult  when  that  has  been  ren- 
•dered  solid  by  inflammation. 

The  course  of  the  disease  in  many  of 
tiieee  cases  during  the  life-time  of  the  pa- 
tient,  and  the  results  of  medical  treatment, 
tended  to  enhance  the  difficulties  which  the 
dbove  described  anatomical  peculiarities 
placed  in  the  way  of  referring  lobular  pneu- 
monia to  the  same  category  of  affections  with 
the  pneumonia  of  the  adult.  Venesection, 
leeches,  and  mercurials,  the  ordinary  anti- 
phlogistic spparatus  in  the  pneumonia  of 
the  adult,  often  appeared  to  hasten  the 
child's  death;  blisters  rarely  effected  any 
^ood,  and  the  blistered  surfsoe  often  shewed 
«  remarkable  indisposition  to  heal.  On  the 
other  hand,  emetics  and  rubefacients  were 
frequently  of  service  ;  a  stimulant  plan  of 
treatment  was  almost  always  necessary  at  an 
«ar]y  period,  and  sometimes  seemed  to  be 
lequired  almost  from  the  outset  of  the  af- 
ibction.  The  rapidity  of  the  changes  that 
•took  place  in  the  physicsl  condition  of  the 
long  wss  another  point  which  seemed  to 
i«nder  the  nature  of  the  affection  still  more 
obscure ;  for  where  air  was  heard  entering 
iireely  on  one  day,  none  would  be  percepti- 
lile  on  the  morrow,  but  percussion  of  that 
part  of  the  chest  would  yield  a  sound  of 
complete  dulness.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
happened  sometimes,  though  much  less 
often,  that  dulness  wss  succeeded  just  as 
quickly  by  resonance  on  percussion,  and 
that  breathing  became  distinctly  audible, 
iHiere  on  the  previous  day  no  sound  of  air 
ivas  to  be  heard. 

Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  in- 
Unenoe  of  a  name,  than  the  fact  that  this 
condition  of  the  lungs  should  have  been 
described  by  all  writers  as  lobulsr  pneu- 
monia, and  that  its  symptoms  should  have 
been  attributed  to  inflammation,  while  yet  it 
'was  evident  from  the  concurrent  testimony 
^  every  one  that  neither  in  its  progress  nor 


in  its  results  was  it  similar  to  inflammatioa 
of  the  lungs  in  the  adult,  much  less  identical 
with  it.  Having,  however,  once  been  called 
pneumonia,  every  person  continued  to  call 
it  so,  though  often  with  a  full  recognition  of 
its  peculiarities.  Even  the  close  resemblance 
which  the  lung  presented  to  foetal  lung,  or 
to  those  undilated  portions  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  aielekiatU,  was  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed by  myself,  and  by  many  far  better 
observers,  spparently  without  a  suspictoa 
that  both  states  were  identical. 

But  while  the  peculiarities  of  lobular 
pneumonia  were  thus  generally  commented 
on,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  should  have 
had  recourse  to  the  experiment  of  inflatiaa 
in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  existed  with  reference  to  its 
nature.  This  oversight  seems  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, when  we  call  to  mind  that  this 
very  means  had  cleared  up  so  many  doubts 
concerning  appearances  in  the  lungs  of  new- 
born infants,  which  had  once  been  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia  in  the  foetus, 
or  of  some  arrest  of  development.  At 
length  the  experiment  was  tried  by  MM, 
Bailly  and  Legendre,*  and  though,  as  in  the 
old  tale  of  Columbus  and  the  egg,  the 
thing  seems  so  obvious  that  there  ia  some 
risk  of  our  underrating  the  merit  of  those 
who  were  the  first  to  do  it,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  by  that  simple  means,  they 
have  thrown  more  light  on  the  affections  oif 
the  lungs  in  infmcy  and  childhood,  than  all 
the  writers  of  the  previous  ten  years  takax 
together. 

MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  state  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  that  the  ap- 
pearances to  which  the  name  of  lobular 
pneumonia  has  commonly  been  given  are  in 
reality  produced  by  an  occlusion  of  the  pul- 
monary vesicles.  This  occlusion  may  be 
the  result  either  of  their  closure  by  the 
contractility  of  the  lung,  or  of  their  parietes 
being  compressed  by  an  unusually  con- 
gested state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lung,  or 
of  the  two  causes  combined.  In  either  esse 
they  assure  us  that  the  inflation  of  the  lung 
will  remove  the  solidity  of  the  lobules,  and 
restore  them  almost,  or  quite,  to  a  normal 
state  ;  and  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment enables  me  to  confirm,  if  it  were 
necessary,  their  assertion. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  this 
condition  of  the  lung  is  not  in  reality  a  mor- 
bid appearance,  but  that  it  is  only  the  effect 
of  a  somewhat  greater  degree  than  usual  of 
that  collapse  of  the  lung  which  takes  place 
when  the  breath  leaves  the  body.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  nothing  more  is  needed  to 
produce  the  complete  emptying  of  some 
portions  of  the  lung,  and  their  consequent 

*  Nonvellea  Recherche*  sur  quelquea  maladifs 
du  poomon  ;  in  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  MM.,  Jsav. 
F^vr.Mars.    1844. 
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solidification,  than  that  resiliency  which 
they  retain  after  death,  coupled  with  the 
j^ressare  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  upon 
them.  The  possibility  of  this  condition  su- 
pervening after  death  cannot  be  denied,  but 
still  it  may  safely  be  afiSrmed  that  it  is  not 
usually,  nor,  indeed,  frequently  a  post- 
mortem occurrence.  The  frequency  with 
which  isolated  lobules  are  foand  dark,  un- 
aeratcd,  and  solid,  while  all  the  surrounding 
tissue  is  perfectly  healthy,  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  on  tlie  supposition  that  the  state 
comes  on  after  death.  But  conclusive 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  physical  signs  of 
solidification  of  the  lung  being  observed  in 
many  cases  in  which  this  condition  is  found 
after  death,  and  by  the  frequency  with 
which  sudden  and  fatal  dyspnoea  comes  on 
m  the  course  of  various  affections  in  early 
infancy,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  its  cause 
other  than  a  collapsed  state  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lungs. 

A  little  girl  was  attacked,  when  a  month 
old,  by  very  severe  diarrhoea  which  lasted 
for  three  weeks,  and  then  left  her  greatly 
exhausted  and  much  emaciated.  No  return 
of  the  purging  occurred,  and  the  child  lived, 
though  in  a  state  of  great  weakness,  till  she 
was  five  months  old.  For  the  last  five  weeksof 
her  life  she  was  under  my  care,  and  sometimes 
she  seemed,  for  a  dsy  or  two,  as  if  she  were 
gaining  strength  and  might  recover,  but 
these  signs  of  improvement  were  never  of 
long  duration.  Three  days  before  she  died, 
her  breath  suddenly  grew  hurried ;  the  dys- 
pnoea VI  as  not  attended  with  any  cough,  but, 
from  the  time  of  its  coming  on,  the  child^s 
exhaustion  increased,  and  her  respiration 
grew  more  and  more  rapid  until  her  death. 

No  organ  showed  any  sign  of  disease,  but 
all  presented  a  most  remarkable  degree  of 
ansemia.  Two-thirds  of  the  upper,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe,  of  the 
right  lung  were  dark,  solid,  and  non-crepi- 
tant,  and  a  few  lobules  of  the  left  lung  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance.  Inflation  re. 
stored  them  to  exactly  the  same  state  as  the 
rest  of  the  lung.  The  bronchi  were  preter- 
naturally  pale,  and  contained  no  secretions. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  why  the  child's  in- 
spiratory power  grew  too  feeble  to  fill  the 
lungs  at  one  moment  rather  than  at  another, 
but  few  will  doubt  that  it  had  become  so  just 
at  the  time  when  the  dyspnoea  occurred.  A 
portion  of  the  lung  having  become  collapsed, 
the  elastic  ribs  tended  to  render  abortive 
any  faint  effort  to  draw  in  more  air,  and 
thus  the  vital  flame  went  out  for  want  of 
ajr  to  feed  it 

Sometimes  the  occurrence  of  this  condi- 
tion is  long  preceded  by  indications  of  the 
imperfect  performance  of  the  respiratory 
functions,  but  yet  they  go  on  sufficiently  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  life  in  motion,  till 
•ome  trivial,    perhaps  some  inappreciable  I 


cause, — a  draught  of  cold  air,  a  little  over- 
exertion,  the  horizontal  posture  too  long 
continued,  the  customary  food  delayed  an 
hour  beyond  the  usual  time,  sinks  then  so 
low  that  they  soon  cease  for  ever. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  little  girl  tea 
months  old,  who  had  lost  her  mother  soon 
after  her  birth,  and  had  been  indebted  to  a 
stranger  for  what  should  have  been  a 
mother's  cares.  She  never  throve,  her 
chest  presented  that  peculiar  malformation 
commonly  called  pigeon  breast,  and  the  dia- 
phragm drew  her  yielding  ribs  inwards,  and 
thus  produced  a  circular  constriction  around 
the  base  of  the  thorax.*  But  though  she 
was  a  backward  child,  and  though  her  respi. 
ration  was  always  almost  as  abdominal  as 
that  of  a  new-born  infant,  there  was  no  de- 
finite evidence  of  disease  until  she  was  nine 
months  old.  She  then  lost  flesh  rapidly^ 
and  began  to  cough  without  having  had  any 
previous  catarrh.  Her  case  seemed  to  be 
one  of  bronchial  phthisis. 

Four  days  before  she  died  her  breath  sud- 
denly became  much  oppressed,  and  her 
cough  far  more  severe  than  it  bad  been 
before.  The  dyspnoea  rapidly  increased^ 
but  her  cough  soon  became  less  frequent* 
A  few  hours  before  her  death  her  lips  were 
quite  livid,  she  was  breathing  from  80  to  86 
times  in  the  minute,  the  abdominal  musclea 
acting  most  violently,  but  the  chest  being 
scarcely  at  all  expanded.  Ausculta.ion  de- 
tected nothing  more  than  some  rather  large 
mucous  rale  in  the  lungs. 

After  death  no  tubercle  was  found  in  any 
organ,  but  large  portions  of  both  lungs  pre- 
sented the  undilated  condition,  which  disap- 
peared entirely  on  inflation.  The  bronchi 
were  pale,  and  contained  very  little  mucns^ 
but  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was  greatly 
distended  with  coagulated  blood,  which  ita 
thin,  pale,  and  flaccid  substance  bad  evi- 
dently been  unequal  to  propel  with  the  re- 
quisite vigour. 

The  imperfect  respiration  had  here  for 
some  time  manifested  itself ;  the  vital  powers 
had  long  been  feeble ;  nutrition  had  been 
ill  performed,  and  the  heart  itself  had  shared 
in  the  general  feebleness,  till  at  length  air 
ceased  to  permeate  a  large  extent  of  the 
pulmonary  substance,  and  the  child  died  for 
want  of  air  to  produce  the  requisite  changes 
in  the  blood. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  lung  collapsed 
because  the  inspiratory  powers  were  too 
feeble  to  fill  the  minuter  vesicles  with  air» 
The  result  is  the  same  if  the  obstacle  be  in- 
creased as  if  the  power  be  diminished,  and 
hence  the  supervention  of  this  state  of  lung 
becomes  one  of  the  most  perilous,  while  it  ia 


*  A  very  Intereeting  explanation  of  the  me- 
chanism by  which  this  deformity  of  the  chest  ia 
produced,  is  given  by  MM.  Rilliet  e(  Barthei. 
Op.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  649. 
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one  of  the  most  freqoent,  oompUcatioiis 
of  inftuitile  Immchitia.  A  little  girl,  pre- 
▼iowly  quite  faeeltby,  wat  seiied  when  ten 
HontlM  old  ifith  symptoms  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, a  snflbcatiTe  cough  retnming  in 
paroiysms,  and  sometimes  followed  by  the 
nrjection  of  a  maoo-prumlent  flaid.  The 
•ymptoms  throughout  did  not  seem  to  allow 
of  depletion,  but  ammonia,  with  decoction 
of  senega  and  tbuctnre  of  squills,  and  other 
expectorants  of  a  stimulating  kind,  were 
given  wiHi  temporary  amendment.  Hie 
ohild  did  not,  howerer,  appear  to  have  un- 
dergone any  marked  change,  either  for 
better  or  worse,  except  that  she  had  cer- 
tainly lost  both  flesh  and  strength,  when 
ooldness,  ftintness,  and  exceedingly  laboured 
vespiration,  suddenly  came  on,  under  which 
symptoms  the  died  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
fbur  hours. 

A  few  recent  adhesions  were  found  on 
Mch  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  costal 
and  pulmonary  pleura.  The  trachea  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  muco-purulent 
■latter,  and  the  same  secretion  abounded  in 
the  bronchial  tubes,  many  of  which  were 
filled  by  it,  while  nowhere  did  air-bubbles 
appear  intermixed  with  it.  There  was  some 
congestion  of  both  lungs,  especially  poste- 
riorly ;  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
vpper  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  the  whole  of 
the  middle  lobe,  and  the  posterior  part  and 
lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobe,  were  dark, 
lolid,  non-crepitant,  and  depressed  below 
the  adjacent  tissue.  The  same  stete  existed 
in  ^  whole  inferior  third  of  the  upper  lobe, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
left  lung.  On  inflating  the  lung,  most  of 
tiwae  parte  were  restored  to  a  perfectly 
natural  condition,  but  some  patehes  still 
remained  less  dilated  than  the  others,  and 
some  of  the  darker,  almost  violet-coloured, 
portions  of  the  lower  lobes  appeared  but 
little  affected  by  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  on  the 
fltmcture  of  the  lung,  Sir  E.  Home*  ascer- 
tained that  during  the  momentary  distension 
of  the  air-celk  in  respiration,  an  interruption 
IB  produced  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
dKulation  in  the  lungs;  the  blood  being 
carried  no  further  than  the  small  arterial 
branches  surrounding  the  air-cells.  Now, 
MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre  conceive  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  distended  or  congested  state 
of  the  pulmonary  capillaries  may  compress 
the  fur-cell6,  and  reduce  them  to  the  same 
collapsed  condition  as  sometimes  takes  place 
from  a  mere  want  of  inspiratory  power. 
Diis  theory,  too,  I  believe  to  have  in  it  a 
large  measure  of  correctness,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  occurrence  of  this  condition  is 
due  to  a  congested  state  of  the  vessels  in 
many   cases  in  which  the  accumulation  of 


*  FhlL  Trans.  1837,  p.  58  and  p.  aoi. 


secretion  in  the  air-tubes  is  not  so  4 
derable  as  to  render  them  impervious  to  air, 
and  in  which  long-continued  illness  has  not 
exhausted  the  strength  and  thus  impaired 
the  inspiratory  power.  It  is  thus  that  is 
some  cases  of  hooping-cough,  where  jet 
perhaps  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  brandd 
is  not  very  considerable,  we  find  after  deatfc 
a  generally  congested  state  of  the  lungs,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  congested  tissue,  patcfaea. 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  a  dark  colour  and 
solid  texture,  impermeable  to  air,  but  still 
admitting  it,  though  perhaps  not  freely,  en 
forcible  inflation  of  the  bronchL 

But  you  may  naturally  inquire  whether 
any  occurrence  of  a  similar  kind  is  ever  met 
with  in  the  adult,  since  there  is  certainly  no 
such  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  lung 
in  childhood  as  should  render  it  then  excfat- 
sively  liable  to  a  morbid  process  from  whidi 
at  all  other  ages  it  is  exempt.    My  own  ex- 
perience, would  not  enable  me  to  anawer  this 
inquiry ;   but  my  friend  Dr.  Baly  has  oonr 
munioited  to  me  the  particulars  of  three  caseo 
in  which  he  found  large  portions  of  the  hatag, 
in  the  adult  presenting  the  characters  that 
we  have  been  studying  in  the  child,  and  like 
it  resuming  a  natural  s^pearanoe  on  the  in- 
sufflation of  air  into   the  bronchi.      The 
patients  in  aU  of  these  cases  died  of  fever» 
attended  with  dysenteric  symptoms,  and  for 
some  days  before  their  death  were  in  a  state 
of  great  exhaustion,  such  as  appeared  to  in- 
dicate the  free  employment  of  stimulants. 
In  two  of  the  cases  extreme  dyspnoea  oc- 
curred some  days  previous  to  death,   but 
though  the  chest  lost  ito  resonance  in  the 
situation  of  the  affected  parte  of  the  lung, 
and  the  breathing  there  was  deficient,  yet 
the  minute  crepitetion  of  pneumonia  was 
not  detected  in  either  case,  but  merely  some 
large  mucous  rMe.     In  addition  to  extensive 
disease  which  in  each  instance  existed  in  the 
intestines,  this  collapsed  condition  of  por- 
tions of  the  lung  was  found ;  unconnected 
with  any  disease  of  those  organs  in  one  of 
the  cases,   combined  with  tiie  effusion  of 
tenacious  mucus  in  the  bronchi  leading  to- 
wards the  colbpsed  portion  in  a  second,  and 
associated  with  true  pneumonia  and  a  state 
of  red  or  yellow  hepatization  of  other  parte 
in  a  third.     In  "khort,  the  three  cases  afford 
examples  of  the  three  distinct  conditions 
under  which  we  have  noticed  this  occurrence 
in  the  child :  the  first  being  an  example  of 
collapse  of  the  lung,  the  result  of  simple 
debility ;  the  second  illustrating  iteoccurrence 
in  connection  with  obstruction  to  the  free 
admission  of  air  into  the  lung ;  and  the  third 
showing  it  in  combination  with  a  congested 
stete  of  the  organ.* 

*  The  minute  accuracy  of  Dr.  Baly's  descrip- 
tion induces  me  to  subjoin  the  fbUowing  parti- 
culars of  one  of  the  examinatioBB.  as  he  ailoirs 
me    to  extract  it  from  bis  case-book  .—**  No 
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Bat  these  are  by  bo  means  isolated  cases  ; 
for  it  would  seem  as  if  in  some  diseases 
which  are  attended  with  mnch  depression  of 
the  vital  powers,  this  collapse  of  the  Inngs 
were  by  no  means  annsnal.  To  adduce  bat 
one  illustration  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  M.  Loais*  fonnd  in  nineteen  oat  of  forty- 
six  post-mortem  examinationsof  patients  who 
had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  a  condition  of  the 
longs  which  he  calls  "  camification,'*  and 
which  it  is  evident  (although  he  did  not  try 
the  effect  of  inflation)  was  identical  with  the 
state  so  frequent  in  the  child.  He  describes 
the  parts  thus  affected  as  of  a  deep  purple 
red,  having  lost  the  natural  suppleness  of 
the  lung,  being  solid  and  sinking  in  water : 
they  were,  moreover,  tougher  than  healthy 
lung  ;  if  divided,  the  section  became  covered 
with  a  reddish  ffaid,  perfectly  destitute  of 
air,  while  the  tissue  neither  resembled  that 
of  healthy  lung,  nor  presented  the  peculiar 
granular  appearance  characteristic  of  lung 
in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia.  It  can 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  follow  M.  Louis 
through  his  minute  description  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  this  condition  and  true 
pneumonia,  fbr  you  must  have  already  re- 
cognized the  characteristics  of  collapsed  lung. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  in  these  cases 
the  condition  of  the  lungs  was  merely  super- 
added to  other  lesions,  in  themselves  adequate 
to  occasion  the  patient's  death ;  and  hence, 
though  interesting  to  the  mere  pathologist, 
It  yet  loses  much  of  its  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  practical  physician.  But  it  will  not 
seem  to  you  that  too  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  this  state  if  it  should  appear  that 
whenever  the  power  of  the  inspiratory  mus- 
cles is  much  diminished  there  is  a  tendency 
to  its  supervention,  so  that  it  alone  may  be 
the  cause  of  death ;  and  this  which  I  have 
put  hypothetically  really  does  occur  in.  old 
■ge. 

The  term  second  childhood  is  not  a  mere 
Hgure  of  speech,  expressive  solely  of  the 
dteay  of  the  mental  powers,  by  which  the 


division,  lungs  healthy,  except  in  lower  and  pos- 
terior fourth  of  right  ml^rior  lobe,  which  is  of  a 
dark  purple  colouf » is  depressed  somewhat  below 
the  level  of  other  parts,  does  not  crepitate,  feels 
solid,  bat  flexible  and  tough,  ahnost  leathery,  aad 
sinks  quickly  in  water:  the  part  having  these 
characters  is  dftatinctly  defined  by  boundaries  of 
lobules.  The  whole  lun^  being  inflated,  the  part 
just  described  receives  air  with  grreater  diificulty 
than  the  other  parts,  but  at  lengtii  becomes  dis- 
tended, lobule  by  lobule,  and  assumes  the  lame 
pale  red  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  lungs.  The 
change  takes  place,  as  has  been  stated,  lobule  by 
lobnle,  separate  lobules  appearing  suddenly  of 
the  paler  colour,  not  merely  at  the  margins  of 
ttie  dark  mass,  but  also  in  its  centre.  On  cutting 
through  the  lungs  and  tracking  the  bronchi,  it  is 
ftmnd  that  the  ramiflcations  of  those  tubes 
which  go  to  the  dark,  contracted,  and  condensed 
parts  are  filled  up  with  tough  mucos,  from  which 
those  going  to  other  parts  are  tne, 

*  Bccherches    sur   la  Gastro-enteritc.    8to. 
Pkris,  1839;  tome  i,  p.  861-364. 


evening  of  life  is  obscured  and  made  like  tho 
twilight  of  the  mind  in  early  inlhncy,  but  it 
is  in  many  points  the  expression  of  a  phy- 
sical truth.  Thus,  as  old  age  creeps  on, 
and  the  nutrition  ia  no  longer  adequate  to 
supply  the  waste,  the  respiration  loses  the 
character  which  it  presented  in  the  adult, 
and  the  extremes  of  life  in  this  respect 
present  resemblance  to  eadi  other.  The 
muscles  of  the  chest  are  no  longer  strong 
enough  to  dilate  it  lolly,  the  diaphragm 
becomes,  as  it  was  in  early  infancy^  the 
principal  inspiratory  muscle,  and  the  vertical 
diameter,  of  the  thorax  is  that  in  which  its 
chief  enlargement  takes  place.  The  ear 
applied  to  the  chest  no  longer  detects  the 
puerile  breathing  of  youth,  nor  the  clear 
vesicular  mumrar  of  manhood,  but  the  re- 
spiration is  coarser,  sometimes  almost  bron- 
chial. Tliere  is  not,  as  in  infancy,  occasioa 
for  more  rapid  breathing  to  maintain  the 
high  activity  of  the  vital  processes,  but  the 
worn-out  machinery  needs  be  put  in  motion 
more  frequently  than  in  the  adult,  in  order 
to  obtain  oxygen  enough  to  support  exist- 
ence ;  and  accordingly  MM.  Hourman  and 
Dechambre*  found  the  average  frequency  of 
the  respiration  in  255  old  women  at  the 
Salpetriere  to  be  21 '79  in  the  mmute,  while 
in  some  whose  frame  seemed  most  decayed, 
it  was  far  more  rapid.  Just  as  in  infitucy, 
too,  so  in  old  age,  these  respiratory  move- 
ments are  most  irregular.  Sometimes  the 
psrietes  of  the  thorax  continue  for  a  long 
time  motionless,  and  then  there  succeeds  a 
series  of  rapid  movements,  while  at  other 
times  the  intervals  between  the  inspiretions 
are  irregular,  but  the  inspiratory  movements 
are  of  the  same  intensity  and  dnratioo. 
Here,  then,  without  pursuing  the  comparison 
further,  we  have  ample  proof  of  the  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  respiratory  function 
in  early  life  and  in  old  age.  The  respiratory 
organs,  too,  in  their  pathological  state,  pre- 
sent, as  might  be  expected,  Sie  same  resem- 
blance ;  and  accordingly  MM.  Hourman 
and  Dechambref  notice  a  state  in  which  the 
pulmonary  parenchyma  is  of  a  very  deep, 
sometimes  almost  of  a  blue,  colour  or  even 
almost  black,  non- crepitant,  and  presenting 
a  smooth  surface  on  a  section  of  it  being 
made.  The  lung  thus  altered  is  often  re- 
markably tough,  almost  like  Indian  rubber ; 
while  under  pressure,  a  viscous  fluid,  gene- 
rally of  a  reddish  colour,  and  containing  no 
air-bubbles,  exudes  from  it.  The  idea  of 
inflating  the  lung  had  not  occurred  to  these 
observers;  but  they  remaric,  that,  if  portions 


*  The  above  fects  with  respect  to  the  respira^ 
tion  in  the  aged  are  derived  from  the  interesting 
papers  of  MM.  Honrman  aad  Deehambre,  in  the 
Arch,  de  MM.  for  1886  and  6.  See  especially  the 
number  for  Nov.  18SS. 

t  Op.  cit.  Mars  1886,  p.  STS. 
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of  lung  presenting  these  characters  be  dried, 
the  air  cells  have  a  tendency  to  reappear, 
without  having  undergone  any  other  change 
than  a  well-marked  contraction. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  this  pathological 
condition,  though,  I  think,  not  longer  than  its 
importance  demands,  because  we  shall  find 
that  in  some  form  or  other  it  presenu  itself, 
modifying  the  symptoms,  determining  the 
prognosis,  and  influencing  the  treatment  of 
almost  all  the  affections  of  the  lung  iu  early 
infancy. 

We  shall  pass  to  the  study  of  some  of 
these  diseases  at  the  next  lecture  ;  but,  be- 
fore  doing  so,  may  notice  an  affectfon  about 
whose  nature  much  controversy  has  arisen, 
but  to  which,  thanks  to  the  researches  of 
MM.  Bailly  and  Legendre,  we  may  now 
asdgn  a  place  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
consequently  incomplete  performance  of 
the  respiratory  functions.  Though  very 
rare  in  this  country,  tn<f«ra/ion  of  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  extremely  common  in  the 
foundling  hospitals  of  the  Continent,  where 
so  many  causes  contribute  to  depress  the 
new-born  infant's  feeble  powers.  The 
children  in  whom  it  occurs  are  usually 
weakly,  not  seldom  premature,  and  its  first 
symptoms  generally  appear  between  the 
first  and  fifth  day  after  birth,  though  occa- 
sionally they  do  not  come  on  till  later.  In 
many  instances  a  livid  redness  of  the  whole 
surface  is  obvious  from  birth ;  but  the  ap- 
pearance  of  a  circumscribed  hard  spot  on 
one  or  other  extremity,  or  on  some  promi- 
nent part  of  the  face,  as  the  end  of  the  chin, 
or  the  cheek  bone,  is  the  first  sign  of  the 
commencement  of  this  affection.  Other 
spots  of  a  similar  kind  are  soon  discovered 
on  different  parts  of  the  surface  and  the 
body  generally,  and  the  hardened  spots  in 
particular  are  found  to  present  a  tempera- 
ture much  below  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
body.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  M.  Roger's 
researches,'^  that  a  general  reduction  of  the 
temperature  precedes  the  induration,  or,  at 
least,  exists  in  a  very  marked  degree,  while 
the  induration  is  still  extremely  slight.  The 
sinking  of  the  temperature  and  the  extension 
of  the  induration  advance  together,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  surface  may  eventually  fall 
from  100''  to  90°,  80°,  or  even  lower.  If 
the  induration  become  very  extensive,  it 
affects  the  integuments  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  as  well  as  the  extremities,  and  the 
body  feels  cold  and  stiff,  as  though  it  were 
frozen. 

This  condition  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
attended  with  great  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  Children  suffering  from  it  are  ex- 
tremely weak,  often  too  weak  to  suck; 
their  pulse  is  very  small,  th^ir  respiration 

*  Op.  dt.  p.  12«-151. 


abdominal,  and  their  cry  faint  and  whimper- 
ing, wholly  unlike  that  of  a  healthy  infant. 
In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  too,  a  bloody 
serum  is  discharged  in  considerable  quantity 
from  the  nose  and  mouth.  If  the  indurated 
parts  be  punctured,  a  small  quantity  of  red- 
dish serum  escapes  from  them,  though  gene- 
rally without  much  diminution  of  their 
previous  hardness. 

If  the  induration  be  at  all  general,  death 
almost  invariably  takes  place  ;  and  so  great 
is  the  fatality  of  the  affection,  that,  including 
even  slight  cases,  five-sixths  of  those  children, 
who  are  attacked  by  it  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  die.  In  very  slight  cases,  however, 
if  the  infant  be  at  once  placed  in  favourable 
circumstances,  recovery  need  not  be  de- 
spaired of. 

The  hardness  of  the  surface  still  peraists 
after  death,  and  the  absence  of  any  pecu- 
liarity in  the  effused  serum,  or  of  any  sign  of 
active  disease,  left  writers  generally  in  much 
perplexity  as  to  its  cause.  The  venous 
system  is  usually  found  gorged  with  fluid 
blood,  and  this  congestion  is  often  apparent 
in  the  cerebral  vessels,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  the  liver. 
Both  the  thorax  and  abdomen  also  frequently 
contain  a  quantity  of  serum,  often  tinged 
with  blood, — effusions  which  are  evidently 
of  a  passive  nature,  since  they  are  unattended 
with  any  trace  of  inflammation  either  of  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum.  None  of  the  viscera 
present  any  morbid  appearances  of  half  so 
much  importauce  as  ^ose  which  are  met 
with  in  the  lungs,  a  veiy  great  part  of  which 
displays  those  changes  to  which  your  atten- 
tion has  already  been  directed  as  characteristic 
of  their  deficient  expansion.*  This  condi- 
«tion  of  the  lungs  bad  been  noticed  and  most 
carefully  described  many  yeara  ago,  as  one 
of  the  most  striking  attendants  on  induration 
of  the  cellular  tissue.  It  was  thought,  by 
those  who  described  it,   to  be  the  result 

*  The  observations  of  J.  A.  Troccon,  in  his 
dissertation,  *'9urla  nialadieconnuesiouslenom 
d'endurcissement  du  tissu  cellulaire,  4to.  Paris, 
1814,"  are  especially  remarkable,  since  he  not 
only  described  with  accuracy  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  but  even  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  inflating  them,  in  order  to  prove  that 
they  were  not,  as  bad  been  erroneously  supposed, 
in  a  state  of  gangrene.  He  says—"  J'ai  msuAe 
ensuite  de  Tair  dans  les  poumous  par  la  tnch^ 
Bussitdt  la  couleur  noire  qui  etait  k  leur  base 
»'e»t  change  en  une  couleur  rouge  claire,  laquelle 
s'est  etendue  de  procbe  en  procne  k  mesure  ^ue 
je  continuais  ces  msufllations."  After  rcmovmg 
a  ligature  which  he  had  applied  sround  the  veins, 
and  allowing  the  escape  of  the  blood  with  which 
the  heart  and  lungs  were  gorged,  he  resumed 
the  inflation  of  the  lungs,  and  "  les  organes  de 
la  respiration  ont  ^t^  presque  de  suite  dans  un 
^tat  absolument  naturel,  et  aussi  beaux  nue  ceux 
que  Ton  voit  pendus  devant  nos  boucheries."— 
p.  87-8. 

It  seems  strange  that  neither  M.  Troccon  nor 
subsequent  observers  perceived  the  full  bearing 
of  these  experimenU  till  similar  ones  were  in- 
stituted by  MM.  BaiUy  and  Legendra. 
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of  pneamonia ;  while  other  obsenren,  justly 
inristing  on  the  absence  of  any  of  the  other 
effects  of  inflammation  of  the  polmonaiy 
tissue,  yet  drew  the  attention  of  pathologists 
too  mnch  away  from  the  chest,  where  the 
cine  to  the  eolation  of  the  question  as  to  the 
canse  of  the  affection  was  to  be  found,  had 
they  bat  known  how  to  ose  it.  We,  how- 
ever, are  aware  thai  those  appearances,  once 
thought  to  be  the  result  of  pneumonia,  are 
in  reality  due  to  the  unezpaoded  condition 
of  the  lung ;  and  we  can  understand  how  it 
may  happen,  if  children  be  exposed  to  cold 
almost  immediately  after  birth,  and  then 
transferred  to  the  ill-ventilated  wards  of  a 
foundling  hospital,  and  there  fed  with  food 
to  other  than  that  which  nature  destined 
for  them, — that  respiration  may  be  but  very 
imperfectly  established ;  that  their  tempera- 
ture may  consequently  fail,  and  the  blood 
flowing  in  part  through  the  unclosed  foetal 
passages  may  stagnate  in  its  course,  may 
give  rise  to  passive  effusions  into  the  great 
cavities  of  the  body,  and-  to  an  anasarcous 
swelling  of  the  surface.  Tliere  are,  it  is 
true,  some  peculiarities  in  this  form  of 
oedema,  but  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the 
above  explanation  of  the  cause  to  which  it  is 
due 

The  treatment  of  this  affisction  implies  the 
removal  of  every  cause  likely  to  induce  it. 
Hence  warmth  stands  foremost  as  a  curative 
as  well  as  a  preventive  measure.  The  warm 
bath  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
ndsing  the  child's  surface  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature, provided  its  extreme  weakness  do 
not  contra-indicate  that  measure.  Gentle 
friction  with  warm  oil  is  a  means  which  has 
been  tried  for  this  purpose  with  advantage. 
The  child  should  be  nourished  with  breast- 
milk,  even  if  it  be  too  feeble  to  suck,  and 
stimulants,  of  which  white-wine  whey  is  a 
very  good  one,  will  in  many  instances  be 
needed.  Defective  respiration  being  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  the  symptoms,  the 
main  principles  of  all  your  treatment  must 
be  the  same  as  have  already  been  laid  down 
for  your  guidance  in  cases  of  atelektasLs  of 
the  lung ;  and  these  it  can  hardly  be  neces- 
sary to  recapitulate. 

I  should  have  said  more  about  this  affec- 
tion, its  nature  and  treatment,  if  it  were  one 
with  which  you  were  likely  to  meet  often ; 
but,  in  consideration  of  its  extreme  rarity 
in  this  country,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused 
for  passing  it  over  with  this  cursory  notice. 
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Untaual  prevalence  qf  fever — Caeea  with 
and  without  eruption  —  Delirium  as  a 
complicalion — Ite  origin  in  inflammatory 
congeeiion  or  eub-acute  arachnitis — In- 
flammatory action  flrst  in  the  Aemt- 
epheree — An  illustration  of  cerebral  re- 
flex action  —  Results  of  arachnitis-^ 
Varieties  of  delirium  explained — Arach- 
nitis qf  the  base  qf  the  brain,  and  its 
symptoms  — D^erent  value  of  delirium 
mite  and  delirium  ferox  in  prognosis — 
Treatment— The  wet  sheet— Cold  douche 
— Inflammation  qfthe  cervical  glands  as 
a  complication — The  flea-bite  eruption — 
noticed  by  CardanOt  Fracastoro,  Mead, 
Rasori — accompanied  the  mediaval  epi- 
demics— These  identical  with  the  preva- 
lent disease,  and  dependent  on  the  same 
causes  —  Probable  Juture  complication 
with  bronchitis— Danger  to  the  practi- 
tioner, and  discreditable  treatment  of  the 
prqfession  in  Ireland  by  the  Government, 

Gentlemen,—- Yesterday  we  visited  some 
patients  of  the  Dispensary  sick  with  the 
fever  now  epidemic  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  has  never  been  so  much 
fever  in  York.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  a  fever  hospital  has  been 
established.  The  superintendent  of  that 
hospital  died  from  an  attack.  We  visited 
his  widow  yesterday,  who  was  convalescent 
from  fever,  but  deplorably  weak.  By  her 
side,  in  the  same  bed,  was  her  son,  a  youth 
of  seventeen.  His  head  was  bound  round 
with  a  handkerchief,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
alleviating  the  severe  frontal  headache  he 
was  suffering  from.  His  eye  was  turgid  and 
reddish;  bis  skin  covered  with  stigmata, 
or  small  red  spots,  resembling  flea-bites; 
his  tongue  was  coated  with  a  ragged  whity- 
brown  fur,  and  his  teeth  with  sordes ;  and, 
on  examining  his  throat,  (of  which  he  com- 
plained as  being  sore),  we  found  the  pharynx 
and  fauces  red,  and  the  tonsils  slightiy  en- 
larged; his  pulse  was  115  to  120. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  his  sister, 
aged  twelve  years.  Her  head  was  drooping  ; 
her  cheeks  flushed  ;  her  tongue  covered  with 
a  white  creamy  fur,  through  which  red 
points  were  protruding  here  and  there. 
She  b^gan  with  shivering  two  days  before, 
(that  is  to    say,  on    Monday),  and  with 
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▼iolent  froaUl  hcmdache.  She  hai  thirst, 
sleeps  little,  and  eats  less.  She  is  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  fever;  her  brother  is  in 
the  second.  On  this  day  week  the  lad  had 
the  same  symptoms — the  heavy  frontal 
headache  and  a  feeling  of  illness.  Yesterday, 
on  the  seventh  day  from  the  attack,  the 
*  eruption  appeared.  As  his  sister  has  the 
same  fever,  we  may  reasonably  expeet  it  will 
Ikive  the  same  periods,  and  that  she  will 
have  an  enptioa  to  appear  on  Sunday 
next.* 

We  went  from  this  family  to  another.  A 
glass-blower,  aged  aboat  forty,  was  taken  ill 
with  headache  and  slight  rigors  on  Sanday 
week.  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  detec^d 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever.  There 
was  the  pecoliar  expression  of  oonntenanoe, 
the  dull  languid  eye,  sense  of  feebleness  and 
oppression  at  the  prvcordia,  nausea,  and 
headache.  I  prescribed  an  emetic  and  a 
gentle  aperient,  and  for  a  day  or  two  he  was 
much  relieved — ^he  thought  himself  almost 
well.  After  the  fourth  day  he  relapsed.  On 
the  seventh  (last  Saturday)  the  eruption 
appeared,  and  yesterday  (Tuesday)  he  was 
ddhrious  during  the  day.  He  spoke  de- 
spondingly  of  himself  and  his  affairs, — of 
At  state  of  the  country ;  deliriously  blamed 
his  folly  in  keeping  a  pig  in  his  yard,  and 
Infused  to  lie  down  or  to  take  drink.  I 
jpresented  the  cup  to  him  myself,  and  at  my 
solicitation  be  attempted  to  swallow,  but 
every  time  the  edge  of  the  cup  touched  his 
lips,*  he  blew  into  it,  and  apparently  involun- 
twrily,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary.  I  directed  the  cold  douche  to  be 
applied  to  his  head,  and  that,  so  soon  as 
applied,  his  food,  drink,  and  medicine  should 
he  given  to  him,  not  doubting  but  that  the 
douche  would,  temporarily  at  least,  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  sensorium.  He  had 
also  a  blister  behind  each  ear.  Bleed- 
ing was  utterly  inadmissibley  as  it  is  in  all 
the  cases  of  fever  we  have.  This  man  is  in 
the  third  stage  of  the  fever. 

When  we  visited  him  to-day  (the  eleventh) 
we  found  him  free  from  delirium :  after  the 
douche  last  evening  he  swallowed  freely, 
oeased  to  wander  mentally,  and  at  last  slept. 
Hie  wife  observed  that  he  fell  off"  to  be 
worse  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  began  to  amend  at  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening ;  and  to-day  we  find  him  decidedly 
better,  but  he  will  relapse  again  until  the 
fourteenth  day.  You  will  observe  that 
neither  of  the  other  patients  had  as  yet  had 
delirium,  but  then  neither  was  in  the  same 
stage  of  disease. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  more  es- 
pecially to  this  symptom,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent,  and  frequently  indi- 


*  Hm  wuftiiom  did  appear  on  Sunday  as  an- 
tkdpated.  ^^ 


catcs  a  fiktal  termiaatioii,or  the  reverse,  jost 

according  to  the  character  of  the  delirluu 
It  is  so  usual  a  sympton  in  tome  febiilft 
epidemics,  that  they  have  derived  finooa  it 
the  designation  of  **  brain  fever,"  or  "  cev^ 
bral  lever;"  and  pathologists  have  evaa 
considered  fever  to  oonsisk  essentially  in 
infiammation  or  oongestimi  of  the  bnuu 
Indeed,  pathological  anatomy  affords  sooae 
grounds  for  this  theory ;  for  in  all  cases  of 
fever  ending  in  coma,  ooagestion  and  efiii* 
sion  within  the  cranium  may  be  found.  But 
patients  may  have  fever  without  any  synap- 
tom  of  oerebral  disorder,  and  they  may  die 
of  it  with  no  other  symptom  than  smch  at 
wouki  result  from  other  aHections  endiag 
fatally;  as  broochitiSy  or  pneumonia,  for 
example.  This  morbid  condition  of  tke 
brain  is  not,  then,  necessarily  an  acoompani* 
ment  of  fever ;  usually  it  co-exists,  but  not 
alwaya.  You  will  ask,  what  is  it,  then  ?  I 
answer,  it  may  be  oongestion ;  it  is  mora 
probably  sub-acute  arachnitis.  My  reaaona 
for  this  opinion,  are — firstly,  that  yon  fa«>« 
the  pathological  anatomy  oi  arachnitis  ha 
those  who  have  died  of  the  fever  when  ooa« 
pticated  with  oerebral  phenomena;  aAd 
secondly,  that,  if  you  separate  the  cerebsal 
disorder  in  idea  from  the  other  symptoifis,— 
if  yon  isolate  at,  and  trace  its  progress  fram 
the  first  dawa  of  morbid  a^osorial  phe- 
nomena' to  the  death  of  the  patient, — yo« 
will  find  its  coarse  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
series  of  qrmptoms  kn^^wn  to  nosologiats  aa 
indicating  sub-acute  arachnitia.  At  the 
first  onset,  yon  have  severe  headache,  great 
mental  irritability  ;  oonversation  cannot  be 
endured;  the  sUghtest  sounds  annoy;  the 
nigbta  are  spent  ia  watching.  All  this  I 
delirium  oooors,  bat  forewmmiag  it, 
usheqpg  it  in.  The  inflammaiory 
gestion  develops  Us  results  first  in  those 
parts  of  the  brain  which  minister  to  the 
intellect,  or  to  the  ordinaiy  pursuits  of  the 
individual,  so  that  he  busies  himself  in  faii 
delirium  with  his  affairs;  he  orders,  ar- 
ranges, schemes.  Sometimes  he  q>eaka 
pretty  distinctly,  sometimes  you  bear  only  e 
few  words.  This  state  is  called  mutteriac 
delirium,  or  typhomania ;  and  the  delirioaa 
condition  generally  is  termed  delirium  mite 
— ^mild  deliriam.  But  the  cerebral  oonges- 
tion and  effusion  may  be  so  great  in  the 
portion  of  the  brain  thus  affected  that  ita 
fonction  is  interrupted,  or  mudi  impaired : 
you  have  then  simpvr,  from  which  the  patient 
may  be  more  or  less  readily  roused  according 
to  the  energy  of  the  stimvdus  applied  to  his 
senses,  or  according  to  the  degree  oC morbid 
condition  of  the  oerebram. 

Our  patient,  the  glass-blower,  had  simply 
delirium  mute :  he  talked  of  his  affairs,  and 
although  somewhat  nmttcringly,  yet  pretty 
distinctly.  It  was  a  bad  sign  that  be  was 
so  delirious  during  the  day.     The  circum- 
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stance  of  bis  blowing  at  tbe  water  was  a 
cnriona  iUoatration  of  cerebral  reflex  action. 
His  daily  labour  had  established  a  direct 
connection  between  the  surfaces  of  the  lips 
and  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  perform  the  act  of  blowing. 
On  account  of  the  cerebral  disturbance,  the 
moment  his  lip  touched  the  cup  the  reflex 
act  of  blowing  followed  :  he  willed  €6  drink, 
that  is,  to  inspire,  but  his  will  was  helpless 
against  the  incident  excitor  stimulations, 
which  had  been  habitually  applied  in  the 
exercise  of  his  occupation  as  a  glass-blower. 
And  it  was  of  importance  that  this  morbid 
action  should  be  remedied,  because  the 
supply  of  food  and  medicine,  and  especially 
of  dilueuts,  so  necessary  in  fever,  was  pre- 
sented. It  was  important  to  remember, 
too,  that  the  douche  might  procure  only  a 
temporary  suspension  of  it,  and  that  there- 
fore the  opportunity  should  be  seized  of 
getting  the  necessary  aupplies  into  the  sto- 
mach, lest  it  might  not  again  occur  for 
several  hours. 

If  the  cerebral  disease  extends  no  further 
tiian  the  hemisphere,  and  the  effusion  upon 
them  and  within  the  ventricles  is  slight,  the 
fluid  is  re-absorbed,  the  congested  vessels 
are  emptied,  and  the  inflammation  termi- 
nates by  resolution,  as  the  fever  abates. 
This  is  the  ordinary  termination :  it  ends 
occasionally,  however,  in  idiotical  weakness, 
or  in  mania,  more  or  less  permanent ;  and 
Bometimes  confirmed  insanity,  or  idiotcy,  is 
the  melancholy  result.  But  should  the  in- 
flammation extend  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
you  have  a  very  different  set  of  symp- 
toms developed,  as  it  creeps  downward. 
The  eye  b^^ins  to  glare,  the  patient 
ir  surly,  and  at  least  threatens  violence. 
This  is  delirium  ferox — fierce  delhrium  :  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  observations  of  phre- 
nology will  explain  this  changeinthecharacter 
of  the  delirium ;  you  know  that  oombativeness 
and  destructiveness  lie  towards  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  probably  it  is  excitement  of 
tbese  organs  which  developes  delirium  firose. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  delirium  ferox  is  a  riffnum 
malum:  delirium  mite  means  little;  this 
delirium  is  often  the  forerunner  of  incessant 
restlessness  ;  increased  frequency  of  respira- 
tion ;  very  rapid  pulse,  amounting  to  140 
to  160  per  minute  *,  loss  of  power  to  swallow ; 
jactitation  ;  picking  of  the  bed-clothes ; 
convulsions;  paralysis  of  the  sphincters, 
and  consequent  involuntary  excretion  of 
urine  and  feces  ;  and  finally,  death.  With 
thi«  combination  of  S3rinptom8,  death  is  al- 
most inevitable  :  with  the  accession  of  deli- 
rium ferox  and  a  pulse  at  140,  hope  departs  ; 
your  skill  will  avail  little ;  effusion  is  taking 
place  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  into  the 
ipinal  cavity  ;  and  the  motive  powers  of  life 
and  of  its  principal  machinery — the  heart  and 


lunges — are  being  overwhelmed  at  their 
origin. 

Arachnitis  is  usually  the  cause  of  death  in 
the  current  epidemic ;  if  it  were  not  for  this, 
much  fewer  persons  would  die  of  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  then,  in  the 
treatment  of  fever,  that  you  prevent  or  cure 
this  complication  of  the  fever;  you  may 
prevent  by  all  the  means  which  diminish  the 
febrile  action,  for  you  thereby  diminish  the 
cerebral  congestion  and  inflammatory  action. 
I  have,  from  time  to  time,  relieved  the 
severe  frontal  headache,  the  sleeplessness, 
and  the  irritability  (always  exacerbated  at 
night)  by  wrapping  the  patient  in  a  cold  wet 
sheet  at  bed-time,  provided  the  skin  ie  hot. 
If  the  skin  be  hot,  reaction  on  the  surface 
takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  (for  at  #Bt  the 
skin  is  chilled)  and  then  in  a  while  a  copioua 
perspiration  ensues.  In  an  hour  or  two  the 
sheet  is  removed,  and  the  patieqt  turns  over 
to  sleep  ;  his  headache  relieved,  his  restless- 
ness abated,  his  skin  moistened.  The  pUn 
I  recommend  is,  that  the  patient  be  stripped, 
the  sheet  wrapped  round  and  round  him, 
then  a  blanket  upon  that,  and  lastly,  his 
ordinary  bed-clothes,  beneath  which  he  lays 
like  a  mummy.  In  addition  to  this  the  cold 
douche  to  tbie  head  may  be  used,  but  very 
gently  at  first — only  for  a  minute  or  so ;  and 
when  the  delirium  is  advancing,  blisters  to 
tbe  nucha  and  behind  the  ears,  and  bladders 
of  cold  water  or  of  ice  to  the  head.  You 
cannot  bleed,  and  even  leeches  with  many 
patiento  are  inadmissible.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, be  tempted  by  the  apparent  depression 
to  give  wine ;  reserve  that  for  those  cases  of 
malignant  typhus  in  which  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  truly  prostrated.  The  fever  is 
certainly  in  some  degree  adynamic,  but  in 
ordinitry  cases  wine  is  not  needed,  and  will 
increase  the  cerebral  disorder. 

The  affection  of  the  brain  which  compli- 
cates fever  leads  to  the  production  of  secon- 
dary phenomena :  sometimes  it  is  so  local 
that  you  have  exofesive  sighing  and  depression 
only ;  sometimes  a  sort  of  monomania  is 
developed.  Again,  great  dulness  of  per- 
ception may  result,  and  your  patient  is  deaf 
or  dull  of  hearing ;  feels  no  thirst,  no  hun- 
ger; answers  your  questions,  but  really 
perceives  or  remembers  nothing.  This  loss 
of  sensational  power  is  often  an  index  to  the 
gravity  of  the  attack ;  in  proportion  as  it  is 
great  the  fever  is  dangerous ;  in  proportion 
as  sensibility  returns  is  the  greater  the  hope 
of  recovery. 

We  noticed  that  one  of  our  patients  com- 
plained of  sore  throat:  enlargement  of  the 
tonsiU  and  external  cervical  and  maxillary 
glands  is  a  frequent  complication  of  the 
epidemic.  Scarlatina  is  very  prevalent  just 
now,  and  hence,  cases  with  this  complication 
of  glandular  inflammation  are    referred  to 
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Karladna.  I  think,  however,  that  this  form 
does  not  belong  to  the  icarlet  raih  groop— it 
if  a  fever  mt  generis,  and  one  of  which  yon 
will  find  frequent  mention  in  the  older 
writera ,  under  the  name  "  angina :"  it  uied 
to  prerail  formerly  in  York.  Sydenham  men- 
tionsthisswellingof  the  throat-glanda  as  being 
symptomatic  only  io  cases  of  fever,  aod  as 
being  then  qnite  distinet  from  another  form 
which  he  describes. 

The  JUa^biU'like  en^ion  is  evidently  no 
new  appearance,  and  like  the  glandular  in- 
ilammation  has  accompanied  epic^emical 
levers  in  times  past.  Wintringham,  describe 
inga  **  putrid  fever''  which  was  epidemic 
in  York  in  1 728,  mentions  the  appearance 
in  some  cases  of  *'  red  spots,  not  anUke  flea- 
bites,  on  the  breast,  sometimes  interspersed 
so  that  the  skin  had  a  marbled  appesruioe." 
Hecker  describes  an  epidemic  which  broke 
out  in  Granada  after  scurvy  had  been  ex- 
tensively epidemic  throughout  Europe,  and 
which,  extending  to  Italy,  was  described  by 
Fracastoro.  He  terms  it  a  ''petechial 
fever,"  but  it  was  also  termed  the  Lenticula, 
Puncticnla  or  Peticnla,  Febris  stigmatica, 
and  Pestis  peteehiosa,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
appearance,  "on  either  the  fourth  or 
seventh  day,  of  red  spots  like  flea-bites  oi 
larger,  resembling  lentils,  upon  the  arms, 
back,  and  breast;"  just  such  spots  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  lad  Empton,  and  the  glass- 
blower,  and  the  general  symptoms  were  the 
same,  only  the  disease  was  more  severe.  The 
jwtients  are  described  as  "lying  upon 
their  backs  with  an  oppressed  brain,  their 
senses  blunted,  and,  in  most  cases,  delirious 
and  gloomy :  muttering,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
commenced  on  the  fourth  or  seventh  day ;" 
that  is  to  say,  symptoms  of  arachnitis. 
Some  were  lethargic,  others  suffered  from 
sleeplessness.  You  will  observe  that  the 
periods  of  disease  described  by  Fracastoro 
are  the  same  as  those  we  have  noted  in  the 
two  patients  with  the  eruption ;  these  being 
just  the  same,  in  fact,  as  the  periods  of 
variola. 

Cardano  (writing  before  Fracastoro)  de- 
scribed a  similar  fever,  prevalentas  a  plague  in 
Milan,  under  the  name  of  the  pulicular  dis- 
ease ('*  pulicaris  morbus"),  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  eruptive  spots  to  a  flea- 
bite.  Rasori,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
these  details,  has  described  a  similar  epi- 
demic in  his  **  Storia  della  Febre  Petecchiale 
di  Genova,"  an  exanthematous  fever  which 
devastated  that  city  during  the  years  1799, 
1800,  when  beseiged  by  the  French,  and 
when  the  inhabitants  were  famished.  Seeing 
that  this  eruption  has  followed  upon  the 
loss  of  the  potato  crop  and  a  great  defi- 
ciency of  food,  if  not  an  actual  famine,  we 
must,  I  think,  attribute  its  appearance  to 
an  altered  condition  of  the  fluids  consequent 
on  the    altered    or  defective  diet    of  the 


people,  and  not  look  upon  it  as  a  specific 
exanthem.  There  are  those  who  think  a 
second  attack  does  not  occur,  but  I  hare 
heard  of  several  relapses.  Obaerratioiia 
are  wanting,  and  I  would  not  like  to 
speak  positively  on  this  point.  You  will 
remember  that  I  stated  the  great  probability 
of  our  summer  fevers  being  like  to  thoae 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  «ges,  and 
accompanied  with  petechial  eruptions,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  fresh  vegetable 
food,  and  the  prevalence  of  scurvy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  deaths  from  that 
disease  are  fewer,  although  freih  vegetables 
have  been  very  abundant  during  tlus  sum- 
mer, as  four  persons  died  of  it  in  the  me- 
tropolis  during  the  last  fortnight,  or  five 
times  the  ordinary  proportion, — a  fact  which 
must  convince  us  thai  epidemical  diteans 
may  eontinue  after  their  cauMea  have  been 
removed.  • 

There  is  one  other  complication  which  I 
will  mention  to  you  as  likely  to  ocear,  and 
that  is  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  es- 
pecially bronchitis.  This  is  a  daagerous 
complication,  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be 
common  nntU  the  cold  weather  sets  in ;  you 
may  then  expect  it. 

The  epidemics  now  prevalent  afford  you 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  their 
nature  and  differences ;  I  hope  yon  will  not 
neglect  it,  but  sedulously  observe,  read,  and 
think  for  yourselves.  It  is  probable  that 
the  typhus  will  decline  somewhat  during 
the  winter ;  at  all  events  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  the  strongest  reasons  for  hoping 
so,  seeing  that  their  duty  towards  the  sick 
exposes  them  to  no  ordinary  dang«:r,  and 
for  which  the  reward,  when  a  reward  is 
given,  is  so  paltry  as  to  be  no  equivalent  to 
the  risk.  How  any  gentleman,  much  less 
a  statesman,  could  sanction  the  offer,  ia 
Ireland,  of  FiTB  eniLLiNosper  <fiem  for  such 
services,  I  cannot  conceive.  This  is  cerUin, 
that  the  danger  to  health  and  life  is  as 
great  to  thoae  who  underuke  those  serrices, 
as  if  they  were  engaged  in  a  desitmctive 
battle;  and  probably  no  reward,  however 
great,  would  induce  those  who  sanctioned 
the  paltry  payment  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  the  fever-physician  in  his  daily  fight 
against  the  enemy.  If,  in  a  saniUry  bill,  the 
public  services  of  the  practitioner  be  thus 
niggardly  estimated,  the  proleBsion  cannot 
be  expected  to  support  it. 


MEDICAL  APPOIKTICXKT. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Francb  has  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Morgan. 
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ON 

MORBID      SYMPATHIES; 

OR    THOSB    ASSOCIATED     STATES    OF    DI8- 

OBDEB  WHICH  MOST  FRBQUBNTLT 

PRB9KNT  THBMSBLVES   TO 

THB  PHTSICIAN. 

Being  the  Croonian  Lectures  delivered  at 

the  Royal  College  qfPhyeicians  in 

March  and  Aprils  1846. 

By  Jambs  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

[Continned  from  p.  760.] 

I  NEED  not  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther, seeing  that  I  have  fully  discussed 
it  in  several  parts  of  my  work  on 
Practical  Medicine;  but  I  wish  to 
direct  your  attention  to  one  topic  more 
particiihirly  connected  with  it,  and 
which,  in  its  relations  to  various  ma- 
ladies, has  been  most  unaccountably 
overlooked— namely,  to  the  probable 
want  of  correspondence,  on  some  oc. 
casions,  between  the  capacity  of  the 
Yasciilar  system  and  the  amount  of  its 
contents— between  the  area  of  the 
containing  vessels  and  the  amount  of 
fluids  contained.  This  presumed  want 
of  adaptation,  or  of  accordance,  may  be 
great,  quite  irrespective  of  the  quality 
or  condition  of  tne  circulating  fluids ; 
the  tone  of  the  containing  vessels  being 
80  remarkably  deficient,  owing  to  de- 
pression of  the  organic  nervous  power, 
as  not  to  occasion  the  due  accommo- 
dation between  the  vessels  and  the 
blo^d  circulating  in  them— as  not  to 
admit  of  that  amount  of  vital  contrac 
tion  and  adaptation  of  the  vessels 
necessary  to  the  due  performance  of 
the  circulation,  and  to  the  retention  in 
them  of  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the 
blood,  which  either  alone,  or  with 
more  or  less  of  the  hsmato-globulin, 
readily  escape  from  the  relaxed  capil- 
laries in  the  more  yielding  surfaces  and 
erectile  tissues.  Now,  a  due  corre- 
spondence between  the  containing 
vessels  and  the  contained  fluids,  and 
the  mutual  influences  both  vital  and 
mechanical  resulting  from  this  corre* 
spondence,  and  from  the  healthy  con- 
ditions of  both  the  vessels  and  the 
fluids,  are  obviously  wanting  in  a  more 
or  less  remarkable  manner,  in  many 
maladies,  especially  in  several  malig- 
nant   and    pestilential   fevers,   more 


especially  where  the  vital  powers  are 
remarkabl  V  depressed ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  depression  that  the  vas- 
cular system  is  incapable  of  ac- 
commodating itself  to  tne  amount  of 
its  contents.  In  these  circumstances 
the  pulse  is  at  first  broad,  open, 
soft  and  compressible,  although  it  ia 
subseouently  small,  feeble,  creeping, 
or  undulating;  and  the  abstraction  of 
even  a  small  Quantity  of  blood,  or  the 
loss  of  it  by  toe  passive  haemorrhages 
or  exudations,  which  often  occur  very 
rapidly,  sink  the  patient,  by  increas- 
ing the  want  of  correspondence,  now 
pointed  out,  between  the  vessels, and 
the  hloud. 

This  want  of  correspondence,  or  of 
vital  accordance  between  the  blood- 
vessels and  their  contents,  may  arise 
also  from  a  difierent  pathological  con- 
dition, namely,  from  the  blood  being 
so  deficient  in  quantity  as  not  to  im- 
part the  requisite  state  of  ten$ion  to 
the  coats  of  the  vessels;  and  hence, 
when  the  vital  tone  of  the  vessels  is 
impaired  at  the  same  time  that  the 
blood  is  deficient  in  quantity,  the  cur- 
rent of  the  circulation  is  irregular  and 
languid :  and  vascular  action,  which 
was  already  asthenic  when  the  vital 
tone  of  the  vessels  was  impaired,  be- 
comes much  more  asthenic  when  the 
blood  is  also  deficient  in  quantity,— 
fatal  congestion  and  sinking  of  the 
vital  powers  ultimatelv  snpervening. 

In  pestilential  maladies,  and  even 
in  other  malignant  diseases,  the  ten- 
dency to  death  is  to  be  imputed  as 
much  to  the  increasing  want  of  accord- 
ance—to the  progressive  defect  of 
adaptation— between  the  vessels  and 
the  blood,  as  to  the  changes  which 
have  actually  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood ;  and  several  of 
the  associated  phenomena,  charac- 
terizing the  advanced  and  last  stages 
of  these  maladies,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
this  circumstance — to  this  pathological 
condition  existing  so  generally  through- 
out the  vascular  system.  Tlius,  in  the 
hsemogastric  pestilence,  or  true  yellow 
fever,  the  phenomena  observed  in  its 
progress,  and  the  acceleration  of  deadi 
by  passive  hemorrhages,  or  the  black 
vomit,  in  its  last  stage,  .are  readily 
explained  according  to  this  view; 
whilst  the  most  successful  mode  of 
treatment  for  this  malady  is  that  which 
is  directed  to  these  changes  in  the 
vascular  system,  and  to  the  state  of 
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organic  nerrou  inflttence  upon  which 
these  changes  originally  depend. 

That  this  want  of  accordance  between 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and 
the  capacity  of  the  blood-yessels— this 
deficient  vital  adaptation  of  the  vessels 
to  the  amount  of  their  contents — is  a 
most  important  pathological  condition 
existing  in  the  progress  of  several 
malignant  diseases,  and  associating  the 
affections  of  distant  organs;  and, 
moreover,  that  death  in  these  diseases 
is  to  be  imputed  rather  to  this  circum- 
stance— to  this  condition — than  to  the 
poisoned  or  altered  constitution  of  the 
blood,  heightened  as  it  often  is  at  an 
advanced  stage  by  passive  hsmor- 
rhages,  are  facts,  illustrated  by  the 
course  of  several  maladies,  and  demon- 
strated by  what  is  observed  after  death 
from  hsBmafastric  pestilence.  In  the 
last  stage  of  this  malady,  and  as  the 
altered  blood— altered  as  regards  its 
vital  condition,  physical  appearances, 
chemical  condition,  and  in  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  fibrin — exudes 
from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  outlets, 
the  circulation  becomes  remarkably 
slow,  the  vessels  appear  and  feel  soft, 
relaxed,  flaccid,  and  imperfectly  filled; 
the  blood  returns  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  in  deficient  quantity  and 
celerity ;  absorption  of  fiuid  from  the 
digestive  organs  is  arrested;  and  ulti- 
mately the  heart's  action  ceases,  from 
an  insuflScient  return  or  supply  of  blood 
to  the  right  auricle.  Upon  examina- 
tion after  death,  the  digestive  canal 
contains  much  black  mimous  matter, 
consisting  chiefly  of  altered  blood,  or 
of  matters  similar  to  those  thrown  off 
'  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  for  some 
time  before  death ;  the  abdominal  ves- 
sels, and  especially  those  contributing 
to  the  portal  system,  the  ramifications 
of  the  vena  porta,  and  the  hepatic 
veins,  are  empty,  and  the.  liver  is  re- 
markably pale.  The  whole  vascular 
system  is  deficient  of  blood.  Analo- 
gous changes  characterise  the  last 
stage  of  other  maladies,  as  pestilential 
cholera,  plague,  &c.  the  chief  difference 
being  that,  in  the  former  especially, 
the  watery  parts  of  the  blood  are  those 
principally  lost,  the  parts  which  are 
left  being  not  only  insufllcient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  due  correspondence 
between  it  and  the  vessels,  but  also 
unsuited  to  capillary  circulation,  and 
to  the  sustentationof  the  vital  functions; 
the  soft  solids  being  also  more  or  less 


deficient  in  vital  cohesion,  and  rapidly 
passing  into  dissolution,  as  I  have 
shown  on  several  occasions. 

It  bein^  admitted— and  the  fact  can- 
not be  disputed-^that  changes  in  the 
quantity  and  quality,  or  state  of  the 
blood,  and  still  more  remarkably 
changes  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
associate  disease  of  several  organs^ 
both  those  intimately  connected  ana- 
tomically, and  those  more  distantly  re- 
lated physiologically,  it  must  neces- 
sarily follow  that  not  merely  func- 
tional disturbance  of  these  several  re- 
mote as  well  as  proximate  organs  is 
thereby  produced  and  associate,  bat 
also  those  structural  changes,  and  the 
most  extensive  disorganizations  of  these 
organs  often  result.  But  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  take  for  granted  these 
chani^es  in  the  blood  and  vascular  sya* 
tern,  in  thus  complicating  or  associating 
disorders  and  distempers,  and  in  deve- 
loping various  sympathetic  ailments ; 
it  IS  of  importance  to  us  to  trace  these 
changes  to  their  sources,  and  to  view 
their  relations,  in  order  that  we  may 
the  more  fully  comprehend  their  extend 
and  hence  be  enabled  the  more  satis- 
factorily to  prevent  their  accession,  to 
arrest  their  process,  or  to  counteract 
their  effects.  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  briefly  and  inadequately,  several  of 
these  sources  and  their  pathological 
relations,  and  referred  you  to  places 
where  these  topics  are  more  fully  dis- 
cussed,  and  therefore  I  shall  merely 
enumerate  the  several  conditions  to 
which  your  attention  should  be  directed 
in  your  investigations  of  the  sympa- 
thies or  the  morbid  associations  ^d 
complications  resulting  from  alterations 
of  the  blood  and  vascular  system. 

Firttfy,  The  state  of  orguiic  nervous 
influence  in  relation  to  the  agents  af- 
fecting it,andto  the  resulting  influences 
and  changes  upon  the  vascular  system, 
and  blood. 

Secondlfff  Imperfect  chymification 
and  chylificaction,  owing  to  the  un- 
wholesome nature  of  the  ingesta,  or  to 
impaired  digestive  function,  or  to 
states  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface; 
the  chyle  either  being  imperfectly  ela- 
borated, or  of  so  unhealthy  a  constitu- 
tion, as  to  affect  the  glands  and  viscera 
throogh  which  it  circulates  whilst 
passing  onwards  to  the  blood,  and  after 
it  has  mixed  with  this  fluid. 

Thirdly,  The  absorption  of  morbid 
secretions,  excretions,  or  other  mattex8| 
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either  from  the  digestive  canal  and 
mucous  surface,  or  from  cellular  parts, 
or  parenchymatous  organs  or  other 
structures,  these  matters  often  inflam* 
ing  the  blood-ressels  or  the  absorbents 
and  glands,  contaminating  the  blood, 
producing  chronic  or  hectic  fever,  irri- 
tating or  inflaming  remote  organs,  or 
giving  rise  to  abscesses  or  purulent 
deposits,  diffused  or  encysted,  primary 
or  secondary,  in  distant  parts,  as  more 
fully  shown  in  the  articles  "  Abscess," 
"Absorption,"  "Blood,"  and  "Dis- 
ease," in  mjr  work  on  Practical  Mftdu 
cine,  and  m  my  paper  on  the  "Pa- 
thology of  the  Veins,"  in  the  Medical 
Gazette. 

Fourthly,  Suppression,  interruption, 
or  diminution  of  any  of  the  eliminat- 
ing or  depurating  functions — of  either 
of  the  excretory  actions,  by  which 
effete  materials  are  removed  from  the 
blood,  and  this  fluid  is  preserved  in  a 
healthy  condition ;  interruption  of  one 
or  more  of  these  functions,  altering  the 
state  of  the  blood,  changing  the  healthy 
relations  subsisting  between  it  and  the 
heart  and  vascular  system  generally, 
disordering  the  other  excreting  organs, 
exciting  general  vascular  disturbance, 
and  superinducing  various  changes, 
contaminations,  effusions,  and  even 
disorganizations  in  several  organs  or 
parts,  or  generally  throughout  the 
mme. 

Fifthly,  The  exeiting  or  depressing 
emotions  of  mind,---all  influences,  ex- 
citants, or  agents,  affecting  either  the 
eerebral,  or  Sj^inal,  or  the  ganglial  sen- 
sibility,— all  inordinate  excitations  of 
the  mind,  passions,  or  sentiments ;  or 
of  the  senses  and  muscular  movements ; 
or  of  any  of  the  organs  requisite  to 
the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the 
individual,  or  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species, — are  liable  to  be  followed  by 
sympathetic  disorder  of  distant  but 
related  parts,  owing  to  the  organic 
nervous  connections  already  pointed 
out,  to  the  changes  frequently  produced 
in  Uie  fluids — the  chylous,  lympliatis, 
and  sanguineous — to  the  consecutive 
changes  of  nervous  power,  and  electn^ 
motive  conditions^  of  the  eeneral  sys- 
tems of  the  body,  and  to  the  unity,  as 
well  as  to  the  special  systems  and  con- 
ditions, of  the  frame. 

From  one  or  other,  or  from  two  or 
more,  of  these,  numerous  associated 
morbid  conditions  result,  some  of  which 
have   been    variously  estimated  and 


classed,  with  the  narrow  but  vain  view 
of  giving  them  the  individuality  and 
identity  displayed  by  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  characteristics  which  they 
are  altogether  incapable  of  evincing^ 
owing  to  the  diversified  features,  asso- 
ciations, and  complications,  resulting 
from  these  five  great  sources,  and  their 
innumerable  states,  modifications,  and 
progressive  changes.  The  most  com- 
mon, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
uniform  of  the  special  results,  proceed- 
ing from  these  sources— the  most  fre- 
quent of  these  sympathetic  associations 
and  morbid  complications,  in  which 
changes  throughout  the  whole  frame 
are  most  remarkably  produced,  and 
most  intimately  dependent  upon  each 
other,  through  the  media  especially  of 
the  organic  nervous  system,  and  the 
vascular  system  and  blood,  are  the 
following  :— 

1st.  Sympathetic   or   symptomatic 
states  of  vascular  excitement  or  action, 
resulting  from  changes  in  the  organic 
or  cerebro-spinal  sensibility  of  parts; 
or  from  local  injury,  or  from  inflamma- 
tion, pressure,  or  other  local  changes,— 
symptomatic  fevers.      The    media  of 
general  disorder  in  these  are,  firstly, 
the  nervous  systems,  and  consecutively 
the  vascular  system   and  blood,  the 
several  concomitant  and  intercurrent 
changes  varying  in  different  cases  with 
the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  the  nume- 
rous circumstancesconnected  with  these 
causes,  and  the  individual  affected. 
^2nd.  Chronic  or  hectic  febrile  con- 
onions,  resulting  ^nerally  from  a  per- 
sistent source  of  irritation  implicating 
primarily  the  organic  nervous  func- 
tion, and  consecutively  chandng  the 
nutrition  and  secretions  of  the  part, 
and  ultimately  altering  the  states  of 
vascular  action  and  of  the  blood;  fol- 
lowed frequently  by  absorption  of  mor- 
bid or  puriform  or  tubercular  matters 
into   the  circulation,    by  consecutive 
deposits,  abscesses,  &c.    Hectic   and^ 
chronic  fivers,  consequent  upon  local ' 
irritations,  tubercular  deposits,  encysted 
abscesses,    carious    bones,    malignant 
foroiations,  &c.  are  all  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  are  ultimately  accompanied 
by  altered   conditions  of  the  blood, 
imperfect  assimilation,  ancemia,  &c. 

Sd.  Periodic  fevers,  or  febrile  and 
painful  states  of  the  system,  arising 
irom  malaria,  and  varying  in  character 
with  the  concentration  of  the  efliuvium. 
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and  with  the  proportion  or  amoant  of 
emanation  from  dead  animal  matter 
which  is  conjoined  with  it.  The  mor- 
bid impression  in  these  diseases  is 
made  primarily  upon  the  organic  ner- 
vous system,  the  vascular  system  and 
blood  being  consecutively  affected,  and 
various  visceral  affections  often  ulti- 
mately resulting. 

4th.  Adynamic,  typhoid,  and  putrid 
fevers,  or  those  arising  from  the  ema- 
nations proceeding  from  living;  or  dead 
animal  matter.  The  morbid  impres- 
sion is  made  by  those  emanations  pri- 
marily and  principally  upon  the  organic 
nervous  system,  although  the  blood 
ma^  also  be  primarily  contaminated, 
as  it  obviously  is  consecutively,  the 
soft  solids  ^nerally  becoming,  through 
these  media,  ultimately  more  or  less 
implicated. 

5th.  Exanthematous  and  pestilential 
fevers,  or  those  fevers  arising  from  spe- 
cific morbid  poisons.  The  morbid  im- 
pression is  generally  made,  in  these  dis- 
tempers, in  wavs  similar  to  those  now 
stated,  and  the  results  are  equally 
general  and  serious,  often  more  rapidly 
fatal,  particular  fevers  presenting  pe- 
culiar characters. 

In  all  these  maladies,  although  the 
organic  nervous  system,  in  the  usual 
mode  of  exposure  to  these  exciting 
causes,  receives  the  first  morbid  im- 
pression especially  when  the  poison  is 
inhaled  with  the  air  into  the  lungs, 
the  blood  soon  becomes  contaminated, 
owing  either  to  the  absorption  of  a 
portion  of  that  poison, ortothe  influence 
of  the  primarily  induced  morbid  con- 
dition  of  the  organic  nervous  system, 
in  impairing  the  several  secreting  and 
excreting  functions,  and  in  altering  in 
this  way  not  merely  the  healthy  con- 
stitution of  the  blood,  but  also  the 
vital  adaptation  of  the  vascular  system 
generally  and  of  the  blood  to  each 
other;  and,  moreover,  in  destroying, 
both  by  the  primary  impression  on  the 
organic  nervous  system,  and  by  the  con- 
secutive effects,  the  vital  cohesion  of  the 
several  simple  tissues,  structures,  and 
compound  organs. 

These  several  classes  of  disease, 
whether  viewed  individually  or  in  the 
aggregate,  remarkably  illustrate  the 
great  extent  to  which  not  merely 
functional  disorder,  but  structura'l 
disease,  and  even  more  or  less  general 
disorganization,  may  be  associated, 
when  a  poisonoog  influence  impresses 


any  one  portion  of  the  congeries  of 
ganglia  and  plexuses  constituting  the 
organic  nervous  system,  or  contami- 
nates the  circulating  fluids ;  the  effects 
being  the  more  rapid,  the  more  general , 
and  the  more  fatal,  the  more  concen- 
trated or  intense  the  poison,  an<f  the 
more  unequivocally  and  immediately 
the  primary  changes  are  produced,  both 
in  this  system  and  in  the  blood  and 
vascular  system. 

[To  be  continaed.] 

CAsas  or 
ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA, 

WITH  BBMAKKS. 

By  Cbarlbs  J.  Harb,  M.D.  Cantab. 

Pbytidan  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Generml 

DiepenMHT. 

[Continaed  tnm  page  708.] 

Case  II.— Esther  M ,  set  56.    She 

was  formerly  a  nurse,  but  for  ten  years 
past  had  earned  her  livelihood  by 
cleaning  out  some  school-rooms,  for 
which  purpose  she  had  frequently  to 
move  heavy  boxes  of  books :  she  con- 
tinued at  this  employment  until  Feb. 
1845,  since  whicn  time  she  has  not 
been  able  to  work  at  all.  Was  a  widow, 
but  had  not  had  any  children,  not  hav- 
ing been  married  until  44  years  of  age. 
Her  habits  of  life  were  very  regular, 
and  she  had  always  had  sufficient  food 
and  clothing.  She  was  of  moderate 
stature,  good  conformation,  and  rather 
stout. 

When  six  years  old  she  had  small- 
pox verV  severely,  from  the  effect  of 
which  she  entirely  lost  the  sight  of  her 
right  eye,  and  that  of  the  left  one  was 
much  impaired :  she  had,  however, 
until  the  past  few  years  enjoyed  good 
general  health.  She  had  had  seve- 
ral severe  falls,  and  one  of  them, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  had  caused  a 
compound  fracture  of  one  of  her  arms. 
About  six  years  and  a  half  since  she 
began  to  suffer  from  dyspnoea,  which 
gradually  became  worse,  and  occa- 
sionally came  on  in  severe  paroxysms  ; 
for  nearly  the  same  period  she  had 
been  subject  to  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  the  severity  of  which  was  also 
at  times  considerably  increased:  she 
had  likewise  usually  a  coui;h  during 
the  winter  months,  and  suffered  from 
one,  worse  than  before,  during  the 
early  part  of  1844:  she  accor£ngly 
had  recouxse  to  medical  advice,  and 
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was  relieved.  A  little  before  Christ- 
mas of  the  same  year,  she  became  an 
out-patient  at  Middlesex  Hospital, 
owing  to  her  dyspnoea,  cough,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  together  with  a  pe- 
culiar sensation  of  tightness  across 
the  chest.  She  was  again  relieved  for 
a  while  of  her  symptoms,  but  on  the 
3d  of  April,  1845,  she  came  under  my 
care  complaining  of  similar  ones  to 
those  just  named.  She  had  walked 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  Dispensary, 
and  felt  fatigued  by  the  exertion.  Her 
complexion  was  rather  florid,  but  with 
a  slic^ht  purplish  tinge  on  the  lips  and 
cheeks  :  the  breathing  was  short,  and 
the  respirations  somewhat  jerking,  and 
she  stated  that  the  dyspnoea  was  very 
much  increased  by  walking,  or  any 
other  exertion ;  indeed,  in  consequence 
of  it,  she  had  not  been  able  for  two 
years  previously  to  make  up  her  own 
bed.  She  had  no  pain  in  any  part  of 
the  chest.  Her  voice  waS  natural,  but 
interrupted  occasionally  by  the  short- 
ness ol  breathing.  The  cough  was 
somewhat  frequent,  and  worse  when 
out  of  doors  or  exerting  herself;  ac- 
companied also  by  a  moderate  amount 
of  mucous  expectoration,  not  particu- 
larly tenacious.  She  described  the 
palpitations  as  being  very  troublesome ; 
seldom  being  altogether  absent,  but  at 
times  more  violent  than  at  others: 
they  were  frequently  increased  by  the 
recumbent  position.  Pulse  68,  regular, 
full,  but  somewhat  jerking;  it  was 
equal  at  both  wrists. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  however, 
there  were  others  also  referable  to  the 
chest:  for  some  time  before  I  saw 
her,  though  how  long  (  could  not 
exactly  ascertain,  she  had  been  occa- 
sionally subject  to  paroxysms,  during 
which  her  sensations  were  those  of 
impending  suffocation,  and  altogether 
different  from  those  of  the  dyspncea 
already  alluded  to  :  they  came  on  sudr 
denly,  sometimes  when  she  was  quiet, 
more  generally  after  exertion,  and  still 
oftener  on  awaking  from  sleep:  they 
also  frequently  ensued  after  she  had 
taken,  as  she  often  did,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tea.  They  commenced  with  a 
Eeculiar  sensation  almost  indescribable, 
ut  most  resembling  that  of  a  ball 
forming  under  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum;  this  seemed  rapidly  to  ex- 
pand in  all  directions,  but  especially 
towards  the  shoulders,  till  it  filled, 
she  said,  the  whole  chest,  when  she 


felt  almost  suffocated,  and  as  though 
she  could  I've  no  longer ;  so  distressing 
were  these  paroxysms  that  when  the7 
came  on,  though  free  from  pain,  she 
could  never  avoid  screaming  aloud: 
if  in  bed,  she  immediately  got  out  in 
order  to  obtain  some  ease  ;  if  in  a  chair, 
she  started  up  and  seized  hold  of  some 
article  of  furniture,  or  of  any  one  who 
happened  to  be  near,  until  the  attack 
was  over,  which  was  usually  the  case 
in  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute. 

I  examined  her  che?t,  both  on  the 
day  when  she  first  attended  the  dis- 
pensary, and  several  times  shortly 
afterwards.  The  following  were  the 
physical  signs: — the  chest  was  well 
developed,  but  did  not  expand  much 
on  inspiration ;  the  intercostal  spaces 
were  not  depressed :  the  apex  of  the 
heart  was  seen  to  pulsate  about  one 
inch  an4  a  half  below  the  nipple,  and' 
too  much  to  the  left  side ;  the  impulse 
strong.  No  anormal  pulsation  could 
be  seen  at  any  part  of  the  chest,  but 
on  firmly  pressing  the  ends  of  the- 
fingers  downwards  between  the  carti- 
lages of  the  second  and  third  ribs, 
close  to  the  right  side  of  the  sternum, 
an  exceedingly  slight  impulse  could 
be  felt  with  each  stroke  of  the  heart ; 
it  was,  however,  barely  perceptible, 
and  required  attentive  examination  in 
order  to  be  certain  of  its  existence. 
The  action  of  the  subclavian  on  each 
side  was  strong.  Over  almost  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest 
percussion  was  clearer  than  natural, 
and  even  the  usual  dulness  in  the  car- 
diac region  was  less  marked  than  is 
commonly  the  case:  between  the 
second  and  third  rib  of  the  right  side, 
however,  close  to  the  sternum,  and 
extending  an  inch  from  it,  percussion 
was  distinctly  duller  than  it  ought  to 
have  been,  and  duller  also  at  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  left  side  :  there 
was  likewise  dulness  over  the  middle 
three-fourths  of  the  sternum.  Respi- 
ration was  audible  over  the  whole 
chest  anteriorly,  but  somewhat  less, 
loud  than  elsewhere  near  the  right 
side  of  the  sternum  at  the  part  above 
alluded  to :  its  character  here  did  not 
altogether  cease  to  be  vesicular,  though 
it  was  somewhat  mixed  with  bronchial 
respiration.  Slight  sonorous  rhonchi 
were  heard  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
lungs. 

At  the  apex  of  the  heart  the  natural 
first  sound  was  alone  audible,  but,  on 
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approaching  the  base,  a  murmur,  with 
the  second  sound,  became  gradually 
more  distinct,  while  the  first  sound 
still  continued  healthy ;  over  the  aortic 
▼alves  the  murmur  with  the  second 
sound  was  uuite  distinct,  though  not 
very  loud.  There  was  a  loud  double 
rasping  soand  heard  on  the  right  side, 
moit  distinctly  and  loudest  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  sternum,  and  over  the 
upper  border  of  the  third  rib,  but  yet 
very  distinctly  as  high  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  rib,  and  over  the 
right  half  of  the  sternum,  as  low  down 
as  the  bottom  of  the  middle  sternal 
region :  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
the  only  murmur  distinguishable  was 
that  already  described  with  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart.  Of  the  double 
rasping  sound  on  the  right  side,  that 
accompanying  the  systole  of  the  heart 
was  much  the  loudest,  and  could  be 
heard  in  the  cavities,  but  no  second 
sound  was  here  audible ;  over  the  right 
carotid  a  purring  tremor  was  distin- 
guishable. The  murmurs  were  very 
superficial,  and  so  loud  as  completely 
to  obscure  the  natural  heart  sound 
over  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the 
chest.  Posteriorly  there  was  clearness 
on  percussion,  and  natural  vesicular  res- 
piration ;  mixed,  however,  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  lungs,  with  somewhat  more 
numerous  sonorous  rhonchi  than  in 
the  front  part  of  the  chest;  and  also,  in 
the  same  region,  with  some  slight  mu- 
cous ronchi.  The  rasping  sound  was 
barely  audible  in  the  right  interscapular 
region. 

The  tongue  was  tolerably  clean ;  the 
appetite  good;  not  much  thirst;  no 
sicKness;  bowels  rather  costive;  the 
urine  somewhat  scanty  and  high  co- 
loured. 

She  was  ordered  a  mixture  contain- 
ing some  ipecacuanha,  squills,  and 
digitalis ;  and  a  blister  was  applied  to 
the  chest.  The  bowels  were  regulated 
by  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
combined  with  extract  of  hyoscyamus, 
and  occasionally  by  brisker  purgatives. 
Under  this  and  similar  treatment  the 
bronchitis  disappeared,  and  she  felt 
altogether  considerably  better,  but  still 
continued  to  have  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  and  occasional  paroxysmal  at- 
tacks such  as  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. About  the  8th  of  May  she 
first  perceived  some  swelling  of  the 
feet  and  ankles,  which,  when  she  at- 
tended at  the  dispensary,  on  the  lOJ^ 
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pitted,  and  were  somewhat  painful  oa 
pressure ;  the  swelling  extended  some 
little  distance  up  the  legs,  the  right 
one  being  more  swollen  tlian  the  left. 
She  was  ordered  2k  grains  of  blue  pfll, 
with  one  grain  of  powdered  sqmlla, 
and  half  a  grain  of  digitalis,  night  and 
morning;  and  a  mixture,  containing 
spirit  of  nitric  aether,  and  some  other 
diuretics,  three  times  a  day.  These 
acted  on  the  kidneys,  and  the  anasarca 
was  partially  reduced,  but  afterwards 
affain  increased,  so  that  from  the  19th 
of  May  I  attended  her  at  home. 

On  the  7th  of  June  she  complained 
more  than  usual  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  and  of  an  increase  of  dyspnosa ; 
she  has  also  recently  had  more  of  the 
attacks  of  angina  pectoris ;  her  pulse 
was  moderately  full :  she  was  bled  to 
the  amount  of  six  ounces  with  relief 
and  the  following  mixture  was  given. 
—Acetate  of  Potash,  ^ss. ;  Tinct.  of 
Digitalis,  5^^^*!  Ipecacuanha  wine, 
Jss. ;  Camphor  mixture,  5^^^^  "^o 
take  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a 
day. 

The  anasarca,  however,  though 
slowly  still  gradually  increased,  but  it 
was  afterwards  diminished  by  the  hi- 
tartrate  of  potash  given  every  morning 
in  half  ounce  doses.  During  this  time 
scarcely  any  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  physical  signs  of  the  chest,  but 
on  examining  her  carefully  on  the  22d 
of  July,  I  found  that  by  pressing  the 
fingers  on  the  second  intercostal  space, 
close  to  the  right  border  of  the  ster- 
num, the  pulsation  there  could  be  felt 
somewhat  more  than  before,  though  by 
no  means  very  distinctly :  no  purring 
sensation  was  perceptible;  the  loud 
double  rasping  sound  still  continued ; 
the  pulse  was  68,  and  not  quite  so  full 
as  formerly.  No  further  alteration 
ensued  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in 
the  physical  signs  referable  to  the 
heart,  but  the  lungs  became  more  con- 
gested, and  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  (quantity  of  sputa,  which  she  had 
at  times  great  difficulty  in  expectonit* 
ing :  some  dulness  manifested  itself  in 
the  lower  parts  of  both  lungs  pos- 
teriorly, and  the  respiration,  which 
became  feebler  there,  was  also  mixed 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  piucous 
rhonchus,  but  there  was  no  true  crepi-. 
tation,  nor  was  there  at  any  time  any 
heemoptjifiis,  noi;  were  the  sputa  at  all 
of  a  rusty  colour.  She  was  for  some 
time  confined  almost  altogether  to  bed, 
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iuLving  the  body  propped  ap  both  night 
■&nd  day  in  the  sitting   posture:    at 
length  the  lees   became  exceedingly 
Anasarcous  as  nigh  as  the  groins,  the 
abdominal  parietes  also  pitting  some- 
what on  pressure,  but  there  was  no 
ascites.    The  attacks  of  angina  were 
at  times  very  severe,  and  though  she 
was  usually  unable  even  to  move  out 
of  bed  without  considerable  assistance, 
when  these  attacks  came  on  she  would 
nsh  out  of  it  with  surprising  quick- 
ness, in  order  to  get  some  ease  from  the 
distressing   sensations  which  the  at- 
tacks prcMauced.    Stimulants,  such  as 
fi^phuric  sether  or  the  sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  were  the  medicines  which 
were  the  most  effective  in  warding  off 
the  paroxysms.    She  never  complamed 
of  pain  in  her  chest  until  a  few  hours 
previous   to    her   death,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  November :    for 
upwards  of  an  hour  before  it  occurred 
fine  was  screaming  almost  incessantly, 
apparently  owinj;  to  a  sensation  of  im- 
pending suffocation :  she  then  expired 
quite  suddenly. 

[To  be  continued.] 


ON  TBI 

ADVANCE  OP  THE  ASIATIC 

CHOLERA: 

With  suoobstions  vor  its  trbaticbnt. 

By  Cbarlbs  W.  Bill,  Esq. 
Manchetter. 


The'  near  approach  of  cholera,  to- 
gether with  your  challenge  to  the 
profession,  to  determine  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  is  to  guide  the  treatment 
of  that  disease,  induce  me  to  venture 
on  expressing  the  views  which  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  much  ex- 
perience of  its  management,  have  led 
jne  to  form ;  and  to  state  the  practice 
which,  all  tiiroughout  the  progress  of 
the  cholera  that  appeared  in  Persia  in 
1842  and  3,  proved  successful  in  some 
thousand  cases. 

It  is  true  that  the  type  of  disease  in 
that  epidemic  was  mild  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  but  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  identical  cholera 
that  is  now  approaching  us;  and,  if 
changed  now,  is  changed  probably 
only  in  decree,  not  essentially  in  its 
nature ;  and  as  treated  by  the  native 
practitioners  was  almost  always  fatal. 


It  reappeared  irregularly  in  Persia 
in  1844-45,  and  again,  with  greater 
virulence,  in  1846;  while,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  forsaking  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces of  that  country  which  it  had 
scourged,  it  passed  on,  as  in  1831,  to 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Georgia  and 
Circassia,  and  into  the  Turkish  pro- 
vince of  Armenia. 

In  Southern  Asia,  after  confining  its 
attacks  for  two  years  to  the  South- 
eastern provinces  of  Arabia  and  Meso- 
potamia, it  has  now  advanced  and 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  into  Egypt  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  over- 
spreading Asia-Minor  up  to  the  coast  of 
the  Levant ;  now  threatening  Greece, 
and  it  is  said  has  already  appeared  in 
Constantinople.  Meanwhile,  passing 
to  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  range,  it 
has  arrived  at  Riga,  and  also  penetrat- 
ing Circassia  from  Teflis,  it  has 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  arrived  at 
Terouish,  the  most  central  town  of 
Southern  Russia. 

Again  passing  through  Turkish. 
Armenia,  it  reacned  Trebisonde,  and 
thence,  crossing  the  Black  Sea,  arrived 
at  Yama,  the  mouths  of  the  Danube 
and  Odessa :  and  already  single  cases 
are  reported  at  Vienna. 

Thus,  instead  of  the  limited  course 
which  it  pursued  in  1831-32,  confined 
to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  till 
it  finally  reached  England,  and  only 
returning  in   1843-44,  and  45,  upon 
Austria,  Saxony,   Southern  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  attacking  them 
in  the  irregular  manner  in  whicn  it  is 
wont  to  revert  to  places  that  it  had 
left  intact  in  its  first  progress,— it  is 
now  advancing  upon  the    whole   of 
Europe  at  once  by  five  different  routes, 
and  appeared  in  as  many  points  in  the 
extended  line  between  Greece  and  Riga. 
Vfe  have,  therefore,  reason  to  fear 
that  its  future  progress  may  be  niarked 
by  a  virulence  proportioned  to  its  ex- 
tended  front   and  uniform  progress. 
Under  such  circumstances^  I  hold  it 
to  be  an  imperative  duty  m  any  one 
who    has    nad    an    opportunity   of 
studying  the  disease,  to  add  what  he 
can  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  that 
we  possess  on  the  subject;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  these  considerations 
will   excuse  me    for    throwing   aside 
much  of  the  diffidence  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  felt  in  publishing  my 
own  views    and  practice    until  they 
should  be  further  confirmed. 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  first  to  Rtudy 
the  disease  under  my  cousin,  Mr.  6.  H. 
Bell,  in  Edinburgh, — author  of  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  incomparably  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  that  I  have 
met  with.  I  afterwards  saw  the  disease 
in  London,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
treat  it  on  Dr.  Stevens's  system  of  en- 
deavouring to  supply  the  exuded 
8erum  of  the  blood  by  the  administra- 
tion of  salt  and  sodu.  After  this,  all 
the  experience  T  had  of  it  was  a 
chance  case  in  Bombay,  till  1842,  when 
a  series  of  epidemics  of  peculiar  cha- 
racter commenced  in  Persia,  where  I 
was  attached  to  the  Embassy,  and 
was  in  medical  charge  of  the  Persian 
army. 

The  first  of  these  was  dysentery; 
then  a  peculiar  periodical  disease,  till 
then  undescribea,  attended  with  in- 
tense« disturbance  of  the  circulation 
and  the  nervous  system  :*  which  also 
appears  to  have'  been  observed  at 
Strasburg.  Then  came  tropical  re- 
mittent, then  congestive  ague:t  and 
this  finally  terminated  in  true  cholera. 
To  this  series  of  diseases  I  am  in- 
debted for  being  led — as  I  cannot  but 
think  I  have  been— by  a  species  of 
natural  analyses,  and  by  easy  tran- 
sitions, to  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  to  a  prac- 
tice, unbiassed  by  theory,  and  simply 
arising  out  of  the  process  of  accom- 
modating my  remedies  to  the  changing 
type  of  disease :  which  then  proved 
successful  in  every  case  I  attended, 
where  the  feet  had  not  already  become 
warm,  while  the  legs  and  body  re- 
mained cold. 

This  is  a  symptom  which  my  whole 
experience  teaches  me  to  consider  as  a 
sign  of  actual  dehth.  In  this  most  au- 
thors of  experience  bear  me  out,  and  1 
have  invariably  found  that  every  in- 
terference with  the  patient  who  pre- 
sented this  fatal  symptonionly  increased 
the  spasms  and  sufl[ering,  and  hastened 
the  consummation. 

Almost  every  intelligent  author  on 
this  subject  has  classed  cholera  with 
the  cold  fit  of  ague— as,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  its  features  render  nearly 
inevitable ;  and  viewing  it  in  this  light, 

*  Vide  Medico-Chimnpcal  Trannctions,  for 

t  Vide  British  and  Foreig^n  Medical  Review, 
184S  ;  a  paper  on  Congeitive  Ag^ue,  or  Faintinjr 
Fever,  written  for  the  Russian  Government  by 
the  author.  ' 
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the  rationale  and  use  of  bleeding,,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bell  and  other 
authors,  could  not  be  better  laid  down 
than  it  is  in  his  work  on  Cholera 
Asphyxia.  Yet  among  these  authors 
I  have  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
statement  that  cholora  is— what  I  am 
satisfied  it  will  invariably  be  found 
to  be—a  congestive  ague  of  quotidian 
type.  All  whose  works  I  have  read 
consider  it  as,  fn  itt  whole  course^ 
merely  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  and 
that  the  fever  which  occasionally  suc- 
ceeds to  it  on  recovery  is  the  hot  stage. 

In  my  belief,  no  single  paroxysm  of 
ague  of  any  kind  ever  occupied  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  passing 
through  all  its  stages,  and,  according 
to  ray  experience,  (whenever  its  pro- 
gress is  sufficiently  slow  to  run  that 
course)  invariably  completes  an  entire 
paroxysm  within  that  period,  con- 
sisting of  the  congestive  or  cold  stage, 
and  the  remission.  The  stage  of  reac- 
tion which  follows  congestion  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  cholera, 
and  the  sweating  stage,  or  stage  of  re- 
laxation, is  only  occasionally  percep- 
tible, bein^  so  little  marked  as  to  be 
nearly  undistin^uishable  from  the  short 
period  of  remission  or  intermission, 
out  in  every  case  of  the  epidemic 
which  I  had  most  opportunity  of 
observing,  there  was  invariably  a  di- 
urnal remission  and  quotidian  acces- 
sion ;  and  I  am  greatly  inclined  to 
believe  this  universal  in  all  forms  of 
cholera,  where  not  prevented  by  pre- 
vious death  or  cure. 

This,  sir,  will  doubtless  appear  to 
you  a  very  bold  assertion,  and  1  am 
aware  that  it  is  one  which,  without 
the  stethoscope  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patient,  will  be  most  difficult  to  verify, ' 
seeing  that  the  chilliness  of  the  surface 
is  almost  as  great  in  this  stage  as  in 
that  which  precedes  it :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  very  valuable,  and  will  at 
once  indicate  a  principle  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  practitioner,  which  will 
induce  the  utmost  confidence  in  liis 
plan  of  treatment. 

The  symptoms  of  these  stages  are 
so  little  marked  as  to  require  the  most 
attentive  observation  to  distinguish 
them,  and  until  the  opportunity  shall 
present  itself  of  actually  looking  for 
them,  I  do  not  expect  to  be  credited, 
and  all  that  I  can  hope  for  at  present, 
from  those  most  conversant  with  the 
disease,  and  who  have  not  as  yet  en- 
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tertained  this  view,  is,  that  they  will 
at  least  give  it  their  consideration,  and 
try  to  recollect  whether  in  the  more 
protracted  cases  that  have  fallen  under 
4heir  treatment,  they  have  not  observed 
that  the  patient,  after  tossing  about 
for  many  hours  in  an  agony  of  suffoca- 
tion, seems  at  last  exhausted,  and  after 
long  jactitation  and  continuing  to  throw 
dff  every  covering,  he  at  last  for  a 
short  period  remains  quiet  and  submits 
tD  the  load  of  the  bedclothes.  This 
temporary  repose  is  in  most  cases 
almost  the  only  symptom,  except  a 
more  traiK^uil  action  of  the  heart,  that 
marks  the  intermission,  and  forms  the 
most  obvious  and  almost  the  only 
guide  to  the  essential  part  of  the 
treatment  of  a  severe  case.  In  a  very 
short  time  this  period  of  comparative 
tranquillity  censes — the  patient  begins 
again  to  yawn,  to  throw  up  his  arms 
like  one  bleeding  to  death,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  more  to  toss  about  again, 
and  show  every  symptom  of  suffocating 
agony. 

These  symptoms  of  the  return  of  the 
congestive  stage  have,  in  the  mass  of 
my  cases,  appeared  exactly  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  first  accession,  in- 
somuch that  I  invariably  made  a  point 
of  seeing  my  patient  some  time  before 
the  hour  of  the  commencement  of  the 
ifirst  attack,  and  selected  it  as  the 
moment  for  the  successful  use  of  the 
lancet,  where  that  fearful  but  power- 
fill  remedy  was  necessary.  But  does 
it  indeed  require  all  the  sudden  and 
perfect  restoration  to  health  which 
attends  its  nse,  to  compensate  for  the 
first  anxious  moments  of  suspense  un- 
til the  blood  begins  to  trickle^  or  to 
reconcile  the  practitioner  to  such  a 
measure  P  for  when  the  first  few  drops 
ooze  from  the  wound,  they  seem  the 
harbinger  of  immediate  dissolution  ; 
but  when  its  flow  is  once  established, 
and  the  patient  is  at  once  restored  to 
health,  no  triumph  of  art  and  just 
principle  can  exceed  it.  Latterly, 
however,  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
waiting  so  lon^ :  when  the  repose  of 
the  patient  had  been  well  marked  for 
a  short  time,  I  bled,  with  much  less 
difficulty  in  obtaininfi"  blood— with 
much  less  struggle  ana  danger  to  the 
patient,  and  wiin  equal  success— fore- 
stalling, instead  of  combating,  the  an- 
ticipated period  of  fatal  congestion. 

In  the  remittent,  and  afterwards  in 
the  intermittent  fevers  which  preceded 


the  appearance  of  cholera  in  1842,  I 
found  quinine  alone,  so  far  from  re-^ 
lieving  the  symptoms,  invariably  ag* 
gravate  all  of  them.  I  was  led  by 
circumstances  to  administer  it  in  com- 
bination with  iron,  with  complete 
succesK ;  and  when  by  almost  insensible 
transitions  the  epidemic  merged  into 
cholera,  I  continued  the  same  practice. 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that  the 
first  doses  of  a  combination  of  snl- 

{)hate  of  quinine,  sulphate  of  iron,  a 
lew  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  often 
a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved 
in  water,  immediately  checked  the 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea;  and  this  I 
have  found  equally  successful  in  the 
only  case  of  true  cholera  I  have  met 
with  in  England.  It  'occurred  int 
autumn  of  last  year.  The  woman,, 
who  had  previously  suffered  from, 
the  epidemic  of  1833,  was  attacked, 
on  her  way  from  Crewe  to  Man- 
chester, and  had  been  labouring 
under  cholera  for  eight  hours.  I  found 
her  cold,  blue,  purging  and  vomit-^ 
ing  the  rice-water  evacuations,  and 
cramped,  with  cold  clean  tongue,  and. 
feeble  pulse.  She  had  taken  large 
doses  of  morphia,  which  were  imme- 
diately rejected ;  but  the  first  dose  o£ 
the  above  medicine  checked  the  vomit- 
ine,  and  she  was  well  in  a  few  hours. 

In  all  the  mild  cases  in  Persia  this 
remedy  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  cure  t 
it  was  repeated  very  frequently  in 
general,  but  some  of  the  most  rapid 
cures  I  afterwards  learned  had  beea 
effected  by  swallowing  at  once  the 
whole  of  what  I  had  intended  for  nine 
doses.  Its  good  effects  were  generally 
immediately  indicated  by  diminished 
anxiety,  returning  warmth,  proceeding 
from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  and 
recommencing  secretion  of  urine ;  but 
in  cases  of  severer  character  it  was. 
found  necessary  to  relieve  the  conges* 
tion  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  from, 
a  vein^  and  in  doing  this  all  depends 
upon  the  period  at  which  bleeding  is 
resorted  to.  If  earl^  in  the  congestive 
stage,  or  just  previous  to  its  second 
accession,  it  is  invariably  successful; 
if  just  as  the  congestive  stage  is  pass* 
in^  off,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  re- 
autre  a  little  power,  it  is  invariably 
ratal. 

Before  proceeding  further,  or  con- 
sidering the  appropriateness  or  the 
contrary  of  the  remedies  most  lauded 
in  cholera— viz.   opium,  stimulants^ 
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smimonials,  artificial  heat,  or  cold 
afSiBion, — it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
aider  what  takes  place  in  an  attack  of 
cholera,  that,  from  its  etiology,  a  theory 
of  treatment  may  be  deduced  to  point 
the  indications  and  to  defend  the  treat- 
ment which  I  have  ventured  to  advise ; 
for,  though  arrived  at  rather  by  practice 
than  by  theory,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
can  command  attention  nnless  borne 
OQt  by  reason. 

1st.  With  many  able  authors,  I  hold 
cholera  to  be  merely  a  form  of  ague ; 
and,  in  addition,  I  maintain  iu  type  to 
be  quotidian. 

To  determine  the  nature  of  ague, 
therefore,  if  this  position  be  true,  is  to 
determine  both  tne  nature  and  treat- 
nent  of  cholera.  To  do  this,  it  is  ne- 
ceseaiy  to  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  is  really  essential  in  an  ague. 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  venture  to 
premise  that  I  na^e  enjoyed  very  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  ague  in  every, 
variety  of  type  and  degree  of  severity ; 
yet  I  have  never  seen  a  single  attack 
of  any  kind  of  ague  in  which  the  whole 
cycle  of  its  stages — that  is,  in  which 
each  individual  paroxysm — was  not 
eompletdd  within  twenty-four  hours. 
I  have  often  witnessed  several  pa- 
roxysms completed  within  that  time, 
bnt  never  one  incomplete ;  and  I  have 
never  met  with  a  description  of  an 
ague  in  which  the  paroxysiki  exceeded 
twenty-four  hours  in  duration,  except 
where  the  author  would  appear  to  have 
considered  Asiatic  cholera  to  be  such 
an  ague. 

2dly.  The  congestive  or  cold  stage  is 
the  only  essential  which  is  never  want- 
ing in  ague.  It  may  be  severe  or 
slight,  partial  or  general,— be  with  or 
without  shivering* ;  but  in  ague,  and 
everv  disease  allied  to  it,  such  as 
masked  and  misplaced  agues,  as  they 
are  called,  periodical  headache,  and 
neuralgia,  and  all  the  remittent  fevers 
I  have  yet  met  with,  this  stage  is  never 
wanting,  though  sometimes  obscure. 
The  second  or  hot  stage  may  or  may 
not  occur;  reaction  may,  and  often 
does,  take  place  quietly,  and  without 
fever,  and  unsucceeded  by  a  period  of 

*  I  have  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing ahivering:  aa  a  favoonible  s>inptoaH-an  indi- 
cntion  that  the  power  of  the  heart  la  aoAcient  to 
•vercome  the  congeation.  If  thla  be  inauffident 
to  produce  ahtvering,  the  after-armptoma  are 
aerere :  if  such  aa  to  overpower  tbia  aynptoai. 
thecongeationitaelfiaalwayadangeroaa. 


relaxatioB  or  sweating.  This  cond]p> 
tion  frequently  oeciua.in  what  is  called 
the  fortnight  ague*— a  form  with  which, 
all  who  served  in  the  late  eampaigna 
in  Scinde  are  well  acquainted,  whera 
the  shivering  is  severe  and  hyateriund. 
but  where  the  febrile  and  sweating 
stages  are  often  entirely  wanting ;  imd 
yet  this  is  the  form  most  remarluible  ia 
its  periodicity,  and  in  its  return,  for 
one  or  more  days,  every  fortnight,  jost 
previous  to  the  lunar  changes. 

In  other  forms,  more  especially  the 
quartan,  all  three  stages  eeneraOy 
prove  exceedingly  severe,  and  in  thin 
form  the  period  of  relaxation  may 
perhaps  pass  the  twenty-fourth  hour 
from  the  accession,  but  I  have  not  seen. 
it  do  so,  and  I  should  be  inclined  la 
define  ague  as  a  paroxysm  of  conges- 
tion of  the  internal  veins,  subsiding 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  often 
followed  by  febrile  action  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  capillaries.  It  appean  to 
consist  in  a  gradual  chanee  in  the 
action  of  the  extreme  capillaries,  and 
apparent  constriction  of  them,  by  whick 
the  blood  is  rapidly  driven  inward 
upon  the  great  veins.  When  this  haa 
reached  to  such  a  point  as  to  oppress 
the  action  of  the  heart,  yawning  first,, 
and  then  shivering,  or  a  sense  of  suflb- 
cation  and  pain  in  the  praecordia,  are 
the  indications  of  oppressed  circula- 
tion, and  of  the  commencing  effort  of 
the  heart  to  overcome  the  mass  of 
blood  which  is  slifling  it.  If,  by  the 
application  of  tourniquets  to  the  limbs, 
or  by  bleeding,  part  of  the  blood  which 
is  rushing  from  the  extremities  to  in- 
crease this  congestion  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  great  veins, — the 
heart,  excited  to  increased  action,  is 
enabled  by  this  relief  more  quickly  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  and  restore 
the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
paroxysm  passes  off.  If  not  thus  me- 
chanically aided,  the  heart,  after  a 
severe  struggle  to  maintain  the  circu- 
lation during  the  period  of  constriction, 
is  at  length  relieved,  by  this  nervous 
disturbance  or  spasm  of  the  capillary 
circulation  passing  off  of  itself  an^ 
then  the  heart  and  arteries,  so  long 
excited  by  the  struggle,  maintain  for  a 
time  their  increased  action  after  the 
obstruction  in  the  capillaries  is  re- 
moved, and  produce  apparent  febrile 
action.  Presently  this  excitement  sub- 
sides, the  vessels  become  relaxed,  and 
sweat  succeeds.    The  vessels  continue 
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in  this  state  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  according  to  circumstances,  till 
they  at  length  recover  their  ordinary 
tone  and  action  in  the  intermission. 
This  fever,  however,  is  not  fever  pro- 
^rly  so  called,  hat  reaction ;  and  the 
sweating  not  critical  or  essential,  but 
relaxation.  The  cold  stage  is  alone 
essential,  and  is  the  physiological  cause 
of  the  subsequent  stages. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  obvious  that 
<mr  whole  attention  must  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
aguish  congestion,  in  its  commence- 
ment, its  progress,  its  mechanical  ef- 
fects on  the  orranism,  and  the  natural 
means  by  which  it  subsides  or  is  over- 
come ;  and,  lastly,  in  its  tendency  to 
periodical  return,  if  we  would  obtain 
a  clear  perception  of  the  nature  of 
diolera.  Before,  however,  we  enter 
into  these  considerations,  and  the  ratio 
medendi,  it  may  be  permitted  to  us  to 
diverge  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
question  of  contagion,  and  inquire 
how  far  ague  and  cholera  resemble  or 
differ  from  the  whole  class  of  con- 
tagious fevers,  so  as  to  justify  us  in 
chiming  in  with  the  popular  opinion 
of  its  infectious  nature,  or  in  entertain- 
ing views  to  the  contrary ;  for  where 
popular  feeling  is  strong  on  such  a 
subject,  abundant  evidence  is  easily 
found  to  support  their  opinion  of  ap- 
parent facts. 

Of  the  exciting  cause  of  cholera  we 
know  little  or  nothing,  and  not  a  great 
deal  of  ague.  The  latter  is  known  as 
a  disease  of  marshy  countries,  but  it 
is  also  the  most  prevalent  disease  in 
the  dryest  countries  in  the  world; 
for  example,  the  whole  of  central  Asia, 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  of  Africa,  of 
some  of  the  most  elevated  regions  of 
Italy,  &c .  &c.  A  hundredy  ears  ago  a^ue 
prevailed  throughout  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, but  it  has  now  equally  ceased  in 
the  most  improved  and  well-drained 
parts   of  Britain,  and  the  most  ne- 

Sleeted  of  Ireland;  and  no  one  can  say 
aat  an  improved  mode  of  living 
among  the  peasantry  of  that  country 
is  the  cause  of  its  disappearance; 
yet  no  one  considered  ague  infectious. 
Marsh  miasm,  then,  if  a  cause,  is  evi- 
dently not  the  only  cause  of  ague ; 
and  among  others,  one  of  the  most 
obvious,  in  Eastern  countries  at  least, 
is  subterranean  volcanic  action; 
whether  by  means  of  exhalations,  or 
the  electrical  effects  of  subterranean 


chemical  action,  it  would  be  difUcult 
to  say,  but  I  have  seen  it  and  re* 
mittent  too  often  precede  or  arise 
with  earth(j[uake,  to  have  any  doabt 
on  this  subject.  Whatever  its  cause, 
however,  most  people  are  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  a  terrestrial  origin ; 
but,  however  we  view  it,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  was  once  endemic  ia 
England,  and  is  not  so  now ;  yet  ague 
will  march  across  countries  as  steaculy 
and  extensively  as  cholera. 

The  remittent  fever  of  1842,  in 
Scinde,  ending  in  ague,  proceeded  in  a 
direct  line  through  Beloochestan,  right 
across  Persia,  Georgia,  Circassia,  and 
Southern  Russia,  and  gradually  los- 
ing more  and  more  of  its  intermitting 
character,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  as 
a  modified  remittent,  with  a  tendency 
to  periodical  relapse,  and  is  described 
in  your  journal  under  the  title  of  the 
Scotch  Epidemic.  This  remittent 
tendency  continued  in  1844  and  1845 
.to  influence  the  type  of  fever  in  Scot- 
land, Manchester,  and  Liverpool  in 
these  years. 

In  1843,  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  its 
course,  this  remittent  and  intermittent 
assumed  the  shape  of  cholera.  In 
1846-7i  cholera  there  became  a  scourge, 
while  in  this  country  we  only  slightly 
perceived  the  influence  in  the  in* 
creased  tendency  to  intermitting  nen- 
ralgia,  and  the  secretion  of  oxalates 
in  the  urine,  &:c.  If,  then,  cholera  is 
propagated  by  contagion,  is  it  possi* 
ble  that  its  approach  alone,  and 
before  its  advent,  should  so  markedly 
be  perceptible  in  the  character  of  the 
prevalent  diseases  P  or  could  it  con- 
tinue to  influence  them  after  its  dis- 
appearance, when  confessedly  no  con* 
tagion  prevails?  Yet  it  has  been 
remarked  by  some  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced authors  that,  ever  since  the 
first  approach  of  cholera,  the  fevers 
in  this  country  have  materially 
changed  in  their  type,  and  the  use  of 
the  lancet  in  fever,  formerly  so  bene- 
ficial, has  now  become  obsolete.  These 
considerations  tend  to  show  that 
(a?ue  and  cholera  being  so  nearly 
allied)  there  is  no  reason  why  cholera 
should  not  for  a  cycle  become  as  en- 
demic in  this  country  as  ague  formerly 
was,  and  as  it  has,  in  fact,  become  in 
India  since  its  appearance  there  in 
1767. 

But  let  us  examine  the  action  of 
the  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  that 
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produces  ague  or  cholera,  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  system,  as  compared  with 
those  of  contagious  fevers,  including 
the  exanthemata,  and  other  fevers  pro- 
duced by  animal  poisons,  and  whether 
Ihere  is  any  evidence  of  its  elimina- 
tion from  the  system  by  similar  febrile 
action. 

I  presume  I  shall  not  be  going  too 
far  in  considering  continued  fevers  as 
the  reparative  process  bv  which  nature 
eliminates  the  poison  bv  appropriate 
organs — the  skin,  the  bowels,  &c. ; 
and  it  will  not  invalidate  this  position, 
that  death  occasionally  occurs  through 
the  violence  with  which  this  action 
falls  on  a  particular  organ  |  for  if  the 
organs  fail  to  eliminate  the  poison,  and 
thus  protect  the  nervous  centres,  death 
takes  place  through  the  nervous 
system. 

It  is  not  so  in  ague  and  cholera ;  in 
the  latter  the  brain  is  the  last  to  die. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  poison 
beiti^  eliminated  by  the  action,  or  anv 
special  secretine  organ  being  affected. 
An  ague  fit  will  sometimes  pass  off 
without  fever  or  sweating,  a  cholera 
attack  sometimes  without  even  purging, 
and  leave  no  evidence  of  a  poison  lurk- 
ing in  the  system.  Whatever  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  circulation 
that  produces  the  congestive  stage  in 
these  diseases,  the  fact  of  an  immediate 
cessation,  or  a  complete  intermission 
of  its  efiects,  is  almost  conclusive  that 
it  cannot  be,  as  in  other  fevers,  a  poi- 
son circulating  in  the  blood,  exciting  a 
reparative  action,  but  the  effect  of  a 
cause  acting  on  the  powers  which  cir- 
culate the  blood,  independently  of  a 
change  in  the  blood  itself,  and  most 
dissimilar  to  anything  that  we  perceive 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  contagious 
fevers. 

We  can  scarcelv  doubt  that  the  con- 
{^estion  of  ague  takes  place  through  an 
influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on 
the  minute  capillaries ;  but  till  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  powers 
which  circulate  the  blood*,  with  the 


*  Sir  Charlei  Bell,  in  his  Baaay  on  the  forces 
irhich  circaUte  the  olood.  has  shown  that  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  Inner  coats  of  the  ves- 
aels,  and  some  vital  property,  most  be  in  ope- 
ration during  life  to  prevent  coagulation  of  the 
blood ;  and  to  obviate  that  capillary  attraction, 
which  prevents  even  water  penetratinir  the  capil- 
laries of  the  dead  body,  though  urged  with  the 
utmost  force  that  the  vessels  will  bear  without 
rupture.  Professor  Sir  John  Leslie,  in  his  lec- 
tures on  Natural  Philosophy,  used  to  exhibit  a 
remarkable  experiment  mmh  bears  on  this  aub- 


changes  which  that  fluid  undergoes  in 
passing  through  them,,  and  with  the 
efiects  of  electricity  upon,  them,  we 
cannot  expect  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  exciting  cause  of  these  diseases  | 
but  we  do  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  find  a  single  argument  for 
believing  that  either  ague  or  cholera 
eliminate  from  the  system  any  morbid 
poison  to  render  them  communicable 
from  man  to  man;  although  in  both 
we  find  some  reason  to  l^lieve  that 
thatpowerful  agent,electricity,  of  which 
we  are  as  yet  so  iffnorant,  has  much  to 
do  with  them,  and  perceive  some  evi- 
dence of  a  connection  with  the  tec- 
restrial  currents  as  afifecting  their 
periodicity,  and  with  the  electrical 
phenomena  that  accompany  the  lunar 
changes,  &c.  &c.,  as  aflSecting  their 
relapse. 

The  direct  evidence  in  favour  of 
non-contagion  has  always  appeared  to 
me  infinitely  to  preponderate  over  that 
to  the  contrary ;  and  I  know  none  more 
conclusive  than  the  fact  of  its  pene- 
trating the  triple  cordon  sanitairc 
established  by  the  Prussian  Grovern- 
ment  on  the  Oder  in  1831  at  exactly 
the  same  rate  (four  Gterman  miles  a  day) 
that  it  proceeded  at  both  before  and 
after  its  encountering  what  was  ex- 
pected to  prove  so  formidable  a  barrier 
to  its  progress. 

While  on  this  point,  however,  it 
would  be  wronff  to  pass  over  a  remark- 
able point  which  many  cases  pubhshed 
in  the  periodical  medical  journals  con- 
firm—that where  fever  is  sporadically 
induced  by  accumulated  filth,  especially 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
stable  manure,  the  type  of  fever  that 
results  is  the  most  exaggerated  specie 
men  of  the  type  of  the  fever  that  pre- 
vails at  the  time ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  people  from  the  same  neighbour- 
hood are  so  vapidly  aflfected  by  a  pre- 
vailing non-contagious  malady  as  to 
present  every  appearance  of  having 
received  it  by  contagion. 


Ject.  Filling  a  thin  wooden  cup  with  meRury, 
no  particle  of  it  penetrated  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
till,  by  passinff  a  current  of  electricity  through 
the  cup,  he  overcame  the  capilhury  attraction, 
and  the  mercury  fell  through  it  m  a  ahower. 
I  have  soccessAitly  availed  myself  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  making  mercurial  injections  of  the  rete 
testis,  suspending  from  the  prime  conductor  of 
an  electrical  machine.  It  does  not  seem  too 
much  to  believe  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  may 
exert  some  such  power  on  the  blood-reaseis. 
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SCROFULA: 

k  Pap€f  read  brfbre   ike  Brighton  and 
Suui*  MedieO'Chirurgieal  Society,  OeU 
7tk, 
By  Dr.  Kino,  Cantab.,  President. 

In  the  following  remarks  1  shall  con- 
ine  myself  to  a  view  of  constitutional 
(crofuia;  the  signs  by  which  it  is 
tnown ;  the  caases  in  which  it  oriei- 
lates ;  its  effects  in  families  and  indi- 
riduals  subject  to  it ;  and  the  physiolo- 
ncal  and  prudential  maxims  which 
oUow  from  the  preceding  statement : 
!  shall  not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
reatment  of  the  disease. 

First,  the  sicns  by  which  it  is  known. 

The  scrofulous  constitution  may  be 
tailed  a  defective  and  abnormal  one, 
consisting  in  an  imperfect  state  of  the 
lital  powers,  the  principle  of  vitality 

Shatever  that  is)  causing  an  imperfect 
vclopment  of  the  physical  structure, 
bith  in  form  and  substance.  There  is 
at  imperfect  deposit  of  bony  matter  to 
form  the  skeleton,  and  too  great  a 
'pnportion  of  animal  matter.  The 
ooies  are,  therefore,  too  soft  to  hold 
th(  contents  when  that  is  required,  as 
in  the  head,  and  too  soft  to  support 
weght  and  endure  force,  when  that  is 
ther  office,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
bodjr,  the  spine,  ribs,  pelvis,  and  ex- 
treoities.  All  the  cartilaginous  parts 
are  kicreased  in  quantity  and  size ;  the 
extnmities  of  the  long  bones  are  large 
and  toft,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
seruQ  and  jelly  instead  of  earthy 
matter,  and  the  bones  are  either  longer 
or  shmer  than  the  average. 

Thi  head-bones  being  soft  give  waj 
to  the  pressure  of  the  brain,  which  is 
a£kciedmore  by  the  influence  of  gravity 
than  its  own  vitalitjr,  and  becomes 
mis-iliapen.  When  fluid  collects  within, 
the  shape  is  still  more  affected,  and  in 
those  who  recover,  the  disfigurement 
remains  for  life. 

The  malar  bones  are  often  too  promi- 
nent, and  the  lower  jaw  too  large ;  the 
palate  of  the  mouth  is  often  imperfect ; 
Uie  dentition  is  tardy,  difficult,  and 
irritating,  and  the  teeth  impeifectly 
formed,  discoloured,  friable,  only  half 
enamelled,  and  readily  decay ;  the  two 
upper  incisors  often  unnaturally  large 
and  prominent;  the  upper  lip  partakes 


of  the  imperfection  of  the  palate,  and 
is  often  fissured.  Frequently  the  ears 
are  deficient,  the  cochlea  being  wanting, 
and  sometimes  the  internal  meatus. 
The  thorax  is  deficient  in  size  and  de- 
formed in  shape  ;  the  ribs  bent  in,  and 
the  sternum  protruding,  and  its  divi- 
sions imperfectly  united.  The  abdo- 
men is  too  large  and  protuberant,  from 
the  flabbiness  of  internal  parts  and 
mesenteric  enlargement.  The  bones 
of  the  spine,  partaking  of  the  deficiency 
of  earthy  matter,  are  too  soft  to  support 
the  head  and  chest,  and  therefore  yield 
as  well  as  their  ligaments.  The  sacrum 
is  often  pushed  towards  the  pubes, 
producing  a  narrow  pelvis ;  the  ilia  are 
often  twisted,  from  the  same  causes; 
the  arms  either  too  long  or  too  short 
for  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  the  hands 
mis-shapen  ;  the  wrists,  like  the  other 
large  joints,  too  swollen. 

The  lower  extremities,  like  the  upper, 
are  too  long  or  too  short,  badly  sup- 
porting the  trunk;  the  knees  large, 
and  the  bones  badly  fitted  to  each 
other,  forming^  the  knock-knee,  or  the 
reverse ;  the  tibia,  and  sometimes  the 
femur,  bending  beneath  its  weight,  and 
the  feet  splay-footed,  or  club-footed,  in 
various  degrees. 

The  soft  parts  partake  of  the  same 
want  of  vitality.  The  brain  is  too 
larfi[e  or  too  small,  too  soft  and  pulpy, 
and  heavy  in  its  functions,  and  liaole 
to  effusion  from  vascular  debility; 
though  sometimes  its  intellectual  func- 
tions are  more  active  than  common, 
but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule; 
the  nerves  do  not  seem  so  defective  in 
carrying  sensations  or  motions  as  the 
brain  is  in  its  functions.  The  vascular 
system  is  generally  relaxed  and  weak, 
and  what  used  to  be  called  leucophleg- 
matic ;  the  muscular  fibre  is  weak  and 
relaxed,  and  wanting  in  tone  and  vi- 
gour. The  hair  is  generally  of  a  light 
colour,  and  thin  in  texture  and  scanty, 
and  liable  to  fall  off,  independent  of 
any  disease,  from  a  low  vitality.  The 
eye  has  a  peculiar  expression,  gene- 
rally heavy,  languid,  inexpressive; 
while  sometimes  it  has  an  animated 
expression  of  a  peculiar  kind,  known 
to  medical  men,  and  may  be  called  the 
scrofulous  eye;  at  others  it  foretels 
consumption  by  itself;  as  a  contrast 
to  other  signs  of  imperfection,  the  eye- 
lashes are  often  long  and  beautiful. 

The  stature  varies  from  the  dwarf  to 
the  apparent  giant,  when  a  boy  may 
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be  six  feet  high  at  15  yean  of  age ;  bat 
such  excess  c?  height  is  never  aocom- 
panied  by  corresponding  muscular 
strength,  and  weU-dereloped  limbs  and 
Cratures :  they  are  always  puerile,  and 
almost  effeminate.  The  appearance  of 
the  child  is  often  that  of  the  little  old 
man ;  while  the  appearance  of  the  man 
advanced  in  life  is  often  that  of  youth 
and  boyhood,  without  its  vigour. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  appearance 
is  that  of  plumpness  and  freshness  in 
childhood,  what  the  French  call  em- 
houpoint,  and  the  parents  are  delighted 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  beautiful 
child ;  but  the  hypertrophy  of  the 
cellular  membranes  is  delusive  and 
morbid,  and  ^erally  even  then  ac- 
companied with  or^;anic  infirmities, 
which  the  medical  mind  detects  as  the 
forerunners  of  future  constitutional 
disease:  the  plumpness  may  truly  be 
said  to  be  dieceitml,  and  the  beauty 
vain. 

These  are  among  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  whatou^ht  to  be  called 
the  scrofulous  constitution,  that  which 
is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  aberrations  from 
the  standard  of  physical  perfection, 
and  to  which  as  the  primitive  cause 
many  diseases  ought  to  be  referred 
which  at  present  are  considered  to  be 
specific  and  independent  What  the 
vital  cause  of  that  constitution  is  we 
cannot  at  present  declare,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  we  ascertain  as  a  fact,  that 
certain  physical  peculiarities  and  cer- 
tain diseases  follow  from  that  constitu- 
tion, just  as  mathematicians  determine 
the  laws  of  the  heavens  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  gravity,  though  they  cannot 
discover  what  is  the  cause  of  that 
principle. 

Having  enumerated  some  of  the  ex- 
ternal signs  by  which  we  may  know 
the  presence  of  the  scrofulous  consti- 
tution, and  which  may  be  called  the 
e&cts  of  that  constitutional  principle, 
we  will  mention  other  e&cts  upon  the 
internal  structure  which  take  the  names 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  various 
structures  and  organs  are  liable. 

The  deposit  of  tuberculous  knatter  is 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  leading 
effects  of  scrofula,  and  has  been  that  to 
which  some  writers  have  confined 
their  notion  of  scrofula.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  limited,  and  partial,  and 
imperfect  view  of  the  subject:  it  is 
only  one  effect  out  of  many  to  which 
the  one  cause  gives  rise.    Therefare 


certain  diseases  in  every  organ  ani 
texture,  and  in  the  functions  of  every 
organ  and  structure,  which  are  owing 
to  this  predisposing  cause ;  and  thoe 
diseases  should  be  considered  as  exhi. 
bitions  and  developments  of  this  ons 
cause,  just  as  much  as  the  motions  aid 
irregularities  of  the  planetary  bodis 
are  exhibitions  of  tbtt  one  cause  if 
gravity. 

Again,  when  diseases  arising  fron 
specific  circumstances  attack  the  bodj, 
their  history  and  consequences  (whici 
are  a  part  of  the  history)  will  be  vef 
different,  according  as  the  constitutiai 
is  scrofulous  or  unsciofulous. 

Scrofula  originates  diseases  in  al 
the  organs,  whatever  be  the  sut- 
rounding  circumstances,  and  it  mod- 
fies  all  diseases  attacking  the  orgaa 
from  foreign  causes;  so  that  the  acd- 
dental  disease  which  is  fatal  in  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  as  small-po^ 
hooping-cough,  measles,  and  scarkt 
fever,  may  be  mild  and  harmless,  aid 
easily  cured  in  an  unscrofulous  one. 

The  diseases  of  the  head  to  whidi 
the  scrofulous  constitution  gives  ne 
are,  hydrocephalus,  tumors,  tuberck^ 
abscess,  epilepsy,  insanity,  hysteria, 
amaurosis,  cataract,  fungus,  deafness^ 
otorrhcea,  conjunctivitis,  lippitudo^ 
&c. ;  lupus,  ozcena,  coryza  ;  diseisea 
of  the  neck,  tubercular  glands ;  disases 
of  the  thorax,  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs ;  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  diiease 
of  the  qssophagus,  stomach,  hovels, 
worms,  pancreas,  liver,  kidneys,  blad- 
der, uterus,  mesentery ;  various  diseases  . 
of  the  scalp  and  skin  generally ;  hstly, 
of  the  joints. 

Scrofula  is  like  an  ill-temperel  man 
— always  grumbling  and  growling 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life,  and  breaking  out  into  insane 
fury  and  passion  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Scrofula  is  like  l  dam 
of  ice  thrown  across  the  mouth  of  a 
Swiss  valley;  the  waters  accunulate 
behind  it;  they  find  a  partial  vent 
through  crevices  insufficient  to.  drain 
them  off;  they  gradually  augment  into 
a  lake,  the  barrier  gives  wav  before 
the  irresistible  mass,  and  a  deluge  of 
ruin  and  destruction  follows. 

The  human  being  who  comes  into 
the  world  with  a  scrofulous  constitution 
is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  petty  illnesses 
from  his  birth  upwards,  tiU  water  in 
the  head,  or  mesenteric  disease,  or 
phthisis,  or  disease  of  the  heart,  or 
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insanity,  pot  an  end  to  an  unfair 
Itniggle  whi(di  ought  never  to  hare 
liegun  :  all  men  are  doomed  to  die,  but 
tie  scrofulous  child  is  bom  and  lives 
b  the  arms  of  death. 
'  In  the  scrofulous  constitution  we 
an  predict  the  eeneral  diseases  to 
Vhich  the  individual  will  be  liable, 
md  sometimes  that  which  will  prove 
^tal;  from  the  constitution  of  the 
]arents  we  can  predict  the  diseases 
<f  the  children;  and  from  those  of 
tie  present  generation  what  was  the 
onstitution  of  the  ancestors;  and 
Then  a  marriage  takes  place,  we  can 
predict,  as  I  shall  shew  hereafter, 
he  diseases  of  the  children. 

Many  forms  of  indigestion,  dys- 
jepsia,  mal-assimilation,  anorexia, 
general  debility  and  want  of  tone  and 
]ower,  without  apy  organic  disease, 
oat  when  the  disease  is  merely  fuoc- 
tk)nal,  are  dependent  upon  a  scrofulous 
diathesis. 

It  is  supposed  that  scrofula  affects 
ote-iifth  of  mankind :  that  one  half  of 
those  who  are  born  scrofulous  perish 
in  infancy ;  that  a  quarter  of  scrofulous 
foetuses  die  in  utero;  and  that  not 
more  than  one  scrofulous  person  in 
fivt  lives  to  be  married.     * 

k  is  evidently  the  intention  of  na- 
ture to  set  rid  of  that  part  of  her 
woik  of  wnich  she  disapproves.  Scro- 
fula is  a  degenerating  principle  which 
adnuts  of  no  remedy;  its  enects  may 
be  patched  up,  but  they  cannot  be 
cured;  they  go  from  bad  to  worse. 
Scrofulous  parents  necessarily  produce 
scrofulous  children,  who  are  a  misery 
to  thenselves  and  to  every  one  around 
them,  and  the  best  thing  which  can 
be  done  is  to  prevent  their  perpetuating 
tiieir  race :  if  they  have  not  sense,  or 
■prudence,  or  principle,  to  do  this  them- 
selves, by  abstaining  from  marriage, 
nature  will  do  it  for  them  in  various 
ways,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  phthisis. 
Louis  calls  phthisis  the  most  relentless 
enemy  of  the  human  race. 

In  this  he  is  quite  mistaken.  It  is 
the  great  physiological  friend  of  the 
Eace,  which  exterminates  those  who 
would  otherwise  ruin  the  race  by 
making  every  man  a  cripple.  We 
should  all  go  upon  crutches;  and 
there  would  not  be  a  sound  man  to 
stand  in  the  breach,  nor  a  sound 
head  to  conduct  business.  But  nature 
does  not  allow  the  direct  transmission 
of  scrofula  to  proceed  as  a  general  rule 
beyond  three  or  four  generations.    It 


is  then  cut  short  by  phthisis,  or  other 
organic  forms  of  scrofula  .or  by  abor- 
tion or  by  non-conception. 

I    shall   DOW   state    the    difierent 
sources  of  the  scrofulous  eonstitntion 
in  the  form  of  propositions,  and  illus- 
trate them  by  cases  stated  as  concisely 
as  possible. 

Prop.  I.  —  The  grand  source  of 
scrofula  is  the  direct  hereditary  prin- 
ciple. 

).  A  girl,  aged  19,  was  tubercular. 
Suffered  from  ophthalmia  from  the 
age  of  5;  had  coryza,  aiKl  nasal  in- 
crustations. The  mother  died  of  phthi- 
sis at  the  age  of  30.  Five  brothers 
and  sisters  died  in  infeneV.  One  died 
at  19  of  phthisis;  one  had  caries  of 
the  lower  jaw,  constant  catarrh,  and 
was  feeble  in  mind  and  body. 

2.  A  ladv  miscarried  once,  and  then 
had  six  children.  Five  died  early ; 
and  the  only  survivor  suffered  amputa- 
tion of  the  leg  for  white  swelling  of  the 
knee. 

3.  Out  of  seventeen  seroftilous  chil- 
dren in  one  family,  fourteen  died  under 
five  years. 

4.  A  lady  who  died  of  phthisis  had 
twelve  children.  Eleven  died  early  r 
the  survivor  had  white  swelling  of  tne 
right  foot. 

5.  A  father  had  tight  ehildren,  and 
then  died  of  scrofula:  seven  of  the 
children  died  of  it  early. 

Prop.  II. — Scrofula  is  also  heredi- 
tary in  the  collateral  branches  when  it 
is  latent  in  the  direct  ones. 

1.  A  young  man  had  white  swelling 
of  the  right  elbow :  parents  appeared 
healthy,  but  his  cousin  had  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A  girl)  aged  8  had  a'  scrofu- 
lous sore  of  the  left  cheek.  Her  cousin 
died  of  caries  and  tubercles. 

3.  A  lady  aged  30  had  scrofulous 
disease  of  the  knee,  with  ulcerative 
tubercles  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
She  died  at  33.  She  had  had  three 
children,  who  died  in  the  first  month. 
One  first  cousin  had  lupus,  and  another 
had  caries. 

4.  A  girl  aged  8  had  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of  the  hip.  Her  mother's  sister 
had  four  children,  who  died  early  ai 
scrofula. 

Prop.  III. — When  second  marriaees 
take  place,  if  both  parents  are  healthy, 
the  children  will  oe  unhealthy :  if 
either  parent  be  scrofulous,  the  chil- 
dren mil  be  scrofulous. 

1.    A  healthy  woman  had  healthy 
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children  by  her  first  husband,  who  was 
healthy.  She  married  a  second  hus- 
band, who  was  scrofulous,  and  she  had 
by  him  scrofulous  children. 

2.  A  healthy  man  had  six  children 
by  one  wife  all  scrofulous,  and  six  by  a 
second  all  healthy. 

3.  A  healthy  man  married  two  sis- 
ters, who  both  died  of  phthisis.  He 
had  children  by  each.  All  were  scro- 
fulous, and  died  early. 

4.  A  healthy  map  had  four  children 
by  a  first  marriage,  all  healthy ;  three 
by  a  second,  all  scrofulous.  The 
second  wife  had  two  children  by  a 
former  husband,  both  scrofulous. 

5.  A  healthy  man  had  three  wives, 
and  children  b^  all.  Two  were 
healthy,  and  their  children  healthy; 
one  was  scrofulous,  and  her  children 
scrofulous. 

Prop.  IV.— Persons  who  have  been 
scrofulous  in  youth  mav  appear  to 
have  been  cured,  and  to  have  got  into 
good  health,  but  the  constitutional 
taint  remains,  and  the  children  will  be 
scrofulous. 

A  woman  had  ulcerated  cervical 
glands  in  youth.  These  were  cured : 
she  appeared  to  be  well,  married,  and 
had  four  children.  One  died  a^ed 
eight  months;  the  other  three  had 
ulcerated  cervical  *  p;lands  ;  two  of 
them  had  ophthalmia,  and  one  had 
chronic  bronchitis. 

2.  A  lady  had  ophthalmia,  and 
specks  on  the  cornea,  in  youth.  She 
was  cured,  but  had  red  and  swollen 
eyelids.  She  married,  and  when  32 
years  old  had  had  five  children  :  four 
died  in  infancy.  The  remaining 
daughter,  aged  3,  had  ophthalmia, 
with  specks  on  the  cornea. 

3.  A  man  had  had  wheu/younffa 
scrofulous  ulcer  on  the  sternum.  He 
got  well,  and  married.  His  son  had  a 
similar  ulcer  in  the  same  place. 

4.  A  lady  aged  63  had  white  swell- 
ing of  the  knee  when  young,  and  was 
cured  or  got  well.  She  married  at  20. 
She  had  five  miscarriages  in  succes- 
sion, with  obstinate  sanguineous  dis- 
charges. Two  years  auer  the  last 
miscarriage  she  had  a  daughter,  and 
the  next  year  another.  Both  married 
at  the  usual  time.  The  elder  had  two 
children:  one  died  aged  8  months. 
The  other  had  white  swelling  of  the 
knee.  The  children  of  the  second 
daughter  all  died  young. 

Prop.  Y.— Phthisis  u  a  form  of  the 


scrofulous  constitution,  and  its  most 
fatal  form.  It  is  its  great  sledge- 
hammer.  Sydenham  had  advanced  so 
far  in  pathology  as  to  call  phthisis 
"  scrofula  of  the  lungs."  Portal  was 
of  opinion  that  congenital  phthisis, 
"phtnisie  d'origine,"  was  scrofulous. 
Bayle  and  Laennec  say  the  same,  bat 
less  decidedly,  which  to  our  eyes  ap- 
pears strange.  An  eminent  writer  of 
the  present  day  may  be  quoted  as  a 
proof  that  medical  men  have  not  a1 
present  very  clear  ideas  upon  this 
subject  He  says,  scrofula  is  a  form  of 
cachexia — s.  e.  cachexia  is  the  cause 
of  which  scrofula  is  the  efifect.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  scrofula, 
or  the  scrofulous  constitution,  is  the 
cause  of  which  cachexia  is  the  effect 
Cachexia  is  a  form  of  scrofula.  Ca- 
chexia has  many  causes,  of  which  i. 
very  important  one  is  scrofula.  He 
says,  "  Scrofula  and  gout  are  heredi- 
tary :  show  themselves  at  certain  agei 
(which  is  more  true  of  gout  than  cf 
scrofula),  have  each  a  peculiar  morbid 
matter  (speaking  as  if  that  matter  were 
the  cause,  not  the  effect),  and  are 
easily  transferred  from  part  to  part.** 
Gout  is  so,  but  not  scrofula;  fur 
white  swelling,  when  it  attacks  cue 
knee,  does  not  suddenly  quit  it,  and  go 
to  the  other.  So  of  the  cerviol 
glands,  mesenteric  glands,  and  phthisis. 
I  have  seen  so  many  instances  of 
scrofula  and  gout  in  the  same  fumily 
that  I  have  long  concluded  gout  to  be 
a  form  of  scrofula. 

He  says,  "Blindness  is  a  common 
effect  of  scrofula ;  so  are  diseases  of 
the  joints,  and  phthisis :"  which  is  not 
speaking  as  if  he  considered  these 
diseases  to  be  various  developments  of 
one  constitution,  the  scrofulous  one, 
but  only  connected  with  it  accidentally. 

Again,  he  says :— "  Cancer  is  a  more 
rare  disease  than  gout  or  scrofula:'' 
which  is  speaking  as  if  cancer  and 
scrofula  baa  no  more  connexion  than 
cancer  and  small-pox.  I  have  long 
considered  cancer  to  be  a  modification 
of  the  scrofulous  principle. 

Again,  he  says:  —  "Cancer  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  lymphatic  temperament** 
He  does  not  define  this  expression.  It 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
indefinite,  and  it  ought  now,  I  think» 
for  that  reason  to  be  banished  from 
medicine.  If  it  means  anything,  it 
means  a  modification  of  the  scrofulous 
principle,  whatever  that  is. 
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Again,  he  asks :  —  *'  Does  cancer 
depend  on  the  solids  or  fluids  ?"  Now, 
if  we  transfer  cancer  to  the  category  of 
icrofula,  as  the  old  logicians  would 
lave  said,  the  question  will  be,  does 
icrofula  depend  on  the  solids  or  fluids  ? 
And  I  believe  all  medical  men  would 
It  once  say,  scrofula  is  a  principle 
beyond  the  solids  and  fluids,  and 
governs  them,  and  gives  them  their 
peculiar  manifestations.  Thus  we  find 
{]  common  tie  among  a  number  of 
diseases  hitherto  supposed  to  be  insu- 
lated from  each  other ;  and  the  various 
questions  of  causes  are  reduced  to  one, 
tiz.  what  is  the  scrofulous  principle, 
and  why  does  it  develope  itself  some- 
times in  this  form,  sometimes  in  that  ? 
[To  be  oontianed.] 


SPINA  BIFIDA. 

FISSURK  OF  THB  OCCIPITAL  BONB.  DBFI- 
ClBNCr  OF  T9S  F08TBRI0R  PORTIONS  OF 
THB  RIMOS  OF  THB  ATLAS  AND  THB  DBN- 
TATU8.  ANALYSIS  OF  THB  FLUID  CON- 
TAINED IN  THB  SAC.  POST-MORTBM 
BXAMINATION. 

By  Charlbs  Poolby, 
Sar^eon,  Cirencester. 

On  the  lOch  of  August,  Mrs.  W.,  set. 
39,  a  strong  healthy  woman,  was  de- 
livered by  a  midwife  of  her  fifth  child, 
on  whose  occiput  was  attached  a  large 
pendulous  tumor,  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  small  gourd.  The  labour 
is  described  as  more  lingering  than 
usual,  and  was  followed  by  considerable 
flooding.  Her  unusually  large  size 
during  pregnancy,  together  with  the 
strong  tumbling'  movements  of  the 
child,  and  the  existence,  as  she  thought, 
of  two  distinct  heads,  led  the  mother 
to  suspect  she  was  big  with  twins. 
She  hhd  had  four  children,  all  of  which 
are  living  and  healthy,  but  she  has 
remarked  that  their  heads  were  parti- 
cularly large  at  birth.  The  tumor  was 
semitransparent,  highly  vascular,  fluc- 
tuating, and  being  contiguous  with  the 
scalp  was  partly  covered  with  hair ;  a 
distinct  fisbure  could  befelt  throughitin 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  occipital  bone, 
through  which  the  fluid  had  evident 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the 
cranium,  as  gentle  pressure  on  it  raised 
the  anterior  fontanelle.  It  appeared 
to  produce  no  inconvenience  in  the 
movements  of  the  head,  nor  to  per- 


ceptibly influence  the  senses  of  taste„ 
sight,  and  hearing ;  the  child  took  its 
food  as  usual,  and  the  bowels  were 
regular  and  the  secretions  healthy  ; 
firm  pressure,  however,  caused  rigid* 
contractions  of  the  hands  and  arms, 
and  produced  strabismus.  As  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac,  my  partner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Warner,  proposed  to  puncture 
it  with  a  grooved  needle,  and  on  the 
I4th  of  August,  about  twenty  ounces 
of  a  limpid  whey-like  fluid  were  drawn 
off:  no  ill  consequences  followed  the 
removal  of  the  pressure,  and  the  wound 
healed  kindly. 

Mr.  Henry  Noad,  to  whom  the  fluid 
was  submitted  for  analysis,  found  it  to 
be  neutral  to  test-paper,  or  if  there 
was  any  reaction  it  was  feebly  alkaline  r 
sp.  gr.  1*036.  It  contained  nothing 
but  albumen,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
soda,  combined  with  some  organic 
acid,  but  not  a  trace  of  phosphoric 
acid.  Evaporated  to  dryness  and  ig- 
nited, it  left  a  saline  residue  which 
was  thoroughly  alkaline,  but  in  which 
nothing  could  be  detected  but  chloride 
of  sodium  and  free  soda.  The  quantity 
of  albumen  was  not  very  great;  the 
fluid  did  not  become  turbid  by  boiling, 
but  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  a 
flocculent  precipitate  subsided.  He 
thinks  it  probable  the  soda,  which  was 
stated  above  to  be  combined  with  some 
organic  acid,  existed  in  combination 
with  carbonic  acid  only. 

The  sac  having  gradually  re-filled^ 
on  the  14th  September  it  was  agaia 
punctured,  and  about  twenty-six  ounces 
of  the  same  sort  of  fluid  were  let  oat. 
No  inconvenience  arose  afterwards, 
but  the  child  rapidly  emaciated,  and 
lithic  acid  sand  was  passed  in  the 
urine,  and  increased  in  quantity  as  the 
child  became  feebler. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  exactly 
eight  weeks  from  its  birth,  after  lying 
in  a  half- convulsed  state  for  some 
hours,  it  died. 

On  cutting  into  the  tumor  after 
death,  its  parietes  were  found  to  be 
considerably  thickened ;  its  inner  sur- 
face was  sacculated,  and  lined  with  a 
soft,  smooth,  vascular  membrane,  re- 
sembling mucous  membrane :  it  con- 
tained about  eight  ounces  of  a  green- 
ish coloured  serum.  On  tracing  its 
connection  with  the  interior  of  the 
cranium,  a  fissure  nearly  two  inches  in 
length,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
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wide,  wa8  seen,  dividing  the  occiput 
from  the  occipital  protuberance  to  the 
foramen  ma^um,  closed  by  a  dense 
fibrous  membrane,  except  at  the  in- 
ferior portion*  where  a  canal,  about  the 
size  of  a   large  quill,  indicated  the 
channel  of  communication.    The  brain 
was  soft  and  pulpy,  and  its  cavities 
bore  marked  evidence  of  having  been 
distended.    There  was  no  perceptible 
difference  in  the  colour  of  the  white 
and  grey  matter.    The   medulla  ob- 
lon^ta  and  sninal  cord  were  firm,  and 
no  irregular  oistribution  of  the  s|^inal 
nerves  could  be  detected.    Anteriorly 
the  atlas  and  the  dentatus  were  firmly 
united  in  one  homogeneous  cartilage, 
without  the  least  attempt  at  any  ossific 
deposition  to  be  seen.    Posteriorlv  the 
ring  of  the  former  was  entirely  absent 
as  nur  as  the  articulating  processes ; 
about   two-thirds  of  the  ring  of  the 
dentatus  was  wanting.     The  spinous 
process  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra 
bifurcated,  that  portion  on  the  left  side 
being  considerablv  thicker  and  longer 
ttian  the  ri^ht,  the  interval  between 
Uie  two  being  filled  up  by  a  thick 
ligamentous  membrane.     The  fourth 
spinous  process  was  also  incomplete, 
the  right  portion  riding  over  the  left. 
In  the  fifth,  union  was  perfected.    In 
all  other  respects  the  child  was  well 
made. 


^CCIOBirTAL  CVRB  OV  BPIIAFBT  BT  OIL  OV 
TURPBlfTlNB. 

OcoASioNALLT  torpeutine  has  done  good 
in  epilepsy  by  virtue  of  its  anthelmeutic 
properties.     I  know  that  a  phyncian  of  my 
acquaintance  onred  a  case  of  epilepsy  in  thSi 
way  somewhat  to  Us  own  snrprise.    With- 
out having  in  his  mind  any  notion  of  worms, 
he  thought  It  might  be  ss  well  to  purge  his 
patient,  who  bad  laboured  for  some  time 
vnder  epilepsy,  with  the  oleum  terebinthinK. 
The  patient,  who  was  tibe  brother  of  a  per- 
•on  holding  at  present  high  office  in  this 
country,  was  residing  some  miles  out  of 
town.    In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  doctor 
was  summoned  to  him  in  a  great  hurry; 
the  messeoger  ssid  he  was  supposed  to  be 
dying.    He  was  only  intoxicated,  however, 
by  the  free  dose  of  turpentine  he  had  taken, 
llie  next  morning  he  pasted  into  the  doset- 
stool  a  large  tape^worm  :  he  has  never  had 
epilepsy  since.    The  late  Lord  Hardwieke, 
fither  of  the  present  Earl,  had  epilepsy,  and 
he,  too,  got  lid  of  his  epUepsy  and  a  worm 
at  the  same  time.— 'iSo/iy  on  the  Brain, 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

't 
FRIDAY,  NOV.  5,  1847. 

The  Quarterly  Return  of  the  Registrar. 
General,  which  has  just  been  published, 
contains  some  interesting  informatioa 
respecting  the  present  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the 
principal  towns  and  cities  of  England. 
The  population  included  in  this  retinm 
is  very  nearly  seven  miUion$ ;  hence  H 
may  be  taken  as  r^resenting  on  a  fair 
average,  the  influence  of  disease,  and 
the  progress  of  mortality  throughout 
England  and  Walea.   The  deaths  regis- 
tered in  this  quarter  (ending  Sept.  30) 
were  1948  leu  than  Ihoae  registered  ia 
the  eoireeponding  quarter    of   1846, 
but  more  by  7007  than  the  corrected 
average  of  the  last  nine  years.    It  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  know  that,  on 
the  whole,  Uiere  is  a  tliglit  improve- 
ment in  the  general  health   of  the 
country.     The  metropolitan  districts 
must  be  excepted  from  this  iiftvourable 
estimate  ;  for  it  appears  that  in  London 
there  has  been,  during  the  last  quarter, 
no  sign  of  improvement    The  deaths 
in  the  metropolitan  districts  for  the 
three   last   September  quarters  were 
respectively— 

In  September  1845       •        .    10,987 
"  1846       .        .    12,601 

.      "  1847       .        .    13,187. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
remarks  which  accompany  the  re- 
turn:— 

"In  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the 
quarter  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  the  waters  of  the 
Thames,  was  above  60°;  the  mortality 
in  London  from  diarrhoea,  dysenteiy, 
and  cholera,  roee  from  17  on  the  first 
to  188  on  the  seventh  week  of  the 
quarter,  and  gradually  fell  to  107  on 
toe  last  week.  Typhus  raced  with 
unusual  virulence.  The  weeklv  deaths 
were  never  below  50,  and  in  the  third 
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week  of  September,  111  persons  died  of 
thiB  disease.  The  weekly  average  was 
30 'for  the  same  quarter  of  five  pre- 
ceding years.  The  epidemic  of  fever 
hat  been  more  fatal  in  Lancashire  than 
in  London.  In  Manchester,  Salford, 
and  Chorlton,  4154  deaths  were  regis- 
tered  from  all  causes.  Diarrhosa  and 
fever  were  the  prevalent  diseases. 
Typhus  carries  off  men  and  women  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Diarrhosa  destroys 
more  children,  and  becomes  dangerous 
to  adults  in  the  form  of  cholera*. 

*'  Liverpool,  created  in  haste  by  com- 
merce^by  men  too  intent  on  imme- 
diate gain;  reared  without  any  very 
tender  regard  for  flesh  or  blood ;  and 
floarishing,  while  her  working  popu- 
lation was  rotting  in  cellars — has  been 
severely  taught  the  lesson,  that  a  nart 
of  the  population — whether  in  cellars 
or  on  distant  shores— cannot  suffer 
without  involving  the  whole  com- 
munity in  calamity.  In  itself  one  of 
the  unhealthiest  towns  of  the  kiagdofloi, 
Liverpool  has.  for  a  year  been  the 
hospital  and  cemetery  of  Ireland.  The 
deaths  registered  in  the  four  quarters 
of  1846  were  1934,  2096,  2946,  and 
2735 ;  in  the  three  quarters  of  1847 
ending  in  September  last,  3068,  4809, 
and  5669 !  The  population  of  Liver- 
pool was  223,054  at  the  last  census. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  more  cor- 

" <«  The  Regi«tnr  of  Deansfrate,  MancheHer, 
■ays:—'  More  children  have  died  in  the  district 
darinir  the  last  quarter  under  the  ace  ot  Ihre 
▼ears,  than  in  most  other  quarters :  tnere  have  - 
been  deaths  at  all  ages.  This  is  an  astounding 
fsct,  yet  perfectly  consistent  with  prior  observa- 
tion; if  the  general  mortality  be  large,  the 
infant  mortality  will  ever  be  fbund  to  bear  ito 
dne  proportion,  and  the  causes,  in  such  a  district 
as  this,  are  perfectlv  obvious.  In  the  calamitous 
■eason  just  passea.  manufactures  have  been 
almost  at  a  stand-still ;  food  has  been  unattain- 
able by  the  poor,  for  employment  thev  had  none : 
Amine  made  her  dwellmg  in  their  nomes,  and 
her  attendant  horror,  typnus,  relentlessly  swept 
bis  victims  to  the  grave.  During  the  sickness, 
which  either  terminated  in  death,  or  rendered 
the  removal  of  the  poor  to  the  fever-hotpitals 
necessary,  their  offspring  have  been  neglected 
and  uncared  for;  some  nave  sunk  under  tbe 
malady  of  their  parent*— others,  deprived  of  the 
noarisnment  nature  had  supplied,  have  pined 
and  wasted  away,  tbe  victims  of  inanition,  their 
fflands  diseased,  and  incapable  of  assimilating 
toe  incongruous  food  supplied  to  them.  The 
disease  of  autumn  has  also  done  its  work  fear- 
Ailly  amongst  them,  no  less  than  lOS  deaths, 
almost  entirely  of  children,  being  recorded  flrom 
diarrhoea,  under  the  drain  of  which  the  exhausted 
fhimes  of  tbe  little  sufferers  rapidly  sunk.  In 
the  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  densely-crowded 
rooms  where  the  poor  hive  together,  contsnous 
disorders  make  rapid  prrogress,  extending  from 
one  to  another,  and  acquiring  increased  virulence 
from  the  filth  and  noisomeness  with  which  they 
are  nourished.' 


rectly  than  is  done  by  the  short  notes 
of  the  Registrars,  the  piteous  spectacle 
which  this  great  town  piesentea — with 
the  floating  lazarettos  on  the  Mersey, 
the  workhouses  crowded  with  destitute 
paupers,  the  three  large  '  shedp  which 
will  hold  300  persons,  nearly  full  of 
patients  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
lever  getting  more  prevalent  amone 
the  upper  classes.'  it  will  require  au 
the  energy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  utmost  resources  of 
science,  to  place  the  health  of  the  town 
in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

"The  mortality  remains  high  in 
Birminfffaam,  Dudley,  Wolverhampton, 
Shrewsbury,  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
Lancashire,  in  Leeds,  Hull,  York,  and 
Sunderland.  The  returns  from  the 
other  towns  of  the  kingdom  present 
nothine  unusual,  the  mortality  being 
much  uie  same  as  in  previous  years. 
This  refers  to  the  relative  mortality. 
The  absolute  mortality  is  always  higher 
by  from  10  to  50  per  cent  in  towns 
than  in  open  country  districts.  This 
is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
deaths  registered  in  London  during  tiie 
last  13  weeks,  and  of  the  deaths  which 
would  have  happened  if  the  rate  of 
mortality  had  been  the  same  as  in 
Dorsetshire— one  of  the  agricultnnd 
counties — in  which  the  wages  are  low, 
and  in  which  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer is  for  from  what  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be.  3506  children  under 
15  years  of  ag^  were  destroyed  in  Lon- 
don, in  addition  to  3078  carried  off  by 
causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  those  fatal  in  the  country* 
The  mortality  is  equal  at  the  age  15«— 
35,  when  London  receives  healthy  re* 
cruits  from  the  various  counties.  After 
the  affe  of  35  the  mortality  is  45  per 
cent,  higher  in  London  than  in  Dor- 
setshire. If  the  chance  that  a  man  above 
35  will  die  in  the  country  during  the 
summer  quarter  be  represented  by  2, 
the  chance  that  he  will  die  in  London 
is  nearly  3.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
part  of  the  London  population  is  poi- 
soned by  alcohol,  and  that  in  tneir 
houses  and  persons  they  are  dirtier  than 
the  country  people;  still  the  great 
excess  of  mortality,  and,  in  part,  (per- 
haps, the  intemperance  and  impurity, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  crowding,  the 
want  of  water,  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  unremoved,  and  the 
inefficiency  of  the  sewers,  which  neither 
carry  off  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous 
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vattera,  poured  into  or  generated 
wif  hin  them  every  day.  If  the  chance 
of  dying  is  increased  from  2  in  the 
country  to  3  in  London,  the  liability  to 
suffer  from  epidemics  is  raised  still 
more. 

<<A11  the  diseases  of  the  zymotic 
class — such  as  small -pox,  measles, 
scarlatina,  typhus,  influenza,  and  cho- 
lera^have  the  remarkable  property  of 
becoming  epidemic.  After  certain  in- 
tervals of  time,  in  which  they  are  fatal 
to  a  smaller  or  greater  number  of  per- 
sons in  different  places  and  seasons, 
great  multitudes  are  suddenly  attacked 
and  destroyed  in  a  given  locality ;  the 
disease  in  this  intense  form  involves 
the  neighbouring  population,  spreads 
around  the  whole  region,  and  some- 
times travels  over  the  tracks  of  human 
intercourse  through  the  world.  Little 
is  known  of  the  immediate  chemical  or 
vital  causes  of  epidemics ;  but  in  given 
circumstances,  where  many  are  im- 
mersed in  an  atmosphere  of  decaying 
organic  matter,  some  zymotic  disease 
is  invariably  produced ;  where  there  is 
starvation,  it  is  most  frequently  typhus ; 
cold,  influenza;  heat,  it  is  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  plague.  At  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  of  the  Nile,  of  the 
Niger ;  in  London,  particularly  up  to 
the  17th  century;  in  camps,  in  oar- 
racks,  in  ships,  in  prisons  formerly ;  in 
Ireland,  in  Liverpool,  in  all  our  towns 
now,  the  circumstances  in  whicn  zy- 
motic diseases  become  epidemic  may  be 
witnessed.  A  city  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere perfectly  pure  may  not  be 
exempt  from  every  epidemic ;  but  ob- 
servation has  shown  that  such  irrup- 
tions are  un frequent,  and  fatal  to  few 
persons  of  strength  or  stamina.  In- 
ternal sanatory  arrangements,  and  not 
quarantine  or  sanatory  lines,  are  the 
safeguards  of  nations.  A  salubrious 
city  in  an  epidemic — like  a  city  built 
of  stone  in  a  conflagration— is  exposed 
to  danger  and  injury,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  present  cities  of 
Europe,  which  are  left  without  any 
adequate  regulations  for  the  health  and 
security  of  tneir  inhabitants, 

**  The  great  historical  epidemics  have 
diminished  in  intensity,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  ultimately  suppressed,  with  the 
advances  of  the  population  among 
which  they  take  their  rise.  Their 
origin  is  obscure,  but  influenza  appears 


generally  to  become  first  epidemic  in 
Russia, — cholera  in  India.  1 1  is  in  India 
that  the  source  of  the  latter  disea^ 
muNt  be  attacked.  If  the  health  of 
India  become  sound,  Europe  might  be 
safe,  and  hear  no  more  of  the  epidemic 
which  is  new  traversing  Russia.  The 
attention  of  the  Indian  authorities  has^ 
for  some  time  been  directed  to  the  sub. 
ject.  The  Marquess  of  Wellesley,  m 
1821,  effected  improvements  in  BengaL 
Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  Commissioneir 
appointed  by  the  late  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  health  of  towns,  ad- 
dressed Lord  Metcalfe,  the  Governor- 
General,  on  the  sanatory  improvement 
of  Calcutta,  in  1835 ;  his  complicated 
plans  were  promoted  by  chat  eminent 
statesman.  Lord  Auckland  appointed 
a  sanatory  commission,  of  which  Sir 
John  Grant  was  the  chairman ;  and 
thus  procured  a  very  able  ofiicial  re- 
port on  the  health  of  Calcutta,  before 
the  subject  was  touched  at  home.  The 
other  nations  of  Europe  are  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  public  sanatory 
improvements;  and  any  plans  found 
to  succeed  in  England,  will  no  doubt 
be  carried  out  as  speedily  as  possible 
in  all  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions ;  for  the  vast  population  that 
owns  her  sway  is  intimately  united. 
Asiatic  cholera  has  taught  us  that  the 
lives  of  thousands  in  England  may 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  Pariahs 
of  Jessore." 

The  proportiotiate  mortality  accord- 
ing to  age  is  a  very  interesting  feature 
of  these  statistical  inquiries.  Of  the 
13,187  deaths  in  London,  there  were^ 
at  the  following  ages. 

Below  15.        1S-S5.      35—55.    Above  55. 
6584  1786       1983       2834. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  to  what  an  ex- 
tent the  younger  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan population  is  swept  off,  since 
the  deaths  below  15  years  of  age  were 
nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  all  other 
ages  above  this,  being  6584  to  6603. 

Taking  the  mortality  observed  in 
Dorsetshire  for  the  September  quarters 
from  1838  to  1844,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing comparative  results  for  the  deaths 
at  different  ages  in  an  urban  and  a  rural 
population :— 
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BelowlS.  15-as.  as— U.  Above  55. 
Int  London  .  6584      1786    1983      2834 
DoneUhire    3078      1709    1357      1955 
Eicenof        —     —   — -     — — 

mortality  in 

London      .  3506         77      616       879. 

The  total  urban  are  to  the  rural 
deaths  as  13.187  to  8109,  making  a 
difference  of  5078;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  difference  is  at  its 
maximum  at  ages  below  15,  the  deaths 
in  London  at  this  period  of  life  being 
to  those  in  Dorsetshire  in  a  proportion 
greater  than  two  to  one !  We  have  in 
this,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  immediate  necessity  of  sanitary 
regulations. 


Wb  elsewhere  insert*  from  a  contem- 
porary some  very  sensible  remarks  upon 
the  present  inefficient  and  inhumane 
system  of  providing  medical  attendance 
for  the  poor.    The  facts  detailed  by 
various  speakers  at  the  recent  medical 
convention,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  statements  hitherto  published  on 
the  injustice  with  which  the  medical 
officers  of  Poor-Law  Unions  are  treated 
by  Government.     That  any  attempt 
will  be  made  in  Parliament  to  deny  the 
truth  of  these  statements,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  at  all  probable.    The 
necessity  of  an  improved  scale  of  pay- 
ment will  then  be  tacitly  admitted; 
but  a   postponement  of  the    matter 
will  probably  be  required  by  Govern- 
ment, partly  from  the  present  aspect  of 
political  affairs,  and  partly  from  the 
alleged   difficulty  of  substituting   at 
once  a  permanent  and  better  mode  of 
remuneration    than    that   which   the 
profession  owes  to  the  ultra-economical 
views  of  the  defunct  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners.   It  is  an  unfortunate  part 
of  the  case,  that  while  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians and  rat^-payers  are  amply  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  medical  men  are 


not  represented.     In  spite    of   this, 
which  we  consider  a  great  hardship  to' 
the  profession,  we  trust  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  maintain  the  system  of 
tender.    It  is  very  true  that  the  lowest 
bidder  for  a  vacant  office  of  this  kind 
is  not  always  selected,  but  in  some  way 
or  other.  Boards  of  Guardians  do  con- 
trive to  obtain  medicines  and  medical 
attendance   at   charges    considerably 
below  the  market  value.    With  a  very 
large  number  of  medical  schools,  and 
with  sixteen  manufactories  of  diplomas 
continually  at  work  in  the  three  king- 
doms, there  must  always  be  "  plenty  of 
enterprising  young  men  ready  to  un- 
dertake the  healing  missions  of  a  Poor- 
Law  Union  at  a  remuneration  one-half 
lower  than  the  stipend  actually  given." 
Hence  Boards  of  Guardians  may,  as 
matters  stand  at   present,  invariably 
reckon  upon  a  number  of  low  bidders. 
They  think  as  little  of  the  ruin  which 
the  system  brings  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
poor,  as  the  purchasers  of  linendrapery, 
sold  at  one-half  of  its  manufactured 
value,  think  of  the  public  and  private 
misfortunes  which  must  have  befallen 
those  who  are  really  compelled  to  part 
with  their   goods  at  an   "enormous 
sacrifice !"  The  abolition  of  the  tender- 
system  will  be  one  of  the  first  steps  to 
improvement.     As  our  contemporary 
argues,  the  maintenance  of  it  indicates, 
in  a  humane  sense,  a  want  of  feeling ; 
and  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  it  is  mis- 
taken economy.    The  plan  which  it  is 
proposed  to  substitute  appears  to  us  to 
be  based  upon  equitable  principles: 
but  the  consideration  of  tins  must  be 
reserved  for  another  occasion. 


*  FiBffeSlS. 
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On  Me  InhalMtim  of  the  Vapour  of 
Ether  Ml  Surgical  OperaiioHS :  conr 
tmining  a  Detcription  of  the  various 
Stages  of  Etherization,  and  a  State- 
ment  of  the  Result  of  nearly  Eighty 
Operatione  m  which  Ether  has  heen 
employed  in  St»  Georges  and  Uni- 
versity  College  Hospitals.    By  John 
Snow,   M.D.   &c.     870.     pp.    88. 
London:  Churchill.    1847. 
Dr.  Snow  divides  the  effects  of  ether 
into  five  stages  or  degrees:   premis- 
ing, however,  that  the  division  is,  in 
some  measure,  arbitrary, — that  these 
different   degrees   ran  gradually  into 
each  other,  and  are  not  always  clearly 
to   be    distinguished.      In    the  first 
degree  of  etherization  he  includes  the 
▼arious  chan^  that  a  person  may  ex- 
perience, while  he  still  retains  a  cor- 
rect consciousness  of  where  he  is,  and 
what  is  occurring  around  him,  and  a 
capacity  to  direct  his  voluntary  move- 
ments.    In  what  he  terms  the  eeeond 
degree^  mental  functions  may  be  exer- 
cised, and  voluntary  actions  performed, 
Ibnt  in  a  disordered  manner.    In  the 
third  degree,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  mental  function  being  exercised, 
and  consequently  no  voluntary  motions 
occur;   but   muscular  contraction,  in 
addition  to  those  concerned  in  respi- 
ration, may  sometimes  take  place  as 
the  effect  of  the  ether,  or  of  external 
Impressions.    In  the  Jifth  degree  (not 
witnessed  in  the  human  being),  the 
respiratory  movements  are  more  or  less 
paralysed,  and  become  difficult,  feeble, 
or  irregular. 

"  If  a  midAc-aged  mm,  of  about  the 
average  lise,  is  tupplied  with  air  mixed  with 
the  vapoor  of  ether,  in  the  proportion  of 
45  per  cent,  vapour  to  55  per  cent,  air,  and 
breathes  it  easily  and  without  obctmction, 
be  usually  eonsnnea  about  two  drachms  of 
ether  per  minute.  It  is  not  all  absorbed, 
for  a  part  is  expired  after  passing  no  farther 
tiian  the  trachea.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
Bunute  be  is  usually  in  the  irst  degree  of 
etherisation ;  of  the  second  minute,  in  the 
second  degree ;  of  the  third  minate,  in  the 
third  degree ;  and,  at  the  end  of  fonr 
minutes,  having  inhaled  an  ounce  of  ether,  in 
the  fourth  degree.  If  the  Inhalation  is  now 
discontinued,  he  commonly  remains  in  this 
B  of  etherization  for  one  or  two 
s,    passes  gradoally   back   into  the 


third  diegree,  wbicA  lasts  about  five  minutes* 
to  give  place  to  a  feding  of  intoxieitifln  ami 
exhilaration,  whidi  lasts  for  ten  or  fiftefls 
minutes  longer  before  it  entirely  subsides.** 

Dr.  Snow  considers  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  perform  operations,  i& 
the  absence  of  pain,  without  carrying 
the  effects  of  ether  further  than  the 
first  degree.    He  remarks,  also,  with 
regard  to  the  second  degree,  that,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  has  seen,  a  surgi- 
cal  operation  would  cause   pain,   if 
etherization  were  not  carried  further 
than  this  degree  also,  although,  if  the 
pain  should  not  arouse  the  patient,  and 
brine  him  back  to  the  first  degree,  he 
would  probably  not  remember  it.  Thia 
last  particular  has  always  appeared  to 
us  to  afford  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  considerations    upon  which  the 
decision  of  the  propriety  of  employing 
etherization  in  surgical  operations  rests. 
We  believe  that,  in  no  inconsiderable 
proportion   of  operations,    great  phy- 
sical   anguish    has  been  endured  by 
the  patients,  while  under  the  partial 
influence  of  the  medicinal  agent,  al- 
though all  recollection  of  that  suffer- 
ing has  passed  away  so  soon  as  the 
system  has  recovered  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  druf .     The  author  adds, 
that  it  appears  tnat  s^mcal  operations 
have    often   been    performed  in  this 
stage,  and  several  eminent    surgeons 
were  at  one  time  opposed  to  the  use  of 
ether,    on  account  of  the  struggling 
whiph  they  supposed  to  be  inseparable 
in  most   cases  from   operations    per- 
formed under  its  effects.    When,  how- 
ever,   the    patient   has   been    more 
deeply  etherized.  Dr.  Snow  considers 
that  he  is  often  totally  iitsensible  to  a 
surgical  operation » as  the  effect  of  the 
ether  is  going  off,  whilst  he  is  under 
its  influence  only  to  the  second  de- 
gree.   Whether  this  is,  or  is  not,  in 
reality  the  case,  it  may  be  almost  im- 
possible for  human  observation  to  de- 
cide ;  but  we  have  certainly  observed 
the  evidences  of  severe  physical  suf- 
fering in  patients  in  whom  the  effects 
of  the  inhalation  had  been  apparently 
carried  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  brain 
and  circulation  would  admit :  though, 
upon  recovery,  all  recollection  of  the 
operation    has    been   strenuously  de- 
nied. 

Dr.  Snow  shows  that,  even  in  the 
third  degree,  it  is  probable  that  sensa- 
tion is  by  no  means  extinct.  In  the 
fourth,  the  patient  always  remains  per- 
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fectly  passive  under  every  kind  of 
operation;  and  as  the  muscles  are 
completely  relaxed,  this  is  the  proper 
stage  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations. 
'  The  patient  never  begins  to  snore  until 
he  has  reached  the  fourth  degree,  or  is 
passincf  into  it  from  the  third,  and 
from  all  that  the  author  has  observed, 
he  believes  that  when  the  patient 
snores  from  the  effects  of  ether,  he  is 
alwavs  totally  insensible  to  every  thing 
which  is  done  to  him.  We  have  little 
doubt  of  this;  but  the  indication  of 
coma  is  assuredly  no  trifle.  Indeed, 
a  little  further  on,  the  author  tells  us 
that,  "  if  there  is  the  least  snoring  he 
always  leaves  off  the  vapour  entirely^ 
even  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation,  when  he 
has  requested  that  it  may  be  begun." 
^'  It  is  not  possible,"  he  adds,  "  to 
avoid  having  the  breathing  somewhat 
stertorous;  for,  in  some  patients,  no 
sooner  does  this  kind  of  breathing 
subside,  than  the  symptoms  of  pain 
from  the  operation  begin  to  appear; 
and  no  sooner  are  these  symptoms  re- 
moved again  by  the  ether  than  the 
stertorous  breathing  reappears."  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  it  is 
only  when  the  brain  has  begun  to  suf- 
fer from  a  most  perilous  degree  of  op- 
pression, when  the  limbs  are  paralysed, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and 
fauces  begin  to  falter  in  their  action, 
that  there  is  just  reason  to  believe  that 
the  perception  of  pain  is  folly  extinct; 
and,  further,  that,  so  soon  as  this 
condition  has  been  completely  es- 
tablished, it  becomes  necessary  to 
discontinue  the  inhalation,  and  to 
permit    the    effects    of   the    drug   to 

Sass  gradually  away,  even  although 
le  first  step  of  the  operation  shall 
not  have  been  commenced.  It 
is  true  that  Dr.  Snow  considers 
the  patient  to  be  generally  insensible 
to  pain  as    the  effect  of  the  ether  is 

foing  of^  whilst  be  is  under  its  in- 
uence  only  to  the  second  degree,  but 
who  shall  say  through  what  vicissi- 
tudes of  varied,  and  perhaps,  fearfully 
exalted,  though  afterwards  nnremem- 
bered  suffering,  the  apparently  passive 
wretch  is  exposed  wnile  his  stupified 
faculties  are  gradually  becoming  roused 
from  the  state  of  absolute  insensibility? 
Dr.  Snow  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
the  fourth  degree  of  etherization  seldom 
continues  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  process  of  inhalation 


is  left  off,  and  he  has  never  kept  the 
patient  in  this  stage  more  than  five  ox 
ten  minutes;  but,  in  operations  of  long 
duration,  has  allowed  me  effects  of  the 
vapour  to  diminish  somewhat  from 
time  to  time.  The  integrity  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  circulation 
is  not,  he  conceives,  impaired  in  this 
degree.  Dr.  Snow  is  not  aware  that 
any  state  of  the  patient,  with  respect 
to  age,  constitution,  or  disease,  posi- 
tively contra-indicates  the  use  of  ether 
during  a  surgical  operation.  The  pa- 
tients to  whom  he  has  given  it  have 
been  of  all  aees,  from  early  childhood 
to  nearly  eighty  years,  six  of  them 
being  upwards  of  seventy.  They  hare 
been  in  the  most  different  states  of 
general  health :  two  or  three  Jiad 
symptoms  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs; 
one  had  extensive  disease  of  the  he^; 
two  or  three  had  been  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  congestion  of  the  head ;  and 
yet  there  have  been  no  ill  consequences 
from  the  ether  in  any  case,  and  not 
even  any  unpleasant  effects  to  counter- 
balance its  advantages,  except  sickness 
and  vomiting  in  a  few  instances.  Dr. 
Snow's  experience  of  this  agent  has 
certainly  been  calculated  to  suggest 
to  his  mind  an  idea  of  its  innoxious 
operation :  still  the  evidence  of  six 
cases  in  which  it  was  employed  in 
advanced  age,  of  one  example  in  which 
it  was  borne  by  a  patient  the  subject 
of  heart  disease,  and  of  two  or  three 
who  had  suffered  from  cerebral  con- 
gestion, is,  to  our  mind,  in  no  degree 
sufiScient  to  overthrow  the  opinion  to 
which  we  have  always  adhered,  since 
the  application  of  ether  was  first  in- 
troduced, that  in  all  persons  the 
power  of  whose  nervous  and  circu- 
latory systems  is  distinctly  impaired 
by  age,  in  the  subjects  of  manifest 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  aorta, 
and  in  individuals  who  have  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  apoplexy,  the  use 
of  etherization  is  aosolutely  unjusti* 
fiable  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
and  eminently  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  impaired  organs  and  shattered 
constitution  of  the  patient. 

Children  are  considered  by  Dr. 
Snow  to  be  amongst  the  most  fa- 
vourable subjects  for  ether,  recovering 
from  its  effects  as  promptly  as  they 
are  brought  under  its  influence,  and 
it  possesses  more  than  the  usual  ad- 
vantages in  their  cases,  as  without  it 
their   struggles  would  often  interfere 
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with  the  performance  of  an  operation. 
We  doubt  whether  further  observation 
would  not  lead  to  considerable  quali- 
fication of  the  above  opinion :  would 
any  surgeon  be  willin|[  to  employ 
the  ether  in  a  child  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  subject  of  latent  tubercular 
disease  of  the  brain,  or  to  be  liable 
to  attacks  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  of 
any  other  form  of  meningeal  lesion? 
Stul,  these  are  tendencies  which  even 
the  most  practised  observers  often  fail 
to  detect  until  they  become  developed 
in  the  first  manifest  symptoms  of  active 
disease.  In  all  the  cases  he  has  wit- 
xiessed,  the  patients  have  recovered 
thdr  mental  faculties  very  promptly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  operation, 
^n^rally  within  a  few  minutes;  and 
m  two  or  three  cases  only  has  the 
period  of  recovery  been  delayed  for 
calf  an  hour.  He  does  not  think  that 
anything  is  ever  required  to  promote 
the  return  to  sensibility.  When  the 
patient  is  sufficiently  etherized  to  feel 
nothing  of  a  surgical  operation,  he  is 
fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  stimulation  by 
ammonia,  cold  affusion,  or  anything 
else ;  and  when  he  is  so  far  recoverea 
that  these  things  would  make  an  im- 
pression, there  is  not  long  to  wait  for 
nis  complete  recovery.  Elderly  people 
are  slower  in  recovering  than  young 
ones,  as  their  respiration  is  less  active, 
and  the  ether  taxes  a  loneer  time  to 
evaporate  in  the  breath.  For  the  same 
reason,  if  sickness  has  been  caused  by 
the  ether,  the  patient  is  longer  in  re- 
covering, as  it  depresses  the  respiratory 
movements. 

The  author  has  observed  that  the 
blood  shed  during  these  operations 
always  coagulates  on  the  floor  of  the 
operating-theatre.  There  has  not  been 
any  considerable  secondary  haemor- 
rhage, except  in  one  case,  after  an  am- 
putation,  and  therefore  he  is  not  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  ether  as  causing 
any  increased  liability  to  this  accident; 
nor,  indeed,  does  he  believe  that  there 
is  anything  to  prevent  every  vessel, 
larjg^  enough  to  require  a  ligature, 
being  tied  at  the  time  of  the. operation  $ 
for  there  is  a  good  pulse— a  better 
pulse,  indeed,  generalljr,  than  there 
would  be  if  the  operation  were  per- 
formed without  the  ether.  This  may 
be  generally  the  case;  and  yet,  in  a 
young  and  apparently  healthy  man, 
we  have  known  the  pulse  falter  and 
intermit  so  much,  as  the  inhalation 


continued,  that  those  who  held  their 
fingers  to  his  wrists  began  to  fear  that 
the  heart  was  immediately  about  to 
cease  to  act. 

We  have  not  entered  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Snow's  ingenious  apparatus 
for  the  inhalation  of  ether,  which  is 
fully  described  in  this  volume,  because 
we  doubt  not  that  most  of  our  readers 
are  acquainted  with  its  principle  and 
construction.  We  believe  that  those 
surgeons  who  have  carefully  tested  the 
respective  apparatuses  that  have  been 
invented  for  this  purpose,  consider  that 
the  instrument  recommended  by  Dr. 
Snow  is  equal  in  efficiency,  if  not  su- 
perior,  to  any  of  the  others.  The  use 
of  the  sponge,  however,  appears  to 
have  entirely  superseded  the  employ- 
ment of  more  elaborate  contrivances. 


ilProceeOtttgjt  of  <Societles$. 

WESTMINSTER    MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Bstarday,  Oct. »,  1847. 

Dr.  Webster,  President. 

Extirpation  ^both  Ovarisa, 
Dr.  FasDBaiCK  Bird  related  the  cue  of  a 
lady,  aged  thirty- two,  from  whom  he  bad 
lately  extirpated  both  ovaries.  The  pre- 
parations were  exhibited,  one  of  which  was 
of  nearly  tpberical  form,  of  compoand  cha- 
racter, and  bad  weighed  aboat  twen^ 
pounds ;  the  other  was  of  remarkably  irre- 
gular form,  ooDsisting  of  several  lobules  or 
distinct  cysts,  attached  to  a  common  base ; 
these  several  cysts  had  been  filled  by  diffe- 
rent eecretioDS,  the  larger  of  them  haTii^ 
contained  much  cholesterine ;  the  weight  of 
this  second  tumor  equalled  four  pounds. 
Both  tumors  were  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
walls,  the  larger  one  having  been,  in  its 
upper  portion,  covered  by  the  firmly  ad- 
herent omentum,  one  of  the  arteries  of 
which  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  was  liga- 
tured. Tbe  patient  experienced  no  un- 
toward symptom,  and  rapidly  recovered, 
menstruation  having  smoe  recurred.  The 
author  directed  the  attention  of  the  members 
chiefly  to  three  features  of  the  case:  the 
probable  cause  of  the  disease,  which  was, 
in  tbe  case  of  the  left  ovary  at  least,  to  be 
distinctly  traced  to  antecedent  inflammation 
of  that  organ,  whilst  each  subiequent  change 
in  the  character  of  the  disease  seemed  also 
to  depend  upon  the  accession  of  inflamma- 
tory states.  He  next  spoke  of  the  diagnosis, 
which  in  this  esse  was  at  one  period  so  diffi- 
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cult  as  to  have  indaced  him  to  defer  the 
operation  to  the  latest  period,  in  the  belief 
that  the  supervention  of  additional  symp- 
toms might  render  the  propriety  of  per- 
forming it  more  certain.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty arose  from  the  loss  of  evidence  com- 
monly afforded  by  vaginal  exploration,  the 
uterus  having  been  drawn  up  so  far  out  of 
the  pelvic  cavity  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  any  satisfactory  examination.  The 
fact  of  menstruation  having  been  uninter- 
rupted by  the  previous  destruction  of  the 
ovaries  by  disease,  or  by  their  subsequent 
extirpation,  was  interesting ;  and  it  was  oh* 
served  that,  as  iu  the  present,  so  in  the 
majority  of  such  cases,  there  existed  a 
marked  tendency  to  menorrhagia.  He  re- 
garded the  case  as  useful,  in  serving  to 
extend  the  limits  within  which  the  extirpa- 
tion of  ovarian  tumors  might  be  successfully 
employed,  and  not  less  so  as  illustrative  of 
the  period  at  which  the  operation  could 
alone  be  sanctioned,  when  the  general  health 
of  the  patient  was  beginning  to  sink  beneath 
the  exhausting  influence  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  UiRD  made  some  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  attending 
ovarian  tumors,  and  alluded  to  one  recently 
falling  under  his  own  observation,  in  which 
pregnancy  had  been  mistaken  for  tumor. 
He  believed  that  in  most  cases  the  diagnosis 
was  very  difficult,  and  in  many  was  almost 
impossible,  and,  from  the  errors  of  diagnosis 
that  had  from  time  to  time  been  committed 
by  practitioners  of  eminence,  it  was  probable 
that  such  mistakes  would  again  occur.  He 
regretted  that  the  absence  of  statistical  data 
prevented  any  accurate  idea  being  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  prognosis,-»a  difficulty 
that  was  increased,  in  reference  to  the  ope- 
ration for  extirpation,  by  the  fact  of  several 
unsuccessful  cases  not  having  been  recorded. 
He  doubted  whether  the  operation  was  jus- 
tified by  the  general  result  of  cases  of 
ovarian  disease,  as  some  patients  lived  for  a 
long  time  with  the  disease,  and,  in  some, 
considerable  intervals  occurred  between  the 
periods  at  which  tapping  was  required.  He 
alluded  to  the  very  large  doses  of  opium 
exhibited  in  this  case,  and  asked  why  so 
much  was  required  to  produce  the  effect 
desired. 

Dr.  MuRPBT  could  not  agree  in  the 
remarks  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hird. 
It  was  true  that  certain  cases  had  occurred, 
and  were  sometimes  met  with,  in  which  the 
progress  of  ovarian  disease  is  slow,  and  in 
which  the  patients  may  live  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  but  these  did  not 
constitute  the  general  rule.  Ovarian  disease 
was  seldom  stationary :  fluid,  once  present, 
would  be  again  secreted ;  and  although  the 
intervals  between  the  periods  of  tapping 
often  varied,  yet,  sooner  or  later,  the  fluid 
returned,  and  the  former  iymptoms   re- 


curred. He  alluded  to  the  case  of  a 
lady  whom  he  had  attended  with  Dr.  P. 
Bird,  in  whose  case  the  sac  was  punc- 
tured more  than  a  year  ago,  but  in  whom 
the  fluid  had  not  yet  re-accumulated  ;  that  it 
would  do  so,  however,  he  believed  was 
was  quite  certain.  He  also  differed  from 
Mr.  Hird  in  the  remarks  he  had  made  con- 
cerning the  erroneous  diagnosis  that  had 
been  formed  in  certain  cases,  and  of  the 
faUure  of  the  subsequently  attempted  opera- 
tions in  consequence  of  such  error ;  but  the 
fault  was  with  the  operator,  not  with  the 
operation  ;  and  he  thought  it  most  undesi- 
rable that  the  operation  should  be  attempted 
by  those  who  were  not  fully  qualified  for  its 
performance,  or  who  had  not,  by  long  pre- 
vious study,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
ovarian  disease,  become  enabled  to  contend 
successfully  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
attending  its  treatment  by  extirpation. 

Mr.  Hancock  expressed  his  admiration 
of  the  successful  issue  of  the  operation  per- 
formed  by  Dr.  Bird,  and  believed  that  the 
case  related  was  unique.  With  others,  he 
regretted  that  the  results  of  all  the  cases 
that  had  occurred  had  not  been  fully  re- 
corded, for  at  present  it  was  impossible  to 
employ  the  statistical  tables  that  had  been 
formed,  as,  from  the  fact  of  unsuccessful 
cases  having  been  omitted,  they  became 
useless  as  data  from  which  a  correct  opinion 
might  be  drawn.  The  presence  of  disease 
in  both  ovaries,  in  the  case  related,  sug- 
gested  an  important  inquiry  as  to  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  disease,  in  an  incipient 
form,  in  the  remaining  ovary,  when  the 
opposite  one  was  the  seat  of  large  tumor. 
He  had  frequently  observed,  in  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  dead,  that  cysts  bad  been  present 
in  both  ovaria. 

Dr.  Snow  inquired  whether  the  influence 
of  ether  had  been  employed  in  Dr.  Bird's 
case.  The  length  of  time  during  which  in- 
sensibility might  be  required  would  form  no 
objection  to  its  use ;  and  as  narcotism  ap- 
peared to  form  a  part  of  the  subsequent 
treatment,  he  believed  that  etherization 
might  prove  doubly  serviceable.  In  a  case 
in  which  it  was  required  to  apply  a  paste  of 
caustic  to  the  face,  he  had  kept  up  insenai- 
bility  by  ether  for  two  hours  and  a  half, 
without  any  bad  effect  whatever. 

Mr.  Strbstbr  spoke  in  Ugh  terms  of 
the  operation,  and  did  so  more  especially, 
as  in  a  former  year  he  had  been  opposed  to 
its  employment.  Having,  however,  now 
witnessed  the  success  of  Dr.  Bird's  last 
operation,  which  had  been  surrounded  by  so 
many  difficulties,  and  having,  moreover, 
been  an  observer  of  the  powerful  prophy- 
lactic influence  of  the  after-treatment  pur- 
sued, he  found  the  operation  to  be  freed 
from  much  of  the  attendant  danger  which 
otherwise  attached  to  it;    and  in  a  case 
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mder  his  own  care  be  bad  not  only  sanc- 
tioned but  advised  the  operation* 

Dr.  Frsderick  Bird  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  reply  very  fully  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Hird,  as  it  would  be  useless, 
as  well  as  unjust,  to  employ  as  arguments 
for  or  against  the  operation  the  assomptions 
be  had  taken.    If  an  attempted  operation 
fitiled  and  was  abandoned,  the  error  was  with 
the  diagnosis  rather  than  with  the  operation. 
He  could  not  at  all  concur  in  the  opmion, 
that  patients  with  ovaiian  disease  Ivrcd.  long 
^rare  instances   had  been  recorded,  and 
occasionally  occurred,  in  which  life  was  pro- 
tracted  beyond    the  average   duration    in 
ovarian  disease.    But  without  relying  upon 
■tatistical  returns,  into  which  he  believed 
much  error  had  crept,  he  had  obtuned  from 
practitioners    of    long    and    extended^  ex- 
perience, and  who  were  really  acquainted 
inth  the  subject,  an  almost  unvarying  state- 
ment of  the  comparatively  rapid  course  of 
ovarian  disease,  as  well  as  of  the  inutility  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  medical  treatment. 
In  reply  to  his  question  relative  to  the 
quantity  of  opium  given,  he  could  scarcely 
jhinV  it  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Hird  that 
its  exhibition  was  not  to  be  regulated  by  any 
prescribed  dose,  but  by  the  effect  produced, 
and  the  effect  xeqiured*    The  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  disease  in  both  ovaries  was 
rare ;  such  cases,  he  believed,  formed  not 
more  than  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.    He  had  never  met  with  a  case  simi- 
lar to  that  which  he  had  related,  and  the 
only  case  on  record  which  offered  any  cor- 
respondence with  it  was  that  occurring  to 
Dr,  Atlee,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the 
ovaria,  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  goose-qsg* 
were  successfully  removed. 

Some  further  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Dr.  Murphy,  Dr.  Lankester,  Mr.  Clarke, 
and  others,  joined. 


SOUTH    LONDON    MEDICAL 
SOCIETY. 

October  ll»  1847. 
Dr.  Huohbs,  Prbsidbnt,  in  thr  Cbaou 

This  being  tlie  first  night  of  the  session, 
aome  introductory  remarks  were  made  by 
the  Fresident. 
Mr.  Watkrworth  tiieii  read  a  paper  on 

Neuraigie  Tetamu. 

The  author  stated,  that  by  the  term  neu- 
ralgic tetanus  he  meant  to  designate  a  class 
of  diseases  interesting  by  their  frequent 
oecnrrence  and  obscnre  patiiology ;  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  reflex  action,  and 
particularly  by  their  involving  the  coxnfort, 


and  even  the  life  of  the  sufferer  ;  originating 
ususlly,  though  not  always,  in  the  form  (2 
neura4;ia  or  rheumatism  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, but,  after  a  more  or  less  protracted 
period,  terminating  in  paraplegia  :  a  know- 
ledge of  their  rnl  pathological  duuracter 
appeared  essential  for  thdr  cure,  whether 
they  originated  in  some  lesion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system,  or,  according  to  the  examples 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  an  im- 
pression  made  upon  the  sentient  nerves  of 
the  extremity  carried  to  the  spine,  and 
thence,  by  reflex  action,  distributed  to  dis- 
tant parts;  or,  as  others  supposed,  in  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  humoral  system. 
The  two  cases  narrated  were  peculiar  in  the 
severe  and  frequent  clonic  spasms,  extending 
over  so  lengthened  a  period,  and  yet  in 
many  points  they  resembled  tetanus  or  hys- 
teria, although  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  the  pain,  consciousness,  and  quietude  of 
the  heart's  action. 

C.  K«,  at.  50,  spare  and  of  small  make, 
consulted  the  author  in  1828  for  a  severe 
neuralgic  intermittent  pain  ocearring  daily 
two-tlurds  down  the  thigh ;  it  appeared  to 
arise  from  exposure  to  cold,  although  it  was 
also  attributed  to  a  blow  on  the  foot  some 
time  previous.    The  treatment  consisted  in 
purgatives,    generous    diet,   exhibition    of 
steel  and  quinine,  and  local  blistering ;  it, 
however,  continued,  although  at  times  aUe* 
viated,    for    three    years,  when  impeffeet 
paraplegia,    with    severe    spasms    of    the 
musdes,  ensued.    The  pandysis  was  only 
such  as  to  impede  quick  walking ;   progres- 
sion   was,    as    it  were,    by  impulse;    no 
dragging  of  the  foot  was  present.    The  pain 
had  by  this  time  extended  to  the  sacral  and 
pelvic  regions  ;   his  health,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oooasional  constipation,  remained 
good,  and  his  pulse  was  as  slow  as  nsnsL 
His  nights  becoming  restless  on  account  of 
pun,  opium  was  added  to  the  former  treat- 
ment, with  local  depletion^  counter-irrita- 
tion, and  a  very  generous  form  of  diet: 
these  means  for  a  time   produced   mudi 
benefit.    Afterwards  the  sphincters  became 
occasionally  influenced,  and  there  was  also 
partial  loss  of  sensation,  as  to  touch,  upon 
resting  the  foot  on  the  ground ;   the  speech 
was  slightiy  affected,  the  articulation  de- 
liberate, and  the  spasms  extended  over  the 
body.    The  pulse,  temperature,  and  respira- 
tion, continued  normal.    In  1844,  all  medi- 
cines, except  opium,  were  omitted,  travelling 
and  complete  absence  from  business  being 
recommended.    In  1846  there  was  extension 
of  all  the  symptoms,  the  spssms  putting  on 
the  character  of  tetanus;  the  severe  pain 
commenced  in  the  ischia,  extended  down 
the  lower  extremities  and  over  the  abdomen, 
up  the  back,  also  over  the  chest,  causing 
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pr«oordial  distress,  down  the  arms,  and  up 
the  back  of  the  neck ;  the  knees  were  drawn 
up  to  the  abdomen,  the  hands  firmly  bent 
on  the  chest,  while  the  «lbows  closely  em- 
braced the  sides ;  the  toes  would  then  be- 
come suddenly  extended,  and  opisthotonos 
succeed ;-  in  ^e  transition  the  patient  be- 
came TiolcDtly  raised  almost  out  of  bed; 
grest  intolennioe  of  air,  sound,  or  toudi, 
was  ppesent.  On  the  cessation  of  the  attack, 
thefingers  and  toes  oontinued in  action,  the 
inague  also  constantly  moring;  ezcessire 
prostration  ensued,  but  theinteUeet  was  clear, 
and  he  was  oonsciotts  duriug  the  paroxysms : 
there  was  perflect  use  of  the  legs  when  in 
bed.  This  UBcerlain  state  ^1  continues, 
nd  for  the  last  three  months  eadh  attack, 
from  its  aevcrity,  has  been  supposed  by 
those  presoit  as  Iftely  to  from  a  ftitd  one. 
The  patient  ban  been  for  seme  time  nar- 
CDtiaed  by  opium  as  the  eniy  means  of 
iDflncneiag  the  spasms  1  deglutition  becoming 
impnred,  considenMe  emaciaiicn  has  taken 
place. 

Hie  second  cbk  occurred  in  a  sporting 
man,  aged  45,  who  was  attacked  witti  rheu- 
matism of  the  lower  extremities,  and  occa- 
sional yiolcat  spasms  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
body,  and  sometimes  of  the  arms  and  fingera : 
there  was  no  trace  of  inilammation  of  the 
akin,  nor  did  the  spine  present  any  lesion. 
The  pain  and  spasms,  now  extending  over 
the  abdomen,  became  Tcry  severe,  lasting 
«ight  or  ten  honn;  pulse  was  neiwr  influ- 
enced ;  at  times  there  was  perfect  remission 
for  a  whole  month.  Opium  only  appeared 
to  mitigate  the  pain ;  erea  when  fne  from 
tlie  paroxysm,  he  has  been  compdled  to 
take  two  drachms,  often  one  omce,  of 
tincture  of  opium  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
with  upwards  of  a  pint  of  brandy.  AfMr  a 
Ibw  years  panplegia  came  <m ;  it  became 
■eoessar]^  to  eoiploy  catbeterism  and  injec- 
tions per  anum  daily.  Hie  diseasecxtended 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  the 
patient  at  last  died  of  mfluenni.  No  post- 
mortem examination  was  attowed. 

The  author  concluded  by  stating  tiiat  his 
object  in  bringing  these  cases  before  the 
Society  was  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  pathology  and  proper 
treatment,  as  such  cases  were  too  apt  to  be 
treated  empirically ;  and  also  he  wished  to 
ascertain  whether  the  symptoms  arose  from 
w^liMima^ioii  in  some  part  of  the  nerfous 
system,  and,  if  so,  whether,  by  being  treated 
as  such, a  more  successfol  tennination  might 
be  expected. 

Dr.  Mv&PHT  did  not  think  that  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  substance  of  the  cord  itself,  or 
itsfibrotts  sheath,  couMcausetheaesymptoms : 
its  flbroas  sheath  was  at  too  gsuatu  distance 
frum  the  card  to  nffsot  it ;  and  if  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord  itself  was  affoeted,  he 
wmld  inquire  why  were  motor  nerves  only 


attadced  t  if  the  affeotioQ  was  inflammatory 
it  would  yield  to  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
and  would  not  be  of  so  protracted  a  duu 
racter.  In  those  rapidly  fatal  diseases, 
tetanus  and  hydrophobia,  nothing  remarkabla 
is  found  in  the  spinal  cavity.  If  the  above 
symptoms  bad  occurred  m  females,  they 
would  pfolMri>ly  be  conadered  of  the  hys- 
terical character,  and  he  had  himsdf  met 
with  eases  of  tonic  spasms  almost  as  severe 
as  those  related,  commeneing  at  an  early 
ago.  in  the  female,  and  continuing  until  thie 
fonctlon  of  menstruHlion  terminated.  Re- 
covery then  took  place.  He  could  not 
regard  such  symptoms  as  attributable  to 
iaflammation,  nor  would  he  expect,  after  the 
disease  had  ceased  for  years,  any  patho- 
logicd  appearance.  Hyston*  be-  considered 
ss  prob^ly  notliing  mare  than  ovaritis,  and 
if  an  organ  so  far  removed  from  the  spinal 
cord  could  produce  such  symptoms,  why 
mightnot  some  other  possess  an  equal  power? 
In  real  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  be  did 
not  think  that  pressure  on  the  spinal  column 
would  cause  pain,  the  cord  and  its  ap- 
pendages berog  so  wufl  protected  by  its  bony 
case;  the  only  diseases  where  tenderness 
may  guide  us  are  caries  and  inflamnatioii 
of  the  column  itself.  In  the  cases  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  mamma,  er  eightii  intercostal 
nerve,  pain  will  not  be  observed  by  pressure 
on  the  spine,  but  at  the  side  of  it,  just  where 
the  nerves  emerge  from  tiie  bone,  and  he 
would  venture  to  ask,  might  not  the  pain  be 
owing  to  some  temporary  impediment  to 
the  venous  dreulatien  throi^  Breschet's 
veins:  the  same  might  be  said  of  davua 
hystorieus,  &c.  Epdlepsy  itself  was  an 
intermittent  complaint,  and  many  suffered 
from  it  whenever  the  ciroulation  was  em- 
barrassed, and  were  net  able  to  lie  on  Hie 
left  side  wiAout  an  attack :  whatever,  then^ 
is  the  real  seat  of  the  disease,  there  yet 
remains  to  be  discovered  the  occasional  ex- 
citing cause. 

Mr.  Hilton  did  not  ultogether  agree 
with  0r.  Murphy  in  bis  views,  or  eohioide 
in  the  belief  that  no  trace  of  disease  could 
be  discovered  after  death.  From  an  ex- 
perience derived  from  the  cxaminaHon  of 
many  cases  of  tetanus  after  death,  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  in  moat  instances,  some  evi- 
dences of  disease  were  found,  espedaUy  in 
the  medulla  oblongata.  HfR  had  often 
observed,  also,  in  the  spinal  cords  of  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  the  occurrence  of 
small  bony  plates,  or  scales,  most  especially 
wliere  lumbago,  &e.  had  been  complained 
of.  He  thought  theae  pains  shoold  be 
viewed  as  pains  of  a  eertam  nerve,  and 
shpuld  be  traced  along  the  course  of  that 
nerve.  This  plan  would  be  found  of  great 
practical  importance.  The  cases  rdated  by 
Mr.  Water  worth,  although  occasionally  oc- 
curring, were  rare ;  and,  from  the  pains,  &c* 
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at  fint,  he  thonld  confer  there  hi^  esiited 
inflammation  of  a  part  of  the  spinal  oolnmn, 
extending  upwardi  to  the  medulla  oblon* 
gata.  If  inflammatory,  their  periodic  eha- 
ncter  wag  difficnlt  of  explanation,  hot  m 
some  cases  the  existence  of  marsh  miasmata 
might  be  taken  into  oonsiderstion. 

Mr.  Cnisp  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Hilton,  that  the  laminae  of  bone  to  which  he 
bad  alladed  could  produce  much,  if  any,  dis- 
turbance  of  the  nerrons  system,  having  ob- 
ierfed  such  plates  where  no  symptoms  hsd 
existed  during  life.  He  had  found  in  one 
female  m  particular  the  spinal  sheath  com- 
pletely  cased  with  bone,  and  yet  she  had 
nerer  suffered  during  life  from  neuralgic 
pains. 

Mr.  Hilton  explained.  He  did  not 
consider  the  local  pains  alluded  to  were 
caused  by  the  bony  plates,  but  he  had  merely 
mentioned  it  as  a  fiict,  that,  in  individuals 
who  had  suffered  most  seTerely  from  pains  of 
back  and  loins,  these  bony  scales  were  found 
most  numerous. 

Dr.  LoooB,  observing  how  closely  Mr. 
Waterworth's  cases  resembled  tetanus,  consi- 
dered that  they  could  not  be  viewed  in  any 
other  light.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that 
evidences  of  disesae  were  in  all  cases  dis- 
coverable after  death.  He  related  the  case 
of  a  child  lately  seen  by  him,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fall,  received  an  injury  of  the 
back,  followed  by  great  pain.  Death  took 
place  after  several  days'  suffering,  and  the 
greatest  agony  from  tetanic  spasms.  On 
dissection,  no  trace  of  disease  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

Mr.  Rat  considered  that  these  cases 
much  resembled  those  related  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  in  which  inflammation  of  the 
spinal  cord  was  ushered  in  by  twitches  of 
tiie  muscles  of  one  or  both  lower  extremi- 
ties, and  gradually  increased  until  perfect 
paraplegia  ensued.  Here  the  similarity  of 
the  cases  ended,  Mr.  Waterworth's  assum- 
ing the  characters  of  tetanus. 

The  Prbsidxmt  observed,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr.  Hilton, 
that  he  had  lately  been  informed  by  a 
talented  physician  that  he  had  never  sfen  a 
well-marked  case  of  chronic  tic  douloureux, 
without  at  the  same  time  discovering,  after 
death,  some  very  obvious  cause. 

Thanks  having  been  presented  to  the 
author  of  the  paper,  the  Society  adjourned. 


iDsteDlcsI  Iiitelligmre. 


TBI  PBB8BMT  8TATB  OF  MBDICA.L  OmCBXS 
OF  POOB-LAW  UNIONS. 


At  the  next  meeting,  November  11th, 
Mr.  Remington  will  read  "  A  Case  of  Pro- 
tracted and  Difficult  Parturition,  in  con- 
nection with  Deformity  of  Pelvis  and  Ri- 
gidity of  the  Os  Uteri." 


Thb  readen  of  Walter  Scott  wUl  i 
her  well  the  description  of  the  occupatioiia 
of  a  country  practitioner  in  the  **  Surgeon's 
Daughter."    Matters  are  not  altered  in  tliis 
respect  since  Dr.  Grey's  time.    The  sase 
extended  range  of  country  as  his  scene  of 
operations— the  same  number  of  sidi  dienfes 
whom  to  relieve  is  impossible,  and  to  abaa* 
don  to  their  fste  a  daily  trial— the  same 
slender  means,  and  incessant  calls  upon  his 
inadequate  resources— «ll  down  to  the  very 
pharmaceutical    horse  which  eats    np  the 
year's  profits  to  his  own  private  cheek,  re* 
mains  unaltered.    Consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  condition  of  that  moch-endnring 
man,  a  general  practitioner  in  the  country. 
He  begins  his  career  by  a  long  and  expen- 
sive education  in  the  laboratory,  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  dissecting-room  :  he  masters 
many  branches  of  physical   science,   and 
acquires,  at  the  least,  an  average  share  of 
the  gencnral  education  common  to  the  upper 
classes  in  England,  and,  after  years  of  ex- 
pectation and  straggle,  finds  himself  planted 
in  some  rural  district  in  England.     If  he  be 
fortunate,  and  avoids  the  ambitious  tempta- 
tion of  becoming  medical  functionary  to  a 
union  workhouse,  he  may,  by  rising  eariy 
and  going  to  bed  late,  train  up  a  rsoe  of 
little  Oalens  amongst  his  phials  and  gaily* 
pots— the  heirs  of  his  charity,  his  learning, 
and  his  merits.     His  life  is  one  of  incessant 
toil.     He    is    condemned  to    pass   every 
waking  moment— and  it  is  on  rare  occasions 
he  can  dose  his  eyes — amidst  such  scenes 
of  phyrical  agony  as  unprofessional  nerves 
shudder  even  to  think  on.     If  be  sees  a 
child,  instead  of  the  solace  of  the  joyoua 
laugh  and  merry  face  men  love  to  bear  and 
see,  he  meets  with  nothing  but  the  scarlatina 
and  the  hooping-cough.     His  middle-aged 
friends  and  acquaintainces  are  hectic  with 
the  consumptive  flush,  or  burning  with  the 
ague  fit ;  whilst  the  grey-haired  man  comes 
before  him  only  in  that  last  stage  of  human 
degradation    so    finely    described   by    the 
Roman  satirist,  of  which  physical  suffering 
is  the  least  revolting  part.     Every  enjoy- 
ment and  relation  of  human  life  is  thos 
warped  from  its  proper  end.    Let  us  exa- 
mine a  little  from  the  report  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Poor-law  medical  officers  what 
kind  of  remuneration  society  bestows  upon 
its  most  pains-taking  benefactors.    We  take 
the  first  example  given  from  the  speedi  af 
Mr.  Daniell.    This  gentleman  premises  by 
stating  a  het  which  we  believe  to  be  per- 
fectly true,  that  fai   the  majority  of  the 
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Poor-law  anions  throughout  the  kingdom 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  would  not 
pay  for  the  value  of  the  medicine  adminis- 
tered, if  charged  at  the  prices  received  by  an 
ordinary  druggist. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  Newport  Pagnell 
Union,  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Ast- 
wood,  which  is  three  miles  from  the  medical 
attendant,  is  242,  and  the  doctor  receives 
£2  per  annum  ;  Brad  well,  population  374, 
salary  £2  lOs.  ;  Braj  field,  population  83, 
salary  lOs. ;  and  so  on.  The  payment  from 
the  parish  books  is  2s.  6d.  per  head  for 
adult  paupers,  and  Gd.  for  a  child.  In  Mr. 
Danieirs  union  he  had  dispensed  so  much 
medicine  to  the  poor  that,  taking  it  at  the 
ordinary  rate  charged  by  druggists,  and 
asking  nothing  for  labour,  journeys,  and 
medical  skill,  he  was  ^24  mimu  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  the  Holborn  Union,  the 
guardians,  it  would  seem,  would  not  pay  the 
medical  officers  for  midwifery  cases.  Mr. 
White,  the  senior  medical  officer  to  that 
union,  had  to  attend  this  year  2,027  cases, 
and  his  salary  amounted  to  as  nearly  as  pos- 
flible  8-^.  per  case.  In  the  Basford  Union 
there  was  one  case  ;  an  area  of  9,000  acres ; 
population  4,429;  patients  in  the  year, 
416 ;  actual  expenditure  £4b  ;  talaty  £S0, 
Other  instances  quoted  were  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  these. 

These  facts  are  probably  the  strongest 
arguments  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a 
change.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
the  medical  labour-market  and  the  labour- 
market  in  any  other  sense.  It  may  be  a 
difference  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  but 
the  line  of  demarcation  is  not  the  less  strongly 
marked.  We  perfectly  believe  it  may  be 
possible  to  go  to  Guy's,  Bartholomew's,  or 
St.  George's,  and  find  plenty  of  enterprising 
young  men  who  would  undertake  the  healing 
missions  of  a  poor-law  union  at  a  remunera- 
tion one-half  lower  than  the  stipend  actually 
given.  In  a  humane  sense,  however,  such 
A  proceeding  would  be  a  want  of  feeling ;  in 
a  fiscal  point  of  view, '  mistaken  economy. 
Through  defective  skill,  or  the  necessity  of 
eking  out  a  livelihood  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  medical  officer  would  allow  his  patients 
to  languish  for  months,  where  weeks  would 
have  sufficed  for  the  cure.  We  take,  of 
course,  the  ordinary  run  of  men,  and  the 
common  springs  of  human  action.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  human  nature  that 
men  should  be  met  with  at  every  turn  who 
are  ready  at  any  moment  to  sacrifice  distinc- 
tion, fortune,  and  health  in  the  cause  of 
saffering  humanity.  Medical  men  enter 
their  profession  to  live  by  it,  as  other  men 
do.  Mr.  Parker  stated  at  the  meeting,  that 
he  had  reminded  the  guardians  that,  **  if  he 
chose,  he  could  withhold  medicines— he 
could  protract  fever  for  several  weeks,  and, 
by  not  securing  the  patient's  early  return  to 


health,  lay  the  ground  for  long-standing  dis- 
ease—they had  no  control  over  his  *  judg- 
ment.' We  may  add — nor  over  the  defective 
treatment  of  an  inefficient  man. 

Thus,  then,  the  case  stands.  Is  it  a  ju- 
dicious practice  to  put  these  offices  up  to 
public  competition,  and  take  the  lowest 
bidder  apart  from  other  considerations  ? 
Is  it  right  to  make  the  lowest  bid  even  an 
element  in  the  calculation  ? — It  appears  to 
us  not.  Setting  aside  all  considerations  of 
the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  lower  classes 
through  the  administration  of  improper 
remedies  and  unskilful  attendance,  this  is 
not  politic  even  as  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  a  small  fixed  salary,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  union, 
(not,  as  at  present,  where  the  salary  is 
merely  a  name,)  with  a  proper  allowance  for 
the  cases*  taking  one  with  the  other,  and  an 
average  for '  drugs,  is  not  a  bad  scheme  of 
administration.  We  are  not  at  all  inclined, 
with  all  our  respect  for  general  practitioners, 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  debiting  the 
guardians  with  two  dozen  of  bottles  of  fe- 
brifuge per  patient  per  day.  The  only  point 
is,  to  let  the  salary  and  allowances  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  service  performed.  It 
cannot  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  calculation 
upon  the  area  of  the  union,  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  attendance  on  each  case. 

Medical  practitioners  who  are  engaged  as 
professional  advisers  to  a  union,  as  a  general 
rule,  we  find,  are  rather  injured  than  bene- 
fited in  their  practice.  It  must  be  so.  A 
poor-law  union  of  the  common  size,  with 
the  poor-house  and  the  out-patients,  is 
quite  sufficient  occupation  for  one  man's 
time.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  suppose  that 
the  addition  to  a  man's  private  practice  will 
make  up  for  the  positive  loss  on  his  public 
engagement.  More  than  this,  there  ^ould 
be  a  discretionary  power  lodged  somewhere 
—whether  with  an  inspector  or  not,  we 
cannot  say — to  pass  such  extraordinary 
charges  as  are  incurred  in  peculiar  cases. 
Instances  have  been  mentioned  in  which  the 
practitioner  could  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
patient  by  the  employment  of  a  costly  re- 
medy. But  who  was  to  pay  him  ? — it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  himself  would  remain 
out  of  pocket.  For  want  of  such  an  au- 
thority many  a  sick  or  convalesceQt  patient 
is  suffered  to  languish  or  relapse.  Altogether 
the  condition  of  the  medical  officers  of 
unions  is  one  which  must  shortly  receive 
close  investigation,  not  only  in  their  own 
interest,  but  in  that  of  the  poor.  We  must 
see  what  the  Parliamentary  Commissionera 
will  have  to  propose. — 7Viite«. 

THB  CHOLERA  IN  RUSSIA. 

Thr  following  letter  frou^  St.  Petersburg, 
dated  Oct.  17,  contains  the  latest  intelli- 
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DBFBCTITB  CORONKRS'  INQUB8TS. 


fenoo  mpectiiig  the  pcQgnitof  tke  Aiiatic 
oholenu    It  m  mom  oomnittiDg  ita 
In  the  Roffiau  empiie  in  tte  Mine 
of  latitude  aa  London :— 

"The  choleim  makea  freah  progreia  in 
Bnaaia,  in  a  weateriy  and  northarly  dirao* 
tion.  It  baa  jnat  broken  out  in  the  GoTtn- 
■icnta  of  Simbirat,  Kasant  Nijni-NoTOgorod, 
Biaaan,  Pbkowa,  and  Tambo.  Thaa  far,  it 
doea  not  appear  diapoaad  to  apread  on  the 
tide  of  Podolia  and  GalUcia,  and  it  baa  verj 
little  intenaity  in  tbia  qvarter.  In  that 
direction  it  baa  only  ahewn  itaelf  on  one 
point,  at  Ikaterinoahf,  where  it  traveraad 
the  Dnieper.  Wtthomt  counting  Georgia, 
the  Cancaaoa,  and  the  country  of  the  Coa* 
•acica  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  ahready  reigna  in 
siztean  Goveminenta  of  tba  Ruarian  e»pire. 
On  the  30th  September  it  broke  out  at 
Ifoacow/' 

A  letter  of  tiie  23d  6om  Kiel,  in  the 
dnchy  of  Holateb,  saya-— "  In  the  Tillage 
of  Waman»  near  to  the  town  of  Preeta,  a 
peaaant  naoMd  Hingat,  aged  30  yeaia,  waa 
attacked  the  day  before  yeaterday  with  Aaiatic 
cholera,  and  died  after  thirty  houra'  aoioing. 
The  medical  man  who  attended  the  deoeaaed. 
Doctor  Sanknecht,  ef  Preeta,  baa  publiahed 
detaila  of  the  pregreaa  of  the  malady  of 
Bingat,  in  the  weekly  journal  of  that  town, 
and  in  the  Xm/ GDrraf^onanif .  Thiaiathe 
only  caae  of  cbolarm  which  up  to  the  preient 
time,  aa  ftur  aa  we  know,  baa  yet  been  ob- 
•enred  in  onr  country." 

We  are  not  inclined  to  put  any  Ihitii  in 
tbia  report  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
diaeaae  in  the  duchy  of  H<4atein.  It  ia 
moat  likely  that  the  aolitary  caae  aaid  to 
hare  occurred  al  Wamau  ia  like  aome  of  the 
caaea  which  were  reported  to  have  oocurred 
in  London  in  the  auauner  of  1846,  i.  a. 
autumnal  diarrhoea  in  a  very  ifgraTatad 
|brm,  and  to  whkh  the  terma  "  Aaiatic  chcv 
bra  "  were  improperij  apphed. 

CLIMATE  OF  THK  WS8T  OV  SKOLAMI. 

Thx  climate  of  Cornwall  and  D^onshire, 
aa  abewn  by  the  laat  quarterly  return  of  the 
Rcigiatrar-General,  ia  not  only  different 
from  every  other  part  of  Engbnd,  but  ie  far 
from  being  the  aame  in  diiferent  parte  of 
theae  counties.  The  arerage  daily  range  of 
temparatuve,  and  extreme  monthly  range,  are 
smaller  than  ebewhere,  but  different  at  the 
different  stationa.  The  aTcrage  daily  range  of 
temperature  for  the  two  countiea  ia  12^9  ;  at 
Mmeutb  it  ia  9%  only,  which  ia  3°4  leaa  than 
the  mean  for  the  two  countiea,  or,  in  other 
worda,  ia  one  fourth  part  kaa ;  at  Exeter 
the  average  daily  range  ia  17%  which  ia 
nearly  the  double  of  that  at  Palmonth.  The 
mean  temperature  at  Falmouth  was  no  less 
than  3°8  Um  than  that  at  Torquay :  the 
crerHe  quarterly  range  of  the  reading  of 
the  thermometer  ahewing  tbe  tempentue 
of  the  air  for  the  two  countiea  waa  SS'^S; 


but  that  at  Helaton  waa  rs  hrper,  and 
that  at  Falmon^h  waa  n  trnaUer  than  the 
average.  The  higfaeat  reading  in  the  quarter 
waa  at  Helaton,  and   the  hmcat  waa  at 


Exeter,  and  theae  two  extreme  readings 
differed  very  much  from  tbe  estreme  read- 
inga  at  the  other  plaeea.  In  fact,  there 
aeema  to  be  aeveral  different  cHraatea  in 
tteae  countiea,  but  all  of  them  free  from 
arlrfine  and  tmddm  ehtm§m  of  temperm^ 
fnrt.— Hfyia/rar-OaMfvrf'a  BepcH. 

DBFKCTIVB  ConOMBBS'  IVaUBSTS. 

Thb  following  letter,  upon  a  aubject  of 
some  intereat  to  the  profeasion,  baa  been 
addraaaed  to  the  TVmea  :— 

*'  Sib»— A  fsw  evewnga  ainoa  a  atranger 
waa  bronght  to  my  anrgery,  and  alter  mora 
than  two  hoan  of  extreme  aaficiing  died 
there. 

'*  FroBi  the  frienda  of  the  deoeaaed  penon 
I  aacertained  that  ahe  had  not  ever  been 
known  to  be  aimilarly  attadced,  and  of  the 
actual  caaaa  of  death  I  am  akme  cognisant, 
or  can  be. 

*'  An  inquest  waa  bat  evening  held  on  the 
body  at  the  Zetland  Arma,  Old  Brompton, 
and  I  understsnd  a  verdict  waa  decidad 
that  <the  dcceaael  had  died  from 
I  waa  not  aummoned  to 
the  inqueat,  nor  waa  any  medical  evidence 
obtained,  and  upon  the  mere  goeaip-inlor- 
mation  of  the  frknda  of  the  deceaaed  (who 
wen  utteily  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  tiie 
cauaa  of  death)  the  above  verdict  waa  meat 
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not  awara  timt  upon  any  meie 
hearsay  or  opinionative  atatemanfca,  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  bond  JIde  caae  in  hand,  any 
coroner,  or  ooroncr'a  deputy,  b  by  bw  ju^ 
tiibd  in  permitting  such  a  frroe  of  an  h^ 
queat  aa  waa  laat  eveniag  perforuMd,  to  be 
palmed  upon  the  public  aa  ajudidal  investi- 
gation into,  and  aatiabctory  aohitkm  of,  a 
death  ao  andden  and  diatreming  a>  that  of 
the  deeeaaed  individual  to  whoaa  aaelandK^ 


"  Sir,  if  yon  will  give  thb  note  inaertion 
in  your  cobmna,  it  may  efieit  aome  explana- 
tion aecounting  for  the  smgubr  conduct  of 
the  gentleman  preaiding  aa  coroner.  Fbr 
my  own  part,  a  post-mortem  examinatkMi 
oidy  would  aatbfy  me  aa  to  the  substantive 
miachief  exbting  in  tlie  body  of  the  de- 
ceaaed, and  conacqoently  aa  to  the  nature  oC 
the  verdict  which  should  have  been  returned. 
"  I  am,  air»  obediently  yonra, 

*'  Thomas  Ekblimo. 

«  Brompton  Bow,  Oct.  99." 

*«*  Thb  letter  expoaea  a  very  ooraasen 
grievance.  We  hardly  know  whether  Mr. 
Bmbling  has  any  great  reaaon  to  complain^ 
aince  eoronera  are  now  b  the  frequent 
habit  of  adopting  two  modm  of  dealing 
with  medical  men.  Soma  of  these  Ihno. 
tionariea,  in  order  to  save  the  gnineaa  and 
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make  their  qnarteriy  letnras  look  respec- 
tably low  before  tiie  oounty  magistrates, 
sever  oall  in  medioal  practitioners  as  wit- 
nesses. Others  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
them,  making  use  of  their  opinions,  and 
then  adopting  seme  mean  sobterfuge  for 
evading  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The  former 
practice,  so  far  as  tibe  profsssion  is  con- 
cerned, has  assuredly  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  It  is  also  marked  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  consdentioaaiiess.  Bat  there  is  a 
universal  mistake  respecting  coroners'  in- 
quests in  England.  A  somewhat  absurd 
opinioB  is  afloat,  that  the  object  of  the  m- 
quiry  is  in  all  cases  to  determine  the  cause 
of  death:    but  this  is  a  dehision.     The 


Reports  of  the  Registrar-General  inform  ns 
that  in  H»ty-9i»  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  no 
canse  is  assigned  in  the  verdicts ;  and  our 
oirn  pages  have  frequently  borne  witness  to 
the  £act,  that  a  wrong  canse  is  often  re* 
tamed,  the  eoroner  and  jury  relying  upon 
an  ouUUte  view  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
statute  of  Edward  1.  guptr  vitum  corporis  t 
Ilie  real  and  legitimate  object  of  the  coro- 
ner's  inquest  in  the  present  day  is  ta. 
chronicle  the  death  without  being  very  par- 
ticular about  the  cause ;  and  to  provide  a 
handsome  annual  sidary  for  the  gentleman 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  occupy  the 
office  I 


A  TABI.K  OF  THB  DEATHS  IK  I.0NDON  TROM  ALL  CAUSES,  REGISTERED  IN  TBB 
aUABTSRA  EMOUIO  SEPTEMBER  1846-47. 


Population. 

Deaths  registered  in  the  Qoarter  eulioff 
September  80th. 

Metropolis. 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

West  Districts 

North  DUtricts 

Central  Districts     .... 

EastDistricU 

South  Districts 

301,326 
376,396 
374,759 
393,247 
502,483 

1,822 
2,342 
2,190 
2,547 
3,073 

1,569 
1,872 
2,075 
2,637 
2,844 

1,815 
2,452 
2,201 
2,859 
3,274 

1,936 
2,543 
2,452 
2,948 
3,306 

Total 

1,948,211 

11,976 

10,987 

12,601 

13,187 

Causes  of  Death. 


All  Causes     • 

Specified  Causbs 

Small.  Poz 

Measles    . 

Scarlatina . 

Booping  Cough 

Croup 

Thrush 

Diarrhoea  . 

Dysentery 

Cholera     • 

Typhus 

Sudden  Deaths 

Hydrocephalus 

Apoplexy 

Convulsions 

Bronchitis 

Pleurisy     . 

Pneumonia 

Asthma     • 

Phthisis  or  Consumption 

Disease  of  Lungs,  ftc. 

Pericarditis 

Aneurism  . 

Ditease  of  Heart,  &c. 

Teething  . 

ChUdbirth. 

Violent  Deaths 


Quarters  ending  Sept. 

1846.  1S47. 

12409  13187 

12364  13158 

51  320 

78  521 
298 


316 

355  238 

66  62 

113  82 

1549  1196 

75  143 

197  98 

403  895 

63  126 

448  415 

273  276 

513  521 

271  330 

30  35 


399 
95 


409 
96 


1784  1581 
111   123 


20 
10 


20 
18 


321  331 

138  163 

80  91 

403  425 


A  NEW  DB-ODORIBINft  OR  ANTrBROMIC 
'  PROCBSS. 

Ybstbrdat  morning  some  experimente 
were  made  in  a  piece  of  ground  at  Grove 
Lane,  Hackney,  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
''  Ellerman's  Patent  Disinfecting  Process/' 
Several.members  of  the  Hackney  board  of 
guardians,  sad  the  medical  men  connected 
with  the  union,  were  present.  A  tub  of 
offennve  night-soil  was  procured,  into  which 
a  small  quantity  of  the  patent  liquid  was 
poured  and^  stirred.  A  rapid  and  com- 
plete change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  filth  immediately  took  place,  and  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  present 
that  the  fsecat  smell  had  disappeared,  the 
only  perceptible  odour  being  that  of  the  re- 
agent itself,  which  leaves  a  faintly  sourish 
smell.  It  appears  that  tiie  liquid  convertsi 
into  salts  the  volatile  and  offensive  gases 
in  putrescent  matter,  and  thus  increases  its 
value  as  manure.  A  scientific  gentleman 
present  tested  the  operatifio  of  the  fluid  by 
the  application  of  the  phosphuret  of  calcium 
and  tiie  bisidphuret  of  carbon,  t»  the 
mixture  thus  operated  upon,  and  the  restttti 
were  held  to  establish  the  completeness  of 
de-odorization  which  had  been  effected  by 
the  fluid.    Of  the  value  of  the  invention  as 
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a  disinfectant,  the  experiments  of  yesterday 
do  not  enable  us  to  judge,  since  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  process  is  necessarily 
disinfecting  which  succeeds  in  neutralizing 
the  fetid  exhalations  from  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter.  A  de-odoris- 
ing  fluid  may  be  usefully  employed  as  an 
adjunct  to  sanitary  measures,  but  cannot  be 
safely  substituted  for  them.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  no  public  body  will  be  induced  to  tole- 
rate the  existence  of  cesspools  and  other 
nuisances  in  crowded  districts,  because  the 
admixture  of  a  few  pints  of  a  cheap  re-agent 
may  remove  the  offensive  odour.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  with  decomposing  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  large  towns  is 
promptly  to  remove  it.  and  we  should  regard 
the  introduction  of  these  **  disinfectants" 
with  considerable  jealousy  if  we  could 
suppose  that  public  officers  were  likely  to 
pervert  them  from  their  proper  use ;  i.  e. 
of  simply  rendering  the  filth  inodorous. — 


TBS  IRISH  BOARD  OF  HRALTH. 

Thb  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  to  confer  on  Dr.  Cor- 
rigan  the  honorary  Fellowship  of  the  Irish 
College  of  Physicians,  has  ended  in  signal 
fiulure.  We  are  informed  that  the  Govern- 
ment candidate,  who,  it  appears,  was  pro- 
posed contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  practices 
of  the  College,  wss  rejected.  We  must 
regard  this  as  a  very  strong  indication  of 
professional  feeling,  not  only  against  the 
Government  measure,  but  against  those 
professional  men  who  have  given  it  their 
support. 

OBITUARY. 

On  the  19th  ult.,  of  typhus  fever,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  Valentine  Flood,  M.D., 
formerly  of  Blessington  Street,  Dublin. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Mean  Height  of  Barometer 39*63 

"         "         Thermometer 68'5 

Self-registering do.<>  ....  max.  74*    mim   31* 
•   '<    in  the  Thames  water    —    M'S     —     53*5 

•  From  13  obMrrationi  daily.       k  Son. 

Rain,  in  inches,  1*04 ;  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'cloclc. 

3feieoroloffieai.^The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  4-6"  above  the  monthly  average.  Ths 
week  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  feU. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mbtropolis 
During  ike  week  ending  Saturday ,  Oct.  23 . 


BlBTHS. 

Males....  630 
Females..  607 

1357 


Dbaths. 
Males....  481 
Females..  486 

1«7 


Av.  of  5  Ami. 
Males....  53S 
Females..  518 

1046 


Deaths  in  dippbrbnt  Districts. 

(841*  ttHmber  ;^  Registrant  DUMeU,  139. 
PopulaiUm,  in  1841, 1,915,104.) 

WasT—Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  Geom, 
HanoverSqaare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St  James  . .  CPop.  801*336)    151 

NoHTH  — St.  Marylebonej  St.  Fancras; 
lalin^on ;  Hackney (Fop.  366,808)    170 

CsNTRAi^-St.  Giles  and  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holbom;  Clerkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
liOndon ;  West  London ;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  874,759)    171 

Bast— Shoreditch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel;  St.  George  in  the  East;  Stepney; 
Poplar Pop.  898,247)    315 

South  — St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondaey;  St.  George,  Soathwark; 
Newington;  Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and 
Claphamt  Qimberwell;  Rotherhitbe; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)    860 


ToUl  , 


Causbs  ov  Dbath. 

All  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

1.  Zymo/<r(orBpidemic,Bndemic, 
Contairious)  Diseases . . 
Sporadic  Diseases^  vis.— 

5.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

tamseat    

8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

andSensea  

4.  Lunsrs  and  other  Org^s  of 

Respiration 

6.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels  .... 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Orfcans  of  Digrestion , 

7.  Diaeaaes  of  the  Kidneys,  8cc. 

8.  Childbirth.    Diaeaaes   of  the 

Uterus,  6cc 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  Joints,  Ac 

10.  Skin,  OUnlar  Tissue,  ftc. . . . 

11.  Old  Ape 

19.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intemperance 


967 
965 

996 

95 
133 

S3S 

84 

87 
10 

13 

5 
8 

38 

19 


967 

At.o 
5A«L 

1046 
1039 

211 


104 
157 


383 
34 


74 
9 


7 

9 

65 


Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Deaths  fh>m  the  most  important  special  causes : 


SmalUpox  43 

Measles  54 

Scarlatina 42 

Hoopinsr-cough..  14 

Diarrhcea   88 

Typhus   78 

Dropsy 14 

Sudden  deaths  . .    8 

HydrocephalDS..  29 

Apoplexy 26 

Paralysis 17 


Convulsion S9 

Bronchitis SS 

Pneumonia. 59 

Phthisis Il3 

Dis.  of Lnng^,  Ate.    8 

Teething 8 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.  '8 
Dis.  of  Liver,  8cc.  10 

Childbirth II 

Dis.ofUterus>&c.    S 


Remarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  ^ 
79  Mow  the  weekly  autumnal  average. 


NOTICES  to  correspondents. 

Communications  have  been  received  fipom  M.DL 
—Mr.  Richard  Allen.-Mr.  A.  Wood. 


London  ;^elitral  enttttt. 
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EectQtns. 

COURSE  OF  SURGERY, 
Mi9ln€r$d  m  th»  pmn  1846  and  1847, 

Bt  Bramsbt  B.  Coopba,  F.R.S. 

Surgeon,  and  Lecturer  on  Snnanr  at  Gny'a 
Hoeiiital. 

Lbctvbi  XIV. 

Ebtsipblas. — Maybe  eonndered  athehng' 
ing  more  to  the  protrince  of  the  physieian 
than  to  that  of  the  turgeon — Character 
qf  the  inflammation — Erythema — Local 
eigne  oferyeipelae — Conetitutional  symp- 
tome — Epidemic  or  endemic  it^uenee — 
Poetponement  of  turgical  operatione — 
Tendency  to  eryeipetatove  inflammation 
of  head  and  face — Theory  ae  to  cause — 
Metaitaait — Treatment — Inability  to  bear 
depletion — Puncturee—  Objection  to  long 
incisiont — Employment  of  cauetic  and 
ointment  to  check  extension  oferyeipelae 
—  Rationale  — Tonics  —  Support  rather 
than  stimulus — Qften  difficult  to  distin- 
guish local  inflammation  of  abscess  from 
erysipelas — Liability  to  relapse — Neces- 
eityfor  attention  to  diathesis — Caution  in 
performing  operations  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  erysipelas — Cases. 

B&TSIPBUkS. 

Too  may  omdder  this  sabjeet,  gentlemen, 
u  belongiDg  ratber  to  the  proTince  of  the 
physician  than  to  the  surgeon;  bat  erysipelas 
■o  frequently  foMows  loeri  injury,  that, 
mnless  a  surgeon  is  aequainted  with  the 
phenomena  connected  with  this  disease,  and 
the  appropriate  treatment  for  their  relief,  he 
would  constantly  be  obliged  to  transfer  the 
care  of  his  patients  to  the  hands  of  the  phy. 
dcian.  In  fact,  no  better  instance  than 
erysipelas  oan  be  adduced  to  prove  the  ne- 
eessity  for  a  surgeon  to  render  himself 
Hioroughly  acquainted  with  loco-constitu* 
tional  disease. 

Erysipelas  is  an  inflammation  of  arery 
peculiar  character,  attacking  the  eitemal 
aurface  of  the  body,  and  indicating  all  the 
usual  signs  of  a  morbidly  increased  action, 
attended  with  redness,  heat,  swelling,  and 
pain,  each  of  these  offering  characteristic 
marks.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  attack  the 
flkin  only,  unattended  with  any  concomitant 
eonstitutional  disturbance:  it  is  then  termed 


The  redness  of  erysipelas  is  remarkable, 
on  account  of  its  sudden  disappearance  upon 
ilie  sKghtett  pressure,  leaving  a  white  spot ; 
but  the  redness  almost  instantaneously  re- 
tams  upon  the  rrmoval  of  the  foree.  The 
intensity  of  the  colour  varies  very  mndi  in 

XL.— 1041.    l^or.  12, 1847. 


dKffiinnt  eases,  and  this  Tariety  dependt 
mora  upon  the  oonetilotion  of  the  patienfi 
than  upon  the  severity,  or  any  pecnliwity  !a 
the  diMase  itself. 

The  heat  of  the  aifeeted  part  Is  of  abura- 
iBg  character,  and  is  described  by  the  patient 
as  piroduoing  a  dull  pridring,  or  rather 
tingliiig,  sensation.  The  degree  of  swelling 
depends  upon  the  eironmstance  of  the  sub« 
cutaneous  tissues  being  affected  or  other* 
wise ;  for,  when  the  skhi  alone  is  inflamed, 
there  is  little  or  no  swelling  or  tension,  and, 
in  Ihet,  the  inflammation  is  at  this  period  to 
be  considered  as  merely  erythematous ;  but^ 
immediately  upon  the  implication  of  tho 
cellular  membrane,  swelling  becomes  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  this  disease. 

The  pahi  is  seldom  acute,  but  is  said  ttf 
resemble  a  tinglmg  stiffness,  and  it  produoei 
invariably  a  restlessness  which  is  highly  cha« 
raeteristie  of  the  disease.  If  pressure  be 
applied  to  the  inflamed  part,  the  pain  and 
uneasiness  are  very  considerably  increased* 
The  local  symptoms  are  generally  preceded 
by  considerable  constitutional  disturbanoe^- 
such  as  pain  in  the  head,  full  pulse,  lose  of 
appetite,  rigors  fbHowed  by  dqeetion,  de» 
bility,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  early  deli* 
rium,  if  the  head  be  the  seat  of  the  disease* 
Although  these  symptoms  likewise  frequently 
attend  common  pyrexia,  there  is  something 
so  peculiar  in  tiieir  nature — so  sudden  ni 
their  development— that  every  ezperienoed 
nurse  in  a  hospital  recognises  tliem  as  pre* 
monitory  signs  of  erysipelas. 

Medical  writers  have  dbtinguished  erysi- 
pelas by  the  terms  phlegmonous,  bilious, 
and  local  or  erythematous.  Were  I  to  take 
this  detailed  view  of  the  disease,  I  admit, 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  be  rather  encroach* 
ing  upon  the  province  of  the  physician.  I 
shall  therefore  dwell  especially  on  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  local  injury—**'  trau- 
matic erysipelas." 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  in- 
jury to  any  tissue  can  in  itself  produce  the 
specific  action  of  erysipelas  without  accessoiy 
constitutional  predisposition,  tarn  myself 
inclined  to  reply  in  the  negative;  for  t 
believe  that  this  disease  is  the  result  of  a 
constitutional  derangement,  arising  chiefljr 
either  from  epidemic  or  endemic  causes ;  foic 
how  frequently  is  it  observed  in  this  and 
every  other  hospital,  that,  when  one  patient 
has  become  affected  with  erysipelas,  othera 
are  found  liable  to  its  attacks  from  causes 
much  too  slight  to  be  considered  capable  of 
producing  the  like  resoH  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  This  is  so  well  known,  that 
every  hospital  surgeon  postpones  the  per- 
formance of  surgical  operations  even  after 
the  patient  has  been  prepared  for  the  ordeal, 
if  he  is  aware  that  erysipelas  is  present  ia 
the  ward. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  healthy  persoa 
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would  probably  resist  the  infection;  but, 
under  the  depreudng  influence  inseparable 
from  an  operation,  it  would  be  incurring  an 
unwarrantable  risk,  to  expose  a  patient  to 
the  continued  influence  of  such  a  poison, 
particularly  if  the  case  is  one  which  will, 
under  any  circumstances,  admit  of  delay. 

There  is  certainly  a  peculiarity  in  trau- 
matic erysipelas,  with  respect  to  its  so  fre- 
quently following  wounds  of  the  head  and 
&ce ;  and  I  consider  that  this  msy  depend 
upon  the  msertion  of  all  the  muscles  of  this 
region  into  tiie  skin,  the  tissue  intariably 
first  affected  by  this  peculiar  description  of 
inflammation. 

Hence,  in  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  the  face,  the  most 
complete  state  of  quietude,  and  absence  of  all 
mental  excitement,  are  desirable,  ss  afford- 
ing the  only  means  of  preserring  these 
muscles  in  a  perfect  state  of  rest,  as  they  are 
immediately  put  into  motion  by  the  opera- 
tion of  almost  every  external  circumstance, 
or  by  the  least  mental  disturbance. 

Another  peculiarity  in  erysipelas,  not  yet 
alluded  to,  is  its  erratic  tendency,  or  what 
is  technically  termed  "  metastasis,"  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  this  complaint. 

The  consideration  of  this  fact  forms  a 
▼ery  important  point  in  regulating  our  prac- 
tice, and  espedally  in  erysipelas  of  the 
head ;  for,  however  proper  it  may  be  to 
attempt  suddenly  to  subdue  erysipelatous 
inflammation  of  the  limbs  or  trunk,  by  the 
application  of  evaporating  lotions,  or  any 
other  means  of  abstracting  the  abnormal 
heat  of  the  affected  part,  such  treatment  is 
quite  inadmissible  in  erysipelas  of  the  head 
or  face,  owing  to  the  danger  of  producing 
metastasis  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  a  patient 
delirious  a  few  hours  after  oold  had  been 
applied  to  an  erysipelatous  scalp,  and  re- 
stored as  quickly  to  consdousoess  by  the 
substitution  of  warm  fomentations  for  the 
evaporating  lotion.  The  rationale  of  this  is 
sufficiently  obvious :  the  action  is  due  to  the 
free  anastomosis  between  the  vessels  of  the 
pericranium  and  of  the  dura  mater,  through 
the  substance  of  the  bones  of  the  skull ;  so 
that  any  cause  that  propels  the  blood  from 
the  pericranium  must  produce  a  propor- 
tionable influx  into  the  vessels  of  the  dura 
mater. 

Patients  attacked  by  erysipelas  (more 
especially  in  this  metropolis)  bear  depletion 
Tcry  badly,  and  there  are  but  few  cases  in 
which  general- blood-letting  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, be  admissible. 

Leeches  should  never  be  employed  in 
erysipelas,  as  their  bite  becomes  a  fresh 
source  of  irritation ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  exciting  cause  of  this  peculiar 
character  of  inflammation. 

The  only  antiphlogistic  plan,  therefore, 


left,  is  that  of  acting  upon  the  secretions, 
which  effect  is  readily  produced  by  employ-^ 
ing  the  following  remedies ; — Jt>  Hyd.  Chlo- 
ridi,  gr.  iss. ;  Pulv.  JaooM  veri,  gr.  iij.  M. 
ft.  Pilul. ;  Magnes.  Carbonat.  gr.  x.  R 
Soda  Sesquicarbonat.  3j.;  Yin.  Ipecac. 
5ss. ;  Mist.  Cainphorse,  jj.  M.  ft.  Haustes 
adde  Succi  Limonts  Recentis,  Jss.  et  in  statu 
eflervesoentia  sumendus  bis  terve  quotidie. 
Should  the  patient  evince  any  typhoid  symp- 
toms, ammonia  should  be  substituted  for  the 
soda. 

If  there  be  much  tension  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  small  blisters,  without  remis- 
sion of  febrile  symptoms,  it  should  be  punc- 
tured in  several  places,  to  allow  of  traiwida. 
tion  of  the  effused  serum.  This  operation 
generally  affords  great  relief.  With  respect 
to  the  long  incisions  recommended  by  some 
surgeons,  I  consider  that  practice  to  be 
worse  than  useless,  unless  there  be  extensive 
sloughing  of  the  cellular  mem'Brane,  which 
will  very  rarely  occur  if  punctures  be  made- 
as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  such  relief  is^ 
indicated  by  the  tension  of  the  skin  :  indeed,. 
I  have  known  fatal  sloughing  sores  induced 
by  the  practice  of  incisions,  and  in  more 
than  one  case  death  occurred  from  the  hae- 
morrhage immediately  resultiBig  from  the- 
operation. 

When  erysipelas  becomes  diffused,  the 
ririd  discoloration  of  the  skin  diminished, 
the  tongue  dry,  and  the  general  signs  of 
debility  manifrated,  stimuli  are  required ; 
but  in  common  cases  generous  support  is 
preferable  to  stimulus :  I  therefore  usoally 
prefer  porter  to  wine  or  brandy,  excepting, 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned. 

Where  the  inflammation  of  erysipelas  haa  ' 
a  great  tendency  to  spread,  it  has  been  re-^ 
commended  to  attempt  to  check  its  eoorae 
by  cauterising  with  lunar  camAic  the  skin* 
above  the  inflammation .  Some  liave  recom- 
mended mercurial  ointment  to  be  employed 
with  the  same  view ;  and  indeed  I  have  seen 
both  of  them  produce  beneficial  results  by 
circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  infiam- 
mation.  I  presume  that  the  lunar  cauatic 
and  the  mercurial  ointment  ckMe  the  pores* 
of  the  skin  wherever  it  is  applied,  and,  pre- 
venting the  natural  cutaneous  exhalations,, 
set  up  a  new  action,  and  so  tend  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  erythematous  inflam- 
mation ;  for,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  any 
other  ointment  will  answer  the  purpose  aa 
well  as  the  mercurial. 

This  fact  would  certainly  lead  one  to  tlift 
belief  that  erysipelas  is,  at  any  rate  at  its 
commencement,  a  cutaneous  disease,  and 
the  extension  to  the  subcutaneooa  tissaea 
the  result  of  a  secondary  action. 

Vesicles  generally  form  in  those  caaea 
which  do  not  terminate  by  resolution ;  henee 
erysipelas  has  been  classed  under  the  order 
Bullae,  by  Dr.  Bateman. 

In  debilitated  oonstitutiona,  diffused  ab* 
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frequently  follow  erjsipelatoat  at- 
tacks, sometimes  even  at  a  distanoe  from  the 
originally  inflamed  part.  Indeed,  I  have 
occasionally  seen  abscesses  follow  wonnds 
aroond  which  no  erjsipdatons  inflammation 
'had  ooeorred,  and  yet  snbseqnently  diffased 
oellalar  membranous  abscesses  have  formed 
in  diffierent  parts  of  the  body,  attended  with 
•considerable  local  inflammation ;  but  whether 
these  ooold  be  regarded  as  erysipelatous 
affections  I  have  frequently  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  determining.  What  I  mean  to 
express  is,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  inflammation  re- 
sulting from  the  formation  of  abscess  in 
debilitated  patients  from  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas. In  these  cases,  also,  as  in  erysipelas, 
the  abscesses  are  rarely  limited  by  an  adhe- 
sive boundary,  but  are  diffused,  indicating 
the  eitreme  debility  of  the  patient. 

When  abscesses  result  from  erysipelas, 
they  rarely  extend  beyond  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  membrane,  and  do  not  appear  to 
lead  to  absorbent  inflammation,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  freedom  with  which  the 
matter  becomes  diffused ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  pus  is  formed  in  more  deeply 
jeated  structures,  as  in  subfascial  and  thaecal 
abscess,  it  is  pept  up  by  the  inextensible 
tissues,  and  leads,  therefore,  to  more  urgent 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  requires  early 
provision  for  its  evacuation. 

Great  care  and  attention  are  required  after 
a  patient  may  have  apparently  recovered 
from  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  owing  to  the 
great  tendency  to  relapse  which  generally 
exists  in  such  cases ;  and  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  said — at  least  so  my  experience  leads 
me  to  believe — that  a  person  once  attacked 
by  this  disease  is  ever  after  liable  to  its 
return  from  any  exciting  cause  to  inflam- 
mation— ^a  circumstance  which  would  seem 
to  prove  that  the  disease  depends  more  upon 
peculiarity  of  constitution  than  upon  the 
«xiatare  of  the  accidental  injury,  or  even,  per- 
•baps,  than  upon  any  epidemic  influence. 

I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  it  might  be 
-considered  a  deviation  from  my  province  to 
speak  of  bilious  erysipelas,  and  other  par- 
•ticular  censtitutional  derangements  modify- 
ing this  disease ;  still  do  not  for  one  moment 
dmagfiae  that  I  consider  if  unnecessary  for 
you  to  study,  and  terutinotuly  too,  the  pe- 
•ouliarities,  diathesis,  and  temperament  of 
-your  patient ;  for  you  must  remember  that 
the  slightest  local  injury  can  never  occur 
without  the  restorative  process  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  age,  sex,  habit,  and  consti- 
tution of  the  subject ;  and  whoever  fancies 
that,  because  he  hiss  Bude  himself  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  disease,  he  can  at  once 
apply  some  well-known  appropriate  remedy, 
sriU  never  advance  beyond  empiricism,  nor 
establish  his  title  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  idcnti^c  pr^ctitioiMsr ;    md  I 


would  almost  say  that  his  practice  would  be 
dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  rapid  deci- 
sion in  the  cUissification  of  disease,  if  that 
alone  be  his  aim.  After  what  has  been  said, 
as  to  the  tendency  to  erysipelas  following  the 
wounds  of  the  scalp,  and  skin  of  the  face,  let 
me  urge  you,  gentlemen,  to  be  cautious  how 
you  undertake  even  trivial  operations,  oa 
these  regions  of  the  body,  without  first 
having  duly  prepared  your  patient  for  the 
effects  they  invariably  produce  in  the  sys- 
tem. In  some  cases  you  may  be  requested 
to  remove  small  encysted  tumors  from  the 
scalp — an  operation  so  trivial  that  it  may 
be  executed  by  a  mere  tyro  in  the  profes- 
sion, but  even  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  surgeon  may  risk  the  life  of  a  patient, 
and  his  own  reputation,  by  want  of  a  little 
precaution. 

Never,  I  say,  undertake  such  a  task  with- 
out first  well  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of 
your  patient's  health,  as  to  the  absence  of 
any  organic  disease,  the  condition  of  the 
bowels,  state  of  Uie  urine,  and  natural  per- 
formance of  the  functions  essential  to  a 
healthy  state  of  body. 

Several  years  ago  I  removed  an  encysted 
tumor  from  the  head  of  a  patient.  Upon 
making  a  mere  .incision  through  the  akin 
it  immediately  turned  out,  the  operation  of 
extracting  it  not  occupying  more  than  a 
minute.  On  the  third  day  I  considered  my 
patient  convalescent ;  on  the  fourth  I  was 
suddenly  sent  for  to  see  him,  and  found  that 
a  most  startling  change  had  taken  place  in 
his  condition.  I  ^  should  not  have  recog- 
nised him ;  his  head  was  swollen  to  twice 
its  natural  sixe ;  not  a  feature  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  and  his  complaints  were  urged  in 
muttering  ddirium.  I  immediately  ordered 
him  (as  his  bowels  were  costive),  a  large 
dose  of  calomel,  fomented  his  head  and  face^ 
punctured  the  scalp,  and  prescribed  diapho- 
retic effervescing  draughts.  The  day  fol- 
lowing he  had  but  slightly  improved,  al- 
though  his  bowels  had  been  freely  openedp 
and  I  immediately  proposed  a  consultation. 
The  gentleman  who  met  me  recommended 
bleeding-~a  remedy  to  which  he  especially 
trusted  in  all  cases  of  febrile  action.  But 
as  the  patient  had  a  very  dry  tongue,  at- 
tended  with  delirium,  and  was  complaining 
of  great  thiret,  muttering  in  ahnost  inar- 
ticulate sounds  his  desire  for  porter,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  try  its  effect :  this  was 
consented  to ;  and  I  held  a  pint  of  porter  to 
hu  lips,  he  drank  it  off  at  a  draught— soon  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep  :  when  he  awoke  he  was 
perfectly  free  from  delirium,  and  from  that 
moment  his  recovery  rapidly  progressed. 
In  relating  this  case,  gentlemen,  I  do  not 
mean  to  inculcate  the  propriety  of  the 
invariable  use  of  stimulus,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found  a 
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kriy  »  LondoB  o*  any  civwdcd  mtf ;  nor 
bate  I  formed  thU  judgmeBt  from  the  aeli- 
tny  caw  juft  mwtioDed,  but  iliiaa  opiDkm 
ftHmded  upon  lay  own  ezpericnce  and  the 
practice  of  mf  eolkagnea  in  tfaii  hoapital  aa 
well  aa  in  priTate* 

A  lady  applied  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  to 
•Boertain  from  him  whether  a  small  encysted 
tnmor  could  be  removed  with  perfect  safety 
horn  her  lM»d ;  to  whtoh  he  replied,  "  cer- 
tainly i"  the  operation  waa  immediatdy 
performed,  bnt  seven  days  afterwards  she 
waa  dead  from  anattack  of  arysipelaa.  The 
next  caae,  as  the  patient  was  not  attadied 
by  erysipelaa  after  the  operation^  may  be 
considered  out  of  place  with  regard  to  our 
present  considerations;  I  have  mentioned 
it,  however,  merely  to  exemplify  the  neoea- 
sity  of  ascertaining  the  real  oonstitatioBal 
condition  before  yon  venture  to  submit  a 
patient  to  any  mechanioal  lesion. 

A  short  time  ago,  an  individual  eamc  un- 
der my  care  with  aa  external  pileand  a  fissure 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum ;  he 
was  considerably  out  of  health,  and  attri- 
buted all  his  aUments  to  the  sufferings  he 
experienced  in  the  passing  of  his  motions, 
owing  to  the  local  disease ;  he  urged  me  to 
relieve  him  by  operation.  I  kept  him, 
however,  a  week  or  ten  days  under  my  care 
before  I  operated,  and  by  soothing  remedies 
had  somewhat  improved  his  condition,  when 
I  removed  the  external  pile,  and  drew  the 
bistoury  across  the  fissure,  the  whole 
time  of  the  operation  not  exceeding  half  a 
minute.  The  patient  felt  immediate  relief 
after  the  operation,  he  had  little  or  no  pain 
in  passing  his  motions,  but  in  the  course  of 
four  or  fire  days  he  was  seized  with  symptoms 
of  subacute  peritonitis  ^  calomel  and  opium, 
and  leeches,  ware  ordered,  but  four  days  af- 
terwards he  died. 

Upon  examination  of  the  body,  he  waa 
found  to  be  the  subject  of  granular  kidneys, 
(the  morbus  Brighdi,)  which  no  doubt  had 
caused  his  death. 

It  had  been  ascertained,  during  lifo,  by 
my  dresser,  that  his  urine  was  albuminous ; 
but  I  considered  the  severity  of  his  suffering 
demanded  the  performance  of  this  slight 
operation ;  although  the  sequel  renders  it  a 
matter  for  consideration  whether  I  waa  right, 
under  these  circumstances,  in  subjecting  him 
to  a  fresh  source  of  irritation. 

From  such  eases  aa  these  you  must  be  im- 
pressed, gentlemen,  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  everything  which  the  science  of  surgery 
can  insure,  so  far  aa  lies. in  jour  power,  to 
place  jour  patient  in  the  greatest  sUte  of 
security  before  you  subject  him  to  any  sur- 
gical  operation,  and  even  then  never  promise 
that  any  operation,  however  simple,  will  be 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  for  depettd  upon 
it,  it  is  as  unwise  to  treat  sligh^ngly  the  most 
trifling  inctsioiis  of  the  skin^  as  it  isdishonost 


to  sttach  to  an  openHDn  asMW  imptttaum 
than  it  justly  deservea4 

Some  surgeons  suppose  thsl  il  is  better  to 
perform  what  are  usually  eoosidefBd  suaplt 
operations  at  the  moaaont,  than  to  allow  the 
dread  of  anticipution  to  remain  on  the  mind 
of  the  patient,  and  then  prooesd  to  aol;  opoA 
this  opinion  without  any  preliminary  pi^ 
caution.  There  are,  however,  I  believe,  but 
few  patienta  who  will  not  duly  appreciate  the 
cautious  recommendation  of  a  soripeon  to 
submit  to  some  Uttle  prepaiatory  4i^'pHntt 
and  he  will  gain  much  more  oonfidenoc  from 
the  patient  by  this  di^>lay  of  hu  judgwMoft, 
than  from  ^e  hasty  reoklessoess  whkh 
evinoes  boldness  and  self-ralisiice»  rafthor 
than  judicious  praeaution. 
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Blood'VesteU  and  nertet  qf  the  seterotiea 
and  cornea — character  qf  the  nutritive 
proceee  in  these  structures. — Morbid 
states  qf  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,'— 
Sloughing  qf  both  cometejrom  drfectite 
nutrition, — Reparative  process  in  the 
cornea — anatomy  qf  a  simple  ulcer  qf 
the  cornea— formation  of  vessels  in  the 
cornea — effect  of  general  disease  on  the 
cornea, — Lymph  or  pus  in  the  lametlated 
tissue. — Pustules. — Opacities  qf  the  cor^ 
nea — development  of  papilla  on  the 
cornea — anatomy  of  Staphyloma  cmne^, 

6BifTUiifBK,-^In  my  last  leoture  I  n- 
viewed  the  structure  of  the  outer  tnnie  of 
the  eyeball,  oonsisting  of  the  sderotios  and 
comes,  and  described  the  several  Jayera  of 
which  the  latter  is  oompoced«  It  reoMuna 
for  me,  before  proceeding  to  the  more  in* 
temal  parts,  to  make  aoaae  ebservatioBa  on 
the  nature  of  the  prooesa  of  nutrition,  aa  it 
obtains  in  these  sM'uctures,  and  on  the  hearing 
of  their  anatomical  coostmotion  on  the  na- 
ture and  progresa  of  some  of  their  more  im- 
portant diseases. 

Both  the  sclerotica  and  the  oomsa  are 
sparingly  supplied  with  the  materiala  of  nu- 
trition, aa  a  glance  at  the  arrangenieDt  of  the 
blood-vessels  will  show.  The  sclerotiflaiB 
pierced  behind  with  numerous  arteries  de» 
rived  from  the  ophthalmic,  termed  the 
posterior  ciliary ;  but  theae  go  almost  ex* 
dosively  to  the  choroid,  only  giving  a  few 
minute  twiga  to  the  aderotica  aa  they  pass. 
in  frxmt,  too,  the  arteriea  which  have  sup- 
plied the  muades  of  the  eyeball,  aend  for* 
prolangariims    beywnd  Ike 
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t»dmMf  wliich^  am  Tuiblo  under  the  ooo- 
janctiTa,  and  low  themselTts  iatbe  Mdevotica, 
•boat  one-eighth  of  as  inoh  firono  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  These,  hovpever^  tiwrene 
nihcr  than  lupply  the  aderotica,  and  anaa- 
tomoee  with  Teieela-of  the  ciliary  mnaole  and 
iiifk  Hence,  in  the  most  sncceesful  injec- 
tioB8,  the  sclerotica  itself  ia  with  difiicalty 
tioCed  by  the  artificial  eolov,  and  the  miero- 
totfpic  inspection  of  parts  so  prepared, 
cxhibitsooly  a  few  slender  capillaries  coursing 
among  the  greatly  preponderating  mass  ci 
the  white  fibrous  tissue.  And  if  we  pass 
ftom  the  sclerotica  to  the  cornea,  we  shall 
find  the  most  uneqaivocal  proof  that  no 
blood-Tessels  at  all  encroach  far  beyond  its 
border.  The  evidence  which  injections  are 
capable  of  affording  on  tiiis  head  is  very 
decisive.  We  now  Icnow  that  the  capillaries 
are,  in  almost  every  orgsn,  definite  and  de- 
terminate tissues,  having  proper  walla,  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  parts  among 
-which  they  lie ;  that  they  have  a  certain 
limit  as  regards  minnteness,  and  that  they 
Ibrm  everywhere  a  closed  system  of  tubes, 
porons,  indeed,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  trans- 
jnitting  fluid  materials,  both  inwards  and 
outwards,  by  a  process  of  imbibition,  bat 
nevertheless  having  walls  of  unbroken  mem- 
brane, without  breach  or  orifice.  Hence  if 
an  injected  specimen  exhibits  a  system  of 
such  canals,  replete  with  artificial  coloured 
contents — its  ramifications  regular,  having 
margins  formed  by  rounded,  arched,  entire 
capillaries — we  may  assert  positivelj  that  the 
vascular  net-work  terminates  naturally  in 
those  directions,  and  that  the  tissue  beyond 
lias  been  as  impermeable  to  the  red  particles 
of  the  circulating  blood  as  we  find  it  to  be 
to  our  prepared  fluids.  This  is  precisely 
what  occurs  in  the  ca^  of  the  cornea.  The 
-veaaelsof  the  sclerotica,  and  of  the  oonjuoc* 
tiva  covering  the  sderotica,  send  numaroos 
twigs  towards  the  cornea ;  but  all,  on  ar- 
xiving  within  the  corneal  tissue,  turn  back, 
fbrratng  numerona  arches,  which  run  parallel 
to  the  margin  of  the  cornea  for  some  way, 
and  then  return  horn  whence  they  came. 
ThvM  we  have  a  striking  difference  between 
the  sclerotica  and  cornea  in  addition  to  tbos6 
before  insisted  on — that  the  one  is  permeated 
by  blood-vesMls,  the  other  is  entirely  devoid 
c#them* 

I  may  say  a  few  worda  here  on  the  nervous 
tmpply  of  the  two  Mmeturee,  No  doubt  the 
nerves  of  both  are  few ;  the  sclerotica  gives 
passage  to  the  ciliary  nervea,  and  although 
they  have  not  been  demonstrated,  it  ia  pos- 
flibie  that  it  reoeivea  some  filaments  from 
In  a  state  of  health  it  seema  to  be 
insensible,  but  when  inflamed,  like 
many  other  dull  and  almost  ineenaible  parts, 
it  appears  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the 
•eat  of  very  acute  pain.  In  the  cornea, 
narves  derived  from  the  ciliaiy  are  said  to 


haare  been  discovered  by  morns  than  one 
anatomist  of  trust ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  haw 
myself  seen  them,  although  I  cannot  donbt 
their  existence ;  for  when  we  remember  that 
nerves  in  their  peripheral  distribution  may 
lose  their  tabular  nature  and  their  charac^ 
teristic  microscopic  appearance  thence  de-  ** 
rived,  (and  I  have  constantly  found  tha 
ciliary  nerves  do  this,)  we  may  well  be  conr 
tent  to  receive  pain  as  sufficient  evidence 
that  a  part  is  not  destitute  of  nerves.  That 
the  cornea  has  a  degree  of  sensibility  capable 
under  some  forms  of  irritation  of  bong 
exalted  to  a  considerable  height,  is  matter  St 
common  experience  to  every  one. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  safely 
condnded  that  the  sclerotioa  and  cornea  are 
slowly  renewed  in  their  elementary  oonstit«P> 
tion  by  the  process  of  nutrition.  No  doubt 
the  presence  in  or  near  them  of  the  materials 
of  change  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
continnance  of  their  life ;  but  what  I  would 
endeavoor  to  impress  upon  your  minds  is 
this — that  their  structure  is  feebly  supplied 
with  blood,  or  the  nutrient  p*art  of  that 
fluid — that  the  process  of  nutrition  in  them 
is  therefore  alow,  gradual,  and  easily  im^ 
paired^  either  by  impoverishment  of  the 
nutrient  material  or  by  any  mechanical  in- 
terference with  its  due  and-  regular  supply. 
These  observations  apply  more  to  the  cornea 
than  to  the  sclerotica,,  because  the  latter  has 
vessels,  the  former  has  none  ;  the  latter, 
therefore,  is  supplied  interstitially,  as  it 
were,  with  the  power  of  life,  growth,  and 
nutrition ;  the  latter  most  derive  through  the 
medium  of  its  circumferential  parts  whatever 
is  requisite  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  itsnM»e 
central  portion. 

Morbid  eiaiee  of  the  eelereiica, — I  shall 
have  but  few  observations  to  make,  gentle- 
men, on  the  morbid  states  of  the  sclerotica^ 
in  their  spectaT  relation  to  its  structure: 
wounds  of  this  part  readily  heal  by  the  ad- 
hesive  process>  the  cicatrix  being  semitrans- 
parent  as  in  tendon ;  and  minute  punctures 
are  generally  harmless,  even  when  they 
penetrate  not  only  this  coat  but  the  choroid. 
It  is  possible  that  the  readiness  with  which 
lacerations  and  incisions  of  the  sclerotica 
heal,  ia  ascribable  to  the  thinness  of  the 
tisane,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  has  on  both  its 
sorfsces  an  abundant  supply  of  blood  in  the 
contiguous  textures.  The  experience  which 
surgeons  have  acquired  in  their  operations 
on  cataractous  eyes,  affords  ample  proof  of 
the  slight  tendency  which  simple  wounds  of 
the  sclerotica  have  to  take  on  an  unhealthy 
action.  The  form  of  inflammation  whidi 
the  sclerotioa  usually  undergoes  is  the  rheu- 
matic: into  the  nature  and  symptoms  of 
this  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter,  as  we 
must  limit  ourselves,  at  present  to  the  ana- 
tomical conditiooa. 

In  inflammatWm  of  the  sclerotica,  when 
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least  complic&ted  with  conjimetiTal  disease, 
its  Tessels  are  seen  to  be  niinatiirallj  filled 
with  blood ;  its  capillaries  are  distended,  so 
as  to  become  Tisible  by  imparting  a  tint  to 
the  fibroQS  tissne,  and  the  minute  arteries 
and  Teins  enlarge  and  become  tortuoas.  All 
these  are  distinguished  by  their  purplish  hue, 
compared  with  the  more  superficial  vessels 
of  the  conjunctira  under  inflammation. 

In  some  delicate  persons  the  sclerotica  is 
so  thin  in  its  anterior  part  as  to  derive  a 
bluish  tint  from  the  choroid  underneath. 
This  is  no  disease,  but  in  cases  of  old-standing 
choroidal  or  other  disease  within  the  globe, 
which  has  operated  so  as  to  cause  a  slow  and 
gradual  distension  of  the  outer  coat,  the 
pigment  is  in  like  manner  disclosed  under 
the  bulging  and  attenuated  sclerotica ;  and  I 
have  observed  in  some  cases  that  under  this 
internal  stretching  force  the  sclerotica  is  apt 
to  yield  in  lines  passing  backwards  from  the 
cornea,  so  as  to  form  slits  or  chinks  more  or 
less  radiating,  through  which  the  choroid  is 
more  obviously  seen.  This  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the  sclerotica, 
which  I  alluded  to  in  the  last  lecture,  vis. 
their  passing  at  the  anterior  region  rather  in 
a  radiating  direction  from  the  cornea  than  in 
any  other  arrangement. 

Morbid  §tate§  qf  the  eamea. — ^To  the 
surgeon  ss  to  the  anatomist, '  the  cornea  is 
a  much  more  interesting  and  important  tex- 
ture than  the  sclerotica,  and  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  be  a  little  less  brief  in  commenting 
on  some  of  its  principal  morbid  states, 
espeotatly  such  as  either  illustrate,  or  sre 
illustrated  by  its  structure,  as  explained  in 
the  former  lecture. 

\  And  first,  gentlemen,  in  evidence  of  the 
comparative  feebleness  of  the  process  of  nu- 
trition in  this  texture,  I  shall  relate  the  fol- 
lowmg  ease  which  occurr^  at  this  hospital 
during  the  present  spring.^ 

Sloughing  of  both  eomeajrom  drfeeiwe 
^  nutrition, — On  the  8th  March,  a  mother, 
herself  reduced  in  strength  and  looking  ill, 
brought  her  infsnt,  13  months  old,  to  the 
hospital,  on  account  of  its  eyes.  I  found 
that  both  comese  were  in  a  state  of  slough, 
flaccid,  of  a  pale  yellow,  like  macerated 
leather;  that  this  slough  comprised  the 
whole  area,  except  a  very  narrow  belt  of 
about  1 .20th  inch  nearest  to  the  sclerotica, 
from  which  a  few  minute  vessels  were 
shooting  towards  the  line  of  separation 
which  was  already  beginning  to  be  estab- 
lished between  the  dead  and  the  living  parts. 
The  conjunctiva  exhibited  very  little  vascu- 
larity, and  had  evidently  not  been  suffering 
from  inflammation.  The  infant  was  pallid 
and  puny,  with  a  pinched  and  anxious 
countenance.  I  found  that  the  mother  had 
been  suckling  the  child  till  seven  weeks 
from  the  time  I  speak  of,  being  herself  ill 
and  weak,  and  very  insufficiently  nourished ; 


that  on  going  into  the  workhouse  they  bad 
been  parted,  and  that  she  first  noticed  tha 
eyes  to  look  *'  weak*'  three  weeks  sinee. 
The  bowels  have  been  constantly  purged  for 
eight  days  ;  and  she  has  taken  Rhubarb  and 
Magnesia.  The  com^und  powder  of  chalk, 
with  opium,  was  given  every  foor  hours, 
with  Liq.  Cinch,  of  Battley,  and  beef-tea, 
with  small  quantities  of  brandy,  and  Mr. 
Howard  kindly  undertook  to  visit  her  at  her 
own  home.  On  the  1  Ith  (three  days  after* 
wards),  I  found  more  evidence  of  vascu- 
larity at  the  margin  of  the  oomese,  and  over 
the  white  of  the  eye,  but  with  hardly  any 
secretion.  The  bowels  had  been  less  re- 
laxed, but  the  stools  still  green  and  loose. 
She  bad  taken  some  wine  and  bark,  but 
would  not  touch  the  beef-tea.  She  wsa 
evidently  weaker,  and  moaned  oonstsntiy. 
In  two  days  afterwards  she  died. 

In  this  instance  we  find  the  oomea  ftdllng 
into  a  state  of  gangrene  from  defective  nu- 
trition ;  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
manifested  in  various  degrees  in  the  other 
textures  of  the  body,  here  leading  to  tha 
complete  destruction  of  a  tissae  which 
naturally  has  a  very  small  supply  of  that 
necessary  fluid,  and  which  therefore  is  but 
too  ready  to  yield  its  vitality  when  that 
supply  Is  withheld.  The  case  of  thia  poor 
child  finds  a  parallel  in  others  which  have 
been  related,  as  occurring  from  actual  star- 
vation, or  the  privation  of  all  sustenanoe^ 
and  perhaps  still  more  aptly  in  those  ani- 
mals which  Magendie  confined  to  a  diet  of 
sugar  and  water,  or  other  non-aaotiaed  Ibod, 
and  of  which  one  of  tlie  more  constant  evi« 
deuces  of  declining  power  was  te  sloughing 
of  the  comes,  and  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  the  eyeballs.  I  may  alao  menCioa 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  now  in  attend* 
ance  here,  and  who,  on  her  first  appear- 
ance some  months  ago,  had  a  dull,  basy 
state  of  both  comec ;  the  surface  having 
lost  its  brilliancy,  and  the  whole  texture 
being  very  uniformly  obscured.  The  ap- 
proach of  this  condition  had  been  very 
gradual.  It  had  been  attended  with  no  red- 
ness, nor  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  ex- 
citement of  the  circulation  in  &e  ndghbour- 
ing  sclerotica  or  conjunctiva,  or  any  de- 
velopment of  new  vessels  in  the  oomes 
itself.  She  was  pallid,  but  her  muacntar 
strength  was  not  remarkably  reduced,  nor 
could  I  discover  that  she  had  been  inauffi* 
ciently  fed  in  regard  either  to  quantity  or 
quality,  or  that  she  had  any  disease  affecting 
a  vital  organ.  Nevertheless,  her  pulse  and 
countenance  bespoke  a  system  in  which  the 
powers  of  life,  from  some  cause  or  other^ 
were  considerably  depressed,  and  Mr. 
Dixon  concurred  with  me  in  recomm^iding 
a  strictly  tonic  course  of  treatment,  com- 
prising steel  and  quinine,  with  aach  modifi- 
cations in  diet,  place  of  abode,  and  mode  of 
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life,  as  her  ntuation  appeared  to  render  de- 
sirable. Under  this  plan,  which  haa  been 
continued  up  to  the  present  time,  a  steady 
improTement  haa  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  oomee.  The  haze  is  clearing 
away  in  the  most  gradual  manner,  and 
irithout  any  unnatural  vascularity  of  the 
part  or  neighbourhood,  and  her  looks  are 
much  improved  in  every  respect.  I  cannot 
hdp  regarding  this  affection  as  simply  the 
xesult  of  an  impairment  of  the  nutritive 
process  in  the  whole  body  showing  itself  in 
a  special  manner  in  this  texture  of  feeble 
power. 

Beparatwe  proeesi  m  the  cornea. — ^The 
cornea  when  healthy  is  readily'  repaired 
after  injury  ;  punctures  and  incisions  being 
followed  in  general  by  speedy  reunion  of  the 
divided  parts,  without  suppuration  or  slough- 
ing. The  adhesive  process  is  here  presented 
to  us  in  its  simplest  form,  for  it  takes  place 
in  a  structure  which  contains  no  blood-ves- 
aels,  and  therefore  where  none  have  been 
divided.  But  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  all 
tissues  have  a  proper  life  of  their  own,  of 
which  their  several  properties  and  actions 
are  the  necessary  manifestations,  and  that 
the  blood-vessels  are  but  ministerial  to  the 
proper  life  of  the  tissues  they  supply,  by 
serving  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
materials  essential  to  life  are  brought  within 
their  reach,  and  what  is  rejected  by  them  is 
carried  away,  we  shall  rttdily  underatand 
how  it  is  that  a  tissue  which,  like  the  cor- 
nea, orginally  grew,  and  has  its  ordinary  life 
sustained  without  the  presence  of  interstitial 
▼esaels,  may  be  also  repaired  and  renewed 
without  them  within  certain  limits.  For  the 
reparative  actions,  in  their  natural  form,  are 
nothing  more  than  those  of  growth  and  nu- 
trition, modified  by  the  new  conditions  oc- 
casioned by  external  accident,  and  tending 
constantly  to  a  removal  of  those  new  oondi- 
tions,  and  the  restoration  of  the  normal 
aUte. 

If  we  puncture  or  incise  the  cornea  the 
first  effect  is  a  change  wrought  in  the  natu- 
ral actions  of  nutrition  then  existing  in  the 
wounded  part, — a  change  which  can  only  be 
described  as  a  mechanical  interruption  to 
tibose  actions,  and  which,  from  the  resultant 
train  of  phenomena,  has  been  often  called  a 
stimulus.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  the 
presence  of  an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  that  are  nearest  to  the  wounded 
part,  vix.  in  those  of  the  conjunctiva  and 
those  of  the  sclerotica,  and  thus  the  ma- 
terials from  which  the  breach  is  to  be  made 
good  are  brought  in  greater  abundance  to 
the  part  that  requires  them.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  as  these  vessels,  comparatively 
so  remote,  are  thus  affected,  so  the  part  of 
the  corneal  tissue  intervening  between  them, 
and  the  exact  seat  of  injury,  is  pervaded  by 


a  corresponding  change,  of  which  the  general 
expression  is  this, — that  it  is  one  of  exalted 
nutritive  vigour  (  the  play  of  forces,  and 
the  interchange  of  material  which  mark  the 
nutritive  function,  being  more  energetic  and 
more  rapid  than  before.  And  whatever 
phenomena  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  inter- 
mediate tissue  are  concentrated  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  about  the  wound  itself.  In  a 
short  time,  even  in  the  course  of  a  few 
boon,  as  I  have  ascertained  in  the  case  of 
the  lower  animals,  the  vicinity  of  the  in- 
jured part  begins  to  contain  in  abundance 
those  minute  partides,  nuclei,  or  cyto- 
blasts,  as  they  are  called,  which  exist 
naturally,  though  sparingly,  in  the  corneal 
lamelle,  and  the  ralative  quantity  of  which 
may  be  regarded  in  most  tissues  as  an  index 
of  the  intensity  of  the  nutritive  function. 
These  particles,  I  say,  hastily,  indeed,  and 
imperfectly  formed,  are  speedily  found 
choking  the  interatices  of  the  tissues  in  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  and  covering  its  surface, 
so  as  to  occupy  whatever  space  was  left  be- 
tween its  opposite  sides,  and  bringing  them 
into  temporary  union.  From  the  presence 
of  these  embryo  materials  of  new  tissue,  in- 
termingled among  the  elements  of  the  old,  is 
derived  that  slight  milky  opacity  which 
envelopes  and  marks  the  seat  of  wound,  and 
which,  if  the  injury  be  extensive,  may  en- 
gage a  considerable  extent  of  the  cornea  in 
the  direction  of  the  neighbouring  blood-ves- 
sels. The  subsequent  changes  I  need  not  par- 
ticularly dwell  upon.  The  breach  being  filled, 
the  new  material  is  gradually  transformed  into 
products,  resembling  those  tissues  among 
which  it  has  been  poured ;  the  blood-vessels, 
at  the  border  of  the  cornea,  resume  their 
sixe,  and  at  length,  in  the  most  favourable 
instances,  all  vestige  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
cess which  has  taken  place  vanishes  away. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  the  actions  which 
usually  ensue  when  the  surgeon  punctures 
the  cornea  with  his  needle  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  on  a  cataract,  and  the  same 
takes  place,  in  general,  where  there  is  no 
destruction  of  substance,  and  where  the 
wound  is  not  too  large,  and  its  margins 
have  been  accurately  adapted.  But  it  will 
readily  be  conceived  that,  in  cases  of 
wounds  with  loss  of  substance,  or  attended 
with  esptensive  division  of  parts,  the  de- 
mands on  a  tissue  so  feebly  nourished  must 
exceed  its  limited  powen.  The  result  will 
then  oftentimes  be  the  failure  of  the  adhe- 
sive process,  with  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  ulcer  or  open  breach,  or  with  an 
actual  sloughing  of  the  lips  of  the  wound. 
The  reparative  actions  then  advance  more 
slowly,  and  in  a  modified  form,  by  a  i^Moiee 
of  granulation  very  similar  to  that  which 
obtains  in  corresponding  states  of  the  skin 
or  mnoons  membrane.. 
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Yertical  aection  of  a  minate  uloer  on  the 
vurfaoe  of  the  cornea  of  a  cat,  three  days 
after  Uie  application  of  caustic  potass. 
a,  a,  indicate  the  position  of  the  corneal 
tubei  in  the  sound  tissue  below  the  bed 
of  the  ulcer ;  b,  nucleus  of  the  lamellated 
tissue.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  seen 
formed  by  a  crowd  of  Tesicular  nuclei, 
most  of  t^em  with  a  nucleolus.  These 
were  in  yanous  stages,  and  mingled  with 
firmly  granular  matter.  Magn.  300 
diameters. 

I  bad  an  opportunity  last  year  of  examin- 
ing a  small  ulcer  which  had  been  occasioned 
on  tiie  centre  of  the  cornea  of  a  cat,  by  the 
contact  of  a  small  piece  of  caustic  potash, 
three  days  previously.  The  conjunctival 
epithelinm  and  the  anterior  elastic  lamina 
bad  been  removed,  and  the  superficial 
kunellse  of  the  cornea  proper  formed  the 
bed  of  the  ulcer.  These  were  softened 
and  semi-opaque,  from  the  presence  of 
great  numbers  of  the  nuclei  already 
alluded  to,  in  and  around ;  and  it  was 
interestiag  to  observe  that  their  numbers 
were  greatest  on  the  eur&ce  of  the  ulcer 
and  diminished  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance from  it.  In  the  section  of  the  ulcer, 
represented  in  fig.  5,  the  nuclei  are  seen  oc- 
cupying chiefly  the  position  of  the  corneal 
tnb^,  especially  in  the  deeper  part.  We 
have  in  this  example,  perhaps,  tli^  simplest 
condition  of  an  ulcer  that  can  occur  in  any 
texture,  and  it  is  therefore  well  deserving 
your  attention. 

Beveiopwteni  ^  veuek  in  the  comea.— 
Few  things  are  more  interesting  in  the  his- 
tory of  reparative  processes  in  the  comea. 


than  the  fact  which  we  observe  every  dajtflf 
its  capacity    of  becoming  fomiahed    witk 
blood-vessels    derived   from    those  of   tin 
conjunctiva  and  aderotica.    If  any  irritatiaa 
is  long  kept  up*  or  if  an  ulcer  eziata  Imbt- 
ing  to  heal  by  a  slow  and  gradual  prnrm, 
we  find  in   the  interval  between  it  and  dtf 
neighbouring  vessels,  a  greyish,  half-tnu- 
parent    tract,     distinguishable    from    the 
healthy  cornea  ;  and  in  this  there  are  aooa 
developed  a  series  of  vcsmIs  which  present^ 
declare  themselves  as  arteries,  capilisLiifli^ 
and  veins,  canTing  the  blood  in  a  circuit 
through  and  about  the  seat  of  reparatifi 
action.     It  is  obvious  that  these  are  pro- 
duced out  of  new  matter,  laid  down  befoic 
their  actual  formation    in    the  line  which 
they  are  to  occupy.    As  a  punctured  wound 
is  made  good  by  the  aimple  transfonnatica 
of  the  new  matter  into  the  natural  tissoey 
without  the   formation  of  new  vessels,  so, 
when  time  allows,  and  the  extent  of  repair 
requires  it,  a  portion  of  the  new  material  it 
developed  into  vessels,  which  may  serve  the 
temporary  purpose  of  expediting  and  forti* 
lying  the  reparative  actions,  by  bringii^  to 
them  an  immediate  and  interstitiAl  supply 
of  blood.      Thus  is  the  cornea  made  doll 
and  oseleas  for  a  time,  by  the  introductiaa 
of  a  structure  destructive  of  its  tranapa« 
rency,  in  order   that  its  integrity  may  be 
restored  according  to  the  naiuiral  laws  of 
growth.     When  its  restoration  is  somewhat 
advanced,  and  less  blood  is  required,  tbeai 
new  vessels  dwindle ;  their  coats,  which  aro 
at  best  imperfectly  organised,  soon  disap* 
pear,  and  the  cornea  becomes  once  mora 
permeable  to  light.     I  have  a  specimen  hi 
which  these  adventitious  vessels    are  dis- 
played injected  with  artificial  colour.    Thc^ 
pass  into  the  comea  from  the  conjunctiva 
and  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  sclero- 
tica, and  occupy,  in  this  particular  instancCp 
almost  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Jamelkted 
tissue. 

The  cornea  may  further  become  vascular 
without  ulcer  or  wound,  and  as  a  result  of 
continued  inflammatory  action,  and  this  in 
two  principal  ways :  either  the  new  vessela 
may  form  a  network  on  the  front  of  the 
cornea,  anastomosing  on  all  sides  with  thoae 
of  the  conjunctiva,  and  only  obscuring  the 
lustre  of  its  surface,  or  they  may  pass  in 
very  close  and  more  parallel  series  firom  the 
sclerotica,  so  as  to  make  the  cornea  uni- 
formly of  a  dull  red.  The  former  state  ia 
the  result  of  long- continued  irritation  of 
the  conjunctival  epithelmm  by  granular  lida 
or  displaced  lashes,  and  the  vessels  in  all 
probability  lie  immediately  beneath  the 
anterior  elastic  lamina  in  the  more  super- 
ficial lamellae  of  the  oornea  proper ;  but  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  actuaDj 
asoertainhig  this.  They  can  hardly  lie  over 
it,  and  it  is  too  thin  to  contain  them  in  its 
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fftbftance.  The  kttec  conditioa  resales 
from  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lamellated 
ttBBoe,  and  is  attended  with  an  opaque  de- 
position of  new  matter.  The  vesseU  ran  in 
among  the  lamellse,  and  may  oocapy  the 
mtire  thickness  of  the  cornea  proper,  nn- 
dering  it  nearly  impenrioos  to  light.  In 
both  the  forms  of  morbid  vascnlarity  now 
mentioned  y  the  vessels  are  to  be  regarded 
as  originally  a  result  of  diseased  action,  not 
aa  themselves  the  disease.  They  are  de- 
■veloped  under  the  salutary  or  conservatiye 
law  of  the  organism,  to  enable  a  part  of 
fteble  vitality  to  sustain  a  morbid  action  to 
which  it  has  become  subject,,  and  under 
which  its  vitality  would  otherwise  sink.  It 
}$  true  that  their  presence  marks  the  exist- 
ence of  disease,  and  is  to  a  certain  degree 
an  index  of  its  extent,  but  we  must  be  on 
oar  guard  against  imagining  that  it  oon- 
atitutes  its  essence.  Unless  these  vessels 
bad  been  developed,  the  diseased  process 
would  loqg  ago  have  terminated  by  the  total 
destraction  of  the  tissue.  If,  in  the  case  of 
tbe  impoverished  infknt  which  I  related  just 
BOW,  there  had  been  sufficient  vigour  in  the 
natritive  and  organising  process  to  fill  the 
corneal  tissue  with  offid^ts  from  the  sur- 
Tonnding  vessels,  the  eyes  might  not  have 
perished. 

The  cornea,  and  other  parts  of  low  vi- 
tality, or  of  such  a  texture  aa  cannot 
apeedfly  develope  new  vessels,  ofben  fall  into 
p;angrene  under  any  sudden  inflammation, 
becaose  their  vascular  supply  is  either  very 
limited,  or  cannot  expand  in  correspondence 
with  the  demands  of  the  morbid  action.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  practical  surgeons  know 
tbat  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  destructive 
faiflammation  in  erectile  tumors,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  abundance  of  their 
Tascular  supply. 

We  may  even  go  farther,  and  maintain 
tbat  these  adventitious  vesseb  are  necessary 
to  a  cure,  and  to  their  own  removal,  whicb 
may  seem  a  paradox,  but  is  nevertiieless  a 
very  sustainable  proposition.  For  ss  the 
morbid  products  (including  the  vessels) 
Udd  down  m  the  cornea,  require  for  their 
azistence  a  certain  accession  of  new  ma- 
terial, in  the  way  of  continuous  nutrition, 
■0  they  cannot  be  removed  unless  means  are 
found  for  the  absorption  and  removal  of  the 
old  material  of  wlich  they  are  composed, 
and  these  means  are  mainly  the  vascular 
diannels.  As  long  as  the  material  capable 
of  being  removed  remains,  the  vessels  re- 
main also,  though  gradually,  atrophied,  and 
ready  to  disappear;  and  sometimes  when 
the  morbid  products  have  been  so  long  laid 
down  as  to  have  become  organised  into 
permanent  forms  of  morbid  and  opaque 
tissue,  the  vessels,  in  reduced  number,  are 
found  to  remain,  as  being  necessary  for  the 
existence   of  that  which    cannot   now  be 


taken  away  by  any  interstitial  process  oC 
absorption,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
either  nourished  or  die. 

The  unity  which  reigns  tfaBoogbout  aa 
oiganised  body  of  so  much  oompleadty  at. 
our  own,  renders  every  part  liable  to-  be  in^ 
flnenoed  by  the  state  of  the  great  organs 
subservient  to  nutrition;  the  digestive 
which  provide,  the  respiratory  which  reno- 
vate, the  circulating  which  distribute,  and 
the  excretory  which  purify,  the  blood.  Hba 
nutrition  of  every  organ  or  tissue  is  subject 
to  deiangement,  when^  the  blood  from  whidL 
it  derives,  its  materials  ofiienewil  is  is*- 
poverished  or  altered  in  quality,  or  wbsa 
that  healthy  balance  of  the  drcuktion  ia 
lest,  to  which  Dr.  Parse  called  your  atten- 
tion a  short  time  ago. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought,  theeefore,  timt 
tbe  mori>id  phenomena  of  any  of  the  tea* 
tures  of  the  eyor  or  of  the  body  at  large,  eaa 
be  lightly  comprshended  by  one  who  nevei 
has  regard  totimcoudStioaof  what  is  termed 
"  the  genera/  heaUh,"  and,  least  of  aU, 
those  of  a  texture  like  the  cornea,  whkhy 
being  itself  bloodless,  and  derhiDgita  ai^plj 
of  nutriment  by  a  frail  tanoi*  ficom  soiw 
nmodiBg  paits,  must  neeessarily  be  ob- 
noxiona  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  eertaia  of 
those  distofbaiMes  whioh  anotiier  arare  hf 
vouved  part  might  have  sniBciant  vigour  o£ 
life  to  iunf^jfd  or  overeome.  U  would  be 
very  easy  to  enlarge  on  so  fertile  a  theme ; 
but  I  most  disBBiss  it  with,  this  simple  aOa- 
sioDy  er  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the 
proper  febject  of  these  lectures*  It  ie 
perhsps  of  even  greater  impottanee  still  that 
thew  views  should  influence  our  minds  in 
considering  the  propriety  of  an  operation  for 
cataract  in  any  particular  case,  and  eape* 
dally  of  that  of  extraction,  which  involvea 
an  extensive  division  of  the  corneal  tissue* 
and  to  the  success  of  which,  reparation  of 
the  wound,  by  the  first  intention,  ia  abso- 
lutely essential. 

lAfmph  orpmBtn  the  lamellaied  tism§»'^ 
Aa  a  result  of  inflammation  of  tbe  lameUated 
tissue,  lymph  or  pus  may  be  formed  in  the 
interstices  of  the  lamelbe,  attended,  in  tiie 
first  instance,  with  irregular  base,  and  thea 
with  motUed  or  patchy  opacity,  as  it  accu- 
mulates in  greater  abundance  in  certain 
situations.  If  the  inflammation  be  of  an 
acute  kind,  and  the  efiuaion  rapid,  so  as  to 
gorge  and  distend  and  press  upon  the 
bmella  too  much  before  their  supply  of 
blood  can  be  suitably  augmented  by  newly- 
organised  vessels,  and  especially  if  the  sys- 
tem be  at  the  mme  time  in  an  enfeeUed 
state  from  defective  nourishment,  or  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  the  lamells  become 
irregularly  separated  from  one  another,  their 
tissue  is  broken  up  snd  destroyed,  and  a 
slough  results  which  is  usually  of  a  flattish 
form,  often  engaging  a  considerable  area  of 
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the  cornea,  bat  not  its  entire  thiekneu,  I.  e, 
following  the  direction  of  the  Itmens ;  or 
a  iimple  abscepa  may  form,  which  maj  dis- 
charge itself  either  backwards  into  the 
aqaeoos  chambers,  or  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  cornea*  In  either  case  it  Tery  com- 
monly happens  that  the  remaining  part  of 
the  thickness  of  the  cornea  gives  way,  making 
a  complete  perforation,  through  which  the 
aqneons  humour  escapes,  and  the  iris  pro- 
lapses. The  injury  done  to  the  eye  by  such 
extensiTe  disease  is  severe  and  piermanent ; 
a  portion  of  the  cornea  has  its  place  supplied 
by  new  matter,  which  becomes  developed 
into  an  opaque  tissue  Tcry  different  in  con- 
stitution and  elementary  arrangement  from 
that  which  has  been  removed,  and  the  pnpil 
is  more  or  less  distorted  or  dragged  away 
from  the  axis  of  vision. 

If,  however,  the  inflammation  of  the 
lamellated  tissue  be  less  acute,  and  less  dis- 
posed to  run  rapidly  to  destructive  results, 
the  lymph  which  is  poured  out  collects  in 
small  portions  among  the  lamells,  giving  an 
irregularly  mottled  aspect  to  the  cornea, 
because  some  parts  retain  more  of  their 
transparency  than  the  rest,  though  all  are 
dim ;  and  vessels  are  gradually  formed  in 
the  corneal  tissue,  entering  it  at  various 
depths  from  the  neighbouring  sclerotica. 
When  thia  occurs,  the  sclerotica  itself,  for  a 
short  distance  from  the  cornea,  appears  of  a 
doll  red,  owing  to  the  augmented  quantity 
of  blood  passing  through  its  vessels  to  sup- 
ply this  new  demand.  If  the  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  lymph  in  the  corneal 
tissue  continues,  the  enlargement  of  its  vas- 
cular supply  tends  to  accelerate  the  subse- 
quent chamges,  the  whole  tissue  gets  inter- 
Aised  with  opaque  matter  and  additional 
vessels,  and  the  original  lamellated  structure 
becomes  thickened,  softened,  and  obscured. 
After  so  delicate  and  important  a  part  has 
been  apparently  spoiled  by  a  serious  disease, 
it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  notice  how 
completely  and  how  speedily,  in  many  in- 
stances, its  perfect  transparency  may  be 
restored  by  timely  and  judicious  treatment. 
For  in  such  cases  you  will  observe  that  the 
original  tissue  of  the  cornea  is  not  in  any 
meaaure  deatroyed,  or  its  arrangement  per- 
manently altered,  unless  the  duration  of  the 
morbid  state  have  been  considerable,  and 
time  have  been  thus  afforded  for  the  or- 
ganization of  permanent  forms  of  unnatural 
tissue  in  its  interstices.  Moreover,  when 
once  the  inflammatory  action  and  the  incli- 
nation to  the  formation  of  morbid  products 
have  been  subdued,  the  blood-vessels  which 
pervade  the  deteriorated  structure  begin  to 
assist  largely  in  its  restoration,  by  expediting 
the  absorption  and  removal  of  the  newly- 
deposited  lymph ;  and  in  proportion  as  this 
clearance  is  effected  the  vessels  themselves 
diminish  in  size,  and  finally  disappear.    The 


speed  and  completeness  with  which  the 
cornea  resumes  its  previous  state  will  depend 
much  on  the  promptness  with  which  the 
treatment  is  undertaken,  and  the  enetgy  of 
the  nutritive  ftinetton  in  the  part  and  in  the 
whole  body.  In  scrofulous  subjects,  who 
are  especially  prone  to  this  affection,  it  is 
notorious  that  there  exists  in  the  constitntioa 
a  grave  and  deep-seated  defect,  which  mani- 
fests itself  chiefly  in  imperfect  or  perverted 
nutrition  ;  and  until  this  is  in  some  degree 
corrected,  thia  disease  can  hardly  be  checked, 
or  ita  consequences  got  rid  of. 

The  cornea  evinces  its  near  alliance  with 
the  integumentai  tissues,  by  its  disposition  to 
the  formation  of  small  pimples,  or  phfye^ 
tenuis,  on  its  anterior  surface.  These,  too, 
are  most  common  in  young  strumous  sub- 
jects :  they  are  generally  situated  at  or 
near  the  margin,  and  appear  on  the  con- 
junctiva at  the  same  time.  They  are  slow 
in  their  progress,  snd  ere  they  have  reached 
their  full  size,  are  generally  provided  with  a 
leash  of  conjunctival  vessels,  whieh  give  a 
characteristic  appearanee  to  the  eye.  They 
are  formed  on  the  Jroni  of  the  oomea,  and, 
I  should  suppose,  immediately  under  the 
anterior  elastic  lamina,  and  the  vessels  they 
acquire  also,  of  course,  lie  under  that  lamina, 
and  come  from  the  sub-conjunctival  tissue. 
These  pimples  may  contain  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  lymph,  which  may  become  organised 
into  a  raised  vascular  tubercle,  or  tfaey  may 
advance  into  the  pustular  stage,  and  form 
ulcers  by  opening  on  the  snrfiioe,  with  a 
destruction  of  the  anterior  elastie  lamina 
and  the  conjunctival  epitfaelinm.  An  opa- 
city remains  after  they  are  healel,  which  is 
usually  proportionate  to  the  previous  depth 
of  the  uloer;  but  it  is  gradually  lessened 
with  the  growth  of  the  little  patient,  and 
often  altogether  disappears.  Occasionally 
such  an  ulcer  will  heal  with  a  depressed  but 
nearly  transparent  surfsoe,  leaving  a  mark 
only  apparent  to  others  in  certain  positions 
of  the  eye,  when  the  light  is  reflected  from 
the  part ;  but  for  the  same  reason  painfully 
obvious  to  the  patient  himself  (if  it  happen 
to  be  situated  near  the  pupil)  by  the  distor- 
tion of  objects  which  it  occasions. 

I  shall  now,  gentlemen,  say  a  few  words 
concerning  optieiiiei  qf  the  eomea,  such  as 
are  commonly  left  by  a  variety  of  causes  in 
different  portions  of  the  corneal  tissue,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  explain  their  nature  and 
seat  according  to  the  particular  tissue  they 
affect. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  proper 
laminated  tissue  is  capable  of  enlarging 
its  vascular  resources  for  its  support  under 
disease,  and  for  the  subsequent  removal  of 
diseased  products,  to  such  an  extent  that  if 
it  have  itself  escaped  disorganization,  it  ia 
able,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to 
completely  resume  its  transparency.    The 
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nature  of  the  nutritive  process  in  the  lami- 
nated  tissue  is  such  that  this  tissue  recovers 
Itself  in  a  great  measure,  by  timely  treat- 
ment, from  almost  any  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion and  consequent  effusion  which  falls 
short  of  actual  destruction  of  its  elements. 
But  when  these  elements  are  at  all  displaced 
or  consumed  under  the  morbid  process,  then 
permanent  opacity  is  very  likely,  and  in- 
deed almost  certain,  to  follow :  for  so  arti- 
ficial  is  the  mechanical  arangement  of  the 
elementary  lamellse,  on  which  the  trans- 
parency of  the  cornea  depends,  that  when 
their  substance  is  once  removed  its  place 
cannot  be  supplied  with  a  tissue  of  an 
equally  elaborate  organization.  The  new 
material,  though  its  bulk  and  strength  may 
be  equivalent  to  those  of  the  old,  is  fibrous 
instead  of  being  lamellated,  and  opaque 
instead  of  being  translucent.  It  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yellow  fibrous 
tissue,  intitnately  mixed  with  the  white,  and 
both  most  irregularly  interwoven  and  ill- 
developed — ready  to  become  the  nidus  of 
small  granules  of  earthy  or  fatty  matter, 
such  as  readily  settle  in  parts  of  deteriorated 
structure.  From  this  condition  recovery  is 
not  possible ;  the  blemish  has  become  in- 
delible. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however^  that  during 
the  progress  of  the  reparative  process,  there 
exists  in  the  part  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
a  quantity  of  fresh  material  of  that  kind 
which  denotes  an  over-activity  of  the  nutri- 
tive function,  and  which,  not  being  wanted 
for  conversion  into  permanent  tissue,  will 
in  due  course  be  absorbed.  This  augments 
the  opacity  while  it  lasts ;  and  it  is  not  till 
a  certain  time  has  been  allowed  for  its  re- 
moval, after  the  healing  of  the  breach,  that 
we  can  say  how  extensive  or  deep  the  per- 
manent opacity  may  prove ;  we  may  gene- 
rally venture  to  predict  a  gradual  improve- 
ment during  some  time,  in  a  recent  opacity, 
particularly  in  yonng  sobjecta. 

Wbat  I  have  now  said  applies  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  more  common  opacities 
of  the  cornea :  I  may  allude  to  one  or  two 
other  forms  which  may  prove  interesting  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  their  precise  seat. 
There  are  some  varieties  which  appear  to  be 
on  or  near  the  very  surface  of  the  cornea, 
nnd  which  it  is  probable  may  occupy  the 
anterior  elastic  lamina.  The  very  opaque 
chalky-looking  films  which  often  follow  the 
application  of  quicklime  or  new  mortar 
to  the  eye,  seem  to  be  of  this  kind, 
and  so,  also,  do  those  which  have  been 
■apposed  by  some  to  be  stainings  of  the 
aorfaoe  of  the  corneal  tissue  by  a  de- 
posit from  ^e  lead  lotion  in  common  use. 
Occasionally  we  have  a  superficial  excoria- 
tion of  the  cornea— onie  can  hardly  call  it 
an  ulcer — which  the  epithelium  limits  with 
abrupt  edges,  thus  favouring  the  accumula- 


tion, on  the  depressed  surface,  of  the  frothy 
muc^s  or  sud  which  the  movements  of  the 
lid  furnish.  The  opacity  thus  produced  is 
often  very  opaque,  and,  unless  you  were 
aware  of  its  cause,  might  seem  more  serious 
than  it  really  is.  A  lens,  or  the  point  of  a 
needle,  will  inform  you  of  its  real  nature. 

There  is  another  form  of  opacity,  which  I 
believe  to  have  its  seat  in  the  anterior  elastic 
lamina,  although  it  is  vain  to  endeavour  to 
prove  it,  except  by  a  section  of  the  parts.  It 
has  a  silvery  lustre,  and  a  very  fine  texture 
of  interweaving  striK,  and  it  creeps  very  gra- 
dually from  near  the  border,  over  the  surface 
of  the  cornea,  towards  the  centre.  The 
epithelial  surface  retains  its  smoothness  and 
lustre,  and  the  opacity  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  depth.  Other  varieties  of  opa- 
city, very  chronic  in  their  course,  and  evi- 
dently not  inflammatory,  are  liable  to  form, 
as  I  believe,  in  the  same  tissue.  They  may 
be  of  a  brown  tint,  with  an  indefinite  margin, 
and  may  affect  both  cornese  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  aware  that  these  are  parti- 
cularly described  in  books,  nor  whether  they 
admit  of  removal,  or  even  arrest.  They  are 
probably  connected  with  an  imperfect  nutri- 
tion of  the  eyeball,  and  must  be  left  to  take 
their  course. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opacity  consisting  of 
minute  dots,  sometimes  so  small  as  not  to 
be  distinguished  separately  without  a  lens ; 
at  othen,  as  large  as  a  small  pin's  head. 
These  are  evidently  seated  on  the  posterior 
part  of  the  cornea,  and  may  be  referred  to 
the  posterior  elastic  lamina.  They  accom- 
pany an  inflammatory  affection  in  which  the 
wallis  of  the  aqueous  chambera  seem  to  be 
chiefly  involved,  in  which  the  iris  is  usually 
mottled  and  dull,  the  pupil  inactive,  and 
the  sclerotica  more  or  less  injected.  Such 
a  dotted  opacity  was  long  since  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  admits  of  removal, 
provided  the  proper  treatment  is  commenced 
early  enough.  It  probably  consists  of  an 
ordinary  inflammatory  deposit  of  lymph. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  dotted  opa- 
city, occurring  in  the  posterior  elastic  lamina, 
which  I  would  distinguish  from  all  those  yet 
mentioned,  and  which  is  met  with  in  eyes 
which  have  suffered  a  slow  disorganizing 
process,  through  sympathy  with  the  oppo« 
site  organ  previously  lost  by  operation  or 
accident.  In  this  the  dots  are  remarkably 
round  and  separate  from  one  another,  often 
brownish,  and  therefore  overlooked,  and 
scattered  pretty  uniformly  over  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  cornea.  Though  these 
sometimes  grow  fainter  under  appropriate 
treatment,  I  have  never  seen  them  idtogether 
removed. 

Warty  opacity  of  the  eomea. — It  will 
readily  be  conceived  that  opportunities  but 
seldom  offer  of  submitting  specimens  of  the 
several  forms  of  opacity  to  exact  scrutiny  by 
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the  microscope.  On  this  account  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  describing  the  appear- 
«nce8  of  an  opaque  spot  which  occurred  on 
the  front  of  the  cornea  of  an  ox,  and  which 
1  examined  in  the  fresh  state.  It  was  about 
«n  eighth  of  an  inch  across,  slightly  raised 
«nd  densely  opaque,  and  it  seemed  to  have 
been  the  result  of  an  ulcer,  for  the  lamellated 
tissue  was  invelTed  to  a  slight  depth,  and 
bad  been  replaced  by  new  tissue,  as  repre- 
■ented  in  Fig.  6.    This  new  tissue  was  dense 

Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. — Vertioid  section  of  an  opacity  of 
the  oomea  of  an  ox.  a,  new  tissue  in 
place  of  destroyed  lamellated  tissue :  pa- 
pilUe  are  developed  on  it,  surmounted  by 
opaque  and  thick  conjunctival  epithelium, 
or,  as  it  might  be  here  called,  epidermis. 
bt  healthy  lamellated  tissue  below  the 
opaque  spot.    (Magnified  slightly). 

and  fibrous,  and  hardly  admitted  the  light 
to  pass  through  it  even  when  cut  very  thin. 
It  contained  a  large  admixture  of  irregular 
Dudei  and  elastic  tissue  passing  in  all  direc- 
tions. But  what  was  most  remarkable  was, 
that  this  substitute  for  the  proper  corneal 
tissue  was  thrown  up  under  the  conjunctival 
epithelium  m  the  form  of  numerous  papilkB^ 
arranged  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  find 
them. in  the  more  highly  developed  parts  of 
the  skin,  though  apparently  without  vessels, 
and  of  a  texture  too  opaque  to  be  precisely 
described.  The  epithelium  over  these  pa- 
pillK  was  likewise  opaque  and  diseased, 
being  composed  of  a  compact  aggregation 
of  nucleated  particles,  which  contained  nu- 
merous opaque  granules,  and  fkiled  to  pre- 
sent tiiat  regidar  gradation  from  the  sphe- 
roidal to  the  scaly  figure,  which  is  natural 
in  this  situation.  The  extreme  surface  only 
was  scaly.  I  cannot  help  regarding  this 
morbid  condition  as  one  of  considerable 
interest,  both  as  a  proof  of  the  affinities  of 
the  cornea  to  the  integumental  tissues,  and 
as  an  example  of  the  definite  organixation  of 
the  new  materials  into  persistent  forms, 
opaque  and  otherwise  different  from  the 
original  structure  which  they  supplant,  and 
incapable  of  remedy. 

I  shall  condnde  the  present  lecture  with 
a  short  description  of  the  structure  wliich 


replaces  the  cornea  when  wholly  or  partiaOj 
destroyed,  so  as  to  constitute  the  stato 
known  as  ttapkyloma. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  oomea,  in  « 
larger  or  smaller  extent,  having  perished 
from  any  cause,  the  iris  is  exposed,  and 
occupies  the  breach,  becoming  adherent  to 
the  border  of  the  gap  formed  by  the  removal 
of  the  lost  part.  If  the  contents  of  tha 
globe  do  not  further  escape,  and  the  ey^Mll 
consequently  collapse,  time  is  afforded  fioc 
reparative  processes  to  take  place,  by  wfaich 
the  opening  is  filled  with  new  material  by 
granulation.  At  first  this  new  material  is 
soft,  vascular,  and  nearly  on  a  levd  with  the 
surrounding  parts ;  and,  if  nature  is  allowed 
to  proceed  with  her  operations  undisturbed, 
it  gradually  acquires  firmness,  toagfaness, 
and  considerable  density,  so  as  to  appear 
not  unlike  the  original  cornea,  except  that  it 
is  opaque.  It  becomes  ccovered  with  an 
epithelium  continuous  with  the  oonjunctivaly 
just  as  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  acquires  an  in- 
vestment of  cutide  as  it  heals.  Thb  pro- 
cess was  first  explained  by  Mr.  WhaJiad 
Jones,  in  an  able  paper  publidied  in  dis 
MxDiCAL  Gazettb,  vol.  xxi.  p.  847. 
Now  in  some  cases,  firom  causes  whidi  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  at  present  to  spedff, 
this  cicatrix  continues  to  retain  the  ccmtenti 
of  the  globe  within  their  proper  bounds 
and  the  patient  experiences  little  iaoonve- 
nience  beyond  the  loss  of  vision;  but  ia 
other  instances  the  new  material  begins 
after  a  time  to  evince  its  want  of  cohoerenoo 
and  strength,  by  bulging  slightly  under  the 
pressure  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  oC 
fluid  behind  it, — that  is,  of  course,  behind 
the  iris,  in  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 
Should  the  projection  increase  beyond  • 
certain  size,  it  assumes  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance, interferes  with  the  movements  of  the 
lids,  so  as  at  last  even  to  prevent  their 
closure,  and,  in  a  word,  grows  into  such  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  irritation,  that  It 
requires  to  be  got  rid  of.  This  is  usually 
done  by  the  knife,  and,  the  lens  bong 
allowed  to  escape,  the  eyeball  permanentij 
shrinks  to  a  small  size. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  cicatrix  beins 
shaved  off  from  the  front  of  the  glob^ 
affords  us,  now  and  then,  the  opportunity  of 
examining  its  structure  in  the  perfe^f 
recent  state,  which  we  can  sddom  do  witk 
any  other  of  the  morbid  tissues  of  which 
this  organ  is  the  seat.  I  had  such  an  oppor- 
tunity last  summer,  in  the  case  of  a  litds 
girl ;  and  the  following,  in  few  words,  is  s 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  tougk 
opaque  membrane  which  occupied  the  piaoQ 
of  the  lost  cornea.  Its  thickness  was  verj 
unequal;  its  posterior  surface,  to  which 
portions  of  the  iris  adhered,  being  irregularly 
pitted,  or,  as  it  were,  worm-eaten  ;  its  an* 
terior  sur&oe  was  formed  by  a    thiciriJl 
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eonting  of  qpidMliiim,  lomewlMt  vaembliiig 
entide,  being  tompoBed  of  eight  or  ten 
layers  of  ceUs,  the  deep  ones  globidar,  the 
cnperficial  ones-  scaly,  and  more  like  epi- 
dermic cells  than  those  of  the  healthy  cornea. 
There  was  no  anterior  elastio  laminat  and  no 
posterior  elastic  lamina*    The  entire  remain- 

Fio 


ing  portion  ef  the  thickness  of  the  staphjloma 
consisted  of  a  dense  and  most  irregular 
interweaving  of  white  and  yellow  fibrous 
tissne,  with  imperfectly  developed  nuclei 
iatormingled,  and  the  me^ies  of  the  tissual 
large*  unequal,  and  op  ^n  on  all  sidesi. 


Tig.  7.*-Section  of  staphyloma;  treated  with  acetic  acid :  from  a  girl.    (Slightly  soagnified.N 

In  this  condition  we   have  an  eminent  vascular  iris,  and  not  merely  from  the  cornea 

example  of  those  resulto  of  the  reparative  itself.  We  see  how  far  the  reparative  powers 

aation«  after  loss  of  substance  of  the  cornea,  fidl  short  of  restoring  the  complex  and  elabo- 

which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  rate  structure  of  the  cornea  as  it  is  originally 

aa  the  consequence  of  ulcers  or  small  sloughs,  laid  down  in  the  development  of  the  bodf. 

the  difference  here  being  that  the  new  ma-  The  thickness  of  the  new  cuticle  is  attribnti- 

terial  is  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  ble  to  the  constant  friction  of  the  lida. 


A  dghial  €romin«mc»tfon^. 
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[Continued  from  p.  796.] 


ACUTB  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  PULMONARY 

ARTKRY  (continuedj. 
AcuTB  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery may  supervene  in  cases  of  phUbiiii 
occurring  under  various  circumstances.  As, 
for  instence,  (1.)  where  inflammation  of  a 
portion  of  the  venous  system  occurs  spon- 
taneonsly  as  the  result  of  some  grave  con- 
stitutional defect ;  (2.)  in  cases  of  phlebitis 
of  the  uterine  veins  supervening  upon  par- 
turition ;  and  (3.)  after  injuries  and  surgical 
operations.  I  shall  quote  briefly  the  prind- 
]»1  recorded  instences  of  the  disease,  as 
developed  under  each  of  these  conditions. 
It  appears  that  in  females  who  have  long 


been  the  subjecte  of  derangement  of  th 
catamenial  function,  and  in  whom  that 
diseased  state  of  the  fluids  which  characte- 
rises the  worst  fbrm  of  chlorosis  has  conse- 
quently been  produced,  there  occasionaDy 
arises  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterine  veins,  which  usually 
extends  merely  to  the  communicating  ves- 
sels of  the  pelris  and  to  the  crural  vein, 
producing  a  variety  of  phlegmasia  dolens. 
The  disease  rarely  advances  beyond  this 
point,  but  the  following  case,  by  M.  Ledf- 
berder*,  shows  that  it  is  occasionally  at- 
tended with  very  extensive  lesions  in  various 
portions  of  the  vascular  system,  and  that 
acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
may  occur  at  some  period  of  ite  progress.f 
A  young  woman,  et.  21,  of  a  strong  con- 
stitution, who  had  always  lived  under  cir- 

*  Quoted  by  M.  C.  Baron,  Archives  G^ntfrales 
de  MMecine,  8d  Series,  t.  ii.  p.  18. 

t  It  appears  tbat,  in  M.  Lediberder*S  case,  the 
■tate  of  toe  uterine  veins,  and  even  of  the  tnterw 
ual  iliac  on  tbe  rii^bt  side,  was  not  investigated; 
but  there  are  stronr  grounds  for  believing  tha^ 
in  tbe  minority  of  instances  of  this  spades  ei 
phlebitis  occurring  in  smenorrhcsal  sobjectSL 
the  mischief  originates  in  that  set  of  vessels.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
iimanimation  commenced  either  in  the  crural 
vein,  or  near  the  biliBrcation>  of  the  eava.  An 
accident  which  is  of  by  no  aeaaa  very  rare  os^ 
currence  in  various  forms  of  cachectic  disease. 
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eamttances  faTonrable  to  health,  and  who 
began  to  menatmate  at  the  age  of  17  yean, 
entered  La  Pitie,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1837,  haying  soflered  for  two  yeara  from 
the  aymptoma  of  gastralgia  and  chlorosis, 
which  had  gradually  increased  in  intensity 
during  the  last  three  months.  On  the  day 
of  her  admission  she  was  attsiked  with 
▼ertigo,  deliriom,  excitement,  and  headache, 
unattended  with  any  lesion  of  mo?ement  or 
acoeleratiott  of  pulse.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms gained  their  height  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours,  remained  stationary  for 
about  four  days,  and  then  diminished  gra- 
dually, but  had  not  completely  disappeared 
by  the  20th,  when  an  attack  of  hemiplegia, 
affecting  botii  sensation  and  motion  on  the 
left  aide,  soperrened.  The  paralysis  of  sen- 
sation lasted  four  days,  that  of  motion  six 
days.  On  the  5th  of  May,  five  days  after 
the  dissppearance  of  the  last  symptom,  she 
was  suddenly  seized  with  excruciating  pain  in 
the  right  lower  extremity,  with  swelling,  and 
tension,  and  dilatation  of  the  superficial  Ycins 
of  the  limb,  in  which  arterial  pulsation  could 
not  be  felt.  Besides  these  local  symptoms, 
the  countenance  appeared  sunken,  the  body 
generally  was  cold,  and  the  pulse  small. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  days  these  new 
symptoms  had  passed  off,  but  on  the  20th  of 
June  another  formidable  train  of  symptoms 
suddenly  made  their  appearance.  After 
two  days  she  began  to  suffer  from  pain  in 
the  left  hip :  in  the  evening,  at  about  half- 
past  eight,  she  complained  of  an  acute  pain 
In  the  loins,  and  went  to  bed.  Her  face 
was  pale,  and  expressive  of  suffering.  She 
now  complained  of  a  feeling  of  suffocation  ; 
she  breathed  high,  and  with  great  difficulty  ; 
the  heart's  action  was  very  rapid  and  vio- 
lent. She  shortly  fdl  into  a  state  of  syn- 
cope, which  lasted  three  minutes:  during 
this  faint,  there  occurred  a  very  abundant 
alvine  evacuation.  She  came  to  herself 
spontaneously,  and  for  a  few  moments  felt 
reUered :  the  palpitation  was  calmed,  but 
the  dyspnoea  continued.  In  a  short  time 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  increased ;  she 
complained  of  pains  in  the  abdomen ;  the 
body  grew  pale,  and  was  covered  with  a 
cold  sweat ;  then  the  agitation  and  suffering 
became  extreme.  Sensation  ceased  in  the 
extremities,  she  pcreamed,  wept,  and  ex- 
claimed that  she  was  dying.  The  breathing 
became  more  and  more  difficult,  until  at 
last  the  patient  merely  gasped.  At  about 
ten  o'clock  ahe  expired  without  agony  or 
couTulsions.  On  examination,  there  was 
found  a  very  considerable  softening  of  the 
left  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  heart  did 
not  present  any  alteration,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  marked  thickening  of  a  portion  of 
the  left  auricle  just  above  the  mitral  orifice. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  soft  dark 
ooagulum  in  each  of  the  auricles ;  the  ven- 


tricles contained  less  blood.  The  lower 
part  of  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  oon- 
tainedj  a  yellow  fibrinous  clot,  of  firm  con- 
sistence, andadherent  to  the  liningmembrane. 
The  coats  of  this  vein  were  more  than 
twice  their  natural  thickness,  and  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue  was  indurated  to  the 
extent  of  a  line.  The  lower  part  of  the 
vena  cava  contained  a  clot  which  adhered 
posteriorly  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  vessel.  This  coagulutn  was 
prolonged  into  the  veins  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  it  was  found  to  be  more  and 
more  adherent  the  lower  it  was  traced.  I( 
adhered  to  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
crural  vein  :  it  passed  bat  a  short  distance 
into  the  left  hypogastric  and  iliac  veins  :  it 
was  prolonged  into  the  crural  vein  and  its 
collateral  vessels,  and  extended  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  veins  of  the  leg.  Above, 
the  clot  was  rather  firm ,  and  of  a  dark-grey 
colour  ;  lower  down,  it  became  of  a  more 
sanguine  colour,  was  less  firm,  and  pre- 
sented here  and  there  small  cavities.  Near 
the  crural  arch,  it  was  so  adherent  to  the 
vessel  as  not  to  admit  of  separation  except 
by  a  careful  dissection  ;  the  walls  of  the 
vessel  were  somewhat  thickened,  and  its 
investing  cellular  tissue  was  rather  indurated. 
Various  bulgings  appeared  here  and  there  at 
the  points  of  entrance  of  the  large  collateral 
veins ;  the  vessel  was  converted  into  a  com- 
plete cord.  The  pleural  cavities  each  con- 
tained about  three  ounces  of  reddish  Umpid 
and  transparent  serosity;  the  lungs  were 
entirely  free  from  adhesions,  they  were  of  a 
reddish  purple  colour  anteriorly,  and  purple 
behind ;  they  contained  much  air  in  front, 
but  were  dense  posteriorly.  In  this  situa- 
tion they  were  oedematous.  They  did  not 
contain  any  granular  matter  or  tubercles ; 
the  bronchial  tubes  were  perfectly  healthy. 
The  two  principal  branches  of  the  pulnumary 
artery  contained  coagula  which  were  pro- 
longed into  the  tertiary  divisions  of  the 
vessel,  where  they  terminated.  These  clots 
almost  completely  filled  the  calibre  of  the 
arteries.  They  were  of  a  greyish  colout 
marbled  with  black,  of  a  cellular  appearance 
without  distinct  layera,  and  of  firm  consist 
ence  ;  they  could  not  be  easily  torn  ;  they 
were  unattached  except  in  about  one-sixth 
of  their  circumference.  Their  surface  was 
more  smooth  towards  the  point  of  adhesion, 
and  was  covered  by  a  fine  membrane,  which 
became  gradually  lost  in  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  vessel.  Upon  being  stretched, 
this  membrane  separated  into  minute  cellu- 
lar filaments.  The  adhesions  formed  by  the 
clots  were  more  extensive  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side ;  beyond  their  tertiary  di- 
visions, the  pulmonary  arteries  were  wide  ; 
the  pulmonary  veins  did  not  contain  any 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  train 
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of  morbid  processes  developed  in  the  above 
case  resulted  directly  from  inflammation  of 
the  pelvic  veins,  giving  rise,  either  to  the  di- 
rect  extension  of  the  disease  aldng  the  yas- 
cular  tract,  or  to  the  entrance  of  punxlent 
matter  into  the  general  circulation ;  or 
whether  the  cerebral,  venous,  and  arterial 
inflammations  were  not  the  separate  results 
of  a  Yitiated  condition  of  the  circulatory 
fluid,  giving  rise  to  a  disposition  to  acute  in- 
flammation in  various  parts  of  the  blood- 
vessel system.  In  the  absence  of  fuller  de- 
tails, I  am  strongly  disposed  to  adopt  the 
latter  view.  The  deterioration  of  the  fluids 
which  results  in  ordinary  cases  of  amenorr- 
hoea  and  chlorosis,  may  not  generally  be 
sufficiently  extreme  to  give  rise  to  organic 
disease  of  any  portion  of  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, but  it  is  evident  that,  in  extreme  in- 
stances of  this  condition,  where  protracted 
suspension  of  an  important  excretory  func- 
tion has  given  rise  to  a  state  of  extreme 
cachexia,  attended  with  a  highly  morbid 
state  of  the  vital  fluid,  there  certainly  does 
exist  a  marked  tendency  to  the  spontaneous 
development  of  acute  and  subacute  forms  of 
inflammation  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  more  especially  in  the  structures  of  the 
blood-vessel  system.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  at  present,  but 
the  point  is  one  that*deserves  a  most  careful 
investigation. 

The  two  following  cases,  reported  by  Cru- 
▼eilhier,*  afibrd  the  most  complete  examples 
on  record  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  as  occurring  in  association 
with  uterine  phlebitis  following  labour. 

A  woman,  setat.  29,  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament,  was  delivered  of  her  first  in- 
fant, at  the  Matemite,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
1830.  Considerable  hsemorrhage  follow^ 
the  labour.  The  patient  had  a  very  anaemial 
appearance;  her  face  was  pale,  her  pulse 
small  and  frequent,  and  she  complained  of 
great  debility.  There  was  severe  hypogas- 
tric pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  aug- 
mented by  the  slightest  pressure.  Com- 
mencing uterine  phlebitis  was  diagnosti- 
cated. 13th.  The  hypogastric  pain  had 
diminished,  the  febrile  condition  continued, 
but  in  a  less  degree.  I4th.  The  secretion 
of  milk  was  established,  (the  woman 
suckled  her  infant.)  On  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  there  were  copious  sweats, 
accoompanied  by  various  nervous  symp- 
toms, headache,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope. 
On  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  she  was  more 
tranquil,  but  the  pulse  remained  frequent. 
The  hypogastric  pains  returned,  and  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  ad- 
ministration of  pills  containing  calomel  and 


*  Anatomic  Pathologique,  Tome  1,  Liv.  2*. 
pp.  ISetseq.  PI.  1  and  2. 


digitalis  produced  frequent  evacuations, 
which  were  followed  by  relief.  On  the 
23d  she  complained  of  very  severe  pain  on 
a  level  with  the  left  false  ribs :  she  stated 
that  she  had  been  liable  to  this  symptom. 
Examination  of  the  chest  did  not  give  any 
satisftustory  result.  The  pain  was  not  n- 
moved  by  frictions  and  cataplasms,  but 
yielded  to  a  blister  applied  on  the  24th« 
From  the  25th  of  July  to  the  3d  of  August 
the  patient  appeared  to  be  convalescing  ^ 
she  suckled  her  infant  with  more  success 
than  on  the  preceding  days.  On  the  3d  new 
symptoms  presented  themsdves:  oppres- 
sion, cough,  diflicalt  expectoration,  anxiety, 
nervous  excitement,  and  extreme  frequency 
of  the  pulse.  There  was  no  tenderness  la- 
the hypogastrium.  Exploration  of  the 
thorax  gave  no  very  definite  indications 
of  disease ;  percussion  developed  a  natural 
sound ;  auscultation  afforded  only  a  slight 
gurgling  at  the  base  and  posteriorly,  "nie 
secretion  of  milk  was  suspended.  On  the 
two  following  days  her  condition  remained 
unimproved  :  the  face  was  sunken  ;  there 
was  oppression  and  oough,  with  great  dis- 
tress ;  the  pulse  was  very  frequent.  After 
vomiting  and  purging  had  been  produced  by 
an  evacnant,  the  patient  ceased  to  make  any 
complaint.  There  was  now  diarrhoea.  The  - 
pulse  became  more  and  more  frequent: 
there  was  no  expectoration.  She  died  on 
the  9th,  twenty-eight  days  after  her  ac- 
couchement, and  six  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  last  exacerbation  of  her  symptoms. 

Bxaminati<m» — In  the  abdomen  there - 
existed  no  traces  of  peritonitis,  with  the 
exception  of  slight  arborescent  injection 
here  and  there  upon  the  surfoce  of  the  large 
intestioes;  otherwise,  the  intestinal  cai»l 
appeared  healthy.  The  uterine  and  ovarian, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the 
external  iliac  veins,  resembled  hard  cords,, 
being  filled  with  dense  adherent  and  de* 
oolourised  clots.  The  left  external  iliac, 
and  the  left  crural  veins,  with  every,  one  of 
their  divisions,  contained  coagula,  which 
were  less  dense  and  less  adherent,  and  which 
were  evidently  of  recent  date.  At  the  base 
of  the  left  lung  were  found  two  small  puru- 
lent cavities,  circumscribed  and  superficial, 
and  distinguishable  through  the  pleura  by. 
their  yellowish-white  colour.  In  the  in- 
terior of  one  was  a  little  adherent  slough. 
Many  other  points  of  the  surface  of  the  lung 
presented  indurations,  with  various  degrees 
of  redness ;  one  of  these  resembled  a  small 
apoplectic  effusion.  The  posterior  halves  of 
the  inferior  lobes  of  both  lungs  were  ren- 
dered perfectly  inadequate  to  respiration  hj 
infiltration  of  sero-purulent  matter.  Upon 
incising  the  lung  in  different  directions,  firm 
concretions  were  found  filling  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  This  vesiel,  when 
carefnlly  opened,  presented  a  sanguine  con- 
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flratkm,  wUehwH  ^tocolcuriMdwdviigMj 
■dlMfeBt  to^kefMrfetfli:;  it  bmahed  whb 
*B  voHel,  penetnling  into  tone  of  die  very 
■bmO  ffMBifiartioiif.  It  w«  efidmt  tluit 
the  eoa^latioa  of  Mood  hmA^eommmmai.  m 
Ihe  arterial  trunk,  and  had  aobaeqiMBdf  •as- 
tended  ioto  the  amdler  toanohaa,  aa  the 
eaagnla  in  the  latter  wave  ted  aad  len^iOB ; 
tUdla,  by  their  daookwriMiMm  and  teMM%, 
tte  clots  in  Am  larger  bfanchea  pmMBted 
■aaqidTooal  evidence  of  their  anctait  date. 
Upon  dividing  the  dote*,  a  ooUoetioa  of 
poralent  matter,  which  preMttted  att  the 
eharaflten  of  phiegBioiioaa  poay  waa  iwind 
in  the  oentn  of  tlie  krgeat  eoagnhun. 

In  a  woman  who  died  ilfMn  daya  aAn- 
Inraeooacliement,  and  who  preaeated,  dnring 
fte  latter  daya  of  her  life,  a  trahi  of  typhoid 
t^ptoma,  CfwreHhier  found  the  priaiitifo 
fliae  vein  and  ita  diviiione  iUled  with  ad- 
haaam  aangnine  eenowthma,  which  preaeated 
tanoos  aegreei  of  age.  They  were  iriiite  in 
4w  principal  trwdn,  wlieM  th^  conteined 
poa  in  tlMir  interiova.  and  beoanie  aed  and 
gndaally  leai  oohennt  in  the  eitOMae 
dMaiona.  The  kwer  OKtvemitiM  did  fnt 
nt  any  nariced  traoBB  of  eedeaM.    The 


5= 

dvrwa 


>df  a  ligiit  y«llow  eoloBr,aollened,«nd 
difeaasd;  the  utenu  waa  e^jnalty 
■iibbyy  but  withovt  *aimetQVftl  aHeralMMi. 
Tberewaa  pleurisy  of  tlie  posterior  border 
«rthe  right  long,  with  ordinary  difond  and 
kftnlsr  pneuaonia.  The  plenriay  wm  on- 
flenny  eonaeeittwe*  The  img,  when  'diviosd , 
presented  divislonB  ofthejuilaiawtey  aKary 
flled  with  flhrinona  eaneralioaa.  These 
ifiiite,  and  conteined  paa  in 
tliey  divided  and  siRidivided 
wMb  the  orandhte  of  the  wsso,  becoming 
ltd  and  acaredy  aoagvlatad  in  the  •smaller 
nmiieatioiM.  Vhe  concretiona  did  sat 
OBst'in  the  iSBsall  weatelsm  tlw  near  vicinity 
if  the  portions  of  (tamg  fiMsh  were  nieoled 
nWi  lobolar  poeomonia.  In  the  part  of  the 
hssg  which  was  the  ssat  of  ordinary  inflam- 
antiofn  (dttRised  pnenmonia),  the  tiasae  of 
flie  orga»i  was  inflltratsd  with  pas,  and  was 
hi*the  eondilion  of  grey  hepatitaCion.  Cm- 
vaflluer  fonnd  in  tide  subject  a  Yeryrsiv 
pcihologiad  alteration— «  conaiderable  and 
hrregnlar  ahrad  of  hmg  was  isolated  m  d» 
mid<tte  of  thia  organ,  and  was  not  attached, 


^«  M.  Bsimi  caasidava  that  ia  cmms  <ft  this 

dsscription  the  tiain  of  lesions  in  the  artery 
occurs  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  that  described 
hy^Tmveilhier ;  he  believes  that  the  coagulation 
aoauaences  in  the  aaticniities  of  tbe  arteries, 
aadextends  backwards  to  the  laifsr  brancliesj 
this  may  possibly  sometimes  occur,  but  in  the 
generality  of  cases  the  appearances  of  the  various 
partiou  of  coagida  favour  the  opinion  of  Cni- 
whier.  It  seems  that  almost  any  part  of  the 
tesct  of  inflamed  vessel  may  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive a  deposit  of  adherent  coagulnm.  Such 
aeposits  are  very  liable  to  occur  in  tlie  large 
?**?••»  they  then  form  a  kind  of  nuol3. 
Which,  BO  won  as  they  become  sufficiently  promi- 
nent,  are  increased  by  farther  depositions  both 
oH  their  cardiac  and  distal  extremities. 


eseept  hy  a  Tory  namw  pediole  f omed  bj 
theaar  and  blood  aesseli.    Thk  pertioa  of 
hmg  did  not  prweat  in  other 
of  Hie  charaotera  of  fangienn. 

Where  fiital  phlebitia  oooara  aa  the  i 
of  injuiea  and  snigieid  opcraliona,  it  la 
JiaUetoheaaaaaiatad  with  aU  the  lesiona«f 
the  polmonary  tisaoea  aUndad  to  in  tlm 
above  hiatoriaa:  acnte  p-iinfry  «<<— ^ 
pnralant  infiltcatioi 
tiM  diavacteristic  form  of 
paaomonic  abaeeaa,  and  plaoriay, 
4|nantljy  heen  ohacrred  in  theae  caaea.  Inn 
few  inatanem  tlie  amoriaHon  of  theae  leanm 
with  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  nrteiy 
haa  been  deariy  diaplayed ;  but,  aa  in  tbe 
phlebitis  whieh  occaaionaliy  followa  an  ope- 
ration, the  patient  nanailyaiaha  very  npid^ 
under  the  prootratnig  sevesity  of  the  c" 
death  tasay  oeonr  in  these ' 


aanaible  evidenoea  of 
veasel  such  aa  the  4epoaition  of  i 
oaaguk,  flHL-^have  baoome  eatabliahed.  It 
iaulao  iprobaUe  that,  in  many  naara  iihiai 
the  Bserbid  appearanoBB  in  the  lung  ai^ 
atanoe  have  been  carefully  i 
of  the  I 


The  foltowhig  brirf  namtisc,  alao  by  M. 
Cniasilhter,  affords  «  good  oample  of  neute 
inflammation  of^the  pulmonary  artery  oanr« 
ring-in  aasociatkm  srith  «  patoiiur  term  of 
traumatic  phlebitis. 

in  a  man  who  died  tnaaAy^nhH  ham 
after  mnputatioa  of  the  thigh,  srideh  hMl 
bean  rmdersd  neeBassvy  by  a  reaai 
Ofovailhier  found  phlahitiB  of  thai 


canal  of  the  foasmr,  capilhtfy  phkbitb,  and 
apopleny  of  tbe  livar,  and  ooBaaendng 
pUehitw  htfammation  of  the  aplaea.  He 
lunge  conteined  purulent  cavitiea,  vrhith 
were  prineinalW  aitnated  at  the  haae  and 


purulent  cavitiea. 
prineipally  aitnated  at  the  ~ 

poolerier  pait  of  the  right!  theywa«4, 

mllyamaU,and  imguiarin  ahape,  pngaat. 
ing.lrom  the  •anrfiue  of  tiie  Iss^,  ami  aur. 
Mnnded  with  a  red  end  indnnted 
Tbe  superior  lobe  vraa  entirely  c 

section  of  this  hmg  diacovefedaon 

in  ito  interior,  and  revealed  a  deoolomriaed 
eoneration,  which  filled  and  adhered  to  u 
seoondary  diviafam  of  the  jw/monory  mri€^. 
In  thia,u8  well  aa  in  other  caaea  whkh  have 
oeanrwd  to  Um,  Cmveiiluer  found  that  the 
veuis  of  the  atnmp,  and  of  all  the  othv 
parte  of  the  body,  although  exaauned  vritik 
great  care  in  their  trunks  aa  wdl  m  ia 
their  anmUer  lumificationa,  did  not  pieaait 
any  change.* 

*  This  observation,  altbongh  of  great  valae  as 
iUoatmting  the  now  established  principle  that 
fatal  results  may  be  produced  bv  inflammation 
of  very  minute  veins,  does  not,  or  course,  by  any 
means  apply  to  all  cases.  The  most  eztenaive 
iuflammstion  of  the  large  veins  of  the  stomp 
occasionailv  presents  itself  in  persons  who  die 
with  typhoid  symptoms  shortly  after  undeigoinr 
amputation. 
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It  otn  amntijt  I  tbmk,  ba  doobted  for 
«n  uMtent,  tbat,  u  the  whole  of  the  above 
caeeit  thepatieote  vera  theenbjeotsof  aeatein- 
ibmnuitieo  of  thopnloiOBaiy  artery.  InCni- 
veilhier'aftnt  eaio,  the  prograasof  thethoracic 
m{p.KMif  whick  imaiediataly  led  to  diaaolution 
oceapied  aix  dafa ;  and,  although  it  ia  not 
improbable  that  a  oertain  degree  of  inaidioBfl 
intfynfflfttlff"  oomfn^w^fd  in  the  polmonaTy 
arteiy  earlier  in  the  diaeatOt  when  the  pa- 
tient firtt  complained  of  pleoritio  pain  on 
the  23d  of  July,  the  fatal  attack  of  pnea- 
monia  and  arterida  did  not  oommence  until 
nine  daja  afterwarda.    It  ia  dear  that  in 
M.  Ledtberder'apatient,  a  deposition  of  fibrine 
mnat  havet^en  piaoe  in  some  of  theob- 
•tnieted  portiona  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
piwioualy  to  the  ooenrreooe  of  the  fatal 
attack  of  dyspnoNu    It  ia  probable,  how* 
ever,  that  the  tcMel  had  remained  tolerably 
free  until  a  very  abort  time  previoualy  to 
he   woman'*  death.      CruTeiUuar'a    third 
caae   (an   indiipatabk   example   of 
pvlmooary   arteritis)    must    be 
«TidenoB  that  dicolonriaed  dota  may  form 
in  this    venal   within    twenty-six   boon; 
and  the  character  of  the  fetal  attack  which 
destroyed  Lediberder's  patient  in  an  hour 
«nd  a  half,  tog^Bther  with  the  recent  character 
of  the  changes  found    in  tho    pulmonary 
tissues  after  dealii,  appear  to  me  to  prove 
«lfflost  ineontestibly,  that  this  woman  was 
destroyed  by  the  acnte  attack  of  pneamooia 
aaaciated  with  aotfve  diaeaae,  superadded 
upon  anb-aeute  iniammatioa»  of  the  pulmo- 
naiy  aitery.     Ia  the  remaining  example, 
(Gniveilhiflr'a  aeoond  case)  the  entire  dn» 
ration  of  the  disease,  waa  Auly  fifteen  dafs, 
but  BO  mention  ia  made  of  the  precise  time 
«t  whieh  the  etvideaMs  of  tboncio  saisebief 
wtre  first  presented. 

It  wiU  be  found,  than,  that*  in  eertain  cases 
of  acute  phlebitis,  the  patienta  fall  into  a  tv. 
phoid  condition  almost  immediately  after  the 
commeneement  of  the  venous  inflammation, 
presenting  the  collapsed  and  death-strioken 
aspect  of  persons  whose  systems  are  mortally 
contaminated  by  an  animal  poison;  here, 
where  dea^  occurs,  aa  it  occaskmally  does, 
within  a  few  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  at- 
tack, pae  may  be  diseovered  in  the  circu- 
lating blood,  whioh  is  indisposed  to  coagulate ; 
the  principal  viscera  are  found  generally 
teAened,  >mid  praaent  partial  traces  of  ind* 
]^ent  infleaomation  of  the  lowsat  ebarseter, 
sMh  M  iadistijant  eoehymoeis,  mottling,  and 
inegttlar  vasenlarity  $  the  lungs  appear  con- 
gwted  in  that  defined  manner  wbidi  indicates 
the  earliest  commencement  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia, orhavevariousportionsof  their  tissues, 
and  perfaapa  tlieir  entire  substance,  infiltrated 
with  serous  or  sero-purulentflaid.  This  latter 
condition  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
state  which  occasionally  precedes  hepatiza- 
tion in  ordinary  cases  of  pneumonia ;  it  is 


not  the  preouTBor  of  eny  seeond  stage,  bat 
is  a  disease  swi  ffmerU,  and  is  essentially  fatal 
in  its-  character.    In  these  cases,  examinaUon 
may  ftul  to  discover  clear  evidences  of  in- 
flammation of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  stiU 
this  process  may  have  commenced  although 
the  produefes  of  inflammstioa  may  not  have 
had  tisfie  to  form.    Where  life  is  protracted 
for  some  hours  longer,  or  when  the  patient 
oontinttss  to  struggle  on  for  «  few  days,  the 
Uver,  si^een,  and  lungs  are  usually  found  to 
be  the  aeats  of  circumscribed  abaoesses  and 
purulent  inUtrationa,  and  these  appearances, 
whsh  oecnning  in  the  lungs,  are  generally 
assodated  with  traces  of  plearitis  of  the  most 
BSthenio  oharseter,  prindpally  afieetiog  the 
surfaces  of  tiie  lower  lobes  and  diaphragm, 
and  may  also  be  attended  with  the  evidences 
of  acute  inflammation  of  tracts  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.    When  the  whole,  or  the 
minority  of  these  lesions  occur  in  aasodation 
with  each  other,  the  disease  is  always  rapid 
in  Ha  progrsss,  and  is  probeUy  entirdy  be- 
yond the  aid  of  hueian  science.    It  will  be 
observed  that  inflammation  of  the  vessels 
and  substance  of  che  lungs  may  be  set  up  at 
any  stage  of  the  progress  of  low  forma  of 
phlebitis ; — wherever  the  surface  of  a  stump 
reasaius  unadberent,  and  destitute  of  healthy 
diaaharge,  and  so  long  as  the  tract  of  an  ez- 
tenml  vein,  not  previously  the  seat  of  varix, 
retaiaa  tiie  slightest  traces  of  inflammatory 
action,  the  dai^r  of  pulmonary  arteritis  and 
of  aeeendary  abscess  of  the  piineipal  viaoere 
may  be  seiioudy  apprehended. 

In  all  sneh  oases,  attention  to  the  renal 
and  hepafeie  functions  is  most  imperativdy 
called  for.  Purulent  infection  is  eommooiy 
r^gsrded  as  an  ultimate  pathological  condi- 
tion, whioh  may  chance  to  occur  in  almost 
any  ease,  and  whioh  is  entirdy  beyond  the 
influence  of  preventive  means.  A  very  long 
and  praetieal  investigation  of  the  subject  has, 
however,  convinced  me  that  (exoeptj  in 
certain  puerperal  eases)  the  extremdy 
low  and  unhedthy  form  of  phlebitis  whicy 
permits  the  entraooe  of  purulent  matter  into 
the  generd  circulation,  never  occurs,  in  this 
country,  to  any  but  those  whose  constitu- 
tiond  powers  have  long  been  impdred  by 
variooa  excesses  or  vieiuitudes,  and  that  it  is 
then  intiasatdy  assodated  with  a  more  or 
less  diseased  condition  of  the  priadpd  se- 
cernent and  depnraitive  viacam.  Under  theie 
drcumstances,  it  may  often  be  imponible  to 
ward  oflf  the  threatened  attack,  dthoogh  ita 
onset  may  be  dearly  anticipated,  and  our  ef- 
forts will  probably  be  as  vainly  employed  to 
resist  the  rapid  fatality  of  the  disease  when  its 
progress  has  commenced :  still,  in  the  sub- 
jects of  known  or  suspected  rend  and  hepa- 
tic lesion,  it  dways  remains  in  our  power  to 
postpone  surgicd  operations  whieh  are  not 
demanded  by  immediate  necesnty ;  or,  at 
least,  where  such  delay  is  impossible,  or 
I 
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where  injuries  have  been  aocidentallj  in- 
flicted, we  may  •till  be  prepared  to  employ 
measures  to  ward  off  the  threatened  evil,  or 
to  meet  it  at  its  earliest  approach  ;  and,  how- 
ever feeble  our  most  cauttoas  efforts  may 
crentnaDy  prove  in  the'  accomplishneot  of 
these  objects,  it  still  remains  with  us  to 
giurd  the  patient  against  many  cirenm* 
stances  that  may  seriously  aggravate  the 
peril  of  his  condition.  Where  an  individnali 
whose  kidneys  or  liver  have  long  been  in  a 
condition  either  of  organic  disease  or  of  se- 
rions  functional  derangement,  becomes  the 
subject  of  an  accidental  injury  or  sargical 
operation,  any  circumstance  which  tends  to 
produce  incrnsed  vascular  action  in  his  im« 
paired  organs  is  fraught  with  the  most  immi- 
nent peril  to  his  life.  In  one,  especially,  whose 
vital  powers  have  recently  been  lowered 
by  the  shock  of  a  capital  operation,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  draught  of  cold  air  over  the  snrfiuse 
of  the  body,  or  even  the  employment  of  any 
of  those  mild  diuretic  and  chologogue  medi- 
cines, which  are  usually  prescribed  in  such 
cases,  may  prove  the  means  of  setting  up  at 
once  a  train  of  acute  internal  inflammations 
of  the  most  rapid  and  uncontrollably  de- 
stmctive  charscter. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that,  if  suigeons 
would  resolve  to  adopt  previoualy  to  all 
operations,  and  in  every  case  of  injury  and 
wound,  even  in  those  of  the  most  apparently 
trivial  description,  the  precautionary  mea- 
sure, which  I  ventured  to  urge  very  strongly 
someyears  ago,* — of  carefully  eiamining  the 
condition  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  more 
especially  of  the  kidneys,  the  occurrence  of 
many  of  those  formidable  inflammations  of 
the  solid  viscera  and  of  various  serous  and 
vascular  structures  which  so  often  follow 
external  wounds,  might  be  entirely  averted. 
[To  be  continued.] 
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In  my  last  lecture  I  directed  your  at- 
tention more  especially  to  the  influence 
of  the  circulating  fluids— not  only  of 
the  blood,  but  even  of  the  lymph  and 

•<  J»^2l!'.P**P****  Repprti.  New  Series,  vol.  1. 
•*  Obiorvations  on  certain  of  the  Causes  ofDeath 
after  Operations  and  Inluries  in  London  Hoc- 
pitals,  with  a  view  to  their  prevenUon.»' 


chyle— in  associating  together  morbid 
states  of  different  and  mstant  organs. 
I  offered  some  observations  on  the  com- 
position of  the  blood,  its  Tarioiis  con- 
ditions in  disease,  and  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  it,  and  in  the  Tascalar 
system  in  general,  during  malignant 
distempers. 

I  stated  the  results  of  experiments 
shewing  these  changes,  insisted  upon 
the  very  great  importance  of  attenaing. 
particularly  to  the  physical  appear- 
ances of  the  blood  when  removed  from 
the  vessels,  and  urged  the  greater  im- 
portance of  these  appearances,  practi- 
cally speaking,  to  the  physician,  than 
its  chemical  composition,  even  when 
this  composition  could  be  accarately 
ascertained,  —  an  object  rarely  to  he 
attained. 

I  mentioned  that  the  influences  af- 
fecting  the  circulating  fluids  might  be 
classed  under  four  heads:  Jirst,  that  of 
the  nervous  systems,  more  especially 
the  organic  nervous  influence;  tecondij/^ 
the  state  of  the  chyle  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  the  invests ;  thirdly,  the 
absorption  of  morbid  matters  into  the 
circulation,  from  any  surface,  organ,  or 
part ;  fourthly,  interrupted  excretion.. 
Important  and  extensive  changes  are 
produced  on  the  blood  by  the  several 
eliminating  organs — the  liver,  the  di- 
gestive mucous  canal,  the  respiretoiy 
surface,  especially  the  lungs,  the  skin, 
and  the  kidneys.  An  interruption  to* 
either  or  several  of  the  functions  of 
these  organs,  more  or  less  disorders  the 
state  of  the  circulating  fluids.  You  are 
well  aware  that,  in  many  cases,  parti- 
cularly when  the  constitutional  powers- 
are  not  materially  affected  or  depressed, 
interruption  to  the  discharge  or  one  se- 
creting function  is  very  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  vicariously  increased  action 
of  another  excreting  function,  and  thus 
the  system  is  preserved  without  ex- 
periencing much  detriment,  in  most 
cases  of  such  interruption. 

The  importance  of  considering  the 
state  of  the  blood  was  shown  to  be  re- 
markably great,  particularly  with  refe- 
rence to  fevers.  In  the  di&rent  forms 
of  fever,  where  the  disorders  of  func- 
tion, and  ultimately  organic  changes 
in  the  organs  themselves,  become  the 
most  extensive,  it  is  seldom  that  we 
find  one  organ  implicated  alone,  but 
several  in  rapid  succession,  or  contem- 
poraneously. Inflammatory  lesion  of 
a  particular  tissue  or  organ,  with  which 
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the  system  sympathises  through  the 
channels  I  pointed  out,  namely,  ner- 
vous organic  influence,  the  blood,  con- 
tinuity and  contiguity  of  surface  or 
structure,  implicates  the  whole  frame. 
The  functions  of  the  most  remote  or- 
-gans  become  affected  thereby,  and 
generally,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  circulating  fluids  are  dis- 
-ordered.  If  vascular  action,  and  espe- 
t;ially  if  the  circulating  fluids  be  mate- 
rially affected,  co-ordinate  disorder  of 
•the  urinary  and  digestive  organs,  and 
also  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  ge- 
nerally ensues. 

Owing  to  the  bonds  of  connection 
which  unite  the  frame  into  one  whole, 
and  intimately  associate  all  the  viscera, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  all  fevers  are 
merely  the  general  or  sympathetic  dis- 
turbance of  this  whole^of^this  macri- 
cosm— >owing  to  a  more  or  less  promi- 
-nent  affection  of  one  organ.  Several 
'writers  have  attempted  thus  to  localise 
<all  forms  of  fever;  and  to  consider 
them  merely  as  modifications  of  in- 
*flammatory  fever ;  but  I  need  not  do 
more  than  allude  to  these  attempts. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  time  al- 
lowed, to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
the  different  systems  of  the  frame  be- 
come affected  during  the  progress  of 
various  fevers.  There  is  a  certain  class, 
ibr  instance,  that  has  been  called  pe- 
riodic fevers;  others,  typhoid  fevers; 
and  others,  pestilential  or  malignant 
fevers.  Fevers  have  been  variously 
•classed ;  indeed  they  admit  of  a  variety 
•of  classifications.  With  respect  to 
periodic  fevers,  or  those  that  arise  from 
malaria,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
morbid  influence  producing  them  seems 
to  implicate  especially  the  organic  ner- 
vous system.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  system  is  pri- 
marily affected,  and  that  the  fluids  and 
abdominal  viscera  become  more  or  less 
disordered  secondarily.  These  reasons 
appear  to  be,  first,  the  long  period  of 
incubation  in  many  of  the  periodic 
fevers.  Intermittent  fever  may  not  ap- 
pear until  many  weeks  after  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  exposed  to  malaria, 
and  then  the  paroxysms  occur  at  inter- 
vals. We  know  that  morbid  impres- 
sions, or  irritations,  or  other  morbid 
conditions  affecting  nervous  parts, 
usually  assume  a  periodic  character. 
If  it  were  the  blood  which  is  affected 
in  these  cases,  we  might  infer  that  that 
state  of  the  blood  which  existed  during 


the  paroxysm  would  most  likely  conti-< 
nue  without  intermission  until  re- 
moved :  and  that,  instead  of  an  inter- 
val, when  comparativelv  little  disorder 
is  felt,  the  disease  would  be  continued ; 
for  we  observe  that,  in  proportion  as 
the  blood  becomes  affected  in  fever,  so 
does  the  disease  assume  a  more  and 
more  continued  type.  There  are  various 
lesions  prominently  affecting  particular 
organs,  and  which  give  fevers  variety 
of  character:  thus  we  have  gastric 
fever,  bilious  fever,  and  so  on. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  worst  forms  of  fever,  for  instance, 
typhus,  or  pestilential  fever,  not  only 
is  the  nervous  system  affected— the 
organic  nervous  system  being  probably 
the  first  to  be  impressed  with  the. cause 
of  the  disease— but  also  the  blood  itself 
soon  becomes  more  or  less  disordered— 
becomes  physically  changed. 

Now  tne  question  is,  whether  this 
change  produced  so  early  in  the  blood 
in  typhoid  and  pestilential  fevers  arises 
primarily  from  the  absorption  of  the 
cause  into  the  blood,  or  whether  it  arises 
from  the  morbid  impression  made  on 
the  organic  nervous  system,  owing  to 
which  impression  the  excreting  or  de- 
purating functions,  which  are  under  the 
influence  of  this  system,  are  impaired 
or  arrested,  and  the  circulating  vessels 
and  fluids  become  affected,  and  ulti- 
mately changed  ?  I  pointed  out  to  you 
how  copiously  the  vascular  system  is 
suppliea  by  the  organic  or  ganglial 
system ;  and  hence  we  may  expect,  d 
priori,  that  causes  affecting  this  system 
will,  to  a  co-ordinate  extent,  affect  the 
vascular  system  and  the  fluids  in  the 
vessels.  We  find  that,  in  the  progress 
of  fevers,  the  blood  becomes  changed ; 
and  the  change  mav  arise  partly  from 
the  impression  made  by  the  emana- 
tions causing  the  fever,  upon  the  or- 
ganic nervous  system,  and  partly  from 
the  absorption  of  the  emanation— of 
the  morbid  poison— «into  the  circulating 
mass.  I  believe  that  the  morbid  efiiu- 
vium,  being  received  into  the  lungs  with 
the  air,  injuriously  affects  their  organic 
nervous  system  supplying  these  organs: 
hence  the  blood  in  tne  lungs  is  not  suffi- 
ciently changed.  Possibly  partial  ab- 
sorption of  this  effluvium  may  take 
Slace  into  the  blood  itself;  but  if  it 
oes  not,  there  is  a  still  stronger  reason 
to  infer  that  the  morbid  impression  ex- 
tends throughout  the  organic  nervous 
system,  impairing  the  influence  of  it 
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_^  I  the  vaaeuiur  sjcstenit  and  in  the 
Moreling  and  excxeting  visccFa*  The 
organic  nenrous  power  being  depressed, 
k  naturally  follows  that  the  organs 
aapplied  by  this  system  will  be  im- 
pai^  in  function ;  and  hence  we  find 
that,  in  the  first  days,  or  within  the  first 
tventy.four  hours  of  fever,  the  func- 
tions of  the  excreting  organs  are  very 
lenarkably  dinunishdi,  or  even  sup- 
nressed;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
Sie  blood,  which  may  nave  been  hi* 
therto  unaffected,  becomes  changed; 
0r,  if  it  havebeenakeady  affectedby  the 
0ause  of  the  disease,  or  by  the  impres- 
aion  on  the  ganglial  system,  becomes 
flail  further  changed.  Thus  the  one 
change  reacts  on  the  other,  and  pro- 
motes  it,  until  at  last  the  changes  in  the 
firganic  or  vital  nervous  influence,  and 
in  the  vascular  system  and  circulating 
fluids,  become  so  great,  that  the  blood 
JB  not  only  altered  sensibly  as  it  re- 
spects both  its  ph^cal  dimeters  and 
its  chemical  oi^ties,  but  the  tissues 
and  organs  themselves  become  more 
and  more  disorganised,  or  evince  a 
xemarkable  loss  of  their  natural  vital 
Gohesion,  emecially  in  distempers  of  a 
Bialignant  cbaractes. 

These  are  subject^  which  would  re- 
qnire  oonsiderable  illustration ;  but^  in 
punuanoe  of  my  plan,  I  must  go  on  to 
other  topics^  and  refer  you  to  what  1 
have  stated  corroborative  of  these 
Tiews  in  a  recent  work. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  ike  in- 
fiuMuce  of  obitructed  cireuhuion  through 
the  heart  ilse/f,  independently  of  a«y 
nuiterial  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  blood :  thu  ie  one  of  the  moU  tm- 

frtefU  eoureet  of  complicated  disease^ 
have  before  pointed  out  the  intimate 
connection  that  exists  between  the  cir- 
culation through  the  heart  and  that 
through  the  lunn ;  but  so  much  have 
we  been  in  the  nabit,  in  consequence 
of  the  modes  of  teaching  and  writing 
generally  adopted,  of  viewing  disease 
nosologically,  and  of  regarding  one 
species  as  being  alto^etner  distinct 
from  another,  and  so  injuriously  has 
this  acted  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
tbat  we  have  thereby  been  actually 
prevented  from  seeing  the  connection 
petween  different  diseases,  and  how 
intimatel]|r  they  are  associated,  and 
how  readily  the  disorder  of  one  organ 
induces  or  passes  into  that  of  another, 
until  experience  and  repeated  observa* 
tion  have  destroyed  the  injurious  im- 


pressions of  ersoBeoua  cducalimt  and 
false  precepts. 

We  have  all  been  aocastomed  to  ob- 
serve a  short  hurried  stale  of  respirui- 
tion  on  the  least  exertion ;  and  this 
has  often  been  considered  as  a  form  of 
asthma,  and  the  disease  has  been  looked 
for  in  the  lungs  themselves,  or  the  na* 
spiratory  passages.  The  patient  haa 
been  said  to  have  spasm  of  the  broDcbi 
or  the  trachea,  or  some  disoider  of  the 
respiratory  jAseages,  which  haa  pro- 
duced this  disordered  re^iration.  But 
now  that  we  have  traced  more  inti- 
mately the  relatioti  of  the  disorder  of 
one  organ  to  another,  we  have  found 
that  in  these  cases  the  lungs  may  be 
free  from  disease,  further  than  conges- 
tion arising  from  interruptioii  to  the 
circulation  through  the  beast;  and  we 
have  discovered  that,  in  the  majors^ 
of  such  cases,  the  lungs  aie  onlv  seooiv> 
darily  affected,  and  mat  the  heart  is 
primarily  in  Uu\L  This  oondition  of 
the  respiration  is  most  frequently  owing 
to  this  cause,  even  where  there  ia  bat 
slight  disease  in  the  heart  Thna  ia 
weakened,  nervous,  and  susceptible 
persona,  the  affection  of  either  organ 
extends  to  the  other.     If  the 


lungs  are  disordered,  the  heart  beoomca 
affected;  or  if  the  heart  is  primarily 
affected,  the  lungs  become  disordered— 
the  least  eicitement  of  one  organ  e»> 
tends  to  the  other.  In  many  persans 
of  lax  fibre,  or  of  a  lymphatic  or  leaoo- 
phlegmatic  constitution,  the  parietcs 
of  the  heart  are  deficient  in  tone,,  and 
slight  dilatation  in  these  caaea  often 
takes  place,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  impca- 
feet  circulation  and  congestion,  with 
or  without  effusion  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  congested  viscera  j  ike  suhordimmie 
ciiculating  apparatueetf  or  the  euhordi- 
nmie  ordere  of  the  vaecukr  syftem^ 
namely,  the  vaectdar  apparaintee  of  the 
liver,  brain,  and  brnge,  eepedelfy  e^ff- 
ferimg  derangemenL  Numerous  i^ 
stances  present  themselves  in  practice 
of  consecutive  affections,  of  compli- 
cated character  as  the  disease  advance^ 
during  hooping-cough,  dry  catarrh, 
asthma,  &c. ;  the  heart,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  their  membranea,  the 
portal  circulation,  &c.  becoming  secon- 
darily affected ;  in  addition  to  organic 
changes  often  also  produced  in  the 
lungs  themselves,  ana  in  their  invest- 
ingmembraneSi 

The  connection  subsisting  between 
dilatations,  often  slight,  of  one  or  noia 
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^the  catitin  of  the  heart,  and  between 
lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  and 
congestions  of  the  subordinate  orders 
t)f  the  vasenlar  system  just  specified, 
more  especially  those  of  the  lungs  and 
brain,  is  sufficiently  obvious,  particu- 
larly when  the  heart  betrays  any  of 
these  lesions.  But  there  is  every  rea- 
'Son  to  infer  that  congestions  of  the 
lungs  may  aetnaily  take  place  to  even 
a  fatal  extent,  without  any  very  obvious 
t>rganic  lesion  of  the  heart,  or  lesion  of 
such  an  extent  as  can  account  for  the 
toccnrrence.  Thus  severe  shocks  to  the 
nervous  system,  severe  injuries  of  vital 
parts,  and  accents  acting  with  great 
intensity,  ana  either  inordinately  de- 
pressing or  exhausting  vital  power, 
occasion  remarkable  congestion  of  the 
lun^,  sometimes  also  of  the  other  sub- 
ordinate orders  of  the  vascular  system, 
«nd  generally  also  with  a  dilated  or 
relaxed  state  of  the  parietes  of  the 
heart's  cavities.  Congestion  of  the 
kings,  however  induced,  even  in  sli|;hter 
grades,  is  a  serious  morbid  condition, 
inasmuch  as  it  arises  from,  or  is  con- 
nected with,  various  other  lesions, 
either  of  vital  action  or  of  structural 
ehan^e,  especially  of  the  parts  now 
stated ;  and  as  it  generally  leads  on  to 
farther  alterations,  to  inflammatory 
action,  to  hcemorrhages,  and  various 
organic  lesions,  especially  when  ne- 
glected or  improperly  treated. 

The  Btfmptithies  between  states  tf  the 
tircuiation  and  vascular  aetion,  and 
those  of  the  di^estwe  oraans,  are  so  ob- 
Tious,  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice. 
The  functions  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation languish  when  those  of  circula- 
tion and  respiration  are  impaired ;  and 
when  the  respiratory,  and  especially 
the  circulating  actions,  are  morbidly 
excited,  distaste  of  ibod,  nausea,  thirst, 
and  costiTvness,  are  common  conse- 
quences. In  these  circumstances  the 
digestive  villous  surfaces  become  in- 
jected or  congested,  and  the  vascular 
disorder  is  often  imputed  to,  instead  of 
being  viewed  as  causing,  this  change. 
Wherefore,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these 
surfaces  often  so  prominently  affected 
in  cases  of  general  vascular  excite- 
ment? Because  the  vascular  excite- 
ment does  not  always  extend  to  the 
portal  circulation;  and  the  return  of 
blood  from  the  related  viscera  through 
the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  is  not  so 
rapid  and  complete  as  the  circulation 
thnmgb  the  arteries  sapplying  the  di- 


gestive canal :  hence  the  congestion  fa 
many  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  t^e 
digestive  villous  surface,  and  the  rapid 
disorganization  often  consequent  upon 
it,  especiaHy  when  organic  nervoos 
power  is  depressed,  as  in  malignant  Or 
pestilential  fevers,  and  in  gastric  re- 
mittents. 

The  liver  also  often  experiences  con- 
sequent congestion  or  other  disorder 
when  the  general  circulation  is  either 
much  acceletated,  as  above ;  or  much 
impeded,  as  in  cases  of  cardiac  or  pul- 
monary disease.  The  frequent  occurs 
rence  of  congestion  of  the  liver  in  the 
com^e  of  these  and  other  maladies, 
especially  of  those  affecting  the  or- 

Sanic  nervous  influence,  is  a  matter 
eserving  notice.  This  congestion  may 
be  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  circulation  through 
the  portal  vessels  being  almost  entirely 
removed  from  the  influence  of  tns 
heart.  The  circulation  through  these 
vessels  appears  to  be  owing  to  the 
organic  nerves  which  supply  them. 
I  believe  that  the  capsule  of  Glisson 
is  also  very  influential  in  promot- 
ing this  circulation ;  and  this  capsule 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  soft  gangi- 
Hal  nerves,  whereby  the  vital  actioa 
of  the  portal  vessels  is  reinforced  with 
nervous  energy. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  cardiac 
disease,  and  con^stion  of  the  lungs 
consequent  upon  it,  there  is*ffenerafly 
con|e8tion  of  the  liver.  Both  organs 
are  intimately  associated  by  means  not 
only  of  the  vascular  system  and  the 
circulating  fluids,  but  also  of  organie 
nervous  eneixyi  both  organs  being 
supplied  by  the  same  class  of  nerves. 
Again,  the  circulation  through  the 
liver,  to  which  I  have  already  partially 
adverted,  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  state  of  the  fluids  and  matters  al^» 
sorbed  into  the  circulation  even  from 
the  stomach  itself,  but  principally  from 
the  intestinal  canal.  Stimulating,  ir- 
ritating, or  imperfectly  assimilated 
matters,  when  carried  into  the  portal 
circulation,  must  necessarily  irritate  or 
excite  the  liver,  and  thereby  ultimately 
produce  changes  of  its  structure. 

The  sympathy  existing  between  difir 
ferent  states  of  the  respiration  and  of 
iSardiac  circulation  ana  the  hftin  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  admitted. 
The  effect  of  disordered  circulation 
through  the  heart  upon  the  brain  is  a 
matter  ei  very  great  importance,  and 
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one  which,  antil  the  last  thirty  yean, 
has  not  heen  sufficiently  ad?erted  to. 
The  suhject,  however,  was  well  dis- 
cussed twenty-five  years  ago,  when  it 
was  shewn  that  a  number  of  cases  of 
congestive  apoplexy,  of  hemorrhagic 
apoplexy,  and  of  palsy,  are  occasioned 
by  interruption  to  the  return  of  blood 
from  the  head,  owing  to  lesions  of  the 
parietes  of  the  heart's  cavities,  or  of  the 
Talves  and  orifices  of  the  heart ;  with 
or  without  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
according  to  the  side  of  the  heart  in 
which  the  primary  lesions  are  seated. 
This  is  a  complication  of  very  great 
importance,  inasmuch  as  you  may 
have  patients  with  many  symptoms 
which  are  usually  referred  to  disease  of 
the  brain,  and  are  often  considered 
premonitory  of  apoplexy  or  palsy, 
and  the  disease  may  be  treated  as  such 
without  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
heart,  the  pulse  being  tolerably  regu- 
lar ;  and  yet,  on  examining  the  heart 
by  auscultation,  you  find  serious  disease 
of  this  organ.  I  have  had  many  pa- 
tients who  have  long  complained  of 
symptoms  referable  entirely  to  the 
brain;  the  heart  betraying  to  them 
Bot  the  least  disorder,  and  yet  in  this 
organ  was  seated  the  primary,  and 
often  the  most  extensive  disease. 

Owing  to  insufficiency  of  the  valve,  or 
to  dilatation  of  the  right  aurico-ven- 
tricular  orifice,  or  to  what  is  a  still  more 
rare  occurrence,  to  disease  of  the  valves 
at  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  occasioning  obstructed  circula- 
tion, there  is  regurgitation  of  blood 
irom  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle,  and 
then  a  series  of  chang^es  f  upervene,  as 
respects  the  circulation  not  only  in 
the  brain,  but  also  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  At  first,  lesion  of  the  functions 
of  these  or^ns,  or  of  one  of  them  in  a 
more  prominent  manner,  is  observed, 
with,  more  or  less  remarkable  conges- 
tion; and  subsequently  structural 
change,  with  either  serous  or  sangui- 
neous effiision,  anasarca,  hemorrhages, 
&c.  The  blood  being  partly  thrown 
back  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle,  the  regurgitation  into 
the  vena  cava  superior  and  inferior 
occasions  congestion  of  the  brain, 
liver,  and  ki£ieys,  and  its  conse- 
quences, as  just  assigned.  When 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  right  au- 
riculo-ventricular  orifice,  or  insuffi' 
ciency  of  the  valve,  the  efiect  upon  the 
Tenous  circulation  is  made  manifest  in 


the  pulsation  of  the  jn^ar  veins,  and 
the  consecutive  lesions  just  mentioned 
soon  supervene. 

I  have  observed  these  associated 
changes  in  the  cases  of  three  eminent 
medical  men  who  were  nnder  my  cart, 
and  in  two  of  whom  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  i>06t-mortem  exa- 
mination. When  lesion  occurs  on  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  which  situa- 
tion is  much  the  most  frequent,  it  in- 
terrupts the  circulation  through  the 
lungs:  congestion  of  the  lungs  takes 

Elace,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  I 
ave  seen  the  changes  supervene  that 
I  have  now  mentioned  with  reference 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The 
congestion  is  usually  to  a  ^reat  extent, 
and  there  is  either  efifusion  into  the 
pleural  cavities,  or  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy.  These 
are  other  associated  changes  which 
require  merely  to  be  menticmed— 
namely,  organic  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  kidneys.  We  know  that  grar 
nular  degenerations  of  the  kidneys, 
Bright's  disease,  are  often  intimately 
connected  with,  and  consecutive  upon, 
interrupted  circulation  through  the 
heart.  The  blood  being  impeded  in 
its  return  from  the  kidneys,  it  produces 
in  them  congestion,  and  uftimatelj 
serious  disorganization.  Consecutive 
disease  occurs  also  in  the  liver  and 
other  parts. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  tuto- 
ciation  of  dUordered  Junction  of  tk$ 
vaseulaVf  mtMcti/ar,  and  ntrvouM  systems, 
I  need  only  further  notice  the  subject 
by  stating,  that,  when  the  blood  is  dis- 
ordered, not  only  are  these  systems 
afiTected.  but,  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  muscular  motion 
is  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  difiie- 
rent  glandular  organs  are  implicated. 
When  the  lacteals  are  irriuted,  eape- 
cially  those  that  arise  from  the  snuill 
intestines,  that  irritation  is  propagated 
to  the  mesenteric  glands  and  the  uver. 
Indeed,  you  seldom  have  the  digestive 
mucous  membrane  affected,  especially 
in  children,  without  having  disease  of 
the  mesenteric  glands,  particularly  if 
the  malady  ^oes  on  to  ulceration.  It 
has  been  believed,  that  not  only  uhder 
these  latter  circumstances,  but  alsoin 
chronic  dysentery,  more  especially  as  it 
occurs  in  warm cbmates,  the  consecutive 
abscess  of  the  liver  frequently  mei  with 
is  not  merely  owing  to  the  absorptioa 
of  morbid  matters,  purulent  or  acrid^ 
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from  the  digestive  mucous  canal,  which 
irritate  or  inflame  the  liver  or  lU 
vessels,  but  is  actually  the  result  of  a 
true  phlebitis,  commencing  in  the  vems 
of  the  mucous  surface,  and  propagated 
along  the  veins  contributing  to  the 
portal  system,  and  thence  to  the  rami- 
fications of  the  vena  portae.  You  are 
also  aware,  that,  in  disordered  states  of 
the  blood,  when  this  fluid  becomes 
vitiated,  not  only  the  muscular  system, 
but  the  joints  also  are  affected.  1  have 
already  hinted  at  this  connection,  as 
arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
ganglial  nerves  supplying  not  merely 
Sie  blood-vessels  of  the  extremities, 
but  also  being  distributed  to  the  joint. 
When  they  approach  the  joint,  they 
form  small  ganglia :  and  hence,  when 
the  organic  nervous  system  is  much 
depressed  or  weakened,  there  is  weak- 
ness of  the  joint.  In  this  way  you 
may  explain  various  phenomena  that 
occur  in  many  diseases.  Thus,  gout 
and  rheumatism  arise  not  merely  from 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  but 
also  from  the  state  of  the  organic  or 
ganglial  nerves  supplying  those  parts, 
and  the  connexion  of  these  nerves  with 
the  oerebro-spinal  sensory  nerves. 

[To  be  continued.] 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


MXKTINOS     OF     MKDICAL     SOCIBTIBS    AP- 
POXNTBD  FOR  THB  ENSUING  WBKK. 

Westminster  •  .  Sat.  Nov.  13, 8  p.m. 

Pathological  .  .  Mon.  **     15, 8    " 

Medical  .  .  .      "      "     "  8    " 

Huntcrian  .  .  Wed.  '*     17,8    " 

A   PUZZLING  QUESTION   ON   GESTATION. 

In  the  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  in  1825, 
one  of  the  medical  witnesses  advanced  the 
idea  that  pregnancy  continued  longer  with 
male  than  with  female  children,  assigning 
280  days  for  the  latter,  and  290  for  the 
former.  «  But,"  said  the  Solicitor  General, 
V  snppoie  the  child  is  an  AermaphrodUe^ 
what  then  is  the  time?"  The  witness  re- 
plied, •^Jihould  take  between  the  two." 
This  was  a  better  way  of  answering  the 
question,  than  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

EMBALMING  WITH  ARSENIC 

Thb  French  Minister  of  Justice  has  just 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  announcing  to  them  that  the 
use  of  arsenic  in  embalming  dead  bodies, 
is  for  the  future  prohibited. 


FRIDAY,  NOV.  12,  1847. 

Wb  insert  this  week  two  memorials 
from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
indicating  the  philanthropic  anxiety 
of  medical  practitioners  to  aid  in  car- 
rying out  measures  which  may  im- 
prove the  health  of  Towns.  The  one 
is  addressed  to  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
the  other  to  the  Mayor  of  Gloucester. 
The  perusal  of  these  memorials  satis- 
fies us  that  the  Act,  passed  in  August 
1846,  for  the  removal  of  nuisances  and 
the  prevention  of  contagious  and  epi- 
demic diseases,*  is  not  sufficiently 
stringent  in  its  provisions ;  and  that  if 
it  did  not  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  pass  another  act 
to  amend- and  explain  it. 

In  conformity  with  the  general 
practice,  not  one  of  the  clauses  refers 
to  the  remuneration  of  medical  prac- 
tioners  for  the  services  which  they 
render  the  public  by  searching  out 
sources  of  filth,  and  certifying  to  their 
noxious  tendency  on  the  health  of  a 
neighbourhood.  It  is  considered,  by 
Parliament,  that  their  philanthropic 
efforts  are  sufficiently  renumerated  by 
the  good  results  which  proceed  firom 
them;  and  that,  as  in  their  attendance 
upon  the  poor,  or  as  medical  officers  in 
fever-districts,  the  consideration  that 
they  are  performing  a  work  of  charity 
will  be  an  ample  reward  for  profes- 
sional exertions, — the  end  of  which  is 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  pro- 
fession, that  they  have  not  allowed 
this  mean  system  of  economy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  interfere 
with  their  exertions   for  the  suppres- 

*  9  and  10  Victoria,  Cap.  xctL  98th  August, 
ISiS. 
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doQ  of  nuiaanceft.  The  cause  of  ha- 
Dumity  and  charity  has  triumphed; 
nd  white  the  6tsteliM  benefited,  to  a 
certain  extent^  by  the  woridog  of  the 
Act,  the  Government  has  the  great 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  has 
aade  use  of  the  eerrices  of  the  mnder- 
paid  members  of  a  mpeetable  profes- 
«0Q  witfaoHt  fawmg  added  any  charge 
to  ^e  pabUc  espenditare !  So  far  as 
the  present  temporary  measure  is  con- 
oerned,  the  matter  is  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  but  we  must  take  leave  to  re- 
mind those  in  authority,  that  any 
fotore  sanitary  act  which  is  not  based 
npoa  mere  liberal  principles,  will 
i^edily  fat!  in  its  objects.  Healdi- 
commissioners  to  act  gratoitously,  or 
to  be  paid  at  the  fever-rato  of  fire- 
ahillings  a  day,  will  net  easily  be 
iMitid.  Incompetent  men  may,  it  is 
true,  by  the  adoption  of  the  tender- 
^stem,  be  induced  to  accept  the  office: 
but  this  will  soon  show  itself  to  be 
dearly-purchased  economy.  Sanitary 
measures  cannot  becarriedout  without 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  medical 
cfficers  of  health;  and  the  want  of 
these  qualifications  will  soon  be  appa- 
rent in  the  mefficaey  of  the  lesalts. 
EiTors  committed  by  the  occupiers  of 
these  offices,  wiU  endanger  the  health 
4^  large  seetiona  of  the  community, 
and  they  cannot  Isil  to  be  brought 
{Knxninentfy  before  the  poblie;  hence, 
tfaen,  only  one  of  two  eourses  will  be 
mpen  to  the  Grovermnent, «.  e.  either  to 
^abandon  sanitary  measures  altogether, 
or  to  allow  a  proper  Kmoneration  for 
the  seryices  tendered.  If  the  working 
'Of  sanitary  acts  depended  on  lawyers 
instead  of  medical  men,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  difficulty  in  nlation 
to  the  latter  point  would  erer  arise; 
§n  die  members  of  that  disinterested 
profsssion  have  long  since  come  to 
Hie  resolution  of  not  working  for  the 
public,  except  on  the  payment  of  an 
adequate  salary. 


The  object  of  these  remaiks,  how^ 
ever,  is  not  so  anch  to  show  that 
Ooveranent  must  not  leekon  vpoa 
being  served  gratuitously  by  the  me- 
dical profession  in  futore  sanitaiy 
legislation,  as  to  prove  that  in  spite 
of  the  willingness  of  medical  men  to 
aid  the  executive,  tlie  beneficial  ope- 
ration of  the  act  of  IS46,  is,  in  some 
parts  of  England,  con^tely  nea« 
tralised.  The  Tynemoulh  Memorial 
indicates  either  a  great  defect  in  the 
statute,  or  that  its  provisions  may  be 
violated  with  impunity.  While  the 
preamble  states,  that  two  medical  men 
msy  give  a  certificate  setting  forth  the 
existence  of  a  nuisance,  and  that  te 
same  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  a  neighbourhood ;  it  rim]^ 
directs  that  it  skmU  be  luwfiU  tot  wof 
Town  Council  Oornmiesionen,  &e., 
&c.,  or  in  case  there  shall  be  no  sudi 
Town  Council,  Commissionen,  &c, 
for  tiie  guardians  of  the  poor  to  lay  a 
complaint  before  any  two  justices  who 
shaU  be  empowered  to  enforce  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance,  and»  if 
neoesBuy,  at  the  expense  of  6ie  owner 
of  the  pnqperty.  This  appears  aH 
veiy  simple,  but  take  the  Tynemoutih 
case-^where  we  have,  with  £ever  pre* 
vailing  in  the  borough,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  near  approach  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  "  open  dunghills^  accuma- 
latioBs  of  offid  and  othernoiions  and. 
ofiensive  substances,^  concerning  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  removing 
which  without  delay,  these  eannot  be 
any  feasonable  doubt^— end  the  Conta- 
gions and  Epidemic  Disease  Preventifla 
Act  becomes  a  ParliaoKntary  miUity* 
The  ^qrtmm  of  enpyressiug  nuisances  m 
given  toTownCouncilSyCommissionerBy 
&C. ;  Ibi  the  words  of  the  statute  an 
peiBiisstve,  and  not  imperative.  Thus^ 
supposing  that  the  Comnussioners  be- 
long to  the  And-  HealthofTowns  party, 
and  decline  interfering,  there  is  no 
penalty  imposed  by  the  statute ;  and  it 
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ttannot  be  expected  that,  beiidea  giving 
their  profesiioiml  •emcee  giBtuHooalf, 
medical  praetitiooen  are  to  move  the 
Court   of  Qaeen'^B   Bench  to  compel 
Townt  Counciiay  &c.,  to  the  perfonnance 
•f  a  pnUic  duty.    Bat  the  Tynemeuth 
case  goes  beyond  this:  the  berough 
happens   to  be  nnfurtunately  blessed 
vith  Commissionen  under  the  North 
Shields  improvematU   Act;    and   the 
memorial  informs  us  that  **  they  are  too 
large  a  body,  and  their  meetings  are 
too  remote  to  effect  any  good*"    The 
Bature  of  the  complaint  satisfactorily 
•hevra  that  im{»OTiements  in  the  shape 
of  removing  disgusting  nnisances  do 
not  fiill  within  the  views  of  the  Com- 
misaioners;  aiid>.whenwe  torn  lathe 
statute  of  1846,  we  find  that  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  can  only  act  upon 
the  medical  certificate  **  in  case  there 
shall  be  no  such  Town  Council  or  other 
•  like  body,  or  no  such  Trustees  or  Com- 
misdoneni  &e.  &&"      So  that  here 
we  have  a  complete  obstmetion:  to  the 
clauses  of  what  was  intended  to  be  ause- 
ful  {oece  of  legislation,  owing,  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  a  stupid  bloader  in  the  f ramei 
of  the  statute,  in  his  not  giving  power 
to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  taiie 
pxoeeedinga  on  the  medical  cedificate, 
when,  from  ignorance,  incompetency, 
or  other  causes.  Town  CouncHa  and 
Commissioners    refuse    to    interfere. 
Then,  it  seems,  the  Act  requires  that 
the  complaint  should  be  made  before 
two  jttsticcBi  when  it  spears  by  the 
memorial  thai  there  is  only  ene  residing 
within  the  borough.    It  is,  however, 
stated  in  &e  fNaeamble  that  mty  two 
]ii8tiees  may  determine  upon  the  com- 
plaint ;  SO  that,  if  ^e  above-mentioned 
cause  of  obstrnction  did  not  exist,  there 
might  be  a  diaace  of  a  densdy  popu* 
lated  borough,  already  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  getting  rid  of  its  dunghills^ 
accnmnlations  of  ofiU,  and  other  niii> 
sances,  which  always  add  to  the  difia* 
sion  and  mortality  of  fever. 


We  trust  that  the  Minister  to  whom 
this  memorial  is  addressed,  will  imme« 
diately  take  measures  to  suppress  the 
nuisances  complained  of;  and  that  in 
intaoducing  another  sanitary  bill  to 
the  Legislature,  he  wiH  take  care  that 
its  objects  are  not  defeated  by  the 
droid  of  clashing  jurisdictions.  If 
trustees  and  ccmmissioBers  will  not 
act,  let  power  be  given  to  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Boer :  if  they  decline  the 
task,  let  it  be  competent  for  two  re- 
spectable householders  to  be  the  com- 
plainants on  a  medical  certificate ;  and 
let  one  magistrate,  under  a  power  of 
appeal,  if  the  nuisance  were  not  of  a 
pressing  or  dangerous  nature,  decide 
upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  com- 
plaint, and  make  the  necessary  ordes 
foe  ita  removaL 

What  diffecence  exists  between  tka 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  who 
allow  a  dangerous  measure  to  continue, 
when  the  law  confers  on  them  powea 
to  suppress  it,  and  that  of  a  defendaaft 
who  refuses  to  obey  the  order  of 
magistrates  for  it&'removalP  Equitably 
speaking,  none  :^the  spirit  of  the  auk 
is  as  much  violated,  and  the  health  of 
the  community  as  much  endangered^ 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  but 
leffally  speaking,  the  difference  is  great$ 
the  Commissioners  are.  freed  from  alL 
responsibility  for  the  result,  while  tfa» 
defendant,  who  wilfully  neglects  the 
order,  or  obstructs  its  lawful  execution^ 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds^ 
and  to  the  payment  of  all  the  expenses' 
incurred  by  its  removal  t 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMKZrr. 

Ok  Tharaday^  the  28th  October,  Dr.  WH- 
liam  Badd  wai  nnanimously  elected  Fhy- 
■ician  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  in  the  room 
of  Dr.  Biley,  who  has  resigned. 

aoTAL  coLuwa  or  suBoaows. 
GatiTLBMaN  admitted  Meaibers  m  Fnitift, 
Not.  Ml— T.  H.  Wardkvwoith— 6.  a 
Hyde— H.  J.  Hinzmaii— A.  J»  Payne— B.. 
Jonea— G.  A.  Dalgaimt^-P.  Jones— G..  C^ 
FhiUips^ 
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Adulteratiout  of  variant  SuhsianeeM 
used  in  Medicine  and  the  ArU,  with 
the  meane  of  Deteaing  them:  in- 
tended at  a  Manual  for  the  Phytic 
cian^  the  Apothecary ^  and  the  Arti- 
san. By  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Bulger's 
College,  New  Jersey,  &c.  8vo.  pp. 
333.  New  York:  Samuel  and 
William  Wood.    1846. 

The  work  before  us  supplies,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  a  aeficiency  which 
has  hitherto  existed  in  our  pharma- 
ceutical literature.    Sufficient  attention 
has  never  yet  been  paid  to  the  detec- 
tion and  exposure  of  that  most  inhu- 
man  species  of  fraud  which  aims  at 
the  deterioration,  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
of  those  agents  which  have  been  mer- 
cifully  granted   to   man  by    Divine 
Providence,  for  the  purpose   of  alle- 
viating the    disease  and  suffering  to 
which  his  frail    corporeal  system  is 
continually  liable  throughout  the  brief 
period    of    its    mundane    existence, 
xhere   is   probably    no   crime   more 
characterised  bv  the  worst  features  of 
rapacity  and  inhumanity  than  that  of 
the  wretches  who  strive  to  snatch  from 
their   suffering  fellow-creatures,    the 
only  means  by  which  the  progress  of 
physical  anj^uish  and  decay  may  be 
averted,   unul  the  expiration  of  that 
fleeting  term  to  which  the  lives  of  our 
degenerated  race  are  limited;  and  it 
has  always  been  a  matter  for  observa- 
tion that,  although  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
botany  would  enable  the  medical  prac- 
titioner or  the  drugffist  to  detect  many 
of  the  most  usual  adulterations  of  our 
medicinal  preparations,  no  work  could 
be  found  in  the  English  language  that 
embodied  the  whole  of  the  information 
which  it  is  necessary  that  every  pur- 
chaser and  compounder  of  medicines 
should  possess  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting^  the    frauds  which    are  con- 
tinually practised  by  the  vendors  of 
damaged  and  spurious  drugs.      This 
defect  appears  to  us  to  have  been  very 
satis&ctorily  supplied  by  Dr.  Beck,  in 
the  treatise  now  under  review.    The 
author  has  succeeded  in  exhibiting  the 
principal  adulterations  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  materia  medica  which 


are  susceptible  of  beinr  fraudulently- 
tampered  with,  and  has  also  given  clear 
accounts  of  the  means  by  which  the 
impurity  of  the  medicines  may  be  de- 
tected. A  large  proi>ortion  of  the  fiiets 
and  directions  contained  in  Dr.  Beck's 
work  are  fairly  assigned  to  other  au- 
thorities ;  still  the  plan  of  his  compila- 
tion is  good,  and  many  of  its  details  are 
by  no  means  deficient  in  originality. 
The  various  articles  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  a  copious  itt£x  is  also 
appended. 

The  following  extract  affords  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  volume. 

*•  Senna.-^Vndef  this  luune  iV'C«^?J 
*'inoladed  the  leaves  of  sevanl  spedei  of 
cassia,  as  C.  oboeaia,  CoUadem ;  C.  ocvM- 
foUa,  Deiite;  C,  eUmgata,  Lemmre ;  and 
C.  JBthiopiea,  Qnibourt,  natives  of  the 
North  of  Africa,  particalariy  Egypt,  of 
Arabia,  and  of  the  Indian  Peotmnla.  They 
are  also  cnltiTated  in  the  South  of  Eorope, 
and  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 

*«  Of  the  varieties  of  aamia  known  in 
ooaameroe,  those  whioh  are  the  moat  eom- 
mon  are  the  Alexandrian,  the  Tripoh,  and 
the  East  Indian. 

**  Alexandrian  eenna,  the  produce  of 
Nohia  and  Upper  Egypt,  is  bronghc  ftxHn 
the  port  whose  name  it  bears  in  krge  bales 
or  barrels.  It  consists  principally  of  the 
leaflets  of  the  C.  aeuHfalia  and  C.  ohe/vata^ 
mixed  with  the  leaves,  flowect,  and  fruit  of 
tbeArgel,  Cynanehum olet^ltam^Nectemae^ 
and  ci  the  Tephroeia  ApoUnea,  SprengeL 
This  senna  has  a  prejish-i^reen  oolonr,  an 
odour  wfaieh  resembles  that  of  tea,  and  a 
viscid  taste.    The  leaflets  are  much  broken. 

**  TYipoli  tenna  scarcely  differs  from  the 
preceding.  The  leaflets  are  perhaps  more 
broken,  smaller,  thinner,  of  a  greener  co- 
lour, and  of  a  less  herbaceous  odour.  It 
seldom  contains  either  Cynanchnm  or 
Tephrosia  leaflets. 

'*  Batt  Indian  Stmna.— TUs  occurs  in 
large  unbroken  leaflets,  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch,  hroad,  thin 
and  flexible,  and  of  a  fine  green  solonr. 
Many  of  the  leaflets,  however,  have  a  dark- 
brown  or  blaekish  colour,  probably  from  an 
imperfection  in  drying,  and  its  odonr  and 
taste  are  similar  to  the  Alexandrian  senna. 

"  Alexandrian  senna,  as  before  observed, 
is  mixed  with  leaves  of  the  Argel  and  of  the 
Tephrosia.  The  former  of  these  are  readily 
distinguished  by  their  pale- yellow  colour,  and 
thin  coriaceons  texture,  their  under  sar&ce 
being  reticulated  with  veins,  their  upper 
surfiue  being  somewhat  rugose,  and  by  their 
being  equal-sided;  the  leaflets  of  sll  the 
true  sennas  being  unequal  at  the  base. 
Tephrosia  leaflets  are  easily  known  by  their 
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silky  snrfaoe,  and  by  the  lateral  reiiu  pro- 
oeedtng  parallel  to  each  other  to  the  very 
e4ge  of  the  leaf,  withoat  ramifying,  (Ne/<- 
gm).  Barnett  remariu,  that  the  practice 
ol  mixing  the  argel  with  the  aenna  hiu  been 
oarried  to  indi  an  extent  as  to  persuade 
Kectottz  that  the  real  cathartic  dmg  is 
argel,  which  the  Alexandrian  merchants 
adulitraie  wUk  tenna,  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  Europe,  which  always  exceed, 
by  a  third  or  more,  the  annual  crop.  Rouil- 
lure,  however,  states  that  the  tradera  at 
Cairo  mix  two  parts  of  argel  with  three  of 
the  obovate,  and  five  of  the  acnte-leaved 
senna.  The  discrimination  of  these  mix- 
tares  is  a  matter  of  consequence,  as  the 
argel  is  said  to  produce  irritation  of  the 
bowels  and  protracted  nausea. 

<*  In  Europe  there  are  said  to  be  two 
other  adulterations,  which  are  not  met  with 
here.  One  is  with  the  leaflets  of  Coluiea 
arhore$e*n9f  If.,  or  bladder  sennif,  which 
may  be  readily  distinguished  by  their  regu- 
larity  at  the  base.  The  other  is  with  the 
leaflets  of  the  Coriari^  myriifoUa,  &c.,  a 
poisonous  plant  growing  in  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  said  that,  in  France,  acci- 
dents have  happened  from  the  administra- 
tion  of  senna  thus  adulterated;  and  Mr. 
Lee  atatesthat,  when  he  visited  the  drag 
warehouse  of  Lisle,  Turooing,  Menin,  and 
their  Ticinities,  in  1828,  he  found  this 
adulteration  almost  universally  practised. 
The  fraud  can  be  detected  by  an  inspection 
of  the  leaves.  Those  of  the  C  myritfoUa 
are  ovate,  lanceolate,  acute,  greyish-green, 
with  a  bluish  tinge — ^three-nerved,  with  a 
strongly  marked  midrib.  Chemically,  they 
are  characterised  by  forming  an  abundant 
blue  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
^y  giving  precipitates  with  bichloride  of 
menury,  tartar  emetic,  and  chloride  of 
barium."— (pp.  201-2.) 

AVe  can  confidently  recommend  this 
work  as  a  very  important  aid  to  the 
purchasers  and  compounders  of  drues. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  toe 
princiiMd  wholesale  druff^sts  in  Europe 
nad  entered  into  a  combination  to  de- 
tect and  punish  the  destructive  frauds 
of  those  who  gain  a  detestable  profit 
oy  the  adulteration  of  medicinal 
agents ;  but  we  fear  that  neither  the 
exertions  of  individual  members  of  the 
profession  nor  the  imperfect  surveil- 
lance of  our  corporate  bodies  will  ever 
prove  the  means  of  wholly  putting 
^own  this  ancient  and  flagrant  atro- 
city. The  establishment  of  stringent 
legislative  measures  can  alone  be  equal 
^0  the  task ;  and  we  trust  that  many 
^ore  years  will  not  be  allowed  to 
elapse  before  the  condition  of  all  drugs 


imported  to,  and  sold  in,  the  country 
is  made  a  matter  of  the  strictest  inves- 
tigation. 


iProccebtnstf  of  ,ibociftie0. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OP 

LONDON. 

Monday,  November  lat,  1847. 

Dr.  Williams  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Prsscott  Hswxtt  brought  forward— 

Three  eatee  qf  ulceration  of  the  Duodenum 

in  burnt,  iliuttrated  hy  a  tpecimen. 
Cask  I.— S.  C.  st.  66,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital,  on  the  i9th  of  March^. 
1844,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  ac« 
count  of  a  bum  occupying  the  neck,  back  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  both  arms,  as  well  as  the 
back  part  of  the  right  leg.  On  the  leg,  the 
skin  was  slightly  affected,  but,  in  the  other 
parts,  it  was  extensively  destroyed ;  the  ac« 
ddent  had  occurred  whilst  the  patient  was 
lighting  a  fire.  The  usual  dressings  were 
applied,  large  sloughs  subsequently  made 
their  appearance  in  various  parts,  and  she 
fell  into  a  lo^  typhoid  state;  she  lived 
seventeen  days  after  the  accident,  no  ab- 
dominal symptom  ever  having  manifestpd 
itself. 

At  the  examination  of  the  body,  34  hours 
after  death,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  healthy,  but  that  of  the  first 
part  of  the  duodenum  presented  two  ulcers 
which  had  extended  to  the  muscular  coat, 
the  fibres  of  which  were  laid  bare.  The 
larger  of  these  two  ulcers,  situated  within  a 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  pylorus,  mea- 
sured about  an  inch  and  a  ludf  in  length, 
and  half  an  inch  in  breadth ;  the  smidler 
one,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Preneh  bean^ 
was  aitnated  a  little  lower  down :  in  the 
larger  one  the  margins  were  sharp  and  ir- 
ref^Uar,  in  the  smaller  they  were  bsvelled  off 
and  amootb.  There  was  no  increased  vas- 
cularity  in  their  neighbonrfaood,  but  the 
duodenal  glands  were  remackably  large  and 
numerous.  The  other  parts  of  the  intestinal 
canal  were  healthy.  In  the  chest  a  £9W 
shreds  of  recently  effused  lymph  were 
found  in  the  right  pleura,  but  the  lungs  and 
heart  were  healthy. 

Casi  II.— L.  T.,  set  6,  was  admitted 
into  St.  George's  Hospital  on  the  13th  of 
Dec.  1844,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Keate, 
with  an  extensive  burn,  occupying  the 
lower  part  of  the  face,  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck  and  chest,  and  various  parts  of  both 
upper  extremities.  In  the  face  the  cuticle 
only  was  destroyed,  but  in  the  neck  the 
deeper  parts  were  affected,  and  over  the 
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the  bumf  wan  of 

•nd  the  little  patient  appeu«d  to  be  g^ing 
on  faTOnrably  for  a  few  dayi,  when  the 
bonis  about  tiie  ami  and  neck  began  to 
dongb ;  thia  was  aooii  aAerwarda  followed 
by  oollapae,  from  wbieh  ahe,  bowerer,  aoon 
Tallied  under  the  ininaiice  of  etimnlanta. 
At  the  sepawition  of  the  aloncbs,  two  or 
three  ringa  of  the  traefaea  became  expoaed  : 
oollapae  and  difBcnhy  of  breathing  ahortly 
afterwarda  aoperf enod,  m4  on  the  26th  of 
the  month  aha  had  a  aharp  «tt»ok  of  diar- 
rhoea, which  waa  soon  checked  by  chalk 
miztnra,  bat  it  vatarMd  again  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  it  was  again  checked. 
From  this  time  ahe  gradnally  aank,  and  died 
on  the  Sd  of  Jannary«  never  having  com- 
pliined  of  pate  about  the  abdooaen,  nor 
piaaad  any  blood  in  her  motiana. 

At  the  amminatiaa  of  the  body,  22-ha«fa 
after  death,  an  oloar,  of  the  aiee  of  a  faif - 
penny  piaee,  waafrand  in  theHratpeit  of  the 
dnedemun.  Thia  nksar,  whieh  waa  deep 
end  eseaeatod,  pseantodemoedi  anda^gwlar 

weie  dsatwyed,  and  the  perkoaaal  eeet,  the 
ealy  one  nsmekiag,  ^waa  ftrmly  odheMet  to 
by  whtoh  It 


oNeaed  toaeekflty  in  the  paighfaoesfaood, 
Mi  the  dnedaoal  giMds  paeiaptsrt  nethlag 
iwimeilrahhi  IWother  parts  of  the  iMead. 
nal  canal  were  healthy.    Seteral  patcheeef 


eBBi  two  niewa,  «dth  iwsgnler 
AecheedMTeseelea.    No 


Cabo  III.— a  Mttle  giri,  «t.  6,  ama  ad- 
Kitted  into  8t.  Gaoif;e'a  Hoeaital,  on  the 
4thef  Febraaiy,  1M6,  ondar  the  oaio  of 
Mr.  Keate,  wifcho  severe  bnn,  which  oe- 
oapied  the  neak  end  ebest,  the  upper  past 
of  the  Ymtk,  the  left  shonldsr,  end  npper 
enn.  For  the  first  few  daya  ahe  bed  fsbiile 
eyeBpteme,  but  they  eoon  oabaidad,  end  from 
Ihia  time  to  the  M  of  April  ahe  eontinQed  to 
«ow«;  atthlspariodehebeeemeinilaUe, 
mnto  8toi«b,  and  ahe  bed 
On  the  17lh  ehe 

nited  aetenl  tknea,b«t  thaeeiivaano  pain 
i^boot  "the  belly,  naUher  wee  there  eny  bleod 
fai  the  atoola ;  ahe  oonthmed  mneh  in  the 
aame  state  entil  the  Mth,  when  she  died. 

At  the  oiamlnatien  of  the  body,  tfarae 
nlcers  were  foond  in-  the  first  part  of  the 
dnodennm;  the  largpaat,  abont  the  aiie 
of  a  loor-penny  piece,  within  hilf  en  inch 
of  ihe  pyloiws,  the  other  two  bemg 
eloae  to  the  first.  The  two  larigest  had 
extended  down  to  the  mnaoolar  eoat,  the 
fibres  of  which  were  laid  bare,  hot  the  third 
waa  amatt  and  sttperfidal,  merely  ft  slight 
depremlon  on  the  sorfaee  of  the  mnoooa 
membrane,  which  in  their  neighbonriiood 


lanty;  the  dnedBnel  glenda  weea  aenwwli^ 
ineeeeeed  in  dae.  Both  Udneye  wen  mneh 
ledger  then  netafal,  both  praaenTcd  wett. 


nwriwd  apedasena  of  the  mottlii^  dcgeMsm. 
tion,  end,  when  ersminsd  nnder  themiseo- 


aeope,  the  tabnii  were  obasived  to  be  laive, 
and  goi«ed  with  eil  ghibolea.  The  menu 
branaa  aif  the  brain  erere  eomewhat  opnya, 
and  ft  ^aanlity  of  finid  waa  Ibmri  both  m 
the  enb-eioehnoid  timnaa  end  hi  the  enritiee 
oftbevairtrioiaa  which  weea  dHatad.  The 
other  ▼iaccea  were  quite  healtby. 

In  Kctfmsnoe  to  the  fasfOCMy  ef  nloeratica 
ofthe  dnedennminbane,  ifr.  P.  Hewett 
DMntioned,  thet  ont  of  iiTfiiitsiiu  eaase  of 
bnni,  which  bed  been  examined  ot  fit. 
Oeofge'a  in  the  yoeas  1844, 1646,  end  firat 
nfawaMnlhaof  1846,  thiee  emse,  those  jost 
bronght  finweid,  pseaanetd  niasntioii  of 
the  dnedenomt  thiee  psesantsd  inerensud 
Teaoolaiityebotttthedhiodennm,  whiAwan 
netohearved  hi  any  other  pert  of  the  intse- 
thme;  the  polienis  liead  eeeen,e^t,  end 
eeaanlaen  days  aAsr  te  neeidsBt.  Thsee^ 
who  lifred  npwarda  of  diree  weeka  aUsr  the 


whsteeever  abont  the  mtasHndl  canal ; 
m  the  ramahUng  eight,  who  liied  btrt  a  abort 
ticM  allsr  tfaaeosidsnt,  the  ptlMipel  eaeibid 
eppeersnoe  wns  e  alight  nftolaoo  of  tiv 
raspiratory  passegee. 

Mr.  Cusp  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Poiffpm  t^Off  silirtv, 

Aledy,  mt.  37,nieRicd,wllheiitdiMf«n, 
eameander  Mr.  Ctiap'c  eaie  on  Merefa  25th, 
1847.  She  bed  been  ^tended  by  Idm  at 
intsrvab  for  several  yoera,  daring  whkh 
time  ehe  bed  not  hesn  confined  to  her  bed ; 
she  baa  enffBred  genewBy  Ibem  danusged 
lirer  end  etnmech ;  her  eompioxioo  is  of  e 
dirty  yellow  coloQr*-4hia  ia  ettribnteble  to 
her  eating  dry  chocc^te  (aboot  Ibj.  per 
week). 

Abont  18  Bwnthaahice  Aehaddiachargea 
of  bleod  firom  the  regina,  and  theae  hftve 
coodnned  at  interrala  op  ts  the  preaent 
time ;  the  hmaaoiriiage  iinaw  very  proCbsCv 
and  iraqnantly  esoapea  in  geabeSi  Avaghial 
exemination  woa  niged,  bet  thia  ahe  wenld 
not  enbmit  to  nntfl  the  2&th  of  July,  when 
the  OS  WM  fonnd  /fory  thn,  end  dilated  to 
tbe8ixeoffthalf.crown-pieee;  a  eofttttmor 
filled  the  ntems,  hot  its  attnchaDent  at  tUe 
time  could  not  be  aaoertained.  The  oa  gm* 
doally  dilated,  and  the  tomor  protraded 
partly  into  the  Tagina,  ita  attachment  not 
being  distinctly  felt. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  by  means  of 
the  double  cabnla,  a  whipcord  ligature  was 
applied  to  the  base  of  thcpolypni.  The 
patient  at  this  time  was  in  a  very  emaciated 
condition;  the  couetenanoe  anxions,  pnlae 
quick,  with  greet  exhaustion.    It  waa  eon* 
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«Merad,  Jmmtovbc,  althoimh  die  Kfltture 
«raaU  iMt  in  cU  prabaMlHy  beflacoeMfal, 
that  it  afforded  the  onl^  chmob  <£  wmiag 
life.  Tbeipotiflit^ndaaUf  beoape  weaker, 
«Bd  aimk  aeven-dagra  after  tbe  efwrntinn,  ap» 
^pMentty  froBi«BfaHMfeioa.  Ne  luBmoniiage 
Aook  |>kMe  aftar^he  eppUeatiaii  of  IheUga- 
tare,  but  there  maa  iwofafle  diaahaige  tnm 
fte  Tagiaa  of  $m  ofinMiffe  oMMe^pamlent 
And,  aod  the  faoweb'were  mnehMlaaed: 
iBJeetiona  of  obkifide  of  itiiie  werevaed,  and 
ahmnkniii,  wilk  a  noftritiDiia  diet,  adminif - 
iand. 

On  a  poat«artam  wwinatiwi,  the  fwly- 
^paM  waa  fennd  afhaniwiri  to  the  fiaadaa  of 
the  atenM,  tka  attaoboMnt  heiog  aboataiz 
inohea  in  «inmniBmoe;  the  taanar  wm 
about  the  aise  lof  a  large  fiat,  pymnidal  in 
flfaape,  aoft,  and  of  a.&bro>  epHnlar  atraotnra. 
ne  iigi^  ipaa  applied  a  UMle  below  Hi 
attachment,  and  in aHpoohafaiUftsr.  bKlthe 
<patient  IWad,  <iroQkl  iiaae  detached  the  tn- 
inor  afker  a  (few  dafa.    Kothing  aamafkaWe 


aiiththe 


iBliiagalL- 


!Dr.  Lbtbr  exhibited  a  speciraen  of 
PolypuM  t/4h0  uUnu, 
/^  pariMolan  tf  whieh  ana  «i«Mi  in  ihe 
(feat  number  of  the  finf 'aHoap^  Bapwrta 

Br.  RAKSBoraAJC  exhibited  a  tped- 
inen  of 

Hj/peffr^Med  Plaeenitf^ 
adiiafa  weighed,  together  wth  the Jhniaand 
aaembranea,  for^  oonees:  the  ordioaif 
weight  beiqg  finun  twentj  to  twcnty.fonc. 
It  preaented  no  jypeanuine  of  diaeaae.  It 
waa  aofter  than  ordinary,  the  lobea  being 
more  eaail|r  aeparable  the  one  fxom  the 
lOther :  the  odhilar  atmctoae  abo  entering 
into  ita  cempoaition  beii^  looaer.  The 
microioope  detected  nothing  abnormal.  It  | 
waa  taken  from  a  ladj«  jBt  31,  of  delieate 
habit,  and  leaco-phlegmatic  temperament, 
who  had  borne  eight  children,  one  yearly  ^ 
the  fiiat  being  at  fall  time,  and  now  living, 
—the  aiK  wffi*^^^'g  having  all  periahed  at 
7|  or  8  montha  of  ^eatation,  being  retained 
jn  ntero  different  perioda,  varying  fcomthne 
to^ve  weeka,  and  expelled  potrid. 

About  the  period  of  qnickeoing  till  after 
lier  eonlinement,  ahe  invariably  became  the 
anbjeot  of  spaam  of  the  abdominal  mnadea. 
With  each  of  the  dead  children  the  placenta 
waa  hypertAtphied,  adherent,  and  generally 
(Contained  indarated  masaea  of  lymph,  hav- 
jng  the  external  appearance  of  enlai^ged 
^landa.  On  her  arrival  in  London,  where 
ahe  had  come  for  her  confinement,  it  waa 
deemed  expedient  to  induce  prematare  la- 
boor,  with  the  view  of  saving  the  infant ;  it 
being  thought  probable  that  the  death  of 
lier  six  previoua  children  resulted  from  the 


obalnMtianaf  ikhe^iicujiation  in  ihediaeaaed 
plaeeBta.  The  membraaea  were  ruptumd 
on  the  29th  nit.  by  Mr.  fiarria  (under 
whoae  immediate  care  the  patient  waa){ 
labour  commeaeed  aix  boon  after,  and  ter* 
Bodnated  in  ten,  eonaideraUe  difficnltgr  bav^ 
ing  been  expenenead  in  eatraodng  the  body 
of  the  ohiU,  from  the  highly  diatended  stats 
of  the  abdoaMn.  On  ita  perfect  expulaion 
it  .gaaped  heavily  two  or  three  timea,  and 
died.  Afeacfolguahof  l>loodimmediatelj 
eaaoed,  and  aeaaed  on  the  reoMwal  of 
the  plaeenta,  odiich  thawmhnut  a  great 
part  of  ita  eatSBt  waa  adherent  to  the 
tttema.  It  waa  an  eight  nontha'  foetoa; 
ita  faee  livid;  the  eyelida aad  acnotam  infil- 
trated; the  peritoaeal  oairitf  eontainiog 
15  oa.  of  .desp  etraw^eotouped  -eemm ;  the 
membrane  covering  the  inteatuiea  being  here 
and  there  highly  'vaacolar,  and  inveated  with 
a  thin  layer  i»fiaieiyinpfau 

In  the  tsaalauint  af  the  eaae  prior  to  tha 
indaoliaB  of  labour,  tha  abatrMtion  of  a 
email  i|uantiity  af  blood  at  two  diatinct  in* 
tarvak  waa  attended  with  great  lelief  to  tha 
^aamodic  aotian  j  and  Dc  <Remaho^hwm 
remeikad,  that  wasea  aimilar  caae  to  eoma 
xmder  hie  AoHoe  aariy  in  pM^gaaney,  he 
weald  adopt  an  .aatiphlegiatio  eeneae,  and 
fottow  it  np  throogh  the  lemeinder  of  the 
-period  t  k^beii^-naaonable  to  infer  that  in^ 
fiananutory  aelion  arifinetiag  aithar  inithe 
•aativaal  or  festal  ijiBtam  had  oaaaaionad 
the  diaeaae  si  ^e  plaaaBta,  andeoaetqaently 
Jfea  death  of  the  infent.    Xhe  aaoilea  of  the 


4BBa  a  point  ^  fisealiar  iini5e«it>  tekenia 
oomMBlion  with  the  kit  of  the  mathor  not 
luariag  Aad  .aagr  dropaioal  s;fmptama»  the 
JsMer  having  alw^ya  eaiated  in  kat  pveviow 
]ataMea»  thafeataa  bamgqpariMtlyibealthy* 

Mtm  JkvwKt  ealiibited  «  apeoimen  of 

Twnor  qfiha  lower  JaWf 
•vRhiob  waa  -taken  from  a  boy,  eged  IT* 
adauttad  into  the  Chasing  Creea  Oondtal 
«n  the  9th  of  Septsasher  k«t.  He  waa  of 
fedr  complexion  and  alight  make,  and  had 
alvraya  enjoyed  food  iiealth  op  to  the  time 
of  the  eppearaaae  of  the.eomplaint -for  whick 
hawMadmitted.  Sevan  months  befoia hie 
admisaJoB  he  pereeived  aaneU  tumor  under 
the  right  aide  of  the  lawer  jaw,  whush  he 
aaya  waa  quite  snareabla  like  a  kernel  or 
aaarble  rolUng  nader  the  integwnenti.  In 
the  eoone  of  two  or  threemontlM  the  ewelL- 
ing  diaappeared,  and  he  b^gan  to  suffer  a 
good  deal  from  toothache  on  the  same  side. 
He  never  veeoUeota  bavij^  laoeived  a  blow 
or  any  injury  to  the  jaw.  The  pain  waa 
aevere,  but  not  eonatant  t  one  of  the  molar 
teeth  became  quite  loose,  but  not  decayed, 
and  was  extracted.  There  was  at  that  time 
some  aweUing  of  the  gnna  where  the  tooth 
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was  taken  from,  and  this  enlarged  conside- 
rably within  the  next  two  months,  until  it 
had  reached  full  half  the  size  it  ultimately 
attained.  ,  The  aching  had  now  become 
tCTere,  al(!hoag&  not  constant,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  sharp  lancinating  pains,  and 
sensations  as  if  needles  were  thrust  into  the 
part.  His  sleep  was  much  disturbed  at  this 
time,  and  he  became  very  weak  from  re- 
peated bleedings  from  the  nose.  His  breath 
had  become  very  foetid,  and  two  more  loose 
teeth  were  extracted.  A  free  incision  was 
then  made  through  the  gums  to  ascertain 
if  necrosis  existed.  During  the  following 
three  weeks  the  disease  made  very  rapid 
progress,  and  the  patient  was  sent  up  to  him 
Dy  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Toogood,  of  the 
Bridgewater  Infirmary.  The  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease,  then,  if  taken  from  the 
commencement  of  his  suffering  pain,  and 
before  any  swelling  of  the  jaw  was  obser?ed, 
was  little  more  than  four  months. 

On  examination,  his  right  cheek  and 
under  part  of  the  jaw  presented  a  tolerably 
regular  and  even  swelling  as  large  as  the 
half  of  an  orange,  boonded  anteriorly  by  the 
commissure  of  the  mouth,  posteriorly  by 
the  angle  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone; 
above  by  the  prominence  of  the  malar  bone, 
and  below  by  the  submaxillary  gland.  The 
integuments  aud  parts  of  the  cheek  were 
tightly  stretched  over  the  tumor,  but  per- 
fectly free  and  moveable,  and  quite  healthy 
in  appearance,  saving  the  existence  of  a 
cicatrix  the  result  of  a  burn  in  his  child- 
hood. On  opening  the  mouth,  a  deep 
groove  marked  the  part  from  which  the 
teeUi  had  been  extracted,  and  separated  the 
tumor  into  two  parts,  both  of  which  ad- 
Tanced  anteriorly  by  the  side  of  the  healthy 
part  of  the  jaw,  so  that  the  finger  could  be 
placed  between  it  and  the  tumor.  In  this 
position  the  canine  and  first  molar  teeth 
could  be  seen  firmly  fixed  in  the  groove. 
Several  lobnlated  masses  protruded  inwards 
between  the  inside  of  the  jaw  and  the 
tongue,  attached  firmly  to  the  former  at 
their  bases,  whilst  their  summits  advanced 
forwards,  and  were  moveable. 

Internally  the  posterior  limits  of  the 
tumor  extended  quite  to  the  angle  of  the 
bone,  but  could  not  be  clearly  defined  by 
the  finger.  Externally  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  ramus,  just  above  the  angle,  was  dis- 
tinctly felt,  defined  as  in  the  natural  state, 
as  was  the  anterior  edge  and  coronoid  pro- 
cess from  within.  The  whole  thickness  of 
the  body  of  the  bone  seemed  pretty  equally 
enlarged.  There  was  an  enlarged  soft 
lymphatic  gland  below  the  swelling. 

This  operation  was  performed  on  the  20th 
of  September  (six  weeks  ago),  the  bone 
bemg  divided  with  the  saw  in  the  situation 
of  the  external  indaor  tooth  in  front,  and  at 
the  neck  and  coronoid  process  behind,  with 


Listen's  bone-forceps.  The  whole  of  the 
disease  appeared  to  have  been  satisfiictorily 
removed. 

The  indrions  in  the  che^E  and  lip  healed 
by  the  first  intention,  and  on  the  tenth  day 
he  had  meat,  and  masticated  it  without 
difficulty.  Up  to  the  present  time  be  has 
had  no  untoward  symptom. 

The  patient  was  exhibited  to  the  Society. 
The  left  side  of  the  jaw  was  found  in  correct 
adaptation  with  the  corresponding  upper 
jaw,  no  tendency  to  deformity  being  re- 
marked. No  measures  had  been  adopted  ta 
prevent  its  being  drawn  to  one  side. 

The  general  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  the  tumor  had  been  shewn 
was,  that  it  was  one  of  that  class  of  diseases 
of  the  lower  jaw  for  which  portions  of  that 
bone  have  been  removed  a  good  many  times 
of  late  years,  and  which,  when  entirely  re- 
moved, have  not  returned. 

Mr.  AvBBT  remarked,  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  intimate  structure  of  the 
specimens  of  tumors  preserved  in  our  mu- 
seums is  not  described  with  sufficient  minute- 
ness to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  in 
those  cases  which  closely  approach  each 
other  in  appearance.  He  had  lately  seen 
examples  which  resembled,  as  far  as  the 
naked  eye  could  be  trusted,  the  tumor  before 
the  Society,  and  in  which  the  history  of  the 
case  had  shewn  a  return  of  the  malady ;  and 
in  the  present  instance,  from  the  connexion 
of  the  disease  with  the  interior  of  a  bone, 
and  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  its 
earthy  matter,  from  the  duracter  of  the 
pain,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease, 
we  could  not  look  forward  without  some 
anxiety  to  the  ultimate  termination  of  the 
case. 

Mr.  John  Qubkbtt  had  made  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  tumor,  and  found 
that  in  each  component  lobule  there  was  an 
evident  fibrous  arrangementt-the  fibres  gene- 
rally being  in  a  radiated  form.  In  substance 
it  was  firm,  except  in  parts  where  the  growth 
was  rapid ;  and  a  thin  section,  when  placed 
between  glasses  for  microscopic  examina- 
tion, did  not  separate  into  individual  fibres 
under  pressure,  but  kept  itself  quite  entire. 
When  viewed  with  a  power  of  200  linear,  its 
fibrous  nature  was  readily  made  apparent. 
In  all  the  firmer  parts  the  fibres  were  closely 
aggregated  together  into  a  compact  tissue ; 
but  in  those  parts  where  the  growth  was 
going  on,  the  individual  fibres  were  more 
apparent,  and  with  the  fibres  there  were 
numerous  cells  or  cytoblasts,  with  nuclei  in 
their  interior,  from  which  new  fibres  were 
about  to  be  developed.  Portions  of  bone 
were  found  both  on  the  exterior  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  tumor.  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion the  fibrous  tissue  was  firmly  adherent 
to  it,  and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  its  deve- 
lopment, the  spicules  of  the  bone  agreeing 
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in  all  cases  with  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  tumor. 

Mr.  CuTOHBTT  exhibited 
A  7\iffior  from  the  Abdominal  Parieteff 
which  was  removed  on  Saturday  last.  It 
hung  from  the  abdominal  wall  on  the  right 
ride,  midway  between  the  ilium  and  um- 
bilicus ;  it  was  perfectly  moveable,  and  was 
easUy  dissected  from  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  muscle. 

The  subject  of  this  disease  was  a  female, 
aged  50.  much  emaciated,  but  appearing  in 
other  respects  free  from  organic  disease. 
About  ten  years  ago  she  first  noticed  a  lump 
in  the  skin  about  the  size  of  a  marble ;  it 
remained  stationary  about  four  or  five  years ; 
it  then  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  became  red  and  rather  painful. 
About  two  years  ago  it  was  for  the  first 
time  seen  by  her  usual  medical  attendant, 
when  it  was  found  to  be  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  painful  at  times.  About  nine 
months  ago  she  received  a  severe  blow  upon 
it,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased 
to  its  present  size ;  and  about  four  months 
ago  the  absorbents  in  its  vicinity  became 
inflamed,  and  the  glands  in  the  groin  enlarged 
and  painful.  The  pain  in  the  tumor  and 
its  vicinity  was  intermittent,  but  often  severe 
and  lancinating.  The  tumor  was  interesting 
on  account  of  its  rare  situation,  the  small- 
ness  of  its  neck  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
and  its  peculiar  character  and  appearance — 
being  white,  lardaceous,  and  resembling 
somewhat  the  section  of  a  potatoe. 

The  microscopic  examination  indicated 
that  it  was  a  fibrous  tumor  in  a  very  rapid 
state  of  development,  being  composed  almost 
entirely  of  fibre-cells  in  different  stages  of 
growth. 
A  specimen  of        ^ 

Smali  Intettine/rom  an  Tneareerated  Her- 
nia, and  in  which  a  piece  of  Cinder,  by 
Impaction,  had  caused  Ulceration  and 
Death. 

A  laundress,  set.  48,  who  had  been  sub- 
ject to  a  small  irreducible  hernia  for 
twenty-four  years,  was  admitted  into  the 
London  Hospital,  havmg  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  strangulated  hernia  for  forty- 
eight  hours  previously.  In  the  steps  of  the 
operation  Mr.  Critchett  found  that  though 
the  division  of  the  stricture  at  the  neck 
of  the  sac  permitted  the  reduction  of 
the  contents  of  the  protruded  intestine, 
the  gut  itself,  owing  to  intimate  adhesion 
with  the  sac,  could  not  be  passed  back. 
The  symptoma  of  strangulation  increased, 
fseculent  matter  passed  by  the  wound  on  the 
fifth  day,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  sixth. 
On  the  post-mortem  examination  there 
were  evident  marks  of  recent  peritonitis, 
the .  intestine!    being   remarkably   dilated 


above,  and  contracted  below  the  hernia, 
which  was  found  only  to  be  a  section  of  tho 
calibre  of  the  gut,  under  the  form  of  a  pouchy 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  rugged  pieoQ 
of  cinder,  which  had  partially  ulcerated 
through  it.  By  the  side  of  this  was  another 
ulcerated  opening,  which  would  have  formed 
the  artifici^  anus  had  the  vital  powers  lasted 
long  enough. 

Mr.   Critchett  thought  the  case  almost 
unique. 

Dr.  GotDiNft  Bird  exhibited  a 
men  of 

Aortic  Aneuriem,  accompanied  with 
Aortitie. 

The  patient,   ct.  30,  was  admitted  into 
Guy's  Hospital,  under  his  care,  on  Sept.  8. 
A  policeman,  of  exemplary  and  temperate 
habits,  who  had  never  suffered  from  rheu- 
matism, and  was  quite  well  up  to  two  years 
ago,  when,  after  a  severe  struggle  with  a 
person  he  was  arresting,   felt  a  sensation 
of  distress  in  the  cardiac  region,  which  he 
soon  forgot,  and  appeared  to  leave  no  other 
ill  consequences  than  occasional  dyspnoea 
on  exertion.     On  admission  (for  what  he 
considered  to  be  asthma),  hia  sallow  aspect 
led  to  a  suspicion  of  aneurism,  and,  on  ex- 
amining the  chest,  evidences  of  great  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  were  detected,  a  soft 
double  soufflet  being  audible  at  midstemum* 
He  had  been  unable  to  lie  down  from  intense 
dyspnoea  occurring  in  fits  at  night,   but 
without  any  pain.     In  addition  to  the  en- 
larged heart,  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the 
aorta  at  its  origin,  irritating  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  was  diagnosed,  with  imper- 
fect sigmoid  valves.     The  pulse  was  volu- 
minous, and  remarkably  "  splashy."   Urine 
not   albuminous.    He    occasionally  felt  a 
gnawing  pain  in  the  back,  but  no  abnormal 
sound  was  heard  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
scending aorta,    lie  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea 
rapidly  increased,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  lie  down ;  irritability  of  stomach, 
scanty  hsemoptysis,  and  oedema  of  the  lega 
and  scrotum  appeared,  and  he  died  worn  out 
on  October  22d.    After  death  the  heart  was 
found  to  weigh  twenty-two  ounces,  being 
immensely  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  the 
aortic  valves  rigid  and  admitting  of  regurgi- 
tation ;  a  dilatation,  the  size  of  half  a  walnut, 
at  the  base  of  the  aorta,  as  was  diagnosed 
during  life,  but,  in  addition,  the  whole  aorta, 
from  its  origin  to  its  division  into  the  iliacs, 
was  inflamed  and  invariably  rough  from  the 
copious  deposition  of  albuminous  matter 
under  the  lining  membrane.. 

Dr.  RiSDON  BsMiraTT  exhibited  a  speci- 
men of 
Dieease  of  the  Agminate  and  Solitary 

Glande  of  the  Ilium, 
taken  from  a  man  who  had  been  admitted. 
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ten  dkys  ago,  into  St.  Ilioinai'f  Hotpitd, 
ftnffering  from  gnat  debiUtf ,  the  oomeqnenoo 
of  a  previovs  attack  of  hepatltiB.  Time 
days  after  hh  admMon  he  ha^  an  attack  of 
fbrer,  the  tongue  being  ghsed  and  dry,  the 
gyigastrinm  tender  on  preuore.  Tfaie  wis 
IbHowed  by  deHrinm,  terminatmg  in  ooma 
nnd  death  three  weeks  after  adminion.  He 
bad  no  looseness  of  bowels,  widi  the  ezoep- 
tfott  of  the  attack  being  nshered  in  with 
diarrhoea,  and  appearing  once  again  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  agminate 
ftnd  solitary  glands  were  greatly  enhurged, 
and  the  mnoons  membrane  much  ele?ated 
from  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  deposit 
beneath. 

Tbe  meetbgadjonmedto  Monday,  No?; 
15,  8  P.H. 


MEDIGAIL  SOCnSTY  OF  LONDON. 

Mfliidaf»OBLlSt.l8i9. 

Ifr.  Dbnut,  Presidettt. 

A  PAPn  on  BpQepsy  was  read  by  0r. 

KaBSHALK  JS.ALL. 

Dr.  GoLDivQ  Bno,  hi  ezpressing  his  sd- 
UiretioB  of  the  paper,  pod  some  compli- 
Buents  to  Dr.  Han  on  tiie  valoe  of  his 
flDscovery  in  rdation  to  tne  neiToos  system 
b  dinied  teaehtnf,  and  more  particnlarly 
•Haded  to  the  happy  expression,  by  the 
snthor,  in  deAnmg  ner irons  diseases  ss 
baving  a  periphersl  or  eentral  origin.  Ho 
should  hare  been  ghd  if,  in  the  paper 
befbre  tiie  Society,  some  more  distinct  re* 
Ibtvnce  had  been  made  to  that  mysterious 
Symptom  connected  with  epilepsy^^the  sura 
whicii  oooBsionslly  preceded  the  attack. 
Was  Una  symptom  more  generally  connected 
With  epiKpsy  dependent  on  organic,  or 
merely  ftmctionai  causes  ?  He  (Dr.  Bird) 
Ilad  onoe  thought  that  it  inyariably  indicated 
the  presence  ci  organic  misekiief  about  Ac 
Spinal  axis,  but  subsequent  experience  had 
couTinced  him  that  it  was  not  always  so. 
He  alluded  to  the  curious  het  of  an  attack 
of  epilepsy  bemg  ooeasionally  stopped  by 
applying  a  tight  ligature  round  the  finger  or 
wrist. 

Dr.  M.  Hall  knew  littfe  of  the  nature  of 
tte  aura  attendant  upon  epilepsy:  it  ap- 
peared oocBsionany  to  be  associated  with 
various  affections  of  the  senses,  but  the  cause 
Snd  effect  were  not'  always  clearly  traceable. 
He  alluded  to  one  remarkable  case  in  wfaidt 
the  fit  was  preceded  by  Hashes  of  light  in 
the  left  eye,  and  tiamtus  auriura  of  the  right 
ear.  "With  respect  to  the  compression  of 
the  Teins  of  the  neck  influencing  an  attack 
of  epilepsy,  he  alluded^  to  an  experiment 
which  used  to  be  peribrmed  by  the  late  Sir 
iUtiey  Cooper,  and  whmh  consistedhi  tying 


ttefuguhr  and'  vertebral'  veins  in  a  rsAUl^ 
witii  the  inrariable  result  of  prododng  eon- 
▼uhdon.  Dr.  Hatt  then  ^nded,  in  ooanee- 
tion  with  this  fact,  to  the  action  of  tiie 
platysma  myoides  in  oompresnng  the  Tehis 
of  the  neck,  and  to  which  he  had  more  Mtf 
relbrredhi  his  paper.  He  made  someie- 
msrks  on  tiie  nomenclature  of  the  discasB| 
and  thought  we  should  &eard  the  tern 
epHepsy  alti^ether,  and  that'  instead  wo 
should  employ  the  generic  term  eonsiiinoiiy 
and  add  to  it  such  other  words  as  would 
denote  its  origin,  whether  that  was  within 
OS  wiiiiout  die  cranium.  He  inqmred  of 
members  present  whether  persons  alleetod 
with  epilepsy  prerions  to  inanriage  wera 
liabfe  to  puerperal  convulsions  when  they 
bore  chil<hvn. 

Mr.  AitDEK  FkSBSR  had  attended  aevond 
cases  of  labour  in  persons  prenously  affected 
with  epilepsy,  and'  in  none  were  tliere  pner* 
peral  convulsions.  In  one  case  convalrioos 
came  on  an  hour  after  ddivery. 

Dr.  GoLonro  Bnto  slinded  to  the  eir* 
cumstance,  that  in  the  convulsions  attending 
Bright's  disease,  and  in  puerperal  convid* 
sions,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Lever,  the  nrtne  wss 
albuminous,  and  some  portion  of  theelet> 
ments  of  the  urine  had  been  conveyed  into 
the  cireulation,  and  produced  the  convulsive 
action.  ^Hie  experiments  of  Mr.  Robins 
son,  of  applying  ligatures  on  tbe  rensl 
arteries,  and  thus  throwing  the  elements  of 
the  urine  into  the  drculation,  and  produe* 
log  epilepsy,  were  alluded  to.  Might  not 
the  pressure,  in  some  cases  exercised  by  the 
gravid  uterus  on  the  renal  vessds,  have  a 
similar  effect  as  ligature  of  these  canals? 
He  msde  some  remarks  on  the  moAm 
opertmdi  of  mineral  tonics  in  relieving 
epilepsy  ;  he  considered  that  they  did  good 
by  rendering  tbe  spinal  marrow  lesa  iirits- 
ble,  and  thus  prevented  the  attack. 

Mr.  RoBA&TS  could  not  believe  that  m 
an  casea  of  puerperal  convulsions  the  urine 
was  albuminous,  as,  for  instance,  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  convulsive  attack  owed 
its  origin  to  fright ;  he  rdated  one  in- 
stance in  whidi  premature  labour  and  ooa- 
vulsions  were  suddenly  produced  from  this 
cause — the  patient  remaining  maniacal  fbr 
three  or  ftmr  months  after  ddivery.  He 
mentioned  two  other  caaesr  hi  one  of 
which  the  convuhions  had  evidently  do^ 
pended  on  an  attack  of  indigestion,  and  m 
the  other  on  depression  of  &e  mind.  He 
recollected  no  case  in  which  an  epileptie 
patient  had  been  attacked  with  convokioiis 
during  labour ;  but  he  mentioned  a  case  in 
whidi,  durfafg  a  first  pregnancy,  the  patieiit 
was  for  two  months  aflbcted  with  atonie 
spasms.  These  attended  snbse^ent  hmours^ 
but  were  speedily  removed  by  the  exfatbithsa 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
Dr.  Biuy  said  that  in  these  eases  tfto 
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urine  had  not  been  ezaminfid,  and  tboieliare 
^ere  waa  no  pn>of  that  it  naa  not  albn- 
minona. 

Dr.  Haix  did  not  tlunk  that  metalUo 
xemediea  had  much  infltienoe  in  epiiepay« 
and  apoVe  of  the  apparent  benefit  that  n- 
julted  in  these  caaea  from  any  new  medi- 
cine,  ahowing  the  inflnenoe  which  the 
imagination  eierted  on  the  caae.  Itac« 
iX>rded  with  the  ezperienoe  of  aeveral  emi- 
nent acooochenrs  whom  he  had  consulted  on 
the  subject,  that  penona  previoiulir  affected 
with  epilepsy  were  not,  therefore*  more 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  puerpecal  con* 
▼ttlsion.  He  related  a  case  in  which  the 
urine  deposited  a  large  quantitj  of  lithie 
acid  salts  previous  to  an  epileptic  seizune. 
Sometimes  diabetes  issued  in  epilepsy. 
The  urine  in  one  case  was  albuminous. 
These  states  of  the  nripe  were  predisposing 
causes  of  epilepsy — other  causes  of  an  or- 
4linary  character  coming  in  aid  of  those 
more  remote. 

Monday,  Nov.  l,  IM7. 
Mr.  Denut,  Vresident. 

Mr.  WiAD  relatad  the  following  cose^— 

Ab»een  fifihe  tongue,  ending /ataify,  from 
htemorrhage. 

E.  T ,  aged  7,  was  bom  with  a  slight 

red  enlargement  in  the  centre  of  the  tongue. 
Ko  InconTenience  or  difficulty  in  the  ordi- 
nary motions  of  the  tongue*  or  in  swallow- 
ing, had  ever  been  experienced :  the  general 
health  had  always  been  good.  In  the 
night  of  Sept.  27th,  1847,  having  been  in 
her  usual  health  at  bed-time,  she  was  at- 
tacked with  pain  and  swelling  under  the 
chin  and  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  slept 
▼ery  little,  and  the  following  morning  had 
pain  in  the  tongue,  with  great  difficulty  in 
speaking,  or  swallowing  anything  but  li- 
4]uids.  She  had  an  aperient  powder  at 
night,  and  the  lower  jaw  waa  fomented 
frequently.  In  this  state  she  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  was  first  visited  by 
me  on  Oct.  1st,  when  the  following  appear- 
JUQoes  were  noted: — Face  flushed;  eyes 
Tery  bright;  countenance  anxious;  great 
swelling,  redness,  and  extreme  tenderness 
■of  the  parts  under  the  lower  jaw;  very 
alight  swelling  of  the  tongue  itself,  which 
is  covered  with  a  thick  brown  fur ;  is  unable 
to  open  the  mouth  wide,  or  move  the 
tongue  beyond  the  teeth,  or  to  apeak,  and 
has  great  pam  in  the  mouth;  pulse  very 
quick  and  aharp ;  great  heat  of  skin,  and 
thirst  xiigent;  bowels  confined. — Ordered 
eight  leeches  to  be  applied  under  the  chin ; 
to  take,  at  bed-time,  four  graina  of  calomel ; 
James's  powder  and  augar,  of  each  three 
grains;  a  saline  mixture,  containing  a 
flcruple  of  nitrate  of  potash^  one  tiahlo- 
.VOonfnltfffBry  three  or  four  honxk 


Oct*  2d.— Slept  more  last  night  thaa 
since  first  «ttadted ;  fever  great;  pata 
slightly  relieved ;  swelling  and  redness  less  ; 
mouth  nearly  closed;  was  able  to  swallow 
the  powder  in  jelly,  but  refuses  the  mix* 
ture,  of  which  yery  little  has  been  taken  | 
boweb  freely  relieved;  evacuations  dark 
and  offensive. — To  take  calomel  and  Jamea'i 
powder,  of  each  three  grains ;  and  jalapf 
five  grains,  at  bed-time.  Use  a  chlorida 
of  soda-^pargle,  warm,  to  the  mouth,  by  means 
of  a  syringe.  Fluids  taken  in  the  moutb 
return  by  &b  nose. 

4th. — Less  fever ;  rests  better  at  night  | 
difficulty  in  swallowing  or  speaking  tho 
same;  can  open  the  mouth  sufficient  to 
allow  the  tongue  to  be  seen,  which  is  nearlj 
fixed,  very  little  swoUen,  and  still  thickly 
coated ;  the  breath  extremely  foetid ;  exter« 
nal  swelling  and  redness  still  considerable  { 
the  tenderness  great;  pulse  soft,  quidc^ 
and  weak ;  the  bowels  act  fireely ;  waa  abla 
to  paas  my  finger  into  the  mouth.  Under 
each  aide  of  the  toague  diatinct  fiuctuatioii 
can  be  felt.  While  pressing  on  the  left 
side,  the  lining  membrane  gave  way,  and 
was  followed  by  a  profiise  discharge  of  foetid 
pus,  mixed  with  blood.  The  point  of  th« 
finger  passed  easily  to  the  depth  of  the  first 
joint,  under  the  tongue,  giving  the  sensa« 
tion  of  a  large  pulpy  cavity :  the  to^gua 
not  very  tender,  can  be  moved  from  side 
to  side  by  means  of  a  small  teaspoon,  but 
not  voluntarily. — Apply  stropg  poppy  fo« 
mentation  frequently,  and  linseed  poultices* 
Continue  the  diloride  of  soda-gsrgle  under 
the  tongue,  with  the  syringe,  and  take,  of 
a  mixture  eonsiating  of  six  grains  of  qui« 
nine,  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  Giw 
a  little  port  wine  and  water  frequently,  and 
milk  or  thin  arrowroot  for  drink, 

6th.— The  pain  less  since  the  use  of  tfas 
poppy  fomentation,  generally  sleeping  for 
some  hours  after  using  it ;  the  discharge  at 
pus  and  saliva  very  copious  and  offensives 
lies  with  the  head  on  the  left  side  to  aUov 
the  free  exit  of  the  discharge,  otherwise  tho 
mouth  is  constantly  filled ;  fever  less,  as  also 
the  aweiling  and  toidemeas ;  redness  gonei 
grest  debility  and  considerable  wasting  of 
the  body  already ;  can  awallow  fluid,  and  If 
eager  for  the  wine ;  very  little  of  the  quinino 
haa  been  taken;  bowels  act  twice  a  days 
can  open  the  mouth  wider,  but  is  still  unablo 
to  protrude  the  tongue,  which  is  deaner  and 
moister ;  on  slightly  raising  it  by  the  hsndla 
of  a  spoon,  a  large  jagged  opening  may^bo 
seen  on  the  left  under  side  of  the  lower  jaWp 
from  which,  by  gentle  pressure  under  tho 
chin,  a  profuse  discharge  of  thick  pus  wellg 
op,  of  which  I  pressed  out  at  Issst  two 
ounces;  pulse  soft  and  weak. — Continue  tho 
external  applications ;  apply  the  chloride  dT 
soda  gai^  frequency  to  the  mouth  and 
under  the  tongue,  with  the  syringe.;  take  • 
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aiztare  ooniigtiiig  of  two  oanoei  mnd  a  half 
of  decoetion  of  l»rk,  tynip  of  OFuge-peel 
and  tinctara  of  bark  of  each  two  drachms,  a 
fourth  part  three  timet  a  day ;  ooatione  the 
wine,  and  give  strong  beef-tea  and  arrow- 
root frequently. 

9th.  —  Altogether  improred  ;  discharge 
less,  bat  still  foetid ;  takes  fluid  nourishment 
frequently,  and  the  wine;  the^  general 
swelling  and  tenderness  reduced  ;  more  on 
the  left  side  under  the  jaw  than  the  right ; 
and  is  unable  to  protrude  the  tongue  fnrSier. 
—Continue  all  the  applications  and  the 
mixture. 

11th.— Has  not  rested  so  weU  the  last 
two  nights,  and  has  had  more  pain,  particu- 
larly on  the  right  side,  which  is  more  swollen 
and  Tery  tender,  the  left  side  being  flmost 
in  its  natural  state ;  the  discharge  has  been 
profuse,  but  thmner ;  the  tongue  is  moist 
and  clean,  not  Tery  tender,  but  less  move- 
able ;  the  opening  under  the  left  side  of  the 
tongue  smaller ;  fever  returned ;  has  con- 
stant hacking  cough ;  not  able  to  swallow 
BO  well,  or  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood. 
^-Apply  six  leeches  under  right  side  of 
lower  jaw ;  continue  the  fomentation  and 
poultices ;  also  bark  mixture  and  port  wine. 

12th.— Has  slept  very  little  from  the 
frequent  coughing,  which  tires  her  very 
much.  Discharge  from  the  mouth  less,  and 
thinner,  but  sUll  foetid ;  emaciation  ex- 
treme ;  has  changed  the  position  of  lying  to 
the  right  side;  left  angle  of  the  mouth 
drawn  down;  the  swelling  and  tenderness 
on  the  right  side  very  much  increased  since 

rterday;  feels  soft;  is  more  prominent 
the  centre,  and  appears  pointing  here. 
The  finger  in  the  mouth  can  detect  very 
distinct  fluctuation  under  the  tongue, 
which  is  thickly  coated,  and  vezy  tender. 
Ttakes  very  little  nourishment,  only  a  tea- 
apoonfiil  at  a  time ;  prefers  wine  to  other 
things.  —  Continue  the  fomentations  and 
poultices. 

13th. — Has  had  a  bad  night;  is  very  irri- 
table and  feverish ;  mouth  nearly  closed ; 
nnable  to  examine  the  tongue ;  the  swelling 
about  the  same  ;  the  right  cheek  and  under 
aide  of  the  jaw  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  and 
Tery  shining,  so  tender  that  she  has  again 
chainged  the  position,  lying  on  the  left  side  ; 
cough  less  ;  pulse  very  small  and  weak ; 
takes  scarcely  anything;  discharge  more 
copious,  thicker,  and  slightly  tin^  with 
blood ;  it  now  appears  to  come  from  the 
right  side.  In  the  evening,  while  coughing, 
a  large  gush  of  blood  took  place  from  the 
mouth,  mixed  with  pus,  and  flowed  freely 
for  more  than  ten  minutes.  By  applying  ice 
internally  and  externally,  (which  I  had  di- 
rected to  be  in  readiness,)  the  haemorrhage 
was  arrested.  A  cold  lotion  was  applied 
externally,  and  an  alum-gargle  frequently  to 
tiie  mouth. 


14th.— Has  slept  very  little ;  unable  to  lie 
down  from  the  constant  discharge  of  foetid 
pus  and  saliva  from  the  mouth  ;  the  swelling 
of  the  right  cheek  and  aide  of  the  jaw  less  ; 
very  tender,  of  a  dull  yeltowish  colour ;  ablo 
to  open  the  mouth  so  as  to  examine  the 
tongue,  vrhieh  does  not  appear  enlaiged; 
no  power  of  moving  it  herself ;  is  thickly 
coated  vrith  a  dark  fur,  and  when  pressed 
upon,  a  profuse  discharge  of  thick  pas  fills 
the  mouth  immediately ;  no  return  of  Uie 
hsemorrhage ;  is  very  pale  and  faint ;  pulse 
very  small  and  weak ;  has  taken  more  noiu 
rishment  since  last  night  than  for  some  days 
before,  such  as  port  wine,  iringlass  in  milk, 
beef-tea,  jelly,  Ike  Continue  the  lotion 
and  alum -gargle  to  the  mouth  with  a  syringe. 
At  half-past  7  p.m.,  in  the  act  of  swallowing 
a  small  piece  of  bread  and  bntler,  profooe 
hsmorrhage  occurred  from  the  mouUi,  and 
more  than  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost  before  it 
was  again  arrested  by  the  free  amplication  of 
ice }  it  iras  of  a  bright  arterial  cokmr.  She 
became  faint,  and  expired  at  9  p.ic« 

On  the  day  following,  I  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  parts  affected. 
The  parotid,  sub-maxillary  glands,  and 
other  parts,  having  been  brought  into  view, 
were  found  (on  the  right  side)  ao  mreh 
softened,  decomposed,  and  mixed  with 
coagulated  blood  and  pus,  as  to  be  recog- 
nised with  difficulty,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  trace  from  what  veasel  the  haemonhage 
had  proceeded,  such  was  the  destruction  of 
the  parts.  On  the  left  side  the  glsnds  were 
of  a  greenish  colour,  very  mudi  softened, 
and  bathed  in  pus.  A  probe  passed  residmy 
by  the  side  of  the  jaw  into  the  mouth.  I 
divided  the  trachea  just  above  the  atemnm, 
and  dissected  the  larynx  and  tongue  carefiilly 
out.  The  morbid  state  of  the  tongue  is 
shown  in  the  preparation  before  the  Society. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  case 
was  considered  a  very  remarkable  one.  The 
remarks  chiefly  had  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  respecting  which  various 
opinions  were  expr^sed. 


MANCHESTER  PATHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

ZHlataiion  of  air-tuba, — Chrhoiii  qf  htng. 

Dr.  Watts  presented  the  superior  lobe  of 
the  right  lung  of  a  vroman,  aged  38  yea», 
the  upper  half  of  which  consisted  thieAy  of 
cavities  formed  bj  dilated  air-tubes;  the 
immediately  adjoining  pulmonary  structure 
appearing  atrophied,  compa<^  non-crepitant, 
and  coloured  like  bUck  ink;  whilst  the 
lower  half  of  the  lobe  was  drenched  with 
serosity,  devoid  of  air,  though  comparatively 
soft  and  compressible.    The  middle  and 
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inferior  lobes,  were  both  emphyiemAtoiia  and. 
^edematoiu ;  tbe  right  pleural  aae  waa  filled 
with  aeram,  except  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
the  superior  lobe  of  the  long,  where,  the 
aerooa  snrfacea  were  inaeparably  nnited» 
and  the  aummit  of  thia  lobe  adhered  ao  in- 
timately to  tbe  thoracic  parietea,  that  it 
could  not  be  remoTed  without  tearing.  .  The 
left  lung  waa  emphysematoua,  but  not  ao 
thoroughly  drenched  with  aerum  aa  ita  fel- 
low ;  the  pleural  sac  was  entirely  obliterated 
by  adhesion ;  the  belly  contained  much 
turbid  yellow  aerum ;  the  lirer  waa  amall 
and  in  proceaa  of  nutmeg^degeneration,  ita 
peritonei  coat  waa  white  and  thickened; 
the  spleen  waa  indurated,  and  the  peritoneal 
covering  opake  and  thick.  No  other  organ 
waa  diseased. 

The  patient  had  been  affected  with  ooiigh 
ever  aince  she  had  measles  when  10  years  of 
age,  and  waa  always  since  then  shorter- 
breathed  than  most  persons.  For  the  Ust 
ten  years  she  was  compelled,  owing  to  the 
troublesomeness  of  the  cough  and  dyspnoea, 
to  abandon  her  employment  aa  carder  in  a 
cotton-mill.  The  cough  waa  worae  in  win- 
ter and  during  bad  cold  weather  ;  ahe  fre- 
quently expectorated  a  little  blood,  and  at 
times  experienced  pain  in  the  hepatic  r^on 
and  the  hypochondria  and  epigaatrium. 
Ten  daya  prior  to  her  decease  tho  came 
under  treatment  with  anaaarca  and  aadtes. 
On  careful  examination  the  heart  was  found 
perfectly  healthy ;  but  besides  indications  of 
Laennec's  and  congestive  catarrh,  the  lungs 
presented  these  further  ngns  of  disease : — 
The  right  subclaricular  region  expanded  leaa 
than  the  left  on  inspiration,  it  was  dull  on 
percussion,  and  bronchial  respiration  and 
bronchophony,  cayernona  reapiration  and 
pectoriloquy,  supplanted  the  respiratory 
murmur  here,  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
the  supraspinal  and  upper  half  of  the  right 
interacapiUar  apace ;  respiration  in  the  rest 
of  tbe  lungs  being  sibUant,  and  attended  with 
mucoua  and  aonorous  rales.  The  akin  waa 
tawny ;  the  featurea  were  sharp  and  lean  ; 
the  urine  was  scanty,  high  coloured,  and 
deposited  a  red  sediment. 

The  case  was  regarded  as  presenting  a 
combination  of  diseases,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  lunga  and  liver.  Emphysema 
with  congestive  catarrh  of  the  lungs,  also 
cyrrhosis  or  dilatation  of  the  air-tubes  in 
the  summit  of  the  right  lung,  and  lastly, 
cyrrhosis  of  the  liver,  were  diagnosticated ; 
and  the  inspection  after  death  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  particular  character  of  the 
hepatic  degeneration)  verified  the  previona 
opinion. 

Sudimeniary  teites  in  a  man, 
Mr.  Faba  caused  to  be  presented  the  ru- 
dimentary testicles  of  a  man,  set.  42  years. 
Who,  throughout  life,  had  manifested , the 


atron^eat  antipathies  to  the  female  sex,  and 
who.  waa  devoid-  of  hair,  pi^  the  chin,  cheeks^ 
aiid.  pubis. .  His  voioe  waa  effeminate  ;  in 
his  conversation  and  general  demeanour  ho 
inclined  to  melancholy ;  hia  intdligenoe  was 
of  the  common  average. 

The  penis  and  scrotum  remained  in  an 
undeveloped  and  infantile  state  ;  the  testes 
were  found  imbedded  in  the  fatty  tissues  on 
the  pubis,  but  so  devoid  of  all  plumpness  and 
firmneaa  of  texture,  that  they  could  only  be 
found  by  tracing  back  the  spermatic  chord 
to  ita  origin ;  each  had  paased  through  the 
inguinal  ring.  Examined  by  aid  of  the  mi« 
croscope  they  were  found  to  lack  the  aper« 
matoxo  and  spermatic  corpuscles,  and 
aaemed  to  be  made  up  of  a  aemifluid  fatty 
aubstance. 

•  Dynntwy. 

Dr.  Rbwaud  presented  a  portion  of  the 
colon  from  a  woman  who  had  died  of  acute 
dysentery.  The  preparation  presented,  so 
far  aa  he  had  observed,  the  general  characters 
of  the  dysentery  at  present  epidemic  in 
Manchester,  when  in  the  early  stage. 

The  bowel  was  highly  inflamed,  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  penny-piece.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  was  swollen  and  raiaed  into 
minute  elevations,  and  of  a  purple  colour, 
inclining  to  green.  There  were  not  any 
ulcerations.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
colon  had  suffbred  most  severely. 

The  preparation  waa  brought  before  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  ahowing  the  type 
and  grave  character  of  the  diaeaae  which  for 
aome  time  had  been  so  general  in  this  city» 
and  as  forming  part  of  the  hiatory  of  the 
mora  rapidly  fatal  caaes  of  the  malady. 

^e  dysentery  of  the  preaent  autumn  had 
been  peculiarly  aevere,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances,  nquired  very  active  treatment :  ia 
not  a  few  cases  even  resisting  the  influence 
of  curative  measures,  and  proving  rapidly 
mortal.  It  appeared  as  following  in  the- 
wake  of  the  fever  with  which  most  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  had  this  year  beeki 
opprassed,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  succeeded 
rapidly  to  the  disease  that  had  received  the 
name  of  '*lsnd  aeurvy,"  bemg  frequently 
found  m  complication  with  it. 

ValvHlar  IHaeoie  of  the  Htart^Amenor* 
rhaom 
Mr.  Flstchsb  exhibited  the  heart  of  a 
girl,  set.  15  years,  who  died  with  indications 
of  cardiac  disease.  The  heart  waa  not  en- 
larged ;  the  endocardium  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  particularly  in  the  left  ventricle  and 
about  the  aortic  valves.  The  mitral  valve 
was  considerably  diseased,  the  opening 
through  it  being  so  small  as  only  to  admit 
the  little  finger.  Around  its  base  then  was 
a  complete  ring  of  cartilagiuous  formation. 
On  two  of  the  aortii^  valves  were  sottish 
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mttf-^loMng  growtfai,  abovt  the  rise  of  • 
vmall  iplit-pea.  Hie  leagt  were  eomewinC 
congested.  The  kidneys  presented  appev* 
anees  of  conuneBciiv  gnnelar  disesse. 

The  girl  eafloe  under  IxestmeBlone  ncmth 
before  ha  decease,  stating,  tiiat,  for  the  pie* 
oeding  twelve  montfae,  slw  had  snflbred  from 
palpitation,  dyspnoea,  and  eonstant  eoogh, 
Vvith  oocasional  expectoration  of  blood. 

A  bellows  nrarsrar  was  heard  in  the 
onrdiac  region^  aeoompan jing  the  first  sound 
of  the  hcnrt,  and  along  the  eome  of  liie 
aorta.  She  had  not  menstruated.  Her 
health  had  before  been  tc^erabky  good,  al- 
though she  was  ordinarily  pale,  and  had 
tendency  to  oedema.  She  had  not  had 
riieumatism,  but  suffered  smartly  from 
■carlet  fever  at  an  early  age.  The  symp- 
toms of  TslTular  dfanasa^  as  well  as  the 


^oitfsfipontlcncf* 


MXOLJnioH  vm  msdical  wiXNsaaia 
suuira  TRIALS  rnoif  covbxb 

OF  ASSIZB. 

Sir,*— I  agree  with  you  is  lamantiqg  tiiat 
ue  case  of  Johnson  (p»  dM),  which  yov 
flo  well  expose^  ended  ia  &  msnasr  m  un* 
gatisfootory  to  aeianoe^  bat  t  do  net  agree 
iHth  ymi  n  yeas  mgimmnft  that  tUa  wak 
reproack  was  oeflasfaaad  bf  tim  modisal 
witnssass  being  sfant  Mt  dniing  the*  triiA. 
I  hare  psid  some  sitcntioa  to  modloal  jnrie* 
prudence,  been  frsquently  summoned  as  a 
Biedical  witneas  to  tbefocts  of  the  eaae,  and, 
CKoepting  on  one  eocnaien,  have  bean  in- 
Tiri^ esoivded,  avweil  as  thaothcrwit- 
nesses,  from  the  Court  Idonotthfaikany' 
gdantille  maa»  beiaf  esUed  ta  detail  fooH^  ia 
flDlaitled  to  any  ether  respeot  timn  other  wit- 
mases,  In  the  gisre  charge  of  murder  i  do 
thhikthvarfaignodb  e&tMsd  to  aay%al 
adfantage.  Sdenoe  standa  atoof,  dhpas 
rionately  gives  tin  faots,--dispasBbnately 
CTMons  OB  the  data.  On  three  oeeasloas, 
after  givmg  my  evidmice  as  to  the  foeta^  I 
liave  had  professional  gentlemen,  who  haye 
been  preaent  in  Court  for  this  expreas  pur- 
pose, called  by  the  pannel  to  give  their  opi- 
~~'  my  evidnoew    Tfaia  step  also  I 

r  right  N»ee<fn«i^  evidence  ought 
rto  be  adudttad  that  BMf  net  undogo 
the  most  rigovons  silking :  no  chaflf  oug^t 
to  be  found.  It  ia  the  ehaff  so  often  found 
in  medioal  evidence  Oat  destroys  our  re- 
gpeeUbility  in  a  witness-box.  My  maxim 
as  a  pariah  aurgeoo— a  young  one  also  when 
I  began  to  hold  the  appointment— was  to 
make  myself  perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  m 
aU  the  points  Mkeay  to  beoome  noticeable  at 
a  moment  by  an  officer  filling  so  r^spmitiblt 


I  underline  ' 
I  da  It  advisedly?  for  I  regret  to  see  ap. 
poitttmenta  of  tins  Mgfa  and*  important  dttn^ 
raoter  lUbd  for  a  pedtry  askrj  of  ten  or* 
twenty  pounda  sterfing. 

Rvery  purtal  jury  eon,  being  an  honoura- 
ble snd  reaponsible  oflioer,  as  mudi  so  as  an 
hospital  surgeon,  ought  to  be  able  to  faavw* 
at  his  tongoe's  end  all  knowledge  profes- 
sionally stored  on  rape,  pregnsney,  sudden 
death,  and  the  appesnnoes  after  death  mors 


[n  the  ease  alluded  to  by  yov  bk  your 
',  I  do  think  that  the  error  was  in  liar- 
not  up  to  their  duties  '*  giving" 
evidence  in  this  case.    Bhune  no  one  eiae. 

Seienoe,  as  I  have  slready  ssid,  ought  to 
stsnd  aloof -«  clear,  precise,  definite, — de- 
manding respect  neitiurmore  or  leas  tinm. 
she  b  entitfed  to. 

Tour  ooemeut'sef  fsnt, 

M.D. 
OetM^lMT. 

\*  Had  aU  the  sdentifie  witneaaes  been 
in  Court  and  properly  exandned  aa  to  the 
iSwts  in  Johnson's  case,  we  believe  that  the 
prisoner  would  have  been  convicted.  Mr. 
Watson,  by  a  skilful  analysis,  estaidished 
beyond  all  doubt  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
the  body  of  the  deceased;  and,  if  the  qnestioa 
had  been  put  to  him  by  the  learned  judge  or 
counsel,  whether  the  arsenio  which  he  found, 
in  the  viaoera  of  the  deceased  was  or  waa 
not  derived  from  the  earth  of  the  diurch- 
yard,  he  could  have  detailed  foots  whidi 
would  have  proved  that  the  poison  had  not 
been  derived  from  this  source.  These  ques- 
tions, however,  were  put  to  another  witness 
(who  had  not  conducted  the  analysis)  during 
the  absence  of  Mr.  WatKm  from  Court 
The  latter  gentieman,  theieforo,  could  only 
becofl^e  acquainted  with  the  fbct  that  Ida 
chemical  evidence  was  to  be  entfrely  over- 
thrown, while  the  learned  judge  was  ddxver- 
ing  his  addrsss  to  the  jury ;  and  it  was  then 
too  lata  to  point  out  the  mistake,  or  to 
seggest  any  means  for  its  correction.  We 
admit,  with  our  eonespondent,  that  this 
was  a  great  **  legal  advantage*' fat  liie  in- 
dividual accused  of  murder ;  but  we  entirely 
suffer  fbom  him,  in  thinking  that  innocent 
persons  requve  only /utfiee,  and  not  *'  Iq^ 
advantages,"  for  their  acquittal.  These  are 
the  opprobria  of  the  law,  inseparable,  it  ia 
said,  from  its  just  administration,  but  which 
unfortunately  throw  every  year  upon  society, 
a  large  number  of  criminaJs. 

The  practice  which  our  correspondent  up- 
holds is  admirably  adapted  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  whole  truth,  and  makes  the 
pretended  search  aftef  it  by  scientific  evi- 
dence a  mere  mockery.  No  instance  can 
be  adduced  in  which  the  cause  of  a  really 
innocent  person  could  by  any  possibility  be 
damsged  by  the  presence  of  scientific  urit- 
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flieiMt  iD  court ;  'whOfi  aeany  ohbi,  of  trfaidi 
4lMt  of  JflhiMOB  is  onlf  s  typo,  might  be 
liroiight  ionpurd  to  abow  tint,  bj  thetreiohi. 
aion,  thegwltf  •»  HioBlf  to  lienofit  at  the  ok- 
penee  of  pnbUc  jasdce.  As  ovr  oonespon- 
doDt  tfipene  to  have  been  invariablj  ei- 
daded  f rem  oomt,  eaeept  in  <me  inatanee,  he 
eaaaot  be  at  all  aware  of  the  iiqvry  doae  bf 
his  abseaoeu  His  ezperieooe  ia  o^  on  one 
aUc^  and  tftetf  the -wont  aide  of  the  eaae.  In 
out  M*«t— Mw  which  eaane  to  onr  knowiadga, 
a  medical  witness  inadvertently  omitted  to 
atete  an  fasportant  chemical  faot,  respecting 
the  proof  of  tim  pnsenee  of  poiaea.  Aaio* 
thar  acdieal  gentleman^  aUoumd  to  te^ra- 
aeaf  m  emnrt,  noticed  tfaii  omiasion,  as  he 
had  performed  the-analysis  in  eomaHin  with 
this  witneas ;  and  feeling  bonnd  to  swnr  to 
the  ipAoia  truth,  atated  the  fact  when  his 
torn  for  examination  came.  If  the  witaesaaa 
had  been  OTplariod  on  thia  oocaaion,  there 
wonU  hai«  been  a  very  convenient  **  legal 
advantage,"  of  which  •'M.D."  would  have 
conceded  the  benefit  to  a  oriauBal,  on  the 
piineiple,  apparently,  of  gWing  to  crime  the 
first  place,  and  to  joatioe  the  aeoond.  The 
attomey  who  defended  the  prisoner,  when 
he  beard  that,  but  for  the  accidental  presenoe 
of  the  second  witneas  in  court  the  fact  would 
not  have  besome  known,  dedand  that  he 
never  would  again  conduct  a  caae  for  a  pri- 
soner without  inaisting  upon  the  'eaduaion 
of  all  the  medical  witnesses  from  court ! 

We  look  upon  medical  man,  aummoned 
on  these  raaponaible  oecasiona,  in  the  light 
of  gentlemen  incapable  of  combining  to 
make  out  a  atory  to  the  perversion  of  juatioe  $ 
and  un  this  pdndple,  aa  well  aa  for  the 
proper  development  of  one  peculiar  branch 
of  evidenee,  on  which  they  alone  can  be 
eompetent  wilneaaes,  we  think  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  firom 
court.  In  the  French  criminal  courta  they 
are  permitted  to  be  present ;  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  coueption  to  tbe  rule  that  they 
are  ezoluded  in  fUigluDd.  When  the  exclu- 
sion is  enforced,  we  think  that  it  may  be 
generally  traced  to  a  ainieier  attempt  on  the 
part  of  barrister  or  attorney  to  procure  "  a 
legal  advantage,"  of  wlueh  the  true  iaeto  ef 
the  case,  if  tb^  could  be  brought  toiight, 
would  very  properly  deprive  the  prisoner. 


B&.   UNOW  09    THK  BVFVGTB   OV  UTBm 
▼ATOUR. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  if  yon  will  correct 
an  error  in  a  quotation  from  my  work  **  On 
the  Inhalation  of  Ether,"  in  the  review  of 
it  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
making  in  your  laat  number.  At  page  813, 
in  tbe  first  4X)lumn,  quoting  from  page  39 
of  the  book,  you  have  omitted  the  word 
**  alwajrs."    Instead  of  "  It  is  not  |KMsibLe 


'  to  avoid  hatviag  Ow  faffastUng  aomewhit 
atertoroua,"  itahonid  bo,  «<  It  is  not  always 
poaribfe,"  ftc 

That  the  ombaion  is  an  importsnt  one, 
is  ovident  .from  the  cireumstanoe  that  it 
haa  canaed  yon  in  the  aentence  immediatelf 
foUowiqg  tlie  quotation  to|;ive  an  account  o£ 
the  efficacy  of  ether  Hrectky  oppoaed  to  tfaa 
fiKsts  I  ondeavDurad  toexplain.  For,  whilst 
in  the  oases  m  which  ether  is  well  admniis« 
tared  the  patients  shew  no  aSgua  whatever  ai 
•ensation,mnoh  leas  of««  perception  of  pam«'^ 
yet  in  these  eases  simple  snoriqg  is  quite  aa 
exception,  and  a  state  of  breatlitng  that  can 
be  called  atertoeoua  iaatill  more  rare. 

In  the  firat  quotation,  taken 'firom  page  2f 
there  ia  an  ossiaoion  of  aaariy  two  lines ;  but 
this  niatake  js  of  less  eonBequenoe. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOiRN  fiMOW. 

lUthBtreet,  8th  November. 


i^el^ical  ITriab  anil  InqiifM. 


AILBOBO  VBATB  mOM  (PBUBaiO  ACID 

arAToim. 

On  Friday  last  an  inqueat  waa  held  on  the 
body  of  a  gentleman,  set.  70t  who  had  oobi« 
mitted  auioide  under  very  singuhr  dronm* 
stanoea.  As  the  focts  aw  of  some  intenit 
in  reforeaoe  to  poiaoning  by  firussie  acid,  we 
aubjoin  a  abort  report  joI  the  osidanaa  gsves 
on  the  oocaaion. 

John  Richardson,  assistant  to  Mr.  Battley« 
Chemist,  of  32,  Redcross  Strert,  aaid« 
that  about  half- part  11  o'ckMkon  Thun- 
day  morning  the  deceaaed  came  into  Mri 
Battley's  shop,  and  inquired  how  Mr^  Battley 
was,  and  whether  he  was  at  home  ?  Witneat 
replied,  thrt  he  waa  in  the  oounting*houaa» 
The  deceased  said,  '*Ohl  never  mind; 
pray  don't  diatnrb  him.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Battley  many  yean ;  my  name  ia  Dr« 
Randall."  He  then  said  he  wanted  aa 
ounce  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  of  Scheele'« 
strength,  remarking,  that  before  witness 
gave  it  to  him  he  should  wish  to  aee  ths 
bottle,  as  the  atrength  and  qualities  of  the 
acid  varied  so  much.  Witness,  feeling  ooa« 
fident  that  tbe  deceaaed  was  a  medical  man, 
reached  down  the  bottle  containing  the  add. 
The  deceased  asked  witneas  to  allow  him  to 
smell  it.  Witness  took  out  the  rtopper,  and 
remarked  thrt  the  deoeaaad  would  find  the 
acid  quite  strong  enougii.  At  this  moment 
the  deceaaed  knocked  the  stopper  out  of 
witness's  band,  and,  seising  the  neck  of  tho 
bottle,  said  be  knew  well  enough  what 
hydrocyanic  acid  was.  Witnem  struggled 
hard  to  grt  the  bottle  bsok,  on  observing 
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irhMk,  the  deoeated  gave  it  •  radden  jeilc, 
jmd  in  lo  doing  Mattered  the  add  abont  his 
&oe  and  over  witneet'e  ann  and  dothet. 
SThe  deoeaaed  then  left  go  of  the  bottle,  and 
witneft  nid,  "  My  good  sir,  you  have  done 
ibryonrtelf/'  The  deoeaaed  replied  hnr- 
jiedly.  '*  I  wanted,  I  wanted,"  andhaatened 
out  of  the  ahop.  Witoesa  gave  an  alarm, 
and  rariona  penona  were  instantly  dea- 
patehed  in  different  directiona  to  aeek  the 
deeeaaed.  In  a  few  momenta  Mr.  Battley'a 
porter  ratnmed,  having  diaooveced  him  in  a 
baker'a  ahop,  within  a  few  paeea  dtatance. 
Witneaa  immediately  went  there,  taking 
with  him  aome  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
he  adminiatered  to  the  deoeaaed  under  the 
dhrection  of  a  medical  gentleman.  Witneaa 
conld  not  aay  that  the  deeeaaed  had  not 
■wallowed  aome  few  dropa  of  the  add,  but 
he  bdimred  that  the  aprinkling  over  hia  face 
and  inhalation  of  the  vapour  by  deoeaaed 
would  alone  have  been  anffident  to  cauae 
death.  The  deoeaaed  waa  perfectly  collected 
in  hia  manner  while  talking  to  witneaa  in  the 
first  inatance. 

Mr.  Edward  Jolliffe  accompanied  the  laat 
witneaa  to  anperintend  the  adminiatntion  of 
ammonia.  The  deeeaaed  lived  for  ten 
nhiutea  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  from 
that  drcumatance,  witneaa  waa  of  opinion 
that  very  little,  if  any  add,  had  been  taken 
Internally.  If  there  had  been,  the  deoeaaed 
could  not  have  lived  ao  long. 

Elisabeth  Barrett,  ahopwoman  to  Mrs. 
Henderson,  baker,  of  Redcross  Street,  de* 
posed  to  the  fict  of  deceased  having  rushed 
Into  her  mistress's  shop.  On  doing  so  he 
Immediatdy  seized  a  chair,  and  sat  down. 
Seversl  peraons  from  Mr.  Battlcy's  came 
ihortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Sottthwood,  surgeon,  of  Fore  Street, 
to  whose  surgery  the  deceased  was  removed 
horn  Mrs.  Henderson's  shop,  said,  that,  on 
jremoving  the  contents  of  the  stomsch  by 
the  stomach-pump,  a  strong  smell  of  prussic 
add  was  perceptible.  On  analysation, 
however,  no  poison  could  be  detected,  and 
witness  was  of  opinion  that  very  little,  if 
any  add,  had  been  swallowed  by  the  de- 
oeased.  Witness  had  never  heard  of  death 
xeaulting  from  the  mhaladon  of  the  vapour 
of  prussic  add,  but  believed  that  it  might 
do  so  under  certain  circumstances. 

James  Alder,  butler  in  the  service  of  the 
deceased,  said,  he  hst  saw  his  master  alive 
on  Thursday  morning,  at  half.past  nine 
o'clock.  He  was  then  leaving  Harley 
Street  for  the  dty,  and,  as  wss  his  usual 
habit,  he  remarked,  ''  Alder,  I  am  going." 
Witness  had  noticed  the  deceased  to  have 
been  in  a  very  nervous  and  agitoted  state  on 
■everal  occasions  latdy,  but  was  not  aware 
of  any  cause  for  it, 

Mr.  William  Charles  Simms,  derk  in  the 
wnrioe  of  the  deceased,  aaid  he  had  ob- 


aerved  a  vaat  difference  in  the  deeeaaed'a 
manner  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  hia 
answers  to  business  questions  were  such  aa 
frequently  to  ezdte  witness's  surprise.  Wit- 
ness  was  not  aware  of  anything  havli^ 
occurred  calculated  to  vex  deceased's  mind. 
He  knew  that  deceased  had  a  laige  balaaoe 
in  his  banker's  hands.  The  decMsed  was  a 
man  of  very  temperate  and  regular  habiCa 
generally.  Of  late  he  had  appeared  com- 
pletely bewildered  while  transacting  basbesa 
in  his  office. 

Mr.  George  H.  Deffell,  son  of  the  de- 
ceased, said  hia  father  had  been  partaeulariy 
aflicted  by  the  commercial  embarrassments 
and  difficulties  which  had  prevailed  for 
some  time  past  On  Saturday  laat  he  re* 
marked  to  witneaa  that  it  waa  dreadful  to 
think  of  the  atate  of  affairs.  Tbe  failnras 
which  had  occurred  among  the  deoesaed'a 
friends  and  neighbours  distressed  him  very 
much,  and  he  himsdf,  of  course,  suffered 
from  the  general  depreciation  which  had 
taken  place  in  colonial  produce.  On  Wed- 
nesday last  witness  particularly  observed 
that  he  was  very  much  changed  in  his  man- 
ner, his  strength  appearing  to  have  £uled 
him  altogether. 
There  bdng  no  other  evidence. 
The  Coroner  summed  up,  anid  the  jury, 
having  conaulted  for  a  few  moments,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "  Temporary  insanity." 

*«*  Whether  the  deceassd  actually  swal- 
lowed a  portion  of  the  prossae  add  or  not, 
is  left  quite  uncertain  by  the  evidence.  Tbe 
oao/yia/ion  which  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach underwent,  is  not  stated ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  body  was  inspected,— 
whether  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  expense 
of  a  fee,  or  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
relatives  of  the  deoeaaed,  we  are  unable  to 
aay  t  but  thia  ia  certdn  —  the  queation 
whether  deoeaaed  had  or  had  not  been  poi- 
aoned  by  the  vapour,  could  be  detenoiaed  in 
no  other  way.  The  oonteota  of  the  sto- 
mach, drawn  by  the  pump,  are  aaid  to  have 
amdt  of  pmanc  add :  thia,  with  the  doubt- 
ful testimony  of  the  aasistant,  and  the  fact 
that  the  deceased  was  able  to  walk,  and  did 
not  become  speedily  iosendble,  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  some  poition  of  tha 
poison  was  swallowed.  Two  witneaaes 
agreed  that  eery  litiUt  if  any  add,  had  been 
awallowed ;  but  they  aeem  to  have  forgotten 
that  aery  liitie  of  Scheele's  pruasic  add  ia 
at  any  time  required  to  oanae  the  death  of 
an  adult  I  Had  thiacaae  occurred  in' France  or 
Germany,  the  facta  would  haTcbeen  brought 
to  light  by  an  inapection  of  the  body,  and  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  viaoers. 
The  deoeaaed  undoubtedly  died  from  tbe 
effecta  of  the  poiaon,  and  the  coroner  and 
jury  appear  to  have  oonaidered  it  as  an  nn- 
neoesaary  piece  of  refinement,  to  determine 
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whether  his  death  was  caused  by  the  Tapour, 
•r  by  his  swallowing  a  fatal  dose  of  the 
liqoid. 


JMctiical  IntelUgenre* 


THB  CHOLB&A  IK  RUSSIA. 

A  St.  Pbtiksburoh  letter  of  the  2l8t  alt. 
states,  that  the  cholera  appeared  at  Moscow 
on  the  30th  of  September,  and  between 
that  day  and  October  7th,  15  persons,  of 
whom  11  were  men  and  4  women,  almost 
all  of  the  lower  classes,  were  attacked,  and 
of  whom  9  died.  Several  had  been  pre- 
viously suffering  from  diarrhoea  and  inter- 
mittent fever,  which  were  aggravated  into 
cholera  by  eating  unripe  fruit  and  indigesti- 
ble Tegetables,  and  some  from  too  long  a 
residence  in  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
More  than  a  week  before  the  disease  ap- 
peared in  Moscow,  one  case  occurred  at 
Serpoukoff,  which  is  within  the  Govern- 
ment of  Moscow.  It  was  that  of  a  traveller 
from  Veroneje,  who  fell  sick  at  an  inn,  and 
died  there ;  but  no  other  case  ensued,  either 
in  the  town  or  the  environs.  According  to 
the  reports  transmitted  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  the  cholera  was  still  in  the  city. 
The  official  reports  relative  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cholera,  subsequently  published 
by  the  Russian  Government,  state  that  only 
120  cases  had  manifested  themselves  at 
Moscow  between  the  30th  of  September  and 
14th  of  October,  41  of  which  had  proved 
hXaL  The  epidemic  prevailed  at  that 
period  in  siiteen  Governments  of  the 
empire,  and  had  crossed  the  Dnieper.  The 
report  of  its  appearing  in  Gallicia  and  Fo- 
dolio  was  not  confirmed.  Hitherto  it  seems 
to  follow  a  north-western  direction. 

TBB  JURY  OF  MATRONS  AND  THR  COMTICT 
MART  ANN  HUNT. 

Thb  efforts  of  the  press,  medical  and  poli- 
tical, have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  executive 
to  the  absurdity  of  relying  upon  the  opinions 
of  a  jury  of  matrons  on  a  question  of  preg- 
nancy. Mr.  Baron  Piatt,  guided  by  the 
verdict  of  the  matrons,  had  ordered  that  the 
law  should  take  its  course  in  the  case  of 
the  convict  Hunt ;  but  the  following  letter, 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
on  Monday  last,  shews  that  the  executive 
ean  interpose  when  the  neoesaity  occurs:— 
«  Whitehall,  Nov.  6. 
*<  Grentlemen, — With  reference  to  the  case 
of  Mary  Ann  Hunt,  the  convict  under  sen- 
tence of  death  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  in 
which  case  the  Sheriffs,  for  reasons  reported 
to  me,  diitcted  that  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  should  be  delayed,  and  afterwards, 
by  command  of  her  Majesty,  the  capital 


sentence  was  respited  until  Airther  order 
should  be  given,  I  have  the  honour  to  in- 
form you,  that,  under  the  special  circum- 
stances which  have  occurred  in  this  case,  her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  that 
that  sentence  should  not  be  carried  into 
effect.  I  request  that  you  will  communicate 
to  the  prisoner  this  information. 

«  The  prisoner  will  be  detained  in  New- 
gate until  after  her  expected  confinement, 
when  the  commuted  punishment  will  be 
notified. — I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
"  G.  Grry." 

THE    MANCHESTER    MEDICO-ETHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A  LARGE  and  influential  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  proifession,  convened  by 
public  advertisement,  was  held  at  the  Law 
Society's  Rooms,  Manchester,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  28th  ult.,  to  receiTe  the  report 
of  the  provisional  committee,  appointed 
August  4th,  to  frame  laws  and  regulations 
for  the  Government  of  a  Medico- Ethical 
Association.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Bardsley,  and  after  the  report  had 
been  read,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed : — 

Moved  by  J.  Windsor,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  R.  T.  Hunt,  Esq. — 

"  That  the  principal  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation be  to  fnme  a  code  of  etiquette  for 
the  guidance  of  its  members,  to  decide  upon 
all  questions  of  usage  or  courtesy  in  con- 
ducting medical  practice;  to  support  the 
respectability  and  maintain  the  interests  of 
the  profession ;  to  promote  fair  and  honour- 
able practice ;  to  correspond  with  bodies  or 
individuals  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  on 
any  matter  touching  professional  interests ; 
and,  by  its  moral  influence,  and  the  exercise 
of  a  judicious  supervision,  to  prevent  abuses 
in  the  profession." 

Moved  by  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  D.  Noble',  Esq.^ 

"  That  all  medical  practitioners  resident 
in  Manchester,  or  within  twenty  miles  of 
that  city,  who  possess  a  degree,  diploma,  or 
license  from  any  legally-constituted  corpo- 
rate institution  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
from  any  foreign  university  requiring  resi- 
dence or  examination  to  obtain  its  diploma, 
and  who  shall  be  admitted  in  pursuance  of 
such  rules  as  may  be  hereafter  adoptsd,  shall 
be  members  of  the  Manchester  Medico- 
Ethical  Association." 

Moved  by  S.  Cromfton,  Esq.,  seconded 
by  R.  Flint,  Esq.,  of  Stockport — 

'*That  every  member,  on  admission,  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  either  the  sum  of  five 
guineas  at  one  payment,  which  shall  consti- 
tute him  a  life  member,  or  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  half  a  guinea.'^ 
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hf  W*  C.  WsuiAaMDify  Bi^, 
WKOodeA  by  Dr.  Aissnhbab— 

'*  Tbattmo  booki,  to  wMdi  ■«  appnuM 
•opici  of  tiMM  iwuliirtfciu<»  and  of  tbo  pro* 
poied  bfe-kHM,  ffaall  bo  depeaitad,  tbo  oae 
at  MaMTB.  Simma  and  Dinhaaa'ar  the  othav 
at  the  vMMliBf-aaoBi  af  tlM  Bfadiaal  Sodelf; 
and  that  any  ■wiabtaa  of  the  pnfciafon  who 
enrol  their  namea  and  profearieoil  titlea  in 
the  Mme  prior  to  Novemhar  the  18th,  ehali 
heoaaM,  ^pto/aeto^  mambara  of  tfaia  AaK>- 
dation;  provided  nevertheien,  that  any 
three  gentlemen  ao  enrelled  may,  at  the  firrt 
meeting  of  the  Aaeociation,  demand  a  ballot 
on  the  admission  of  any  one  whose  name 
appears  hi  thoUat." 

Mored  by  J.  Q*  HAsniaoN,  Esq.,  se- 
conded by  Dr.  Bkownb*— 

*<  That  the  irst  asiMtiug  of  the  Aaaociatioti 
be  heUI  in  the  Law  Sociaty'a  ream,  on 
Tharaday^  the  18th  of  Notamber,  at  aiz 
o'ekMsk  in  the  avenasgy  when  the  members 
will  determine  on  the  general  lawa,  and  elect 
fbe  offieers  of  the  AsaocialioD ;  and  that  the 
Honorary  SocRtaty  be  inaCraetad  to  give  to 
•ach  member  three  daya*  notice  of  such 
meeting." 

Moved  by  O.  Soctram^  Siaq.f  aeconded 
by  J.  Bbnt,  Esq. — 

**  That  a  report  of  thia  meeting  be  &»• 
warded  by  the  Honomry  SecreUry  to  the 
medical  periodicals,  with  a  rsqaest  for  its 
insertion.'' 

After  votes  of  thanka  had  been  severally 
]nssed  to  the  Proivisioaal  Committee,  Hono- 
mry Secretary,  and  Qhahviasi,  the  proeeed- 
Ings  of  the  eWning,  which  had  been  ooo* 
docted  with  the  grsaftest  onaaimity  and  good 
feeling,  wero  tarmBiated :  upwarda  of  £flrty 
gentlemen  enroUad  their  namea  as  members 
of  the  aasociation. 

FKOPOSED  BTE-LAW8  0F  THB  MANCHESTER 
MEOICO-KTHICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Sect.  l.—DUqnali/ieaUoni  for  Member* 

Any  practitioner  who  may^act  in  oppoai- 
tioB  to  the  prmetples  involved  in  the  eight 
Mcceedin^  hiws,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the 
membanbip  of  this  Association;  and  if 
already  a  member,  he  shall,  on  infringing 
the  same,  be  liable  to  eipnlsion. 

1.  No  member  shall  practise,  professedly 
and  eadasively,  homesopathy,  hydropathy, 
or  mesmerisnw 

2.  No  member  shall  by  advertisement, 
cironlar,  or  plaoard,  solicit  private  practice. 

3.  No  member  shall  be  the  proprietor  of, 
or  ill  any  way  derive  advantage  from  the 
sale  of.  any  patent  or  proprietary  medicine. 

4.  No  member  shall  give  testimonials 
fai  favour  of  any  patent  or  proprietary  me- 
dicine, or  in  any  way  recommend  their 
public  nie. 

5.  No  member,  who  may  keep  an  open 


shop,  ri»H  aril  pataiit  iniJhiiBW,  peifiMsaufy 
or  other  artfelaa  than  phaiaiaiBMtlnsl  dni^* 
and  preparations. 

6.  No  member  shall  enter  into  compact 
with  a  dniggiat  to  prescribe  gialuituualy^ 
and  at  tiie  same  tinse  share  in  the  prate 
arising  from  the  sale  of  tlie  medicines. 

7.  No  member,  htmg  a  graduate  in  me* 
didne  engaged  in  general  practice,  aiiadi 
hold  the  office  of  physician  to  any  public 
iaatitation. 

a»  No  member,  actiaf  an  aasdicai  olfasr 
to  a  pablic  institataon,  or  poor^w  mion^ 
or  aa  diatrict  vacoinatar,  ahiA  ahaae  tha 
privilegea  of  his  appointment  to  the  injocy 
of  his  fellow  praotitiooer. 

Sect.  2.-^  Code  qfStiqueiU. 

1.  No  member  shall,  on  any  pretnit, 
meet  in  oonaoltation  persons  piactiaing  me* 
diciao,  who  do  not  posaesa  one  or  more  of 
the  qualificationa  annmarated  in  No.  2  of 
the  general  laws. 

2.  No  member  shall  meat  iu  consoltatictt 
any  medical  praotitioner  who  mi^  ba  inad- 
missibla,  by  the  operation  of  the  bye-l8«a» 
section  first,  aa  a  member  of  thia  aaaoaiatloa, 

3.  No  member  shall  meet  ia  oonauitatisn 
any  practitioner  who  haa  been  expellad  thia 


4.  When  a  senior  practitioner  ia 
upon  to  meet  his  junior  in  oonsoltacion,  for 
a  second  opinion,  it  diall  be  competent  for 
the  former  to  rcpreaant  the  propriety  and 
advantage  of  obtaining  the  aasisranffifi  of  a 
more  eKperieneed  pracdtioDflr ;  but  if  tiie 
patient  apecially  desire  to  hare  the  opinion 
of  any  qnalified  member  of  the  profesaion, 
even  though  a  junior,  it  ia  the  duty  of  thi^ 
praotitioBer  in  atteadanoe  to  aoqnieaoa. 

5.  When  two  prectitionen  attend  in  cob» 
soltation,  and,  the  period  of  meeting  having 
been  fixed,  one  of  the  two  negleets  pnno- 
tnality,  thus  wasting  the  time  of  the  other, 
the  hitter  shall  be  expected  to  wait  tea 
minutes,  and  then  visit  the  patient 

6.  Ia  consaltatien,  the  gradnate  in  BMdi- 
cine  practising  as  phjudaa,  ia  entitled  to 
the  precedenea  of  the  general  practUaoner. 

7.  In  oonsultation,  the  praditkmer  bat 
called  in  is  entitled  to  precedence  (except 
in  the  case  provided  ibr  by  nile  bb);  at  the 
same  time  it  is  submitted  that,  should  tiie 
latter  be  a  junior,  the  greatest  delicaf^  sod 
conaideretion  shoald  regulate  hia  conduct. 

8.  When  a  practitioner  attcndalbr  ano- 
ther, or  in  conaultation  with  another,  and  it 
appean  neeessaiy  to  change  the  treatment^ 
it  should  be  done  with  the  most  acrapidous 
care,  to  avoid  reflecting  on  the  previaua  treat- 
ment, whidi  in  no  inttanoa  should  ba  openly 
condemned. 

9.  When  a  practltionar  is  oonaaltad  by  a 
patiast  already  under  the  osre  of  sBNithar, 
he  shall  on  no  account  interfere  with  the 
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the  gentleman  piewemly  in  •ttenilracc..  If» 
liovnBTer,  tbe  totter  relme  thie,  or  if  the 
ptIieDt  inwt  on  dianossing  him,  and  m  oobb- 
muoication  to  that  efiest  be  made,  tbe  prac- 
titioner toat  conaaltad  wiU  be  joatified  in 
taking  ohaife  of  the  cMe. 

10.  When  daftiig  aiokncM,  affliction,  or 
abaence  from  home,  one  practitioner  haa 
entroated  the  care  of  hia  praetiee  to  a  pro* 
feniooal  friend,  the  Utter  abadl  not  ineke 
any  charge  to  the  former,  or  to  the  patienta» 
for  hie  aervioee^  but  ahall  in  all  things  be  fche 
loemm  ienttu  of  the  absentee. 

11.  In  aU  other  cesea  where  a  praotitioner 
is  reqaeeted  by  another,  or  ai^  member  of 
his  estabHshment,  to  act  for  him,  the  former 
ahall  be  entitied  to  oompeosation  at  the 
handa  of  the  latter,  onleas  aome  previous 
arrangeBMBt  baa  been  made  between  the  par- 
tiea :  the  fee  to  be  regnhited  by  the  ciroUBa* 
atancea  of  the  ease,  bat  in  no  inatanoe  to  be 
less  than  half^^i-erown. 

12.  When  a  praetiiioner  is  called  npon 
by  the  assistant  or  servant  of  another,  to 
attend  to  an  accident  or  other  eaoergency 
in  a  fkmily  to  whom  both  are  equally 
strangers,  the  former  shall  be  entitled  to 
take  charge  of  the  caae  thronghout;  bat  if 
the  family  shoold  communicate  their  pre* 
Tionaly  formed  intcntien  of  employing  the 
latter,  he  shall  be  remunerated  according 
to  rule  11,  and  resign  the  case. 

13.  When  a  practitioner  ia  eaUed  in  on 
an  emergency  by  a  family  usually  attended 
by  another,  he  ahall,  when  tbe  emergency 
is  provided  for,  send  for  the  ontinary 
medical  attendant,  and  after  one  conanU 
tation,  resign  the  case  into  his  handa^  but 
be  entitled  to  charge  the  family  for  hia  aer* 
vices. 

14.  When  a  praetitMiner  ia  called  to 
attend  at  an  aocoochement  for  another,  and 
eompletea  the  delivery,  he  ahall,  with  the 
exoeptioD  provided  for  in  rule  10,  be  en* 
titled  to  receive  the  fee;  but  when  the  de* 
livery  is  not  oomf^ted  on  the  arrival  of  the 
pre-engaged  aocoucbenr,  tbe  case  shall  be 
immediately  reaignad  to  liim  and  the  fee 
eqoally  divided. 

15.  When  a  prartttioner  ia  conanlted  by 
a  patient  whom  he  has  previously  attended 
aa  the  officiating  friend  of  anoiher,  dnring 
aickneas,  or  absence  from  home,  he  shall 
inquire  whether  the  patient  haa  determined 
on  changing  hia  medical  attendant;  if  so, 
he  wOl  be  justified  in  taking  cbait^  of  the 
eaae, — if  not,  and  tiie  queation  be  aimpiy 
one  of  preference  between  the  two  prac- 
titioners, he  should  decline  attendance. 

16.  When  a  patient  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  treatment  of  the  officiating  friend  left  in 
charge,  and  wishes  to  have  another  opinion, 
the  second  practUioner  oaUed  in  shall  stand 


is  tbe  relation  of  pfaymciai.  or 
surgeon. 

17.  Whmi  a  praotitioner  iaill  off  abaent 
from  home,  and  the  patient  wishea  to  faav* 
B'  medioai  uMn  of  whom  he  knows  soaso* 
things  rather  than  the  officiating  friend  of 
whom  he  knows  nothing,  the  practitmner  89 
seieeted  ahall  be  entitled  to  act  aocording  to 
rule  13. 

18.  When  a  piaetitioBer  haa  officiated 
for  another,  and  the  ordinary  practitiottar 
has  resumed  his  attendance  upon  a  caae,  the 
former  ahall  on  no  pwteit  asake  friradly 
calls  upon  the  patient^  unless  jastifieAby 
previous  personal  intimacy. 

19.  While  this  assodation  does  not  pr»« 
pose  to  interfere  with  the  medical  relief  paci 
of  friendly  societies,  of  artisans,  and  opera* 
tivea,  it  enacts,  at  the  same  time,  that  no 
member,  being  a  candidate  for  the  ofBoe  of 
surgeon  to  a  olub  or  friendly  society,  ahalt^ 
by  canvassingy.treatiag,  or  other  undue  U^ 
miliarity,  soUcit  the  votes  of  ite  members. 

20.  **  When  a  diversity  of  opinion,  or 
opposition  of  interest,  ocesisions  controversy 
and  contention  between  medical  praeti* 
tinners,  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  re» 
ferred  to  another  physician  or  auigeon,  ■» 
the  case  may  be;  but  neither  the  subject 
matter  of  sibch  reference^  nor  the  adjudica- 
tion, should  be  communicated  to  tbe  patient 
or  friends,  as  they  may  be  personsUy  inju- 
rious to  the  individuals  concerned,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  hurt  the  general  credit  of  the 
faculty."— Percina/'*  Medical  Bthia, 

21.  "Offidoos  interfiBrenoe.  It  fire- 
qnently  happens  that  a  medical  man  may 
have  the  oaae  of  another  practitioner  stated 
to  him  In  so  direct  a  manner,  aa  to  render 
it  difficult  to  decline  any  attention  to  ie; 
Under  sndi  circumstances,  hia  observalsoBi 
should  be  delivered  with  the  most  delicate 
propriety  and  reserve;  He  should  not  in- 
terfere in  the  curative  plans  pursued,  and 
shoold  even  recommend  a  steady  adherence 
to  them,  except  in  cases  where  either  artful 
ignorance  imposes  on  creduility,  or  neglect, 
or  rashness,  threatens  tbe  patient  with  im- 
minent danger."— /M. 

22.  **  When  a  practitioner  ia  called  aa  a 
witneaa  in  any  trial,  he  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  acting  as  a  partisan,  and  for  this  par- 
pose  should,  if  possible,  previously  consult 
with  any  other  medical  practitioner  who 
may  be  engaged  on  the  same  or  oppoenig 
nde  aa  to  the  medical  fkcte  of  the  case ;  but 
this  shall  not  prevent  in  any  way  the  ooar* 
teona  statement  of  his  own  private  opiflion 
concerning  them."— Bscift  md  Smith. 

Sec.  III. — On  the  adjudication  qflHtpuiu* 

1.  AU  cfaaigee  of  non-obaervanoe  of  the 
bye-laws,  or  breach  of  the  code  of  etiqnetfe^ 
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brought  bj  one  member  against  another, 
shall  be  decided  by  the  coundl. 

2.— In  case  of  a  diipnte  arising  between 
«  member  of  the  association  and  a  qoalified 
medical  practitioner,  who  is  not  a  member,  on 
anj  point  of  etiquette,  the  latter  shall  be  in- 
vited to  name  a  medical  friend,  who,  in  oon- 
jnnction  with  two  othejs,  one  nominated  by 
the  member  and  the  other  by  the  ooancil, 
ahall  constitute  a  '  conrt  medical'  to  judge 
md  decide  on  the  case,  and  their  decision 
■hall  be  final 

3. — In  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between 
qualified  practitioners,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers, but  who  may  both  request  the  inter- 
ference of  the  association,  the  council  shall 
have  power  to  adjudicate  in  such  manner 
as,  under  the  drcumstanoes,  may  seem 
most  desirable. 

Note. — ^The  term  praetitUmer  in  these 
bye«laws  includes  all  grades  of  medical  men 
when  not  otherwise  specified. 

THB    WSOLSOT    OV    tANITAAT    MKA8URB8 
IN  TBS  BOBOUOH   Ot  TTMBMOUTH. 

SiE, — I  beg  to  send  you  the  follo,wing  me- 
morial, which  has  been  forwarded  to  Sir 
George  Grey  from  this  town. — I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Edward  G&bbnbow. 

North  Shieida,  Nor.  4tb. 

*'  Memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  O. 
Grey,  Bart, 

"  Sir, — We  the  undersigned  being  duly- 
qualified  medical  men,  residing  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Tynemottth,  beg  to  represent  that 
Unat  is  prevailing  in  the  said  borough  to 
some  extent,  and  is  obviously  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  there  exists  within  the  said 
borough  many  open  dunghills  and  other 
places,  where  large  accumulations  of  offal 
joid  other  offensive  and  noxious  substances, 
are  allowed  to  remain,  to  the  manifest  injury 
of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  as  it  is  in 
these  localities  that  fever  almost  exclusively 
prevails. 

"And  it  appears  to  your  memorialists, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all 
such  nuisances  should  be  speedily  removed, 
sot  only  with  a  view  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  fever  which  already  prevails,  but  also 
that  the  town  may  be  placed  in  a  state  bnt 
calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  should  it,  which  appears  to  be  too 
probable,  again  visit  this  country. 

'*Your  memorialists  beg  ftirther  to  state 
that  the  only  body  possessing  powers  to  deal 
with  these  nuisances  is  that  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  North  Shields  Improvement 
Act,  and  they  are  too  large  a  body,  and 
their  meetings  are  too  remote,  to  effect  any 
Sood;  and  also  that  there  being  but  one 
BMglitrate  residing  In  the  borough,  it  is 


diflicult  to  bring  offenders  to  justice,  and  w 
nuisances  are  allowed  to  remain. 

"  To  obviate  these  diificultiet,  andtoaU 
tain  the  objects  required  in  a  prompt  and 
summary  manner,  your  memorialists  beg  to 
suggest,  that  the  whole  of  the  medical  men 
residing  in  the  said  borough  shall  be  incor- 
porated into  a  board  of  health,  with  similar 
powers  as  were  granted  to  those  constituted 
at  the  time  of  the  cholera,  or  such  other 
powers  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  may 
see  fit,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  cause  the  re- 
moval of  the  noxious  accumulations  com- 
plained of,  and  to  take  such  other  aanitarj 
measure  as  they  may  find  neoeasary  for  tha 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants* 
— We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  aervants. 

"  Signed  by  Edward  Greenhow,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.  £din.-~Arehibald  M^^et,  M.D. 
^William  Bramwell,  M.R.C.S.— Thomas 
Ingham,  M.R.C.S.-*E.  Headlam  Green- 
how. — William  Lindsley  Emmerson,  Sur- 
geon.—John  a.  Owen,  M.R.C.S.-nJofan 
B.  Bramwell,  M.D.  Edin.  M.R.C.S.— 
Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D.— J.  Stephens,  M. 
R.C.S.— Walter  Taylor.— Thomas  H.  Pyle. 
—  David  Mackinlay. —William  Bourne, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.— William  Hart— Henry 
Coward,  Surgeon. — Marmaduke  Marr,  Sur- 
geon.—R.  D.  Ormsby,  Suigeon. 

6AMITART  MBASURIS  AT  OLOVCBSTSB. 

2b  Me  Siffht  Worthigffiil  the  Mayor  of 
Gloueetter. 

SiR,-^We,  the  undersigned,  physiciaDs 
and  surgeons  of  this  city,  beg  to  submit  to 
you  the  following  memorial  :— 

The  rapid  approach  of  Asiatic  cholera  to 
this  oonntry  seems  to  us  to  demand  imme- 
diate attention  and  preparation ;  and  there- 
fore, without  wishing  to  create  any  unneoei- 
sary  or  useless  alarm,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
address  you,  and  to  uige  upon  you  the  im- 
portance, both  for  general  and  indiridoal 
safety,  of  using  without  deby  all  practicabla 
means,  in  the  first  place,  to  improve  the 
healthiness  of  the  city ;  in  the  second,  to 
put  in  train  such  arrangements  aa,  in  the 
event  of  the  disesse  revisiting,  us,  may  best 
provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  sick,  and  for 
the  safety  of  those  not  yet  infected. 

With  respect  to  the  first  point — to  whick 
we  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  to 
direct  your  attention  at  this  time,  we  cannot 
but  express  our  regret  that  we  have  very 
little  cause  for  congratulation  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  any  of  those  sanatory  provisiona 
which  are  so  necessary  for  tho  health  of  all, 
but  more  espedaliy  of  the  poorer  dassea. 
All  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  total  want 
of  a  system  of  sewerage  exist  here  to  a  very 
serious  extent,  and;  in  the  event  of  the 
arrival  of  the  cholera,  will  tend,  by  the 
depretiing  infioenoe  which  (b«y  exerdae  qq» 
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the  powers  of  life,  to  render  the  inhabitants 
of  manj  localities  a  comparatively  easy  prey 
to  this,  as  they  woi^d  be,  f^m  the  same 
cause,  to  any  other  pestilential  disease  with 
which  it  might  please  FroTidenee  to  afflict 
vs.  The  city  is  sarronnded  with  stagnant 
ddtches,  which  receive  a  great  portion  of 
the  liquid  and  other  refuse  of  the  town.  Of 
the  remainder  of  this  refuse,  a  large  quantity, 
!n  the  poorer  streets  and  suburbs,  is  thrown 
out  upon  the  surface,  exhaling  from  thence, 
or  during  the  process  of  surface  drainage, 
its  offensive  and  deleterious  effluvia.  Those 
localities  which,  on  a  former  occasion,  were 
i^ted  with  cholera  will  be  found  in  the 
same  disgraceftil  state  as  that  which  existed 
sixteen  years  ago :  and  to  this  should  be 
added,  in  your  consideration  of  this  subject, 
that  an  increased  population  must  necessarily 
enhance  the  amount  of  danger. 

If  the  all-important  measure  of  under- 
ground drainage  be  not  immediately  pro- 
ceeded w9th,  we  consider  it  at  any  rate  im- 
perative  that  means  should  at  once  be  taken 
to  cleanse  out  all  offensive  and  stagnant 
ditches,  and  all  receptacles  of  dirt  and  fiUh, 
and,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  direct  cur- 
xents  of  water  so  as  to  carry  away  as  fast  as 
it  is  deposited  all  liquids  and  other  refuse ; 
and,  where  tiiis  is  not  practicable,  to  provide 
that  from  day  to  day  everything  may  be 
xemoved  by  an  efficient  system  of  scavenger- 
Ing,  so  that  no  aocnmulation  may  be  allowed 
to  take  place. 

If  the  measures  necessary  to  remove  ac- 
cumulations of  filth,  and  to  cleanse  their 
receptacles,  be  not  adopted  ai precautionary, 
their  employment  when  the  calamity  comes 
upon  us  will  undoubtedly  be  attended  with 
increase  of  danger. 

The  second  point  would  embrace  the  in- 
spection of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  lodging- 
houses,  8rc.,  for  the  purposes  of  purification, 
ventilation,  and,  if  necessary,  of  disinfection  ; 
the  selection  of  suitable  hospitals  for  the 
xeoeption  of  the  sick  ;  the  arrangement  of 
districU  for  medical  and  other  superinten- 
dence, and  other  detdls  not  necessary  to 
flaamerate. 

On  our  part,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
offer  these  suggestions,  we  beg  to  assure  you 
of  our  disposition  cordially  to  cooperate 
with  oar  fellow-dtisens  in  all  such  measures 
»  may  seem  necessary  to  averty  or,  should 
it  arrive,  to  mitigate  the  cahunity  which  now 
threatens  us;  and,  in  conclusion,  calling 
your  especial  attention  to  the  above  memo- 
rial, we  would  respectAilIy  but  earnestly 
uige  yon  to  adopt  such  measures  for  carry- 
ing out  our  suggestions  as  in  your  discre- 
tion may  appear  most  desirable--fubscribing 
ouraelves 

Tour  obedient  servants, 

[Signed  by  every  resident  practitioner  in 
Gloucester,  and  forwarded  to  the  Mayor  on 
the  30th  alt.] 


BAPB  UNDIR  THV  INFLUBNCB  OF  ETBSR. 

A    DENTIST    in    France   has   been   lately 
brought  to  trial  before  the  Court  of  Asauei 
of  the  Seine,  on  the  charge  of  having  com- 
mitted   criminal    assaults    on   two    young 
women,  named  Hyacinthe  and  Henrietto» 
whilst  they  were  in  a  state  of  insensibility^ 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
ether.      From  the  nature  of  the   detaik 
which  had  to  be  entered  into,  the  trial  took 
place  with  closed  doors ;  but  it  transpired 
that  the  young  women,  who  had  gone  to 
the  house   of  the.  prisoner   for  the  pur« 
pose    of  having    teeth   drawn,    had   been 
persuaded   by  him  to  inhale  the  vapour 
of   ether,  on  the  ground  that   it   woald 
prevent    them  from   suffering    pain;    and 
when  he  had  thrown  them  into  a  somno- 
lent stete,  which,  however,  they  said  did 
not  prevent  them  from  knowing  what  passed, 
he  committed  the  criminal  assaults  com- 
plained of.    One  of  the  girls  declared,  that 
though  at  the  time  she  knew  well  what  was 
passing  around  her,  she  was  totally  unable 
to  offer  any  resistance ;    and  that  at  the 
moment  the  offence  was  committed,  she  be- 
came   unconscious,    and  remained   so  for 
some  time.     The  prisoner's  advocate  said 
that  the  prisoner  totally  denied  that  he  waa 
guilty;   and  the  learned  gentleman  argued 
that  the  effects  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  ether  on  the  imagination  were  such  that 
it  was  very  probable  that  the  girls  might 
have   taken  their  own    hallucinations    for 
facto.     It,  however,  appeared  that  one  of 
the  girls  on  her  return  home  had  her  dress 
disordered,  her  hair  dishevelled,  and  waa 
greatly  agitated.     The  jury  declared  the 
prisoner  guilty,  and  the  Court  condemned, 
him  to  six  years'  hard  labour  at  the  hulks, 
but  without  exposure  on  the  pillory.    It  waa 
also  ordered  tlie  syndic*  of  the  prisoner's 
bankruptey,  his  arrest    having    led   to    a 
bankruptoy,  should  pay  one  of  the  girls,  who 
is  under  age,  a  sum  of  l,500f.  as  damages. 

OBITVART. 

On  the  5th  inst.,  in  Gordon  Street,  Gordon 
Square,  Robert  Richardson,  Esq.,  M.D., 
8gBd68. 

On  the  6th  inst.,  at  18,  Portman  Street, 
Powell  Charles  Blackett,  Esq,,  surgeon, 
R.N.,  aged  60. 

8TBIPBD  MUSCULAR  VIBBBIN  THB  STOMACH 
or   THB   LOACH. 

Pbofbssob  Budge,  of  Bonn,  has  recently 
proved  the  existence  of  mnsealar  fibres  of 
animal  life — those,  namely i  which  an 
marked  with  transverse  and  longitudinal 
strife— in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
of  cobitis  fossilis,  the  common  loach.  This 
ciroumstance  is  one  of  considerable  interest, 
especially  when  added  to  the  recent  dtsoovery 
of  Reichert  of  the  existence  of  these  striped 
muscular  fibres  in  the  intestinal  of  the  cy- 
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Bodge  itatei*  liowever,  that  in  the  cobitts 
Oestriped  fimt  only  eikt  in  the  itonach, 
not  in   tii0   intestinAl  cud.  —  Seftaritf /*« 
Jahrbmeh^Tf  4,  1647. 
nAMonm    ATrmnviHu  ran   voo    bablt 

9«TBi,onfBirr   or  ran  iixiital    »▲- 

efn.ins  nr  cBiumsir. 
Tnnut  oan  be  do  doubt  that  many  a  child 
hat  been  ncriiced  in  eariy  yontfa  to  tiie 
pride  of  parenta,  who,  delighted  with  the  in- 
tdlectoal  activity  of  their  children,  hare 
striven  to  mrice  them  prodigies  of  learning. 
Bat  in  tfaeie  cases  of  eariy  and  vndne  em- 

Cnent  of  the  brain,  inflammation  of  the 
isphencsl  ganglion,  or  of  the  lining 
nembrane  of  the  Teutiicles  with  serons  effn- 
ihm,  has  usnrily  been  the  canse  of  either  a 
flital  issue  or  of  subsequent  mental  imbe- 
eflity.  The  late  Mr.  Derille  rebttsd  to  me 
n  Interesting  esse  of  this  kind.  An  ez- 
trcn^  intelKgent  boy,  of  about  12  yesrsof 
age,  was  brought  to  him  for  phrenological 
eKamination  by  a  parent  who  was  very  proud 
ef  the  intellectual  endowments  of  his  child. 
Mr.  Derille  gave  his  opinion  of  the  boy's 
character,  at  the  same  time  cautioning  the 
flither  of  the  dangerous  course  he  was  pur- 
suing. But  the  father's  reply  was,  '*  all 
that  other  boys  considered  labour  and  hard 
stndy  are  mere  child's-play  to  him ;  that  his 
stn^Bes  could  not  be  hurting  him,  be  enjoyed 
tiiem  so  much."  Again  Mr.  Deville  endea- 
toured  to  save  the  child,  but  the  father 
would  not  attend  to  the  warning.  Two  years 
from  that  time  the  father  again  celled  on 
Mr:'  Derille,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiries 
after  his  child,  the  father  burst  into  tears— 
his  child  was  an  idiot, — Boliy  on  ike  Brai$i, 
■ 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Mbtropolis 
Jhtrmff  ika  week  tmdimg  Smiurdaf,  Oct.  30. 

Bianrna.  Dbatbs.         Av.^iJmt, 

658    Mslet....  459    Males....  538 
Females..  63S    Females..  498    Females..  618 


Gau 


I  ov  Bnam. 


1991 


946 
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DsATHi  IN  DirraaBNT  Districts. 

(S4  in  number  f—RegMrart*  DUtrieU,  199. 

Population,  in  1841, 1,916,104.) 

Wbst— Kentlnfrton:  Chelses;  St.  George, 
Hanorer  Square;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  S01436)    199- 

NoHTH  — St.  Marylebone}  St.  Pancras; 
Islington :  Hackney (Pop.  866,809)    191 

Cbntr  A  L— St.  Giles  and  St.  George ;  Stnnd; 
Holborn;  Clerkenwetl;  St.  Luke:  East 
London ;  West  London ;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  374,759)    170 

BA8T--9horedlfich ;  Betbnal  Green ;  White- 
chapel  ;  St  Geoige  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar Fop.  898^7)    193 

South— St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave ;  Ber- 
SMmdaey ;  St.  Georre,  Sonthwark ; 
Nawingtoo;  Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and 
Claphamt  Camberwell ;  Hotherbithe; 
OreenwiCb (Pop.  479,460)    970 


Xotsl... 


•-    946 


A&LCAuaBa ^ ^.•. 

SracTFiBO  Causbs 

I.  JgjHweWf(Ur1lpidemk,BBdemi 

Oaal^rloas)  Dttmtm . 

Spormdie  Dimmm,  Tis.^ 

9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  ftc  of  unce 

talnseat   

8.  Bmfai,  Spinal  Marrow,  Narpss, 

4.  LnnssuKl  other  Orgasia  oi 

Hespliatlou . 

5.  Heart  aad  meodvessels  ... 
6.8tomadi,    Uvcr,    and    other 

OrRansofDiceBtieB  

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  ftc.. 
8.ChiMbbth,    DiseuMs   Of  the 

Uteres,  ipc 

9.  Rhematism,   Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  Ac   

10.  Skin,  Cellnlar Tissue,  Ac... 

11.  CM  Ace 

19.  VioleMx,  PrivailoB,  OokU  and 

Intemperance 


9I« 


949 

97 

Ti 
11 


19' 


au 

106 
liT 


76 

9 


Thelbltowinc  is  a  seleetlen  ef  tte  numhers  of 
Deaths  fnm  the  most  important  spedSI  caaaeit 


Small-pos  98 

Measles  48 

Scartatfaia 61 

Hoopinc-oongk..  19 

.DisrrhoBa  0 

^Typhus   78 

ConvuUon 91 

Bronehltis 9S 

Pneumonia 69 

Phthlste n« 

Dia.ofUnKs,lEc  U 

Dropsy 10 

Sudden  deaths..    9 

Hydrocephalus..  SI 

Apoplexy 91 

FUralysIa 17 

T^Bethhnr 4 

Dia.BCom«h,6R.   4 
Dis.ofLtTcr.Ac.  91 

Chfldbirth 19 

Dia.ofUCemsJte.  S 

RBMAmBS.^The  total  numher  of  deaths  was 
no  less  than  101  below  the  weekly  aotomnsl 
average. 

m;btborolo6ical  summary. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometar VU 

**         *'         Therasometer* 4»« 

Self-refiristerinff  do.^  —  max.  75*8  min.    96'5 
"    in  the  Thames  water    —    69*      — 
■  From  IS  obwrv*t(0iu  d^Uj.       k  Sam. 

Rain,  in  inches,  Oi» :  sum  of  the  dally  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  o'clock. 

lfefeor9fo9'«<i/.'The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  aboat  a  degree  bdow  the  aYSiage  of 
the  month. 


NOTICES  W)  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  rerret  that,  owing  to  its  leni^th,  we  have  been 

eompelled  to  postpone  the  conctndinr  porlisn 

of  Dr.  Hare's  paper.     It  will  be  Inaeitedneit 

week. 
Will  M.D.  oblige  os  with  his  name  in  confidence? 

We  have  ao  doubt  that  therematks  on  Cholera 

will  b^  acceptable  to  the  profession  at  the  pr^ 

sent  time. 
Mr.  Martin,  Reigate.— The  resolutions  forwarded 

to  n«  were  printed  at  ftill  length  in  our  number 

for  Oct.  99,  page  776. 
Dr.  Qay's  letter  wiU  bereferred  to  tbepublishsn 

of  the  loumal. 
Mr.  H.  Smith's  case  of  Sarcomatous  Tumor  of 

the  Neck  will  have  eariv  inaertiwti. 
Dr.  Day's  lectare,  and  toe  cnmmunicatioes  of 

Dr.  Hughes,  Dr.  King,  and  Dr.  Bochaaany 

next  week. 
J.  T.~i 830  most  have  been  printed  by  mistake 

for  1819.     Any  one,  who  was  not  ia  practioa 

before  1819,  infringes  the  Act  by  pcsctislBg  as 

an  apothecary. 
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LECTURES 

ONTBK 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD. 
JHIivered  at  Me  Middtewx  HoipUah 

Bt  Cbarlxs  Wb8T»  M.D. 

niy«ician-Acc<n]cheiir  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Hid- 
wiferj  at,  tlie  Middlesex  Hovpttal,  and  Senior 
FliqrBicia&  to  tbe  Boyal  Infrmary  for  Children. 

Lbctubb  XV. 

J^ections  of  the  Reapiraiory  Mueou9  Mem- 
brane —  comparative  rarity  (ff  catarrh 
during  the  firat  weeks  qf  l\fe — eoryza^ 
eimple  and  peeudo-membranouet  or  ma- 
iignant — catarrh,  catuet  adding  to  it$ 
importance  in  early  life — its  treatment — 
danger  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

Post-mortem  appearances  qf  bronchitis — 
redness  qf  the  membrane — nature  qf  the 
contents  of  the  bronchi — dilatation  of 
their  cavity. — Extension  qf  the  inflmn^ 
motion  to  the  lining  qf  the  pulmonary 
vosicles,  producing  vesicular  bronchitis. 

State  of  the  lun^s  in  bronchitis^-frequency 
qf  congestion  —  camification  qf  some 
lobules — possible  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  pulmonary  tiASue^  produ^ng 
lobular  pneumonia — suppuration  qf  these 
patches  producing  vomica, 

Altrouob  two  lectures  have  already  been 
devoted  to  tko  pathology  of  tbe  respiratory 
organs,  yet,  until  to-day,  we  hare  not  been 
able  to  ooanaence  the  study  of  their  speoial 
diseases. 

They  may  be  divided  into  tbe  titree  grand 
ohiseo — of  tbe  iniaoBtnatory,  the  nervoos, 
and  those  which  result  from  morbid  de- 
posits. We  will  ezanine  these  in  tbe  order 
in  whieh  I  have  emnnerated  them. 

At  every  age  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  respiratory  mucous  membrane  ezceed 
all  others  in  freqaency,  and  even  when  the 
fmlmon^ry  substance  becomes  eventnally 
iBvolved,  it  is  often  by  the  extension  to  it 
of  mischief  which  began  in  the  mnooos 
SMmbvane.  But  in  infancy  and  childhood  . 
this  is  pre-eminently  the  case,  for  the  deli- 
cate  and  highly  vascular  lining  of  the  res- 
piratory organs  resists  bat  feebly  the  tn- 
teenoe  of  noxious  impressions  fironi  with- 
out, while  it  sympathises  most  acutely  with 
many  morbid  processes  within. 

This  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  organs  in 
cfatMhood  venders  its  disorders  of  very  fre- 

XL.— 1042.    iVoi;.  19,1847. 


quent  occurrence,  while  we  are  compelled  tp 
study  closely  the  signification  of  symptoms 
tliat  may  betoken  disturbance  from  suoh 
various  causes.  Something  of  this  sym- 
pathy with  tbe  affections  of  other  parti 
exists  even  in  the  adult,  as  we  may  see 
exemplified  in  tbe  cough  that  attends  upon 
affection  of  the  liver,  but  in  the  child  the 
sympathetic  disorder  of  ^  tbe  respiratory  mn« 
cous  membrane  is  yastly  more  frequent ; 
and  nurses,  taught  by  experience,  will  speak 
to  you  about  a  tooth  cough,  a  stomach 
cough,  a  worn  cough  ;  while  you  will  sooa 
find  for  yourselves  that  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane  is  seldom  affected  without 
that  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  suffering 
too. 

It  8  a  curious  fact,  however,  to  which 
Professor  J6rg  of  Leipsic*  was  the  first 
person  to  call  attention,  that  this  extreme 
susceptibility  of  the  lining  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus  does  not  exist  to  the  same  degree 
during  the  first  month  or  two  of  life  as  it 
does  afterwards.  The  exposure  of  an  in- 
fant two  or  tiiree  weeks  old  to  a  low  tem- 
perature or  to  a  vitiated  air,  would  he  fol- 
lowed by  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the 
liver  and  the  occurrence  of  jaundice,  or, 
perhaps,  the  muscular  power  might  be  so 
far  depressed  as  to  render  the  child  incapa- 
ble of  taking  a  full  inspiration,  so  that  its 
lungs  collapse,  and  it  dies  from  disorder  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  but  without  tbe 
cougfa  or  bronchitic  symptoms  which  would 
not  fail,  if  it  were  a  little  older,  to  announce 
the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  tubes.  Why  this  is  so  I  do  not 
know,  but  suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of  the 
generally  feeble  vitality  which  renders  the 
lining  of  the  bronchi  less  susceptible,  just  as 
that  of  tbe  intestine  also  seems  to  be  at  the 
same  period,  since,  while  constipatian  is  fre- 
quent, diarrhoea  is  comparatively  rare  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  of  life. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  how- 
ever, has  not  by  any  means  this  insensibility, 
and  coryza  is  an  affection  most  frequent, 
an  J  most  important,  during  the  first  two 
months  of  life,  when  the  other  forms  of 
catarrh  are  comparatively  rare. 

This  affection,  in  its  most  frequent  form, 
is  a  source  of  discomfort  rather  than  of 
danger.  Its  most  prominent  symptom  has 
given  rise  to  its  vulgar  name  of  '*  the 
snuffles;''  for,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nares  being  swollen,  the  child  is  no 
longer  able  to  breathe  through  its  nose  as 
it  was  wont  to  do,  but  is  compelled  to 
breathe  likewise  through  its  mouth,  and  its 
difficult  inspirations  are  attended  with  a 
peculiar  snuffling  noise,  which,  during  sleep, 
sometimes  amounts  to  a  complete  snore. 


•    Handhoch    der  Kinderkrankbeitsn,   8viw 
Leipsig,  1836,  p.  631. 
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As,  ia  oommoa  catarrh,  the  leeretion  from 
the  membrane  is  at  first  suppressed,  after- 
wards it  flows  in  an  increased  quantity,  and 
tiien  at  length  it  is  altered  in  character, 
and  becomes  thiclcer  and  poriform;  and 
then  it  sometimes  dries  and  forms  cmsts 
aboat  the  nostrils,  which  interfere  greatly 
with  free  respiration,  and  cause  the  child 
much  annoyance.  At  tlie  outset  there  is 
often  a  degree  of  heat  of  skin  and  febrile 
distorbanoe,  but  these  symptoms  soon  sub- 
dde,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  snuflltng 
respiration,  the  child  seems  quite  well.  If 
the  attack  be  more  severe,  howcTer,  it  may 
occasion  a  good  deal  of  suffering,  for  if 
Kspiration  through  the  nose  be  Tery  much 
impeded  or  altogether  prevented,  the  child 
is  rendered  unable  to  suck,  and  so  soon  as  it 
has  seized  the  nipple  and  begun  to  draw  the 
milk,  it  is  compelled  to  leave  it  in  a  state  of 
threatening  suffocation.  Its  distress,  too, 
h  further  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  its  mouth  being  constantly  kept  open 
in  order  to  breathe,  the  tongue  and  throat 
become  extremely  dry,  and  deglutition,  even 
when  the  child  is  fed  with  a  spoon,  is  often 
attended  with  difliculty.  Any  such  severity 
of  the  disease,  however,  is  very  unusual, 
tiiough  such  cases  do  sometimes  occur,  and 
even  prove  fatal;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  sacking,  together,  wearing  out  the  pa- 
tient.  When  this  event  occurs,  something 
more  seems  to  exist  than  a  simple  inflam- 
mation of  the  Schndderian  membrane,  since 
it  either  secretes  a  very  tenacious  mucus  in 
extreme  abundance,  or  becomes  coated  with 
tain  membrane  which  sometimes  extends 
even  to  the  tonsils  and  palate.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  usually  associated  with  extreme 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and  have 
received  on  this  account  the  name  of  eoryza 
maligna.  In  the  Foundling  Hospitals  of 
the  continent  this  malignant  eoryza  is  not 
▼ery  uncommon.  I  have  never  but  once, 
however,  seen  any  thing  approaching  to  it 
in  severity,  except  where  it  has  occurred  as 
a  complioition  of  scarlatina.  In  that  in- 
stance, a  little  boy,  six  months  old,  was 
brought  to  me  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1842.  His  health  had  been  good  until  the 
20th,  when  he  became  hoarse ;  on  the  22d 
thu  hoarseness  had  much  increased,  and  he 
became  unable  to  suck,  since  which  time  he 
had  continued  to  grow  worse.  When  I  saw 
him  his  skin  was  warm,  face  rather  flushed, 
eyes  watering,  and  a  thick  ropy  mucus  ob- 
structed his  nostrils.  He  cried  with  a  sup- 
pressed but  squeaking  voice,  and  breathed 
with  a  peculiar  wheezing  noise,  though  air 
entered  the  chest  unattended  with  any  rdle. 
The  child  was  unable  to  suck,  and  even 
when  he  drank  from  a  cup  the  fluid  often  re- 
turned through  his  nose.  The  inside  of  the 
•month  was  very  red,  and  the  tonsils  and 
ofl  palate  were  especially  so.    The  month 


was  full  of  an  extremely  tenacious  mncosy. 
which  it  was  necessary  from  time  to  time  ta 
take  out  with  the  hand. 

A  lotion  was  injected  up  the  nostrils, 
composed  of  3j.  of  alum  to  ^ij.  of  water^ 
with  great  relief  to  the  child,  the  secretion 
from  the  nares  becoming  more  decidedly 
puriform,  but  less  adhesive ;  and  the  child 
became  able  to  suck  a  little.  On  the  28th, 
however,  the  child's  powers  seemed  mu<^ 
depressed ;  it  sucked  eageriy,  for  the  secre- 
tion from  the  nose  bad  become  almost 
watery,  but  it  swallowed  vrith  much  diffi- 
culty. A  layer  of  false  membrane  of  a  yel- 
lowish-white colour  had  now  appeared  on 
the  soft  palate  and  back  of  the  haird  palate, 
and  on  the  tonsils. 

A  Iqtion  of  three  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  an  ounce  of  water  was  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  throat,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
extract  of  bark  with  ammonia  vras  giveir 
every  six  hours.  On  the  1st  of  November 
the  child  was  better,  could  swallow  as  well 
as  suck  well,  and  Uie  false  membrane  had 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  month,  but 
the  palate  was  still  red,  and  presented  some 
broad  superficial  patches  of  ulceration.  The 
subsequent  recovery  was  tardy,  but  the 
immediate  danger  was  oyer,  and  no  relapse 
occurred. 

The  simple  eoryza  calls,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  for  but  little  treatment,  and,  in- 
deed, treatment  appears  to  exert  but  little 
influence  over  it  It  is  desirable,  however, 
if  there  be  much  difficulty  in  breathing,  that 
the  child  be  taken  from  the  breast,  Uiougfa 
it  may  still  be  fed  with  mothers'  milk  by 
means  of  a  spoon,  since  the  fruitless  efforts 
to  suck  aggravate  its  sufferings,  and  should 
therefore  be  prevented.  If  heat  of  skin  and 
other  indications  of  fever  attend  its  onset, 
some  mild  diaphoretic  medicine,  with  a  few 
drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  may  be  given^ 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the^ 
bowels,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  the  infant  will  be  found  again 
breathing  quietly,  and  the  disesse  will  have- 
subsided.  As  the  secretion  becoi^  thicker 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  ita  accumu- 
lating and  drying  at  the  opening  of  the 
nostrils,  by  which  it  would  cause  serious - 
discomfort  to  the  child.  In  the  malignant 
variety  of  the  disease  local  as  well  as  general 
treatment  becomes  ne^sessary.  The  ten- 
dency to  the  formation  of  false  membrane  in 
the  nares  must  be  combated  by  injections  of 
alum  or  nitrate  of  silver,  while  the  condition 
of  the  fauces  must  be  watched  as  narrowly 
as  that  of  the  nares,  and  similar  applications 
most  be  made  to  them  on  the  appearance  of 
any  unusual  redness  there,  since  such  in- 
crease of  vascularity  is  only  the  first  stage  of 
that  process  which  would  issue  in  the  exu- 
dation of  false  membrane.  At  the  same- 
time,  a  general  tonic  plan  of  treatment  wiU 
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be  called  for,  and  care  will  be  needed  to 
ensure  the  child's  taking  a  proper  quantity 
of  nutriment,  since  its  powers  of  sucking 
and  of  deglutition  will  in  all  probability  both 
be  impaired. 

Cases  are  sometimes  met  with  in  which 
Goryza,  though  not  of  a  severe  kind,  is 
troublesome  by  its  continuance  for  weeks 
together.  This  chronic  corysa  is,  I  believe, 
almost  always  connected  with  a  syphilitic 
taint.  I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with 
it  when  there  were  not  above  one  or  two 
spots  of  copper-coloured  eruption  to  mark 
its  character ;  and  a  few  instances  of  it  have 
come  under  my  notice  in  which  no  positive 
evidence  of  venereal  taint,  either  past  or 
present,  could  be  obtained,  but  which 
nevertheless  got  well  under  the  use  of  small 
dosea  of  the  Hydrarg.  o.  Cret&. 

With  the  increasing  age  of  the  infant 
thero  is  a  growing  liability  to  catarrh,  and 
during  the  period  of  dentition  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs  appears  to  have  attained  its 
maximum.  Slight  variations  of  temperature 
DOW  induce  catarrhal  seizures ;  or  even,  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  exciting  cause,  the 
mere  approach  of  a  tooth  towards  the  surface 
^of  the  gum  often  gives  rise  to  its  symptoms, 
which  subsides  when  the  source  of  irritation 
ceases.  Such  attacks  often  alternate  with 
attacks  of  diarrhoea,  or  the  two  coexist ;  the 
symptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  predominating  at  one 
time,  those  of  disturlrance  of  the  respiratory 
membrane  at  another.  The  preponderation 
of  one  or  the  other  siTection  seems  much  to 
depend  on  atmospheric  causes ;  and  children 
who,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September,  would  suflfer  from 
diarrhoea,  will,  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  the  earlier  months  of  spring, 
or  the  later  months  of  autumn,  suffer  from 
catarrh.  From  the  extreme  susceptibility 
■of  these  two  great  mucous  surfaces  arise  a 
large  proportion  of  the  ailments,  and  many 
'Cven  of  the  serious  diseases  of  infancy. 
Morbid  as  well  as  reparative  processes  go  on 
most  rapidly  in  early  life :  the  flux  of  to-day 
may  to-morrow  be  attended  with  dysenteric 
«ymptoms ;  the  catarrh  of  to-day  may 
to-morrow  have  put  on  the  grave  features  of 
mcute  bronchitis. 

Now  these  two  circumstances  taken  to- 
gether— the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  and  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  its  trivial  disorder  some- 
times becomes  a  grave  disease,  give  to  the 
catarrhal  affections  of  infancy  an  impor- 
tance which  in  more  advanced  life  they  do 
not  possess.  Thu  importance,  too,  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  tendency  of  the 
long  to  become  collapsed  when  the  entrance 
■of  air  into  its  minuter  cells  is  impeded  even 
^a  comparatively  trivial  eanse;  while  in 


other  cases,  or  even  in  connection  with  the 
collapsed  condition  of  the  lung^  the  inflam- 
matory process  may  invade  the  pulmonary 
cells  and  the  general  tissue  of  the  lung,  and 
that  which  had  seemed  a  slight  cold  may 
grow  to  a  dangerous  bronchitis,  or  a  still 
more  dangerous  pneumonia. 

Of  catarrh  itself  and  its  general  charactefB 
little  need  be  said.  Allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ages  of  the  patients,  its 
symptoms  are  the  same  as  in  the  adult. 
Sneezing  and  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose, 
and  cough,  a  hot  skin  and  quickened  pulse, 
attend  it.  In  some  children  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance with  which  even  a  common  attack 
of  cold  sets  in  is  very  severe  for  the  fint 
twenty -four  houra  or  more,  and  then  the 
more  threatening  symptoms  subside,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  affection  becomes  appa- 
rent. At  other  times,  when  catarrh  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent,  epidemic  in  short,  this 
severe  onset  is  usual,  and  the  affection  closely 
resembles,  or  b  probably  identical  with, 
influenza.  Often,  too,  you  will  find  the 
commencement  of  an  epidemic  of  hooping- 
cough  preluded  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of 
catarrh,  the  cough  by  degrees  assuming  in 
more  and  more  numerous  cases  the  pa- 
roxysmal character  and  peculiar  sound  of 
pertussis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  which  precede 
measles,  but  bearing  in  mind  that  what 
seems  to  be  a  mere  cold  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  firat  stage  of  a  very  serious  malady,  you 
are  furnished  with  an  additional  reason  for 
not  slighting  it.  Lastiy,  you  must  not  for- 
get that  the  frequent  return  of  attacks  of 
catarrh  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  that 
irritable  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
which  the  abundant  deposit  of  tubercle  in 
the  lungs  occasions ;  and  this,  again,  yields 
another  argument  for  not  neglecting  an  ap- 
parently trivial  ailment. 

While  it  is  your  duty,  however,  on  aa 
many  grounds,  to  watch  closely  every  child, 
although  its  indisposition  may  not  seem  to 
be  more  than  a  simple  catarrh,  yet  in  the 
way  of  actual  medical  treatment  very  little 
is  required.  The  child  must  be  kept  in  one 
temperature ;  and,  if  the  nursery  be  an  airy 
room,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  confined  to 
that  apartment.  If  already  weaned,  it  may 
be  well  to  withdraw  some  of  the  more  solid 
articles  of  diet ;  if  not,  care  must  be  Uken 
that  the  child  does  not,  in  consequence  of 
its  thint,  suck  too  much ;  and  a  little  barley, 
water  should  therefore  be  given  it  from  time 
to  time.  A  warm  bath  at  night  will  do 
much  to  allay  the  heat  of  skin  ;  and,  if  the 
febrile  disturbance  be  considerable,  a  couple 
of  grains  of  James's  powder  with  half  a 
grain  of  calomel  may  be  given  to  a  child  a 
year  old  at  bed-time.  During  the  day, 
a  mixture,  containing  a  few  drops  of  ipeca- 
cuanha and  BBtimQoial  wine,  with  •  little  of 
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the  oompbund  tincture  of  camphor,  if  the 
ooagb  irritatA  by  its  frequent  retnm,  may 
be  given  with  advantage,  and,  aa  the  fSever 
mbsidei,  the  apirits  of  nitrons  ether  may  be 
sabstitnted  for  the  antimonial  wine. 

The  danger,  however,  in  theae  cases  is  of 
a  more  grave  disorder  of  the  air  •passages 
cx>ming  on ;  and  this  brings  as  to  a  subject 
which  we  aannot  pass  over  hurriedly — 
namely,  the  bronchitis  and  pnenmonia  of 
Infancy  and  childhood. 

The  stndy  of  these  affeotions  in  childhood 
is  beset  by  some  difficulties  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  adult.  The  points  of  dif- 
ference between  broncbitiM  and  pneumonia 
•re  sufficiently  well  marked  in  the  adult  for 
•U  purposes  of  practical  utility,  although 
many  inquiries  may  be  started  with  refer- 
ence to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  morbid 
processes  which  we  may  be  unable  to  answer 
satisfactorily.  Besides,  whether  the  capiU 
laries,  or  the  pulmonary  cells,  or  "their 
parietes,  be  the  structures  first  attacked,  it 
IB  clear  that  they  are  all  involved  in  pneu- 
monia from  a  very  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  hence  we  find  it  attended  from  the 
outset  with  peculiar  symptoms  such  as  do 
not  occur  in  bronchitis.  Pneumonis  similar 
to  that  of  the  adult  is  sometimes  observed 
even  in  early  childhood ;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that,  though  the  pulmonary  substance 
becomes  eventually  a  partaker  in  the  disease, 
it  yet  was  not  so  st  first ;  but  the  inflamma- 
tion, beginning  in  the  larger  air- tubes,  hae 
passed  along  them  to  the  smaller  bronchi, 
and  then  at  length  involving  the  tissue  of 
the  lung,  the  case  comes  to  be  one  neither 
of  pure  bronchitis  nor  of  pure  pneumonia, 
but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  which  has  not 
inaptly  been  termed  bronchia 'pneumonia. 
Another  source  of  difficulty  in  the  study  of 
these  afiections,  as  well  as  an  occasion  of 
the  great  peril  that  attends  them,  is  the 
tendency  which  we  have  already  observed  in 
the  lung  daring  early  life  to  become  col- 
lapaed,  and  no  longer  to  admit  that  air, 
without  which  the  changes  in  the  blood 
cannot  take  pbce,  and  the  absence  of  which 
naturally  aggravates  the  mischief  that  the 
inflammatory  disease  itself  tends  so  imme- 
diately to  produce. 

I  must  b^  you  therefore  to  pardon  me  if 
I  enter  rather  more  minutely  than  is  my 
costom  into  the  description  of  the  morbid 
€ipp€aranc09  produced  by  infiammation  of 
ike  iungt  and  air^tubet  in  infancy  and 
childhood. 

An  increased  degree  of  redncM  of  the 
mucoua  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is  almost 
constantly  observed  in  the  case  of  children 
who  have  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  air-tubes.  There  are  three  sources  of 
error,  however,  against  which  it  is  essential 
to  guard  when  examining  the  bronchi  with 
reference  to  this  point.     The  one  is  the 


occasional  disappearance  of  redneaa  after 
death,  even  where  the  preaeooe  of  an  aben- 
dant  mnoo-parulent  secretion  in  the  tubes 
bears  evidence  to  the  activity  of  the  inflam* 
matory  process  ;  the  second  is  the  appareot 
redness  of  the  smaller  tubes  in  cases  where 
the  lunga  are  congested  or  inflamed,  and 
which  may  be  due  not  to  the  increaaed  vas- 
cularity of  the  bronchi  ttkeasaelves,  but  to 
their  transparency,  allowing  that  of  the  aub- 
jacent  tissue  to  be  seen  through  them.  Tlie 
third  is  the  occasional  ataining  of  the  mn^ 
001)8  membrane,  owing  to  the  tran8udatioi& 
of  the  blood  through  the  ooats  of  the  vessds 
after  death.  With  care,  however,  none  of 
these  circnmstancea  a  ill  lead  yon  astray. 

The  redness  of  the  bronchi  varies  modi 
both  in  degree  and  extent,  and  in  aoaae 
cases  which  have  approached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  pneumonia  rather  than  of  bronchitis, 
is  sometimes  limited  to  the  inflamed  lobes. 
In  cases,  however,  in  which  much  bronchitis 
has  existed,  very  marked  redness  generaUj 
begins  about  an  inch  above  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea,  and  pervades  all  the  brondii» 
being  more  intense  in  tiie  secondary  than  in 
the  primary  tubes,  and  retaining  nearly  as 
great  an  intensity  even  in  the  tertiary 
branches.  It  may  stop  here,  or  it  may 
extend  even  into  the  ultimate  ramuacnkes, 
or  into  the  pulmonary  cells  themselves. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  no  other  change 
besides  this  intense  redness  is  perceptible  in 
the  mucoua  membrane^  but  someltmet  it 
appearf  both  thickened  and  sqffesed;  and 
on  one  occasion  in  which  a  fatal  attack  of 
acute  bronchitis  supervened  on  a  long  con*. 
tinuance  of  the  chronic  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  bronchial  mucous  inembmne  was  in- 
tensely red,  and  so  thickened  as  to  have  an 
almost  villous  appearance,  and  doaely  to 
resemble  red  velvet.  Ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  larger 
bronchi,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  bronchitis  of  adults,  I  never  observed 
but  once.  I  a  that  case,  a  little  hoy,  twenty 
months  old,  who  had  sufiered  from  a  not 
very  severe  attack  of  bronchitis,  in  the  course 
of  which,  however,  he  had  had  occasional 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  with  return  of  fluids 
by  the  nose,  died  rather  suddenly.  The 
only  remarkable  appearance  beaides  a  general 
.redness  of  the  bronchial  tubes  consisted  in 
tbe  presence  of  several  small  excavated 
ulcerations  or  erosions  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx,  just  above  the  cordm  vocales. 

Associated  with  the  changes  in  the  mucons 
membrane  of  the  bronchi  there  is  an  aUers- 
tion  in  the  character  qf  their  eecretion.  At 
first,  no  donbt,  this  secretion  is  suppressed, 
just  as  we  see  that  poured  out  by  the' 
Sohneiderian  membrane  to  be  in  a  common 
cold  ;  but  afterwards  it  is  poured  out  abaa- 
dantly,  and  next  ceases  to  present  its  n^ 
toral  duLTactera  of  a  glairy  mucus,  becoming 
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opaque,  thick,  pnrifono,  or  Mtoally  purn* 
lent,  while  io  a  few  leas  oonmioa  inatanaes 
the  secretion  assamea  the  form  and  con- 
siatence  of  fiibe  memhrane,  conatitoting  a 
true  croup  of  the  bronchi.  Any  traoea  of 
blood  are  but  Tery  aeldom  observed  in  the 
aeoretion,  and  the  quantity  of  air-bvbbles 
intermingled  with  it  is  usually  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  thickneas  of  the  aeccetion 
and  its  abundance. 

Bnt  not  only  are  the  contents  of  the  air- 
tubes  altered  in  character,  and  for  the  most 
part  increased  in  quantity,  bnt  the  tn^ 
tbemselvea  often  undergo  a  marked  altera- 
tion in  their  calibre,  and  become  greatly 
dilated.  This  dilatation  is  usually  observable 
ftom  the  secondary  bronchi  to  the  minutest 
air- tubes ;  the  branches  often  being  aa  large 
as  the  parent  trunk,  or  even  larger :  but 
that  fusiform  dilatation  which  is  met  with  in 
the  adalt  has  never  come  under  my  notice. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  in  addition  to  a 
general  cylindrical  enlargement  of  the  tnoes, 
many  of  them  presented  a  marked  dilatation 
about  half  an  inch  from  their  termination ; 
the  tube  expanding  into  a  cavity  big  enough 
to  bold  half  a  nut.  The  interior  of  these 
cavities  was  not  perfectly  smooth  and  regu- 
lar, but  its  thickened  lining  was  in  many 
parts  thrown  into  folds  or  wrinkles.  The 
case  in  which  this  appearance  was  observed 
was  the  one  already  mentioned,  where  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  presented 
•o  extraordinary  a  degree  of  thickening. 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  was  once  an  p. 
posed  to  be  the  purely  mechanical  effect  of 
the  accumulation  of  the  secretions  within 
them.  There  is,  however,  no  constant  rela- 
tion between  the  quantity  of  the  liquids 
within  the  bronchi  and  the  degree  of  their 
dilatation,  and  we  must  look  to  two  other 
circumstances  as  being  the  primary  causes  of 
the  occurrence.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
weakening  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
bronchi  by  the  inflammatory  action ;  the 
'  other,  the  loss  of  the  ciliary  epithelium, 
which  lines  the  air-tubes  when  in  a  state  of 
health,  and  contributes  by  the  incessant  vi- 
bration of  its  cilia  to  keep  them  free  for 
the  access  of  air. 

Whenever  bronchitis  has  reached  such  an 
intensity  as  to  give  rise  to  the  abundant 
pouring  out  of  thick  fluid  into  the  air-tubes, 
BO  that  the  air  can  no  longer  permeate  them 
with  facilitj,  while  this  difficulty  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  loss  of  the  ciliary 
epithelium,  and  by  the  weakening  of  the 
contractile  power  of  the  bronchi,  which 
would  have  helped  to  keep  them  free,  it 
often  happens  that  the  feeble  inspiratory 
power  of  the  child  becomes  wholly  inadequate 
to  fill  the  lungs,  large  portions  of  them  col- 
lapse, and  bronchitis  thus  becomes  the  indi- 
ject  cause  of  carnificatlon  of  the  hing. 


In  some  caaea,  the  iiiflammation  of  the 
reapiratory  mucous  membraae  extends  for- 
tber  than  nsual  along  the  smaller  brooch!, 
until  it  involvea  their  extremities  and  tile 
polmonary  vesides  tbemeelves,  when  it  pro- 
daoea  an  appearance  almost  peculiar  to 
childhood,  and  which  has  been  described 
under  the  names  of  vemcuUttr  jmewmmia, 
or  vegitmiar  bromekiiu.  A  lung,  or  a  por- 
tion of  lang,  thus  affected,  no  longer  coa- 
tains  any  air-«it  is  dark  in  cokmr,  and  feds 
tough,  though  aolid  ;  its  surfttoe  is  beset  by 
a  number  of  small,  circular,  yellow,  alightly 
prominent  spots,  of  the  size  of  a  millet-aeed, 
or  smaller ;  which  on  a  hasty  glaooe  preaeat 
a  very  great  fesemblenoe  to  crude  tuberelei. 
A  very  little  attention,  however,  aaffioea  to 
distingniah  between  them,  for  not  only  do 
these  yellow  spots  differ  from  tuberele  in 
their  favourite  seat  being  along  the  lower 
margins  of  the  different  lobes,  bat  on  pooa- 
turing  any  of  tiiem  with  the  point  of  a 
scalpel,  a  drop  of  pus  will  ezadie,  and  the 
yellow  spot  will  disappear.  Sometimes,  too,  ■ 
a  minute  bronehua  may  be  traced,  running 
to  its  termination  in  one  of  these  little  saes. 
It  has  been  auggested  that  this  appearance 
may  be  due  to  the  secretions  formed  in  the 
air-tubes  being  foreed  by  the  column  of  air 
which  enters  in  inspiration  into  the  amaiier 
bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  vesidea,  the 
cavities  of  which  thus  become  mechanicany 
distended.  The  opinion  that  the  secretioiis 
which  occupy  these  parte  are  produced  at  the 
spot  where  they  are  discovered,  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  ultimate  ramuacnlM  of  tlie 
bronchi,  ia,  however,  geneiatly  entertained, 
and  is  supported  by  very  cMudnsive  evidence. 
Bronchitis  often  exists  unattended  with  this 
peculiar  appearance  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
vesicular  bronchitia  is  met  with  independent 
of  general  inflammation  of  the  air-tubet,. 
while  though  usually  partial,  and  often  ii. 
mited  to  the  lower  border  of  one  or  other 
lobe,  it  is  sometimes  very  extensive,  and  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  lobe  on 
either  side,  constituting  the  most  important 
of  the  morbid  appearances  discovered  on  ex- 
amining the  chest. 

It  may,  and  unquestionably  often  does, 
happen  that  children  die  of  bronchitis  alone, 
and  without  any  notable  affection  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  But  it  is  much  more 
frequent  for  the  pulmonary  substance  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  morbid  process,  and  this  share 
may  either  be  limited  to  mere  congestion,  or 
may  rise  in  degree  until  it  produces  all  those 
consequences  which  we  find  attendant  on  io- 
flammation  of  the  tiasne  of  the  hmg  in 
the  adult.  % 

Some  degree  of  ctmfeetion  qf  the  imtff  is 
almost  constant  if  bronchitis  be  at  aH  severe,' 
for  the  drculation  through  the  organ  ia  dis- 
turbed, the  blood  flows  less  freely  than  na- 
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tval,  and  iti  ohangei  take  pboe  more 
•Lowly.  It  ttegnatei  fint  in  tboae  depending 
parti  whence  podtion  renders  iti  re'nm 
moat  difficolt,  and  the  portiona  of  long  thu 
affected  hecome  by  degrees  more  and  more 
cxtensiTe.  Dark,  aoUd.non-orepitant patches 
may  often  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
tiros  congested ;  and  until  the  results  of  in- 
flation shewed  that  a  wrong  interpretation 
had  been  given  of  the  appearance,  these 
patches  were  regarded  as  the  centres  whence 
the  inflammation  was  extending  to  the  sor- 
ronndiDg  tissoe.  Yon  do  not  need  to  be 
remind^  that  they  are  lobules  which  have 
oollapsed  and  become  imperrious  to  air; 
and  portions  of  lung  in  which  this  occur- 
rence has  taken  place  seem  to  have  but 
little  disposition  to  become  the  seat  of  actiTC 
inflammation,  and  to  pass  into  a  state  of  red 
or  grey  hepatization.  At  the  same  time, 
bowerer,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
indisposition  to  active  inflammation  does 
not  by  any  meana  amount  to  actual  immunity 
from  it ;  and  that  eamified  lung  may  some- 
times become  softened,  or  even  infiltrated 
with  pus. 

It  does,  however,  happen  now  and  then 
that  the  lung  is  found  in  a  condition  which 
may  justly  be  called  iokmUar  pweumoma,  as 
the  result  of  the  extension  to  the  surrounding 
tissue  of  inflammation  beginning  in  the  air- 
tubes.  Patchea  of  long  will  then  be  seen 
interspersed  through  the  surrounding  pul- 
monary tissue,  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  of 
various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of 
an  almond,  irregular  in  shape,  and  not  cir- 
cumscribed ezMtly  by  the  margins  of  lo- 
bules, as  is  the  case  with  portions  of  eamified 
lung.  This  process  going  on  in  a  number 
of  iUfferent  situations,  the  sfftBcted  parUmay 
at  length  coalesce,  and  a  pneumonia,  at  first 
lobular,  may  thus  eventually  become  gene- 
ralised. Or,  though  this  should  not  occur, 
the  inflammation  may  yet  go  on  in  the  iso- 
lated portions  of  lung  to  the  infiltration  of 
pua  into  its  substance,  or  the  actual  destruc- 
tion of  its  tissue,  when  a  portion  of  the  long 
will  appear  riddled  with  small  distinct  sb- 
soesses,  seldom  larger  than  a  pea,  irregular 
in  form,  and  communicating  more  less  evi- 
dently with  a  minute  air*tube.  They  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  vomica  produced 
by  softened  tubercle,  partly  by  the  absence 
of  tubercular  deposits  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  by  their  being  almost  always 
limited  to  a  siogle  lobe  of  one  lung.  Their 
own  characters,  however,  are  sufficiently 
well  marked,  for  they  are  altogether  destitute 
of  those  solid  walls  which  the  tubercular 
deposit  Mna»  around  a  phthisical  cavity ; 
though  Uie  yellow  lymph  which  often  lines 
them  may  be  mistaken  by  the  inattentive 
observer  for  tubercle.  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthes  mention  having  found  the  pulmonary 


substance  healthy  except  in  the  imssediatB 
periphery  of  these  sbscsssei,  but  no  inatsnoe 
of  this  kind  has  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation; the  pneumonia  having  in  eadi 
instance  become  generalized. 

The  appearancea  we  have  hitherto  been 
oonaidermg  sre  due  almost  exdusivdy  to 
inflamssation  of  the  air-tubea,  and  many  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  inlkncy  and  childhood. 
We  might  next  proceed  to  study  the  symp* 
toms  that  betoken  their  existence,  but,  on 
the  one  hsnd,  they  seldom  exist  qute 
alone,  and  on  the  other  hand,  their  symp* 
toms  present  so  many  points  of  reaemblanoo 
to  thoae  of  pneumonia  strictly  so  called* 
that  it  may  be  better  to  complete  our  survey 
of  the  morbid  appearances  that  result  from 
inflammation  affecting  either  the  air-tubes 
or  the  parenchyma  of  the  Img,  before  vre 
pass  to  the  study  of  the  symptoms  that  at- 
tend the  one  or  the  other  during  life. 

The  completion  of  this  subject,  however, 
must  be  postponed  to  the  next  lecture. 
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PRACTICAL  MEDiaNS. 
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Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PImiciana, 
Lecturer  on  Animal  CbemiiSry  aad  Histolocr 
St  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School,  and  1^- 
sician  to  the  Western  Genersl  Dispensary. 


Lbctcrb  VI. 

Thb  Sugars. — dme-niyar — Gnq^e  or  dia^ 
betie  Mugar^Sugar  rf  wdlk  or  laetme — 
their  compotttion^'ioureet — dUtmetive 
propertiei  om  regards  ergHaUixmiiom^-^ 
Molubilitg — their  action  on  aUaliet,  amd 
on  hgdrated  oxide  qf  copper — their  differ* 
ence  tu  relation  to  fermentation^po* 
lariiation, — SinguiMf  compound  qfgrapt* 
tugar  and  chloride  qfiodSum, 

Obntlrmbn,— We  proceed  this  morning  to 
the  consideration  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
constituenu  of  the  animal  body  and  its 
flaida.  These  sre  the  sugars,  fiits,  and  oer* 
tain  acids. 

SUGARS. 

There  are  only  two  sugars  that,  strictly 
speaking,  claim  our  attention,  namely,  the 
BQgar  occurring  in  the  urine  in  diabetes,  and 
the  augar  that  exists  in  the  milk.  I  shall, 
however,  also  notice  the  ordinary  cane- 
sugar,  because  it  is  important  for  yon  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  difference  between  these 
aeveral  varietiea.  Thna,  if  you  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  properties  distinguishing^ 
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oue-sugar  from  the  ragar  of  dimbetei,  I 
need  hardly  tell  yoa  how  readily  yoa  might 
he  deceived  by  a  patieot  who  had  any  object 
in  imposing  on  you.  I  have  known  tUs  impo- 
iltion  actoally  praotiaed,  and  it  is  a  singular 
fiiot  that  patients — for  the  most  part  women  of 
a  highly  nervous  or  hysterical  temperament, 
without  the  least  apparent  object  beyond 
floiciting  the  sympathy  of  their  physician— 
are  remarkably  addicted  to  making  the  urine 
the  medium  of  deception. 

Their  urinary  organs,  if  we  might  give 
credit  to  their  statements,  are  the  most 
wonderful  manufactories  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — milk,  powdered  coal,  fish -scales, 
finely-comminuted  quartz,  and  brick-dust, 
being  a  few  of  the  multifiurious  products  de- 
feloped  therein. 

But  to  return  to  the  sugars :  their  com- 
position is  represented  by  the  following 
IbrmulK  I — 

Cane-sugar  is  represented  by  the  formula 

C19H,  0,  +  2HO, 
Grape  or  diabetic  sugar,  by 

C,,  H,,0,.  +  2HO, 
Milk  sugar  by 

C,^H,,0,,  +  5H0. 

Which  correspond  with  the  following  num- 
bers : — 

Cane-sngar.  Grape-:  ugar.  Milk-ragar. 
Carbon      .  4211  36*8  4046 

Hydrogen.    6  37  7*0  6*61 

Oxygen      .  51*52  56*2  52*93 


Cane-iugar  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  the  maple,  the 
carrot,  and  many  other  vegetables. 

Orape'Sugar  is  described  by  Tsriona 
writers  as  glucose,  diabetic  sugar,  or  starch- 
sugar.  It  is  widely  diffused  over  the  vege- 
table kingdom  :  it  exists  in  grapes  and  many 
other  fruits,  in  honey,  in  the  urine  and  other 
fluids  in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  may  readily 
be  formed  from  the  other  sugars,  woody 
fibre,  starch,  &c. 

Milk'tuffar,  sugar  of  milk,  or  lactine, 
exists  normally  only  in  the  fluid  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  Prout  once  found  it  in 
the  liquor  amnii  of  a  cow,  but  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  it  has  been  detected 
in  that  fluid.  It  has  recently  been  found  in 
considerable  quantity  in  eggs  after  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation  has  gone  on  for  some 
time.  Koller  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
it  was  contained  in  a  mllky-lookiog  fluid 
removed  from  between  the  tunics  of  the 
testicle  ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  a  milky 
fluid  escaping  from  an  abscess  in  the  thigh 
of  a  woman  who  was  suckling— (Simon, 
Tol.  u.  p.  521). 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  you  the 
distinctive  points  existing  between  these 
three  different  sorts  of  sugar. 

They  present  well-marked  peculiarities  in 
their  modes  and  forms  of  crystallization.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  these  forms  intel- 
ligible to  you,  in  diagrams  20—23. 


Fio. 


Fio.  20.— a,  Cryitali  of  cane-sugar  magnified  44  diamefeen ;  b,  tepante  crystals  magnified 

90  diuMtors— (Vogel). 
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Fm.  21. 


Fla.22. 


Fro.  21. — A,  Grape-sugar  slowly  crfstal- 
Hzed  from  an  aqueous  solution  at  a  low 
temperature.  B,  The  same  from  a  spi- 
ritnona  solution — (Hoffmann). 


Fig.  22.— a,  Sugar  of  milk  crystallised 
frosi  a  cold  aqneova  aolutioii.  k,  tbe 
same  from  a  warm  ipiritaous  solution—* 
(Hoffmann). 


Ftg.  23. 


Fio.  23. — a,  Perfect  crystals  of  sugar  of 
milk»  apparently  of  the  clinorhombic 
system,  magnified  220  diameters,  b, 
Acicttlar  crystals,  forming  tuft -like  or 
feathery  groups,  such  as  occur  on  drying 

They  differ  considerably  in  their  degrees 
of  solubility.  While  cane-sugar  dissolves 
in  a  third  of  its  weight  of  cold  water,  grape- 
sugar  requires  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight, 
and  sugar  of  milk  six  times  its  weight. of 
cold  water.  Alcohol  is  a  better  solvent  for 
grape-sugar  than  for  the  other  varieties: 
whUe  sugar  of  milk  is  insoluble  in  that  men- 
itruum,  and  cane-sugar  nearly  so,  sugar  of 
grapes  disaolvee  in  5  parts  of  spirit,  wsd  in 
20  of  absolute  alcohol  at  a  temperature 
of  77°. 

\ 


Tery  dilute  solutions  of  sugar  of  milk; 
magnified  220  diameters,  c  and  d  are 
larger  crystals,  obtained  by  tbe  slow 
evaporation  of  a  concentrated  solution  ; 
magnified  44  diameters — (Vogel). 

They  differ  in  their  action  on  various  tub* 
stances  used  as  tests  for  sugar  in  diabetic 
urine  or  other  fluids.  Thus,  if  we  boil  m 
solution  of  grape  or  milk-sugar  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  or  lime,  an  orange  or 
brown  bistre- like  tint,  varying  in  depth 
according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  that  ip 
present,  is  developed,  but  with  cane-sugar 
little  or  no  change  is  perceptible.  In  the 
praotioal  application  of  this  test  to  diabetia 
urine,  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  suspected 
fluid  at  least  an  equal  volume  qf  liquor 
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f9tau€^,  A  draduD,  or  a  draohm  and  a 
lialf  of  the  former,  mixed  with  an  equal 
▼olame  of  the  latter,  ahould  be  boiled  for 
two  or  three  minntea  in  a  rather  large  teat- 
tube  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  This 
la  frequently  known  as  Moore's  test.  I 
believe  it  to  be  peifectly  free  from  any 
ftUacy,  having  examined  consMenibly  more 
than  two  hundred  specimens  of  urine,  in 
health  and  in  various  diseases,  without  ob- 
•erving  the  change  in  question;  while  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  reaction  manifested 
itself  I  have  always  delected  sugar  by  other 
means.  I  may  add  that  if  any  further  con- 
firmation of  the  test  be  required,  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
hot  mixture  a  peculiar  syrupy  odour  is  de- 
veloped. If  cane-sugar  be  boiled  with  a 
amall  quantity  of  an  organic  or  a  dilute 
mineral  acid,  it  beoomes  converted  into  grape- 
a^gar,  and  will  then  be  amenable  to  this 
test,  but  not  otherwise ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark equally  applies  to  the  next  test  we 
have  to  notice,  namely,  Trommer's  test. 

Trommer's  test  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  grape  and  milk  sugar  poasesa  the 
.  property  of  reducing  oxide  of  copper,  as 
well  as  certain  other  oxides,  to  a  lower  stage  of 
oxidation.  The  ordinary  method  of  apply- 
ing this  test  is  to  add  to  the  urine,  or  other 
fluid  suspected  to  contain  sogar,  just  enough 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  com- 
municate to  it  a  faint  blue  tint.  Liquor 
potassse  must  then  be  added  till  the  mixture 
has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  The  ob- 
ject  of  this  addition  ia  to  remove  the  sul- 
phuric acid  from  the  oxide  of  copper,  wiiicb 
ia  thus  liberated  as  a  hydrate.  If  sugar  ia 
preaent,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potash 
has  been  added,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  copper 
^solves,  forming  a  blue  solution  somewhat 
like  ammoniuret  of  copper ;  and,  on  heating 
the  mixture,  an  ochre-yellow  or  reddish 
brown  precipitate  of  sub-oxide  take  place  aa 
Boon  as  ebullition  begins.  If  sugar  is  not 
present,  the  copper  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  black  oxide.  For  this  reason,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  no  more  sulphate  of  copper 
should  be  used  than  is  sufficient  to  afford  a 
decided  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  the 
liquor  potassse;  for,  unless  a  very  large 
amount  of  sugar  be  present,  a  portion  only 
of  the  black  oxide  will  be  reduced  to  red 
ooride,  and  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
teat  will  thus  be  rendered  indistinct.  Ac- 
oording  to  Mitscherlich,  we  may  thus  detect 
one  part  of  sugar,  in  1,000,000  of  a  fluid 

«  In  my  Introducticn  to  Simon's  Chemistry 
the  proportions  I  recommended  were  one  part  of 
liquor  potasMc  to  two  of  the  suspected  fluid.  I 
have  since  then  met  with  several  cases  in  which 
that  proportion  did  not  succeed  in  developing 
the  change  of  tint  neurly  so  well  as  that  now 
recommended.  A  very  considerable  excess  of 
potash  appears  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the 
action  of  the  test. 


nHxtvre.  X  have  recently  alnpiified  tho 
applioatiott  of  thia  test  by  piepwiiig  a  sohi* 
tion  of  tartrate  «€  copper  in  liquor  potaaasB^ 
thus  saving  the  necessity  for  two  separate* 
testa—svlphafesol  potash  and  Is^er  potasite. 
No  procipitate  is  formed  till  the  appiioalaon 
of  heat,  when  the  above-dosoribed  ofaance 
takes  plaoe.  '" 

'  TromiBer'a  teat  has  been  applied  snoeesa* 
fully  aa  a  means  of  detenmning  the  qwimtii^ 
of  sugar  in  a  find ;  bat  we  have  better 
mesne  at  our  command,  whsoh  Z  shall  pt%^ 
ssntly  mention.  I  ought  to  remfcid  yo% 
before  leaving  tho  cooaideration  of  this  test^ 
that  very  prokmged  ebullition  will  eoavcrt 
cane  into  grape  sugar. 

A  further  point  for  our  ooosideratfoB  is  id 
relation  to  the  powers  of  fermefitstion  poi«- 
sessed  by  the  different  sugars.  Cane  aogsr 
is,  strictly  speaking,  unferssentabae ;  hot,  in^ 
contact  with  a  ferment,  it  is  soon  changsd 
into  grape  sugar,  which  rapidly  undergoes 
the  process  of  fermentation,  bemg  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  alcohol.  Sugar 
of  milk  ia  aoaceptible  of  fementation,  wait 
it  is  from  this  property  of  it  thattheXtalai^ 
ami  other  naticaa  are  enabled  to  pnpare  a* 
intoxicating  liquor  from  aiJk.  It  is,  bvwu 
ever,  most  probaUe  that,  like  esae  sugar,  it 
is  first  oonverted  into  grape  sugar.  At  all 
events,  milk  does  not  ferment  until  aa  add 
baa  been  formed  in  it,  wbidi  acid  coavertar 
sogar  of  milk  into  that  of  grapes. 

When  a  little  yeast  is  added  to  heallhy 
urine,  exposed  to  a  tempersture  of  about 
SO'',  no  change  oosorsfbr  some  thae,  except 
the  development  of  a  portion  of  carbonic^ 
add  meohanicaUy  entangled  ia  the  yeast. 
If,  however,  sugar  be  preaent,  the  arinc 
soon  becomes  troubled,  a  tolerably  free 
disengagement  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  add 
takes  place,  and  a  frothy  scum  forms  on  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  which  evolves  a  tinoua 
odour.  These  changes  take  place  with  great 
rapidity,  even  when  the  quantity  of  sugar  is 
very  small.  If  the  evolved  carbonic  add  is 
collected  in  a  gradaated  jar  over  meraory, 
the  quantity  of  sogar  may  be  determined,  as 
a  cubic  inch  of  die  gas  very  closely  corre- 
sponds with  a  grain  of  sugar.* 

In  the  absence  of  a  mercurial  trough,  (a 
piece  of  apparatus  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  except  in  chemical  laboratories,) 
the  carbonic  a«:id  may  be  determined  by  the 
increase  of  weight  of  a  Liebig's  bulb-appa- 
ratus, charged  with  a  solution  of  potash.t 

*  Accurately  speaking,  100  cubic  Inches  of 
carbonic  aad  gas  correspond  with  106-6  grains  of 
*I?**f  J  J"^  further,  a  comparative  experiment 
should  be  made  with  an  equal  bulk  of  the  same 
yeast,  diluted  to  the  same  extent  with  pure 
water.  *^ 

t  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  entier  into  the  mi- 
nor details  re;rarding  the  processes  of  manipula- 
tion m  sach  cases  as  fliese :  with  a  fair  elementary 
knowledge  of  chemisir>',  the  student  will  cxpe- 
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Bovc^rdat  itatw  tbat  tlie  ferBimtattim  tMt 
nerer  gim  ■ccorats  rtmhi,  in  eooMqaenoe 
of  a  portion  of  tho  flvigBrbeinfooiifcrted  info 
lactkacid. 

There  Is  one  point  oonaeeted  with  ffv* 
to  whieh  I  nrait  itiU  eoU  yov 
I  rafer  to  the  detebpnicnt  of  a 
minute  fongoa  in  flnidf  in  whieh  fermentation 
is  eommendng.  If  orine  conluning  the 
■mailwit  proportion  of  anger  be  ezpoeed  for 
a  few'honti  to  a  temperatnie  above  70%  and 
a  drop  taken  from  the  sorfMe  be  examined 
Wider  tlie  mieroicope,  nnmerona  very  minate 
OToid  particles  will  be  discoTered;  in  the 
ODoras  of  a  few  hours  more  they  become  en- 
luged,  and  appear  as  distinct  oral  Teftides. 
For  a  foil  description  snd  a  figure  of  this 
plant  I  must  refer  yon  to  the  chapter  on  Pm- 
rontm,  in  Vogd's  *'  Pisthologicsl  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body."  Vogd  very  truly  ob- 
■erres,  that  these  fongi  do  not  possess  any 
peculiar  pathological  Tahie;  at  most  they 
only  serve  to  shew  that  fermenting  sub- 
have  been  conveyed  into  the  or- 
»  M  that  the  antnsal  fluids  contain 
susceptible  of  fisnnentation.  In 
■  we  may  ii^er  that  a  specimen 
of  nrioe  in  which  they  occur  contains  sugar, 
but  their  presence  in  this  fluid  is  far  from  a 
aafe  indication  of  a  ssccharine  condition,  for 
he  states  that  he  has  often  observed  fungi 
more  or  lem  closely  retembling  this  plant  in 
urine  which  contained  no  sugar. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  test  afforded  by  the  rotatory 
power  of  a  lolution  of  sugar  on  a  ray  of  po- 
larized light,  as  there  are  practical  difficulties 
in  its  application  which  must  probably  ever 
prevent  it  from  becoming  of  goaeral  use. 

Fio.  24. 


Equal  parts  of  grape-sugar  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  ^Hoffmann.) 

rience  no  %tea.t  difficulty  in  finding  for  himself, 
with  the  apparatus  in  his  possession,  the  best 
course  to  pursue ;  without  that  elemenUry 
knowledge  all  rules  and  instructions  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  him. 


There  is  a  compound  of  grape-angar  a»d 
chloride  of  lodinm.  to  which  I  woold  cnU 
your  attentaoo.  On  saturating  diabctjo 
uiino  with  oommon  sslft»  and  loiving  it  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  ob« 
tained  \  tlsey  are  shewn  in  fig.  24. 

Lehmann  asserts  that  he  can  always  de* 
tcet  diabetic  urine  by  evaporating  a  few 
drops  on  a  slip  of  glass,  aiid  observing  the 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  crystids  of 
this  compound. 


^tighuil  Commttaicationf . 


MORBID      SYMPATHIES; 

OR    TH08B    A8S0CIATKD     STATES    OF     DIS- 

ORDBR  WHICH  MOST  FREQUKNTLT 

PRBSBNT  THBIISBLVBS  TO 

THB  PHT8ICIAN. 

Bemg  tk€  Ooonton  Ltcturtt  delitertd  mi 

tk9  Boifol  Colkgt  qfPkyneiant  in 

March  and  April,  1846. 

Br  Jambs  Copland,  M.D.  F.R«S.  && 

[Concluded  from  p.  84A.  J 


The  next  class  of  Bympathies  to  which 
I  would  direct  attention  ia  thai  which 
may  be  denominated  tympaihioM  of 
sentatum  and  Mnst^i/t/y,  or  associated 
states  of  morbid  sensation  sunt  sensi^ 
biiity.  After  my  endeaTours  to  point 
oat  the  intimate  assoeiation  of  the 
ganglial  with  the  spinal  nerves  and 
nerves  of  sense,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  revert  to  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion in  the  associated  aflftctions  of  this 
class.  It  is  only  requisiie  to  notice  cer- 
tain of  these  associations.  Oaing  to  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  with  the  nerves  of  sense — with 
the  optic,  lingual,  auditory,  and  olfac- 
tory nerves, — a  change  affecting  the 
roots  or  trunk,  or  even  the  ramifications 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  to  a  certain 
extent  impairs  one  or  more  of  the  senses 
on  that  side  on  which  this  nerve  may  be 
affected  or  implicated.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  tumor  or  abscess  pressing  upon 
the  gHngliated  portion  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  not  only  is  the  sensibility  of 
the  surface  afl*ected,  but  also  the  circu- 
lation and  secretions  of  the  organs  of 
sense  on  that  side  are  either  disordered 
or  impaired.  Inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva readily  supervenes,  and  the 
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fienste  of  smell  and  taste  are  affected, 
partly  in  consequence  of  diminished 
8(^crelion  f\rom  the  surfaces  of  their  re- 
spective organs. 

Alt  the  functions  of  sense  are  more 
or  less  affected,  not  only  hy  disease 
implicating  associated  nerves,  or  parts 
from  which  the  nerves  take  their 
origin,  but  often  also  by  disease  in 
distant  situations.  Even  depressed 
energy  of  the  organic  nervous  system 
generally,  and  especially  of  those  pfirts 
of  it  which  preside  over  digestion  and 
assimilation,  impairs  the  ranctions  of 
sense.  This  association  of  remote 
organs — ^this  nnitv  of  the  frame— is 
displayed  not  only  by  one  class  of 
functions,  but  by  all  the  manifestations 
of  life  in  the  different  organs  con- 
stituting the  individual  living  being. 
I  need  not  advert  even  to  the  associa- 
tion of  morbid  sensibility  of  different 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous 
system.  We  are  all  aware  that,  when 
irritation  exists  at  the  origins  of  nerves, 
it  is  not  there  that  we  may  expect  to 
find  Kensibility  principally  affected. 
"When  the  irritation  even  is  greatest  at 
the  roots  of  the  nerves,  little  or  no  pain 
or  alteration  of  sensibility  may  exist 
there :  it  will  be  felt  chiefly  at  the 
sentient  extremities  of  those  nerves. 
This  is  manifested  by  tie  douloureux, 
in  which  the  morbid  condition  exists 
near  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  is  con- 
nected with  the  dura  mater,  or  is  caused 
by  exostosis  of  some  portion  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium.  There  may  be 
merely  pressure,  or  the  irritation  caused 
bv  ossific  deposits,  but  the  morbid 
change  is  evinced  principally  at  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves. 

The  same  circumstance  obtains  with 
regard  to  the  spine.  In  cases  where 
the  individual  may  not  suffer  the  ieast 
uneasiness  in  the  seat  of  pressure,  or 
in  any  part  of  the  spine,  yet  there  may 
be  extreme  pain  in  the  surface  of  some 
part  supplied  by  nerves  from  that  por- 
tion of  tne  spinal  cord  which  is  impli- 
cated in  the  existing  irritation  or  other 
change.  Although  the  patient  may 
not  feel  pain  in  the  part  especially 
affected,  yet  he  may  be  suffering  under 
inflammatory  irritation  or  congestion, 
or  other  organic  changes  implicating 
the  spinal  cord  and  mepabranes  or  the 
roots  of  the  nerves.  The  suffering  ex- 
perienced in  the  extremities  in  gouty 
persons  is  not  always  owing  to  changes 
m  the  extremities  only,  but  partly  also 


to  cOnp^tion  of  the  venous  sinuses  of 
the  spine ;  and  the  partial  palsy  of  the 
extremities,  especially  the  lower,  gene- 
rally passing  on  to  complete  palsy, 
arises  often  from  congestion  of  these 
sinuses,  followed  by  effusion,  or  other 
organic  changes.  These  are  facts  which 
I  have  had  occasion  to  verify  in  several 
instances  by  insftection  after  death. 
When  the  changb  implicaJting  the  cord^ 
its  membranes,  o|[.prigiiis  of  Uie  nerves^ 
is  such  <il&rindtete»  excitt^V^i*  <^i(i^<^>'i7 
affect  these  parts,  pain  is  usually  mani- 
fested in  the  extremities  of  the  corre- 
sponding nerves,  and  sometimes  also 
by  other  nerves  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  them;  but  when  the 
primary  change  goes  on  to  the  produc* 
tion  of  pressure,  or  to  the  destruction 
of  parts,  then  loss  of  function,  im- 
paired sensibility,  or  difiicuU  or  im- 
paired motion,  or  a  combination  of 
these,  supervene,  and  increase  with  the 
augmenting  organic  change.  . 

Not  only  may  irritation  or  pressure 
at  or  near  the  origins  or  roots  of  the 
nerves  of  sense  and  of  motion  affect 
the  senses,  the  sensibility,  and  the 
motions,  even  to  the  remotest  parts, 
but  irritation  originating  in  or  affecting 
the  ganglial  nerves  will  produce  serious 
disorder  not  only  in  the  seat  of  irrita- 
tion, but  also  in  most  distant  places, 
which  places  will  often  evince  the 
chief  disturbance  either  in  respect  of 
their  sensibility  or  their  movements,  or 
both.  These  occurrences  are  not  in- 
frequently verified  by  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations ;  the  existing  lesion  beine 
sometimes  found  in  parts  which  evinc^ 
but  little  or  no  disorder  during  life, 
the  severity  of  the  sympathetic  affec- 
tion having  masked  the  original  mis- 
chief, or  having  attracted  tne  entire 
attention  of  both  patient  and  phy- 
sician. The  irritation  produced  by  a 
calculus  in  the  kidney,— by  sabulous 
matter  in  the  tubuli  of  the  organ,— 
will  often  produce  disturbance  of  the 
organs  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
ganglion  and  organic  nervous  plexuses 
of  the  organ,  extending  even  to  the 
associated  ganglia ;  will  disorder  not 
only  the  urinary  functions  generally^ 
but  also  will  affect  the  digestive  organs, 
occasioning  nausea,  vomiting,  consti- 
pation,' coucky  pains,  &c. ;.  and  the 
extent  of  disorder  is  sometimes  even 
not  so  limited,  but  still  further  ex- 
tended. By  means  of  the  branches  or 
fibrils  of  ganglial   nerves  proceeding 
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from  the  reaai  ganglion  to  the  roota  of 
the  spinel  nerves,  and  even  to  the  cord 
itwlfy  as  well  as  by  ncnna  of  spinal 
nenres  proecedinf^^  to  the  symfiathetic 
nerves  and  gnnglia,  a  sgnnpathetic  af- 
leetion—ooe  eonsistkig  chiefly  of  pain, 
or  morbid  sensibility  oif  a  pMnful  Kind 
^s  sometimes  also  experienced  in 
varioos  parts  of  the  enternal  aorfiux ; 
or,  in  the  ooune  of  some  nerve,  as  it 
nsoends  to  the  shonldcr  or  arm  of  that 
aide, or  more  frequently  down  the  lower 
extremity :  oeessionally  with  a  pecaliar 
mimbness,  or  imperfection  of  the 
movements.  I  have  had  opportunities 
«l  observing  such  cases,  in  some  of 
which  the  pain  was  as  severe  as  in 
neumlgia ;  where  alto  the  cause  was 
suspected  during  life,  and  no  appro- 
priate treatment  adopted.  In  two 
lecent  instances  where  an  examination 
was  made  after  death,  iawe  calculi 
were  fonnd  in  the  kidney.  Irritationa 
of  the  ovarik  or  utema,  as  wili  be 
noticed  hereafter,  develope  even  a  still 
wider  ran^  of  sympathies. 

There  is  another  class  of  associated 
morbid  conditions,  which  may  be  de- 
nominated  tutoeimUd  disorders  nf  ami- 
wnkl  mnii&n.  These  nre  of  great  im- 
portance, and  present  the  same  relations 
as  have  now  been  pointed  out ;  but  I 
can  only  imperfectly  advert  to  them  on 
this  occasion.  Many  distirden,  even 
several  that  are  seated  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  may  affect  the  locomotive 
functions ;  of  this  we  observe  daily 
proofs.  An  accomnlatioa  of  fiKcid 
matters,  or  the  presence  of  morbid 
Batters  or  of  worms,  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  irritates  the  ganglial  nerves, 
and  the  irritation  is  propagated  to  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  even  to 
the  spinal  card  itself,  and  is  thence 
reflected  by  these  nerves  to  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  to  the  extremities,  or  to 
the  extern  111  surface.  In  this  way 
ehorea,  infiintile  convulsions,  and  va- 
nous  svmptomatic  disorders  impli- 
cating the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion, 
often  of  an  anomalous  character,  al- 
terations of  sensibility  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  extremities,  various  aflfectioos 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  many  of  the 
]>henomena  observed  in  cases  of  intes- 
tinal and  gastric  disease,  are  frequently 
developed. 

There  are  various,  indeed  numerous, 
sympathies  or  associated  morbid  states 
indicated  in  the  synopsis  or  c  ainjkm^ 
(iea  of  the  topics  comprised  in  the  very 


extensive    subject   attempted    to   be 
diacusaed  in  these  lectuises,  but  I  most 
content  myself  with  the  mere  indication, 
thus    afforded.    The  paUu^ogist  will 
readily  recognixe  the  importance  of 
most  of  them,  and  the  practitioner  will 
readily  furnish  illustrations  of  them 
from  bis  own  experience.    One  of  tike 
chief  objects  I  have  had  in  view  was 
to   point  out  the    principal  channels 
of  sympathy  I  or  the  meaia  by  which, 
disorders  became  associated  or  compli. 
cated ;  these  channels  or  media  having 
been  recognized*  the  resulting  pheno- 
mena, as  actually  occurring  in  practioe» 
may  more  readily  be  referred  to  thekr 
sources*  although  they  are  too  various 
and  numerous  to  be  adduced  and  iliua- 
trated  in  the  time  to  which  I  am  li- 
mited.   Passing  over,  therefore,  some 
of  the  subordinate  orders  of  sympathies 
which  may  be  ranked  under  the  pre* 
ceding  classes,  I  shall  conclude  with, 
the  brief  consideration  of  a  class  ot 
sympathies  to  which  sufficient  impor- 
tance has  not  always  been  attached^ 
and  which,  indeed,    has  not  always 
been  rightly  interpreted  or  understood. 
'the  symptLtkies  einUved  htf  ike  repr^* 
dmciive  organs  do  not  appear  until  ths 
periodof  approaching  or  luily-deveioped 
puberty.  The  influence  of  these  organs 
upon  the  asoonomy  is  evinced  at  this 
period  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  ths 
whole  body;  by  the  niore  complete  de- 
velopment of  all   the  structures  and 
orphans,  and  of  all  the  manifestations  (^ 
mind  at  and  aAer  this  important  epoch  s 
and  this  evolution  of  the  physical  and 
mental  constitution  of  the  individual  is 
the  more  perfect  and  complete,  wben| 
circumstances  being  favourable  in  all 
other  respects,  these  oigans  have  not 
been  prematurely  excited,  exhaustcMlp 
or  abused;  for  accurate  observation  will 
confirm  the  position^  that  abuse,  prema- 
tureexcitementof  iheseorgana,or  excess 
of  such  excitement,  will  diminish  or 
weaken  the  growth  of  the  body,  or 
impair  the  energy  of  both  the  oigamc 
and  the  cerebrospinal  nervous  systemsi 
and,  with  other  injurious  effects,  often 
carried  to   an  alarming  extent,  will 
impair,  or  even  altogether  destrov  ths 
chief  manifestations  of  mind,  and  do* 
velc^  several  constitutional  maladies 
and  numerous  special  diseases,   wiUi 
their  still  more  numerous  sympathetio 
associations.    But  the  mischief  is  not 
limited  to  the  delinquent  alone,  but 
extends  to  the  o&pring  of  him  or  h» 
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who  has  indulged  in  the  vices  to  wbieh 
leference  is  no«r  especinily  dlreetrd— 
If,  indeed,  such  creatures'  be  capable 
of  reproduehig  their  species.    If  this 
power  be  still  retained,  h  is  generally 
manifested  weakly,  imperfectly,  and  in- 
sufficiently, as  regards  the  constitution, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  offspring. 
Whilst  the  perfection  of  mental  and 
>    bodily  function,  as  well  as  of  corpo- 
real   development,   thus   resultB  from 
the  full  evolution  of  the  sexuicl  organs, 
or  from  the  reciprocal  influence  exerted 
between  them  and  the  nervovs  sys. 
tems,    numerous   disorders,    evincing 
more  or  less  extensive  sympathies  and 
associations,    are    produced    by   the 
eause  now  alluded  to.    The  exhaus- 
tion thereby  caosed   affects  not  one 
org^an  merely,  but  the   whole  frame. 
This  generally  extended  sympathy— 
this  univenally  diffused  state  of  dis- 
erder  — is  to  be  explained  partly  by 
the     influence     of    exhaustion,    and 
partly  by  the  excessive   excretion  of 
a  recrementitious  fluid— of  a  secretion 
intended  not  merely  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  species,  hot  also  for  the 
development  of  the  struetores,  and  of 
the  nervous  power  of  ihe  individual. 
This  functional  abuse  extends  its  con- 
•equences  thus  generally  throirgh  the 
medium  of  both  the  organic  and  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  systems,  which 
influence   the   functions  of  digestion, 
assimilation,  sensation,  sensibility,  and 
muscular  motion  ;  and  hence  all  these 
functions  not  merely  langaisb,  but  also 
betray,  in  varying  fm*ms  and  assoeia« 
tions,  numerous  sympathetie  and  asso* 
ciated  disorders,— increased    suneeptt. 
bility    of    impressions,    morbidly  in- 
ereased    irritability ;     whilst    power, 
endurance,  and  vital    resistance,  are 
diminished.    Impaired  assimilation  and 
nutrition  are  also  among  the  nsual  re- 
sults,  even  when    no    particular    or 
specific  form   of  disease  is  developed. 
Ultimately  the  organs  thus  prematurely 
or  inordinately  excited,eit  her  have  their 
fnnctions  entirely  exhausted,  orassunw 
an  increased  susceptibility  of  irritation, 
and  are  the  seats  either  of' very  frequent 
orof  constant  irritation,  whence  numer- 
ous sympathies  irradiate.    The  state 
of  one  of  these  organs  extends  to  all : 
tiiat  of  the  ovaria  affects  the  uterus 
and  the  mammm,  or  thatof  the  latter  ex- 
tends to  the  former.    The  irritation  of 
either  of  these  organs  extends  through 
Uie  medium  of  the  gaaglial  nervoos 


system,  to  the  urinaiy  organs,  to  tkm 
digestive  canal,  and  to  the  seeretiag 
and  excreting  organs  generally.    Thai 
we  perceive  disorders  of  the  secretiMi 
or  excretion  of  urine ;  flatulence,  bov* 
borygmi,  the  globus  hystericus,  with 
other   disorders   of  the   bowels  and 
stomach,  and  even  interruptions  of  the 
cutaneous,  biliary,  and  intestinal  se- 
cretions and  excretions.     These  disor- 
ders are  almost  universally  experienced 
in  these   circumstances;    and  as  the 
irritation  of  tlie  sexual  organs  increases 
either  in  duration  or  intensity,  or  as 
the  causes  which  ocoRsioo  the  irriUa- 
tioB  are  persisted  in,  the  sympathetie 
disturbances  advance  still  furtner  and 
aoR  generally,  by  aieans  of  the  ner- 
vous    communications     already     de» 
scribed,    and    ultioiateiy,    in   conse- 
quence of  superinduced  alterations  of 
the  vascular  system   and  circulating 
fluids,  they  are  manifested  in  numerous 
modes  in  distant  parts  of  the  economy. 
The  individual  who  has  thus  devoted 
himself  or  herself— it  may  be  said  te 
the   infernal    gods— soon    afterwards, 
and  owing  to  the  sympathy  manifested 
by  the  ^anglial  system,  compiaiBs  of 
palpitations   or  irregularities    of  the 
heart's  action,  of  shortness  of  breath- 
ing, of  indigestion  or  morbid  states  of 
the  appetite,  aad  of  various  anoma- 
lous pains  or  alterations  of  sensibility 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.    Owing 
to  the  connexions  subsisting  .betweca 
the  organic  nervous  system,  the  spinal 
nerves  and   oord,  and  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  sense,  and  owing  to  the  aa> 
sociation  of  the  gaogUal  and  spinal 
nerves  in  the  organisation  of  the  re- 
productive organs,  disorder  in  variooi 
forms  is  extewied  to,  or  is  manifested 
by,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  mus^ 
cularand  tendinous  structures.    Voli- 
tion is  often  languidly  or  imperfeittJ^ 
transmitted  by  the  voluntary  nerves  | 
the  muscles  become  more  and  more 
unable  to  execnte  the  weak  or  inade* 
quate  volitions;  the  fibrous  and  tendi- 
nous structures  evince  impaired  vitid 
tone,  whilst  sensibility  and  irritability, 
present  various  aberrations.    In  con- 
junction often  with  these,  or  more  or 
less  independently  of  some  of  theaii 
various  congetitiona  in  different  plaoes, 
either  in  succession  or  coetaneousl]% 
or  irr^jlar  distributions  or  determi- 
nations of  blood  take  place,  and  either 
heighten  preceding   ailments  or  de- 
yelope  novel  forms  or  combinations  of 
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diBorder.  Congettions  of  the  venous 
sinuMS  of  the  spinal  column  frequently 
occur  and  disorder  the  urinary  func- 
tions, or  affect  the  sensibility  or  move- 
ments of  the  extremities,  especially  the 
lower  extremities,  producing  partial  or 
even  complete  pnlsy,  either  of  sensa- 
tion or  of  motion,  most  frequently  of 
the  latter.  The  irritation  existing  in 
the  primary  seat  of  disorder  is  often 
propagated  to  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  or  to  the  chord  itself,  and  is 
thence  reflected  upon  the  surface  of 
the  bodv,  or  in  the  extremities,  in  the 
form  of  neural^a  or  in  other  states  of 
altered  sensibility,  or  in  various  forms 
of  hysterical  spasm,  convulsion,  or 
disorders  of  motion.  The  senses, 
especially  sight,  hearing,  and  touch, 
are  variously  obscured  or  modified, 
and  the  mind  becomes  more  or  less 
disordered.  The  individual  whose  or- 
ganic and  mental  energies  have  be- 
come weakened  by  the  causes  alluded 
to,  is  envious  of  those  who  possess 
powers  which  he  either  never  had  or 
nas  lost;  is  censorious,  indulges  in 
scandal  or  in  the  depreciation  of 
others ;  is  mean,  spiteful,  or  sanctimo- 
nious ;  or  he  becomes  the  subject  of 
some  variety  of  partial,  or  even  of 
general  insanity. 

The  most  dangerous  and  advanced 
maladies  resulting  from  the  morbid 
condition  referred  to—- the  most  serious 
and  complicated  mischief  thus  pro- 
duced, varies  with  the  constitution, 
predisposition,  and  concurring  circum- 
stances of  the  individual.  In  many 
asthmatic  or  pulmonary  affections,  tu- 
bercular consumption,  and  tubercular 
formations  in  different  organs;  in 
others,  various  forms  of  insanity ;  in 
some,  organic  disease  of  the  heart; 
and  in  some,  structural  change  in  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  occasioning 
epilepsy,  palsy,  &c.  are  the  more  re- 
mote consequences.  Indeed,  almost 
every  form  of  special  disease  may  be 
simulHted,  ana  actually  produced, 
especially  when  aided  by  concurring 
causes,  when  irritation  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs  in  either  frequently  re- 
peated or  inordinately  perpetrated.  At 
first  numerous  functional  disorders  are 
developed,  which  are  continually 
changing  their  aspects  and  their  asso- 
ciations, and  are  continually  varying 
in  severity  and  character.  Subse- 
quently, and  as  these  are  neglected,  or 
as  the  original  morbid  condition  in- 


creases, disorders  which  were  formerly 
functional  become  ultimately  organic 
or  structural,  in  consequence  of  the 
influence  which  disordered  states  of 
organic  or  cerebro-spinal  nervous  in- 
fluence exert  upon  the  vascular  actions, 
upon  the  assimilating  and  nutrient 
functions,  and  upon  the  several  se* 
creting  and  excreting  organs. 
Having   thus  attempted   to   direct 

J rour  attention  to  the  sympathetic  re- 
ations  of  disease,  and  to  the  channels 
through  which  diseases  become  aaso- 
ciated or  complicated — my  time,  how- 
ever, obliginpr  me  to  leave  m»ny  topics 
connected  with  the  subject  altogether 
untouched  —  I  wish  to  impress  upoa 
you  the  advantages  to  be  derived  ia 
practice,  from  tracing,  as  accurately  as 
pottible,  the  bonds  of  connectioa 
which  associate  or  complicate  the 
more  specific  and  primary  states  of 
disease,  and  render  morbid  phenomena 
often  difficult  of  interpretation,  and  as 
often  difficult  of  removal.  Having 
ascertained  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  primary  source  of  disorder,  having 
traced  the  succession  as  well  as  rela- 
tions of  morbid  manifestations,  and 
the  connection  of  the  whole  with  an- 
tecedent and  existing  causes ;  having, 
moreover,  considereo  the  probable 
extent  of  nervous  disorder  ana  of  vas- 
cular disease,  and  of  alteration  or  con- 
tamination of  the  circulating  fluids,  a 
rational  basis  is  thereby  formed  for 
therapeutical  indications  and  remedial 
measures;  and,  as  respects  both  the 
general  intentions  and  the  particular 
means,  will  be  appropriately  and  suc- 
cessfully employed.  » 
I  believe  that  the  physician  who 
thus  enters  on  the  study  of  each  case 
which  comes  before  him,  and  endea- 
vours to  connect  the  effects  presented 
to  his  view  with  their  causes,  and  to 
trace  the  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween those  frequently  distant  effects, 
will  generally  exercise  his  professioa 
successfully ;  for,  being  acquainted,  as 
he  will  undoubtedly  be,  with  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  the  remedies  he 
employs,  he  will  apply  them  approo 
priately  to  the  removal  of  those  morbid 
conditions  which  he  rationally  infers 
to  be  present.  A  physician  whose 
mind  is  thus  tutored  and  practically 
engaged,  will  be  neither  sceptical  of  the 
effects  of  medicine  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  empirical  and  rash  in  the  use  of 
it  on  the  other.     His  extensive  aud 
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practical  knowledge  being  always  ap- 
propriately applied,  will  prevent  him 
from  lapsing  into  a  scepticism  which, 
when  entertained  by  any  member  of 
our  profession,  is  not  degrading  lo  the 
profession  itself— for  truth  and  honoar 
cannot  be  degraded — but  which  is  most 
degrading  to  the  sceptic  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  admits  himself  to  be  de- 
luding the  public,  whilst  he  boasts  that 
he  is  not  nimself  deluded,  and  thus 
vaunts  his  own  dishonesty.  Neither 
will  the  enlightened  and  rational  phy- 
sician lapse  into  a  state  of  blind  em- 
piricism, and  wield  the  weapons  em- 
ployed against  disease  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  not  only  endanger  the  life 
of  the  patient,  but  also  injure  his  own 
reputation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  to  regret 
the  imperfections  of  these  lectures.  I 
was  anxious  to  entertain  the  subject 
which  I  have  attempted  lo  discuss,  be* 
cause  it  has  hitherto  failed  of  obtaining 
an  attention  in  any  way  commensurate 
with  its  importance,  although  I 
knew  the  number  of  lectures  to  which 
I  was  confined  could  not  admit  of  jus- 
tice being  done  to  it.  The  observa- 
tions, therefore,  which  I  have  offered 
will,  I  hope,  be  viewed  as  tuggettive 
only,  especially  in  respect  of  various 
subordinate  topics,  for  as  time  did  not 
allow  me  to  illustrate,  I  could  suggest 
merely;  and  I  hope  that  the  imper- 
fections of  my  performance  will  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  difficult,  al>- 
struse,  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
subject. 


CASBS  OP 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  AORTA, 

WITH  aSMAKKS. 

Br  Charles  J.  Harb,  M.D.  Cantab. 

Physician  to  the  St.  Marylebone  GenerU 
Dispensary. 

[Concluded  from  pa^  797.] 

Examination,  40  hours  after  death, 
—There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  fat 
under  the  integuments.  Colour  of 
skin  natural.  The  legs  were  very 
much  swollen,  and  the  swelling  was 
rather  firm  under  pressure;  pitting 
therefore  but  little :  there  was  some 
oedema  about  the  hips  and  pubes. 
Very  slight  cadaveric  rigidity  re- 
amined.      The    muscles    were    of  a 


darker  colour  than  is  usual.  The  skin 
separated  very  readily  from  the  mus- 
cles, and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
from  the  peritoneum.  On  dividing* 
the  mammary  veins  near  the  first  rib' 
after  turning  back  the  sternum,  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  amount  of  dark-co- 
loured  very  fluid  blood  escaped  from 
them  ;  in  appearance  very  similar  to- 
port- wine,  and  perfectly  free  from  any 
clots.  There  were  adhesions  of  an 
old  character  between  the  costal  and 

Eulmonary  portions  of  the  pleurce  on 
oth  sides  of  the  chest ;  the  lungs  were 
in  this  manner  adherent  anteriorly, 
laterally,  and  posteriorly,  as  also  to  the 
pericardium,  which  was  more  than 
usually  covered  by  the  left  lung :  the 
adhesions,  however,  though  numerous, 
were  not  exceedingly  strong.  The* 
lunas  were  of  a  dark  purplish  colour, 
and  much  congested,  but  aid  not  pre- 
sent any  appearances  of  inflammation ; 
they  were  somewhat  emphysematous, 
the  vesicles  being  almost  everywhere 
sufficiently  large  to  be  distinctltf  visi- 
ble, but  nowhere  very  much  dilated, 
though  they  were  decidedly  larger  at 
the  edges  of  the  lungs  than  in  other 
parts.  The  trachea  was  at  one  part 
slightly  flattened  by  the  pressure  of 
the  aorta,  but  no  absorption  of  its  8ub« 
stance  had  taken  place.  The  pericar^ 
diumf  though  partially  hid  by  the 
emphysematous  lung,  was  at  once  seen 
to  be  very  much  larger  than  natural ; 
there  werie  no  adhesions  between  it 
and  the  heart ;  its  lining  membrane 
was  natural  in  appearance,  quite 
smooth,  and  perfectly  free  from  any 
white  patches;  it  did  not  contain 
above  a  drachm  of  fluid.  The  heart 
was  likewise  free  from  white  patches, 
of  natural  texture,  but  very  much  en- 
larged :  the  following  were  its  dimen- 
sions externally:— 

Length  from  the  right 
auricle  to  the  apes     .  7i  itiches. 

Length  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aorta 
to  the  apex  .        .        .  5J     ** 

Circumference  of  the  base  12     " 

The  measurements  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle were, — 

From  the  aortic  valves  to 
the  apex  (internally)  .  4^  inches. 

Mitral  orifice,  circumfe- 
rence of       .        .        .  3i     " 

Aortic  orifice        "        "    2}     " 

Average  thickness  of  walls  f  inch ; 
in  one  part  | ;  at  the  apex  |. 
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The  lising  menbrHne  of  this  ventri- 
cle was  semi-opaque  and  white,  bat 
presented  no  traces  of  recent  inflam- 
mation. The  mitral  valve  was  very 
opnqiie*  and  slightly  thickened,  but 
appeared  to  act  perfectly  well ;  there 
were  no  vegetations  upon  it.  The 
aortic  valves  were  also  very  opaque 
and  white,  and  were  considerably 
thickened  at  the  edges,  which  were 
slightlv  rough:  these  valves  were 
somewliat  inelastic,  and  when  closed 
by  a  column  of  water  injected  into  the 
aorta,  still  left  a  small  triangular  orifice 
between  their  free  borders,  so  as  to 
have  admitted  during  life  of  at  least 
«•■»«  regurgitation  of  the  blood. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  Uft 
mnricle  was  -f^  of  an  inch,  but  near  the 
auricula  it  amounted  to  ^  of  an  inch ; 
tiie  auricle  itself  was  rather  large,  and 
its  lining  membrane  thickened,  and  so 
exceedingly  white  as  to  look  very 
much  like  a  coat  of  white  paint  laid 
over  the  interior  of  the  cavity. 

Right  ventricle. 

Length   .        .        .        •  4i  inches. 

Tricuspid  orifice,  circum* 

ference         .        .         .4       " 

Pulmonary  orifice    •        .3       ** 

Average  thickness  of  walls  ^  inch, 
bat  they  varied  from  i  to  |  of  an  inch. 

The  tricnspid  valves  were  slightly 
opaque  and  thickened  at  their  free 
edges,  but  were  not  hard,  and  they 
acted  well.  The  pulmonary  valves 
were  healthy.  The  right  auricle  was, 
like  the  left  one,  enlarged,  but  its  endo- 
cardium was  only  very  little  whiter 
than  natural:  its  walls  measured  in 
all  its  parts  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  consistence  of  the 
heart  was  natural ;  all  its  cavities  were 
perfectly  empty  of  blood  and  free  from 
any  clots:  bcarcely  any  blood,  indeed, 
was  found  in  any  of  the  veins  of  the 
trunk,  for  they  seemed  to  have  been 
emptied  by  the  very  large  quantity 
which,  as  already  stated,  escaped  when 
the  sternum  was  removed. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta,  especially  its 
ascending   portion,    was    very    much 
dilated ;  when  opened,  it  measured— 
Incbet  acrota. 

Just  above  its  orifice       •      .    3h 

At  one  inch  from  ditto    .      •    4| 

At  li  inch  from  ditto,  and  to 
where  it  gave  off  the  inno- 
minata 5{ 

After  giving  qS  the  left 
csrotid 4{ 


After  ^ving  off  the  left  sub- 
clavian       3| 

Beyond  whidi  point  it  assumed  its  na^ 
tural  calibre.  Its  inner  ear  face  was 
extremely  rough  with  atheromatona 
and  ossifie  deposits;  the  ossific  matter 
was  most  abundant  in  the  aacending 
aorta,  and  at  the  commencement  of  its 
arch,  but  some  was  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  thoracic,  and  even  in  the 
abdominal  aorta ;  in  these  parts,  how- 
ever, there  was  more  of  the  atlieroma. 
tous  matter  in  different  stages.  The 
coronary  arteries  were  somewhat  ossi- 
fied near  their  commencement,  and  the 
sixe  of  their  orifices  was  considerably 
diminished — that  of  one  of  them  beinff 
with  difficulty  discoverable.  The  left 
carotid  arose  close  to  the  inoominata. 
The  portion  of  the  pericardium  which 
encircles  the  aorta  had,  in  consequence 
of  the  dilatation  of  this  vessel  near  its 
commencement,  been  carried  upwards 
to  a  distance  of  two  inches  and  thre&- 
quartera  from  the  base  of  the  heart,  so 
that  the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  to  this 
length  was  oompletely  within  the  peri- 
eardium.  The  pulmoneuy  artery  was 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
ference. 

There  were  several  old  adhesions 
between  the  superior  surftice  of  the 
liver  and  the  diaphragm.  The  liver 
itself  projected  a  little  l^low  the  border 
of  the  ribs,  but  was  only  slightly  ei^ 
larged  ;  its  substance  broke  down 
somewhat  too  readily  on  pressure:  it 
was  of  a  verv  dark  purpliah  colour,  and 
the  blood  which  it  contained  was  ex- 
tremely fluid  :  it  presented  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  portal  congestion.  Both 
kidneys  were  rather  large,  and  of  a 
similar  purple  colour  to  the  liver; 
their  structure  natural,  but  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  one  there  were  several 
very  small  cysts.  The  capsules  came 
off  readi ly .  Tt\e  spleen  was  very  dark- 
coloured,  and  somewhat  enlarged,  but 
not  otherwise  diseased.  The  ovaries 
small. 

Remarks.— In  the  first  of  the  above 
cases,  on  examining  the  chest,  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis 
as  regards  the  aneurism  :  the  pulsating 
tumor  was  of  such  a  size  that  it  coula 
not  have  existed  in  the  situation  which 
it  occupied,  without  having  previously 
caused  the  absorption  of  a  portion  of 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  between 
the  articulations  of  the  cartilages  of 
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the  first  and  second  ribs.  The  tamor 
and  the  parts  around  it  were  perfectly 
dull  on  percussion;  the  pulsations  were 
exceedingly  strong,  and,  when  the 
stethoscope  was  applied,  raised  the 
head  forcibly  at  each  beat  of  the  heart : 
they  were  also  very  sharp  and  super- 
ficial, and,  when  the  fingers  were 
placed  on  the  tumor,  gave  the  idea  of 
but  a  thin  layer  of  substance  inter- 
Tcning  between  them  and  the  current 
of  the  blood.  No  bellows  or  rasping 
sound -o  no  murmur  whatever — was 
audible  over  the  seat  of  pulsation,  but 
there  was  a  sound  similar  to,  though 
louder  than,  the  first  sound  of  tne 
heart:  no  second  sound  was  distin- 
guishable. The  absence  of  a  bellows, 
rasping,  or  other  similar  sound,  in 
aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  whether  situated 
in  the  thorax  or  abdomen,  is  by  no 
means  so  uncommon  as  is  frequently 
supposed:  it  sometimes  happens,  in- 
deed, that  a  rasping  sound  may  be 
S resent  at  one  period  and  afterwards 
isappear  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
especially  in  sacculated  aneurisms,  and 
snch  m/ijf  have  been  the  case  in  this 
instance,  but  certainly  none  was  pre^ 
sent  at  any  time  while  the  case  was 
nnder  my  care.  I  believe  that  such 
sounds  are  proportionably  less  fre- 
quently absent  in  instances  of  dilata- 
tion of  the  aorta,  such  as  was  presented 
in  the  second  of  the  above  cases,  than 
in  other  forms  of  aneurism  of  that 
vessel. 

Amongst  the  symptoms  referable  to 
the  aneurism,  there  were  several  of  a 
very  interesting  character.  Of  these, 
two  of  the  most  obvious  were  the 
difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  voice  and 
cough  :  with  the  former  of  these  he 
was  first  troubled  about  two  months 
before  I  saw  him,  but  it  was  not  a 
constant  symptom,  and  at  times  was 
much  more  severe  than  at  others;  at 
first  he  merely  rejected  some  of  the 
food  he  was  swallowing,  but  after- 
wards, on  two  occasions  previous  to 
my  seeing  him,  he  had  been  nearly 
choked  by  some  of  the  morsels  of 
food  he  was  swallowing,  and  which 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  could 
either  pass  or  reject  On  the  12th 
of  May,  this  dysphagia,  which  had  the 
day  before  been  very  considerable, 
became  so  great  that  he  could  not 
swallow  at  all— not  even  liquids,  which 
he  had  never  previously  had  difficulty 


in  taking,  and  on  the  13th,  when  I 
was  sent  for,    this  symptom  was  also 
accompanied  with  dyspncBa  and  soma 
lividity  of   the    face  and   hands :   it 
was  evident  that  these  symptoms  de- 
pended    upon     the   pressure    of    the 
aneurism  on  the  ce^ophagus  and  tra- 
chea, and  they  were  so  urgent  that  I 
ordered  him  to  be  bled  to    a   small 
amount  in    the   upright  position,    so 
that  the  greatest  efifect  mi^ht  be  pro- 
duced with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
blood:    not  more  than  three  ounces 
had  been  taken  before  he  became  faint^ 
and  immediately  after  recovering  from 
this  state,  he  was  able   to   swallow. 
The    hoarse,    croaking  character    of 
the  voice  might   arise  firom  circum- 
stances   dependent   either    upon    the 
aneurism    or   connected  with  the  ta<» 
bercnlous    disease  of  the    lungs;   in 
some  cases  it  is  caused  solely  by  the 
size  and  position  of  an  aneurism  being 
such  as  to  compress  or  flatten,   more 
or  less,  the  trachea.    A  similar  tone 
of  the  voice  might  be  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or  other 
tumor  upon  either  of,  or  both,  the  in- 
ferior laryngeal  nerves,  causing  partial 
paralvsis  of  them,  and  thus  necessarily 
affecting  the  glottis ;  as,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  Reid  and  others, 
the  inferior   laryngeal  is    the  motor 
nerve  of  the  larynx,  it  having  been 
found  that  injury  to  it  puts  an  end  to 
the  formation  of  vocal  sounds,  while 
if  the  nerve  on  each  side  be  divided, 
the  loss  of  voice  is  complete.    On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  common  complica- 
tion of  phthisis  is  ulceration  of  the 
mucous    membrane    of    the   larynx, 
causing  much  hoarseness,  and  some- 
times almost  complete  aphonia.    Now, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  conditions  which 
were  sufficient  to  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  voice  and  cough  in  each 
of  these  different  ways,  for  (1st.)  the 
trachea  was  not  only  compressed  by 
the  aneurism,  but  this  had  caused  in 
one    place  partial   absorption  of    its 
coats ;    (2d.)   the     small    aneurismal 
pouch  which  projected  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  dilated  aorta    was  so 
placed  as  to  press  directly  upon  the 
left   recurrent    laryngeal  nerve,  and 
(3d.)  well-marked  ulceration  of  one  of 
the  chorda  vocales  was  found,  besides 
general    thickening    of   the    mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx :  it  is  perhaps 
difficult,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  to 
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determine  exactly  to  which  of  these 
causes  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
▼oice  was  due,  or  how  much  of  it  de- 
pended on  each  of  them,  but  I  think 
It  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  was 
not  entirely  owine  to  the  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  memorane  of  the  larynx, 
because,  although  the  phthisis  gra- 
dually advanced,  and  was  ultimately 
the  cause  of  his  death,  the  voice  as- 
somed  a  much  more  natural  character 
in  proportion  as  the  aneurismal  sac 
diminished  in  size ;  and  one  may, 
therefore,  most  probably  be  justified 
in  considering  the  former  as  an  event 
dependent  upon,  and,  in  fact,  a  conse- 
quence of,  tne  latter  circumstance. 

His  most  easy  position  when  in  bed 
was  on  the  left  side  with  the  body 
somewhat  raised.  1  remember  another 
case,  where  an  exceedingly  larp^ 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  had  made  its 
way  through  the  ribs  to  the  right  of 
the  sternum,  in  which  the  same  posi- 
tion was  always  preferred ;  and  this 
arises,  doubtless,  from  the  pain  and 
uneasiness  caused  by  pressure  directly 
upon  the  aneurismal  sac  itself  when 
the  person  rests  on  the  right  side ;  for 
it  might  naturally  be  supposed  that 
the  breathing  would  be  easier  if  the 
patient  were  in  such  cases  to  lie  on  the 
right  side,  because  the  left  luni — the 
one  the  least  interfered  with  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumor,  and  the  more 
useful  one,  therefore,  for  respiration, 
supposing  them  to  be  otherwise  equally 
healthy -would,  in  such  a  position,  ht 
better  able  to  expand  than  if  the  pa- 
tient were  to.  lie  upon  the  left  side ;  for 
the  same  reason  exactly  that  in  cases 
of  pleurisy  resulting  in  considerable 
effusion  into  one  side,  the  patient,  if 
no  pain  remain  to  prevent  his  doing  so, 
usually  lies  on  the  affected  side,  so  as 
to  give  fuller  play  to  the  more  healthy 
lung.  When  sitting  or  standing  up, 
or  when  lying  on  the  left  side  or  on  the 
back,  he  suffered  scarcely  any  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  tumor,  but  experienced 
a  sensation  of  fulness  there :  the  prin- 
cipal pain  which  he  at  any  time  com- 
plained of  was  in  the  right  shoulder 
and  about  the  scapula,  doubtless  from 
irritation  transmitted  to  the  brachial 
from  the  cardiac  plexus,  which  must 
necessarily  have  been  compressed  b^ 
the  dilatation  of  the  aorta  itself,  if 
not  by  the  aneurismal  sac.  There 
was  scarcely  any  difference  perceptible 
between  the  pulse  at  the  two  wrists. 


(if  anything  the  left  was  the  smaller,) 
but  a  very  marked  difference  existed  ia 
the  force  of  the  pulsation  of  the  two 
carotids  :  this  difference  accorded  well 
with  the  appearance  of  the  parts  aftet* 
death,  for  the  pressure  of  the  aneuris* 
mal  tumor  haa  pushed  the  left  com- 
mon carotid  far  too  much  to  the  left 
side,  and  had  compressed  its  mouth 
where  it  opens  into  the  aorta  into  the 
form  of  an  ellipsis,  which,  tosether 
with  the  ossific  deposits  around  that 
part,  must  greatly  have  diminished 
the  amount  and  force  of  the  blood 
entering  that  arteiy,  while  the  left 
subclavian  being  situated  farther  to 
the  left  side,  had  escaped  being  pressed 
upon  by  the  aneurism.  Hence,  had 
not  percussion  and  auscultation  afforded 
still  stronger  proofs  of  the  fact,  it 
might  have  been  inferred  from  a 
consideration  of  the  above  symptoms 
that  the  aneurism  extended  so  much 
-to  the  left  as  to  encroach  upon  the 
carotid  without  interfering  with  the 
subclavian  artery.  The  rapidity  of  the 
pulse,  which  varied  from  95  to  l32  per 
minute,  was  ascribable  to  the  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  lun^. 

An  interesting  and  important  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  aneurism 
was  the  manifest  tendency  towards 
cure,  evidenced  both  by  the  physical 
signs  and  the  symptoms  during  life, 
and  by  the  appearances  found  after 
death.  On  the  29th  of  April— within 
a  fortnight  of  my  first  seeing  him — ^I 
observed  that  the  tumor  had  dimi- 
nished in  sise,  and  that  the  impulse, 
both  as  felt  by  the  fingers  and  through 
the  medium  of  the  stethoscope,  was 
manifestly  less  strong  than  it  had 
previously  been :  the  current  of  blood 
appeared  to  be  at  a  greater  distance 
than  before^  from  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  applied  to  the  tumor.  This 
diminution  in  the  sise  of  the  anea- 
rismal  swelling  became  gradually  more 
manifest  (as  remarked  in  the  subse- 

?uent  notes  of  the  case)  till,  on  the 
2th  of  August,  the  pulsations  were 
barely  visible,  the  tumor  was  rery  much 
less  prominent  than  it  had  been,  and 
its  base  was  considerably  diminished 
in  diameter;  and  before  his  death 
there  was  proof  of  a  still  further  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  aneurism. 
Coincident  with  these  physical  signs  of 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  aneurism, 
the  symptoms  dependent  upon  its  pres- 
sure on  surrounding  parts    also   de- 
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creased,  for  the  voice  assumed  a  much 
more  natural  character,  the  difficulty 
in  defi;lutition  almost  disappeared,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
phthisis,  the  dyspnosa  became  less. 
The  cedema  of  the  left  arm,  which 
commenced  three  weeks  before  death, 
might  at  first  sight  have  been  ascribed 
to  some  increase  in  the  size  of  the  tumor 
taking  place  at  that  time,  and  causing 
greater  pressure  than  before  on  the 
left  vena  innominata  or  the  subclavian 
▼ein ;  but  a  distinct  hardness  could  be 
felt  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
biceps,  which  rendered  it  probable 
that  there  was  phlebitis  of  the  venee 
comites  of  the  brachial  artery;  and 
after  death,  the  left  vena  innominata 
and  subclavian,  and  the  brachial  veins, 
80  far  down  the  arm  as  they  were  ex- 
amined, were  found  completely  plugged 
4ip,  and  rendered  solid  by  coagula; 
their  lining  membrane  being  at  the 
€ame  time  of  a  bright  red  colour.* 

The  aneurismal  tumor  was  found  to 
be  of  the  spurious  sacciform  kind,  and 
arose  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which 
ivas  itself  much  dilated :  the  sac  was 
almost  completely  filled  with  coagula, 
mostly  arranged  in  layers  *,  the  outer- 
most of  whicn  were  dense,  and  nearly 
colourless,— the  inner  ones  somewhat 
less  firm,  and  not  so  white :  between 
some  of  the  latter  there  were  a  few 
interspaces  filled  with  recently-coagu- 
lated blood.  There  were  proofs,  then, 
of  contraction  of  the  sac  having  taken 
place,  and  it  contained  but  a  small 
-cavity  into  which  the  circulating 
blood  could  enter,  so  that  it  was  evi- 
dently in  pro^ss  of  cure,  and  in  a 
iLind  of  transition  stage  towards  that 
condition  described  by  Hodgson  in 
which  aneurismal  sacs  have  been  so 
completely  filled  up  with  coagula,  and 
their  volume  afterwards  so  much  dimi- 
nished, that  they  have  appeared  only 
as  solid  tumors  adherent  to  the  aorta. 

*  It  is  worth  remarkinjr,  that,  thoairh  there 
WIS  here  distinct  evidence  of  phlebitis,  and  that 
the  veins  were  as  completely  plaKgeci  up  ss  in 
any  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  yet  the  swelling 
of  the  limb  was  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  which  occurs  m  this  disease.  In 
phlegmasia  dolens,  the  swelling  is  hard  and  re- 
sisting on  pressure :  in  the  case  under  conside- 
ration, it  pitted  very  readily,  and  there  was  an 
entire  absence  of  pain.  Although  phlebitis 
occurs  in  phlegmasia  dolens,  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  consider  the  latter  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  former:  phlebitis  does  not  constitute  the 
mkoie  of  the  disease,  but  there  is  associated  with 
it  inflammation  of  the  cellular  sub-cutaneous 
tissue,  accompanied  with  the  deposit  in  it  of 
coagulable  lymph. 


As  the  aorta  itself  was  so  much  dis^ 
eased,  and  as  several  bulgings  in  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  it  had  already  taken 
place,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
another  large  aneurismal  sac  might 
have  been  formed  upon  it,  or  that  it 
might  ultimately  have  caused  death  by 
rapture ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i8 
highly  probable  that,  so  far  as  regards 
the  aneurismal  tumor  of  which  we 
have  been  above  speaking,  the  danger 
had  very  considerably  diminished,  and 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  disease  of 
his  lungs,  his  life  might  have  been 
prolonged  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  his  great 
emaciation,  the  occasional  night- sweats, 
the  cough,  and  the  expectoration 
(streakeof  with  blood  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  death),  were  some  of  the 
general  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  which 
was  also  manifested  during  life  by  the 
dulness  on  percussion,  deficient  expan- 
sion of  the  chest  on  inspiration,  bron- 
chial respiration,  with  prolongation  of 
the  expiration  and  mucous  rhonchi,  all 
of  which  gradually  increased.  Per- 
cussion was  duller  over  the  lower  than 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung 
posteriorly,  while  the  reverse  was  the 
case  over  corresponding  parts  of  the 
right  side  of  the  chest:  these  signs 
were  in  accordance  with  the  state  of 
the  lungs  found  after  death;  for, 
though  the  tubercles  were  more  nume- 
rous in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  right  lung,  they  were  both 
more  abundant,  and  also  much  further 
advanced,  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left 
lung  than  in  its  upper  portion — a  cir- 
cumstance which  forms  quite  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  their 
being  more  numerous  and  first  deve- 
loped in  the  upper  lobes  of  the  lungs. 
Rokitansky  has  remarked,  that,  "  out 
of  108  cases  of  aneurism,  tubercles  co- 
existed in  5  onlv ;  restricted  to  a 
small  portion  of  the  lung,  and  either 
engaged  in  the  progress  of  retrogres- 
sion, or  altogether  extinct:"  and  Basse, 
in  his  Pathological  Anatomy,  deduces 
from  this  that  there  must  be  some  an- 
tagonism between  phthisis  and  aneu- 
rism. Such  may  be  the  case,  but 
Rokitansky's  observations  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  it;  and  before  it  can 
be  admitted  as  a  fact,  it  must  be  shown 
that  tubercles  in  the  lungs  are  rarer  in 
persons  affected  with  aneurism  than  in 
other  persons  (not  having  that  dis- 
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e)  who  have  Arrived  at  the  a^  at 
which  aoeorism  k  usoaHy  met  with  ; 
Ibf  it  ifl  well  known  that  the  great 
mortality  from  phthiiia  takes  place 
before  the  middle  period  of  life,  while 
aneurism  ii  principally  a  diaease  of 
thds  period,  or  or  a  Btill  more  ad- 
vanced a^  In  the  first  of  these 
cases  tlie  two  diseases  coexisted,  but 
in  the  second  there  were  no  ts^reles 
in  the  lungs. 

In  a  disease  the  progress  of  which 
!s  n^'Uiilly  so  slow  and  insidious  as  is 
that  (MT  aneurism,  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult  to  determine  with  sccuracy  the 
period  of  its  commencement ;  and  in 
this  instance  there  is  the  additional 
embarrassment  arising  from  the  co- 
existence of  another  disease,  to  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  symp- 
toms that  were  exhibited  might  be 
ascribed.  It  is  clear  from  the  sixe  of 
the  aneurism,  and  from  its  having 
caused  some  absorption  of  the  sternum, 
^t  it  must  have  existed  a  considerable 
time;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  difficulty  in  lying  down  in 
bed,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
five  months,  was  owing  to  this  disease, 
«nd  not  to  the  presence  of  the  tuber- 
eles:  because  the  progress  of  the 
latter,  as  evidenced  by  the  physical 
signs,  was  not,  when  he  came  under 
treatment,  so  great  as  to  have  given 
;nse  to  so  bevere  a  symptom.  It  is  not 
improbable,  indeed,  that  the  disease 
hm  existed  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  that  just  named,  though  proof  of 
it  cannot  be  derived  from  the  history 
of  the  patient,  who,  however,  paid  so 
Httle  attention  to  his  symptoms  that, 
being  able  to  continue  his  laborious 
occupation,  he  considered  himself 
**  well"  till  within  three  weeks  of  the 
time  when  I  saw  him.  In  some  in- 
fltances  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  appear 
hir\y  traceable  -—  at  least  as  nir  as 
reeaids  their  exciting  cause'**to  severe 
Csfls,  violent  exertion,  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances) but,  in  this  instance, 
although  the  patient  had  met  with  a 
fall  of  a  severe  character,  yet  the  date 
of  it  was  too  remote  to  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
disease  of  the  aorta.  The  laborious 
nature  of  his  business  might,  perhaps, 
have  some  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  aneurism,  but  yet  a  predis- 
posing cause  must  have  existed:  he 
was  of  that  age-^between  40  and  50^ 
at  which  aneurism  is  most  frequently 


met  with ;  and  he  had  been  almost  all 
his  life  accustomed  to  drink  a  eood 
deal,— a  circumstance  which  has  been 
with  probability  assigned  as  one  of  tbe 
causes  of  that  diseased  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  arteries  which 
so  frequentlv  —  almoftt  universally^- 
coexists  with  aneurism;  and  whidi 
was  present  in  this  case. 

The  same  condition  of  the  aoita  vas 
also  found,  and  to  a  atill  greater 
extent,  in  the  case  of  Sstfaer  M. ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
arch  was  entirely  covered  with  athero- 
matous deposit,  in  various  stages,  froos 
the  earliest  to  that  in  which  it  assumes 
the  character  of  bony  lamina.  Every 
part  of  the  arch  being  thns  rendered 
equally  inelastic,  the  impulse  of  the 
blood  would  have  a  tendency  to  dtlats 
it  equally  at  all  parts,  and  thus  t0 
cause  ^  general  diiatatum  of  the  vessel, 
without  producing  a  sac  such  as  ex- 
isited  in  the  first  case.  As  osoal  in 
instances  of  simple  dilatation,  the 
aorta  contained  no  coagula,  but  in 
seveml  parts  of  it  the  ossific  deposits 
projectea  directly  through  the  inner 
investing  membrane,  so  aa  to  have 
been  washed  by  the  current  of  the 
blood.  To  this  circumstance  is  owia|^ 
the  rsaping  sound  which  was  observed 
during  life;  and  a  similar  condition 
obtaining,  in  most  eases  of  dilatation  of 
the  aorta,  accounts  for  the  rasptnjg 
sound  being  so  generally  found  In  this 
form  of  aneurism  :  while  in  sacrifbim 
aneurism  (whether  true  or  iklse)  them 
is  often  no  murmur  audible,  as  the 
parietes  of  the  aorta  ma^  present  no 
rough  surface  against  which  the  blood 
can  produce  a  friction  sound,  and  aS 
other  conditions  capable  of  causing 
murmurs  may  be  absent.  A  super- 
ficial double  msping  sound  heard  over 
the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  bat 
loudest  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
second  and  third  ribs,  at  the  right 
border  of  the  sternum,  while  there 
was  only  a  single  and  less  loud  (re- 
gurgitant) murmur  over  the  aortic 
valves  :  dulness  on  percussion,  and  a 
very  slight  pulsation  felt  there-^wexe 
the  physical  signs  which  led  to  the  ; 
diagnosis,  during  life,  of  aneurism  <^ 
the  aorta  within  the  pericardium ;  for, 
as  the  ranping  sounas  were  heard  in 
their  greatest  intenitity  so  low  down 
the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  the 
aneurism,  or  a  portion  of  it  at  least, 
must  necessarily  have  been  situated  at 
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,  the  very  commencement  of  the  vessel ; 
and  wfa«n  that  occurs,  Che  pericardium 
is  usually  carried  upwards  by  the  di- 
latinc;  aorta,  to  that,  instead  of  invest- 
|ing  the  vessel  close  to  the  point  where 
it  arises  from  the  heart,  it  encircles  it 
at  a  point  an  inch  or  two  higher  up : 
a  consideraMe  portion  of  the  ascending 
aorta  being  thus  enclosed  in  the  peri- 
cardium. Such  a  condition  was  found 
in  the  post-mortem  examination  in  the 
present  instance. 

The  two  cases  I  have  detailed  varied 
mnch  in  the  amount  of  suffering  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  In  the  first  one, 
there  was  very  little ;  in  the  second, 
the  frequent  attacks  of  angini  pectoris 
Were  productive  of  great  distress,  es- 
pecially towards  the  latter  period  of 
the  patient's  life.  The  heart  was 
hypertrophied  and  dilated,  and  there 
was  also  found  ossification  of  the  coro- 
nary  arteries,  and,  as  already  stated, 
disease  of  the  aorta.  The  two  latter 
conditions,  accordin|^  to  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Forbes,  are  met  with  so  fre- 
auently  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris, 
that  they  must  be  looked  upon  as 
something  more  than  mere  coincidences, 
although  it  is  quite  true  that  angina 
has  sometimes  occurred  where,  after 
death,  no  lesions  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
aorta  have  been  discoverable.  I  have 
bad  three  well-marked  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease under  my  care :  in  the  first  of  these, 
which  was  the  least  severe,  there  were 
physical  signs  of  slight  valvular  dis- 
ease; the  second  is  the  case  of 
Esther  M.,  now  under  consideration  ; 
and  the  third  was  that  of  a  man  aged 
57,  who  had  presented  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  of  disease  remarkably 
similar  to  those  exhibited  in  £.  M.'s 
case :  the  attacks  of  angina  com- 
menced with  sensations  exactly  re- 
sembling hePs;  and  so  severe  were 
they,  that  he  had  placed  a  strong  rope 
across  his  room,  at  a  height  of^about 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  when 
the  paroxysms  came  on,  he  could  lay 
hold  of  it,  and  by  thus  making  the 
arms  fixed  points',  assist  the  efforts 
of  respiration.  The  physical  signs 
were  those  of  hypertrophy  and  dilata 
tlon  of  the  heart,  with  slight  mitral, 
but  more  considerable  aortic  valvular 
disease:  there  was  also  dulness  on 
percussion  across  the  sternum,  and 
Oeyond  its  right  border,  to  a  point 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  second 
and  third  fibs,  where  a  slight  pulsa- 


tion was  perceptible,  and  where  there 
was  likewise  a  very  loud  and  harsk 
double  rasping  sound,  heard  also,  but 
less  intensely,  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum.  To  the  right  of  this 
bone,  the  first  and  second  of  these 
rasping  sounas  were  equally  loud,  and 
of  nearly  equal  duration:  in  both, 
carotids,  and  in  each  arm,  as  low  down 
aa  the  middle  of  the  brachial  artery, 
there  was  a  distinct  rasoing  sound 
synchronous  with  the  puW,  but  ia 
these  parts  no  second  rasping  sound 
could  be  distinguished^  From  these 
signs,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
man  having  considerable  dilatation  of 
the  aorta.  Hence,  in  all  the  three 
cases,  there  was  disease  either  of  the 
aorta  or  of  the  heart.  Of  the  aorta  and 
heart  in  two,  and  of  the  heart  only  in 
the  third ;  in  one,  ossification  of  the 
coronary  arteries  was  found  after 
death ;  in  the  other  two,  its  existence 
or  absence  is  yet  uncertain,  as  the 
physical  signs  during  life  are  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  point.  These 
oases,  then,  so  far  as  they  go,  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  of  there  beintf 
a  connection  between  angina  pectoris 
and  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
aorta. 

Whatever  opinion  maj  be  held  by 
some  as  to  the  utility  of^  the  plan  re* 
commended  by  Valsalva — and  I  con* 
fess  that  I,  for  one,  should  very  much 
hesitate  to  employ  it  in  any  case  to 
the  extent  he  recommended, — ^it  is 
quite  evident  that  its  adoption  would 
have  been  very  injudicious  in  either  of 
the  cases  under  consideration,  owing  to 
the  former  one  being  complicated  with 
phthisis,  and  to  the  latter  being  that 
form  of  aneurism  in  which  eoagula  aia 
scarcely  ever  known  to  be  formed* 
Depletion,  therefore,  was  em^iloyed  to 
but  a  vecy  slight  extent  in  either  case ; 
in  the  first,  only  when,  ononeoccssion, 
there  appeared  danger  of  asphyxia, 
and  when  the  abstraction  of  a  very- 
small  quantity  of  blood  gave  almost 
immediate  relief;  and  in  the  other, 
when,  in  one  instance,  the  state  of  the 
pulse  and  her  general  symptoms  seemed 
to  demand  it.  In  the  first  case,  too, 
there  was  very  satisfactory  proof  that 
VaUalva's  plan  was  not  neeoed,  for  the 
aneurism  very  considerably  diminished 
without  its  adoption,  and  continued  to 
do  so  while  the  patient  was  taking  the 
Mistura  Ferri  Composita,  which  was 
given  with  the  view  of  supporting  the 
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•tfen^th,  and  to  rdieve  tome  of  the 
j^thisiciil  iijmptoinB,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  VaUalva'b  plan,  would  have 
been  contra-indicated.  In  the  eecond 
caie,  the  object  was,  in  the  first  place, 
to  relieve  the  bronchitis,  and  this  waa 
effected  bv  a  combination  of  squills, 
ipecacaanha,  and  digitalis,  together 
with  a  blister  to  the  chest.  The  dropsy 
which  supervened  was  partially  re- 
moved by  diuretics,  and  afterwards  still 
more  efficientlT  by  the  bitartrate  of 
potash,  in  such  doses  as  to  act  very 
ireely  on  the  bowels.  The  cauae  of  the 
dropsy,  however,  being  persistent,  it 
again  returned  prior  to  her  death. 
Stimulants  were  by  far  the  moat  useful 
remedies  for  shortening  the  duration  of 
the  attacks  of  angina  pectoris,  as  well 
as  for  preventing  their  occurrence,  if 
taken  so  soon  as  the  slightest  symptoms 
snive  warning  of  their  coming  on. 
Owing  to  the  considerable  period  during 
which  the  patient  was  under  my  care, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  trving  stimu- 
lants of  various  kinds,  and  in  various 
combinations  i  but  in  this  case,  as  also 
in  the  other  one  with  dilatation  of  the 
aorta  and  angina  pectoris,  which  J 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks,  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia and  sulphuric  ether  were  the 
two  which  I  found  most  effectual. 


paivAi.sNoa  ov  rxvaa  in  SDiNBuaoH. 

Da.  TAYLoa,  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
oommittee,  reported  to  the  Parochial  Board 
that  the  number  of  new  casea  of  fever  during 
the  week  ending  30th  October  was  120, 
which  was  6  above  the  previous  week ;  and 
that  the  number  of  casei  visited  in  their  own 
houaes  waa  64.  whieh  waa  10  less.  There 
were  118  in  the  two  fever  wards,  and  68  in 
the  convalcaoent-houM ;  so  that  the  fever 
wards  and  the  oonvaletoent-houae  were  quite 
full,  as  waa  also  the  Infirmary.  In  the 
month  of  October  there  were  440  cases.  The 
total  number  of  eases  for  the  quarter  ending 
30th  September  was  898 ;  ao  that  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  number  which  had  occurred 
m  the  month  of  October  alone,  was  equal  to 
the  half  of  these.  If  they  included  the 
month  of  October,  which  would  be  a  period 
of  four  months,  the  number  of  fever  cases 
would  be  1338  visited  by  the  medical  men 
in  connection  with  the  Board.  One  of  their 
medical  men.  Dr.  Anderson,  was  at  present 
Isid  up,  and  a  supernumerary  would  be  re- 
quired to  officiate  in  his  stead. 


A  CASE  OP  SPASMODIC  CHOLERA. 

Br  W.  R.  WiLDB,  Eso.  P.B.C.S. 

Dublin. 


I  SHOULD  have  published  the  following 
case  of  spasmodic  cholera  before^  but 
for  an  unwillinRuess  to  excite  public 
alarm  upon  a  subject  of  such  moment. 
It  is  interesting  from  its  apparent 
cause — unwholesome  food, — from  the 
circumstances  of  its  assuming  a  pnrely 
spasmodic  or  oriental  tvpe, — and  from 
blueness  and  collapse  being  among  its 
principal  features. 

James  Logan,  aged  30,  coachman,  of 
slight  make  and  sandy  complexion,  had 
previously  enjoyed  good  health,  and  fcis 
eighteen  months  before  had  abstidned 
from  intoxicating  liquors  of  every  de- 
scription. Upon  Sunday,  the  4th  of 
September  last,  he  drove  a  carriage 
out  to  Howth,  a  distance  of  about 
seven  miles,  and  appeared  perfectly 
well.  He  arrived  at  Howth  about 
three  o'clock,  and  was  not  seen  by  his 
master  until  inquired  for  about  sevea 
o'clock,  when  he  was  found  lyin^  upon 
some  hay  in  the  following  condition : — 
The  legs  were  bent  upon  the  thighs,, 
and  the  knees  drawn  up  towards  the 
abdomen ;  the  head  bent  rather  back« 
wards;  the  arms  stretched  from  the 
body,  but  the  forearms  flexed,  and  the 
hands  firmly  clenched.  In  this  position 
he  was  found  lying  upon  his  side,  but 
he  was  nevez  able  to  retain  the  same 
|K)siure  for  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  as  violent  cramps  and  spas-, 
modic  twitches,  resembling  convul- 
sions, which  seized  upon  his  extremi- 
ties, caused  him  to  roll  about  in  jpa- 
roxysms  of  the  most  intense  pain,. 
which  he  referred  chiefly  to  the  calvea 
of  his  legs,  hands,  and  abdomen,  while 
he  uttered  ^oans  expressive  of  severe, 
pain.  During  one  of  these  seizures,, 
we  found  his  face  expressing  great 
suflerini;,  and  so  much  alterea  by 
extreme  collapse  as  scarcely  to  be  re- 
cognisable ;  the  eyes  were  sunken,  and. 
had  a  glassy  appearance;  the  lips 
bloodless,  and  retracted  from  the  teeth ; 
the  whole  countenance,  as  well  as  all 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  body,  had 
become  of  a  remarkably  blueish  leaden 
hue,  and  were  of  a  death-like  coldness* 
The  limbs,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,   were  veiy  rigid,   and 
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the   palmar   side   of  the   finger-tops 

.  had  assamed  the  peculiar  shrunken 
appearance  which  those  parts  take  on 
when  long  immersed  in  water.    Vio- 

'  lent  spasmodic  twitchings  occasionally 
leized  him,  during  which  he  very 
much   resembled   a   patient   affected 

.  iHth  tetanus.  The  voice  was  hollow, 
and  sunken  almost  to  a  whisper ;  the 
tongue  was  remarkably  cold  to  the 
U>uch;  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible 
at  the  wrist.  He  vomitea  occasionally 
lome  fluid  like  meal  and  water,  and  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  purged  severely 
a  few  hours  {Nreviously.  His  chief 
complaint,  however,  was  of  the  cramps, 
and  soreness  of  his  limbs  and  belly. 
The  only  remedies  at  hand  were, 
brandy,  essence  of  ginger,  and  lauda- 
num ;  the  two  former  of  which  were 
administered  in  considerable  quantity, 
together  with  a  full  dose  of  the  latter : 
and  warmth  was  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men and  extremities  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  Under  these  means  he 
appeared  to  revive  somewhat. 

in  consultation  with  Dr.  Stokes,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  it  was  deemed 
the  most  advisable  course  to  remove 
him  without  delay  into  Dublin.  He 
was  accordingly  rolled  in  warm  cover- 
ings, placed  in  a  carriage,  and  driven 
to  the  hospital  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  brandy  and  ginger  being  ad- 
xaiuistered  to  him  two  or  three  times 
on  the  road.  Upon  arriving  at  his 
destination,  he  appeared  stronger  and 
better  in  every  respect,  but  upon  being 
removed  from  the  carriage,  he  was 
again  seised  with  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
]aLin,  accompanied  by  spasm,  arising 
perhaps  from  exposure  to  the  cold  air. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  case  at  greater  length. 
The  liberal  use  of  stimulants,  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  friction  of  the  limbs, 
and  rubefacients  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, together  with  the  internal  use  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  opium,  the  adminis- 
tration of  starch  and  opium-injections, 
and  the  assiduous  attention  of  the 
nurses  and  students,  finally  brought 
this  patient  about. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  history  of 
the  case,  the  man  stated,  that  upon 
Saturday,  the  3d,  he  had  made  a  hearty 

•supper  of  conger  eel,  and  that  before 
morning  he  was  attacked  with  purging, 
which  had  not  quite  subsided  when  he 
drove  out  upon  Sunday ;  but  that  he 
had  eaten  his  dinner  at  Howth  about 


5  o'clock,  immediately  after  which  he 
was  attacked  with  vomiting,  and  a  re- 
petition of  the  p(irgitig6,'a6d  that  about 
an  hour  afterwards  he  was  seized  with 
cramps,  prostration,  and  the  other 
symptoms  under  which  I  found  him 
labouring,  and  nrhich'  had  so  nearly 
proved  fatal. 

On  Monday,  the  5th,  he  was  ordered 
some  aperient  medicine,  and  on  the 
same  evening  he  found  a  fish-bone  in 
one  of  his  stools.  On  the  6th,  he  felt 
no  pain  or  inconvenience  in  the  rec- 
tuita,  but  remained  in  hospital,  as  he 
was  very  weak.  On  Tuesday  night, 
the  7th,  he  felt  ereat  soreness  and  pain 
in  the  rectum :  he  could  not  sit  or  walk, 
from  tenderness  of  the  part.  One  of 
the  pupils  who  was  in  attendance 
founa  him  lying  on  his  back,  forcing 
as  if  there  was  a  foreign  body  in  the 
rectum. 

The  finger  having  been  introduced 
into  the  passage,  a  large  sharp  spicu- 
lated  substance  could  be  felt  about 
three  inches  from  the  orifice,  lying  in 
the  pouch  of  the  intestine  towards  the 
sacrum.  It  was  seemingly  entangled 
in  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  and 
everv  effort  to  detach  it  by  the  finger 
produced  ereat  pain,  and  can  sea  a 
stream  of  blood  to  flow  from  the  anus. 
The  man  having  been  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position,  with  the  buttocks 
projecting  over  the  side  of  the  bed, 
and  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand 
being  introduced  high  no  into  the  rec- 
tum, a  small  blunt  hook  was  passed 
up  along  it,  and  by  a  little  manosuv- 
ring  the  spiculated  body  was  disen- 
tangled from  the  intestine,  and  brought 
away  by  being  pressed  against  the 
finger  with  the  instrument.  The 
foreign  body  was  found  to  be  one  of 
the  vertebre  of  a  larg:e  conger  eel,  with 
its  two  spines  remaining  attached.  It 
measured  upwards  of  an  inch  in  its 
longest  diameter.  Leeches  were  ap- 
plied round  the  anus,  and  an  opiate 
administered.  Some  blood  flowed  from 
the  rectum  for  a  few  hours.  The  man 
recovered. 
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SCROFULA.I 
am$9m  MedieO'Ckirmyiaai  SoeUfy^  Oct. 

By  W.  Kino,  M.D.  Ca^b.,  VttdAmL 
[Continiwd  tnm  p.  8Q7*.] 

Pbop.  YI.«-Scrofala  and  phthids 
coexist  in  the  same  fiamily. 
^  More  than  half  the  scrofuloas  pa- 
tients have  parents  or  ancestora  who 
died  of  phthisis.  Of  84  cases  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis,  at  Paris,  more 
than  half  had  consumptive  parents. 

1.  An  infant  had  pnagaosnic  ulcer 
of  the  cheek.  The  mother,  brother, 
and  sister  died  of  phthisis. 

2.  A  man  had  tubercular  cervical 
fflands.  His  sister  had  chronic  cough 
following  croup  in  infancy.  His 
mother  and  brother  died  of  phthisis. 

3.  A  man  had  chronic  ophthalmia, 
and  caries.  His  brother  died  of  acnte 
hjrdrooephalus;  his  sister  of  phthisis; 
his  father  of  phthisis  at  the  age  of  37. 

A  family  is  called  consumptive  when 
most  of  them  die  of  phtnisis,  and 
scrofulous  when  most  of  them  die  of 
other  forms  of  scrofula ;  but  the  con- 
stitution is  the  same. 

All  the  patients  in  the  hospital  of 
8t.  Louis  who  died  of  the  various 
forms  of  scrofula,  had  tubercles  in  the 
lungs.  They  sometimes  die  of  other 
forms  of  scrofula,  but  the  most  com- 
mon  cause  is  phthisis,  or  tubercles  in 
the  lungs.  They  often  recover  from 
the  other  forms  of  scrofula,  and  then 
die  of  phthisis :  and  for  this  reason 
the  most  experienced  medical  men  are 
Tery  cautious  in  their  mode  of  curing 
local  scrofulous  affections,  for  fear  of 
metastasis  to  the  lungs.  They  always 
endeavour  to  do  it  upon  an  alterative, 
— t.  e.  a  constitutional  principle;  so 
that  the  cure  may  be  the  effect  of  an 
improved  constitution,  and  the  im- 
proved constitution  the  effect  of  the 
treatment. 

Prop.  Vll.-^Persons  who  are  scro- 
fulous in  youth  sometimes  become 
•tron^  after  pubertv)  but  the  taint 
remains,  and  the  children  ate  scrofu- 
lous. The  parents  trv  to  conceal  the 
scrofula  of  ttieir  youth,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  physician  to  trace  the 
constitution  of  the  child. 

•  Bmratum.— In  Mr  lut  number  but  one, 
p. «»aCo1.  l.UneT.  for  "Dr. Kinr, Qmtab.  Pretil 
aent,'»  read  «  Wimam  King,  M^.  Guitab."  frc.  i 


1.  A  boy  aged  13  bad  a  serofulooi 
shoulder-joint  His  father  apfwared 
healthy,  but  his  youtii  had  been  sickly, 
and  at  one  time  he  was  threatened 
with  phthisis ;  and  his  mother  died  of 
phthisis. 

2.  A  man  was  one  of  nineteen  chil- 
dren, of  whom  thirteen  died  earlf. 
He  had  a  sickly  youth,  bat  at  90  was 
thought  strong,  and  married.  He  hsd 
four  children;  two  died  infimts,  and 
two  were  scrofbloos. 

Paop.  VilL— Parents  wbo  do  not 
appear  to  be  scrofuloas  themselvci^ 
bat  whose  brothers  or  tiaten  are  so^ 
have  scrofulous  childreD.  The  &mi^ 
tajnt  seems  to  pass  tbroagh  them  to 
the  children. 

1.  Two  brothers  were  tnbercuioos^ 
and  had  white  swelling.  The  parents 
appeared  to  be  healthy,  but  the  mother's 
sister  died  of  phthisis,  and  had  a  scro- 
fuloas child. 

2.  A  girl  aged  4|  had  aerofoloos 
abscess  in  the  scapula.  The  mothcf 
appeared  healthy,  bat  her  sister  wai 
ncxety,  and  had  two  rickety  chil- 
dren. 

3.  A  girl  aged  11  had  scrofula  in  in- 
fancy. The  parents  appeared  healthy, 
but  the  fathers  brother  died  of  caries 
of  the  sacrum  and  abscess. 

4.  A  man  had  six  scrofoloua  chil> 
dren.  He  appeared  healthy,  but  he 
had  two  sisters  scrofblous. 

5.  Two  parents  apparently  healthy 
had  a  scrofulous  child.  The  mother 
had  lost  several  brothers  and  sisters  fay 
phthisis. 

It  is  the  observation  of  cases  of  this 
kind  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
popular  opinion  that  consamption,  tike 
gout,  often  skips  a  generation,  and 
reapiiears  in  the  third.  The  taint 
remains.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  remission. 
Perhaps  the  intervention  of  a  less 
tainted  parent  may  modify  the  poison, 
which  afterwards  eathers  strength  again, 
upon  the  principle  that  it  is  one  which 
continually  tends  to  seif-de^tmction. 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  certain  causes  which  seem  to  origi- 
nate scrofula,  or  the  scrofulous  consti- 
tution, or  poison,  independent  of  here- 
ditary  taint. 

Causb  L  —  The  fi|st  cause  is  sr- 
philis;  which,  in  niHny  cases,  is  ob- 
vious: and  in  0tlierB,  when  the 
parents  conceal  M,  it  can  only  be  in- 
ferred. If  a  parent  has  had  both 
syphilis  and  scrofula,  the  poison  is 
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doubled.  The  liollowiiig  cases  suppose 
^at  the  parents  were  more  or  less  free 
from  scrofula,  or  that  syphilis  was  the 
]|iore  obvious  disease. 

1.  A  man  had  tubercles  and  caries, 
whose  father  had  had  syphilis  several 
times. 

2.  A  child  aged  10  was  tubercular. 
the  mother  had  syphilis,  nodes,  and 
tlcert. 

3.  In  a  &mily  of  three  children,  the 
two  elder  were  healthy,  the  youni^est 
Bcrofulous.  The  two  eldest  were  born 
when  the  father  was  healthy ;  the  third 
after  he  had  contracted  syphilis  and 
bfected  his  wife,  and  it  died  of  maras- 

IDUS. 

Astruc,  who  used  to  be  a  great  au- 
thority upon  this  subject,  says,  that 
when'  scrofula  is  not  derived  from 
scrofulous  parents,  it  is  invariably  de- 
rived from  syphilis.  This  opinion  is 
too  unqualified,  and  has  led  to  giving 
loo  much  mercury  in  scrofula ;  for 
mercury  in  excess  is  a  most  virulent 
poison,  and  will  undermine  the  strongest 
ooDiititution. 

4.  An  epidemic  attacked  the  nurse- 
children  of  Montmorenci  in  France, 
which  Pprtal,  an  eminent  man,  said 
was  scrofula.  Moraud  and  Lassonne 
were  sent  by  Government  to  investi- 
gate it  They  pronounced  it  to  be 
svphilitie  from  the  nurses,  who  almost 
all  had  syphilis.  They  were  cured  by 
mercury,  and  as  they  got  well,  the 
children  got  well. 

The  eruptions,  ophthalmia,  ulcera^ 
tions,  and  caries,  of  the  two  diseases, 
are  often  very  similar ;  but,  as  syphilis 
is  cured  by  mercury,  and  scrofula  not, 
the  result  of  treatment  is  a  sure  teat  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Syphilis  is  accidental,  contagious, 
and  curable.  Scrofula  is  constitutional, 
not  contagious,  and  incurable,  or,  at 
least,  difficult  of  cure.  Scrofula  always 
existed.  Syphilis  did  not  exist  in 
Europe  till  about  a.d.  1500. 

The  disease  derived  from  syphilitic 
parents  is  not  primary  but  secondary 
syphilis,  syphilitic  cachexia,  or  scro- 
fula. Spain  has  been  overrun  by  this 
disease  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  syphilis. 

The  antiphlogistic  treatment  of 
syphilis,  instead  of  the  mercurial,  is  a 
eause  of  scrofula,  because  the  cure  has 
not  been  radical. 

Cause  II. — ^The  second  originating 
caase  of  scrofula  is  the  excessive  abuse 


and  indulgence  of  the  sexual  instinet. 
One  instance  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple : — 

All  the  children  of  a  family  had 
scrofulous  affections :  hiemoptysis^ 
ophthalmia,  pulmonary  tubercles, 
worms.  One  little  girl  had  abscess  in 
the  left  sob-maxillary  region,  was  of 
pallid  complexion,  with  large  mouth 
and  decayed  .teeth.  The  chief  cause 
appeared  to  be  the  earlv  habitual 
sexual  dissipation  of  the  father.  Cases 
like  this,  as  well  as  those  which  are  of 
syDhilitic  origin,  illustrate  the  remark- 
able and  forcible  expression  of  Job, 
(c.  20,v.  11)  <'His  bones  are  full  of 
the  sin  of  his  youth." 

This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  wealth  may  prove  a  curse. 
Wealth  is  power,  and  the  first  tendency 
of  power  is  to  abuse  itself,  in  all  the 
modifications  of  which  that  power  is 
susceptible. 

Cause  II L— A  third  originating 
cause  of  scrofula  is  premature  indul- 
gence of  the  sexual  instinct,  and  pre- 
mature  marriage.  If  the  offspring  are 
to  be  healthy,  strong, .and  vigorous,  no 
man  ought  to  marry  before  the  age 
of  25. 

The  secretion  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
like  all  other  parts,  is  and  must  be 
sulnect  to  laws  which  decide  its  health 
ana  vigour.  The  secretion  should  not 
be.  too  rapid  or  frequent,  and  it  should 
also  be  spontaneous,  t.  e.  the  natural 
effect  of  a  healthy  organism,  and  not 
of  a  mere  mental  action,  or  effort  or 
imagination. 

There  is  a  period  of  life  during 
which  these  conditions  are  compliea 
with,  before  and  after  which  they  are 
not,  and  even  during  this  period  their 
fulfilment  may  be  prevented  by  dis- 
ease. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  among  the 
German  nations  which  overran  the 
Roman  empire,  Tacitus  relates  that  it 
was  held  disgraceful  to  indulge  the 
sexual  instinct  before  the  age  of  20. 
And  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  a  married 
man  was  forbidden  to  indulge  the  in- 
stinct on  the  day  or  night  previous  to 
a  battle.  They  were  aware  that  a  cer« 
tain  loss  of  physical  strength  was  the 
consequence. 

The  brute  creation  do  not  copulate 
till  the  instinct  is  physically  perfect, 
and  even  then  the  first  progeny  is  not 
so  perfect  as  afierwarcb;  but  man, 
being  endowed  with  higher  faculties^ 
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it  liable  to  greater  abuse,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  f  uffera  severer  penalties  for 
transgression.  The  law  obtains  among 
vegetables  as  well  as  animals,  that  the 
produce  of  young  plants  is  not  so  per- 
fect as  that  of  elder  ones. 

It  is  a  universal  law  of  organization 
and  life,  that  the  more  refined  and 
exquisite  the  organization  is,  and  the 
higher  the  fecuTties  are,  the  greater 
are  our  responsibilities,  the  greater  our 
bappinesft,  or  the  greater  our  miseries. 
Organization  and  life  balance  each 
other.  To  use  a  mathematical  phrase, 
they  vary  in  a  direct  ratio.  As  the  one 
increases,  the  other  increases;  as  the 
one  decreases,  the  other  decreases.  It 
would  be  an  absurdity  if  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  wise  man  were  inferior  to 
that  of  the  tadpole,  or  if  the  power  to 
study  organisation  were  to  discover 
that  its  own  organization  were  inferior 
to  another  which  did  not  possess  the 
power  of  self-study.  Here  would  be 
Doth  an  effect  witnout  a  cause  in  the 
one  case,  and  a  cause  without  an  effect 
in  the  other. 

Wisdom  and  power  can  only  be 
known  by  the  use  of  means  adaoted  to 
ends.  Without  great  and  gooa  ends, 
brought  about  by  suitable  means,  wis- 
dom and  power  are  only  presumptive 
and  gratuitous  :  thev  cannot  be  proved 
to  exist.  The  world  is  full  or  great 
ends,  t.  e.  great  facts,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  science  to  investigate  the 
means  by  which  nature  attains  those 
ends.  Medical  science  has  the  privi- 
leffe  of  proposing  to  itself  the  great  end 
of  humanity,  and  is  ever  searching  for 
the  means  by  which  nature  has  or- 
dained that  this  end  should  be  brought 
about;  and  we  have  the  honour  of 
living  in  an  age  when  a  subtile  and 
microscopic  organization,  unknown  to 
former  ages,  has  been  demonstrated, 
so  delicate  and  so  beautiful,  that  we 
almost  mistake  it  for  life  and  mind 
itself.  We  at  least  stand  upon  its 
threshold;  and  unworthy  should  we  be 
of  our  great  predecessors  (for  medicine 
has  always  boasted  of  great  and  noble 
minds  devoted  to  its  mysteries)  if  we 
did  not  join  these  pure  worshippers  of 
the  vestal  flame  in  adoring,  as  tliey  did, 
with  fewer  advantages,  b^th  the  work 
and  the  workman,  the  organization, 
the  mind  which  inhabits  it,  and  the 
great  cauta  cautarum  which  devised  it. 
But  to  return.  If  premature  mar- 
riages have  been .  preceded  by  indul- 


gence, they  are  still  more  unfayourable 
to  Uie  oflbpring;  and  if  by  syphilis, 
still  more  so.  The  gradual  extinction 
of  the  higher  and  aristocratic  classes 
by  the  want  of  direct  heirs,  is  perhaps 
partly  owing  to  these  causes  engender- 
ing a  scrofulous,  and  therefore  a  perish- 
able constitution. 

The  lower  classes  marry  early,  not' 
only  from  instinct,  but  also  to  obtain 
th^  services  of  a  wife  and  companion. 
The  physical  strength  has  been  de« 
teriorated  by  low  diet  and  hard  labour, 
and  a  premature  marriage  completes 
the  inability  to  produce  a  healthy, 
strong,  and  robust  offspring.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  the  labour  of  tne  peasantry 
is  two-thirds  too  much,  and  the  fo^id 
two-thirds  too  little.  Their  food, 
clothing,  and  habitations,  are  calcu- 
lated to  the  minimum  of  a  sufficiency. 

Causx  IV. —  A  fourth  originating 
cause  of  scrofula  is  marriage  too  laie 
in  life. 

The  debility  produced  by  early  sen- 
suality may  be  in  some  measure  re- 
medied by  moderation,  restraint,  and 
time,  by  change  of  mind,  thought,  ima- 
gination, desire,  and  intellectuiBi  occn-* 
pation,  the  fierdi^a  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, But  the  debility  produced  by 
old  age  can  never  be  rememed. 

The  generative  faculty  is  said  to  begin 
to  decline  about  the  age  of  45,  which 
maybe  called  its  culminating  point. 
It  then  begins  to  decay  slowly  at  first, 
and  more  rapidly  afterwards.  Those 
who  marry  late  in  life  may  have  one  or 
two  children  strong,  but  every  child  is 
weaker  than  the  preceding  ones,  and 
the  youngest  are  the  weakest.  The 
old  man's  child  is  become  a  proverb 
for  visible  debility  stamped  upon  its 
physiognomy.  Many  of  them  die  at 
birth.  Some  are  precocious  in  child- 
hood, and  then  suddenly  fkde,  and  be- 
come effete  and  stunted,  like  the 
withering  and  dropping  off  of  fresh 
fruit  in  autumn ;— they  are  bom  out  of 
season. 

The  period  of  weak  fecundity  in 
woman  commences  about  40.  After 
this  time  pregnancy  is  often  a  delusion, 
or  there  is  imperfect  conception  and 
miscarriage,  or  the  child  perishes  at 
birth,  or,  if  reared,  it  is  delicate  and 
scrofulous. 

1.  A  healthy  woman,  aged  46,  had 
a  daughter.  Her  infancy  was  sickly, 
and  at  19  she  had  tubercular  cervical 
glands. 
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2.  A  healthy  woman,  aged  43,  had  a 
daughter.  When  5  years  old  she  had 
double  ophthalmia,  and,  when  16,  had 
tubercular  cervical  glands. 

When  marriage  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  children  till  after  several 
years,  they  are  generally  weak  and 
scrofulous,  agreeing  with  the  age  of 
the  parents  at  the  time  of  birth.  Un- 
fruitful marriages  are  perhaps  a  sign  of 
scrofula. 

Children  bom  after  the  expectation 
<^  further  increase  of  family  has  ceased, 
are  generally  scrofulous. 
1 1.  A  woman  had  six  health v  chil- 
dren. She  then  ceased  child-bearing 
for  some  years.  When  aged  42,  she 
had  another  son,  who  was  scrofulous. 

2.  A  man  and  his  wife  had  four 
healthy  children  while  they  were  in 
the  prime  of  life.  The  mother  then 
ceased  bearing  till  she  was  42,  when 
she  had  a  son,  who  became  scrofulous. 

Cause  V.— *A  fifth  cause  of  originat- 
ing scrofula  is  disproportionate  age  and 
unequal  vigour.  When  the  father  is 
younger  than  the  mother,  it  may  be  a 
cause  of  scrofula. 

1 .  A  man  married  a  woman  ten  years 
older  than  himself.  The  parents  were 
healthy,  but  they  had  a  scrofulous 
son. 

Tn  all  animals  power  is  the  privilege 
tif  the  male.  The  relative  superiority 
of  the  man  ought  to  be  the  foundation 
of  marriage :  upon  it  depends  all  do- 
mestic felicity,  and  often  its  morality. 
It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  effects  of  in- 
ferior power  in  the  husband,  because 
it  is  generally  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  before- mentioned  causes  of  scro- 
fula. 

The  constitution  of  the  children 
follows  that  of  the  father  more  than 
that  of  the  mother.  This  is  the  law  in 
the  bruie  creation.  The  breeders  of 
cattle  set  more  value  upon  the  male 
than  the  female. 

Cause  YI. — A  sixth  cause  of  origi- 
nating scrofula  is  paralysis,  epilepsy, 
lunacy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 

1.  A  man  had  five  healthy  children. 
He  then  had  paralysis.  He  then  had 
a  scrofulous  cnild :  and  then  six  others, 
who  died  in  their  first  year. 

2.  Many  scrofulous  patients  in  the 
hospital  of  St.  Louis  are  the  children 
of  epileptic  parents. 

3.  Many  are  the  children  of  lunatic 
parents. 

4.  A  lady  who  was  insane  for  two 


years  had  a  son  and  daughter  both 
scrofulous. 

5.  A  scrofulous  boy,  aged  9,  was  the 
son  of  a  father  who  died  insane. 
(To  be  oontiniied.] 


INCONSISTBNCIIS  IN  THB  XNOLISH  LAW 
OF  LUNACY. — A  LUNATIC  ALLOWED  THX 
CONTROL  OF  HIS  PROPBBTT. 

Pbocbbdinos  in  lunacy  appear  now  and 
then  to  partake  of  the  aoarce  whence  they 
originate.  An  ioquiry  de  lunatico  is  rarely 
productive  of  perfectly  sane  results  from  first 
to  last ;  the  original  taint  is  strangely  apt  to 
stick  to  the  subsequent  stages.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  has  made  an  order  giving  Mr. 
Dyoe  Sombre  the  full  and  nneontrolled  use 
of  his  large  fortune,  but  not  superseding  the 
commission  of  Innacy.  It  is  the  last  fisatare 
that  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  are  not 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  lunacy  law.  If 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  granted  to  Mr.  pyoa 
Sombre  the  nnoontroUed  use  of  his  property,^ 
it  must  be  because  he  believes  him  fit  to  take 
due  care  of  it.  Any  other  supposition  would 
involve  rather  more  of  madness  in  the  Chan* 
oellor  than  has  been  alleged  against  Dyoe 
Sombre  himself.  Why,  then,  not  supersede 
the  commission  ?  A  formal  declaration  of 
a  man's  sanity  seems  a  fit  accompaniment 
to  putting  him  in  possession  of  his  property^ 
and  in  the  drawing  it  from  the  keeping  of 
the  law.  The  only  assumption  that  may 
meet  the  case  is,  that  Mr.  Dyoe  Sombre  is 
stUl  viewed  a8««on  trial."  His  alleged 
insanity  has  been  checkered  with  a  liwld 
interval  of  so  striking  a  character  that, 
though  still  a  lunatic  according  to  law,  he  is 
deemed  competent  to  take  care  of  his  for- 
tune. In  truth,  the  money-test  of  madneaa 
is  not «  bad  one,  seeing  the  number  of  sane 
persons  we  do,  who  have  not  reached  that 
pitch  of  mental  aoondness  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  care  of  their  pockets. 
This  is  usually  the  last  thing  learned,  and 
not  seldom  the  most  difficult  attainment  of 
social  wisdom.  Yet  we  find  Mr.  Dyce 
Sombre  credited  with  this  faculty  even  in 
what  may  be  termed  his  probation  state. 
Save  and  except  the  income  reserved  for  his 
wife,  no  genUeman  has  a  firtar  use  of  his  own 
fortune.  Superseding  the  eommission  we 
dare  say  will  follow  when  he  has  sufficientiy 
disproved  his  liability  to  a  relapse.  Hbe 
Lord  Chancellor  is  simply  keeping  it  as  a 
blessiiig  in  reserve,  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
contingency  of  permanent  sanity.  The  case 
will  manifestiy  not  be  complete  without  it ; 
for  perplexing  and  strange  as  have  been  the 
various  judgments  pronounced  on  the  mental 
condition  of  this  gentleman,  nothing  appears 
more  perplexing  than  a  decree  for  git ing  the 
rights  of  property  to  one  of  whom  the  law 
st^  takes  cog nixanoe  as  a  lunatic— ^/te*. 
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It  is  with  Mine  ratltftwtion  we  pereelTe 
a  strong  ditposiHon  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  profession  to  commence 
medical  relbrm  in  a  right  spirit  We 
do  not  now  allnde  to  the  benefits  real 
or  supposed  of  the  possession  of  political 
privileges,  and  the  right  of  superseding 
or  oontrolling  the  powers  possessed  by 
Ae  Medical  Corporations,  but  to  that 
substantial  improvement  which  must 
prooeed  from  the  strict  observance 
of  duties  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
tnpport  of  professional  character.  If 
a  profession  can  only  become  united 
end  make  itself  respectechby  the  public, 
other  reasonable  privileges  of  which 
its  members  may  be  deprived,  weuld 
■oott  fbllow.  Herein  lies  the  great 
difference  between  law  and  medicine. 
If  a  dispute  arise  between  two  barris- 
tersy  if  one  has  been  gnilty  of  nnpro- 
ftssional  conduct,  and  has  spoken 
nnjustly  or  contumeliously  of  another, 
there  is  an  Inn  of  Court  to  appeal  to— 
the  lex  nom  $eripU  of  which  will  soon 
compel  the  real  offender  to  apologise, 
or  deprive  him  of  his  privileges.  If 
an  attorney  misconduct  himself  towards 
members  of  his  profession  or  his 
clients,  it  is  a  very  simple  process  to 
have  his  name  struck  off  the  Rolls; 
and  he  is  thenceforth  deprived  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  living  by  a  pro- 
fession the  character  of  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  degrade.  Medical 
practitioners  are  exempt  from  any 
wholesome  control  of  this  kind ;  and 
hence  arise  bickerings  and  jealousies, 
with  insidious  attempts  to  undermine 
each  other  in  public  opinion.  Esch 
member  is  left  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  meeting  the  supporters  of 


quackery  in  consultation,  in  proclaim- 
ing a  superiority  over  his  brethren  by 
cards,  circulars,  or  newspaper  adver- 
tisements, and  in  using  all  kinds  of 
artifices  to  supplant  a  brother  prac- 
titioner to  whose  patient  be  may  have 
been  acidentally  called.    There  is  no 
check  upon  disgraceful    practices  of 
this  kmd  except  that  which  is  derived 
from  an  innate  conscientious  feeling: 
and  unfortunately  this   is   too  often 
stifled  by  the  desire  to  advance  in  the 
world,  and  to  obtain  practice  without 
being  scrupulous  as   to   the    means. 
^^Qmoeun^M  mod»  rtm"  is  the  motto 
which  alone  prevails  with  many  who 
are  permitted  by  law  to  call  themselves 
medical   practitioners,   and    betweoi 
whom  and  professed  quacks  there  is 
merely  that  parchment  partition  which 
is  derived  from  the  lawful  possession 
of  a  diploma.    There  are  acta  which 
are  daily  done  with  impunity  by  a 
certain  class  of  licensed  medical  prac- 
titioners, in  their  dealings  with  their 
brethren,  which  would  infallibly  lead 
to   their   degradation  end  expulsion 
from  the  ranks  of  an  outraged  profes* 
sion,  were  they  practising  at  the  bar. 
A  neglect  of  professional  etiquette,  and 
a  defiance  of  public  opinion,  may,  it  is 
true,    be   occasionally  fbllowed  with 
success;   but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
kind  of  predatory  practice  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  a  complete  sacrifice  of 
character,  and  to  the  great  injury  of 
other   practitioners.      On    the    other 
hand,  slight  reflection  will  shew  that 
while  regulations  framed  in  an  equitable 
and  reasonable  spirit  are  indispenshbly 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
respectability  of  the  profession,  they 
must  be  productive  of  equal  benefit  to 
all  the  membera*     Such   regulations 
are   directed  exclusively  against  the 
practice  of  men  who  are  disposed  to 
make  an  unfair  use  of  the  privileges 
conferred  upon  them  by  law  ;   and  we 
may  anticipate,  therefore,  that  they 
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will  receive  the  tapport  of  all  honest 
and  conscientious  practitioners. 

Some  months  since*  we  announced 
the  intended  formation  of  a  Medico- 
Ethical  Association  at  Manchester,  and 
our  last  week's  number*  contained  a 
full  report  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  a  large  meeting  of  professional 
men,  as  well  as  of  the  bye-laws 
proposed  for  the  government  of  the 
Association.  In  order  to  make  known 
the  objects  of  the  Association,  we  here 
reprint  the  first  resolution : — 

''  That  the  principal  objects  of  the 
association  be  to  frame  a  code  of 
etiquette  for  the  guidance  of  its  mem- 
bers,  to  decide  upon  all  questions  of 
usage  or  courtesy  in  conducting  medical 
practice ;  to  support  the  respectability 
and  maintain  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  to  promote  fair  and  honoura- 
ble practice ;  to  correspond  with  bodies 
or  individuals  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  on  any  matter  touching  pro- 
fessional interests ;  and,  by  its  moral 
influence,  and  the  exercise  of  a  judi- 
cious supervision,  to  prevent  abuses  in 
the  profession." 

The  bye-laws  apply  to  three  special 
objects— 1.  The  Disqualifications  for 
Membership ;  2,  The  Code  of  Etiquette; 
and  3.  The  Adjudication  of  Disputes. 

The  grounds  of  disqualification  for 
membership  appear  to  us  to  be  un- 
objectionable.  The  enumeration  of 
the  first  four  laws  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  present  degraded  state  of  the 
profession.  By  denjring  them  admis- 
sion as  members,  it  admits  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  licensed  practitioners  who 
thrive  by  open  quackery  or  by  empirical 
modes  of  practice.  The  sixth  law  ex- 
cludes another  class,  very  numerous  in 
the  metropolis  and  in  all  large  towns, 
who  procure  a  living  by  a  per-centage 
alliance  with  druggists.  The  seventh 
law  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  very 
clear  :— 

<«  No  member  being  a  graduate  in 
medicine,  engaged  in  general  practice, 

*FSg«861. 


shall  hold  the  office  of  pliysician  to  any 
public  institution." 

We  should  have  some  strict  defini»> 
tioa  of  what  is  here  intended  by  ^'  ge- 
neral practice :"  for  in  their  eommoa 
acceptation,  the  words  might  in  certaia 
localities  be  made  to  apply  to  the  in- 
convenient  ezelusion  of  merilorioua 
practitioners,  nch  a  rule  as  rhis 
would  disqualify  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Paristan  iaculty. 
We  may  be  told  that  the  rules  are  only 
framed  for  national  use,  but  our  view  of 
the  goodness  of  medioo^thical  laws  is, 
that  they  shonld  have  a  univetsal  ap* 
plication  to  the  profession ;  and  if  they 
have  not  thtSy  we  doubt  whether  they 
can  be  fiuriy  regarded  as  essentiaL 

The  by»>laws  whieh  eonstitate  the 
code  of  etiquette,  are  framed  in  an  ex* 
ceilent  spirit  of  fairness  axA  modera- 
tion. They  tre  oaleolated  to  pat 
down  that  undue  assumption  of  sti^ 
periority,  both  in  yonng  and  old  piBO«* 
titioBcrs»  which  has  been  the  source  of 
moeh  bitterness  of  feeling  and  of  many 
prolcssional  quarrels.  The  nelative 
values  of  diplemaa  horn  nniversitiea 
and  colleges  are  here  merged  in  the 
membership  of  the  Association  $  and 
questions  of  precedence  are  settlednpon 
an  equitable  basis.  The  whole  of  these 
regulations  are  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  professional  men.  If 
these  be  duly  observed,  the  rules  under 
section  3d  need  never  eome  into  ope* 
ration ;  and  those  acrimonious  conlro* 
versies  which  occHsionally  occupy  the 
columns  of  medical  periodicals,  would 
be  entirely  avoided.  This  is  a  very 
desirable  consummation,  and  if  effected 
only  in  one  amall  provincial  distriot^ 
we  anticipate  that  the  benefit  of  a 
good  example  may  in  time  be  felt  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  power  of  such  an  Association  le 
essentially  of  a  moral  kind  :  its  mem* 
hers  should  be  numerous,  and  true  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  prinei* 
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pies  by  which  they  are  anited.  When 
exclasion  from  membership  is  felt  to 
be  a  pablie  disgrace,  and  the  offender 
it  completely  debaned  from  all  con- 
aoltations  with  his  brother- practi- 
tioners, he  will  then  be  compelled 
either  to  leave  the  neighboorhood,  or 
be  publicly  pointed  out  as  one  fallen  in 
character.  That  in  such  a  case  there 
is  no  private  or  personal  feeling  of 
envy  at  work,  will  be  at  once  appa- 
rent from  the  fact,  that  his  fellow- 
practitioners  are  as  one  man  against 
bim.  With  such  a  sentence  it  would 
be  out  of  his  power  to  maintain  a  re- 
spectable position  in  society;  and 
should  he  remain  to  set  public  opinion 
at  defiance,  he  must  be  content  to  asso- 
ciate with  men  who  live  by  trickery 
and  imposition. 

We  hope  to  see  associations  like 
that  of  the  Manchester  Medico-Ethical, 
formed  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  in  provincial  towns,  where  every 
practitioner  is  known,  that  the  expe- 
riment can  be  fairly  tried.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  transgressors, 
with  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  their  exclusion,  will  be  attended 
with  the  good  effect  of  checking  mal- 
practices in  other  quarters. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the 
subject  has  been  taken  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  late 
Medical  Convention  of  Philadelphia 
has  adopted  a  code  of  ethics  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Manchester  Associa- 
tion. This  will  require  a  few  remarks 
on  another  occasion* 


Ths  defection  of  Sir  H.  Marsh  from 
the  cause  of  Irish  medical  practitioners, 
is  now  fully  explained  by  his  having 
been  appointed  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Irish  Board  of  Health,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  who  has  resigned. 
We  agree  in  the  reasonableness  of  a 
suggestion  which  has  been  made  re- 


pecting  these  Boards  of  Health,— that 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  assuming 
a  party  or  political  character,  the 
presidents  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  for  the  time  being,  should 
be  ex  officio  members.  In  adopting 
this  plan  there  would  be  some  guaran- 
tee that  the  privileges  of  two  important 
branches  of  the  profession,  would  not 
be  entirely  overlooked. 


KfbCrM. 


On  Ringworm :  it$  Caicfe«,  PmiMoffy, 
tindtremimeni.  By  Erasmus  WiLsovr, 
F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  Post  8fo.  pp.  102, 
London:  Churchill.    1847. 

Mb.  Wilson  has  done  considerable 
service  to  physiology  and  pathology  by 
the  careful  manner  in  which  he  has 
investi^ted  the  minute  structure  of 
the  skin  and  its  appendages,  and  by 
the  li^ht  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  microscopical  features  of  seversi  of 
the  principal  diseases  to  which  the 
cutaneous  system  is  liable.  The  pre- 
sent little  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  '*  crusted  or  honeycomb 
ringworm"— the  "  porrigolupinosa"  of 
WiTlan :  a  disease  of  by  no  means  very 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country, 
ana  of  the  more  prevailing  malady, 
**  common  or  scurvv  ringworm,"  in  two 
different  stages  of  which  the  author 
distinguishes  the  "porrigo  furfurans" 
and  the  "  porri^  scutulata"  of  Willan. 
It  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
the  com|>aratively  loose  style  of  patho. 
logical  investigation  which  was  in 
vogue  when  the  treatise  of  Willan  and 
Bateman  was  given  to  the  profession, 
that  some  errors  and  inaccuracies 
should  have  crept  into  their  description 
and  arrangement  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases: it  appears  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  the  author  to  ^r- 
rect,  in  this  little  treatise,  some  of^the 
mistakes  which  he  considers  to  have 
been  propagated  by  those  authors  with 
regard  to  the  above-named  diseases, 
and  also  to  establish  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  their  intimate  nature. 
According  to  Mr.  Wilson's  observation, 
the  precise  seat  of  the  morbid  forma- 
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tionB  of  favus  (porrigo  lupinoea)  is  the 
surface  of  the  derma.  The  morbid 
substance  lies  in  contact  with  the 
basement  membrane  of  the  derma  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  epiderma 
on  the  other.  From  the  derma,  the 
favous  substance  is  easily  separable; 
but  with  the  epiderma,  it  is  closel;r 
identified.  Its  relation  to  the  epi- 
dermal lining  of  the  follicle  of  the  hair 
is  similar  to  that  of  its  connection  with 
the  epiderma. 

* '  Structure  qf  the  favoua  cmt^.— When 
we  proceed  to  the  anatomical  analysis  of  a 
cnist  of  favos,  we  find  it  to  present  some 
diversity  of  texture  in  different  parte  of  ite 
thickness.    The  upper  surface,  for  example, 
being  combined  with  the  epiderma,  evinces 
the  laminated  disposition  of  that  membrane, 
and  is  brittle  from  its  dryness.     The  deep 
Burface  is  of  a  darker  yellow  than  the  rest, 
of  a  honey-yellow  colour,  as  I  have  else- 
where remarked,  and  conspicuous  for  ite 
density  and  toughness  ;   tearing  with  diffi- 
fsalty  when  dissevered  by  needles  for  mi- 
croscopical examination.    The  middle  por- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  greater  bulk  of 
the   crust,   is  cream-coloured, — becoming, 
faoweyer,  as  yellow  as  the  deep  surface  when 
moistened  and  broken  up  into  small  irregu- 
lar masses,   like  mud  which  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  to  dry.    Under  the  mi- 
croscope, these  three  divisions  of  the  crust, 
namely,  ite  deep,  middle,  and  superficial  por- 
tions, present  differences  of  structure,  which 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe.    The  deep 
portion  is  composed  of  globular  corpuscles, 
measuringTp^to,7^of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
closely  connected  together,  and  forming  the 
outward  boundary  of  the  crust.     Each  cor- 
puscle is  constructed  of  a  ceU-membrane, 
inclosing  numerous  very  minute  secondary 
cells  {rzhnf  ^  vtjW  of  *n  inch)  ;  and  the 
latter  are  formed  of  several  minute  trans- 
parent granules  ^vhfv  ^  tt^ttv  ©f  *"  »"«!>•) 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  secondary  cells 
is  a  dark  point,  which  might  be  regarded  as 
a  nucleus,  but  which  in  reality  is  merely 
the  shade  caused  by  the  approximation  of 
the  elementary  granules  of  which  it  is  made 
up.      The  middle  portion  of  the  crust  is 
composed  of  corpuscles  much  larger  than 
the  preceding — ^namely,  between   the  ^f^ 
and  tAtt  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  con- 
sistiog  of  a  cell-membrane,  cooteining  from 
.  four  to  seven  or  eight  nucleated  granules ; 
of  nucleated  granules  (7^  of  an   inch), 
separate  and  in  groups ;  and  of  other  nu- 
cleated granules    connected  together  in  a 
linear  series,  and  assuming  a  branched  and 
plant-like  form.     The  euperfeial  portion 
Is  remarkable  only  for  the  large  size  of  the 
nucleated  grannies,  and  for  the  more  highly- 
developed   constitution   of   the   plant-like 


growth.     In  it  there  are  no  corpuscular 
cells."— (pp.  11-13.) 

We  re^t  that  we  have  not  space 
to  enter  into  the  author's  ingenious 
arguments  in  confirmation  of  his  be- 
lief that  favus  is  a  modification  of 
the  elements  of  the  epiderma ;  it  dis- 
plavs,  like  many  other  parte  of  the 
author's  writings,  considerable  tact  in 
handling  the  doctrines  of  cell-de- 
velopment— ^a  very  interesting  refine- 
ment of  modem  physiologv,  but  one 
that  admits  of  considerable  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  the  imagination. 

With  rep^ard  to  the  common  ring- 
worm (Trtchonotis/urfuracea)  of  the 
author,  it  is  considered  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  be  a  modification  of  the 
normal  structure  of  the  hair  and 
epidermal  lining  of  the  hair-follicles; 
He  shows  that  the  hair-fibres  whicb 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  hair  are  composed  of  cells, 
and  that  these  latter  are  made  up  of 
granules ;  and  he  agrees  that,  if  from 
any  cause  the  CTanules  of  the  hair- 
cells  should  undergo  enlargement  or 
hypertrophy,  the  state  of  the  hairs 
wiU  be  precisely  that  of  common 
ringworm,  and  if  the  destruction  of 
the  natural  tissue  of  the  hair  be  con- 
sidered it  may  be  described  as  a  ^rranw- 
iar  defeneration  of  the  hair. 

"Tlie  mode  in  which  these  nucleated 
granules  are  formed  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  production  of  the  analogous 
granules  of  favus.  On  the  dermal  surface 
of  the  epidermal  lining  of  the  diseased  fol- 
licles, I  discovered  corpuscles  perfectly  re- 
sembling favus- corpuscles,  and  I  make  no 
doubt  that  these  corpuscles  undergo  the 
same  changes  of  growth  and  development 
as  I  have  previously  described  in  connexion 
with  the  formation  of  favous  matter.  There 
Is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two 
affections — namely,  that,  in  common  ring- 
worm, the  cell-development  ceases  with  the 
production  of  nucleated  granules ;  whereas, 
in  favus,  it  is  driven  on  another  stage ; 
namely,  to  the  formation  of  cellated  and. 
plant-like  stems.  It  is  surprising,  under 
these  ctrcumstences,  that  favus  is  so  rare  in 
comparison  with  ringworm,  and  that  the 
latter  does  not  occasionally  assume  the 
characters  of  the  former." — (p.  62.) 

Althouffh  fairly  admitting  that  he 
has  not  had  opportunity  of  following 
up  the  researches  of  Gruby  very  atten- 
tively, Mr.  Wilson  combats  the  opinion 
maintained  by  that  author  that  the 
granules  of  common  ringworm,  as  well 
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n  the  abnonnal  cefl-tinniM  of  films, 
are  to  be  regnrded  as  Tegetnble  forma- 
tions. WiUi  re^;»eet  to  fiiTus,  the 
•nthorvery  fostly  remaHu  that  mere 
]«semb1ance  to  a  vegetable  foroiation 
is  not  soflldeBt  to  eonstitnte  a  plant. 
<<  The  Btateaaent  of  the  origin  of  the 
vegetable  formatiotts  bf  roots  tanplanted 
In  the  cortex  of  the  crust  is  nafonnded; 
the  secondary  cells  bear  no  analogy  to 
•pomles  or  seeds,  and  it  is  somewhat 
unreason  able  to  assign  to  an  organism 
•o  simple  as  a  sell  the  pmdnction  of 
seed,  and  reproduction  Uiereby,  when 
each  cell  is  endowed  with  a  separate 
life,  and  separate  power  of  reproduc- 
tion. Again,  it  has  heretofore  been 
assumed  that  the  iavoos  matter  was 
contained  in  the  hair- follicles,  and, 
oonsequently,  eommonieated  with  the 
exterior— an  assumption  which  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  a  plant-like  formation 
the  more  probable.  Bvt  if,  as  I  have 
shown,  tiie  fovoaa  matter  is  sob- 
epidermal,  and  has  no  communication 
with  the  exterior,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  admit  the  production  of  a  regetable 
orannisatioa  within  the  animal  tissues 
before  such  a  phenomenon  can  be 
received  as  possible.  The  mneedinous 
fomatioBs  wluch  bare  been  described 
hitherto  u  having  been  discoverad  in 
the  animal  body,  have  always  been 
found  on  the  surface  of  membranes,  and 
not  in  the  substance  of  ti^sues,  as  is 
the  case  with  favus." 

The  author  is  as  little  inclined  to 
yield  this  point  in  common  ringworm 
as  in  lavus ;  on  the  contrary,  he  argues 
that  in  the  former  disease  the  absence 
of  the  oellatcd  shafts  is  an  additional 
ground  of  aiguroent  aeainst  the  vege- 
table theory.  It  is,  lie  thinln,  per- 
fretly  consistent  with  the  patholoay  of 
abnormal    nutrition,    that   the   nair- 

Sanules  should  become  enlarged,  and 
ns  be  the  cause  of  the  sumequent 
changes  taking  place  in  the  hair.  But 
the  hypothesis  of  vegetable  growth 
within  the  substance  of  the  hair  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend. 

The  author  lays  down  the  same 
general  principles  for  the  treatment  of 
each  of  these  two  forms  of  disease; 
the  first  indication  being  to  restore  the 
defective  powers  of  the  constitution, 
the  second  to  restore  the  local  power  of 
the  skin.  The  fnlfilment  of  the  first 
indicarion  calls  for  improved  hygienic 
eonditioBs,  improved  diet,  and  tonio 
alterative  medioittes  I  tliat  of  the  saeood 


requires  the  aid  of  local  remedies  be* 
longing  to  the  class  of  abloents  and 
stimulants.  Theatithor^sremuiBsopoa 
the  most  proper  mode  of  eanying  oat 
these  indications  in  practice  are,  like 
all  other  parts  of  the  memoir,  worthy 
of  perusal. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  inquire  why 
Mr.  Wilson  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  publish  this  very  brief  though  in- 
teresting essay  in  the  form  of  a  sepa- 
rate volume,  as  that  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  himself  and  his  pabtisher 
rather  than  his  readers  and  the  re>- 
viewers;  but  we  conclude  that  these 
observations  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  Dis- 
eases of  the  Sk'n,  which  may  be  east!/ 
made  tocontain  all  that  is  useful  in  this 
slender  brochure  without  sustaining 
any  very  extraordinary  increase  in  its 
bulk. 

Dr.  Snov^M  Work  on  "Btker  Ympowr— 

JRe;>f  y  of  the  Reviewer. 
Our  last  number  (page  859)  contains  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Snow,  in  which  that 
gentleman  alludes  to  certain  omissions 
which  he  has  observed  in  our  notice  of 
his  work  ''On  the  Inhalation  of  Erfaer^ 
in  the  preceding  number  (page  813), 
where,  in  the  sentence  **  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  avoid  having  the 
breathing  somewhat  stertorous,"  we 
omitted  the  word  "always.**  We  re- 
gret that  this  accidental  omission 
should  have  occurred ;  but  we  can 
assure  Dr.  Snow  that  it  did  not  by  any 
means  lead,  as  he  appears  to  suppose^ 
to  our  somewhat  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  ether  as  described  in 
his  work.  That  opinion  had  direct 
reference  to  the  whole  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  symptoms  produced  during 
the  '*  fourth  stage"  of  etherisation,  in 
which  he  states  that  "  there  w  ^ten 
emoring**  (page  7»  line  4),  although  he 
modifies  that  expression  in  his  letter  to 
US  by  remarking  that  *^  simple  snoring 
ia  quite  an  exception,  and  a  state  <^ 
breathing  that  can  be  called  steitorooa 
is  still  more  rare."  Dr.  Snow  also 
alludes  to  an  omission  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  notice.  That  para- 
graph  was  not  placed  between  inverted 
commas :  it  was  therefore  not  intended 
to  be  regarded  as  a  verbatim  tran- 
script of  Dr.  Snow's  observations.-* 
RsTixwBR,  Gaa. 
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7ke  P/UlautkrojnMt :  a  Sanutoryt  Mu- 
c^lkmeout,  and  Popular  Muntkly 
JoumaL  Edited  by  Dr.  Hatdbn. 
No.  XIII.  Dablin,  Novembar»  1847. 
Dr.  Hatdeh's  moftto  is  Humtifd  mil  a 
me  aiiemum  pmie^  and  we  quite  iigree  in 
its  being  appropriate  to  the  eont ents  of 
tibe  magazine.  The  wrongs  and  ^riev- 
Ances  of  the  medical  profession — 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sons  of 
£sciilapiu8 — the  doinj?s  of  councils — 
fees-^phUippies  upon  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton — sanatory  reform — the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  in  Ireland — a  song 
by  a  kdy— and  a  romantic  story  of 
^*  the  first  and  laBt  love/'  involving  the 
eternal  happiness  of  some  gentleman, 
not  of  the  nedioal  profession,  fill  the 
pages  of  this  number  of  the  Philaa- 
thropist.  For  what  class  of  readers  it 
can  be  intended  we  are  perfectly  at  a 
loss  to  divine,  nor  can  we  conceive 
what  other  object  than  that  of  bringing 
himself  into  notice  by  eecentricity, 
•could  have  induced  the  author  to  pat 
his  name  on  the  title-page  of  sncn  a 
publication.  One  half  of  the  number 
is  devoted  to  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
Council  of  the  Irish  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  appears  that  Dr.  Hayden 
has  been  deprived  by  this  body  of  his 
fellowship,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  practised  pharmacy.  Into  the 
merits  of  the  dispnte  we  do  not  pro- 
pose, to  enters  but  we  consider  it  a 
mark  of  very  bad  taste  on  the  part  of 
any  lecturer,  to  make  an  introductory 
address  to  students,  a  vehicle  for  per- 
sonal invective  and  vituperation. 
The  number  is  closed  with  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  doctor's  address  and  hours 
of  consultation,  followed  by  a  minimum 
ficale  of  fees,  as  minute  in  detail  as 
those  which  apply  to  the  fares  of 
•cabs  and  hackney  coaches  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  Philanthropist  must 
-surely  be  a  jeu  tt esprit. 

Journal  of  Public  Health;  or^  Monihhf 
Record  of  Sanitary    Impropement, 
£dited  bv  John  Sdtherlakd,  M.D. 
Liverpool,  No.  1,  November  1847. 
This    is   a    praiseworthy   attempt  to 
Mng  before  the  public  and  profession 
the  snbjeet  of  Sanitary  Improvement 
in  a  plain  and  intelligible  form.    It  is 
strange  that  while  hygiMc  facts  and 
doctrines  have  long  had  journals  as- 
signed to  them  in  France  and  6er- 
anany,  no  publication  of  the  kind  has 


yet  proved  successful  in  England.  Dr« 
SutRerland  has  already  shown  himself 
well  qualified  for  the  office  of  Editor 
to  a  Journal  of  this  kind,  by  his  papers 
in  the  "  Health  of  Towns'  Advocate," 
of  which  we  inserted  a  notice  in  thia 
journal  some  awnths  since.  In  aid  of 
his  undertaking,  he  has  contrived  to 
enlist  a  large  anmber  of  well-known 
professional  men. 

We  have  looked  thnragh  the  articles 
in  this  number :  thev  are  well  written, 
and  strictly  confined  to  the  objects  of 
the  publication.  If  the  Journal  re- 
ceive only  a  fair  amount  of  support 
from  the  Health  of  Towns'  Association, 
we  augur  for  it  the  success  which  such 
an  undertakiog  deserves. 


IProcecOtngit  of  SbotMt%. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Toesdsy,  Nov.  SIh. 

J.  M.  Arnott,  Eso.  F.R.S.  Prbszobnt. 


This  wbs  the  first  meeting  of  the  senion; 
tke  Ubrsry  wss  crowded  idth  BMinbers  snd 
visitors. 

A  paper  WIS  read  by  Jlr.  B.  PbilupSv 
entitled, 

(^eervatUme  on  the  Diaptoeie  and  the 
TVeatmeni  of  Jnteettnal  OMrmetion  de* 
pendent  on  fniemal  Mechanical  Ocntsee, 
The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show  the 
great  difficulties  which  are  experienced  in 
the  diagnosis  of  the  causes  and  the  seat  of 
an  internal  obstruction — the  great  mortality 
which  occurs  in  such  cases — and  to  consider 
the  question,  How  far  are  we  justified  in 
resorting  to  surgical  operation  for  their 
relief?  The  author  bad  not  based  his  ob* 
servations  on  his  own  experieooe  alone,  bat 
had  endeavoured  to  elucidate  the  subject  bf 
a  careful  consideration  of  169  cases,  ui 
which  obstruction  was  more  or  less  complete* 
He  first  stated  the  particulars  of  cases  e]> 
emplifying  several  varieties  of  these  affeo* 
tions,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  great 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  which  were  pre- 
sent, under  very  different  circumstances* 
After  setting  forth  the  more  ordinary  symp- 
toms, he  entered  upon  inquiring  whether 
there  be  any  combination  of  those  symptoms 
by  which  particular  varieties  of  obstruction 
are  characterised,  so  that  the  plan  of  treat* 
ment  may  have  reference  to  the  cause  of  dis  * 
obetraetioa.     The  result  of  a  csrelnl  saa* 
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Iph  of  fjBpCoflu  and  eutB  went  to  Mtbiy 
tlM  radior't  mind  that  no  amnfeaBcnft  of 
•jrapCont  it  to  doftnite  or  eontlnit  m  to 
noka  ■  dltgnorifl  of  tlie  mam  of  olMtraelkm 
conol  1I1IT0*  8sppoiiB|f  oporanoB  to  bo  ra* 
•oited  to»  it  k  of  oowie  vwy  doarable  to 
aacMtuntheowtof  thoaffwtfoa;  ondhon 
the  diftenlliet  m  not  1«h  iormkbUB  tkon 
fhoie  iriuoh  ooonr  fai  ottoMpfei  to  dotonune 
tho  enm  of  tbe  obotaoto.  The  lurtory  of 
tbii  caae  say  five  ■■riitinne  in  tome  in- 
•taoeoi,  tba  oEiittoee  of  •  tonor  in  otlion, 
■nd  tbe  dtftcnded  inteatine  in  «  few  cuoi ; 
bat  m  nuMt  imtanoat  we  tbfU  be  left  in 
doobt.  Hie  enUior  tben  iteted  tbe  raeolti 
-^nnfortnnate  enoogb,  eerteinl  j— of  ordinary 
tsMtmeot;  and  eonchidea  tbat  tbere  are 
caaea  in  wbicb  reoonne  to  anrgieal  operation 
bjnatsfiable.  He  abowed  tbat  tbe  abdominal 
walk  bave  been  ont  tbrongb  in  aMire  than 
fifty  caiea,  for  tbe  porpoaa  of  affording 
relief,  atating  tbe  particnlare  of  many,  and 
tbeieenlUofall;  and  abowing  tbat  of  tboae 
operatiooa  twenty-fonr  appear  to  ba^  termi- 
Dated  fiiToorably.  He  ehowed,  fortber,  tbat 
■ooae  of  tboee  operationa  were  undertaken 
witb  a  Tiew  to  aeek  tbe  obatade  and  to 
remove  it,  bat  in  Tcry  few  inataneea  baa  tbe 
object  been  aooompUahed,  tbe  ordinary  re- 
anlt  being  tbe  eatabliabmeot  of  artifioiiJ 
anoa ;  and  be  regarded  tbia  aa  the  only  prac- 
ticable reaolt  of  operation  in  caeea  which  do 
not  prove  fatal. 

Mr.  Wadb  related  tbe  caae  of  a  cbUd. 
five  yeara  of  age,  to  whom  be  waa  called 
•boat  foar  bonra  before  death.  The  little 
patient  had  from  birth  been  tbe  anbieet  of 
obatbiate  oonatipation,  and  three  weeka  pre- 
yionaly  to  death  had  been  aeised  with  pain 
and  tendemeaa  in  the  abdomen,  from  which 
be  recovered  nnder  proper  remediea,  and 
waa  io  well  the  day  before  be  died,  aa  to  be 
able  to  trundle  hia  hoop  in  tbe  Park.  *  In 
the  night  he  waa  auddenly  eeiaed  with  acute 
pain  in  tbe  abdomen,  attended  by  vomiting 
and  other  lymptoms  of  atrangulation.  He 
died,  and,  on  examination,  eeveral  folds  of 
ileum  were  found  in  a  state  of  strangulation 
from  being  encompassed  and  bound  tight  by 
a  broad  band,  about  three  inchea  in  length, 
•ttachfd  to  a  diverticulum  of  tbe  ileum,  and 
connected  with  the  mesentery.  In  another 
ease  he  had  seen  a  woman,  three  days  before 
death,  who  had  had  no  relief  in  her 
bowels  for  six  daya  previoualy.  The  addo- 
men  was  not  painfbl,  bat  tympanitic.  Me- 
dicines afforded  no  relief;  and  after  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  fonr  days,  a 
stricture  of  the  transverse  arch  of  tbe  colon 
was  discovered,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  puckered  in  appearance.  In  neither  of 
these  casea  did  the  operation  of  opening  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  seem  to  him  justi- 
fiable. ^ 

Mr.  Hilton  thanked  Mr.  PhiUipa  for  his 


insportant  oommuoieatioB ;  but  he  waa  of 
opinion  that  the  practicsl  infienepees  to  be 
drawn  from  ao  modi  matter  migfat  have  been 
rendered  more  obvioos  if,  instead  of  gsne- 
niiaiiiig  tbe  more  provuncut  and  atriking 
aymptoasa  which  have  ooenxved  imgolarlf 
and  variably  in  ao  many  caaea,  the  author 
had  groapeid  tbe  cases  according  to  tbe 
locality  of  tbe  obatmction,  and  bad  indi- 
oated  with  more  pradaiiin  the  aymptoma 
apparently  cfaaracteiiatic  of  any  one  partis 
cobur  seat  of  diaeaae  producing  tbe  obetmc- 
tion.  By  pursuing  such  a  course,  he  thought 
tbe  author  of  the  paper  would  have  atta^ed 
more  value  to  aome  of  the  symptoms — for 
example,  to  the  urine-teat,  if  be  might  so 
term  it.  In  tlie  caaes  which  he  had  aeen  of 
impasaabie  obstmetion  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  jqunum,  tbe  deficient  secretion  of  urioo 
waa  a  moat  remarkable  feature;  and  be 
believed,  when  tbia  symptom  was  obaerred 
in  aasodation  with  a  flattened  or  concave 
eondition  of  the  abdomen,  tbe  two  in  com- 
bination saigbt  be  oonaidered  aisMiat  pa- 
thognomonic of  tbe  aeatof  tbe  obatiuctioa 
being  near  the  atomach.  He  would  merely 
take  this  example  as  an  inatanoe  of  what  be 
thought  might  possibly  have  been  ascer- 
tained if  tbe  contenU  of  tbe  paper  had  been 
grouped  in  reference  to  the  poaition  of  tiie 
obatmotbig  cause.  He  agreed  with  tbe 
author  regarding  tlie  propriety  of  the  median 
section  of  the  abdominal  pniietes,  when  the 
operation  was  deemed  necessary,  and  the^ 
exact  aeat  of  tbe  obatruction  not  known ; 
but,  after  opening  the  abdomen,  instead  of 
attempting  to  trace  tbe  distended  intestine, 
with  tbe  view  of  reaching  tbe  oonstricting 
canae,  he  would  preler  the  plan  which  ha 
had  himaelf  adopted,  of  tracing  tbe  empty 
inteatine  towards  tbe  constriction,  and  uaiog 
it  to  discover  the  obstructing  cauae.  In 
aome  of  the  oases  related  in  the  paper,  it 
was  mentiooed  that  large  and  distending 
qoantitiea  of  air  had  bera  thrown  into  tbe 
inteatinea,  with  the  intention  of  relieviog 
the  obatruction.  He  doubted  tbe  pro- 
priety  of  auch  a  proceeding;  for  he  bad 
observed  in  practice,  and  as  the  result 
of  direct  experiment  upon  tbe  inteatinea  in 
lower  animals,  that  extreme  distension  causes 
paralysis  of  the  intestinal  muscular  fibrea. 
He  could  fully  confirm  an  observation  the 
author  had  made,  that  although  tbe  long 
tube  may  have  been  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum to  tbe  extent  of  two  feet  or  more,  in- 
atead  of  ita  having  travelled  to  an  equal 
length  along  the  intestinal  canal,  it  had  ac- 
tually gone  but  a  very  abort  distance,  and 
bad  then  become  coiled  upon  itself. 

Dr.  TooD  disagreed  with  Mr.  Hilton  in 
considering  a  flat  or  concave  atate  of  tbe 
abdomen  a  dlagnoatic  mark  of  the  obstruc- 
tion being  situated  high  up.  He  thought 
that  tbe  author  waa  right  in  the  view  be  had 
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taken  on  thu  point,  and  related  two  cases, 
in  which  the  abdomen  was  flat  and  concaye, 
the  intestines  containing  no  gas,  in  both  of 
which  instances  the  obstruction  was  low 
down :  in  one  case,  a  band  extended  from 
the  ileum  to  the  mesentery,  coiling  round  a 
fold  of  intestine  5  and  in  the  other  case,  the 
strangulation  was  at  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  though  no  CTidence  of  its  being  so 
situated  developed  itself  before  death.  The 
conclusion  he  had  come  to,  in  reference  to 
the  flaccid  state  of  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of 
obstruction,  was  this-that  if  inflwnmation 
existed,  tympanitis  was  present,  and  if  it  did 
not  exist,  the  beUy  was  flat  or  concave.  As 
to  the  question,  whether,  hi  obstmate  con- 
gtipation,  we  should,  or  should  not,  adminis- 
ter purgatives,  he  was  convinced,  that  after 
the  flrst  day  or  two  we  should  do  away  with 
purgatives  altogether ;  or,  if  we  did  use 
&iem.  we  must  employ  the  gentlest  and 
mildest  of  these  agents.  He  had  not  seen 
cases  of  this  kind  cured  by  means  directed 
particularly  to  the  removal  of  the  obstrae- 
Son,  although,  in  one  instance,  the  obstrue- 
tion  had  yielded  to  the  introduction  of  a 
moderate  quantity  of  air  into  the  intestinei. 
He  did  not  advocate  the  use  of  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  air  in  these  cases,  as  such  a  proceed- 
ing was  likely  to  paralyse  the  intertines. 

Dr.  BniGHTremaiked,  that  our  diagnoris 
bi  the  situation  of  the  itricturo  in  cases  of  in- 
tcmal  strangulation  waa  but  imperfect,  but 
he  had  observed,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  obstruction  was  situated  in  the  small  in- 
testines, the  peristaltic  action  of  these  could 
be   seen  more  distinrtly    tlun    when    the 
obstruction  was  in  the  colon.    Th»e  was, 
however,  in  most  cases,  exeestiYe  difflenUy 
in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  seat 
of  the  strangulation.     He  suggested  that  the 
paper  might  be  incorrect  in  ita  statistics  of 
the  fataUty  of  these  cases,  as  it  only  ap- 
peared  to  embrace  those  instances  of  the 
disease  which  might  be  almost  considered 
hopeless,  for  it  was  well  known  to  what  a 
mat  extent,  as  to  time,  obstruction  might 
exist,  and  yet  the  patient  get  well,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  practitioner  in  at- 
tendance.    He  remembered  several  cases  of 
this  kind,  in  which  the  operation  proposed 
might  have  been  resorted  to,  as  apparenUy 
the  last  and  only  remedy.     He  related  one 
case  in  which  constipation,  with  ▼omiting, 
had  existed   for  six  weeks,   the   abdomen 
eventually  becoming  as  large  as  that  of  a 
pregnant  woman  at  the  ninth  month.    This 
patient  eventually  did  well.     In  these  cases, 
aU   violent  means,  whether  purgatives  or 
others,  should  be  avoided  after  the  flrst  few 
days,  the  patient  receiving  more  benefit  from 
mild  and  gentle  remedies. 

Dr.  Copland  thought,  that  in  these 
cases,  after  the  first  day  or  two,  all  active 
purgatives  should  be  avoided.    He  related 


two  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  attended 
by  vomiting  and  unaccompanied  by  inflam- 
mation. The  first  of  these  was  the  case  of 
a  woman  in  whom  the  obstruction  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  weeks.  For  several 
years  previously  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
chewing  and  swallowing  sealing-wax.  Dras- 
tic purgatives  were  given  at  first,  but  soon 
discontinued,  and  after  soothing  the  sto- 
mach, she  was  ordered  to  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sweet  oil  several  times  a  day,  and  to 
use  an  injection  of  the  same  agent  twice  in 
that  period.  Eventually,  large  masses, 
consisting  of  agglutinated  portions  of  seal- 
ing-wax, were  evacuated,  and  the  patient 
did  well.  In  the  other  case,  the  woman 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  chewing  her  curl- 
papers*  Symptoms  of  obstruction  came  on, 
which,  under  similar  treatment  to  that  em- 
ployed in  the  last  case,  gave  way,  and  six- 
teen or  seventeen  large  balls  like  hen'a 
eggs,  came  away,  consisting  of  hair-paper. 

Mr.  TaAVina  remarked,  that  the  subject 
under  discussion  was  almost  unapproach- 
able, both  from  ito  wideness  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  our  diagnosis  In  cases  of  internal 
obstruction.      In  fSsct,  cases  of  this  kind 
appeared  to  him  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of 
surgical  assistance,  but  after  the  extraordi- 
nary cases  in  surgery  which  had  occurred  of 
late,  he  should  not  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing.   With  respect  to  the  statistical  re- 
port whidi  had  b«en  given  in  the  paper,  it 
was,  no  doubt,  of  value ;  but  he  could  not 
help  cautioning  the  meeting  against  taking 
litorally  all  the  statementa  made.     He  con» 
sidered  that  the  cases  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker  were  not  such  as  were  meant  to  be 
discussed  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  who 
had  confined  his  observation  to  cases  of 
volvulus,  fungous  tumors  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  to  stricture,  an  envelopment  of  a  por- 
tion of  intestine  by  some  adventitious  mem- 
brane, or  ite  passage  through  a  breach  in 
some  membrane,  and  to  invagination.   Now 
he  (Mr.  Travers)  considered   the    simple 
questions  to  be  discussed  were   these  i-^ 
First,  do  obstructions  dependoit  on  any  of 
these  causes  admit  of  being  localized  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  guide  the  surgeon  in  any 
operative  procedure  he  might  think  it  desi- 
rable to  undertake ;  and,  secondly,  were  we 
justified  in  exploring  the  abdomen  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  seat  of  the  obstruction, 
with  a  view  to  ite  removal.    His  own  ex- 
perience was,  that  the  case  was  hopeless  at 
the  time  when  any  operation  would  be  jus- 
tifiable.    Before  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  warrantable,  ileus  of  such  a  character  as 
not  to  be  relieved  must  exist,  and  with  this, 
inflammation  to    such   an    extent    as  not 
to  allow  of  further  delay.      Well,  then,  if. 
the  surgeon  could  diagnosticate,  with  toler- 
able ^accuracy,   the    seat   of  an  invagioa* 
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tion  for  fnstanoe,  and  explored  the  abdo- 
men,  the  intas-suscepted  portioa  of  in- 
testine conid  not  be  drawn  out  so  readily 
as  the  paper  wonid  lead  us  to  snppoce ;  for 
in  coosequenoe  of  the  mflammation  which 
had  existed,  or  did  exist,  the  serous  mem- 
brane of  one  portion  of  intestine  bad  become 
to  agglutinated  to  the  mnoous  membrane  of 
the  other,  and  become  so  thickened,  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  separate  the 
imited  portions.  With  regard  to  the  cases 
which  had  con-valesced  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bright,  and  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  the  ob- 
structions here  were  eyidently  not  the  result 
of  stricture  of  intestine  by  a  divided  mesen- 
tery or  advfntitious  band,  or  from  stricture, 
but  were  dependent  upon  some  absorbable 
tumor  which  compressed  the  canal.  Cases 
of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon,  but  if 
the  tumors  were  of  a  malignant  character, 
TeooTery  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  had 
st  present  under  his  care  a  young  gentleman 
suffering  from  some  morbid  condition  of  the 
intestinal  tube  just  below  the  umbilicus ;  he 
had  suffered  for  some  months  from  attacks  of 
m  spasmodic  character,  which  came  on  when 
the  bowels  were  constipated,  and  were  only 
nmo?ed  by  the  mildest  purgatiyes  and  the 
most  gentle  means.  In  conclusion,  he 
uight  obserre  that  the  class  of  cases  de- 
scribed in  the  paper  were  generally  of 
a  hopeless  character;  erery  case  ?Fas  of 
itself  a  study,  each  one  being  different,  and 
the  causes  so  various,  that  we  could  not 
generalise  on  the  sul^ect. 

Dr.  CoLBT  briefly  observed,  that  in  cases 
of  invagination  the  adhesion  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Travers  would  not  exist  in  all  cases,  as 
post-mortem  examinatbns  had  revealed. 

Mr.  Tratbrs  explained,  that  in  all  cases 
he  believed  such  adhesion  would  exist  at  the 
period  when  any  operation  would  be  jus- 
tifiable. 

Mr.  Phillips  rose  to  reply,  and  said  that 
he  had  adopted  the  best  course  he  could  in 
Ids  paper ;  he  had  not  trusted  to  his  own 
experience,  which  had  been  limited  on  the 
subject,  but  he  had  collected  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  from  all  available  sources,  and 
drawn  such  deductions  from  them  as  their 
lustories  seemed  to  justify.  The  abstract  of 
the  paper  read  before  the  Society  had  neces- 
sarily omitted,  or  abbreviated,  some  por- 
tions of  the  paper,  which,  had  it  been  read 
in  full,  might  have  made  some* points  clearer 
and  more  demonstrative.  There  were  so 
many  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  in  the 
cases  detailed,  that  he  could  offer  no  gene- 
xalization  further  than  he  had  attempted. 
With  reference  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Travers, 
respecting  the  impossibility  of  withdrawing 
an  invaginated  portion  of  intestine,  he  could 
only  observe,  that  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
Sis  disease  which  he  had  narrated,  and  which 
peered  to  bear  internal  marks  of  correct- 


ness, operations  had  been  performed,  the  in* 

,  vaginated  portion  of  intestine  withdrawn,. 

,  and  the  patients  recovered.     He  could  ofSer 

'  no  remarks  on  the  statistUss  of  recoveries  in 

I  these  cases,  as  alluded  to  by  Dr.  firight,. 

and  could  only  say,  that  he  had  taken  fiscts 

I  as  they  were.    The  169  eases  to  which  he 

referral  were  complete  in  themselves,  but 

he  by  no  means  meant  to  assert,  that  these 

comprehend  all  the  cases  which  had  ooeunmL 
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Mr.  Watbawosth,  at  the  tarmiiiation  of 
the  reading  of  the  mUMrtea,  stated  that 
the  geatlemaa  whose  case  was  related  in  his 
paper  had  siaoe  died,  and  the  only  morbid 
stales  found  were  ss  follows : — ^A.  few  slight 
spots  of  opaque  (laid  oa  the  arai^iioid  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
biain ;  a  psSek  of  the  sane  character  oa  the 
vertex  near  the  loagiendinai  fissure,  havmg 
a  somewhat  cheesy  look  and  feel,  and  re- 
seasbliag  disorganiaed  Psoehioaian  bodies; 
the  membrsnea  were  otherwise  healthy,  but 
contained  about  four  ounoes  of  fluid;  the 
suhsCanee  of  the  brain  was  flm  and  healthy,, 
aad  the  brain  altogether  large  in  proportioa 
t*  the  body.  The  oeiebellam  and  iu  invesU 
ing  SMubntties  were  healthy.  No  dtiseaaa 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  On  exposuig  the 
spinal  cQfaimn,  a  very  strong  smell  of  urea 
was  present,  and  about  aa  ounoe  and  a  half 
off 


Ms.  BuuNOTON  read  a  case  of 

The  patient,  a  short  woman,  set  29,  had 
been  once  pregnant,  but  miscarried,  and 
was,  when  the  author  was  summoned  to 
attend  her,  at  the  full  time  of  her  pregnancy. 
The  liquor  amnii  had  escaped  some  hours,  and 
the  pains,  although  feeble,  were  constantly 
recurring.  On  a  vaginal  examination,  the 
OS  was  found  scarcely  open,  the  head  pre- 
senting, but  high  up,  and  there  was  con- 
siderable pelric  deformity,  the  pelris  itsdf 
being  small;  the  brim  contra^ed  antero- 
posteriorly  by  the  jotting  forwards  of  the 
sacral  promontory;  the  linea  ilio-pectinea 
sharp ;  the  sacrum  much  curved ;  the  coccyx 
turned  forwards,  and  unyielding ;  the  outlet 
narrowed  antero- posteriorly  by  the  project- 
ing coccyx ;  the  arch  of  the  pubis  was  also 
diminished.  There  was  little  change  in  the 
patient's  state  throughout  the  day,  or  on 
the  following  morning.  There  being  no 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  no  further 
dilatation  of  the  os,  it  was  determined  to 
give  a  fair  trial  to  the  natural  efforts.     On 
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the  Buoceeding  morning  scarcely  any  altera- 
tion bad  taken  ptooe  in  the  oonditiop  of  the 
OS,  whicli  was  soft,  moist,  thin,  and  about 
the  size  of  a  half-evewn.  The  pains  were 
constant  and  strong ;  the  poise  more  fre- 
quent, but  nft  and  compressible ;  the  skin 
moist,  and  no  abdominal  tenderness;  the 
urine  was  drawn  off;  an  aperient  given, 
followed  by  quarter  of  a  grain  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  every  firar  hours,  and  external  fo- 
mentations, but  without  much,  if  any,  relief. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  there  being 
little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  os,  the 
hte  flashed*  the  patlsBft  anaoiis.  and  tbe 
paina  coostant  and  wearing,  but  without 
eerebral  disturbance  or  abdoaMsal  tender- 
ness, Dr.  Lever  was  requested  to  see  tiie 
case.  He  ooiaoadad  on  the  propriety  of 
abstaining  from  iB^atrumeBital  aid  at  pre- 
sent, and  advised  the  continuance  of  the 
tartar  emetic,  the  administration  of  an 
aperient,  followed  by  an  opiate  injection. 
On  the  following  morasBg  the  padent  was 
■K>re  composed;  the  pains  were  still  fre- 
quent and  strong ;  the  os  uteri  ratiier  more 
jttlate'i,  hot  and  dry;  the  pulse  100,  com- 
pressible; the  tongue  furred,  with  slight 
tfakst  and  headache.  The  urine  was  again 
drawn  off;  the  fomentations  continued, 
and  Bztr.  BeUadonna  applied  to  the  os. 
Towards  evening  her  condition  was  aa  fol- 
lows !  headaefafi ;  fiuse  flashed  and  anxious ; 
pains  frequent;  tongue  brown  ^nd  dry; 
pulse  126,  small  and  easily  oompreasible ; 
strength  failing,  but  no  abdominal  tender- 
ness; vaguud  secretion  rather  offtnsive; 
eoAdition  of  os  and  foetal  head  (which  was 
moveable)  much  the  same.  JLabour  having 
now  been  protracted  two  days  and  a  half,  it 
was  agreed  to  deliver  her,  and  the  hkdder 
having  been  emptied,  and  the  woman  placed 
in  the  usual  position.  Dr.  Lever  made  two 
alight  incisions  with  a  knife  in  the  os  uteri 
to  relieve  the  tension,  and  then  proceeded 
to  perforate  the  head :  the  child  was  ez- 
traoted  without  more  than  the  ordinary 
efibrt  on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  and  the 
placenta  being  removed,  a  dose  of  ergot  was 
given  to  ensure  oontraetion,  and  the  patient 
progressed  favourably  to  convalescence. 

The  author  concluded  by  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  patient, 
as  conducing  to  su  favourable  a  termination 
of  the  ease,  as  previous  disease  of  the  peri- 
toneum  or  pelvic  viscera  would  have  dimi. 
niahed  the  chances  of  recovery.  He  ad- 
verted- to  the  propriety  of  performing  an 
operation,  where  such  is  necessary,  before 
much  constitutional  irritation  ia  set  up,  and 
considered  the  coarse  and  termination  of 
the  case  narrated  in  no  way  invalidated  the 
important  rule,  '*  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
itaturul  efforts  even  in  cases  of  pelvic  defor- 
mity." 


Mr.  WATiBWMKrvi  sgrssd  m  the  treat, 
ment  udopted,  and  should  even  haw  Ml 
■sclinnd  to  have  had  reoourss  to  vunesee- 
tion  in  addfctian,  to  reha  the  rigid  os,  ss  ha 
hsd  found  much  bsMfit  from  such  praetiee. 
In  regard  to  sntisKmy  he  had  found  verf 
asaaU  doses  frequently  repeated  much  moro 
cfioaeious  than  larger  doses,  which  ar«  apt 
to  eaoite  disagreeable  vomiting. 

Dr.  MvaPHT  thought  delivery  mighfc 
have  been  hastened  if  mechaiiiosl  dilatstion 
by  the  ftngers  had  been  used.  He  did  not 
see  ths  use  of  the  tsrtsr  emstac  being  em. 
ployed,  more  particularly  after  rise  of'  tha 
pnlse,  which  was,  ia  his  opiaknu  an  indica- 
tion of  debility.  He  considered  it  a  safe 
rule  to  deliver  when  this  took  place. 

Dr.  Lbvse  viewed  tartar  emetio  ahnost  aa 
sapeeifieiBBriaxingarigidstateof  theoa.  Is 
his  ezperisnee  no  remedy  eould  he  com* 
pared  to  it,  especiaay  when  followed  by  a 
dose  of  opiam.  The  foeble  slate  of  pulss^ 
in  the  case  related,  aegatived  veneaeetion, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  he  did  not  think  ita 
use  to  be  as  highly  rocoaflsended  ss  that 
pf  antimony,  being  apt  to  leave  an  inert 
and  ill-contracted  state  of  womb,  and  mora 
tardy  eonvaleseeaee.  The  necessity  of  in- 
stromental  aid,  in  the  above  cass,  wsa 
thought  of  from  the  first,  sad  he  highly  spi* 
proved  of  its  use  not  being  deferred  until 
those  symptoms  of  eshanstion  mentioned 
by  many  authors  should  appear,  as  in  such 
cases  patients  rarely  would  recover  the  shock 
of  the  delivery,  and  he  viewed  the  successful 
t^mination  of  the  present  ease  as  attribute 
able  to  the  weUUtimed  intarference. 

Dr.  MuBPBT  thought  that  m  these  cssaa 
death  took  place  rather  from  pare  eihausthar 
than  from  peritoneal  inflammation,  and  in* 
quired  of  Dr.  Lever  the  propriety  of  perform* 
iog  the  CKsarean  operation  in  such  eases,  as  a 
meana  of  saving  the  child's  life  as  well  as 
the  mother's,  and  alloded  to  the  practice  of 
the  continental  obstetricians. 

Dr.  Lays  a  could  not  oonsider  the  life  tit 
the  child  as  at  all  to  be  compared  in  imporw 
tance  with  that  of  the  mother,  and  when  the 
slight  danger  attending  instrumental  aid. 
was  cosB  pared  with  the  great  hssmrd  of  tha 
Cesarean  section,  he  did  not  think  reeonrsa 
to  the  latter  could  be  at  all  justified,  mora 
especially  as  by  the  forsser  we  were  only 
sacrificing  a  being  having  litUe  or  no  clatma 
on  society,  while,  on  the  contrary,  by  tha 
latter  operation  we  were  placing  the  life  of 
a  responsible  being  in  the  greatest  jeopardy ; 
such  was  his  opinion,  as  he  believed  it  was 
of  every  Britbh  obstetrical  praetitioaer. 

Mr.  Hicks,  alluding  to  the  practice  of 
venesection,  for  bis  experience  in  the  tf&euff 
of  which  in  such  cases  he  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Waterworth,  believed  that  no  remedy  at 
all  equalled  it,  especially  when  followed  by  a 
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Ml  doM  of  opium — rdieTiiig  ti  It  doM  the 
ftbrile  itite  of  ijstem,  tbe  liot  md  dry  cod* 
dition  of  Tagini,  ■■  alio  the  rigid  tttte  of 
tb»  Of  uteri,  sad  promotiiig  a  free  Taginal 
lecretion,  to  higlily  beneficial  in  all  caies  of 
difficult  parturition,  nor  liad  he  noCioed  the 
inert  oondttion  of  uterui  or  the  tardy  con- 
Taletoeooe  allnded  to  by  Dr.  Lerer.  Women 
appeared  to  him  to  bear  loea  of  blood  better 
at  these  timet  than  at  other  periods.  He 
did  not,  howerer,  intend  in  his  remarict  to 
allude  to  the  case  reUted,  but  rather  to  the 
propriety  of  tuch  treatment  in  thete  caaet  in 
general. 

Dr.  Lbtb«  had  Ibund  that  in  country  prac- 
tice tuch  treatment  could  be  borne,  but  in 
town  he  beliered  the  treatment  by  tartar 
emetic  would  be  found  the  tafer  practice, 
although  there  were  catet  in  robust  strong 
women  which  might  require  depletlTC  mea- 
inrea.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Eemington,  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  a 
combination  of  details  and  tartar  emetic, 
he  stated  that  he  had  once  tried  it,  but  its 
eftctt  were  tuch  aa  to  determine  him  never 
to  repeat  it,  or  recomaMiid  iti  adoption  by 
othert. 

Mr.  Watbrwoktb  inquired  of  Dr. 
Lerer  whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying a  oompreat  over  the  uterui  in  addi- 
tion to  the  bandage  after  delivery ;  he  nerer 
did  thit  in  hit  practice,  and  he  had  never 
known  any  injurious  effect  arite  from  not 
doing  so. 

Dr.  LvvBR  tUted  that  the  plan  he  both 
need  and  taught  wat  to  placei  a  bandage 
round  the  abdomen  at  the  commencement  of 
labour,  and  to  tighten  it  at  thit  progreteed, 
and  on  iti  termination  to  do  to  ttill  more, 
with  the  addition  of  a  comprett,  thould  the 
abdomen  be  flat  or  the  hipa  projecting.  He 
beUeved  thit  phin  both  prevented  hsemorr- 
hage  and  afforded  comfort  to  the  patient. 

Mr.  Taylor  inquired  whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  woman  again  becoming  preg- 
nant, it  would  be  advisable  to  induce  pre- 
mature labour  at  seven  or  eight  months. 

Dr.  LiTBu  and  Mr.  Watbbwortb  both 
agreed  in  the  propriety  of  allowing  her  to 
go  to  the  full  period  of  utero-gettttion,  at 
in  many  catet  patientt  who  had  tuffered  te- 
verely  in  their  firtt  had  had  good  after 
laboun,  probably  fhnn  the  head  not  being 
io  firmly  otsified,  and  consequently  better 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  any  narrowing  of  the 
pelvic  passages. 

Thanks  were  then  given  to  tiie  author  of 
the  paper,  and  the  Society  adjourned. 

At  the  neit  meeting,  November  25th, 
Dr.  MuRPBT  will  read  a  paper  on  the  va- 
riotiea  of  Headache. 


iHetilcal  Itttfingenrc. 
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X.B.     BBCOND   BZAinNATION.— 1847. 
PASS  BXAMINATIOir. 

Monday,  Nov.  1.— Morning,  10  to  1. 
Dr.  Carpbntxr. 


1 .  What  are  the  principal  components  of  the 
bhod  in  vertebrated  animals, — their  respec- 
tive dwraeters,  properties,  and  uses,  in  tiie 
economy,— tiieir  diief  dtvernties  in  tiie 
several  dassss  of  this  tub-kingdom, — and 
their  proportlont  in  the  heshhy  human 
eystem  ? 

2.  State  the  ettential  nature  of  the  rt- 
ipiraiory  prooett;  tiie  purpote  iriiich  it 
antwert  in  the  economy ;  tlie  cautet  whidi 
ordinarily  render  itt  continuance  ettential  to 
liffe ;  tbe  circumstancet  under  which  it  may  be 
temporarily  tuspended  without  injury  to  tiie. 
system;  and  the  dianges  whidi  it  normally 
produces  in  the  blood  and  in  the  air  respec- 
tively. 

3.  Detcribe  the  apparatua  provided  for 
the  oihratum  qfih*  blood  in  the  followfn|r 
dattet  of  animalt  :-»«cfainodermata,  bivalve 
mollusca,  insects,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  aind 
mammalia ;  and  give  an  account  of  ita  ope* 
ration  in  each  case. 

4.  Detcribe  the  ttructnre  and  actions  of 
o,gUmd,  according  to  modem  viewt;  tnce 
tbe  gradual  development  of  the  /teer  through 
the  prindpal  teriet  of  invertebrated  animals ; 
describe  the  chief  varieties  presented  by  the 
structure  of  tbe  kidney  in  the  different 
classes  of  vertebrate ;  and  give  an  account 
of  the  chief  components  of  the  urintuy 
secretion,  and  of  thdr  respective  touroes. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  stmctnrB  of 
the  nervotw  fy#lem  in  the  centipede;  com- 
pare its  parts  with  those  of  vertebrate; 
describe  itt  actiona;  and  point  out  the 
bearing  of  the  whole  on  the  doctrinet  of 
r^x  aetioH. 

6.  Detcribe  the  general  ttmcture  of  the 
encephalon  in  each  of  the  four  clataes  of 
vertebrate ;  and  state  the  physiologioal  in- 
ferences which  may  be  doluced  from  the 
comparison  of  these  different  types. 

7.  Upon  what  chemical  process  Is  the 
maintenance  of  animal  heat  chiefly  depen- 
dent ;  how  is  this  maintained  In  the  bodiea 
of  man  and  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorooa 
animals  respectivdy  {  and  what  are  ita  rela- 
tions to  the  presence  of  fiit  in  the  animal 
body? 

8.  Describe  the  apparatua  by  which  the 
embryo  obtaint  ita  nourithment  from  the 
oontentt  of  the  ovum  In  tlie  ovlpanma  verte- 
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brata ;  the  proTinons  for  the  aeration  of  its 
blood ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
combined  in  the  placenta  of  mammalia. 

Afternoon,  8  to  6. 

General  Pathology,  General  Therapeutiee, 
and  Hygiene. 

CILSTTB  DB   &B  MBDICA. 

JSxaminerSf  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.  Twbbdib. 

1 .  Explain  what  is  meant  by  transforma- 
tion of  tissues,  and  under  what  circam- 
stances  it  may  take  place.  Give  a  few 
examples  in  iUostration. 

2.  Describe  the  physiological  effects  of 
cold  on  the  living  body.  State  the  varioas 
purposes  for  whidi  it  is  used  as  a  therapeutic 
agent.  Mention  the  forms  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  with 
the  special  rules  for  its  administration. 

3.  Describe  the  injurious  effects  that 
result  from  neglect  of  proper  exercise. 
Sketch  the  different  kinds  of  exercise— 1,  as 
a  hygienic,  and  2,  as  a  curative  agent,  with 
the  spedal  rules  of  application. 

4.  Translate  the  following  passage  into 
Bngliah : — 

Faucibus  subest  stomachus  ;  in  quo  plura 
longa  vitia  incidere  consuenmt.  Nam  mo- 
db  ingens  calor,  modo  inflatio  hunc,  mod5 
inflammatio,  modo  exulceratio  a£5cit :  in- 
terdum  pituita,  interdum  bills  oritur  ;  fre- 
quentissimumque  ejus  malum  est,  quo  re- 
solvitur  :  neque  ulla  re  magis  aut  afficitur, 
aut  corpus  aificit.  Diversa  autem  ut  vitia 
ejus,  sic  etiam  remedia  sunt.  Ubi  exsestuat, 
aceto  cum  ros&  extrinsecus  subinde  fovendus 
est,  imponendusque  pulvis  cum  oleo,  ete  a 
cataplasmata  quae  simul  et  reprimunt  et 
emolliunt.  Potui,  nisi  quid  obstat,  gelida 
aqua  pmstanda.  Si  inflatio  est,  prosunt 
admotSB  cucurbitulse ;  neque  incidere  cutem 
necesae  est :  prosunt  sicca  etcalidafomenta, 
aed  non  vehementissima.  Interponenda 
abstinentia  est :  utilis  in  jejuno  potio  est 
absinfhii  aut  hyssopi  aut  rutc.  Exercitatio 
prim5  lenis,  deind^  major  adhibenda  est  i 
maximeque  quae  superiores  partes  moveat : 
quod  genus  in  omnibus  stomachi  vitiis  ap- 
tiflsimum  est.  Post  exercitationem  opus  est 
nnctione,  frictione ;  balneo  quoque  nonnun- 
quam,  sed  rariUls ;  interdiim  alvi  ductione  ; 
cibis  deindd  calidis,  neque  inflantibus; 
eodemque  modo  calidis  potionibus,  prim6 
aqaae  post,  ubi  resedit  mflatio,  vinl  ansteri. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  8.— Momhig,  10  to  1. 

Surgery, 

Sxammere,  Sir  Stbphbn  Hammick  and 

Mr.  CiBSAR  Hawkins. 

1.     What  is  Delirium  Tremens  Trauma- 

^cam?    Under   what  circumstances  is  it 

most  likely  to  occur  ?    Describe  the  symp- 

toma,  and  how  they  are  to  be  distingdafaed 


from  those  of  inflammation  of  the  brain ; 
and  mention  the  proper  treatment,  under 
the  mildest  and  most  aggravated  forms. 

2.  Describe  the  various  dislocations  of 
the  femur  at  the  hip-joint ;  and  the  signs  of 
the  injury,  according  to  the  several  positions 
of  the  displaced  bone ;  distinguishing  between 
each  form  of  dislocatio^i  and  other  accidents 
for  which  it  may  be  mistaken ;  give  the  me- 
thod of  reduction  in  each  case  respectively, 
mentioning  the  general,  as  well  as  the  lo<^ 
measures  necessary. 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms,  causes,  and 
treatment,  both  local  and  general,  of  dif« 
ferent  cases  of  senile  gangrene  of  the  toes  or 
leg,  according  to  the  depth  and  extent,  and 
to  the  acute  or  chronic  nature  of  each  case  ; 
or  the  age,  habits,  and  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  each  individual. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6, 

MeHeme. 

Bxaminere,  Dr.  Billing  and  Dr.TwasDiB. 

1.  Describe  the  anatomical  charaoters  of 
inflammation  of  the  digestive  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

2.  Enumerate  the  causes  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  hfsmatemesis  may  arise* 
Explain  the  sources  of  the  hemorrhage,  and 
the  principles  of  treatment. 

3.  Describe  the  intra-eraniallesions  which 
give  rise  to  paralysis. 

4.  Explain  how  serous  effusion  takes 
place  in  cardiac  dropsy.  What  lerion of  tho 
heart  most  frequently  induces  it  ? 

5.  Give  a  definition  of  purpura.  De- 
scribe its  varieties,  and  the  treatment  appli- 
cable to  each. 

6.  Sketch  the  diseases  to  which  the 
windpipe  (including  the  larynx)  is  liable^ 
with  an  outline  of  their  treatment. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  S.~Homing,  lOtol. 

Midwifery. 

Examiner,  Dr.  Ri  gbt. 

1.  Describe  the  various  sympathetic  af- 
fections produced  by  pregnancy,  their  natujfo, 
and  treatment. 

2.  Describe  the  causes  of  faulty  nterioe 
action,  and  the  treatment. 

3.  Describe  the  symptoms,  causes,  and 
treatment  of  after-pains. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

J^rtiMtc  Afedtetae. 

Bxaminere,  Prof.  Bbandb,  Dr.  PsBBUiAy 
and  Dr.  Rigbt. 

1.  Bisulphuret  of  ammonium  has  been 
proposed  as  a  test  for  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Describe  the  mode  of  using  it,  its  effects, 
and  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  < 
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2.  Hie  earth  of  a  fnft  in  which  a  hody 
has  been  interred  it  Stated  to  contain  ar- 
ieniona  acid,  either  free  or  in  lome  oom- 
"bination.  How  wonld  yon  proceed  to  de- 
termine these  point!  ? 

3.  In  the  caw  of  a  penon  poiaoned  by 
belladonna,  how  wonld  yon  proceed  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  the  active  principle  of 
ttAs  poison  in  the  nrine  ? 

4.  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment 
of  poisoniog  by  white  lead. 

5.  Where  a  knot  npon  the  cord  is  assigned 
as  the  canse  of  the  child's  death,  how  wonld 
Tou  determine  whether  it  bad  been  formed 
oefore  birth  or  wilfiiUy  tied  afterwards  ? 

6.  State  what  yon  know  of  nterine 
anscnltation  in  pregnancy. 

UMIVBB8ITY  OF  LOKDON— 8B«OND  SXA- 
MINATION  VOR  TBI  DBORKB  OF  BACHB- 
LOR  OF  MBDICINB,  1847. 

Firtt  DhftMion, — Beok,  Thomas  Snow, 
Univerfity  College ;  Bose,  Bbolanoth,  Uni- 
versity College  ;  Brinton,  WilMam,  King's 
College;  Crisp,  Henry,  King's  College; 
Bade,  Peter,  King's  College ;  Forster,  John 
Cooper,  Gay's  Hospital ;  Fotberby,  Henry 
Isaac,  Gny*B  Hospital;  Greenwood,  Wil- 
Ham  Henry,  Gny's  Hospital;  Hicks,  John 
Braaton,  Gay's  HoapiUl ;  Holman,  Wil- 
liam  Henry,  London  Hospital;  Johnson, 
\^alter,  Guy's  Hospital ;  Uttletoo,  Nicholas 
Henry,  University  College ;  Monckton, 
Stephen,  King's  College;  Ramskill,  Jabez 
Spence,  Guy's  Hospital;  Raasom,  William 
Henry,  University  College;  Rygate.  John 
James,  London  Hospital ;  Seal,  Gopal 
Chonder,  University  College;  Wigtesw^rth, 
Henry,  University  College.  Second  JDiti- 
»um. — Green,  Thomas,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  King,  George  Henry, 
Guy's  HospiUl. 

DISCOVBRT  OF   ▲  8UB8TITUTB   FOR  BTBBR 
VAPOUR   BY    PR0FB8S0R    8IUFB0N. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  this  week  to 
do  more  than  announce  the  discovery,  by 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  new 
anseathetie  agent,  which  is  in  many  respects 
preferable  to  the  use  of  ether  vapour  in  sur- 
gical operations.  This  is  the  singular  com- 
pound known  to  chemists  under  the  name  of 
Chlorqfarm,  or  Ptrchlwride  of  Formyle, 
The  results  have  so  far  proved  most  satis - 
&ctory.  We  ahaU  not  anticipate  tke 
description  of  tho  mode  of  employing,  and 
of  the  effecU  of  this  nevr  agent,  which  has 
been  forwarded  to  ne  by  Professor  Simpson, 
na  we  intend  to  publish  his  communication 
it  full  length  in  our  next  number. 


TBS  CBOLBRA  IK  RUSSIA. 

Tbb  German  papers  give  official  data  from 
the  Ruasian  capital,  which  inform  ns  that  in 
MoBcow,  from  the  30th  of  September  to  the 
19th  of  October  (19  days),  222  persona  were 
atucked  by  cholerc,  of  whom  66  died.  In 
the  provincial  districts  of  the  empire  the  bst 
list  of  deaths  amonata  altogotfaer  to  208.  In 
intelligence  from  Stockholm,  dated  Novem- 
ber 2,  it  is  annoonoed  that  the  cholers  Is 
trav«Utng  on  with  anch  speed  thait  it  is  now 
soaroely  18  miles  distant  frooa  St.  Pelan- 
borgh,  and  will  donbtless  soon  appear  io  the 
capital  itself.  In  Moscow  it  haa  wasnmed  s 
oompamtively  mild  charaetsr.  Lsttefs  firon 
Copcnbsgen,  dated  November  6,  atate  tihat 
infinensa  ia  geosrsUy  prevalent  in  that  ei^, 
and  that  nearly  idi  tlie  pctfiwers  at  tho 
thestra  were  laid  np  with  it. 

botanical  PRTBB8  OF  TBB  APOTRBCARIBS' 
80CIBTT. 

Tbb  prizes  annnsUy  awarded  by  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  to  medical  students  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Botany  and  Materia  Medica, 
were,  on  Wednesday  last,  presented  by 
Edward  Bean,  Esq.  the  Master  of  the  So- 
ciety, to  the  successful  candidates.  Mr. 
John  S.  Bristowe,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
received  the  Botanical  gold  medal.  Mr. 
George  Thomas  Jones,  of  University  Col- 
lege, the  Botanical  silver  medal  and  prize 
books ;  and  Mr.  William  Bayldon,  of  Uni- 
versity College,  received  a  Botanical  prise 
of  books.  Mr.  J.  W.  B.  SteggaU.  of  Char- 
ing Cross  Hospital,  received  the  Materia 
Medica  gold  medal;  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
I  Davies,  of  University  College,  the  Materia 
Medica  silver  medal.  The  examination  for 
the  Botanical  prizes  had  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  N.  B.  Ward,  and  the  examination  for 
the  Materia  Medica  prizea  by  Dr.  Copland.  - 

kino's  ooixbob  mboical  socibtt. 
Session  1847-48. 

FrnM*ntfor  <A«  year.-— Richard  PSrtridgn, 

F.R.S.     Viee^PrttidenU.-^T.  O.  Rayoer, 
I  M.D.— A.  Snes,E8^  P.R.S.—F.  Hensl«r, 

Esq.  B.M.— R.  Dmitt,  Esq.  F.R-S.^B. 
:  J.  Chance,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.--W.  H.  Patsey, 
I  Esq.  B.M.  TVesfwrcr. — S.  Griffith,  Esq. 
j  M.R.C.S.  Homotwry  Secreimiei.^^.  T. 
j  Arlidge,  Esq.  B.M.— Robert  Bestky,  Esq. 
I  M.R.C.S. 
I      The   meetings  of  the  Society  sre  hdd  st 

King's  College  every  Thursday  evening,  at 

7  o'clock,  p. If. 

LBOAL     MBAKINO     OT     TBB     TBRM 
"  DISLOCATION." 

i  An  action  was  lately  brought  against  s  sss- 
dical  practitioner  for  negligence  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  dislocation  of  the  arm,  and  a 
verdict  waa  returned  for  the  plaintiff.  Last 
week  Mr.  Koowles  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  for  a  rule  to  shew  canse  why 
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there  should  not  be  a  new  trial,  on  the 
ground  of  a  miatlirectioti  of  the  learned 
Chief  Baron,  who  triad  the  case.  The  de- 
claration alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had  em- 
ployed the  defendant,  who  was  a  surgeon, 
for  the  treatment  and  enre  of  certain  woundt, 
/raetureif  bmUeSt  eomplaintit  end  di$- 
^rder$;  bat  the  evidence  shewed  that  the 
defendant  had  been  employed  to  cure  the 
plaintiff  of  a  diHocated  arm.  He  (the 
Irarned  counsel),  at  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's 
ease,  submitted  to  the  learned  Chief  Baron 
that  there  was  no  word  in  the  declaration 
which  was  applicable  to  the  case ;  hot  his 
objection  was  overruled.  A  dislocation  was 
neither  a  wound,  bruise,  nor  fracture ;  and 
the  words  "  complaint  and  dnorder"  were 
not  at  all  applicable  to  a  surgical  case,  but 
to  internal  complaints  which  required  to  be 
treated  medically.  He  (the  learned  counsel) 
had  looked  into  the  dictionary,  and  could 
not  find  that  a  dislocation  was  so  called. 

Lord  Dbnmak. — It  is  rather  strange  that 
the  pleader  should  have  omitted  the  most 
appropriate  word ;  but  we  think  the  Chief 
Baron  was  quite  right. — Rule  refused. 

APOTHBCARIKS'  BALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  exa- 
mination and  received  certificates  to  practise, 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  1847:  — Walter 
Thompson,  London — William  Braithwaite, 
Plymouth — William  Pearce,  Bingley,  York- 
shire— Thomas  Watson,  Bristol — Charles 
Pratt — John  Braxton  Hicks,  Lymington, 
Hants — Stewart  Blacker  Roberts — John 
Glendarvine  Winstone,  20,  Botiverie  Street 
—-Benjamin  French,  Neath,  Glamorganshire 
*— James  Lardner  Green,  Holywell,  Flint- 
shire. 

OBITUARY. 
On  the  18th  of  September,  at  St.  Helena, 
Dr.  Henry  Solomon. 

On  the  5th  Inst.,  at  Willonghby,  near 
Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  Thomas  Brown,  Esq., 
late  surgeon  at  Great  Berkhamstead. 

On  the  lOtb  inst.,  at  his  residence.  Three 
Colt  Street,  Limehouse,  Thomas  Bailey, 
Esq.,  surgeon,  aged  59. 

On  the  25di  uh.,  Mr.  John  William 
Joseph  B'.nouy,  jun.,  Student  in  Medicine, 
Uaiversity  College,  London. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  inst.  Joseph  Toul- 
min,  Esq.  of  Hackney,  in  his  76th  year. 

On  the  15  th  inst.  at  2,  Jonson's  Place, 
Harrow  Road,  John  C.  W.  Dyer,  Esq., 
8argeon»  aged  38. 

The  daily  journals  report  the  death  of 
M.  Dieffenbach,  which  took  place  lately  at 
Berlin.     He  was  born  at  Konigsberg  in  1 795. 

Lately,  at  Lyon,  M.  le  Docteur  Nichet. 
formerly  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Hospital  of 
La  Chants. 


itelectionft  from  Sioumab* 


SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 

CASS  07  SXTEA  PBRITONBAL  DOOPST.  BT 
8.  B.  SCOTT,  IC.D.,  AND  V.  C.  RBAMBR, 
M.D.,  OP  BARRISONVILLB,  PBNK. 

Mrs.  S.  S.,  aged  20  years,  from  her  child- 
hood until  the  14th  year  of  her  age,  had 
been  a  healthy  active  girl.  Her  nienses  at 
this  period  were  but  lately  established,  and, 
by  exposing  herself  to  inclement  weather, 
she  suffered  a  suppression  of  that  function, 
which  never  afterwards  regained  a  healthy 
condition,  the  evacuation  at  some  times 
being  profuse,  and  at  others  scanty  and  im- 
perfect. About  two  months  from  the  date 
of  this  menstnial  derangement,  her  abdomen 
was  noticed  to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  which 
at  first  created  a  suspicion  of  pregnancy, 
but  which  opinion,  in  course  of  time,  was 
abandoned,  and  the  girl  looked  upon  as  one 
becoming  dropsical.  The  swelling  increased 
bat  slowly  until  after  marriage,  which  oc- 
carred  before  she  reached  her  seventeenth 
year.  At  the  end  of  two  months  after  mar- 
riage, it  was  perceived  that  she  increased 
more  rapidly  than  she  had  done  before,  but 
enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  and  continued 
to  discharge  her  household  duties  for  one 
year,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  relieve 
her  by  tapping.  This  was  done  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1842.  There  were  obtauied 
from  her  at  this  time  seventeen  gallons  of  a 
serous  fluid.  Subsequently  to  this,  and 
before  Dr.  Scott  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  case,  she  was  tapped  twice :  once  in 
August,  1843,  about  nineteen  months  having 
intervened  since  tiie  first  operation,  and 
again  in  February,  1844.  At  the  first  of 
these  latter  operations  there  were  abstracted 
nineteen  and  a  half  gallons  of  serum,  resem- 
bling that  which  had  been  obtained  at  the 
first  operation. 

Dr.  Scott  saw  and  examined  the  case  for 
the  first  time  on  the  3d  May,  1844,  at  which 
time  she  was  about  to  undergo  a  fourth  ope- 
ration. Since  the  last  tapping,  until  a  (bw 
days  of  the  time  at  which  1  saw  her,  she  had 
been  able  to  move  through  the  house  with 
tolerable  ease,  but  could  not  lie  down  at 
night,  having  to  be  supported  in  a  sitting 
posture  while  she  slept.  She  measuned  at 
this  time  around  the  most  projecting  part  of 
the  abdomen,  six  feet  and  three  inches. 

Fifteen  gallons  of  serum  were  removed  by 
this  operation,  which  was  a  smaller  quantity 
than  might  have  been  obtauied  had  it  not 
been  that  there  existed  some  obstacle  to  the 
free  discharge  of  the  fluid,  which  protntcted 
the  operation,  and  exhausted  the  patient  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  was  thought  unsafe  to 
allow  the  cannla  to  remain  until  all  the  fluid 
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would  have  been  evaciuted.  Upon  ezamiii- 
ing  tbe  abdomen  after  the  operation,  a  very 
l^gp  tumor  was  foond  to  exist  in  the  right 
side,  occapjing  the  hypochondriac  and 
Inmhar  regions,  and  extending  as  far  forward 
as  the  epigastric.  This  tumor  was  regarded 
bj  all  who  examined  it  as  the  Uver  much 
enlarged  and  indurated.  The  only  pain  she 
erer  complsined  of  existed  in  this  tumor. 
Extending  to  the  left,  and  occupying  the 
hypogastric,  pubic,  and  right  iliac  regions, 
was  another  large  tumor,  apparently  attached 
to  the  inferior  portion  of  the  one  just  de- 
scribed; and,  deeply  seated  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac and  lumbar  regions  of  the  left 
aide,  there  could  be  felt  a  £ird  tumor,  which 
at  that  time  appeared  to  be  about  as  large 
as  a  man's  hud.  This  wss  pronounced  by 
all  to  be  the  spleen  greatly  enlarged.  The 
fluid  was  supposed  to  occupy  the  csTity  of 
the  peritoneum,  and  the  cause  of  its  aocnmu- 
lation  some  obstruction  in  the  portal  droula- 
tion,  which  obstruction,  it  wss  thought, 
existed  in  the  liver.  On  the  1st  of  July  she 
was  tapped  for  the  fifth  time,  about  seven- 
teen gallons  and  a  half  of  yeUowish  green 
serum  being  removed.  On  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember the  0|'eration  was  repeated,  with 
similar  results ;  and  between  this  date  and 
May  25th  it  was  found  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  it  seven  times.  After  the  lest 
operation  her  strength  declined  rapidlyy 
until  the  4th  of  June,  when  she  died.  A 
few  hours  after  her  death  thirteen  gallooa  of 
«erum  were  removed.  The  accumulation 
since  the  last  operation  appears  to  have  beeo 
at  tbe  rate  of  one  gallon  p.r  day.  She  was 
tapped  fourteen  times  (including  the  one 
after  death)  in  the  course  of  three  yeara, 
and  averaging  at  each  operation  sixteen 
gallons  of  serum,  the  aggregate  amount  being 
225  gallons. 

Poii'mortemtmnmiuatiom.'^Vpoa  making 
an  incision  through  the  abd^'mmal  integu- 
ments, there  was  exposed  a  very  large  cavity, 
which  the  examiners  Were  surpriseid  to  find 
was  not  that  of  the  peritoneum,  as  they  had 
expected  s  for  it  was  now  evident  that  they 
had  not  yet  penetrated  that  membrane.  An 
idea  of  the  extent  of  this  cavity  will  be 
formed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
were  nineteen  and  a  half  gallons  of  serum 
abstracted  ft'om  it  in  the  second  operation. 
The  posterior  part  of  the  left  hypoebondrian 
and  lumbar  rrgions  was  occupied  by  a  kige 
4syst,  containing  at  least  two  gallons  of  per- 
fectly transparent  serum  :  tUs  tumor  had 
been  mistaken  for  the  spleen.  From  the 
hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions  of  the 
right  side  was  taken  a  large  tumor  that 
would  have  weighed  firom  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  ;  upon  making  an  incision  into  this 
mass,  a  number  of  small  cysts  were  found 
enclosed  within  iU  walls  of  fibrous  matter. 
Fkom  some  of  these  cells  there  ooaed  a  fluid 


much  resembling  cream  in  colour  and  con- 
sistence, end  in  others  this  fluid  appeared  to 
be  coagulated,  forming  a  cheesy  matter,  and 
in  the  largest  division  of  cells  was  contained 
a  transparent  serum  like  that  obtained  from 
the  left  side.  This  mass  externally  adhered 
closely  to  the  lateral  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  internally  to  the  peritoneum  :  it 
was  this  tumor  that  had  been  considiavd  the 
liver  much  enlarged  and  indurated.  Another 
large  tumor,  similar  to  the  last,  and  weighing 
about  eight  pounds,  occupied  the  right  iliac, 
the  hypogastric,  and  pubic  regions.  Ad- 
hering in  different  places  to  the  walls  of  the 
large  general  carity,  from  which  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  fluid  was  taken,  were  a 
number  of  smaller  tumors,  varying  from  one 
to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  haviiig  a 
peduncular  attachment.  Tbe  abdominal 
muscles  had  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
and  were  replaced  by  a  odlalar  structure. 
Tbe  peritoneum  was  very  much  thickened 
and  indurated ;  the  liver  was  healthy,  and 
natural  in  sise  and  appearance  ;  the  spleen 
slightly  enlarged;  the  kidneys  apparently 
healthy.  The  uterus  and  its  appendages 
were  very  slightly  examined,  but  they  ap- 
peared natural  t  the  contents  of  the  thorax 
were  not  inspected. 

It  is  added  that  lieutaud,  in  the  "  Historia 
Anatomico-Mediea,''  Paris,  1767,  vol.  i., 
p.  413  et  sequent,  introduoes  several  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  there  were  enormoua 
collections  of  water,  either  between  the  pe^ 
ritoneum  and  abdominal  muscles,  or  in  cysts 
whose  carities  were  independent  of  that  of 
the  peritoneum.  In  one  case  of  cyst,  140 
pounds  of  water,  somewhat  bloody,  (liquor 
subcruentns)  were  found.  (See  obs.  1726.) 
In  another  case,  the  quantity  ef  fluid  con* 
tained  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  mus- 
cles exceeded  that  removed  fh>m  Dr.  Scott's 
patient  by  forty- four  pints. — American 
Jommal  o/tki  Med,  Seieneee, 


SURGERY. 

ON  THB  TRBATMBNT  OF  ABSCISaSS  BT 
BBTON. 

At  a  kte  meetmg  of  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Ireland,  Dr.  Darby  said  that  he  had  re« 
cently  treated  some  oases  of  abscess  by 
seton  ;  and,  as  it  was  not  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment generslly  adopted,  he  wuhed  to  submit 
a  short  account  of  them  to  the  Surgical 
Society:— 

••  In  the  summer  of  1844, 1  was  first  in- 
duced to  try  it  in  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  an  encysted  abscem  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  which  she  olqected  to  have 
punctured,  fiearing  an  *  unsightly  mark* 
would  remain,  and  requested  I  would  '  put 
it  back/    This  I  told  her  it  was  impossibb 
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to  do,  and  advised  her  to  let  me  put  a  fine 
thread  through  it:  to  this  she  eonsented. 
With  a  curved  needle  I  inserted  a  thread  of 
cotton,  as  a  seton  through  the  entire 
diameter  Of  the  abscess,  and  applied  water- 
dressing  over  all  to  obviate  inflammation. 
On  the  following  day,  I  found  pus  oozing 
beside  the  thread,  and  in  this  manner  the 
contents  slowly  and  continnally  discharged, 
the  cavity  gradually  contracted,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  was  obliterated.  I 
removed  the  seton,  and  after  a  short  time  no 
perceptible  dcatriz  remained. 

"  I  next  treated  in  this  manner  a  laige 
strumous  abscess  (about  four  inches  in  its 
longest  diameter),  which  a  boy  in  the  work- 
house  had  on  his  sternum,  and  the  case 
went  on  more  favourably  than  I  think  it 
would  have  done  had  I  punctured  the  ab- 
scess with  the  lancet. 

'*  In  November  last,  I  was  consulted  by  a 
lady  who,  after  a  severe  attack  of  influenxa, 
had  inflammation  of  some  of  the  cervical 
glanda,  situated  behind  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle,  deep-seated,  and  midway  between 
theea  r  and  the  clavicle.  I  inserted  a  thread 
in  Uiis  situation,  including  between  the 
points  about  two  inches  of  skin  ;  the  con- 
tents distilled  out,  but  the  abscess  was  fed 
from  that  which  first  formed,  and  finding 
that  no  benefit  was  likely  to  ensue,  I  passed 
a  thread  through  the  original  abscess:  in 
two  days  afterwards  1  was  enabled  to  remove 
the  first  seton,  and  in  six  days  subsequently, 
the  second.  The  disease  was  cured,  and 
the  closest  observer  could  not  now  perceive 
a.  trace  of  either  the  disease  or  the  opera- 
tion. I  have  since  treated  four  cases  of 
strumous  abscess  in  this  way  with  similar 
results :  in  one  esse  only  did  any  unsightly 
mcatrix  remain,  and  this  I  attribute  to  the 
thinning  process  having  advanced  conside- 
rably before  the  seton  was  applied.  I  have 
not  found  any  case  followed  by  high  inflam- 
mation or  much  pain ;  in  fact,  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory. 

'*  Before  concluding,  I  wish  to  remark 
that  I  have  seldom  or  never  had  a  case 
where  pus  was  absorbed  after  I  was  fully 
satisfied  it  had  been  formed;  I  should 
therefore  be  disposed  to  insert  the  seton  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  formation  of  pus, 
and  remove  it  as  soon  as  the  cavity  of  the 
abscess  sppeared  obliterated.  And  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  mode  of  treatment,  fol- 
lowed by  careful  dressing  and  judidoua 
•  management,  is  calculated  to  obviate  in  a 
great  degree  the  disfiguration  and  annoy- 
ance which  so  frequently  result  from  the 
ordinary  method  tit  treating  abscesses,  es- 
pecially those  which  present  in  conspicuous 
sitiiations.^2)H^^  Medieml  Preu, 


ANATOMY. 

ON    THB      DBTXLOPlfBMT     OF     PBIMITiyX 
NBKVX-FIBBBS.      BY  DB.  SCHAFFNBB. 

On  examinmg  the  brain  of  a  curval  frog  in 
ita  earliest  period  of  development,  nothing  is 
seen  but  roundish  ceUs,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  nucleated,  and  filled  with  a  finely 
granular  material.  The  cells  (primitive  cells 
or  nerve-corpusdes)  present  no  difference, 
beyond  their  snuU  sise,  firom  the  nerve- 
corpusdes  in  the  brain  of  the  adult  animal. 
So  soon  as  the  extremities  of  the  larva 
begin  to  be  developed,  there  are  observed  a 
number  of  primitive  cells,  from  which  one 
or  two  primitive  fibres  proceed ;  but  as  yet 
there  are  no  separate  independent  nerve- 
fibres  to  be  found.  The  spinal  cord,  which 
is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  and  not  yet 
separated  into  its  white  and  grey  portions, 
is  composed,  about  the  same  time,  of  simple 
round  cells,  of  other  similar  cells  from 
which  fibres  are  springing,  and  of  primitive 
fibres  themselves.  In  the  grey  substance  of 
the  brain  of  adult  frogg  and  tritons.  Dr. 
Schaffner  found  only  nerve-corpusdes  and 
primitive  fibres :  in  the  white  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord,  primitive  fibres  alone ;  and 
in  the  grey  substance  of  the  same,  nerve« 
corpuscles,  from  which  primitive  fibres  were 
proceeding.  On  comparing  these  corpuscles 
with  ganglion-globules,  whence  primitive 
fibres  spring  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetm,  these  latter  will,  according  to  Dr. 
Schaffner,  be  found  to  be  six  or  eight  times 
longer ;  and  in  many  of  them  there  is  per- 
ceived, especially  after  treatment  with  acetic 
acid,  a  distinct  membranous  sheath,  which, 
he  says,  cannot  be  detected  in  the  same 
strnpture  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  central 
nei:ve-cells,  which  are  prolonged  into  primi- 
tive fibres,  maintain,  for  the  most  part,  their 
rounded  form,  though  some  become  oval ; 
all  possess  the  general  appearance  of  other 
simple  nerve-corpuscles.  In  time,  the 
rounded  cdlsfrom  which  fibres  arise  become 
gradually  drawn  out  as  the  growth  of  the 
fibre  proceeds,  and  ultimately  they  entirdy 
disappear,  a  primitive  nerve- tube  being  the 
result  of  thdr  metamorphosis. 

A  similar  metamorphosis  of  the  primitive 
cells  hss  been  observed  by  Dr.  Schaffner 
in  the  embryo  of  man,  and  of  mammalia 
generally.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  forma- 
tion of  primitive  fibres  should  tske  place  is 
the  peripberd  nerves  first :  the  meUunor^ 
phosis  of  the  ceUs  bring  observed  first  in 
the  spind  cord,  end  oidy  subsequently  in 
the  brain. 

With  regard  to  the  nndd  which  are  fre- 
quently olMcrved  on  young  nerve-tubes,  but 
not  on  older  ones,  and  whiefa  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  nudd  of  the  origind  cells 
from  which  the   tnbes  ara  fbrmed,   Dr. 
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Sdiaffber  obferrai,  Oat  the  nuclei  of  the 
ceUf  ere  ntueted  within  the  tube,  end  ere 
theiefore  inTiiible;  while  those  commonly 
pereeiTcd  ere  sitnated  on  the  outer  wall,  and 
tint  they  BHUt  therefore  be  looked  upon  ai 
•eoondary  fermetknis,  oeeorriog  after  the 
eorieeeenoe  of  the  oeUi  from  which  tiie  tnbe 
h  formed,  Pberiblj  they  are  of  tbe  mbm 
Batare  as  the  free  nnelet  eibsenred  in  the 
hitfetinctly  Hbrons  snbetanoe  which,  toge- 
Hier  with  priraiti^  cells,  comtitates  the 
Material  in  which  the  developmeat  of  peri- 
pheral nenFe»tahes  takes  pUce. 

Each  primitive  cell  firoin  which  the  central 
aerve^tttbes  originate,  nsnally  give  rise  to 
two  tabes,  whtcn  spring  from  opposite 
points,  and,  as  the  development  proceeds, 
the  waits  of  the  eell  are  gndnally  drawn  ont 
fa  opposite  directions,  and  merge  into  those 
of  the  two  nerve-tnbes.  Occasionally  only 
one  tnbe  is  obserfed  proceeding  from  a  cell ; 
hot  in  this  case  it  is  probable  either  that  the 
otter  is  broken  off,  or  is  sitnated  at  the 
under  side  of  the  eell,  and  thvs  concealed 
from  Tiew.  It  appears  most  probable  also 
that  the  tidM8  from  one  odl  coalesce  with 
ttose  f^m  another,  and  that  thna  the  indl- 
iMnal  nerves  increase  in  length ;  fbr  it  is 
Bot  nnoommon  to  pereeire  two  or  three  ceNs 
aonneeted  to  each  other  by  fine  tabes. 
Xariy*formed  nerve-tnbea  do  not  contain 
any  mednllary  snbstanoe ;  so  Unit  this  most 
he  a  deposit  of  later  formation.— iSeAmM/'f 
Jakrb'Aeker,  Nr.  8,  1847. 
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BiBTHS. 

Vales....  flSS 


isafi 


Deaths. 
Males....  539 
Fsmalsa..  888 

10S2 


Jv,  qf  ft  dut. 

Males....  528 
Females..  S18 

1046 


Deaths  in  DiFPaasNT  Districts. 

(84  la  NiffliAsr  s-^IUgUtrmr^  DMHel9,  1». 
PopulaHofh  te  IMl,  1,»15»1M.) 

Wbst— Kenslngrton:  Ctielsea;  St.  (Jeor^e, 
HanoverSqaare;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St  James  . .  (Pop.  801,106)    161 

North  — St.  Marylebone  }  St.  Pancras  ; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  366,303)    207 

Centra  l— St.  Giles  and  St.  Oeorpe ;  Strand ; 
HoMMm;  Cierkenwell;  St.  Luke;  East 
London ;  West  London  {  the  City  of 
London   (Pop.  374.759)    189 

Kast— Shoredfteh ;  Bethnal  Green  ;  White* 
chapel ;  St.  Geor^re  in  the  East ;  Stepney ; 
Poplar Pop.  893,247)    221 

South  —  St.  Snvfour  ;  St.  Olave  ;  Bcr- 
mondaey ;  St.  Georre,  Southwark ; 
NewiRfftoD)  Lambeth ;  wandswortii  and 
CUphams  CambenveU;  Rotherhitba; 
Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)   2S4 

Total m2 


CAveas  •»  Dbati. 


AliCAvsbs 

Spbcivisd  Causes 

U  J^aMMe(erBpidBmicSndemic, 

Contarions)  Diseaset. 

SpermMe  ZMsetiMa^  yH.-^ 

S.  Dtansf  ,  Gaaesr,  ftc.  of  vnea 


MSI 


8.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

and  Senses  

4.  LafHTsand  other  Or^gum  ol 


other 


Ml   l«9 


106 


18 


Sll 

IM 
1S7 


T4 

9 

14 

7 

1 
65 


6h.  Heart  aad  BloodTeasels 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and 

Organs Oi  Diii^estioB   ...... 

7.  Diseaaes  of  tbe  KMnefs,  fte., 
a.  Childbirth.    Diseaass    of   tbe 

Utems,  «c 

9.  Rhematfam.    Diseases  of  tbe 
Bonca,  Joints,  Ac   . » , 

10.  Skin,  GeUnlarTisaaa,  Sk., 

11.  Old  Are 

12.  Violence,  PrivaHon,  Cold,  sad! 

Intemferaaoe ^     8'     29 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  nrnnbos  of 
Deaths  from  tbe  nost  important  special  cauaea : 
SmalUpax  26     Convnlaioa so 

Bronchitis 49 

Pneumonia 6B 

Pbtbfsis Its 

Dia.ofLonfa,«K.  IS 

Teethini; 8 

Ms.  Stomach,  ftc.  7 
Die.  of  Liver,  te.    S 

Hydrooepbalna..  25 

'     olexy IS     Childbirth M) 


71 

Scarlatina 64 

Hoopinr-congh..  25 

Uiarrhesa  0 

Typbaa  89 


Sadden  deaths  . 


^ 


Paralysis SS     Ois.  of Uteni8,&c    2 

RBMAaKS.->The  total  namber  of  deaths  was 
60  above  the  weekly  aatomnal  aVersge. 


METB0R0L06TCAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Heifcht  of  Barom  eter jQr7 

••         "         Tbennometsr^ 50*5 

Self-rsfistermg  do.^  —  max.  69-  min.  87*9 
"    in  the  Thames  water    -    51*5     —     60-8 

«  From  ISotetrTkUansdMlr.     -  ^  Son. 

Ra  IN,  in  faicbes,  0*39 :  sam  of  the  daily  obser* 
vations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Mtieotoloffieal,-'Th%  mean  temperatore  of  Iha 
week  was  1*6«  above  the  average  of  the  month. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbe  letter  of  <*  A  Union  amgoen*'  will  appear  in 
the  followinfT  number. 

If  our  Lynn  correspondent  wiU  forward  ua  a 
abort  letter  on  the  oriidnal  viewa  of  Cbolers, 
Itc.  by  one  who  we  admit  ia  a  very  emfoent 
nractitioaer,  we  shall  be  happy  to  iaaert  it. 
Hia  present  communication  is  inadmissible. 

Mr.  J.  Jones.  Llanfair.— There  ia  at  preaent  no 
prospect  of  tbe  publication  of  the  lectures  be- 
vug  reaomed.  Tbe  AsM>ctation  includes  a 
highly  reapectable  body  ef  men,  and  deserves  . 
the  support  of  provincial  practitioners.  A  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Secretary  would  procure 
the  information  reouired. 

A  full  account  of  the  niatory  and  pvQffreas  of  the 
Asiatic  Cholera  of  1831-2  was  publiahed  in  the 
88th  volume  of  this  joama],  page  841. 

Communioationa  have  been  received  from  Dr. 
Dick,  Dr.  Simpaon,  Dr.  C.  Searle,  Dr.  Stratton, 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Dnrdin.  The  preaent  number 
waa  completely  filledbeibre  any  of  theae  papers 
bad  reached  us. 
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Xecturess* 

COURSE  or  SURGERY, 

DeHMr9d  m  ihe  yaort  1646  mtd  1847, 

By  Branbby  B.  Coopbk,  F.R.S. 

flnnpeoii,  wd  Lecturer  on  Brngtrj  at  OnyM 
UoapitaL 

Lbctuuc  XV. 

Dl9«A0VB  OV  TBE  BOKBS. 

Physical  properties  of  bones — evidence  qf 
their  vitality . — Disease  qf  bones  modified 
by  their  earthy  matter — their  growth  re^ 
iarded  by  earthy  matter. — Bone-earth 
taken  into  the  blood  by  action  of  stomach. 
— Digestion,  eliminationf  absorption,  dia- 
thesis,  may  interfere  in  the  formation  qf 
bone. — Blood,  capillaries  or  tissue  may 
fail. — Scrofula. — Necessity  for  consti- 
tutional remedies  rather  than  mechanical. 
— Chemical  treatment. — Hypertrophy — 
general— partial — may  or  may  not  be 
disease, — Exostosis — when  interfering — 
diagnosis  —  treatment.  —  Operation  — 
modes:  Sir  Astley  Cooper* s. — Cases. — 
Ejcophthalmia^Hydrophthalmia — diag- 
nosis;  Dr.  0*Beime*s. — Structure  of 
ejpostoses-^hereditary  tendeney,'^AtrO' 
phy  of  bone — in  youth — in  old  age. — 
All  bones  not  equally  subject  to  atrophy, 
nor  even  all  parts  of  the  same  bone — 
atrophy  qfneci  qf  thigh-bone. — Rachitis, 
whether  depending  on  error  in  blood, 
eapiliaries  or  tissue.-^Fragillitus  ossium 
also  atrophy. — Distortion  of  tpine — 
treatment. 

I  THINK  1  kear  vome  of  you  say,  "  Well,  I 
ion  glad  we 'have  done  with  inflammation  at 
tlBBt ;  we  flhdl  no  doubt  now  really  get  some 
**  €Uiyry  !'  '*  But  depend  on  it,  gentlemen, 
tliat  unless  yoa  have  made  yoarseWes  ac- 
quBinted  with  ihe  Tital  phenomena  essential 
to  health,  and  concomitant  with  disease,  it  is 
impossible  that  you  should  be  able  to  ander- 
vtand  the  practice  of  surgery,  as  yoa  cannot 
•faBYe  learned  to  appreciate  the  eanses  of  the 
deterioration  leading  to  the  necessity  for 
surgical  interference,  unless  you  have  duly 
inveatigated  the  healthy  processes  of  nutri- 
>tion. 

Upon  -first  taking  a  human  bone  in  your 
land  for  examination,  you  may  probably 
^ak^youraelvcs,  if  it  be  possible  that  such  a 
golid  mass  (the  characteristic  hardness  of 
^ioh  cooBtituteB  the  peculiarity  of  the 
oiseous  •eystem)  could  be  subject  to  the 
jome  changes  and  vital  influences  which 
attend  the  growth,  reparation,  and  diseases 
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of  the  softer  and  more  delicate  structures  of 
the  living  body. 

This,  however,  is  indeed  the  case:  the 
bones  inflame,  ulcerate,  and  become  gan- 
grenous, like  all  other  tissues,  and,  like 
them,  they  are  perfectly  organised,  and  can* 
stitute  as  completely  living  parts  of  the 
living  orgamsmus :  moreover,  when  broken, 
they  are  capable  of  reparation  from  their 
own  vital  energy. 

But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  bones  &11 
into  a  state  of  disease  more  slowly  than  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  and,  having  become 
diseased,  are  proportionably  tardy  in  the 
natural  processes  of  restoration  ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  earthy  matter  which  enters  into 
their  composition,  namely,  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  uf  lime. 

Bones  consist,  also,  of  organized  animal 
matter,  cartilage,  and  gelatlue,  and  it  is  the 
admixture  of  the  earthy  with  the  animal 
substance  that  constitutes  the  great  difierence 
between  the  bones  and  ail  the  other  structoses 
of  the  body. 

Even  the  natural  growth  and  healthy 
changes  in  bone  are  much  slower  than  in  the 
other  structures,  and  you  may  observe  that 
the  animal  parts  are  much  earlier  formed 
than  the  earthy  constituents,  for  it  is  not 
until  after  the  period  of  puberty  that  bones 
contain  their  due  proportion  of  earthy  mat* 
ter ;  and  this  is  the  case  also  in  their  repa- 
ration after  disease  or  accident. 

As  an  the  bones  do  not  possess  the  same 
proportions  of  earthy  and  animal  matteiBy 
it  is  obvious  why  their  periods  of  develop- 
ment should  not  be  simultaneous,  and  also 
why  some  bones  run  more  rapidly  into  dis* 
ease  than  others.  Hence  we  find  the  round 
bones  and  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
long  bones  pass  through  all  the  phenomena 
of  disease  much  more  rapidly,  and  are  deve« 
loped  earlier  during  the  natural  growth  of 
the  body,  than  the  more  compact  parts  of 
the  osseous  system. 

The  earthy  matter  of  bones  is  generally 
described  as  inorganic,  and  so,  chemically 
speaking,  it  must  be  considered ;  but  its 
presence  in  certain  tissues  of  the  liring  body 
is  essential  to  their  healthy  condition,  and  it 
therefore  contributes  asnnuch  to  their  ritality 
as  the  animal  parts,  and  is  supplied  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  food  taken  up  by  the 
blood,  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the 
capillaries,  and  is  there  eliminated  by  a  very 
elaborate  apparatus  adapted  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  osseous  system.  The  bones  must  not, 
therefore,  be  merely  estimated  from  their 
physical  properties,  but  from  the  important 
office  they  are  destined  to  perform  as  con- 
stituting, in  the  animal  oeconomy,  an  or- 
ganized system,  undergoing,  like  all  other 
parts,  constant  change  from  a  reciprocal 
action  of  the  absorbents  and  capillaries. 
Having  mentioned  that  the  constituents  of 
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tbd  bones  are,  like  all  the  other 
Tejed  into  the  ijntem  by  the  food,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  eonsideied  out  of  place  if  I 
gire  yon  a  diort  deecription  of  the  prooen 
of  digestion  which  takes  place  in  the  stomach 
for  the  oonYersion  of  certain  parts  of  the 
ingests  into  bone ;  for  I  feel  certain  that  the 
greater  the  nnmber  of  circnmstances  I  can 
bring  before  you  connected  with  the  economy 
of  the  osseous  system,  the  more  yon  will  be 
interested ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will 
more  readily  comprehend  the  Tarious  phe* 
nomena  relating  to  the  growth,  maintenance, 
and  diseases  of  this  system. 

Before  the  food  (which  is  composed  more 
or  less  of  e? ery  constituent  found  in  the 
blood)  u  swallowed,  it  undergoes  trituration 
by  the  action  of  the  teeth,  just  as  the  che- 
mist pulyerises  a  substance  in  a  mortar 
before  he  exposes  it  to  the  operation  of  a 
Tcagent  in  order  to  effect  its  solution,  or 
otherwise  promote  chemical  action ;  the  food 
is  slso  mingled  with  the  saliva  and  other 
fluids  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the  stomach. 
nere,  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  free 
bydroehloric  acid,  which,  having  first  coagu- 
lated the  albuminous  matter,  dissolves  it, 
and  all  the  other  animal  as  well,  as  earthy 
substances,  and  thus  renders  them  fit  to 
be  converted  into  chyle,  and  ultimately  into 
blood,  which  is  then  conveyed  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  by  the  veins,  thence  to  the 
lungs  to  get  rid  of  carbon,  and  absorb 
oxygen  ;  it  is  returned  to  the  left  side,  or 
systemic  heart,  to  be  circulated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  affording  nutrition  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  body.  If  this,  however,  were  the 
only  action  going  on,  the  growth  of  the 
animal  frame  would  be  unlimited,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  you  observe  that  the  natural 
size  of  all  living  animals  is  preserved  within 
certain  bounds ;  and  this  symmetry  is  main- 
tained by  a  change  which  is  continually 
being  produced  on  all  living  structures ;  they 
are  constantly  undergoing  disintegration,  or 
proximate  decomposition,  as  well  as  re- 
solution into  their  ultimate  elements  in  a 
somewhat  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they 
were  originally  formed.  They  are  then 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents  as  effete  matter. 
So  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  reciprocal  and 
equable  action  between  the  capillaries  and 
the  absorbents,  the  normal  size  and  condition 
of  the  living  body  must  always  be  pre- 
served. 

I  beg  you  to  observe,  therefore,  gentlemen, 
what  the  result  must  be  if  there  is  any  con- 
stitutional derangement,  either  temporary 
or  diatlietic,  which  interferes  with  this  pro- 
cess of  nutrition;  every  structure  in  the 
body  must  necessarily  suffer :  in  consequence 
of  the  blood  not  being  nourished,  therefore, 
the  constituents  of  the  food,  which  would, 
under  a  healthy  performance  of  the  digestive 
fhnctionsy  have   been  converted    into    the 


materiaJa  for  the  bloodt  am  thrown  off  as 
excreme&titioiis  matter,  and 


Orif  any  tissues  be  at  finilt  (taking,  for 
instance,  the  osseous  syatem)  and  ine^pabl^ 
of  affording  the  arrangement  fitting  it  to  re» 
ceive  the  appropriate  constituents  essential  t» 
its  integrity,  not  only  doea  miacfaier  arise 
finom  the  bones  losing  their  necessary  soppif 
of  nutriment,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the 
bkM>d  itself  beeomea  deteriorated  from  re- 
taining ingredients  which  ought  to  have  for- 
nifhed  noorishment  to  the  Imns ;  benee  the 
centre  becomes  secondarily  affected,  and 
univeraal  diseaae  esteblisbed  Thus  it  is  that 
phosphate  of  lime  becomes  deposited  in  the 
tissues  of  the  body  which  should  not  oontsin 
such  an  ingredient;  and  very  importsnt 
vital  functions  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
ite  presence,  especially  when  the  heart  or 
arteries  become  ossified— a  condition  which 
not  unfreqnently  proves  destructive  to  life^ 
Angina  pectoris,  gangrena  aenilis,  and  cerebral 
disturbance,  are  instances  of  fetel  affections- 
resulting  from  this  cause. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  earthy  constitnente  of  bone- 
from  the  blood  is  a  slow  process  even  in  the 
most  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  and  yon 
may  readily  conceive  that  any  deviation  from 
a  healthy  action,  or  the  operation  of  any  de- 
teriorating influence,  would  immediately 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  due  development 
of  the  osseous  system,  whether  it  originated 
from  constitutional  or  local  defecte. 

Instances  of  such  interruptions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  bone  are  constantly,  genUe- 
men,  brought  before  our  notice  in  tiie  nu- 
merous cases  of  scrofula  which  are  admitted 
into  this  hospitel,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  are  the  sobjecte  of  diseased  bone. 

Surely  we  may  learn  from  this  fact  how 
much  depends  upon  dietetic  observances  Ui 
the  treatment  of  diseased  spine,  rickets, 
and  scrofulous  joints,  and  how  necessary  is 
the  adoption  of  those  rules  which  are  best 
adapted  to  restore  nutrition  by  improving 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  assimilative  powers,  instei^  of, 
as  is  too  frequently,  the  case,  directing  all 
our  attention  to  the  adoption  of  mechanical 
means  to  support  the  weight  of  the  bo^, 
and  thus  only  to  attempt  to  obviate  the 
deficiency  of  the  abnormally  constituted 
bones. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
**  moUities  ossium  "  often  depends  upon  the 
want  of  power  in  the  organs  of  assimilation 
to  render  the  phosphate  of  lime  conteined  in 
the  food  fitted  to  be  teken  up  by  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  by  them  conveyed  to  the 
blood.  If  such  be  the  case,  phosphate  of 
lime  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  blood  by 
the  capillaries  of  the  osseous  system,  and 
the  bones  will  consequently  be  deficient  in 
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•artliy  matter.  This  may  also  occur  from 
a  p&rticalar  land  of  food  not  oontaining  a 
aid&cient  quantity  of  phoiphate  of  lime  to 
fomish  the  sapply  required  by  the  bonei ; 
hence  they  may  remain  lolt  and  yielding, 
and  unfitted  for  the  purposes  they  are  in- 
tended  to  fulfil  in  the  animal  economy. 

.This  ftkct  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very 
simple  experiment :  if  you  entirely  deprive 
eommon  fowla  of  lime,  by  keeping  them 
confined  in  a  locality  where  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  getting  it,  their  eggs  will  be 
without  shells,  although  directly  the  calca- 
reous constituent  of  egg-shell  is  restored  to 
them,  the  eggs  re-acquire  their  natural 
earthy  coTering.  A  similar  effect  may  be 
produced  in  the  human  subject,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  earthy  matter  of  the  bones :  if 
the  digestive  organs  be  incapable  of  assimi- 
lating the  phosphate  of  lime  from  the  iogesta, 
the  bones  will  become  soft  from  being  de- 
prived of  their  earthy  constituent ;  and  I  be- 
lieve a  remedy  may  be  applied  as  readily  in 
such  a  case  as  in  that  of  the  softened  egg- 
sheU. 

I  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  certainly 
had  reason  to  believe  thatgreat  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  giving  bone  powdered  and  mixed 
with  bread,  and  at  the  same  time  draughts 
oontaining  phosphoric  acid,  which  converts 
phosphate  of  lime  into  abiphosphate,  a  more 
soluble  salt  than  the  phosphate,  and  pro- 
bably much  more  readily  assimilated.  The 
result  of  this  treatment  was  oertafnly  such  as 
would  warrant  the  just  expectation  of  facili- 
tating the  nutrition  of  bone. 

You  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  it  will!  re- 
quire some  moral  courage  to  recommend 
■nch  chemical  treatment ;  for  yon  must  ex- 
pect the  jeers  of  the  sceptical  and  ignorant, 
whose  reasoning  powers  never  carry  them 
beyond  the  empirical  treatment  handed 
down  by  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 
I  have  defnonstraiivefy  proved  to  you,  I 
think  I  may  say,  over  and  over  again,  the 
advantages  of  applying  phosphoric  acid  to 
exfoliating  bone,  to  produce  its  rapid  re- 
moval upon  a  principle  precisely  similar. 
These  considerations,  gentlemen,  will,  I  trust, 
lead  you  to  perceive  at  once  that  the  diseases 
of  the  osseous  system  are  not  in  any  way 
independent  of  the  general  laws  which  regu- 
latte  the  morbid  conditions  of  every  structure 
in  the  body,  but  that  they  are  as  completely 
subject  to  all  the  phenomena  of  nutrition 
and  deterioration  as  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganismus. 

Hypertrophy  qf  ione.— Hypertrophy  of 
bone  is  an  enlarging,  thickening,  or  in- 
crease of  its  bulk ;  and,  regarding  the  sub- 
ject in  that  light,  it  is  not  always  to  be 
conridered  as  a  diseased  action. 

If  it  were  my  task  to  prove  to  you,  further 
than  I  have  attempted  to  do  already,  that 
bonei  poMess  a  vital  endowment,  I  should 


endeavour  to  do  so  by  bringing  forward  the 
examples  of  an  enlargement  of  a  bone  from 
excessive  use  of  a  limb.  If,  for  instance, 
you  examine  the  right  arm  of  a  man  who  is 
constantly  employing  it,  and  compare  it  with 
the  left,  you  will  often  find  it  one  third 
larger,  and  mcrked  much  more  strongly  at 
the  points  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscles,  in- 
dicating the  proportional  developmennt  of 
the  muscular  system. 

Let  me  request  your  attention  to  these 
two  full-grown  humeri  :  observe  tbegreat  dif- 
ference between  them — one  comparatively 
small,-  light,  and  smooth,  the  other  large, 
irregular,  and  heavy ;  no  doubt  the  difference 
resulting  from  the  circumstance,  that  one 
has  been  subjected  to  greater  and  more 
constant  exercise  than  the  other,  and  a  conse- 
quent increased  demand  of  the  tissues  for 
a  supply,  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  in- 
fluence of  increased  vitality  as  being  propor- 
tionable to  the  increased  functional  employ- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  increase 
is  dependent  on  muscular  action,  and  there- 
fore nature  points  out  to  you  (as  surgeons) 
a  most  important  fact  to  be  judiciously 
used  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  bones, 
which  is,  that  a  patient  is  not  to  be  kept  too 
long  inactive ;  and  although  rest  and  the  re- 
cumbent posture  are  most  essential  in  main- 
taining coaptation  for  a  certain  time,  yet 
frequently  it  will  be  found  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  muscles,  and  the  effect  of  the 
weight  being  thrown  upon  the  injured  limb, 
is  often  the  most  ready  and  efficient  mode 
of  inducing  ossific  deposition.  I  certainly 
have  frequently  seen  the  union  of  a  fractured 
bone  much  retarded  by  too  protracted  a 
confinement  to  bed,  and  have  as  often 
hastened  the  reparation  by  desiring  a  pa- 
tient to  get  up,  and  throw  a  portion  of 
his  weight  upon  the  disabled  limb  :  I  need 
scareely  tell  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  protect  the  broken  bone  at  the 
same  time  by  well.adjusted  splints.  This 
kind  of  hypertrophy  I  say,  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  disease,  but  rather 
as  a  sign  of  health — ^a  formative  action.  For 
you  will  not  only  find,  after  continued 
exertion,  the  bones  increased  in  size,  but  the 
muscles  and  the  arteries  also ;  and  the  whole 
apparatus  for  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  to  sustain  the 
additional  call  made  upon  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  required  duties. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  similar  condition  to  that 
kind  of  inflammation  which  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  under  the  term  **  formative  in- 
flammation," an  example  of  which  we  con- 
stantly find  in  the  periodical  increase  of  the 
vessels  during  the  annual  growth  of  the  stag's 
horn,  and  of  the  spermatic  arteries  of  those 
animals  that  have  only  certain  seasons  for 
procreative  desire. 
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diseased  oooditioii  termsd  inthmmatioa,  (ac- 
cording to  the  commoa  acoeptatioD  of  the 
tenn,)  inasmaah  as  they  still  ratau  their 
tonioity,  and  are  enabled  to  convey  the  addi- 
tional quantity  of  blood,  proportionable  to 
the  increased  demand  of  tiie  tissues  for 
Butrition ;  so  that  the  arteries,  capiUariea, 
and  tissues^  are  all  oonpetent  to  the  fnnc^ 
tioD  ihejjse  by  nature  destined  to  petform. 
Bat  when  there  is  disease  (true  inflamma- 
tion), the  parts  do  Aot  agree  in  their  mutual 
oonditioos :  there  li  a  want  of  reoiprocal  ac- 
tion, and  it  is  this  which  produces  the  morbid 
state.  Therefore  mere  h3rpeitrophy  I  do 
not  speak  of  as  disease,  but  only  as  an  illns- 
tration  and  proof  of  the  vitality  of  bona. 

This  condition  may  be  considered  as  a 
partial  hypertrophy^  but  I  will  shew  you 
ei^mples  of  the  disease  before  I  attempt  to 
explain  it  to  you.  You  will  observe  that 
the  projections  of  bone  in  these  specimens 
are  placed  at  the  points  of  attachment  of 
muscles,  and,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  their 
action,  inducing  a  development  of  bona  pro- 
portionable to  the  muscular  power  acting 
upon  it.  Examine  the  bones  of  the  fostosy 
of  infancy,  adolescence,  of  the  adults  and  in 
old  age,  and  you  ^1  find  the  strength  of 
bone  always  corresponding  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system ;  so  that,  if 
fh>m  any  drcunntance  a  particular  mosoLa 
happens  to  be  more  than  usually  employed, 
there  is  a  liability  to  a  partial  deposition  of 
bone  corresponding  to  the  precise  spot  of 
the  application  of  the  inordinate  action 
of  the  muscle ;  but  even  this  paitial  hyperw 
trophy  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  dis- 
ease, although  I  shall  have  to  point  out  to 
you  that  it  sometimes  renders  an  operation 
necessary. 

Such  an  enlargement  may  become  inter- 
ferent  with  the  motion  of  a  joint,  and  thus 
cause  great  lameness.  Most  of  you  must  have 
heard  of  splints  in  horses  :  they  are  partial 
hypertrophy  of  bone,  and  are  of  no  im- 
portance if  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
motions  of  the  knee;  but  when  they  do, 
they  entirely  destroy  the  sale  of  the  animaL 
The  same  interference  may  occur  in  the 
human  subject,  or  the  enlarged  portion  of  the 
bone  may  press  upon  blood- vessek  or  nerves, 
and  lead  to  most  important  symptoms,  de- 
manding surgical  treatment. 

Upon  examination  of  the  part,  you  will 
discover  a  swelling,  and  no  doubt,  gentle- 
men, you  would  pronounoe  it  to  be  a  tumor. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  a  '*  tumor  V*  I 
suppose  you  would  answer  me  in  the  words 
of  John  Hunter,  that  '*  it  is  a  circumsoribsd 
swelling  produced  by  disease,  and  differing 
in  its  nature  and  consistence  from  the  anr*- 
rounding  parU."    But  that  definition  would 


noi  be  onveot  xa  thi»  caw;  for  at « 
does  agpnsev  both  in 
with  the  skroctiira  fiom  which  it  ( 
and,  therefore,  all  you  cam  wmp  of  it  ia,  1 
it  ii  an  '*  abnormal  eBlaigemaot ;"  end  ym 
will  readily  diaeover  thai  it  ia  of  aa  osiBS— 
formation,  firom  the  depth  of  its  stranlawl, 
the  hardoeas  of  its  eoosistBiias,  end  its  per- 
fect immobility.  If  the  swvlUs^  doosnst 
interfere  with  the  motions  of  wmy  joint,  nor 
press  upon  either  a  nerve  or  bleodovtessL  s» 
as  to  interrupt  the  nalnral  fuaetlons  of  the 
part,  the  tumor  should  be  leeohed  and 
bUsteared,  which  treatmeBt  wiU  aooMlineB 
succeed  in  producing  its  absorption;  but  if^ 
on  the  contrary,  it  doer  prodnoe  great  ia- 
convenience  and  hindimwe  to  the  natomL 
uses  of  the  limb,  tiie  ezostssie  must  be  n» 
moved  by  a  surgloal  opemtieB :  thia  may  he 
performed  either  by  cuttiog  down  i^mb  it^ 
and  sawing  it  off  at  its  base,  or  by  separatiQg 
it  by  meana  of  •  pair  of  strong  *'  bone*- 
nippers"  from  the  bone  to  wWoh  it  ie-st* 
tached. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommended  what  fas 
considered  a  simpler,  safer,,  sod  equally  cer- 
tain mode  of  proeednie;  bet  I  tUak,  as  for 
aa  my  experience  baa  enabled  me  judge,  that 
his  plan  is  more  hasardoua,  and  less  oertsin 
to  lead  to  the  core  of  the  disssss.  He  be* 
lieved  (as  these  true  ossifieenstiisee  derived 
their  blood  from  the  perioebsera)  tfaat,.if  he 
stripped  the  membrsne  from  the  bei^-  tamor^ 
he  should  cfeprive  it  of  its  aewishmeot,  and. 
that  it  would  be  removed  by  abaorptioii* 
This  operation  requires^  boweser,  exteanve 
dissection  and  perfect  expesenof  thetxuDor, 
and  renders  it  thertfore  more  eompKeated  at 
the  time,  and  oonseqMotiy  more  liahle  tot 
produce  subsequent  oonstitational  distutli* 
anoe.  I  prefer,  thenfore,  the  saiwiag  er 
cutting  off  the  bone  at  onee.  I  have  fee* 
quently  perforoied  the  openiiMm  with  perfeot 
sucoess,  and  have  never  known  en  inahince 
of  the  return  of  the  affeotieB.  The  opers» 
tton,  however,  of  removing  these  tomori^ 
either  by  saw  or  boBO-nippers,  veqmies  doe 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  safelj 
performed  without  strict  attartioB  to  Ihn 
liable  implication  of  important  btoedfcvesssla 
and- nerves. 

Cm9. — Many  yearsagoliemcuiber  aeeiqgen 
opeoation  of  this  kind  performed  by  Mr.  Le» 
vinge,  who  although  only  a  pupil  at  tiie  tiase^ 
displayed  a  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge^ 
and  a  ready  application  of  it,  during  the  per* 
formance  of  the  operation,  which  would  have 
done  4:redit  even  to  a  veteran,  in  smrgical 
practice.  It  is  one  thing,  gentfemen,  to 
know  what  should  be  done,  but  quite  sno* 
ther  to  apply  your  knowledge  at  the  instant 
the  demand  is  made  upon  you  to  exeeoiae  it*- 
To  return,  howevcis  to  the  illostmtioD.  A 
gentleman  consulted  Mr.  Leringe  inspecting 
a  tumor,  the  sixe  of  a  wnlnnt^ 
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the  head  of  the  left  fibula*  md  which,  during 
the  motion  of  the  kneo*|oint>  struek  against 
the  external  condyle  of  tia  femur,  m  as  to 
interfere  with  hie  progreaaion*  Mr.  Levinge 
explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  swelling, 
and  recommended  ita  remoTal,  which  was 
xeadily  Qonaented  to  by  the  patient. 

On  azpoaing  the  tumor,  Mr.  Levinge» 
from  hia  anatomical  knowledge,  waaled  to 
fiy^TnitiA  the  relative  positions  of  the  fibula 
nerve  and  the  exostosis,  upon  which  he  found 
tiiat  the  anterior  tibial  branch  of  that  nerve 
2Bn  immediately  through  the  substanoe  of 
the  adventitioua  bene.  He  immediately 
proceeded  in  his  operation  to  remove  a 
portion  of  the  tumor  with  a  small  saw :  in 
fact,  he  dissected  out  the  nerve,  and  then 
sawed  off  the  bany  tumor.  Ai  careless  or 
ignorant  surgeon  would  have-  cut  through 
&e  nerve,  and  probably  permanoitly  inter- 
fered with  the  motions  of  the  toes  and  ankle* 
joint,  or  even  perhaps  prodnood  great  injury 
to  the  nervous  system  by  the  lesion  of  this 
1>nnch. 

Ctue.—Qn  the  19th  March,  183fr,  I  saw 
xny  colleague  Mr^  Key  remove  an  eaoitosis 
£rom  the  inner  side  of  the  left;  humerus, 
which  WBS  in  such  dose  contact  with  the 
hrachial  artery  and  ulnar  nerve  that  it  re- 
quired the  nioest  manipulation  to  remove 
the  tumor  without  injury  to  either  of  these 
important  structures,  but  in  which  he  most 
perfectly  succeeded. 

Cose.— In  1842  I  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Paul,  of  Cambridge,  with  an  eiostosis  grow- 
ing from  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  just  at 
the  point  where  the  femoral  artery  passes 
through  the  large  head'of  the  triceps,  and, 
indeed,  the  tumor  in  some  degree  pressed 
upon  that  vessel.  On  removing  it,  I  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  artery, 
and,  indeed,  wmmded  a  large  branch  which 
seemed  to  have  nouririied  the  exostosis,  and 
which  I  secured  with  cennderable  trouble. 

I  have  known  persons  admitted  into  this 
hospital  with  an  affection  supposed  to  be  an 
aneurism  ol^  the  subclavian  artery,  but 
which,  upon,  examination,  proved  to  be  an- 
eVMtosis  growing  on  the- first  rib,  just  at  the 
insertion  of  the  scalenus  muscle.  The  oir- 
cnmstanoes  in '  which  these  cases  simulated 
aneurism,  were  pulsation  in  the  tumor, 
awdling  and  loos  of  the  power  of  motion  of 
the  arm,  and. a  searoeiy  perceptible  pulse  at 
the  wrist :  but  a  just  diagnosis  was  formed 
of  these  cases  by  producing  pressure  on  the 
anbclavian  artery  at  the  tracheal  side  of  the 
tamor,  and  it  was  found  that,  althou^ 
the  pulsation  had  ceased,  the  tumor  was  in 
JBO  degree  diminished-  in  size:  moreover, 
when  preBsnre  was  removed,  the  pulsation 
did  not  return  thnmgbout  the  whole  surface 
of  the  swellings  but  was  confined  to  the 
oourse  of  the  artery,  extending  only  over  a 


^>aoe  oorresponding  to  the  size  of '  the 
vessel. 

One  of  these  cases  was  admitted  into  Cor- 
ndios  Ward,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Key,, 
and  another  under  myself  ;  neither  of  these 
were  subjected  to  any  surgical  operation, 
but  tbey  left  the  hospital  relieved  only,  by 
the  rest  to  which  they  had  been  strictly  en* 
joined.  Exostoses  sometimes  grow  from 
the  bones  of  the  orbit,  produdng  what* 
is  termed  e^pophthalmia,  which  dis» 
ease  may  lead  to  the  destmotion  of  the 
organ  of  vision  ;  but  some  tact  is  required 
to  distinguish  this  condition  from  a  protru- 
sion of  tbe  eye  produced  by  disease  of  this 
org^n  itsdf,  termed  kydrophthalmia ;  or 
even  an  enlargement  of  the  lachrymal  glandi 
may  so  protrude  tbe  eye  as  to  raider  the 
diagnosis-  diffioplt. 

Dr.  O'Beime,  of  4)ublin,  has  described 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  characteristic 
means  of  distinguishing  between  exoph- 
thslmia  and  hydrophalmia,  and  as  his  pub- 
lished account  of  it  has,  I  believe,  never 
been  contradicted,  I  consider  myself  justi- 
fied in  mentioning  it  to  you.  He  teUs  us 
that,  in  hydrophthalmia,  the  eye  is  com- 
pletely uncovered  by  the  oydids,  while  In 
exophthalmia  it  is  more  than  usually 
covered,  and  espedally  by  the  upper  eyelid, 
which  is  generally  more  or  less  paralytic, 
its  surface  is  of  a  dusty  red  colour,  and 
traversed  by  enlarged  veins. 

The  cases  that  I  have  quoted  will  prove 
to  you,  gentlemen,  that  exostoses  may  be- 
come of  great  importance  from  their  inter- 
ference with  hedthy  structures,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  often  found  necessary  to  re- 
move them,  although,  in  themselves,  as  far 
as  has-  yet  been  described,  they  are  not 
productive  of  any  bad  effect  on  the  consti-.' 
tution.  Exostoses  present  in  their  structure 
the  same-  varieties  in  consistence  as  the 
healthy  bones;  sometimes  tbey  are  com- 
pacty  at  otheora  cancellated,  and  some  con- 
sist only  of  thin  shells  of  osseous  deposits : 
they  oecasiondly  disappear  spontaneously, 
but  counters-irritants,  iodine,  mercury,  tar*- 
tarized  antimony,  and  other  remedies  which 
excite  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  are  cer- 
tainly indicated. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance  to 
fhid  persons  possesnng  a  constitutional  ten-> 
dency  to  the  formation  of  exostosis,  and  I 
have  seen  some  cases  in  which  severd  par- 
tid  growths  of  bone  were  present  in  the 
same  individual. 

I  attended  a  child  with  Mr.  Fred.  Toul- 
min,  of  Hackney,  ^ose  face  was  dread* 
fully  distorted  by  the  growth  of  various 
osseous  tumors  from  the  bones  of  the  upper 
jaw.  r  have,  indeed,  seen  several  children 
of  the  same  family  affected  with  similar 
osseous  growths-  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
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body,  erinciDg  an  hereditary  tendency  to 
the  disease ;  for  such  cases  can  only  be 
considered  in  that  light,  and  therefore  they 
require  medicinal  remedies  to  remove  the 
peculiar  diathesis. 

Atrophy  of  bone. — Atrophy  of  bone  may 
result  from  disuse  of  bone,  just  as  inordinate 
employment  will  tend  to  its  increase,  and  this 
state  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  one  of 
disease,  but  seems  rather  to  shew  that  na- 
ture has  a  tendency  to  proportion  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  every  part  to  the  strength 
required  for  the  office  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

If  you  have  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  bones  of  a  person  who  has  died  after  a 
very  protracted  illness,  you  will  find  them 
much  diminished  in  size ;  they  correspond, 
in  fact,  to  the  atrophied  condition  of  the 
muscular  system. 

But  as  hypertrophy  may  be  a  diseased 
action  from  a  plus  of  bony  matter  and  in- 
ordinate secretion,  so  may  atrophy  of  the 
osseous  system  arise  morbidly  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  nourishment. 

When  amputation  of  a  limb  is  required 
for  the  removal  of  a  diseased  joint  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  confining  the  patient 
to  bed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  the 
bone  offers  so  little  resistance  to  the  saw 
that  its  atrophied  condition  is  at  once  ap- 
parent, and  often  leads  to  the  suspicion  of 
its  being  in  a  state  of  disease  ;  it  seems,  in 
fact,  to  have  undergone  a  partial  fatty  de- 
generation. Infants  are  frequently  bom 
with  imperfectly  formed  bones,  particularly 
of  the  tarsus,  which  are  only  partly  de- 
veloped firom  some  deficiency  in  nutrition, 
but  they  are  almost  invariably  perfected  as 
the  child's  strength  increases.  There  is 
also  an  atrophy  in  the  bones  of  old  men, 
the  compact  structure  of  which  becomes 
thinner,  the  cancellated  structure  softer,  and 
they  are  rendered  incompetent  to  maintain 
their  office,  frequently  breaking  from  the 
slightest  force.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that 
in  common  language  we  speak  of  second  in- 
fancy :  this  is  not  entirely  a  poetical  expres- 
sion ;  for  in  old  age  we  do  indeed  sink 
into  a  kind  of  second  infancy,  not  only 
mentally  but  physically  and  physiologically  : 
these  bones  demonstrate  the  fact  I  am  al- 
luding to :  examine  this  jaw-bone  of  an 
infant  and  this  of  old  age,  so  similar  are 
they  to  each  other,  and  so  different  from  this 
adult  bone,  that,  but  for  their  comparative 
size,  you  could  not  tell  the  senile  from  the 
infant  jaw.  All  the  bones  in  old  age  are 
deficient  in  earthy  matter,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, when  we  remember  that  their  earthy 
constituents  are  the  last  parts  formed  in  the 
development  of  the  body,  and  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  it  would'be  is  the  most 
difficult  to  replenish  in  old  age. 

But  all  the  bones  are  not  equally  liab]« 


to  this  state  of  atrophy,  nor  is  even  every 
part  of  the  same  bone ;  for  instance,  the 
spongy  or  round  bones  are  not  equally  sus- 
ceptible of  the  atrophy  of  old  age.  The  epi- 
physes of  the  long  bones  are  peculiarly 
prone  to  this  change ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
neck  of  the  thigh  bone  of  old  people,  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  yields  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  body,  not  because  tfau 
epiphysis  is  worse  supplied  with  nutritioa 
than  any  other,  but  because  it  is  subjected 
to  more  physical  violence  from  the  force  of 
the  muscles  which  act  upon  it,  and  from  the 
great  weight  it  has  to  support  under  a  me- 
chanical disadvantage,  owing  to  the  nn- 
favourable  angle  at  which  the  force  is  ap- 
plied. All  the  epiphyses  are  subject  to 
atrophy  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  or- 
ganization, being,  in  fact,  extra  vascular, 
obtaining  their  nutriment  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
osseous  system  is  supplied;  but  I  shall 
dwell  more  fully  upon  the  circumstances 
connected  with  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone  when  I  am  particularly  consider- 
ing that  branch  of  the  present  subject. 

Haehiiis  is  another  form  of  atrophy  to 
which  the  bones  of  children  are  more  par- 
ticularly subject,  and  to  which  all  the  bones 
seem  liable,  but  perhaps  the  round  and 
mixed  bones  more  especially;  hence,  the 
spine  is  so  frequently  affected  in  this  man- 
ner. This  condition  is  termed  mollides 
ossium,  and  it  generally  shews  itself  before 
the  age  of  puberty ;  it  frequently  leads  to 
great  deformity,  from  the  bones  being  unable 
to  support  the  superincumbent  weight. 
There  are  preparations  before  you  which 
exemplify  the  distortions  these  soft  bones 
experience.  In  this  skeleton  you  observe 
there  is  scarcely  a  bone  that  has  not  under- 
gone some  change  in  its  form,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  unable  to  sustain  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  weight  and 
pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  In 
examining  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  disease,  the  question  presents  itself  as 
to  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  arising 
from  a  general  want  of  assimilative  power, 
a  deficiency  of  nutrition  ?  (y  only  from  a 
defect  in  the  elimination  of  the  earthy 
matter  from  the  blood ;  or  whether  the  error 
may  not. sometimes  arise  from  a  local  in-- 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  tissue  to  receive 
its  due  constituents,  while  the  blood 
and  vessels  which  convey  it  are  yet  normal. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  defective  elimi- 
nation of  the  earthy  matter  from  the  blood, 
but  it  often,  I  feel  convinced,  results  from 
inability  in  the  digestive  organs  to  convert 
the  earthy  matter  contained  in  the  food  into 
that  state  in  which  it  is  fitted  to  be  carried 
into  the  blood ;  that  it  is  not,  in  fisct,  pro- 
perly dissolved,  and  is  in  oonsequenoe  oo&« 
veyed  out  of  the  system  as  exciemeatitkws 
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matter,  thu  indicating  (ander  the  peculiar 
drcumstances)  the  employment  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  as  a  remedy.  Rickets  mast  at 
any  rate  be  attributed  to  a  deficiency  of 
earthy  matter  in  the  bones. 

FragiHtai  otrium  is  a  disease  in  which 
the  bones  are  so  brittle  that  they  break  eren 
from  the  mere  action  of  the  masdesy  which 
are  attached  to  them ;  and  it  is  generally 
considered  as  being  the  result  of  the  depo- 
sition of  an  andae  proportion  of  earthy 
matter,  but  I  believe  this  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  but  as  the  eflfect  of  a 
deficiency  in  the  animal  constituents:  so 
that  fragilitas,  as  well  as  molUties  ossium, 
is  a  state  of  atrophy. 

The  tendency  to  this  condition  of  bone 
seems  to  be  hereditary,  for  I  know  at  this 
moment  a  family  in  which  three  of  the 
children  are  the  subjects  of  the  disease : 
their  bones  break  from  the  slightest  cause. 
One  of  the  girls  has  broken  both  thigh- 
bones three  or  four  times :  they  unite  very 
readily,  but,  as  you  may  suppose,  a  consi- 
derable diminution  in  her  height  has  been 
the  result  of  these  frequent  lesions.  Persons 
who  ha?e  been  long  afflicted  with  malignant 
disease  are  prone  to  this  brittle  condition  of 
their  bones,  which  seems  to  prove  that  it  is 
to  be  considered  a  state  of  atrophy,  and  not 
as  an  inordinate  deposition  of  earthy  matter, 
.  as  some  suppose. 

In  the  practice  of  your  profe^on  your 
attention  will  frequently  be  directed  to  the 
treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine  result- 
ing from  the  softening  of  the  bones,  and  I 
fed,  therefore,  that  I  am  bound  to  give  you 
my  opinion  of  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted.  I  repudiate  the  um  of  all  such 
apparatus  and  mechanical  treatment  of  any 
.  kind  for  straightening  crooked  spines,  which 
confine  the  patient  to  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture, and  prevent  by  ezdusion  from  air  and 
gentle  exercise  the  due  performance  of  the 
natural  functions. 

Th'j  disease  is  a  constitutional  defect  in 
healthy  nutrition,  and  can  be  remedied  only 
by  the  improvement  of  the  general  health, 
although  it  is  true  the  application  of  simple 
mechanical  means  may  aid  this  object  so 
long  ss  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  natural 
and  vital  functions  of  life.  Use  common 
sense,  therefore,  and  bear  in  mind  that  bow- 
ever  the  preponderance  of  physical  disturb- 
ance to  the  natural  functions  of  the  spine 
may  attract  your  attention,  this  state  is 
only  a  result  of  a  general  constitutional  de- 
terioration, and  that  without  the  improve- 
ment of  health  no  good  can  be  effected. 
The  remedies  must  (to  be  useful)  be  directed 
to  the  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  not  to  the  effects.  You  should  do  all 
you  can  to  strengthen  the  assimilative 
powers;  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nutrition  of  bone  is  most  at 


fiuilt,  meant  should  be  adopted,  as  fiu'aa  diet 
and  medidne  can  avails  to  remedy  the  evil. 
Such  diet,  for  instance,  should  be  enjoioed 
as  contains  most  phosphate  of  lime :  beef 
and  mutton,  and  what  is  termed  secondary 
bread,  are  therefore  advisable  t  and  phosphoric 
acid  should  at  the  same  time  be  prescribed 
for  the  purpose  of  its  imion  with  the 
lime,  rendering  it  capable  of  bdng  more 
easily  absorbed.  Bottled  porter  will  also 
assist  in  improving  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  patient;  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  bowels  are  not  relaxed  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  lime  too  quickly,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  be  taken  up  by  the  absor- 
bents of  the  intestind  cand.  The  phy. 
sical  treatment  indicated  is  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  by  the  most  simple 
mechanical  means  competent  to  relieve  tiie 
affected  bones ;  and  such  musdes  should  be 
put  into  gentle  action  as  have  a  tendency  to 
counteract  the  unnaturd  direction  the  bones 
may  have  acquired  from  the  influence  of  the 
existing  abnormal  causes,  viz.  the  undue 
disposition  of  the  weight  and  dtered  mus- 
cular action. 

Patients  labouring  under  this  affection 
should  be  frequently  in  the  open  dr,  and 
they  should  be  permitted  to  take  gentle  ex- 
ercise, but  they  must  avoid  most  cautioudy 
the  slightest  fatigue  either  of  body  or  mind ; 
riding  in  an  open  carriage,  or  sdling  on  the 
sea,  is  the  very  best  kind  of  recreation  which 
can  be  adopted. 

Tonics  of  different  kinds — iodine,  and 
various  dterative  and  sedative  medidnes — 
may  be  indicated ;  but  I  cannot  lay  down 
any  generd  rule  to  direct  your  choice  of  any 
particulax*  remedies :  your  own  judgment, 
and  your  experience  derived  from  a  know- 
ledge of  your  patient's  constitution,  will, 
and  should,  influence  your  selection. 

This  is  all  the  advice  I  can  give  you  as  to 
the  treatment  of  distorted  spine;  and  d- 
though  folios  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  can  cull  from  them  nothing  beyond  what 
I  have  just  told  you,  unless,  indeed,  I  en- 
tered into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
various  apparatus  employed,  the  different 
gymnastic  exercises  recommended,  the  for- 
mulae for  the  favourite  medicines  prescribed, 
and  the  recitd  of  numerous  cases  illustrative 
of  the  too  often  imaginary  efficacy  of  hypo- 
thetically  infallible  nostrums. 

As  the  cases  which  are  usually  published 
are  only  the  successful  ones,  they  should  be 
cautiously  investigated  before  you  are  induced 
to  follow  the  system  recommended ;  and  be 
especially  careful  to  ascertain  that  your  pa- 
tient is  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances to  those  described  as  having  been 
relieved  by  the  particular  remedy ;  for  d- 
though  a  distortion  of  the  spine,  as  yon  will 
readily  suppose,  must  dways  be  easily  re- 
cognisable, still  the  causes  which  produce  it 
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Mxe  so  Tuious,  that  nnkn  you  fonn  a  just 
■eatimation  of  the  true  aource  of  conatilu- 
tional  dafaot  in  each  partioular  caaa,  it  k 
impoaaible  you  can  aoieatlfically  trmt  your 
patients  or  Avoid  mere  empiriciBm. 
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JhUmred  at  ihe  Middienx  Hospital  School, 

By  Jobn  Tombs,  Esa. 
3Brs«on.Beiitiit  to  the  HospitaL 

Lkctorv  XV. 
Ofsrattons  on  the  tbbth. — Sealitig 
the  tetth^-^voting  or  grafting  teeik^^ 
plugging  or  flopping  teeth, — On  the  «*- 
traction  qf  teeth — general  rulee  to  be  ob^ 
eerved — on  extracting  incieora,  caninee, 
bicuspideSf  and  molars — the  oxtraeiion  of 
atumpt. 


OPEBATIONS   ON  THB 

Vb  have  now  arriTcd  at  the  third  division  of 
oar  mbjeet, namely,  to  Opcmtive  Dentistry. 
1  have  in  previons  lectnrea  told  you  when 
operations ahonld  be  had  recourse  to;  I  must 
now  tell  70U  how  these  operations  are  to  be 
perfbnned.  The  subject  being  altogether 
mechanical,  I  can  only  direct  you  how  to 
proceed,  and  what,  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, constitutes  success.  I  cannot  give 
yon  dexterity  ;  the  attainment  of  that  will 
depend  on  your  own  perseverance  and 
manual  aptitude. 

Scaling. 
This  operation  consists  in  removing  "Ae 
tartar  from  the  teeth,  and  is  performed 
by  the  help  of  small  steel  instruments,  of 
farious  foius,  euitable  to  the  parts  upon 
which  they  sore  intended  to  operate.  The 
instrumflBt-BMkers  will  furnish  you  with 
a  great  ^mriety  of  patterns  from  which  to 
.choose :  those  on  the  table  are  the  oues  I 
•make  use  of.  The  point  of  the  instrument 
•should  be  inserted  ander  ttie  base  of  the 
tartar,  and  by  prcssmg  the  instrument  to- 
wards, or  rather  outwards  from,  the  crown 
of  the  tooth,  detach  the  tartar  in  a  mass. 
Having  broken  away  the  bulk  of  the'tartsr, 
■«adi  tooth  mnstbefived  from  the  smaller  ad- 
iiersnt  partioles,  by  carefully  scraping  its  sur- 
face with  the  edge  of  the  sealer.  The  intenrals 
between  the  teeth  most  be  traatedin  a  similar 
manner,  till  every  tooth  is  eonrpletely  free 
from  the  oaoeretion.  The  teeth  may  then  be 
well  robbed  with  a  piece  of  cane,  or  a  brurii, 
or  a  pieee  of  soft  wood,  loaded  with  fine 
pumice  powder,  or  powdered  turkey  •stone, 
and  after  this  again  with  a  little  precipitated 
chalk.    By  thcw  latter  processes  the  surfaces , 


of  the  teeth  are  well  polidied,  by  which  tfadr 
appeamnee  is  much  improved,  and  tiieir  lia- 
l^ity  to  booome  again  encrusted  diminished* 

The  patient  should  be  dhrecfcsd  to  well 
brush  the  teeth,  night  and  morning,  with 
pracipitatsd  <tialk,  Hsivoured  to  the  taste  of 
the  user.  Should  the  valiva  be  acid,  (yoa 
will  learn  this  by  the  use  of  test-paper)  then 
the  dentrifioe  should  eontain  a  portion  of 
oarbonate  of  aoda :  ^vij.  of  dialk  and  5).  of 
Dsrbonate  aS  soda  finrm  a  fiood  alkalins 
powder. 

If  the  teeth  are  disooloured,  patients  will 
often  aak  you  to  -restore  them  to  their  ori- 
ginal wfaitaness.  This  eannot  be  done.  Adds 
will  for  a  time  improve  their  appearance,  by 
dissolving  the  outer  surface  of  the  enamdf 
and  thus  -ezpoaing  a  new  surface,  but  they 
flQon  again  beoome  disoolooned  and  decay. 
Nothing  can  -be  more  mischievous  to  teeth 
than  the  use  of  acid  tooth-powders,  neithec 
should  any  but  an  impalpable  powder  be 
used,  otherwise  the  teeth  will  be  worn  into 
deep  grooves,  and  are  ultimately  destroyed. 

Aroca  nut  cbarooal  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  teeth  look  very  white,  and  its 
oee  need  not  be  objected  to ;  charcoal  made 
from  wood  should  be  forbidden,  for  it  00m- 
tains  aileB,  and  will  wear  the  teeth.  In 
cheesing  a  dentrifiee,  your  first  care  must 
be  to  ascertam  whether  or  no  the  saliva  ifl 
acid,  and  is  acting  upon  any  of  the  teeth* 
And  this  point  must  determine  whether  the 
polishing  powder  shall  oentam  a  soluble 
carbonate  or  no. 

Several  years  since,  a  notioe  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  stating  that  sv^ar 
acted  directly  on  the  teeth.  I  put  some 
teeth  'into  sugar  and  water  and  in  honey, 
but  at  tin  end  of  six  montlis  I  could  not 
find  that  they  were  at  aU  affeeted.  Let- 
teriy  much  has  been  said  against  camphor 
as  destructive  to  the  teeth,  though,  as  &r 
as  I  know,  with  insufficient  reason. 

Plttggingy  or  stopping  ieeth, 
A  weU-stopped  tooth,  if  the  operation  has 
not  been  too  long  postponed,  is  perfecUy  re- 
stored to  itsformer  durabili^and  usefulneai. 
I  removed  last  year,  from  an  old  man,  a  molar 
teoth^thathad  been  plugged  for  thirty  yeara, 
and  had  been  serviceable  till  within  the  last 
two  years,  when  it  iKcame  loose  from  ab- 
sorption of  the  socket.  You  will  often  see 
teeth  that  have  been  stopped  ten  and 
twenty  years. 

Seeing,  then,  thateo  much  may  be  gained 
by  this  operation  in  preserving  the  teetii, 
you  eannot  give  too  much  attention  to  its 
praotiee  ;  for  while  it  is  among  the  moat 
useful,  it  is  the  most  diffioult  operation  the 
dentist  has  to  perform.  This  operation  ia 
divided  into  two  parts;  the  preparation  of 
the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  plug,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  plug.  In  the  prepareti<n 
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of  the  cavity  two  poiDts  must  be  gained, 
Otherwise  the  sabsequent  steps  of  the  opera- 
tion will  be  inefTectiTe. 

The  first  of  diese  is  to  completely  remove 
all  the  softened  dentine ;  the  second,  to  get 
a  firm  and  regular  orifice,  of  sufficient  size  as 
to  enable  the  ping  to  be  inserted,  and  at  the 
flame  time  not  too  large.  If  the  cavity  be 
laige  and  the  opening  small,  it  will  be  almost 
Impossible  to  make  the  ping  solid  in  those 
parts  of  the  cavity  which  are  overhung ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  opening  be  large 
and  the  cavity  small  and  rounded  at  the 
bottom,  Hke  a  saucer,  the  plug  will  not  be 
Tetained.  The  best  form  of  cavity  has  a  cir- 
cular orifice  with  perpendicular  walls ;  in 
ftct,  cylindrical. 

The  situation  of  the  disease  must  regu- 
late our  manlier  of  proceeding.  If  the 
cavity  be  situated  in  the  opposed  side  of 
a  molar,  the  tooth  must  be  cut  away  with 
a  sculper  or  graver  till  an  excavating  in- 
strument can  be  used.  If  the  sides  of  the 
front  teeth  are  affected,  a  piece  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  should  be  strained  tight,  and  then 
introdooed  between  the  teeth ;  this,  in  en- 
deavouring to  regain  its  former  figure,  will 
separate  the  teeth  sufficiently  for  the  ope- 
irator.  When  the  masticating  surface  of  a 
tooth  is  carious  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
operation  ;  if  the  extent  of  the  disease  be 
sHght,  it  may  be  removed  by  a  broach  of  pro- 
per size.  Having  reduced  the  cavity,  as 
nearly  as  attainable  to  the  conditions  I  have 
described,  the  chips  must  be  washed  out  and 
the  cavity  wiped  dry  with  cotton-wool,  and 
tiie  plug  inserted.  In  making  the  plug,  our 
aim  must  be  to  so  perfectly  fill  the  cavity 
that  all  moisture  shall  be  excluded,  and  that 
it  shall  be  sufficiently  hard  to  resist,  equally 
wHh  the  tooth,  the  wear  of  mastication. 
Unless  these  two  conditions  are  fulfilled,  our 
work  will  be  imperfect,  and  ultimately  fail. 

Gold  or  tin  foil  are  the  best  materials  for 
uaking  plugs.  Whichever  of  these  be 
chosen,  the  method  of  use  is  the  same. 

There  are  three  methods  of  introducing 
foil  for  making  a  plug.  In  one  the  metal  is 
folded  into  narrow  strips,  proportioned  in 
vridth  and  thickness  to  the  size  of  the  cavity. 
Otae  end  of  the  strip  is,  by  means  of  a 
conveniently  shaped  stopping  instrument, 
pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
strip  is  then  bent,  and  a  fold  passed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  leaving  the  first  fold 
projecting  above  the  surface.  Fold  after 
fold  is  introduced  till  the  cavity  is  tolerably 
lull.  A  wedge-shaped  instrument  is  then 
introduced,  and  the  gold  pressed  towards  the 
walls  of  the  cavity;  more  gold  is,  by  a 
similar  process,  pressed  into  the  canity  so 
obtained.  This  process  is  repeated  till  the 
wedge  cannot  be  forced  into  the  plug.  A  flat- 
ended  instrument  is  then  used  to  compress 
the  gold  in  the  cavity.    When  we  can  make 


no  further  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  plug  by 
compression,  the  snrftice  is  filed  smooth  and 
burnished.  By  a  careful  adherence  to  this 
plan,  we  make  a  plug  composed  of  layers  of 
metal  arranged  parallel  to  the  walls  of  tbe- 
cavity,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  ikll  to 
pieces  or  come  out.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  we  made  the  folds  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  walls,  and  parallel  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cavity,  layer  after  layer  would  have 
peeled  off  till  little  or  none  of  the  plug  re- 
mained, and  the  decay  would  have  proceieded 
to  destroy  the  tooth. 

In  the  second  method,  a  piece  of  foil  of 
sufficient  size  is  rolled  hard,  and  spherical 
between  the  thumb  and  finger.  This  is 
gradually  forced  into  the  cavity,  care  being 
taken  to  get  it  well  in  round  the  outer  walls. 
When  the  plug  has  been  rendered  as  solid  aa 
possible,  the  superfluous  portion  is  cut  or 
filed  off,  and  the  surfeioe  burnished. 

The  third  method  of  using  metallic  foil  is 
a  combination  of  the  two  preceding  ones. 
A  piece  of  foil  is  rolled  up  loosely  that  will 
readily  go  into  the  cavity.  When  in  its. 
place  a  wedge-shape  instrument  is  passed 
into  its  centre,  which  has  the  effect  of 
spreading  the  gold  towards  the  walls  of  the 
cavity.  The  centre  is  gradually  filled  with 
folds  of  gold  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  wedge  is  used  again  and 
again  till  it  can  no  longer  be  made  to  enter. 
The  gold  is  then  compressed  on  the  surfeoe» 
and  the  superfluous  portions  removed,  and 
the  surface  burnished.  When  the  plug  is 
finished  in  either  of  the  manners  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  circumference  should  be  exa- 
mined by  a  sharp  steel  probe.  If  this  can 
be  made  to  enter  at  any  part,  the  hole  so 
made  should  be  enlarged  by  thrusting  in  aa 
instrument  as  large  as  can  be  introduced, 
and  the  hole  filled. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  plug- 
ging will  answer,  if  well  done.  But  of  these 
I  prefer  introducing  the  metal  in  folds.  The 
situation  of  the  cavity,  and  also  the  size, 
will  have  something  to  do  with  the  selec* 
tion  of  the  plan  of  operating.  Then,  again, 
one  person  will  be  more  apt  at  one  manner 
of  procedure  than  at  another.  All  these 
matters  of  detail  must  be  learned  in  prac- 
tice. I  should  exhaust  your  patience,  and 
greatly  exceed  my  limits,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  describe  every  variety  in  form  and  situa- 
tion of  cavity,  and  every  modification  and 
plan  useful  in  plugging. 

Where  the  cavity  of  a  tooth  is  so  large 
that  the  walls  are  too  thin  to  bear  the  pres- 
sure necessary  to  the  insertion  of  a  gold  or 
tin-foil  plug,  the  amalgam  of  silver  or  of 
palladium  may  be  advantageously  used. 
Having  prepared  the  cavity  as  for  the  use  of 
foil,  a  little  mercury  is  triturated^in  a  glass 
mortar  with  a  small  quantity  of  precipitated 
silver  or  palladium,  till  they  unite  and  form 
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a  paste,  which  ia  well  iqueesed  in  a  piece  of 
wash  leather  to  force  oat  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  mercury.  The  paste  is  then  again 
rubbed  in  the  mortar,  or  in  the  palm  ottfkt 
hand,  and  then  introduced  into  the  cavitj. 
The  cavity,  howerer,  most  be  first  well  dried 
with  lint,  and  caie  must  be  taken  to  get  the 
f^maigam  in  closc  coutsct  with  the  whole 
drcumference  of  the  cavity. 

The  plug  so  formed  hardens  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  after  which  the  surface 
should  be  well  burnished.  The  American 
dentists  condemn  this  kind  of  plug,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  somewhat  ui^ustly.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly  far  inferior  to  either  the  gold  or 
tin-foil  plug,  but  it  can  be  used  where  they 
cannot,  and  it  is  surely  better  than  none. 
I  have  seen  a  mere  shell  of  a  tooth,  that 
would  have  broken  away  on  the  first 
attempt  at  introducing  foil,  rendered  useful 
for  years  by  an  amalgam  plug. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  let  me  warn 
you  that  unless  the  cavity  be  well  prepared 
by  the  total  removal  of  the  softened  dentine 
from  the  walls,  and  by  getting  a  good,  firm, 
and  well-shaped  orifice,  free  from  acute 
angles,  no  plug  will  answer,  and  least  of  all 
the  amalgam.  It  will  fall  out  or  become 
loose  within  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and 
frequently  in  much  less  time,  and  decay  will 
Iiroceed.  Teeth  plugged  with  silver  amal- 
gam usually  become  stained  of  a  deep  blue* 
black  colour.  When  the  palladium  amalgam 
is  used  there  is  little  or  no  staining,  if  the 
excavating  be  perfect.  The  latter  amalgam 
is  therefore  preferable. 

The  operation  of  pivoting  or  grafting. 

When  the  crown  of  a  single-fanged  tooth 
has  so  far  decayed  that  it  cannot  be  plugged, 
and  yet  the  root  remains  sound,  a  new 
crown  may  be  fastened  into  the  root  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  gold  wire  called  a 
pivot :  hence  the  name  pivoting. 
'  The  operation  is  commenced  by  sawing 
or  cutting  off  the  crown  of  the  faulty  tooth. 
The  pulp  is  then  destroyed  by  passing  up 
the  cavity  of  the  tooth  a  fine  broach,  and 
giving  it  a  turn  or  two,  by  which  the  pulp 
is  torn  across  near  the  extremity  of  the 
fang.  The  surface  is  then  filed  with  a  half, 
round  file  even  with  the  edge  of  the  gum. 
The  pulp  cavity  is  then  enlarged  and  made 
cylindrical  by  a  drill  or  broach  similar  in 
size  to  the  wire  we  propose  using  for  the 
pivot. 

We  must  now  select  a  tooth,  whether 
mineral  or  natural,  corresponding  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour,  to  the  one  lost,  and  from 
this  the  root  must  be  removed,  and  the 
crown  fitted  accurately,  by  filing,  to  the  sur 
face  of  the  fang  to  which  it  is  to  be  at- 
tached. 

A  hole  must  now  be  drilled  into  the  fitted 
crown,  and  a  screw  cut  in  it ;  a  screw  must 


also  be  cut  upon  the  wire,  which  must  be 
screwed  into  the  crown,  and  a  sufficient 
length  left  projecting  from  the  crown  to 
occupy  the  hole  drilled  in  the  fang.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  pivot  is  rendered  a 
little  rough,  to  retain  a  very  thin  coating  of 
floss  silk.  In  this  condition  it  is  passed  into 
the  fang,  and  if  the  adjustment  has  been 
carefully  performed  the  new  crown  will  fit 
so  accurately  to  the  fang  that  the  artifice 
cannot  be  detected  (fig.  46.) 

Fio.  46. 


Fio.  46.— a.  The  fang,  d,  The  new  erown 
filled  and  pivotted  to  the  fang.  c.  The 
pivot  screwed  into  the  crown  and  fitted 
into  the  fang  of  the  tooth. 

The  Americans  sometimes  use  compressed 
wood  instead  of  gold  wire  for  the  pivot.  You 
will  sometimes  find  it  very  con?eoient  to 
adopt  this  plan  in  renewing  a  pivot,  or  when 
the  hole  in  the  stump  is  necessarily  rather 
large. 

Pivoting,  though  the  neatest,  is  more  fre- 
quently followed  by  mischievous  results  than 
any  other  operation  performed  by  the  den- 
tist, and  so  common  are  these  that  many 
consider  the  operation  as  unjustifiable. 
Some  decree  of  pain  and  tenderness  is  al- 
most always  felt  during  the  first  few  days 
after  the  operation, and  unfortunately  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  considerable  infiamma- 
tion  ending  in  suppuration,  as  in  the  case  I 
cited  to  you  in  Lecture  XIII.  Bat  the 
consequence  may  be  even  worse  than  in  that, 
case. 

The  following  statement  wu  placed  in  my 
hands  by  a  medical  man  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  case  which  is    related. 

,  Esq.   aged  25   years,  tall  and 

thin,  but  apparently  in  very  good  health. 
On  his  marriage  trip  he  visited  Paris,  and 
there  had  the  misfortune  to  break  off  a  front 
tooth.  Wishing  to  conceal  the  accident 
from  his  wife,  he  went  immediately  to  a 
dentist.  The  tooth  was  pivoted  (and  I  have 
no  doubt  carefully,  for  the  dentist  was  one 
with  a  great  and  just  reputation),  and  the 
necessary  concealment  seemed  insured. 
From  the  time  of  the  operation,  houever, 
he  had  severe  pain  in  the  stump,  which  pain 
increased  for  four  or  five  days,  when  he  left 
Paris  for  Rouen.     Upon  arrivuig  there  the 
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pain  had  become  excessiyelj  sefere ;  he  con- 
salted  a  medical  man,  bat  it  was  too  late. 
Triamoa  came  on  within  twenty-foar  hoara, 
and  was  aoon  followed  by  tetanas  and  death. 

On  the  extraction  qf  teeth,  • 
Hut  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  treated  on 
the  extraction  of  teeth.  In  1841*  I  described 
and  figured,  with  some  pleasure,  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  new  and  much  improTed  forms 
of  tootb-foroeps,  as  possessing  great  advan- 
tages over  the  key  instrument,  then  almost 
universally  used.  Now,  after  the  lapse  of 
six  years,  I  am  again  on  the  same  subject, 
and  I  sball  proceed'  with  increased  pleasure ; 
for  during  the  interval  the  instruments  in 
question  have  come  into  general  use.  To 
borrow  an  instrument-maker's  phrase,  "  no 
other  tooth  instruments  will  sell  now;" 
whereas,  previous  to  the  date  of  my  paper, 
they  had  no  such  instruments  to  offer  for 
sale. 

Nay,  in  further  testimony  of  the  value  of 
the  improved  forceps,  a  member  of  my  own 
profession,  after  ordering  a  set  of  my  in- 
strument-maker, found  them,  on  trial,  so 
serviceable,  that  he  was  induced  to  write  a 
little  work  minutely  describing  them,  and 
strongly  recommending  their  general  adop- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  the  inBtrnments  then 
in  use  ;t  though,  for  the  honour  and  good 
name  of  6ur  profession,  I  regret  to  say  he 
altogether  neglected  to  acknowledge  by 
whom  the  instruments  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself,  and  was  describing,  were 
designed  and  brought  to  their  present  state 
of  utility,  and  published.  Indeed,  so  anxious 
has  this  author  been  to  take  to  himself 
whatever  credit  there  may  be  in  the  im- 
provements, that  he  has,— whenever  he  had 
power, — induced  the  makers  to  stamp  the 
instruments  with  his  name. 

It  is  enough,  however,  that  our  means  of 
operating  have  been  improved,  and  that  this 
improvement,  whereby  suffering  is  dimi- 
nished, has  been  generally  adopted.  It 
matters  not  to  the  patient  who  invented  or 
improved,  or  gave  to  the  profession  the  in- 
strument with  which  his  tooth  is  removed, 
so  long  as  that  instrument  is  of  the  best 
kind,  and  skilfully  used. 

A  few  dentists  have  for  many  years  been 
in  tlie  habit  of  purchasing  their  tooth -instru- 
ments in  the  rough,  and  filing  them  up  into 
whatever  shape  they  deemed  best,  but  what 
this  shape  was,  or  is,  was  kept  secret. 
Indeed,  those  who  purchased  finished  in- 
struments very  commonly  ordered  the 
maker  not  to  make  known  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  construction.  This  time  of  pro- 
fessional secresy  has  passed,  or  is  fast  pass- 
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ing  away,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  our 
profession. 

I  shall  not  have  space  to  give  you  a 
history  of  tooth-drawing,  and  of  the  various 
instruments  at  different  times  in  use,  but 
must  content  myself  with  describing,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  means  and  methods 
of  operating  we  now  employ. 

In  extracting  a  tooth,  the  foUowmg  con- 
ditiona  should  be  fulfilled : — First :  the  whole 
of  the  offending  organ  should  be  removed. 

Secondly :  It  should  be  removed  with  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  structures  in 
which  it  is  implanted. 

Thirdly  :  The  patient  should  be  spared  all 
unneoesaary  pain  in  the  operation. 

That  method  by  which  a  tooth,  or  the 
remains  of  one,  can  be  removed  most  cer- 
tainly, quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  least  amount  of  injury  to  the  adjoining 
parts,  will  also  remove  it  with  the  least 
■pain;  the  suffering  being  in  most  cases 
proportioned  to  the  duration  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

To  fulfil  these  indications,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  an  instrument  so  formed  that  it 
shall  grasp  the  tooth  alone,  and  by  the 
required  force  applied  nearly  in  the  axis  of 
the  tooth,  remove  it.  Such  instruments 
are  forceps ;  but  forceps  so  constructed  that 
they  shall  accurately  fit  the  tooth  to  be  ex- 
tracted, and  so  fashioned  at  the  jaws,  nibs, 
or  blades,  that  they  shall  readily  separate 
the  gum  from  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  to 
which  point  they  shall  arrive  by  simply 
placing  the  extremities  of  the  jaws  at  the 
edge  of  the  gum,  closing  the  handles,  and  at 
the  same  time  preasing  the  instrument 
firmly  and  steadily  in  the  direction  of  the 
tooth,  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  free 
edge  of  the  alveolar  process. 

As  the  teeth  are  variously  shaped,  so  will 
it  be  necessary  to  have  forcepa  of  different 
forms ;  in  fact,  a  pair  fitted  to  each  kind  of 
tooth.  By  forceps  so  constructed  most 
teeth  may  be  removed  in  less  time  than  by 
any  other  tooth-extracting  instrument  at 
present  in  use ;  also  with  less  pain  to  the 
patient,  and  without  inflicting  any  farther 
injury  to  the  gums  and  alveolar  processes, 
than  must  necessarily  result  from  the  forcible 
separation  of  a  tooth  from  its  natural  attach- 
ments.  ' 

An  instrument  which  in  its  employment 
requires  that  force  should  be  applied  to  the 
contiguous  parts  as  well  as  to  the  tooth  to 
be  extracted,  is  an  imperfect  instrument  for 
the  required  purpose ;  or  an  instrument 
which,  by  its  form  and  mode  of  application, 
requires  that  greater  force  should  be  used 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  dislodgement 
of  the  tooth,  supposing  that  force  to  be 
applied  m  the  most  advantageous  direction, 
is  also  an  imperfect  instrument,  and  but  ill 
fitted  for  the  purpose  Jor   which  it  was 
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designed.  ISacb,  bowerer,  are  the  imperfeo- 
tions  of  an  instrument  till  recently  in  yery 
general  um  for  the  extraction  of  teeth— the 
"  key ;"  in  the  application  of  which  the  fnlcmm 
ia  rested  on  the  aWeolar  process,  between 
which  and  the  folcrum  the  interposed  g:nm 
is  subjected  to  considerable  pressure :  just 
as  much,  indeed,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  dislocation  of  the  tooth.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  gum  is  often  considerably  bruised, 
sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  suppu- 
ration of  the  injured  part,  and  always  to  an 
unpleasant  degree  of  soreness.  The  force 
used  in  extracting  a  tooth  with  the  key 
must  be  much  greater  than  the  actual  force 
required  to  effect  the  operation,  because  the 
power  is  applied  solely  in  a  lateral  direction, 
— a  direction  in  which  the  tooth  dffers  great 
resistance,  especially  in  molares  of  the  lower 
jaw,  where  the  lateral  alveoli  are  strong,  and 
composed  of  dense  bone. 

There  are  several  specimens  on  the  table 
of  two  and  three  teeth  with  their  ahreoli 
torn  away  from  the  jaw,  in  attempting  to 
extract  a  single  tooth  with  the  key.  These 
accidents  could  not  have  occurred  had  for- 
ceps been  used.     (Fig.  47). 

Fio.  47. 


Fig.  47. — The  lateral  incisor  and  canine  6, 
and  the  first  bicuspid  a,  with  their  alveoli, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  torn 
away  in  one  mass  in  attempting  to  extract 
the  bicuspid  a  with  the  key, 

I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  many  and 
eminent  surgeon -dentists  who  use  and 
speak  very  highly  of  the  "key"  instru- 
ment ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  very  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  forceps  which  were  ordi- 
narily kept  by  surgical  instrument  makers  : 
forceps  applicable  to  no  one  tooth  in  par- 
ticular, when  applied  touch  only  at  two  or 
three  points,  and  ore  quite  incapable  of  being 
passed  down  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  unless 
the  gum  be  previously  cut  scway,  and  even 
then  very  imperfectly. 

Dr.  Flagg,  of  Boston,  has  contrived  for- 
ceps for  the  extraction  of  every  kind  of 
tooth.  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  sight 
of  any  of  his  instruments,  but,  from  the  de- 
scription and  plates  given  of  them  in 
Fitche's  **  System  of  Dental  Surgery,"  I 
believe  they  are  unlike  those  on  the  table. 


A  work  entitled   *'  Operations   on   the 

Teeth,"  by  Mr.  Snell,  eontaias  a  descrip. 

tioQ,  with  plates,  of  a  form  of  forceps  wioA 

by  the  author  for  the  eztractioii  of  the  mo* 

lares.     The  principal  aim  of  the  inventor 

was  to  have  two  points  of  metal  coming  oat 

from  the  edge  -of  each  jaw  of  the  instra* 

ment ;    the  object  of  these  points  being  fo 

I  be  passed  between  the  fengs  of  the  tMCfa* 

I  lliese  forceps  admit  of  but  very  limited  uso^ 

;  as  the  fsngs  of  the  molars,  especially  tlia 

I  second  and  third,  are  likely  to  be  agghiti* 

I  nated;  which  condition,  in  eaeh  particular 

I  instance,  is  knosm  only  after  the  tooth  hai 

been  extracted :    but  bendea  this,  it  is  a 

matter  of  some  difficulty,  in  any  case,  to  gel 

these  two  points  between  the  fangs;  i»d 

thereby  inflicts  mmeoessny  pain,  sopposinif 

the  tooth  could  have  been  removed  withoat 

this  violence. 

In  those  instnuneots  a  point  was  made  to 
project  from  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  tiia 
jaws,  which,  on  grasping  the  tooth,  should 
pass  under  the  body  of  the  crown  and 
between  the  fisngs.  The  forceps  were  mi* 
fitted  for,  and  did  not  come  into  general  use  on 
two  grounds : — 1st.  The  fangs  of  the  second 
and  third  molars  are  often  united,  in  whicii 
case  the  point  or  points  would  be  worse 
than  useless;  and  we  cannot  know  for 
certain  the  state  of  the  fuigs  till  the  tooth 
has  been  removed.  2d.  Tlie  insertion  of 
the  points  is  always  attended  with  greater 
pain  than  results  from  setamg  a  tooth  witk 
adjusted  forceps ;  and,  excepting  somt 
cases  which  I  shall  afterwards  describe^ 
is  attended  whh  no  compensating  advaa» 
tage. 

All  foreeps  whatever  should  embrace  the 
tooth  they  are  used  to  extract  at  its  neck  | 
the  neck  being  situated  between  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  enamel  and  tiie  free  edge  o£ 
the  alveoli,  and  covered  by  gum.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  this  part  of  the  tooth  withooi 
difficulty,  or  unnecessary  pain  to  the  pa« 
tient,  the  jaws  must  present  an  inclined 
plane,  terminating  in  an  edge.  The  exter* 
nal  surfsce  of  the  jaws  of  forceps,  when 
closed,  should  present  somethmg  like  ■ 
cone,  or  parts  of  several  cones,  with  the 
apex  or  apices  cut  off;  and  a  perpendicular 
section  should  present  an  inclined  plane, 
terminating  in  an  edge,  but  more  or  len 
curved,  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  particular 
instrument.  The  length  from  the  joint  ta 
the  edge  of  the  jaws  should  on  no  account 
be  greater  than  will  be  necessary  to  alloir 
sufficient  space  for  the  reception  of  the  crown 
and  neck  of  the  tooth,  ao  that  no  strength 
may  be  lost. 

An  average  tooth  should  be  selected  and 
given  to  the  forceps-maker,  and  he  should 
be  instructed  to  make  the  jaws  fit  the  neck 
of  the  tooth  exactfy,  leaving  sufficient  room 
for  the  crown  of  the  too&  to  be  free  firoia 
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pBesflora,  but  not  more  than  will  he  aaoes-^ 
sary  to  clear  the  enamel. 

The  fangs  of  all  teeth  having  a  general 
conical  form^  foroeps»  when  well  made  and 
applied,  should  be  but  as  a  lengthening. of 
the  cone  towards  its  base.  For  removing 
teeth  which  are  not  decajred  down  to  the 
guns,  the  ends  of  the  jaws  should  be  square 
or  slightly  rounded;  but  when  nothing  but 
the  fang  remains  of  a  tooth,  rounded  ends 
are  the  more  convenient,  as  with  that  shape 
they  are  readily  introduced  between  the  fang- 
and  inclosing  alveolus.  Instruments  for 
extracting  stumps  should  be  made  altogether 
lighter,  the  jaws  thin  and-  sharp  at  their 
edges,  BO  that  they  may  be  made  to  cut 
rather  than  tear  the  membrane  connecting 
the  fang  with  the  adjoining  tissues  (See 
fig.  52).  But  I  shall  say  more  on  the  ex- 
traction of  stumps  presently. 

Forceps  should  be  constructed  and  used 
upon  the  principle  of  lengthening  the  tooth 
for  the  extraction  of  which  they  are  in- 
tended :  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  move 
it  from  side  to  side,  or  rotate  it  if  the  fang 
be  single,  and  of  a  shape  admitting  of  such 
motion. 

After  these  lateral  movements  for  destroy- 
ing the  membranous  union  have  been  ef- 
fected, the  tooth  may,  unless  the  fangs  have 
some  peculiar  position  or  shape,  be  raised 
in  a  perpendicular  direction,  leaving  as  little 
injury  from  its  removal  as  the  operataon  can 
admit. 

When  forceps  ai«  used  for  the  exttactioa 
of  teeth,  the  operation  ia  divided,  into  three 
stages — 1st.  The  seizure  of  the  tooth; 
2d.  The  destruction  of  ita  membranous 
oonnection  with  the  socket;  3d.  The  re- 
moval of  the  tooth  from  the  socket.  When 
jou  commence  operating,  it  will  be  of  great 
aervice  to  you,  and  advantage  to  those  ope- 
rated on,  that  you  should  pay  strict  atten- 
tion to  these  stages,  and  that  each  should 
be  well  and  efficiently  executed  before  you 
proceed  to  its  successor;  for,  should  the 
tooth  be  unskilfully  seized,  the  crown  will 
be  broken  off  in  the  attempt  to  detach  the 
tooth  from  the  periosteum  of  the  socket, 
vntil  which  is  effected,  the  fangs  cannot  be 
removed  from  their  bony  oells.  You  will 
find  that  a  tooth  will  resist  a  great  force 
applied  in  a  line  with  ics  axis,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  you  attempt  to  pull  a  tooth  straight 
fiK>m  its  socket.. 

In  seizing  a  tooth,  the  jaws  should  be 
closed  lightly  on  the  tootb,  and  inserted 
vnder  the  free  edge  of  the  gum,  and  then 
forcibly  driven  down,  to  the  edge  of  the 
alveoli,  or  even  a  short  distance  into  them. 
I  say  forcibly,  because  all  beginners,  and 
even  some  practised  in  the  use  of  forceps, 
are  liable  to  failure  because  they  do  not  use 
yofficient  force  :  they  seize  the  tooth  at  the 


edge  of  the  gum,  instead  of  at  the  edge  of 
the  alveoli, 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you.  the  absolute, 
necessity  of  laying  hold  of  the  tooth  as  hsr 
down  towards  the  fangs  as  you  can  possiblj' 
get  the  instrument.  An  old  and  successfii 
operator,  when  instructing  another  in  the 
use  of  forceps,  said — **  Push  them  into  the 
sockets  as  though  you  intended  they  should 
come  out  at  the  top  of  the  head,  or  under 
the  chin." 

The  way  of  effecting  the  second  stage  will 
depend  on  the  shape  of  the  tooth  to  be 
removed ;  as  also  will  the  third,  and  to  this 
we  will  now  address  onrselvesw  But  diffe- 
rent shaped  teeth  require  forceps  shaped  to, 
them.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to.* 
describe  partially  the  teeth,  and  then  thoi 
forceps  individually,  that  the  peculiar  shape, 
of  each  instrument  may  be  imderstood. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  should  state 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  person  to 
extract  teeth  properly,  whatever  instrument 
may  be  used,  especially  if  the  forceps  be 
chosen,  unless  the  operator  is  peifectly 
acquainted  with  the  form  of  each  .tooth,  with 
the  relative  position  and  size  of  the  fangs, 
with  their  direction  in  the  alveoli,  with  the: 
general  form  of  the  alveoli  themselves,  and* 
with  the  directions  in  which  they  offer  the 
greatest  and  the  least  resistanoe. 
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AT  FRESKNT  EXISTINO  IN  TBB   SOUTHEBN 
DIST&ICTS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Re^d  at  th^  Phyneal  Society  qf  Ouy*»^ 
Oct.  13M,  1847, 

Bt  H.  M.  Hgghes,  M.D., 
Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital. 


No  one,  who  is  praotically  acquainted 
with  disease,  and  who  makes  due  al- 
lowance for  the  difference  of  the  patho« 
logical  views  current  at  the  time,  can, 
I  think,  fail  to  admire  the  histories  of 
epidemics  which  have  been  left  to  ua 
by  our  excellent  Sydenham.  Each 
chapter  convinces  the  reader  that  the 
author  not  only  saw  but  ohterved,  and 
that  he  faithfully  recorded  what  he 
observed:  each  page  appears  to  bear 
an  almost  self-evident  impress  of  truth. 
But  whether  there  exists  iff  natuiv, 
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as  he  appears  to  hare  supposed,  a  con- 
tinued cycle  of  diseases,  which  extends 
over  an  uncertain  number  of  years,  and 
the  diseases  constituting  which  cycle 
are  for  the  most  part  regular  in  suc- 
cession as  regards  a  single  year,  but 
which  are  irregular  in  their  order  of 
succession  as  regards  the  whole  num- 
ber of  years;  whether  the  disorders 
arising  m  what  he  calls  an  ''  epidemic 
constitution  *'  possess  more  or  less  of 
the  same  general  character;  whether 
the  individual  diseases,  though  marked 
by  symptoms  sufficiently  distinctive 
and  characteristic  of  their  nature,  ne- 
vertheless present  features  which  as- 
sociate them  with  diseases  of  a  different 
class  of  the  same  '*  epidemic  constitu- 
tion," and  distinguish  them  from  dis- 
eases of  the  same  class  but  of  a  different 
"  epidemic  constitution,"  may  be  per- 
haps still  open  to  discussion. 

Whether  Sydenham's  notions  of  a 
general  epidemic  constitution  of  dis- 
ease be  founded  in  truth,  or  be  derived 
from  insufficient  data  and  imperfect 
observation, — for,  as  he  himself  says, 
''to  procure  a  just  collection  of  ob- 
servations about  epidemics  would 
perhaps  require  more  than  the  life  of 
any  one  physician," — it  is  believed  that 
none  who  have  witnessed  the  cha- 
.racter,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
continued  fever  of  this  country,  as  it 
has  occurred  in  this  hospital  for  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  can  have 
any  doubt  that,  as  regards  this  indivi- 
dual complaint  at  least,  the  *'  epidemic 
constitution  "  has  most  signally  varied. 
I  refer  not  to  the  opinion  which  we 
occasionally  hear  propounded  by  some 
grave  and  respectable  practitioners  at 
our  medical  societies,  "that  diseases 
do  not  bear  the  use  of  the  lancet  as 
they  formerly  did,"  to  which  opinion 
it  may  possibly  be  replied,  '*  tempora 
mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  cum  ilfis;" 
but  I  refer  to  the  general  aspect  of  the 
disease  itself,  and  to  the  symptoms  by 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

Will  it  not  be  remembered,  for 
example,  by  some  few  of  those  who 
are  present,  that  the  form  of  fever 
which  was  common  in  this  hospital 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  varied 
remarkably  from  that  which  prevailed 
from  four  to  ten  years  since,  and  which 
began,  I  think,  gradually  to  decrease 
in  frequency  about  three  years  from 
the  present  time  ?  Will  it  not  be  re- 
collectedythat,  on  the  former  of  these 


occasions,   remedies  were    employed^  • 
and  with  apparent  benefit,  which  a^ 
suredly  could  not   have  been  borne 
on  the   latter  occasion?     Will  it  not - 
be  brought  to  mind  that  the  fever  in  the 
preceding,  as  compared  with  the  suc- 
ceeding epidemic,  was  marked  by  the 
constant  occurrence  of  great  cerebral 
congestion,  and  a  continued  proneness  ' 
to   cerebral  effusion ;   by    the  infre- 
quency  of  inflammation  of  the  glands  . 
of   the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,, 
and  diarrhcsa ;  by  the  non-observance 
at  least,  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  by 
the  entire  absence  of  maculs ;  by  the 
comparatively  numerous  instances  of 
petechis  and  bleeding  from  the  ex- 
cretory organs  ;  by  the  advantage  de- 
rived from   local  depletion  from  the 
head,  and  occasionally  even  from  ge- 
neral bleeding;  and  b^  the  adminis- 
tration    of    antiphlogistic     remedies 
without  injury,  if  not  with  benefit  ? 

Will  it  not  be  recollected  by  some 
who  now  hear  me,  that,  upon  inspection 
of  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  during 
this  epidemic,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  was  constantly  found  greatly 
congested  with  venous  blood,  and  that 
serous  effusion  was  continually  found 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
occasionally  even  in  the  ventricles? 
And  though  the  small  and  large  in- 
testines were  not  then  so  regularly 
examined  after  fever  as  at  the  present 
time,  and  inflammation  and  ulceration 
in  them  was  therefore  not  always 
proved  to  be  absent,  may  it  not  be 
presumed  that  this  defect  arose  from 
the  conviction  of  such  examination 
beine  unnecessary,  in  conseauence  of 
the  cd>sence  of  any  of  the  orainary  in- 
dications of  that  affection  during  life  ? 
May  it  not  be  supposed  as  at  least 
probable,  that  as  the  symptoms  in  the 
living  were  almost  entirely  referable 
to  the  head,  the  lesions  discovered  in 
the  dead  would  be  there  also  ? 

It  was  probably  upon  facts  observed 
in  fever  of  an  "  epidemic  constitution" 
iimilar  to  this,  that  was  founded  the 
opinion,  expressed  byahighly  respected 
living  physician,  which  referred  all 
continued  fever  essentially  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain.  It  was  probably 
this  fever,  or  one  of  a  similar  character, 
by  which  the  celebrated  Broussais, 
after  a  minute  examination  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  fever  of  E.lin- 
buxgh   differ^  essentially  from  that 
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of  Paris,  and  to  confess  that  in  the 
former  city  no  affection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ilium  could  be  dis- 
covered,  although  that  affection  was 
searched  after  with  all  the  assiduity 
of  one  anxious  to  establish  the  uni- 
versality of  a  great  fact,  of  which  he 
believed  that  he  had  always  demon- 
strated the  truth  in  his  own  country. 
The  precise  period  at  which  one  of 
these  epidemics  terminated  and  the 
other  commenced,  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  unable  to  determine ;  and  whe- 
ther, as  in  a  later  instance,  the  one  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  an  interval 
of^comparative  freedom  from  all  conti- 
nued fever,  and  whether  the  few  in- 
stances which  occurred  in  that  interval, 
if  any  such  existed,  were  of  an  irregu- 
lar form  and  mixed  character,  my  re- 
collection does  not  enable  me  to  decide, 
as  my  attention  had  not  then  been 
particularly  directed  to  the  subject. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
dwell  uDon  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
fever  which  was  more  or  less  rife  in 
this  hospital  for  a  period  of  perhaps 
six  or  eight  years,  and  which  bejpn 
gradually  to  decline  about  three  or  rour 
years  ago,  as  many,  who  are  present, 
are  at  any  rate  as  well,  and  probably 
much  better  acquainted  with  them 
than  I  am  myself.  They  will,  I  am 
sure,  remember  that  it  was  charac- 
terized by  the  constant  and  almost  uni- 
versal occurrence  upon  the  body,  and 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  of 
'^maculse,"  "taches  lenticulares,"  or 
"  measle-like  rash  f  by  a  considerable, 
but  by  no  means  grave  amount  of 
cerebral  disttirbance ;  by  the  frequent 
tendency  to  irritation  of  the  bowels ; 
the  "  engorgement,'^  inflammation,  or 
ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
small  intestines ;  by  the  almost  total 
absence  of  petechiee  and  meelena ;  and 
by  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  and  a  frequent 
pulse  during  its  entire  progress,— that, 
m  fact,  it  very  nearly  assimilated  to 
what  we  hear  of  the  typhoid  fever  of 
Paris. 

I  wish  particularly  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  almost  uniform  appearance 
of  maculse  upon  the  body ;  because, 
from  their  constant  occurrence,  not 
only  was  the  fever  of  this  epidemic 
considered  by  an  estimable  physician, 
enjoying  an  extended  field  of  obser- 
vation, to  assimilate  very  nearly  to 
an  eruptive  fever;  but  the  maculs 
were,  1  know,  then  regarded  by  some 


as  the  almost  necessary  accompani- 
ments of  all  continued  fever.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  existed  at- all 
times,  and  not  to  have  been  observed 
before,  as  an  ordinary  occurrence  in 
this  country,  not  because  they  were 
not  present,  but  because  they  had  not 
been  looked  for. 

Upon  the  peculiar  features  which 
distinguish  the  late  epidemic  from  that 
at  present  existing,  I  need  not  here^ 
insist,  as  they  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. I  may,  however,  observe  that 
the  epidemic  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
after  prevailing  for  several — at  the 
least  SIX  or  eieht — years,  gradually 
declined,  and  at  length  almost  entirely 
disappeared;  so  that,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  fever  was 
extremely  un frequent  in  the  hospital: 
more  unfrequent,  indeed,  than  I  recol- 
lect it  to  have  been  for  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty  years.  When  a  solitary  case 
did  appear  during  this  temporary  ab- 
sence of  any  particular  epidemic,  it 
was  often  so  different  from  what  had 
previously  existed,  as  in  some  instances 
to  induce  doubts  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  complaint.  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  absence  of  maculse,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  soft  and  often  perspiring, 
in  the  place  of  a  dry  and  hot,  skin. 

It  is  atleasta  year,  and  I  believe  it  must 
be  thirteen  months  (for  I  know  not  the 
exact  d^te)  since  I  saw  the  first  example 
of  this  form  of  the  complaint,  and  I 
well  recollect  the  doubts  which  were 
expressed  as  to  its  nature  frpm  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  I  have  referred; 
so  completely  had  the  presence  of 
macules  and  a  hot  and  dry  skin  be- 
come associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
existence  and  the  very  name  of  fever. 
Instances  of  this  kind  gradually  in- 
creased, until  they  at  length  accumu- 
lated during  the  late  summer  so  as  to 
constitute  a  distinct  epidemic. 

Of  this  epidemic,  as  it  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared under  mv  own  notice,  I  propose 
to  offer  a  brief  sketch.  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  cases  which  have  been 
under  my  own  care  within  the  walls  of 
the  hospital,  as  it  is  in  the  progress  of 
those  only  that  I  have  been  able  to 
watch  throughout.  The  cases  are,  I 
am  aware,  far  too  few  and  too  uniform 
as  to  the  position  and  circumstances  of 
the  sufferers,  to  effect  anything  more 
than  to  break  up  ground  to  be  culti- 
vated by  others,  and  to  offer  a  few 
stones  for  the  foundation  of  a  building 
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whkh,  I  trast,  nay  be  completed  by 
Other  and  nioie>Tamd  obeenratioo.  1 
miefat,  indeed,  conly  have  enlarged  the 
iem  of  n^  ofaaervation,  hot  it  wonld 
not  then  'have  been  ao  narrowly 
watehed.  I  tare  preferred,  therefore, 
to  work  Dpon  my  own  ^nrand'with  my 
own  tools.  I  wish  it,  then,  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  the  followine 
obseFvations  are  founded  upon  hospitd 
cases  only,  which  have  occurred  under 
my  own  care,  inclusive  of  those  of 
which  I  had  the  entire  charge,  and  of 
which  £  saw  the  entire  course,  during 
my  senior  colleague's  absence  from 
town,  and  that  every  one  of  these  cases 
has  been  put  down  in  the  table.  I 
trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  several 
*  instances  of  repetition  which,  in  refer- 
ring to  difierent  cases,  or  the  same 
case  under  difevnt  aspects,  could  not 
be  conveniently  avoided. 

There  existed  a  period,  extending 
over  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  during 
which,  as  *I  have  previously  stated,  an 
unusually  small  number  of  cases  of 
fever  were  admitted  into  the  hospital. 
The  instances  in  this  interval  were 
single,  mild,  and  sporadic.  They  ex. 
faibited  no  regular  or  defined  charac- 
ters. Sometimes  they  assimilated  to 
the  epidemic  which  had  preceded,  but 
frequently  more  nearly  approached  to 
those  of  the  epidemic  which  followed. 
The  readen  of  Sydenham  will  recollect 
that  he  notices  similar  anomalous  com- 
binations as  occurring  in  his  time.  It 
was  not  till  thie  latter  part  of  the 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer, that  the  cases  became  so  nume- 
Tous  as  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
an  epidemic,  and  not  till  June  23d  that 
the  nrst  cases  were  admitted  into  the 
new  wards,  which,  as  concerns  fever, 
were,  I  believe,  intended  merely  as  re- 
ceptacles for  the  superabundance  of 
the  old  wards. 

It  is  from  this  date,  therefore,  that 
my  observations  commence.  The  dis- 
ease at  this  time  was  usually  exceed- 
ingly mild.  The  patient  almost  uni- 
formly came  from  an  infected  house  or 
court,  and  frequently  had  relatives  or 
friends  who  were  then  suffering,  or 
had  already  suffered,  from  the  com- 
plaint. He  generally  stated  that,  with- 
out any  premonitory  svmptoms  what- 
ever, he  had  been  seized,  perhaps  while 
at  his  ordinary  work,  with  shivering, 
headaclie,  and  pains  in  the  bones, 
(occafaionally  accompanied  with  vomit- 


ing), which  oanaed  him  to  desist  from 
his  labour  and  return  home.  In  other 
and  fewer  cases  the  patients  had  beea 
slif^tly  miwell  for  four  or  six  days 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  more  de- 
cided symptoms  from  which  they  dated 
the  attack.  Most  commonly  they  had, 
before  admission,  taken  no  medicine, 
or,  if  any,  only  a  **  dose  of  salts,**  or 
some  other  aperient.  The  symptoms, 
on  admission,  were  ordinarily  a  slightly 
flushed  face,  with  a  languid  and  some- 
what anxious  expression  of  counte- 
nance; not  the  dull,  heavy,  dreamy- 
aspect  which  had  been  before  so  ge- 
neral; a  hot,  but  very  generally  a 
moist,  and  not  un frequently  a  per. 
spiring,  skin ;  a  simply  frequent  pulse, 
rarely  ranging  higher  than  100,  and  a 
pale  moist  tongue,  with  a  white  fur, 
frequently  interspersed  with  red  pa- 
pillee.  They  complained  of  '*  being  ill 
all  over ;"  of  pain  in  the  body,  head, 
and  limbs ;  of  thirst,  and  sometimes  of 
vomiting,  and,  when  Questioned,  some- 
times also  of  relaxed  bowels.  Often 
they  had  no  local  complication  what- 
ever. They  were  frequently  extremely 
filthy,  covered  with  flea-bites,  and  so 
loaded  with  vermin,  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proached, with  safety  to  the  examiner, 
without  punficatfon.  After  being 
washed,  and  supplied  with  a  little 
bland  nourishment,  and  placed,  with 
fresh  linen,  in  a  clean  bed,  they  were 
dften,  on  the  next  day,  so  strangely 
changed  and  surprisingly  improved,  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  the  same 
individuals.  It  not  unfreouently  hap- 
pened, indeed,  that,  upon  tne  second  or 
third  day  of  their  stay  in  the  hospital, 
the  toneue  became  quite  clean,  the 
skin  cool  and  perspiring,  and  that  the 
pulse  viras  reduced  from  100  to  80,  or 
even  less,  and  that  this  improvement, 
independently  of  the  means  before  re- 
ferred to,  occurred  without  the  admini- 
stration of  any  other  medicine  than  a 
little  sesqui' carbonate  of  soda  in  mint 
julep,  occasionally  assisted  by  a  few 
drachms  of  castor  oil  as  a  laxative. 

In  some  instances  the  patients  never 
had  any  return  of  febrile  symptoms, 
and  no  other  medicines  were  pre- 
scribed: their  diet  was  improved  as 
their  appetite  increased;  their  strength 
was  speedily  restored,  and  they  were 
(juite  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight.  Not  un  frequently, 
on  the  contrary,  while  the  patient  was 
apparently  progressing  in  every  respect 
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carditis,  and  in  one  with  .severe  vo- 
mitiog. 

Upon  their  first  admission,  however, 
there  existed  in  a  large   proportion 
(in  15  out  of  38)  of  the  cases,  more  or 
less  howeUirritation,  accompanied  with 
the  usual  red- tipped,  or  glazed,  or  dry- 
tongue;   and  sometimes  with  pain  in 
the  ahdomen,  tenderness  in  the  right 
iUac  region,  and  vomiting.    This,  in- 
deed, was  almost  the  only  severe  com- 
plication which,  excepting  in  rare  indi- 
vidual examples,  and  previously  to  the 
relapses,  attended  the  epidemic.    In 
one  case  only  was  the  fever  primarily 
accompanied  with  pneumonia ;  in  one 
with   pleuritis ;  in    one   with  simple 
vomiting ;  and  in  one  only  did  the  dis- 
order  assume  the    character .  of   the 
former    epidemic,    distinguished    by 
maculffi    and    cerebral   disturbance*. 
The  affection  of  the  bowels  was  often 
exceedingly  severe,  and  only  checked 
after  long  perseverance  in  astringent 
and  soothing  remedies.    It  was  gene- 
rally, and  most  effectually  treated  by 
starch  injections  with  tincture  of  opiumi 
or  syrup  of  poppies,  together  with  ser- 
pentary  and  compound  chalk  j^wder 
with  or  without  opium,  and  wine,  aa 
the  particular  case  seemed  to  require. 

^^ ^^  __    _  In  one  case  only  was  the  extract  of 

before  lier^^d'my  clerk  suggested  that  I  logwood,  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 


fiwourably,  having  been  left  on  one 
day  with  a  quiet  and  slow  pulse,  a 
clean  tongue,  and  natural  skin,  he  was 
found  on  the  next  day  with  a  loaded 
and  even  dry  tongue,  the  skin  burning 
hot,  and  a. more  rapid  pulse  than  had 
at  any  time  existed  before.  This  re- 
lapse was  sometimes,  like  the  original 
attack,  free  from  any  local  complica- 
tion, and  passed  off  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  without  materially 
dJelaying  the  convalescence.  The  pa- 
tient then,  williout  any  change  of  me- 
dicine, and  with  a  simple  restriction  of 
diet,  quickly  regained  nis  former  con- 
dition. 

The  febrile  excitement  of  these  re- 
lapses, under  the  foreeoing  favourable 
circumstances,80  quickly  vanished,  that 
they  were  at  first  suspected  to  depend 
upon  a  too  hastily  improved  diet,  some 
improper  article  of  food,  or,  possibly, 
from  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels. 
Independently,  however,  of  their  hav- 
ing occurred  in  cases  wherein  neither 
of  these  exciting  causes  of  a  relapse 
•existed,  and  wherein  no  other  cause 
could  be  discovered,  it  was  in  one  in- 
stance distinctly  proved  not  to  be  thus 
accounted  for  A  patient,  who  had  no 
friends  to  bring  her  anything,  was  im- 

ProvinfiT  rapidly,  as   others  nad  done 


flhe  might  be  allowed  some  fish.  Fear 
ing,  however,  a  relapse  from  one  or 
omer  of  the  causes  previously  men- 
tioned, I  declined  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal, and  the  diet  was  unchanged. 
The  next  day  she  had  a  severe  relapse. 
Subsequent     experience     abundantly 
proved  that  this  disposition  to  relapse 
was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
epidemic,  more  especially  at  its  firet 
appeavance.    In  this  respect,  and  in 
pome  others,  it   resembled  the  fever 
which  was  so  prevalent  in  Edinburgh 
two  or  three  years  ago.    These  cases 
rarely  required  much,  if  any,  wine,  or 
any  other   stimulant;   but  not   onW 
bore,  but  were  apparently  benefitted, 
where  no  diarrhoea  existed,  by  quinine. 
I   have    hitherto    referred   only  to 
those  cases  of  the  complaint  in  which 
no  local  complication  was  supposed  to 
be    present.    Of  the    38    cases  upon 
which  these  observations  are  founded, 
20  were  thus  originally  uncomplicated, 
and  of  these  there  were  six  who  suf- 
fered relapses.    In  one  of  these  cases 
the  relapse  was  accompanied  with  in- 
flammatory jaundice,  in  one  with  endo- 


sity  for  some  additional  astringenti 
added  to  the  mixture. 

W.hen  the  diarrhcsa  was  checked, 
or  rather  when  all  indication  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  bowels  had  ceased,  the 
patients  were  treated  with  the  infusion 
of  serpentary  and  ammonia^  so  fre- 
quently and  so  advantageously  ad- 
ministered in  this  hospital.  They  then 
most  commonly  speedily  recovered, 
and  were,. or  appeared  to  be,  less  liable 
to  relapse  than  the  persons  in  whom 
no  local  complication  had  existed.         ^ 

Of  the  thirty-eight  cases  twelve  had 
a  marked  relapse  while  apparently  pro- 
ceeding rapidly  in  their  convalescence. 
The  relapse  was  often  more  severe  than 


*  I  iDVit  not  in  fainiesB  omit  to  state  that  a 
case  ia  not  here  included  which  waa  by  some,  %nd 
those  not  inexperienced  persons,  considered  to 
be  a  case  of  fever,  but  which  was  not  so  re^^rded 
either  by  Dr.  Adoiaon,  whose  opinion  I  possessed 
the  advantage  of  having?  upon  the  subject,  or  by 
myself.  This  case,  however,  it  is  but  candid  to 
acknowledfre,  after  being  most  improperly  re* 
moved  fh>m  the  hospital,  died,  and  was  examined 
after  death,  when  it  was  stated  that  no  evidence 
of  disease  was  discovered  in  the  brain,  wherein 
the  lesion  waa  expected,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
organ  of  the  body.  ^ 
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the  original  attack ;  but,  if  uncompli- 
cated, was  of  short  duration.  It  could 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  traced  to  any  irregu- 
larity. The  period  at  which  it  took 
place  varied  exceedingly.  As  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained  from  the  history 
of  the  individual  cases,  it  took  place 
on  the  following  days  after  the  primary 
attack,  viz.,  in  two  instances  on  the 
10th  day,  in  two  on  the  12th,  in  two 
on  the  14th,  in  two  on  the  18th,  in  one 
on  the  15th  and  16th  days  respectively, 
in  one  after  a  i^onth,  and  in  one  on 
the  16th,  and  again  on  the  24th  and 
the  28th  days. 

In  three  of  these  cases  of  relapse 
the  renewed  febrile  attack  was  not 
associated  with  any  local  complication 
whatever.  In  two  instances  it  was 
accompanied  only  with  vomiting,  which 
was  speedily  relieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  blister.  In  two  of  the  pa- 
tients it  was  attended  with  a  fresh 
accession  of  bowel  irritation,  in  one 
with  acute  inflammatory  jaundice,  in 
one  with  endocarditis,  and  in  one  with 
pleuritis,  peritonitis,  and  probably  per- 
foration of  the  bowel ;  while  in  the 
girl  who  had  three  relapses,  the  first 
was  attended  with  peritonitis,  the 
second  with  cynanche  tonsillaris,  and 
the  third  with  simple  constipation  of 
the' bowels. 

I  have  previously  stated  that  one  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  this  epidemic 
has  been  that  the  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients have  had  a  soft,  and,  many  of 
them,  a  perspiring  skin.  But,  inde- 
pendently of  this  general  character, 
there  occurred  in  nine  of  the  thirty- 
eight  cases  a  remarkably  profuse  dia- 
phoresis, during  which  the  patient's 
Dody  was  covered  with  sudamina.  This 
diaphoresis  was  not  more  remarkable 
lor  its  profuseness  than  for  its  benefi- 
cial operation.  In  every  case  it  was 
critical.  In  every  case  the  patient  was, 
on  the  day  following  the  perspiration, 
relieved  from  all  distressing  symptoms. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  this  sudden 
improvement  occurred,  not  in  the 
simple  cases  alone,  but  in  those  also  in 
which  there  were  associated  with  the 
fever  local  inflammatory  affections  of 
great  severity.  The  three  patients,  for 
example,  who  were,  during  the  relapse 
of  their  complaint,  attacked  respectively 
with  acute  jaundice,  endocarditis,  and 
cynanche  tonsillaris,  and  who  appeared 
exceedingly  ill  for  two  or  three  days, 
were,  upon  the  fourth,  or  at  least  the 


fifth  day  of  the  relapse  and  of  the  local 
inflammation,  founa  bathed  in  a  most 
profuse  perspiration.  This  was  en- 
couraged by  warm  clothing.  The  next 
day  they  were  found  free,  with  the 
exception  of  weakness,  from  all  com- 
plaint, local  as  well  as  general,  and  the 
pulse  was  reduced  from  100,  or  even 
more,  to  75  or  80. 

As  to  the  treatment  adopted  for  the 
cure  of  the  disorder,  it  has  been  almost 
purely  expectant.  When  no  compli- 
cations have  been  present,  it  has  con- 
sisted of  little  more  than  cleanliness, 
pure  air,  and  a  regulation  of  the  diet ; 
unless  the  operation  of  a  few  grains  of 
soda  in  mint-julep  thrice  daily  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  any  beneficial 
effect,  and  unless  a  grain  or  two  of 
quinine  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  in 
cases  in  which  the  debility  has  been 
great,  while  the  perspiration  has  been 
considerable,  can  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  febrifuge. 

The  complications  have  been  met  by 
the  application  of  means  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  found  most  useful 
under  similar  circumstances  in  former 
epidemics.  I  may,  however,  observe 
that  few  have  had,  and  fewer  still  have 
appeared  to  me  to  have  required,  cold 
lotions  applied  to  the  head :  that  wine 
has  been  uniformly  well  borne;  that  it 
has  been, in  some  cases,  administered  in 
large  doses,  and  that  frequently  it  pro- 
duced, very  rapidly,  a  surprising  im- 
provement in  the  symptoms ;  and  that 
where  irritability  of  the  bowels  has  not 
contraindicated  its  use,  and  where  a 
perspiring  skin  has  been  present,  qui- 
nine has  been  found  not  only  to  Bfree, 
but  to  have  had  a  decidedly  beneficial 
effect.  When  to  this  is  added  that  in 
the  cases  ^which  have  not  been  few) 
in  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to 
administer  opium,  it  was  never  found 
to  do  any  harm,  but  that  ^nerally  it 
was  of  ffood  service,  I  think  I  luive 
stated  all  that  is  necessary  on  this  de- 
partment of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  Results  of  the  fever,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  cases  which  first 
fell  under  my  notice  were  of  so  slight 
a  nature  as  to  induce  me  to  believe  the 
epidemic  was  a  very  mild  one.  In  this 
respect  the  present  has  varied  from  the 
generality  of  epidemics,  of  which  it 
appears  to  be  a  recognised  law  that  the 
worst  cases  occur  at  first,  and  that  as 
cases  increase  in  number  they  gradually 
decrease  in  severity.    In  the  present 
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instance  I  am  quite  certain  that  of  the 

cases  which  fell  under  my  own  notice 

those  which  occurred  in  an  early  period 

were    considerably   less   grave   than 

-    those  which   subsequently  presented 

themselves.    Of  the  first  twenty-three 

cases  not  one  was  fatal,  and  not  more 

than  three  of  these  appeared  to  be  in 

any  danger  from  the  local  inflammation 

which  accompanied  the  relapses.    The 

poor  man  represented  by  the  24th  case 

was  excessively  depressed  upon    his 

admission,  and  diea  in  a  fit  twelve 

hours  after  it.    Another  man  (the  25th 

'Case)  who  was  certainly  too  ill  to  have 

been  with  propriety  removed  from  his 

•comfortable  Jiome,  died  in  72  hours 

after  his  admission,  notwithstandinc^ 

the  liberal  use  of  stimulants.    A  third 

'fetal  case  (the  30th  in  the  order  of 

admission)  occurred  in  the  person  of  a 

little  girl, and  resulted  from  peritonitis, 

•which  was  supposed  to  have  arisen 

from  perforation  of  the  intestines,  and 

which  took  place  during  a  relapse  from 

a    state    of  apparent   convalescence, 

towards  which  she  had  gradually  and 

*8lowly  arrived  from  a  condition  of  great 

Seril.  The  only  case  examined  after 
eath  was  the  second  mentioned  as 
fatal.  The  particular  lesion  discovered 
af^er  death  was  very  extensive,  and 
Tery  unhealthy  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  ot  the  ileum,  coecum,  and 
colon. 

The  average  stay  of  the  patients  in 
the  hospital  was  certainly  shorter  than 
it-  has  been,  under  ordinary  circum- 
-stances,  with   patients   affected  with 
fever.    Excluding  the  three  fatal  cases, 
and  one  that  was  removed.tbc  day  after 
•admission,  and  making  no  allowance 
for  the  delay  occurring  iu  consequence 
•of  the  extreme  poverty  of  some  of  the 
patients,  and  their  utter  destitution  of 
friends  and  means,  on  account  of  which 
two  or  three  might  have  been  kept  in 
the  hospital  longer  by  a  week  or  more 
than  they  would  have  been  under  more 
prosperous  circumstances,  I  find  that 
the  average  stay  in  the  hospital  was 
twenty  days  and  a  half.    I  believe  that 
the  ordinary  period  during  other  epi- 
demics has  been  between  four  and  five 
weeks,  though  I  must  acknowledge 
that  this  belief  is  not  founded  upon 
anything  more  than  common  observa- 
tion, and  is  not,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  result  of  anv  calculation. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  general  sketch 
of  the  existing  fever  derived  from  cases 


under  my  own  care.  I  have,  of  course, 
seen  many  of  those  which  have  been 
under  the  care  of  my  colleagues,  som& 
of  which  assuredly  presented  different: 
features,  and  constituted  exceptions  ta 
the  ordinary  character  of  the  epidemic.^ 
I  trust  that  we  shall  this  evening  hear' 
whether  the  general  features  of  the- 
disorder,  as  I  have  pourtrayed  them» 
are  recognised  as  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  those  which  they  have  particularly 
observed. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


PHTSIOLOGICAL  BKVBCTS  OP 

THE    INHALATION    OF  ETHER, 

By  Andrew  Buchanan,  M.D. 

ProfetBor  of  the  Institntes  of  Medicine  in  tho 
Univeriity  of  Glasgow. 

The  narcotic  effects  produced  by  ether, 
and  described  in  my  former  paper*,  do 
not  always  follow  upon  inhalation  of 
ether.    The  operation,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent practised,   must   be  admitted  to 
be  uncertain  and  not  devoid  of  danger* 
If  too  little  ether  be  inhaled,  we  fail  in 
our  object  of  stupifying  the  nerves; 
if  too  much  he  inhaled,  excessive  nar* 
cotism  may  be  induced ;  and  if  atmos- 
pheric air  be  not  supplied  freely  enough, 
or  the  same  air  be  respired  more  than 
once,  there    is    danger   of  asphyxia. 
The  source  of  this  uncertainty    and 
danger  is  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  exact  quantity  of  ethereal  vapour 
which  is  inhaled,  and  the  proportion  of 
air  which  is  mingled  with  it.  To  resolve 
these  problems  is,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  and  fortunately 
the  solution  of  them  is  not  difficult.    It 
only  requires  that  the  inhaling  appara* 
tus  be  of  a  proper  size  and  structure, 
and  that  it  be  always  employed  at  the 
same,    and  that    a   fit    temperature. 
The  proportion  of  ether  and  ethereal 
vapour  is  certainly  known  from  the 
temperature,  and  if  the  chamber  of  the 
inhaler  be  of  sufficient  size,  that  pro- 
portion will  vary  very  little  during  the 
period  of  inhalation.    If,  again,  the  ap- 
paratus be  so  constructed  that  there  is 
no  impediment  to  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  the  elastic  fluid  to  and  from 
the  lungs,  the  q^uantity  of  air,  and  of 
course  also  of  ether,  inhaled  in  a  given 
time,  may  be  determined  with  conside- 
rable accuracy.    Now,  as  the  quantity 
of  ether   absorbed  will,  in  the  same 

*  See  our  last  volume,  p.  71S. 
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GircumstanceSy  be  always  neariy  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  quantity  in- 
haled, we  are  enabled  to  measure,  or 
at  least  adjust,  the  dose  of  ether  by  the 
Bare  and  simple  standard  of  the  time 
during  whieh  the  inhalation  is  conti* 
nued.  The  only  other  criterion  of  the 
quantity  of  ether  administered  is  the 
physiological  effects  resulting  from  it, 
8nch  as  the  appearance  of  the  eye  and 
the  state  of  the  sensibility ;  but  these, 
although  worthy  of  being  noted,  are 
too  va^ue  and  difficult  of  estimation  to 
he  relied  upon  alone. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  just 
Baid,  that  the  form  of  the  inhaling  ap- 
paratus is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  mere  tase  and  convenience,  as  if 
there  were  no  more  stable  principles  to 
regulate  it.  Much  risk  is  incurred  by 
the  diversity  of  instruments  at  present 
in  use.  It  is,  moreover,  clear  that  no 
comparable  results  can  be  espected  so 
long  as  an  indiscriminate  use  is  made 
cf  instruments  differing  so  much,  that 
one  produces  full  narcotism  in  from 
£ve  to  ten  minutes,  and  another  can  be 
employed  from  two  to  four  hours  with 
impunity.  Admitting  fully  the  in- 
jBuence  of  idiosyncrasy,  we  eannot, 
without  abandoning  all  faith  in  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  of  living  nature, 
explain  such  discrepancies  on  that 
principle  f  and  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  an  obvious  explanation 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  mere 
difference  of  size  and  structure  of  the 
instruments  made  use  of. 

In  constrncting  an  inhaling  appa- 
ratus, and  in  making  use  of  it,  every 
other  consideration  should  be  made  to 
give  wKy  to  the  vitally  important  oh- 
ject  of  administering  a  definite  quantity 
of  ether  in  a  given  time,  and  having  it 
xningled  with  such  an  unvarying  pro- 
portion of  atmospheric  air  as  may  be 
sufficient  to  support  respiration.  Now, 
to  attain  that  object,  the  apparatus 
should  always  be  employed  at  the 
same  temperature;  the  chamber  in 
which  the  vapour  is  contained  should 
be  of  large  size  ;  the  apertures  into  it, 
and  the  tubes  connected  with  it,  should 
be  at  every  point  somewhat  larger 
than  the  human  wind-pipe,  and  kept 
carefully  free  from  all  obstruetions ; 
and,  lastly,  there  ou^ht  to  be  valves, 
or  some  similar  contrivande,  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  gaseous  fluid  to  and 
from  the  limgs. 


The  temperature  of  60<>  Fahr.  is  the 
most  convenient  thatoonldbe  selected* 
At  that  temperature,  if  the  siae  of  the 
chamber  be  large  enough  to  admit  of 
the  vapour  retaiaiafi^  its  maximnna 
tension  while  the  inhalation  is  going* 
on,  the  easeons  fluid  eoBsists  nearly  of 
equal  volumes  of  air  and  ethei^  va* 
pour;  and  experiaee  seema  to  have 
shewn  that  air  of  that  degree  of  te- 
nuity, or  of  one  half  its  ordinary 
density,  may  be  respired  fbr  a  short 
period  without  any  bad  effects— aL 
though  this  cannot  be  considered  as. 
fully  ascertained,  since  probably  erea 
the  largest  inhalers  now  in  uae  are  too 
small  to  fulfil  the  conditions  above 
stated.  If  the  temperature  be  higher 
than  60°,  we  mnat  either  lower  it  arti- 
ficially to  the  proper  standard,  or  we 
must  admit  air  into  the  ehansber  se 
freely  as  to  prevent  the  vapoar  from 
attaining  its  maximum  tension^  which 
it  could  not  do  without  expelling  so 
much  air  from  the  chamber  as  to  ren- 
der the  remainder  too  highly  rarified 
to  be  respired  without  danger  of  as- 
phyxia. In  cold  weather,  asain,  the 
apparatus  must  be  maintained  by  arti- 
ficial heat  at  60^,  for  it  is  only  by  a 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  influence  of 
temperature  that  the  time  of  inhalatioa 
of  the  ether  can  be  rendered  &  measnie 
of  its  physiological  effect. 

The  reason  why  the  chamber  of  the- 
instrument  should  be  large  has  been 
already  pointed  out.  The  larger  it  is,. 
the  more  complete  will  be  the  uni- 
formity between  the  successive  quan- 
tities of  ether  drawn  into  the  I'ungs  at 
each  inspiratipn.  it  should  probably^ 
not  be  of  less  capacity  than  from  1300 
to  1400  cubic  incnes,  the  volume  of  air 
consumed  by  respiration  in  five  minutes. 
A  cubic  foot  is  a  simpler  measure,  and, 
if  adopted  as  a  minimum  standard  for 
the  size  of  the  chamber,  would  render 
all  observations  made  with  instrumenta 
60  constructed  comparable  with  each 
other.  It  is  true  that  such  an  instru- 
ment will  not  go  into  the  aurgeon'a 
pocket;  but  this  is  probably  no  disad- 
vantage, for  an  agent  so  energetic  a* 
the  vapour  of  ether  should  not  be  em- 
ployed on  light  occasions,  but  only 
after  deliberate  consideration.. 

The  tubes  and  apertures  of  the 
chamber  should  not  be  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter;  for  when  they  are 
narrower,  especially  if  the  tobes  be 
long,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is^ 
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much  increased.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  ke^  the  apertures  perfectly  free, 
insteaa  of  choking  them  up,  as  is  often 
done,  with  sponges  soaked  in  ether. 

The  valves  are  a  frequent  source  of 
difficulty.  As  they  are  fitted  on  narrow 
apertures,  they  impede  the  respiration 
to  a  certain  extent,  even  when  they  are 
in  good  working  order ;  but  they  are 
very  liable  to  derangement,  and  may 
then  readily  occasion  asphyxia. 

Fio. 


Having  frequently  witnessed  how 
imperfectly  the  valves  perform  their 
office,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  appa- 
ratus might  be  constructed  without  any 
valves;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
substituting  for  the  solid  valves  now  in 
use,  liquid  valves,  which  require  no 
contraction  of  the  tubes,  and,  from 
their  simplicity  of  structure,  are  not 
liable  to  ^  out  of  order.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  contrivance  will  be  under- 

1. 


stood  by  reference  to  Fig.  1.  E  and 
W  are  two  glass  vessels,  the  one  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  ether,  and 
the  other  of  water.  They  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  letter  U,  having  one 
limb  or  tube  very  narrow,  and  the 
other  wide.  They  are  placed  with 
these  tubes  in  opposite  directions— the 
one  internal  and  the  other  external, 
in  reference  to  the  person  who  is  to 
inhale  the  ether.  In  the  vessel  £,  the 
narrow  tube  is  external  and  open  at 
the  top,  while  the  wide  or  internal 
tube  is  shut,  and  has  an  elastic  pipe 
attached  to  it.  In  W,  again,  it  is  the 
wide  tube  which  is  external  and  open, 
while  the  narrow  or  internal  one  is  shut, 
and  has  the  pipe  attached  to  it.  The 
two  elastic  pipes  terminate  together  at 
the  mouth-piece.  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is,  that  when  the  person 
begins  to  breathe,  the  air  inhaled  into 
the  lungs  can  only  gain  admittance 
through  the  vessel  £  containing  the 
ether,  and  the  air  expelled  from  the 
lungs  can  only  make  its  escape  through 
the  vessel  W  containing  the  water.  A 
current  of  air  is  thus  kept  up  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  arrows  from 
•B  to  W,  and  the  air,  as  it  enters  at  £ 
and  passes  through  the  ether,  is  mingled 
with  ethereal  vapour,  and  carries  it 


along  to  the  lungs.  The  mechanism 
by  which  this  is  effected  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  The  liquid  in  the 
vessels  E  and  W  stands  at  the  same 
level  in  the  tubes  of  each  vessel,  so 
long  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  it 
is  equal  from  within  and  from  without. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  person  beda 
to  breathe,  than,  by  expanding  hia 
chest,  he  rarefies  the  air  within,  and 
thus  diminishes  the  pressure  upon  the 
surface  of  the  liquia  in  the  internal 
tubes.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
liquid,  being  forced  inward  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air  from  without,  rises 
in  the  internal  and  is  depressed  in  the 
external  tubes.  But,  owin^  to  the 
small  diameter  of  the  external  tube  of 
E,  only  a  very  trifling  elevation  of  the 
liauid  in  the  broad  internal  tube  can 
taxe  place  before  the  whole  liquid  in 
the  external  tube  is  exhausted,  and  the 
air  rushes  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium* 
On  the  other  hand,  no  air  can  enter 
through  the  vessel  W,  owing  to  the 
reversed  position  of  the  two  tubes,  the 
broad  one  being  external,  and  the  nar« 
row  one  internal.  These  mechanical 
conditions  are  just  reversed  during  ex- 
piration ;  for  when  the  chest  contracts 
the  air  within  is  condensed,  and  ac- 
quires a  greater  tension,  so  that  the 
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liquid  in  the  two  vesseU  £  and  W  is 
now  pressed  more  powerfully  from 
within  than  from  withouL  It  there- 
fore rises  in  the  external  tubes,  and  is 
depressed  in  the  internal,  till  the  whole 
liquid  in  the  narrow  internal  tube  of 
W  being  exhausted,  the  air  rushes  out 
in  that  direction,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  restored. 

Mr.  Young,  of  this  city*,  suggested 
to  me  an  improvement  on  the  apparatus  | 
just  described, — that  of  putting  the  i 
small  tubes  in  the  inside  of  the  large  ! 
ones, — and  had  the  kindness  to  con-  ! 
struct  for  me  an  apparatus  of  the  kind.  > 


On  trying  it  at  the  Infirmary,  it  was 
found  to  answer  perfectly  so  lone  as 
the  patient  breathed  calmly ;  but  when 
he  coughed,  the  ether  spirted  out 
through  {he  narrow  tube  of  £.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  the  narrow  tabe 
was  made  shut  a(  the  top  and  with  two 
apertures  at  the  sides,  and  a  round 
capital  made  to  fi^t  upon  it  at  the  level 
of  these  apertures,  so  that  any  liquid 
poured  into  the  capital,  or  projected 
upwards,  might  flow  down  thence  into 
the  vessel  below.  Mr.  Young  con- 
structed for  me  apparatus  so  improved,, 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  2.    It  has  beea 


Fio.  2. 


found  to  answer  the  purposes  in  view 
exceedingly  well,  inducing  narcotism 
with  great  rapidity.  It  might  pro- 
bably, however,  be  still  further  im- 
proved by  enlarging  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  ethereal  vapour;  for  at 
the  time  it  was  made  I  was  not  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  having  the 
chamber  of  larp;e  size.  I  would  now 
prefer  to  it  an  instrument  constructed 
m  the  following  way,  as  seen  in  fig.  3 
(next  page). 

The  vessel  W  is  much  the  same  as 
in  fig.  2 ;  but  the  vessel  £  has  been 
converted  into  a  mere  valve,  regulating 
the  admission  of  air  to  the  chamber  C, 
which  is  a  globular  class  vessel  of  the 
capacity  of  a  cubic  foot,  having  a  wide 
mouth,  to  which  a  wooden  cover  is. 
accurately  fitted,  and  on  that  the  other 

*  Now  resident  in  Manchester,  formerly  sssist- 
ant  to  Professor  Orabam,  and  well  known  for 
his  infcenoity  in  the  constmction  of  chemical 
apparatus. 


pieces  of  the  apparatus  rest  £  consist* 
of  a  glasM  vessel  having  a  wide  funnel, 
shaped  mouth,  a  narrow  neck  by  whichf 
it  is  attached  to  the  wooden  cover,  and 
two  openings  below  by  which  it  com- 
municates with  the  chamber  C.  To 
the  neck  of  it  there  is  fitted,  by  grind- 
ing a  tube  an  inch  in  diameter,  shut  at 
the  top,  but  having  two  lateral  open- 
ings, through  which  the  ether  poured 
in  at  the  wide  mouth  descends  to  the 
bottom  of  £,  where  there  should  be  as 
much  of  it  as  to  rise  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  lower  orifice  of  the  tube* 
Another  tube.  A,  conveys  the  ethereal 
vapour  and  air  out  from  the  chamber. 
It  has  attached  to  it  an  expanded  linen 
cloth,  Pf  placed  obliquely  ,  and  serving 
to  receive  any  drops  of  ether  which 
may  descend  from  above :  and  before 
commencing  the  inhalation  a  slight 
excess  of  etner  should  be  poured  into 
£,  so  that  it  may  run  over  and  moisten 
the  linen  cloth  inside.    An  expanded 
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cloth  seems  to  me  much  better  adapted 
to  promote  evaporation  than  the  sponge 
now  in  use,  for  a  sponge  k  more  fitted 


to  retain  liquids  than  to  promote  the 
exhalation  of  vapours. 


Fio.  3. 


Lime-water  may  be  substituted  for 
the  common  water  in  the  vessel  W, 
when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired 
air  renders  the  liquor  milky.  Whether 
the  degree  of  decolouration  produced 
will  have  any  correspondence  with  the 
degree  of  narcotism,  I  have  not  tried, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  Dr. 


Front's  experiments  on  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  render  such  a  result  not 
impossible.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind 
might  be  advantageously  employed  in 
many  physiological  experiments  on 
respiration. 


RECOVERY  FROM  A  PUNCTURED 

WOUND  OF  THE  ABDOMEN ; 
rbmoyal  of  thk  paotrudbd  omentum. 
.     Bt  W.  Coatbs,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 


The  following  brief  notes  of  a  case 
of  punctured  wound  of  the  abdominal 
panetes  have  no  claim  for  publication 


from  any  complication  of  results,  or 
from  any  display  of  skill  in  original 
treatment,  but  as  a  record  of  perfect 
recovery  in  ten  days  from  a  lesion 
usually  serious,  either  in  progress  to- 
wards recovery,  or  in  its  final  result. 
The  removal  of  the  protruded  omen- 
tum is,  I  fear,  contrary  to  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  laid  down 
in  his  lately  published  valuable  lee- 
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tures.*  The  diflBiculty  of  its  reduction, 
without  which  strangulation  would 
probably  have  occurred,  or,  at  best,  a 
tedious  supurative  process,  induced 
me  to  take  the  course  which  I  adopted. 
Oct  14th,  1847.— James  Allen,  st. 
14  years,  in  a  dispute  with  a  fellow- 
apprentice,  had  a  sharp,  broad,  shoe- 
msuLer's  knife  thrown  at  him,  which 
penetrated  the  skin  on  the  left  side  at 
a  point  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
junction  of  tne  eighth  rib,  with  its 
cartilage  at    its    upper   edgei    then, 

S lancing  downwards  entering  Uie  ab- 
omen  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
ribs,  making  a  valvular  canal,  from 
the  external  wound  to  the  internal 
aperture  in  the  intercostal  space,  of 
about  one  inch  and  a  half,  having  a 
horizontal  breadth  of  two  inches.  A 
ragged  portion  of  omentum  about  three 
inches  in,  length  protruded.  The 
hemorrhage,  when  I  was  called  to 
him  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident, 
had  not  exceeded  four  or  five  ounces, 
and  was  then  anested :  he  was  much 
collapsed :  from  this  state  he  recovered 
when  laid  down,  with  no  other  restora- 
tives than  warm  gruel.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  the  protruded  omentum 
I  was  baffled  by  tne  pinching  of  the 
intercostal  aperture.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  employment  of  the  blunt 
handle  of  a  scalpel,  a  director,  or  such- 
like instrument,  as  recommended  by 
some  authors,  where  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  abdomen  alone  are  in- 
jured, might  bruise  the  omentom  or 
otherwise  augment  the  injury.  Again, 
that  no  greater  mischief  could  arise 
from  the  entire  removal  of  a  portion 
•of  omentmn  already,  by  some  acci- 
dent,  ra^ed.  It  was  dierefore  cut  off 
with  -ecissora,  and  when  there  was  no 
iiirther  risk  of  bleeding,  the  small  por- 
tion embraced  by  the  ribs  was  re- 
duced. Two  broad  and  long  strip  of 
plaster  were  then  applied  vertically 
with  a  wet  pad  of  saturnine  solution. 
The  shoulders  and  knees  were  raised 
to  approximate  the  wound  and  dimi- 
'Uish  tension. 

J5th.  —The  night  has  been  passed 
tranquilly,  though  without  sleep; 
tongue  foul ;  pulse  80 ;  skin  cool ; 
bowels  and  bladder  evacuated  natu- 
rally. No  abdomhial  tension,  nor  the 
i^htest -tenderness,  or  any  symptom 

*  Lectures  on  lome  of  the  more  Impoitsnt 
•VDintoofSoigeKy. 


of  uneasiness  greater  than  would  ac- 
crue from  an  incised  wound  of  the 
same  size  in  any  other  region.  Hig 
diet  during  the  first  four  days  was 
eruel  and  milk  only  j  the  bowels  act- 
ing once  dail^,  required  no  medicine 
He  was  kept  in  bed,  much  against  hifl 
inclination,  for  ten  days,  when  the 
wound  was  firmly  united.  It  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  regain  the  strength 
of  which  confinement  and  low  £et 
had  deprived  him. 
"WtiagUm,  Somerset,  Nov.  1847. 


niSCOTEBT  or  A  NEW 

ANiBSTHETIC  AGENT, 

HOBB  BIVICIKNT  THAN  SVLPBUKIC  rTHKB. 

By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.' 

Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburi^h;  Pbysicisn-Accouchear  to  Her 
Mqssty  in  Scotland,  &c.  &c. 

At  the  ^rst  winter  meeting  of  the 
Medioo-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, held  on  the  10th  November 
last,  I  had  an  opportnnity  of  directing 
the  attention  cS  the  members  to  a  new 
agent,  which  I  had  been  using  for 
some  time  previously,  for  the  purpose 
of  produeinff  insenroility  to  pain  ia 
surgical  and  obstetric  practice. 

This  new  aniesthetic  agent  is  Chlo- 
roform, ChloTofoivnyle  or  Perchloride 
of  Formyle.^    Its  composition  is  ex- 

Sressed  by  the  chemical  formula 
a  H  Cla.  It  can  be  procured  br 
various  processes,  as  by  making  milk 
of  lime,  or  an  aqueous  solution  of 
caustic  alkali,  act  upon  chloral ;  by  dis- 
tilling alcohol,  pyroxylic  spirit,  or  ace- 
tone, with  chloride  of  lime ;  by  lead- 
ing a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  into  a 
solution  of  caustic  potsss  in  spirit  of 
wine,  &c.  The  resulting  Chloroform 
obtained  by  these  processes  is  a  heavy, 
clear,  transparent  liquid,  with  a  spe- 
cific gravity  as  high  as  l*480.t    It  is 

*  In  making  a  variety  of  experiments  upon  the 
inhalation  of  diiTerent  volatile  cbemical  liqnidsy 
I  have,  in  addition  to  'Perchloride  of  Fonnyle, 
breatheil  Chloride  of  HyibtHxrbaii,  Acctooe* 
Nitrate  of  Oxide  of  'Ethyle,  Benxyin,  the  vapoor 
of  Iodoform,  8tc,  I  may  probably  take  anotlwr 
opportnnity  of  describinjc  the  resolts.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  semark  that,  in  perfonBinc 
Ilia  experiments  upon  inhalation,  Sir  Hnmpluy 
Davy  confined  his  attention  to  the  inspiration 
of  gases,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  breatbett 
the  vapour  of  any  volatile  liquids. 

t  Of  coarse  to  produce  the  fall  effects  described 
the  liquid  must  be  of  the  proper  specific  gnrvftr 
■ndstRngth. 
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not  infUuDintfale.    It  evapoi 
dily,  and  bdSs  sub  141f.    It  pcssesses 
an  agreeable  fragrant  fimti4ikfi  odour, 
and  a  saceharina  pkasant  taste. 

As  an  inhaWd  aassthetic  agent  it 
poflsessefly  I  believe,  all  the  advantages 
of  sulphnrio  ether  without  its  disad* 


1.  A  greatl3^1e8■  qnantitjr  of  Chloro^ 
form  than  of  ether  is  requinteto  pio- 
duce  the  anoBSthetio  effect;  usually 
^£rom  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
'twenty  drops  of  chloroform  only 
being  suflScient,  and  with  some  [la- 
tients  much  less.    I  have  seen  a  strong 

Eerson  rendered  completely  anaesthetic 
y    seven     inspicadona   of  30   drops 
only  of  the  liquid. 

4  2.  Its  actbn  is  much  more  rapid  and 
complete,  and  genemlly  more  persis* 
tent.  1  have  almost  always  seen  from 
ten  to  twenty  inspirations  suffice ;  some- 
times fewer.  Henoe  the  time  of  the 
Burgeon  is  saved,  and  that  preliminary 
stage  of  excitement  which  pertains 
to  all  narootiziog  agents,  bein^  cur- 
tailed, or,  indeed^  practically  abolished, 
the  patient  haa  not  the  same  degree  of 
tendency  to  exhilaration  and  talking. 

3.  Most  of  those  who  know  from, 

Srevious  experience  the  sensations  pro* 
need  by  ether  inhalation,  and  who 
have  subsequently  breathed  the  Chlo* 
xoform,  have  strongly  declared  the 
inhalation  and  influeuce  of  Chloro- 
form to  be  far  more  agreeable  and 
pleasant  than,  those  of  ether. 

4.  I  believe,  that  cousidering  the 
small  quanrity  requisite,  as  compared 
with  etner,  the  use  of  Chloroform  will 
be  less  ex[)enaive  than  that  of  ether, 
more  especially  as  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  the  means  of  forming  it  may 
Be  simplified  and  cheapened. 

5.  Its  perfume  is  not  unpleasant, 
but  the  reverse ^  and  the  odour  of  it 
does  not  remain  for  any  length  of  time 
attached  to  the  clothes  of  the  attendant, 
or  exhaling  in  a  disagreeable  form  from 
the  lungs  of  the  patient,  as  so  generally 
happens  with  sulphuric  ether. 

6*  Being  required  in  much  less  qnan* 
tity,  it  is  much  more  portable  and  trans- 
missible than  sulphuric  ether. 

7.  No  special  kind  of  inhaler  or  in* 
Btnunent  is  at  all  necessary  fbr  its 
exhibition*  A  httle  of  the  liquid  dif- 
fused upon  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  held  over 
the  mouth  and  nostriis,  so  as  to  be 
fully   inhaled,   generally   saffices    in 


about  a  minute,  or  two  to  produeathe 
desired  effect. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  using, 
and  seeing  used  Chloroform,  with  per^ 
feet  success  in  several  surgical  opera* 
tions  (removal  of  tumors^  of  necrosed 
bone,  partial  amputation  of  foot,  exoi- 
sion  of  the  elbow-joint,  &c.,)  and  ia 
tooth-drawing,*  opening  of  abscesses 
for  annulling  the  pain  of  dysmenor- 
rhma  and  oi  neuralgia,  in  two  or  threa. 
cases  where  I  was  using  deep  and 
otherwise  very  painful  galvauo-puno^ 
ture.  for  the  treatment  of  ovarian  dropsy ». 
and  in  removing  a  veiy  large  fibrous 
tumor  from  the  posterior  wall  of  tha 
uterus  by  enucleation,  &c.t 

Ca$es. — 1.  A  child  of  ten  weeks  old 
had  a  very  large  neevus  behind  the  ear. 
Dr.  Duncan  destroyed  its  internal  or- 
ganization by  passing  lai^e  red*hot 
needles  in  different  directions  through 
it.  While  the  tumor  was  hissing  and 
decomposing  under  their  action,  tho 
infant  lay  quietly  and  placidly  asleep 
on  my  knee,  under  the  influence  o£ 
chloroform.  This  is  the  youngest  sub-^ 
jeet  to  wbom  I  have  given  it.  2.  A 
boy,  of  four  or  five,  had  a  necrosed 
radius  cut  down  upon  and  removed  by 
Mr.  Miller.  He  slept  soundly  during 
the  operation;  and,  without  moving, 
he  was  carried  out  of  the  operation 
theatre  of  the  hospital  still  fast  asleep. 
When  visited  some  time  afterwaMB- 
he  was  found  in  bed  awake,  with  a 
bright  tnerry  eye,  as  if  just  out  of  a 
refreshing  sleep:  no  pain. even  then.. 
3.  A  nervous  woman,  a  patient  of  Pro- 


*  A  young:  dentist,  who  bas  himself  had  tiro 
teeth  extracted  lateYr— one  under  the  inilaenoe 
of  ether,  and  the  other  under  the  inHaeace  of 
chloroform— writes  me  the  foUowin9  statement 
of  the  results:— "About  six  months  ago  I  had 
an  upper  molar  tooth  extracted,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  by  Mr.  Imlach.  The  inhafau 
tion  was  continued  for  several  minutes  before  I 
presented  the  usual  appearance  of  complete 
etherisation.  The  tootn  was  then  extracted : 
and  although  I  did  not  feel  the  least  pain,  yet  I 
was  conscious  of  the  operation  being  performed, 
and  was  quite  aware  when  the  crash  took  place. 
Some  days  ago  I  required  another  molar  ex* 
traoted  on  account  of  toothache,,  and  this  opera- 
tion was  -again  performed  by  the  same  gentle- 
man.  I  inhaled  tlie  vapour  of  chloroform,  half 
a  drachm  being  poured  upon  a  handkerchief  ftnr 
that  purpose,  and  held  to  my  nose  and  mouth.. 
Insensibility  took  place  in  a  few  seconds ;  but  V 
was  so.  completely  dead  this  time  that  I  was  not 
in  the  very  slightest  dagrae  aware  of  anything 
that  took  place.  The  subsequent  stupefying 
effects  of  chloroform  went  off  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  ether ;  and  I  was  perfectly  well  and 
able  anin  for  my  work  in  a  few  minutes." 

t  I  have  now  exhibited  the  chloroform  to 
above  eighty  individuals,  and  in  not  one  has  the 
slightea^had  effort  of  any  kind  resulted. 
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fessor  Miller's,  was  to  undergo  partial 
ampatation  of  the  foot  in  the  hospital 
— afraid  both  of  the  operation,  and  of 
bein|^  carried  in  before  a  crowd  of 
medical  men  for  the  purpose.  I  apa- 
thized  her  with  chloroform  in  the  con- 
sulting-room of  the  hospital,  had  her 
carried  into  the  operation-room  in  that 
state,  and  did  not  allow  her  to  awake 
till  the  amputation  was  performed,  and 
she  was  removed  back  again  to  bed. 
She  was  thus  entirely  spared  both  the 
moral  shock  and  physical  pain  which 
she  dreaded.  4.  A  boy  had  his  elbow- 
joint  excised  bv  Mr.  Syme.  The 
operation,  which  is  always  a  very 
painful  one,  was  prolonged  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  diseased  state  of 
the  parts  operated  on.  He  slept 
soundly,  ana  remained  perfectly  and 
]>assively  still  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, &c.  &c. 

I  have  employed  it  also  in  obstetric 
practice  with  entire  success. 

Caset.^l,  The  lady  toiwhom  it  was 
first   exhibited   had  been  previously 
delivered  in  the  country  by  craniotomy 
after  a  very  long  labour.     Her  second 
confinement   took   place    a   fortnight 
before  the  full  time.     Chloroform  was 
begun  to  be  inhaled  when  the  os  uteri 
was  becoming  well  expanded,  and  the 
pains    very   severe.      In    twenty-five 
minutes  the  child  was   born.      The 
mother  did  not  awake  till  after  the 
placenta  was  removed,  and  was  per- 
fectly unaware  that  her  child  was  bora 
and  alive.     She  stated  her  sensations 
to  be  those  of  awaking  from  ''  a  very 
comfortable  sleep."     2.  I  exhibited  it, 
with  Mr.  Carmichael,  to  a  patient  who 
had,    at  her  preceding   confinement, 
been  in  severe  labour  for  twenty  hours, 
followed  by  fiooding.     She  began  the 
inhalation  when  the  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uteri  was  well  advanced ;    the  child 
was  born  in  fifty  minutes  afterwards. 
She  was  kept  under  its  influence  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer  till  the  pla- 
centa was  removed,  and  the  binder, 
body,  and   bed-clothes,  all  adjusted. 
On  awaking,  she  declared  she  had  been 
sleeping  refreshingly,  and  was  quite 
unaware  that  the  child  was  bora.    No 
flooding.    A  n  hour  afterwards  declared 
she  felt  perfectly  unfatigued,  and  not 
as  if  she  had  borne    a  child  at  all. 
3.  The  patient  in  the  Maternity  Hos- 
pital had  twins,— the  first  presenting 
by  the  breech,  the  second  by  the  head 
and  hand.      It  was  her  first  labour. 


The  chloroform  was  exhibited  when 
the  OS  uteri  was  nearly  fully  dilated. 
In  a  few  pains  the  first  child  was- 
bora, — assisted  by  severe  traction.  I 
broke  the  membranes  of  the  second, 
and  pushed  up  the  hand.  Three  pains ' 
expelled  the  child.  The  mother  was 
then  bound  up,  her  clothes  changed, 
and  lifted  into  another  bed.  During 
all  this  time  she  slept  soundly  on,  ana 
for  a  full  hour  afterwards ;  the  chloitK 
form  acting  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 
as  a  soporific.  Dr.  Chnstison  was 
present  to  see  the  effects  of  the  chloro- 
form, &c. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  exensed  from  add- 
ing,   that    since  publishing  on    the  * 
subject  of  Ether  inhalation  in  Mid-  ' 
wifery,  seven  or  eight  months  ago,* 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  ^Urecting 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession 
to  its  great  use  and  importance  in  na- 
tural and  morbid  parturition,  I  have  em- 
ployed it,  with  few  and  rare  exceptions, 
m  every  case  of  labour  that  1  have 
attended  with  the  most  delightful  re- 
sults, and  during  periods  varying  from 
a  few  minutes  to  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  hours.    And  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  some  years  hence  the  practice 
will  be  general.    Obstetricians  may  op. 
pose  it,  but  I  believe  our  psi^ients  them- 
selves will  force  the  use  of  it  upon  the 
profession.f    I  have  never  had  the  plea- 
sure of  watching  over  a  series  of  better 
and  more  rapid  recoveries;  nor  once 
witnessed  any  disagreeable  result  follow 
to  either  mother  or  child ;  whilst  I  have 
now  seen  an  immense  amount  of  mater- 
nal pain  and  agony  saved  by  its  em- 
ployment. And  I  most  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  proud  mission  of  the 
physician  is  distinctly  twofold — ^name- 
ly, to  alleviate  human  suffering,  as  well 
preserve  human  life. 

In  some  remarks  which  I  published 
in  the  Monthly  Jouraal  of  Medical 
Science,  for  September  1847,  relative  to 
the  conditions  necessary  for  insuring' 
successful  etherization  in  surgery,  I 
took  occasion  to  insist  upon  the  three 
following    leading   points  :  —  "  First. 


*  See  Monthly  Joarnal  of  Medical  Science  ftir 
Feb.,  p.  89 ;  for  Mtrch,  p.  718  and  7S1,  &c. 

t  I  am  told  that  the  London  phyiiciani,  with 
few  exceptions  only,  vix..  my  friend*  Dr. 
Protheroe  Smith,  Dr.  Marphy,  and  peihapsoiM 
or  two  others,  have  never  yet  employed  ether- 
inhalation  in  their  midwifery  practice.  Three 
weeks  m,  I  was  informed  in  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Biontcpmery,  ofDablin,  that  he  beUered 
that  in  that  city,  up  to  that  date,  it  had  not  been 
used  in  a  single  case  of  labour. 
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The  patient  oaght  to  be  left,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  a  state  of  absolute  quietude 
and  freedom  from  mental  excitement, 
both  during  the  induction  of  etheriza- 
tion, and  during  his  recovery  from  it. 
All  talking  and  all  questioning  should 
be  strictly  prohibited.  In  this  way  any 
tendency  to  excitement  is  eschewed, 
and  the  proper  effect  of  the  ether- 
inhalation  more  speedily  and  certainly 
produced.  And  iecondly,  with  the 
same  view,  the  primary  stage  of  ex- 
hilaration should  be  entirely  avoided, 
or,  at  least,  reduced  to  the  shortest 
possible  limit,  by  impregnating  the 
respired  air  as  fully  with  the  ether 
vapour  as  the  patient  can  bear,  and  by 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  so  as  rapidly  and  at  once  to 
induce  its  complete  and  ans^thetic 
effect  •  •  •  •  a  very  common, 
but  certainly  a  very  unpardonable  error, 
being  to  exhibit  an  imperfect  and 
excitme  instead  of  a  perfect  and  narco- 
tizing dose  of  the  vapour.  Many  of 
the  ^leffed  failures  and  misadventures 
are  douotless  entirely  attributable  to 
the  neglect  of  this  simple  rule ; — ^not 
the  principle  of  etherization,  but  the 
mode  of  putting;  it  in  practice  being 
altogether  to  blame.  But  thirdly^ 
whatever  means  or  mode  of  etherization 
is  adopted,  the  most  important  of  the 
conditions  required  for  procuring  a 
satisfactory  and  successful  result  from 
its  employment  in  surgery,  consists  in 
obstinately  determining  to  avoid  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  itself, 
and  never  venturing  to  apply  the  knife 
UNTIL  the  patient  is  under  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  ether  vapour,  and  Mo- 
roughly  andindubitablytoporized  by  if." 
In  fulfilling  all  these  indications,  the 
employment  of  chlorofoim  evidently 
offers  great  and  decided  advantages  in 
rapidity,  facility,  and  efficiency  over 
the  employment  of  ether.  When  used 
for  surgical  purposes,  I  would  advise 
it  to  be  given  upon  a  handkerchief, 

gathered  up  into  a  cuplike  form  in  the 
and  of  the  exhibiter,  and  the  open 
end  of  the  cup  placed  over  the  nose 
and  mouth  of  the  patient.  For  the 
first  inspiration  or  two  it  should  be 
held  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  or 
so  from  the  face,  and  then  more  and 
more  closely  applied  tq  it.  To  insure 
a  full  and  perfect  aneesthetic  effect- 
more  especially  when  the  operation  is  to 
be  severe — a  teaspoonful  or  two  of  the 
chloroform  should  at  once  be  placed 


upon  the  hollow  of  the  handkerchief, 
and  immediately  held  to  the  face  of 
the  patient.  Generally  a  snonng  sleep 
very  speedily  supervenes ;  and  when  it 
does  so,  it  is  a  perfect  test  of  the  super- 
induction  of  complete  insensibiuty. 
But  many  patients  are  quite  aneesthetic 
without  this  symptom. 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  32, 1S47. 

ROYAL  COLLBOB  OP  SURGBONS. 

Gbntlbmbn  admitted  Members  on  Friday, 
Nov.  19.— J.  P.  Tecbay— W.  Pearoe— G.  R. 
Pembcrton— W.  Fincham— J.  W.  Elliott— 
W.  J.  Edwards— G.  Raper— J.  Urquhart— 
J.  F.  Uniacke— G.  H.  King— N.  D.  S. 
Wallich— T.  Green. 

apotrcaribs'  hall. 
Names  of  Gentlemen  who  passed  their 
Examination,  and  received  Certificates  to 
Practise,  on  the  18th  instant.  —  Robert 
Walmisley  Baxter,  Bromley,  Kent — Ben- 
jamin Keatly,  St.  Ann,  Sobo,  Westminster 
— John  Beecroft,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire- 
Robert  Alexander  William  Watley,  Bom- 
bay. 

cohobnital  contaactioh  op  thb 
intestines. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Reading  Pathological 
Society,  Mr.  Harrinson  presented  the  intes- 
tines of  a  child,  apparently  healthy  whea 
bom,  but  who  soon  began  to  decline  in 
strength,  and  to  vomit.  He  examined  the 
anns  and  rectum,  and  found  it  penrious  for 
two  inches,  but  above  that  point  he  could 
pass  no  instrument.  Vomiting  of  the 
meconium  continued,  with  inability  to  re- 
tain the  milk  it  sucked,  or  any  other  fluid 
on  the  stomach,  and  it  gradually  sank,  with 
all  the  appearance  of  strangulated  or  ob- 
structed bowels.  On  examining  the  abdo- 
men, the  intestines  presented  &  following 
cnriona  appearance :— The  upper  portion  <J 
the  jejunum  was  contracted ;  this  oontrao- 
tion  gradually  extended  along  the  ileum  and 
colon,  until  it  ended  in  the  rectum  in  an 
almost  perfect  eui  de  tac,  Mr.  Harrison 
regretted  that  he  had  not  perserered  in  the 
use  of  enemata,  as  they  might  possibly  have 
distended  the  rectum.  He  did  not  consider 
the  contraction  as  pathological,  but  as  phy- 
siological; as  it  appeared  to  be  due  to  a 
want  of  secreted  matter  to  pass  down- 
wards !  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
examined  the  li?er  more  minutely,  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  a  proper  aeerstion  of  bile.— 
Prwineiai  Med.  md  Surg.  Journal. 

*«*  A  preparation  displaying  a  state  of 
parts  nearly  identical,  with  that  described  in 
the  above  narrative,  was  shown  to  us  some 
months  since  by  a  medical  friend,  in  whose 
practice  the  case  occurred*  A  similar  con- 
dition has  been  described  and  figured  by 
BiUard.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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In  a  postscript  to  one  of  the  most 
recent  works  on  Burgery,*  the  trans- 
lator, in  reference  to  the  discovery  of 
ether  vapour  and  its  application  to 
surgical  purposes,  describes  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  in  both  hemis- 
pheres as  being  in  aeomplete  ferment 
on  the  subject.  It  is  now  nearly  a 
year  since  we  first  mmouneed  the  dis- 
covery ;t  <uid  without  any  prejudice 
£or  or  against  this  novelty  in  the  surgi- 
eal  art,  we  have  since  reoorded  all  that 
we  have  considered  to  be  of  -practi- 
cal utility  in  reference  to  it.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
the  medical  and  political  journals  were 
.filled  with  accounts  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous results  obtained  by  the  ad- 
siinistration  of  the  vapour;  aad  ope- 
rating theatres  were  constantly  visited 
by  noblemen  and  idle  gentlemen, 
anxious  to  be  witnesses  of  the  magical 
efifects  of  ether-inhalation.  The  mem- 
bers  of  the  profession  were  then  scarcely 
ma  position  to  form  a  dispassionate 
judgment:  some  opposed  it  as  a  novelty, 
others  as  a  dangerous  proceeding, 
<  while  a  third  diss  joonsidered  it  as  a 
boon,  the  utility  of  which  eould  not 
be  too  highly  extoUed.  Meanwhile  a 
furious  professional  war  raged  in  Ame- 
Tica,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  discoverer ;  and  nu- 
merous pamphlets  have  been  forwarded 
to  us,  in  order  that  the  name  of  the  for- 
tunate claimant  might  not  be  lost  to 
posterity. 

For  some  months  past,  ether-cases 
and  ether- vapour  apparatus  have  been 

*  A  Syvtem  of  Sonfery,  by  J.  M.  Chelins, 
translated  from  the  German  by  J.  F.  South. 
Part  xx\.  1M7. 

t  We  believe  that  the  first  notice  of  the  dis- 
covery, in  any  Bn|r1fsh  medical  jouniBly  was 
published  in  toe  London  Medical  Gazette 
for  December  18th,  1S46,  pag^e  1065. 


at  a  discount.  We  have  not  now  the 
reports  of  five  or  six  caaes  per  weeky-— 
nor  the  description  of  some  new  ma- 
chine,  intended  to  eclipse  all  those 
which  had  been  previonsly  invented 
for  the  purpose  of  inhalation,  or,  af 
the  translator  of  •Chelins  pithily  ex- 
presses it-M>f  making  the  person  what 
is  vulgarly  called  "  dead  drunlu"  The 
cases  gradually  lost  all  novelty,  and 
ceased  to  interest  medical  readers; 
while  the  machines,  wi&  the  most 
complex  arrangement  of  valves,  tubes. 
Sec,  have  by  degrees  given  place  to 
the  use  of  an  ordinary  sponge.  Sic 
tramit  gloria. 

Our  last  number  contained  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery,  by  Pro- 
fessor Simpson,  of  Edinbu^,  of  a 
substitute  for  ether  in  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  Chlorine  and  Pormyle,  ac- 
cording to  the  Giessen  vocabulary. 
We  this  week  publish  at  full  length 
the  Professor^  communication  on  the 
subject,*  which,  we  perceive,  has 
already  gone  the  round  of  the  daily 
journals.  From  the  cases  reported,  it 
would  appear  that  this  compound  haa 
been  aheady  successfully  used  in  surgi- 
cal operations  by  Professor  Miller  in 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  Idston  at 
University  College  Hoapital.  The  ad- 
vantages which  it  is  said  to  possess 
over  ether- vapour  are,  that  a  smaUer 
quantity  of  the  liquid  is  required,— the 
narcotic  effects  are  more  rapidly  in- 
duced, more  complete,  and  last  for  a 
longer  period,— the  inhalation  of  the 
vapour  is  more  agreeable,  and  attended 
with  less  irritation  to  the  pulmonary 
organs.  In  employing  it,  no  other 
apparatus  is  required  than  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  sponge. 

With  respect  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  this  aniesthetic,  so  much  coa- 
fusion  has  been  introduced  into  che- 
mical nomenclature  by  those  who  pro- 
fess a  strong  desire  to  simplify  the  sci- 
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ence,  that  it  'is  not  iinlikefy  <  that '  other 
tompoundBmay  be  mistaken  for  "h.  The 
profesaion  m  indebted  to  Dr.  Fereira 
for  the  j[«nHi?al'Df  much  of  th^obconrity 
eoxmectcd  with  this  subject;  and  we 
elsewhere*  "print  an  extract  from  the 
PharmaeeuiicalJotamal,  containing  an 
historical  notice  of  this  componnd, 
which  has  been  for  some  -lime  used  in 
London  as  a  local  application,  and  sold 
mider  the  name  of  Chlonc  Bther^ior 
Terchloride  of  Carbon.^ 

Chloric  ether  is  a  .name  which  has 
been  given  to  two  oompounds  difieient 
in  composition, — to  the  oil  of  olefiant 
gas  (C4H4  Cle),  or,  in  the  German 
compound  radical  .fiystem,  io  the  Jf^ 
drochlaraie  vf  'Chlonide  of  Aceh^te 
(C4  H.  CI 4-  H  CI),— end toan  alcoholic 
solution  of  the:perchloride  of  fonnyle  of 
Liebig,  or  the  chlorofoim  of  Bmms 
<C.  H,  CU). 

We  have  entevedinto  these  johflmical 
details,  as,  owing  to  the  eonfumon  in 
nomenclature,  iuie  substance  may  be 
Biq>plied  for  die  other.  Br.. Simpson's 
experiments  haverbeemperformed  with 
the  latter  (ChloEnfonn),  and  die  effects 
of  the  ibmiBr  compound  havetyet  to  be 
determined.^ 

«  Pa^SSS. 

t  Tbe  rottowinff  .is  b  linipls.-iaeehodor  ]m- 
pariiiip  the  liqiud,  accordinr  to  liebw:  — 
One  part  of  hydrate  of  lime  is  rnKpenttea  in 
twenty-four  parts  of  water,  and  a  <iin«nt  of 
chlorine  gas  is  sent  through  the  mixtnre  until 
the  frreatcrTMXt  of  the  lime  is  dissolved,  and  a 
little  milk  of  lime  is. added  to  make  the  Uanid 
atkaUne.  When  the  'sotntion  of  chloride  of 
lime  has  hecome  clear  by  repose,  one  twenty- 
ftmrth  of  its  TOlmne  of  alcohol  is  added :  and, 
after  beioff  left  to  itself  for  twen|y«foar  koniv, 
the  liquid  is  distilled  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a  capa- 
^ionantoit.  Theprodacthesanetheiealodoor, 
and  contains  perchloride  of  formvle  mixed  with 
alcohol.  On  shaking  it,  tbe  perchloride  sepantes 
as  a  dense  liquid,  and  may  be  obtamed  perfectly 
pure  by  digesting  it  on  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
distilling' it  q;ain  with  concentnted  sulphuric 
add. 

%  *It  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Bell 
SDCcessfnlly  employed  the  vapour  of  chloric 
ether  as  a  substitute  fbr  that  of  sulphuric  ether 
as  early  as  February  of  the  present  year.  (See 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  February  1847,  p.  357.) 

Since  the  above  remarln  were  written,  we 
have  ascertained  that  the  liquid  employed  by 
Mr.  Bell  was  the  identical  compound  recom- 
mended  by  Dr.  Simpson,  i,  e.  chloroform,  or 
perchloride  of  formyle,  which  has  been  ex* 
tensively  sold  in  London  as  chloric  ether,  or 
terchlonde  of  carbon.     It  is  prepared  from 


It  is  -ndt'our  intention  to  otkr  any 
remarks  on  the  physiological  properties 
of  Chloroform :  they  are  sufliciently 
detailed  in  Dr.  Simpson's  'paper.  In 
midwifeiy  practice,  he  has  found  it 
especially  useful  in  allayhig  the  pains 
of  labour,  without  retarding  that  pro* 
cess^  and  without  injury  to  the  child. 
On  this  point  he  must  be  regarded  as  a 
con^tent  authority.  That  ehloro* 
form  Tapour  w^U  supersede  tiie  use  of 
ether-vapour  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable*; but  the  entent  to  Which  this 
newagentoan  be  safely  and  beneficially 
employed  in  surgery  still  remains  to  be 
proved.  We  have  not  forgotten  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  ether^vaponr 
was'first  introduced  to  tlie  profession,— > 
enenthusiMm  that'oompletefy  blinded 
the  ^es  of  operators  to  the  danger 
attending  its  indiscriminate  employ- 
ment ;  and  admittingtbat  we  haye  here 
an  improved  'method  of  producing  in- 
eensibility,  we  must  reserve  ouropinion 
until  the  mew  agent -has  received  a  fait 
trial.* 


The  disinfecting  mania  has  ireached 
Canada,  in  proof  of  which  we  beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 

chloride  Ht  lime  and  tieohol.  Soon  Hfter  ether- 
inhalation  was  introduced,  Mr.  Bell  tried  dilortc 
ether,  and  found  it  to  answer.  It  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Middleass  Hospital,  but  as  it  Ja 
more  expensive  tban  sulphuric  ether,  it  has  not 
lately  been-  so  -much  -  in  'request.  Dr.  Bimpsonls 
pvqiacation  appears  to  be  of  ■  more  concentrated 
kind  than  that  usually  sold.  One  drcumstance 
is  worthy  of  the  Attention  of  those  who  nrnj  ha 
inclined  to  make  a  trial  of  this  agent,  namely, 
tbat  there  vast  be  ujrreat  difllnvnce  in  its 
strength  and  quality,  while  some  drunists  sdl 
it  at  eiffht  sfafllinfrs  a  pound,  others  are  selling  It 
atfrom,  four  to  five  shillings  on  ounce  f 

There  is  not,  therefore,  that  novelty  in  the  use 
of  this  agent,  which  the  reports  in  the  medioa 
Journals  would  have  led  the  profession  to  sup- 


Bell.  The  only  public  notice  of  them  which  we 
have  seen,  is  contained  in  the  note  of  the  February 
number  erf  the  Pharmaceotfcal  Sloumal,  to  which 
we  havealresdy  referred. 

*  We  are  informed  tbat  chloroform  vapour 
was  employed  by  Mr.  Key  in  an  operation  per- 
formed at  Gay's  Hospital  on  Tuesday  bist.  About 
half  an  ounce  was  expended.  Tbe  vapour  ap- 
peared to  have  a  more  stimulating  effect  tban 
that  of  ether.  Although  the  man  appeared  sen- 
sible, he  did  not  experience  any  pain. 
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very  curious  document  forwarded  to  us 
ffom  Montreal.*  One  would  imagine 
that  all  sorts  of  infection  were  locked 
up  in  human  fmcet,  and  that  disinfec- 
tion merely  consisted  in  rendering 
them  inodorous :  but  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  results  at  which  the 
learned  experimentalists  arrived,  are 
as  inconclusive  upon  this  important 
question,  as  the  details  of  the  experi- 
ments are  ludicrous  and  absurd.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  difficult  for  any 
sober-minded  person  to  realise  the 
scene  of  ten  medical  men  blindfolded, 
provided  with  two  basins  of  fieces,  in 
equal  quantity  and  ffren^f A,  assiduously 
engaged  in  smelling  the  same,  while 
the  contents  of  each  basin  were  kept 
stirred  for  an  equal  period  of  time; 
and  then  solemnly  giving  a  judgment 
on  the  relative  intensity  of  the  odour 
in  the  two  cases!  Nevertheless  it 
appears  from  the  communication  which 
we  publish,  that  all  this  has  come  to 
pass ;  and  on  a  balance  of  smells,  that 
the  votes  were  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Burnett's  fluid  in  the  number  of  seven 
to  three.  We  are  bound  to  say,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  this  decided 
eloacal  victory,  that  our  countryman 
was  not  fairly  treated.  While  M. 
Ledoyen,  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
fluids,  actually  assisted  in  ladling  out 
each  operator's  share  of  feces.  Colonel 
Calvert,  the  great  advocate  of  his 
process,  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
jury;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
report,  that  his  opinion  underwent  a 
Tery  sudden  and  remarkable  change, 
when  he  found  that  he  had  unknow- 
ingly recorded  his  vote  against  the 
Ledoyen  **  disinfectant'^ 

This  system  of  puffing  liquids  as 
diiiHfectantt,  when  every  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  must  know 
that  they  can  only  have  a  relative 
▼alue  in  destroying  a  noxious  gas  con- 
taining sulphur,  has  recently  received 

•  Page  953. 


considerable  encouragement  from  the 
publication  of  certain  Parliamentaiy 
reports.  Laudatory  paragraphs, written 
by  ignorant  or  interested  persons,  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  daily  joornali. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  sanitary 
quackery;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  we  shall  use  our  best  endeavoon 
to  expose  it. 

Therb  can  be  nodoubt  that, in  reference 
to  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  the 
charity  of  the  nation  does  not  go  be- 
yond  enforcing  the  gratuitous  at- 
tendance of  medical  practitioners.  This 
is  like  a  man  being  charitable  at  his 
neighbour's  expense :  but  City  Coun- 
cils and  Parochial  Boards  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  injustice  and  inhumanity 
of  such  proceedings,  provided  they  can 
only  save  a  certain  sum  of  money,  per- 
haps to  be  squandered  in  profitless 
schemes.  The  City  Council  of  York 
have  declared  their  intention  of  meeting 
the  cholera  in  the  same  ''  manly  way" 
in  which  they  repelled  its  attacks  on  a 
former  occasion.  We  trust,  however, 
that  besides  "  manliness"  there  will  be 
a  proper  share  of  liberality  in  their 
proceedings.  On  the  former  visitation 
of  the  cholera  we  find,  by  a  paragraph 
elsewhere  inserted,*  that  while  the 
medical  gentlemen  of  York  were  not 
paid  for  their  services,  and  barely 
thanked,  the  Council  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  having  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  disease!  If^  on  its 
reappearance,  the  medical  practitioneis 
of  York  were  to  leave  the  treatment  of 
the  poor  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Council,  they  would  soon  be  convinced 
of  their  lolly  in  assuming  credit  for 
results  to  which  they  have  not  the 
slightest  claim ;  and  of  their  injustice 
in  evading  the  payment  of  a  proper  re- 
muneration to  those  who  hesitated  not 
to  expose  their  own  lives  in  order  that 
they  might  benefit  their  fellow-crea- 
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tures.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Cholera-fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor : 
and  it  wonld  be  more  satisfactory  if, 
instead  of  making  neat  speeches  on 
what  they  intend  to  do,  the  Town 
Council  would  at  once  set  an  example 
to  their  fellow-citizens,  by  contributing 
liberally  in  aid  of  those  who  are  likely, 
for  the  want  of  proper  medical  assist- 
ance, to  be  the  victims  of  the  pesti- 
lence. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  point 
to  the  good  effects  of  discussion,  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  the  injustice  with  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  treating  the  medical  officers 
of  Unions.  Much  to  their  credit,  the 
guardians  of  the  Holbom  Union  have 
spontaneously  increased  the  salaries  of 
their  medical  officers,  and  we  trust  that 
their  example  will  be  extensively  fol- 
lowe'd  throughout  the  country.* 


A   History  of  the   Discovery  of  the 
Application  of  Nitrous  Oxide  Gas, 
Etner,  and  other  Vapours,  to  Surgi- 
cal Operations.   By  Horace  Wells. 
12mo.pp.25.    1847. 
Some  Account   of  the  Letheon  ;    or. 
Who    is    the    Discoverer?     By  E. 
Warmn.     With  a  "Supplement." 
8vo.  pp.  88.    Boston,  1847. 
The  whole  of  our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  great  contention  has  arisen 
among  the  dentists  of  America,  partly 
for  the  scientific  honour  of  the  first 
discovery  of  the  employment  of  ether 
as  a  means  of  removing  the  pain  of 
surgical  operations;  and  in  part  also 
with  a  prudential  anxiety  to  secure  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  the  service  ren- 
dered to  humanity  in  the  introduction 
of  this  potent  remedy.    The  pamphlets 
now  lying  before  us  are  intended  to 
set  forth  the  respective  claims  of  Mr. 
Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  of  Dr.  Morton,    a 
gentleman  practising  the  same  profes- 
sion at  Boston.    Whether  any  of  our 
English  readers   will  be  .induced  to 
follow  our  example  in  wading  through 

«  See  p.  SSI. 


the  mass  of  contradictory  statement!^ 
and    conflicting   assertions  of   which  ^ 
these  productions  are  made  up,    we' 
cannot  venture  to  opine;  but,  should 
they  be  capable  of  summoning  and  ' 
maintaining  sufficient  patience  tor  the 
labour,  we  are  certain  that  they  will 
conclude  with  us,  first,  that  it  is  only 
in  America,  where   the  characters  of 
the  several  claimants  and  of  their  sup- 
porters are  known,  that  the  decision  of 
the  claim  can  finally  be  men ;   and 
secondly,  that  whenever  this  question;, 
comes  to  be  so  decided  (as  it  is  highly 
desirable  for  the  credit  of  the  profes- 
sion in  that  country  that  it  speedily 
should)  a  most  heavy  charge  of  false- 
hood and  injustice  must  rest  upon  one 
or   other   of  the  contending  parties. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
held  ourselves    perfectly  aloof   from 
this  controversy,  seeing  that,  as   we 
have   already    intimated,   no   certain 
conclusion  can  be   formed  upon  the 
matter  by  any  persons  who  are  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  respective 
claims  to  credibility  of  the  litigants  and 
their  witnesses ;  but,  as  we  are  always 
in  the  habit  of  giving  notices  of  medi- 
cal works  sent  to  us  for  review,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  draw  out,  as  brieflv' 
as  possible,  a  sketch  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  Mr.  Wells  and  Dr.  Morton 
respectively  lay  claim  to  the  discovery. 
Mr.  Wells  dates  his  pamphlet  March 
30th,  1847.    He  states  that,  reasoning 
from  analogy,  he  was  led  to  believe 
that  surgical  operations  might  be  per- 
formed without  pain,  by  the  fact  that 
an    individual,    when    much    excited 
from  ordinary  causes,  or  when  intoxi- 
cated with  spirituous  liquor,  may  re- 
ceive severe  wounds  without  manifest- 
ing the  least  suffering.    Hence  he  was 
lea  to  inquire  if  the  same  result  would 
follow  by  the  inhalation  of  some  ex- 
hilarating gas,  the  effects  of  which 
would  pass  off  immediatelv,  leaving 
the  system  none  the  worse  for  its  use. 
He  accordingly  procured  some  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  resolving  to  make  the  first 
experiment  on  himself,  by  having  a 
tooth  extracted,  which  was  done  without 
any  painful  sensation.    He  then  per- 
formed the  same  operation  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  others,  with  the  like  results. . 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1844.     He 
proceeded  to  Boston,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  in  order  to  present  his 
discovery  to  the  medical  faculty ;  first, 
making  it  known  to  Drs.  Warren,  Hay« 
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ward,  Jackson,  and  Morton:  the  last 
two  of  whom,  he  states,   "  expressed 
themselves  in  the  disbelief  that  sargi- 
cal   operations    could    be   performed 
without  pain*  —  both  admitting  that 
this  modus  operandi  was  entirely  new 
to  them;  and  these  are  the  Individuals 
who  now  claim  to  be  the  discoverers  !" 
J)r.  Wells  then  proceeds  to  state,  that, 
by  invitation  of  Dr.  Warren*,  he  ad- 
doessed  that  gentleman's  medical  class 
upon  the  subject,  and  explained  his 
Tiews  to  them ;  and  was  afterwards  in- 
▼ited  to  extract  a^tooth  in  their  pre* 
Bence.    This  operation  was  performed, 
but  it  was  not  entirely  successful^  as 
the  gas  bag  was  removed  too  soon ; 
and,  as  the  man  said  he  experienced 
some  pain,  the  whole  was  denounced  as 
an  imposition,  and  no  one  was  inclined 
to  assist  Mr.  Wells  in  further  experi- 
ments.    Mr.  Wells  states  further  that 
he  instructed  Dr.  Morton  in  his  pro- 
fession about   five  years    since,    and 
SQbse(|uently  assisted  in  establishing 
him  in  the  city  of  Boston ;  —  that, 
subsequently  to  discovering  the  use  of 
nitrous  oxide    gas,  he  had   frequent 
interviews  with  Dr.  Morton,  who  re- 
quested to  be  instructed  in  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  gas,  stating  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  trial  of  it  in  Boston. 
He   told  Dr.  Morton  to  request  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Jackson  (with  whom  they 
were  both  acquainted)  to  prepare  him 
Bome  of  it.     Accordingly,  I)r.  Morton 
went  to  Dr.  Jackson  for  the  gas,  who 
gave  him  the  ether,  as  being  attended 
with  the  least  trouble.    After  two  or 
three  teeth  had  been  extracted,,  it  was 
then  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  where  a  capital  ope- 
ration was  performed  under  its  influ- 
ence with  perfect  success  ;   which  fact 
was    immediately    published   in   the 
principal  newspapers  of  the  day,  with 
the  names  of  Jaouon  and  Morton  as 
the  discoverers. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Edward  Warren,  who  merely 
appears  in  the  affair  as  the  supporter 
of  Dr.  Morton's  cause  against  Ih*. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Wells,  and  all  other  op- 
ponents and  claimants. 

Dr.  Warren's  pamphlet  appears  to 
have  been  written  at  the  ena  of  May 

*  This  appein  to  have  been  Dr.  Jbbn  C.  Wurv 
ran,  ProfoMor  of  Anatomy  and  Sonrerv  at  the 
Hassachusetts  General  Hospital.  Three  person! 
of  the  name  of  Warren  are  introduced  In  this 
difcnasion,-*  ciicnmatanoe  ^vbidi.  adda  mat.  mi 
little  to  the  perplexity  of  the  case. 


1847;  it  commences  with  a  very  pom-> 
pom  account  of  the  profession^  histDiy 
of  Dr;  W.  T.  6v  Morton*  in  which  nor 
allusion  is  made  to  Mr.  Horace  Wells 
as    the    professional   instmctor   and. 
establisher  in  practice  of  Dr.  Morton. 
In  the  course  of  this  detail  it  is  stated* 
that,  having  often,  spoken  of  hivdesixe* 
to  diaco^^er  some  means  of  mitigating* 
pain  in  his  dental  operations,  the  great 
necessity  of  producing  this  desirable 
result  "  was  forced  upon  hinr  by  a  re» 
fractory  patient,  who  fully  declared  that 
she  would  have  nothing  done  unless 
she  could  first  be  put  into  such  a  state 
as  that  no  pain  could  be  felt  from  the 
operation.    This  induced  him  to  re- 
double his  efibrts  and  inquiries"  (no 
mention  is  hera  made  either  of  Mc. 
Wells  or  Dr.  Jackson).  "  and  led  him 
finally  to  make  the  fortunate  and  bril- 
liant DISCOVERT  which  has  crowned 
his  researches  with  such  signsd  triamph^ 
and  success  !"  (p.  6.) 

Had  Mr.  Warren  studiously  endea* 
Toured  to  iuTolve  his  narrative  in  the 
greatest  possible  obscurity^  and  per- 
plexity he  could  scarcely  have  been- 
more  successful  in  rendering  the  state- 
ment he  intends  to  convey  difficult 
to  be  understood.  It  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  tactics  of  such* 
litigants  as  these  to  imitate  the  cuttle- 
fish, in  taking  the  most  scrupulous 
precautions  fbr  fighting  in  the  dark. 
We  have  to  pass  fh>m  the  sixth  to 
the  fourteenth  page  of  Mr  Warren'se 
pamphlet  to  airiTe'  at  his  aooount  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  considers  that 
the  adoption  of  the  ether  reall^r  tpok 
place.  The  following  ia  hia  vecsion  of 
the  matter : — 

''  For  more  than  t«ro  ymn  Dit  Moftoa 
had  bestowed  mack  thought  apoa  tkis  iiia» 
portant  mqniiy.  At  the  oonnMncement  of 
that  period  he  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Jack- 
Bon'a,  with  whom  he  often  oonveraed  on 
this  and  similar  topica.  Bat  it  was  not  till 
September  1846  that  a  direct  trial  was  made 
with  snlphiirie  ether.  About  that  time 
(on  the  30th  September),  "Dr.  Morton 
called  on  Dr.  Jackson  to  get  some  informal 
tton  in  furtherance  of  hia  reaeardies ;  and, 
during  the  conversatioD  that  ensued,  m. 
which  the  old  topic  of  the  inhalation  of  suU 
phnric  ether^  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  by  the 
studentBiat  college  came  up,  Dr.  M.  iaqniredl 
why  be  ooald  not  give  the  etbsr  to  hie- 
patients.  Dr.  Jaekson  said  he  ooald»  anC 
adwiaedi  him  to*  gel  seme  of  Banntt  highly 
rectified,  at  the  same  time  ezpUining  to  him 
the  nature  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  its  effects. 
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«o  iSu-  as  known,  on  the  system,  assoring^ 
bim  that  it  might  be  safely  i^ppUed,  although 
the  next  morning  he  declined  giving  a  cer- 
tificate to  this  effect''  Dr.  Morton,  on 
xstaming  home,  tested  the  effects  of  ether 
inhalation  upon  himself;  and*  being  fiilly- 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  experiment, 
immediately  administered  the  Taponr  to  a 
stout  heal&y  man,  who  fortunately  made 
his  appearance  at  this  crisis  to  have  a  tooth 
extracted.  The  ether  was  administered,  and 
the  tooth  taken  out,  the  man  avowing  a  total 
tmconsciousness  of  its  removal.  And  this 
i$  the  flrat  painleas  operation  ever  per- 
Jormed   hy  similur   tneonn   in  iurgeryy 

It  will  be  Temarked  that  the  whole 
of  the  above  detail  is  given  without 
the  slighteBt  reference  to  the  allega- 
tion that  Br.  Wells  recommended  Br. 
Morton  to  recinest  Br.  Jackson  to  pre- 
pare some  nitrous  oxide  gas  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  pain  in  dental 
operations ;  or  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Wells,  published  two  months  pre- 
viously, to  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Warren's  pamphlet,  that  he  had  em- 
ployed the  nitrous  oxide  with  perfect 
success  in  twelve  or  fifteen  similar 
cases  towards  the  end  of  1844.  It 
appears  that  so  soon  as  Br.  Morton 
made  known  his  ^?)  discovery  to  the 
profession,  it  was  vigorously  assailed 
both  by  lus  professional  brethren  and 
by  several  of  the  American  reviewers  ; 
and  Mr.  Warren  states  'that,  at  this 
period,  Br.  Jackson  **  never  raised  his 
voice  in  defence  of  the  discovery:  he 
was  never  considered  the  principal, 
nor,  for  some  weeks,  known  in  it  at 
^ll.***  He  shared  in  none  of  the  attacks 
directed  against  Br.  Morton,  "but 
-contented  himself  with  denouncing  the 
discovery  as  a  'humbug,^  and  saying 
he  '  did  not  care  what  was  done  with 
it  if  his  name  was  not  drawn. in  with 
U:  "  (pp.  9,  10). 

The  next  link  in  this  pecplexed  his- 
tory will  be  found  in  the  following 
paragraph,  at  page  24  of  Mr.  Warren'« 
■pamphlet  ^— 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  Br.  Jackson  has 
been  known  in  the  discovery  at  all,  when  he 
really  rendered  no  essential  aid  in  making 
ft,  and  when,  after  Br.  Morton  had  brooght 
it  oat,  he  so  carefully  and  particnlarly  re- 
pudiated it,  and  declared  distinctly  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  was  responsi- 
l)le  for  its  effects.  To  this  very  natnral 
inquiry  1  reply  that  Br.  Morton  assodated 
Br.  Jackson  with  him  in  the  affair  at  the 
earnest  request  and  on  the  advice  of  the 


friends  of  both  parties,  in  order  that  ha 
might  avail  himself  of  the  great  scientiHl; 
attainments  of  the  latter  in  perfecting  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  bring  his  dl»« 
covery  into  general  nse.  At  first,  Dr« 
Jackson  claimed  no  part  of  the  invention, 
rather  disclaiming  the  whole ;  and,  after  it 
had  been  several  weeks  before  the  publio,  he 
only  demanded  the  triflhig  som  of  Jhe  hunm 
dred  dollars  for  his  own  interest  in  the 
thing,  and  was  subsequently  contented  to  be 
named  as  joint  discoverer  in  the  letters- 
patent,  as  a  full  remuneration  for  his  advioa 
and  trouble  in  what  had  been  done.'' 

We  now  find  the  afiair  taking  on  the 
character  of  a  purely  (we  fear  that  the 
term  is  scarcely  well  applied)  mercantile 
transaction.  Jackson  and  Morton  se« 
cured  the  discovery  to  themselves  by 
letters-patent  (the  date  of  these  is  not 
furnished),  and,  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, Jackson  made  over  the  discovery 
to  Morton,  as  Mr.  Warren  states,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  ten  per 
oentum  of  the  net  proceeds.  We  are 
given  to  understand  by  Mr.  Warren 
that,  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of 
this  highly  professional  (!)  arrange- 
ment, Br.  Jackson  became  ''uneasy, 
throwing  out'  many  threats  of '  blowing 
the  whole  thincr  up,'  &c.  &c.,  thinking 
that  he  was  either  not  likely  to  get  his 
share  of  the  credit  or  of  the  profits 
arising  from  the  discovery;  so"  (let  our 
readers  mark  the  felicitous  clearneas 
of  Mr.  Warren's  detail)  "  he  addressed 
several  letters  to  distinguished  men  in 
Europe,  and  particularly  to  some 
French  sa»an;  in  one  of  which,  to  M* 
Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  published  in 
Galignani^t  Messenger  of  about  25th 
of  January,  he  says : — *  I  request  per« 
mission  to  communicateto  the  (French) 
Academy,  through  yon,  a  discovery 
which! have mmdej and  which  I  regard 
as  important  to  suffering  humanity;' 
and,  in  the  same  letter,  *I  have  iatlerfy 
turned  this  disco/eersf  lie  MM,  hy  inducing 
.a  dentist  of  this  oity4o  administer  the 
vapour  of  ether  to  persons  whose  teeth 
he  mas  'going  to  ^eootraot ;'  and  other 
similar  passages."  (p.  12).  This  con* 
dact,  on  the  part  of  Br.  Jackson,  ap- 
pears to  -have  created  no  small  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  his  late  partner, 
Br.  Morton ;  smd  henceappears  to  have 
arisen  the  controversy  oetween  these 
rival  discoverers. 

These  are  the  leading  statements 
contained  in  the  pamphlets  (if  Messrs. 
Wells  and  Warren.  The  details  given 
by  the  former  have  the  advantages  of 
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clcameM  and  brevity;  those  of  the 
latter  are  anooimctonably  prolix,  and 
aadly  involved.  We  fally  believe  that 
to  Dr.  Warren  may  be  assigned  the 
distinction  of  having  written  the 
prosiest  pamphlet  that  has  appeared 
in  the  English— we  bes  pardon,  in  the 
American— language  dnring  the  last 
fifty  years. 
If  it  be  a  matter  of  safficient  oonse- 

Snence  to  decide  between  the  claims  of 
It.  Wells  and  those  of  the  trading 
philosophers  Morton  and  Jackson,  the 
question  appears  to  us  to  admit  of 
solution  only  by  the  investigation  of  a 
committee  of  respectable  American  me- 
dical men,  who  may  have  opportunities 
of  ascertainiag  on  the  spot  now  far  the 
statements  of  the  seteral  parties  are  in 
Teality  worthy  of  credit.  We  should 
be  glad  to  find  that  the  Question,  as 
regards  the  priority  of  Mr.  Wells's 
claim,  had  been  clearly  settled,  as  that 
jpentleman  appears  to  have  pursued  his 
inquiries  without  a  wish  to  obtain  any 
pecuniary  profit  by  the  discovery  5  but, 
since  the  others  have  chosen  to  render 
the  affiiir  one  of  an  entirely  mercantile 
character,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
applying  to  their  contest  the  well- 
known  expression  used  by  Dr.  Johnson 
when  speaxinfi^  of  the  wars  of  the  Celts 
and  Pict8—<<  Their  feuds  have  no  more 
interest  for  us  than  have  the  quarrels 
of  so  many  rats  and  mice." 

yrotcfDingit  of  £odftie5i. 

PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON. 

MondAf,  Not.  I6th,  1847. 

Da.  Williams  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  pARTmiDOB  exhibited  tpeoimens  of 

Fatty  dfffeneratiom  ^  mmele, 
taken  from  a  boy,  Bt.  14,  who  died  after  an 
attack  of  measles,  having  been  rabject  to 
gradoally-increasing  general  paralysis  daring 
a  period  of  five  years.  He  had  never  been 
oonvulaed,  and  the  mind  didnotappcartohave 
been  affected.  On  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion the  spinal  canal  was  found  to  contain  about 
Jss.  of  fluid,  the  cord  being  healthy.  On 
opening  the  cranium,  a  large  plate  of  bone, 
corresponding  to  the  squamous  plate  of  the 
right  temporal  bone  in  situation  and  volume, 
was  found  between  the  dura  mater  and  pa- 
rietal arachnoid,  the  latter  being  thickened 
and  opaque.  The  portion  of  brain  beneath 
the  plate  of  bone  was  slighUy  depressed. 


The  deltoid  end  stemo-mastoid  muscles  had 
undergone  fitty  degeneration.  Tbe  calTes 
Twhich  were  larger  than  natural,  and  had, 
during  the  progress  of  the  paralysis,  beeome 
permanently  eontracted)  presented  a  greater 
degree  of  fktty  degeneratioB  in  their  muscular 
structure  than  the  upper  extremities,  the 
soleus  sad  gastrocnemius  being  more  af- 
fected  also  than  the  flexor  loogus  poUieus  ; 
neither  the  nerves  or  tendons  bad  underigoBe 
change. 

The  question  of  tiie  origin  of  the  fktty  de- 
generation, remarked  Mr.  PSitridge,  was 
one  of  interest.  Did  it  depend  on  the 
chronic  srachnitii,  or  the  great  length  of 
time  the  muscles  had  been  kept  at  rest 
owhig  to  the  paralysis  ?  He  alluded  to  a 
ease  in  whidi  Mr.  Fergussou  had  removed 
the  scapula,  and  in  which  the  musdes  had 
been  at  rest  for  several  years.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  recognise  muscular 
stmctore  in  the  mass  of  hi  whidi  had  taken 
itsi 


Dr.  Pbaoock  exhibited 
The  heart  qf  a  child,  preaemiimg  am 
itaie  tffthe  dmetut  artefiotu$. 

The  boy,  a  patient  of  Dr.  6.  A.  Rees, 
was  thought  by  his  mother  to  hare  been 
bom  at  the  eighth  month.  He  was  feeble,  and 
had  much  difficulty  of  breathing  from  birth, 
but  was  ne?er  obserred  to  be  liWd  in  the 
hcfi  or  extremities.  When  seen  by  Dr. 
Rees  he  wss  ten  wedcs  old,  and  was  in  a 
dying  state.  He  was  saiall,  but  not  mate- 
rially smacialed ;  the  stecnom  wss  prominent 
snd  the  breathing  laborioos.  A  loud  cardiac 
murmur  was  sudible  ovei'  the  whole  of  the 
point  of  the  chest,  and  entirely  masked  the 
natural  sounds  of  the  heart.  So  far  from 
bemg  in  any  degree  cyanoaed,  the  child  was 
unusually  pale:  it  died  forty-eight  hours 
after  being  first  brought  to  Dr.  £es. 

On  examination,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
right  lung,  were  found  nerer  to  have  been 
inflated,  presenting  the  peculiar  state  to 
which  the  term  atelectasis  pulmonum  haa 
been  applied.  The  heart  occupied  its  na- 
tural seat,  and  was  of  the  ordinary  form ;  it 
was  Tery  large  for  the  age  of  the  child, 
weighing  1  ox.  11  drachms,  avoir.  The  walls 
of  both  Tentrides,  and  especially  of  the  left, 
were  considerably  hypertrophied.  The  au- 
ricles were  natural,  the  foramen  ovale  en- 
tirely closed,  and  the  different  valves 
healthy.  The  orifiioe  and  trunk  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  were  large.  The  ductus 
arteriosus  was  freely  open,  and  formed  a 
canal  leading  direct  into  the  desctoding 
aorta,  so  that  the  dilef  supply  of  blood  to 
that  vessel  wss  derived  from  the  pulmonary 
arteiy.  Hie  aortic  was  much  smaller  than 
the  pulmonic  orifice.  The  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta  was  unusually  large,  but  after 
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giTing  off  the  j^raachet  at  the  arch,  the  Tesiel 
diminished  greatly  in  siie,  so  that  between 
the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery  and 
the  communication  with  the  ductus  arte- 
rioaua  it  had  scarcely  half  its  former  calibre. 
At  the  poii^t  of  entrance  of  the  duct,  the 
aorta  again  dilated,  and  retained  its  acquired 
size  throughout  the  thoracic  portion. 

Dr.  Peacock  remarked,  that,  though  the 
existence  of  an  open  state  of  the  ductus 
arter  iosus  was  less  remarkable  in  a  young 
subject  than  in  an  older  person,  the  case 
possessed  interest,  first,  from  the  absence  of 
cyanosis  in  any  part  of  the  body,  notwith- 
standing that  the  blood  distributed  to  the 
lower  extremities  must  have  been  almost 
entirely  Tenons  ;  and  secondly,  from  the 
circumstance  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lungs  had  never  been  inflated  from  birth. 
Th  e  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lungs  might 
probably  have  been  the  cause  of  the  perma- 
nent patency  of  the  duct,  and  of  the  small 
capacity  of  the  aorta  between  the  entrance 
of  that  vessel  and  the  origin  of  the  left  sub- 
elavian  artery. 

Dr.  CHBVBas  suggested  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  aorta  distal  to  the  left  sub- 
clavian artery  might  have  been  the  primary 
lesion  determining  the  non-closure  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  A  faulty  development  of 
the  lung  would  result  from  the  diversion  of 
a.  large  proportion  of  the  blood  intended  for 
those  organs  through  the  widely -pervious 
arterial  duct. 

A  preparation,  thawing  an  ulcerated  aper* 
ture  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
duodenum,  by  which  a  biliary  calculus 
had  paued  into  the  inteetine. 
A  female,  set.  27  years  of  age,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  on  the 
3l8t  of  July,  1847.  She  stated  that  she 
had  been  ill  for  four  days,  labouring  under 
constipation,  urgent  and  incessant  vomiting, 
and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  She  was 
much  exhausted  at  the  time  of  admission, 
the  vomiting  still  continued,  the  abdomen 
was  tense  and  tympanitic,  and  she  com- 
plained of  severe  pain,  increased  on  pressure, 
and  of  cramp  in  the  extremities.  While 
under  treatment  no  free  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  was  obtained,  but  some  hard  faecal 
matter  was  removed  by  enemata.  She  be- 
came extremely  collapsed  some  hours  before 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  Augxist. 

On  examination,  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
found  to  contain  a  little  bloody  serum.  The 
small'  intestines  were  extremely  distended 
from  the  stomach  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  termination  of  the  ileum,  while  the 
ccecam  and  colon  were  contracted  and 
empty.  At  the  point  where  the  distension 
of  the  intestine  ceased,  there  was  found  a 
large   biliary  calculus  which  entirely  filled 


the  canal ;  it  was  not  impacted,  so  that  it 
could  readily  be  made  to  fall  back  into  the 
distended  portion  of  the  intestme,  but  could 
not,  without  force,  be  moved  forwards. 
From  the  duodenum  downwards  to  the 
situation  of  the  calculus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bowel  became  gradually  more 
congested,  but  there  was  throughout  no  ap- 
pearance of  ulceration  or  gangrene.  The 
external  surface  of  the  intestines  displayed 
the  quadrangular  arrangement  of  vessels 
characteristic  of  peritoneal  inflammation* 
The  distension  of  Uie  intestine  was  chiefly 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  an  opaque 
bloody-coloured  fluid,  like  the  washings  of 
flesh,  mixed  with  bile  and  thin  fsecal  matter. 
The  gall-bUdder  was  intimately  adherent  to 
the  pylori-valvular  portion  and  curvature  of 
the  duodenum,  and  an  aperture  of  sufficient 
size  to  admit  the  forefinger  existed  between 
the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  cavity 
of  the  intestine,  at  a  point  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  pylorus.  The  adhesions  at 
the  edges  of  this  aperture  were  on  one  side 
torn  Uirongfa  so  as  to  form  an  opening 
leading  directly  both  from  the  duodenum 
and  gall-bladder  into  the  peritoneal  sac* 
There  was  a  second  calculus  of  less  size  than 
that  found  in  the  ileum,  impacted  in  the 
smaller  extremity  of  the  gall-bhidder.  The 
gall- ducts  were  pervious;  the  liver  small, 
but  somewhat  congested. 

The  calculus  found  in  the  ileum  weighed 
7  drachms  and  6  grains,  avoirdupois.  It 
was  nearly  round  by  one  inch  and  two- 
eighths,  and  one  inch  and  one-eighth  in  its 
respective  diameters.  Its  surface  was 
covered  by  rough  nodular  projections,  ex- 
cept at  one  extremity,  where  it  presented  a 
slight  smooth  concavity.  On  section,  it 
displayed  alternate  layers  of  a  deep-brown 
and  pale-yellow  colour,  deposited  around  a 
brown-coloured  crystalline  nucleus.  The 
whole  seemed  to  be  composed  of  cholesterine 
more  or  less  deeply  coloured  by  bile.  The 
body  was  not  emaciated  or  jaundiced  ;  no 
history  of  the  patient  previous  to  her  last 
illness  was  obtained. 

It  waa  inferred  that,  in  this  case,  the 
opening  between  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  the  cavity  of  the  duodenum 
had  been  the  result  of  slow  ulceration,  un- 
attended by  any  serious  disturbance  of  the 
general  health,  and  that  the  symptoms 
under  which  the  patient  sank  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  temporary  obstruction  of  the 
bowel  caused  by  the  calculus.  So  far, 
however,  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the 
appearances  detailed  on  examination,  the 
calculus  was  gradually  making  its  way  along 
the  canal,  and  might  probably  have  been 
ultimately  passed  bad  not  the  adhesions 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum 
given  way  on  one  side  of  the  opening,  pro- 
bably during  the  violent  fits  of  vomiting, 
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and  80  allowed  of  eztntTaiatioiL  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

Mr.  Poland  related  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  had  died  with  gjrmptoms  of  internal 
■trangalation  of  four  days'  duration.  A  large 
bHiary  caicalus  was  found  at  the  ileo-coecal 
fibre,  and  an  nicer  of  the  size  of  a  penny 
piece  existed,  forming  a  common  opening  be- 
tween the  dnodennm  and  gall-bladder. 

]>r.  Williams  exhibited  a  •pcouMn  of 
INfeofe  and  Rupimre  qf  the  Miiral  Vahe. 

A  man,  set.  27,  formerly  a  soldier,  latdy 
policeman ;  addicted  to  excess  in  spirituons 
Hqnors,  yet  never  intoxicated ;  had  enjoyed 
good  health  till  the  last  two  years,  daring 
which  his  strength  had  declined,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  last  three  months,  when  his 
Dreath  became  short.  A  fbw  weeks  ago,  when 
Tvnmng  up  stairs,  he  was  suddenly  seixed 
with  a  violent  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  ex- 
tending to  the  loins,  which  was  relieved  by 
leeches  to  the  loins;  but  continued  very 
weak,  and  in  the  last  fow  days  his  legs 
Vwelled  much. 

On  examination,  he  presented  the  sallow 
bloated  appearance  of  dropsy  from  diseased 
kidneys :  the  urine  was  seanty,  deeply  tinged 
Hith  blood,  and  highly  albuminous,  but  with 
■ome  excess  of  urea.  The  region  of  the 
kidneys  was  extremely  tender.  There  were 
aigns  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  a 
b&wing  murmur  with  the  systole  below  the 
left  breast  (mitral  regur^tant).  Both  Uver 
and  spleen  were  felt  to  be  enlarged ;  there 
bad  been  diarrbooa  for  several  days,  which 
BtiU  continued  i  the  fnces  of  yeastf  oonsis- 

He  was  at  first  benefited  by  cnppmg  and 
blisters  to  the  loins,  but  in  a  few  days  the 
urine  was  suppressed,  and  he  rapidly  sank. 

Lungs  much  congested,  and  tough  in  tex- 
ture. A  large  mass  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
al  the  base  of  the  left  lung.  Right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  much  enlarged,  and  oocupyhig 
a  triangular  space,  five  inches  by  four,  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  cheat.  The 
mitral  valve  greatly  diseased ;  both  laminx 
much  thickened,  partially  ossified  and  loaded 
with  vegeUtioos ;  the  cords  of  the  anterior 
lamintt  almost  all  ruptured,  the  fragments 
being  loaded  with  soft  vMetations,  except 
one,  which  was  rounded  off  as  smooth  as  a 
ball  of  ivory;  posterior  lamina  much  ossi- 
iied,  and  its  cords  agglutfaiated  together. 
Aorta  small  in  lise,  with  some  atheromatous 
patchea. 

Kidneys  both  enlarged  and  congested; 
texture  coarse  and  easily  torn.  Under 
the  microscope  the  corticsl  part  presented 
tubules  stuffed  with  granular  matter, 
granular  cells,  and  numerous  blood-cor- 
puscles, but  very  few  fat  globules.  A  spot 
of  yellowish  opaque  tissue,  accompanied  hj 
marks  of  contraction,  exhibited  tubes  of  di- 


minished sixe  with  more  numerous  oil^-glo* 
bules.  Gkanular  matter  existed  alno  be- 
tween the  tubes. 

The  spleen  was  enlkrged,  and  partially^ 
adherent  to  the  stomach  and*  dutphngniy 
and  underneath  the  adhesions  in  the  sob- 
stance  were  several  masses  of  opaqoe  fibri— 
noos  matter,  with  ochreous  eokmring-  matter 
in  them,  consisting  of  granules^  graBolar 
cells,  ikt  globules,  and  a  |iw  fiiamsnts. 

Bmpttire  qfali  tkBAoriie  Falaet. 

A  woman,  set.  47,  had  long  snlRered  frtm& 
rheumatism,  followed  by  dyspnoea,  palpita- 
tion, &c. :  was  admitted  with  dropsy,  and 
was  found  to  have  obstructive  and  regurgi- 
tant disease  of  the  aortic  valves ;  great  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen ;  oongea- 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  both  Im^  (which 
afterwards  passed  into  pneumonia),  and  an 
albuminous  state  of  the  urine. 

Hie  aortic  valves  were  all  broken  down^ 
and  loaded  with  vegetations,  wliich  extended 
firom  one  down  to  die  anterior  lamina  of  the 
mitral  valve,  and  from  another,  h^  an  inch 
up  into  the  aorta ;  in  the  intervening  valve, 
which  was  also  broken,  was  a  oalcareoiis 
concretion  of  the  sixe  of  a  pea.  Tiiere  were 
atheromatous  patches  in  tiie  aorta,  which 
was  somewhat  dilated. 

Dr.  Williams  considered  tiie  rupture  in 
these  and  other  cases  to  be  due  to  a  degene- 
ration of  the  deposit  constituting  the  thi<A. 
ening  material  in  disesses  of  the  valves  and 
arteries,  the  d^neration  being  inta  a  fiitty 
matter  like  that  of  the  atheroma  of  arteries 
with  which  it  is  commonly  combined.  It 
often  occurs  in  connection  with  the  acute 
form  of  Bright's  kidney;  and,  as  in  the 
present  case,  that  organ  presents  much  less 
appearsnce  of  fotty  degaieration  than  the 
arteries  and  other  struotuns  of  the  body. 

Cbfwftrs/  HmmofTkaf€. 
A  man,  aged  68,  had  enjoyed  good  health 
till  seiaed  with  an  apoplectic  fit^  fiiUowed 
by  hemiplegia  (right),  under  vHiieh  he  died 
in  four  days.  The  cerebral  vessels  were 
much  congested,  and  much  serum  was  on 
the  surfMX  of  the  brain.  Gnunous  and 
dotted  blood  m  the  left  laterd  ventride, 
and  breaking  up  the  substance  of  tbo  corpus 
striatum ;  arteries  at  the  base  of  tiie  bnda 
dilated,  with  opaque  patches  in  tfieir  coats, 
and  fibrinous  cdots  adhering  to  ttem  ;  heart 
enlarged  ;  kidneys  very  small  and  granular. 

A  drawing  illustrated  this  case. 

« 

Mr.  Caiap  exhibited  a  Mj^camea  of 
Serom  CfftU  ^tkt  Uft  OMrp, 

A  married  lady,  set.  49,  who  had  never 
been  pregnant,  came  under  Mr.  Crisp'f 
care  Nov.  10.  She  had  generally  enjoyed 
a  tolerable  state  of  health.  For  the  last 
four  or  five  days  she  complained  of  slight 
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tendernesiB  orer  tbc  sbdomeny  wMi  tieeai" 
vional  pain,  but  did  not  Iceep  bar  bed  till 
Mr.  'Criq>  saw  her.  She  bad  tbeniio  -pain ; 
'tfie  abdomen  ^w,  bowevery  ixnder  on  pies- 
^•ure,  parHenlarly  in  the  right  7)nbic  region^ 
^ere  'wbs  no  tympanitis,  nnd  the  thigfaa 
*irere  ii0t  'flexed ;  tbe  ptdse  mbout  80^ 
fvmall,  and  a  -little  jerky.  Under  treatment, 
'all  the  vyDptoittB  Tiad  gve&tly  imprared 
^«rhen  -^Ae  wns  seen  at  7  t.m.  Nov.  llth. 
At  10  P.M.,  bowever,  ^e  was  sehsed  with 
*widden  suid  wieift  "pain  in  tbe  abdomen ; 
•tiie  putoe^vn'fceble,  extremities  cold,  conn- 
'tenanee  deatii-Hke,  and  she  gradually  sank 
^  -sofenteen  boors.  8!he  'bowels  were  re- 
liered  twice  soon  alter  tbemooession  of  tiie 
jnin,  and  she  Tomited  only  once— a  Ibw 
iionrs  before  her  dsatb. 

Bstammtttitm,  twetfty'jfbnr  Aowrv  qfter 
thafh. — ^The  abdomen  rather  distended ;  tbe 
'peritoneal  sorfiux  of  tbe  intestines  was  mnch 
linilamed ;  'the  oonvolntions  in  some  places 
vnited  by  sdft  gebitinovs  lymph,  this  lymph 
fai  many  parts  covering  the  surface  of  the 
intestine,  and  of  recent  formation.  Tbe 
tperitoneal  cavity  contained  about  'Aree- 
^narten  of  a  pint  of  dark  ebocolate-eoloured 
fluid.  -Connected  with  the  ksft  ovary  was  a 
tnmor  about  tbe  sise  of  a  man's  fist,  com- 
posed of  seroos  cysts,  varyingin  size  from  a 
lun's  egg  to  n  nut.  Attached  to  tbe  poste- 
*rior  part  of  this  tnmor  was  n  larger  cyst  (it 
wouM  hove  contained  abont  a  pmt  of  fluid) 
inlf  fidl  of  the  chocolate-eoloured  fluid 
before  «een  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  A 
reeent  opening  existed  at  its  upper  part 
(where  the  parietes  were  very  thin)  nbout 
the  nxe  of  a  sixpence,  -the  fluid  having 
;passed  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  the  cyst 
was  inflamed  throughout ;  the  uterus  of  its 
natural  sise,  and  boiltby. 

Mr.  Natbanikl  Ward  exhibited  a  spe- 
•Cinieii  of 

Tirwe  VydaHd  x^filn  Hmrt. 

The  patient,  set.  22,  a  barman,  who  had 
iieen  in  tbe  habit  of  drinkiog  to  an  inordi- 
.nnte  extent  for  several  jears,  was  admitted 
^ntotbelxmdon  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Luke, 
«vm  the  1st  of  November,  having  tfarse  days 
.previously  received  a  severe  blow  on  the 
abdomen,  resulting  in  peritonitis,  which 
rapidly  subsided  under  the  usual  treatment. 
Mr.  Luke  finding,  on  examination,  that  the 
heart  was  exceasively  tarbnlent  and  irregular 
in  action,  the  man  came  under  the  care  of 
IDr.  Cobb,  and  died  in  four  days  from  UTery 
acute  attack  of  double  pleurisy.  . 

Tbe  pericardinm  contained  two  ounces  of 
'fluid ;  the  beart  was  larger  than  natural, 
•with  mitral  and  aortic  disease ;  and  on  the 
-posterior  and  upper  part  of  left  ventricle, 
%eneath  the  superficiill  'moKmlarilbres,  was 
vn  hydatid  cyst,  of  the  size  <rf  a  Tcenefa 
-^walnut,   oontabiing  numerous  other  cysts 


'Varying  fhnn  tbe  one  of  a  nut'to  a  mnstaitK* 
seed.  The  ecfainocoeeus  wae  obeervedstudding 
the  inner  vpect  of  the  cysts.  Neither  the 
liver  (wUcb  was  in  a  state  of  cinrbosiB), 
kidneys,  or  spleen,  presented  a  similar 
affection.    The  brain  was  not  examined. 

Theipreparatbn  v  in  'tin  London  Hoi- 
jpital  -Museum. 

J>r.  ^Qdain  exhibited  a-^peonnen  of 
PurHul  KJgntfatHm  </  iHm  Abdommal 

The  'patient,  a  man  between  fifty  and 
aixty  yean  of  age,  (who  had  been  accustomed 
to  active  oecapation,  was  of  regular  habits^ 
and  was  not  eonseions  of  having  received 
any  -ii^jory)  about  twelve  months  before 
bis  Heath  had  an  attack  -Of  illness,  pre- 
senting dhiefly  symptoms  of  dyspepsia.  He 
had  pain  At  tbe  epigastrium.  These  symp- 
toms  passed  away,  except  the  pain,  which 
was  very  aevere,  bnt  much  aggravated  by 
any  exertion.  About  a  fortnight  before  hie 
death,  he  consulted  Mr.  Ridsdale,  of  Euston 
Square.  On  this  occasion  be  complained  of 
this  distressing  pain,  which  came  on  on  any 
exertion;  it  extended  up  the  spine,  and 
towards  the  beart.  There  was  increased 
and  extended  action  of  this  organ.  Tlie 
pain  was  situated  midway  lietween  the  ensi- 
form  cartibige  and  nmbilicQS.  There  WM 
no  tenderness  on  -pressuie*:  no  enlargement 
could  "be 'felt.  There  was  increased  pulsa- 
tion in  'the  course  of  the  aorta.  Various 
remedies  were  tried  witliout  success,  and 
Die  patient  died  suddenly  during  a  paroxym 
after  some  exertion. 

Jkfhr  AfoM.—^riie  iiead  'was  not  ex« 
amined.  The  lungs  were  healthy.  The 
heart  was  enlarged,  all  its  cavities,  particu- 
lariy  of  <tiie  left  side,  being  dilated.  Its 
substance  was  aoft,  though  apparently  not 
fiitty.  Tlie  valves  'were  'healthy.  In  the 
abdomen,  Die  liver  and  kidneys'  were  both 
larger  than  natural.  The  stomach  pre- 
sented'no  morbid  appeanuine.  On  remoT- 
ing  'tiie  aivdominal  aorta,  it  was  seen  to  be 
diminished  in  its  calibre  for  the  space  of 
half  an  indi.  The  eontraction  commenced 
jnst  beyond  tiie  origin  of  tlie  renal  arteries* 
The  canal  would  not  admit  the  point  of  the 
middle  finger,  and  possessed  scarcely  five- 
eighths  of  the  diameter  df  the  succeeding 
portion  of  'the  -ressels,  wiiieh  had  the  ap- 
pearance-of  being  dliated.  There  was  some 
atiieromatous  deposit  in  Die  walls  of  the 
vessel.  This  -was  evident  at  tbe  origin  of 
the  contraction,  buttiiere  was  no  thickening 
of  the  contracted  portion. 

Dr.  PuLLm  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
JHieawe  ^Aortic  Vaivet, 

Tbe  patient,  Bt.  3D,  sUted  that  for  Die 
last  nine  months 'be  had  observed  'from  Dme 
to  time  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  fluttering 


Me 
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mVnit  the  niddle  of  tlie 
ptnied  by  palpitedon.  but  attended  by  a 
MBW  of  opprenion  at  tbe  cheat,  llieae 
imeaay  aaaaaUoDS  were  not  conatant,  appear- 
ing oidy  after  aetiYe  eiertion.  Four  raontfaa 
Mbte  admiaaion  into  St.  George's  Hoapital, 
under  Dr«  Benoe  Jonea,  be  had  aerere 
eongh,  oonaiderablr  dyipnoea,  and  pain  on 
Inapiration.  The  pain  and  dyapnoea  aub- 
aided  in  a  few  daja  nnder  treatment,  bnt  the 
eongh  continned,  though  not  to  anch  a 
degree  aa  to  prevent  his  working  aa  nanal 
until  about  three  weeka  or  a  month  before 
admission,  when  gradually  increaaing  op- 
pression at  the  cheat  obliged  him  again  to 
have  recourse  to  rest.  In  the  course  of  a 
abort  time  the  dyspnoea  became  more  ur- 
gent, the  cough  more  incessant,  and  palpita- 
tion, with  pain  in  the  praeoordial  region  and 
anasarca,  supervened.  Great  dyspnoea  and 
orthopnoea,  with  cough  and  thick  tenaeioua 
expectoration,  and  constant  and  ezceasive 
palpitation,  were  the  prominent  symptoms. 
His  abdomen  was  tympanitic,  and  hia  lege 
anasaroous.  His  complexion  of  a  dusky 
yellowish  hue ;  his  tongue  waa  covered  with 
a  yellow  ftir ;  his  bowels  were  acting  regu- 
larly ;  the  urine  waa  exceedingly  acanty, 
high  coloured,  and  loaded  with  the  lithatea ; 
the  pulse  about  100,  extremely  jerking, 
small  and  irregular,  but  aeldom  intermittent. 
There  was  extended  duloess  in  the  pneoor- 
dial  region,  and  the  heart's  action  was 
Increased,  and  conveyed  a  tremulous  motion 
to  the  hand.  Both  aounda  were  prolonged 
and  confuaed,  appearing  to  run  the  one  into 
the  other.  At  the  apex  of  the  heart  the  first 
Bound  was  prolonged,  and  accompanied  by 
a  loud  but  not  very  distinct  murmur ;  and 
the  aecond  sound,  though  not  attended  by 
any  actual  murmur,  waa  by  no  meaoa  as  clear 
as  natural.  Over  the  aortic  valvea  both 
aounds  were  accompanied  by  a  loud  mur- 
mur, that  with  the  second  sound,  how- 
ever, being  tbe  more  intense,  and  increaaing 
in  intensity  towards  the  baae  of  the  heart, 
replacing  tbe  second  sound.  A  loud  muftnur 
accompanying  the  heart's  action  could  be 
heard  distinctly  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  left 
aide  of  the  chest.  The  respiration  was  accom- 
panied by  a  constant  sonorous  rhoochus,  and 
here  and  there  by  coarse  crepitations.  The 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  gradually  in- 
creased, and  he  died  on  the  28th. 

Both  pleurse  contained  a  amall  quantity 
of  blood-stained  fluid.  The  apex  of  the  left 
lung  was  somewhat  puckered  on  its  surface, 
and  contained  a  small  maaa  of  crude  tubercle, 
the  remainder  being  much  congested  and 
loaded  with  serum,  particularl}  at  the  poa- 
terior  and  inferior  part.  The  right  lung 
waa  rather  more  congeated  than  tbe  left, 
and  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  lobe 
was  a  large  patch  of  extravaaated  blood. 

The  pericardium  contained  a  small  quan- 


tity of  tuWd  bloodHteincd  fluid.      Tko 
heart  waa  oonaiderably  enlarged,  and  tiie 
cavltiea  diatended  by  looae  black  fmagqla. 
The  left  ventricle  was  mnoh  dilated,  mjwj 
somewhat,  but  not  greatiy,  hypeitrophied. 
The  aortic  valvea  were  oonaiderably  thick- 
ened,  and   preaented  a  amall  and   ratlaer 
recent  depoait  of  lymph  on  their  inferior 
aurftee.    They  were  three  in  number,  bntof 
very  diffiBfent  aiaea,  two  bong  exoeedii^y 
large,  while  tbe  third  waa  little  largear  fi»^n 
the  aurfisoe  of  a  good-aixed  aplit  pea.     The 
two  laiger  valvea  were  in  aome  meaaare  im- 
perfect  towarda   their    extremitaea,    bang 
attached  to  the  aorta  by  aoeana  of  mrnm}\ 
.tendinoua  corda.    Tbe  amall  valve  waa  es- 
oeedingly  ahallow ;   by  one  extranaity  it  waa 
attached  to  the  adjoining  valve,  by  the  other 
to  the  inferior  aurfiKse  of  the  large  anterior 
valve ;  while  from  ita  oorpua  Aiantii  a  littla 
tendinona  cord  paaaed  upwarda  and  outwards 
to  be  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  an- 
terior valve.    There  were  a  tew  reeent  fleafay 
vegetationa  on  the  free  margin  of  the  mitnl 
valve.    The  valvea  on  the  right  aide  of  the 
heart  were  healthy.     Tbe  aur&oe  of  the 
aorta  waa  irregular  in  oonaeqnence  of  nume- 
roua  atheromatoua  depoaita,  and  in  several 
parte  waa  roughened  and  ulcerated. 

Dr.  FuLLsa  remarked  that  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  aortic  valvea  waa  auch  aa  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  ita  being  congenital.  Iliat 
from  ita  nature  it  must  have  preaented  froaa 
the  firat.  oonaiderable  obstruction  to  a  free 
circulation,  and  mnat  have  admitted  in  like 
manner  of  considenble  regu^tation.  That 
in  apite  of  thia  imperfection  in  the  valvular 
apparatua,  the  man,  who  had  kd  an  active 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  aa  irr^nlar  life, 
enjoyed  excellent  health  up  to  the  age  of  39. 

Dr.  Williams  regarded  the  atate  of  the 
aortic  valvea  as  the  result  of  endocarditis. 

.  Mr.  Hawkins  exhibited  a  specimen  of  a 

Pecuiiar  form  qf  Subeuianeoui  Sebaeeo^ 

Timor. 

A  girl,  15  years  of  age,  waa  admitted  into 
St.  George's  Hospital  with  a  tumor  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  between  the  scapnls.  It 
had  begun  thirteen  montha  before,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  boil.  After  giving 
her  much  pain  it  burst,  but  soon  began  to 
increase  again,  and  more  rapidly  tSter  abe 
received  a  blow  aix  montha  ago.  Four 
months  since  a  aurgeon  punctured  it  with  a 
lancet,  but  littie  more  than  blood  escaped. 

Tbe  tumor,  on  her  admission,  waa  nearly . 
four  inches  long,  and  above  two  iochea  wide, 
and  from  hn  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickneaa,  some  parts  of  the  surface  project- 
ing more  than  otiiers ;  it  was  very  hard,  but 
quite  moveable,  and  the  more  prominent 
parte  were  of  a  dark  livid  colour ;  along  the 
surfiMe  waa  a  thin  elongated  cicatrix,  nearly 
2}  inchea  long,  and  }  of  an  indi  wide,  re- 
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Bolting  fit>m  the  laooet  pancture  ;  and  some 
leeoh-bite  dcatrioei  were  rather  hard  and 
defated'*. 

It  was  removed  with  very  little  hnmor- 
rhage,  and  on  a  section  being  made,  waa 
found  to  contain  mnch  nnorganiaed  anb- 
itance  of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  and  of  the 
conaistence  of  soft  chalk,  with  slight  gritti- 
ness,  small  portions  of  which  could  be  tamed 
out  of  the  cellular  tisane  of  the  tumor,  but 
the  section  shewed  that  meshes  of  red  cellular 
texture  everywhere  pervaded  its  structore ; 
around  and  miied  with  this  appearance  was 
seme  firm  cellular  tissue  and  cutis,  with 
serum  and  lymph  snch  aa  the  integnmenta 
are  converted  into,  in  elephantiasis  or  other 
forms  of  long-continued  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  immediately  below  the  skin  was  a 
white  line,  lost  at  each  end  of  the  tumor, 
and  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  cyst 
spread  out  after  being  opened  or  ulcerated 
on  its  under  surfiice. 

The  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  sebaceous 
origin  of  the  chalky-looking  substance  was 
oonfirmed  by  microscopical  ezammation,  by 
which  it  was  seen  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  epithelial  cells  of  different  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  in  various  stages  of  condensation, 
as  exhibited  in  a  drawing  by  Dr.  Bence 
Jon^,  which  shewed  also  the  manner  in 
whicn  the  separate  masses  were  formed  by 
an  aggregation  of  the  cella  and  scales.  Che- 
mically examined  by  Dr.  Jones,  there  was 
found  to  be  scarcely  a  trace  of  fatty  matter, 
and  the  saline  matter  consisted  almost  solely 
of  phosphate  of  lime. 

It  appeared  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
tnmor  originated  in  a  common  sebaceous 
cyst,  which  had  healed  externally  after  having 
ulcerated  spontaneously,  and  having  been 
punctured  by  the  lancet ;  but  the  6yst  not 
having  closed  below  the  skin,  the  sebaceous 
epithelial  cells  continuing  to  be  formed,  had 
forced  their  way  in  all  directions  in  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  which  some  inflamma- 
tion had  been  established,  the  cyst  itself 
appearing  to  be  expanded  over  the  surfisce 
below  the  skin.  If  an  external  opening  had 
existed,  a  horn  of  the  usual  character  would 
have  formed ;  but  in  the  loose  cellular  tissue 
a  peculiar  infiltrated  form  of  the  disease  had 
beien  produced,  constituting  an  undescribed 
Tariety  of  sebaceous  tumor,  the  removal  of 
which  required  an  unusual  loss  of  skin  and 
subcutaneous  texture. 

Dr.  Lloto  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Maiignani  J}Uea9e  of  the  Gkckim, 
which,  during  the  life  of  the  patient,  had 
formed  a  tumor  above  the  right  ileum,  ex- 
tended upwards  towards  the  right   hypo- 

•  The  appearance  of  the  tumor  left  no  doubt  in 
Igtke  minds  of  those  who  examined  it  that  it  was 
carcinomatous,  not  yet  having  affected  the 
general  health. 


cbondrium,  and  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  liver.  The  ilio-coecal  valve  was 
healthy,  and  although  the  gut  was  involved 
in  the  mass  of  disease,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane having  ulcerated  away,  no  intestinal 
obstruction  had  resulted,  the  patient  dying 
from  symptoms  of  intestinal  ulceration. 

The  Intestinei  from  Ileum  to  the  Rectum 
studded  with  a  eeriea  of  minute  ulcera^ 
tiofUf  covered  on  their  surface  with  a 
sloughy  deposit, 
taken  from  a  man,  set.  22,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  river,  and  was  admitted  ten  days 
back  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  state  of  col-  . 
lapse  with  occasional  severe  rigon.      He 
lingered    nine    days,  and    died    comatose. 
Lungs  were  both  congested,  with  lobular 
inflammation ;    spleen  enlarged^  soft,  and 
black ;  liver  soft. 

Prior  to  the  accident  the  patient  had  slept 
in  the  same  room  with  two  boys  affected 
with  fever.  Dr.  Lloyd  thought  the  case  was 
interesting,  and  requested  the  opinion  of 
the  Society  as  to  whether  the  diseased  state 
of  the  intestines  was  the  result  of  fever  or 
dysentery. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Monday,  Dee* 
6th,  8  P.M. 


SOUTH  LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIKTT.—LBTTKR 
FROM  PBOFE880B  MURPHT. 

Sir, — Having  just  seen  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Medical  Gazette  (Nov.  19}  an  in- 
teresting discussion  at  the  South  London 
Medical  Society  on  a  case  of  '*  difficult  par- 
turition," I  was  naturally  attracted  by  the 
observations  of  "  Dr.  Murphy."  I  felt, 
however,  that  I  could  not  coincide  in  the 
doctrines  expressed,  which  are  in  some  degree 
opposed  to  principles  of  practice  that  I  have 
advocated.  As  it  is  just  possible  that  your 
numerous  readers  might  ^tribute  to  me  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Murphy,  and  some,  perhaps, 
think  them  very  inconsistent  with  my  pre- 
viously stated  opinions,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
apprise  you  that  I  have  not  had  the  honour 
to  sddress  any  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Medical  Society. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant 
Edward  V.  Murphy, 
Prof,  of  Midwifery  Univ.  Coll.  Lond. 

13,  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
Nov.  23, 1847. 

BU06SSTI0N8    RB8PKCTINO  THE  MEDICAL 
RELIEF    OF   THE   POOR. 

Sir, — ^The  present  poor-law  has  hoea  in 
operation  long  enough  to-  eaabla  the  public 
to  estimate  the  benefits  which  it  has  ooa* 
ferred  upon  society,  also  to  discover  whereia 
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itift  fanlty  and  defeetive^  and  to  ie»tlie«nla 
BrisiDg  fiDom  tha  woiidng  of  thaae  fknlty  and. 
defoctlve  parts  of  it. 

All  persons  who  are  acqoabted  with  tho 
working  of  the  poor-law  must,  I  thinks  aae 
that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  madioal 
department ;  something  so  wrong  that  the 
poor  men  in  sickness  can  rarely  command 
the  medical  aid  which  he  so  urgently  re- 
qnlres.  The  medical  man  has  hesTy  duties 
and  responsibilities  unfpirly  imposed  npon 
him,  and  for  these  he  i$  inadequately  paid ; 
while  the  rate-payer  suflfers,  inasmuch  as 
many  families  annudly  become  panpen 
from  medical  relief  being  too  tardily  afforded 
to  the  labouring  man  attacked  with  greTe  or 
Bndden  illness.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
average  number  of  permanent  paupers  in-  a 
Union  Taries  much:  for  attsndanoe  up<m 
these  the  surgeon  might  be  paid«a>  certain, 
fixed  salary  ;  but  the  grsater  number  and 
tbt  most  8e?ere  of  his  oasss  are  pasnal  pau- 
pers, pauperized  by  illness^  A^  fixed  salary 
Ibr  attendance  upon  these  iamanifeady  ab«- 
■nrd  and  unfair :  one  year  hia  disftriot  may 
be  oomparatiTely  haalthy,  in  the  next,  per- 
haps, an  unusual  amount  of  sicknessmay 
prevail.  Typhus  fever,  or  the  cholera,  may 
pnurfuUy  increase  his  sick  list,  and  endanger 
his  own  life  by  exposing  him  to  infectious 
exhalations  there  where  they  are  most  rife— 
in  the  habitations  of  the  poor  :  in  the  one 
case  the  salary  will  be  too  small,  in  the 
other  it  may  be  (a  remote  possibility)  too 
large  ;  in  either  case  it  ii  unjust.  A  medi. 
cal  man,  like  other  men,  ought  to  be  paid 
according  to  the  work  he  has  to  do.  For 
all  cases  of  sickness  occurring  in  persons 
who  are  not  permanent  paupers,  but  who 
are  attended  as  paupers  by  die  parish  sur- 
geon, he  ought  to  be  paid  a  certain  sum  per 
case ;  and  as  the  time  of  a  medical  man  is 
especially  valuable  to  him,  a  fixed  scale  of 
mUeage  should  be  allowed  him,  so  that  the 
payment  per  case  might  in  some  measure  de- 
pend upon  the  distance  he  had  to  travel  to 
attend  to  it. 

I  fear  that  the  payment  per  case  is  sub- 
ject to  this  great  disadvantage :  to  save  im- 
mediate expense,  many  guardians  would 
zefnse  medical  orders  to  applicants  not 
strictly  entitled  to  them  by  law,  although 
absolutely  unable  to  pay  a  doctor's  bill  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  expenses.  In 
this  case  the  poor  man's  honesty  is  very 
likely  to  endanger  his  life,  for  the  more 
honest  he  is  the  lessr  does  he  like  to  incur  a 
debt  which  be  feels  ha  is  unable  to  pay ;  he 
hopes  be  shall  be  better  in  a  day  or  two,  but 
his  disease  progresses^,  and  when  at  last  a 
medical  man  is  summoned,  time,  of  all-im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  disease,  has 
been  lost,  and  a  very  valuable  life  is  perhaps 
sacrificed,  or  only  saved  after  great  and 
protracted   suffering.     In.  our  agricultural 


jUstriete.  aaeh  a  ease  aa  tbeftUowbig  &e^. 
quentl^  occuca: — ^A  labaarer  has  constanfe 
and  regular  work  at — say — ^twelve  nWlinp; 
a  week ;  ha  has  a  wife  and  three  or  four 
young  children;  his  wife  or  childiea  aaa- 
taken  iU,  and  hm  a  long  or  sarimis  ilinsaa-; 
ha  appUea  for  the  parish  augeaB,  but  hia 
applicatkm  is  refused^  aa  the  having  oonabmfc 
work  bars  his  claim  to  paroehiaLrelifif  of  any 
kind;  ha  is  obliged  to  csU in liie surgeon,, 
pnmiiaiag  to  psy  him ;  tfais^  of  eoniae».the 
surgeon  knows  he  never  csn  do«  Few,  bow- 
eveiv  I  tnist  but.  aery  /ew^  hava  rdfiiaad 
to  attsnd  the  pooa  man^a  femily  oodar 
these  oiranmstanoas,  and  ooasaquently^ 
in  tha  course  of  time,  thesa  cases  have  be- 
come a  very  heavy  annual  tax  upon  the  timn 
and  pockets  of  the  oountcy  practitionera ; 
and,  besidaa  being  an  w^oat  tax,  they  sob- 
jeot  them  to  almost  daily  annoyance-  andt. 
puafnl  responsibiUty.  Why  should  that 
medical  man  be  thus  bunkneii  more  than? 
other  men.?  Surely  not  baoaoM  his  path 
throngh  lifa  is  too  easy  or  too  pleasant.  Tha 
condition  of  the  paor  maoi  and  the  posituur 
of  the  me^esl  man^  would,  I  tiunk,  b^^ 
much  improved  by  the  foUowing  plsn. 

Tha  siuqgBon  of  a  Union  to  be  paid*fixed. 
sahny  for  his  sttendanna.  upon  tiia  penna*- 
nent  paupers.. 

TbaaniigBOBtobe  paid  so  much  per  can 
for  attendsmce  upon  all  caaual  panpars^ 

A  poor  man.  having  ai  muaitBr  of  cUl* 
drsn  under  a  oertaia  fgo,  and  whoan 
earnings,  with  those  of  hia  Ismily,  do  not. 
exceed  a  certain  sum  per-  weak,  to  be  en*- 
titled  to  medioal  reUii  for  bin  wife  and 
children ;  of  oonne,  uriien  ha  himastf  is  ill* 
he  becomes  a  pauparv  aas  hia  incone  ceava 
with  his  inability  to  wmIc 

I  think  the  medioal  offioera  o0  TtToiona* 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  uiquBt  aad- 
injurious  treatment  which  tha]^  may  be  ei>» 
posed  to  from  Groardiana:  many  Boards  ara 
actnated'witfa  the  beat  feelings  towards  their 
medical  offiess,  but*  on  tha  other  hand, 
many  cases  have  ooearced  where  medical' 
men  haav  been  mqnatly  trestsd  by  gnsD^- 
dians^  Ai  man.  who  does  hia  datys  oeitunly. 
ought  nottO'ba  ei|>eaed  ta  ina^  without 
tha  power  of  redresa— if  ha  deiend  faimselfi 
with  spirit  probaUy  be  lossa.  baa  offioa ;  the- 
possibiUty.  even  of  such  sst  oaonrrmea: 
should  be  prsvented.  The  fees  for  opa»- 
tions,  fractures,  and  difficult  caaas  of  midft- 
wifery,  ought  to  be  allowed  as  under  the 
present' system ;  aU  dispute  as  to  tha  proper 
amoonh  of  the  fee  in  oaasa  ooanaig  under 
these  heada  is  thns  prevented.  These  ( 
all  requim  much  attention,  and 
great  responsibility,  snd  ther^re  deserve 
special  foea^.  those  aL  present  fixed,  are^  L 
thinkr  unsatiaUelor^b  It  is  a.point  woithy  of 
consideration,  whether  »  power  might  not 
be  given  to  some  body  (a  medieaLboard,  foa 
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ioBtaiuHi)  to  award'  ttm  in-  certaiit 
•which  ererj  now  and  then  oocnr,  and  which 
are  not  indnded  in  tfat  pieaent  list  of  special 
cases.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  this*  kind 
which  did  occur  in«  my  neighbourhood.  A 
man'a  hand  was  yery  badly  torn  with  a 
hook ;  it  was  qnite  a  question  whether  am- 
putation was  or  was  not  required:  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  it  certainly  oould  not 
have  been  thought  bad  surgery  to  take  off 
tiw  hand ;  this,  however,  was  not.  done. 
After  very  long,  and  necessarily  very  atten- 
tive, treatment  the  patient  recovered,  and 
has  at  this  day  a  hand  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
crippled.  This  case  was>  laid  before  the 
bxaU  Board  of  Guardians,  and  before  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  but  I  suppose 
the  preserving  a  man's  hand  wa»  not  thought 
to  deserve  any  extra  payment :  at  any  rate,  no 
fee  was  allowed* 

A  Board  understan^ng  the  merits  of  such 
a  case,  would,  I  think,  have  awarded  a  spe- 
cial payment  to  the  surgeon,  and  not  unde- 
aerredly.  The  foregoing  remarks  are  made 
by  one  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
as  a  Union  'Surgeon  in  an  agricultural  dis- 
trict :  if  they  appear  to  you  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration,  now  that  the  subject  of 
medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  beiog  fully  dis- 
oossed,  perhaps- you  will  give  them  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  your  journal. — ^I  remain,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Union  Surgeon. 

Norfolk,  Nov.  12th,  1M7. 


^B«fttcal  IktelliQntM^ 

THE  CHOLERA   IN  RUSSIA. 

liBTTBRS  received  ftx)m  Russia  on  the  22nd 
instant  state  that  the  epidemic  is  still  preva- 
lent in  Moscow,  without,  however,  having 
yet  developed  aaj  particularly  malignant 
fieatures.  From  the  17th  of  October  the 
number  of  cases  gradually  declined.  After 
the  lapse  of  five  days  it  rose  once  more.  Up 
to  the  25th  of  October  (from  the  30th  of 
September),  the  number  of  cases  amounted 
to  556,  and  the  death*  to  167.  'Dm  intelli- 
gence  of  the  last  week  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  empire  visited  by  the  pesdleoce  is 
equally  favourable.  The  epidemic,  through- 
out, presents  few  malignant  features* 

The  Silesia  Gazette  of  the  U&tiL  ult  an- 
nounces that  the  cholera  had  manifested 
itself  at  Ounaburg,  within  40  miles  of  the 
Prussian  frontier.  The  disease,  however, 
was  of  a  mild  character. 

PSN8I0N  TO  TBB  WIDOW  OP  THE  LATE 
MR.  JAMES  MARAH. 

Attbb  repeated  applications  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  have  awvded  a  pension  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum  to  the  widow  of  the  late 
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Mr.  Marsh)  the  wdl-known  inventor  of'  tiie 
test  for  arsenic  which  bean  his  name. 

INCRBA8BD  frALABIES  OF  POOH-UkW 
MEDICAL  OPFIOERS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  o£ 
Guardians  held  at  the  board>.room  in  Gray's- 
in-lane  on.  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  S« 
Pearson,  an  intelligent  and  active  gnardian 
of  the  upper  liberty,  that  ^e  salaries  of  tha 
several  medical  officers  of  the  union  should 
be  increased,  viz.,  that  of  Mr.  Gribsen,  from 
;£125  a  year  to  j^l65 ;  and  those  of  thor 
two  other  medical  genttaaaen,  Mr.  Whita? 
and  Mr.  Whitfield,  from  £llb  to  £lb(^' 
each,  to  commence  from  last  Michaelmaft* 
day ;  and  that  such  sama  should  be  exclufl&ra 
of  midwifery  cases,  which  were  included*  in 
the  former  salaries,  but  which  it  waadedaisd 
should  be  paid  for  in  future,  separately  and* 
distinctly  from  the  annual  salarieaso  fixed  by 
the  board.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation 
that  the  boardof  guardians  should  have  come, 
to  this  resolution,  inaamoch  as  the  pay  to 
the  medical  officers  has  long  been  inadequate^ 
especially  considering  the  great  increase  of  ■ 
both  out  and  in  door  patientS|.  and  it  noW' 
remains  for  other  boards  of  gnardians  ta 
imitate  the  example  of  liberality  thus  sot  by 
that  of  the  Holbom  Union. — TVuief. 

PAYMENT   OF   MEDICAL   MEN  FOR  PUBLIC 
SERVICES  DURING  THE  CHOLERA. 

We  observe  that  this  subject  is  attracting  the 
general  attention  of  the  press,  because,  as  is 
well  argued,  it  is  neither  reasonable  nor  just  to 
expect  that  the  population  of  a  city  during- 
the  prevalence  of  a  plague,  can  be  efficiently 
supplied  with  mediod  attendance,  unless 
medical  men  are  paid  for  their  public  serrices. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  declared  in  the  City  Council 
(of  York)  that  the  cholera  *'  shall  be  met*' 
in  the  same  **  manly  way"  that  it  was  met 
before,  and  that  he  could  never  forget  the 
great  and  eminent  ssrviees  of  the  medical 
practitioners,  in  York>  during  its  former 
prevalenee.  Now,  these  gentlemen  were 
unpaid,  and  even  thanks  were  doled  out  tn 
them  in  a  grudging  manner.  One  prac* 
titioner,  who  had  abandoned  his  practice  to 
visit  the  poor,  received  some  paltry  present 
or  other,  worth  a  few  shillings,  and  much  was 
thought  of  the  generosity  which  dictated 
the  gift. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sick  poor  are 
left  to  the  benevolence  of  the  mescal  pro- 
fession is  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  There 
ia  as  much  justice  in  calling  upon  the  bdcer 
or  butcher  to  feed  the  hungry  poor,  as  in 
calling  upon  the  medical  practitioner  to 
relieve  the  sick.  But  to  leave  this  duty 
unremunerated  in  times  of  pestilence,  is  an 
intolerable  injustice.  The  physician,  or  sor- 
geon,  goes  to  his  duty  oftm  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life  and  of  that  of  his  inie  and 
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children.  It  ii  lome  trifling  coniolation 
that,  in  riiking  hif  life,  he  is  proriding  for 
them,  when  he  is  paid  for  his  services ;  bat 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cholera,  all  their 
danger,  and  aniietj,  and  toil,  are  onlj  re- 
warded by  the  **  I  shall  nerer  forget"  of  the 
wealthy,  the  question  assumes  another  as- 
pect. The  public  can  easily  comprehend 
that  the  members  of  an  honourable  and 
dignified  profession  esteem  such  rotten  pruse 
to  be  more  insulting  than  silence. 

The  late  Mr.  Neoiham  published  a  history 
of  the  cholera  as  it  appeared  in  the  dty  of 
York,  and  in  that  work  he  has  chronicled 
the  avarice  and  selfishness  of  the  then  city 
authorities.  We  hope  sincerely  that  this 
stain  will  be  wiped  away,  and  that  the  first 
steps,  in  anticipation  of  the  cholera,  will 
be  the  formation  of  a  fund,  by  Toluntary 
subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  re- 
munerating the  courageous  and  diligent 
medical  practitioner  for  his  attendance  on 
the  sick.  Let  Mr.  Hudson  head  the  list 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  and  his  "never 
forget"  will  then  be  worth  something,  which 
it  is  not  now.  This  is  no  medical  gentle- 
man's question,  but  a  question  of  the  poor 
man — a  question  as  to  whether  the  indigent 
are,  in  times  of  pestilence,  to  be  efficiently 
supplied  with  competent  medical  aid.— 
Yorkshirenum, 

SXPBRIMENTS  ON  tIK  WILLIAM  BURNBTT'b 
AND  M.  LBDOYBN's  DISINFECTING  FLUIDS. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following 
statement  by  Dr.  Stratton,  the  gentleman 
appointed  by  the  Canadian  Government  to 
test  the  merits  of  the  DiMtrfectimg  Fhtids, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  recently  said 
in  the  Quebec  papers. 

It  appears  that  Sir  William  Burnett's  has 
been  pronounced  the  most  efficacious  remedy, 
there  being  seven  voices  in  favour  of  Sir 
WiUiam's  against  three  for  M.  Ledoyen's : — 

Quebec  Marine  and  Emigrant  Hospital, 
Saturday,  October  9, 1847. 
It  having  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Painchaud, 
Senior  Physician  of  the  Hospital,  that  the 
following  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparative  trial  of  the 
Disinfecting  Fluids  of  Sir  William  Dumett, 
and  of  M.  Ledoyen,  viz  : — 

1.  That  each  operator  should  take  a  basin 
one-third  filled  with  feeces  taken  from  the 
same  pail. 

2.  The  names  of  the  operators  tobemarked, 
one  on  the  bottom  of  each  basin. 

3.  An  equal  quantity  of  Disinfecting  Fluid, 
and  also  of  the  same  strength,  to  be  put  into 
each  basin. 

4.  Both  basins  to  be  stirred  for  the  .same 
length  of  time. 

6.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Hospital  to  be 
Tsquested  to  point  out  the  one  which  gives 
out  the  least  smell. 


6.  And  for  the  removsl  of  any  partiaUty, 
those  giving  their  opinion  not  to  know  until 
the  opinion  is  given,  to  whom  such  or  rach 
a  basin  belongs. 

7.  A  written  deposition  to  be  made  out 
and  signed  by  those  giving  their  opinion. 

And  it  having  fufiOier  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Stratton,  R.  N.,  that  as  one  of  the  Fluids 
changed  fseculent  matter  to  a  whitish  coUyn^ 
it  would  better  secure  an  impartial  opiDion, 
if  the  judges  would  blindfold  theniselveB, 
this  also  was  sgreed  to,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  Dr.  Stratton  and  M.  Ledoyen 
each  put  in  equal  quantities  of  the  Ffaiida, 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  basins  were 
examined  by  the  umpires ;  the  banns  weie 
placed,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  tiie 
left,  and  some  distance  apart :  if  the  umpire 
thought  that  the  basin  on  the-right  had  least 
smell,  he  called  out  *' right,"  and  to  omu 
All  the  medical  gentlemen  in  the  Hospital 
at  the  time,  except  Dr.  Stratton,  gave  their 
opinion.     Eleven  voted,  and  as  foUows : — 

A.  That  the  smell  in  both  basins  was  equal  I 
one  vote,  Dr.  Jas.  Douglas. 

B.  That  the  right  basin  had  least  amtSL ; 
three  votes,  namely,  Messrs.  Martin,  Le- 
mieux,  and  Whelan. 

C.  That  the  left  basin  had  least  amdil; 
seven  votes,  namely.  Dr.  Kimlin,  Messrs. 
Blanchet,  Painchaud  Jun.,  Plendergast, 
Connolly,  Reed,  and  Colonel  Calvert. 

[This  last  gentleman.  Colonel  Calvert, 
afterwards  stated  that  his  vote  had  been 
erroneously  taken;  be  said  he  meant  that 
the  left  basin  smelt  the  most ;  this,  howevery 
was  done  after  Colonel  Calvert  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  perceiving  the  d^erent  colours 
of  the  contents  of  the  basins,  as  he  was  not 
then  blindfolded.] 

On  looking  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  basms, 
the  left  one  was  marked  Sir  William  Bur- 
nett's, and  the  right  one,  M.  Ledoyen's. 

Mr.  Martin,  Hospital  Apothecary,  was 
requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 

We,  the  undersigned,  certify  that  the  fore- 
going statement  is  correct. 

(Signed)  Jos.  Painchaud,  M.D.  Senior 
Physician,  Quebec  Marine  Hospital; 
J.  Douglss,  M.D.  Physidan,  Quebec 
Marine  Hospital ;  William  Kimlin, 
M.D. ;  J.  Blanchet,  M.R.C.S.  Lond.; 
J.  Martin,  Apothecary  to  the  Hospital ; 
P.  Prendergast ;  P.  Connolly ;  J.  Reed  ; 
W.  Whelan. 

UKDICAL  APPOINTMSirrS. 

Dr.  Geo&ok  JOHNSON,  Medical  Tutor  of 
King's  College,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Council,  Assistant- Physician  to  Kiqg's 
College  Hospital. 

Mb.  Edward  Cock  has  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Surgeon  of  Gay's  Hospital^ 
▼scant  by  ths  death  of  Mr.  Joan  Morgan. 


fl>R.  PBREIRA  ON  THE  CHLORIDE  OF  FORIfYLB 
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MmORlCM*  KOTICK  Of  THE  CBLOUDB  OF 
FOBlfTLS,  COM MONLT  CALLED  CHLORIC 
ETHER,  OR  TERCHLORIDB  OF  CARBOK. 

BT  DR.  PBREIRA,  F.R.8. 

The  term  ehlone  ether  was  applied  by  Dr. 
T.  ThomsoQ  (Syeiem  qf  ChenUetry,  6th 
edit.  1820)  to  the  liquid  formed  by  the 
RQion  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and 
olefiant  gaa,  and  which  is  described  in  dif- 
ferent chemical  works  under  the  name  of 
chloride  qfoieflani  gae,  or  the  Dutch  liquid. 
The  formuU  of  this  liquid  is  C^  H^  Clg. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Guthrie,  an  American 
chemist,  was  led  to  attempt  a  cheap  and 
easy  process  for  preparing  it,  by  a  statement 
in  Silliman's  Elements  qf  Chemistrjf,  that 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  chloric  ether  was  a 
grateful  and  diffusible  stimulant.  His  pro- 
cess, which  was  published  in  Siliiman's 
American  Journal  qf  Science  and  Art, 
Tol.  xzi.  p.  64,  January  1832,  was  as 
follows ! — 

'*  Into  a  clean  coppep'  still,  put  three 
.  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  and  two  gallons 
of  welUflavoured  alcohol,  of  sp.  gr.  0*844, 
and  distil.  Watch  the  process,  and  when 
the  product  ceases  to  come  over  highly 
sweet  and  aromatic,  remove  and  cork  it  up 
closely  in  glass  vessels.  The  remainder  of 
the  spirit  should  be  distilled  off  for  a  new 
operation.  These  proportions  are  not  es- 
sential—if more  chloride  of  lime  be  used, 
the  ethereal  product  will  be  increased ;  nor 
is  it  necessary  that  the  proof  of  the  spirit 
should  be  very  high,  but  I  have  commonly 
used  the  above  proportions  and  proof,  and 
liave  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  diem. 
From  the  above  quantity  I  have  usually  ob- 
tained about  one  gallon  of  ethereal  spirit." 
Both  Guthrie  and  Silliman  erroneously 
believed  the  liquid  thus  obtained,  to  be  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  of  olefiant 
gas,  and  hence  they  termed  it  chloric  ether. 
In  1831,  Soubetran  (Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Physique,  t.  xlviii.  p.  131)  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and 
alcohol,  and  examined  the  distilled  product. 
He  found  it  to  consist  of — 

Carbon  .  .  14*39 
Hydrogen  .  .  2'35 
Chlorine      .        .      83*26 


ride  of  lime.     He  analysed  the  distilled . 

product,  but  failed  to  detect  hydrogen  in  it. 

According  to  his  experiments,  the  compound 

consisted  of 

Carbon        .        .    12-6523 
Chlorine      .        .    88-18 


100*00 


The  atomic  composition  which  he  gave 
for  this  liquid  was,  when  reduced  to  the 
English  mode  of  calculation,  C  H  CI. ;  or 
C4  H4  CI4.  He  termed  the  liquid  bichloric 
ether,  because  it  contains,  as  he  says,  twice 
B»  much  chlorine  as  is  contained  in  the  chlo- 
ride of  olefiant  gas. 

In  1832,  Liebig  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys.  xlix.  p.  146)  examined  the  product 
obtained  by  submitting  to  distillation,  in  a 
capacious  retort,  diluted  alcohol  and  chlo- 


100-8323 

The  formula  which  he  deduced  from  this 
analysis  was  C^  Cl^tandhe  eaUedthe  liquid 
chloride  qf  carbon. 

In  1834,  Dumas  {Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de 
Phys.  Ivi.  134, 1834)  examined  this  liquid. 
He  showed  that  Soubeiran  had  not  obtained 
it  pure,  and  that  Liebig  had  made  an  error 
with  regard  to  its  composition.  From  faJs 
analysis  of  the  pure  liquid,  he  deduced  the 
following  as  its  real  formula :  Cg  H  CI,. 

On  account  of  the  relation  of  its  composi- 
tion to  that  of  formic  acid  (C^  H  O,), 
Dumas  denominated  this  liquid  chlorqform. 

Liebig  has  admitted  the  accuracy  of 
Dumas's  analysis  by  adopting  his  formula  of 
the  composition  of  this  liquid.  He  has, 
however,  discarded  Dumas's  name  for  this 
substance,  and  adopted  that  of  the  chloride 
or  perchloride  qf/ormyk  (formyhchlorid). 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  liquid  now 
used  in  medicine  under  the  names  of  chloric 
ether  and  terchloride  of  carbon,  is  alto- 
gether different  from  the  chloride  of  olefiant 
gas,  to  which  the  name  of  chloric  ether  was 
originally  applied.  Both  of  these  names 
(chloric  ether  and  terchloride  of  carbon) 
have  been  given  to  it  from  erroneous  notions 
entertained  of  its  nature  and  composition.— 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March  1846, 
Vol.  v.,  No.  9. 

MEETINGS     OF     MEDICAL     SOCIETIES     AP- 
POINTED FOK  TBS  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Westminster    .  .  Sat.   Nov.  27,  8  p.m. 

Guy's  Physical  .    •*        "      *»        •* 

Hunterian        .  .  Wed.  Dec.  1,    8" 

Loud.  Hosp.    .  .  Thurs. "     2.    8  «* 

King's  CoUege  .      "      "     "     7  " 

OBITUARY  NOTICE  OF  M.  DIEFFBNBACH. 

We  last  week  reported  the  death  of  this 
distinguished  Prussian  surgeon,  and  we  now 
record  a  few  particulars  attending  his  de- 
cease, as  they  furnish  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  suddenneu  with  which  an  individual, 
apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
perfect  health,  may  be  cut  off.  On  the 
morning  of  the  11th  inst.,  M.  Dieffenbadi 
arrived  at  the  Hospital  of  La  Charity  at 
Berlin  in  his  usual  state  of  health;  and, 
before  commencing  his  clinical  lecture,  he 
was  visited  by  two  French  physicians.  He 
introduced  to  them  a  patient  on  whom  he 
had  operated  for  aneurism  the  day  before, 
and  he  then  sat  down  on  the  sofa  with  his 
two  visitors,  and  described  to  them  the  steps 
of  the  operation.  It  was  observed  that  he 
suddenly  became  silent,  and   inclined  his 
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Imd  towvrdfl  one  of  these  genUemeu,  as  if 
mbout  to  wlitsper  to  him.  As  he  did  not 
mofe  from  this  porttioiif  it  wrs  suspected 
that  he  was  ill.  Dr.  Angelstein  was  inniie- 
diately  on  tiie  spot,  and  attempted  to  bleed 
him,  but  it  was  found  that  iife  had  ceased. 
No  iusptUiim  had  been  made,  and  the  cause 
of  death  was  unknown. 

A.  Dieflraobach'wvs  born  vt  ILom^iberg^ 
in  1796,  «iid  was  eonsequeotly  in  the  fifty, 
second  year  of  his  age.  Bmring  the  war  of 
1814-15  he  venred  in  the  army  as  a  rolon- 
tser.  He  had  prorionsly  devoted  liiufsBlf  to 
tfaflok^cal  pursuits,  and,  on  the  general 
peace,  he  for  Uie  first  time  took  up  the  vtudy 
«f  medicine.  In  1622  lie  went  to  Taris,  and 
'Ctodied  trader  the  famous  SupuytraQf  of 
whom  he  was  a  deroted  admirer. 

Throughout  his  oireer  he  bore  the  cha- 
xnterof  an  mpright  man.  His  mind  was 
intile  in  inrention  and  in  the  ingenious 
appliances  of  art;  and  he  is  said  to  hare 
possessed  great  maiHial  dexterity  as  an  ope- 
wtor.  Without  bsTing  originated  any 
Mlliant  diacoTeTy,  his  name  is  associated 
witii  many  ingenioua  -snxgical  operations, 
vnd  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  contri- 
bated  a'fair^hare  to  "^e 'progress  of  modem 
Bmgery.  fie  is  *weU  known  to  hare  been 
the  first  to  propose  the  operation  for  stra- 
bismoB.  At  his  death  he  was  a  Piofessoi  in 
the  Unircrsity  of  Beriin,  and  President  of 
tiie  Comieil  of  Health.  He  received  many 
bononrs  in  bis  own  country,  and  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  scientific  associations 
of  Europe.  It  is  miderstood  that  he  has 
iflft  behind  him,  in  manuscript,  a  work  on 
the  Application  of  Ether  Vapour  in  ^Surgical 
Operations,  and  a  History  of  Suigery. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Metropolis 

Durmff  the  unek  wading  Saturday,  Vow.  13. 

Births. 

Hales....  6S8 

Females..  8S7 


1375 


•I>BATHS. 

Males....  549 
Females..  549 


1096 


Av,  0/5  Jttt. 
Males....  528 
Females..  518 


1046 


Deaths  in  nirmKNT  Drsraicrs. 

■  {34  in  number  !^Reffi9trari*DMHct9,  199. 
Popuiaiion,  in  1«41, 1,915,104.) 
WasT—KeMhigtafn:  Chelsea;  St.  George, 

HauoverSquiUPe ;  Westminster;  St.  Martin 

in  the  Fields ;  St.  James  . .  (Pop.  901,336)    173 
HoaTH— 8t.  marylebone;    St.  Pancras; 

Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  866,308)    215 

Cbntrai/— St.Gilesand  St.  George;  Strand; 

Volbora;  Clevkenwell;  fit.  Luke;  Baat 

London ;    West   liOndon ;    the   (Tity   of 

London  (Pop.  874.759)    310 

BA8T-4hereditcfa ;  Betbnal  Green  ;  White- 

ichapel ;  St.  Geoige  in  the  East ;  stepney ; 

Poplar Pop.  393,347)    321 

"SoiTTH  — St.   Saviour;    St.   Olave ;    Ber- 

mondaey ;     Bt.     George,    Souttawark ; 

Newington;  Lambeth;  Wandsworth  and 

Clapham ;     Camberwell ;    Rotherhithe ; 

Greenwich (Pop.  479,469) 


Total  , 


379 
i098 


1039 


CAoaas  OF  Diatb. 
All  Causbs .••. .. .. 

Spbcttibd  Causes 1097 

1.  ZymstUiorW^ieaucExfkn^ 
Contaigioas)  DUeoMet . 
Sporadic  iHtstmt,  Tte.— 

3.  Dropsy,  Osneer,  Jkc  of  vnoer* 

tain  seat    |a    10^ 

S.  Hrsfai,  Spinal  Manon,  NeiiaSy 

«iid«eiMes  •isi     1S7 

4.  Lames  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

^.  Weart and  Btoediesstla  ... 
«.««OBadh,    Lit«r,  mad 

Osgans  of  Digestion   

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  ftc. . 
8.€hIldMrth,    Diseases    of   the 

Uterasj^tc i^i      14 

9.  Rhematism.  Jmmmm  at  the)       ' 

Benes,  Joints,  Ac.   ... 
ICfScin,  CellularTissne,  ftc 

11.  Old  Age 

18.Vielence,  Privatkm,  OBM,«aii 
Intemperance > 

The  feUowisii?  is  a  selecligsi  of  the  wmbm  of 
Deaths  fhna  the  aM»t  important  spedal  canaea  : 


Small-pox  42 

Measles  58 

Scarlatina 71 

Hoopiag-ooogh..  17 

Biarrhcna  0 

Typhus   68 


SodSendeatiis  ! 


HydrocephalQB..  36 

Apoplexy 14 

Banriyais 17 


OonTulaaon., 
Bronchitis  . 


4S 


n 

131 

Dia.ofLaiigi,&c.    t 

l^eethhig S 

Dia..of  Liver,  te.lC 


C%ildMrth IS 

iMB.ofUteras,*c.    S 

RBBf  ARKS.— The  total  nnmber  of  deaths  was 
52  above  the  weekly  aotoBDal  arerage.  Itisre* 
markahle  that  the  deaths  of  mates  and  females 
were  precisely  eqvaJ,  and  that  the  births  oalr 
differed  in  the  sexes  by  eae. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer.. ^..  99^ 

"  "         Thermometer* 49*8 

S^-registehngdo.^  ....  max.         min.    37- 
**    hi  the  Thamea  water   ~   60*      —     61^ 
■  VronnobacrvtttoB*  dally.       k  Ova. 

Rain,  in  inches,  0*99 :  smn  of  the  daily  ohser- 
▼ations  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Ifetoarafo^iM/.— The  mean  temperstureof  tbe 
week  was  nearly  7^  above  the  monthly  mean 
(49'9«>). 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  Searle*8  letter  will  be  inserted. 

Dr.  Glover's  remarks  on  Chloroform  next  week. 


Smith  and  other  oorrespondents. 
Mr.  Qmntham'fi  paper  has  been  noeived. 
Wc  shall,  if  possible,  complete  -the  series  ef  Dr. 

Warden's  papers  on  Fever  in  the  IbUowing 

number. 
We  coold  not  hMsrt  anoayaaoosly  the  letltf 

signed  M.D.  Cantab. 
Dr.  Rowland's  paper  will  have  early  inscrtiao. 
Rbcbivbd.— Mr.  J.  W.Robinson.— Mr.  L.  Marsh* 

CoRRioENDUM.— In  Isst  number,  review  sf 
Mr.  Wilson'::  treatise  on  Rintrworm,  p.  896,  cof.^ 
lineJIl  tern  top,  fbr  **  scorvy,"  read  *■  scnrfy.* 


Contrjtt  ^eUital  (§ajette. 
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DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD, 

Delivered  at  the  Middieeex  Hoepital. 

Br  Cbablks  West,  M.D. 

Fbyslcian-Acconclietir  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
wifery at,  the  Middlesex  Hovpxtal,  and  Senior 
Fhysiciaa  to  the  Royal  Infinnary  for  Children* 

Lecturb  XVJ. 
I^bar  Pneumonia — More  common  in  early 
life  than  hae  been  stqiposed — Its  general 
characters  the  same  as  in  the  adult — 
Some  appearances  deserving  special  no- 
tice, viz,  sub'pleural  ecchgmoses,  pneu^ 
monic  abscess,  and  emphysema  of  the  mn- 
inflamed  portions  of  the  bmg. 
Frequency  and  causes  qf  inflammation  qf 
the  respiratory  organs — Influence  qfage 
— qf  previous  attacks-^qf  various  dis- 
eases. 
Symptoms  qf  ordinary  bronehitis-^A  more 
serious  disease  than  in  the  adult,  and 
why — Symptoms  of  capillary  bronchitis 
— Illustrative  case-^Besults  of  ausculta- 
tion. 
Treatment  qf  bronchitis — Rules  for  deple- 
tion, and  the  use  qf  antimony  —  The 
dyspnma  not  always  d^endent  on  severity 
qf  the  ii^lammation — Treatment  qf  this 
nervous  dyspnaa-^Treatment  qf  bron- 
chitis in  its  chronic  stage. 
Wb  weM  oocapied  daring  the  last  lecture 
with  the  examination  of  aome  of  the  results 
of  jaflaaination  of  the  reapiratOfj  oifans  in 
early  life,  and  cooaidered  nore  eapedelly 
thoae  ebangea  which  iaflammetion  prodncea 
in  the  air-tuhea.    Yon  were  told  on  that 
occaaioB  that  the  diaeaae  does  not  always 
remain  limited  to  the  bronchi  or  pnfaao* 
nmry  Tceides,  but  that  it  sometimes  involres 
the  substance  of  the  lung,  and  thna  givea 
riee  t»  the  appeanmce  of  a  wunber  of  small 
circQBBecribed  patches  interspened  throagh- 
ont  its  timue,  either  red,  hard,  and  solid, 
or  grey  from  the  infiltration  of  pus ;  while, 
if  the  misdiief  adTance  one  step  fiurther,  it 
may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  pavenchyma 
of  the  organ  at  these  points,  and  thus  pro- 
duoe  namerons  minute  abscesses — ^a  condi- 
tion which  has  thrice  cose  under  my  own 
observation.  Caaeaof  this  kind,  conscitnting 
tme  lobular  pneumonia,  though  soanewhat 
Ibos  rave  than  in  the  adult,  are  yet  of  Tery 
ialnequcnt  occurrence.    It  is  ahnost  needless 
to  lemind  you  that  the  contrary  opinion 
iPWiUed  from  pofsons  not  hKnog  leaiBed  till 
«..— 1044.    Pec.  3, 1847. 


very  lataly  to  disiuiguish  between  that 
solidity  of  the  long  which  »  produced  by 
infltmmalioB,  and  that  which  lesnlts  from 
the  mere  eoUepse  of  its  aar-eeUs. 

The  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  frequency 
of  lobular  pneumonia,  and  the  peculiar  eha- 
raoter  of  the  field  presented  at  the  Hospital 
for  Children  at  Aim,  in  which  the  most 
diligent  and  most  sueeessful  students  of 
children's  diseases  laboured,  led  to  an  under- 
rating of  the  frequency  and  importance  of 
lobar  pneumonia  eneh  as  is  met  with  in  the 
adult;  and  bsaee  yon  will  find  but  little 
said  ooBceming  it  in  many  most  Taluable 
worksof  ovr  continental  nsighbonrs.  Lobar 
pneumonia,  however,  is  often  met  with  in 
early  life  both  as  an  idiopathic  and  a  secon* 
dary  affoction,  giving  riae  to  the  same 
morbid  appearances  as  in  the  adult,  and  re-* 
quiring  a  very  similar  treatOMnt. 

Not  only  are  the  physical  characters  of 
the  hug  in  lobar  pneumonia  the  same  in 
childhood  as  in  adult  age,  but  the  three 
states  of  engorgement,  of  red  and  of  grey 
hepatisation,  are  observed  with  much  the 
same  frequency  at  the  one  period  of  life  as 
at  the  other.  I  find  that  after  rejecting  all 
eases  in  which  pneumonia  occurred  as  a 
complication  of  phthisis,  or  of  acute  pleu- 
risy, and  in  which  the  resulte  might  be 
modified  by  the  disease  to  which  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  succeeded,  I  have  a 
reoord  of  47  cases  in  which  the  condition  of 
the  inflamed  hmg  was  carefully  noticed. 

In  5  of  these  eaaes  the  1st  and  2d  stages 
of  pneumonia  co-existed. 

**    4  the  Ist  and  3d  co  existed. 

*'  13  the  2d  and  3d  co-existed. 

*'  11  aU  these  stages  co-existed. 

'^    3  the  lung  was  in  the  1st  stage  only. 

"     6  the  lung  was  in  the  2d  stsge  only* 

«    5  the  kmg  was  in  the  3d  stage  on^. 

47 
This  result  tallies  very  closely  wttii  that 
obtained  by  M.  Grisolle,'*  on  an  examina- 
tion of  40  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  adult. 
In    4  cases  the  1st  and  2d  stages  of  pneu- 
monia co-existed. 
"     3  the  let  and  3d  co-existed. 
*<  16  the  2d  and  3d  co-existed. 
•*    2  all  three  stages. 
*'     7  the  lung  was  in  the  2d  stsge  only. 
**     8  the  htng  was  in  tiie  3d  stage  only. 

40 

It  win  be  seen,  on  a  comparison  of  these 
tebles,  that  the  third  stage  of  pneumonia 
occurs  very  nearly  as  often  in  children  as  in 
adults,  having  been  met  with  in  the  former 
in  the  proportion  of  68,  in  the  latter  in  the 
proportion  of  72  per  cent. ;  and  the  nudn 
difference  between  the  two  consiste  in  the 

*  TrtiU  dek  Pneumonie,  8v0b  Paris,  1841,  p.  18. 
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greater  frequencj  with  which  all  three  steges 
of  pnemiioxiia  co-ezist  in  the  young  subject. 
Tbii  peculiarity  of  pnenmonia  in  childhood 
is  probably  dve  to  tiie  tendency  which  the 
disease  then  displays  to  intolTe  a  large  ex- 
tent of  pulmonary  tissue ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  we  mnst  attribute  the  frequency  of 
double  pneumonia  in  early  life,  which,  in 
tiie  cases  that  came  under  my  notice,  pre- 
|K>nderBted  greatly  oyer  those  wherein  only 
cue  lung  suffered.  The  well-known  law, 
suxording  to  which  pneumonia  of  the  right 
lung  is  more  common  than  pneumonia  of 
the  left,  holds  good  in  childhood,  nor  is  the 
frequency  of  concomitant  pleurisy  much,  if 
at  all,  less  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 
The  contrary  opinion  arose  from  the  error 
to  which  reference  has  so  often  been  made, 
of  regarding  cases  of  collapsed  long,  either 
with  or  without  bronchitis,  as  instances  of 
led  bepatlsation  of  the  pulmonary  substance. 

Instead  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  being 
less  active  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult, 
there  are  *some  facts  which  would  seem  to 
lead  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion.  Such 
are  the  frequency  with  which,  in  fatal  pneu- 
monia in  children,  eodiymoses  are  fouqd 
iieneath  the  pleuim  covering  the  inflamed 
lung,  the  more  common  occurrence  of  pul- 
monary abscen  in  early  than  in  adult  life, 
and  the  very  extensiTC  emphysema  which  is 
often  observed  in  those  parts  of  the  lung  to 
which  the  inflammation  has  not  extended. 

The  sub-pleural  ecchymoses  appear  to  re- 
sult from  the  rupture  of  some  of  the  minute 
captUaries  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  disturbance  of  tbe  circulation 
through  them.  They  are  usually  small,  like 
petecbitt,  but  occasionaUy  they  attain  a 
larger  size,  and  once  or  twice  they  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  me  extending  a  little 
way  into  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  constituting 
little  spots  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  about 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  or  even  a  littie 
larger.  They  are  most  numerous  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  lungs,  and  espe- 
ctally  in  parts  where  the  lung  has  become 
hepatized,  though  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  situations. 

The  termination  of  pneumonia  in  abscess 
of  the  lung  is  so  rare  an  occurrence  in  the 
adult,  that  Laennec  did  not  meet  with  it 
above  five  or  six  times  in  tbe  course  of 
several  hundred  examinations  of  persons 
who  had  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
In  the  child,  however,  tbe  case  is  otherwise, 
fbr  abscess  of  the  lung  has  come  under  my 
observation  in  three  out  of  the  47  examina- 
tions of  cases  of  lobar  pneumonia,  on  which 
my  present  remarks  are  founded.  In  one 
of  these  cases,  that  of  a  boy,  aged  20 
months,  who  died  on  tbe  I4th  day  after  the 
commencement  of  an  illness  which  re- 
sembled remittent  fever  in  many  of  its 
symptoms,  but  was  associated  from  the 
cutset  with  the  indications  of  pneumonia. 


the  fbUowing  appearances  were  observed. 
Tbe  upper  snd  middle  lobes  of  the  right 
lung  were  connected  to  each  other,  snd  to 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  by  adhetioiis  which 
were  chiefly  recent.  Neariy  the  whole  of 
the  upper  lobe  was  solid,  and  sank  in  water. 
It  was  of  a  mottled  reddish  grey  ookMir,  in 
which  grey  predominated ;  it  broke  wifh  a 
granular  fracture,  and  was  readily  redooed  to 
a  dirty  putrilage.  Near  the  apex  was  a  por- 
tion the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  was  already 
soft  and  in  a  state  of  quagmire.  The  up- 
per two-thirds  of  the  middle  lobe  were  in 
the  same  condition  as  tiw  upper  lobe ;  the 
lower  third  was  emphysematous.  In  the 
centre  of  the  middle  lobe  was  a  cavity  tiie 
size  of  a  bean,  irregular  in  form,  intersected 
by  the  remains  of  some  Tcsseb,  lined  by  a 
thin  layer  of  yellow  lymph,  and  nuroaaded 
by  lung  in  the  third  stage  of  pneumonu, 
but  neither  in  that  lobe  nor  in  any  part  of 
tbe  pulmonary  tissue  was  there  the  least 
trace  of  tubercle,  and  the  only  indication  of 
phthisical  disease  consisted  in  one  bronchial 
gland  baring  become  converted  into  tubercle 
which  had  undergone  the  cretaceous  ^sns* 
formation.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
lung  was  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia ; 
tbe  left  upper  lobe  was  quite  healthy ;  tbe 
left  lower  lobe  was  in  a  state  of  mingled 
red  and  grey  hepatization,  llie  other  two 
cases  occurred  in  children  who  had  suffered 
for  some  weeks  from  hooping-cough,  and  in 
both,  the  lungs  contained  numerous  send- 
transparent,  grey,  tubercular  granulations. 
One  of  the  children  was  a  boy,  five  years 
old ;  the  other  a  littie  girl,  aged  two  yeara. 
In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  abscess  as 
large  as  a  walnut  was  situated  at  the  lower 
border  of  the  upper  lobe,  extending  a  littie 
into  tbe  lower  lobe.  In  the  latter  it  was  of 
tbe  size  of  an  unsheUed  almond,  and  occu- 
pied a  similar  position  with  reference  to  the^ 
right  upper  and  middle  lobes.  The  cfaarac^ 
ters  of  the  abscess  were  the  same  in  both  in> 
stances,  being  situated  almost  immediately 
beneath  tbe  pleura ;  from  which  a  wall  of 
lung  not  above  two  lines  in  thickness  sepa- 
rated  it.  Its  cavity  was  partly  filled  wl&  a 
yellowish,  puriform,  Tcry  tenacious  fluid, 
like  very  tenactous  pus,  and  which  did  not 
bear  any  resemblance  to  softened  toberde. 
It  was  not  lined  by  any  membrane :  there 
was  no  appearance  of  tubercular  deposit  in 
the  bepatized  lung  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
which  was  generally  in  the  second  stage  of 
pneumonia,  nor  was  it  situated  near  to,  or 
in  communication  with,  any  large  bronchial 
tube. 

The  long  in  childhood  shows  a  much 
greater  tendency  to  pass  into  a  state  of  gan- 
grene than  in  adult  age.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  gangrene  is  the  result 
of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  so  much 
as  of  some  peculiar  change  in  the  Uood 
whidk  favours  tbe  oocurtenoe  of  mortifica- 
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tion.  The  oocasional  preralenoe  of  gangrene 
of  the  hing  and  of  other  parts,  aa  an  en- 
•demic  affection  in  the  Hdpital  des  Enfana  at 
Paris,  fa^oon  the  latter  supposition,  and  the 
only  inatanoe  of  it  that  has  oome  under  my 
own  ohsenration  in  the  child  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  it. 

The  emphysematous  condition  of  the  un- 
tnflamed  portion  of  the  lung,  in  cases  of 
fatal  pneumonia  in  early  life,  seems  to  be 
connected  with  the  npidity  of  the  advance 
of  the  disease.  It  is  usually  most  obvious 
at  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  other  lobes, 
and  almost  always  bears  a  marked  relation 
to  the  shortness  of  the  patient's  illness,  and 
the  extent  of  lung  which  has  been  invaded 
'by  the  inflammation.  The  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  lung  in  early  life  seems  to  be 
the  cause  why  the  pulmonary  vesicles  so 
easily  become  dilated  during  the  hurried  in- 
spiratory effects,  by  which  the  child  en- 
deavours to  make  up  for  the  derangement  of 
a  part  of  that  machinery  by  which  the  vital 
changes  in  the  blood  are  effected.  It  is 
probably,  as  suggested  by  MM.  Rilliet  and 
Barthes,  to  its  production  in  this  way,  that 
may  be  referred  the  origin  of  many  of  those 
cases  of  empl^sema  which  we  meet  with  in 
the  adult,  but  which  date  back  from  early 
diildhood. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  inflamma- 


tion of  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  same  at  all  periods  of  life, 
so  that  we  need  not  devote  much  time  to  the 
special  study  fit  those  which  tend  to  produce 
it  in  childhood.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  fluctuations  in  tempera- 
ture, or  the  biting  wind,  or  the  cold  weather, 
which  may  be  encountered  with  impunity 
by  the  robust  adult,  may  prove  most  deadly 
when  they  act  on  the  feeble  frame  and  deli- 
cate organs  of  the  child.  Hence  it  is,  in 
great  measure,  that  inflammation  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  is  so  much  more  frequent, 
and  so  much  more  fatal,  in  childhood  than 
in  adult  age,  and  in  infancy  than  in  child- 
hood. The  fact  is  well  shown  by  the 
fifth  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  from 
which  it  appears  that  72  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchi,  in  the  metropolis,  took 
place  in  persons  under  15  years  of  age : 
68  per  cent,  under  5,  61  under  3,  and  31 
per  cent,  under  1  year.  But  the  tendency 
to  these  affections,  as  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  is  not  greatest  in  the  first 
month  of  life,  diminislung  in  proportion  as 
the  child  advances  in  age  and  increases  in 
strength,  but  the  time  when  they  are  most 
prevalent  coincides  exactly  with  the  time 
when  the  susceptibility  of  all  the  mucous 
membranes  is  at  ita  highest  point,  namely, 
the  period  of  dentition. 


Tabls,  thawing  out  of  166  caseM  qf  children  dying  firom  variotu  diseata,  in  whom  I  care'' 
Jullg  examined  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  number  of  inttancee  in  which  the  lunge, 
bronchi,  and  pleura, .  preeented  no  eigne  qf  recent  inflammation,  and  aleo  thoee  in 
which  eigne  of  it  were  discovered. 

The  first  line  represents  the  former,  the  second  the  latter  dass  of  cases. 
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This  table  illustrates  the  fact  mentioned 
in  the  last  lecture,  that,  when  the  child  is 
first  born,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
respiratory  organs  is  endowed  with  but 
little  ef  that  susceptibility  which  it  after- 
wards acquires,  and  that  accordingly  those 
diseases  whose  point  of  departure  is  from 
that  membrane  are  far  less  frequent  during 
the  flrst  six  months  of  life  than  they  become 
•during  the  succeeding  eighteen  months; 
^hile,  from  the  completion  of  the  second 
year  up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  they  go  on 
diminishing  in  frequency  and  fatality.  And 
there  are  important  practical  inferences  which 
may  be  deduced  from  the  facts  we  have  just 
mentioned.  They  teach  us  not  only  that 
a  catarrh  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  in 
infancy  than  in  adult  age,  but  also  that  it  is 
mofp  serious  at  one  period  of  infancy  than 
at  another,  and  they  warn  us  to  guard  a 


I  child,  during  the  time  that  the  process  of 

,  teething  is  going    on,    with    double    care 

.  against  all  causes  that  are  likely  to  excite 

,  inflammation  of  its  respiratory  organs. 

There  are  some  diseases  wlUch,  after  hav- 

ing  occurred  once,  confer  on  persons  an 

I  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks.    This, 

I  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case  with 

bronchitis  or  pneumonia  in  early  life,  but 

the  susceptibility  of  the  respiratory  oirgans 

appears  to  increase  in  exact  proportion  to 

the  frequency  with  which  they  have  already 

suffered,*  and  a.  child  who  has  once  been 


*  In  a  tract  on  Pneumonia  in  Children,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Review,  I  mentioned  that  of  78  children 
who  came  under  my  care  for  inflammation  of  the 
lunn,  SI  were  sUted  to  have  had  previous  at- 
tacks of  the  disease ;  21  once;  4  twice;  3  four 
times;  and  4  were  said  to  have  had  it  several 
times,  though  ttic  exact  numhnr  of  wiimrca  waa 
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attMked  by  influiBttion  of  the  lungs  or 
lir-tnbes  k  more  likdy  to  have  •  Moood 
attack  bnmght  on  by  a  lUght  cfaanga  of 
tamperatare,  than  another  who  had  nafcr 
ioffered  ftoai  it  wonld  be  to  experience  a 
■eisiire  from  a  much  graver  canee.  With 
advancing  age  this  soaoeptibUttj  seems  to 
wear  out,  tibe  child  outgrows  it;  but  we 
ihoold  act  most  unwisely  if  we  were  to 
■suction  its  ezpoenre  to  the  cold  with  iho 
liew  of  hardening  it  sgsinst  its  influence. 

The  impoitsQce  of  inflammatory  ditcsses 
of  the  respiratory  organs  depends  not  merely 
on  the  frequency  of  their  ooeurrsnce  as 
idiopathic  affisetioos,  bat  slao  on  their  ten- 
dency to  sapervene  in  the  course  of  otker 
nsladies.  This  tendency,  though  Tery  evi- 
dent St  all  ages,  is  especially  rsmsrkable  in 
early  life,  aa  is  sppaient  from  the  fact  that, 
in  26  only  of  the  87  oeses  enumerated  in 
the  former  table,  wss  the  iaflamoMtion  an 
idiopathic  a£Rwtion.  When  we  come  to  the 
IMd)|eet  of  Bwasles,  hoopiiig«eough,  croup, 
diarrhoea,  sad  lemitteBt  fever,  it  will  be  ae- 
oessary  to  stady  these  seoondsry  sttadcs  of 
bronchitis  and  pneuBMinia  with  attentioa, 
afaice  they  constitute  frequent  and  serious 
oomplications  of  those  diseases  agsiast  whkh 
It  bdioves  us  to  be  most  anxiondy  on  the 


Befofu  we  pass  to  the  examination  of  tlie 
aymptoms  of  bronchitis  snd  pneumonia,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  see  what  light  can  be 
thrown  from  the  table  we  have  more  than 
ODoe  referred  to,  on  the  question  of  what 
dketmtB  predispoee  to  inflammaCton  of  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  number  of  obser- 
▼attons  on  which  it  is  based  is  too  smsll  to 
warrant  any  very  positive  conclusions,  but 
some  of  the  results  which  they  yield  are  not 
without  interest. 

In  66  eases  the  respiratory  organs  pre* 
aented  no  sign  of  recent  inflammation ;  the 
children  having  died  of  the  following  dis- 


Trismus 

Meningeal  apoplexy 
Cerebial  congestion 
Inflammation  of  the  brain 
Acute  hydrocephalus 
Cerebro^spinsl  arsehnitis 
Chronic  hydrocephaias . 
Taberele  of  the  brain    . 
Cancer  of  the  bnon 
Croup 

LsryngisBMS  stridulus  . 
Phthisk 

Anasarca  after  settlet  fever 
Diarrhoea     . 
Atro^y 
Congeidtal  syphilis 


not  mentioned.  Of  these  31, 10  were  voder  two 
yean  of  ege,  le  between  tvvo  and  tliree,  end  the 
remainiog  eleven  between  three  and  six. 


Cancrum  oris  *  «  •  •  2 
Lumbar  abooen  .  •  •  •  1 
ScroftilouB  disease  of  the  varlabni  .  1 
FuQgushmmatodes  of  the  liver       •    1 

' kidney   •    I 

In  14  cases,  though  there  was  no  sign  of 
inflammation,  yet  a  more  or  less  oonslden* 
ble  portion  of  the  lung  was  ooUapaed,  but 
restored  by  inflation  to  Hs  iiatural  coudahm» 
or  presented  the  phyriesl  dtaneters  of  otrf- 
lapsed  lung  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  to  pre* 
elude  the  possibility  of  error. 
The  cause  of  death  in  thcM  14 


Congenitsl  atdektaris    . 

Induration  of  the  cellular 

Convulsions 

Meningitis  of  I3ie  convexity  of  the 

bndn  « 

Congestion  of  the  brain  oeeurring 

in  tiie  course  of  hooping*congh 
Tobercle  of  the  brsin 
Atrophy  of  one  hemisphere  of  the 

cerabeUnm       .        •        • 
Atrophy      .... 
Laryngismus  stridulus  . 
Fungus  httmatodes  of  the  Udney 

In  47  of  the  above  79  esses  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue  was  quite  firee  from  tubercle. 

In  22  the  longs  contained  crude  tubercle 
only,  chiefly,  but  not  entirely,  in  an  eady 
stage. 

In  3,  some  softened  tubercles. 
In  7,  some  tuberoolar  csritiea. 
Of  the  remaming  87  caaes«  either  the  puU 
monary    substance,   the   bronchi,    or    the 
pleura,  shewed  signs  of  icosnt  inflamma- 
tion^ 

The  pleura  was  mamly  affected  in  12  of 
these  cases,  its  inflammation  having  been 
idiopathic  only  in  4.  In  6  of  thesecases  the 
lung  was  inflamed ;  in  the  other  6  merely 
compressed. 

In  19  cases  the  inflammation  was  chiefly 
or  entirely  confined  to  the  bronchi,  and  In 
6  of  ^these  the  inflammation  was  idiopathic. 

In  56  oases  pneumonia  prevailed,  which 
was  idiopathic  in  1 7,  and  secondary  in  46 
instances. 

In  the  59  cases  of  scute  secondary  inflam- 
mation of  the  longs  or  bronchi,  the  patients 
had  suffered  from  the  following  disuses  ^—> 
Acute  pleurisy  •        .    6 

Hooping-ooui^  •  16 

Chnmic  bronchitis        •  .1 

Coryxa  .••..! 
Croup  .        .        •        •        .    3 

«——  consequent  on  messks  •  2 
Mearies  •    5 

Scarktina  .  !  .  .  .  5 
Anasarca  after  scmtetina  •    1 

Remittent  fever  .  .  •  •  2 
/Canorum  oris  irflber  remittent  ft  ret  I 
Diarrhoea     •  •        •    9 
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Acote  rheomatiflin         .        .        .1 
Phthisis 7 

CODTIllsiODS  ....       1 

Acate  meninptis  ....    2 

Acute  hydrooephaluB    .        •        .3 

Of  the  whole  87  cau»^ 

In  69  the  pulmonary  tissme  was  free  from 
tubercle. 

In  10  it  contained  tubercle  unaoftened. 

**    5  <*  *<         softened. 

"    3  "         tubercular  cavities. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  of  bronehiiit,  and  will  eom- 
menoe  with  the  examination  of  the  most 
simple  form  of  inflammation  of  the  air- 
tubes— namdy^  that  which  developes  itself 
out  of  ordinary  catarrh.  In  such  a  case 
the  child  has  for  some  days  seemed  to 
suffer  from  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
common  cold ;  but,  by  degrees,  instead  of 
the  cold  and  cough  subsiding,  the  heat  of 
skin  becomes  more  considerable,  the  cough 
tighter,  more  frequent,  and  more  painful, 
the  child  sometimes  crying  after  each  cough ; 
the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid,  the  respira- 
tion wheezing,  hurried,  and  often  somewhat 
irregular.  These  graver  symptoms  often 
steal  on  very  gradoaJly,  and  among  the  poor 
it  by  no  means  seldom  happens  that  the 
disease  has  already  attained  an  advanced 
stage,  and  the  condition  has  become  one  of 
very  considerable  perS,  before  the  parents, 
never  very  observant  of  those  ailments  that 
aie  not  attended  with  acute  suffering,  take  the 
alarm.  The  fl>ub  of  the  Csoe  and  the  heat  of 
skin  become  increased,  the  respiration  more 
laboured,  and  the  cough  more  troublesome 
towards  evening,  and  the  first  hours  of  the 
night  are  usually  very  restless,  but  the 
child  then  falls  asleep,  and  often  dozes  tran- 
quilly for  some  hours;  it  then  generally 
awakes  with  its  respiration  very  oppressed, 
for  the  secretions  have  been  accumulating  in 
the  smaller  bronchi,  and  have  now  begun  to 
impede  the  entrance  of  the  air.  An  attack 
of  cough  probably  comes  on,  which  very 
likely  ends  in  vomiting  and  the  rejection  of 
some  mucus,  and  then  by  degrees  the 
breathing  becomes  more  easy,  and  the  child 
may  for  a  short  time  seem  comparatively 
cheerful.  The  temperature  of  the  surface, 
though  increased,  is  variable,  and,  if  the 
disease  continue  for  several  days,  perspira- 
tion will  be  observed  occasionally  to  break 
out  09  the  body,  while  the  pulse,  though 
quickened,  is  not  very  much  acoelarated, 
and  the  tongue  continues  moist  throughout. 
Tbe  ear  detects  nothing  in  the  chest  betides 
a  mixture  of  riionchua  sabilus,  and  largiah 
crepitation,  the  dry  sounds  preponderating 
at  itkB  upper,  the  moist  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  chest,  and  being  vastly  more  abundant 
behind  than  in  front.  Now  in  the  adult  a 
condition  such  as  this  would  ezdte  but  little 
apprehension,  but  in  the  child  it  must  be 


home  in  mind  that  notiiing  more  is  needed 
than  a  copious  secretion  of  mucus  in  the 
bronchi,  or  a  feeble  condition  of  the  vital 
powers,  to  prevent  the  air  from  freely  enter- 
ing  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  and  thus  to  ii^ 
dace  the  collapse  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
lung.  Thus  it  is,  at  least  aa  I  apprehend, 
that  we  must  explain  many  of  the  instances 
in  which  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  all  the  syaap- 
toms  of  serious  pulmonary  disease,  deve. 
loped  in  the  course  of  a  few  houn 
out  of  what  had  Kemed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  severe  cold,  or  a  bron- 
chitis of  moderate  intensity.  This,  too, 
accounts  for  the  occasional  sudden  super- 
vention of  dulness  on  percussion,  and  of 
bronchial  respiration  in  the  child,  so  that 
you  may  discover  them  in  the  morning  in 
a  situation  where  over-night  the  percuasiMa 
was  good,  and  no  sound  was  heard  of  graver 
import  than  large  crepitation.  This  rapid 
change  in  the  auscultatory  phenoaseaa  has 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes  as  occasionaUgf 
happening  in  the  peenmenia  of  the  adult.* 
That  distinguished  phyaieian  offers  no  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence,  but  we  can  now 
understand  what  is  its  eras  import,  and  what 
the  reasons  are  for  its  being  met  with  so 
much  oftener  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult* 

But,  notwithstanding  thia  danger,  which 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  youth  of  a 
child,  yet  most  cases  of  idiopathio  bronchitis 
that  come  on  gradually,  developing  them^^ 
selves  out  of  previous  catarrhal  tymptoaw 
have  a  favourable  termination ;  snd,  aa  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  thai  an  attack 
which  is  long  in  arriving  at  its  acme,  is 
seldom  very  dangerous  in  its  character- 
Pure  idiopatiuc  bronchitia,  oocurring  in  an 
otherwise  heslthy  child,  in  most  oases  sub* 
sides  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya,  leaving 
the  patient  with  an  increased  susceptibility 
to  the  influence  of  those  eauses  whieh 
brought  on  the  first  attack,  and  perhaps 
with  a  degree  of  debility,  the  recovery  from 
which  may  be  protracted  for  many  weeks. 

There  is,  however,  a  form  of  aeute  bron-  ~ 
chitia  whidi  is  often,  though  not  always, 
idiopathic,  that  runs  its  course  with  much 
rapidity,  and  generally  tends  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. In  this,  the  9^ff^ea^i9€  catarrh 
of  some  writers, — the  eapilUoY  bromckUm 
of  othera, — the  smaller  air-tubes  throughout 
the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
lungs  are  attacked  either  in  connection  with 
the  larger  bronchi  or  independently  of  them, 
and  the  inflammation,  which  is  very  intense, 
usually  terminates  in  the  abundant  soeretiom 
of  pas,  or  in  the  formation  of  falae  mem* 
brane  that  nearly  oblitesatea  their  cavity, 
or,  involving  the  pulmonary  vesicles  thess- 
selves,  it  gives  rise  through  a  eonaiderahle 
extent  of  the  lungs  to  those  appearanosa 


On  tiie  Diseases  of  the  Chest.   Bvo.  Dublin, 
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which  ha^e  been  described  under  the  names 
of  vesicular  pneumonia  and  Tesicular  bron- 
chitis. 

Its  attack  is  sometimes  sudden,  thonj^h 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  preceded 
for  a  few  days  by  the  ordinary  symptoms  of 
catarrh,  or  it  supervenes  on  that  condition 
of  bronchial  irritation  which  accompanies  or 
follows  one  or  other  of  the  eruptive  fevers. 
Under  these  latter  circumstances  there  is 
either  a  progressive  though  rapid  increase  in 
the  severity  of  the  bronchitic  symptoms,  or 
there  is  a  sudden  outbreak  of  fever  and 
dyspnoea,  and  the  cough  becomes  all  at  once 
frequent,  short,  and  hacking.    The  disease 
soon  attains  a  very  considerable  intensity, 
the  face  becomes  anxious  and  oppressed, 
the  eyes  heavy,  the  manner  distressed,  the 
respiration  very  hurried,  generally  irregular, 
and  interrupted  by  the  cough,  which  often 
seems  to  occasion  pain.    The  restlessness  is 
often  extreme,  and  the  position  which  the 
diild  assumes  very  variable :  but,  in  what- 
ever attitude  it  may  have  placed  itself,  it 
does  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  and  endeavours 
at  once  to  return  to  its  former  posture.     If 
spoken  to,  the  child's  answers  are  hurried, 
and  its  manner  impatient,  as  though  it  were 
too  mudi  taken  up  with  its  suffering,  or  with 
the  business  of  respiration,  to  be  able  to  reply 
to  questions.     Sometimes  it  will  say  that  it 
feels  stuffed,   or  will  complain  of  distress 
about  the  sternum,  or  of  pain  at  the  epigas- 
trium ;  while  pressure  on  the  abdomen,  by 
interfering  with    the  free  descent  of  the 
diaphragm,  always  produces  much  discom- 
fort.   There  is  no  appetite;  and,  though 
at  first  the  thirst  is  very  considerable,  yet 
the  child  soon  ceases  to  take  much  drink, 
for  it  wants  breath  to  swallow  fluids  in  any 
quantity,  and  therefore  does  little  more  than 
moisten  its  lips.     At  the  same  time,  the 
tongue  is  moist,  and  either  differs  but  little 
from  its  condition  in  health,  or  it  has  a  thin 
coating  of  yellowish  fur ;    the  bowels  are 
usually  constipated,  and  not  only  are  nausea 
or  vomiting  seldom    present,  but    emetic 
remedies  often  fail  of  their  ordmary  effect 
when  given  in  the  course  of  this  affection. 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  cough  becomes 
less  hacking,  though  it  continues  very  fre- 
quent :  it  sometimes  puts  on  a  paroxysmal 
character,   and    returns  in    fits  somewhat 
like  those  of  hooping-cough,  except  that 
each  fit  of  coughing  is  shorter,  does  not 
terminate  with  a  hoop,  and  is  seldom  at- 
tended  with  expectoration.      Even  if  the 
cough  be  accompanied  with  expectoration, 
it  is  seldom  that  anything  is  spit  up  more 
than  a  little  mucus  tinged  with  blood,  or 
BOW  and  then  a  little  pure  blood,  while  in  a 
few  instances  small  shreds  of  false  mem- 
brane have  been  seen  intermingled  with  the 
mucus.    For  a  time  the  respiration  grows 
more  and  more  hurried,  and  paroxysms  of 


dyspnoea  continue  to  occur  at  irregular  in- 
tervals almost  to  the  last.  In  these  pa. 
roxysms  the  child's  distress  and  reitiessneas 
are  extreme,  and  it  sometimes  throws  itself 
wildly  about  the  bed.  The  breathing  does 
not,  however,  go  on  increasing  in  rapidity 
until  the  patient's  death ;  but,  after  the  dis- 
ease has  reached  its  acme,  the  respiration 
often  grows  less  frequent,  though  more  irre- 
gular and  more  variable.  The  face  loses  its 
flush,  and,  instead,  acquires  a  livid  hue ;  the 
cough  becomes  smothered,  and  occurs  leas 
often;  the  pulse  grows  in  frequency  and 
fails  in  power ;  and  though  there  is  often  a 
diminution  of  the  restlessness,  yet,  if  able  to 
talk,  the  child  will  generally  say  that  it  is 
no  better.  As  death  approaches,  though 
the  respiration  grows  more  laboured  and 
more  abdominal,  yet  the  child's  suffering 
generally  diminishes,  for  a  state  of  somno- 
lence grad  ually  steals  over  it,  in  which  it 
lies  till  roused  by  an  attack  of  cough  or  by 
a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  and  then,  after  a 
struggle  for  breath,  it  subsides  into  its 
former  drowsiness.  The  struggles  for  breath 
grow  feebler  with  each  returning  paroxysm, 
the  drowsiness  becomes  more  profound,  and 
the  patient  dies. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  fill  up  what  b 
wanting  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  disease, 
by  the  history  of  a  case  that  displayed  many 
of  its  most  characteristic  features. 

A  little  boy,  aged  7^  years,  after  suffer- 
ing for  a  few  days  from  general  feverishness, 
with  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  waa 
attacked  on  the  6th  of  April  with  incessant 
short  cough  and  hurried  breathing,  for  which 
symptoms  he  was  ordered  to  be  bled  to  Jyj., 
although  only  ^ij.  of  blood  were  obtained. 
Twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  his  chest, 
and  powders  containing  gr.  ij.  of  calomd 
and  gr.  \  of  antimony  were  given  him  every 
four  hours.  The  leech-bites  bled  profusely, 
and  afforded  some  relief  to  the  dyspnoea ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  child  passed  a 
very  restless  night.  The  next  morning  he 
was  found  lying  on  his  back,  with  his  knees 
drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen,  his  faco 
anxious,  his  eyes  heavy,  his  skin  dry, 
breathing  at  the  rate  of  78  inspirations  in 
the  minute,  his  respiration  being  often 
interrupted  by  a  short,  hacking  cough. 
His  pulse  was  138,  and  sharp.  He  com- 
plained of  no  pain,  except  when  the  abdo- 
men was  pressed  on,  but  seemed  then  to 
suffer  considerable  uneasiness  about  the 
epigastrium.  Percussion  of  the  front  of  the 
chest  occasioned  so  much  pain  that  it  could 
not  be  practised  satisfactorily,  and  behind  it 
did  not  elicit  any  difference  between  the  two 
sides.  Throughout  the  whole  of  both  lungs 
sub-crepitant  rfile  was  heard  :  it  was  smallest 
in  the  inferior  dorsal  region,  but  was  no- 
where as  small  as  true  pneumonic  crepitus. 
He  was  ordered  to  be  cupped  to  Jv.  between 
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the  shoulders,  and  tartar  emetic  was  ordered 
fa&  ^  gr.  doses  ererj  ten  minutes  until  free 
Tomiting  should  be  produced,  after  which 
the  powders  were  to  be  resumed.  He  took 
gr.  ij.  of  the  tartar  emetic  without  the 
■lightest  effect  being  produced  ;  and  on  the 
8th  his  respiration  had  risen  to  98,  and  his 
pulse  to  144.  On  the  9  th  his  respiration 
bad  sunk  to  72,  but  the  pulse  had  risen  to 
156  ;  the  cough  was  usually  short  and  hack- 
ing, but  attacks  of  it  now  came  on  at  in- 
teirals  which  resembled  a  paroxysm  of 
hooping 'COUgh.  The  tartar  emetic  was  now 
given  in  doses  of  gr.  ss.  eyery  two  hours, 
but  no  effect  was  produced  by  it  beyond 
producing  a  feeling  of  nausea,  and  occasion- 
ing very  slight  vomiting  twice.  For  an  hour 
or  two  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  he 
leemed  somewhat  better,  but  this  improve- 
ment soon  passed  away,  and  he  began  to 
complain  of  great  pain  in  the  chest,  whereas 
his  answer  previously  to  all  inquiries  had 
been,  "  I  am  so  staffed."  His  cough  was 
more  severe,  and  the  mucus  which  he  ii^w 
and  then  expectorated  with  it  was  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood.  He  passed  another 
night  of  distressing  restlessness,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  grew  quieter,  and, 
when  not  disturbed,  lay  on  his  right  side 
dozing.  If  spoken  to,  he  gave  intelligent 
answers,  and  said,  "  I  am  no  better," 
though,  if  left  alone,  he  made  no  complaint. 
He  continued  drowsy  all  through  the  day. 
Towards  evening  be  had  a  few  minutes  of 
cheerfulness,  and  spoke  of  his  own  accord 
to  his  father.  His  mother  lay  down  by  his 
side:  he  slept,  and  seemed  to  breathe 
gently ;  she  slept  too.  and  when  she  awoke 
at  4  A.M.  on  the  13th  her  boy  was  dead  : 
life  had  fled  so  quietly,  that,  though  her  arm 
was  round  him,  she  had  not  been  disturbed. 

I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  appearances 
found  on  dissection  of  the  body,  since  they 
were  such  as  have  been  mentioned  as  cha- 
racteristic of  capillary  bronchitis,  though  the 
air-tubes,  notwithstanding  their  intense  in- 
jection, contained  neither  pus  nor  false 
membrane,  and  very  little  mucus.  The  case 
illustrates  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  illustrates, 
too,  the  remarkable  results  which  percussion 
and  auscultation  yield  in  this  affection, 
since  subcrepiUnt  r&le  continued  to  be 
beard  to  the  last,  unmixed  with  bronchial 
breathing  or  pneumonic  crepitus,  while  so 
long  as  percussion  could  be  practised,  it 
failed  to  elicit  a  dull  sound  anywhere. 

Though  the  indications  afforded  by  aus- 
cultation and  percussion  are  often  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  this  disease,  yet  there  are 
some  circumstances  which  may  occasionally 
render  their  information  doubtful.  The 
child  is  sometimes  so  extremely  alarmed, 
and  the  sensibility  of  its  surfiioe  so  mnch 
increased,  that  we  have  mnch  difficulty  in 


percussing  the  chest ;  but  we  shall  usually 
be  able  to  distinguish  this  from  the  painful, 
ness  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  which  attends 
pleurisy,  by  finding  that  it  is  not  limited  to 
one  half  of  the  chest,  but  that  it  is  felt 
equally  on  either  side,  and  as  much  in  front 
as  behind.  If  we  can  succeed  in  percussing 
the  chest,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  yield 
a  natural,  sometimes  even  an  increased,  de- 
gree of  resonance,  while  little  if  any  de- 
ference can  be  discovered  between  the  sound 
afforded  by  the  upper  and  that  given  out  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  or,  should  sndi 
be  pefceived,  it  is  generally  due  to  pneumo- 
nia having  supervened.  The  ear  detects  a 
scanty  transmission  of  air,  attended  at  first 
with  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  but  soon  with  a 
universal  sub-crepitant  rdle,  heard  moet 
distinctly  on  the  child  making  a  deep  in- 
spiration. By  the  term  sub-crepitant  rftle, 
it  can  be  hardly  necessary  forme  to  say  that 
a  sound  is  meant  smaller  in  character  than 
large  mucous  r&le,  but  larger  than  the  true 
small  crepitation  of  pneumonia.  As  the 
disease  advances,  the  only  change  that  takes 
place  consists  in  this  sub-crepitant  rale  being 
replaced  by  a  larger  mucous  rftle,  the  result 
not  of  any  improvement  in  the  child's  con- 
dition, but  of  the  air  scarcely  penetrating 
beyond  the  larger  bronchi ;  for  you  will  still 
hear  the  smaller  sound  during  the  deep  in- 
spiration that  follows  an  attack  of  cough. 

This  form  of  bronchitia  is  one  not  only 
very  dangerous,  but  likewise  very  rapid  in  its 
course  to  a  fatal  issue.  I  saw  one  little  girl 
in  whom  it  came  on  while  convalescent 
from  an  attack  of  measles  fourteen  days  be- 
fore, who  died  within  forty-eight  hours;  and 
the  boy  whose  case  has  been  just  related 
died  in  less  than  four  days  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  serious  symptom.  These, 
however,  were  instances  of  a  rather  unusual 
rapidity  in  its  course,  and  from  five  to 
eight  days,  which  is  the  estimate  of  its 
duration  formed  by  M.  Fauvel,  who  has 
written  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the  disease, 
is  probably  not  far  from  the  true  average.* 

But  we  may  now  pass  to  the  treatment  of 
bronchitis,  in  which  you  find  those  general 
rules  applicable  that  have  already  been  laid 
down  when  we  were  speaking  of  catarrh ; 
while  in  exact  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  will  be  the  care  with  which 
you  must  watch  against  the  supervention 
either  of  pneumonia  or  of  that  collapse  of 
the  lung  which  forms  so  grave  an  occurrence 
in  early  childhood.  In  the  ordinary  forms 
of  bronchitis,  general  depletion  is  neither 
required  nor  well  borne,  and  even  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  must  not  be  heedlessly 
resorted  to.    Leeches  may  be  applied  at  the 


*  Recbercbes  sur  la  Broncbite  Capillaire,  etc. 
4to.  Paris,  1840 ;  republished  in  a  more  extended 
form  in  Vol.  3  of  the  **  Mtooires  de  la  Soci^ 
M^cale  d'Observation,"  8vo.  Paris,  1844. 
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commencenieDt  of  the  attack,  if  the  child  be 
strong,  and  the  febrile  disturbance  consi- 
derable, and  they  may  be  employed  subse- 
quently, if,  while  the  child's  powers  are  still 
nndiminished,  the  cough  should  become 
shorter  and  more  hacking,  and  the  crepita- 
tion either  very  general  and  abundant,  or 
smaller  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  lobes. 
They  must  not  be  employed  with  the  view  of 
at  once  cutting  short  the  attack,  nor  must 
we  be  led  by  the  relief  afforded  by  their  first 
application  to  repeat  them  in  the  hope  of 
subduing  the  disease  by  depletory  measures. 
I  usually  apply  about  four  leeches  to  a  ro- 
bust child  of  two  years  old,  and  it  is  rery 
rarely  that  I  repeat  their  application.  The 
situation  in  which  they  are  applied  is  not 
altogether  unimportant.  I  prefer  applying 
them  beneath  the  scapulie ;  partly  because 
there  may  be  some  advantage  in  drawing 
blood  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  part 
of  the  lungs  which  is  most  likely  to  become 
congested,  but  still  more  because  the  child 
is  not  alarmed  as  it  would  be  if  they  were 
put  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  where  they  are 
within  its  sight,  and  because  in  this  situation 
it  is  unable  to  irritate  the  bites  by  picking 
them,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  do  when  they  are 
beginning  to  heal. 

There  is  in  these  cases  the  less  excuse  for 
over- depletion,  since  we  are  possessed  in  the 
tartar  emetic  of  a  most  powerful  means  of 
subduing  the  disease.  In  a  healthy  child 
suffering  from  a  bronchitis  of  moderate  se- 
verity, I  sometimes  give  it  in  the  form  of 
James's  powder,  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  every 
four  hours  for  the  first  twenty>four  or  thirty- 
six  hours.  This  combination  usually  acts 
on  the  bowels  slightly  as  well  as  on  the  skin ; 
and  if  the  child  be  now  relieved,  the  calomel 
may  be  suspended,  and  small  doses  of  anti- 
monial  and  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  given 
instead  in  a  mixture. 

A  severer  attack  of  the  disease  would  call 
for  the  use  of  antimony  in  larger  doses,  so 
as  to  obtain  its  emetic  effect  at  first,  and  af- 
terwards, by  the  repetition  of  the  remedy 
every  hour  or  two  hours,  to  keep  the  child 
for  one  or  two  days  under  its  influence.  Even 
in  cases  where  the  disease  is  not  so  severe  as 
to  require  the  energetic  employment  of 
antimony,  there  is  generally  an  exacerbation 
of  fever  and  dyspnoea  towards  evening,  and 
this  is  often  much  relieved  by  an  emetic  of 
antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  which  may  also 
in  many  cases  be  repeated  with  advantage  in 
the  morning,  when  the  child  having  been 
asleep  for  some  hours,  during  which  the 
mucus  has  been  collecting  in  the  bronchi,  it 
breathes  with  difficulty  on  awaking,  until  the 
air-tubes  having  been  freely  emptied  by  an 
effort  at  vomiting,  the  air  is  once  more 
enabled  freely  to  permeate  the  hings.  Evan 
in  those  cases  whkh  at  -first  required  the 


constant  use  of  large  doses  of  antimoB  j«  it 
is  a  matter  of  importance  to  dispense  with 
them  as  soon  as  we  can  with  safety,  and  to 
substitute  the  use  of  emetics  at  intervals, 
while  we  employ  some  milder  expectonnt 
medicine  between  the  doses  of  the  »*«*mr. 
It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  yon 
that  there  are  few  medidnes  which  exert  m 
depressing   an   influence  on  the   muscolar 
powers  aa  the  tartar  emetic.     If,  therefiaie, 
in  a  child  whose  air-tubes  are  already  nearly 
filled  with  the  abundant  secretion,  yon  cany 
the  depressing  effect  of  antimony  too  fior, 
the  air  will  no  longer  be  inspired  with  foiee 
sufficient  to  make  it  reach  the  smaller  bim^ 
chi,  and  collapse  of  the  lung  will  conseqaeotfy 
takie  place.     It  follows,  then,  that  we  am^ 
not  venture  to  carry  the  depreniog  effeeto 
of  antimony  so  far  in  the  child  as  we  inaj 
safely  do  in  the  adult,  but  when  the  mrdicine 
has  either  ceased  to  vomit,  or  is  merely  re- 
gurgitated without  effect,  we  must  eitiber 
suspend  it  altogether  or  greatly  diminish  its 
dose,  or  merely  give  it  at  distant  interval!, 
so  as  to  obtain  its  emetic  action,  whfle  we 
allow  time  between  the  doses  sufficient  to 
allow  of  the  child's  perfectly  reoovering  Iki 
powers.    The  effect  of  vomitiQg,   on  the 
other  hand,  is  useful  in  two  ways,  for  it  noi 
only  empties  the  air-tubes  of  the  mocos  thit 
obstructs  them,  but  it  also  oocasioos  several 
deep  inspirations  to  be  made,  by  which  the 
air  is  drawn  into  the  remotest  parts  of  tbe 
lungs,  and  their  tendency  to  ooUapse  is  thas 
prevented. 

Tour  attention  has  on  more  than  one  oo» 
caston  been  called  to  the  remaikabk  ten- 
dency of  the  nervous  system  in  early  £b  to 
sympathize  in  the  affections  of  other  peiti. 
This  tendency  is  often  very  evident  in  m- 
flammation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  andf 
accordingly,  you  must  not  always  take  the 
degree  of  dyspnoea  in  a  case  of  infantikr 
bronchitis  as  a  measure  of  the  affecdon  sf 
the  lungs,  since  it  may  beonly  an  evideaeeef 
the  sympathy  of  the  nervous  system.  U 
you  treat  this  symptom  actirely  vithoafc 
having  first  inquired  into  its  import,  yoei 
may  destroy  your  patient.  When  first  tskoi 
ill,  indeed,  the  child's  respiration  vraa  honied 
and  laborious ;  you  appUed  leecLea  to  the 
chest  and  gave  tartar  emetic  freely,  and  te 
breathing,  which  grew  less  hurried  and  kv 
oppressed,  justified  the  wisdom  of  yov 
treatment.  But  if  the  respiration  agna 
rise  in  frequency,  and  you,  in  order  to  redaos 
it,  redouble  the  activity  of  your  treataieol* 
you  may  be  disappointed  in  the  effect  that 
you  hoped  to  attain ;  the  reqiiratkn  xon 
grow  more  and  more  frequent,  and  the  cfaSd 
before  long  die  in  convulsions.  If  in  aoch  a 
case  you  had  examined  the  patient  vrith  dae 
care,  yon  would  probably  have  disooverad 
that  the  dyspncea  was  not  asaociated  with 
increase  of  the  heat  of  skin ;  yoa  woaUhan 
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cuucu  tiMiit  tc  hsd  Tsricct  nmofa  wraiiii  s  few 
hoan,  somatimes  sabsidin^  and  then  re- 
tarning  without  adeqaate  cause ;  yoa  would 
Bofc  havo  detected  any  deterioratioa  in  the 
xesults  of  auscultatioa,  while  yoa  would 
prohably  have  perceived  in  the  half-closed 
ejes,  or  the  thumba  drawn  into  the  palms, 
fligns  of  the    disturbance  of  the  nervous 


Hus  nervous  dyspnoea  sometimes  occurs 
early  in  the  disease,  at  a  time  when  active 
treatment  is  evidently  indicated ;  and  while 
Ifaat  plan  is  continuiBd  we  shall  best  meet 
this  symptom  by  applying  a  mustard-poultice 
to  the  chest,  and  by  placing  the  child  as 
liigh  as  the  pelvis  in  a  hot-bath.  The 
evening  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  often  more 
eflfectively  controlled  by  this  than  by  any 
other  means.  When  these  symptoms  come 
en  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease, 
or  in  a  child  previously  debilitated,  they  in- 
dicate that  active  treatment  must  no  longer 
be  persevered  in.  The  antimony  must  be 
discontinued,  or  its  dose  greatly  reduced, 
and  the  vinnm  ipecacuanhse,  with  small  doees 
of  nitrous  ether  and  of  the  compound  tinc- 
tnre  of  camphor,  should  now  be  given,  or 
even  small  doses  of  the  Dover's  powder. 
The  general  restlessness  will  be  much  re- 
lieved l^  immersing  the  whole  body  in  a 
warm-bath,  which  should  not  be  employed 
et  BO  high  a  temperature  as  when  used 
for  its  counter-irritant  action.  At  the  same 
time  attention  must  be  paid  to  support  the 
child's  strength,  by  veal-broth,  arrow-root, 
or  other  nutritious  diet. 

After  the  acute  symptoBis  of  brondutis 
have  been  subdued,  the  subsequent  con- 
TBlescenoe  of  the  patient  is  often  protracted 
hj  the  continuance  of  cough  and  whaezing 
respiration ;  symptoms  which  on  a  vary 
alight  cause  are  apt  again  to  put  on  the  more 
aerious  characters  of  the  acute  disease.  In 
this  chronic  stage,  a  general  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  must  be  adopted,  while  at  the 
same  time  much  benefit  will  often  be  obtuned 
by  the  employment  of  a  stimulating  liniment 
to  the  chest.  The  eztraot  of  bark  is  an  ex- 
txvmely  uselul  ton|c,  especially  m  cases 
where  there  exists  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea; 
while  the  wheezing  is  often  relieved  by  the 
administration  of  an  emetic  of  ipecacnanba 
every  night.  If  the  secretion  in  the  bronchi 
be  very  abundant,  the  decoction  of  seuQga, 
with  ammonia  and  tincture  of  squills,  is 
often  superior  to  any  other  medicine.  If 
the  bronchitis  have  supervened  during  den- 
tition, you  mast  not  be  surprised  at  slight 
iidapses  occurring  just  as  each  tooth  ap- 
proaches the  gum.  At  other  times,  how- 
ever, bronchitic  symptoms  continue  for  a 
long  time,  the  expectoration  being  copious 
andpuriform,  while  the  child  loses  flesh,  and 
the  relations  become  not  unnaturally  appre- 
hensive lest  it  should  be  phthisical.    Their 


fears  msy  be  weU  founded*  but  at  the  same 
time  that  you  would  recommend  change  of 
climate  to  some  warmer  country  in  the 
winter,  or  to  the  sea-coast  during  the  sum- 
mer, yon  would,  as  I  shall  hwnfter  point 
out  to  you  when  speaking  of  phthisis,  be 
warranted  in  taking  a  much  more  favourable 
view  of  such  eases  in  a  ehihi  than  in  the  adult. 
.  The  general  principles  on  which  you  must 
treat  the  more  grave  attacks  of  capillary 
bronchitis  have  been  hid  down  in  whist  has 
been  already  said.  A  greater  degree  of  ac- 
tivity in  your  treatment  is  needed;  you 
may  even  deplete  generally,  and  follow  up 
this  depletion  by  local  bleeding,  but  the 
caution  already  given  against  the  repeated 
abtraction  of  blood  holds  good  here.  With 
reference  to  antimony,  too,  it  is  ^tiiile  the 
emetic  action  of  the  remedy  continues  that 
you  may  hope  for  much  from  its  employ- 
soent ;  while  you  must  be  careftil  not  to 
persevere  in  its  use  when  the  livid  face  and 
faltering  pulse  show  that  Ihe  aeration  of  the 
blood  is  nowhere  duly  carried  on.  A  blister 
to.  the  chest,  and  the  sthnulant  expeetorants, 
as  ammonia  and  senega,  may  now  be  given, 
while  the  attempt  may  be  made,  by  emetics 
of  squiUs  and  ipecacuanha.  Is  oalMd  the 
bronchi  at  intervals  of  four  or  Az  hours. 
These  are  the  cases,  however,  in  which  if 
yon  do  not  get  the  better  of  the  disease  at 
first,  your  subsequent  remedies  will  pro- 
bably be  too  tardy  to  overtake  it 


anxsTiairs  ABansssEP  to  mxdical 

OTFIOBKS  OF  POOU-LAW  UNIONS. 

Thb  Coasmittee  of  Medical  Officers  of  Poor- 
Law  Unions  has  recently  issued  a  circular 
containing  the  following  questions,  addressed 
to  the  medical  officers  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  The  filling  up  of  these  returns 
will  greatly  expedite  the  labours  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  enable  the  Committee  to  apply 
with  confidence  to  Parliament  for  an  early 
consideration  of  the  grievances  of  which  the 
medicai  officers  so  justly  complain. 

State  the  district,  population,  union, 
acreage.  1.  Year  ending  lisdy-day  1843, 
1844,  1845,  1846, 1847.  2.  Total  number 
•f  sick  as  per  weekly  return*  3.  Number 
of  sick  attended  but  not  included  in  weekly 
retum^  4.  Amount  of  annual  salary,  ex- 
clusive of  extras.  5.  Amount  received  for 
extras.  6.  Payment  for  midwifery :  a,  rate 
per  case ;  b,  amount  received.  7.  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  payment 
per  case,  and  the  amount?  8.  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  a  fixed  salary,  based  on 
the  number  of  cases  attended,  and  the  mile- 
age ?  9.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  pay- 
ment for  extra  cases  exclusively  of  mid- 
wifery? 10.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to 
fixed  payment  founded  on  the  number  of 
pdpulation  and  area,  to  be  settled  by  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  ? 
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Lbctubb  VII. 

VA-n.-^Their  dmtion  into  taponifiahh  and 
noH'MaponiJlabU.'-General  character  qf 
freeor  neutral  fai»,^Modco/diMttnguiih- 
ing  one  Jrom  another.^Table  qffiman- 
pointe  qf  ordinary  fatty  mattere,— Fatty 
acida^their  general  characters, —Soaps. 

Stearic  acid. — Margaric  aeid.-^Oleic  acid, 
ButyriCt  a^troic,  capryllic,  eapric  and 
vaceinie  acide.—Phoaphoglyceric  acid. 
Glycerin.— 'Stearin.— Margarin.—Olein. 

Non-^aponifiable  fatt.—Choleeten^^Bed^ 
tenbacher'e  invettigationt  on  the  products 
qfits  oxidation.^SeroUu. 

The  formation  qffat.—Starch  the  primary 
source  of  fat  in  plants.— Views  qf  Liebig 
and  Dumas  regarding  the  formation  of 
fat  in  the  animal  body.— Facts  in  favour 
qf  Liebig's  view.— Mode  in  which  the 
conversion  of  starch  and  sugar  into  fat 
occurs.— Effect  qf  fatty  food  in  the  pro- 
cess offattening.—Fat  a  product  qf  the 
retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  protein- 
compounds. 

VAT8. 

Ukobb  the  name  of  **  fats*'  we  include 
TariouB  non-nitrogenous  compounds,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place  for  me  to  enter  into  the  general 
.  chemistry  of  the  fats,  in  this  course  of  lec- 
tures. I  have  only  to  call  your  attention  to 
those  points  which  bear  on  physiological  and 
pathological  mvestigations. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  distinction 
that  has  been  made  between  the  saponifiablf. 
and  the  non-saponijlable  fats.  The  former 
possess  the  property  of  being  decomposed  by 
strong  bases,  especially  by  the  alkalies  and 
by  oxide  of  I'ead  :  in  this  case  one  of  the  two 
principal  constituents  (the  fatty  base)  is 
separated,  while  the  other  (the  fatty  acid) 
combines  with  the  new  base,  forming  a  soap 
with  the  alkalies,  and  a  plaster  with  oxide 
of  lead.  Hence  those  fats  which,  on  account 
of  this  property,  are  termed  saponifiable, 
are  composed  of  an  acid  and  of  a  base; 
these  adds  and  their  bases  being  tbemseWes 


the  oxides  of  oomponnd  radicals,  probtblj 
hydfocarbona.  The  latter  not  being  cspaUe 
of  decompontion  in  this  manner,  are  termed 
non-8ap<»iifiable  fats. 

In  the  animal  body  the  fats  exist  partly 
free  and  partly  saponified.  The  latter,  com- 
posed of  a  fatty  acid  and  an  alkaline  baie 
(potash,  soda,  or  ammonia),  occur  dueflyin 
the  fiuids ;  while  the  former  constitnte  the 
great  bulk  of  fatty  tumors,  and  of  all  solid 
ftitty  depositions. 

llie  fats  are  remarkable  for  thdr  Urge 
amount  of  carbon,  and  for  the  small  quantity 
of  oxygen  they  contain*. 

With  regard  to  their  general  chemical 
characters,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  free 
fats— margarin,  stearin,  oldn,  &c.  are  solnble 
in  ether  and  in  boiling  alcohc^,  form  a  greasy 
spot  on  paper,  bum  with  a  clear  yeOow, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  smoky  flame,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  have  neither  an  add  nor 
an  alkaline  reaction.  On  allowing  a  hot 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  to  cool,  some  of 
them  separate  in  to  crystals,  (see  figs.  27,  28, 
and  30),  from  whose  forms  we  are  often 
enabled  to  draw  correct  oondusions  regard- 
ing the  kinds  of  fat  that  are  present. 

By  prolonged  ebullition  with  an  alkali 
they  are  decomposed  into  their  corresponding 
fatty  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali,  and 
into  glycerin,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  base 
in  the  original  fat. 

It  is  very  difficult  (I  doubt  if  it  is  always 
possible)  to  separate  the  different  fats  from 
one  another  when  several  of  them  are  pre- 
sent The  nature  of  a  single  fat,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  two  fats,  is  best  determined  by 
observing  the  point  of  fusion  or  solidifica- 
tion. As  Dr.  Griffith,  in  his  excellent  little 
manual,  has  very  clearly  described  the  pro- 
cess to  be  followed  in  this  case,  I  shall 
give  it  you  in  his  words  : — "  The  point  of 
fosion  or  solidiflcation,  which  is  found  to  be 
tolerably  constant  in  each,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  taking  a  capillary  tube ;  into  this 
a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  is  drawn, 
by  the  month  ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  then  sealed :  if  the  fat  be  solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  must  be  previously 
fused.  The  sealed  end  of  the  tube  is  then 
immersed  in  water,  in  which  an  accurate 
thermometer  is  plaoed,  and  the  temperature 
of  the  water  must  be  either  raised  or  lowered 
(by  the  addition  of  hot  water,  or  the  use  of 
freezing  mixtures)  until  that  point  is  ob- 
served at  which  Uie  fat  becomes  dtber  solid 
or  fused." 

He  gives  the  following  table  of  the  fusing 
and  solidifying  points  of  the  most  ordinary 
fatty  matters  : — 


*  A  table,  containing  the  results  of  the  ultimate 
analyses  of  the  fats  and  fatty  acids,  will  be  given 
in  our  next  lecture. 
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Fall. 


Stearin.  .  . 
Margaria  • 
Olein  .  .  . 
Butyrin  .  . 
Choleaterin. 


Fosingp 
Point. 


143° 
118° 


293° 


Solidifying 
Point. 


Below  24° 
"     32° 


Fatty  Acidf . 


Stearic 

Margaric 

Oleic 


The  fatty  acids  exhibit  a  pretty  well- 
marked  acid  reaction,  and  may  be  precipi- 
tated from  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  by 
numerooa  metallic  salts.  They  never,  as  far 
as  I  know,  occur  free  in  the  body,  but  are 
either  combined  with  glycerin,  forming  the 
ordinary  free  fats,  or  are  combined  with 
potash  or  soda.  They  resemble  the  fats  in 
oommunlcating  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  but 
differ  from  them  in  being  more  soluble  in 
hot  dilute  alcohol.  In  consequence  of  this 
difference,  we  are  enabled  to  separate  the 
fats  and  the  fatty  acids  when  they  occur 
together. 

The  aoapa  are  for  the  most  part  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  ether  ;  they  consist  of  the 
fatty  acids  combined  with  alkalies,  and  are 
decomposed  by  acids. 

I  think  that  for  convenience  sake  we  had 
better  begin  with  the  fatty  acids,  as  without 
8  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  them  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  fats  themselves. 

Stearic  acid  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
human  body.    When  obtained  from  mutton- 
suet,  in  which  it  exists  in  large  quantity,  it 
is  inodorous,  of  a  pearly- white  colour,  and  I 
soluble   in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 

Fig, 


Fusing 
Point. 


158° 
140° 


Solidifying 
Point. 


Below  32° 


becomes  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  brilliant 
scales.  Various  formulae  have  been  given 
for  its  composition.  The  most  correct  pro- 
bably isCeg  H^a  0„  or  C„  H.,  0^+ HO, 
as  determined  by  Gottlieb.  '      ^ 

It  fuses  at  about  158°,  being  solid  at  an 
ordinary  temperature.  The  appearance  it 
presents  when  crystallized  from  an  etherial 
solution  on  cooling  is  given  in  fig.  25  ;  and 
on  referring  to  fig.  26,  yon  can  contrast  its 
microscopic  characters  with  those  of  margaric 
acid.  Fio.  25.  ^^^,^ 


Stearic  Acid — (Hoffmann). 


Fig.  26.'^Cry9faU  qf  Margaric  and  Stearic  Acids,  obtained  from  tapimifted  mutton 

euet,  and  magnified 220 diameters.  .      w^ 

a,  Acicular  crystals  of  margaric  acid,  which  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  margarin, 
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•OB0  iaolatea,  otben  in  taftod 
b,  CryitaU  of  ■tearic  add  retemblmg 
pointed  ellipfet  (probaUj  ibombtc  tnbleti 
with  tnincated  angiei).  Care  nnafc  be 
taken  ^not  to  eonfoond  these  with  imper- 
fectly^formed  cryttak  of  cholesterin.  e, 
Groaps  of  cryatals  of  stearic  acid,  with 
needles  of  maigaric  acid  scattered  amongst 
them*  df  Imperfect  gnmpaof  steane  add 
-(Vogel). 

Mtr§mne  atid  is  solid  and  crystalline: 
it  fuses  at  140°;  it  crystaUixee  in  tnfted 
groups  of  needles  in  mvdi  the  same  form  as 
the  fat,  margarm,  from  which  its  derived. 
By  this  means  we  may  diatingaish  it  from 
stearic  acid  or  stearine ;  and  when  we  speak 
of  margarin  we  shall  show  how  it  may  readily 
be  diatingnished  from  that  substance.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol  or  spirit, 
but  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Its 
formula  is  C,4  H,,  O.  +  HO. 

Okie  acid  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pale 
yellowdl.  Its  formula  is  C,0H,,O,  + HO. 
It  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  even  in  cold 
alcohoL  Under  the  microscope  it  presents 
the  common  appearance  of  oil- globules, 
identical  in  all  respects  with  those  of  olein 
or  butyrin  (see  fig.  29). 

Butyric  acid,  and  its  allied  acids,  most 
be  noticed  in  this  place,  but  a  very  brief 
notice  will  suffice  for  them. 

From  butter  there  may  be  obtained  four 
Tolatile  adds,  which  stand  in  a  very  simple 
relation  to  one  another ;  namely — 

Butyric  acid,  which  »C«  H^  O4 
CaprtHcaeid      **      ^C.^H^O^ 
Capryllieacid    "      ^Cj.H.^O^ 
and  CopHe  act<l        "      ""CaoHso^A* 

In  examining  butter  for  these  adds,  it  is 
sometimes  found  that  no  butyric  or  caproic 
adds  are  present,  but  that  they  are  replaced 
by  a  new  and  distinct  add,  to  which  the 
term  vaecinie  acid  has  been  applied,  and 
which  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
two  adds,  minus  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and 
is  Tery  readily  decomposed  into  them. 

Butyric  acid  possesses  an  unpleasant 
odour,  which  calls  to  mind  at  the  same 
time  that  of  acetic  add  and  that  of  raadd 
butter.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  flnid,  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It 
emporates  easily  in  the  open  air,  and  distils 
without  undergoing  any  perceptible  altera- 
tion. Its  taste  is  strongly  add  and  burning, 
and  it  attacks  and  disorganizes  the  skin  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  strongest  adds. 

MM.  Pelonae  and  QeKs  have  recently 
shewn  that,  by  a  peculiar  process  of  fer- 
mentation, butyric  acid  may  be  <4>tained 
from  sugar. 

Butyric  add  is  also  one  of  the  praducts  of 
the  decompositiQU  of  fibrin  (Wurts),  and  of 
casein  (Iljenko). 

These  facts  an  hiceresting  fas  coniiectk>n 
with  the  question  regarding  die  formation 


offit,— «  pont  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
return. 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  any  details 
regarding  the  adds  alliedto  butyric  add :  If 
yon  would  seek  for  furtiier  information  re- 
garding them,  I  must  refer  you  to  my  Intro- 
duction to  Simon,  or  to  the  second  volume 
of  M.  Millon's  *'  Elemento  de  Chimie  Or- 
ganiqne."  Certain  Catty  adds,  differing, 
however,  from  the  preceding,  in  containing 
other  ingredients  boides  earbon,  hydrogen^ 
and  oxygen,  occasionally  fell  within  the 
notice  of  the  animal  chemist— as,  for  in« 
stance,  oerebric  and  oleo-phosphoric  adds^ 
which  we  shall  briefly  notice  in  connectioa 
wi)h  the  diemical  constitntion  of  the  brain  ; 
and  phospbo-glyceric  add,  which  has  re- 
cently been  found  by  M.  Gobley  In  the  yolk 
of  egg,  and  which  1m  presumes  also  to  occur 
in  the  cerebral  substance. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  enter  on  the 
consideration  of  the  aetnaiykte,  which  muat^ 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  be  regarded  af 
combinations  of  the  aforesaid  adds  with, 
glycerin. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  yon  what  ylyeerim 
is.  Glycerin  is  separated  from  the  fets  by 
the  act  of  saponifi/cstion,  while  the  fetty  add 
with  whidi  it  was  assodated  enters  into 
combination  with  the  new  bsse.  Whea 
properiy  prepared,  it  is  a  dear  nncrystallixa- 
ble  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  devoid  of 
odour,  of  a  marked  sweet  taste,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formuhl 
C^H^O.  +  HO. 

Now  stearin  may  be  chemically  regarded 
as  a  bistearate  of  glycerin:  ite  formula  Is 
Cj4,  H^^jOj,.  It  occurs  in  large  quantity 
in  the  fat  of  the  sheep,  but  is  usually  not  to 
be  detected  in  normal  human  fat,  where  its 
place  its  supplied  by  margarin* .  It  is  soluble 
in  hot  ether  and  lUcohol,  and  separates  as 
those  fluids  cool*  but  not  in  any  marked 
crystalline  form.  It  fuses  at  143^  It  may 
be  detected  by  forming  an  alkaline  stearate, 
and  decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid* 
On  dissolving  the  predpitate  in  hot  ettier, 
we  obtain,  on  cooling,  the  crystals  of  stearic 
add  which  we  have  already  described  and 
depicted  in  Figs.  25  and  26. 

Margarin,  associated  with  more  or  lest 
olein,  forms  Che  great  bulk  of  human  fat.  It 
is  a  combination  of  margarie  add  and 
glyceum,  but  Its  exact  formula  is  oncertaiik 
It  melts  at  118°.  It  is  nearly  as  soluble 
in  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature  as  at 
the  boiling  point ;  and  iis  solubility  in  ether 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  stearin.  It 
dissolves  freely  in  olein.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  forms  in  which 
margarin  crystallises,  in  figs.  27  and  28. 

*  Rokitansky  seems  to  think  that,  in  certain 
mortiid  conditions,  stearin  nay  occur  iu  the 
human  body— (Fathotog.  Anat.  vol.  i.  p.  SM.) 
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PlO.  27. 


Flo.  27.  —  Margarin   (from    human     fat) 
crjstaUised  from  oooling  eUier. — (Hoff- 


Fio.  28. 


Fto.  28.  — «  Margarin  (from  haman  fat) 
magnified  220  diameters.  The  eryatak 
of  margarin  are  generally  united  in 
gronpSf  (a)  ;  we  lometimea  ohienre  them 
laterally,  when  they  present  a  hemiapheri* 
cat  or  aheaf-like  form,  {b).  The  large 
and  more  perfect  crystals  are  needlea  or 
groups  of  needles,  (c).  Hie  minute  drops 
and  granulea  are  partly  pure  oldn,  and 
partly  a  mixture  of  olein  and  margarin. 
On  allowing  a  hot  saturated  solution  of 
human  fat  to  oool,  (bud  examining  the  de* 
pont  under  the  microscope,  we  usually 
ohsenre  all  the  crystalline  ibrms  of  mar- 
garin  here  depleted,  together  with  drops 
of  dein— (Vogel.) 

0/etfi  exists  as  a  clear  oleaginous  fluid, 
and  is  the  suhstance  which  forms  the  princi- 
pal mass  of  the  liquid  fixed  oils.     It  is 


stated  to  vary  in  soaae  respects,  espeeiaUy 
in  regard  to  the  point  of  fiision,  in  the  fats  of 
diflferent  animals.  Chevreul  describes  die 
olein  of  human  fat  as  a  colourless  oil  deyoid 
of  odour  and  of  a  sweetish  taste,  and  re- 
taining its  fluid  state  at  25^.  100  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol  ditsoWe  123  of  olein ;  when 
the  sc^ution  oools  to  170°  it  becomes  turbid. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  ether,  but  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water.  Its  composition  has  been 
yariooaly  represented  by  different  chemists. 
The  microscopic  appearances  are  given  in 
fig.  29. 

Fie.  29. 


Fig.  29. — Olein  of  human  fat,  magnified 
220  diameters. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  remaining  fatty 
acids  combine  with  glycerin  to  form 
botyrin,  &c. 

There  are  certain  fats,  as  I  mentioned 
just  now,  that  we  term  nen^saponifiable  fats. 
These  we  must  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Choleaterin  is  the  most  important  of 
them.  It  derives  its  name  from  being  a 
fatty  matter  found  in  the  bile,  although, 
when  that  fluid  ia  in  a  normid  state,  1000 
parts  contain  only  about  0*5  of  it.  It  exists 
in  the  blood,  in  nervous  tissue,  in  the  vemix 
caseosa,  in  atheromatous  deposits,  in  drop- 
sical effusions,  in  gsll-stones  (of  which  it  is 
often  the  sole  constituent),  in  various  tu- 
mors, &c.  It  sometimes  exists  in  a  state  of 
solution,  but  more  commonly  floats  on  die 
surface,  either  in  the  form  of  brilliant  scalas 
or  of  solid  msss. 

It  has  never  been  found  in  the  vugetable 
kingdom,  and  henee  we  must  ragard  it  as 
formed  within  the  organiam.  Mulder  sup- 
poses that  it  may  be  produced  by  the  de- 
oxidation  of  margarie  add. 

Its  formula,  aooordiog  to  the  latest  au- 


thorities, is  Cg 


When  pure,  it 


oceurs  in  the  form  of  nacrso«8»  sparking, 
transparent  lamelll*,  lighter  than  water.    It 
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b  Tery.Bolable  in  boiling  aloohol,  and  rather 
lets  so  in  ether ;  it  alao  diasolTet  fraely 
soapy  and  fiittj  fluids. 


From  the  pecoliar  form  in  which  it 
in  I  talliaes  it  may  be  readily  detected  by 
I  microscope. 

Fio.  30. 


the 


Fio.  30. — Crystals  of  cholesterin  magni- 
fied  220  diameters.  The  perfect  crystals 
form  colourless  rhomboidal  plates,  whose 
obtuse  and  acute  angles  are  about  103" 
and  77°  reipectiyely.  The  irregular  crys- 
tals at  the  lower  edge  of  the  figure  are 
imperfect  crystals,  as  they  separate  from 
a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  when 
«llowed  to  cool  rapidly — (Vogel.) 

Alkaline  solutions  have  no  effect  on 
cholesterin. 

This  substance  has  lately  been  made  the 
subject  of  special  inyestigation  by  several 
able  chemists. 

MM.  Schwendler  and  Meissner  have  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  crystalline  hydrate  of 
cholesterin  by  the  addition  of  a  volume  of 
alcohol  to  two  volumes  of  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  that  substance.  The  crystals  are 
transparent,  but  become  opaque  after  ex- 
posure to  the  air  or  to  heat.  Their  formula 
is  (Ca.  H,^  0)»,  2  HO. 

Redtenbacher  has  undertaken  a  series  of 
researches  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  cho- 
lesterin by  studying  the  products  of  its  de- 
composition, and  he  has  arrived  at  the  im- 
portant result  that,  on  acting  on  cholesterin 
with  nitric  acid  (i.  e.  oxidizing  it), he  obtained 
the  same  results  as  when  acting  in  a  similar 
manner  on  the  non-nitrogenous  portion  of 
the  bile.  On  the  application  of  a  moderate 
heat  to^  a  retort  containing  cholesterin 
and  nitric  acid,  the  action  soon  becomes 
violent,  and  a  resinous  matter  is  formed, 


which,  however,  dissolves  in  the  acid.  In  the 
receiver  was  found  (as  in  working  oneholoidic 
acid,  anon-nitrogenous  biliary  product,)aoetic 
add,  with  traces  of  the  volatile  asida  of  but- 
ter. The  latter  were  formed  in  such  minute 
quantity  that  he  could  only  prove  their 
presence  by  converting  the  acetic  acid  into 
acetic  ether,  which  waa  always  accompanied 
by  the  peculiar  odour  of  butyric  and  caproie 
ether.  The  non-volatile  products  were  also 
of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  those  ob- 
tained from  choloidic  add.  Hence,  as  cho- 
lesterin and  choloidic  add  yield  the  same 
products  of  oxidation,  he  concludes  that 
cholesterin  is  related  to  the  non-nitrogeo- 
ous  portion  of  the  bile,  and  not  to  the  fats. 

Serolin  is  a  non-saponifiable  body  that 
has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  blood. 
In  order  to  obtain  it,  blood  must  be  first 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  water  aa  long 
as  anything  continues  to  be  taken  up.  It 
must  be  then  dried,  pulverised,  treated  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  filtered  while  hot.  On 
cooling,  the  alcohol  deposits  this  fat  in  floc- 
culi.  It  must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
wash^  with  cold  alcohol.  Boudet,  its 
original  discoverer,  assigns  the  following 
characteristics  to  serolin.  It  forma  flocks 
of  a  fatty  nacreous  appearance,  is  perfectly 
neutral,  and  melts  at  97".  In  water  it  is 
perfectly  insoluble ;  in  hot  alcohol  of  *833, 
only  slightly  so ;  and  separates  on  cooling 
into  its  original  flocoulent  form,  since  cold 
alcohol  exerts  no  solvent  power  over  it.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  ether,  and  is  not  acted 
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on  by  alkaline  solutions.  It  may  be  dia- 
tingnisbed  from  cbolesterin  by  its  lower 
fusion- point,  and  fromtne  true  fats  by  its 
perfect  insolubility  in  49old  aloobol.  Its  com- 
position is  unknown. 

There  are  certain  fats  stated  to  occur 
in  the  brain  and  nerrous  structures  gene- 
rally; they  are  of  no  general  interest,  and 
what  little  we  know  of  them  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  our  future  re- 
marks on  the  chemistry  of  the  brain,  than 
in  ibis  morning's  lecture.  I  fear  that  I 
have  already  wearied  you  with  these  dry 
chemical  details  regarding  the  fatss.  •  W  now 
proceed  to  inquiries  of  a  much  more  inte- 
resting nature,  and  will  first  notice  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  ihe  formatUm  qffaL 

To  consider  this  question  in  its  general 
bearings,  we  should  turn  our  consideration 
to  vegetable  physiology,  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
fists  are  produced  in  plants. 

Although  we  are  incapable  of  describing 
the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  which  actu- 
ally occur,  we  have  strong  evidence  that 
starch  is  the  substance  from  which  the 
vegetable  fats  are  produced.  Thjis,  all  the 
seeds  from  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  oil, — the  castor  oil  seed,  linseed, 
&e., — in  their  early  stages  contain  starch, 
but  this  starch  gradually  decreases  as  the 
quantity  of  oil  increases;  and  when  the 
seed  has  attained  its  full  development  the 
whole  of  the  starch  is  found  to  have  disap- 
peared.  Hence  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  either  directly  or  indirectly  the 
starch  is  converted  into  fatty  matter. 

If,  then,  starch  can  be  converted  into  fat 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  it  not  possible 
that  a  similar  conversion  may  occur  within 
the  animal  organism  ?  This  question  has 
given  rise  to  a  long  and  somewhat  intempe* 
rate  controversy  between  the  F^rench  and 
German  chemists :  Dumas  maintaining  that 
plants  prepare  fate  for  animals,  and  that 
animals  cannot  do  this  for  themselves ;  in 
short,  that  all  the  fat  which  animals  possess 
originates  in  plante :  while  Liebig,  on  the 
contrary,  asserte  that  animals  are  able  to 
produce  fat  in  their  own  organisms.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  even  to  refer 
you  to  all  memoirs  published  on  the  subject, 
and  as  I  regard  the  (act  that  fat  may  be 
formed  in  the  animal  from  starch  and  sugar 
as  esteblisbed  beyond  all  doubt,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  mentioning  to  you  a  few  of 
the  circumstencea  that  have  led  physiologiste 
and  chemiste  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

a.  The  first,  and  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing ficts  bearing  on  this  point,  is  one  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  in  a  similar  manner 
in  both  the  vegeteble  and  animal  kingdoms. 
A  French  chemist,   M.   Avequin,*  has 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Oct.  1840. 


described  and  analysed  the  wax  obteined 
from  the  sugar-cane,  and  he  mentions  as  a 
singular  peculiarity  of  it,  that  such  kinds  of 
sugar-cane  as  contain  much  wax  have  but 
little  sugar.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that 
one  of  these  substencesis  formed  from,  or  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  and  as  sugar  is 
usually  found  at  an  earlier  stege  than  ftt,  it 
might  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  sugar  (a 
substance  produced  from  the  sterch  of  the 
plant)  had  been  converted  into  the  wax. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  some  ex- 
cellent experimente  of  Gundlach,*  that  wax 
can  be  prepared  by  bees  from  sugar ;  he  fed 
bees  with  a  solution  of  sugar-candy  in  water, 
and  saw  them  producing  wax.  Thus  sugar 
may  be  converted  into  wax,  that  is  to  say, 
into  a  fatty  substence,  both  by  the  sugar- 
cane and  by  bees. 

b.  It  is  steted  on  good  authority  that  the 
West  Indian  negroes  are  remarkably  fat  and 
sleek  during  and  just  after  the  period  of 
cutting  the  sugar-cane,  when  they  always 
consume  a  great  quantity  of  the  juice. 

c.  I  mentioned  to  you,  when  speaking  of 
sugar,  that  butyric  acid  might  be  readily 
formed  from  it. 

d.  The  fattening  qualities  of  substances,. 
which  themselves  contein  little  or  no  fat 
are  well  known.  All  farinaceous  sub- 
stences,  such  as  rice,  peas,  beans,  potetoes, . 
and  com,  are  selected  by  preference  for- 
fattening  animals,  and  Liebig  has  shewn  that 
the  amount  of  fat  which  is  found  on  the 
fatted  animal  is  very  much  more  than  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  fatty  matter  in 
the  food.  The  following  illustration,  taken 
from  experimente  actually  performed,  will 
shew  you  this  more  forcibly. 

In  order  to  fatten  three  pigs  in  thirteen 
weelA,  1000  pounds  of  peas  and  6825  pounds  • 
of  boiled  potatoes  are  requisite ;  the  latter 
being  equal  to  1638  pounds  of  dry  potetoes. 
Now  the  amount  of  fat  in  this  food  is  twenty- 
six  pounds ;  the  peas  contributing  twen^- 
one,  and  the  potetoes  five  pounds.     One 
fatted  pig  gives  on  an   average   fifty-two 
pounds  of  fat,  and  the  three  pigs  156  pounds. . 
Each  pig  before  being  fattened  conteined  on 
an  average  eighteen  pounds  of  fat,  so  that 
the  three  contuned  fifty-four  pounds.     If ' 
to  these  pre-existing  fifty-four  pounds  of  fat 
we  add  the  twenty- six  pounds  existing  in  the  • 
food,  we  get  eighty  pounds ;  but  the  pigs  - 
have  got  156  pounds  between  them.    Hence* 
it  obviously  follows,    that    the    difference - 
which  amounte  to  seventy-six  pounds  must 
have  been  produced  from  the  sterch,  &c.  of 
the  food. 

We  shall  incidentally  return  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  lecture  on  milk,  when  we  shall 
point  out  how  the  character  of  the  food 
modifies  the  composition  of  that  fluid. 

e.  In  the  same  way,  the  influence  of  ale  in 

•  Naturgeschichte  der  Bienen,  Gasselt  1M2. 
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producing  obesity  is  well  known;  yet  ale 
contains  only  a  very  minate  trace  of  flitty 
matter. 

/.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Gregory,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Webster,  of  Hamurd  Uni- 
tttrsity,  that  maizei  which  is  free  from  oil, 
is  found  qnSte  ai  effectual  in  fattening  anl- 
inals  as  that  in  which  oil  occurs. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
conversion  of  starch  or  (since  starch  can 
Cfnly  be  assimilated  in  the  form  of  sugar)  of 
sugar  into  fat  takes  place  in  the  animal  body, 
*•  it  is  certain,'*  says  Licbig,*  "  that  it  only 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  simulta- 
neous occurrence  of  the  two  processes  of 
fermentation  and  decay  or  eremacausis." 
In  other  words,  the  conversion  of  a  sub- 
stance such  as  oxygen  into  another  con- 
taining less  oxygen,  is  determined  by  the 
splitting  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  sugar  into 
two  compounds,  one  of  which  contains  the 
oxygen  which  the  other  has  lost,  and  conse- 
quently contains  an  excess  of  that  element 
when  compared  with  the  sugar. 

The  oxygen  in  the  process  of  decay  com- 
bines with  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance, 
and  the  highly  oxidised  compounds  given 
out  during  fermentation  are  carbonic  add 
and  water.  According  to  this  view,  the 
conversion  of  sugar  into  fat  is  effected  by 
the  oxidation  of  its  hydrogen,  and  by  the  se- 
paration of  a  certain  proportion  of  its  oxygen 
m  the  forms  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

Although  Liebig  strongly  maintains  that 
fat  is  thus  formed  in  the  animal  body,  he 
also  fully  grants  that  the  fat  which  animals 
take  in  their  food  contributes  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  &t  in  their  bodies.  Of  this 
(he  observes)  we  have  certain  and  decisive 
proof  in  the  pathological  effects  produced  in 
persons  who  daily  take  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cod-liver  oil. 

Tliere  is  yet  another  source  of  fat,  to 
which  no  English  writer,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Paget,  seems  to  have  alluded :  I  re- 
fer to  the  formation  of  fat  from  the  protein- 
eompounds. 

Ttom  certain  experiments  made  by  Persoz 
on  the  fattening  of  geese  with  maize,  he  was 
led  to  conclude  that  they  not  only  assimilate 
all  the  oily  nMtters  of  the  maize,  and  trans- 
form some  of  its  starch  and  saccharine  mat- 
ter, but  also  transform  a  certain  portion  of 
their  own  tissues  into  fat.  During  the 
fattening  the  blood  becomes  highly  charged 
with  oily  matter,  and  much  of  its  albumen 
disappears  or  is  transformed. 

But  time  warns  me  that  I  have  already 
exceeded  my  allotted  hour ;  I  must  there- 
fore postpone  to  our  next  meeting  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

*  Animal  Chemistry,  Sd  ed.,  p.  113. 
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I  NOW  propose  very  briefly  to  point 
out  the  circumstances  which  have  ap« 
peared  to  me  to  constitute  the  most 
striking  differences  between  the  present 
and  the  late  epidemic  fever. 

1.  Cerebral  congestion  or  irritation, 
-*In  the  preceding  epidemic  almost  all 
the  patients  were  troubled  with  oppres- 
sion of  the  brain  and  confusion  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
with  wandering  delirium.  It  was  in 
consequence  the  almost  universal  prac- 
tice to  shave  the  head  and  apply  cold. 
During  the  existing  disorder,  on  the 
contrary,  in  one  only  of  my  patients 
has  there  been,  or  appeared  to  be,  any 
necessity  for  shaving  the  scalp ;  in  two 
only,  that  I  have  heard  of,  has  there 
been  any  delirium ;  and  in  a  few  only 
has  cold  been  applied  to  the  head. 

Pain  has,  indeed,  been  complained 
of  in  the  head  in  many  instances,  but 
it  has  usually  been  comparatively 
slight :  it  has  generally  occurred  in  the 
early  sta^  of  the  complaint,  and,  as  I 
have  believed,  has  existed  only  to  the 
same  degree  as  in  any  other  common 
febrile  attack.  Pain,  in  fact,  has 
affected  the  head  no  more  than  the 
limbs,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 
When,  as  in  some  few  cases,  it  has  been 
a  source  of  annoyance  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  complaint,  it  has  seemed 
to  proceed  from  mental  anxiety,  or  from 
debility,  and  perhaps  from  the  opium 
administered  to  check  the  diarrhcea, 
and  to  have  disappeared  without  an^ 
remedies  being  especially  thereto  di- 
rected. 

In  the  same  connection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  expression  of  countenance, 
which  in  the  two  epidemics  varied 
considerably.  In  the  one  case  it  was 
dull,  heavy,  stupid,  and  dreamy;  in 
the  other  it  was  ordinarily  languid, 
anxious,  and  exhausted. 
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±.  Maeulm.-^AB  it  has  been  more 
than  once  before  stated,  these  spots 
were,  in  the  prerions  malady,  almost 
universal;  while  in  the  reigning  dis- 
order oat  of  thirty-eight  cases  they  have 
been  observed  only  in  one  instance. 

3.  The  state  of  ike'pui$€.^E:Lcepting 
in  the  case  of  some  more  than  ordi- 
narily grave  affection  of  the  brain--as 
cfiosion,  or  that  arising^  from  the  urine 
beingsuppressed  or  retained— the  pulse, 
in  the  fever  prevalent  for  several  years 
inthi8metropolis,wa8frequentthrough- 
out  the  entire  course  of  the  disordier. 
In  the  fever  now  present,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  pulse,  though  as  high  as  100 
on  one  day,  has  often  on  the  next  day 
been  reduced  to  80,  or  even  75.    This 
change  in  the  number  of  the  pulse  has 
occurred  not  only  without  the  super- 
vention of  any  grave  symptoms  aflect- 
in^  the  brain,  or  other  organs,  but  has 
comcided  with  a  general  amelioration 
of  all  the  febrile  symptoms.  This  quiet 
state  of  the  pulse  has  moreover  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  in  many 
instances  throughout  the  entire  future 
progress  of  the  complaint,  or,  as  it 
should,  perhaps,  be  said,  during  whole 
convalescence.    It  has  appeared,  if  we 
may  trust  the  accounts  given  of  the 
preceding  history  by  the  patients  or 
their  friends,  as  early  as  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eifi;fath  day  of  the  malady; 
and,  in  some  few  instances,  has  been 
present  on  the  day  after  the  admission 
of  the  patients  into  the  hospital.    It 
need  scarcely  be  stated  that  during 
relapses  the  pulse  has  been  quickened, 
but  It  has  been  again  reduced  to,  or  per- 
haps even  below,  the  natural  standard 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  when 
the   renewed  febrile  excitement   has 
ceased,  whether  that  cessation  were  or 
were   not   preceded   by  profuse   dia- 
phoresis. 

4  The  state  of  the  skin.-^ln  the 
fever  existing  from  ten  up  to  three 
years  ago,  the  skin  was  almost  uni- 
formly diy  up  to  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  disorder  at  the  least,  and  frequently 
for  a  much  longer  time.  It,  in  fact, 
rarely  became  moist  till  the  patient 
became  convalescent.  In  the  present 
fever,  on  the  contrary,  the  skm  has 
been  soft,  and  in  man^  cases  moist, 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
order, and  perhaps  even  from  the  very 
be^nnine.  1  have  seen  patients  per- 
spiring freely  upon  the  very  day  of 
their  admission,  though  this,  it  is  true, 


may  have  been  several  days  after  the 
primary  attack.  The  moisture  of  the 
skin  has  not  been  intermittent,  but 
continued,  and  has,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, coexisted  with  great  febrile 
excitement.  Though,  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  in  some 
other  respects,  the  fever  has  ikpproached 
in  character  to  the  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent form,  yet*  I  have  never  been 
able  to  recognise  any  regular  intermis- 
sion, or,  indeed,  any  regular  remission, 
during  its  progress  :  in  other  words,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
decided  periodicity  in  the  disorder* 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  both  as  re« 
gards  what  was  really  present  as  well  as 
what  I  believe  to  have  been  really 
absent,  seeinfi;  that  ague  was  this  year, 
and  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  the  year 
than  usual,  very  prevalent  in  the  eastern 
and  south  eastern  portions  of  the  me- 
tropolis— in  Rotherhithe,  Camberwell, 
and  Deptford,  but  particularly  in  Wool- 
wich and  Piumstead. 

Independently  of  this  generally  moist 
state  of  the  skin,  there  has  existed,  as 
has  been  before  observed,  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases,  t.  e. 
in  9  out  of  38,  a  very  profuse  diapho- 
resis, which  appeared  at  an  indefinite 
period  of  the  malady,  and  lasted  less 
than  twenty -four  hours,  but  was  per- 
fecly  critical—and  critical  both  as  to 
the  fever  itself,  and  as  to  the  sometimes 
very  grave  local  inflammatory  affection 
which  accompanied  it.  Such  profuse 
and  critical  diaphoresis  was,  1  believe^ 
unknown,  and  was  certainly  very  rare 
during  the  late  epidemic 

5.  Froneness  to  re/ap«e.^Relapse8 
in  the  old  fever  were  unfrequent,  and, 
when  they  did  occur,  they  were  usually 
traceable  to  some  definite  exciting 
cause.  In  the  new  fever  relapses  have 
occurred  in  twelve  cases  out  of  thirty- 
eight,  under  my  own  observation,  and 
it  is  not,  1  think,  improbable  that 
they  have  also  occurred  in  others  of 
the  patients  who  left  the  hospital 
earlier  than  it  was,  undei^  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  desirable. 
In  no  single  instance  were  we  able  to 
connect  the  relapse  with  any  obvious 
existing  cause. 

* .  Tolerance  of  tc^W,  opium,  and 
quinine, — The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  diseases  may  be  per- 
haps rwjarded  as  the  natural  rcbuU  of 
the  di&rences  to  which  allusion  has 
been  already  made.    It  may,  notwith- 
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Standing,  be  obteired,  in  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  statements,  that  in 
the  late  epidemic,  wine  was  sometimes 
not  well  borne  by  the  patient— that 
opium  was  rarely  prescribed,  and  qui- 
nine scarcely^  ever;  while  in  the  ex- 
isting epidemic,  wine  (excepting  during 
some  of  the  inflammatoiy  anections 
accompanying  the  relapses)  has  been 
uniformly  well  borne  by  the  patient, 
and  opium  and  ouinine  have  been 
frequently  prescribed  with  the  best 
effects. 

Without  again  referring  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  disease,  either  as  to 
an  average  of  the  whole  number,  or 
as  to  individual  cases,  which  may 
perhaps  in  the  minds  of  some  admit  of 
doubt,  enough  has,  I  think,  been 
said  to  show  that  the  fever  has  differed 
Teiy  remarkably  in  the  two  periods  to 
which  1  have  referred,  and  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  illustrious  father  of 
English  practical  medicine,  as  to  the 
striking  dissimilarity  of  the  same  disease 
in  different  '*  epidemic  constitutions.'' 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  I 
have  myself  little  doubt  that  the  fever, 
as  an  epidemic,  or  perhaps  rather  an 
endemic  affection,  has  been  imported 
from  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  some 
few  cases  occurred,  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar but  mixed  character,  before  the 
large  immigration  of  Irish  in  the  early 
part  of  the  late  summer;  but  they 
were,  as  I  have  before  stated,  few, 
single,  and  sporadic.  The  importation 
of  the  poor  Irish  into  Liveipool  and 
Canada,  and  their  extension  to  Leeds 
and  other  places,  appears  undoubtedly 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  occur- 
rence and  wide  diffusion  of  fever  in 
those  places.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  similar  consequences  have  fol- 
lowed similar  causes  in  London  also, 
and  I  do  so  for  the  following  reasons :— 

1.  Fever  was  rare  in  the  hospital 
before  the  immigration  of  the  Irish  into 
London.  Since  they  arrived  the  appli- 
<»tion8  for  admission  into  the  hospital 
have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
the  number  of  patients  actually  ad- 
mitted for  fever  have  been  larger  than  it 
has  been  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 
yeartf  and^  I  am  authorized  to  eay,  even 
for  the  laei  fifty  yean, 

2.  The  early  ca»e$  occurred  almost 
exclusively  among  the  Irish:  out  of 
thirty-eight  patients  suffering  from 
fever  in  the  hospital  at  one  time, 
thirty-six  were  Irish.  Among  my  own 


cases,  it  is  true  that  the  proportion 
has  not  been  nearly  so  large.  Of  the 
thirty- eieht  cases,  twenty-four  were 
Irish  And  fourteen  English ;  but  divid- 
ing the  numbers  into  eoual  halves,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  of  tneir  admission^ 
it  has  been  found  that,  while  of  the 
latter  half  nine  were  English,  and 
ten  were  Irish,  of  the  former  half 
fourteen  were  Irish  and  five  only  were 
English. 

3.  Many  of  the  patients  had  only 
just  arrived  from  Ireland:  several 
among  my  out-patients,  who  are  not 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  following  table,  said  thai 
they  were  attacked  upon  the  very  day 
of  their  landing.  One  lad  taken  into 
the  hospital  had  landed  in  London 
only  a  week  from  the  time  of  his 
admission  ;  he  acknowledged  that,  in 
his  native  land,  he  had  never  been  en- 
cumbered with  any  extraneous  appen- 
dages to  his  lower  extremities;  the 
awkwardness  of  his  gait  under  the  ad- 
ditional weight  of  his  well-patched 
high-lows,  while  proudly  exulting  in 
an  old  suit  of  corduroys,  evidenUy  a 
recent  acquisition,  and  made  for  one 
much  his  senior,  sufficiently  attested 
that  he  had  not  been  long  in  England. 

4.  The  fever  at  first  existed  among 
the  very  lowest  orders,  and  always,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  emanated 
from  districts^courts  and  alleys-^ 
densely  populated  with  Irish.  No 
private  practitioners,  of  whom  I  in- 
quired, had  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  seen  a  single  example  of  the 
disease:  the  pansh-doctor  and  the 
dispensary  and  hospital-physician  had 
alone  come  in  contact  with  the  malady. 
At  a  later  period  the  disease  unforts- 
nately  extended  to  others,  and  fever 
has  of  late  been  more  common  in  pn- 
vate  practice  and  among  a  better  class 
of  persons. 

From  these  facts  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  the  existing  fever,  as  an 
epidemic  or  endemic  affection,  was  im- 
ported from  Ireland,  and  that,  from  the 
tower  class  of  Irish,  it  has  been  gra- 
dually communicated  to  the  Englisb 
residents  of  this  district.  From  what 
I  have  observed,  also,  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  it  has  extended  widely 
among  the  Irish,  not  so  much  from  the 
want  of  food  (for  few  of  the  patients 
admitted  or  seen  in  an  early  stage  of 
the  disease  appeared  to  be  badly  nou- 
rished) as  from  the  habit  of  crowding 
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together  in  smsU  rooms  in  the  densely 
populated  houses  of  courts  and  alleys, 
and  particalarly-  from  the  extremely 
dirty  and  carekss  habits  of  man^  of 
the  soffincen.  Famine  has,  I  believe, 
had  less  influence  in  its  production  as 
dissenination  than  filth;  and  the  loss 
of  the  potatoes  less  than  the  w^nt  of 
ivater  npcm  the  person  and  pure  air  in 
the  dwelling. 

P.S.— Nor.  6th*— From  what  oc- 
cnrred  at  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
eedine  paper,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  the  instances  of  maculated  fever 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  more  nu- 
merous than  my  own  experience  had 
induced  me  to  believe.  The  disease  in 
such  eases  has  more  nearly  assimilated, 
if  it  has  not  exactly  resembled,  that 
occuiring  in  the  former  epidemic.  It 
has  been»  indeed,  an  entirely  different 
disorder,  accompanied  with  cerebral 
disturbsnce,  a  dry  skin,  and  a  frequent 
pulse,  as  well  as  maculs.  I  think  also 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
it  has  existed  in  persons  of  a  better 
class,  and  of  different  habits.  A  gen- 
tleman, on  the  contrary,  who  is  engaged 
as  surgeon  to  a  union-house,  informed 
me,  after  the  meetHig,  that  he  had  seen 
a  large  number  (perhaps  nearly  a 
hundred)  of  cases  in  the  workhouse  in 
his  neighbourhoood;  that  almost  all 
of  them  had  a  moist  skin,  and  weie 
free  from  maculse,  and  that  the  disease 
was  almost  uniformly  mild,  and  such 
as  I  have  represented  it  to  have  been 
in  the  hospital.  It  appears  therefore 
trident  that  two  distinct  fevers  exist  in 
this  vicinity :  one  resembling  the  epi- 
demic formerly  existing,  and  affecting 
persons  somewhat  removed  from  abject 
poverty;  the  other,  occurring  among 
the  poor,  and  principally  Irish,  pre- 
senting features  strixingly  different 
from  those  of  the  other,  and  in  many 
respects  affording  reason  for  the  belief 
that  it  may  have  in  its  origin  some 
direct  or  indirect  connection  with 
miasm.  Whether  the  one  may  degene- 
rate into  the  other, — whether  a  person 
affected  with  the  milder  form  (which  is, 
I  think,  evidently  infectious,  as  well  as 
epidemic)  is  capable  of  communicating 
the  more  grave  form  to  another  indi- 
vidua1» — I  am  unable  to  decide,  as  I  at 
present  possess  no  evidence  upon  the 
subjects 


CAsnev 
SARCOMATOUS  TUMOR  OF  THE 
NECK. 

Bt  Hbkat  Siirrst  Escu 
Iiitt  Houa-SwvMm  to  King's  College  HoepitsL 

The  following  case  of  simple  sarcoma- 
tous tumor  of  the  neck,  causing  death 
by  gradual  starvation,  will  perhaps 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  your 
joumaL  It  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  my  friend  Mr.  6oolden«  of  Maiden- 
head, through  whose  kindness  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  patien^ 
and  examining  the  case  after  death. 

John  Jacobs,  cetat.  30,  a  groom* 
applied  to  Mr.  Goolden,  in  December 
1846,  with  a  swelling  on  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  just  below  the  ramus 
of  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  as  large  as  a 
duck's-egg,  hard,  and  not  painfuL 
Some  time  ago  an  abscess  had  formed 
near  the  same  s^t,  and  had  beea 
opened ;  the  cicatrix  of  which  was  still 
visible.  His  health  was  good.  Iodine 
was  applied  to  the  tumor  in  the  form 
of  ointment  and  tincture,  and  alterative 
doses  of  mercury  were  given ;  in  a  short 
time  the  tumor  decreased  in  size,  not 
being  then  bigger  than  a  nut.  He  was 
discharged  as  cured. 

At  the  end  of  April  in  the  present 
year,  he  aeain  applied  to  Mr.  Groolden. 
The  swelling  had  reappeared,  and  in- 
creased rather  rapidlyr  to  a  size  greater 
than  it  had  before  attained.  It  was  now 
as  larg^  as  the  first,  not  painfuU  but  hard 
and  circumschbed*  Iodine  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally  was  again  used, 
but  no  benefit  arose.  The  swelling 
went  on  slowly  increasing. 

In  July  he  was  sent  to  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Fergusson.  The  tumor  at 
this  time  was  as  big  as  the  two  fists, 
hard  and  circumscribed,  not  at  all 
painful ;  and,  from  its  immobility,  evi- 
dently strongly  adherent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring textures.  Mr.  Fergusson  con- 
sidered it  to  be  of  a  simple  nature,  but 
did  not  think  fit  to  attempt  its  re- 
moval, although  the  mass  was  begin- 
ning to  interfere  with  the  functions  Of 
breathing  and  swdlowin^.  Remedies 
for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  tbe  tumor 
were  used  in  vain,  and,  after  remaining 
in  the  hospital  &  few  weeks,  he  was 
discharged* 
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He  returned  to  his  home,  and  was 
again  attended  by  Mr.  Goolden.  Tbe 
tumor  now  was  of  larger  sin  than 
it  ever  had  been,  and  his  health, 
which  hitherto  was  pretty  good, 
began  to  suffer,  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  breathing  gradually 
got  worse,  until  he  was  oblig^  to  keep 
to  his  bed  entirely. 

On  the  21  St  of  October  I  saw  him 
with  Mr.  Groolden.  An  immense  tumor 
occupies  tbe  right  side  of  the  neck  and 
face,  causing  great  distortion.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  mastoid  process  (push- 
ing the  ear  upwardn)  to  the  outer  half 
of  the  claTicle,  behind;  then,  rising 
over  the  jaw  as  hieh  as  the  malar  bone, 
it  extends  beyond  the  median  line  of 
the  chin  forwards  and  downwards  as 
far  as  the  sternum.  The  larynx  and 
trachea  are  pushed  considerably  over' 
to  the  left  side,  forming  there  a  con- 
siderable prominence.  The  skin  cover- 
ing the  mass  is  very  red;  the  tumor 
itself  is  hard  and  immoveable,  al- 
thpugh  to  the  eye  it  appears  as  though 
it  contained  matter:  a  most  careful 
examination  by  the  fin^r  cannot  detect 
the  slightest  fluctuation.  He  can 
liardly  separate  his  jaws  to  any  extent ; 
cannot  swallow  fluids  even  without 
the  greatest  distress,  and  he  has  been 
chiefly  nourished  by  enemata.  He 
suffers  severe  attacks  of  .dyspnoea,  and, 
if  he  attempts  to  sleep,  a  sense  of 
suffocation  and  sinking  comes  on,  by 
which  he  is  denied  the  only  consola- 
tion in  his  extremity.  Opiates  flive 
him  no  relief,  but  make  his  head  bad. 
The  veins  of  the  chest  and  right 
temple  are  much  congested.  I  must 
not  forget  to  state  that  he  suffers  no 
pain  in  the  diseased  part  itself.  The 
right  upper  extremity  is  paralysed,  as 
regards  motion,  but  occasionally  it  is 
affected  with  severe  pains. 

Oct.  26th.— We  saw  him  again  to- 
day. A  remarkable  change  had  taken 
place  since  the  period  of  our  last  visit. 
According  to  his  wife's  account,  he  had 
become  much  worse  the  day  before : 
he  had  profuse  cold  perspirations,  and 
spat  up  a  quantity  of  "  nasty  stuff;" 
tne  tumor  had  then  suddenly  decreased 
in  size:  instead  of  being  hard  and 
tense,  it  was  soft  and  pliable.  His  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  much  worse, 
his  face  is  pale  and  haggard,  and  his 
pulse  is  very  quick  and  weak. 

In  the  evening  we  again  went  to 
notice  the  progress  of  this  most  in- 


teresting case,  and  to  devise,  if  possible, 
anything  to  prolong  the  suflSerer's  Jile. 
We  found  him  in  mnch  the  same  con- 
dition, but  very  low.    The  tumor  haid 
still  further  diminished  in  sise,  and  he 
can  open  his  mouth  so  as  to  allow  us 
to  look  into  the  fauces.     There  is  a 
prominent  swelling,  red,  and  having  a 
small  ulcerated  opening  bkcking  ap 
the  isthmus  faucium  on  the  right  side^ 
He  has  spat  up  more  bloody  fluid,  but 
no  pus  can  be  detected.  As  we  thought 
that  the  swelling  just  mentioned  might 
be  aggravating  the  distressing  symp- 
toms (namely,  the  dyspnaea  and  diffi- 
culty of  swallowing),  and  that  there 
might  be  matter  pent  up  there^  we 
deliberated  on  the  propriety  of  making 
a  free  incision  into  the  piart;  but  he 
was  in  such  an  exhausted  condition, 
and  the  least  irritation  about  the  throat 
caused  such  terribly  distressing  syni|)- 
toms,  that  we  determined  to  wait  until 
morning,  in  the^  meantime  endeavour- 
ing to  support  his  strength  by  enemata 
of  beef-tea  and  broth.    We  expressed 
our  fears,  however,  to  his  firiends  that 
he  would  soon  sink. 

Oct.  27th.^We  were  in  time  to  see 
him  alive.  He  has  slept  heavily  during 
the  night;  is  nearly  insensible;  the 
tumor  has  subsided  five  inches  in  cir- 
cumference during  the  last  two  days 
He  died  quietly  a«>ut  11  a.m. 

Posi-moriem  rxamtiMlum,  24  houn 
after  cf«aM.— Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Goolden,  1  was  permitted  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting  out  tbe  tumor, 
—a  tedious  and  difficult  task. 

I  made  an  incision  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  tumor,  from  the  chin  to  the 
up^r  part  of  the  sternum ;  another 
incision  beginning  behind  at  the  mas- 
toid process,  and  carried  over  the  jaw,  . 
met  the  upper  extremity  of  this;  and 
another  made  over  the  clavicle  was 
connected  with  its  lower  extremity. 
The  superficial  tissues,  which  were  very 
dense,  and  intimately  adherent  to  the 
tumor,  were  then  dissected  back,  and 
the  external  surface  of  the  mass  ex- 
posed. The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  was 
seen  tightly  stretched  over  the  tumor, 
and  some  of  its  fibres  closely  attached 
to  it.  The  muscles  attached  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  jaw  were  then  divided, 
and  the  tongue  drawn  forward.  The 
knife  was  then  carried  back  as  far  as 
the  spine,  and  the  cssophagus  de* 
tached:  this  was  quite  flattened.  That 
portion  of  the  tumor  about  the  artica- 
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latioii  of  the  jaw  and  styloid  process 
was  then  with  difficulty  separated: 
lower  down,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mass  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  verte. 
bral  column.  The  trachea  and  oeso- 
phagus were  then  separated  from  the 
soft  parts  on  the  left  side,  then  divided 
just  below  their  entrance  into  the 
thorax,  and  with  them  the  whole 
taken  awa^.  I  must  add  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tumor,  extended 
below  the  clavicle,  and  pressed  upon 
some  of  the  nerves  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

It  weighed  two  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter :  it  was  of  a  solid  consistence,  and 
presented  the  appearance  of  simple 
sarcoma.  The  arteria  innominata 
entered  it  at  its  lower  border,  and  then 
immediately  divided  into  its  two 
•branches;  and  on  laying  open  the 
tumor,  the  carotid  artery,  thickened 
and  enlarfied,  was  seen  coursing  riffbt 
through  Its  substance:  the  trachea 
and  cBsophagus  were  closely  adherent 
to  it.  In  that  portion  of  the  swelling 
which  was  blocking  up  the  right  side 
of  the  fauces,  there  were  two  or  three 
small  openings,  but  no  cavity  could 
be  founa.  Here  and  there  distributed 
throueh  the  mass  were  portions  of 
scroftuous  matter  the  size  of  a  nut. 

Remarks.^ThiB  case  is  interesting 
both  from  its  rarity,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  symptoms  during  life,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  proved  fetal.  The 
neck  is  frequently  the  seat  of  tumors 
both  malignant  and  non-malignant, 
and  these  often  attain  a  large  size. 
The  majority,  however,  of  morbid 
growths  in  this  situation  are  non- 
malignant;  and  although  they  some- 
times occasion  uneasiness  and  defor- 
mity, a  fatal  result  is  rarely  caused  by 
them,  as  in  this  case.  Mr.  Fergusson 
tells  me  that  he  has  seen  two  or  three 
cases  of  tumors  similar  in  nature  to 
this :  in  one,  death  was  produced  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  mechanical 
effect  exerted  on  the  breathing  and 
swallowing  apparatus,— the  tumor  hav- 
ing existed  eighteen  months.  In  the 
extraordinary  case  of   Mr.    Goodlad, 

.  Teported  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Medico-Chirur^cal  Transactions,  there 
was  no  malignity  in  the  tumor;  and 
bad  it  not  been  extirpated  by  the 
knife,  it  probably  would  have  destroyed 
life  by  pressing  on  the  oesophagus  and 

trachea. 


Enlargement  of  the  glands  abont 
the  jaw,  of  the  thyroid  body,  and  en- 
cysted tumors  in  the  same,  are  the 
morbid  growths  most  frequently  met 
with  in  this  part  of  the  body ;  these, 
although  obstinate  in  their  character, 
are  generally  harmless,  and  may  be 
got  rid  of  after  a  longer  or  shortev 
period  by  the  use  of  appropriate  re- 
medies, or  they  remain  stationary. 

The  morbid  growths  which  mostly 
prove  fatal  are  cancerous  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  scirrhus  of  the 
parotid,  and  malignant  disease  of  the 
submaxillary.  These  cause  death 
partly  by  their  mechanical  effects,  but 
chiefly  through  the  constitutional  mis- 
chief  always  accompanying  malignant 
disease.  Occasionally,  however,  tu- 
mors are  found  in  the  neck,  having 
nothing  malignant  in  their  character, 
and  producing  scarcely  any  constitu- 
tional disturbance ;  defying,  neverthe- 
less, all  means  employed  for  their 
cure,  and  ultimately  causing  death  in 
consequence  of  pressure  upon  im- 
portant parts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  consecjuence  of  the  rapidity  of 
its  growth,  its  firm  adherence  to  the 
skin  and  textures  around,  and  its  ap- 
pearance when  cut  into  after  death, 
there  were  some  suspicions  that  this 
tumor  was  of  a  malignant  nature; 
and  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  morbid  structure 
expressed  his  opinion  to  me  that  it 
was  so,  but  an  examination  by  the 
microscope  showed  that  it  was  of  a 
simple  nature :  moreover  the  little  con- 
stitutional disturbance  it  produced,  the 
non-existence  of  pain  at  any  time,  and 
^bove  all  the  circumstance  of  its  hav- 
ing once  almost  totally  disappeared 
under  the  use  of  remedies,  would  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  non-ma- 
lignity. 

As  regards  the  symptoms  produced 
by  the  disease,  they  were  what  we 
should  expect  to  seejn  such  a  case; 
but  one  thing  was  remarkable,  and  has 
not  yet  satisfactorily  explained  itself 
to  my  mind, — I  mean  the  sudden  and 
great  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  tumor 
shortly  before  death.  It  is  probable 
that  suppuration  had  been  slowly  going 
on  in  its  substance,  and  that  a  discharge 
of  matter  had  taken  place  at  the  time 
the  tumor  was  first  noticed  to  decrease 
in  size.  He  had  spat  up  a  quantity  of 
«<  nasty  stufi^''  according  to  his  wife's 
account.    After  death  Icould  find  no 
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osnty  Ib  tii*  tunor,  and  only  two  or 
thiee  small  openmgt  in  that  part  wfakh 
was  blocking  up  the  istfamtts  of  the 
fbnees. 

Death  was  mainly  owing  to  itarrv 
ikm :  we  have  seen  that  he  had  been 
imable  to  swallow  any  solids  for  weeks, 
and  that  latterly  the  least  attempt  to 
take  fluids  eren  were  accompanied 
with  the  most  dietrassing  symptoms^ 
Thus  he  was  for  some  time  chiefly 
nourished  by  injections.  The  difiieulty 
of  breathing,  although  great  at  times, 
was  not  so  marked  as  the  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  and  this  was  explained 
when  the  parts  were  examined  after 
death;  for  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
although  intimately  connected  with 
the  mass,  were  not  so  much  pressed 
upon,  but  were  pushed  on  one  side  and 
forwards;  whilst  the  cesopha^  was 
more  compressed  by  the  pcwtenor  part 
of  the  tumor,  which  was  closely  at- 
tached to  the  spine,  and,  as  I  have  be* 
fore  said,  quite  flattened  against  that 
structure. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  by  some, 
why  was  not  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  tumor  at  an  earlier  period  made, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  to  be 
non-maligannt,  and  life  would  evi- 
dently be  destroyed  by  the  mechanical 
effects  exerted  on  the  trachea  and 
OBSOphagus  P  At  the  period  he  was 
sent  up  to  King's  College  Hospital,  it 
was  thought  by  one  surgeon  wno  saw 
it  to  be  a  fit  case  for  removal ;  but  Mr. 
Fergusson  (who,  I  am  sure,  would  not 
shrink  from  any  operation  which  would 
give  his  patient  any  chance  of  life, 
whatever  difficulties  it  might  present) 
found,  on  a  careful  examination,  the 
tumor  so  deeplj^  seated,  and  so  firmly 
adherent  to  the  important  textures  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that,  independently 
of  the  great  bleeding  which  would  take 
place,  he  considered  it  would  not  be  jus- 
tifiable to  attempt  it  The  correctness 
of  this  opinion  was  shewn  after  death. 
The  firm  adherence  of  the  tumor  to  the 
larynx  and  oesophagus,  its  extension 
behind  the  jaw,  and  deep  attachments  to 
the  base  c^  the  skull  and  spine,  are 
sufi^ient  proofs  of  the  impracticability 
of  an  operation.  Moreover,  theinno^ 
minata  entered  the  tumor,  and  the 
eavotid  artery  coursed  upwards  right 
through  its  centre.  Those  who  have 
seen  tumors  removed  firom  the  neck 
must  know  what  a  large  amount  of 
bleeding  takes  place  in  such  operations, 


even  when  no  important  vessels  are 
wooaded.  1  wcoUect  once  aasistiaga 
soieeon  who  is  nofe  Msily  frighte&dl 
by  blood,  nor  in  the  habit  of  ^ving  vp 
opevatioos  when  ho  once  begins  them, 
in  removing  a  tumor,  about  the  nxe  of 
the  two  mtMy  fiwrn  the  thvioid  bo<^y 
bvt,  on  the  fimt  stvokcs  or  the  kniib^ 
the  bleeding  was  so  psofuse,  aldiougit 
no  particular  vessel  was  woandcd,  tlut 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  iC  What 
a  frightful  hflsmorrhaffe  would  have 
taken  place  in  this  case,liad  an  attempt 
at  removing  it  with  the  knife  ben 
made !  It  is  true  that  tumors  as  latvc^ 
and  even  larger  than  liiis,  and  in  me 
same  situation,  have  been  removed  br 
some  surgeons  possessing  more  bohC 
ness  than  discretion ;  but  the  accounts 
of  the  operations  are  enough  to  make 
one  shudder,  even  when  we  know  that 
they  were  attended  with  success,  with^ 
out  iMcturing  to  our  minds  those  more 
formidable  occurrences  which  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  sur- 
gery knows  to  have  taken  place  moie 
than  once  when  the  removal  of  large 
tumors  from  the  seek  has  been  at* 
tempted. 
19,  CaroBne  Street,  Peiibid  SIfiam. 
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CHLOROVOBM. 

By  R.  M.  Glov»s,  lf.D. 

Leetarar  on  Materift  Media  in  th»  Ifrntuna^^n* 
TyBA  Medial  SchooL 

Pbofxssob  Simpson,  in  the  paper 
which  he  has  recently  published  on 
ChWolbrm,  speaks  as  if  no  one  had 
an  idea  of  the  physiological  properties 
of  this  substance  before  his  time.  Un- 
doubtedly he  has  the  sole  merit  q£ 
having  proposed  it  as  a  substitute  for 
ether  in  surgical  operations.*  But  in 
the  number  of  the  siinburgh  MedieaL 
and  Surgical  Joonml  for  October, 
18^,  there  is  published  the  second 
part  of  a  paper  of  mine,  on  Bromine 
and  its  Compouods^  and  the  analo^es 
which  exist  between  the  physiological 
properties  of  these  bodies  and  those  of 
the  corresponding  cen^xHinds  of  chlo- 
rine and  iodine ;  and  at  page  353  ci 
this  nun^r,  a  chapter  of  the  paper  is 
headed  **  Physiologieal  Properties  of 

*  It  WM  first  used  by  Mr  Bell.    See  Pharma- 
ceutical Journal,  Feb.  1847,  page  957.— Xik  Gas. 
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the  BrowMe  and  CUorMk  of  Olefiant 
Gas,  of  firoMofomy  Chlorafomi,  and 
Iodoform." 

This  chapter  commences  as  follows : 
— "  The  only  experiment  on  an  animal 
with  any  of  this  elass  of  bodies,  is  oti« 
rented  by  Br.  Cogswell  with  iodoform, 
which  he  terms  sesquiodide  of  carbon, 
but  which  we  now  know  to  be  a  com* 
pound  of  three  atoms  of  iodine  with  one 
of  fbrmyl.  The  curious  tcbuUs  of  this 
experiment  led  me  to  investigate  this 
class  of  bodies,  which,  from  the  results 
of  my  experiments,  appear  to  form  a 
new  class  of  poisons,  and  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  properties  not  unlikdy  to  be 
useful  in  tne  treatment  of  disease," 

I  then  proceed  to  state  that  after 
showing  tne  remarkable  resemblance 
in  leading  physiological  characters 
among  the  members  of  the  group,  I 
shall  take  chloroform  in  more  minute 
experiments  as  an  example  of  the  rest. 
I  tnen  detail  the  results  of  an  extensive 
series  of  experiments  with  these  bodies, 
and  especially  with  chloroform.  I  in- 
troduced them  into  the  jugular,  carotid, 
stomach,  and  peritoneum  of  animals, 
and  used  the  hflemadynamometer  in 
order  to  investigate  the  extraordinary 
power  of  congesting  the  lung  which 
they  possess  when  injectra  into 
the  jugular  (see  cap.  61st,  p.  356.) 
This  power  was  not  confined  to  them 
when  administered  in  this  way  only. 
The  congestion  of  the  lung,  produced 
by  injecting  chloroform  or  others 
of  the  class  into  the  jugular  vein, 
was  enormoiis ;  in  some  instances  the 
whole  lung  was  like  one  vase  apoplectic 
spot.  I  observed  that  these  bodies 
produced  great  stupor  and  even  pro- 
found coma  before  death,  that  they 
exerted  a  peculiar  corrosive  action 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and 
in  some  of  the  experiments  noted  that 
during  the  action  of  the  poison  the 
animals  were  insensible  to  pain.  (See 
especially  Exp.  64th.)  I  also  state  in 
summing  up,  amongst  other  general 
conclusions, — "  the  action  on  the  spinal 
cord  is  very  different  from  that  of 
strychnia,  to  which  my  friend  Dr. 
Cogswell  compared  it  in  the  case  of 
iodoform.  Strychnia  destroys  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will  over  the  muscles, 
but  appears  to  excite  the  spinal  cord, 
which  ioiet  its  sentihihty  under  the 
action  0fthisciMst  cf  jfoiwom.**  (p.  35^.) 
1  remark  also  the  singular  iacilit^  of 
absorption,  or  mechanical  penetration, 


through  the  tissues  possessed  by  these 
bodies. 

When  the  application  of  ether  and 
of  chhrie  ether  to  amsstfaetic  purposes 
became  known,  I  remarked  to  several 
of  my  friends,  that  without  doubt  all 
the  class  of  bodies  on  which  I  had 
formerly  experimented,  would  possess 
similar  properties,  but  was  detemd, 
from  the  fear  of  their  formidaUe 
power  of  congesting  the  lung,  from 
giving  them  in  practice. 

In  conclusion,  either  the  action  of 
chloroform  when  inhaled  must  be  veiy 
different  horn  its  aetioii  when  adminis- 
tered in  other  ways,  or  animals  must 
be  more  susceptible  of  it  than  man. 
Perhaps  habituation  to  alcohol  may 
protect  us  somewhat:  the  use  dT 
chloroform  in  some  haAtits  and  cases 
must,  however,  be  attended  with  danger 
from  its  immense  power  of  congestmg 
the  long. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  Gloveb. 

NewcMUe-apon-Tyne,  Nov.  St,  1847. 


ROYAL  SOCIETT. 

At  the  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  the  follow^ 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  elected  offioa- 
bearers  for  the  ensoing  year. 

PassioBNT :  The  Marqnis  of  Northamp- 
ton.— ^TaBASURKR :  George  Rennie,  Esq. — 
SscRKT ARIES :  PetcT  Mark  Roget,  M.D. ; 
Samuel  Hunter  Christie,  fieq.,  M.A.^- 
FoRBiGN  SscRBTARr  :  Lieut-CoL  Edward 
Sabine,  R.A. — Othkr  Members  of  the 
Council  :  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  ;  Robert 
Brown,  Emj.,  D.C.L.;  Sir  James  Clark, 
Bart.,  M.D. ;  Samuel  Cooper,  Esq. ;  Sir 
Henry  De  la  Beche ;  Edward  Forbes,  Esq. ; 
John  P.  Oassiot,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Graham, 
Esq.,  M.A.;  John  Thomas  Graves,  £«|. 
M.A. ;  Sir  John  F.  W.  Heraohel,  Bart., 
M.A. ;  William  Hopkins,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  Sir 
Robert  H.  Inglis,  Bart.,  LL.D. ;  Charles 
Lyell,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  The  Dmke  of  Northma- 
berknd ;  George  Richardson  Porter,  Esq. ; 
Lieut.-Col.  Sykes. 

Before  the  election,  the  noble  Prendent 
addressed  the  society,  and  announced  that 
medals  had  been  awarded  to  Sir  J.  F.  W, 
Herschd  and  Mr.  Fownes. 

Dr.  Roget,  before  reading  the  obituary 
notices  of  feltows,  stated  that  it  was  his  In- 
teation,  at  the  next  aaAiversary  meeting,  to 
resign  the  office  of  secretary,  which  he  had 
hdd  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
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THK  EPIDEMIC  IMFLUBMZA. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY,  DEC.  3,  1847. 

The  Inflaenia  which  has  been  pre- 
Tailing  for  some  dme  patt  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  has  recently 
made  its  appearance  in  the  metropolis, 
and,  from  information  which  we  have 
receiredy  it  has  been  exceedingly  pre- 
Talent  in  all  qnarters.  Some  thou- 
sands of  all  ages  have  been  attacked 
by  it.  The  symptoms  are,  on  the 
whole,  mild :  there  is  great  languor, 
with  depression,  frontal  headache, 
chilliness  in  the  coune  of  the  spine, 
with  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  aching  in 
the  loins.  With  these  symptoms  there 
has  been  cough  and  sore  throat,  accom- 
panied by  enlargement  of  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands.  A  stimu- 
lating plan  of  treatment  has  been 
found  to  be  most  conducire  to  reeoyery ; 
and,  after  a  few  days,  the  patient  has 
been  restored  to  conralescence.  In 
the  aged,  the  disease  has  been  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  by  terminat- 
ing in  an  aggravated  form  of  bronchitis. 
As  we  might  suppose,  the  great  pre- 
valence of  this  disorder  in  the  metro- 
polis, is  not  in  any  way  indicated 
by  the  Registrar-Generars  Table  of 
Deaths.  On  turning  to  Influenza,  we 
find  enumerated  from  this  cause,  only 
four  deaths  during  the  last  week  ;*  and 
of  these,  three  were  among  infants, 
and  one  in  an  individual  above  60. 
The  deaths  from  bronchitis,  chiefly 
among  old  and  young,  have  increased 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  average. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  proof  that  the 
weekly  table  of  deathi  cannot  throw 
any  light  upon  the  amount  of  illness  in 
the  metropolitan  population,  unless  the 
prevalent  disease  be  of  a  very  fatal 
character.    We  require  what  Professor 

*  i.e.  the  wMk ending  Nov. 90.    The  return 
iwt  inoed  thews  86  deaths  from  this  cause  chiefly 
lODSthesfed. 


Casper  has  appropriately  denominated 
weekly  tables  of  mtMUy  as  well  as  of 
mortmlity.  Under  a  well-constituted 
Board  of  Health,  it  would  be  by  no 
means  diflScult  to  organise  a  regular 
system  of  weekly  returns  of  cases  of 
disease  admitted  into  the  principal  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  of  the  metropolis. 

We  might  be  disposed  to  refer  the 
appearance  of  this  epidemic  to  the  very 
sudden  and  extensive  changes  in  tem- 
perature which  have  recently  taken 
place,  and  to  the  large  amount  of 
moisture  with  which  the  air  has  been 
for  some  time  saturated;  but  local 
meteorological  causes  will  scarcely 
account  for  it,  since  the  disorder  exists 
at  the  present  time  with  equal  intensity 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  remote  from 
each  other.  In  a  late  number  of  tins 
journal*  we  announced  the  existence  of 
influenza  at  Copenhagen,  where  it  had 
attacked  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  daily  papers  it  was 
erroneously  reported  that  the  disease 
which  had  thus  broken  out  in  Denmark, 
was  the  cholera.  We  now  learn  from 
the  Continental  journals  that  the  in- 
fluenza {La  Grippe)  has  appeared  in 
Marseilles,  and  that  within  the  short 
space  of  a  week  it  attacked  one-half  of 
the  population,  t.  e.  80,000  penons. 
It  is  of  a  mild  character;  but  great 
alarm  has  been  excited  there,  and  in 
other  localities  where  influenza  has 
appeared,  from  the  prevalent  belief 
that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera.  In  this  country,  however,  the 
most  severe  form  of  epidemic  influenza 
was  observed  to  follow  the  malignant 
cholera  of  1831-2. 

We  have  thus  evidence  of  a  similar 
epidemic  disorder  attacking  almost 
simultaneously  three  cities  forming  a 
triangle  on  the  map  of  Europe — Copen- 
hagen being  nearly  equidistant  (about 
700  miles  in  a  right  line)  from  Mar- 
seilles and  London.  To  add  to  the 
difliculty  of  accounting  for  the  origin 

«  Not.  19th,  p.  908. 
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of  these  epidemics  by  medical  theories, 
we  may  mention  a  carious  fact  that 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  diffu- 
sion of  cholera,  by  shewing  that  an 
epidemic  and  a  quasi-contagious  cha- 
racter may  be  observed  in  one  and  the 
same  disease.  The  French  steamer 
Luxor,  which  runs  between  Alexandria 
and  Marseilles,  recently  arrived  in 
Egypt  with  the  influenza  on  board. 
The  crew  were  so  severely  affected  that 
the  vessel  did  not  make  its  usual  pas- 
sage to  Syria.  To  say  that  influenza  is 
an  infectious  disease,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion  of  those 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
epidemics;  but  how  is  it  to  be  ex- 
plained that  a  vessel  sailing  from  a 
port  where  influenza  is  very  prevalent, 
can  transport  with  it  an  epidemic  in  a 
severe  form  over  so  large  a  portion  of 
sea?  It  is  not  stated  whether,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria,  influenza  had  appeared 
among  the  inhabitants.* 

We  elsewhere  publish  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  cholera  in  Ru8sia.t 
It  appears  to  be  slowly  extending  itself 
westward  from  Moscow  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  We  last  week 
announced  that  it  had  reached  Duna- 
berg,  on  the  Dvina ; — the  nearest  port 
to  this  town  is  Riga,  which  suffered 
severely  from  the  last  visitation  of 
cholera.  The  latest  intelligence  which 
we  have  seen,  viA  Stockholm,  an- 
nounces that  the  cholera  had  appeared 
in  St.  Petersburgh  and  at  Cronstadt; 
and  that  the  rules  of  quarantine  were 
to  be  strictly  enforced  against  these 
towns,  as  well  as  against  all  the  ports 
of  Russia.    It  is  confidently  stated  that 


«  By  later  intelligence,  we  learn  that  inflaentt 
was  very  prevalent  at  Nismes,  Montpellier,  Per- 
pirnan,  and  Touloaae.  In  the  latter  dty  15,000 
peraons  were  affected  by  it.  VUniom  M^icale, 
of  the  27th  November,  sUtes,  that  a  lam  nart 
of  the  popalatlon  of  Paris  has  been  attacxea  by 
the  disorder.  It  baa  also  spread  to  a  great  ex- 
tent through  the  north  of  Scotland. 

tSse  page  996. 


the  disease  is  of  a  much  milder  form, 
and  more  amenable  to  treatment,  than 
the  cholera  of  1831.  The  Reports 
before  us,  however,  show  that  while 
the  attacks  are  not  so  numerous,  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number 
attacked,  is  still  enormous.  Thus,during 
one  month  in  1830, 25,270  persons  were 
cut  off  by  the  disease  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Astrachan;  and  of  this 
number  4000  persons  died  in  the  city. 
Under  the  late  irruption,  continuing 
for  a  longer  period,  there  have  not 
been  more  than  3772  deaths  in  the 
whole  province,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  disease  has  totally  disappeared. 
In  September  1831,  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  in  Moscow,  and  attacked 
in  four  months  9000  persons,  of  whom 
one  half  died.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  disease  broke  out  in  that  city 
on  the  30th  September ;  and  up  to  the 
1st  of  November,  t.«.  one  month,  there 
were  1197  cases,  and  402  deaths 
—a  mortality  of  rather  more  than  one- 
third  ;  but  by  the  latest  accounts  from 
this  populous  city,  we  are  sorry  to  per- 
ceive that  not  only  have  a  greater 
number  of  persons  been  attacked  by 
the  disease,  but  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality has  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished. Thus,  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  cases  per  day  for  the  whole 
month,  was  not  more  than  36,  they 
reached  in  the  last  week  of  October 
91 :  ^  when,  too,  we  remember  that  on 
the  last  occasion  the  cholera  remained 
in  Moscow  for  a  period  of  five  months, 
it  is  difficult  at  present  to  institute  any 
comparison  respecting  the  relative  re- 
tensity  of  the  past  and  present  visita- 
tions. How  far  the  disease  haa 
been  amenable  to  treatment  under  the 
hands  of  Russian  physician8,our  readers 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  proportionate 
mortality  from  cholera  in  its  progress 
through  the  empire.  Thus,  in  relation 
to  the  cases,  the  deaths  have  been :— 
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In  the  gOTemment  of  Koank    65  p«r  cent. 
**  «  Kanne    54*8 

"  -  Kiew        4<h« 

"  «  Kharkov.  29*5 

In  Moioow  city,  last  week  Oct.  35*5 
"  "        month  Oct.  33'5 

The  total  deaths,  as  well  as  the  total 
eases,  are  fewer  in  number ;  and  this 
is  the  only  satisfactory  conclasion  to 
which  we  can  come  from  the  documents 
before  us.  Further,  the  attacks  of  the 
disease  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  poor, 
destitute,  and  ill-fed  classes ;  and  the 
fatal  cases  are  most  numerous  among 
those  who  have  exhausted  their  powers 
by  habitual  drunkenness  or  intemper- 
ance. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  re- 
specting the  mode  in  which  this  singu- 
lar disease  is  difiTused.    That  the  poison 
of  cholera  is  spread  in  some  way  or 
other  cannot  admit  of  dispute.    One 
class  of  observers  content  themselves 
by  saying  that  cholera  is  not  infectious, 
adducing  cases  apparently  irreconcile- 
able  with  this   hypothesis.      Admit- 
ting the  validity  of  these  objections,  it 
still  remains  to  be  proved  that  the 
cholera  is  a  pure  epidemic;   and  this 
part  of  the  case,  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine    of  non-infection   have    not 
troubled  themselves  to  examine.    The 
mere  disproof  of  one  hypothesis,  how- 
ever, does  not  establish  the  truth  of 
another;  although  this  seems  hitherto 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted.    Let 
any  one  examine  the  recent  progress  of 
the  cholera  northward  and  westward 
through  the  Russian  empire,  and  say 
whether  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  epir 
demic  to  creep  slowly  from  place  to 
place,  to  follow  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  to  prevail  on  one  bank,  and  not 
on  the  other,  to  spread  along  one  side 
of  a  street  in  a  populous  city  and  not 
on  the  other,  to  set  at  defiance  in  its 
progressive  diffusion,  the  influence  of 
winds,  temperature,  seaisons,  and  all 
those   atmospheric  changes  included 
under  the  head  of  climate.*     If  the 
*  In  its  recent  prog^reM  tnm  ABtmkan  to  Sa- 


cbolera  be  a  pure  epidemic,  these  cir- 
cumstances show  that  it  is  one  sui 
generis  ;^foT  the  laws  of  its  propagation 
are  quite  inexplicable  upon  the  common 
doctrine  of  epidemic  diseases.  Its  diffu- 
sion through  the  atmosphere  is  all  but 
disproved,  since  if  this  were  the  medium 
whereby  the  poison  is  transmitted,  we 
should  have  it  radiating  equally  around 
from  a  focus  of  great  intensity,  or 
obeying  the  course  of  prevalent  winds. 
But  such  a  mode  of  diffusion  has  not 
been  observed :  and  it  is  really  ques- 
tionable whether  it  does  not  require  a 
larger  amount  of  credulity  to  believe 
in  the  epidemic  than  in  the  imfeetious 
propagation  of  the  disease.     It  has 
been  often  remarked  that  a  town  or 
village  situated   between  two  others 
infected   with   cholera,  has   escaped. 
This  has  been  adduced  as  a  triumphant 
instance   of  its   non-propagation   by 
human   intercourse,  or  of  the    totid 
absence  of  infection.     The  aigument 
is  ingenious,  but  unsound,  because  it 
proves  too  much :  it  just  goes  to  show 
that  the  cholera  cannot  be  communi. 
cated  or  diffused  in  any  conceivable 
manner!     If  the  disease  were  really 
epidemic,  and  the  atmosphere  had  any 
influence  in  its  diffusion,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  that  the  intermediate 
town  or  village   should   escape    the 
aerial  poison,  unless  we  were  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  winds  were  always 
blowing   from    this    town    as    from 
a  centre,  or  that  some  M.  Ledoyen 
was  busily  engaged  in  destroying  the 
cholera-poison  by  his  disinfecting  li- 
quids  f     £ither   of  these    exceptions 
would,    however,    require    a    larger 
amount   of  faith  than  we  can  con- 
cede  to   the   epidemists.      There  is 
another  hypothesis  which  has  found 
a  few  advocates,  t.  e.  that  cholera  does 
not  travel,  but  that  by  a  sort  of  coinci- 
dence,  and  by  a  species  of  epigenesis^ 

ratov,  it  WM  remarked  that  the  cholera  advanced 
conatently  aj^ntt  ike  wind.  It  chiefly  mani- 
feated  itself  in  villarea  immediatehr  afttr  the  ar- 
rival of  traveUera  labotirintf  under  it: 
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the  seeds  of  the  disease  arise  spon- 
taneonaly  in  one  town  or  village  so 
soon  as  it  has  ceased  to  appear  in 
another  adjacent  to  it  On  this  show- 
ing, it  is  not  of  Indian  but  of  local 
origin.  We  think,  however,  the  geo- 
graphical progression  of  this  malady 
must  be  taken  as  fiital  to  this  view. 
Our  own  belief,  as  it  was  expressed  in 
this  journal  at  the  time  of  the  irruption 
of  cholera  in  1831-2,  is,  that  it  is  not 
a  pure  epidemic,  nor  a  universally 
infectious  malady  ;  but  that  it  can  be 
decidedly  propagated  by  human  inter- 
course. We  know  that  hundreds  of 
cases  may  be  brought  forward  tending 
to  show  that  the  disease  had  broken  out, 
and  that  there  was  noevidenoe  of  a  com- 
munication by  infection.  Our  answer 
is,  that  the  same  observation  has  been 
repeatedly  made  regarding  typhus  fever, 
and  that  facts  do  not  neutralise  each 
other  like  acids  and  alkalies :— hence 
one  good  affirmative  instance,  as  in  the 
simple  transference  of  the  cholera  from 
this  country  to  Canada  in  1831-2, 
cannot  be  overturned  by  a  hundred 
negative  cases. 

It  is  very  likely  that  no  quarantine 
laws  will  keep  the  disease  out.  Those 
who  have  had  the  infelicity  to  undergo 
quarantine,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
accounting  for  the  failure  of  this  arti- 
ficial barrier  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  disease.  The  quarantine 
regulations,  as  they  are  carried  out  in 
some  of  the  Mediterranean  States,  are 
a  perfect  libel  upon  common  sense. 
The  Board  of  Health  of  Naples  has 
just  issued  a  decree  placing  under 
close  restrictions,  all  vessels  coming 
from  the  Levantine  ports  or  from 
ports  to  which  these  vessels  trade,  as 
those  of  France,  Malta,  Greece,  and 
the  Ionian  islands.  Such  vessels  will 
be  refused  admission  into  the  ports  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  unless  provided  by  the 
Sicilian  Consulates  with  special  certifi- 
cates of  health.  This  proclamation  is 
inteUigible   enough :    there  are  very 


heavy  fees  payable  for  certificates,  &c. 
oat  of  which  the  Neapolitan  Board  of 
Health,  consisting  of  a  complete  army 
of  lazy  functionaries,  contrives  to 
obtain  a  good  means  of  support !  The 
nuBcalled  Sanitary  Board  of  Naples  is 
doing  all  that  it  can  to  bring  quaran- 
tine laws  into  perfect  contempt;  for 
while  its  roles  are  for  the  most  part 
based  upon  purely  mercenary  motives, 
they  are  quite  iftefficient.  We  can 
speak  from  personal  experience  in 
this  matter,  having  performed  quaran- 
tine in  a  Neapolitan  port,  and  ob- 
served that  although  the  officials  went 
throu^  the  ceremony  of  taking  the 
passports  and  letters  on  a  long  stick, 
singeing  them,  cutting  them,  and  fu- 
migating them  with  vinegar,  yet  by 
bribery  there  was  a  free  intercourse  at 
night  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 
Soch  abuses  may  not,  it  is  true,  be 
carried  on  in  this  country  :  neverthe- 
less, without  completely  stopping  our 
commerce  with  the  NorA,  and  the 
perfect  suppression  of  smuggling,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  out  the 
cholera  by  any  quarantine  regulationi • 


Operators  in  England  and  France 
are  now  busily  engaged  in  testing  the 
efiects  of  Chloroform-vapour;  and, 
froni  the  reports  which  we  continue  to 
receive,  it  appears -to  have,  over  ether- 
vapour,  all  those  advantages  which 
have  been  announced  by  Dr.  Simpson. 
In  midwifery  practice,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  especially  serviceable,  and 
we  elsewhere*  insert  a  letter  on  its 
safe  application  in  dentistry.  It  has 
been  used  in  the  Parisian  hospitals 
with  perfect  success,  by  MM.  Roux, 
Blandin,  and  Amussat,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  minor  operations.  An  in- 
haling apparatus  was  tried,  but  aban- 
doned, as  less  effectual  than  the  simple 
method  recommended  by  Dr.  Simpson.f 
A  portion  of  the  vapour  is  lost  by  this 

*  Pag«998. 

t  See  latt  number,  pag^e  937. 
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plan,  but  this  is  unimportant.  As  the 
Tapour  is  exceedingly  dense  (being  to 
air  as  4*2  to  1),  the  loss  is*  diminished, 
if  the  head,  during  respiration,  be  in- 
clined slightly  backwards. 

The  reports  agree  in  representing 
that  no  pain  or  irritation  has  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  patient  in  respiring 
the  vapour ;  and  that  the  return  to  con- 
sciousness was  rapid,  and  not  marked 
by  confusion  of  intellect  or  nausea.  In 
one  instance,  a  slight  quivering  of  the 
lower  extremities  was  observed.  In 
all  cases,  sensibility  to  pain  has  been 
completely  destroyed.  The  section  of 
sensitive  parts  by  a  knife,  the  applica- 
tion of  caustic,  and  electro- punctura- 
tion,  have  been  resorted  to  without 
giving  rise  to  the  slightest  sensation  of 
pain.  In  one  or  two  instancesi  there 
has  been  a  complete  paralysis  of  mo- 
tion and  sensation,  with  a  retention  of 
consciousness. 

While,  however,  these  facts  appear 
to  promise  safety  in  the  use  of  Chlo- 
roform-vapour, the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Glover  on  animals,  tend  to  show  that 
this  agent  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
noxious. He  found  that  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  congestion  of  the 
lungs.*  His  experiments  were  not 
performed  with  the  vapour,  and  the 
mode  of  introduction  into  the  system 
by  the  lungs  may  considerably  modify 
the  effects. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  French  have  put  in  a 
claim  against  Dr.  Simpson  for  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  discovery.  U  Union 
Midicah\  declares  that  it  is  to  France, 
and  to  a  French  physician,  that  all  the 
honour  of  the  priority  of  this  discovery, 
is  due !  Of  course !— When  our  con- 
tinental brethren  did  not  hesitate  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  Marsh's  in- 
genious invention  for  detecting  arsenic, 
upon  the  strength  of  some  old  experi- 
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ments,  performed  many  years  before  on 
arsennretted  hydrogen  without  leading 
to  any  practical  results,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  equally  make  free 
with  this  mode  of  applying  Chloroform, 
vapour.  The  claim  is  founded  upon  a 
communication  made  by  M.  Flourens 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  March 
I847i  and  published  in  the  Comptes 
RewUUf  tome  xxiv.  p.  342.  M.  Fk>a- 
rens  states : — 

"Hydrochloric  ether  produced  the 
same  effects  as  sulphuric  ether.  The 
action  of  hvdrQchioric  ether  has  led 
me  to  test  the  properties  of  the  new 
compound  known  under  the  name  of 
Chloroform,  In  a  few  minutes  (from 
four  to  six),  an  animal  exposed  to  the 
respiration  of  the  vapour  of  this  liquid, 
became  perfectly  etnerized.  The  spi- 
nal marrow  was  then  laid  bare,  and 
the  posterior  roots  were  found  insen- 
ble.'^ 

"Thus,"  observes  the  writer,  "M. 
Flourens  was  undoubtedly  the  Jirsl  to 
employ  Chloroform-vapour,  but  to  Dr. 
Simpson  the  merit  is  dae  of  having 
first  experimented  on  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  in  a  more  complete  manner." 
He  is,  however,  wrong  in  both  of  these 
statements.  We  are  not  going  to  let 
the  question  remain  open  between 
Scotland  and  France;  but  shall  pro- 
ceed to  put  in  a  claim  for  England. 
As  we  announced  last  week,  Chloro- 
form-vapour (under  the  common  name 
of  Chloric  ether)  was  used  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Bell  in  the  human  subject,  as  early 
as  January  1847.*  Mr.  Bell  states 
that  it  (chloric  ether)  "  has  been  tried 
in  some  cases  with  success.  It  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  appears  to  be 
rather  less  (P)  powerful  in  its  effects 
than  sulphuric  ether."  Thus,  then, 
neither  France  nor  M.  Flourens  can 
claim  the  priority  of  use,  nor  is  it  true 
(as  far  as  at  present  appears,)  that  it 
was  first  employed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  Simpson.    On  the  principle 

*  See  Pbannsceatica]  Journa]  for  Feb.  len. 
pegeS57. 
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of  suum  cuigue  tribuito,  we  shall  sum 
up  as  follows.  From  documents  yet 
published,  the  discoyery  of  the  narco- 
tic effects  of  this  vapour  on  man  is  due 
to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell, — and  the  discovery 
of  the  useful  and  extensive  application 
of  it  as  a  substitute  for  ether  in 
surgical  and  obstetric  cases,  is  exclu- 
sively due  to  Dr.  Simpson.  We  are 
sorry  to  deprive  France  of  any  portion 
of  scientific  glory  on  this  occasion  ;  but 
as  dispassionate  judges,  with  these  facts 
before  us,  we  are  unable  to  award 
to  M.  Flourens  more  than  the  merit 
of  having  exhibited  to  animals,  a 
vapour  which  had  already  been  em- 
ployed  in  this  country  in  the  human 
subject,  for  a  more  useful  purpose  than 
that  of  examining  its  effects  on  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
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Lectures  on  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Living  Beings.  By  Carlo  M  atteucci, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Pisa. 
TranHlated  under  the  superintendence 
of  Jonathan  Pbreira,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
&c.    8vo. pp.435.    London:  Long- 
mans.    184/. 
We  learn  from    the  preface  to  this 
volume  that  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Matteucci,  although  delivered  so  re- 
cently as  1844,  have  already  passed 
through  two  editions  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Prance.    The  English  translation, 
edited  by  Dr.  Pereira,  has  been  made 
from  a  copy  furnished  to  him  by  the 
Professor  containing  a  large  number  of 
additions  and  corrections.  The  English 
reader  may  therefore  consider  that  in 
the  work  before  us,  he  has  these  lectures 
in  the  most  authentic  shape. 

The  name  of  Matteucci  must  be 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  Trans- 
lations of  his  lectures  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  English  medical 
periodicals ;  but  these  have  appeared 
only  at  intervals,  and  have  been  mixed 
UD  with  other  and  irrelevant  subjects. 
Until  the  present  time,  English  prac- 
titioners have  not  been  in  a  position 
to  judge  fairly  of  the  interesting  labours 
of  Matteucci :  they  have  now,  nowever, 


in  this  small  and  compact  volume,  an 
excellent  translation,  made  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  man  of  high  scien« 
tine  reputation,  and  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  the  subject. 

Professor  Matteucci  opens  to  view  a 
new  branch  of  medical  science,  which 
may  be  called  Physical  Physiology,  or 
the  united  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Physics  and  Physiology  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
observed  in  living  beings.  In  about 
twenty  chapters  the  author  brings 
before  us  the  following  subjects : 
Molecular  Attraction,  Capillarity,  Im- 
bibition, Endosmose,  Absorption,  Di- 
gestion, Respiration,  Heematosis,  Nu- 
trition, the  production  of  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  in  animals,  the  physio- 
logical action  of  Gravity,  Lignt,  Ca- 
loric, and  Electricity,  Nervous  Force, 
Animal  Mechanics,  the  circuktion  of 
the  Blood,  with  an  account  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Vocal  Apparatus,  of  Hear- 
ing and  Vision.  From  this  summary 
our  readers  may  judge  of  the  variety, 
interest,  and  novelty  of  the  contents. 
The  illustrative  experiments  are  nume- 
rous and  ingenious;  and  these  are 
rendered  intelligible  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  wood-engravings. 

The  quotations  ifrhich  follow  are 
selected  chiefly  for  the  originality  of 
the  observations  contained  in  them. 

The  light  of  the  Glowworm,--**  Ist.  The 
phosphorescence  of  the  glow-worm  may 
cease  without  the  insect  being  dead. 

*'  2dly.  There  exists  in  this  insect  a  matter 
which  evolves  light,  without  any  appreciable 
heat ;  and  the  animal  to  manifest  this  pro- 
perty, does  not  neceiisarily  require  either  to 
be  entire  or  to  possess  life. 

'*  3dly.  Carlxmic  acid  and  hydrogen  form 
a  medium  in  which  the  phosphorescent 
matter  of  the  glow-worm  ceases  to  shine 
after  an  interval  of  time  not  exceeding 
thirty  or  forty  minutes,  provided  that  the 
gases  are  pure. 

**4thly.  In  oxygen  gas,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  phosphorescent  matter  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  atmospheric,  air,  and  the 
duration  of  the  phosphorescence  is  nearly 
three  times  as  long.  This  holds  good  with 
regard  to  the  luminous  segments  only,  as 
wdl  as  with  the  entire  animal. 

"  5thly.  This  phosphorescent  matter, 
placed  under  conditions  suitable  for  the 
emission  of  light,  absorbs  a  portion  of 
oxygen,  which  is  replaced  by  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

*'  6thly.  This  same  substance,  when  de- 
prived of  its  faculty  of  glowing,  and  then 
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placed  IB  contact  with  oxjgea  gaa,  no  longer 
Ebeorba  oxygen,  or  prodnces  carbonic  acid. 

•'  7thly.  Oxygen  mixed  with  cither  hy- 
drogen or  carbonic  add,  in  tiie  proportion 
of  1  to  9,  forms  a  nediam  in  which  the 
phosphorescence  continues  for  several  hoars. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  in 
consequence  of  some  alteration  in  the  phos- 
phorescent matter  that  this  ceases  to  glow 
after  it  has  been  for  some  days  in  pore 
oxygen,  one  portion  only  of  which  has  been 
xeplaced  by  carixmic  add. 

"  I  exatained  the  hydrogen  in  which  I  had 
kept  sereral  glow-worms  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  lu>nrs,  and  in  which  they  had 
glowed  for  a  few  urinates  only.  The  following 
Is  the  result  obtained  when  the  gas  was  pure, 
and  the  experiment  was  conducted  over  mer- 
cury ;  the  bell-glass  bemg  carefally  filled  by 
InTerting  it  two  or  three  times,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  air  adhering  to  the  glow- 
worms :  Ae  volume  of  the  gas  was  slightly 
vngmented:  with  8  cobic  centimetres  of 
hydrogen,  I  obtained  an  excess  of  0*2  cubic 
OBDtim.  which  was  absorbed  by  potash. 
Thus,  then,  the  mseets  prodnee  carbonic 
add,  which  must  either  be  formed  by  the 
anion  of  carbon  with  the  oxygen  remaining 
in  the  trachesB,  or  exiat  ready  formed  in  the 
animals.  When  the  himinoos  segments 
alone  are  placed  in  hydrogen,  with  due  pre- 
caution, they  glow  for  a  few  seconds  only, 
and  the  gas  is  not  altered. 

**  8thly.  Heat,  within  certain  limits,  aug- 
ments the  light  of  the  phosphorescent  matter; 
cold  has  the  reverse  effect. 

«  9thly.  When  the  heat  b  too  strong,  the 
phosphorescent  matter  becomes  altered,  as 
it  also  does  when  plaoed  in  the  air,  or  in 
any  gas  whatever  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  This  undoubtediy  is  the  reason  why 
these  insects  csnnot  live  in  all  cUmates,  and 
why  they  shine  only  during  certain  months 
of  the  year. 

'<10thly.  The  j^aphorescent  matter, 
when  thus  altered,  is  no  longer  capable  of 
omitting  light,  or  of  becoming  luminous. 

''These  conclusions  evidently  prove  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon  :  the  production 
of  light  by  this  insect  is  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
carbon,  which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
phosphorescent  matter."  (p.  176.) 
^  Matteueci  ia  well  koowa  to  physio^ 
legists  for  his  application  of  the  galva- 
nometer to  the  study  of  the  electric 
phenomena  of  animafa.  By  the  aid  of 
this  instrument,  he  has  not  only  esta- 
blished the  existence  of  a  muscular 
eurrent  of  electricity,  but  has  also 
developed  its  laws.  The  following  is 
m  account  of  his  animal  galvanic  pile, 

"  Muaeular  pih.-^l  take  five  or  six  frogs 
epared  after  the  manner  (already  men- 


tioned) of  Galvani ;  I  cnt  them  in  halves, 
separate  the  tn|ghs  ntNn  the  legs  by  disss* 
ticnlaition,  and  divide  the  thighs  traBsvenel^ 
into  two  parta.  I  thus  ^tain  a  certdn 
number  of  the  halves  of  thighs,  from  amongst 
which  I  select  those  only  which  belong  to 
the  lower  portion ;  I  arrsnge  this  aeries  of 
demi-tbighs  upon  a  varnished  tray,  in  vrliiiih 
are  some  cup-shaped  depressions  or  cavitiea. 
I  first  place  one  of  these  demi-thighs  m  audi 
a  manner  that  its  external  surface  is  oofr» 
tained  ia  one  of  these  cups.  Next  to  this  I 
plaoe  another,  in  such  a  position  that  its 
external  surface  is  in  contact  witii  the  in- 
ternal surfttte  of  the  first ;  and  in  this  way, 
one  after  the  other,  all  the  demi-thighs  are 
arranged  in  a  row,  touching  one  another, 
and  with  the  same  surface  always  tamed  hi 
the  same  direction.  The  last  deaii-thigh, 
like  the  fixat  of  the  series,  shooM  be  plaoed 
in  one  of  the  cups  of  the  tray,  but  by  its 
internal  surface. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  a  pile  of  demi- 
thighs  of  frogs,  of  which  one  extremity  la 
formed  by  the  external  surface  of  the 
muscle,  the  other  by  the  internal  surface.  I 
fill  the  two  cups  with  a  weak  saline  solutioo, 
or  even  with  distilled  water ;  plunge  into 
them  the  two  extremities  of  the  galva- 
nometer, and  immediatdy  I  observe  a  de- 
viation of  the  needle,  whidi  before  the  im- 
menion  of  these  conductors  was  at  0^ 

"  Thos,  then,  the  presence  of  an  electric 
current  produced  by  a  pile  formed  of  the 
muscles  of  the  frog  is  demonstrated  by  the 
galvanometer.  Vary  the  experimeats  as 
much  as  you  like ;  in  lieu  of  the  musdes  of 
frogs,  use  the  muscles  of  other  animals,  of 
fishes,  birds,  or  mammals,  and,  provided 
that  you  keep  the  relative  podtion  of  the 
muscular  elements,  before  pointed  oat, 
namdy,  the  internal  surface  next  to  the 
external  of  >  the  muscle,  yon  will  always 
obtain  a  deviation  more  or  leas  great  of  the 
galvanometer  needle:  this  deviation  will 
indicate  efnutantfyf  by  its  direction,  tlie 
presence  of  a  current  proceeding  in  the  pile 
from  the  internal  to  the  external  sorfaee  of 
the  muaele. 

**  I  must  observe  that  the  mtendty  of  the 
current  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
demi-thighs  employed  to  form  the  pile. 
Here  is  a  pile  formed  of  ten  demi-thigha ; 
the  variation  of  the  needle  is  from  ZQP  to 
40° ;  here  Is  another  with  six  elements,  and 
the  needle  marks  from  10^  to  26°;  in  a 
third,  composed  of  four  elements,  it  de- 
viates only  from  6^  to  8^  at  the  utmost; 
The  increase  of  the  intennty  of  the  mus- 
cular current,  in  proportion  to  the  aomber 
of  the  Bttsenlar  dements  employed  ts 
form  the  pile,  is  constant,  whatever  may 
he  the  aaunal  from  which  the  musdes  are 
taken. 
"  If,    in    place    of   arranging   the   ele- 
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nMnts  in  a  straight  line  to  form  tlie  pfle, 
yoQ  dkpoie  of  3iein  in  such  a  way  that 
they  form  a  lemidrde,  and  thai  ihorten 
the  dintanoe  between  the  poke,  yoa  may 
doie  the  drcoit  with  the  single  nenre  of 
the  galvanosoopic  frog,  and  by  its  oon- 
ttactions  infer  the  existence  of  the  electric 
cnrrent."  (p.  194.) 

Liebig's  hypothesis  respecting  the 
orijrin  of  this  current  is  thus  very 
quietly  disposed  of: — 

"  Liebig't  hypoihnit  untenable, — Ltebig, 
finding  a  free  acid  in  the  substance  of  the 
muscle,  and  knowing  that  the  blood  and 
lymph  are  alkaline»  fancied  that  he  could 
explain  the  muscular  current  by  saying  that 
it  is  due  to  the  combination  of  the  acid  with 
the  alkali  of  the  blood.  But  it  is  obvious 
that,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  laws  of  tiie 
muscular  current  which  we  have  given, 
cannot  be  understood.  Weak  add  and 
alkaline  solutions  are  found  in  the  tissues  of 
animals  where  there  is  no  electrical  current. 
[The  muscular  current,  whose  direction 
from  the  interior  to  the  surfiue  of  the 
muscle  is  constant,  whose  intensity  and 
duration  vary  in  a  constant  manner  in 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  &c.,  and  which  is 
destroyed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  by 
want  of  respiration,  does  not  admit  of  so 
vague  an  explanation,  and  one  so  little 
founded  in  fact"]*  (p.  201.) 

If  this  be  not  sufllcient  to  show  the 
haste  with  which  Liebigian  hypo- 
theses are  constructed,  we  may  turn  to 
another  part  of  the  volume,  and  there 
we  find  described,  the  results  of  a 
simple  experiment,  which  completely 
refutes  the  explanation  of  the  learned 
Professor  of  Giessen. 

"  The  muscular  current  is  not  dmi^ 
niehed  by  repeatedly  washing  the  mnaeles 
in  pure  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
I  have  many  times  observed  the  same  de* 
viation  (of  the  magnetic  needle)  someCiaca 
a  trifle  stronger,  sonnetines  a  tnfle  vr«ker, 
by  means  of  a  pile  of  a  certain  number  of 
eleaents  or  halves  of  thighs,  washed  or  not 
washed  in  pure  water"  (p.  296). 

This  furnishes  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  very  unphilosophical  way  in  which 
Liebig  sets  to  work  m  constructing  some 
of  his  nypotheses.  It  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  have  ascer- 
tained whether  the  intensi^  of  the 
current  was  at  all  affected  in  removing 
the  acid  and  alkali  by  washing  the 
muscle  in  water :  but  Mre,  as  in  other 

*  The  pasuga  wttkia  bnKkets  is  a  tianslation 
ftom  a  notice  by  MaCteooci,  in  the  Comtiee 
RenduMf  Blarvh  15»  1047.-^.  P. 


cases,  he  goes  a  shorter  way  to  work* 
He  prefers  the  plan  of  inventing  aa 
hvjpothesis,  and  leaving  the  focts  to 
adjust  themselves  to  it.  Let  the 
manner  in  which  the  proteine  doctrine 
has  been  advocated  and  then  rejected 
by  himself,  within  a  few  years,  testify 
that  this  censure  is  not  unmerited. 
He  stands  self^onvicted  of  adopting 
views  rashly  and  without  experiment 
or  of  abandoung  them,  through  per- 
sonal feeling  against  the  discoverer^ 
upon  insufficient  grounds.  Trusting 
to  the  fixedness  of  Liebig's  view8» 
Mattencci  has  taken  up  his  formula 
for  proteine  (p.  99).  A  note  by  the 
editor  shows,  however,  that  the  authoc 
would  have  done  more  wisely  to  have 
exercised  that  distrust  of  them  which 
the  results  of  his  own  experiments,  in 
reference  to  the  course  of  the  mufl- 
cular  current,  would  have  fully  jus- 
tified. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  infln- 
ence  of  temperature  on  animal  life,  are 
of  some  interest : — 

'*  Man,  and  mammals  in  general,  are  ahle 
to  support  a  temperature  much  higher  than 
that  which  is  proper  to  them.  The  obser- 
vation of  Tillet  and  Dohamel  is  well  known* 
They  saw  a  young  girl  remain  for  twelve 
minutes  in  an  oven,  the  temperature  of 
which  was  128''  centig.  [»262°.4  Fahr.]* 
Delaroche  and  Berger  introduced  rabbits^ 
cats,  and  several  other  vertebrated  animals^ 
into  an  oven  heated  to  from  +  56"*  to  +  eS"* 
centig.  [«I32°-8  to  149''  Fahr.].  The 
animals  died  at  the  expiration  of  soma 
minutes.  These  observers  concluded,  from, 
a  great  number  of  experiments,  that  verte- 
brated animals,  when  exposed  to  a  dry 
atmosphere  heated  to  •<:  45^  centig.  [»11X* 
Fahr.],  are  near  the  extreme  limit  of  tem- 
perature in  which  they  are  capable  o£ 
Uving.  It  appears,  then,  that  man  alone  is 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  supporting  a 
higher  temperature;  indeed,  besides  the 
instance  already  mentioned,  there  exist 
others,  of  the  truth  of  which  no  doubt 
exists. 

'*Dobson  tells  us  of  a  young  man  who 
remained  for  twenty  minutes  in  an  oven 
heated  to  -I-  98*88°  centig.  [«>2ia°  Fahr.]  ; 
his  pulse,  which  was  usually  sixty-five, 
was,  when  he  came  out,  a  hundred  and 
sixty-four.  Berger  supported,  for  seven 
minutes,  an  atmoophere  at  +  109°  oentig* 
[«228°.2  Fahr.],  and  Blsgden  was  inclosed 
in  one  heated  to  +  127^  centig.  [»260°.6 
Fahr.]. 

'*  But  it  is  different  if  the  heated  sir  be 
saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  Berger 
oould  remain  only  twelve   minutes   in  a 
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vapoar  bath  whote  temperature  wat  railed 
fton  -^  4&^25to53^75oentig.[Bll3^45 
to  128^75  Fahr.].  The  temperature  which 
a  man  can  support  when  in  heated  water,  if 
■till  leas  than  that  which  he  is  capable  of 
enduring  in  a  Tapour  bath.  We  shall  soon 
see  what  are  the  causes  of  this  diiTerenoe. 

*'It  was  important  to  ascertain  the 
Yteiations  in  the  'temperature  of  animals 
exposed  to  different  degrees  of  heaL  If  we 
limit  ounelTes  to  the  ordinar  j  Tariations  of 
temperature  of  climates  and  seasons,  the 
heat  of  the  human  body  is  not  perceptibly 
modified.  The  numerous  experiments  of 
Dr.  John  Davy  on  this  point  give  only  very 
ilight  differences.  Fhmklin  was  the  first 
to  obierre  that  the  temperature  of  his  body 
was  •«-  35^55  oentig.  l'-'96°  Fahr.],  whilst 
the  air  was  at  +  37^77  ceotig.  C-lOO"" 
Fahr.].  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
fact  was,  that  warm-blooded  animals  had 
tiie  faculty  of  remaining  in  a  degree  of  heat 
below  that  of  tbe  medium  in  which  they 
exist.  Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to 
.  ascertain  whether,  if  placed  in  a  tempera- 
ture much  higher  than  that  which  is  natural 
to  man,  the  temperature  of  his  body  did  not 
undergo  some  Tariations.  Delaroche  and 
Berger  found  an  increase  of  5*^  oentig. 
[b9°  Fahr.]  in  the  temperature  of  one  of 
them,  who  had  remained  for  eight  minutes  in 
8  chamber  heated  to  -f  86""  centig.  [186^.8 
Fahr.].  The  same  experimentalists  have 
repeated  their  trials  upon  mammals  and 
birds,  and  ascertained  that  the  exposure  of 
these  animals  to  a  hot  and  dry  air  pro- 
duced an  eleration  in  their  temperature, 
but  that  it  cannot  exceed  7^  or  8**  oentig. 
^12^6  to    U°A  Fahr.]  without  causing 


"  An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
suffices  to  explain  the  effects  of  the  exterior 
temperature  on  the  heat  of  animals.  The 
formation  of  aqueous  Tapour,  which  con- 
stantly escapes  by  the  skin  of  an  animal,  is 
apermament  cause  of  refrigeration  for  it. 
This  fact  explains  why  in  hot  and  dry  air, 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  is  not  so  high 
as  when  the  air  is  loaded  with  Tapour. 

**  There  exists,  then,  in  the  animal,  a  con- 
stant source  of  heat,  and  a  constant  cause 
of  refrigeration,  and  an  almost  iuTariable 
temperature  is  maintained,  notwithstanding 
the  Tariations  which  take  place  in  the  ex- 
terior media,  whether  colder  or  hotter  than 
itself,  since  the  cause  of  cooling  is  more 
energetic  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
is  higher,  and  friee  vertd, 

**  Edwards  tried  a  great  many  experiments 
with  the  Tiew  of  determining  whether  there 
existed  any  difference  in  the  refrigeration 
going  on  in  an  animal,  by  ita  immersion  in 
an  atmosphere  colder  than  its  own,  accord- 
ing as  this  was  moist  or  dry ;  and  the  con- 
duaioa  was,  that  it  was  the  same  in  both 


cases.    If  we  eonsider  that  in  moist  air  boat 
ought  to  be  diffused  more  easily  than  in  dry- 
air,  we  may  explain  the  result  which  Ed- 
wards obtained,  by  saying  that  the  refrigen- 
tion  produced   by   the  more  considerable 
cTaporation  which  takes  plaoe  in  dry,  oaa 
be  compensated  fbr  by  the  kiss  of  beat  ef- 
fected by  contact  with  moist  air.    Bnt  tfasra 
is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very   oonsiderable 
difference  in  tlie  oooHng  of  an  animal,  ac- 
cording as  the  atmosphere  is  oabn  or  agi- 
tated.   When  it  is  tranquil,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature below  that  of  our  own  body,  we 
lose  heat  by  eraporation,  by  contact  with 
air,  and  by  radiation.     The  presence  and 
nature  of  the  gas  and  its  agitatkm,  haTO  no 
perceptible  influence  on  tftw  loss  by  radia- 
tion ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  loss 
occasioned   by  CTaporation  or  by  contittt 
with  air,  wbidi  is  considerably  augmented 
by  the  motion  of  the  air.    These  ronilts  are 
eridently  the  consequence  of  the  phyncsl 
laws  of  the  cooling  of  bodies  in  the  air,  and 
of  the  effects  of  eraporation.     Farry  relates, 
that  he  has  often  supported  a  temperature 
of— ir'^;  centig.   [-0  Fshr.],  without 
suffering  therefrom,  when  the  atmosphere 
was  calm ;  whilst  a  cold  of  — 6^*66  oentig. 
[  »2(f  Fahr.]   was   Tery  annoying,  what 
accompanied  by  CTen  a  slight  wind.    And 
the     surgeon    who    accompanied    Captain 
Parry  in  his  celebrated  expedition,  relates, 
that  in  a  calm  air,  the  sensation  produced  by 
a  temperature  of —46*-ll  cent.  [«— 5l**F.] 
might  be  compared  to  that  whkh  ^ey  ex- 
perienced at  —17^-77  cent,  [-(f  Fahr.] 
with  a  breeze.    It  follows  firom  this  obser- 
Tation,  that  a  certain  agitation  of  the  air 
will  produce  a  sensation  of  cold  equiTulent 
to  the  effect  of  a  fiUl  of  29°-6  of  the  oenti- 
grade  scale  ^«53^28  of  FUir.]"*  (p.  241.) 

Although  tbe  researches  of  Mat- 
teucci  are  rather  directed  to  phy- 
siology than  to  medical  practice,  stiU, 
in  the  chapter  on  the  action  of  the 
Electric  current,  he  throws  oat  a  few 
hints  on  its  therapeutical  applications. 

*'  In  Tetamug. — ^Ilie  use  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent has  been  suggested  in  another  malady, 
namely,  tetanus.  I  beUeve  I  am  the  firat 
who  has  attempted  its  application  to  man. 

"  The  principles  on  which  its  employment 
for  the  cure  of  this  disease  is  founded,  are 

*  **  There  is,  I  •uspect,  a  typographical  error, 
in  one,  at  least,  of  the  temperatures  referred  to. 
Captain  Parry  (Jowmal  of  a  Vojfpe  for  the 
DUeovtrif  ^f  a  Aortk-West-Pasiaae,  isai,  p. 
145),  allnding  to  a  temperature  or —35"  Fihr. 
[;=48«*3  cen^.]  observes,  that  <  not  the  slightest 
inconvenience  was  suffered,  fh>m  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  by  a  penon  weU  clothed,  so  long  as 
the  weather  was  perfectly  calm ;  bat  in  walking 
against  a  very  light  air  of  wind,  a  smarting  scn- 
sation  was  experienced  all  over  the  fai 


panied  by  a  jiain  in  the  middle  of  the  i 

which  soon  became  rather  severe.'    Is  this  the 

passage  to  which  Matteucd  refers?— J.  P.'* 
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the  foUowing.  A  current  which  drculates 
by  jerks  in  an  animal  daring  a  certain  time, 
prodnoea  tetanic  conTulsions;  the  direct 
carrent,  if  oontinned  anffidently  long,  pro- 
dncefy  on  the  contrary,  paralysif.  From 
this  it  was  concluded,  that  the  continned 
passage  of  the  latter,  in  a  tetanised  limb, 
would  destroy  this  condition,  by  producing 
a  state  more  or  leasaUied  to  paralysis.  The 
truth  of  this  oondosion  is  demonstrated  by 
facts.  In  operating  upon  frogs  wliich  haTC 
been  tetanised  by  narcotics  or  hydrocyanic 
add,  we  obser? e  a  fit  of  tetanus  cease  under 
the  influence  of  the  prolonged  passage  of  a 
direct  current.  Hie  frogs  die  without  pre- 
senting those  oouTulsions,  which  are  ob- 
senred  to  talce  place,  when  tliese  animals  have 
not  been  submitted  to  the  direct  curreot. 

"  The  effect  produced  by  the  application 
of  the  electric  current  in  a  case  of  tetanus, 
which  I  published  in  the  Biblioikigue  Uni- 
venelie  (May  1838),  appeared  to  me  in 
some  degree  to  proTC  the  truth  of  the  scien- 
tific principles  which  I  haye  explained  to 
you.  During  the  passage  of  the  current, 
the  patient  experienced  no  violent  coutuI- 
sions ;  he  was  able  to  open  and  shut  his 
mouth ;  and  circulation  and  perspiration  ap- 
peared to  be  re-established.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  did  not  continue  long ;  the 
disease  being  occasioned,  and  Icept  up  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  mus- 
cles of  the  leg.  Perhaps  more  satisfactory 
results  from  the  electric  current  may  be  ex- 
pected, in  cases  where  tetanus  has  not  been 
caused  by  a  traumatic  injury :  moreover, 
we  ought  already  to  be  thankful  in  being 
able  to  lessen  the  sufferings  to  which  this 
dreadful  disease  gives  rise. 

**ln  Urinary  CB/c«/t.— FmaDy,  it  has 
lately  been  proposed  to  dissolve  vesical  cal- 
culi, and  resolve  cataract  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent. It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  remember, 
that  the  substances  which  compose  urinary 
calculi  are  insoluble  in  water,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  such  an  application  has  no  basis 
to  rest  on. 

"  In  Cataract. ^Aa  for  cataract,  I  would 
remark,  that  by  changing  the  position  of  the 
poles  of  a  current,  which  has  been  made  to 
pass  through  an  albuminous  liquor,  we 
never  find  that  the  albumen  coagulated  at  the 
negative  pole,  is  redissolved  at  the  positive 
pole.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  create  a 
cataract,  but  impossible  to  destroy  it. 

"  In  Aneurism. — Petrequin,  of  Lyons, 
hss  recently  proposed  the  use  of  galvano- 
acupuncture  for  curing  certain  aneurisms. 
This  application  appears  to  be  founded  on 
the  property  which  the  electric  current  pos- 
sesses, of  coagulating  the  serum  of  the 
blood,  and,  consequently,  of  partially  filling 
up  the  aneurismal  sac."  (p.  277.) 

A  few  years  ago,  a  foreign  quack  in 


this  metropolis  was  rather  profitably 
eng^aged  in  pretending  to  disaolre 
vesical  calculi,  to  cure  hemis,  and 
stop  up  the  abdominal  rings  so  as  to 
prevent  further  protrusion,— ^by  the 
agency  of  the  electric  current.  Well- 
informed  persons  were  deceived  by  the 
assurances  of  this  impostor;  and  we 
believe  that  for  a  time  he  succeeded  in 
reaping  a  profitable  harvest  among  his 
dupes.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
some  of  the  enterprising  chiropodists 
have  not  taken  up  the  cure  of  corns  by 
the  electric  current !  We  would  com* 
mend  this  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Eisen- 
berg.  As  a  scientific  novelty  it  would 
be  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public;  and  a  few  cures  got  up 
for  the  occasion,  might  render  it  a 
highly  profitable  speculation. 

The  concluding  chapters  on  the 
physiology  of  voice,  hearing,  and  vi- 
sion, are  as  interesting  as  any  in  the 
volume.  In  reference  to  that  great 
quettio  vexata — the  eaute  of  erect  vision 
with  an  inverted  image — Matteucci 
says:— 

"  But  how  does  vision  result  from  this 
modification  made  upon  the  retina  by  the 
rays  which  external  objects  transmit }    The 
first  question  that  presents  itself  to  our 
notice,  without  occupying  ourselves  with  the 
metaphysical  part  of  the  subject  is   that  of 
the  position  of  objects.    It  has  been  re- 
peatedly said,  by  way  of  explaining  the  in. 
version  of  the  images  as  regards  the  objects 
they  represent,  that  we  see  the  produced 
images  in  an  inverted  position.    To  see  ob- 
jects in  an  inverted  position  of  their  images, 
is  what  we  call  seeing  objects  erect.    In 
appreciating  the  position  of  bodies  and  their 
erection,  we  merely  compare  the  position  of 
their  different  parts  with  that  of  surrounding 
bodies.     Without  this,   the  words  reversed 
and  erect,  as  applied  to  objects,  would  be 
devoid  of  all  meaning.    To  us,  a  man  is  in 
the  upright  position  when  his  feet  are  to- 
wards the  eaith,  and  his  head  in  the  part 
most  distant  finom  it;  and  the  reversed  image 
which  he  forms  upon  the  retina  in  no  way 
deranges  the  respective  position  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  man  in  regard  to  the 
earth.     In  the  image,  the  feet  are  equally 
neafer  the  earth  than  the  head.    If  an  ob- 
ject presents  itself  to  us  really  reversed, 
relatively  to  the  position  in  which  we  an 
accustomed  to  see  it,  we  consider  that  it  has 
acquired  the  reversed  position,  because  its 
image  upon  the  retina  is  equally  so,  by 
comparison,  with  that  which  we  ourselves 
hold,  and  to  that  in  which  we  usually  see  it. 
We  know  that  a  man,  and  that  each  of  us, 
has  his,  or  our,  feet  upon  the  ground :  but 
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irhn  w«  see  in  the  imi^  leraed  upon  tfae 
retina  by  a  danoer,  thathia  bead  toacfaes  tbe 
gnmnd,  we  know  tbat  we  tee  it  ina  rerened 
pontion."  (p.  422.) 

We  thii^  that  our  author  here  rather 
evades  thaa  cxpkina  the  difficulty. 
We  consider  diat  a  true  philosophical 
CKplanation  should  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  position  of  the  object 
«dth  respeet  to  other  bodies.  If  in- 
WttAd  of  supposing  an  arrow  ^bused 
vertically  or  parallel  to  the  position  of 
the  spectator,  we  imaffine  it  to  be 
placed  horizontally,  so  that  its  point  is 
on  his  left  hand  and  the  feathered  end 
on  his  right,  it  is  a  matter  of  demon- 
fftration  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 

Sht,  the  point  will  impress  the  right 
e  of  the  retina  and  tbe  feathered  end 
the  left.  Bat  oar  judgment  of  the  po- 
sition of  an  object  is  not  formed  by 
leference  to  the  Mtdt  of  the  retina  upon 
which  a  m^r  of  light  happens  to  fajl ; 
i. «.  there  is  no  reason  why  because 
tlie  right  side  of  the  retina  is  impinged 
hy  the  ray,  we  must  refer  the  position 
of  the  object  reflecting  it  to  our  right 
Jband.  This  would  be  making  vision 
a  mere  mechanical  operation,  based 
upon  the  experience  derived  from 
common  sensation.  If  the  point  of  the 
arrow  were  aa  inftnit^^simal  point  of 
lifi^t,  it  ooold  be  seen  by  the  eye, 
wnether  of  an  infant  or  of  aa  adult, 
only  in  the  direciimi  m  which  ike  ruy 
^iifhi  pr^e^ideds  the  jadnnent  of 
its  distance  depeadiag  oa  other  phy- 
siological conditions.  To  ssnwmf  tmt 
because  the  ray  strikes  the  right  side  of 
^e  retina,  the  eye  most  neonsavily  re- 
fe  its  position  lo  the  right  hand,  is  not 
warranted  by  any  thing  that  we  know 
of  light  and  vision.  To  invent  in^nious 
hypotheses  in  order  to  explain  this  am>a- 
zent  difficulty  is,  therefore,  like  striving 
to  explain  why  we  do  not  see  an  object 
out  of  the  direction  in  which  li^ht 
proceeds  from  it — when  the  direction 
of  the  raySf  as  we  see  by  the  camera 
obscura,  must  necessarily  rule  its  ap- 
parent position.  An  arrow  reflecting 
£ght,  presents  only  a  eocoession  of 
luminous  points,  and  what  is  troe  of 
one  is  true  of  the  whole.  It  appears 
to  us  that  if  in  discussing  this  question, 
physiologists  would  only  consider  that 
a  ray  of  Tight  in  falling  upon  the  retina, 
does  not  operate  mechanically  like  a 
blow  on  one  or  other  side  of  the  body, 
•--that  the  retina  in  reality  has  no 
sides,— that  the  eye  can  take  cogni- 


sance only  of  the  directum  in  which 
light  falls  upon  the  membrane,— and 
lutly,  if  they  will  lay  aside  the  tm- 
veried  unage,  and  consider  the  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  a  right  and  left 
UBAfe, — the  whole  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  supposed  to  beset 
this  sttbjeot  will  disappear.  Matteucci's 
view  of  this  qaeatioB  would  lead  to 
the  iafeicnoe  tost  intfaate  who  kaow 
nodiing  aboat  tiie  eooipariaoa  of  one 
object  with  another,  see  bodies  in- 
verted, until  they  have  acquired  by 
experience  the  power  of  eomparii^ 
their  position  with  respeet  to  each 
other. 

In  concluding  our  notice,  we  can- 
didlv  state  our  opinion  that  this  volume 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pro- 
fessional man  who  takes  any  interest 
in  physiology.  The  lectures  are  so 
clearly  and  concisely  written  that  they 
will  he  equally  instructive  to  the  prao- 
titioaer  and  student  The  former  will 
perceive  in  them  an  index  of  the  great 
advaaoe  made  ia  oKdieal  seteaee  since 
the  days  when  the  "SleaientBof  Biche- 
rand**  were  considered  to  form  the  staa* 
dard  text-book  of  physiblogy;  the  hitter 
will  be  delighted  at  the  aovel  views 
which  MatteuccTs  reseaiches  will  la v 
open  to  him.  The  translation  is  ad- 
mirably executed.  The  copious  ex- 
tracts which  we  have  taken  from  various 
parts  of  the  volume  will  sufficiently 
bear  out  this  statement.  Dr.  Pereira 
has  added  a  few  notes,  but  he  has 
jodieiouslv  allowed  the  author  to  speak 
for  himself.  Of  one  part  of  his  plan 
we  highly  approve :  he  has  duly  oon- 
sidered  that  he  was  writing  for  English 
readers,  and,  therefore,  foreiffB  thermo- 
raetricaldemes,  weighta,  and  measures, 
whevever  tae  subject  was  of  any  impor- 
tance, are  rendered  into  English  eoutva- 
lents.  This  lends  an  espMal  value  to 
his  translation,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
greater  praise,  because  the  detestable 
system  of  leaving  £nfi;1ish  readera  to 
calculate  the  value  of  centigrade  de- 
grees, of  millimetres  and  mtUigFammea, 
is  now  becoming  a  very  common  prao- 
tioe  with  those  who  undertake  the 
translations  of  foreign  works.  They 
put  off  the  reader  with  a  general  table 
of  eouivalent  weights  and  measures,  at 
the  beginning  or  end  of  the  volume, 
and  think  that  they  have  thereby  done 
all  that  their  duty  requires.  They 
might  just  as  reasonably  leave  one 
half 'of  {the  work   untranslated,  and 
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suppose  that  they  accommodate  the 
teader  by  binding  np  an  Anglo-French  > 
or  Anglo-German  dictionary  at  the 
end  of  the  volume !  The  practice  is 
based  upon  sheer  laziness ;  the  trans- 
lator appears  to  think  tbat  he  is  justi- 
fied in  ooBtinvally  interrapting  the 
progress  of  the  reader  by  leaving  him 
to  make  a  complex  ealcolation  which 
he  himself  was  too  indolent  to  under- 
take. We  could  point  to  many  trans- 
lated works  which  are  completely 
damaged  by  this  defect 

We  believe  that  Matteucci's  lectures 
only  require  to  be  made  extensively 
known,  in  order  to  ensure  for  them  a 
large  circulation. 


iProceeDtnss(  of  Jbotifttess* 

MANCHESTER  PATHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

€arie9    pf  Peifw  PorHen  trf  Tmttporal 
Boner  Sfc. 

M&.  FLvrcaaa  presented  tke  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  a  boy,  that 
was  carious  tfaronghont,  and  displayed  four 
openings  on  the  petrous  portion ,  each  of 
^ch,  directly  or  indirectly,  communicated 
with  the  external  ear.  The  internal  auditory 
apparatus  was  quite  destroyed.  Pus  was 
found  beneath  the  periosteum  covering  the 
mastoid  process.  Tbo  dura  mater,  where  it 
Ues  over  the  petrous  portion  of  the  bone, 
was  thickened,  and  in  one  part  destroyed. 
Here  the  brain  was  broken  down  with  in- 
flammatory softening  to  some  depth.  An 
encysted  abscess,  about  the  sise  of  a  walnut, 
projected  into  this  disintegrated  matter,  and 
was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  brain  by 
distinct  membranous  walls.  Some  ounces 
of  pus  flowed  out  from  the  base  of  the  brain. 
The  patient,  a  strumous  boy,  13  years  of 
age,  was  under  treatment  for  enlarged  carpal 
burse.  He  contracted  otitis  after  ezpot ure 
to  a  draught  on  the  Ist  September.  Tume- 
fSution  over  the  mastoid  process  appeared 
on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  7th  an 
abscess  was  there  opened,  and  some  offensive 
fluid  discharged,  wbit^  cootinaed  to  flow 
firtely  op  to  the  day  of  death.  Oa  tiM  1 1th 
head  symptoms  developed  thenielvest  with 
fever  and  delirium,  and  on  the  26th  he  died 
in  a  half  comatose  state. 

I\iberele8  in  Liver  atrophied  by  cyrrhons, 
alto  in  Spleen ;  dilated  air-tubee ;  eoapu- 
lable  lymph  espeetorated. 
Dr.  Watts  presented  the  diseased  parts 

from  a  man,  set.  50  years,  who  died  from 


exhaustiea  attending  the  spontaneous  purg- 
ing out  of  dropsy-fluid»  alter  having  long 
had  ascites  and  pulmonary  catarrh,  accom- 
panied with  expectoration  of  coagulablfl 
lymph. 

llie  liver  was  in  the  last  stage  of  cyrrhosis, 
and  wasted  to  little  more  than  half  thfl 
ordinary  volume;  every  here  and  there^ 
throughout  the  cyrrhosed  structure,  wera 
yeUow  tubercles,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
laburnum-seed  to  that  of  a  pin's-head ;  the 
peritoneal  covering  was  opake,  white,  and 
much  thickened  with  old  false  menv- 
brane.  The  spleen,  which  was  likewise 
enveloped  with  a  thick  coating  of  such  memi- 
brane,  bad  a  very  firm  hard  feel,  and 
throughout  its  substance  similar  tuberdea 
offered  chemselves  to  view.  The  tuberdeSf 
as  examined  by  the  microscope  and  chemical 
test,  presented  the  characteristic  appearanoai 
of  true  tubercle.  The  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  adhered  to  the  thoracic  parietes 
by  a  layer  of  false  membrane  of  immense 
thickness;  and  the  pulmonary  substance  at 
this  part,  though  quite  crepitant,  had  the 
blackened  aspect  usual  after  the  resolution 
of  pneumonia.  All  the  air-tubes  in  this 
lobe  were  greatly  dilated,  and  their  mucoua 
membrane  was  considerably  hypertropbied* 
The  rest  of  both  lungs  showed  only  slight 
traces  of  emphysema,  and  a  veiyfiewgraina 
of  dark  pulmonary  matter,  but  no  other 
disease. 

From  May  to  Christmas  1840,  fron 
Easter  to  October  1841,  and  from  Whit- 
week  to  August  1842,  the  patient  suffered 
from  abscess  near  the  anus,-  moat  difficult  to 
heal.  From  Maroh  to  July  1846,  he  had 
oppression  at  the  prseoordia,  tenderness  ia 
the  right  hypochondrinni«  pain  in  both 
collar-bones  and  shoulders,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  obstinate  constipation  of  tbo 
bowels.  In  July  the  dropsy  set  in,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  was  attacked  with 
pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  coughy 
and  expectoration  of  frothy  mneus,  as  «3ao 
of  pearly-white  membranes,  cylindrical  in 
form,  lik^casts  of  the  air-tubes.  During  the 
summer  of  1847,  the  pulmonary  affection 
was  greatly  relieved,  and  iu  the  autumn  the 
expectoration  of  the  membranous  oasta 
ceased,  and  the  patient  appeared  in  most 
respects  better  until  the  occurrence  of  the 
fatal  diarrhoea. 

Dr.  Watts  remarked,  that  the  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  this  case  were  in  some  particiu 
hirs  rnique,  aad  so  far  as  regarded  the 
combination  of  the  tubercle  with  cyrrbosia 
of  the  liver,  it  was  the  first  example  of  the 
kind  he  had  met  witk.  Again,  by  the  ab« 
sence  of  tubercles  from  the  lungs,  the  ease 
offered  an  exception  ta  the  adult  to  Louis^ 
generalization;  the  deposition  of  tubercle 
having  been  here  confined  simply  to  the  sites 
where  disease  of  the  inflammatory  kind  had 
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fint  caaied  exadation  of  coagulable  lymph, 
nunelj,  to  the  Utw  and  spleen. 

The  cue  likewiie  itood  apparentlj  op- 
poeed  to  the  opinion  Dr.  Stokei  entertained, 
that  expectoration  of  coagulable  lymph  seems 
connected,  if  not  with  tubercle  in  the  lungs, 
at  least  with  decided  tendency  to  that  lesion. 
Coagulable  lymph  was  here  expectorated  in 
great  quantity  for  a  long  period  of  time,  yet 
no  tubercle  was  deposited  in  the  pulmonary 
atructure.  If  exudation  of  tubercular  mat- 
ter was  notwithstanding  associated  in  some 
ifay  with  the  exudation  of  the  lymph  within 
the  pulmonary  apparatus,  this  could  only 
have  taken  place  from  the  surface  of  the 
Uurge  air-tubes  (possibly  from  the  dilated 
ta^)  so  as  to  hare  been  directly  expec- 
torated. 

It  was  also  worth  remark,  that  the  pa- 
tient had  the  most  complete  tolerance  of 
mercury ;  no  combination  of  mercurial  pre- 
jMunstions  could  be  made  to  induce  ptyalism, 
though  administered  to  him  both  internally 
and  extemallj  for  more  than  six  months 
fai  succession. 

Bjceushe  Comtrietion  tffthe  Colon,  without 
tkiehemng, 

Mr.  R.  Jackson  prasented  a  portion  of 
the  colon  of  f  woman,  aged  26  years,  who 
died  from  impaired  Auction  brought  about 
through  stricture  of  the  colon  at  the  part 
where  the  transverse  arch  joins  the  descending 
portion  of  the  gut  The  stricture  was  so 
advanced  as  scarcely  to  allow  the  passage  of 
a  small  gooee-quill.  There  was  not  any 
thickening  either  around  or  aboye  or  below 
the  strictore.  Above  the  constricted  por- 
tion the  bowel  measured  14  inches  in  cir- 
cumference ;  below,  there  were  but  a  few 
small  scybalse.  The  small  intestines  were 
distended  to  the  ordinary  dimensions  of  the 
lower  bowels.  Some  evidences  of  recent 
inflammation  appeared  in  adhesions  between 
the  parietal  portion  and  folds  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  mesenteric  glands  were  en- 
laiged,  and  contained  tubercular  and  chalky 
deposit.  The  other  viscera  ware  healthy. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  a 
metatersal  bone  of  a  pig,  in  an  entire  stete, 
was  found  imbedded  in  the  fteces  above  the 
atricture.  Two  years  ago  the  woman  caught 
cold  whilst  following  out-door  occupation  in 
a  farm.  Diarrhoea  followed,  and  became 
obstinate  and  long  of  cure,  From  that 
time  the  abdomen  became  distended,  and 
she  frequentiy  vomited  the  ingests,  and  com- 
plained of  abdominal  pains.  For  two 
months  prior  to  death  the  woman  passed  no 
proper  evacuation,  and  doring  the  last  month 
of  her  life  the  bowels  were  only  twice  opened, 
and  then  very  scantily.  Latterly  she  vomited 
up  much  offensive  and  bitter  mucus. 

That  there  was  no  thickening  in  this  stric- 
ture implied  loss  of  substance,  and  seemed 


to  indicate  an  ulcerative  action  aooompanj- 
ing  the  diarrhoea,  which  had  existence  two 
years  prior  to  this  person's  death. 

Tubercle  in  the  Teetiele  qf  a  Child  two 
fewrt  ufage* 
Dr.  Rbkaud  presented  a  coloured  draw- 
ing of  the  genitel  oi^gans  of  a  child  two  years 
of  age,  the  left  testicle  being  affected  with 
tubercle.  This  testicle  was  enlarged  to  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg ;  it  adhered  to  the 
depending  part  of  the  scrotum,  which  was  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  inclining  to  purple.  Six 
months  ago  the  child  was  seen  with  this  con- 
dition of  the  testis,  which  wss  then  of  some 
duration,  and  very  indolent.  The  digital 
jointe  were  scrofulously  enlarged ;  there  were 
scrofulous  boils  on  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  a  general  tubercular  diathesis  prevailed. 
Three  months  sfter  this  the  chUd  was  re- 
moved to  the  sea-side,  when  the  testicle 
slowly  suppurated,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  months  healed  over.  The  upper 
part  of  the  gland  at  this  date  seems  yet 
entire,  whilst  the  depending  extremity  is 
truncated ;  it  bears  evidence  of  lots  of  sub- 
stance, and  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  scrotum. 

Amewritmal  Dilatation  of  the  AeeenMng 
Aorta—great  thickening  ef  the  coate  ^ 
they 


Mr.  Farr  presented  a  heart  with  the 
ascending  aorta.  The  heart  was  large, 
flabby,  soft,  and  easily  torn.  The  ascending 
aorte  appeared  not  less  than  three  times  its 
ordinary  thickness;  it  was  uneven  on  its 
interior  surface,  and  there  was  a  large  aneu- 
rismal  dilaUtion  on  the  convex  aspect  of  the 
vessel  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  half  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  having  the  centre  distant 
two  inches  irom  the  valves.  The  cavitj  of 
the  aneurism  contained  clotted  blood.  The 
liver  was  soft,  the  gall-bladder  immensely 
distended  with  light-coloured  bile,  and  con- 
taining three  loose  calculi,  and  a  fourth  im- 
pacted in  the  duct.  The  external  crust  of 
these  cslculi  contained  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonate  of  lime.  There  was  no 
jaundice. 

The  man,  72  years  of  age,  died  suddenly 
in  bed.  He  had  a  severe  attack  of  epistaxis 
a  few  days  previously,  but  the  heart  was  not 
then  exammed. 
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CHLOAOFOaX IZATIOM  IN  DBNTI8TRT. 

Sir, — Believing'  that  the  valae  of  any 
discovery  is  to  be  tested  by  the  aggregate  of 
its  results,  I  venture  to  offer  my  humble 
testimony,  founded  on  experience,  respecting 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  new  anaesthetic  agent,  which  has 
been  brought  into  public  notice  by  Dr. 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  suffering  hu- 
manity is  deeply  indebted  to  that  distin- 
guished physician  for  the  introduction  of 
chloroform  as  an  agent  in  annihilating  the 
sense  of  pain,  since  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  either  as  to  the  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  administered,  the  rapidity  of  its 
action,  the  completeness  of  ita  narcotic 
effect,  or  the  persistence  of  the  sedative 
influence. 

On  the  22d  inst.  I  removed  three  painful 
molar  teeth  from  a  gentleman ;  on  the 
24th  lost.  I  extracted  two  severely  painful 
stumps  of  bicuspids  from  a  lady;  and  I 
have  this  day  removed  seven  decayed  and 
broken  teeth  from  a  young  lady  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament,  and  suffering  from 
hysteria  in  a  severe  degree.  In  aU  these 
cases  the  patients  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  vapour  of  pure  chloroform, 
and  with  perfect  success.  It  was  gratifying 
to  observe  the  complete  absence  of  any 
excitement ;  and  that  distressing  difficulty 
of  breathing,  which  often  accompanies  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  was  in  all 
these  cases  unfelt. 

In  employing  chloroform  the  extreme 
nmplidty  in  the  manner  of  administering  it 
is  of  singular  value.  On  a  small  sponge  I 
poured  about  80  drops  of  the  percbloride  of 
formyle,  and  using  the  handkerchief  of  the 
patient  to  enclose  it,  I  applied  it  gradually 
to  the  mouth  and  nostrils :  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  narcotic  effect  of  the  vapour  was 
evident,  and  after  a  very  few  more  inspira- 
tions complete  somnolency  was  induced.  The 
return  of  consciousness  in  the  majority  of 
the  patients  was  gradual,  natural,  and  re- 
sembled the  act  of  awakening  from  a  deep 
slumber.  In  one  case  only  I  remarked  a 
slight  tendency  to  nausea. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

C.  Stokes,  M.R.C.S. 

C5,  Lower  Brook  Street, 
November  27, 1847. 

MBTHOD  OF  PRBFARIKO  CHLOROFORM. 

Sir, — As  there  may  be  many  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  country  who  cannot  readily 
obtain  supplies  of  this  substance,  the  anses- 
ihetic  properties  of  which  have  recently  been 


discovered  by  Dr.  Simpson,*  I  think  it  not 
out  of  place  to  describe  the  way  in  whidi 
these  gentlemen  may  prepare  it  for  them- 
selves, especially  since  the  apparatus  and 
materials  are  not  expensive,  and  the  piti- 
oess  does  not  occupy  much  time. 

The  only  chemical  apparatus  necessary 
are  a  spirit  lamp  ;  a  long-beaked  stoppered 
retort ;  and  a  small  funnel,  to  pour  a  liquid 
into  the  body  of  the  retort  without  soiling 
the  beak.  The  place  of  a  retort-stand  may 
easily  be  supplied  by  a  kind  of  three-legged 
stool,  having  a  sufficient  aperture  in  the 
top  to  support  the  retort  steadily ;  and  the 
lamp  may  be  adjusted  below  it  by  pieces 
of  wood,  or  a  pile  of  books.  The  distilled 
liquid  may  be  received  in  a  flask,  or  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  into  which  the  beak  of  the 
retort  is  loosely  inserted  a  considerable  way ; 
and  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  reodver 
cool  by  covering  it  with  a  piece  of  blotting' 
paper  constantly  moistened  with  water. 

These  things  being  provided,  we  first  put 
into  the  retort  a  quantity  of  fresh  chloride 
of  lime  (Calx  Chlorinata,  Bdmburghrhar-' 
macoporia),  and  then  pour  over  this  a 
mixture  of  water  and  rectified  spirit.  This 
is  the  method  proposed  by  M.  Dumas  in 
the  56th  volume  of  the  Annalei  de  Chimie 
et  de  Phyiique  ;  and  the  materials  are  to  be 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  measure  of 
rectified  spirit,  four  ounces  (by  weight)  of 
the  chloride,  and  twelve  ounces  of  water* 
The  retort  ought  to  be  so  capacious  as  not  to 
be  above  a  fourth  filled  with  the  ingredients. 

The  materials  being  introduced,  we  must 
now  mix  them  the  best  way  we  can,  or  at 
least  get  all  the  chloride  made  wet,  whidi 
will  be  the  easier  if  it  has  been  pretty  well 
powdered.  Shaking  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  very  well  at  first,  and  it  is  scarcely 
^safe  to  introduce  any  kind  of  stirrer  into  • 
glass  retort.  A  rod  of  light  wood,  or  a 
strong  goose-plume  may  be  cautiously  drawn 
several  times  across  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  then  agitation  will  accompliah  the  rest. 

The  heat  of  the  lamp  must  at  first  be  Tery 
sparingly  applied,  and  it  is  not  long  before 
the  removal  of  the  stopper  of  the  retort  dis- 
closes the  peculiar  odour  of  chloroform.  As 
we'  slowly  increase  the  heat,  we  observe  the 
mixture  beginning  to  froth  up,  the  odour 
issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  receiver,  and 
drops  begin  to  distil.  All  is  now  going  on 
well ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  on  our  part 
to  watch,  and  be  ready  to  reduce  the  heat, 
when  the  frothing  threatens  to  rise  too  high. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  are  water, 
along  with  chloroform.  But  these  at  onoe 
separate  by  their  difference  of  gravity ;  the 
chloroform  settiing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver  like  a  clear  heavy  oil,  while  water, 

*  See  Account  of  a  New  Anesthetic  Agrnt, 
by  J.  Y.  Simpson,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  Bdinburgh,  li47. 
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impregiiwted  with  ito  odour,  iwkni  od  the 
top ;  and  the  diitiUaikm  b  to  be  oontiiiiied 
90  long  n  this  ■ppanooe  can  be  produeed, 
iriudi  may  be  asoertained  by  apptying  aipeah 
HBoetrer.  The  lapcraatant  water  it  eaaily 
decanted ;  and  oer  cblorofonn  ia  then  ready 
Ibr  nae.  For  tho«gh,  in  cheancal  booha,  it 
if  directed  to  be  waahed  in  ftrong  fitriol, 
sttd  then  re-dktiUed  finom  carbonate  of 
berytea,  I  apprehend  thia  additienal  pre- 
paration to  be  4piite  mneeeanry  towards  the 
medicinal  application  of  the  aebatancey  since 
all  that  is  afaned  at  ia  the  remoral  of  a  trifling 
adherence  ai  watery  particlce,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  rid  of ,  only  ffor  the  nice  pvr- 
poaes  of  demical  xeseafch.  I  can  at  teaat 
certiff  that  some  I  had  myself  prepared, 
without  this  tether  proecas,  in  the  way 
described  above,  was  admtnisteted  with  com- 
plete snoecsB  at  the  New  Town  Dispensary 
fai  this  city. — I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 

Samusl  TnoMseir,  M.D. 
47,  Castle  Street, 
BdiabarA  S5th  Ner.,  1M7. 


nwATMBirr  ov  mbdtcal  wirNnsana  ax 
coBomnis'  uf avssTt  —  ths   differ* 

BMVa  BITWUKAK  '*  OEDIXilAT"  AMD   A 

"  mbdical"  avMMOMa. 

Sin, — A  dispute  is  about  to  be  decided 
at  the  Bloomsbury  County  Conrti  in  Ber- 
sers  Street,  Oiford  Street,  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  the  1st  of  December,  be- 
tween Mr.  G.  J.  Mills,  the  Deputy  Coroner 
Ibr  Middlesex,  and  myself,  which  is,  I 
think,  of  general  Interest  to  the  profession  : 
and  as  such,  I  shall  first  gire  you  the  par- 
ticularv  of  the  case,  and  then  mention  what 
ateps  I  bare  taken  in  the  matter. 

In  September  laat  I  was  called  in  to  see 
a  child  that  had  been  taken  suddenly  Bl : 
after  a  few  hours'  illneas  the  child  died,  and 
Jbr  my  own  satisfiBctioB  I  proceeded  the  day 
following  the  child's  death,  to  make  a  post- 
mortem examination.  On  arriving  at  the 
zesidence  of  the  parents,  I  found  the  femily 
In  the  greatest  distress  at  the  idea  of  a  coro- 
ner's inquest  being  held  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  child's  death.  There  was  a 
Vtranger  in  the  bonae,  who  turned  ovt  to  be 
the  parish  constable;  but  this  I  did  not 
know  till  afterwards.  He  was  there  to  tell 
the  parents  that  be  purposed  applying  to  the 
coroner  to  hold  an  inquest.  He  desired  me 
not  to  touch  the  body.  I  inqnired  on  what 
authority  he  was  acting ;  and  said  that  as  he 
had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  me,  I 
riionld  proceed  with  my  post-mortem  ex- 
amination. From  what  I  had  seen  of  the 
child  before  death,  there  was  no  reaaon 
whatever  to  think  that  it  had  met  ita 
death  by  violence  or  unfair  meana  of  any 
kind.  The  child  had  been  quite  well  at 
6  o'clock  p.jff.,  about  which  time  it  was  at- 


tacked with  dyspnoea,  whidk 
getting  worse  tall  1  o'dock  A.K.,  when  I 
saw  it.  The  remediea  made  use  of 
appeared  to  relieve  it  greatly,  but  towards 
morning  the  child  became  mnch  worae,  and 
died  almut  5  o'dock  a-x.  These  was  no 
cough.  On  making  the  post-nmrtem  «■• 
amination,  I  found  three  pieees  of  thekcmsl 
of  a  mt ;  two  in  the  kit,  asd  one  in  the 
right  bronehtal  td)e. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  at  }  past  8 
o'dock  P.K^  a  warrant  waa  brooght  to  me 
to  attend  an  inquest  ihem  tUHmjf  to  give  my 
evidence  aa  te  the  death :  I  attended.  My 
evidenoe  waa  of  oenise  atricdy  tmedieai,  and 
on  it  the  jury  foond  their  verdict.  Mr. 
Milla,  who  was  sitting  fer  Mr.  WaUey, 
relnaed  me  not  only  &e  fee  for  the  poat- 
moetem,  but  asy  fee  for  giving  medieal 
ewidsnce. 

Afterwards,  on  asaking  inquiries^  I  fonad 
that  I  had  by  the  Act  of  Parliasaent  an  un- 
doubted right  to  a  fee  of  one  guinea  fer  me- 
dical evidence ;  but  the  Act  also  distincfly 
saya,  if  the  poat-aoortem  he  made  without 
the  coroner's  order,  then  the  medical  asan 
is  not  to  reeeive  any  fee  for  asaking  such 
examination.  I  wrote  bodi  to  Mr.  Wakky 
and  Mr.  Mills,  chdming  Oe  fee  of  ;f  1.  Is. 
for  medieal  evidence,  bnt  was  lefoscd ;  and 
no  groand  shown  for  this  rsfosaL  I  then 
summoned  Mr.  Mills  to  the  County  Court, 
and  the  aflair  was  paatpeaed,  but  is  to  be 
heard  again  at  10  o'clock  punetnaMy  on  the 
morning  of  December  Ist.  As  fer  aa  1 
could  make  out  Mr.  kCUs'  defence,  k  la  aa 
fottowa: — Krat,  I  opened  the  body  in  con- 
tempt of  the  oorones.  Thia  1  deny,  aa  the 
body  was  not  under  the  coroner's  pioteai 
tion  at  the  time  I  made  my  poat-asortem. 
Secondlyr  he  aays  I  attanded  and  gave  my 
evidence  on  an  ordmary  Mummmu^  tmd  noi 
on  e  medicai  one.  Una  I  did  throuf^  i|^ 
noranoe:  bnt  wheee  fenlt  waa  that  ?  If  I 
had  for  one  moment  snapeetsd  ttiafc  such  an 
nnfeir  advantage  would  hove  been  taken  ef 
me,  I  should  most  certainly  base  rsAiaed  to 
appeer  tiU  I  waa  properly  anosaMmed:  if 
^e  coroner  hadaent  aae  a  vssbal  meaaage,  I 
diOBld  equally  bare  attended.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  many  medical  men  have  atfcendsd 
to  a  verbal  message  ft«m  the  coroner,  and 
been  paid  their  usual  fee :  but  I  ahall  be 
wiser  for  the  future.  The  act  gives  a  form 
for  summoning  BMdieal  witnesses,  whidi 
form  I  enclose ;  and  by  a  more  recent  Act, 
there  is  a  heavy  penalty  to  he  inflicted,  on 
any  medical  man  refosing  to  attend  to  this 
summons. 

But  what  ptotectlQa  have  we  firom  the 
injustice  of  a  coroner  ?  Mr.  Mills,  knowii^ 
what  waa  the  usual  and  legfl  form  for  snm- 
moning  a  medieat  witness,  makes  nae  of  a 
summons  for  an  ordmary  vritneas;  and, 
having  extorted  my  medi<^  evidenoe,  than 
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tnniB  romd  upon  flitft  tatd  sByi  yon  Iwtc  bo 
right  to  your  fee  :<»^0!i  haye  attended  and 
given  your  evidence  on  an  irregular  inm- 
mone.  If  the  jndge  at  tilie  Cooity  Coort 
should  refuBt  to  pay  me,  or  shoiild  say  that 
it  i«  not  in  hia  power  to  compel  the  coroner, 
wlttt  am  I  to  do  ?  I  have  eorried  on  the 
affoir  at  great  persoDal  inconvenience  on 
public  gronnda.  I  think  the  profesnon 
ought  to  know  whether  they  tan  at  the 
mercy  of  the  coroner,  or  whether  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  compel  him  to  pay  what 
a  tpedal  Act  of  Furlkment  has  granted 
them. — I  am,  air, 

Tour  obedient  aarvaat, 

^OBBBT  SnCNOT. 

7^  Cadogan  Place,  Nov.  99, 1847. 

\*  Will  Mr.  Synnot  be  ao  good  aa  to 
ihvour  UB  with  the  result  of  this  suit  in  the 
County  Court,  as  it  closely  involves  the  in- 
terests of  all  medical  practitioDers  ? 


TRIAL  OV  ▲  8TUDBNT  FOR  TBB  VORttBBT  OT 
TBBCB&TIFICATE  OF  TBBAPOTBBCABIBa' 
SOCIETY. 

[Court  Of  Oaeea's  Bench,  Nov.  3Qth.} 

MtffttUt  V*  /OnNfOBa 

This  was  an  indictment  for  forgery,  which 
charged  the  defendant,  Henry  Brady  Johnson, 
a  medical  stuilent,  with  forging  a  certificate 
or  license  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 
The  indictment  contained  several  counts,  one 
of  which  laid  an  intent  to  deflhtnd  the  com- 
pany of  £t, 

Mr.  Humfrey,  Q.C.  (with  whom  was  Mr. 
Beedes)  appeareid  for  tiie  prosecution,  and 
Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkms  and  Mr.  Parry  for  the 
defence. 

It  appeared  from  the  eridenee,  that  the 
defendant  had  been  Ibr  several  years  a  medi- 
cal student  in  King's  College,  London,  and 
that  OB  the  6th  of  May  lut  he  went  before 
the  examiners  of  the  Apothecaries'  Coaipany, 
but  was  rejected.  Feefing  nmch  disappointed, 
he  was  induced  to  teU  a  falsehood;  and  be  ia- 
ibrmed  hie  Ihtber  and  frieBda  ia  Li&oohiahire 
that  he  had  SDCtoatty  passed  titt  eiamination ; 
and  in  order  to  support  hia  statement  he  sent 
a  paper  to  TAe  Timet,  containing  the  names 
of  those  who  had  aetaidly  reoeived  their 
certificates,  but  leavmgout  one  name  and 
inserting  his  own  instead.  He  then,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  went  to  Mr.  Salt,  an  engraver, 
at  Great  TDmstile,  awl  prodoeed  the  cer- 
tificate which  had  bean  graBtsd  by  the  com- 
pany some  few  years  aga  to  a  suigeon  of  the 
name  of  Clapp,  and  which  the  defendant  had 
purloined  from  Mr.  Clapp,  under  wiiom  he 
bad  beesi  stndying  ob  board  the  Dreadnought. 
H«  then  requested  Mr,  Salt  to  engrave  a^e- 


iimiU  of  that  certificate,  incUiding  the  names 
of  the  examiners  by  whom  that  certificate 
had  been  signed.  Mr.  Salt,  having  obtained 
a  depoidt  of  £^.  undertook  to  engrave  the 
necMsary  plates  for  the  sum  of  J^IO.  19s. ; 
and  having  communicated  with  Messrs.  Budi 
and  Mullens,  the  solicitors  to  the  company, 
he,  at  thdr  suggestion,  went  on  with  the 
engraving.  The  defendant  called  several 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  snd 
paid  £^,  further  on  account.  Finally  he 
called  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  plates 
and  several  impressions  were  shown  to  him. 
He  then  paid  the  balance,  making  in  all 
£\^,  19s. ;  and,  on  leaving  Uie  shop  with  tiie 
plates  and  impressions,  he  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Mr.  Forrester,  the  police  officer. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  custody  the 
defendant  confessed  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
company,  in  which  he  stated  tliat  he  had 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  spare  his  fisther 
and  friends  the  disappointment  which  they 
would  experience  from  his  rejection;  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  further  uae 
of  the  certificate  than  to  exhibit  it  to  Us 
friends ;  and  that  he  meant  to  present  him- 
self at  the  next  examinatioa  in  a  state  of 
better  praparation.  Hie  defendant  feelingly 
implored  the  company  not  to  prosecute  hkny 
as  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  prospects  in 
life  as  well  as  of  the  happiness  of  his  family. 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  being  oon* 
eluded, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkiks  said,  that  the 
instrument  which  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  having  fdrged,  was  so  imperfect  that  it 
could  not  be  mistaken.  It  did  not  contain 
the  seal  of  the  company,  nor  the  name  of 
the  defendant,  and  in  ficX  bore  so  little  re- 
semblance to  a  real  certificate,  that  it  could 
not  impose  on  any  ordinary  person. 

Lord  Dbkman. — ^There  is  a  count  which 
diarges  an  attempt  to  forge  a  certificate. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilkins. — If  the  former 
part  of  that  eount  were  held  good,  he  sub* 
mitted  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  the  intent  to  defranid  the  company 
of  j^6.  was  proved. 

Lord  Dknman  said,  the  learned  seijeo&t 
might  address  the  jury  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Seijeant  Wilkins  then  addressed 
the  jury,  and  called  several  witnesses,  chiefly 
professors  of  King's  College,  who  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  defendant's  character.  They 
said  he  had  always  been  steady,  intelligent, 
and  well-disposed,  and  had  obtmned  some 
prizes  at  the  college. 

Lord  Dknm  AN  having  briefly  summed  up, 

The  jury  immediately  gave  a  verdict  of 
Not  Gmithf,  adding  tiiat  they  believed  llie 
defendant  had  no  intention  to  defraud  the 
company. 

^J^  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  resolt  is 
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quite  satisfactory  according  to  law.  The 
idea  that  such  an  act  woald  be  perpetrated 
with  the  design  of  saTing  the  mere  cost  of  the 
certificate  is  absurd.  Neverthelesa,  it  does 
appear  to  us  that  it  is  or  ought  to  be  an 
offence  for  any  indiridnal  to  forge  a  public 
document  of  this  kind.  Hie  rttuU  of  the 
case,  howcTcr,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  act  of  imitating  the  Apothecaries'  cer- 
tificate is  no  offence  in  law,  provided  it  be 
BO  clumsily  executed  as  not  to  impose  on 
**  any  ordinary  person/'  and  provided  the 
accused  did  not  intend  to  save  his  money  by 
the  forgery ! 


ililfl^ical  intclUgenre* 


TBI  CHOLBKA  IN  KU88IA. 

Ofticial  accounts  from  St.  Petersburg, 
dated  the  1 2th  tdt.,  announce  that  the  cho- 
lera had  made  fresh  progress  at  Moscow. 
Between  the  25th  of  October  and  1st  of 
November  the  number  of  cases  daily  in- 
creased, 641  persons  having  been  attacked 
during  that  period,  238  of  whom  had  died. 
From  the  first  appearance  of  the  malady  in 
that  city  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  1,197 
cases  occurred,  402  of  which  proved  fatal. 
The  patients  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  lower  orders.  Hie  cholera  had  totally 
ceased  in  the  government  of  Astrakan,  where 
it  carried  off  3,772  persons,  and  in  that  of 
Koursk,  where  1,087  died  out  of  1,673  pa- 
tients. At  Kazan  there  were  1,224  cases 
and  666  deaths.  At  Kiev  the  cholera  was 
likewise  increasing  in  intensity.  Since  the 
26th  of  October  278  were  attacked,  and 
1 13  died.  In  other  governments  the  epidemy 
still  endured.  The  most  western  points  it 
has  yet  reached  are  the  town  of  Atexandrof, 
in  the  government  of  Kherson,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Olgapol,  in  Fodolia,  The  latter  are 
about  30  miles  distant  from  the  Austrian 
frontiers.  So  far,  it  has  been  generally  re- 
marked that  its  duration  is  shortest  in  the 
localities  where  its  intensity  is  greatest. 

The  Courrier  of  Constantinople  reports 
the  occurrence  of  several  cases  in  that  city ; 
and  the  continental  journals  announce  that 
it  has  penetrated  into  the  Prussian  territory. 

A  fatal  case  has  occurred  on  board  the 
Mentor  steamer,  on  its  passage  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Malta :  and  a  quarantine  of 
ten  days  has  been  ordered  for  all  suspected 
vessels  from  the  Levantine  ports. 

THB  NSW  ANA8THBTIC  AOKNT. 

During  the  last  week,  the  Chloroform  has 
been  employed  as  a  means  of  allaying  pain 
during  surgical  operations,  in  most  of  |the 
London  hospitals.  As  far  as  we  can  learn 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  as  tested  in 
several  capital  operations,  has  been  to  ahew 


that  this  agent  produces  its  effect  with  more 
rapidity  and  certainty  than  the  vapour  of 
ether,  and  that  its  action  appears  to  be  at* 
tended  vrith  fewer  disagteeable  consequenoea 
— such  aa  the  evidences  of  pulmonary  iffi» 
tation,  &c.  Its  influeaoe  as  regarda  the 
condition  of  the  patient  during  the  opeimtioD, 
is  considered  to  be  nearly  idntioal  with  that 
of  the  ether. 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Simpson  haa 
employed  cfalorolorm  vapour  in  midwifery 
practice  for  periods  of  two,  four,  and  even 
thirteen  hours,  without  injurious  oonae- 
quenoes. 

BFFBCT8  OP  CBLOBIDB   OF   OUnriANT   GAS, 
FOBMBALT  CALLBD  CHLOBIC  BTHBB. 

In  our  laat  number  we  suggested  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  distinction  between 
two  liquids  to  both  of  which  the  name  of 
CA/orie£/A«r  haa  been  given.  The  necessity 
for  this  is  shown  by  a  communication  which 
we  have  received  from  Dr.  Simpson,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  haa  tried  the  Chkmde 
of  oleftant  gas  (the  Dutch  liquid  or  chloric 
ether  t>f  Thomson),  and  haa  found  that  It 
was  wholly  unfitted  for  inhalation,  as  it  pro- 
duced constriction  of  the  throat  and  headache. 
He  felt  the  effects  of  the  vapour  for  twenty 
hours  afterwards. 

This  shows  how  little  tike  effects  of  a  sub- 
stance can  be  inferred  from  its  composition ; 
since  in  the  chloride  of  olefiant  gas  there  is 
one  equivalent  less  of  chlorine  than  in  chlo- 
roform. 

Chloroform  is  known  by  its  inaolubiUty 
in  water. 

SANITABT  LBOISLATION. 

liOBD  MoBPBTH  anDooDoed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday  last,  that  the 
Government  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduces 
measuro  with  respect  to  the  Health  of  Towns 
at  an  early  day  on  the  reassembling  of 
Psrliament  after  the  Christmu  recess. 

IIBDICAL  LBOISLATION. 

Fbom  s  report  just  published,  we  find  that, 
out  of  115  acU  passed  during  the  hst  ses- 
sion, there  was  only  tme  which  bad  the 
slightest  relation  to  the  medical  profession. 
This  is  the  10th  and  11th  Vict.  c.  43— An 
Act  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  provision  and  regulation  of  Lunatic 
Asylums  for  Counties  and  Boroughs  in 
England. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON. 

SECOKD    BXAMINATION   FOB   THB   DBOABB 
OF  BACHKLOB  OF  MBDICIMB— 1847 

Ftrtt  dirinoii.— Beck,T.  S.  Univ.ColL; 
Bholanoth  Bose,  Univ.  Coll.;  Brintos, 
W.,  King's  Coll.;  Crisp,lH.,  King'aColLi 
Eade,  P.,  King's  CoU.;  Forster»  J.  C* 
Guy's  Hosp. ;  Fotherby.  H.  I.,  Guy's  Hosp.; 
Gopal  Chunder  Seal,  Univ.  CoU. ;  Green- 
wood,  W.  Un  Guy's  Hosp. ;  Hkks,  J.  B., 
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Ckty'sHosp. ;  Holiaaii,W.H.London  Hosp.; 
Johnson,  W.,  Guj's  Hosp.;  Littleton,  N.H., 
Univ.  Coll. ;  Monckton,  S.  Kin^s  CoU. ; 
BamskiU,  J.  S.,  Gnj'i  Hosp.;  Ransom, 
W.  H.,  Univ.  Coll. ;  Rygate,  J.  J.,  London 
Hosp. ;  Wigksworth,  H.,  University  Coll. 
Second  IMvwion.— Green,  T.  Royal  Coll. 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland ;  King,  6.  H.,  Gny's 
HospicaL 

BZAMINATION  FOR  H0N0UK8. 

(The  names  are  in  the  order  of  proficienqrO 

PhyHology  and  Comparative  Anatomy, — 
Wiglesworth,  H.  (Scholarship  and  Gold  Me- 
dal.) Univ.  CoU. ;  Eade,  P.  (Gold  Medal.) 
King's  ColL ;  Greenwood,  W.  H.  Gay's 
Hosp. ;  Hicks,  J.  B.  Guy's  Hosp. 

Surgery. — Ede,  P.  (Scholarship  and  Gold 
Medal.)  King's  Coll. ;  Forster,  J.  C.  (Gold 
Medal)  Guy's  Hosp. ;  Fotherby,  H.  I.  Guy's 
Hosp. ;  Hicks,  J.  B.  Guy's  Hosp. 

Jf eiTtctM.— Eade,  P.  (Gold  Medal)  King's 
CoU. ;  Johnson,  W.  (Gold  Medal)  Guy's 
Hosp. ;  Gopal  Chunder  Seal,  Univ.  Coll. ; 
Fotherby,  H.  I.  Guy's  Hosp. ;  Rygate,  J. 
J.  London  Hosp. ;  Hicks,  J.  B.  Guy's 
Hosp. ;  Greenwood,  W.  H.  Guy's  Hosp. 

Afiffirvrery.— Wiglesworth,  H.  (Gold  Me- 
dal) Univ.  CoU. :  Forster,  J.  C.  Guy's  Hosp. 

M.D.  EXAMINATION. — 1847. 

Firet  JHvinon, — ^T.  H.  Barker,  Univ. 
CoU.;  H.  Bateson,  Guy's  Hosp.;  Bose 
Bholanoth,  Univ.  CoU. ;  A.  Hadwen,  Univ. 
ColL  ;  N.  Parker,  Lond.  Hosp. ;  *  P.  Red- 
fern,  1,  Surgeons'  Sq.,  Edinb.;  W.  H. 
WUliams,  Univ.  CoU. 

Second  Dttfision.—H.  BeU,  Guy's  Hosp. ; 
T.  J.  Sturt,  King's  CoU. 

BBMARKABLB   BVFBCT  OF  THB    BLBCTBIC 
FLUID. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  in  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that.the  wires 
of  the  electric  telegraph  have  been  sometimes 
thrown  out  of  order  during  a  thunder-storm. 
On  one  occasion,  Morse's  telegraph  in- 
scribed a  mass  of  symbols  on  paper  by  the 
action  of  atmospheric  electricity  alone.  The 
lightning  sent  its  own  message  and  recorded 
its  own  results!  Many  phUosophers  are 
already  engaged  in  speculations  on  the 
probable  effects  which  a  net* work  of  electric 
telegraphs  may  have  on  thunder-storms. 

TBB   OXBMAN   HOSPITAL,   DALSTON. 

Fob  some  time  past,  there  has  been  a  dis- 
agreement between  Dr.  Freund,  the  Di- 
recting Physician,  and  the  Hoase  Committee 
of  the  German  Hospital.  Charges  of  im- 
proper conduct  and  of  falsehood  have  been 
Drought  on  both  sides.  A  committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against 
I>r.  Freund,  have  reported  that  those  as  to 
eonversation  and  conduct  had  been  proved. 


*  To  Dr.  Redfem  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  his  Commentaiy  on  a  Case  in  Medicine. 


but  that  unnecessary  provocation  had  been 
given  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  rendered  great 
and  gratuitous  services  to  the  institution. 
At  a  meeting  which  took  place  on  Saturday 
last,  a  motion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the 
doctor  deserved  the  continued  confidence  of 
the  supporters  of  the  society.  This  was  met 
by  an  amendment — that  the  doctor  be  re- 
quested to  resign.  On  a  division,  the 
amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  4 ; 
there  being  for  the  amendment  33  votes, 
and  against  it  37.  The  division  shows  that 
the  affiiirs  of  this  institution  are  not  likely 
to  go  on  smoothly. 

MBDICAL    APPOINTMENT. 

On  November  26th,  H.  Haynes  Walton, 
Esq.  was  unanimously  elected  surgeon  to 
the  Saint  Pancras  Royal  General  Dispensary. 

&0TAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS. 

Gbntleicen  admitted  members  on  Friday 
Nov.  26.— R.  DoweU— H.  W.  H.  Richardson 
— M.  T.  Mason—T.  H.  MitcheU— J.  Mar. 
shaU— E.  Stride— G.  F.  Banks^-J.  Robinson 
— T.  Smith. 

apothecaries'  HALL. 

Names  of  gentlemen  who  passed  their  ex- 
amination in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  received  certificates  to  practise, 
on  Thursday,  Nov.  1847. — Ezra  Harle, 
Stansted,  Essex.— WUUam  FaithfuU,  Hurst- 
pierpomtpSussex. — John  Pince,  Challacombe, 
Bristol.— George  Hodges,  Ludlow,  Salop.— 
Thomas  Park,  Lincoln. 

From  November,  1846,  to  November,  1847, 
out  of  a  total  number  of  1373  bankrupts, 
nineteen  were  apothecaries,  chemists,  and 
druggists,  and  seventeen  surgeons  and  den- 
tists. 

THB  LATE  DR.  DIEPFENBACH. 

It  is  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  dis^- 
guiahed  surgeon,  Dieffenbach,  nine  days 
after  his  supposed  demise,  ^ewed  no  signs 
of  decomposition,  but  rather  resembled  a 
person  in  a  profound  sleep  than  an  inanimate 
corpse.  His  body  had,  consequently,  been 
deposited  in  a  chamber  attached  to  the 
churchyard,  and  were  constantly  watched 
by  two  physicians,  ready  to  assist  the  reco- 
very should  any  signs  of  life  appear. 

THE  LATE  DR.  CARRUTHBR8  OP  DUNDEE. 

It  is  odr  painful  duty  this  week  to  record 
the  death  of  this  accomplished  physician,  at 
the  age  of  forty-two,  which  event  took  place 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  ult.  from  typhus 
fever,  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties.  Enjoying  an  extent  of  practice 
which  Idl  to  the  lot  of  few  men,  he  pro- 
secuted his  profession  with  an  ai^our  and 
enthusiasm  which  has  been  seldom  equalled, 
and  certainly  never  surpassed.  He  was, 
beyond  aU  doubt,  the  most  laborious  man  in 
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2>iiiidM  of  vkj  prafeMoo.  Soch  vera  Hm 
imremittiiif  douuidf  npoB  his  tiai«»  that 
thoM  howi  mhich  even  the  aMMt  active  men 
Meal  for  rest  or  relaxation,  irate  by  him 
almoat  entirely  givea  up  to  the  dwnanda  of 
his  proieiaUnL.  Nor  were  hta  attentiona  oon- 
fined  to  the  wealthy  amonf  hie  patimta— 
they  were  equally  botowcd  on  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  And  it  ia  doe  to  hia  memory  to 
ftate  that  often,  when  be  (bond  a  patjent 
oppreaaed  with  poverty  aa  well  as  disease,  he 
sent  from  his  own  house  rapplies  of  those  oor- 
disls  which,  in  snch  caass,  are  found  to  be  the 
most  useful  medicines.  In  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  professional  employment — and 
even  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance 
— 4ia8  been  the  deep  and  general  aorrow  ex- 
pntaed  nt  hia  earVf  removal.  Indeed,  his 
death  haa  been  rsg^ided  aa  a  publie  lees. 
He  had  reached  the  very  zenith  of  his  pro- 
fession ;  and,  possessing  a  vigorous  con- 
■titation,  might  naturally  have  looked  forward 
to  many  years  more  of  successful  exertion. 
ffis  profeasioosl  attainments  were  unques- 
ionably  of  a  high  order. 

On  the  20th  ult.,  from  fever  contracted  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  medical  officer 
to  the  Aldgate  District  of  the  East  London 
Union,  Henry  Bailer,  Esq.,  of  No.  26, 
Jewry  Street,  Aldgate,  aged  32. 

On  the  2Mh  ult,  auddenly,  at  40,  Gnild- 
lerd  Street,  Scrope  Hntchinson,  Esq.  MJ>. 
in  his  60th  year. 

On  the  28th  ult..  Dr.  William  Wilsoo, 
sugeon,  R.  N.,  1802,  aged  66. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Mean  Height  of  Bareueter SO'II 

"  *^         Thermometer*  40'i7 

Se]f-regi8tenngdo>  ....  max.  min.    18* 

"    intbeThameawiier   —   4t*      ^48- 
*  FrwB  U  ofcwrftiMMi  ^aHy.       wan. 

Rain,  In  inohes,0*14 :  sum  of  the  dally  obser- 
vations taken  ad  9  o'clock. 

HeteorologicMl^^Tbie  mean  tsmperatwaof  the 
week  was  V  below  the  monthly  mean. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  ik  thk  Mrtropous 
Ihtrmf^  Ihi  wteh  ending  Saiwrda^,  Nov.  20. 


Binrna. 
Hales....  616 
Females..  646 

1S56 


DBATHa. 

.   544 

Females..  543 

1088 


Males....  538 
Females..  618 

1046 


DSATHS  IN  nirFBRBNT  DISTRICTS. 

Wrst— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square;  Westminster;  St.  Marnn 
in  the  Mds ;  St  Jamas  . .  (Pop.  801,69^    180 

North --8t.  Marylebone;  St.  Fancras; 
Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  M6,30a}    167 

Crntral— St.Oflesand  9t.<3eorire;  Strand; 
Holhom;  Clettwnwell;  St.  Liike;  Bast 
London;   West  London;  the  City  ef 

_  London  (Pop.  374,769)    20* 

EAST^Shoredltch ;  Betbnal  Green ;  Wlute- 
xAumA  ;  St.  Oectye  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
Voplar Fap.3n,M7)   302 


SooTH  —  SL  Sainears   SC  OUve;   Her. 
mondsey;     St.    Georjre,    Southwmrt; 
Newinrten;  Lsnksth ;  wandavrorth  and 
a^ihMBi;    OamtwuwiJI;    RotlMrhiths; 
Greenwich i^oQ^iT^^m  V2 


Total. 


1686 


Cavana  ov  Dsatb. 


All  Causes f1086 

SrEciriBD  Causbs. f — 

1.  J^rMslMerBiHdeBicBnAemicj 
Gantafiens)  DUtmtm.  ' 
Sporadic  DisenuM,  vix.— - 
t.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  ftc.  of  nnocr- 


3.  Brain,  Spinal  Hanrow,  Nerves, 

andSenses  

4.  Lanrs  and  other  Oipms  of 

Respinrtien 

6.  Heart  and  Blaodvessels  . . . 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,   and    other 

Oni;aasofDi|;estion 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  te. 

8.  Childbirtii,    Diseaaea   of  thei 

Uteraa,  kc 
9.  Rhematism.    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  Ac,  ... 
10.  Skin,  OeUolarTiasne,  ftc. 
ll.OldAi^ 


n.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 
Interapennoe • 


911 


34 


14 


Deaths  Ihnn  the  moat  important  ^>ecial  c 


Small-pox 26 

Measles  76 

Scariaftina 69 

Hoopinc-congh..  24 

Diarrhcea  0 

Typhos    86 


Dropsy. 

Sudden  deaths  . 


94 


Convnlaion. 
Braochitis  ., 


61 
95 

Phthisis lOS 

Dis-ofLon^te.    8 


Te^inc 

Dis.  Stomach,  6tc 
Dia.  of  liver,  fcc. 


Hydracephalos 

Apoplexy s 

PSralyals 94 

Rkmarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  was 
40  above  the  weekly  antnmnal  average. 


ChiMbirth 

Di9.Qfntems.ftc 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Oitfessa  Xa»ofmsrfe>.~We  have  to  inlionn 
a  correspondent,  who  has  addressed  ns  on  this 
snbject,  that  no  description  of  these  laborato- 
ries has  appeared  in  the  London  Medical 


We  think  that  the  letter  of  M.D.  Csatab^  if  pob- 
tished  even  with  his  signatmv,  would  not  be- 
neflt  the  canae  which  he  advocates.  Then  is 
no  danger  of  the  opiniona  to  which  he  refeit, 
having  any  influeaoe  with  the  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  profession. 

We  mnstbqr  to  decline  being  present  at  Itfr.BI- 
lermsn's  deodorising  experimenu  on  teoss, 
&c.  Does  the  Committee  of  the  Health  of 
I/mdon  Assecistian  patronise  an  sntibRnnie 
preoess,  the  nature  of  whidi  ia  kept  feeraf? 

Df .  Oaviea,  Hertford.— The  very  interesting  am* 
dico- legal  case  wiU  be  inserted  next  week. 

Dr.  Didc*s  request  Shall  be  attended  to. 

Will  a  LaokeiM>n  ftMraorns  wifli  hii  niMe  and 
addreas  in  oonlidenosr 

Dr.  Wright's  Inaugural  Address  hss  been  x«- 
eeived. 

Aeeei*etf.--M.D^Hr.  Benthmn  Ohandler. 

CorH^rndMSk—In  omr  test  number,  page  996^ 
eoL  9,  line  4  ^om  Sap,  Ihr  •«  easteted  by  sc 
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COITR8B  OV  SURGERY, 

Deiivered  in  the  yean  1846  and  1847» 

Br  BkANrar  B.  Coovbb,  F.R.S. 

Sunreon,  and  Lectareron  Surgery  «t  Guy's 


LacTuiui  XVI. 

IlfFLAltlffATION  OF  BoNB. 

Btflammation  <if  bone^distinguithed  from 
formative  action — effects  of  if^lammation 
on  home  the  eame  as  on  the  sqfier  struc- 
tures— diagnostic  marks  between  injlam- 
motion  qf  bone  and  periosteum — treat- 
ment— termination  by  adhesion,  suppu- 
ration, mortification,  ^c. — anchylosis- 
difference  between  the  osseous  deposit  pro- 
duced by  inflammation  and  natural  bone 
— Distinctions  qf  syphilitic  inflammation 
qfbone  and  that  produced  by  accident — 
diagnosis — treatment, — Abscess  in  bone 
— more  frequent  in  the  spongy  than  in 
the  compact  bones — suppuration — neces- 
sity for  the  evacuation  of  the  pus — 
symptoms — mode  of  treatment, — Caries 
^f  bones — identical  with  ulceration  of 
sqft  parts — treatment — caries  sometimes 
the  result    qf  the   use  of  mercury- 
disease  of  bone  indicated  by  the  presence 
qf  phosphate  of  lime  in  pus — death  of 
bone — ej^liation  may  proceed  from  de- 
bility,   external   injury,   or    malignant 
disease  —  treatment,  —  Necrosis  —  qflen 
idiopathic — absorption  of  bone  — repa- 
rative process — property  of  pus  to  dis- 
solve bone — removal  qf  sequestrum  by 
operation-^ower  qf  reparation  in  pro- 
portion to  proximity  to  heart's  action. 
OsaiFiG  inflammation  is  the  term  implied 
whenever  there  exists  in  a  part  an  increased 
disposition  to  form  bone,  no  matter  whether 
tttch  disposition  be  in  the  bone  itself  or  the 
fltmcturea  immediately  covering  it.     This 
action  is,  in  fact,  actively  going  on  daring 
childhood,  as  the  osseous  system  proceeds  in 
dcvdopmont:    it  is  purely  a  ''formative" 
action,  and    cannot  be  considered   to  be 
within  the  osoal  acceptation  of  the  term 
**  inflammation ;"  for  there  is  under  these 
circumstances  no  greater  quantity  of  blood 
sent  to  the  bone,  nor  more  of  the  ossific 
ingredients  eliminated  by  the    capillaries, 
than  the  tissues  require.     But  when  inflam- 
matioa  ia  produoed  and  prolonged    from 
effects  whidi  result  either  from  excessive 
external  violence,  pressure,  or  any  other 
abnormal  cause,  there  i«  no  longer  a  re^ 
ciprocal  action  between  blood-vessels  and 
tiames,  and  surgical  treatment  is  required  I 

XL.— 1045.    Z>«c.  10, 1847.  1 


to  subdue  the  excited  eircnlation  and  restoitt 
the  healthy  eqnilibrhim ; — ^in  fact,  to  indto 
the  tenninalfon  by  resolution. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  of  bone  arft 
flunilar  to  those  produoed  in  the  softer  parte 
of  the  body,  and  swelKng,  heat,  and  paia^ 
indicate  its  presence ;  but  the  terminatioa 
varies  in  different  bones,  and  in  differenfc 
parts  of  the  same  bone.  The  peculiar  kind 
of  pain  perhaps  oonatitutes  the  principal 
diagnostic  mark;  although  it  is  fi^nently 
very  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  membranes  from  that  of  tho 
bone  itself,  more  especially  as,  from  extea« 
non  of  the  inflanraiation  from  one  tissue  to 
the  other,  they  may'  become  secondar]l|r 
affected,  although  originally  the  diseaaea 
actkm  was  confined  oi^y  to  the  one,  or  the 
other.  If,  therefore,  a  patient  complains 
of  a  deep-aeated  aching  pain,  which  is  muctt 
increased  at  night,  attrndad  with  swelling, 
heat,  and  perhaps  some  redness  of  tha 
skin  covering  the  affected  part ;  and  front 
the  history  of  the  case  you  find  that  theatt 
symptoms  have  resulted  from  extftmal  vio- 
lence, exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  havo 
followed  the  use  of  mercury,  or  any  oonw 
stitotional  duturbancey  you  may  be  assured 
that  bone  or  periosteum  ia  inflamed,  oc 
both.  If  bone  alone  be  affected,  tha 
progress  of  the  disease  is  much  slowec 
than  when  the  periosteum  is  its  seat ;  ao 
that  your  judgment  may  be  formed  of  tha 
texture  diseased  by  the  acuteness  of  ths 
symptoms,  and  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  stmctuie  of  the  bone  affected. 

Leeching,  blistering,  calomel,  and  optunif 
are  the  remedies  to  be  employed,  enjoining; 
at  the  same  time  the  recumbent  posture* 
Under  this  treatment  the  inflammatioa 
generally  terminates  in  resolution,  unleaflf 
indeed,  the  medullary  membraoe  is  In* 
flamed,  when  death  of  bone  usually  results  s 
fortunately,  however,  this  is  but  of  rare  oc« 
currenoe,  and  I  have  only  seen  it  follow 
amputations. 

When  the  periosteum  only  is  affected, 
the  swelling  and  pain  come  on  very  rapidlj, 
in  which  case  the  principal  suffering  results 
from  the  effusion  between  the  periosteum 
and  bone,  and  the  consequent  tension  of  tho 
membrane  :  an  incision  should  therefore  bo 
made  down  to  the  bone,  which  imme- 
diately affords  great  relief  by  evacuating  the 
effusion,  and  thus  checking  the  inflammatorj 
action. 

It  is  not  always  that  inflammation  of  bono 
can  be  brought  to  terminate  by  resolutioo, 
as  it  will  sometimes  resist  all  the  means 
employed  to  produce  this  result,  but,  as 
inflammation  in  other  tissues,  is  liable  to 
proceed  either  to  adhesion,  suppuration,  or 
mortification,  passing  through  all  the  pre- 
monitory steps,  although  more  slowly  than 
in   the   softer  structures.     The  tumefoc- 
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ti<ni  which  oocnn  from  faiilanumtioa  of 
bone  mnlts  from  the  deposition  of  Of- 
•eoQs  matter,  just  as  the  tfreUing  eensed 
hf  the  inflammation  of  the  softer  stiuctiuea 
or  the  body  is  prodnoed  bj  the  deposition  of 
adhesiTe  matter.  And  when  this  oeseons 
growth  extends  from  one  bone  to  another 
«n  anehylosis  retnlts,  and  the  independent 
notions  of  the  two  boiaes  is  destroyed. 

Before  this  condition  can  occur,  the 
■Ifuetutes  entering  into  the  composition  of 
fte  articnlation  mnst  hare  become  absorbed, 
frequently  leading  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
€Onstitntional  dtstorbance  as  to  render  am- 
jnitation  necessary.  If,  however,  perfect 
anchylosis  is  completed  without  considerable 
and  permanent  injury  to  the  general  health 
of  the  patient,  the  consolidation  of  the  joint 
xnay  be  regarded  as  a  happy  termination 
to  tiie  disease,  as  it  leaves  the  patient  in  a 
innch  better  rituadon  than  if  the  limb  had 
been  removed. 

Care  should  be  taken  during  the  progress 
of  the  anchylosis  to  maintain  the  joint  at 
such  an  aoRle  as  will  allow  the  patient,  after 
the  consolidation  is  complete,  to  sit  down 
without  the  necessity  for  the  leg  being  thrust 
forward ;  and,  indeed,  when  it  is  slightly 
bent,  the  limb  is  better  fitted  to  perform  all 
its  important  offices,  than  if  allowed  to  have 
anchyloaed  perfectly  straight. 

After  fractures  of  the  forearm  or  leg  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  for  an  extension  of  this 
ossific  "adhesive"  deposition  to  take  place 
In  the  intermediate  tissues,  and  to  unite 
the  two  bones  to  each  other :  this  prepara- 
tion exemplifies  the  liability,  and  offers  a 
good  illustration  of  the  similar  adhesive 
action  which  occurs  in  the  soft  and  hnrder 
structures  of  the  body. 

But  the  whole  substance  of  a  cylindrical 
bone  may  be  implicated  in  this  inflamma- 
tory action,  although  it  is  more  frequently 
limited  to  one  aspect  of  tbe  affected  bone, 
as  we  often  see  in  cases  of  nodes,  which  may 
occur  from  local  injury,  a  certain  extent  of 
jiressure,  from  diseased  action,  as  in  syphilis, 
or  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  portion  of  dead  bone. 

The  deposit  of  bony  matter  which  results 
from  inflammation  differs  very  much  in  tex- 
ture from  the  naturally  secreted  bone:  it 
xnay  be  either  porous,  compact,  or  inter- 
snediate,  which  depends  in  part  upon  the 
structure  of  the  portion  of  bone  affected, 
and  in  part  upon  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  upon  the  cause  of  the  irritation 
which  has  induced  the  inflammation :  in 
fkct,  inflammation  of  bone  is  regulated  by 
precisely  the  same  laws  as  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  of  the  body. 

When  a  bone  becomes  inflamed,  we  en- 
deavour to  subdue  the  inflammatory  action 
by  means  very  similar  to  those  employed  in 
overcoming  inflammation  of  other  itructnres, 


and,  if  it  goes  on  to  the  death  of  Oe  affected 
part,  we  do  all  that  is  posrible  to  assist 
natare  in  throwing  off  the  dead  portioa  by 
the  process  of  cxfolifttioo. 

There  are  several  spedoMos  in  tiM  nrasemi 
shewing  the  progress  of  the  effects  of  inflam* 
matlon,  from  At  thickening  of  the  peri- 
oflteom  to  the  ultimate  death  of  the  bone 
itself. 

In  practice,  gentienien,  yon  muat  take 
care  that  you  do  not  too  hastily  attribute 
tiie  partial  inflammation  of  bone,  and  con- 
sequent enlargements  reaultii^  from  an 
acddentel  cause,  to  syphilitic  actwu;  for 
nodes  on  the  tibia  frequently  follow  slight 
blows  and  continued  pressure :  bricklayers, 
for  instance,  who,  in  carrying  heavy  weights 
up  ladders,  press  their  legs  against  tlie 
rounds  to  maintain  their  biSanoe,  are  rer^ 
liable  to  such  enlaigemento,  which  are  easily 
cured  by  rest  and  antiphlogistic  means,  but  in^ 
such  cases  the  bone  would  probably  exfoliate- 
if  mereory  were  administered ;  for,  although* 
it  is  the  periosteum  only  whidi  is  fint  in* 
flamed,  yon  are  to  remember  that  this  mera-^ 
brane  not  only  forms  a  covering  to  the- 
bone,  but  that  it  passes  into  the  intimate 
structure  lining  its  eancelli ;  so  that,  by  the 
extension  of  the  inflammation,  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bone  becomes  ultimately 
affected. 

It  is  therefore  upon  the  history  of  the 
case  you  must  form  your  diagnosis,  and,  if 
there  be  no  concomitant  signs  of  syphilis,  it 
is  to  be  treated  by  simple  antiphlogistic  re- 
medies— such  as  leeches,  bHstors,  fomenta- 
tions, calomel  and  opium  at  bed-time, 
perfect  rest,  raising. at  the  same  time  the 
affected  limb,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  ready 
reflux  of  the  blood. 

Abte€§9  in  Bone. 

Abscess  may  r^nlt  from  inflammation  ihp 
bone  under  precisely  simihu*  circumstances 
to  those  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  other 
structures  of  the  body.  In  our  musenm  you 
will  find  various  specimens  of  vertebrsB 
which  have  been  thus  affected.  Abscess 
may  form  in  any  bone,  or  in  any  pert  of  a 
bone,  but  it  is  much  more  rarefy  met  with 
in  the  shafts  of  the  cylindrical  bones  than  at 
their  articular  extremities,  and  therefore  it  is 
more  frequent  in  the  spongy  than  in  the 
compact  bones. 

Suppuration  in  a  bone  may  take  place 
either  on  the  surfrice  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  bone ;  when  in  the  latter,  the  pus  ie 
confined,  and  causes  considerable  iiritationv 
until  ulceration  of  the  bone  takes  place  and 
leads  to  its  evacuation,  and  even  sometimee 
when  matter  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  a 
bone,  if  it  be  slow  in  its  progress  of  forma- 
tion, new  bone  may  so  incase  it  as  to 
confine  it  for  a  considerable  time^natil,  in 
ftust,  ulceration  of  the  new  sheD  of  bone 
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o«cttra,  and  liberates  the  matter.  The  pe- 
xiofttenm  itself  will  often  confine  matter,  and 
lead  to  the  necessity  of  an  incision  to  permit 
of  its  exit. 

Enlaifement  of  the  bone  is  almost  inva- 
riably concomitant  with  the  progress  of  sup- 
purationi  so  that,  while  the  abscess  is  iu-' 
creasing  in  the  interior,  new  depositions 
extemidly  are  going  on  almost  indefinitely, 
and  no  limit  is  set  to  the  increase  in  the  site 
of  the  affected  bone  until  the  new  substance 
ulcerates :  hence  the  propriety  of  evacuating 
the  matter  as  soon  as  its  presence  is  ascer- 
tained. 

This  preparation,  gentlemen,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  large  cavity  surrounded  by  a 
new  shell  of  bone — ^in  fact,  an  abscess  in  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  This  form  of  disease 
xmed  to  be  termed  Spina  Yentosa. 

The  symptoms  of  abscess  of  bone  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  abscess  in  the  other 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  progress  is,  how- 
ever, slower,  the  pain  more  severe,  and  the 
■constitutional  disturbance  greater,  from  the 
oontinuance  of  the  irritation,  from  which  no 
relief  can  be  obtained  while  the  matter  is 
confined  within  the  bone.  I  have  said  that 
a  healthy  bone  is  not  suseeptible  of  the 
sensation  of  pain,  but  not  so  when  an  abscess 
is  forming.  At  first  a  very  doll  heavy  pain 
is  experienced,  which  is  increased  much 
during  the  night,  or  upon  the  slightest 
pressure ;  rigors  supervene,  and,  soon  after, 
the  character  of  the  pain  is  changed  to  a 
throbbing  sensation.  The  skin  next  becomes 
discoloured  over  the  seat  of  the  abscess ;  at 
the  same  time,  considerable  swelling  and 
hardness  become  evident  between  the  skin 
and  the  bone,  and,  upon  being  cat  into,  it 
presents  a  scabrous  appearance,  owing  to 
.the  eflfttsion  of  earthy  matter. 

This  condition  alone  in  a  great  measure 
indicates  the  presence  of  an  abscess;  of 
itself^  however,  it  could  not  perhaps  be  re- 
lied on;  but,  when  the  symptoms  I  have 
just  mentioned  are  present,  suppuration 
may  be  pretty  certainly  diagnosed. 

If  the  abscess  does  not  open  by  ulceration 
of  the  skin  at  this  period,  the  patient  may 
i>e  greatly  relieved  by  the  surgeon  cutting 
down  on  the  bone.  If,  in  dividing  the 
periosteum,  the  bone  should  be  found  to  be 
of  a  greyish  colour,  and  of  a  worm-eaten 
j^ppearance,  and  dry,  a  portion  of  it  should 
be  removed  by  a  sinall  trephine,  and  the  pus 
evacuated. 

After  this  haa  been  effected,  the  violent 
constitutional  symptoms  immediately  dis- 
appear. In  sawing  through  the  bone,  very 
little  pain  is  experienced  until  you  come 
down  to  the  membrane  which  forms  the  sac 
of  the  abscess  the  pyogenic  membrane; 
but  directly  this  is  toncbeid  by  the  trephine, 
the  pain  b  exobssive,  and  is  described  by 
patients  m  similar  to  the  sensation  caused 


by  sadden  pressure  on  the  nerve  of  a  carioiu 
tooth. 

The  process  by  which  the  abscess  is  sub- 
sequently healed  is  exactly  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  abscess  of  the  soft  parts ;  the 
pyogenic  membrane,  no  longer  entire,  soon 
becomes  incapable  of  secreting  pus,  and 
throws  out  a  plastic  lymph,  which  forms 
granulations,  and  these  receive  nutrition^ 
when  they  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  bone, 
from  the  capillaries  of  the  periosteum ;  earthy 
matter  is  deposited,  and  new  bone  formed* 
The  granulations  still  continue  to  rise  until 
they  reach  the  level  of  the  skin,  restoring  in 
progressive  order,  all  the  deteriorated  or 
removed  tissues,  and  the  skin  being  re- 
plenished, cicatrization  is  complete,  and  the 
wound  is  healed. 

This,  however,  is  not  an  invariable  termi- 
nation to  abscess  in  bone,  for  when  the 
articular  extremities  are  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration the  nutrition  of  the  articular  car- 
tilages is  interfered  with,  and  disintegration 
and  absorption  of  that  formation  frequently 
follows ;  the  exposed  extremities  of  the  bones 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
affected  joint  become  inflamed,  ossific  adhe- 
sion ensues,  and  anchylosis  is  the  natural 
consequence. 

.  But  even  vrithout  such  a  termination  as 
this,  as  abscess  in  bone  is  generally  con- 
comitant with  a  broken-down  constitution, 
a  malignant  diathesis,  or  a  syphilitic  taint, 
constitutional  remedies  are  frequently  indi- 
cated, and  some  specifics  required  to  im- 
prove the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and 
tend  to  the  healing  process.  Bone  being 
more  deeply  seated  than  the  other  structures 
of  the  body,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult 
than  in  disease  of  more  superficial  parts  ; 
and  it  therefore  requires  that  you  should  the 
more  carefully  investigate  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  the  temperament,  constitution,  and 
habits  of  the  patient,  before  determining  on 
the  treatment  to  be  adopted :  you  may,  for 
example,  find  that  although  external  injury 
was  the  firat  exciting  cause,  constitution^ 
derangement  might  aggravate  and  keep  up 
the  morbid  action. 

The  treatment  of  abscess  in  bone  is  much 
the  same  as  in  abscess  in  other  parts ;  the 
first  inflammatory  symptoms  may  require  to 
be  subdued  by  antiphlogistic  means,  the 
matter  to  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  its  pre- 
sence is  evinced,  and  the  granulating  process 
assisted  by  such  local  and  constitutional 
remedies  as  the  particular  case  may  indicate* 

Caries, 
Caries  in  bone,  I  suppose  you  are  aware, 
gentlemen,  is  synonymous  with  ulceration  in 
soft  parts,  and  in  both  must  be  preceded  by 
that  character  of  inflammation  which  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  down  the  inflamed  strue- 
tnres^to  lead,  in  fact,  to  their  disint^gra- 
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tioD,  and  fit  them  for  their  remoTsl  by  the  ab- 
Borbents.  I  drew  your  attention  this  very 
day,  gentlemen,  to  a  case  in  Martha  Ward. 
That  patient  is  the  subject  of  carioos  bone, 
resulting  from  a  syphilitic  taint;  bat  it 
might  have  been  produced  by  external  tio- 
lence  :  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases 
would  be,  that  the  syphilitic  caries  would 
require  to  be  converted  into  the  simple  kind 
by  the  administration  of  mercury,  consti- 
tutionally destroying  the  specific  action,  and 
reducing  the  complicated  into  a  simple 
disease. 

Tliere  is  often  some  difiScuIty  in  discover- 
ing the  syphilitic  taint,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  affected  limb  does  not  denote  the 
venereal  character ;  but  when  we  find,  as  in 
this  case,  that  the  disease  in  the  bone  was 
preceded  by  sore-throat,  copper-coloured 
eruptions  on  the  skin,  nodes  on  the  tibia, 
followed  by  rigors,  and  subsequent  cutaneous 
ulceration,  the  nature  of  the  case  is  rendered 
sufficiently  obvious,  and  mercury  clearly 
indicated ;  the  action  of  the  remedy  hav- 
ing reduced  the  disease  to  one  of  a  simple 
character,  it  requires  no  further  treat- 
ment than  to  support  the  constitutional 
powers,  any  defect  in  which  will  be  imme- 
diately denoted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
granulations. 

When  caries  occurs  in  strumous  consti- 
tutions, it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  arising  from  syphilis,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  unhealthy  aspect  of  the  ulce- 
rated soft  parts,  and  their  peculiar  hard 
everted  edges.  From  the  physical  signs  you 
can  scarcely  form  a  diagnosis,  and  you  must 
seek  for  other  indications  to  judge  between 
the  two.  If  there  be  no  sore-throat,  no 
cutaneous  eruptions,  no  cicatrix  in  the 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  patient  persists 
in  declaring  the  impossibility  of  such  con- 
tamination, while  at  the  same  time  a  stru- 
mous diathesis  presents  itself,  it  must  be 
treated  with  tonics,  stimuli,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, and  such  remedies  as  tend  to  improve 
the  general  constitutional  powers,  avoiding 
mercury. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  symptoms  of 
syphilis  preceded  the  ulceration,  mercury 
must  be  administered,  in  the  form  of  Plum- 
mer's  pill,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  with 
Varsaparilla. 

I  have  used  the  terra  "  syphilitic  taint" 
Bgain  and  again,  gentlemen,  this  evening, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  done  so 
advisedly,  for  I  believe  this  caries  in  bone 
invariably  results  from  the  use  of  mercury, 
and  not  from  syphilis.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  person  having  diseased  bones  in  syphilis 
unless  mercury  had  been  given  ?  Sailors 
bave  often  been  known  to  become  infected 
immediately  before  their  embarkation,  to 
"have  made  a  long  voyage,  and  not  to  have 
-aken  any  medicine.     What  is  their  con- 


dftion  ?  Extensive  ulceration  of  toft  puts 
propagated,  perhaps,  by  inoculalioB  <m  the 
thighs  and  scrotum,  but  no  disease  of  the 
bones.  Why,  then,  yon  may  aak,  do  I 
recommend  mercury  when  csriei  has  eom- 
menoed  ?  The  answer  is,  I  adoilt,  difficult, 
and  only  to  be  reconciled  by  the  belief  in 
the  hypothesis  **  simUta  similibus  oaimtar ;" 
and  so  much  and  no  more  of  homoeopathy 
am  I  inclined  to  believe,  and  thu  only  in 
the  few  instances  in  which  medidiies  are 
known  to  have  a  specific  action,  and  even 
then  only  when  adminiBtered  in  ressonatde 
instead  of  imaginary  doses.  Strunaiua  ul« 
ceration,  or  caries,  very  often  attacks  the 
carpus,  tarsus,  jaw-bone,  and  spioe,  perhaps 
the  latter  more  frequently  than  any  other 
of  the  bones  of  the  body.  Ton  nost  bave 
observed  the  frequency  of  lumbar  sod  psoas 
abscesses ;  these  are  generally  attended  with 
a  carious  condition  of  the  lumbar  vertebns. 
If  the  bones  are  not  diseased,  the  proginosiB 
is  infinitely  more  favourable.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  that  this  point  should  be 
ascertained,  whidi  may  be  readfly  effected 
by  the  chemical  examumtion  of  the  pus, 
which  for  that  purpose  should  be  iadnerated, 
and  the  inorganized  residue  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid :  evaporate  ttie  solution  to 
dryness,  and  expose  to  red  heat,  to  drive  off 
the  excess  of  acid ;  then  wash  the  mass  well 
with  water,  pour  off  the  BU|ieraatBnt  fluid,  and 
dry  and  weigh  the  insoluble  residue,  which 
is  phosphate  of  lime.  If  an  appreciable 
quantity  be  obtained  from  an  ounce  of  pas, 
disease  of  bone  may  be  proooanced  to  be 
present,  the  extent  to  which  it  has  proceeded 
being  in  some  measure  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  procured.  It 
is  this  strumous  ulceration  of  the  artfenlar 
extremities  of  the  bones  wtiich  so  f^eqaently 
leads  to  the  destruction  of  a  joint,  by  cutting 
off  the  nutrition  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
and  thus  producing  disintegration  and  ab- 
sorption of  the  cartilaginous  matter,  and 
ultimate  anchylosis  of  tibe  bones,  if  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient  besuffle^nCly  strong 
to  carry  him  through  this  protracted  process ; 
but  if  otherwise,  either  the  limb  or  tiie  life 
of  the  patient  will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
disease. 

Bones  are  sometimes  secondarey  affected, 
and  become  carious  irom  an  ulceratioa  de- 
stroying all  the  surrounding  soft  parts  and 
extending  to  the  bone  itsdf;  this  oecnrs 
frequently  from  lupus,  and  here  are  pre- 
parations and  casts  showing  the  extensive 
destruction  of  the  bones  of  the  fhce  from 
this  disease. 

Lupus,  however,  in  my  opinion,  ii  MKOt  to 
be  considered  as  a  **  malignant  **  disease ;  iot 
although  it  possesses  a  tendency  oontinneualy 
to  extend,  like  a  phagedenic  ulceration,  it  is 
not  propagated  in  distant  parts  throaf h  tfie 
medium   of  the   absorbentii  nor    does  it 
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vnuiUy  Ntorn  il  perfectly  removed  hj  tlblo- 
ride  of  line.  Stall,  however,  if  the  disease  be 
allowed  to  extend  deep  enoagh  to  affect  the 
boDee,  it  generally  terminates  fatally, — I 
should  say,  by  secondarily  afiecting  the  coo- 
Btitntion,  although  it  originally  arose  from  a 
local  deterioration  of  tissue :  this  drcnmstance 
coostitates  a  great  characteristic  distinction 
be^een  it  and  malignant  diseases.  Caries, 
therefore,  you  observe,  gentlemen,  may  arise 
from  simple  inflammation,  from  syphilitic 
taint,  ftY)m  strmnons  diathesis,  or  firom  ma- 
Jignant  disease.  Diseases  of  the  bones  ez- 
eroise  a  powerful  influenceon  the  constitution, 
as  might  readily  be  supposed,  from  the  con- 
stant and  long-continued  pain  so  generally 
concomitant  with  these  affeedons,  and  which 
may  render  necessary  amputation  of  the 
diseased  limb,  in  order  to  relieve  the  consti- 
tation  from  a  source  of  irritation  beyond 
that  which  it  is  capable  of  supporting. 

Death  of  bone. 

Inflammation  of  bone  may  terminate  in 
its  death.  It  is  often  termed  necrosis,  but  I 
do  not  think  rightly,  lor  by  the  term  necrosis 
is  implied  that  condition  wherein  a  portion  of 
bone  has  died,  and  when  the  living  parts  of 
the  bone  and  the  periosteum,  both  above  and 
behnr  the  dead  portion,  hAve  thrown  out 
sew  bone,  so  tlMt  the  loss  is  eventually 
oompensated  for.  A  patient  may,  for  in- 
stance, walk  about  with  some  inches  of  dead 
tibiBv  supported  by  ashell  of  new  boneformed 
suronnd  the  dead  portion,  which  is  termed  a 
OTyms/ntm. 

Such  is  &e  state  of  the  parte  when  termed 
necrosis,  but  there  is  another  form  of  death 
of  bone  called  exfoliation,  which  must  be 
ooDsiderod  as  a  partial  death  of  bone,  and, 
as  in  necrosis,  vrfaich  is  a  more  complete 
death,  there  is  a  distinct  transitive  state 
analogous  to  gangrene  of  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  and  exfoliation  both  express, 
therefore,  death  of  bone ;  the  forawr  may  be 
described  as  internal,  which  leads  to  the  de- 
position of  new  bone  from  the  source  of  irri- 
tation which  it  induces  on  the  living  bone, 
and  the  latter  external,  from  merely  affectiDg 
the  outer  surface  of  the  inflamed  bone. 
INecrosis  usually  results  from  inflammation 
of  the  medullary  membrane ;  exfoliation  from 
the  inflammation  of  the  periosteum.  John 
Hunter  has  also  described  what  he  termed 
"  Buxed  exfoliation,''  in  which  internal  and 
external  exfoliation  were  coexistent. 

External  ej^Hation  of  bone 
May  be  occasioned  by  any  cause  wMch 
impedes  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  so  as  to 
cause  its  death, — whether  it  be  the  effect  of 
inflammation,  debility,  external  injury,  mer- 
cury, or  malignant  disease. 

It  frequently,    therefore,    results    from 


abrasion  'Of  theperiostemsY  so  that  the  nutri- 
tion  of  the  pait  is  impaired,  the  bone  is 
exposed,  inflames,  beoomeseeabroas,  sloughs, 
and  is  thrown  off  as  a  thin  leaf  of  btma : 
hence  termed  exfoliation.  The  best  tieatmeat 
Oonsists  in  assisting  this  process,  and  expe- 
diting the  ultimate  healing  of  the  wound ; 
both  of  these  indications  are  accomplished 
by  the  application  of  an  acid,  and  phosphoric 
acid  is  far  better  than  nitric,  as  it  does  not 
cause  an  equal  degree  of  irritation  and  pain 
to  the  soft  parts,  and  certainly  facilitates 
much  more  the  separation  of  the  dead  from 
the  living  bone.  I  do  not  agree,  tberefoie, 
with  those  who  consider  local  applications 
as  futile  in  such  cases. 

If  exfoliation  occurs  in  the  flat  hones,  as 
in  those  of  the  skull,  and  through  both 
tables,  the  reparation  is  very  slow,  requiring 
years  to  restore  the  lost  portion,  as  tiiese 
preparations  illustrate. 

}iecro8U,  or  internal  ej^liation. 
Neerosts  sometimes  attacks  bones  idiopa- 
thically,  or  perhaps  I  should  more  corre^y 
say,  without  any  apparent  cause,  under  £&- 
vouraUe  circumstances;  the  death  of  the 
bone  is  immediately  followed  by  a  reparative 
process,  which  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  epochs : — 

Separation  qf  the  aequestrttm.  Forma- 
tion  qf  provinanal  bone,  ConverHon  qf 
provisional  into  permanent  bone. 

The  death  of  the  bone  extends  sometimes 
only  to  a  limited  portion,  while,  in  other 
cases,  the  whole  shaft  of  the  bone  may  die ; 
the  same  process,  however,  results  for  the 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  part, 
for  when  it  is  said  that  the  whole  shah  of 
the  bone  is  necrosed,  as  yon  are  aware, 
gentlemen,  the  articiilar  extremities  are  un- 
affected, and  throw  off  therefore  the  dead 
portion.  A  Ime  of  demarcation  forms  where 
the  dead  bone  terminates,  disintegration  and 
absorption  take  place,  the  living  bone 
throws  out  granulations,  and  thus  separation 
is  effected  between  the  living  and  dead 
structures. 

The  eequeetrum,  as  the  dead  portion  of 
bone  is  called,  stimulates  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  causes  them  to  effuse  a  quantity  of 
lymph,  which,  in  a  short  time,  beooases 
converted  into  cartilage ;  ossific  depositions 
next  take  place  in  this  cartilage,  and  soon 
the  whole  is  conTerted  into  a  scabrous  shell 
of  bone,  perforated  generally  by  a  number 
of  openings  for  the  exit  of  pus  and  earthy 
matter  dissolved  in  it ;  for  it  will  be  found 
that  100  parts  of  necrotic  pus  contain  2*43 
parts,  by  weight,  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
while  in  heidtby  pus,  pus  laudabile,  there  is 
scarcely  a  trace  of  bone-earth  to  be  detected. 

In  these  cases  you  wiU  find  injections  of 
plioflphoric  add,  diluted  in  the  same  quan- 
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tity  of  water,  kighlj  beneficial  to  facOitite 
the  remonJ  of  the  seqaestnim,  bj  convert- 
ing the  phosphate  into  a  bi-phosphate  of 
lime,  which  is  much  more  soluble,  and  there- 
lore  more  readily  acted  on  by  the  pus.  I 
Imow  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  anthora  that 

Cdoes  not  possess  the  power  of  dissotving 
if  and  they  haTe  quoted  experiments  in 
proof  of  their  opinions;  such  as  placing 
pieces  of  bone  of  known  weight  in  pns  and 
abscesses,  and  afterwards  weighing  them, 
without,  as  they  say,  being  able  to  detect 
any  loss ;  let  them,  however,  try  again,  and 
employ  for  their  experiments  the  pus  result- 
ing from  necrotic  abscess,  and  I  think  they 
wSl  then  change  their  opinions. 

When  the  sequestrum  is  removed,  either 
by  force  or  by  the  process  of  absorption, 
the  living  extremities  of  the  remaining  bone 
throw  out  granulations  which  fill  up  the 
space  within  the  provisional  shell,  and  as  it 
becomes  converted  into  permanent  bone  the 
provisional  bone  begins  to  be  absorbed,  and 
is  ultimately  entirely  removed,  when  the  cure 
is  complete.  The  same  process  you  will 
find  takes  place  in  the  union  of  a  fractured 
bone,  so  that  in  either  case  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  reparation  is  perfected  because 
a  patient  is  capMle  of  sustaining  the  weight 
of  his  body  on  a  limb  which  has  been  the 
subject  either  of  necrosis  or  fracture,  for 
several  months  may  yet  be  required  for  its 
perfect  consolidation. 

The  constitutional  treatment,  during  the 
progress  of  the  death  of  bone,  depends 
upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  .constitution  of 
the  patient,  and  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced the  exfoliation.  Usually  antiphlogis- 
tic remedies  are  at  first  indicated ;  the  in- 
vestment of  the  limb  in  splints  may  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  bone  in  a  perfect 
state  of  rest,  and  the  recumbent  position 
must  be  strictly  eiqoined.  Sedatives,  com- 
bined with  small  doses  of  mercury,  are 
generally  required,  also  tonics  to  sustain 
the  powers  of  the  patient.  If  the  disease 
depends  upon  syphilitic  taint  or  malignant 
diathesis  the  appropriate  remedies  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  surgeon. 
When  the  sequestra  are  large,  they  may 
require  to  be  removed  by  operation,  as  too 
much  time  would  be  occupied  in  attempting 
to  dissolve  them  by  means  of  acids,  and  the 
continued  purulent  discharge  would  exhaust 
the  patient's  constitutional  powers.  Before 
any  operation,  however,  is  undertaken,  you 
should  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  dead  bone 
is  perfectly  loose,  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  examining  it  with  a  probe,  and  judging 
by  its  extent  of  mobility.  Having  ascer- 
tained its  fitness  for  removal,  the  ol^ect 
may  be  effected  by  cutting  down  through 
the  soft  parts  to  the  bone,  so  as  to  lay  biue 
an  aperture  in  the  new  shell  found  around 
the  dead  bone,  and  if  this  opening  be  not 


suffid^tly  laige  for  the  extraction  of  the 
sequestram  it  must  be  enlarged  by  a  small 
saw,  trephine,  or  chisel,  so  as  to  admit  a 
pair  of  strong  forceps  to  seize  the  dead 
bone  and  draw  it  through  the  opening. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  requisite  to  use  a  pair 
of  cutting-bone  nippers  to  divide  the  se- 
questrum into  smaller  portions,  and  so  to 
remove  it  piece- meal;  but  this  will  only  be 
necessary  when  a  large  portion  of  the  shaft 
of  the  bone  has  become  necrotic.  When, 
however,  necrosis  has  extended  to  the  ar- 
ticular extremity  of  a  bone,  and  a  joint  be- 
comes implicated,  and  when,  at  the  same 
time,  the  powers  of  the  patient  have  be- 
come exhausted  by  suppuration  and  pro- 
tracted suffering,  amputation  of  the  limb 
becomes  necessary,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that,  ftt>m  anxiety  to  save  the  limb,  life  be 
not  endangered  by  too  lengthened  attempts 
to  cure  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  gentlemen,  that  the  diseases  of  the 
bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are  more 
readily  cured  than  of  the  lower  ;  so  also 
we  find  that  our  prognosia  in  fractures  is 
much  more  favourable  when  the  injury  is 
inflicted  on  the  bones  of  the  arm  than  of 
the  leg,  and,  indeed,  the  same  law  holda 
good  with  respect  to  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  soft  parts,  which  evince  a  higher 
degree  of  reparative  power  in  proportion  to 
the  proximity  of  the  affected  part  to  the 
heart's  action. 

This  fact  perhapa  may  be  considered  to 
apply  only  to  those  effects  resulting  from 
inflammation  unaffected  by  malignant  or 
specific  constitutional  derangement;  for  if 
the  blood  has  become  deteriorated  by  a  spe- 
cific morbid  action,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  disease 
would  be  more  rapid  as  its  situation  ap- 
proached the  source  of  its  nutrition. 


VXLOCITT  OF  THB  XLBOTRIC  ri.UID. 

We  know  of  no  fact  which  more  strikingly 
illustrates  the  velocity  with  which  an  electric 
current  is  transmitted,  than  the  following  : — 
On  New  Year's  Day  1845,  at  a  few  seconds 
after  the  year  had  coramenced,  a  message 
travelled  from  Paddington  to  Slough  appa- 
rently **  in  less  than  no  time  ;"  fur  it  actu- 
ally reached  its  destination  in  1844  !  Hie 
differenoeof  longitude  makesthe  point  of  mid- 
night at  Slough  a  little  after  that  at  Padding, 
ton,  so  that  a  given  instant  which  was  after 
midnight  at  one  station,  was  before  midnight 
at  the  other.  According  to  the  theoretical 
velocity  of  the  electric  fluid,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  its  passage  from  Paddington  to 
Slough  would  not  exceed  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  a  second  \^-Electric  Tilegraph^^ 
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OPSBATIONS  ON  THB  TBBTH. 

Wb  will  DOW  consider  how  the  operation  of 
extraction  is  to  be  performed  on  the  different 
teeth;  and  we  will  fint  tske  the  incisors, 
csnines,  and  bicospid  teeth,  and  afterwards 
the  moUres. 

A  section  through  the  neck  of  an  incisor 
of  the  upper  jaw  will  shew  that  the  anterior 
is  larger,  and  forms  part  of  a  greater  circle, 
than  the  posterior  surface.  Now  the  end 
to  be  attained  in  the  application  of  forceps 
18  to  applf  them  ofer  as  large  a  surftuse  as 
possible,  that  the  pressure  may  be  diffused, 
and  the  chance  of  fracturing  the  tooth  by 
the  pressure  of  the  instrument  avoided.  To 
extract  these  teeth,  therefore,  the  jaw  to  be 
applied  to  the  posterior  surfsce  must  have  a 
smaller  cunre  than  that  for  the  anterior. 
When  the  forceps  are  closed  upon  the  tooth 
they  should  embrace  not  only  the  anterior 
and  posterior  surface,  but  a  part  of  the 
lateral  surface  also.  A  cjliodrical  tube  of 
thin  metal,  when  pressed  upon  equally  in 
erery  direetioD,  will  resist  enormous  force ; 
but  if  the  pressure  be  confined  to  one  or 
two  points,  a  comparatiTely  trifling  power 
will  crush  it :  it  is  so  with  a  tooth. 

The  lateral  incisora  require  foreeps  made 
upon  the  same  principles,  but  somewhat 
las  in  size.  These  are  liable  to  greater 
Tariation  in  external  dimensions  than  any 
other  teeth.  Sometimes  they  are  very  small 
indeed ;  at  other  times  they  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  neighbouring  teeth.  It  will  be 
advantageous,  therefore,  to  have  different 
sbes  of  instruments  from  which  to  select. 

The  forceps  having  been  well  pushed  up 
to  the  alveoli,  and  the  tooth  firmly  grasped, 
attempt,  by  a  firm  and  steady  turn  of  the 
wrist,  to  twist  the  tooth  in  its  socket,  and, 
so  soon  as  you  feel  it  give,  it  may  be  drawn 
from  its  socket  with  little  effort. 

The  indson  of  the  lower  are  smsller 
than  those  of  the  upper  maxilla,  and  much 
more  compressed  laterally.  Forceps  for  the 
extraction  of  these  teeth  will  require  to  have 
the  jaw  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pos- 
terior smaller  than  that  for  the  anterior 
snr&oe  of  the  neck.  The  jaws  of  the  instru- 
ment should  be  straight;  but  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  have  the  handles  curved, 
io  as  to  avoid  the  upper  maxilla  when  the 


mouth  cannot  be  opened  wide.  When  ih% 
tooth  is  gripped  it  must  be  forced  outwardst 
accompanied  with  the  slightest  possible  de- 
gree of  rotation,  and,  when  it  is  felt  to  yield, 
draw  upwards. 

The  cuspidati  require  for  each  a  pair  of 
forceps  made  upon  the  same  plan  as  those 
for  the  removal  of  the  indson,  except  that 
they  must  be  larger  and  rather  stronger. 
Those  for  the  cuspidati  of  the  lower  jaw 
should,  like  forceps  for  the  incisora  of  the 
lower  jsw,  have  the  handles  slightly  bent. 
Sometimes  these  teeth  are  very  small,  in 
which  case  forceps  adapted  to  the  adjoining 
teeth  may  serve  for  their  removal.  These 
teeth,  whether  in  the  upper  or  the  lower 
jaw,  may  be  detached  from  their,  membranous 
connection  with  the  jsw  by  a  rotatory  move- 
ment, and  then  leave  the  socket  readily. 

The  .bicnspides  will  be  extracted  with  in- 
struments similar  to  those  already  described, 
except  that  there  will  be  a  little  difference  in 
the  jaws,  which  must  be  accurately  fitted  to 
the  neck  of  the  tooth.  These  teeth  are  not  very 
frequently  liable  to  much  variety  in  sise,  so 
that  an  instrument  which  is  wdl  adapted  to 
an  ordinary  bicuspis  tooth  will  apply  itself 
to  almost  all.  I  have  forceps  in  which  the 
jaws  are  bent  at  right  angles  with  the 
handles,  and  open  laterally,  for  the  ex- 
traction of  bicnspides  of  the  infierior  maxilla. 
But  they  do  not  answer  so  well  as  straight 
instruments,  it  being  less  convenient  to 
apply  the  necessary  force,  and  more  difficult 
to  regulate  its  direction.  In  extracting 
teeth  which  have  their  fangs  laterally  com- 
pressed, and  are  placed  in  a  row  with  other 
teeth  of  like-shaped  fangs,  the  only  available 
movement  will  be  at  right  angles  with  the 
row,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  fangs.  This  may  be  ob- 
tained whether  the  forceps  be  straight  or 
rectangular ;  but  with  an  instrument  oi  the 
latter  shspe  the  movement  most  be  effected 
by  rotation  of  the  wrist  with  a  motion  up* 
w^u^.  The  centre  of  the  rotatory  move- 
ment will  be  dther  at  the  extremity  of  the 
jaws  of  the  instrument,  or  else  in  a  line  with 
the  handles  of  the  instrument  and  wrist. 
Force  spplied  in  this  mrnner  would  seem  to 
be  given  at  great  disadvantage,  and  much 
expended  on  the  alveolus ;  there  inflicting 
injury,  which,  although  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  is  scarcely  complained  of  by  the 
patient,  prevents  the  mouth  from  so  speedily 
recovering  from  the  operation. 

The  bicuspids  of  the  upper  jaw  have  the 
necks  compressed  laterally.  In  removing 
them,  whatsver  be  the  form  of  the  instru- 
ment used,  the  force  must  be  flrat  applied 
in  a  direction  outwards  and  at  an  angle  to  the 
dental  arch.  The  tooth  should  be  moved 
outwards  and  inwards,  and  then  drawn  down- 
wards. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  fordng  it  outwards  or  inwards  we  desire 
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Only  to  break  itp  oooaectioDi  wtth  tke  socket, 
Itfid  not  to  dnw  it  out ;  and  tllal  if  the  force 
06  coatiniied  is  this  direction  with  the  hope 
of  reoBOTing  the  tooth,  that  it  will  be  broken 
ff. 

The  bicuspids  of  the  lower  jaw  here  more 
conical  fangs  than  those  of  the  upper,  and 
hence  nay  be  detached  by  rotation,  and  then 
lifted  out  of  the  socket. 

When  I  say  rotation,  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  tooth  shall  be  twisted  a  half  or  eren  a 
quarter  turn,  hot  that  it  shall  be  twisted  till 
tfie  attadiments  are  felt  to  give  way.  If 
more  force  is  reqniml  to  effect  this  than  yon 
deem  judieions  to  en>ploy,  then  die  direction 
of  the  twisting  may  be  changed,  or  the 
movement  abandoned,  l^re  are  some 
teeth  that  vary  so  much  from  the  usual  form 
of  root  that  they  cannot  be  turned  in  the 
mbket.  The  degree  of  force,  in  this  and  in 
an  other  cases  of  like  operations,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  employ,  can  be  learned  only  in 
pfactioe. 

On  etetraefftm  of  /4e  molaref. — lite  mo- 
Ives  of  the  superior  maxillahaTethreefangs — 
two  ertemal,  one  internal.  Of  the  two  ez- 
tomal  fangs  the  anterior  is  the  largest,  and 
It  placed  in  a  plane  eztemid  to  the  posterior 
fong,  which  is  shorter  as  well  as  smaller. 
Hie  third,  the  internal  fting,  is  thicker  and 
of  greater  length  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  sitoated  opposite  to  the  posterior 
external  fong,  and  the  space  between  that 
and  the  anterior  external  fang.  The  diver- 
gence of  the  fangs  takes  place  at  the  point 
where  the  tooth  becomes  concealed  in  the 
aireolns,  leaving  the  neck  with  a  form  such 
as  would  result  from  the  agglutination  of 
Hkd  fangSr  baring  the  described  relative 
position.  (See  VSg,  49.)  At  this  point  the 
forceps  should  be  applied  for  the  removal  of 
tbe  tooA.  Instruments — for  it  wiH  require 
two,  one  for  eaeh  side,  right  and  left — must 
be  made  upon  the  same  general  principles 
aa  those  already  described.  The  jaw  for 
the  eztermd  surface  of  the  tooth  must  have 
two  groevea  the  anterior  the  larger,  the 
posterior  smaller,  and  upon  a  plane  internal 
to  the  anterior  groove.  The  jaw  for  the 
interior  surface  must  have  but  one  groove, 
toad  that  fitted  to  the  base  of  the  internal 
fkog.  From  the  position  of  the  moiares  of 
Hie  superior  maxitlss,  the  jaws  of  the  instru- 
ments for  their  eztraetion  must  necessarily 
be  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  handles.  This 
angle  should  not  be  more  tnan  is  absolutely 
necessary,  for  the  more  the  instrument  de- 
viates from  straightness  the  greater  is  the 
diflculty  of  using  it.  The  angle  in  my  own 
iaslruments  is  not  less  than  135  degrees, 
asid  I  think  it  would  be  better  were  it  even 
larger.  The  handles  should  have  a  general 
curve  hi  the  opposite  dsrectkm  to  the 
jaws. 


Fio.  48. 


FiQ.  49. 


Ftfi.  48. — ^Forceps  for  extracting  the  upper 
molar  teeth  on  the  right  fide  of  the  jaw. 

Pio.  49.— Similar  forceps,  with  the  jawm 
embracing  the  neck  of  an  upper  molar, 
which  has  been  cut  through  at  ihat  part 
to  show  the  adjustment  of  the  inatni* 
ment. 

Hie  moiares  of  the  superior  maxilla  hav« 
the  two  external  fangs  parallel  to  each  other 
in  their  direction  in  the  alveoli.  He  in- 
ternal, which  is  not  only  the  largest  but  the 
longest  also,  diverges  from  the  two  preceding 
fangs,  and  passes  upwards  and  inwardft 
towards  the  internal  waU  of  th^ntrum,  and 
is  enclosed  in  tolerably  dense  bone.  The 
external  alveoli  are  composed  of  thin  and 
porous  bone.  In  removing  these  teeth, 
then,  the  tooth  being  firmly  grasped  at  its 
neck,  the  first  motion  should  be  slightiy 
inwards,  to  disengage  the  fongs  from  the 
external  dveoli.  Tlie  force  should  then  be 
directed  downwards  and  outwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  internal  fong.  If  then 
precautions  be  'observed,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  remoriog  the  superior  moiares. 
He  first  and  second  moiares  of  the  superior 
maxilla  are  so  nearly  alike  in  siie  and  shape 
that  an  instrument  well  fitted  to  one  will 
serve  equally  well  for  the  removal  of  die 
other. 

The  first  molar,  however,  when  left  alone 
by  the  previous  removal  of  the  second  molar 
and  the  second  bicuspid,  and  the  vacated 
alveolar  have  been  filled  with  solid  bone, 
offen  greet  resistance  to  extraction,  and  it 
sometimes  broken  olT  in  the  attempt.  In- 
deed, an  isolated  tooth  surrounded  by  firm 
bone  is  always  more  diffienlt  to  extract,  and 
requires  more  care  than  one  of  a  conthkuoos 
row  of  teeth. 

In  dte  third  molaris,  or  dens  saplentia,  of 
the  upper  jaw,  though  the  fongs  are  oAb& 
united  into  one  conical  mass,  yet  the  shape  of 
the  neek  of  the  tooth  ie  so  like  those  of  tii» 
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preoedini^  teeth  that  an  inatiniBent  which  k 
suited  for  the  removal  of  the  anterior  mo- 
lares  ia  often  quite  well  adapted  for  the 
lemoyal  of  the  wiadom  teeth.  The  dentee 
•apientis  are,  however,  aometimes  much 
nnaller  than  the  other  molares ;  in  which 
ease  a  smaller  inatniment  might  be  required, 
bnt  that,  when  of  small  size,  thej  are  for 
the  most  part  removed  by  the  application  of 
80  slight  a  force  that  any  instrument  which 
can  apply  itself  at  all  will  serve  for  their 
removal.  , 

The  molares  of  die  inferior  maxilla  having 
two  fangs,  and  these  being  situated,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  directly  anterior  and 
posterior,  give  the  neck  of  the  tooth  formed 
by  their  junction  a  central  groove  upon  the 
external  and  internal  surfaces  ;  and  as  these 
are  the  surfaces  to  be  grasped  by  the  forceps 
the  jaws  of  the  instrument  must  have  a  cor- 
responding form.  Of  the  fangs,  the  anterior 
is  in  each  direction  the  larger,  being  both 
broader  and  thicker  than  the  posterior  fang. 
These  teeth  stand  rather  obliquely;  while 
the  external  lateral  surface,  being  larger 
than  the  internal,  gives  a  line  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  neck  of  the  tooth  from 
without  inwards,  a  direction  slig^y  back- 
wards as  well  as  inwards.  From  this  con- 
formation it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
forceps  for  each  side,  right  and  left.  The 
jaw  of  the  instrument  to  be  applied  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  nedc  of  the  tooth  must  be 
rather  posterior  as  wdl  aa  smaller  than  that 
for  the  outer  side,  since  the  inner  surC^e  of 
the  tooth  is  on  a  plaae  soaaewhat  posterior 
to  the  outer  surface.  Hie  jaws  of  the  in - 
■tmmcnt  most  be  bent  at  an  angle  of  not 
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Fio.  50.— Forceps  ftnr  eztreetfaig  the  molar 

teeth  of  the  right  side  ol  the  wider  jaw. 
Fio.  51. — Similar  forceps,  in  the  grasp  of 

which  is  a  molar  tooth  cat  off  through  the 
.    seek,  to  show  die  adaptation  of  the  jaws 

of  the  instrument  to  the   neck  of  the 

tooth. 


less  than  135.  The  handles  stimight,  or 
nearly  so.  I  saw  a  pair  of  forceps  soeae. 
thing  upon  this  plan,  except  that  one  pair 
only  was  made,  and  that  equally  appHci^le 
for  the  extraction  of  oMilaves  of  the  lower 
jaw  of  either  side ;  the  grooves  in  the  jaws 
being  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  of 
equal  siae.  The  jawa  were  also  beat  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  handles. 

ThedentessapientiK  of  the  inferior  Bsaxilla, 
if  situated  on  a  plane  with  tiie  anterior 
molares,  may  be  removed  with  the  same 
instruosents ;  for  although  the  fangs  are 
often  united  in  a  mass  of  conical  shape,  yet 
the  grooves  on  the  outer  and  inner  surfhoea 
are  marked.  These  teeth  are,  however,  not 
unfrequently  situated  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  lateral  aad  asoendiag 
rami  of  the  jaw ;  in  which  case  the  forceps 
for  their  extraction  shoald  be  shaped  at  the 
edge  so  as  to  fit  into  the  so-formed  angle, 
and  made  also  with  the  jaw  for  the  iamer 
side  of  the  tooth  longer  than  that  for  the 
outer  side,  since,  in  such  eases,  the  inoar  sidSb 
of  the  alveoli  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
outer. 

I  should  not  neglect,  however,  to  menltleD, 
that  the  handle  may  be  made  to  hold  various 
positions  as  regards  the  jaws  of  the  iiistm. 
ment.  Those  given  in  the  wood-eut  will 
project  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  OMuth 
whan  the  tooth  is  seised.  But  inatrassenti 
may  be  had  in  which,  u^ien  applied,  tie 
handles  will  project  from  the  sides  of  the 
month.  Mr.  Evrard  has  recently  made 
some  instruments  with  these  forms  of 
handles,  in  the  construction  of  which  both 
ingenuity  and  good  workmanship  are  shown. 
The  forceps  made  by  Mr.  Evrard  are  fiur 
superior  to  any  others  I  have  met  with ; 
unfortunately  they  are  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, because  he  finds  it  necessary  to  finish 
each  pair  himself,  and,  therefore,  can  pro- 
duce but  a  limited  number.  But  to  return 
for  one  moment  to  the  subject  in  question. 
Every  operator  has  his  peculiar  opinions  as 
to  what  should  be  the  shape  and  curve  of 
the  handles  of  tooth- forceps ;  and  they  may 
all  be  indalged,  for  so  loag  as  the  jaws  are 
well  adjusted,  the  form  of  the  handle  is  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  they  may  be  bent 
which  way  you  will. 

In  removing  molares  of  tiie  lower  jaw, 
the  blades  of  the  instrument  should  be  care- 
folly  thrust  down  to  the  free  edge  of  the 
alveoli,  which  part  of  the  operation  is  easily 
effected  in  consequence  of  the  dacreaatng 
size  of  the  teeth  from  the  crown  to  the  fongs. 
Having  obtained  firm  hold  of  the  neck  of 
the  tooth,  the  first  motion  should  be  in- 
wards, by  which  the  tooth  is  detached  from 
the  external  plate  of  the  alveoli :  this  bebg 
done,  the  tooth  should  be  forced  outwards 
and  upwards,  and  so  removed.  The  fangs 
of  these  teeth  have,  however,  not  unfire- 
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qnently  a  canre  backwards ;  if,  therefore,  a 
tooth  of  thia  kind  offers  considerable  re- 
•istaiioe  when  its  extraction  is  attempted, 
the  moTement,  after  the  tooth  has  been 
forced  laterally,  should  not  be  perpendicolar, 
bat  in  a  carted  direction  similar  to  the  in- 
dination  of  the  fimgs. 

Hitherto  I  hate  asiomed  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  crown  has  remained, 
and  that  the  tooth,  therefore,  ooold  be  rea- 
dily grasped  at  its  neck.  Bat  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  tooth  has  decayed  away,  or 
has  been  broken  off  even  with  or  below  the 
edge  of  the  gam,  in  which  case  the  instrn- 
ments  I  ha? e  at  present  bronght  to  yoar 
notioe  are  inapplicable.  We  most  ase 
atamp-foroeps,  or  the  elevator,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  soch  teeth.  There  are  two  forms 
of  stamps,  single  and  doable,  or  triple. 
Single-fimged  teeth  necessarily  have  only  a 
single  stamp,  hot  the  molar  teeth  may  hare 
their  fkngs  united  by  the  neck.  If  the 
neck  be  destroyed,  then  the  fangs  wUl  remain 
as  so  many  ringle  stamps.  For  the  extrac- 
tion of  single  stamps  we  require  one  kind  of 
instrament,  for  doable  another,  and  for 
tiiple-fanged  stamps  a  third. 

In  forceps  for  removing  single  stamps 
the  jaws  should  be  grooved  to  fit  the  stump, 
made  very  sharp  at  the  edge,  and  of  steel, 
so  that  the  edge  may  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time  on  the  oU-stone.  When  the  instru- 
ment  is  closed,  they  hold  the  stump,  and  fit 
to  its  whole  length. 

Fio.  52. 


Fio.  58.— Forceps  for  extracting  stumps, 
with  the  jaws  made  so  as  to  fit  the  stump 
throoghout  its  whole  length. 

The  general  defect  in  these  instruments  is 
that  they  are  not  open  enough  near  the  joint, 
and  the  coosequence  of  this  is,  that  in  closing 
they  press  on  and  crush  the  stump  at  its 
broadMt  and  most  fragile  part,  instead  of  em- 


bracing it  lower  down  In  the  alveolus,  where 
it  is  sound  and  can  resist  pressure.  Tlie 
jaws  of  forceps  for  removing  single  roots  most 
be  similar  in  all  cases,  but  they  must  be  placed 
at  different  angles  with  the  handles  of  the 
instruments  to  suit  different  parts  of  the 
mouth ;  and  the  handles  themselves  moatt 
for  molars  of  the  upper  jaw,  be  slighlly 
curved.    (See  figs.  53,  54,  and  55.) 

Figs.  53,  54,  and  55. 


Fios.  53,  54,  and  55. — Forceps  with  jaws 
similar  to  Fig.  52,  but  differently  placed 
as  regards  the  handles,  to  enable  the 
operator  to  reach  the  various  situations 
in  which  stamps  may  be  placed. 

The  stamps  of  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  are  often  very  firmly  united  by  the  neck 
of  the  tooth.  In  coses  of  this  description, 
I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  using  an 
instrument  something  like  those  deecribed  by 
Mr.  Snell,  but  which  I  first  saw  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  kindly  allowed 
me  to  make  a  copy.  One  jaw  is  oiade  to 
fit  to  the  surface  of  the  inner  or  palatine 
fang,  while  the  other  is  formed  into  a  sharp 
point,  directed  inwards,  and  destined  to  pass 
through  the  alveolus  and  between  the  fangs. 
(See  fig.  56).  In  using  these  instruments 
you  require  a  right  and  a  left  pair.  The 
palatine  jaw  must  be  forced  well  into  the 
alveolus  of  that  stump,  and  the  point  brought 
opposite  to  the  division  of  the  two  external 
fangs,  and  forced  through  the  gum  and 
alveolus  in  between  them.  Your  grasp  of 
the  stump  will  then  be  so  firm  that  by  mov- 
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ng  it  laterally  the  fimga  will  become  detached 
from  the  Burfioe  of  the  socket  and  be  readil j 
extracted ;  or  else  they  will  break  apart,  in 
which  latter  case  each  one  can  be  readily 
extracted  by  forceps  for  single  stumps. 
Before,  however,  applying  these  forceps,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  V-shaped  incision  in 
the  gum  over  the  external  fangs  with  the 
apex  directed  upwards,  into  whidi  the  point 
of  the  instrument  should  enter,  otherwise 
the  guin  might  be  torn. 


of  the  tooth  remains  to  direct  the  course  of 
the  jaws,  be  thrust  down  and  closed,  instead 
of  being  passed  through  the  alveoli. 


Fio.  56. 


Fig.  56. — Forceps  for  extracting  tri-fanged 
stumps.  This  instrument  is  for  those  on 
the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  these  instru- 
ments are  only  applicable  to  stumps  of  the 
first  and  second  molars,  and  sometimes  not 
to  the  latter.  Stumps  of  the  wisdom-teeth 
are  generally  removeable  by  forceps  for 
shigle  fangs,  as  they  are  not  deeply  implanted 
or  large,  or  we  may  use  the  elevator. 

The  double  stumps  remaining  from  molar* 
of  the  lower  jaw  require  for  Uieir  removal 
forceps  the  jaws  of  which  terminate  in 
points.  This  instrument  must  be  used  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding 
instrument  for  triple  stumps  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  point,  after  the  gum  has  been 
lanced,  must  be  brought  opposite  to  the 
bifurcation  of  the  fangs,  and,  by  closure  of 
the  handles,  forced  between  them.  This 
instrument  may,  when  sufficient  of  the  neck 


Fio.  57. 


Fio.  57. — Forceps  for  extracting  two-fanged 
stumps  of  the  lower  jaw,  figured  with  a 
stump  in  the  jaws  of  the  instrument. 

The  elevator  is  the  best  instrument  for 
removing  stumps  of  the  wisdom-teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  this 
useful  instrument,  for  the  introduction  of 
which  into  general  practice  I  belieye  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  Mr.  Bell. 

The  part  applied  to  the  tooth  is  in  shape 
something  like  a  spear-head.  Two  sharp 
edges  meet  in  a  point,  the  one  side  being 
flat  or  conical,  while  the  other  is  rounded. 
The  instrument  is  furnished  with  a  good 
strong  and  large  handle,  and  altogether  is 
about  five  inches  long.  The  edges  and  the 
point  must  be  kept  good  by  the  frequent  use 
of  the  oil-stone.  Hence,  it  is  convenient  to 
have  one  surface  hollowed,  for  then  the  edge 
can  be  renewed  with  less  trouble. 

The  elevator  may  be  used  in  two  manners. 
The  point  may  be  forced  into  the  alveolus, 
and  then,  by  turning  it  towards  the  tooth  to 
be  removed,  and  making  a  fulcrum  of  the 
alveolus  or  aii  adjoining  tooth,  prise  out  the 
offiending  tooth  much  in  the  same  manner 
you  see  a  pavior  raise  a  flag-stone ;  or  the 
point  may  be  stuck  into  the  side  of  a  stump, 
and  by  pushing  it  outwards  in  a  line  with 
the  axis  of  the  stump,  force  it  from  its 
socket.  This  latter  plan  can  only  be  adopted 
when  the.  stump  is  loose  or  tlie  alveoli 
lowered  by  absorption,  so  that  the  retaining 
power  of  Uie  stump  is  much  diminished. 
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Pio.  58. — An  deTator,  with  one  side  slightiy 
grooved,  to  facilitate  sharpening. 

Where  two  teeth  are  standing  together, 
either  may  he  removed  by  forcing  the  ele- 
Tator  edgeways  between  them,  and  turning 
it  when  in  that  situation  towards  the  one  to 
be  extracted.  The  round  side  will  rotate 
against  the  one,  while  the  lower  edge  will 
cut  into  and  raise  the  other  from  its 
socket. 

Teeth  are  not  exempt  from  irregularities 
of  form,  which,  however,  are  principally 
found  in  the  fangs ;  one  fang  is  divided  into 
two  at  its  apex,  or  is  bent  at  its  termination ; 
yet  even  these  varieties  do  not  materially 
affect  the  shape  of  the  neck  of  the  teeth, 
which  part  is  so  uniformly  the  same  that  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  tooth  to  the  surface  of  which 
the  described  forceps  will  not  apply  them- 
selves with  tolerable  and  sufficient  exactness. 
There  are  teeth,  however,  which  deviate  so 
much  from  the  regular  form,  that  no  forceps, 
unless  made  for  each  particular  tooth,  would 
be  well  suited  for  its  extraction,  were  it  not 
that  such  teeth  are  generally  small,  and  offer 
little  resistance  when  their  removal  is 
attempted. 

Irregularities  in  the  shape  and  direction 
of  the  fangs,  however,  lead  to  serious  incon- 
▼enience,  and  account  for  the  occasionally  un- 
avoidable fracture  of  one  or  more  fangs,  or  of 
the  alveolus :  and  these  are  evils  we  cannot 
foresee.  Thus,  when  fangs  first  diverge  and 
then  converge,  they  enclose  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  bone,  which  must  be  torn  out  with 
the  tooth,  or  the  tooth  must  be  broken. 


Fio.  59.— a  tooth  m  which  the  fangs  first 
diverge  and  afterwards  converge,  and  thus 
enclose  a  piece  of  bone,  which,  oo  an 
attempt  to  eitrack  the  tooth,  acto  as  a 
rivet,  and  must  be  torn  away,  or  the 
fangs  must  break. 

Then,  again,  fangi  may  diverge  to  such  an. 
extent  that  one  of  the  fhngs  must  be  broken 
off,  or  a  piece  of  alveolus  must  be  detached 
when  extraction  is  attsmpted.     Sometimes 

Fi».  60. 


Fio.  60.-— a  tooth  in  which  the  fangs  di. 
verge  to  such  an  extent  that  its  extrac- 
tion could  not  be  e£Gectod  without  either 
bringing  away  a  piece  of  alveolus  or 
breaking  in  the  jaw  one  of  the  fiings, 

a  single  fimg  will  be  bent  almost  in  the  fom 
of  the  letter  S,  so  that  its  extraction  becomes 
almost  impossible.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
however  excellent  our  instruments,  however 
skilful  our  operators,  yet  that  teeth  will  now 
and  then  be  broken  off,  and  that  portions  of 
the  alveoli  will  be  detached  with  the  teeth  in 
performing  the  operation  of  extraction. 

In  describing  thus  cursorily  the  variong 
dental  operations,  I  have  trusted  to  giving  a 
general  description  of  the  principles  which 
should  direct  your  proceedings,  rather  than 
weary  you  with  minute  details  of  instru- 
ments and  their  use.  These  details  yo 
must  deduce  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  form  and  position  of  the  tooth  to  be 
operated  on,  and  also  from  a  diligent  use  oC 
the  experience  your  operations  will  place  at 
your  disposal.  Three  lectures,  instead  of 
one,  might  have  been  occupied  on  this  sub* 
ject,  and  even  then  have  left  some  pointi 
untold.    A  minute  description  of  mechsnica 
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detafls  would,  not*  boweyer,  bive  nuBde  yon 
good  operators.  Carefbl  and  wdUdireeted 
piactioe  will  alone  give  yoa  dexterity. 

In  my  next  and  last  lecture  I  shall  grre 
yon  a  slight  account  of  the  means  we  possess 
of  repladng  lost  teeth. 


®rf^nal  <!^omiiiHiitcatton^. 
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By  Norman  Cbbybrs,  M.D. 
[CootiiMMd  flron  p.  796.] 


▲OCTB INFULMMATION  OF  THB  PULMONARY 

ARTBRY  (eontimuedj. 

Thb  followmg  ease,  by  M.  Bomltaud,  affords 
a  very  remarkable  example  of  acute  inflan- 
mation  of  the  pulmonary  Yessels  occurring 
as  a  sequence  of  phlebitis  in  a  distant  part. 
There  appears  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
ihat  the  pulmonary  artery  of  this  patient  was 
the  seat  of  moibid  inflammatory  change.  This 
b  stated  to  have  been  so  in  the  holding  of 
the  report*;  but,  by  a  singular  oversight, 
Ho  allusion  whatever  is  made  to  the  condi- 
tion of  this  vessel  in  the  detail  of  the  case. 
I  have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  quote 
this  case,  as,  eten  if  it  be  regarded  merely 
as  an  instance  of  pulmonary  phlebitis,  it 
itill  tends  to  illustrate,  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  the  pathology  of  the  class  of  dis- 
eases now  under  consideration. 

•  A  vigorous  man,  letat.  ,31,  suffered  from 
paias  in  the  tliighs,  which  were  at  first 
aospected  to  be  neuralgic,  but  they  were 
attended  by  strong  febrilie  sjrmptoms,  and 
afterwards  gave  place  to  oedema  of  the 
lower  limbs.  He  died  of  an  acute  palato- 
nary  attack. 

On  examination,  the  heart  was  found 
nther  contracted,  its  cavities  eontainiiig 
fibrinous  dots,  in  which  no  appearance  of 
pus  was  discoverable.  There  was  redness  of 
the  internal  membrane  of  the  auriclea,  par- 
ticularly of  the  left ;  an  uneven  and  tuber- 
cular state  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the 
aorta,  wiAout  any  trace  of  reddeaiag. 
Many  of  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
Vdns  were  filled  and  oblitemted  by  coagula 
of  altered  blood,  which  were  frIaUe  and 
gmmous,  resembling  the  dregs  of  wine,  with 
an  intermixture  of  pus.  In  some  of  the  obii- 

'    *  The  words  used  are,  "Faaaaes  membranes 
dans  lea  divisions  de  Fart^  pnlmonaire." 


tsrated  veins  ih|«dd  pas  was  found ;  in  e^MBBS 
concrete  pus ;  in  a  third  set  a  Mse  naai- 
brane  adhered  very  intimately  to  the  intsriort 
of  the  vessels.  The  venous  tissues  were  evi* 
dently  thickened.  One  of  (Aie  veins  wfaick 
eontiined  the  false  membranes  appeared  to 
extend  to  a  purulent  dep6t  situated  m  the 
interior  of  the  lung.  On  compressing  tha 
pulmonary  tissue,  small  drops  of  pas  and 
little  cylinders  of  altered  fibrins  were  foreod 
from  the  extremities  of  tiie  divided  vema* 
The  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins  contained 
fluid  blood,  and  their  lining  presented  a 
redness  similar  to  that  of  the  left  anride, 
but  without  thickening  Of  the  venous  tissues. 
In  the  left  pleural  cavity  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  citrine  serum,  quite  limpid,  bat 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  contained  abua* 
dance  of  shreddy  (fibrinous)  deposit.  The 
lung  on  this  side  was  pressed  towards  tiie 
ribs,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  atrophied  by 
the  compression  of  this  effoshm,  and  covered 
with  false  membrane,  which  was  in  sosae 
places  adherent,  in  others  loose;  in  some 
spots  organized,  in  othen  amorphom) 
About  a  cubic  inch  of  the  base  of  this  luiig 
was  occupied  by  a  depot  of  matter  reseuA^ 
bling  wine-lees  mixed  with  pus :  this  canity 
did  not  exhale  a  gangrenous  odour,  and  aU 
around  it  there  existed  very  distinct  vascular 
injection.  The  bronchial  tubes  and  their 
branches  did  not  present  any  morbid  ap- 
pearance. There  was  not  any  effusion  in 
the  right  pleura;  the  corresponding  lung 
was  generally  distended  with  blood,  but  re- 
mained crepitant.  Towards  its  anterior 
edge  it  was  marlced  with  red  spots  of  partial 
induration,  and  with  perfectly  circumscribed 
purulent  deposits — ^lesions  wMch  exactly 
corresponded  with  those  which  it  is  usual 
to  find  in  indiriduals  who  die  after  capital 
surreal  operations.  Carefally  dissected, 
the  portions  of  lung  which  were  altered  in 
patches,  or  small  indurated  masses,  offered 
all  the  anatomical  characters  of  incipient  m* 
flammation.  The  tissue  was  easily  broken 
down,  as  in  hepatization,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  contained  fibrinous  coagula.  In 
every  one  of  the  indurated  masses  infiltra- 
tion of  pus  had  commenced.  Only  one  of 
the  purulent  collections  was  situated  some- 
what deeply  in  the  sobstanee  of  the  lung. 
The  bronchial  tubes  on  this  side  were 
normal,  lliere  was  remarkable  distension 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  about  the  spot 
where  it  receives  the  hepatic  vein,  where  It 
was  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  The  sur« 
face  of  the  concretion  which  distended  it 
was  covered  with  a  material  which  appeared 
to  consist  of  Wood  mingled  wHa  pa^  Up^n 
the  internal  surfMC  of  the  vein  tiiere  was  a 
false  membrane  more  or  len  adherent, 
which,  in  the  spoto  where  it  was  examined, 
was  white  or  yellowish,  or  more  or  less 
deeply discokmrad  by  blood:  itwasof  tiie 
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coTMiiatcncr  of  tlie  falae  membraiiM  which 


were  foond  in  the  pleura.  The  presence  of 
this  iUie  membrane  was  the  principal  cause  | 
of  the  thickening  which  the  walls  of  the  ran  ' 
presented.  Similar  lesions  extended  into 
the  iliac  yeins,  and  throughout  all  the  deep  ' 
Teins  of  the  right  lower  extremity,  many  of 
which  contained  pure  pus,  but  without  ap- 
preciable reddening  of  their  lining  mem- 
tirane,  which  was  only  less  transparent  than 
in  the  natural  condition.  Many  small  depots 
of  pus  existed  around  the  obliterated  and 
inflamed  Teins.  A  rery  large  abscess  was 
found  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
Hie  nerres  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg 
appeared  to  be  hypertrophied.  The  sub- 
cutaneous veins  were  hnlthy.  Tlie  veins 
of  the  left  limb  were  less  affected  than 
those  of  the  right,  and  were  permeable, 
although  the  iliac  vein  on  this  side  par- 
tactpated  in  the  affection  of  the  vena 
cava  and  of  the  veins  of  the  right  limb. 
The  vena  porta  was  healthy.  Little 
purulent  collections  were  found  in  the 
pellular  tissue  surrounding  the  bladder,  and 
oottld  be  traced  to  adjacent  divided  vdns. 
The  bladder  was  contrscted,  and  contained 
a  very  small  quantity  of  urine,  together 
with  a  remarkably  elongated  calculus  deve- 
loped upon  one  of  the  ends  of  a  hair  pin, 
which,  in  three-fourths  of  its  length,  was 
not  covered  by  any  earthy  deposit.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  bladder  was  remark- 
ably thickened,  presenting  spots  of  capillary 
injection,  and  a  roughened  and  papillated 
surface.  Upon  compressing  the  kidneys 
urine  mixed  with  pus  escaped.*  The  liver 
was  healthy  t  the  spleen  was  softened  :  its 
substance,  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  broke 
down  under  the  slightest  pressure,  ap- 
pearing to  be  infiltrated  with  pus  and  blood. 

Whether  purulent  absorption  had  or  had 
not  occurred  in  the  above  case,  it  appears 
evident  that  a  destructive  form  of  inflamma- 
tion was  directly  propagated  from  the 
inflamed  veins  to  the  heart  and  pulmonary 
vessels  and  tissues.  It  is  probable  that  the 
phlebitis  originated  in  the  veins  of  the  dis- 
eased bladder;  and  the  extension  of  the 
irritation  from  that  organ  to  the  kidneys 
may  have  been  the  circumstance  which 
determined  the  occurrence  of  such  extensive 
asthenic  inflammation  in  a  person  whose 
constitution  had  hitherto  been  good. 

In  some  observations  which  I  published 
in  1841  on  acute  aortitis,t  I  had  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  tendency  which  the 
lining  of  the  aorta  has,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  true  serous  membranes,    to 


«  Unfortunately  no  fortber  particulars  are 

Eiven  respecting  the  true  state  of  these  organs ; 
at  the  fact  mentioned  above  goes  fkr  to  prove 
that  tbeir  pelTes,  at  least,  were  In  an  inflamed 
— »-»Btitutiou. 

Qy's  Hospital  Beports,  vol.  vi.  pp.  S19,  saa. 


suffer  from  acute  and  sub-acute  inflamma- 
tory  changes  in  persons  of  shattered  consti- 
tution and  intemperate  habits;  and  espe- 
cially during  certain  stages  of  Bright'* 
disease  of  the  kidney.  I  tiien  stated,  and 
subsequent  inquiry  has  confirmed  die  oboer- 
vation,  that  by  fiur  the  laiger  proportion  of 
cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  aorta 
occur  in  patients  of  this  description,  whose 
principal  excretory  and  secernent  organs 
have  long  been  undergoing  insidious  morbid 
change.  Acute  aortitis  is,  however,  by  no 
means  a  frequent  complication  of  renal 
anasarca,  although,  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  entire  trset  of  the  systenie  ar- 
teries almost  invariably  presents  manifest 
traces  of  sub-acute  inflammatory  lesion. 
As  regards  the  pulmonary  artery,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  perfectly  demonstrative 
case  in  which  a  patient,  the  subject  of  any 
form  of  Bright's  disease,  has  died  from  acute 
and  general  inflammation  of  this  vessel; 
although  it  ii  by  no  means  unusual  to  find 
adherent  coagula  of  recent  formation  in 
portions  of  the  artery  where  death  has 
occurred  from  renal  anasarca  and  its  com- 
plioationa.  In  the  next  chapter,  however,  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  numerous  instances 
where  an  apparently  less  active  or  sub-acute 
form  of  mflammation  was  found  to  have  in- 
vaded the  pulmonary  artery  in  persons  suf- 
fering from  morbus  Brightii.  At  present,  I 
must  be  content  with  stating  my  belief  that 
the  vessel  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with 
inflammation  of  the  most  acute  diaracter  in 
cases  of  this  description.*    That  such  dis- 


*  The  following  is  an  interesting  example  of 
inflammation  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  occuninfi^  in  association  with  a  certain 
amount  of  renal  disease.  The  opinion  that 
these  lesions  existed  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  may  perhaps  not  be  cenerally  adopted.  It 
is  true  that  the  congenitallf  faulty  state  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  its  appendages 'must 
have  rendered  those  parts  in  some  dei^ree 
liable  to  suffer  tnm  Airtber  impairment  in  con- 
sequence of  comparatively  slight  causes  of  ood- 
stitationsl  or  local  irritation.  Still,  I  am  in- 
dined  to  believe  that  the  inflammatory  mischief 
which  was  set  up  in  this  vessel  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrence  of  an  external  in- 
Jury,  was  very  probably  determined  by  the  faulty 
condition  of  the  renal  apparatus. 

A  milk-boy,  ctat.  15,  was  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital.  Feb.  20th,  1847.  On  the 
13th  he  had  bruised  his  left  knee  by  a  faU,  and 
had  since  suffered  from  constant  pain  in  that 
joint,  and  also,  for  two  or  three  days  before 
admission,  in  the  right  knee.  On  the  day  after 
tbe  accident,  he  began  to  experience  pain  in  the 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and  difficulty  of  breathing. 
"When  admitted  he  was  much  collapsed,  and  the 
extremities  were  ccld  and  livid.  The  cheeks 
were  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  tbe  tips  blue. 
The  pulse  was  194  in  the  minute,  and  extremely 
feeble.  The  tongue  dry,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  fur.  The  respiration  was  peculiarly 
rapid  and  panting,  and  be  was  compelled  to  lie 
on  the  back,  partly  inclined  to  tbe  rigrht  side,  snd 
with  his  head  low.  He  complained  of  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart,  palpitation,  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.  Both  knee-joints  were  swollen 
and  tender,  and  there  existed  a  red  and  swollen 
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ease  of  the  artery  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
of  highly  intemperate  habits  is  pro?ed  by 
the  follofving  narrative.  Nothing  remark- 
patch  over  the  left  trochanter.  The  respiration 
was  pnerile,  and  was  attend!^  with  occasional 
mocous  rftles.  As  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  the 
■tate  of  the  heart's  actions,  as  aacertained  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  in  a  sabseqaent  part  of  this  memoir,  I 
shall  omit  them  here.  He  vradaally  tank  and 
died  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
The  boy  was  much  exhausted,  and  his  intelu- 
gence  so  impaired,  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect 
from  him  any  satisfitctory  account  of  his  previous 
state  of  health.  It  waa  ascertained,  however,  that 
he  b4d  always  been  of  a  livid  complexion,  but  was 
stout,  healthy^  and  capable  of  a  fhll  amount  of 
exertion,  until  February  1846,  when  he  was 
thrown  Rom  a  cart,  and  sustained  concussion  of 
the  Itrain.  He  continued  under  treatment  six 
days :  the  only  peculiarity  then  observed  in  his 
appearance  was  slight  lividity  of  the  lips.  Since 
tnat  time  he  had  been  gradually  getting  thinner 
and  weaker;  he  was  constantly^  chilly,  and  very 
subject  to  take  cold.  He  complained  occasionally 
of  palpitation,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain 
in  the  retrion  of  the  breast ;  and  bis  hands  and 
fhce  were  always  very  blue,  but  iespecially  so  in 
cold  weather,  or  when  he  was  suffering  from 
affection  of  the  chest  His  appetite  was  generally 
defective,  and  he  occasionally  vomited  nis  food. 
His  fkther  ia  of  a  livid  complexion,  and  has  a 
"pigeon  breast." 

On  examination,  the  brain  was  found  healthy, 
though  much  congested.  Both  lungs  were  en> 
gorged  with  blood,  sparingly  crepitant,  and  t»n- 
fained  several  masses  in  the  state  of  pulmonary 
apoplexy.  The  heart  weighed  ten  ounces;  the 
foramen  ovale  was  closed ;  the  sinus  of  the  right 
ventricle  was  divided  from  the  infundibular  por- 
tion of  that  cayity  by  a  thick  muscular  septum, 
defective  only  at  its  centre,  over  a  space  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  admit  the  forefinger.  The  cavity 
thus  formed  communicated  with  the  aorta  by  an 
orifice  three  lines  in  ciicumference.  Tbe  inftm- 
dibnlar  cavity  of  the  ventricle  gave  origin,  as 
usual,  to  the  pulmonary  arterp,  the  orifice  of 
which  was  very  small,  and  was  provided  with 
only  two  valves,  which  were  extremely  thick  and 
opaque.  The  coats  of  the  artery  were  much  indurat- 
ed and  thickened,  and  its  canal  was  entirely  ob- 
structed by  fibrinous  coa^la.  At  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  these  coagula  were  of  a  dirtv-white 
colour,  and  were  lammated  and  firmly  aohereot 
to  the  valves  and  diseased  lining  meninrane  ;  but 
towards  its  centre  they  were  softer  and  less  dis- 
colorized.  The  obstruction  occupied  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  vessel,  and  extended  a  few  lines  in 
each  direction.  The  distal  brtinches  were  free 
from  disease.  The  ductus  arteriosus  displayed 
a  conical  cavity,  extending  two  or  thive  lines 
f^om  the  biforcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
beyond  this  it  was  impervious.  The  pulmonary 
veins  were  natural.  The  left  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  small.  The  aorta  communicated 
with  the  left  ventricle  by  an  orifice  of  about  the 
same  size  as  that  by  nihich  it  arose  from  the  right 
ventricle.  The  aorta  was  large  from  its  origin  to 
the  sulcus  marking  the  attachment  of  the  arte- 
rial ligament :  ftt)m  that  part  its  calibre  greatly 
decreased.  Its  valves  and  tissues  were  norroaL 
The  bronchial  and  cesophaireal  branches  were 
somewhat  large.  One  oftbekidneys  was  somewhat 
mottled.  It  appears  probable  that  in  this  case  dis- 
ease was  set  npmthe  malformed  pulmonary  artery 
shortly  after  the  occurrence  of  toe  first  accident, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  acute  mis- 
chief again  attacked  the  already  faulty  and  ob- 
structed vessel  some  days  previously  to  the  boy's 
deAih.—MedicO'Chirurgieal  Tratuaetions,  vol  80, 
p.  132.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
abridge  some  of  the  details  of  this  important  case, 
which,  with  the  observations  appended  by  Dr. 
Peacock,  are  of  great  interest. 


able  was  observed  in  this  patient's  abdomi- 
nal viscera,  but  it  must  be  strongly  doubted 
whether,  in  a  man  of  his  advanced  age  and 
irregular  life,  the  kidneys  and  liver  could 
possibly  have  retained  their  natural  integrity 
of  structure  and  function.  A  workman, 
set.  65,  who  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  though  a  great  brandy-drinker,  had 
been  affected  latterly  with  cough  and  mu- 
cous expectoration,  which,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  following  his  occupation. 
After  working  one  day  in  the  water,  he  was 
seized  with  shivering,  pain  in  the  side,  and 
dry  cough.  He  tried  some  remedies  at 
home,  and  then  applied  to  Dr.  Hankel.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  he  presented  the  following 
symptoms  : — His  countenance  was  pale  and 
disturbed;  the  eyes  prominent  and  bril- 
liant ;  a  short  and  dry  cough  ;  pain,  and  a 
sensation  of  compression  about  the  middle 
of  the  chest ;  there  was  pain  from  dyspnoea, 
particularly  at  night,  preventing  him  from 
sleeping ;  continued  thirst ;  anorexia ;  white 
tongue  ;  hot  skin ;  pulse  100 ;  respiration 
accelerated  ;  gait  slow  and  insecure.  He 
had  been  eight  days  affected  in  thi»  manner. 
There  was  an  increase  of  fever  during  the- 
night  of  the  2d.  On  the  evening  of  the 
3d,  the  agitation  of  the  patient  was  much 
increased ;  he  had  dyspnoea ;  frequent 
cough,  without  expectoration,  and  continual 
desire  to  pass  water ;  the  countenance  was 
more  fkllen,  and  the  pulse  weaker.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  his  agitation  was 
redoubled,  and  he  got  out  of  bed  several 
times :  at  five  in  the  evening,  his  anguish 
was  so  extreme  (hat  he  left  his  room,  oom- 
plainuig  in  a  tremulous  voice  of  his  painful 
state,  and  wished  to  move  to  a  room  in  the 
upper  story  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air ;  his 
wife  hearing  him  go  hastily  up  stairs,  ran 
up  after  him :  he  had  just  time  to  throw 
himself  on  a  bed,  was  attacked  with  a  slight 
rattle,  and  died  on  the  instant.  On  exami- 
nation, the  eyes  that,  during  life,  had  been 
prominent  were  now  sunken.  The  lungs 
(marbled  white  and  blue)  did  not  fill  the. 
thoracic  cavity  completely.  They  appeared 
to  the  touch  engorged  with  blood.  On 
cutting  into  them,  there  flowed  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood  not  very  deep-coloured ; 
tbe  tissue  of  these  organs  felt  sufficiently 
elastic ;  there  existed  old  adhesions  at  tlieir 
lateral  and  posterior  parts.  The  heart  was 
not  distended  with  blood ;  it  contained, 
some  concretions  resembling  polypi,  par- 
ticularly in  the  right  ventricle  ;  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  that  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  and  its  valves,  were  healthy.  The 
pulmonary  artery  contained  similar  concre- 
tions :  one  of  them  was  remarkably  Urge 
and  firm,  but  did  not  adhere  in  any  part. 
The  parietes  of  this  artery  were  of  a  uniform 
intense  redness,  as  if  they  had  been  rubbed 
with  black-cherry  jnioe.    This  redness  could 
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not  be  rauiOMadI  hj  wuhing,  ner  by  serapinf 
^Mk  thahaadlear  amlpd;  it  peoelntod 
tk»  wMe  rhirirmin  of  tW  Hniiif  membtMB 
of  tlieTagtel:  the  oqiUkiy  veaielft  weie  not 
iiqeeted.  Thit  rod  tiat  dM  iioe«Ktnate 
tbe  rigM  Tentricie  nor  to  the  lungt.  Tbe 
odnr  large  Tenela  pwiented  nottiiig  ikaUar. 
Them  ifee  nothing  remerkeble  eitber  in  the 
craniQai  or  ebdomen.*  Notintbetanding 
the  ftttt  that,  in  this  caie,  the  ooegnk  which 
wePB  fonad  in  the  pniwmiary  artery  re* 
iMdned  onadhereBt  to  the  paiietes,  the  chn- 
raoter  of  the  aynptoins,  and  the  abecnoe  of 
any  very  extenaiTe  inflammatory  or  obetmc- 
tive  leMOM  in  the  longt  and  heart,  appear 
to  ne  to  afford  convincing  evidence  that  tbe 
indivtdnal  perished  from  acnte  inflammation 
of  the  Tesael  producing  coagulation  of  bhiod 
in  its  interior,  and  conseqaently  fatal  ob- 
atmctioD  to  the  pvlmonary  drcnladon. 

Acnte  inflammation  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  tbe  pulmonary  artery  ooea- 
sienally  presents  itself  as  an  idiopathic  die. 
eaae  in  persons  of  apparently  healthy  con- 
stitntion  who  have  saflfered  from  ezposare  to 
cold  and  wet.  It  is  probable  that  in  sueh 
instances  the  disease  partakea  of  a  rheumatic 
character;  it  is  true  that,  rare  as  it  is  to 
meet  with  the  evidenees  of  acnte  inflamma- 
tion of  the  polmonary  valves  in  caaea  of 
rhe— latic  fever,  it  is  stiU  more  nnnsual  to 
observe  eitber  pnlmonary  arteritis,  or  acnte 
aortitis,  during  tbe  progress  of  that  malady. 
It  appears,  however,  that,  in  common  with 
nearly  tbe  whole  of  tbe  true  serous  mem- 
branes, the  lining  of  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  occasionally  liable 
to  become  inflamed  in  persons  of  rfaenmatic 
diathesis.  I  shall  hereafter  have  to  cite  a 
case  illnstrathre  of  this  faet.  In  the  follow- 
ing  highly  interesting  eiampfe  the  almost 
general  inflammation  which  attacked  the 
vasonlar  system  of  the  nnfortnnate  patient 
was  probably  of  a  rheomatie  chavaoter ;  but 
the  details  are  not  sufliciently  precise  to 
enable  ua  to  decide  that  such  was  certainly 
the  case. 

[To  be 


STRANGULATED  FEMORAL 
HERNIA 

OPMRATID  VPOK  WHILE  UNOUL  THE 
IMFLUKNCK  OF  CBLOROFOBM. 

Bt  R.  a.  SrAFFORD,  Ebu. 

Snig«on  to  the  St.  Marylebone  iRflrmarf,  &c.  &c. 

Dec.  3, 1847.— A  lunatic  (melancholia), 
cet.  57,  has  had  femoral  hernia  for 
many  years,  and  for  which  she  has 
worn  a  truss.     For  about  three  days 

*   Arcliives   G^n^rales,    Auf^ust    1834;    from 
Rust's  Magazin,  t.  xxxiv.  Fart  II.  p.  244. 


she  htti  been  su&riDg  from  tbe  eymp* 
tmns  of  ttniignladeD ;  bat  how  long 
tbe  rupture  has  been  ineucenled  eaii* 
not  be  ascertained.  Her  present  synqK 
toou  are  violent  Tomiting,  extzeme 
pain  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen, 
and  no  passage  throagh  the  bowels. 
She  has  a  tamor  about  the  siae  of  a 
small  egg  immediately  under  Ponparf  s 
ligament,  in  the  spaee  below  the  feme* 
ral  ring.  It  is  tense,  hard,  incompres- 
sible, and  tender  to  the  touch;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  femoral 
hernia.  The  taxis,  warm  bath,  ie& 
and  all  the  usual  means,  were  resorted 
to  to  reduce  it,  but  with  no  effiteC.  Am 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms  increase^ 
Mr.  Stafford  resolved  to  perfonn  the 
oueration  under  the  influence  of  the 
cnlorofbrm.  The  chloroform  aeccwd- 
ingly  was  employed,  by  pouring  about  a 
dessert  spMOonful  of  it  on  a  sponge,  and 
applying  it  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  The 
patient  breathed  the  effluvium,  and  in 
Jess  than  five  minutes  became  under  its 
influence.  She  was  quite  unconsctoua, 
and' during  this  time  an  attempt  was 
made  (as  m  another  case,  under  the 
ether,  it  succeeded)  to  reduce  the  her- 
nia ;  but  all  the  efforts  to  return  the 
bowel  were  unavailing,  the  stricture  of 
the  femoral  ring  was  so  tight,  that  it 
would  not  go  up.  The  operation  wag 
performed.  The  integuments  were  in- 
cised, the  sac  opened,  and  the  stricture 
of  the  rinff  divided.  The  gut  now 
easily  receded,  and  was  returned  into 
the  abdomen.  The  wound  was  closed 
by  two  ligatures  and  adhesive  plaster, 
and  afterwards  a  graduated  compress 
of  lint  was  placed  upon  the  opening 
made,  and  bound  down  by  a  fignre  (n 
8  bandage. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the 
patient  was  unconscious  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  felt  no  pain.  When  the 
wound  was  dressed  slie  gradually  re- 
covered from  her  unconsciousness,  and 
was  told  that  all  was  over,  and  that 
the  operation  had  succeeded.  All  she 
said  was,  that  "  she  only  wished  (for 
that  was  her  mania)  that  she  had  died.'* 
She  was  taken  to  bed,  and  being  in  an 
exhausted  state  no  medicine  was  or- 
dered. During  the  night  the  bowels 
acted  of  their  own  accord,  and  all  the 
unfavourable  symptoms  gradually  va- 
nished. She  has  since  been  going  on 
so  well  as  not  to  require  a  single  dose 
of  medicine,  and  the  wound  is  nearlf 
healed. 
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The  chloroform  in  this  case  did  not 
appear  to  leave  any  disi^n^eeable  effects 
behind,  and  the  patient  recovered 
much  sooner  than  those  who  have  had 
ether  administered  to  them. 
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SCROFULA: 

A  Paper  rtadhrfare  the  Brighton  (md 
SuaeeMMedicO'Chirurgical  Society,  Oct. 
1th, 

By  W.  Kino,  M.D.  Cantab.,  President. 
[Contiaaed  from  pag9  89S.] 


I  8HAL1  now  make  a  few  observations 
which  could  not  conveniently  be 
classed  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

Observation  I. —  Parents  may  be 
scrofulous  without  apparent  signs  of 
it.    The  scrofula  may  be  latent. 

Two  parents  who  appeared  healthy 
lost  three  daughters  of  phthisis ;  they 
had  another  daughter  who  suffered 
from  dysmenorrhcea,  and  another  with 
scrofulous  ophthalmia.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  the  parents  to  have 
been  free  from  scrofulous  taint. 

Obs.  II.  —  Parents  may  show  no 
signs  of  scrofula  till  after  they  have 
had  children, 

1.  A  young  woman  became  scrofu- 
lous at  26:  a  sister  at  16:  another  at 
14.  The  father  shewed  no  signs  of 
scrofula  till  he  was  60,  when  he  had 
tubercular  glands  of  the  neck,  and 
died  of  them. 

2.  A  man  had  ophthalmia  and  other 
scrofulous  symptoms.  He  was  the 
only  survivor  oi  eight  children,  most 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  father 
did  not  appear  scrofulous  till  he  was 
58,  when  he  had  a  scrofulous  ulcer  in 
the  neckt  which  killed  him. 

Obs.  III. — Scrofula  has  been  said 
to  skip  a  generation,  but  it  does  not 
really  do  so;  if  it  did  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  it  to  appear  in  the  third 
generation,  having  no  cause.  It  is 
only  loose  popular  observations  which 
suppose  it  to  be  extinct,  and  then 
to  revive.  It  may  be  mild  and  latent 
in  one  generation,  and  severe  in  the 
f  next,  and  so  appear  to  have  vanished, 
but  the  taint  must  remain. 

A  grandmother  and  a  granddaughter 
were  scrofulous,  and  the  mother  in  the 
intermediate  generation  was  said,  by 
her  friends,  to  be  healthy ;   but  she 


had  small  bones,  large  articulationcL 
a  sickly  in&incy,  difficult  labours,  all 
of  which  are  prQo&  of  a  scrofuloufl 
constitution. 

Obs.  IY.»^During  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  the  conscrip** 
tioB  was  at  its  height,  France  was  sa 
dqiopulated  in  men  that  every  maa 
capable  of  bearine  arms  was  enlisted, 
and  even  many  wno  were  incapable* 
None  were  left  at  home  but  the  sick« 
the  infirm,  and  those  who  had  married 
at  19,  or  even  earlier,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  conscription.  Hence  the  popula- 
tion was  kept  up— 1st.  by  persons  too 
infirm  for  military  service— 2d,  by 
sickly  people — 3d.  by  persons  too 
young  to  produce  strong  childrexu 
These  facts  form  a  consioerable  por« 
tion  of  the  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

At  the  Restoration,  in  1814,  it  wag 
difficult,  out  of  a  levy  of  80,000  men, 
to  find  2,500  to  form  a  corps  d'61iteb 
and  It  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtaia 
even  this  number  to  lower  the  standard 
of  height.  After  the  Peaee  of  1814^ 
which  restored  the  fathers  to  their 
homes,  the  conscripts  were  more  nu- 
merous and  robust.  The  conscripti 
of  1836  are  still  to  be  excepted,  for 
they  were  born  in  1816,  in  which 
year  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
suffered  severely  from  famine. 

Obs.  V.-*The  end  of  marriage  is  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  the  procreatioa 
of  healthy  children :  and  the  former 
depends  much  upon  the  latter.  The 
law  is  very  particular  about  the  forms 
of  marriage,  but  totally  indifferent 
about  the  results ;  the  difficulties  of 
regulating  marriage  physiologically 
by  law  seem  to  be  insurmountable. 
The  subject  must  rest  with  the  parties 
and  friends.  Marriages  can  only  be- 
come *'  rational,"  if  we  may  use  such 
a  term,  when  the  public  shall  have 
become  rational  and  well  informed, 
and  willing  to  do  what  is  right  when 
they  know  it :  we  may  suppose  there 
are  some  such  people  in  the  world, 
however  few.  Indeed,  all  men  profess 
to  be  ready  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
would  be  afironted  if  accused  of  mak« 
ing  an  injudicious  or  a  foolish  match* 
The  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  subject 
are  not  insuperable,  because  men  daily 
make  matches  of  convenience,  and  not 
of  affection,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
accuse  the  physician  of  want  of  deli- 
cacy, or  of  impertinence,  in  exhorting 
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men  to  be  governed  by  his  axioms, 
when  the  health  and  happiness  of  both 
the  present  and  fntore  generations  are 
at  stake. 

The  fact  is,  that  both  the  moral  and 
physiological  education  and  training 
of  society  is  at  a  minimum.  The 
knowledge  of  this  art  is  not  an  instinct 
and  self-evident,  but  one  of  experience, 
time,  and  science.  The  time  for  that 
science  is  not  yet  come,  even  to  those 
vho  cultivate  it,  and  much  less  to  the 
educator  and  the  parent,  who  only  de- 
rive the  knowledge  at  second  hand. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject are  immense,  for  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  young,  and  what  do  they  care 
about  knowledge?  Th^v  care  for 
nothing  but  instinct  and  feeling,  and 
their  »te  may  be  described  m  the 
words  of  Cssar,  '*  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
married.*'  And  what  is  the  result  of 
this  rapid  evolution?  a  cripple  or  a 
fool. 

Still  we  must  labour  on  in  hope,  or 
even  against  hope,  that  know]ed||;e 
will  advance,  that  good  principles  will 
advance,  and,  in  short,  civilisation: 
for  what  is  the  merit  of  civilisation 
unless  it  be  the  progress  of  "good 
sense  ?" 

Parents  often  oppose  to  the  utter- 
most, and  successfully,  marriages  which 
they  disapprove  of  on  the  ground  of 
Tank  or  property.  They  might  there- 
fore just  as  well  oppose  unhealthy 
marriages,  if  they  understood  the  con- 
ditions of  health. 

The  Spartans,  as  is  well  known, 
thou|;h  they  did  not  regulate  marriage, 
regulated  its  fruits  by  destroying  tne 
malformed  and  infirm  children,  and 
thus  they  secured  in  a  great  measure 
the  healthiness  of  the  race. 

Obs.  VI.-— However  men  may  affect 
to  despise  medical  opinions  upon  this 
subject  before  marriage,  they  think 
very  differently  afterwards.  Constitu- 
tional diseases  not  only  produce  un- 
healthy children,  but  they  often  pro- 
duce diseust,  aversion,  and  miseries 
between  tne  parties  themselves. 

1.  Two  persons  who  had  been  im- 
patient to  be  married  were  afflicted, 
one  of  them  with  constant  discharge 
from  the  ear,  which  so  disgusted  the 
other  that  they  separated  in  less  than 
a  year. 

2.  In  another  case  of  conjugal  dis- 
like, one  of  the  parties  went  mad  and 
committed  suicide. 


3.  In  another  case,  a  yoong  wife 
died  of  grief  after  endunng  an  ilU 
assorted  marriage  for  seven  years. 

4.  A  mother  who  had  been  acrofu* 
lous  when  young,  but  apparently  re- 
covered, had  three  children.  One  was 
scrofulous.  One  died  of  phthisis.  One 
was  stillborn.  The  mother  lost  her 
reason  after  the  death  of  the  child. 

5.  A  lady  married  a  man  whose 
brother  died  of  phthisis,  and  who  waa 
threatened  with  it  himself.  Her  first 
confinement  was  a  miscarriage.  She 
had  then  two  scrofulous  children  ;  and 
her  anxiety  and  misery  were  so  great, 
she  said  the  death  of  her  cbudrea 
would  be  a  happiness  to  her. 

Bordeu,  who  confuted  the  mechani- 
cal theory  of  Boerhaave,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  Bichat's  theory  of  vital 
power,  was  of  opinion  that  the  best 
antidote  to  scrofula  was  early  marriage. 
This  opinion,  in  so  clever  a  man,  only 
proves  the  advance  of  modem  phy- 
siology, and  the  multiplication  of  facts, 
and  the  more  accurate  observation^ 
enumeration,  and  claaaification  of 
facts.  We  see  them  more  clearly,  aiid 
disentangle  complicated  cases  more 
thoroughly  and  successfully.  That 
like  should  produce  like,  must  be  a 
universal  axiom,  otherwise  there  could 
be  no  inference,  or  deduction,  or  se- 
quence, or  proof,  or  argument,  about 
any  thing  in  the  world. 

I  have  often  heard  marriage  recom- 
mended by  medical  men,  not  only  as 
the  fulfilment  of  natui^  desires,  but 
as  the  strengthener  of  a  weak,  delicate, 
and  even  a  scrofulous  constitution.  I 
think  I  am  justified,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  preceding  review,  in 
holding  a  totally  difierei^t  opinion. 
Physiologically  speaking,  it  is  the 
great  altar  upon  which  holocausts  of 
morbid  victims  are  offered  up,  not  in- 
deed to  death,  which  would  oe  a  bless- 
ing, but  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  race 
which  bears  its  curse  in  its  forehead. 
Hundreds  of  wives  have  told  me  the 
same  tale,  **  I  have  never  been  well 
since  I  married."  Their  strength  gave 
way  under  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the 
day.  Childbearing  and  nursing  de- 
mand more  than  a  delicate  and  tainted 
constitution  can  bear.  The  elements 
of  health  are  too  many  and  too  com- 
plicated to  be  often  found  united. 

A  lady  was  advised  to  marry  by  her 
medical  attendant.  She  had  six  chil- 
dren.   Two  died  early  of  scrofula  ,*  the 
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Other  foar  appeared  likely  to  do  the 
same.  She  tlien  bitterly  lamented  the 
advice  given  her,  and  at  last  died  her- 
self of  phthisis. 

I  have  thus  endeaTonred,  more 
briefly  than  coald  have  been  wished 
from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution in  its  hereditary  consequences, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  in  its  remote 
ramifications.  J  have  considered  it  as 
a  poison  for  which  there  may  be  pal- 
liatives, but  no  radical  remedy,  and 
that  it  aflects,  in  different  degrees,  all 
who  come  into  contact  with  it.  I  have 
also  considered  it  as  the  source  and 
principle  of  manjr  diseases  which  have 
not  yet  been  attributed  to  it  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  show  that,  though 
scrofula  cannot  be  cured  where  it 
exists,  it  may  unhappily  be  originated 
where  it  does  not,  not  only  by  the 
vices  but  also  by  the  misfortunes  of 
society,  which  misfortunes  mankind 
have  never  been  free  from  either  in 
barbarous  or  civilised  nations. 

The  view  which  I  am  obliged  to 
take  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is 
extremely  imperfect,  becAUse  I  am 
debarred  by  the  want  of  time  from 
entering  upon  the  moral  considerations 
connected  with  it,  and  which  are 
extremelv  important.  Nor  am  I  su^e 
that  such  reflections  might  not  be 
thought  by  others  to  be  misplaced. 
In  my  judgment,  medicine  and  morals 
have  been  unnatturally  divorced.  The 
moralist  knows  nothing  of  medicine 
and  physiology,  and  the  physician 
thinks  morals  to  be  out  of  his  province. 
Both  parties  are  mistaken,  and  both 
parties  in  consequence  do  their  wori[ 
imperfectly.  It  is  here  that  the  di- 
vision of  labour  is  an  evil.  Medicine 
forms  a  larger  portion  of  the  founda- 
tion of  morals  than  either  profession 
is  aware  of;  and  mankind  will  never 
attain  to  the  little  perfection  they  are 
capable  of,  even  in  this  life,  till  the 
educator  is  both  a  moralist  and  a  phy- 
siologist. A  thousand  millions  of 
human  beings  walk  upon  the  surface 
of  this  earth,  with  every  capacity  for 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
and  happiness ;  but,  being  committed 
from  in&ncy  into  the  hands  of  igno- 
rant trainers,  the  masses  are  unavoid- 
ably devoted  to  crime  and  misery. 
And  so  they  must  continue  till  the 
moralist  and  the  phj^siologist  are  alive 
to  each  other's  ments,  and  willing  to 


co-operate  for  the  common  good  of  the 
world. 

The  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  is  neither  agreeable  to  us  as 
men,  nor  flattering  to  us  as  phy- 
sicians; and  our  only  satisfaction 
must  be  derived  from  conviction  of 
truth.  However  unacceptable  truth 
may  be  in  particular  cases,  it  is  a 
fundamental  axiom  in  the  mind,  that 
it  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  posses- 
sions. It  is,  indeed,  the  constant 
gursuit  of  science  to  arrive  at  truth* 
ledicine  bein^  a  practical  science, 
medical  truth  is  of  daily  application. 
She  walks  about  the  city  and  the 
country,  always  engaged  in  works  of 
mercy.  Her  blessings  are  spontaneous, 
and  never  administer  to  avarice  or  am- 
bition. She  walks  unwearied,  and 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps :  for  whea 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  hushed  in 
repose,  the  medical  man  rises  from  his 
couch,  weary  often  with  the  toil  of  the 
preceding  day,  to  wend  his  solitary 
way,  not  to  the  palace,  but  to  the 
cabin ;  his  only  recompense  being  the 
mens  sibi  eomeia  recti.  What  shall 
support  him  at  the  bedside  of  the  in- 
digent sufierer  but  the  love  of  truth  ? 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  the 
ground  he  stands  upon ;  but  the  medi- 
cal vocation  is  one  of  great  privilege, 
and  few  people  have  more  power  of 
diffusing  useful  truths,  in  private  inter- 
course and  conversation,  than  medical 
men.  If  they  cannot  prevent  scrofu- 
lous marriages,  they  may  abstain  from 
promoting  them ;  and  their  conversa- 
tions, partaking  both  of  a  medical  and 
moral  turn,  may  often  do  more  good 
than  they  anticipate.  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  observing  that 
a  word,  or  medical  maxim,  dropped  in 
season,  has  not  been  lost,  but  has  beea 
recalled  to  my  recollection  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  addressed  years 
after  it  had  been  uttered  and  forgotten, 
as  a  proof  that  it  had  not  been  in  vain. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  with 
others.  The  medical  phrases  which 
were  in  vogue  some  years  ago,  were 
adopted  from  the  humoral  pathologists 
of  a  former  age,  and  they  are  now  ia 
a  state  of  transition  towards  the  or- 
ganic phraseology  of  the  present  day ; 
so  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thmg  to 
hear  both  the  old  nurse  and  the  fine 
lady  saying,  that  their  mucous  folli- 
cles  are  out  of  order. 

But  the  greatest  compliment  which 
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hm  yet  been  paid  to  the  medical  p«>- 

fessioD,  and  its  humane  and  scientific 
princ^ies,  k  to  aee  a  whole  Legisla- 
Uire,  and  c«iy  populouB  city  in  the 
IdBgdom,  resolved  to  adopt  them  as  a 
basis  of  civil  poiky,  and  to  carry  thera 
oat  for  the  health,  benefit,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  poorest  and  l«[gMt  class  of 
our  fellow*creatures.  Tcis  is  an 
achievement  of  which  medicine  may 
well  be  proud. 

[To  be  eentiDued.] 


THE  SCOTCH  EPIDEMIC  FEVER 

OF  1843-4. 

Br  John  Richard  Wardell,  M.D.  Ed. 

[Concluded  from  p.  720.] 

Case  XVI. — Typhus  succeeded  (before 
leavi'ty  the  wards)  by  the  evidemic, 
of  which  the  patient  had  three  dis- 
tinct attacks^  before  dismission  from 
the  hospital. 

James  Patkbson,  eet.  24,  a  baker  out 

of  employment,  but  not  in  want; 
moderately  robust ;  is  fully  enabled  to 
give  a  clear  account  of  his  illness,  and 
was  brought  into  the  hospital  by  the 
police  yesterday  (Dec.  30tD.) 

Dec.  31  St. — Is  talkative  and  incohe- 
rent, but  occasionally  gives  correct 
answers  when  put  to  him;  no  ten- 
dency to  stupor.  The  surface  is  thickly 
spotted  with  an  eruption,  especially 
over  the  trunk,  hypochondria,  and  epi- 
gastrium. Pulse  138,  soft,  not  feeble, 
and  of  moderate  size.  Tongue  dry, 
t>ut  clean.  Has  had  two  stool« ;  does 
not  complain  of  any  pain.— Habeat. 
Vin.  Rub.  Jiv. 

January  1st,  1844. — ^Passed  a  quiet 
night,  and  reported  to  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  sleep  in  the  morning.  Pulse 
130;  eruption  much  as  before ;  tongue 
soft  and  moist ;  pupils  of  good  size ; 
thinks  himself  better;  bowels  open. 

2d.— Eruption  considerably  faded  ; 

Sulse  128,  of  eood  strength;  much 
elirium  during  the  night. 
3d.-— Has  had  no  sleep  during  the 
night ;  has  been  constantly  endeavour- 
ing  to  get  out  of  bed,  or  be  sitting  up. 
Pulse  134;  is  stupid  and  obstinate, 
and  will  not  answer  questions  when 
spoken  to ;  pupils  pretty  large ;  bowels 
stow ;  eruption  nearly  gone.— {I  Sol. 
Mur.  Morph.  5j. ;  Vini  Aoxim.  Tart. 
^.  i  AquQ  Pure,  Jij.    Misce.  ft.  Mast. 


CQJus.  cap.  q«aitam  putem  ttaUs 
repetator  omni  i|ttftrta  borA. 
domestica  etatim  injiciatar. 

4th.— Pulse  124;  tongoe  OMist  nA 
soft;  skin  soft;  ero|«on  gone;  Is 
more  inclined  to  answer  when  atU 
dressed ;  bowels  opeacd  twice  br  in- 
jection ;  slept  only  two  hoars,  and  was 
in  other  respects  noch  the  saase  as 
dnring  the  previoas  night.— Habeat 
haust.  h.  s.  c.  Sol.  Mnr.  Moiph. 
gt.  zx. 

5th.— Slept  well  after  twenty  drops 
of  mori^ia  m  addition  to  his  ordinary 
dose.  Pulse  130,  of  fair  strength. 
Over  the  lower  third,  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  left  Inng,  there  is  dulness 
on  percussion,  and  on  aoscaltation  a 
crepitant  rile  is  heard.  InteUigeiioe 
still  confused;  skin  hot  and  Boisti 
tongue  pretty  dean  and  moist;  eyes 
somewhat  staring  and  ei^pressive  of 
anxiety.— 9>  Pul^-  Ant.  Tart.  gt.  iij.  ? 
Aqun,  ^vj.  Misee,  ft.  Mist.  cap.  im» 
q.  ^.  q.  hor4.  Emp.  vesaoator.  latm 
sinistro  appUc. 

6th. — Slept  well,  and  had  no  naosea 
or  vomiting  from  the  medicine.  Blister 
has  risen  well ;  pulse  116,  soft,  and  of 
Moderate  volume;  respiration  30  per 
minute ;  skin  hot,  and  free  from 
eruption;  still  stupid  and  incoherent ; 
has  had  one  stool ;  onosnal  resonance 
of  voice  continues  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  left  long. 

7ih.— Pulse  74,  of  good  strength; 
coughs  more ;  peroossion  still  anonnal 
at  lower  part  of  left  lobe. 

8th.  —  Pulse  70 ;  lespmition  and 
percossion  more  natnral ;  tongne  monsft 
and  clean  at  apex  and  edges,  and  bat 
little  loaded  on  other  parts ;  more  in- 
telligent,  and  slept  well;  no  cough 
nor  any  other  unfavourable  symptom. 

24th.-— Continued  to  improve  from 
the  last  report.  For  several  days  wss 
walking  about  the  ward,  and  yesterday 
while  sitting  at  the  fire  was  suddenly 
seised  with  a  fit  of  shivering,  and 
general  and  arthritic  pains ;  was  some- 
what restless  last  nt^t;  to-day  pulse 
134,  quick  and  soft;  tongue  white  and 
loaded;  bowels  slow;  complains  of 
some  pain  in  the  head;  expression 
somewhat  confused,  and  appears  as  if 
startled  and  intimidated ;  skin  hot  sad 
dry.— Habeat  Infus.  Cathart  statim. 

25th.— Reported  to  have  had  con- 
siderable delirium  during  the  night, 
having  talked  much  but  manifested  no 
violenee.    Began  to  sweat  about  11 
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^clock  to-day,  and  is  now  sweating 
very  copiously.  Pulse  180,  prettj 
full ;  is  at  present  incoherent,  and  is 
unable  to  answer  questions;  urine 
mised  with  stools,  and  not  seen.* 
Habeat  Vini  Bub.  jiv. 

26th. — It  is  not  known  how  long  he 
continued  to  sweat  yesterday ;  skin 
hot  and  dry ;  pulse  120 ;  urine  passed 
to  16  OSS.  very  thick  and  yellowish. 

29th. — Sweated  copiously  during  the 
night ;  pulse  down  to  80 ;  skin  cool. 

Feb.  &.— Has  continued  to  improve 
since  last  report;  appetite  good; 
tongue  whitish  but  moist;  pulse  80, 
soft  and  regular;  sweats  a  little  at 
night.  Had  castor  oil  yesterday,  by 
which  his  bowels  were  opened  four  or 
five  times ;  urine  not  kept,  but  is  voided 
in  moderate  quantity,  and  deposits  a 
copious  pinkish  sediment;  does  not 
feel  any  confusion  of  head,  nor  has 
any  drowsiness. 

4th.~La8t  night  was  seized  with 
chilliness  and  rigors,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  flushings  of  heat ;  slept  but 
little ;  no  delirium,  nor  any  confusion 
iif  intellect;  pube  to-day  116,  quick; 
skin  hot;  complains  of  slight  frontal 
headache ;  tongue  furred ;  bowels  not 
<^ened  since  yesterday ;  urine  passed 
to  36  oz.  of  a  light  reddish-brown  co- 
lour, no  sediment.  Takes  his  food 
without  relish. 

5th. — Slept  pretty  well  last  ni^ht; 
had  some  sweating;  no  wandennff; 
to-day  pulse  154,  soft  and  small; 
tongue  white ;  no  appetite  for  food ; 
bowels  opened  this  morning;  urine 
excreted  to  36  oz. ;  in  other  respects  as 
yesterday;  skin  moist;  answers  ques- 
tions intelligibly,  and  has  no  confu- 
sion of  hea£ 

7th.— Sweated  a  good  deal  the  night 
before  last ;  yesterday  at  visit  his  skin 
was  cool  and  moist;  pulse  still  fre- 
quent, but  8oft  and  regular;  expres- 
sion of  countenance  somewhat  heavier 
than  the  day  before;  answers  ques- 
tions in  a  confused  manner;  no  par- 
ticular tendency  to  somnolency  ;  urine 
all  kept  (16  oz.),  sp.  gr.  1026,  with  a 
copious  pink  sediment,  disappearing  on 
heating  it  gently  near  the  point  of 
ebullition;  the  urine  becomes  again 
slightly  hazy,  nor  is  the  precipitation 
dissolved  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid ;  bowels  confined;  tongue  whitish. 
— To  have  a  domestic  injection  imme- 
diately. 

9th.— Sleep  was  somewhat  disturbed 


last  night  with  dreams,  and  talked  a 
little  in  his  sleep;  had  some  sweating  ; 
to-day  skin  cool ;  pulse  100,  regular ; 
feels  well  in  every  respect;  quantity' 
of  urine  cannot  be  ascertained,  havin|^ 
voided  it  along  with  his  stools;  tfxL 
deposit  remains ;  bowels  opened  three 
times  from  injection. 

This  man  had  another  relapse  befom 
leaving  the  hospital,  making  the  third 
distinct  attack  of  the  epidemic  subse- 
quent to  having  typhus. 

Remarks. — In  the  first  day'fi  report 
of  this  man  (Dec.  31st)  he  is  said  to 
be  talkative  and  incoherent;  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  surface  is  thickly* 
studded  with  an  cfilorescent  eruption. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  1844,  it  is  seea 
that  there  had  been  considerable  des 
lirium;  and  from  his  obstinate  taci- 
turnity, it  is  obvious  that  bis  ment^ 
faculties  were  much  impaired  :  and  foe 
other  three  or  four  days  the  intelli- 
gence  was  confused.  On  the  Sth, 
being  his  tenth  day  in  the  hospital 
was  the  time  about  which  was  the 
critical  period :  and  if  five  or  six  days 
be  allowed  for  illness  previous  to  en- 
tering the  institution  (and  such  would 
be  a  fair  estimate,  as,  in  typhus,  it  was 
generally  from  four  to  six  days  before 
they  came  into  the  wards),  the  crisis 
would  then  be  about  the  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  day  of  the  disease,  and  not 
on  the  seventh,  as  in  the  epidemics 
Besides,  we  do  not  see  that  the  tran- 
sition from  a  febrile  to  a  non- febrile 
state  was  so  sudden  and  marked  as  ia 
the  epidemic,  the  change  being  far 
more  gradual.  From  that  time  he 
steadily  improved,  and  became  so  far 
recruited  as  to  be  enabled  to  wallc  about 
the  ward.  He  was  then  again  sud- 
denly seized  with  shivering,  and  all  the 
other  premonitory  symptoms  of  fever* 
At  the  expiration  of  five  days,  the 
febrile  paroxysm  was  abruptly  resolved 
by  a  copious  diaphoresis.  A  non- 
febrile  interval  oi  six  days  ensued, 
when  the  accession  of  rigors,  dry  skin^ 
heightened  pulse,  furred  tongue,  frontal 
headache,  &c.  demonstrated  another 
repetition  of  the  febrile  state :  and  this 
paroxysm  continued  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  was  in  like  manner  resolved. 
A  third  attack,  characterised  by  the 
same  phenomena,  supervened,  and  in 
a  similar  way  spontaneonsly  termi- 
nated. This  case  affords  the  most 
distinct  and  indisputable  evidence  that 
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the  two  feven  were  radically  diverse. 
We  never  observe  repetitions  of  typhus 
coming  on  in  the  manner  described*, 
as  by  rapidlv  passing  through  a  suc- 
cession or  febrile  and  apyrezial  states, 
the  paroxysms  being  aoruptlv  ended 
bjy  a  powerful  sweat ;  whilst  toe  exan- 
thematic  eruption,  the  longer  continu- 
ance, the  less  observable  critical  period, 
the  gradual  declension,  &c.  of  typhus, 
broadly  characterise  it  from  the  seven 
days*  fever. 

From  the  particulars  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  tables  and  case,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
other  inference  than  that  the  two  forms 
were  in  their  fundamental  qualities 
unlike  ;  that  is,  if  we  judge  of  causes 
by  effects :  and  unquestionably  in  this 
lund  of  inquiry  we  can  only  determine 
of  the  occult  nature  of  the  former  by 
the  more  manifest  and  cosniizable 
characteristics  of  the  latter,  we  have 
Been  that  the  seven  days'  fever  for 
E  long  period  prevailed  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  ana  that  during  its  preva- 
lence other  contagious  diseases  scarcely 
at  all  existed,  being  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  what  has  long  been  observed 
relative  to  this  particular  law  in  febrile 
affections, — that  in  the  decline  of  the 
one  description  another  set  in,  spread- 
ing in  the  same  districts,  the  same 
houses,  and  amongst  the  same  indi- 
viduals,—that  having  passed  through 
the  one  form  was  no  preventive,  or 
rather  perhaps  predisposed  to  the 
other :  and  that  many  other  uneouivo- 
cal  proofs  were  obtainable  of  the 
opinion  now  endeavoured  to  be  main- 
tained. It  is  before  mentioned  that 
the  measly  typhus  in  this  part  of  the 
country  t  is  never  noticed.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  (July  1847)  two  itine- 
rant Irish  lads  were  reported  to  be  ill 
in  fever,  and  whom  I  visited.  On 
examining  those  patients,  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  nad  recently  been  at 
some  large  towiv  where  exanthematic 
typhus  prevails.  On  inquiry,  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  had  come  from 
Liverpool,  and  that  they  had  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  malignant 
tvphus  in  a  lodging-house:  and  thus 
the  apparent  exception  was  at  once 
accounted  for.  There  are  no  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  exanthematic 
eruption  is  the  inseparable  concomitant 
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of  a  certain  degree  of  malignancy^ 
because  although  in  this  part  of  the 
country  the  spots  are  never  observed, 
I  have  witnessed  many  of  the  vei^ 
worst  forms  of  the  disease  where  the 
body  has  gone  into  the  moat  puties- 
cent  state.  Again,  the  Irish  lads, 
although  they  piesented  a  well-marked 
eruption,  had  the  distemper  in  a  mild 
manner ;  hence,  it  is  unavoidable  to 
infer  that  the  poisons  giving  rise  to 
continued  fever  vary  in  Sieir  essential 
properties* 

2.  The  few  remarks  to  be  offered 
under  this  proposition  can  best  be 
answered  by  a  brief  recwitulation  of 
foregoing  statements,  a.  Its  accession 
was  with  greater  suddenness  than 
typhus;  the  latter  generally  coming 
on  insidiously,  whilst  in  the  former 
scarcely  any  premonitory  symptoms 
were  given.  b.  The  rose-red  efflo- 
rescence never  occurred  in  one  single 
instance  amongst  the  twelve  hundred 
cases  which  I  personally  examined  of 
the  seven  days'  fever  (which  we  know 
to  be  one  of  the  most  indisputable  and 
distinctive  diagnostic  manis  of  real 
typhus),  whilst  in  cases  of  acknow- 
leaged  typhus,  ^hen  in  the  wards,  such 
was  very  commonlv  present:  again, 
the  livid  petechise  of  the  epidemic  and 
the  measly  spots  never  simultaneously 
existed,  c.  Copious  diaphoresis  in- 
variably at  an  early  period  resolved 
the  one,  while  it  did  not  the  other ;  or, 
when  it  did  appear  in  typhus^  it  was 
the  sure  harbinger  of  unwelcome  symp- 
toms, d.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  epidemic  cases  became  intensely 
jaundiced;  in  typhus,  such  bat  occa- 
sionally occurs,  e.  In  the  one  they 
invariably  relapsed  without  any  ex- 
citing cause,  often  to  the  second  or 
third,  and  sometimes  fven  Co  the 
fourth  time;  each  successive  attack 
being  distinguished  by  a  repetition  of 
primary  symptoms,  and  the  whole 
train  of  phenomena,  as  observed  in  the 
first  febrile  paroxysms :  whilst  in  the 
other,  such  returns  are  but  an  aggra- 
vation of  existent  symptoms,  very 
generally  traceable  to,  and  always 
produced  by,  some  excitant  cause,  and 
not  spontaneous  repetitions  of  the  pri- 
mary febrile  state.  /.  Not  one  single 
instance  could  be  discovered  in  which 
a  pregnant  woman,  labouring  under 
the  ep:demic,  did  not  abort,  or  was 
prematurely  delivered;  whilst  preg- 
nant females  then  in  the  wards,  and 
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affected  with  typhus,  went  through 
their  natural  period  of  gestation.  «. 
The  mortality  of  typhus  is  generally 
twice  or  three  times  greater.    A,  The 

•  rapidity  of  conyalescence  in  the  one 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
other.  In  typhus,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally improves,  and  the  febrile  symp- 

•  toms  disappear  by  degrees,  often  con- 
suming a  third  of  the  whole  time 
of  illness;  in  the  epidemic  a  few 
hours,  or  even  less,  sufficed  to  effect  a 
total  and  unequivocal  cessation  of  the 
febrile  state.  Contrasting  these  par- 
ticulars the  one  with  the  other,  in 
conjunction  with  additional  statements 
which  have  been  advanced  in  these 
papers,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the 

.  conclusion  before  contended  for,  that 
they  were  nbt  identical. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the 
epidemic  visitation  the  fever  preserved 
an  evenness  of  character^  without 
manifesting  any  variation  in  its  leading 
features.  The  following,  and  last  case 
to  be  given,  is  one  that  was  taken 
about  the  decline  of  the  distemper. 

Case  XWll.-^SKewina  thai  the  epidemic 
was  charaeterieed  by  the  same  symp- 
tonu  at  its  close  as  at  the  cont" 
mencement, 

Andrew  Goodall,  a  weaver,  est.  20,  a 
native  of  Selkirk,  where  he  was  ex- 
posed to  the  contagious  influence  of 
the  epidemic.  First  began  to  feel 
unwell  on  Friday  morning  last  (May 
31st),  having  then  had  8hiverin£[,  which 
was  followed  by  pain  and  dizziness  in 
the  head,  aching  of  the  limbs,  weak- 
ness in  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
loss  of  appetite.  He  walked  to  Gala- 
shiels that  day,  and  on  his  journey  he 
bathed  in  the  Tweed ;  after  which  he 
fancied  he  was  better  for  a  short  time, 
but  during  the  night  the  headache 
increased,  had  much  perspiration,  and 
did  not  get  any  sleep.  Un  Saturday 
morning  took  some  Efwom  salts,  which 
did  not  operate  until  evening:  the 
headache  continued,  and  alternate  chil- 
liness and  flushings  were  experienced 
through  the  night.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing felt  much  pain  in  the  chest 
upon  taking  a  full  inspiration;  had 
much  soreness  over  the  body  generally, 
but  especially  an  aching  pain  over 
lumbar  region :  had  frequent  desire  to 
void  urine,  which  was  passed  in  very 
limited  quantity.  He  again  passed  a 
restless   night,   and  perspired  much* 


I 


Continued  the  same  yesterday,  bat 
sleot  better  last  night. 

On  admission  (June  4th),  complains 
of  an  indistinct  dull  pain  in  the  head^ 
with  ^eat  giddiness  upon  standing  up 
or  raising  himself  in  bed.  On  at- 
tempting to  move  feels  much  soreness,, 
and  a  sense  of  aching  weakness  over 
small  of  back  and  m  inferior  ex- 
tremities. Pain  in  chest  is  now  very 
slight,  and  can  take  a  full  inspiration 
with  little  sense  of  pain  or  tightness* 
Bowels  soluble;  tongue  moist  and 
clean  at  edges  and  apex,  but  rather 
dry  and  a  good  deal  furred  in  centre; 
no  sickness  or  vomiting ;  skin  hot  and 
dry ;  pulse  100,  of  tolerable  strength. 

6th. — Perspired  a  good  deal  last 
night,  and  towards  morning  slept 
soundly  for  some  hours ;  urine  passed 
copiously ;  bowels  open ;  tongue  more 
natural. 

7th.— Slept  well;  tongue  moist; 
bowels  open ;  urine  voided  normally ; 
expresses  himself  as  being  better; 
skin  cool  and  moist ;  pulse  S,  of  good 
strength. 

8th.— Slept  well  last  night ;  bowels 
open ;  tongue  cleaner ;  puue  near  the 
natural  standard. 

9th. — Continues  to  improve :  ordered 
common  diet. 

1  Ith.— Dismissed  cured. 

Remarks. — It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  offer  any  observations  on  tne  above 
example.  The  initiatory  symptoms^ 
as  compared  with  those  of  No.  i,  were 
very  similar.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th  day,  the  critical  sweat  supervened 
which  effectually  resolved  the  febrile 
paroxysm.  He  left  the  hospital  after 
having  been  an  inmate  for  a  week, 
and  eathough  he  had  no  return  of  the 
fever  whilst  in  the  institution,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have 
a  relapse  after  dismission,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  when  the  patients 
were  discharged  early. 

Such  is  the  account  which  it  has 
been  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  Scotch 
Epidemic  Fever  of  1843-44,  and  I 
humbly  think  that  the  impartial  reader 
must  needs  arrive  at  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  maintained  in  the 
foregoing  pages  ^ viz.  that  the  leading 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  dis- 
temper were  peculiar  and  unexampled. 
Those,  perhaps,  whose  experience  has 
been  more  ample  may  find  some  points 
of  objection ;  in  the  main,  however, ' 
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by  rigidly  adhering  to  facts,  as  noticed 
by  constant  penonal  obserratioD,  I 
trust  that  the  views  aken  will  not  be 
deemed  altogether  incorrect.  I  mnst 
apologise  to  the  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal, for  having  been  more  diffuse  than 
might  be  desirable,  but  when  it  is  con- 
aidered  what  diversities  of  opinions 
there  are,  relating  to  many  subjects 
connected  with  the  disease,  and  bow 
many  considerations  there  are  de- 
manding some  degree  of  attention,  to 
be  intelligibly  concise  is  more  diffi- 
eult  than  may  be  generally  imagined. 
If  the  deductions  which  have  been 
advanced  do  not  coincide  with  the 
opinions  of  all,  the  data  which  were 
carefully  amassed  from  many  hundreds 
of  cases  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value 
whatever  theories  are  espoused  or  doc- 
trines maintained,  and  thus  in  conclu- 
sion may  be  cited  the  words  of  Rous- 
seau, adopted  by  Dr.  Cormack  as  the 
motto  to  bis  work  on  the  fever — *'  1 
know  that  the  truth  is  in  the  facta, 
and  not  in  the  mind  which  observes 
them.'' 


A   CASE   IN   MEDICAL  JURISPRU- 
DENCE. 

BVIDSNCK   or   LIYK    BIRTH    IN   CASKS  OF 
SUSPECTED    CHILD-MDRDER. 

Bt  John  Davibs,  M.D., 
Hertford. 


On  Saturday,  the  27th  November,  an 
inspector  of  pc^ice  brought  me  the 
body  of  a  fceius ;  it  was  in  a  paste- 
board box  of  small  size,  with  the  lid 
tamed  inside  out,  and  on  the  top  there 
was  a  quantity  of  mould.  The  body 
was  found  buried  in  a  garden.  It 
tamed  out  on  inquiry  that  there  had 
not  been  exactly  a  concealment  of  birth 
on  the  pHrt  of  the  mother,  who  was  an 
unmarried  woman. 

The  body  was  thirteen  inches  long 
from  crown  to  sole ;  eyelids  were  ad- 
herent ;  testicles  (it  was  a  male  child) 
had  not  descended;  it  weighed  one 
pound  and  three-quarters.  It  was  as- 
certained thnt  it  had  been  buried  a 
Ibvtnight,  which  accounted  in  some 
degree  for  the  lightness  of  its  weight  in 
proportion  to  its  len^b,  and  for  a 
•light  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle  from 
mme  i^rts  of  the  arms;  the  body 
looked  otherwise  healthy.    I  guessed 


the  age  to  be  between  iixandsevea 
months ;  probably  about  seven  months* 

On  examining  the  lunga,  I  found, 
them  to  be  qoite  firm,  like  liver ;  they 
sank  in  water,  both  wholly  and  ia 
parts.  The  right  long  was  of  a  dark 
brown  m^Mgany  colour,  but  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  feft  was  of  rmtk^  «  lipkler 
€9lomr  than  any  other  part  of  the  lungi. 
However,  this  lobe  sank  immediately 
upon  being  pot  in  water. 

iNow  the  evidenee  at  the  roquett 
proved  that  the  child  was  not  only  fr«ns 
fl/tre,  bat  that  it  hved  ten  mimmie$,  at 
lunger,  after  birth.  It  appeared  that 
an  elderly  woman,  living  close  by,  was 
sent  for,  and  when  she  arrived  she 
found  the  child,  with  the  placenta  at* 
tached  to  it,  in  the  close  stool.  She 
noticed  that  the  child  moved  its  arms  ; 
she  therefore  took  it  up,  with  the  pla- 
centa, and  wrapped  it  in  flannel.  It 
continued  to  move  its  limbs  for  ten 
MmMtei,  according  to  fact  acconnt,  IhU 
it  uttered  no  crtf.  When  the  child 
ceased  to  move,  she  divided  theyWuif 
seven  inches  from  the  body,  and  tied  it 
into  a  knot,  the  state  I  found  it  in. 

It  is  desirable  to  record  cases  of  this 
kind,  though  such  have  been  already 
published.  I  have  noticed  in  two  in- 
stances of  abortion,  about  the  fifth 
month,  that  the  child  showed  signs 
of  life  after  its  birth  by  moving  its 
limbs. 

Hertford,  Nov.  S9t1i. 

*•*    This  case  is  of  some  interest^ 

because  it  shows  that  the  sinking  of 
the  lungs  in  water,  either  wholly  or 
divided  into  parts,  is  not  an  absolute 
proof  that  a  child  has  been  bom  dead* 


PBESBNTATION     OP      A     TBSTIMOXIAL     TO 
II  a.    EDWARD   COCK. 

Ov  Friday  last,  a  namerous  body  of  the 
friends  and  pupih  of  Mr.  Cock,  surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  atsemUed  at  the  London 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street,  for  the  porpose 
of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  tbat  gentle- 
■wn,  as  an  expression  of  the  eaCeem  and 
grsticade  which  be  has  gained  daring  his 
career  of  twenty  years  as  aa  aaatomioal 
teacher.  The  presentatnn  was  aocompanied 
with  the  wannest  eipressions  on  the  part  of 
the  meeting  of  their  cordial  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Cock's  high  profisssiooal  attainaMats 
and  sterling  moral  worth.  Mr.  Cock  replied 
in  a  most  feeliog  and  eloquent  speech. 

The  testimonial  consists  of  a  stiver  salver^ 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  gtnneas. 
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MEDICAL  OAZETTE. 


FRIDAY.  DEC.  10.  1847. 

AiTHouGH  the  extent  to  which  the 
epidemic  influenza  has  prevailed  in 
the  metropolis  is  not  indicated  by  the 
nnmber  of  deaths  from  this  eaose,  in 
the  week  ending  Kovember  27th,  yet 
Its  fatal  after-eflfects  are  suflBciently 
apparent  in  the  large  and  sudden  in- 
crease in  the  mortality  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs.  From  a  weekly  return  of 
only  forty  above  the  autumnal  average, 
the  number  of  deaths  suddenly  ad- 
vanced to  631  above  the  average !  The 
cause  of  this  great  increase  is  referable 
to  two  classes  of  diseases :— the  zymotic 
class  and  those  which  affect  the  organs 
of  respiration.  In  both  eases  the  mor- 
tality has  been  doubled. 

Weeldy  deaths  Deathi  in  week 
Aot.  aromge.    OKttiiirNof.sr. 

Zymotic  diseases  211     .      .    415 
Diseases    of  the 

lungs     ...  333    .      .634 

The  young  have  been  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, as  the  following  table  will  show. 

9  Under  15.  15  to  60.  Above  60. 

Deaths  from  zy  mo- 
tie  diseases       .278        90        47 

Diseases  of  the 
lungs  ....  251      241      142 

529      sir     T89 

The  deaths  from  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  hooping  cough,  are 
above  the  average  in  each  disease :  but 
.  the  most  fatal  appears  to  be  measles^ 
as  a  result  of  which  96  deaths  are  re- 
corded to  an  autumnal  average  of  only 
36,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  whole 
of  these  deaths  occurred  at  the  infan- 
tile period  of  life.  Under  influenza 
are  numbered  36  deaths  to  an  autum- 
nal average  of  3 :  and  23  of  these 
occurred  in  persons  above  the  age  of  60. 
Typhus  has  not «timiJDiahe^ in  fatality; 


Deatkain^ 

.     196 
.     170 


there  were  87death8  to  a  weekly  average 
of  36,  and  more  than  oaehalf  of  tlMse 
occurred  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
sixty.  With  respect  to  cholera  not  a 
single  case  is  recorded ;  and  of  diarrhooa 
there  were  only  29  deaths,  one-half  of 
which  were  among  iafisnts. 

.The  sudden  increase  in  the  weekly 
mortality,  however,  has  been  duefly 
due  to  diseases  of  the  lungs :  and  of 
these  bronchitis  lias  been  exceedingily 
fatal  to  persons  of  all  ages. 

WecMydaathfl, 
Ant.  average. 

From  bronchitis   39    . 
From  pneumonia  1 09    . 

and   taking  the  deaths  according  to 
age,  they  stand  as  follows:— 

Oader  16.     16  to  60.      AbovB  00. 
Bronchitis  .80  55  61 

Pneu4aionia.  137  20  13 

In  a  meteorological  point  of  view,  the 
week  is  remarkable  for  the  very  large 
amount  of  rain  which  has  fallen,— for 
the  very  sudden  and  extreme  changes 
in  temperature,  as  well  as  for  the  rapid 
fluctuations  in  the  barometer.  We  fear 
there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the  great 
amount  of  mortality  until  the  weather 
has  become  settled,  and  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  season  of  the  year. 

From  the  return  just  issued  for  the  • 
week  ending  December  4th,  the  deaths 
in  the  metropolis  have  exceeded  the 
autumnal  average  by  the  large  number 
of  1408,  or  134  per  cent.!  Of  these, 
there  were  1141  males,  and  1313  fe- 
males, making  a  total  of  2454 !  We 
most  reserve  our  analysis  of  this  return 
until  next  week. 


Wa  are  called  upon  almost  weekly  to 
record  some  act  indicative  of  the  ill* 
treatment  of  medical  witnesses  at 
coroners'  inquests.  A  medical  man 
happens  to  be  present  at  a  death  into 
the  cause  of  which,  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  institute  an  inquiry.  His 
services   are   dispensed  with   at   the 
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inquest  because  his  attendanoe  would 
add  the  cost  of  a  liee  to  the  oonntjr 
rales:  and  a Terdiet  is  retained  in  his 
absence  upon  an  ouUide  vieir  of  the 
bodf  .     The  supposed  cause  of  death 
may  be  a  lucky  conjecture  on  the  part 
of  the  jury :  it  is  entered  in  the  reports 
of  the   Registrar-General,  and   may 
become  the  basbof  importantstatistical 
inquiries,  as  setting  forth  the  increased 
mortality  of  diseases  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  the  prevalence  of  apoplexy,  the 
wide  difiusion  of  **  temporary  insanity," 
or  the  influence  of  "  natural"  but  mys- 
terious  and  unknown  **  causes,"    by 
which  all  persons  in  a  state  of  health 
are  liable  to  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and 
for  determining  the  exact  nature  of 
which  many  suppose   the  coroner's 
inquest  to  haye  been  instituted.     In 
our  number  for  November  5th*,  we 
inserted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Embling, 
complaining  that  a  verdict  of  natural 
death  had  been  improperly  returned  at 
an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  brought  to  his  suigery 
in  the  evening,  and  had  died  there  after 
two  hours  of  severe  suffering.    He  was 
not  summoned  by  the  coroner,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  medical  evidence, 
and  without  an  inspection  of  the  body, 
it  was  settled  by  the  coroner  and  jury 
that  this  woman  had  died  from  '*na-. 
tural  causes."    The  jury  may  have  been 
right  in  their  conjecture,  but  the  fre- 
quent exhumation  of  dead  bodies  in 
similar  cases,  has  proved  them  to  have 
been  so  often  wrong  that  we  consider 
the  saving  of  two  guineas  to  be  dearly 
purchased  in  any  ease  really  demand- 
ing inquiry,  by  the  risk  incurred  of 
concealing  death  from  violence.    It  is 
in  all  cases  a  most  disgraceful  System 
of  economy,  and  one  that  necessarily 
tends  to  the  defeat  of  justice.    Black- 
stone  and  other  legal  writers  tell  us— 
and  the  sentiment  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  the  charges  of  our  judges— 


that  in  this  great  and  gloriously  free 
country,  the  death   of  the   mranest 
beggar  is  as  strictly  inquired  into  aa 
that  of  the  noblest  subject  of  the  land; 
so  that  he  who  has  taken  life,  cannot 
hope  to  escape  the  retributive  power  of 
the  law !   We  wish  we  could  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  this  statement  waa 
true.    As  humble  recorders  of  passing 
events,  however,  we  find  it  completely 
opposed  to  &cts;  for  the  preUminaiy 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  death  at  in- 
quests, is  conducted  in  so  slovenly  aman- 
ner,  that  murder  is  either  concealed,  or^ 
if  brought  to  light  by  circumstantial 
evidence,  the  hand  of  the  law  is  arrested 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  medical  proof. 
How  very  easily  murder   may  be 
concealed  by  such  a  system,  and  how 
readily  the  "  meanest  beggars"  may  be 
put  out  of  the  way  by  strangulation^ 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent   by  re- 
ference to  a  case  quoted  in  the  37th 
volume  of  this  journal*.    A  woman 
was  strangled,  and  the  coroner  and 
jury  settled,  without  medical  evidence, 
that    the    deceased    had   committed 
"suicide  under  temporary  insanity." 
For  two  guineas  he  might  have  had 
evidence  which  would  have  proved  to 
him  that  a  murder  had   been  com- 
mitted; but  the  desire  to  economize, 
and  to  advance  to  troublesome  medi- 
cal witnesses,  no  more  fees  during  the 
quarter  than  he  could  possibly  avoid, 
induced  him  to  dispense  with  medical 
evidence   altogether.      He,   however, 
had  subsequently  to   appear  at   the 
Central  Criminal  Court  as  a  witnesa 
against  the  accused,  who  was  convicted 
of  and  executed  for  the  crime, — and  to 
disavow  the  suicide  and  temporary  in- 
sanity^   Here  the  crime  of  murder  waa 
brought  to  light,  and  the   murderer 
punished,  in  spite  of  the  obstaclea 
thrown  in  the  way  of  detection  by  a 
false  verdict  returned  upon  no  medical 
evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest.    Thia 
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^  not  a  solitary  instance ;  but  it  shews 
in  a  most  striking  point  of  view,  the 
inefficiency  of  the  present  mode  of  in- 
quiring into  the  causes  of  death. 

That  the  hand  of  justice  is  frequently 
arrested  by  this  shabby  economy,  will 
be  evident  from  the  three  following 
eases  which  have  occurred  during  the 
present  year  :— 

1.  A  roan  named  Simm  was  tried  at 
the  Newcastle  Assizes  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter.  He  had  quarrelled  and 
fought  with  the  deceased :  the  latter 
received  a  severe  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  neck,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  soon 
afterwards  died.  At  the  inquest  there 
was  no  post-mortem  examination,  so 
that,  at  the  trial,  there  was  no  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  cause  of  death. 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman  stopped  the  case, 
and  "  commented  in  somewhat  severe 
terms  on  the  ill-judged  economy  which 
had  left  the  cate  incomplete,  to  nve  the 
expense  of  a  post'tnortem  examination,** 

2.  A  case  very  sigiilar  in  its  circum- 
stances was  tried  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  at  Lancaster.  Mr.  Bell,  surgeon, 
of  Garstang,  on  being  examined  as  to 
the  cause  of  death,  admilted  that  he 
could  not  eertainly  say  that  the  vio- 
lence which  appeared  outwardly  on 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  deceased  had 
occasioned  death,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  if  there  had  been  a  post- 
mortem  examination.  There  was  none, 
however,  because  the  relatives  did  not 
desire  it,  and  the  coroner  had  not  thought 
it  neceuary.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  cause  of  death,  his  Lordship  di- 
rected the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoners. 

3.  Another  man  was  charged  before 
the  same  judge  with  the  manslaughter 
of  an  aged  woman,  upon  whom  he  had 
inflicted  severe  personal  injuries. 

Mr.  Bell,  who  also  gave  evidence  in 
this  case,  "  stated  that  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  death  was  caused  by 
the  injuries.  Deceased  had  previously 
been  ill,  but  had  recovered  before  she 


received  them.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, speak  with  certainty,  which  per- 
haps he  might  have  done  if  a  post- 
mortem examination  had  been  per- 
mitted. But  the  coroner  had  declined 
to  grant  hi$  warrant  for  that  purpose^ 
as  he  thought  the  case  was  not  one  re* 
quiring  it" 

The  judge  directed  an  acquittal  of 
the  felony,  as  it  appeared  uncertain 
from  what  immediate  canse  the  death 
had  proceeded.  He  observed,  '*  that  the 
coroner,  who  filled  a  high  office,  was 
wrong  both  in  law  and  fact.  A  war* 
rant  ought  to  have  been  granted,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoner,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  prose- 
cution." 

In  these  three  cases  we  have  surely 
enough  to  show,  that,  by  ill-judged  eco- 
nomy, in  declining  to  order  post-mortem 
examinations,  a  coroner  may  really  be 
the  means  of  obstructing  the  course  of 
justice.  .  The  mischief  is,  that  this 
officer  is  made  by  law  a  money-lender 
to  the  county ;  and  his  accounts  are 
closely  examined  by  the  magistrates 
in  Quarter  Sessions,  some  of  whom 
steadily  refuse  to  allow  extra-fees,  and 
even  object  to  the  Parliamentary  fees, 
in  cases  in  which  a  full  medical  inqoiry 
is  imperatively  demanded.* 

Bad  as  this  system  is,  inasmuch  as  it 
confers  impunity  on  crime,  it  is  not  so 
injurious  to  the  profession  as  the 
practice  of  summoning  a  medical  man, 
p  rocuring  from  him  all  the  professional 
evi  dence  required  for  the  verdict,  and 
then  upon  some  frivolous  technicality 
declining  to  pay  him  the  small  and 
inadequate  fee  which  the  law  allows. 
On  this  part  of  the  question,  we 
propose^to  offer  a  few  remarks  next 
week. 

*  Since  the  decision  given  by  Lord  Denman 
last  Trinity  term,  (see  mge  1040)  coroners  are  not 
Jostified  in  thus  shabbily  exclodinf  medical  evi- 
dence. Mai^tttrates  cannot  disallow  payments 
made  to  medical  witnesses  bondjide  tor  fees 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
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While  there  are  Mch  load  com« 
I^ainto  respecting  defisctive  drainage, 
vntnpped  cesspools,  and  the  private 
accumulations  of  ordure  in  the  narrow 
lanes  and  passages  of  the  metropolis, 
it  appears  that  there  are  individuals 
who  are  disposed  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  by  concentrating  the  nuisances 
of  ten  or  twelve  parishes  upon  one 
small  spot.  We  elsewhere*  reprint 
from  the  Times,  a  report,  which  will 
ahow  to  what  an  extent  an  evil  of  this 
kind  may  be  secretly  carried,  and  how 
much  the  health  of  a  neighbourhood 
may. suffer,  before  any  legal  steps  can 
be  taken  for  its  effectual  suppression* 
The  accumulation  of  some  hundred 
tons  of  foBces,  blood,  and  offal,  under 
a  shed,  freely  exposed  to  air,  and  near 
to  inhabited  dwellings,  is  described 
^as  a  scientific  and  useful  manufac- 
tnre;"  and  although  it  was  sworn  that 
the  pauper  inmates  of  a  neighbouring 
workhouse  had  been  cut  off  by  fever 
and  diarrhoBa  in  an  aggravated  form, 
it  was  coolly  argued  that  the  dealer  in 
pestilence  would  be  mined,  if  an  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  nuisance  were 
ordered.  The  magistrate  very  properly 
declined  to  listen  to  the  absurd  argu- 
ment, and  made  an  order  for  its  re- 
moval. 

A  Mr.  Wicksteed,  described  by  the 
reporter  as  a  practical  chemist,  ap- 
peared on  the  part  of  the  pestilenoe- 
monger,  and  deposed  that  if  the  whole 
mass  were  covered  with  three  feet  of 
earth,  and  a  stratum  of  sulphate  of 
lime  superimposed,  "  the  escape  of  any 
volatile  gases  woidd  be  entirely  pre- 
eluded,"  &c.  We  decline  accepting 
this  specimen  of  practical  chemistry. 
As  long  as  earth  and  sulphate  of  lime 
are  parous,  they  will  easily  transmit 
gases.  Such  a  plan  would  therefore 
lead  to  only  a  partial  abatement  of  the 
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nuisance;  when  there  appean  to  be 
no  reason,  except  that  which  concerns 
the  pocket  of  the  '^  scientific^  pro- 
prietor, why  penons  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  to  submit  to  the 
nuisance  in  any  degree  whatever. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  injnry 
likely  to  accnie  to  the  health  of  thoee 
not  concerned  in  the  dirty  speculation, 
we  think  the  magistrFte  would  have 
done  wisely  had  he  foUowed  the  advice 
of  the  "  practical  chemist,"  with  the 
understanding  that  he  and  the  scientifie 
manu&cturer  should  reside  on  the  spot. 
The  chemical  theory  of  fixing  the  foal 
gases,  would  have  thus  been  put  fairly 
to  the  test. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sanitary  measure, 
in  the  increased  mortality  from  zymotic 
diseases,  and  in  the  anticipated  approach 
of  a  disease,  the  fatality  of  which  is 
always  aggravated  by  decomposing 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  we  have 
sufficient  reasons  for  asserting  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Prevention  Act  should  be  rigoroaaly 
put  in  force  against  the  whole  tribe  of 
**  concentrated  manure  manufacturerB.** 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  in 
type,  some  observations  condemnatory 
of  this  commercial  nuisance  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Times.  We  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  our  contemporary  with 
one  exception ;  he  is  disposed  to  cen- 
sure the  medical  officera  for  ^  a  neglect 
of  duty"  in  not  previously  bringing  the 
evil  under  the  notice  of  the  authorities. 
We  do  not  comprehend  why  the  office 
of  searching  out  and  prosecuting  nui- 
sances, should  be  regarded  as  apper- 
taining to  the  duties  of  parochial  me- 
dical officera.  As  it  is,  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Prevention  Act  awards  no 
fees  for  the  loss  of  time  and  professional 
practice  which  the  laying  of  such  infor- 
mations must  occasion ;  and  the  medi- 
cal officera  of  Unions  are  badly  enough 
paid  for  their  official  laboun  without 
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hftviiig  mow  work  gratuitously  thrast 
upon  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
yfe  would  suggest  that  the  City  soli, 
citor  and  his  deputies  should  take  a 
turn  in  a  charitable  oflSce  of  this  kind, 
and  come  forward  as  informers.  It  is 
true  there  is  no  fee,  baft  they  would 
doubtless  feel  themselves  amply  re- 
warded in  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  averting  a  foul  pestilence  from 
the  dwellings  of  their  pauper  fellow- 
citizens  ! 


A  RUMOUR  has  been  circulated  within 
the  last  few  days,  that  the  Asiatic 
cholera  has  made  its  appearance  in 
the  metropolis,  and  that  it  has  proved 
fatal  in  two  cases  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark.  From  inquiries  made 
among  the  leading  practitioners  of  the 
district,  we  find  that  the  rumour  is 
without  any  foundation.  It  was  re- 
ported some  weeks  since  that  the  dis- 
ease had  broken  out  in  Paris,  but  the 
statement  was  proved  to  be  incorrect. 
It  has  been  uniformly  observed  in  the 
progress  of  cholera,  that  false  reports 
of  its  appearance  in  populous  cities, 
have  for  some  time  preceded  its  actual 
visitation. 


FSTIT10N8  TO  PAIU.IAKJBKT  ON  SUWS€T8 
OOMNBCTBD  WITH  UMMOAL  LBeiSLATIOK. 

Wa  take  the  fbllowing  from  a  report  of 
pablio  petitions  presented  to  Parliament 
faring  the  last  seasion : — 

SIfrnar 


Por  the  repeal  of  the  Anatomy 

Act  •        .        •        .        • 

For  restrictmg  the   lale   of 

poiaooB    •        •        .        •      1 
For  rf  gwlatingthftqn*^'^'^**^"  f 

of  cbemiaU  and  draggisU  .  298 
Hcfdth  of  Towna,  for  sanitary 

regnlaftions  .  14 
«.— «  Bill  against  the  .  .22 
.i—**  in  layoor  of  •  •  306 
.—^    for  alteration  of  .    36 

Medical     RegiatratioD,    and 
Medical  Law  Amendment 
Bill— Against   .        .        .16 
Infavonrof    .        .  40,954 


35      8,957 


19,955 

10,850 

1,773 

334 

40,985 

5,948 


85 
22 


DeaJnestPraeticaifyltluttrated:  being 
an  Exposition  oj  Original  Vieu)$  as 
to    the     Cautes   and   Treatment    of 
Diseases    of  the   Ear.      By  James 
Ybarslet,    M.R.C.S.E.  Sec.     8vo, 
pp.  181.  London:  Churchill.  1847* 
Tbe  author  observes  in  his  introduo* 
tion  that  his  object   has  been   "to 
prove  in  the  present  treatise  that,  in 
nine-tenths  of  the  cases  which  come 
before  the  practitioner,  deafness  wHI 
be  found  to  nave  originated  in  a  mor- 
bid ailection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  throat,  nose,  and  ear.    The 
latter  is  reached  through  the  medium 
of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and,  accord- 
ing  as   the    disease    terminates     in 
simple    thickening    of    the    mucous 
membrane,  in  adhesions,  in  partial  or 
total  loss  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
in  disorganisation   of  the  whole  mu- 
cous lining,  in  loss  of  the  ossicula,  or 
of  the  inner  membranes  of  the  fenes- 
tra, so  is  the  deafness  more  or  lees 
intense    and   confirmed."    A    careful 
perusal  of  the  work  has  convinced  us 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  author  is 
correct  in  his   views  relative  to  the 
influence  of  disease   of  the  mucous 
passages  in  producing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  deafness  not  de- 
pendent   on    congenital    defect;    his 
experience  of  the  subject  appears  to 
have  been  ample  (a  Uct  which   his 
readers  are  never  allowed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forgetting  as  they  proceed 
from  page  to  page  of  the  treatise), 
and  his  powers  of  observation  and  re- 
search  nave  been   by  no  means   in- 
ferior to  his  opportonitics.    The  trea- 
tise is  addressed  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  the  profession,  and  although  it 
of  course    contains  many  details  in 
which  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  that 
the   former  should  be  instructed,    it 
comprehends  some  useful  observations 
on  prophvlaxis,  together  with  a  well- 
written  chapter  on  **  The  best  means 
for  Compensating  for  Incurable  Deaf- 
ness," which  are  decidedly  worthy  of 
perusal  by  those  in  whom  deafness  is 
threatened  or  confirmed.  Mr.  Yearsley  . 
seems  to  have  paid  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the 
ear :  apart  from   the  slight  degree  of 
flourish  with  which    they  are  intro- 
duced,  a  few  of  his  observations  on 
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thiB  subject  are  of  value,  and  may  in- 
terest oar  readers. 

''Ilielen  infjrmed  |wartitiongr  of  ami 
mijerj  directs  his  diief  attentioD  to  tiie 
sttte  of  the  external  auditory  passage  ;  sad 
should  there  be  do  manifeit  sign  of  disease, 
if  ndtber  maUonBatioa  of  tbt  meatus,  nor 
diicharge,  fitiated  seeretioa  of  wax,  nor 
gtmctanl  alteratioii  io  tiw  aienibraiia 
tympant,  &c.,  ezista/  he  decides  the  case 
to  be  one  of  nerroos  dealbeis,  sad 
applies  his  reawdiea  aeeordinglj.  The 
more  accomplished  obienrer  goes  much 
ftirtber  than  this ;  and  before  deciding  that  a 
nerroos  sifection  is  the  canse  of  deafness, 
besides  satisfying  himself  of  the  non-ex- 
istence of  extreme  disesse,  he  is  enabled,  by 
the  aids  of  an  improved  surgery,  to  explore 
the  internal  ear  widi  as  much  certainty  as 
tiie  external  passage,  and  assures  himself 
that  both  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eus- 
tachian tube  are  free  from  lesion.  This  can 
only  be  done  satisfrctorily  by  means  of 
catbeterism,  and  by  applying  the  principles 
of  aosenltation  to  the  ear.  After  introdoeing 
the  catheter,  and  asoertainnig  the  freedom  of 
the  Eostschian  tube,  we  may,  by  the  can- 
tions  admission  of  sir  into  the  tympanum, 
and  examination  of  the  sounds  it  produces 
by  means  of  the  stethoscope,  disgnoae  the 
condition  of  the  tympanic  cavity  with  as 
mncfa  oertsinty  as  that  of  the  lungs  or  heart. 
In  the  words  of  Kramer,  '  When  the  tube 
and  cavity  are  free,  the  air  strikes  against 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  When 
the  shock  is  over,  a  slight  blowing  or  rtstling 
In  the  ear  of  the  patient  is  heard,  caused  by 
the  streaming  of  the  air.'  Insomuch  as  the 
deviation  from  these  the  natural  sounds  be- 
eomes  spparent  upon  the  application  of  the 
ear-douche,  are  we  to  compute  the  alteration 
fai  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  from  the 
nonaal  stste.  When  an  examination  con- 
ducted on  these  principles  has  shown  not 
only  the  external  ear  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state,  bat  also  that  the  internal  parts  acoes- 
sibla  by  the  Eustsohian  tubes  are  free  from 
diseased  action,  we  may  with  safety  infer 
that  when  deafness  exists  it  must  depend  on 
the  state  of  the  nerve,  or  of  the  labyrinth 
which  contains  its  expansion.  There  are 
other  means  of  diagnosis  of  more  easy  appli- 
oation  than  those  described,  but  which  are 
scarcely  less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
anrist.  When  deafeess  arises  from  imper- 
fSoction  in  any  of  the  conductors  between  the 
air  and  the  nerve  itsdf,  there  are  certain 
eonditions  under  which  sounds  continue  to 
be  recognised  by  the  nerve  of  hearing. 
Thus,  extensive  disorganisations  of  the  tym- 
panum and  its  contents,  or  of  the  external 
meatus,  may  exist,  and  yet,  so  long  as  the 
nerve  remains  uninjured,  tiie  tiekiiag  of  a 
watch  continues  to  be  heard  distinctly  when 


held  between  die  teeth; 

the  or£naiy  path  lor  the 

sound  is  obstructed,  sooorons  vibntknsa 

conveyed  to  the  nerves  through  the  aiAdiii 

of  the  teeth  and  bones  of  the  craninm.*' 


While  the  nerve  of  ^ 
tient,  a  deaf  individual  can  peroeive 
made  on  thefloor  on  whichhestands ;  the  oaii 
parts  generally  of  the  body  acting  as  cm^ 

ductorS.    Httcan  alaA  di^tingnifh  nnjgcs  Ui  ^ 

intestinal  canal,  arising  from  flatnk&oey  Ike 
oQudoetors  of  sound  bc&g  in  this  caae  suufar. 
Another  BMans  of  assisti]^  the  jadtgrnent  to 
a  oondasion,  when  in<|airing  into  the  i  mi 
of  desfisess,  is  tte  manner  in  which  the  deaf 
individual  hears  his  own  voice.  If  the  deaf- 
ness srises  from  diseased  action  of  the  nerve, 
the  patient's  own  voice  is  as  inaudible  to  i*ir^ 
as  any  other  sound ;  hot  if  obstroctioa  of 
the  Eustadiian  tube  occasions  it,  the  Toice 
oontinues  to  be  heard.  These  indieatioiis, 
even  considered  singly,  are  of  greit  veloe  ia 
establishing  the  true  nature  of  deafiiess ;  but 
taken  ooUectivdy,  they  can  hardly  fidl  to 
lead  a  diligent  observer  to  right  ooodufliflBs 
widi  regard  to  the  absence  orpresenoeof 
diMsse  in  the  auditory  nerve.  Penoos  af- 
fected  with  deafneas  as  a  consequence  of 
torpor  of  the  snditDry  nerve,  genetatty  bear 
better  after  they  have  been  exposed  forsoaae 
time  to  loud  voices;  probaUy  the  loud 
sounds  excite  the  torpid  nerve,  and,  for  a 
while,  until  the  eiriteawnt  has  subsided,  the 
hearing  is  peroeptiUy  improved.  One  symp- 
tom, wliich  has  been  insisted  on  by  writers 
upon  the  ear — ^namely,  tinnitus,  is  of  small 
value  in  estimating  the  causes  of  deafness, 
being  occasionally  present  in  the  most  varied 
affections  of  the  oigan  oi  bearing.  The 
same  may  be  remarked  of  the  ticking  noise 
so  frequently  hesrd  by  deaf  people,  aad 
which  has  been  recently  accounted  for  by 
attributing  it  to  contractions  of  die  tcasor 
musde  of  the  tympannm,  whidi  is  most 
probably  itself  a  cauae  of  deafiieps  when  it 
occurs.  In  cases  of  true  nervous  deafiiess, 
it  is  rare  to  find  one  ear  suffeiing  alone,  if 
the  hearing  has  been  for  a  long  time  im- 
paired. Tl^  remarkable  sympathy  of  actkai 
which  is  observable  in  health  between  the 
optic  and  auditory  nerves  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  body,  and  which  contributes  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  the  harmonious  exercise  of 
their  functions,  comes  into  operatioa  is 
esses  of  disease,  so  that  a  diseased  stste  of 
the  organ  on  one  ride  of  the  body  rarely  fsilf, 
when  long  continued,  to  impair  the  energy 
of  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side.  Thii  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  and  should  induce  those 
affected  with  deafness  on  one  side  only,  to 
seek  efficient  aid  before  such  a  reault  has  su- 
pervened. The  hesring  on  ono  side  may 
oontinne  tolerably  good  for  many  years,  but 
it  is  invariably  more  predisposed  to  disease 
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torn  the   maltdy   affeetiDg  the   oppotite 
organ." 

'  BecoUecting  the  celebrity  which  the 
author  has  attained  for  the  removal  of 
enlarged  tonsils  in  cases  of  "throat 
deafness,"  we  of  course  felt  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  he  still  maintains 
the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  that  prac- 
tice as  eneigetically  as  heretofore.  He 
evidently  £>es;  for  we  find  him  re- 
marking that  he  has  "now  removed 
upwards  of  2000  morbid  srowths  from 
the  throats  of  more  than  1400  patients, 
variously  afflicted  with  the  ailments  to 
which  these  enlargements  cive  rise  .  . 
without  one  failure  or  accident."  We 
trust  that  the  author  also  feels  able  to 
add— and  with  absolute  certainty  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the 
measure.  It  must  either  be  that  the 
tonsils  are  very  nearly  as  liable  to  a 
condition  of  enlargement,  subject  to  no 
other  control  than  that  of  the  knife,  as 
the  teeth  are  to  a  species  of  caries  which 
absolutely  calls  for  the  employment  of 
the  forceps ;  or  that  all  the  unfortunates 
in  England  su£fering  from  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  must  have  rushea  to  the 
author  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
unseemlv  growths  scientifically  pared 
away.  We  must  confess  that  we  should 
have  been  more  convinced  of  the  utility 
of  the  operation  if  the  author  had  not 
boasted  of  having  employed  it  with 
what  we  cannot  but  suspect  to  be  such 
indiscriminate  frequency. 

The  author  entertains  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  of  mercury  as 
a  constitutional  remedy  in  cases  of 
deafness.    He  observes— 

**  If  I  were  asked  to  name,  in  the  order  of 
their  frequency  and  importance,  the  chief 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  condition  of 
mvcoos  membrane  and  subsequent  loss  of 
bearing  which  I  have  described,  I  should 
thus  place  them :— 1,  cold  ;  2,  the  eianthe- 
mata ;  3,  dyspepsia ;  lastly,  mercurial  me- 
dicines. Some  of  the  extreme  and  most 
nnmitigable  cases  of  deaftiess  I  haf  e  ever 
witnesMd  were  produced  by  severe  saliva- 
tion ;  and  I  mnst  confess  that  I  never  saw  a 
case  of  this  kind,  of  any  standing,  which 
derived  decided  benefit  either  fh>m  local 
or  constitutional  treatment.  If  there  is 
in  the  materia  medica  a  medicine  which 
has  the  power  of  acting  as  a  poison 
to  the  sense  of  hearing,  where  there  exists 
predisposition  to  deaftiess,  I  believe  it 
to  be  mereury.  Of  course  my  strictures 
are  directed  not  so  much  against  its  exhi- 
bition as  a  puigative  or  alterative, — though 
even  here  it  is  dangerous  to  the  deaf,— but 


when  given  with  a  view  to  its  ipeeifie  effect. 
From  watching  the  progress  of  many  cases, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  mercuriaUsation,  mith  those  affect- 
ing the  guttural  and  aural  mucous  mem- 
brane in  influenza,  dyspepsia,  and  the  exan- 
themata,  I  believe    mercury,    like   them, 
injures  the  sense  of  hearing  thiough  the 
medium  of  the  mucous    surfaces.      Long 
after  the  salivary  glands  have  ceased  to  be 
affected,  an  eryUiematic  state  of  {he  throat 
and  fauces  remains,  often  by  its  persistence 
affecting  the  Eustachian    tube    and  tym- 
panum in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
when  chronic  catarrh  has  been  the  exciting 
cause.    It  may  be  urged  that  when  deaftiess 
follows  a  mercurial  course  directed  against 
syphilis,  the  syphilitic  disease  is  quite   as 
lUcely  as  salivation  to  be  the  cause  of  deaf- 
ness.   Syphilis  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the 
chief  agent  in  producing  deaftiess;   but  I 
believe   the  great  anti-syphilitio  given  in 
excess  to  be  ten  timea  more  prejudicial, 
because  I  have    seen    so  many  instances 
where  this  medicine  was  introduced  under 
other  circumstances,  and  even  ill-adviaedly 
as  a  curative  agent  in  incipient  deafness, 
with  the  same  results.     I  might  multiply 
cases  in  which  this  has  happened,  and  where 
patients  themselves  confidently  referred  the 
aural  malady  to  this  cause.    One  case,  of  a 
very  decided  nature,  I  some  time  ago  at- 
tended.   It  was  a  patient  who  was  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  to  consult 
a  gentleman  celebrated  for  his  treatment  of 
a  local  disease  from  which  he  suffered,  and 
which  was  cured  by  a  mercurial  course,  but  at 
the  expense  of  producing  a  deaftiess  which 
is  now  altogether  irremovable. " 
^  We  think  that  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  the   above   observations   will 
induce   many   in    the  profession   to 
peruse  the  whole  of  Mr.  Yearsley'g 
Treatise,  —  an  undertaking  which  we 
are  disposed  to  believe  may  be  the 
means  of  communicating  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
very  high  estimate  which  the  author 
evidently  entertains  of  the  value  of  his 
own  opinions  and  discoveries. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on   the  Causes, 

Symptanu,  and  Treatment  of  Sper^ 

matorrhaa.      By    M.    Lallbmand. 

Translated    and   edited  by   H.   J. 

M'DouoALL,  M.R.C.S.  &c.  8vo.  pp. 

333.  London:  Churchill.    1847. 

This  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the 

well-known  work  of  M.  Lallemand,  on 

a  disease,  the  insidious  effects  of  which 

have  been  hitherto  greatly  overlooked 

in    this   country.      Several   valuable 

papers  on  the  subject  have  been  pub- 
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)iahed  in  tfan  joarnal  b]rMr.B.PiulU|iB| 
but,  with  this  ezeeptuMi,  we  look  in 
vaia  anoag  sorgteal  wridngi  for  wy 
mctioai  nsuuira  in  reference  te  it. 
There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that 
paialyns,  inoonity,  epilepoy,  and  other 
nervotm  disorderB,  hare  arisen  from 
this  disease,  but  hare  been  treated 
by  praetitionen  as  if  they  depended 
on  other  causes.  The  yolume  before 
OS  is  copiously  illustrated  by  cases 
which  shew  all  the  protean  effects 
that  have  been  obaervea  to  follow  sper- 
matorrhflea.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  cases  reported  by  M.  Lallemand, 
Mr.  M'Dougall  has  made  a  selection  of 
sixty- two,  of  which  the  details  are  fully 
flrren.  From  a  pemaal.of  some  of 
Siese  it  appears  to  us  that  the  author 
m  digposia  to  take  rather  a  gloomy 
view  of  the  subject.  We  most  refer  to 
the  Tolume  itself  for  the  detaik  of 
tx«itment.  The  translation  is  credita- 
ble to  Mr.  M'Dougall.  He  has  carefully 
avoided  anything  like  empiricism,  and 
has  treated  the  subject  as  it  should  be 
treated  by  a  professional  man  desirous 
of  improving  surgical  practice. 


Portraits  of  Diteases  of  t?ie  Skin.  By 
EaASMTTS  Wilson,  F.R.S.  London : 
Churchill.  1647.  Fasciculus  1. 
Folio. 
Tbis  is  the  first  fascioolus  of  a  series 
of  coloured  drawings  on  a  large  scale 
illustrative  ofDiseaaes  of  the  Skin.  The 
plan  pussued  is  that  of  taking,  as 
they  present  themselves,  cases  which 
mSdt  good  specimens  of  the  special  dis- 
(ases.  It  is  announced  that  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  case,  with  practical  remarks, 
will  accompany  each  plate:  hence  the 
author  does  not  propose  to  follow  any 
system  of  classification.  This  is  quite 
immaterial,  especially  as  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  arrange  the  plates  in  a  classified 
order  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Two  fasciculi  of  four  plates  each  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  vear.  The 
present  number  contains  illuBtrations 
of  Chloasma,  or  liver-spot ;  two  of 
FaviLs,  or  honeycomb  ringworm;  and 
one  of  Psoriasis  Pa Imaris*  The  draw- 
ings are  in  light  lithograph,  by  Bagg, 
and  are  coloured  from  the  life.  They 
^pear  to  us  to  be  executed  with  great 
care,  and  admirably  fitted  to  assist 
diagnosis  and  to  femiliarize  the  practi- 
tioner with  the  special  characters  of 
diseases  of  the  skin. 


P»ct(tUtt80  of  dotirtic^. 

WESTMINSTERMEDICAL  SOCIBIT. 

Sstsrdayf  November  90. 

Bk.  WBBSfnsm,  FassniaHT. 


Dr.  Show  made  some  remarks  Kspecto^^ 
diloroform.  He  said  that  this  agent,  whidi 
had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  ISmpson,  to  he 
inhaled  instead  of  ether,  was  preferable  to 
the  latter  in  some  respects,  although  it  mas 
impossible  that  anytimg  could  be  more 
efficient  than  ether,  as  it  was  capable  of 
totally  preventing  tlie  pain  in  every  open* 
tion  in  whidi  it  might  be  properly  applied. 
He  considered  that  the  action  of  ebkiroforai 
on  the  nervons  system  was  identical  with  tiuA 
of  ether ;  by  regulating  the  proportion  of 
vapour  in  the  air,  he  had  produced  the  aaaie 
effects  on  animals  by  botii  agents;  chlor»« 
form,  however,  had  the  advantage  of  beiag 
less  pungent,  and,  therefore,  len  care  was 
required  in  gradnating  its  first  admission  to 
to  the  lungs ;  it  was  readily  inhaled,  and 
produced  its  effects  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  quantity  consumed  was  curionsly  small 
when  compared  with  ether.  He  had  ad- 
ministered it  on  Tharsday,  in  an  amputation 
of  the  breast  performed  by  Mr.  T^tnm,  at 
St.  Geoi^ge's  Hospital.  He  gave  it  with  his 
usual  apparatus,  the  water-bath  bemg  55^, 
and  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  inhaled 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  by  measure,  yoft 
the  patient  was  ready  for  the  operation  to 
begin  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  it  was  per- 
formed without  the  least  sign  of  pain,  being 
equal  to  the  best  oases  of  etherixaUon.  The 
patient  recovered  herooascsonsness,  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  narcotism  by  eti^er 
to  the  same  degree,  and  she  was  going  on 
well.  Only  one  fluid-dracb m  of  the  material 
was  used,  although  about  ten  floid-drachms 
of  ether  would  probably  have  been  used  in 
the  same  operation.  He  (Dr.  Snow)  had 
inhaled  it  until  he  became  unconscious,  and 
was  very  sick  afterwards,  as  on  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  inhaled  ether  to  the 
same  extent.  When  the  full  effects  of  ether 
could  be  induced  quickly,  there  was  no  pre- 
liminary excitement,  and  as  the  new  agent 
prodacedits  effects  very  speedily,  excitement 
previous  to  insensibility  could  probably  be 
altogether  avoided  in  its  use.  The  chloro- 
form placed  on  the  table  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Bullock  the  chemist ;  it  had 
been  rectified  from  chloride  of  calcium ;  he 
(Dr.  Snow)  found  its  boiling  point  to  be 
140^ ;  he  was  not  aware  that  the  elastic  force 
of  its  vapour,  at  other  temperatures,  had 
been  ascertained ;  but,  from  some  expexi- 
ments  that  he  made,  it  seemed  to  follow  a 
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i«tk>  Terj  Binikr  to  those  for  etber-Tipour 
mad  vtpour  oi  water ;  he  had  ascertained  the 
^uDtity  of  vafMior  of  chloroform  that  air 
would  bold  ia  aotntioii,  at  variooa  tempera- 
toree,  and  it  was  shown  in  a  table  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copj  : — 

ii^amMp  that  100  etiMc  mehei  of  air  vHU 
take  np. 
Team,  CoMc  inches. 

50^ 9 

55*^ 11 

60° 14 

Gb"" 19 

70° 24 

75° 29 

80° 36 

85° 44 

90° 66 

The  quantity  of  this  yapoor  in  the  air  the 
patient  inhaled  ai  ordinary  tefiaperaturea  was 
only  about  a  quarter  as  much  by  measure  as 
there  would  be  of  ether,  being,  however, 
nearly  twice  as  heavy ;  there  was  nearly  half 
as  much  by  weight.  Now,  on  account  of 
the  small  space  it  occupied,  it  only  excluded 
the  air  to  a  quarter  the  amount  that  ether- 
Taponr  did,  and  therefore  interfered  but  little 
with  the  natural  process  of  respiration ;  the 
patient,  indeed,  could  take  in  nearly  the 
usual  amount  of  oxygen  without  quickening 
or  enlarging  the  respiratory  movements.  It 
was  to  be  observed  that  temperature  exerted 
a  great  influence  over  the  quantity  of  this 
vapour  that  air  would  take  up,  and,  thus, 
an  elevation  of  little  more  than  fifteen  degrees 
in  the  warmth  of  the  apartment  would  double 
the  amount  of  it  which  the  patient  would 
inhale  in  a  given  time,  if  no  means  were  taken 
to  regulate  the  evaporation.  Dr.  Simpson 
recommended  the  chloroform  to  be  inhaled 
from  a  sponge  or  handkerchief,  and  this 
simple  means  was  efficient;  but  he  (Dr. 
Snow)  preferred  to  use  an  apparatus,  as, 
without  it,  more  of  the  vapour  was  blown 
away  by  the  warm  breath  of  the  patient  than 
was  inhaled.  The  strength  of  the  vapour 
could  not  be  regulated ;  it  could  not  even  be 
known  when  it  was  all  expended,  and  no 
exact  observations  could  be  collected.  The 
chloroform  was  of  easier  application  than 
ether,  on  account  of  its  quicker  action ;  but 
for  the  same  reason,  greater  care  was  re- 
quired in  its  use  to  avoid  accident. 

Saturday,  Nov.  27th. 
M&.  Hancock,  Fiusidbnt. 

A  TSKT  long  and  elaborate  paper  on  aneu- 
rbm  of  the  aorta,  by  Dr.  Ray  Oolding,  was 
read.  It  could  not  be  made  available  for  a 
report. 

Chloroform. 
Some  observations  on  this  new  agent  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 


Mr.  L  B.  Bbown  had  recently  employed 
it  as  a  remedial  agent  in  a  case  of  bron- 
chitis in  a  lady  about  fifty,  in  whom,  after 
the  acute  symptoms  had  been  removed  by 
appropriate  treatment,  great  restlessness 
and  sleeplessness,  with  some  cough,  presented 
themselves.  These  were  so  urgent  that  for 
three  nights  she  obtained  no  sleep  whatever. 
She  oould  not  bear  any  kind  of  opiate* 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  placed  half  a 
drachm  of  chloroform  in  a  q>onge  to  her 
nostrils.  It  took  almost  Immediate  effect^ 
and  she  had  two  hoars  of  most  refreshmg 
sleep.  Restlessness,  however,  returned  on 
awaking,  and  continued  for  some  hours; 
but  since  then  she  has  had  good  nights,  and 
is  free  from  the  symptoms  mentioned. 

Mr.  Grkbnhaloh  had  the  day  before 
exhibited  the  chloroform  in  the  way  re- 
commended, by  holding  it  to  the  nose  in  A 
sponge.  The  patient  was  a  gentleman,  who 
was  the  subject  of  severe  attacks  of  spas- 
modic  asthma,  which  usually  were  of  some 
duration,  and  from  the  effects  of  whidi  he 
did  not  usually  recover  under  two  or  three 
days. .  In  this  attack  he  administered  forty 
minims  of  the  chloroform.  The  patient 
almost  immediately  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  without  any  of 
the  usual  consequences  of  the  attack.  So 
pleased  was  he  with  the  effect  of  the  remedy 
that  he  now  kept  a  dose  of  the  preparation 
in  readiness  to  inhale  if  an  attack  came  on* 
He  (Mr.  Greenhalgh)  had  employed  chloro- 
form in  a  great  number  of  cases,  and  had 
himself  frequently  inhided  it.  It  had  the 
advantage  over  ether  of  being  more  easily 
applied,  producing  no  excitement,  being  more 
rapid  in  its  action,  and  leaving  none  of  the 
unpleasant  sensations  behind  it  which  ether 
did. 

Professor  Mh&vhy  had  ktely  exhibited 
the  chloroform  in  a  case  of  perforation^ 
occurring  in  a  woman  with  a  deformed  pelvis, 
and  in  whom  no  other  operation  could  have 
been  resorted  to  for  delivery.  Dr.  Snow  had 
in  this  case  exhibited  the  agent,  and  though 
the  operation  ted  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  she  was  quite  unconscious  during  the 
whole  time,  and  when  she  awoke  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  operation,  expressed  her 
surprise  at  her  delivery.  She  had  undergone 
the  operation  before,  and  had  suffered  greatly, 
the  consequences  of  the  proceeding  being 
felt  by  her  for  the  space  of  three  months 
afterwards,  so  that  she  could  not  leave  her 
bed.  In  the  present  instance  the  operation 
had  been  performed  only  two  *days  since 
and  she  was  now  nearly  well. 

Dr.  Snow  said,  that  all  the  effects  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  this  case  would  have 
been  obtainable  from  ether ;  the  chlorofomiy 
too,  was  more  expensive. 

Professor  Mvapar  observed^  that  when* 
in  other  obstetric  cases,  he  had  administered 
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ether,  be  had  been  dinatisfied  with  the 
uaoiier  in  which  the  patient*  had  recorered 
from  ita  effecta ;  the  atate  which  they  then 
exhibited  waa  aimilar  to  half-drnnkenneaa. 
Had  flooding  occurred  under  these  ctrcum- 
ftancea,  he  should  haTC  been  apprdienaiTe 
of  the  result.  After  the  use  of  chloroform 
the  patient  awoke  quite  tranquil. 

Mr.  Hancock  had  employed  the  cUoro- 
form  in  two  caiea  of  strangulated  hernia  on 
whicii  he  had  operated ;  the  effects  were 
most  satiafactory,  and  the  patienta  awoke 
calm  and  collected.  When  ether  was  given, 
he  had  found  patienta  awake  in  an  excited 


Dr.  liANKSBTiKinquired  whether  sickness 
followed  the  use  of  chloroform  more  fre- 
quently than  that  of  ether  ?  In  three  out 
of  five  cases  in  which  he  had  seen  chloroform 
employed,  sickness  followed.  This  waa  not 
the  case  when  ether  had  been  used  in  those 
Instances  which  had  come  under  his  own 
obsenration. 

Dr.  Snow  said  that  in  this  respect  the 
ether  and  chloroform  were  aimilar.  It  de- 
pended on  the  atate  of  the  stomach,  whether 
full  or  otherwise,  whether  vomiting  occurred. 
It  took  place  on  an  average  in  about  one  in 
five  cases. 

Mr.  Baknakd  Holt  had  seen  the  chloro- 
form employed  in  several  caaes ;  in  all  of 
them  it  bad  produced  violent  convulsions. 
fie  had  seen  the  same  effects  from  ether. 


SOUTH  LONDON  MEDICAL 

SOCIETY. 

November  V,  1847. 

D&.  HUOHBS,  PRKSIDKNT,  IN  THE  ChAIR. 

]>R»  P.  MuHPRT  read  a  paper  on 

Certain  Fbrmi  of  Headache, 

The  author,  alluding  to  the  frequency  of 
the  above  symptom,  stated  his  intention 
was  to  confine  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  those  varieties  originating  from  disease  of 
bone,  or  its  periosteal  covering  ;  from  dis- 
ease of  fibrous  structures,  or  rheumatism  ; 
fh)m  affections  of  the  occipital  nerves,  or 
from  deficiency  or  excess  of  blood  within  the 
cranium. 

Periostitis  of  the  cranium  is  scarcely  met 
with  unless  after  a  mercurial|  course,  the 
constitution  being  almost  always  scrofulous, 
and  is  generally  found  to  invade  either  the 
coronal  orjiarietal  bones,  which  the  author 
attributed  to  their  less  protected  situation. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  headache, 
although  not  difficult,  has  been  at  times 
erroneous.  The  pain  is  severe,  and  con- 
fined to  one  or  more  spaces  of  the  above- 
mentioned  bones ;  is  increased  by  warmth 
at  night,  by  stimulating  drinks,  by  exposure 
to  cold  and  pressure ;  and  a  raised  surface 


can  be  detected  by  the  finger  at  the  spot  in 
pain :  and,  on  inquiry,  it  will  be  fomad'thmt 
more  than  one  course  of  mercury  has  been 
undergone.  It  occurs  diiefly  fn  men  bcicyw 
40  years  of  age,  and  in  the  degraded  daoa 
of  females.  The  treatment  should  ewialat 
in  the  application  of  the  BmpL  &  Hydr., 
spread  on  thick  leather,  to  the  part,  which 
both  protects  it  from  the  cold,  and  remorea 
the  effusion  of  lymph.  The  exhibitioa  of 
the  Iodide  of  Potassium,  combined  with 
Morphia  and  Unct.  DigitaUa,  is  highly 
naefuL 

Another  form  of  headache,  the  iliea- 
matic  or  fibrous,  not  very  comrnon.  is 
located  in  the  tendon|of  the  ooctpitD-froatBliBp 
the  temporal  aponeoroaia,  and  tendiiKMis 
insertions  of  the  muscles  at  the  baek  of  the 
head :  it  is  usually  preceded  by  rheematieBa 
of  other  parts,  and  ia  increased  by  muacalar 
movements.  Warm  coverings,  when  .they 
can  be  applied,  usually  relieve  it ;  alao  tina- 
pisms :  and,  if  the  pain  is  very  aevece, 
leeches  and  cupping,  and  a  few  doses  of 
calomel  with  opium,  seldom  fail  to  give 
relief.  Gout  may  alao  attack  the  same 
parts,  but  may  be  diagnosed  by  our  previove 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  patient. 
In  both  cases  the  pain  ia  <uifcermitCiBg, 
changes  its  locality,  is  felt  to  be  eztemel, 
and  the  health  is  not  affected. 

The  next  form  bdongs  to  the  daas  of 
spinal  irritation,  is  very  fheqnenC,  and  met 
with  exclusively  in  females  during  the  moi- 
strual  periods,  and  attacks  mostly  the  kfl 
side  of  the  head  :  the  pain  is  intermittent, 
shooting,  and  lancinating ;  may  be  fixed  for 
days,  and  is  most  severe  at  the  temple  (whea 
it  is  termed  olavus  hysterieas),  and  next  at 
the  parietal  protuberance  and  oeeipnt:  it 
proceeds  from  the  sub-oodpitaJ  nerve,  and, 
if  tiie  exit  of  the  nerve  is  pressed  upon,  pain 
more  or  less  severe  is  compldned  of,  ez- 
tending  along  the  whole  course  or  at  certain 
sites  only  of  the  nerve— aa  at  the  temple, 
nape  of  neck,  parietal  protuberance,  &e.  .*  it 
is  usually  increased  during  the  menstrual 
period,  and  is  generally  a  complaint  of  un- 
married females  between  the  S3d  and  S5th 
years  of  life,  and  is  indubitably  a  form  of 
hysteria.  The  menses  are  usually  proAme 
or  difficult,  the  bladder  irritable,  and  ihere 
are  ill-defined  painful  senaations  aboat  the 
pelvis ;  other  forms  of  neuralgia  often  co- 
exist. The  irritation  of  the  sub-ocdpital 
nerve  must  be  tracedjto  the  ovariea,  faciflig 
only  present  frhere  these  exist,  and  while 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  ftuiction  of  mea- 
struaUon ;  and  our  treatment  must  be  pri- 
marily directed  to  remove  any  congeation  or 
irritation  of  these  peculiar  organa,  and  ae- 
condarily  to  lessen  the  pain  of  the  nerves. 
The  author  adrises  the  daily  use  of  hip-batha 
or  sea-bathing,  where  possible ;  attention  to 
prevent  accumulations  in  the  rectum;  ab- 
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fltiiieooe  from  stimulaiitf ;  mentil  employ- 
iB«nt ;  Inf.  Yalerian  o.  Digitalis,  with  piJJs 
ofABsafoeCida;  occasioDally  general  or  onlj 
local  Ueediog;  and,  when  these  fail,  a 
gentle  mercui^  action,  the  cold  bath  being 
daring  the  time  omitted.  As  local  means 
he  recommends  belladonna  plasters,  Teratrine 
ointment,  sinapisms,  or  bluterlog.  Where, 
however,  the  patient  is  exhausted  by  leacor- 
rhcea  or  profose  menstmation,  with  symp- 
toms of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  womb 
<or  ovaries,  the  treatment  becomes  more 
donbtfal ;  but  the  author  prefers  the  trial  of 
a  tonic  treatment,  and  advises  the  exhibition 
«f  the  valerianate  of  sine  and  quinine,  as 
especially  eflkacious,  and  the  sulphate  of 
iron  in  infusion  of  valerian  when  there  are 
evidences  of  oonfirmed  chlorosis.  This 
beadeche  may  be  termed  the  nervotu  head- 
ache :  it  also  assumes  another  form,  which 
may  be  termed  the  eutanetnu  headache,  and 
is  the  hemicrania  of  our  forefathers :  it 
seems  to  be  located  in  the  integuments  of 
one  half — usually  the  left  side— of  the  bead, 
which  is  so  exqubitely  sensible  as  scarcely 
to  bear  the  least  touch  of  the  finger,  and 
the  pain  never  passes  the  mesial  line. 

Another  form  of  headache  is  that  arising 
from  deficiency  of  blood  within  the  oraniom, 
and  coming  on  after  hiemorrhages,  exhaust- 
ing discharges,  or  any  other  debilitating 
causes  s  the  best  examples  occur  in  chlorosis. 
It  is  increased  by  the  erect,  diminished  by 
the  recumbent  posture ;  is  not  a  very  painful 
form,  but  is  often  attended  with  impaired 
vision :  its  cause  may  be  traced  to  diminished 
muscular  power  of  the  heart,  which  palpi- 
tates on  slight  exertion :  there  is  also  dys- 
pnoea, pale  fuse,  and  other  symptoms  of  a 
feeble  eircnhition,  with  a  sinking  pain  at  the 
epigastrinn,  and  craving  appetite.  If  the 
true  cause  oif  this  headache  is  mistaken,  and 
4epletion  used,  paralya  is  has  been  known  to 
supervene,  but  if  ths  debility  be  removed, 
the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  is  easily 
increased ;  and  the  most  useful  remedies  are, 
steel  by  itself  or  combined  with  quina,  full 
diet,  and  Uie  recumbent  posture. 

The  last  form  of  headache  alluded  to  by 
the  author  ariies  from  excess  of  blood,  and 
may  exist  as  a  passive  or  congested,  or  ss  an 
active  or  inflammatory  sUte.  The  former, 
arising  from  the  various  known  causes  of 
congestion,  is  diagnosed  by  the  constant 
heavy  pain  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  bead, 
increased  by  the  recumbent  posture,  sense 
of  chilliness,  slow  feeble  pulse,  tendency  to 
vomiting,  and  pain  in  the  lumbar  region, 
caused  by  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
It  is  a  dangerous  form  of  headache,  and 
has  in  the  depressing  diseases  proved  in 
a  few  hours  fatal,  but  in  other  cases 
has  lasted  weeks  without  much  mischief. 
The  treatment  should  be  to  induce  reaction 
as  soon  at  posable  by  the  warm-bath  or  an 


emetic.  The  author  deprecated  the  usua 
attempts  to  arrest  vomiting  during  the  in- 
vasion of  fevers.  If  the  headache  persist^ 
with  hot  skin,  leeches  to  the  inner  nareft 
will  be  found  of  value  ;  applied  to  the  tern 
pie,  they  debilitate  without  relieving  thif 
pun  of  head,  and  they  are  altogether  inad* 
missible  when  this  coexists  with  typhus  or 
scarlatina.  Blisters  may  also  be  applied,  and 
diaphoresis  produced  by  usual  means  ;  cold 
applications  to  the  head  the  author  consi- 
dered useless,  and  even  likely  to  increase 
congestion.  Care  was  also  requisite  that 
mere  congestion  should  not  by  the  use  of 
stimuli  be  forced  into  inflammation,  which  ii 
the  next  stage  if  resolution  or  ftital  termina- 
tion does  not  take  place.  The  author  re-* 
garded  idiopathic  phrenitis  as  a  most  rai^ 
disease,  and  hydrocephalus  acutus  to  con- 
gestion not  inflammation.  Phrenitis  waa 
well  marked  by  the  tensive  pain  increased 
on  stooping,  by  the  bright  eye,  hot  skin, 
nausea,  and  vomiting,  tendency  to  delirium, 
and  occasional  twitching  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face;  the  most  active  antiphlogistic 
measures  should  be  used. 

There  were  other  forms  of  headache  easy 
of  diagnosis,  but  of  these  the  author  would 
only  mention  the  constant  pain  of  head  in 
children,  with  emaciation  and  want  of  sleep^ 
and  which  diagnosed  tubercles  of  the  brain. 
In  the  headache  of  pregnant  females  referred 
to  the  centre  of  the  head,  and  attended  withla 
remarkably  slow  pulse,  and  hi  which  if 
bleeding  is  neglected,  convulsions,  abortion, 
and  too  often  death,  are  apt  to  supervene ; 
and  lastly,  the  pam  of  the  head  occurring 
after  a  night'a  debauch,  the  cause  of  which, 
whether  in  the  stomach  or  affected  organ, 
the  author  considered  not  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently investigated. 

The  PuBsinBiVT  hiquired  of  the  author 
his  means  of  judging  in  cases  of  headache 
whether  the  treatment  should  be  depletory 
or  stimulating,  as  in  his  own  practice  he  had 
at  times  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  dew 
cide,  and  was  often  obliged  to  try,  as  it 
were,  a  tentative  treatment. 

Dr.  P.  MuRPHT  thought  we  should  not 
often  be  led  astray  if  attention  was  paid  tp 
certain  points.  If  a  patient  complained  of 
the  pain  of  head  coming  on  and  increasing 
after  getting  up  in  the  morning,  or  ikmnmnig 
the  erect  position,  and  relieved  on  resuming 
the  horixontal ;  if  troubled  with  dimness  of 
sight,  faintness,  perspirations,  palpitations 
on  exertion,  cramps  of  legs,  depression  of 
spirits,  frightftd  dreams,  &c.,  he  concluded 
a  tonic  treatment  would  be  useftil ;  headache 
from  congestion,  is  moreover,  a  rare  disease* 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Wright,  his  usual  practice 
in  clavus  hystericus  was  to  commence  with 
tonics,  which  usually  effected  a  cure.  Still 
in  some  cases  he  resorted  to  cupping  at  tiie 
back  of  the  neck,  with  the  greatest  benefit. 
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after  tbe  former  pUn  had  fkiledL  In 
in  jooDg  females  wheM  signs  of  congestion 
about  the  wo:nb  existed,  leeches  to  the  groins 
were  often  naefol. 

Dr.  SiLYBSTiB.  agreed  in  the  ? alae  of  Dr. 
Horphy's  diagnostio  symptoms,  and  al- 
luded to  the  existence  of  the  Tenons  bmit, 
which  when  present  always  indicated  an 
anKmisl  condition  of  system,  and  oontn- 
indlcated  depletion,  bnt  is  benefitted  by  a 
tonic  plan  ;  as  a  general  role,  he  thought  it 
wiser  not  to  deplete  in  headache.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  author  that  the  pain  of 
ayphilitic  headache  occurred  generally  at  tbe 
front  or  most  exposed  portions  of  bone  ;  he 
thought  it  was  more  general  about  the  mus- 
cular insertions  at  the  b^k  of  tbe  neck,  and 
in  parts  well  covered  With  muscles ;  there 
appeared  to  be  an  electric  attraction  in  the 
|Krison  for  certain  parts  of  bones. 

Mr.  E.  Cock,  in  sUusion  to  syphilitie 
headache,  inquired  of  Dr.  Silvester  whether 
lie  did  not  consider  it  to  arise  more  fre^ 

rttly  from  the  mercury  administered  for 
cure  of  the  primary  disease  than  from 
tiie  syphUis  itself. 

Dr.  SuTsaTBR  had  known  the  headache 
in  his  own  practice  arise  where  no  mercury 
had  been  used  for  the  primary  symptoms ; 
he  believed  syphilitic  periostitis  to  be  due  to 
the  primary  diaease,  although  the  use  of 
Bierenry  might  modify  it 

Mr.  E.  Q>CK  differed  entirely  ftom  Dr. 
Silvester,  as  in  almost  every  instance  he  had 
aeen^  in  49  cases  out  of  50  of  syphilitic 
periostitis  and  disease  of  bone,  mercury  had 
heen  administered ;  its  amount  night  vary, 
as  also  its  effects,  in  various  cases :  the  few 
cases  where  it  had  not  apparently  been  used 
he  always  regarded  as  ezoeptions  to  the 
general  rule,  and  thought  they  might  have  a 
ifaeamatic  origin,  but  on  oareful  examination 
d  the  apparent  exoeptionsi  it  would  often 
he  discoveired  mercury  had  been  given  per- 
haps for  name  other  disease.  In  regard  to 
treatment,  abstraetioa  of  blood  by  leeches 
was  but  a  temporary  remedy,  but  iodide  of 
potassium  effected  a  permanent  ,cve.  He 
mentioned  some  intersiting  eases  of  faitenae 
headadwi  foUowii^  a  blow  or  lojury  received 
perhaps  years  hack»  and  oaased  by  exfolia- 
tion of  bone.  In  answer  to  the  nesident, 
Mr.  Cock  stated  that  the  cases  attuded  to 
were  those  where  an  individual,  at  some 
period  of  his  life,  had  received  a  blow  on 
bis  head,  and  from  which  he  appeared  to 
have  recovered.  After  three  or  four  years 
from  tbe  date  of  the  iijury,  he  begins  to 
■offer  from  severe  pain  of  the  head,  which, 
hn  severe  instances*  has  been  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  diseased  state  of  that  portion  of 
bone  where  the  injury  has  been  committed ; 
he  mentioned  three  or  four  cases  in  his  own 
practice,  where  these  severe  pains  had  oc- 
curred, with  epileptic  fits,  after  iiyories,  and 


where  lie  had  seen  the  operation  of  t 
tbectiseased  bone  by  the  trephine  I 
with  instsntaneons  and  permanent  reUef :  i 
every  instance  he  had  obeervei,  on  remoiviaS 
the  bone,  gnuulatkoas  arising  tnm  tlie  daisi 


Dr.  P.  MvKPHT  regarded  the  oases  aaesi- 
tiooed  extiemely  Interesting  both  to  tlic 
physiologist  and  surgeon,  as  cxphaatory  of 
the  process  of  caries  and  exfbliation,  amd 
agreed  with  Mr.  Cock  as  to  the  cause  of 
syphilitic  periostitis,  and  sllnded  to  t^ 
comparative  infrequeney  of  caries  frona 
syphilis  at  the  present  day  compared  with 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  he 
attribated  to  the  litde  mercurf  now  used. 

Mr.  Swsra,  having  allnded  to  tbe  infre* 
qnency  of  nodes  where  meitiiry  hed  not 
been  used,  and  to  the  etteacy  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  Dr.  Silvester  caOiog  ntw 
tentton  to  the  rarity  of  disease  of  boae, 
slthough  mereuiy  was  cooatanHy  given  for 
other  diseases, 

The  Sodetf  adjourned. 


CMCctftyftnhcicc 


iMFMOTBiiBirffa  ur  van  bbntsi.  i 

mBn>T  OF  MB.  OUUfWMr. 

Sim,— In  a  lectoreen  dnlsi  mrg&y,  hy 
Mr.  Tomes,  published  m  the  kat  week's 
MntcAL  Gaxbttb,  the  fattemiagatatemet 


*«Na7,  in  fhither  tsslimoiiy  efthe  valae 
of  tiie  improved  iE>reepe,  a  esemberof  mj 
own  profcsaloB,  afesr  orderiiv  a  aat  of  my 
inatrament-maker,  feond  them,  en  trial, 
so  servieeabia  that  he  wm  isdaaed  to 
write  a  Httle  work  Bsfarately  ^■"■"n^nng 
them,  and  ationgly  nmoarisseiiding  ttMsr 
general  adoption,  to  the  eadnann  cf  Am  h». 
stmments  then  In  use;  though  lor  the 
honour  and  good  name  el  our  pinfrmimi,  I 
regret  to  aay  that  he  aitogedMr  MglseCvi  t» 
acknowledge  bf  whom  Iha  hMlramenta  of 
which  he  had  avmled  hlmasl^  and  wacde- 
seriMng,  were  designed  and  hronght  to  thfllr 
present  state  cfotOity,  and  pahlishad.  I^ 
d^edf  so  anxiona  has  this  anlhar  besB  to 
take  to  hfanseif  iHtataier  endU  there  omr 
be  hi  the  iuiprovemama,  that  he  haa— 
whenever  he  had  the  pciaai  tadied  As 
maken  to  stamp  the  hHtenm«Bto  with  hh 


An  asterisk  apposded  to  the  paiagia|dL 
taforms  me  that  I  am  th»anthor  refeiml 
to,  or  I  should  not  have  known  it,aoaMf 
without  foundatioQ  la  the  whole  ■»«*t-iw» 
Its  first  sentence  eontaiBs  an  error  of  jnig- 
ment  on  tte  part  of  Mr.  Tomes— for  proof 
that  it  is  so  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  book 
itself;  whilst  the  statement  in  the  second 
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■enteooe  is  wholly  unfounded ;  and  for  proof 
of  this  I  Tofer  him  to  viy  instniment-maker 
he  pleaies. — I  am,  sir, 

YMTobtdwBl  asrvmity 

J.  Gboptt  CUBKDOir. 
Goaduit  Strtet,  Nor.  Ift»  IM7. 

*^*  We  caa  insert  no  farther  commnni- 
catioBS  on  thU  subject^  aa  it  is  a  qneatioB 
of  a  private  nature  between  oar  oorrespon- 
dents,  and  does  not  coocem  the  readon  of 
thejoumaL 

CASB  or  PALST  €9  TBB  BSABT. 

Si&,— As  the  fdnowiDg  case  bears  upon 
thoee  views  of  *' palsy  of  the  heart,'*  witb 
hypertrophy  of  the  aorta,  contained  in  No. 
128  (N.  S.)  of  your  joama^  I  take  the  liberty 
of  forwarding  it. 

Joseph  Fisher,  aged  54  years.  &  stout 
healthy  looking  man,  by  oocupation  a  cow 
doctor,  of  temperate  and  regular  habita, 
Aough  necessarily  much  exposed  to  cold 
and  wet ;  is  stated  by  my  friend,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Thompson,  who  attended  him  daring  life, 
to  hare  had  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism 
seven  or  eight  years  since :  he  perfectly  re- 
covered, and  enjoyed  his  usual  robust 
health,  up  till  Nov.  1846,  when  he  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  pericarditis,  from  which 
he  sufficiently  rallied  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
sume his  accustomed  calling,  though  his 
attention  was  ever  after  directed  to  the 
ftate  of  his  heart,  which,  on  slight  exertion, 
was  observed  to  palpitate  violently,  with  ex» 
cessive  pain  at  the  prsecordia  and  shortness 
of  breath,  for  which,  on  account  of  theic 
aeverity,  he  was  induced  habitually  to  re- 
sort to  opium  for  relief.  October  11th, 
I847f  his  praecordial  pain,  excessive  dys- 
pnoea, and  palpitation,  became  alarmingly 
increued,  with  a  quick,  feeble,  and  inter- 
mittent pulse,  which,  by  the  use  of  ap^^- 
priate  remedies,  were  temporarily  relieved, 
but  continued  to  return  at  uncertain  and 
inqguhur  intarvala.  After  reeoverfaig  firam 
an  exceedingly  sevsare  paraxysas,  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th»  he  suddenly  fell  bach 
and  expired,  retaining,  in  a  maalmd  degvee, 
full  comfluind  of  bia  mental  faoultiesy  and 
a  healthy  appearance  tathe  lasl* 

Sectio  eatUmerUf  24  hourg  t^ttdiMik, 
i^-But  slight  eccbymosis,  scarcely  any  ri- 
gidity of  tha  body»  which  waa  mther  in- 
clined to  be  fat,  with  good  muscular  d»» 
Telopment  On  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
cihest  the  lungs  were  observed  but  slightly 
to  collapse,  and,  on  being  removed,  they 
presented,  throughout  the  upper  lobes,,  sa 
universal  apoplectic  appearance  on  both 
sides,  with  slight  emphysema  posteriorly :  the 
pericardium  contained  about  four  dnchma 
of  straw-oolouted  fluid,  with,  here  and 
there,  slight  roughness,  the  result  doubtless 


of  inflammation.  1^  heart  was  nnnsnaUy 
pale  and  enlaigod,  sBfTOuoded  with  a  o«d^ 
sideraUe  quantity  of  fiit;  the  valves  bealthf  ; 
no  sign  of  disease  within  the  oevities ;  th0 
aorta  was  dilated  about  one-third  ita  usual 
sixe,  and  immediately  above  the  valves  it  was 
thickened,  irregular,  sod  polished  i  whUat 
just  at  the  arch  there  was  an  alMorptioa 
of  the  two  toner  with  oonxiderable  diiatatien 
of  the  outer  coat,  forming  a  depression  on 
the  inner  surface  capable  of  containing  g 
small  nut,  which  doubtless  waa  the  con^ 
mcncement  of  an  aneurism.  The  abdominal 
viscera  was  healthy,  and  there  was  no  further 
lesion  or  evidence  of  disease.  From  the 
sudden  manner  in  which  death  took  placSr 
and  the  post-mortem  appearances  aboro 
detailed,  I  am  induced  to  look  upon  tho 
case  as  one  of  "  palsy  of  the  heart,"  brought 
on  by  the  violent  paroxysm  immediately 
preceding  death.— I  am  sir. 

Tour  obedient  servant. 

Lout  BftAKSH. 
Nottingbam»  Nov.  25th.  IMT. 


TO  TBS  STUDENTS  OV  ST.  BARTHOLOIIEV'S 
HOaPITAI.. 

[We  have  been  raqpnated  by  Dr.  Binows 
to  give  insertion  to  the  following : — ] 

Grentlemen, — I  deeply  regret  to  find  that 
certain  portions  of  my  evidenoe,  given  be* 
fore  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
were  expressed  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
disturb  the  good  feeling  which  has  hitherto 
subsisted  between  us ;  and  that  the  intentioa 
has  been  imputed  to  me  of  wishiog  to  dis- 
parage you  in  pubHc  estimation. 

I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  you  the  real 
scope  and  purport  of  my  remarks  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  being  conscious  that 
those  remarks  were  inadvertently  couched  in 
terms  which  have  rendered  them  liable  to 
misinterpretation. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  me  by  Sb 
James  Graham,  I  attempted  to  show  that  no 
analogy  exists  between  the  condition  of 
Barristers  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
young  men  who  enter  our  profession  ;  and 
i  pointed  out  that  Barristers,  being  usually 
possessed  of  ample  means,  are  enabled  to 
devote  a  long  period  to  their  preliminary 
education,  whereas  the  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  who  enter  the  medical  profession 
are  oompelled,  by  the  more  limited  extent  at 
their  pecuniary  resources,  to  proceed  at  aa 
early  age  to  their  professional  studies,  in 
order  that  they  may  the  sooner  obtain  aa 
independent  maintenance ;  some  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  public  appointments,  aad  otherg 
by  at  once  commencing  private  practice. 

These  remarks  wava  originally  made  in 
answer  to  Question  442.  At  a  subsequent 
stage  of  my  examination,  a  member  of  the 
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Committee  reed  to  me  a  pert  of  that  answer, 
with  two  not  unimportant  inaocandet — 
uiing  the  term  '*  kMuniU  memu"  for  Hmted 
meam,*'  and  '*  im  a  imall  way"  for  **ath€ 
May."  (Compare  the  answer  to  Qaeation 
442  with  Qaeation  833.)  And  it  ia  to  thii 
incorrect  Tersion  of  my  answer  that  attention 
has  heen  pnbiicly  called. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  those  remarks  mj 
aim  was  not  to  describe  abwluttly  the  station 
In  society  and  the  acquirementf  of  thestodents 
of  medicine,  but  to  contrast  their  position 
with  that  of  the  highest  section  of  the  legal 
profession.  In  such  a  comparison  (wbu;h 
the  nature  of  the  question  forced  me  to  draw) 
the  circumstances  of  my  professional  brethren 
at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  could 
not  fail  to  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
In  other  parts  of  my  evidence,  where  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  Jbtoluiely  of  the  members 
of  my  profenion,  I  maintained  the  right  of 
every  one  of  them  to  be  regarded  '* ««  a 
gemilmmam  and  a  man  qf  edueatiam'*  (see 
the  answer  to  Question  479) ;  and  I  more 
than  once  repudiated  terms  of  a  degrading 
tendency  when  applied  to  them.  Thus  (in 
answer  to  Question  830)  I  said  :  **  I  do  not 
Uke  thai  term  poorbb  CLxaa,  U  may  mean 
to  u^er  eome  degree  of  if^ftrioritp,  when  all 
elateee  are  equally  retpectable.*' 

In  answers  su<ji  as  these,  I  expressed  the 
sentiments  I  have  always  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  great  body  of  my  professional 
brethren.  I  believed  that,  in  the  whole 
eourse  of  my  evidence,  not  a  word  inconsistent 
with  these  sentiments  had  passed  my  lips, 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  referred,  in  sup- 
port of  the  statements  I  had  made,  to  my 
long  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  educated 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, — gentlemen 
with  whose  character  and  reputation,  my  own, 
«B  a  Teacher  of  Medicine,  are  identified,  and 
of  whom  1  have,  on  many  public  occasions, 
gladly  testified,  that  no  other  body  of  students 
in  this  metropolis  is  more  highly  qualified, 
by  their  acquirements  and  conduct,  to  secure 
lid  respect  of  society  for  our  useful  and 
honourable  profession. 

In  conclusion.  Gentlemen,  let  me  assure 
you,  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  in- 
tention, than  to  utter  a  word  which  could 
tend  to  disparage  you  in  the  estimation  of 
our  profession  or  of  the  public ;  and  let  me 
ftirther  assure  you  of  my  sincere  regret,  that 
any  incsutious  expressions  of  mine  have  ad- 
mitted of  such  interpretation,  as  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  those  whose  esteem  I  have 
constantly  desired  to  cultivate. — I  remain, 
Gentlemen,  yours  very  feithfolly, 
GaoaGB  BuREOws,  M.D. 
8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Dec  7, 1W7. 


OPE&ATIOy  UKDBA  TBS  IXVIiUBHCB   OV 
CBLOROFOBM. 

Sib, — The  following  incident,  whidi  oc- 
curred at  Guy's  Hospital  yesterday,  aeems  to 
me  of  sufficient  importance  to  tnrable  yoa 
with  its  details  :— 

A  boy,  Kt.  II,  was  under  the  csare  ef 
Mr.  Cock  for  disesae  of  the  right  knee- 
joint,  and  it  vras  determined  to  £vide   liie 
tendons  of  the  flexors.     The  boy  was  in 
good  health,  but  his  nervous  system  a  fitfle 
weakened  from  confinement  to  bed ;    la 
heart  and  lunga  sound.    A  small  qosmtitj 
of  chloroform,  not  exceeding  30  drops,  was 
put  upon  a  cone  of  bibulous  paper,   and 
placed  over  his  mouth  and  nose.    In   leaa 
than  a  minute  he  was  entirelf  inaenaibie, 
the  pupils  becoming  widely  dihted,  aod  the 
pulse  small  and  frequent.    As  the  operatioii 
was  being  proceeded  with,  his  consctooaneaa 
partly  returned,  and  a  few  drops  of  the 
chloroform  were  put  on  a  handkerddef  and 
applied  to  the    noae.      He  was  instantly 
affected,  and  to  sudi  a  degree  that  there  waa 
the  greatest  apprdienrion  of  his  never  rally, 
ing ;  the  pulse  was  very  feeble,  56 ;   the 
breathing  so  indistinct  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguishdl;  the  feoe  pale,  lips  congested; 
the  symptoms  of  collapse  extreme.    Am- 
monia wss  employed,  and,  after  about  five 
minutes,  he  gave  two  or  three  deep  inspira- 
tions:  it  was,  however,  mors  than  ^itoea 
minutes  before  he  was  so  for  himself  as  to 
be  considered  out  of  danger.    Subaequeotiy 
s  small  quantity  of  brandy  waa  administered. 
He  complained  of  headache.     For  a  long 
time  after  he  recovered  his  special  senses 
and  power  of  motion,  general  and  perfect 
ansesdiesia  of  the  snrfece  existed.      This 
morning  he  is  quite  well. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
William  W.  Gull, 
Dec.  8, 1847. 


MBBTIKOa     or     MBDIOAL     SOCIBTIBa    AP- 
POIMTBD  FOB  TBB  BMSUIKO  WBBK. 

Westminster  .  .Sat  Dec  11,  8  p.m. 
Gny'a  Pbysioal  .    •*       "      «•        •« 

Medical  .  .  Mon.   *«     13,      « 

Medical&Chimiglcal  Tues.   '<     14,a|« 
Hunterian  .  Wed.   **    15,  8  ** 

MEDICAL  BBOIOTBATIOK. 

Ok  a  motion  recently  made  by  Mr.  Wskley 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  aelect  Com* 
mittee  is  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  registration  of  l^sUy 
qualified  prsctitionerB  of  medicine,  and  into 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  practice  of  me- 
didne  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  been  nominated. 
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THE  CHOLERA  IN   RUSSIA. 

**  Thk  Prustian  Univertal  Gazette  contains 
tiie  following,  dated  St.  Petersburg,  17th 
nit.,  relative  to  the  progress  of  the  cholera 
in  the  Russian  empire  :— '  The  cholera  was 
decreasing  st    Moscow,    since    the  3d  of 
NoTember.     On  the  5th  there  were  94  pa- 
tients, 49  of  whom  died,  and  39  recovered  ; 
and  on  the  9th,  out  of  77,  32  recovered, 
and  22  died.     Since  the  30th  of  September, 
the  day  on  which  the  epidemy  first  mani- 
fested   itself,    2,011   inhabitants  were  at- 
tacked,  930  of  whom  died,  422  recovered, 
639   were  under  medical    treatment,   and 
most   of  them  were  expected  to  survive. 
From    Moscow    the  scourge    extended  to 
several  districts  of   that  government.    At 
Kiev^  it  was  on  the  increase.    At    Kasan 
it  rapidly  decreased,  and,  on  various  other 
points  of  the  empire  it  presented  a  less  per- 
nidoas  character.    During  its  passage  from 
the  government    of  Astrakan  to    that  of 
Saratov,  it  was  observed — 1.  Hist  in  its 
inarch  towards  Saratov,  it  constantly  ad- 
▼anced  against  the  wind.    2.  That,  as  in 
1830,  it  again  spared  the  colony  of  Sarepta, 
although  the  communication  of  the  latter 
with  the  neighbourhood  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted— ^a  fact  which   cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the   position  of  Sarepta,    for  it 
nowise  differs  from  that  of  the  other  locali- 
ties watered  by  the  Wolga.     It  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  absence  of  an  indigent  class, 
which  is  usually  the  most  dangerously  af- 
fected by  the  cholera.    The  inhabitants  of 
Sarepta  are  industrious,  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances, and  remarkable  for  their  clean- 
liness and  sobriety ;  they  are  descended  from 
a  Moravian  colony,  founded  in  1766,  in  a 
country  full  of  salt  springs.     3.   That  in 
passing    from    Kamuchin  to  Saratov,  the 
cholera  had  spared  the  foreign  colonies  on 
its  passage,  but  had  returned  thither  later, 
when  it  had  lost  much  of  its  intensity  at 
Saratov.     The  distemper  manifested  itself 
in  those  villages  of  colonists  immediately 
after  the  arrival  of  travellers  coming  from 
Saratov,  who  already  laboured  under  it  on 
their  arrival,  or  were  attacked  with  it  shortly 
afterwards.    The  period  of  its  incubation 
did  not,  in  any  case,  exceed  four  days.  This 
would  prove  that  the  epidemy  is  communi- 
cated by  the  persons.     It  was  also  observed 
at  Saratov  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lo- 
calities visited  with  the  cholera  were  less 
liable  to  catch  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  patients  than  those  who  arrived  from  a 
district  in  which  it  had  not  yet  appeared. 
The  epidemical  character  of  the  disease  was 
particularly   proved   by  persons  suffering 


during  its  prevalence  from  pain  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  from  a  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  and  want  of  sleep,  although  the 
rest  of  the  body  experienced  no  derange- 
ment. According  to  the  most  recent  ac- 
counts, the  cholera  appeared  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Kaluga,  in  the  district  of  Lichwin, 
on  the  29th  of  September ;  and  on  the  2l8t 
of  October  in  the  town  of  Kaluga,  where, 
during  the  first  week,  seven  cases  occurred, 
five  of  which  proved  fatal.  On  the  1st  of 
November  it  broke  out  at  Kechitza,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  where  it  attacked 
during  the  first  day  four  persons,  three  of 
whom  died.'  " 

The  accounts  received  from  Germany 
state  that  precautionary  measures  were 
everywhere  being  adopted  against  the  in- 
vasion of  the  cholera.  The  medical  men 
sent  by  the  different  Governments  to  study 
the  nature  of  the  malady  all  agreed  that  ft 
pursued  precisely  the  same  course  as  in  1 831. 
After  making  comparatively  trifliug  ravages 
in  Southern  Russia,  where  it  has  now  com- 
pletely subsided,  it  advanced  towards  tho 
north,  sparing  the  same  localities  it  had 
spared  in  1831,  and  visiting  those  which  it 
had  decimated  in  that  year.  The  mortality 
produced  by  it  is  less  than  in  1831-32, 
because  fewer  individuals  are  attacked,  and 
because  physicians  are  better  acquainted 
with  its  treatment ;  but  the  symptoms  are 
exactly  similar,  and  in  some  instances  the 
malady  is  more  violent  and  its  progress 
more  rapid  than  formerly.  In  several  dis- 
tricts, moreover,  it  is  followed  by  typhus 
fever,  the  consequences  of  which  are  often 
more  fatal.  The  cholera  is  now  raging  with 
a  certain  intensity  in  the  government  of 
Kiev  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  Thence 
it  has  extended  towards  Gallida  and  Mol- 
davia, as  in  1831.  Some  cases  were  even 
said  to  have  already  manifested  themselves 
at  Kamenetz-Podolskoi.  The  Austrian 
Government  had  sent  physicians  to  Gallicia, 
furnished  with  extensive  powers  and  orders 
to  establish  a  rigorous  sanitary  cordon  along 
the  adjoining  portion  of  the  frontier.  As 
far  as  the  epidemy  has  been  observed,  it  is 
invariably  preceded  by  influenza. — Times. 

A  letter  from  Vienna  of  the  28th  ult. 
states  that  the  cholera  had  manifested  itself 
with  someyiolence  in  the  circle  of  Tamopol, 
in  Gallida.  The  great  scarcity  of  provisions 
prevailing  in  that  district  considerably  fa- 
voured the  development  and  propagation  of 
the  epidemic. 

BPIDBlfIC  IN  TBS  NORTH  OV  SCOTLAND. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  an  epidemic  of 
a  most  unprecedented  and  remarkable  cha- 
racter has  prevailed  throughout  the  north  of 
Scotland.  It  began  in  Dundee,  and  then 
swept  over  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  until 
it  reached  the  extreme  point  of  Kinnaird't 
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Head,  when  it  took  a  westerly  directum, 
and  is  now  extending  itself  along  the  thorea 
of  the  Murray  Frith,  and  inland  throogh 
the  lower  districts  in  the  direction  of  Huntlj, 
Keith,  Elgin,  to  Invemess.  It  sfiects  the 
lystem  first  by  pain  in  the  throat;  then 
follow  headache,  tiekness,  with  expectoration 
of  a  dark  bilious-looking  sabstanoe,  and 
general  debility  all  over  Uie  body.  In  the 
dty  of  Aberdeen  to  such  an  extent  did  this 
epidemic  prevail  last  week,  that  for  one  or 
two  days  University  and  King's  College- 
Bow  in  session — was  closed ;  at  MariM^ial 
College  and  University  half  the  students 
were  ill ;   at  the  Grammar  School  the  same 

froportion  were  afflicted.  At  Gordon's 
lospital,  out  of  150  boys,  55  were  confined 
to  their  beds.  The  West-end  Academy  had 
to  be  shut  up  for  a  few  days ;  and  amongst 
those  who  were  able  to  attend  the  public 
■chools  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  but 
the  incessant  cough,  as  if  the  pupils  were 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  pesti- 
lential kind.  On  Sunday  the  churohea  and 
chapels  were  half  empty,  and  ao  general  had 
the  epidemic  become  amongst  the  dergy 
that  supplies  for  several  of  the  pulpits  had 
to  be  got  from  Edinburgh  and  other  places 
in  the  south.  At  Montrose  the  epidemic 
has  been  equally  alarming.  One  school  was 
ihort  65  scholars,  another  60,  a  third  50, 
and  so  on ;  the  general  deficiency  in  the 
muster  in  seven  public  schools  being  350 
■cholars,  and  the  total  deficiency  in  all  the 
achdols  810  scholars.  Some  of  the  public 
works  have  been  stopped  for  want  of  hands, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  every  family  in 
these  districts  some  one  is  ill.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  damp  and  rainy,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the 
disease.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  very  few 
deaths  have  occurred. 

ICORTALITT  VROIC   TXLLOW  PIVBR  IN  NSW 
OBLXANB. 

It  appears  that  the  deaths  from  yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  between  July  5  and  October 
22  amounted  to  2544. 

CONTAOIOUB  DISBASaS  FEBrSKTION  ACT, 
AND  DBALaas  IN  PATBNT  CONCBN- 
T&ATBO   MANCaa. 

On  the  2d  inst.,  a  foreign  gentleman,  named 
Henri  Poittevtn,  described  as  a  **  patent 
highly  concentrated  manure  manufacturer," 
in  Queen  Street,  Mile  End,  attended  before 
the  sitting  magistrate  at  Worship  Street  to 
answer  an  information  charging  him  with 
having  soflered  a  large  ^entity  of  ofienaive 
and  noxious  matter  to  accumulate  upon  his 
premises,  and  thereby  seriously'  impaired 
the  public  health. 

Inspector  EINb,  who  had  boen  diluted 
by  the  magistrate  to  visit  and  examine 
the   premises,  stated  that   upon   Kaehis^ 


the  place  he  was  conducted   by   tlse    de- 
fiandant's  foreman  into  a  spadooa    enclo- 
sure, about  100  yards  square,  in  which  hr 
found  three  large  sheds,  each  of  about  50  or 
60  feet  in  length,   and  of  proportSoaiate 
width,  and  two  of  them  open  to  the  aUuoa- 
phere  at  the  sides.    These  aheda  were  ea^ 
filled  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fieet  with  a 
mass  of  compounded  matter,  of  like  con- 
sistency of  earth,  to  the  extent  of  sereni 
hundred  tons,  and  apparently  oompoaed  of 
blood,  nightsoil,  and  other  animal  substances, 
and  exhaling  such  an  offensive  odour  that  it 
was  perfectly  overpowering. 
'  Mr.   Samuel  Bylea,   one  of  the  district 
surgeons  of  the  Whitediapd  Unioo,  vrfaoae 
duty  comprised  medical  attendanoe  at  the 
Spitalfields  workhoose,  stated  that  the  do- 
fendant's  manufactory  was  so  oontigiioiia  to 
the  latter  building,  that  scarcely  100  feet  in- 
tervened between  them.  The  workbooae  was 
at  present  unusually  crowded  with  inmatea, 
amongst  whom  febrile  and  other  affectioak* 
considerably  prevailed,  and  he  hadVveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  tikeae  were  greatly  in- 
duoed  by  the  conCigaity  of  the  defeodant's 
manufactory,  as  whenever  the  wind  Uew 
from  his  premises  it  carried  an  odour  in  the 
highest  degree  offensive,  and  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  pemidoua  conaeqvenoeak 
On  such  occasions,  whatever  diseases  hap- 
pened to  prevail  in  the  workhouse  exhibitied 
a  great  tendency  to  putrescence,  and  as- 
sumed   a  most  malignant  and  intractable 
character.    The  house  also  oontttned  nearly 
four  hundred  children,  who  were  amre  sua- 
oeptible  than  aduks  to  the  effecta  of  an  ia- 
pure  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  aukongat 
these  there  had  lately  braken  out  no  lean  thm 
twelve  cases  of  spontaneous  gaqgrene*  a  jtia- 
ease  which  but  rarely  existed  unless  the  at- 
mosphere was  veiy  impure,  and  the  whole  of 
these  oases  had  termiaated  fatally.     He  had 
likewise  found  that  whenever  the  efflaviom 
became  powerful,  the  adult  portion  of  the 
inmates  were  tnvsriably  attacked  with  diarr- 
hoea of  the  worst  form  s  and,  as  this  imme- 
diately subsided  on  the  wind  changing,  he 
felt  satisfied  the  nuisance  in  queatioQ  wis 
the  cause  of  the  illness.    During  the  preva- 
lence  of  a  hnmid  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
however,  whatever  direction  the  wind  might 
be  in,   die   effluvium  was  always  highly  of- 
fensive and  dangerous,  and  the  moat  serioos 
resulte  must  ensue  again,  if  the  nnisaase 
were  not  abated. 

Mr.  John  Liddel,  also  an  union  smgeon, 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  the  last  witaess, 
in  whose  experience  he  entirely  ooittdded» 
and  added,  that  after  his  own  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  defendant's  pvemises  bs  was 
seized  with  a  violent  sickneas,  which  lasted 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  so  se- 
riously ill  for  three  or  four  days  aubaequently 
that  he  was  obliged  to  place  hlasadf  nads 
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the  care  ol  the  other  inrgeoo.  The  odour 
from  the  defendant'e  manare  so  permeated 
the  atmosphere,  that  be  had  frequently 
•melt  it  at  a  diatance  of  three-qdarters  of  a 
mile,  and  he  oonaidered  it  highly  dangeroua 
and  destractiTe  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
jMighbonrhood. 

Mr.  Samuel  Biroh,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  London  Hospital,  situated  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  premises  in  question,  also 
spoke  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  malaria 
so  engendered  upon  the  health  of  the  pa- 
tients of  that  establi^ment,  whose  core  was 
greatly  retarded,  and  the  effect  of  the  reme- 
dies employed  upon  them,  partially  neu- 
tralized. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  for  the  defendant,  said  he 
could  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  nuisance 
complained  of,  but  as  its  immediate  remoTal 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  to  his  client,,  who  had  em- 
barked a  large  capital  in  a  scientific  and 
useful  manufacture,  he  trusted  some  tempo- 
rary measures  would  be  permitted,  which, 
while  they  would  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  further  danger,  would  also  enable  the 
defendant  to  dispose  of  his  stock  and  plant, 
which  were  of  great  value,  and  would  other- 
wise be  entirely  sacrificed, 

Mr.  Hammill  said  this  was  a  monstrous 
evil,  proved  to  be  attended  by  the  most 
frightful  effects  upon  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse,  and  as  he  would  not  allow  the 
health  of  the  district  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
pecuniary  interests  of  any  private  individual, 
he  should  refuse  his  sanction  to  any  sug- 
gestion which  had  not  for  its  object  its  im- 
mediate and  total  suppression. 

Mr.  Buchanan  trusted  there  was  no 
wish  to  ruin  the  defendant,  who  was  willmg 
to  do  anything  to  prevent  infection  until  the 
cold  weather  set  in,  and  he  had  a  chance  of 
recovering  some  portion  of  the  capital  he 
had  invested.     He  called 

Mr.  Wicksteed,  a  practical  chemist,  who 
stated  that  if  the  whole  mass  of  manure  were 
covered  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  with  earth, 
and  a  stratum  of  sulphate  of  Hme  superim- 
posed, the  escape  of  any  volatile  gases  would 
be  entirely  precluded,  and  fiie  injurious 
effects  of  the  materials  employed  be  so  far 
obviated. 

Inspector  Ellis,  however,  said  that  this 
would  be  but  of  temporary  use,  as  he  was 
convinced  that  the  whole  bulk  of  hundreds  of 
cartloads  would  be  incessantly  broken  into 
for  sale,  which  the  defendant's  foreman  had 
acknowledged  to  him  was  his  employer's 
object,  and  who  had  also  confessed  that  one 
ton  of  the  manure  had  been  dug  out,  sold, 
and  carted  away  that  morning. 

An  animated  discussion  ensued  between 
the  magistrate  and  the  parties  on  both  sides, 
in  which  serious  apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  which  of  two  courses  suggested 


would  involve  the  most  danger — the  removal 
of  such  an  immense  mass  of  noxious  matter 
at  once  and  continuously,  whioh  it  was  stated 
would  take  at  least  four  or  five  days  to  effect, 
or  to  cover  it  up  and  leave  it  as  it  stood  i 
but  the  whole  of  the  medical  witnesses  at 
length  came  to  a  decided  conviction  that  the 
former,  if  performed  in  the  night  time,  was 
the  only  safe  course  that  could  be  pursued ; 
and 

Mr.  Ham^mill,  after  severely  reprehending 
the  practice  of  carrying  on  auch  a  destruc- 
tive manufacture  in  the  heart  of  a  densely- 
populated  and  imperfectly-drained  locality, 
said  that  he  entirely  coincided  in  the  opinioa 
expressed  by  the  surgeons,  and  as  he  felt  it 
his  imperative  doty  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  such  a  beneficial  enactment  in  every 
instance  that  might  come  before  him,  what- 
ever theoonsequences  might  be  to  the  persons 
proceeded  sgaiost,  he  should  direct  an  order 
to  be  immediately  made  out  for  the  entire 
removal  of  the  whole  of  the  noxious  mate- 
rials forthwith. 

DEATHS  FROM  THE  EMIGRANT  FXTSIl. 

Ths  following  statement  is  from  the  QMebee 
CArenie/e.  It  shows,  first,  the  deaths  at 
Grosse  Isle  for  each  week  in  the  season,  and^ 
adding  the  deaths  in  the  vessels  during  the 
voyage,  and  while  in  quarantine,  and  those 
in  the  Marine  Hospital,  it  gives  the  fearful 
number  of  9,634,  at  and  below  Quebec :-~ 
First  week,  1;  2d,  16;  3d,  71;  4th,  119; 
5th,  155  I  6th,  202;  7th,  156;  8th,  144; 
9th,  165;  10th,  171;  11th,  197;  12th, 
188;  13th,  220;  14th,  322;  15th,  288; 
16th,  256;  17th,  191;  18tb,  143 ;  19<^, 
133  ;  20th,  121 ;  2lBt,  86 ;  22d,  61 ;  23d, 
33 ;  24th,  14. 

Making  a  total  of « 3,542 

Add  to  which  the  deaths  on 
the  passage  to  this  date  .  3,000 

Do.  in  veasels  during  deten- 
tion at  Quarantine   •     .  2,182 

Do.at  Marine  Hospital, say  1,000—6,182 

Making  a  grand  total  of  .    .  9,684 

OHbOBOVORM  IN  FABIS. 

Some  experiments  with  cMoroform  ins- 
pour  have  been  recently  made  in  ^ffis 
by  M.  Yelpeau,  at  the  hospital  of  La 
Charity  A  woman  from  25  to  80 
years  of  age,  suffering  from  a  cancer  of  the 
breast,  was  made  to  inhale  about  a  doocBi 
drops  of  the  chloroform  on  a  handkeiclnef. 
At  first  she  was  merely  alfeoted  with  giddi- 
ness, but  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  mittutss 
she  fell  off  into  a  sleep.  M.  Yelpeau  then 
made  some  superficial  incisions  in  the  breast 
affected,  and  which  is  subsequently  to  te 
amputated.  He  nest  cutoff  a  large  wsrt 
firom  her  hand  with  a  biateuiy,  and  the 
wound  thus  made,  when  bleeding  ahondaaily. 
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was  deeply  caaterixed.  The  patient  awoke 
in  about  two  minutei,  without  having  felt 
anything,  and  without  any  of  that  agitation 
which  characterizes  the  awakening  from  ether. 
The  chloroform  was  next  applied  to  a  woman 
of  about  50  years  of  age,  who  had  to  undergo 
the  opening  of  an  abscess  in  the  breast,  and 
with  precisely  the  same  effect.  The  follow* 
ing,  howerer,  is  a  more  interesting  case, 
alSiongh  the  results  obtained  have  been 
partly  negative:— *A  man  of  30  years  of 
age,  who  was  attacked  with  tetanus  two 
days  before,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  in 
the  finger,  was  made  to  inhale  ether  several 
times  without  effect.  At  last  the  chloroform 
was  tried,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
minutes  he  became  insensible,  without  any 
previous  agitation.  The  inhalation  was 
continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  sleep  lasted  about  double  that  period. 
The  muscles,  which  were  previously  the  seat 
of  tetanic  convulsions,  soon  fell  into  a  state  of 
complete  relaxation ;  the  mouth  opened  natu- 
rally; the  muscles  of  the  trunk  became  supple, 
and  the  breathing  was  easy.  When  he  awoke, 
his  state  was  evidently  much  improved,  but 
after  a  time  the  convulsions  recommenced. 
'Several  new  attempts  to  make  him  inhale 
were  made,  and  each  time  in  the  same  way, 
with  this  difference,  that  on  each  suooesaive 
trial  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  yielded 
less  completely  to  the  stupefying  influence. 
On  Friday  his  state  was  decidedly  worse : 
the  tetanic  convulsions  had  reached  the 
lower  extremities,  and  it  was  thought  likely 
that  death  would  promptly  end  his  suffer- 
ings. It  is  evident  from  this  case  that  the 
cUoroform  exercises  a  manifest  action  on 
the  convulsed  state  of  the  muscles  ;  and  the 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  experiments 
were  struck  with  the  fkct  that  the  patients 
who  took  it  were  perfectly  calm. 

BXPBN8BB    or    CORONERS — WUEB    AT 
INaUKSTS. 

Reg.  V.  The  JustieenffCarmmrthensMre. 
Lord  Dxnman  lately  gave  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  in  this  case,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  justices  to  decide  as  to 
whether  an  inquest  bad  been  duly  held  by 
the  coroner ;  and,  if  they  were  of  opinion 
that  an  inquest  bad  been  unduly  held,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  disallow  the  payment  of 
the  coroner's  fees.  But  as  to  those  pay- 
ments which  the  coroner  was  bound  by 
statute  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  in 
the  first  instance —■  such  as  the  payment 
to  medical  witnesses,  the  expense  of  sum- 
moning jurors,  hire  of  room,  &c.  — 
the  justices  had  no  discretion,  but  were 
bound  to  refund  these  disbursements  to 
the  coroner.  In  making  those  payments 
the  coroner  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  county 
treasorer.    The  law  had  not  made  that  dis- 


tinction without  reason;  Ibr,  wlule  on  the 
one  hand  the  coroner  would  be  prevented 
from  abusing  his  office  by  the  holding  of 
unnecessary  inquests,  those  who  obeyed  his 
authority  would  have  their  remuneratioa 
certain.  The  rule,  therefore,  would  be 
made  absolute  as  to  those  items  which  re-> 
lated  to  the  disbursements  that  had  been 
made  by  the  coroner,  and  would  be  dis- 
charged as  to  the  rest. 

RESULT  or  AS  BXC18B   INrORMiLTlOtir  rOB. 
8BLLINO  SWBBT  SPIRITS  Or   NITRB. 

Thb  following  case,  of  some  importanee  to 
pharmaceutists,  recently  appeared  in  the 
Times:-' 

The  Attorney "Oeneral  v.  Bailey, 
Hie  Chief  Baron  delivered  judgment  in 
this  case,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
formation for  penalties  against  a  wholesale 
chemist  for  selling  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
without  payment  of  duty  or  taking  out  any 
license  for  the  sale  of  spirits.  There  was  a 
verdict  for  the  Crown  at  the  trial,  subject 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  whether  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  came  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute  under  which  the  information 
was  filed.  Now  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  was 
an  article  well  known  and  easily  distin- 
guishable from  what  was  ordinarily  called 
"  spirits."  The  act  on  which  the  informa- 
tion was  founded  gave  no  precise  defioitioa 
of  the  word  "spirits;"  and,  therefore,  it 
was  to  be  assumed  that  by  '*  spirits"  was 
meant  what  was  ordinarily  known  as  spirits* 
and  not  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  No  doubt 
spirits  entered  into  the  composition  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  as  they  did  into  other  ar- 
ticles; still,  in  common  parlance,  no  one 
confounded  the  two  articles,  lliere  had 
been  a  case  in  this  court  (reported  in  4 
'<  Price's  Reports")  where  a  blacking  dealer 
was  sought  to  be  charged  with  penalties  as 
a  dealer  in  vinegar,  because  vinegar  was 
used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  blacking ; 
but  the  Court  held  that  this  did  not  make 
the  blacking  manufiscturer  liable.  So  in 
this  case  the  Court  refused  to  put  a  strained 
construction  on  the  Act  of  Pariiament,  and 
to  say  that  regulations  relating  to  the  sale 
of  '*  spirits"  comprehended  the  sale  of  an 
article  well  known  and  readily  distinguisha- 
ble from  spirits  like  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 
The  Court,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
directed  the  verdict  to  be  entered  for  the 
defendant.— Judgment  accordingly. 

RBPORT  or  THB  COMMITTBB  OB  TBB  ROTAL 
SCOTTISH  bOCIBTT  OB  ARTS,  ON  DR. 
ROBERT  RBIO'S  **  ALTBOLAR  BJIMOR- 
RHAOB  COMPRESS." 

Committee — Dr.  Douglas  Madagan,  Cm- 
ventr:  Dr.  Ransford ;  Dr.  Sellar. 
The  Committee  on  Dr.  Reid's  Alveolar 
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Compresi  beg  to  report,  That,  hamng 
cuefolly  examined  it,  they  we  of  opinion 
that  the  adTantagea  aet  forth  by  the  in- 
TBDtor,  in  hia  deaoriptife  oommimication  to 
the  Society,  are  reaUaed  by  the  apparatoa. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
moat  important  point  of  anperiority  of  thia 
ftpparatoa  ia,  the  principle  of  fixing  the 
jaw.platea  equally  on  both  aidea,  by  which 
the  prearare  can  be  made  more  ateady,  and 
there  ia  leta  riak  of  the  apparatoa  being 
diaplaoed.  Farther,  the  fact  that  no  part 
of  the  instrament  projecta  ao  far  from  the 
head  aa  to  prerent  the  patient  from  taking 
the  recumbent  portion  on  either  aide,  ia,  in 
*  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  an  important 
advantage.  Dr.  Reid'a  recently  contrived 
moath-platea,  capable,  on  one  hand,  of  ex- 
panding, ao  ai  to  fit  any  jaw ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  aiit  ao  far  forward  aa  to  be  ap- 
pKcable  to  bleedidg  from  the  Bocketa  of  the 
front  teeth,  are  alao,  in  the  eyea  of  the 
Committee,  important  improvementa.  The 
Committee,  in  inspecting  the  apparatus,  not 
only  saw  it  applied  to  a  model-head,  but 
tested  its  fiidlity  of  application  by  placing  it 
on  one  of  their  number,  on  whom  it  waa  at 
once  eaaily  and  accurately  fitted,  and  by 
whom  it  waa  worn  for  some  time  without 
pain  or  inconvenience,  and  without  impeding 
tiie  actiona  of  speaking  and  swallowing. 

All  which  ia  reported  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee,  by 

(Signed)    Douglas  Maclaoan,  M.D. 
Comvener. 

Xdinburgh,  IM7. 

On  the  8th  ult.  the  Honorary  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Society  waa  awarded  to  Dr. 
Beid  for  his  invention. 

ROYAL  COLLBOB   OF  8T7ROBON8. 

Gbntlbmbn  admitted  membera  on  the  3d 
instant.— W.  Englnnd— W.  S.  Savory— H. 
B.  HoU— J.  Bustin — ^R.  Montgomery — 
J.  6.  Doidge— J.  F.  Stevenson— T.  6.  Salt 
— W.  Davies— C.  Forbes— A.  J.  Gee— 
W.  Morria — A.  D.  Home. 

ArOTHBCABIBS'  HALL. 

Vaumb  of  gentlemen  who  paaaed  their  Ex- 
amination in  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  and  received  oertificatea  to  prac- 
tise, on  Thursday,  December  2d,  1847  :— 
Edward  Henry  Malton,  Glastonbury  — 
Thomaa  William  Croaae,  Norwich — Jamea 
Homiblow  WiUiama,  Weat  Stockwith»  Baw- 
try. 

OBITUARY. 

DB.   HABIVBL. 

liATBLT,  in  Paria,  Dr.  HariveL  lliis  gen- 
tleman, who  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  hedth, 
waa  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  by  the  side  of 
a  patient,  when  he  suddenly  expired. 

PBOFBSSOa  DUMAS,  OF  MONTPBLLIBB. 

M.  Dumas,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 


Univerrity  of  Montpellier,  has  recently  ^Bed 
in  that  city  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
following  inflnenza. 

DB.  jr.  8.  CAMPBBLL. 

On  the  2d  inst.,  suddenly,  at  lus  residence^ 
No.  16,  Weymouth  Street,  Porthmd  P]aoe» 
J.  S.  CampbeU,  M.D.  aged  49. 

BOBBBT  LISTON,   BSd.,   P.B.8. 

It  ia  with  deep  regret  that  we  thia  week  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Robert  Liaton,  Esq., 
which  took  place  at  his  reaidence  in  Clifford 
Street,  on  the  7th  lost.  Mr.  Listen  had  for 
some  time  laboured  under  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  which  latterly  reaiated  all  treatment. 
He  waa  in  hia  53d  year. 

Mr.  Liaton  waa  well  known  aa  a  moat 
skilful  operator.  He  became  a  Member  of 
the  Roval  College  of  Surgeona  in  1816 ;  he 
waa  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh 
College  in  1818,  and  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeona  of  England  in  1843,  of  the 
Council  of  which  he  was  a  Member.  He 
waa  formerly  surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  In- 
firmary, but  had  for  aome  yeara  removed  to 
London,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
excellent  practice.  He  waa  Surgeon  and 
Lecturer  on  Clinical  Surgery  in  Univeraity 
College  Hoapital. 

Mr.  Listen  waa  the  author  of  various 
works  on  Surgery,  which  have  added  to  his 
high  profeaaional  reputation. 


ibflfctiontt  from  Soumab. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

ON  TBB  DIBBCT  INFLUBNCB  OF  LIOHr 
AND .  BBAT  ON  TBB  ACTION  OF  TBB 
IRIS.      BT  If.   BBOWN-SBQUARD. 

In  the  following  extract  firom  a  recent  work 
byM.  Brown-S^uard,  it  will  appear  that 
the  author  ia  of  opinton  that  light  may,  bj 
ita  direct  action  on  the  iria,  influence  the 
movementa  of  thia  atmctnre  in  batraehi  ans 
and  fiahea.  He  observes  that  if  the  eye  of 
an  ed  or  of  a  frog  be  extracted  from  the  or- 
bit, the  surrounding  tissue  dissected  from 
it,  and  it  be  then  exposed  to  the  action  of 
light,  the  pupil  ia  ahortly  obaerved  to  oon» 
tract ;  and  if  the  eye  is  then  placed  m  the 
dark,  the  pupil  dilatea  again.  By  such 
means  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  contractiona 
and  dilatations  may  be  induced  within  aa 
hour.  From  experimenta, — ^the  priority  of 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Fontana,— it 
would  appear  that  by  thus  operating  upon 
the  eyes  of  batracbiansand  eels,  extracted  from 
the  orbita  and  cleaned,  different  reaulta  are 
obtained  from  those  observed  when  the 
experiment  is  performed  oif  eyea  left  in  the 
orbit,  in  warm-blooded  anioiala  or  man. 
When  the  light  only  acts  on  the  retina,  the 
iria  remains  immoveable;  bat  when  the  light 
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mM  at^  vpaa  ih/i  Im  itwlf,  mowMBte  of 
tfaiftftnietnreareezeitocL    Intb^eyaoffiv- 
iog  batradiiaiii  left  in  tbe  orbit,  the  irit  moTes 
at  fint  by  Ike  ttkm  of  Ugbl  on  ite  own 
tiMM,  odthM  bf  iti  aotioa  on  tbe  NtuM 
aad  nerfMi  entnt.    Th*  thMiy  of  tho 
Boreoiontt  of  ths  irif^  neb  as  nnlt  from 
the  ezperunenti  of  Fontana*  Herbert  Mayo, 
&0.,  appear  ta  be  tnia  vith  regard  to  warm- 
blooded aniaoala  and  ta  reptika.    Of  the 
dlffeaeMl  raya  of  light,  the  most  luminoos 
'    cnea  appear  to  act  ue  moat  energetically  on 
thniria  of  the  eyea  of  hatrachiana  aod  fiahes, 
eitraetad  from  the  orbiU    If  the  iris  can  be 
directly  excited  by  light  in  eartain  animals, 
and  not  in  others,  the  circumstance  appears 
dne  to  a  difference  in  the  thickness  of  this 
membfano,    and  especially  of  ita  antnior 
tayer  of  pigment  and  Tesssls.   From  the  fact 
oi  light  thna  being  enabled  to  act  directly  od 
acrvooa  and  mnscnlar  fibres  when  spread 
OBt  into  a  fino  membrane,  aa  in  the  retina 
and  iiis,  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that,  if 
tida  agant  does  not  act  on  other  muscles  and 
narres  of  the  animal  economy,  it  is  becanse 
they  are  not  expanded  into  a  membrane, 
which  ia  probably  an  asaential  condition  in 
order  that  it  may  act  on  thank    The  pnpil 
of  •  mammiferona  animal'a  or  bird's  eye, 
eartraoted  from  the  orbit,  dilatea  or  contracts 
by  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature,  ac- 
cording at  it  waa  contracted  or  dilated  pre- 
vioos  to  the  opsriasaMU    In  thia  BMoaer  at 
least  twentf  oontrattions  or  dilatations  may 
be  induced  In  the  course  of  an  hour.    It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Tascnlar  tur- 
geaoence  is  added  to  the  contraction  of  the 
dflenlar  fihrea  of  theiria  in  order  to  produce 
CMMidarabla  nairawing  of  the  pnpil,  since  in 
eyes  extraeted  froaa  the  or^it  thenarrowiag 
may  be  aa  great  aa  during  life ;  and  thia  in 
warm-blooded  animala  aa  well  as  in  reptiles, 
amphibia,  and  fiahea.— GoiRpfet  Jl^BudmMt  4th 
October,  1647. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 29^1 

*•  *•         Thermometer*  46*5 

fleV^eglBtemg  do.^  ....  m«c. 
^   inthe'nameawaaer   —   44' 


mta.    2^ 
—      4»* 


Dbatbs  ih  MFvanawr  DisvmiOTa. 
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Buawerflmiare;  WflalmJMlsr;8t.liaiS£ 

hitheMdst8£J«aea..  (Pepwmi^tf)    19ft 
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G^vaaa  of  Daari 

ALLC^vsaa 

SraciffUD  Gausbs 

1.  .QfM4i/fc(orEpidemic,EadenJ 

^  Coirtagioog)  Dfar rr iw . 
^ftmdie  JNfMeMty  Tia.— 
%,  Dropsy,  Guwas^  ftc  of  aacer- 

9.  Brain,  Spinal  Mujim^iiixiei, 


4.1duiai  and  other  OigaJaa  of 
RespiratioQ , 

6.  Heart  end  Bleodreasela 
6k  Stomach    Unr,    and 

OmansofDiiswiiQa  

7.  Dueateaof  the  KIdnen.  Ac... 

8.  Childbirth,    Dfaeaaes   of  thei 

Ulema,  me 

9.  Rhemattna,    Diseases  of  the 
Bones,  Joints,  Ac.  .. 

10.  Skin,  CeUularTlBaue.  ftc. 

11.  Old  Ape 

19.  Violence,  Privation,  Gold,  aid 


ThelWlowfnjr  is  a  selection  of  the  nmnbera  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  important  spedsl  canaaat 


Small-pox 39 

Measles  96 

Scarlatina 49 

Hoeph«-ooi«b..  44 

inHnant^      96 

Typhus  87 


ii  deaths  !!  la 


Sudi 


Hydrocephaloa. 

Apoplexy , 

Paralysis , 


as 


ConmlsioD., 
Bienehitls.. 


Phthisia ::.:::".:  iS 

Dis.  of  Lunges,  Snc.  SO 

Teelhta«r T 

Die.  Stomach,  *&    S 
Dis.  of  Lirer,  Ac  12 


nit 


iailT, 


Kaim,  in  inches,  0*8S :  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
vations taken  at  9  •^!loct. 

MeteorolofUal,^The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  8tP  bdow  the  sMmtbly  mean. 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  the  Manof^oLia 
During  ihe  week  ending  Saturday,  Not.  27. 


Births. 

61S 
576 


Females.. 


1189 


Dbatns* 

Males....  819 
females..  85s 

1677 


A».^5  AtU. 
Males...,  S38 
Females..  519 

1046 


Childbfrth 8 

Di9.ofDleraa,ftc.    9 

IUMABKs.-The  total  number  of  deatha  ww 
681  akoc4  the  weekly  autumnal  average. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.D.,  Great  Coram  Street,  Brunswick  Square.— 
The  communication  on  Cholera  will  be  inseited 
in  the  follownqp  number. 

We  hare  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  cemnoa- 
nicationa  tnm  Mr.  Synnot,  Mr.  W.  Goaasb 
Mr.  Ghrimes,  Dr.  Charles  Bell,  and  Mr.  Caag. 

"  Looker  on"  wifl  be  iBScitBd. 

Various  papers  sre  unavoidably  postponed. 


ilonBon  Central  (Haime. 
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LECTURES 

mt  THK 

DISEASES  OP  INFANCY  AND 
CHILDHOOD, 

Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Bt  Charles  Wkst,  M.D. 

Physician- Accouclieur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 
yfiferj  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Children. 

Lectv&E  XVII. 

Pneumonia  continued — Symptoms  i^ pneu- 
monia frequently  present  a  mixed  cha- 
racter  when  it  supervenes  on  bronchitis 
— Idiopathic  pneumonia  —  approach  of 
first  stays  generally  gradual — charac^ 
teristic  peculiarities  in  mode  of  sucking 
and  of  respiration^^ attack  sometimes 
sudden.  Symptoms  of  second  stage — 
results  of  auscultation  —  reasons  for 
rarity  of  true  pneumonic  crepitus,  Symp- 
toms  of  third  stage — commlslons  often 
precede  death — their  import — occasional 
imperfect  recovery — auscultatory  pheno- 
mena of  this  stage. 

Nature  of  modifications  in  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  association  toith  bronchitis. 
Diagnosis  from  bronchitis — pleurisy — 
hydrocephalus — remittent  fever — intesti- 
nal  disorder  during  dentition, 

Treaiment — Depletion^  general  and  local ; 
rules  for  each — Tartar  emetic — limita- 
tions as  to  its  use.  Mercury — its 
importance — danger  of  salivating  very 
slight.  Diet  —  antiphlogistic  in  the 
early  stages — caution  as  to  sucking — 
stimulants  often  needed  in  advanced  stage. 
Blisters  in  general  not  desirable. 

It  was  stated  in  the  l^st  lecture,  that  the 
superveotion  of  inflamouition  of  the  sab- 
stance  of  the  lungs  constitutes  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  of  infantile  bronchitis.  Pneu- 
monia, however,  is  not  be  regarded  as  being 
inTariably  a  secondary  affection ;  for  while 
the  disease  of  the  air-tubes  is  in  some  cases 
but  trivial,  the  pulmonary  substance  is  the 
seat  of  serious  inflammation :  and  in  other 
instances,  the  air-tubes  are  altogether  un- 
affected, or  at  least  are  invoWeid  only  in 
common  with  the  other  constituents  of  the 
lung.  In  either  case,  there  are  peculiarities 
'enough,  both  in  the  symptoms  obtenred  and 
in  the  treatment  required,  to  render  the 
separate  study  of  pneumonia  indispensable. 

When  pneumonia  supervenes,  as  it  by  no 
means  seldom  does,  on  previous  catarrhal 
symptoms,  the  disease  often  comes  onin- 
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sidioosly,  sad  developes  itself  ss  grsduaBy 
out  of  the  preceding  triviai  ailments  tiist  It  ' 
is  not  possible  to  detemine  the  exact  dsle 
of  its  attack.  At  other  times,  indeed,  tlieffB 
is  a  sadden  and  well-mariced  ineraase  of  the 
lever  and  dyspnoBa,  and  an  aggraivaiion  of 
all  the  sysoptoaDs,  aofieicnft  clearly  to  point 
out  the  date  of  the  anperveation  of  the 
pneumonia.  But,  even  though  this  shouid 
be  the  ease,  yet  if  diere  were  much  bron- 
chitis previously,  the  affectioB  of  the  air- 
tubes  will  often  mask  that  of  the  lung  to 
some  degree :  and  the  case  not  prasenting 
the  symptoms  either  of  pure  bronchitis  or 
of  unmixed  pneunumia,  will  assume  soms  of 
the  characters  of  botii,  and  merit,  botb  by 
the  phenomena  attending  it  dnriag  life,  ss 
well  as  by  the  sppearanees  found  after 
death,  the  name  of  *^  bronchipneumonia." 
Cases  of  t^  mixed  chanctsr  oocur  most 
frequently  during  the  period  of  teothiag^ 
when  the  mucous  membranes  are  aspeeisily 
susceptible.  We  will  return  to  notice  sosa^ 
of  their  pecnUarittes  hereafter ;  but  will  ftrst 
ezsmiue  the  symptoms  that  attend  a  ease 
of  idiopathic  pneumomAt  when  the  pulmo- 
nary  substance  has  been  affected  from  the 
outset,  end  has  not  merely  become  involved 
by  the  extension  to  it  of  misebisf  eonmene- 
ing  in  the  bronchi. 

In  almost  all  of  these  niMnixod  «asBs» 
a  conditien  of  general  feweriibneBS,  on- 
cerbated  towards  evening,  with  {retlulness 
and  pain  in  the  head,  pracede  the  ssove 
marked  symptoms.  The  child  is  either 
restless  at  night,  or,  if  it  slasp,  its  repose  is 
unsound:  it  talks  in  its  sleep,  or  wakes  in  a 
stats  of  alarm.  Sometimes  from  the  very 
first,  at  other  times  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  these  febrile  sjrmptoms,  ooogb 
comes  on;  at  first,  short  snd  hacking, 
fre^ently  not  caoaing  the  child  any  rueaa- 
ness,  and  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  azoite  Che 
notice,  and  not  at  all  to  awaken  the  anxiety 
of  the  parents.  Loss  of  appetite  and 
increase  of  thirst  are  early  observable ;  the 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  and  vomiting 
is  not  infrequent,  espeeislly  in  infants  at 
the  breast.  The  tongue  snd  lips  are  at  the 
sasse  time  of  a  florid  red ;  the  tongue  is  less 
moist  than  usnsl,  snd  is  gsnerall}  co£tsd 
in  the  middle  with  s  thickish  white  fur.  In 
these  symptoms,  indeed,  there  is  but  little 
to  mark  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  or  to 
point  to  the  organ  whose  disease  has  kindled 
the  fever  in  the  system;  for  the  sKght 
cough,  if  not  overlooked,  may  yet  be  attd- 
butfd  to  inilation  of  the  branchi,  sympa- 
thetic with  derangement  of  tbc  stomaoh  or 
intestines.  The  respiration,  too,  is  not  al- 
ways nsaeh  burned  at  thia  early  period,  whsie» 
in  the  young  child,  both  ita  neqaeney  and 
that  of  the  pulse  are  much  modified  by 
position ;  and  the  results  of  auscultation  are 
not  oniform,  and  may  somstimeB  afford  no 
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laformatioii  at  all.  Etcii  dow,  bowerer, 
there  are  some  signs  which  to  the  attentiTe 
obsenrer  will  convej  mach  information,  and 
information  all  the  more  Taloable  from  onr 
being  famished  with  ic  chiefly  in  those 
yonng  infants,  in  whom  the  diagnosu  of 
disease  is  often  attended  with  so  mnch  diffi- 
culty. The  seat  of  the  mischief  is  shown  to 
be  in  the  respiratory  organs,  by  the  child  no 
longer  breathing  through  the  nares,  as  it 
4oes  in  health,  while  the  tongue  is  applied 
to  the  roof  of  the  month;  but  by  its 
breathing  throogh  the  open  month  also, 
whence  the  tongne  early  in  the  disease  ac« 
qnires  an  nnnsnal  degree  of  dryness.  This 
«me  inability  to  respire  comfortably  through 
the  nares  causes  the  child  to  suck  by  starts  : 
it  seizes  the  breast  eagerly,  sucks  for  a  few 
moments  with  greediness,  then  suddenly 
drops  the  nipple,  and  in  many  instances 
begins  to  cry.  As  the  disease  advances, 
these  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  sacking 
jmd  of  respiration  often  become  more  strik- 
ing,  but  it  is  at  the  onset  of  the  disease  that 
they  are  most  Taluable,  since  then  we  have 
fewer  indications  to  lead  us  right. 

It  is  not,  however,  thus  gradually  that 
pneumonia  always  comes  on,  for  sometimes 
a  child  who  had  gone  to  bed  well,  or  merely 
m  little  poorly,  wakes  in  the  night  in  a  state 
of  alarm,  refusing  to  be  pacified,  with  a 
flushed  face  and  burning  skin,  and  hurried 
breathing  and  short  cough.  This  sudden 
•upervention  of  pneumonia  is  not  so  often 
met  with  smong  infants  at  the  breast  as 
sunong  children  from  two  to  four  years  old. 
Often,  though  not  always,  this  severe  onset 
of  the  disease  has  appeared  to  depend  on 
the  pneumonia  being  associated  with  ezten- 
alve  inflammation  of  the  pleura ;  but  some- 
times the  symptoms  which  at  first  seemed  so 
threatening  soon  subside,  and  the  disease, 
in  its  subsequent  stages,  presents  no  pecu- 
liarity, and  is  not  by  any  means  remarkable 
for  its  severity. 

This  firtt  stage  of  pneumonia  passes,  for 
the  most  part,  by  degrees  into  the  second^ 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  afieclion  is  gene- 
rally obvious  to  all.  The  momentary  cheer- 
fulness which  before  existed  has  now  passed 
away ;  infants  now  no  longer  wish  to  be 
removed  from  the  cradle,  or  from  the  recum- 
bent posture  in  their  nurses'  anus,  and  older 
children  have  quite  lost  all  interest  in  their 
play ;  they  become  drowsy,  ask  to  be  put  to 
bed,  and  cry  if  taken  up.  The  hurry  of  the 
respiration  is  now  abundantly  evident,  the 
c/«  nati  are  dilated  with  each  inspiration, 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  brought  into  play 
to  assist  in  its  performance,  and  any  change 
of  posture  renders  the  breathing  more 
laboured  and  more  hurried.  The  cough  has 
become  much  more  frequent,  it  is  still  hard, 
sometimes  is  evidently  painful,  so  that  the 
43bM  cries  with  each  cough ;  at  other  times  it 


is  an  almost  constant  short  hack.  The  bright 
flush  of  the  face,  and  the  florid  tint  of  the 
lips,  have  gone,  but  the  heat  of  skin  con- 
tinues, for  the  p2rsistenoe  of  an  almoeit 
unvarying  high  temperature  throughont  its 
course,  is,  as  M.  Roger  has  shown,  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  pneumonia  of  the 
child  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  a 
pungent  heat,  which  becomes  more  sensible 
the  longer  the  hand  is  kept  in  contact  with, 
the  surface ;  and  so  great  is  the  elevation  of 
temperature  that  M.  Roger  found  it  average 
almost  104*'  Fah.  in  ninety-seven  experi« 
ments,  while  in  some  cases  it  greatly  ex- 
ceeded this  degree.  Though  so  intense, 
however,  this  heat  is  unequal  at  different 
parts,  the  extremities  being  cool,  or  eren 
cold,  while  the  body  is  hot ;  but  there  is  no 
moisture  on  any  part  of  the  skin.  Tbe  ftoe 
now  assumes  a  puffed,  heavy,  but  anxious 
appearance,  and  when  the  child  is  Tcry 
young,  or  the  pneumonia  very  extensiTe, 
the  lips  pot  on  a  livid  hue,  which  is  also 
very  evident  around  the  mouth,  while  the 
face  generally  is  pale.  The  thirst  generally 
continues  very  urgent,  but  children  at  the 
breast  still  vomit  the  milk.  T%is  is  appa- 
rently  owing  to  their  thirst  being  so  urgent 
BS  to  lead  them  to  suck  too  greedily,  and 
thus  overload  their  stomach,  since  while 
they  generally  vomit  almost  immediately 
after  leaving  the  breast,  they  do  not  reject 
small  quantities  of  food  given  them  from  a 
cup  or  spoon.  The  disease  of  the  lungs  now 
betrays  itself  most  strikingly  in  children  at 
the  breast,  for  as  often  as  they  attempt  to 
suck,  the  respiration  becomes  at  ouce  greatly 
hurried,  they  drop  the  nipple,  panting,  fron 
their  mouth,  or,  having  seized  it,  have  not 
breath  sufficient  to  make  the  vacuum  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  flow  of  milk. 

The  results  of  auscultation,  though  va- 
riable, are  now  sufficiently  obvious.  Crepi- 
tation  is  now  beard,  often  in  both  lungs,  aind 
generally  in  their  lower  and  posterior  parts ; 
seldom,  however,  the  minute  crepitus  such 
BS  we  hear  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  adnlt, 
but  that  sound  known  as  the  sub -crepitant 
rsile.  This  comparative  rarity  of  true  pnen- 
monic  crepitus  in  the  inflammation  of  tbe 
lungs  in  infancy  is  a  point  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of;  often,  however,  if  you  keep  your 
ear  to  an  infant's  chest,  and  wait  till  it 
takes  an  unusually  deep  inspiration,  yoa 
will  hear  the  true  crepitus  of  pneumonia 
just  for  a  moment,  when  the  air  enters  die 
pulmonary  vesicles,  and  then  again  you  will 
lose  it  when  the  child  breathes  as  it  was 
doing  before,  and  you  will  hear  only  the 
sub-crepitant  r^le.  If  the  inflammation  have 
attacked  only  one  lung,  you  will  perhaps  be 
struck  by  the  loud  puerile  breathing  in  the 
healthy  organ,  which  is  thus  compelled  to 
perform  a  double  function.  If  both  be 
involved,  you  may  almost  overtook  tiie  dSs- 
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ease,  since  yoa  baire  not  the  aid  afforded  by  quency  is  sometimes  diminished,  it  will  be 
contrast,  and,  as  soiretimes  happens,  the  found  to  have  become  irregular;  several 
mischief  on  the  one  side  is  so  far  advanced  short  and  hurried  inspirations  being  foU 
as  to  cause  bronchial  breathing,  while  on  |  lowed  by  one  or  two  deeper,  and  at  longer 
the  other  side  crepitation  alone  is  audible.  intervals,and  these  again  by  hurried  beathing. 
This  bronchial  breathing  is  sometimes  heard  ,  The  cough  sometimes  ceases  altogether,  or 
associated  with  sub-crepitant  rale,  or  with  I  if  not,  it  is  less  frequent,  and  looser,  since  it 
large  crepitation,  while  at  other  times  the  |  is   now  produced  by  the  child's  efforts  to 

-     -     -    j  gjgjj.  ^jjg  larger  air- tubes  from  the  accumu- 

I  lating  secretions.     The  voice  is  often  lost> 
I  the  patient  speaking  only  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per; while   many    children  who  were   just 


ear  detects  nothing  hut  the  whiff  of  air 
through  the  larger  air-tubes  ;  and  often  this 
alone  is  audible  on  an  ordinary  inspiration, 
while  on  a  deep  breath  being  taken,  the  sub- 
crepitant  rXle  will  be  at  once  perceptible.  In 
the  child  we  lose  all  the  information  which, 
in  the  adult,  is  afforded  by  the  different 
modifications  of  the  voice  sound,  for  the 
shrill  or  querulous  tone  of  a  suffering  child, 
and  the  words  often  uttered  in  very  different 
Jieys,  yield,  even  when  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  talk  well,  results  far  too  uncertain 
to  be  trustworthy. 

Percussion  sometimes  yields  a  very  mani- 
fest duness  on  the  affected  side ;  and  this 
fulness  is  usually  most  evident  in  the  infra- 
scapular  region.  At  other  times,  however, 
no  such  marked  results  are  afforded,  but  the 
lower  parts  of  the  chest  yield  a  somewhat 
duller  sound  than  the  upper,  and  the  im- 
pression communicated  to  the  finger  is  that 
of  greater  solidity  below  than  above  the 
scapula.  This  last  sign  is  often  very  valu- 
able, since  it  may  be  perceived  at  a  time 
when  the  ear  cannot  clearly  detect  any  actual 
fulness  on  percussion. 

Death  may  take  place  in  this,  the  second 
stage  of  pneumonia,  if  a  very  extensive  por- 
tion of  lung  have  been  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease, or  if  it  be  associated  with  much  infiam- 
.mation  of  the  pleura,  or  if  the  pneumonia 
have  been  grafted  on  severe  bronchitis. 
The  pneumonia  which  supervenes  on  measles, 
•or  which  comes  on  in  a  child  debilitated  by 
previous  illness,  sometimes  terminates  unex- 
pectedly in  this  stage,  and  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  body  after  death,  the  lung  is 
found  scarcely  to  have  parsed  beyond  the 
first  stage  of  pneumonia,  except  in  a  few 
portions  of  but  limited  extent ;  though  still 
larger  tracts  will  probably  be  found  in  the 
state  of  camifi cation,  and  to  the  sudden 
supervention  of  this  condition  the  fatal  event 
is  probably  in  great  measure  due.  It  is 
important,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
weakly  children  a  pneumonia  of  even  very 
small  extent  will  often  prove  fatal ;  hence 
the  great  importance  of  watching  most 
sedulously  against  all  those  intercurrent 
affections  of  the  lungs,  which  come  on  in 
the  course  of  diarrhoea,  measles,  remittent 
fever,  &c. 

But  the  pneumonia  may  be  free  from 
any  of  the  above-named  complications,  and 
then,  if  unchecked  by  treatment,  it  will  pass 
into  the  third  ttage.  The  respiration  now 
.])^ome8  more  laboured,  and  though  its  fre- 


iearning  to  talk,  will  often  maintain  com- 
plete  silence,  as  if  conscious  that  they  have 
no  breath*  to  waste  in  words.  The  face  looks- 
sunken,  the  extremities  are  cold,  and  though 
the  trunk  retains  its  high  temperature  almost 
to  the  last,  yet  the  skin  often  loses  somewhat 
of  its  previous  dryness,  and  clammy  sweats 
break  out,  especially  about  the  head.  The 
pulse  is  extremely  frequent  and  small,  and  the 
beats  so  run  into  each  other  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  count  them.  The  child  is 
sometimes  very  restless  at  intervals,  tossing^ 
about  from  side  to  side  as  much  as  its  re- 
duced powers  will  perr.iit ;  but  it  usually 
lies  in  a  state  of  half  consciousness,  though 
sensible  when  spoken  to,  and  fretful  if  dis- 
turbed. If  raised  hastily  from  the  recum* 
bent  posture,  or  if  put  to  the  breast,  the 
great  increase  of  dyspnoea  which  is  imme- 
diately produced,  shows  how  seriously  the 
respiratory  organs  are  affected.  In  many 
cases,  too,  the  livid  hue  of  the  face  and  of 
the  nails  is  a  further  proof  of  the  great  im- 
pediments which  exist  to  the  decarbonization 
of  the  blood ;  and  once  I  saw  purpurous 
spots  appear  on  the  arms  and  hands  thirty- 
six  hours  before  the  death  of  a  previously 
healthy  child  of  a  year  old,  in  whom  an  at- 
tack of  idiopathic  pneumonia  terminated 
fatally  on  the  seventeenth  day.  This  con- 
dition seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  days  ; 
for  either  life  becomes  gradually  extinct, 
without  the  supervention  of  any  new  symp- 
tom, or  convulsions  occur,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  fatal  coma,  or  the  child  recovers 
from  it  for  a  few  hours  only  to  suffer  a 
second  attack  of  convulsions,  and  a  return 
of  coma,  in  which  it  dies.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  remind  you  of  what  was  said 
some  time  since  with  reference  to  the  import 
of  convulsions,  and  to  their  being  in  many 
cases  merely  a  token  of  disturbance  of  the 
function  of  the  brain,  such  as  delirium 
is  in  the  adult.  The  former  symptom  in  the 
child,  and  the  latter  in  the  adult,  betokens 
in  a  case  of  pneumonia  that  the  brain  is 
suffering  from  the  circulation  through  it  of 
imperfectly  aerated  blood. 

The  third  stage,  however,  does  not  always 
advance  thus  uninterruptedly  to  a  fatal  issue, 
but  a  kind  of  imperfect  recovery  sometimes 
takes  place.  A  diminution  is  obvious  in  the 
more  alarmipg  s^ptoms  )  the  patieqt  ^» 
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giiu  to  etpittft  idiM  desire  for  fbod,  u  well 
M  Ibr  drink,  atid  even  btt  oceuiOnAl  gleami 
of  cheetfolDCM.  Tike  eougli,  which  In  many 
imtanoes  bad  alnoit  or  altogether  ceaaed, 
ratoms,  bnt  la  abort  and  backing,  although 
there  ia  lometiinea  a  good  deal  c4  mucua  In 
the  larger  alr-tnbea.  The  dyapnoea  la  no 
longer  urgent,  though  the  breath  ia  beMtually 
abort.  The  akhi  ia  hot,  dry,  and  hard,  and 
evening  etacerbvtlona  of  fet er  often  ooour ; 
the  tongue  b  rtd,  dry,  and  aometimeB 
chapped, or  preaenta  small  apbtboua  nlcera  at 
Ita  edgea ;  dtarrbaea  ia  not  infrequent ;  the 
ohild  waatea  daily,  and  dies  fai  tbe.courae  of 
a  week  or  two,  worn  out  and  ereeedingly 
emaciated. 

The  anscultattory  aivna  of  this  third  stage 
of  pneumonia  are  hi  ue  main  those  of  the 
aeeond  stage,  except  that  the  bronchial 
breathing  nsnally  becomea  both  more  distinct 
and  more  extensive,  ocriipying  aitttadona 
where  either  the  aub-erepitaDt  rile,  or  even 
large  crepitation,  bad  preticmaly  been  beard. 
Aa  it  extends,  too,  it  becomes  audible  in 
A'ont  as  well  as  behind,  and  both  it  and  dul- 
ness  on  percusaion  may  be  perceived  in  the 
infra- mammary  aa  well  aa  in  the  infra- 
acapuiar  region,  to  which,  at  first,  they 
are  almoat  always  limited.  This  bronchial 
bieathing  ia  generally  much  more  extensive 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  some- 
times  it  is  heard  throughout  the  whole  pos- 
terior part  of  one  aide  of  the  cheat ;  but  I 
never  found  bronchial  breathing  confined  to 
the  upper  parta  of  one  lang,  exoept  in  caaea 
where  there  existed  prions  tubeneular 
diaeaae  of  the  ornn,  and  then  the  tissue 
may  become  sofidtfied  under  the  influence 
of  an  amount  of  diaeaae  which  otherwise 
WOald  be  inadequate  to  produce  this  result. 

The  symptoms  that  attend  the  third  stage 
of  the  disease  usually  are  the  result  of  the 
lung  having  pasaed  into  the  atate  of  suppu- 
ration. I  say  usually,  for  sometimes  re- 
eover^i  eventually  takes  place  even  from  a 
condition  apparently  desperate,  and  hi  such 
cases  the  degree  to  which  disorganiaation  of 
the  lung  had  actually  advanced  must  always 
remain  uncertain. 

The  results  of  auscultation  do  not  help  ua, 
any  more  than  in  the  adult,  to  answer  this 
question,  while  we  are  deprived  ahnost  en- 
tirely of  that  information  which  in  the  grown 
person  is  afforded  ns  by  the  changea  in  the 
appearance  of  the  sputa.  In  some  cases  of 
rapidly  fatal  pneumonia  I  have  seen  a  frothy 
accretion  collect  about  the  mouth,  but  this 
was  evidently  not  fhrnished  by  the  alr-tubes, 
but  was  merely  the  saliva  which  the  child 
was  unable  either  to  spit  out  or  to  swallow. 
The  cough  of  pneumonia  being  generally 
abort  and  not  paroxysmal,  we  have  not  so 
much  chance  of  seeing  the  sputa  aa  even  in 
the  caae  of  acute  bronchitis,  and  dhildreo 
even  of  5  or  6  years  old  wiU  but  aeldom  apit 


out  te  mtften  durt  fhey  mgf  iipeetorate^ 
but  almoat  idwaya  awiUow  then. 

When  reaolntion  of  a  hepatlied  lung  takes- 
place,  Ae  obatti^ea  in  the  pkyateal  signs  of  tlie 
disease  are  mveh  the  same  si  are  perceived  in 
the  adult.  I  have  not,  however,  In  any  instanoe 
detected  a  return  of  true  pnenmoidc  crepi- 
tttion,  but  sub-crepitant  r&le  in  most  caaes 
became  audible,  and  in  a  few  inafianeea  large 
crepitation.  In  either  case  nmcova  rftle 
waa  eventually  heard,  and  it  often  continued 
for  msiny  days  after  te  hing  bad  in  other 
respects  recovered  its  natural  condition,  ap* 
parently  much  aa  in  the  pnenmonia  of  the 
adult ;  a  prolonged  expiration  often  persistn 
frrr  a  long  time  after  all  the  other  aig;ns  of 
disease  have  disappeared. 

At  the  commencement  of  tltia  lecture  re* 
ference  waa  made  to  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  of  pneumonia  are  anodiiied  by 
those  of  the  bronchitis  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. In  such  caaea  there  ia  from  theverj 
ootset  a  marked  degree  of  dyspnoea  and 
distresa,  and  the  face  presents  from  the  first 
a  livid  hue.  The  cough  ia  leaa  abort  than  in 
simple  pneumonia,  but  It  comes  on  in  pa- 
roxysms which  greatly  distreaa  the  patient ; 
the  respiration  ia  more  hurried  and  more 
irregular,  and  this  irregalarity  comes  on  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  disease.  Large  crepi- 
tation and  the  snb-crepitant  rfile  are  gene- 
rally heard  very  extensively  in  both  lungs, 
but  the  true  pneumonic  crepitatiott  is 
unusual.  A  preponderating  aftction  of  the 
lower  bbes  is  often  not  perceptible,  and 
since  these  casea  usoally  tend  to  a  rapid  ter- 
mination, death  sometlmea  takes  place  be- 
fore either  dulneaa  on  perenaaion,  or 
bronefaial  breathing,  bus  become  distinctly 
perceptible. 

Such  are  the  ebaraetefs  generally  pre- 
sented by  pneumonia  in  eiaty  life,  and 
these  ate  usually  so  weA  marked  aa  ti> 
render  it  impossible  eitber  to  overlook  the 
disease  or  to  mistake  its  symptoms  for  those 
of  some  other  malady.  Thta,  however,  ia 
not  mvariably  the  caae  even  when  the  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  occurs  as  an  idio- 
pathic affection,  while  in  those  instansea  In 
which  it  cornea  on  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases,  it  very  often  remains  latent,  and 
much  aeuteness  of  perception,  aa  well  as 
much  patient  observatioo,  are  necessary  for 
its  detection.  We  will  pass  over  for  the 
present  the  consideration  of  secondary  pneu- 
monia, since  to  understand  all  the  varietieB 
that  it  presents  would  require  a  previoos 
acquaintance  with  those  diseases  in  the 
course  of  which  the  inflammation  of  the 
lunga  supervenes.  When  we  come  to  tha 
study  of  hooping  cough,  croup,  measles, 
remittent  fever,  &c.,  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  period  at  Which,  In  eadi  of 
these  maladies,  pneumonia  la  moat  to  be 
apprehended,  and  the  symptoms  that  mdi- 
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cste  its  attacK  ;  bot  to-dcy  'Vfc  win  eooBiM  ovr 
Botice  to  those  eaaei  io  which  the  fnlhc* 
netioD  of  the  resptntory  organs  omvs  aa 
an  idiopathic  affection. 

The  points  of  diffhrmux  bHmeem  pmeu-^ 
mtmut  and  br^mchiiit  have  already  been 
dwelt  on  too  fully  for  it  to  be  necessary  to 
recapkniate  them.  In  many  cases  they  are 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  your  falling  into 
error,  but  ia  others  they  are  so  shaded  off 
that  ft  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
charaeters  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  pre- 
dominate, and  we  are  forced  to  conchida 
that  the  two  exist  together,  the  one  obscur* 
ing  the  otherwise  well-marked  festom  of 
the  other. 

In  the  child,  as  In  the  adult,  some  degree 
of  pleurisy  exists  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  of  pneumonia,  though  soaetimee  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  noticed,  whilst  io 
other  cases,  though  a  little  friction  sonnd 
may  be  heard  for  a  short  time,  yet  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  the  danger  to  life  is  occasioned  by 
ihe  mischief  in  the  lung,  and  not  by  the 
adTection  of  the  pleura.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, inflammation  of  the  pleura  ia  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  patient's 
danger,  and  hence  it  is  desirable  to  know, 
even  at  the  outset,  whether  the  lung  or  its 
investing  membrane  is  the  part  chiefly 
affected. 

An  attack  of  pleurisf  is  much  ofteaer 
marked  by  a  complaint  of  severe  pain  in 
the  chest,  than  is  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
or  if  the  child  be  noi^le  to  express  its 
feelings  the  setxure  ia  not  infrequently  an- 
nounced by  violent  and  continaed  screaming. 
Sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  brain  ia  mere 
frequent  and  more  severe  at  the  onset  of  an 
attack  of  pleurisy  than  of  puenasonia,  and 
the  attendant  restlessness  greater.  Auseui- 
tation,  too,  fails  to  discover  the  crepitant  or 
snb-crepitant  ri^le  which  characterises  pneu- 
monia, but  air  enters  the  lung  oa  the  af- 
fected side  much  less  freely  than  on  the 
other,  and  a  friction  sound  may  perhaps  be 
distinguished,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
invariable,  and  even  when  present  it  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  rhonchus.  It  may  be 
Imd  down  as  a  rule,  subject  to  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  whenever  a  ehiid  is  suddenly 
seized  with  symptoms  which,  while  they  in- 
dicate some  affection  of  the  lungs,  are  yet 
unattended  with  the  auseultatocy  signs  of 
pneumonia,  the  disease  from  which  it  is 
suffering  is  pleurisy,  and  the  probabiitty  is 
rendered  almost  a  certainty,  tf,  while  the 
child  bears  percussion  on  one  side  of  the 
chest,  it  cHes  and  struggles  on  the  slightest 
attempt  at  perenssion  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  error  of  taking  a  case  of  paeuinonia 
for  one  of  pleurisy,  however,  or  tiie  oppo- 
rite,  is  of  eomparativeiy  Httle  moment ;  tat 
there  are  other  diseases  for  which  pneumonia 
may  be  talcen,  where  the  error  of 


win  lead  to  i 

takes  in  treatmeaC 

These  mistakea,  too*  may  be  made  at 
afaBDSst  any  stage  of  the  disisase.  At  ths 
comaoencement  pneumonia  may  bs  takea 
for  tne^if  <n^  kydroc^^kakt$.  The  vomiting* 
the  pain  in  the  head,,  the  rsstleas  aigbtib 
with  l-aUdng  in  the  sieep,  which-  attend  the 
onset  of  almost  all  the  acute  affections  of 
childhood,  the  fever,  and  the  constipated 
state  of  the  boarals  commoa  to  both  dis- 
eases, lead  to  this  error.  The  congh  in  some 
cases  of  pneussonia  is  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  noticed,  white  even  if  present  it  may 
be  taken  for  that  ^mpathetic  cough  which  is 
sometimes  present  i&  the  early  stages  of  hy- 
drooephala«,andthecfaiId,  if  qnestuwed,  may 
complain  of  his  head,  and  of  nothing  else. 
But  still  there  are  cifoumstaoces  which 
wottid  lead  the  attentive  observer,  even  ia» 
dependentiy  of  anacultation,  to  detect  the 
real  natnre  of  the  case.  The  vomiting  that 
ushers  in  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  though 
sometimes  violent,  seldom  continues  long, 
and  ia  unattended  with  that  permanent 
nausea  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  which 
are  so  marked  in  the  first  stage  of  hydre- 
cephali|s.  The  evacnatioos  ia  pneumonia 
are  natural ;  the  tongue  is  of  a  much  more 
vivid  red  tium  ia  hydrooephaUis ;  the  pulse 
is  much  more  frequent,  the  heat  of  skin  far 
greater,  and  more  remarkable  on  the  trunk 
than  about  the  head,  and  the  thirst  is  gene- 
rally urgent.  If  these  indications,  however, 
be  overlooked  at  the  eommencemeot  of  the 
attack,  and  if  anscnltation,  by  which  the 
error  might  still  be  set  right,  be  ncjglected, 
it  is  probable  that  each  subsequent  occur- 
rence will  be  misinterpreted,  sad  that  the 
real  nature  of  the  disease  will  not  be  under- 
stood until  it  is  revealed  by  the  post-mortem 
examination.  More  or  less  sympathetie 
affection  of  the  head  is  seldom  wanting  ia 
pneumonia  to  confirm  the  preconceived 
erroneoQS  notion ;  while,  as  the  child  grows 
worse,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  nuking 
a  carefW  auscultation  increase.  Convui- 
sions  sometimes  occur  even  several  days 
before  the  patient's  deaths  and  the  head 
symptoms  may  appear,  especially  to  a  pre- 
judiced observer,  to  he  much  mose  striking 
than  any  whksh  Indieate  affection  of  the 
lungs. 

It  soaietisses  happens  that  the  sympathetic 
disiurbaitee  qf  ike  ttomaeh  and  boweU  is  so 
considerabie  as  to  obscure  the  chest  symp- 
toms, and  the  case  is  taken  for  one  of  en- 
teritis, or  perbqHi,  if  the  heat  of  skin  and 
sensorial  dietarbaace  are  considerable,  for 
one  of  remittent  fever.  The  vomiting  at 
the  otntaet  of  the  disease,  the  pain  referred 
to  the  ahdomen,  with  tiie  evident  increase  ef 
diaoocafort  on  pwssufe,  the  ced  tongue,  with 
its  disposition  to  dryness,  sad  the  diarrhoea 
that  exists  ia  these  rather  esoaptioaal  caaoi 
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of  pneumonia,  are  the  circumstanoes  which 
tend  to  lead  into  error,  and  this  error  may 
he  confirmed  on  the  practitioner  finding  that 
at  least  temporary  relief  follows  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  and  poaltices  to  the  ahdomen. 
With  reference  to  the  complaint  of  pain  in 
the  belly  which  seems  often  to  have  a  large 
share  in  inducing  this  error,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  btatements  of  children 
with  reference  to  the  seat  of  pain  are  very 
vague,  and  that  they  frequently  speak  of  the 
belly  when  they  mean  the  chest,  while  the 
impediment  to  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
occasioned  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen, 
especially  if  this  pressure  be  either  sudden 
or  considerable,  will  almost  always  excite 
expressions  of  uneasiness  when  the  organs  of 
respiration  aie  in  any  way -alfected.  It  is  in 
careful  auscultation  that  you  will  find  your 
chief  safeguard  against  these  mistakes  ;  but 
you  will  find  besides,  that,  by  accustoming 
yourselves  to  look  not  at  one  or  two  promi- 
nent symptoms  only,  but  at  the  relation 
which  each  bears  to  th(^  other,  many  of  the 
chief  difficalties  in  the  way  of  forming  a 
correct  diagnosis  will  disappear. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  you  that  much  of 
this  is  very  dry  and  rather  needless  detail, 
but  unfortunately  my  own  case-books  would 
enable  roe  to  illustrate  each  of  those  errors 
of  diagnosis  against  which  it  is  my  endea- 
vour to  guard  you.  One  more  caution  I 
would  offer  you,  and  that  is,  not  to  overlook 
the  pneumonia  which  sometimes  comes  on 
in  children  tchile  teething.  Unless  you  be 
on  the  watch  for  it,  ita  early  symptoms  will 
probably  fail  to  excite  your  apprehension, 
since  they  will  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
that  sympathetic  irritation  of  the  air-tubes 
which  so  often  accompanies  dentition,  and 
the  time  for  action  will  thus  be  allowed  to 
pass  unemployed.  The  disease  comes  on 
most  frequently  in  weakly  children,  is  un- 
attended by  much  constitutional  reaction, 
and  often  runs  a  somewhat  chronic  course, 
while  its  nature  is  further  obscured  by  the 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  which  exists  during 
dentition,  and  which  is  now  excited  by  the 
thoracic  affection.  This  often  becomes  the 
most  striking  symptom,  and  all  means  are 
employed  to  suppress  it,  and  to  check  the 
vomiting  which  generally  attends  it.  These 
efforts,  however,  are  unavailing ;  the  child 
wastes  daily,  and  its  skin  hangs  in  wrinkles 
about  its  attenuated  limbs,  while  the  abdo- 
men becomes  tumid  from  the  collection  of 
flatus  in  the  large  intestines,  and  tender  on 
pressure,  and  the  tongue  grows  red,  dry, 
and  chapped,  or  covered  with  aphthous 
ulcers.  The  cough  now  perhaps  attracts 
notice,  but  both  it  and  the  bronchial  breath- 
ing in  the  lungs  are  probably  looked  on  as 
indications  of  phthisis,  and  the  doctor  con- 
soles himself  with  the  belief  that  he  has 
failed  to  cure  the   disease  because  it  was 


irremediable.  At  last  the  child  is  worn  out, 
and  dies,  and  great  is  the  surprise  to  find  no 
tubercle  in  any  part  of  the  body,  no  disease 
in  the  intestines,  but  pneumonia,  with  puru- 
lent infiltration  in  both  lungs, — a  disease 
which  ought  to  have  been  detected,  and 
which  probably  might  have  been  cured. 

We  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  in 
children.  The  main  principles  that  guide  as 
are  the  same  as  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
in  the  adult,  and  our  chief  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  same  remedies  in  both  cases — namely, 
depletion,  calomel,  and  tartar  emetic. 

You  will  find  that  many  of  the  continental 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  children  arc  greatl  j 
opposed  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  cases 
of  infantile  pneumonia,  and  that  some  even 
assert  that  it  invariably  debilitates  the  sys- 
tem, and  accelerates  the  patient's  death. 
This  opinion,  however,  has  been  formed  by 
the  observation  of  those  secondary  pnea- 
monias  which  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  inmates  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  at  Paris;  and  therapeutical  con- 
clusions deduced  from  cases  of  so  peculiar  a 
kind  as  are  there  presented  cannot  be  framed 
into  'rules  for  the  general  guidance  of  our 
conduct.  But  much  misapprehension  has 
also  arisen  from  the  confounding  the  condi- 
tion of  collapse  of  the  lung  with  that  of  ita 
solidification  from  true  inflammatory  action, 
and  the  mistaken  pathology  has  led  to  mis- 
taken treatment.  In  the  management  of 
cases  of  idiopathic  pneumonia  occurring  in 
previously  healthy  children,  whatever  be 
their  age,  depletion  is  as  important  a  remedy- 
as  in  the  adult ;  nor  will  the  most  energetic 
employment  of  any  other  antiphlogistic 
measures  enable  us  safely  to  dispense  with 
its  use.  In  a  healthy  child  of  two  years 
old  a  vein  may  be  opened  in  the  arm,  and 
^iv.  of  blood  may  be  allowed  to  flow,  pro- 
vided that  faintness  be  not  earlier  produced, 
without  there  being  any  reason  for  us  to 
apprehend  that  the  plan  we  are  adopting  is 
too  energetic.  It  often  happens  that  the 
child  faints  before  this  quantity  of  blood  has 
been  drawn,  while  in  other  cases  not  above 
one  or  two  ounces  of  blood  can  be  obtained. 
Still,  whenever  the  patient  is  seen  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  general  deple- 
tion is  desirable,  even  though  it  should  be 
necessary  to  follow  it  up  by  local  bleeding ; 
for  the  immediate  effect  which  it  produces  is 
greater,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted 
by  it  is  definite ;  while,  if  both  the  nune 
and  the  medical  attendant  understand  bow 
to  manage  children,  it  may  be  so  conducted 
as  to  cause  them  but  little  excitement  or 
alarm.  If  but  very  little  blood  could  be 
drawn  from  the  arm,  or  if,  as  is  not  seldom 
the  case  with  infants  under  two  years  of  age, 
it  were  not  possible  to  find  a  vein,  depletion 
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must  be  accomplished  by  means  of  leeches, 
which,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  is 
desirable  to  apply  beneath  the  scapulae. 
How  great  soever  may  have  been  the  relief 
which  followed  the  first  bleeding,  it  is  not 
always  permanent ;  and  hence  the  child 
should  be  seen  again  in  from  six  to  eight 
hours,  and  if  the  symptoms  appear  to  be 
returning  with  anything  of  their  former 
severity,  depletion  must  be  repeated,  though 
here  local  blood-letting  is  to  be  preferred  to 
venesection,  even  in  cases  in  which  bleeding 
from  the  arm  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
first  instance.  It  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  in  the  child,  as  well  as  in  the  adult,  no 
subsequent  care  can  make  up  for  the  in- 
eflScient  treatment  of  the  early  stage  of 
pneumonia:  if  the  first  twenty-four  hours  are 
allowed  to  pass  while  you  are  employing 
inadequate  remedies,  the  lung,  which  at 
first  was  merely  congested,  will  have  become 
solid,  and  recovery,  if  it  take  place  eventually, 
will  be  tardy,  and  perhaps  imperfect.  On 
the  other  hand,  cases  that  set  in  with  the 
greatest  severity  sometimes  appear  to  be  at 
once  cut  short  by  free  depletion,  the  violent 
symptoms  being  arrested,  and  recovery 
going  on  uninterruptedly  almost  without  the 
employment  of  any  other  remedy. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  pneumonia  of  the 
adult  we  are  accustomed  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  gained  by  depletion  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  tartar  emetici  and,  under 
proper  restrictions,  the  remedy  is  no  less 
valuable  in  early  life.  Given  in  doses  of  ith 
of  a  grain  every  ten  minutes  till  vomiting  is 
produced  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  two  jears 
old,  and  continued  every  hour.or  two  hours 
afterwards  for  a  period  of  twenty- four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  it  subdues  the  fever  and 
abates  the  dyspnoea  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  often  rendering  a  repetition  of  de- 
pletion unnecessary,  and  sometimes  speedily 
removing  all  signs  of  the  disease.  It  is  not 
safe,  however,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  place  our  dependence  entirely  on  the 
administration  of  antimony.  In  cases  of 
secondary  pneumonia,  especially  if  the  afiec- 
tion  of  the  parenchyma  were  preceded  by 
well-marked  bronchitic  symptoms,  antimony 
may  sometimes  be  given  at  once  without 
having  recourse  to  the  abstraction  of  blood 
previously,  but,  in  pure  idiopathic  pneumonia, 
depletion  either  general  or  local  ought  almost 
always  to  precede  its  use.  When  antimony 
does  good  it  generally  gives  an  earnest  of 
that  good  within  a  few  hours  from  its  first 
administration,  and  the  production  of  some 
sensible  effect,  such  as  vomiting  or  very  de- 
cided nausea,  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
condition  of  its  utility  ;  unlike  what  we  observe 
m  the  adult,  in  whom  the  good  results  which 
it  produces  are  sometimes  independent  of 
any  appreciable  influence  on  the  general 
ondition  of  the  patient.     When  once  com- 


plete tolerance  of  the  medicine  has  been 
established,  our  subsequent  conduct  must  be 
determined  by  the  results  of  auscultation. 
Should  that  inform  us  that  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  lung  has  greatly  improved,  as 
well  as  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  the 
use  of  the  remedy  may  be  persevered  in  at 
somewhat  longer  intervals.  If  the  signs  of 
inflammation  be  advancing,  and  are  percep- 
tible in  portions  of  lung  previously  free  from 
disease,  mercury  must  be  employed,  which 
may  be  combined  with  small  doses  of  anti- 
mony, while  large  doses  of  that  remedy  may 
still  be  given  to  combat  any  sudden  increase 
of  fever  or  dyspnoea  that  may  chance  to 
supervene.  If,  notwithstanding  a  manifest 
diminution  of  the' fever  and  reduction  of  the 
dyspnoea,  bronchial  breathing  should  have 
become  distinctly  audible,  mercurials  must 
at  once  be  substituted  for  the  antimony ;  and 
the  existence  in  any  case  of  extensive  or  well- 
marked  bronchial  respiration  should  be  re- 
garded as  of  itself  contraindicating  the  anti- 
monial  plan  of  treatment.  It  is  hardly, 
necessary  to  state,  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  say,  that  after  the,  supervention  of  bron- 
chial respiration,  antimony  ought  never  to  he 
given,  but  only  that  it  should  not  be  em- 
ployed except  in  small  doses  and  in  com- 
bination with  other  remedies. 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  do  not  set 
in  with  such  violence  as  to  indicate  the  neces- 
sity for  ver^  large  doses  of  antimony,  or  in 
which  the  disease  has  passed  that  stage  when 
antimony  so  given  is  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
mercurials  may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 
In  cases  of  the  former  kind,  from  }  of  a  grain 
to  a  grain  of  calomel  combined  with  gr.  ij. 
or  gr.  iij.  of  James's  powder,  maybe  given 
every  six  hours  to  a  child  two  years  old.  If 
the  case  be  of  a  graver  kind,  and  bronchial 
breathing  has  become  perceptible  notwith- 
standing depletion  and  the  administration  of 
tartar  emetic,  the  calomel  must  be  given 
more  frequently,  as  every  four  or  three  hours, 
combined  with  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder 
and  tartar  emetic,  if  the  child  be  not  so  de- 
pressed as  to  render  the  use  of  the  latter 
medicine  inexpedient.  Sometimes  the  com- 
bination of  antimony  with  the  mercurial  is 
at  first  well  borne,  but  afterwards  it  becomes 
expedient  to  discontinue  it  on  account  of  the 
sickness  that  it  sometimes  produces,  or  on 
account  of  the  debility  of  the  patient.  The 
diarrhoea  which  the  calomel  excites  may 
usually  be  checked  by  increasing  the  dose  of 
the  Dover's  powder.  There  are  some  trouble- 
some cases,  however,  in  which  the  stomach 
or  bowels  are  so  irritable  that  scarcely  any 
medicine  can  be  borne,  and  in  them,  as  well 
as  in  cases  of  neglected  pneumonia  in  which 
the  proper  time  for  active  treatment  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  by  and  the  child  has  become 
exhausted,  while  a  large  extent  of  lung  is 
impervious  to  air,  much  benefit  sometimes 
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inoKtaOA.  lA  io&nts  aad  cUldreQ  under 
fivftyeifv  of  age,  Uie  gnms  hardly  ever  become 
■Ifected  by  Baereiury,  evea  tfaoagb  meat  ener- 
gptically  eaaplejed,  end  it  Laa  never  yet 
ooeuired  to  me  to  meet  witik  an  inatance  of 
jirofaae  saUvatk)!!,  or  daogeioua  uJceration 
of  the  g«tta»  Soch  acckleota,  however,  do 
now  and  tbea  occur,  and  have  been  known 
to  terminate  in  fatal  gaogrene  of  the  cheek, 
or  necrosia  of  the  jaw.  On  thia  account, 
therefore,  you  muat  watch  the  condition  of 
the  gnma  in  infants  and  children  to  whom 
jon  are  adminiatering  mercury,  just  as  you 
wonld  do  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  and  di- 
miaiah  or  discontinue  the  remedy  on  the  first 
iadtoation  of  their  being  affected. 

The  diet  of  childFen  in  the  early  stages  of 
pnenmoaia  ahould  be  moal  sparing  ;  and 
infants  not  weaned  should  have  some  less 
nutritious  food  than  the  mother's  milk, 
which  their  thirst  will  otheswiae  lead  them  to 
trice  more  abundantly  even  than  when  they 
are  welL  If  the  f  neumunia  be  severe,  it  is 
better  to  give  even  the  nother's  milk  with  a 
■pooB,  than  to  allow  the  iolsnt  to  sock, 
Binoe  the  very  act  of  sucking  is  injurious, 
and  tajtes  to  the  utmcwt  the  respiratory 
function,  the  orgaas  of  which  it  is  desiraUe 
to  keep  in  aa  uaexcited  a  state  as  possible. 

But  though  die  treatment  of  indammation 
of  the  lungs  requires  a  most  strict  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  yet  in  many  cases  there  arrives  a 
period  is  which  a  spare  diet  ib  no  longer 
•ttkable,  in  which  your  main  efibrta  must  be 
directed  to  support  the  constitutional  powers 
xather  than  to  subdue  the  local  inflanMsatioa. 
If  you  forget  this,  it  may  happen  to  yon  to 
overcome  tibe  misebief  in  the  chesty  but  to 
lose  your  patient  with  bead  symptoms,  brought 
on  by  carrying  too  far,  or  continuing  too 
long,  the  very  treatment  which  within  proper 
limits  ia  moat  sakitary.  No  point  in  the 
■maageoNBt  of  the  disease  is  more  difficult 
tium  the  seising  the  exact  moment  when  the 
employment  of  stimttlanla  becomes  necessary ; 
a»d  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for 
Wgolating  their  use.  If,  however,  the  patient 
were  beginning  to  be  much  purged,  if  the 
migration  were  growing  more  laboured  and 
negular,  though  diiuinifthed  in  frequency, 
■■d  if  the  pulse  were  beooming  more  frequent, 
and  above  all  smaller  and  smaller,  it  ia  high 
time  to  resort  to  their  use.  Wine  is  as 
iadfspeasahle  in  such  cases  in  the  pneumonia 
of  the  chikl  aa  in  that  of  the  adult,  and  it 
Key  be  necessary  to  give  it  even  to  infants 
art  th^  breast.  AaMndoia  may  also  be  ad- 
vantageoualy  administered  in  this  stage  of 
the  ditense,  either  in  a  mixture  with  the 
deooction  of  senega,  or  dissolved  in  miUc, 
whioh  conceals  its  disagreeable  pungency 
better  than  any  other  vehicle.  If  diarrhoea 
do  not  exist,  strong  beef-tea  or  veal-broth 


is  the  beat  form  in  which  nutriment  fyp  be 
given ;  but  if  the  bowda  be  relaxed^  arrow- 
root,  or  the  dtcoetUm  blanche  of  the  Frendi 
hospiuls,  should  be  substitnted  for  it. 

In  conclojiion,.  it  may  be  well  to  offer  a 
caudoa  with  reference  to  the  employment  of 
blitters, — a  measure  to  which  we  often  havo 
recourse  with  advantage  during  the  resolution 
of  pneumonia  in  the  adult,  but  which,  as  « 
general  rule,  is  not  advisable  in  youngchildren 
whose  longs  have  been  solidified  by  the 
disease.  Stimulating  liniments  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage :  they  produce  very 
evident  good,  and  are  unattended  by  the  risk 
that  always  accompanies  making  a  breach  of 
tlie  surface  in  a  young  child  exhausted  by 
previous  illness.  The  risk  of  such  sores 
taking  on  an  unhealthy  character  appears  to 
be  greater  after  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
than  after  akiioat  any  other  disease ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  the  risk  is  stiU  greater  in 
those  cases  of  secondary  pneumonia  that 
supervene  on  measles. 
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Ws  from  time  to  time  discuss  the  natura 
and  treatment  of  diseases  as  they  arise,  and 
not  according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement^ 
knowing  that  comments  sgre  more  interesting^ 
and  more  easily  retained  on  the  memory 
when  thus  delivered  with  the  subject,  as  it 
were,  before  ua. 

It  is  nearly  deven  years  since  we  had 
influenza  epidemic  in  Grest  Britain,  and  it 
may  be  some  years  before  it  again  occurs. 
In  accordance  with  wkj  wish,  you  have  sup- 
plied me  with  such  histories  as  will  enablfi 
us  to  describe  the  affection  now  prevalent. 

In  the  ordinary  cases  you  have  the  ordi- 
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nary  symptoms  of  calarrfa,  but  in  «n  czag- 
gerated  degree,  in  a  female  aged  25,  of 
tbe  lymphatic  temperament,  attacked  an  tbe 
28tb  of  November,  there  were  violent  rig^ra, 
splitting  headache,  aching  pains  in  the 
Umbfl,  sore  throct«  aad  great  diffioQlty  in 
swallowing,  and  diarrhoea  the  day  More. 
Hie  eyes  were  watery  and  slightly  iniiaaied ; 
one  side  of  the  face  red  and  tumid;  the 
nose  discharging  a  thin  maca8;^Jthe  tongae 
white,  and  furred  at  tbe  edges ;  the  pnlse 
94.  The  reporter  has  omitted  to  mention 
what  must  no  doobt  have  existed — namely , 
cough  and  sneezing.  On  Monday  the 
shiverings  had  ceased,  together  with  the 
headache,  but  the  threat  was  sorer,  and  a 
submaxillary  gland  enlarged.  On  the  third 
day  the  muscular  pains  abated,  and  tbe 
throat  was  easier.  On  tbe  fourth  day,  con- 
valescence. 

Another  patient,  attacked  on  Tuesday, 
whose  case  is  reported  by  another  member 
of  the  class,  presented  symptoms  cloaely 
similar  to  tbe  preceding,  but  the  pulse  i« 
describfd  as  small  and  feeble  ;  and  the 
strength  as  prostrated,  the  chest  oppressed, 
and  the  covgh  short  and  frequent.  On  the 
third  day  the  pain  in  the  head  was  relieved ; 
a  thin  discbaige  took  place  from  the  nose, 
with  spontaneous  diarrbosa  and  profuse  per- 
spirations. On  the  fourth  day,  conva- 
lescence. 

In  some  examples  diarrheea  has  vahered 
IB  the  disease ;  in  ethers  there  was  ischuria 
or  dysuria,  and  a  splitting  pain  in  the  back ; 
in  others,  shooting  pains  in  the  sides  and 
chest,  and  pain  aad  oppression  at  tiie  prc- 
cordia,  with  frequent  sighing ;  in  ethers  the 
headache  was  the  leading  symptom,  and 
there  was  delirinm  in  a  few.  Inflammatory 
symptoms  were  seen  almost  exclusively  in 
young  children,  or  the  aged  witb  poknonary 
disease.  The  fatal  terminatien  of  the  dis- 
ease occurs  with  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia ;  and  it  wonld  appear  that,  in 
the  weekly  tables  of  mortality  for  the  me- 
tropolis issued  by  the  Registrar-Oeoeral, 
the  deaths  from  the  disease  have  been  emi- 
merated  under  one  or  other  of  theie  heads, 
but  principally  nnder  that  of  hranehitis. 
Doubtless  a  few  have  been  certified  as 
asthma,  and  a  few  as  phthisis,  but  the  ma- 
jority as  bronchitia.  The  mortality  in  Lon- 
don has  fallen  thus  : — Of  370  deaths  from 
thoracic  inflammation  registered  in  London 
during  the  week  ending  November  27th,  217 
were  15  years  of  age;  79  from  15  to  60 
years  old,  and  74  above  60;  so  that  the 
deaths  under  tbe  age  of  15  were  in  the  pro- 
portion of  53*9  per  cent.  Tliis  does  not, 
however,  prove  that  the  population  of  this 
age  has  suffered  the  most  from  this  epidemic. 
To  ascertain  the  real  influence  of  age,  we 
should  know  the  proportion  of  deaths  at  the 
several  ages,  to   the  living   at  those   ages. 


Tins  weaM  iavoWemore  calcalation  than  our 
eagagemeaite  wUl  peronit  ns  to  make ;  but 
we  can  form  some  estimate  by  comparing 
the  above  proportions  with  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary year--that  is  to  say,  a  year  in  which 
the  inflaenia  was  not  epidemic.  In  the 
year  1840-41  there  died  in  London  of  bron- 
efakis,  pleurisy,  and  pneumonia,  8778  per- 
sons :  of  these,  68*6  per  cent,  were  under 
15  years  of  age  ;  oonaequently,  as  compared 
with  these  years,  the  mortality  of  young 
people  during  the  prevalence  of  the  influenza 
from  thoracic  inflammation  in  the  week 
ending  November  27th  is  12*7  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  average  of  that  year ;  and  I 
ought  to  observe,  that  the  infloensa,  although 
aot  epidemic  during  the  year  1840-4 1 ,  caused 
a  mortality  somewhat  above  the  average. 
This  seems  to  corroborate  the  general  opi- 
nion, that  epidemic  influenza  is  the  most  fatal 
to  the  aged.  11  per  cent,  of  tbe  per- 
sons dying  of  thoracic  inflammation  during 
1840-41  were  aged  above  60.  During  the 
week  ending  the  27th  of  November  the  pro- 
portion is  20  per  cent.;  so  that  here  we 
have  again  a  corroboration  of  the  general 
opinion.* 

The  mortality  in  London  during  that  week 
was  637  above  the  weekly  average,  or  1676 
to  1039,  an  enormous  increase,  and  yet 
not  altogether  due  to  the  influenza,  if  we 
can  rdy  on  the  nosological  accuracy  of  the 
**  causes  of  death."  Literally,  tbe  increase 
from  that  disease  is  33  only,  but  in  pulmo- 
nary diseases  it  amounts  to  301  ;  and  this 
leaves  a  great  increase  to  be  accounted  for. 
On  examining  the  Uble,  we  And  there  is  a 
greatly  increased  mortality  from  zymotic 
diseases,  amounting  to  204  ;  the  remaining 
increase  is  distributed  over  diseases  gene- 
rally. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  increase  must  be 
attributed  to  the  influenza.  The  deaths 
from  typhus  are  51  in  excess  of  an  average 
of  36 ;  from  measles,  60  in  excess  of  tbe 
same  average ;  from  diarrhoea  and  dysentery, 
18  in  excess  of  an  average  of  21.  Now  it  is 
weH  known  to  practical  physicians,  that 
although  the  influenza  may  not  apparently 
co-exist  with  typhus  and  the  other  diseases 
I  have  named,  yet  that  the  moment  the 
disease  terminates  —  so  soon  as  tbe  true 
crisis  of  the  fever  occurs — ^the  influenza  will 
supervene  and  endanger  life.  In  measles, 
scarlatina,  diarrbcea,  and  dysentery,  their 
sequela;  will  predispose  to  an  attack  and  a 
fatal  termination ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  primary  diseases  may  be  complicated 
with  influenza. 

Tbe  accounts  in  the  medical  journals  and 
the  newspapers,  and  our  own  experience  in 

«  During  the  week  ending  December  4,  only 
48'1  percent,  of  thed^aths  from  thoracic  inflara- 
niation  were  under  15  years  of  a^e;  while  27*9 
per  cent,  were  aged  above  60  years. 
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York,  shew  that  the  present  epidemic  re- 
sembles its  predecessors  in  the  nnirersalitj 
of  its  prevalence  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  affects  a  population.  Willis,  describing 
the  epidemic  of  1658,  uses  language  quite 
applicable  to  the  present:—"  Suddenly  a 
distemper  arose,  as  if  sent  by  some  blast  of 
the  stars,  which  laid  hold  on  Tery  many 
together ;  that  in  some  to?ms,'in  the  space 
of  a  week,  above  a  thousand  people  fell  side 
together."  Within  a  few  days  of  its  first 
outbreak  in  York,  whole  famili€§  were  laid 
up,  and  the  lists  of  the  practitiqners  became 
suddenly  and  strangely  extended.  It  would 
not  be  beyond  the  mark  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portion sick  in  York  with  it  at  one  time, 
at  one- third  of  the  population:  perhaps 
it  would  be  nearer  to  say  one-half.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  influenza,  or  epidemic 
catarrh,  differs  from  other  epidemical  dis- 
eases. SmalUpox,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c., 
spread  from  town  to  town  with  much  less 
rapidity,  and  several  months,  or  even  a  year 
or  two,  will  elapse  before  an  epidemical  out- 
break of  these  disorders  is  terminated ;  but 
the  influenza  affects  the  whole  population, 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'6roat*s,  in  a 
very  few  weeks,  sweeping  over  the  people  at 
once,  and  raising  an  unanimous  outcry,  not 
only  from  every  comer  of  our  own  island, 
but  from  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Such  a  remarkable  circumstance 
has  excited  always  a  vivid  curiosity  as  to  its 
cause;  and,  if  yon  look  into  the  old  authors 
and  the  periodicals  of  the  time  of  its  preva- 
lence, you  will  be  much  amused  by  the  hot 
wordy  warfare  in  which  some  of  our  pro- 
fessional brethren  have  maintained  their 
opinions  on  this  point,  making  up  for  proofs 
by  resolute  assertions  and  Tigorous  contra- 
dictions. 

The  three  causes  that  have  been  usually 
assigned  for  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
catarrh  are-^1,  atmospheric  Ticissitudes  of 
temperature;  2,  the  presence  of  an  iierial 
poison  or  contagium  animatum  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, arising  from  telluric  changes :  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  earth—a  sort  of  miasm 
or  malaria,  or  infinitely  minute  vital  atoms ; 
and  3,  the  existence  of  a  contagious  or  in- 
fectious element  analagous  to  that  of  small- 
pox, measles,  drc.  Let  us  examine  the 
question  as  to  the  influence  of  changes  in 
temperature  in  producing  the  disease. 

We  learn  from  the  weekly  tables  (and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  that  has  such  valua- 
ble documents  as  those,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  confined  to  the  me- 
tropolis)— we  learn  from  these  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  week  ending  No- 
vember 13th  was  9' I'' higher  than  that  of 
the  following  week,  whereas  the  variation 
of  the  mean  temperature  for  the  two  or  three 
previous  weeks  was  scarcely  1°.     Dnring  the 


week  ending  November  27th  the  mean  ten- 
peratare  was  higher  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week  by  5.8^  Now  this  intervening 
week  of  low  mean  temperature— nam^, 
the  week  ending  Nov.  20th— would  be  that 
in  which  the  influenza  broke  out,  because 
the  deaths  do  not  occur  exactly  at  the  time 
they  are  registered ;  tlie  epidemic  commences 
in  one  week,  the  deaths  appear  in  the  next 
or  succeeding.  At  a  first  glance  this  woiiM 
appear  oondnsive  as  to  the  real  influence  of 
a  great  depression  of  temperature.  When 
we  consider  the  seasons  at  which  the  in- 
flaenza  has  broke  out,  the  inference  is  appa- 
rently corroborated  by  some  data  coUected 
by  M.  Andcpl,  who  states  that,  of  50  epi- 
demical  catarrhs,  22  occurred  in  winter,  12 
in  spring,  11  in  autumn,  and  5  in  summer. 
Yet,  upon  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  facts,  these  inferences  prove  to  be  faUa. 
cious.  With  regard  to  the  last  epidemic  in 
1836-37,  and  which  broke  out  in  January, 
1837,  we  find  that  it  commenced  with  a  rise 
in  the  temperature,  from  about  32°  to  50^, 
and  did  not  begin  to  disappear  until  the 
latter  part  of  February,  when  the  cold  north 
winds  set  in.  Further,  on  the  1st  Novem- 
her,  1836,  the  influenza  had  just  broke  out 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cape  Town), 
being  at  the  most  settled  and  temperate 
season  of  the  year ;  and  on  Octob^  14tb  it 
had  recently  made  its  appearance  at  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

But  an  equally  conclusive  proof  that  a 
depression  of  temperature  will  not  alone 
develope  epidemic  influenza,  is  shewn  by  the 
diagrams  I  now  show  yon.  Dnring  the 
week  ending  January  2d  of  this  year,  the 
mean  temperature  fell  above  10°  below  that 
of  the  preceding  week,  and  that  was  a  low 
mean:  in  fact,  the  thermometer  on  New 
Year's  Day  Ust  fell  to  19°  in  London. 
The  consequence  wss  that  the  deaths  from 
pulmonary  diseases  rose  in  the  week  follow, 
ing  from  .an  average  of  354  to  611,  being 
only  23  below  the  influenza  mortality  of  the 
week  ending  Nov.  27th  last;  yet  the  in- 
fluenza  was  not  epidemic,  only  four  deaths 
being  registered  from  that  cause  to  a  weekly 
average  of  3. 

Again,  during  the  week  ending  February 
13th  last,  the  mean  temperature  was  25  *6^ 
and  the  thermometer  fell  on  the  I2th  to 
23'4^.  The  deaths  from  pulmonary  disease 
registered  in  the  week  following  rose  to  408 
to  an  average  of  354;  and  again  there 
were  only  4  deaths  from  influenza  to  a 
weekly  average  of  3 .  Now  these  are  striking 
facts,  and  warn  us  to  sepsrate  the  deaths 
from  diseases  excited  by  a  depression  of 
temperature,  from  those  dependent  on  the 
influenza  itself.  The  latter  may  render  the 
former  more  fetal,  but  we  must  altow  lor.ie. 
thing  for  a  mixed  agency. 

Some  persons,  however,  say  it  is  not  so 
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much  a  change  from  heat  tooold  that  bringt 
inflnensa,  as  a  change  from  cold  to  heat,  or 
they  will  say  that  either  ncissitade  will  in- 
duce it.  These  diagrams  shew  yon,  gentle- 
men, that  ▼icissitnde  of  temperature,  from 
week  to  week,  is  the  rule  in  this  climate. 
The  lines  marking  the  weekly  means  are 
oontinnally  shooting  up  and  down;  so  that, 
in  whateter  season  influenza  appears,  and 
under  whatever  other  drcnmstanoes,  atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes  may  be  demonstrated  as 
accompanying  it.  I  think  the  time  is  gone 
by  for  such  vague  generalities  as  these,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  ab- 
staining from  an  expression  of  such  popular 
but  really  unscientific  and  groundless  aetio- 
logy. 

Electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  mentioned  as  having  an  important 
setiological  bearing  on  the  spread  or  deve- 
lopment of  ioflueiisa,  and  especially  a  dimi- 
nution in  electric  tenaion  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  apparently  a  remarlcable  corroboration 
of  this  hypothesis,  that,  from  Nov.  4th  to 
the  17th  inclusive,  nothing  was  shewn  ex- 
cept on  the  9th,  for  three  houra  in  the 
aftemoQU,  and  on  the  25th  at  noon,  during 
rain.  On  both  these  days  the  electricity 
was  negative  and  the  tension  moderate,  and 
yet  the  corroboration  is  entirely  fallacious. 
Although  during  almost  a  whtie  year  no- 
thing Uke  the  electrical  oondition  of  the 
atmosphere  occura  as  noted  just  now,  yet 
it  does  occur  once ;  for  we  find  that,  during 
the  firat  three  weeks  of  November,  1846, 
there  were  only  eight  days  in  which  any 
electricity  was  shewn,  and  in  some  of  these 
it  was  very  weak,  and  for  a  short  time  only. 
During  the  week  ending  Nov.  21  of  last  year, 
there  were  5  deaths  registered  from  influenxa, 
and  during  the  next  week  9,  against  anaverage 
of  2 ;  but  there  is  no  increase  in  the  deaths 
from  pulmonary  or  zymotic  diseases ;  the 
latter  are  below  the  average  considerably; 
the  former  at  par. 

Having  thus  exclusively  disposed  of  at- 
mospheric changes,  whether  thermal  or  elec- 
tricad,  as  causes  of  epidemic  catarrh,  we  can 
better  inquire  whether  there  be  a  miasm  or 
contagium  animatum  of  telluric  origin  dif- 
fused through  the  atmosphere,  and  acting  as 
a  febrific  poison.  Now  on  this  point  we  have 
nothing  stated  but  vague  facts  as  to  fogs, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  &c. :  in  fact,  no 
connection  that  can  be  reasonably  considered 
in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  been 
shewn,  and  no  approach  to  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  poison.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  (but  it  is  not  worth 
the  trouble)  to  demonsirate  by  registered 
facts  that  all  these  meteoric  and  telluric 
changes  have  occurred  without  heralding  the 
influenza,  or  even  coinciding  with  it. 

There  remains,  then,  the  third  stiological 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  there  exists  a  con- 


tagious or  infectious  element  analogous  to 
small-pox,  measles,  pertussis,  &c.  This 
hypothesis  has  reoeired  the  sanction  of  dis- 
tinguished names,  and  of  these  the  most 
recent  is  CuUen,  to  whose  nosology  I  must 
refer  you  for  particulan.  The  arguments  in 
proof  of  this  proposition  are  derived  from 
analogy,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  fallacious.  In  the  flnt  place  it  is  seen 
to  appear  and  disappsar  like  other  epidemics ; 
there  are  first  a  few  scattered  cases,  like  the 
drops  that  herald  the  shower,  then  a  conti- 
nual increase  to  a  climax,  and  then  a  gradual 
decrease,  until  at  last  only  a  few  isolat^  cases 
occur.  But  this  is  just  what  occura  with 
variola,  rubeola,  and  scarlatina, — cholera  I 
leave  out,  because  many  think  it  neither 
contagious  nor  infectious  ;  and  so,  also,  yel- 
low fever,  the  plague,  &c.  Secondly,  ob- 
serven  have  remarked,  that  one  attack  is 
prophylactic  against  a  second,  as  is  the  rule, 
I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  with  more  or 
less,  certainly  with  many,  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases.  Dr.  fieddoes  collected 
facts  from  practitionere  in  every  part  of  the 
empire  regarding  the  influenza  which  pre- 
vailed in  February  and  March  of  1803,  and 
one  of  his  general  conclusions  is,  '*  that  in 
all  cases  where  the  observation  was  made, 
pereons  affected  by  the  influenza  of  1788, 
(a  widely* spread  epidemic,)  or  who  did  not 
suffer  at  that  time,  were  not  aflected  by  this 
epidemic."  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain 
this  point  by  peraonal  inquiries,  but  I  find 
people  have  such  vague  notions  as  to  the 
influenza, — designating  by  that  term  an  or- 
dinary catarrh, — that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  any  statement  which  does  not 
refer  the  previous  attack  to  a  time  when  the 
true  epidemic  catarrh  was  prevalent.  I  had 
a  severe  attack  of  the  epidemic  of  1837,  and 
so  fiur  I  have  rejoiced  in  a  perfect  immunity 
from  this,  but  1  do  not  think  this  is  general. 
The  manner  in  which  it  spreads  in  a  family 
has  been  quoted  as  shewing  its  -infectious 
character;  first  one  taking  it,  and  then 
othere  in  succession,  just  as  with  measles  and 
other  infectious  diseases,  only  more  quickly, 
or,  in  other  words,  with  more  universality 
and  subtlety  of  infection.  Arguments  on 
the  other  side  have  not  been  wanting,  and 
these  have  been  drawn  partly  from  the  gene- 
ral arsenal  of  anti-contagionists,  and  are  as 
applicable  to  the  plague,  or  cholera,  or  yellow- 
fever  ;  and  are  partly  special,  and  not  with- 
out weight 

Firatly,  it  is  said  that  no  other  epidemic 
spreads  with  such  marvellous  velocity  as 
this  epidemic  catarrh ;  but  it  may  be  replied 
that  this  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  recur  so  often  as  the  other  epi- 
demics, and  therefore  there  are  more  persons 
in  a  given  population  capable  of  receiving 
the  infection  and  generatingit,  and,  therefore, 
of  propagating  it ;  and  partly  from  the  cir- 
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BffMBMie  CJaMMBLM — ^M9  IMFBCTIOfTS  BLBiniirr. 


r  thaM  the  pMphylaanB  ktm  Alhtr 
epMtatict,  m  good  ImA,  read«n» i»»  wtU- 
drained  and  TwriliNri  laanlitf,  amnui  htmltk, 
&e«,  do  not  letuL  of  tarmk  agmnai  Its  it 


caoaea  to*  JwriiiiafB  ita  ptogi^eaa  aacholeM, 
typhva,  tk»  plagne,  &o^  denMad.  The 
ciraMMtanaa  tbat  it  aiecta  iIm  retpiratory 
maeona  aeflibraiia  aoaf  aho  faeilitata  ito 
apread,  and  arnnnnt  for  ita  air^eU— a  n>» 
pidity.  The  black  death  of  134»  w»  a 
pnloMMiary  epideaiiot  and  it  apmd  tbroifh 
Europe  with  inmcnae  rapidity.  Sauvagpea 
notieaa  it  thoa  :~f  *  PenpneaniOB*a  peatilcna 
ito  Bnropana  de^aitavit  anno  1340,  ut  tui 
decin*  bominaa»  para  auperfuerit,  al  crada- 
mva  Oallo  et  Schenkio  ;  e»  inter  tree  vel 
qoaftuor  diea  tmcidabtt.  *  *  *  Adeni 
tvaaiai  •aman  reapinndt  diffcultK  ut  agri 
■edere  eogereutur,  apatum  oraentun*."  Ac. 

But  it  ia  urged  that,  if  eontagiouav  the  nft». 
cua  from  the  noee  of  an  infected  peraan 
abonld  ponaw  contegiaut  properties^  as  io 
the  diaeaae  tanacd  gkmdera,  and  if  aa  we 
ought  to  bleas  auraeWea  that  the  rubbing  of 
noeea  fomi»  no  part  of  oue  aoeial  aahitatiaua. 
I  think  wu  may  congratulate  onraelvea  aa  to 
thia  poiut  under  the  ordinary  oooditaon  of 
the  noaa  and  ita  muoaoa  BMmbmoe ;  but  it 
woald  not  be  amiaa  to  azperimeni  with  the 
flmda  of  patienta  aadferiag  from  influenna. 
Aa  it  appeara  that  we  cannot  iuocuhite  with 
Bueoeaa  with  other  puiuKiaic  infectiona,  aa 
mheola  attd  partneaa,  we  ahoald  not,  a 
priori,  expeet  that  iofluentt  would  differ 
from  them ;  hopwerer,  the  experiment  wouU 
be  interesting^  aa  i  aa»  not  awaruthat  it  haa 
been  made* 

With  ngard  to  the  general  atguaenta 
against  the  iufcetiaua  or  contagiooe  nature 
of  intf  uenaa,  I  need  only  say  thai  they  are 
too  esteaaiee  to  be  uoiw  analysed.  I  wouid 
hav»ye%  however,  leacw  aonething  aa.to 
the  danger  of  ftdladaua  dteduetiona  dn  these 
poiutu,  by  leaMmbering  that  for  nearly  ooe 
thousand  years*  variola,  rubeola,  and  aear- 
]atinni»  were  considered  by  physiciana  to  be 
one-  and  the  aame  diaeaae,  and  baring  no 
ooMieaion  with  apecifle  contagion*  Even 
Sydenhaok  believed  them  to  ariae  fnm  a 
peculiar  oaoalitntioo  of  the  atmoaphere,  jnat 
aa  aome  persona  beiievft  of  tiw 
chalerBy  and  inAwnoa. 

Ityonaak  mo,  then,  whiafa  of  the  three 
hypotheaaa  1  doeide  for,  I  newer  the  third, 
and  1  therefore  think  that  epidemic  catarrh 
muB*  be-gsoupcd  mnologieaUy  with  rubeola, 
pertussia^  and  catarrhaa  estivus*  «r  bay> 
fever.  I  plaea  it  here,  however,  for  this 
prinoipaA  rsaoou,  nasioiy,  that  you  mav 
bettm'  undnretand  the  trsntuwut,  which,  i's 
altogether  anokiguQa  to  that  of  the  febrile 
exathemato.  You  may  plcaae  youraalves 
in  daoMfaigr  whether  it  be  an  faifeetaoos  or 
r  not,  wilhout  any  ia- 


I  poftoafe  reaoitfoUawnf  your  daaiaion  citlMr 
mmfi.  for  if  it  bo  iufeetioua,  youcaaooi,  I 
I  apprehead,  avert  ita  aysaack  Should  yav, 
howeveis  take  i»  out  of  tho  eatagory  of  p«l. 
moaie  eoanlhiomla,  (and  1  ineludc  pertuaais 
amongst  them,)  and  treat  it  sa  you  would 
treat  osdiuasy  brouehilia  or  pneumonia,  you 
will  asake  a  aeriooa  mistakor  boaause  auek  * 
treotmeut  willbe  kortfoi  to  your  potientaL 

Tke  qpaarteu  aaturatty  ariaea,  wkenoe 
comea  tkia  ffskriic  poison^  oad  what  are  tke 
lawa  of  ita  tsauamiasioa  and  actioo,  if  it  bo 
analogooo  to  that  whioh  eaeiftea  the  other 
pulmonary  epidemics  ?  The  Germane  call 
it  the  Bvitkm  diaeaae,  and  thia  deaignatioo 
pointBr  I  think,  to  the  .^ur  H  9ri^  maH, 
just  as  tbe  terms  Ltvant  plague  and  AnaHe 
cholere  indicate  the  loem  m  fno  of  thoae 
epideasieSk  It  would  appear  that  eertaia 
localitin  are  foveurahle  at  all  times  to  tke 
produotioo  of  what  may  be  tensed  indigenous 
fobrido  poisona».  but  that  it  ia  aome  coiud- 
deneo  eif  careumstanca,  aomecanjunctaou  of 
muudaao  mutetiona,  wkick  makes  them 
break  tkeir  ordinary  boouda  and  spread 
anoogsi  tko  uotiooa.  We  know  hrttk  of  the 
hakitaof  tho  peasantry  of  tho  norths,  if  we 
knew  aa  muok  of  them  or  we  know  of  the 
Irisk psMontsy,  weeould  perhape  detornrine 
the  oirrumii ansae  whmh  giwa  rise  to  tho 


origioato  the  Irish  typhua.  Varioaaxoneo 
of  eliuMAe  kaire  each  their  paeuliar  and 
iodifsoouo  epidemieai  and  the  lungs  in  the 
Northern  aeem  to  ooeupy  the  poution  of 
the  liver  and  intestines  in  the  tropical,  or 
the  akin  and  intestittos  in  tke  more  teas- 
perate.  I  om  inclined  to  tkink  tkat  a  care* 
f  al  oollection  of  facta  would  show  the  origia 
of  tbe  iaftuonaa  to  bo  in  thr  North  of  Earope. 
It  prrvaiisd  aomeweefcs  ^go  in  Copeohagea; 
it  wea  in  the  ^oldsh  saa*porto  bcifore  it  was 
in.  York.  U,  kowevcr,  yoo  adopt  tbe  theory 
of  infcatiaa^  and  eansider  tke  eonlagioua  or 
infectious  element  to  be  portakle»  you  will 
expeet  to  have  Che  disaaae  breaking  out  on 
ail  the  great  inland  liaaa  of  coammaioataott 
with  ita  native  loeatity,  and  in  soeh  sea-porta 
as  are  iu  direct  comoinaicatiou  by  scsu  I 
should  apprehend  that  it  mmr  be  carried 
acraea  the  Atlaadev  beeause  oertnin  fiscto 
show  that  tho  period  of  inettbatkm,  or  the 
period  during  wfaicb  tho  mfoctiooa  muttar 
wiU  remain  active,  extends  to  sonse  wodco. 
Coaseqnsntly  it  will  be  carried  frem  Great 
Britain  to  her  Atlantio  colonim,  and  to  the 
United  atales,  if  it  be  aot  traaaportcd  thither 
already  foam  the  North  of  Bnrope;  and 
ffom  the  Atlantis  it  wiHr  paaa  mto  the  Soulk 
Paeide  and  tbe  Cape.  It  wiU  also  travene 
theporte  of  tbe  HaiiitenraiMBu  and  of  Syria* 
Tarkr^  and  ibsia  Minor,  and  take  tbe 
overland  route  through  Aaia  into  India. 

"Hie  lawa  of  trsnsmiaaioa  and  prapegataoa 
of  the  infoetioB  of  epideaiie  catarrh  w^  be 
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•mlogous  to  thoae  <d  oAtx  iafbetioiM  epi. 
demies ;  50a  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  adopt 
the  asoertaiud  principles  by  which  the 
transmission  and  propagation  of  the  inftctiDg 
element  of  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are 
transmitted.  After  a  whole  population  has 
*  been  affected  and  obtained  an  imrnnnity, 
still  a  few  dropping  cases  will  ocenr ;  «nd  if 
persons  come  from  a  distant  healthy  spot  to 
« locality  where  it  has  prevailed  two  or  three 
months  previously,  those  persons  will  ^ro^- 
bly  be  attacked.  A  sbip'e  crew  will  wil 
from  port,  «U  apparently  in  heahh,  and  in  a 
few  days  tiie  efiideaiie  wiU  break  out  at  sea. 
Parties  will  sednkiatly  avaid  (aethey  think) 
every  souroe  of  infectian,  and  yet  it  will 
xeach  them  beoittse  tlMf  have  not  hermeti- 
cally sealed  themselves  up  lor  «ix  months ; 
they  in  the  meanwhile  earnestly  asserting 
that  it  cannot  be  infectious  because  they 
have  got  it,  and  because  they  don't  know 
how.  All  these  circumstances  occur  with 
regard  to  the  acknowledged  infectious  fevers, 
and  will  therefore  happen  with  regard  ta 
this,  if  it  belong  to  the  same  category. 

IiCt  us  now  estimate  the  symptoms  wMi  a 
view  to  the  treatment, — these  may  be  ar- 
ranged into  two  daases  ;  firstly,  as  belangiog 
to  the  poison  jier  Me ;  secondly,  as  belonging 
to  morbid  oonditioos  with  whloh  the  disease 
\m  complicated. 

The  symptoma  belongiiv  ta  the  aetian  of 
tiie  poison  per  se,  are  thaae  wkioh  behmg  to 
it  in  coaomOQ  with  the  fsbiile  epidemics. 
You  have  the  first  action  43i  the  poison  exhi- 
bited in  the  ordinary  pycexial  phenamena ; 
and  conjoined  therewith  a  manifest  depres- 
sion of  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system 
vrith  irritation  of  that  system.  You  have 
ache  of  the  muscles,  rigors,  weariness,  rigors, 
anorexia,  thirst,  headache,  asomnia,  delirium, 
^c.  But  the  poison,  like  its  congeners,  se- 
lects a  certain  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
as  the  Sfiecial  seat  of  its  operation,  namely, 
the  respiratory,  and  yon  have  the  phenomena 
accordingly :  sleniutatio  and  oaryza,  «fram 
irritation  oif  the  branches  of  the  fifth,  pain  in 
the  praicordia,  pharyngeal  and  bfoachial 
aoreness,  spasm  ef  iSut  bronchi  causing  dysp- 
noea, violent  congfa,  aching  and  cramps  of 
the  thoracic  muscles,  splitting  pain  in  the 
forehead  from  irritation  of  the  frontal  sinuses, 
lachrymation,  irritation  of  the  ooi^unctivK, 
and  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  all  the 
irritated  mucous  surfaces. 

The  stethoscopic  signs  vary  according  to 
the  intensity  of  the  irritation,  and  according 
to  the  previous  condition  of  the  lungs.  In 
ordinary  cases,  where  the  lungs  are  somd, 
you  hear  no  r&les  whatever,  for  either  the 
muous  is  too  thin  to  give  out  a  sound,  or 
there  is  too  4ittle  of  it,  and  this  in  eases  in 
which  the  cough  and  dyspneea  are  mfM^ 
narked  ^rmptans.  'Vbis  anay  aound  atsange, 
bat  I  have  canfidly  lawcatigatBd  Ihaa  pan^ 


and  I  find  those  who  have  icaad  the  HeUm' 
■eope  to  say  the  same. 

In  some  examples,  fiie  phenomena  of  the 
^disease  are  more  intense,  and  oecasienaUyao 
very  intense  as  to  eadte  the  suspicion  .of 
poisoning.  You  may  have  exceanVe  psos- 
tration,  suppression  of  urine,  continued  de- 
lirium or  coma,  violent  dyspnoea,  rapid 
pulse,  great  spasmodic  action  of  the  re^- 
ratory  muscles,  great  turgidity  of  the  face, 
aching  and  soreness  of  the  facial  muscles, 
discharges  from  the  ears  as  well  as  from  the 
eyes  and  nose,  and  even  hemorrhages  and 
very  profuse  expectoration  of  thin  muons. 
Finally,  you  may  have  active  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  set  up. 

The  sym}^tQms  dependent  on  pre-existing 
morbid  conditions,  are,  first,  those  de- 
pendent upon  cardiac  and  pnlmanary  disease. 
Wherever  you  have  these,  and  they  exist  in 
the  .greater  proportion  of  elderly  peiaans, 
you  have  the  thoracic  phenomena  more  in- 
tense. TersoBS  with  valvular  disease  of  flie 
heart,  dilatation  or  emphysema  of  ihe 
bronchi,  thickening  or  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  membranes,  cbso- 
nic  pleuritis,  or  tubercular  deposit  in  any 
stage,  will  have  more  intense  dyspncia, 
violent  cough,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  congestion  and  inflammation.  It  is  in 
this  class  of  cases  that  a  fatal  termination  is 
most  to  be  dreaded,  and  in  which  it  oocurs. 
Secondly,  the  disease  is  complicated  with  the 
phenomena  of  concurrent  epidemics.  To 
this  head  we  must  refer  those  cases  comfdi- 
cated  with  the  angina  contagiosa,  prevalent 
in  York.  I  have  not  yet  met  vrith  an  ex- 
ample of  complication  with  scarlatina  or 
typhus,  but  I  think  you  may  look  out  for 
such  complications  ;  to  this  head  may  be 
referred  the  diarrhoea  occasionally  developed. 
Thirdly,  the  diseaae  is  oasaplinated  with  ihe 
thoracic  inflammation  common  at  this 
season  ef  the  year.  It  is  this  which  will 
most  deserve  your  attention,  because  the 
depressing  action  of  the  poisno,  and  its  pecu- 
liar determination  to  the  pulmonary  mucous 
membraae,  render  the  treatment -of  these  in- 
flammatory diseaaes  mme  dilBoait,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  -are  more  urgent,  and  in- 
terfere mdte  deeply  ^ith  the  raspisatory 
foBctions.  The  eeqoehe  of  the  affeotion  wiU 
be  manifested  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
especiaUy  in  those  organs  supplied  hy  the 
respiiatory  system  of  nerves.  Chronic  ca- 
tarrh and  ophthalmia,  oor^stion  and  chro- 
nic iofiammation  of  the  tonsils,  and  glandular 
cryptsB  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  giving 
rise  to  troublesome  coughs,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  a  deposit  of  tubercular  matter  in 
the  lungs,  are  the  more  prsrannent  affiBetions 
whieh  'Succeed  an  ottaek  orthe  epidenre. 

Hie  tteotnent  is  aofioieBtlyobaiaas'frem 
^Im  f^reoediai^  afeatemesits.  In  "Ihe  mttder 
forms  of  attack — and  nine  cases  in  ten<afe, 
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I«tbink,  mild — confinement  to  the  boose  or 
to  bed,  simple  diet,  a  gentle  aperient,  di- 
Inentflf  and  any  placebo  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
saline,  are  all  that  yon  need  prescribe.  If 
yon  have  cerebral  irritation,  five  to  ten 
grains  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed-time,  with 
a  grain  of  calomel;  if  yon  have  much 
dyspnoea,  fomentations  or  opiate  cataplasms 
to  the  thorax  ;  if  tbe  cough  be  very  Tiolent, 
slight  opiates ;  if  symptoms  of  true  thoracic 
inflammation  show  themselyes,  counter- 
irritants  to  the  thorax,  and  small  but  fre- 
quently repeated  doses  of  calomel,  with  the 
nitrate  of  potass  and  ipecacuanha,  or,  in  very 
aged  people,  the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 
You  will  probably  see  some  discussion  in 
the  journals  as  to  the  question  whether  the 
disease  be  inflammatory  or  not,  and  you 
may  possibly  find  that  some  practitioners 
will  recommend  bleeding  from  the  arm,  or, 
at  least,  local  depletion.  The  latter  may  be 
occasionally  necessary,  and  in  some  rare  cases 
the  former ;  but  you  will  discover  that  the 
danger  of  the  disease  is  not  by  any  means 
proportionate  to  the  apparent  intensity  of 
tbe  symptoms. 

Doubtless,  in  most  instances,  your  pa- 
tients will  recover  if  bled  from  tbe  arm,  but 
they  would  recover  jnst  as  certainly  and  as 
quickly  if  let  alone  :  the  greatest  skill  will 
be  displayed  in  preventing  mischief. 

The  sequelae  need  not  now  be  referred  to, 
but  I  think  you  would  do  well  to  keep 
up  a  slight  local  stimulation  in  those  pa- 
tients who  may  show  a  tubercular  diathesis, 
or  have  some  chronic  pulmonary  aflTection  ; 
and  nothing  is  better  adapted  to  this  purpose 
than  the  Emplattrum  PieU  Compontum, 
In  the  same  class  of  patients  metallic  tonics 
and  vegetable  bitters  are  indicated. 


®dg{nal  ^Tomtnuntcation^. 

ON  EPIDEMIC  SCARLET 

FEVER  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

By  R.  Rowland,   M.D. 

Thb  scarlet  fever,  which  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months  had  prevailed 
epidemically  in  some  parts  of  the 
metropolis,  had  presented  certain  ano- 
malieswhich  may  be  worth  recording. 

Upwards  of  forty  cases  of  this  com- 
plaint have  been  treated  at  the  Blooms- 
Dury  Dispensary  since  the  commence- 
ment of  October.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
the  primary  disease  was  of  the  mildest 
kind;  the  efflorescence  appearinc^  on 
the  bkin  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the 
sore  throat  being  slight  and  insignifi- 
cant. 


But  this  epidemic  hai  been  remark- 
able for  the  large  proportion  of  patients 
in  whom  dropsy  occurred,  which  at- 
tacked more  tnan  two -thirds  of  those 
received  at  the  dispensary.  This  com- 
plication may  rather  be  said  to  have  . 
accompanied  than  followed  the  scar- 
latina ;  for  in  many  instances  it  began 
whilst  the  eruption  was  Mill  apparent 
on  the  skin,  and  it  was  rarely  delayed 
beyond  the  tenth  day  from  the  invasion 
of  the  fever.  The  effusion  commonly 
shewed  itself  at  first  under  the  eyelids, 
or* in  the  extremities.  It  frequently 
took  the  form  of  ascites  ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  or  within  the 
cranium.  The  urine  of  these  patients 
was  loaded  with  albumen. 

The    fact,    however,    to    which    I 
would    more   particularly  request  at- 
tention is,  that  the  dropsy  was  seen 
in  several    patients  who  had  neither 
suffered  from  sore  throat,  nor  from  any 
indisposition    which   could   by    any 
means  be  construed  into  an  attack  of 
scarlet-fever.    Great  pains  were  taken 
to  learn  the  previous  history  of  these 
cases,  but  nothing  could  be  obtained  to 
make  it  even  probable  that  the  scar- 
latinal rash  or  sore-throat  bad    pre- 
ceded the  dropsy.  The  greater  number 
of  these  cases  occurred  at  the  same 
period  of  the  epidemic,  two  or  three 
children  being  sometimes  presented  on 
the  same  day  with  anasarca,  although 
their   mothers  gave  a  posiiive  denial 
as  to  the  existence  either  of  a  prior 
eruption,  or  any  irritation  of  the  fauces. 
Individual    examples  of  thi:$   kind 
have  been  frequently  noticed,  and  the 
explanation    commonly    assigned    to 
them    is,  that  the  efflorescence  must 
have  appeared,  but  that  it  was  so  eva- 
nescent as  to  have  passed  without  ob- 
servation.   This  mode   of   reasoning, 
although  perhaps  allowable  in  solitaiy 
examples  of  the  kind,  can  hardly  bie 
regarded  as  satisfactory  when  «>o  many 
cases  occur  together  as  even  to  give  a 
character  to  the  epidemic.     Tt  seems 
much  more  probable  that  in  these  pa- 
tients the  scarlatinal  poison  fell  with 
full  force  on  the  kidneys  at  once,  not 
having    manifested    itself   previously 
either  on  the  skin  or  fauces ;  that  in 
fact  the  cases  alluded  to  belong  to  a 
variety  of  scarlet-fever  in   which  the 
raSh  and  sore-throat  are  both  abs^ent. 

That  this  dropsy  was  the  result  of 
the  poison  of  scarlatina,  can   hardly 
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admit  of  dispute.  It  appeared  in  a 
district  where  that  disease  was  at  the 
time  epidemic,  and  in  persons  who  had 
been  directly  exposed  to  its  contagion ; 
and  it  happened  occasionally  that  one 
child  of  a  family  had  the  dropsy  with- 
out the  primary  symptoms  of  scarlet 
fever,  while  the  other  children  went 
through  the  complaint  in  its  more 
common  form.  These  circumstances 
are  sufficient  to  establish  identity  of 
origin,  and  may  be  considered  as  illus- 
trating the  different  modes  in  which 
this  species  of  contagion  acts  on  the 
system. 

If  these  remarks  are  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  other  practitioners, 
they  might  help  to  throw  some  addi- 
tional light  on  the  pathology  of  dropsy 
from  scarlatina,  ami  they  would  com- 
pletely invalidate  the  view  that  the 
effusion  is  secondary  to  a  prior  disturb- 
ance in  the  functions  of  the  skin,  whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  the  rash  or  of 
subsequent  desquamation  of  the  cu- 
ticle. 

Two  cases  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice lately  which  suggest  the  opinion 
that  there  is  something  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  favoura- 
ble to  the  generation  of  dropsy  where 
any  predisposition  to  it  exists. 

The  first  of  these  patients,  a  boy 
about  ten  years  of  age,  came  to  the 
Dispensary  with  a  purpura!  eruption 
on  tne  lower  extremities.  In  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  anasarca  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  face  and  limbs,  which 
rapidly  increased,  the  urine  « being 
highly  albuminous.  Four  years  pre- 
viously this  boy  had  an  attack  of  scar- 
latina, followed  by  dropsy,  since  which 
his  health  had  been  tolerably  good. 
The  dropsy  has  now  again  disappeared, 
but  the  urine  remains  albuminous,  and 
the  patient  is  aneemic,  and  suffers  from 
indigestion. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  this 
instance  the  dropsy  is  connected  with 
diseased  kidney,  dating  from  the  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  four  years  ago ;  but  it 
is  curious  that  the  effusion  should  re- 
appear at  this  time,  when  scarlatinal 
dropsy  prevails  so  generally. 

The  other  case  referred  to  is  very 
similar  in  roost  respects.  It  occurred 
in  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  where  my 
attention  was  directed  to  it  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  C.Golding.  This  patient 
had  scarlet  fever  three  years  ago,  and 
soon  after  he  became  dropsical.    The 


swelling  subsided  shortly,  and  from 
that  time  until  within  ttie  last  few 
weeks  his  health  remained  good.  Re- 
cently he  was  brought  to  the  hospital, 
suffering  from  general  dropsy,  accum- 

f>anied  by  albuminous  urine.  In  a 
ittle  while  the  effusion  subsided,  and 
he  was  apparently  doing  well,  when 
the  dropsy  reappeared  rather  suddenly. 
Then  the  symptoms  of  pericarditis  and 
double  pleurisy  supervened,  under 
which  he  soon  sank.  In  the  post- 
mortem examination  the  evidences  of 
these  affections  were  strongly  marked, 
and,  moreover,  the  kidneys  were  both 
found  in  an  advanced  stage  of  granular 
degeneration. 

9,  Wobarn   Place, 
Nov.  23,1847. 


ON  PHOSPHATIC  DEPOSITS  IN  THE 
URINE  OP  CHILDREN. 

By  John  Grantham, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Sarfeons. 

The  following  statements  in  reference 
to  phosphatic  disease  occurring  in 
children  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  are 
written  with  the  view  of  again  directing 
the  minds  of  the  profession  to  the  im- 
portant fact  of  the  elimination  of  the 
mixed  phosphates  by  the  kidneys  as  a 
cause  of  impaired  health,  ancl  one 
fraught  with  all  the  consequences 
which  attend  the  continued  loss  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  life,  and  further,  to  show  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  medical  men  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  inductive  process 
(for  such  I  term  the  analysis  of  the 
urine)  in  the  investigation  of  disease, 
more  especially  in  all  those  affections 
where  tne  external  symptoms  do  not 
form  a  complete  clue  to  the  exact  de- 
ranged function  or  functions.  "  True 
knowledge,"  says  Bacon,  "is  the 
knowledge  of  causes,"  and  as  in  mo- 
rals, no  less  in  physical  science,  can 
we  hope  to  discoveiT  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  only  by  following  the 
inductive  process.  If  our  judgment  be 
correct,  it  must  not  only  comport  with, 
but  satisfactorily  account  for,  all  the 
facts,  however  numerous,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  reasonable  hy- 
pothesis. This  year  I  have  attended 
three  patients  in  one  family,  (children) 
whose  parents  bad  previously  lost 
three  other  children,  two  from  serous 
effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
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Bud  one  ftx>ni  Etropfay.    Tbcftitbcris 
a  man  cf  fall  stature,  of  fm  sandy 
complexion,  temperate,  and  of  Tery^ 
active  habits,  wttfa  a  well-developed 
brain.    The  mother  is  a  person  of  a 
dark   complexion,    mehmcnolie  tem- 
perament,  and    very   desponding   at 
times,    and  not  highly   organist  as 
regards  the  cerebral  powers.    The  re- 
sult of  such  a  combination  of  mind  in 
persons  in  affluent  circumstances,  ne- 
cessarily endangers  the  regular  and 
discreet  management  of  their  ofT^pring 
in  diet,  &c.    The  general  appearance 
of  the  children  pres^ented  a  lax  condi- 
tion of   the  muRcular  system :  a  fair 
complexion,  inclined  to  a  sandy  colour ; 
the  skin  pallid ;  the  difTusion  of  animal 
heat  irregular,   particularly   the   feet 
and  region  of  the  spinal  colornn  ;  the 
eyes  dull ;  the  tongue  clean,  but  pre- 
senting a  watery  appearance ;  the  gums 
paler  than   natural;   innbility  to  un- 
dergo either  much  mental  or  bodily 
exercise ;  the  appetite  good ;  the  ali- 
mentary functions  regular,  but  with  a 
constipated  tendency.     The  patients 
complained  of  wearied  painfni  sensa- 
tions, which  were   not  constant,  re- 
ferable to  those  parts  only  which  are 
in  the  direction  of  the  nerves  fVom  the 
lumbar  plexus.     On  examination  of 
the  urine,  I    found   it  (in  the  two 
younger  children,  females,  one  aged  5 
years,  the  other  7  years  old,)  of  a  pate 
straw  colour,  semi-transparent,   spec, 
grav.  1*020,   normally  acid,  quantity 
increased,  no  deposit  after  standing, 
but  further  analysis  shewed  evident 
traces  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
mixed  phosphates  in  the  urina  san- 
guinis, but  not  in  the  urina  potus.  The 
examination  of  the  urine  of  the  eldest 
child,    a  male  about  1 1  years  of  age, 
presented  similar  results,  the  difierence 
being  just  reversed,  the  mixed  phos- 
phates being  only  found  in  the  urina 
potus.    He  showed  less  proofs  of  ge- 
neral debility   than  his  sisters;    like 
them  there  was  at  times  the  peculiar 
pallor  of  the  skin  which  invariably 
attends  phosphatic  diseases. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  first  di- 
recting the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body,  by  ordering  the 
patients  to  wear  tlannel  next  the  skin, 
and  the  use  of  the  tepid-bath  at  bed- 
time ;  to  abstain  from  sugar,  fruits, 
he  potatoe,  (which  latter  vegetable  is 
almost  useless  in  such  a  condition  of 
the     stomach,)     and     all    fermented 


litjuors.  For  breakfiist,  biead  ansl 
milk;  for  dinner,  an  equal  admixtore 
of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  with 
plenty  of  ja/f ;  milk  and  bread  for  test, 
or  supper.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  was 
given  before  breakfast  aad  cbnner, 
until  the  undue  quantity  of  the  phos- 
phates ceased  passing  off ;  after  which 
the  mild  forms  of  iron,  such  as  the 
vinum  fern  and  acetate  of  iroa,  cwo  or 
three  times  a  day,  were  persisted  im 
until  the  pallor  of  the  skin  was  lost. 
All  aperients  in  these  affections  mvac 
be  regarded  as  evils,  yet  they  may  be 
required,  and  the  most  simple  will  be 
found  the  least  injurious;  exercise  in 
the  open  air  as  much  as  possible 
witkemt  faiipte. 

There  is  one  more  ofaservatkm  I 
would  add  to  the  above  statement, 
which  is,  the  necessity  for  repeated 
investigation  into  the  health  of  these 
patients  when  thew  «r«  contider^d  cm^ 
vafetceni :  although  the  phosphatic 
diathesis  may  be  removed,  aiMi  the 
countenance  assume  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance,  yet  such  patients  will  aS 
times,  from  various  causes,  pass  iieavy 
urine,  which  is  generally  loaded  with 
the  lithates,  and  sometimes  the  oxalates 
will  also  be  found  in  the  secretion. 
These  effects,  if  unobserved,  w^iald 
very  soon  bring  back  a  bad  train  of 
symptoms,  therefore  saggesCive  of  the 
danger  of  pursuing  aa  unvaiied  pkn 
of  treatment. 
Cnyfoid,  Kent,  Nov.  tsd.  ia(7. 


•     OF     MBDIOAL    SOCSaTUa    AP- 
POIMVSB  FOa  THB  BWSUIKG  WKKK. 

WestnoMtBr    .  .  6st.    Doc  1&,  S  p.m. 

Medical  .        .  •Men.    ••    2d,      " 

PttkolsgioBl     .  .      «4      •<      M       «i 

Chemical         .  .      "      "      •*       •• 

&Nith  Loadoa  .  Thw.  "    23,      " 

HOHCBOPATBT  AT  TBM  COUET  OV  SPAIN. 

Tub  foreign  msdicsl  joomtls  inform  us  that 
all  tke  physidam  of  the  Coart  of  Qocen 
IsiJ>eUa  have  resigned  their  oflSces.  The 
cause  of  this  unanimous  act  is  the  pTcsence 
at  the  Court  of  a  certain  homoeopathic  pfay- 
aician.  Dr.  Nunez,  the  friend  and  protege  of 
Genera]  Serrano.  Like  our  contempormry 
L*  Union  MSdicaU,  we  join  in  approring 
this  spectmen  of  Iberian  medical  ethics. 

*  Dr.  Preot,  in  his  work  on  Renal  DiseaMC, 
page  281,  lajTB  these  caaes  are  uncommon. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 


FJRIDAY,  PJBC.  17.  1847. 

MofT  of  our  readers  will    probably 
have  seen,    with  some  surprise,  the 
charge  recently  made  by  Mr.  Synnot^ 
against  Mr.  Mills,  the  Deputy  Coroner 
of  West  Middlesex ;  and  they  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  coroners' 
inquests,    are  doubtless    desirous    of 
knowing  the  result  of  the  action  Syn- 
NOT  V.  MiLLA.     The  case  is  of  such 
iJBportance  to  the  pnofession,  that  be- 
fore offering  any  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  feel  it  necessary  to   restate 
some  of  its   leading   features.     Mr. 
SyoDOt,   a   medical   practition«r«  re- 
sidiag  in  Gadogaa  Place,  was  called 
to  a  child  that  had  been  taken  sud- 
denly  ill.     The  child  died  in  a  few 
hours  s  for  hi*  own  satisfaction,  and,  as 
weinfer,  with  the  eonseot  of  the  parents, 
he  proceeded  the  next  day  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  death  by  making  a  post* 
mortem  examination.    The  parochial 
•constable  wm  thea  in  the  house,  and 
desiicd  the  surgeon  not  to  touch  the 
body,  because  he  intended  to  apply  to 
the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest.     As  the 
constable  had  no  legal  authority   to 
interfere,  and  the  surgeon  had  no  rear 
fion  to  suspect,  from  what  he  saw  of 
the  child  before  death,  that  it  had  died 
from  unfair  means,  he  made  the  in<- 
epectton,  and  ascertained  that  there 
were  three  pieces  of  the  kernel  of  a 
nut  in  the  bronchial  tubes.    This  dis- 
covery at  once  accounted  for  the  dysp- 
noea under  which  the  child  laboured, 
and  its  subsequent  death. 

An  inquest  was  held,  and  a  warrant 
(summons)  was  served  upon  Mr.  Syn- 
not,  requiring  him  to  attend  to  give 
evidence  before  the  jury  then  sitting. 
The  •evidence  thus  given  was,  we  are 


*  See  the  Mboical  Gazbttb  of  Dec.  3d,  p.  994. 


iofoemcd,6tricUy«M0fifW.  After  ttein"  . 
quest,  the  witness  applied  for  his  fiee,  bot 
it  was  refused  by  the  Deputy  •coroner  ( 
first,  iwr  the  poat-oprtem  examtnatipiv 
beemuie  it  was  maie  without  the  o«^o» 
ner's  order;  and  secondly,  for  the  at- 
tendance and  Tnedieml  evidence^  because 
the  summons  served  upon  Mr.  Synnot 
was  a  summons  for  an  ordinary  witnetM, 
and  not  drawn  up  according  to  sch^ 
dule  A  in  the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act, 
6  and  7,  William  IV.  cap.  Ixxxi^r* 

Mr.  Synnot,  conceiving  himself  to 
be  unjustly  treated,  brought  an  action 
against  Mr.  Mills  in  the  Bloomsburf 
County  Court.  The  case  was  heard 
on  the  Ist  inst.,  and  the  judge  decided 
that  Mr.  Synnot  was  clearly  entitled  to 
his  fee,  but  by  a  teehnical  mistake,  he 
could  not  recover  it  under  the  form  of 
action  instituted.  Our  readers  will  find 
the  details  elsewhere  ;t  Mr.  Mills, 
however,  took  the  judge's  advice  and 
paid  the  fee,  but  the  plaintiff  did  not 
recover  his  costs.  M  the  fee  was  tb«s 
proved  in  the  judgment  of  a»  unbiassed 
person  to  have  h^n^  wrongly  withheld, 
the  costs  and  expeaa^s  should  have 
been  undoubtedly  j»id  to  Mr*  ^fW»t. 

To  practitioners  who  are  liable  to  be 
summoned  by  coroners,  thi^  case  is  of 
more  importance  than  may  at  first  sight 
appear;  and  the  profession  is  much  Ia- 
debted  to  Mr.  Synnot  for  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  he  has  manifested 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  a£^r.  The 
first  question  which  suggests  itaelf  is, 
whether  a  "  parochial  constable  **  pos- 
sesses any  legal  authority  to  prevent  a 
medical  man  from  making  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  body  of  a 
patient.  The  answer  is,  assuredly  not : 
—if  the  coroner  has  already  intimated 
his  intention  of  holding  an  inquest, 
then  a  medical  man  ought  to  wsii  /or 
the  necessary  order  before  he  under- 
takes it.  Further,  if  the  practitioner 
himself  has  strong  reason  to  suspect 
*  Page  1061. 
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death  from  the  violence  of  others,  by 
the  sy  mptomft  preceding  death  or  by  the 
external  appearances  of  ihc  body,  he 
is  not  jasti6cd  in  making  the  inspection 
ontiL  the  coroner  has  been  informed 
of  the  circumstances.  So  far  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  facts  of  this  case,  the 
interference  of  the  constable  was  a 
jDost  impertinent  intrasion,  and  treated 
accordingly. 

That  the  holding  of  important  ju- 
dicial inquiries  should  be  left  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  judgment  of  **  paro- 
chial constables"  is  one  of  the  most 
absurd  parts  of  the  present  system  of 
conducting  coroners'  inquests.  We 
know  not  whether  the  constable  has  a 
fee  j^r  case  in  this  district,  but  some 
coroners  are  in  the  habit  of  feeing  these 
low  and  ignorant  officials  for  in  forma- 
tion  w  hich  may  lead  to  an  inquest.  The 
gross  impropriety  of  such  a  practice 
must  be  obvious :  it  lays  the  ix>or  open 
to  acts  of  petty  tyranny,  to  extortions 
in  order  to  avoid  inquests,  and,  unless 
these  '*  Dogberries''  be  men  of  imma- 
culate virtue,  it  may  favour  the  con- 
cealment of  crime,  by  information  being 
withheld  for  a  higher  fee  than  that 
which  would  follow  from  its  being  com- 
municated. Apart  from  this  digression, 
a  constable  or  beadle  has,  we  appre- 
hend, no  power  by  law  to  prevent  a 
medical  man  making  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  a  patient. 

The  second  feature  in  the  case  is  the 
"summons."  Mr.  Synnot,  unfor- 
tunately, did  not  examine  with  atten- 
tion that  which  was  served  upon  him ; 
and  probably  not  being  deeply  versed  in 
**  Crowner's  quest  law,"  he  did  not  sus- 
pect that  a  medical  man  could  be  sum- 
moned to  attend  an  inquest  under  more 
than  one  legal  form.  We  must  admit 
that  since  the  enactment  of  the  Medical 
Witnesses'  Act,  it  is  the  first  time  we 
have  heard  of  a  medical  practitioner 
being  summoned  in  a  non-medical  capa- 
city to  give  ffifc/ica/ evidence  of  the  cause 


ofdemtk ;  and  we  here  stop  to  inquire,  if 
this  principle  holds  good  in  a  case  like 
that  of  Synnot  v.  Mills,  of  what  use  is 
the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act  to  the  pro- 
fession ?  We  had  always  thought  that 
the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  ensure  a 
very  moderate  but  certain  payment  to 
medical  practitioners  for  their  attend- 
ance, upon  the  order  of  a  coroner,  to 
give  evidence  ai  inquests.  The  first 
words  of  the  preamble  are  : 

**  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide 
for  the  attcndiince  of  medical  witnesses 
at  coroners'  inquests,  also  remuneration 
for  such  attendance,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  post-mortem  examina- 
tions at  such  inquests :  be  it  therefore 
enacted,  &c." 

No  one  could  have  been  deceived  if 
the  words  had  been— 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide 
for  the  attendance  of  medical  witnesses 
at  coronersi'  inquests,  and  to  obtain 
medical  evidence  from  them  without, 
the  payment  of  the  fee  auihorised  by 
this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
coroner,  at  his  pleasure,  and  without 
notice  to  the  medical  practiiiono',  to 
issue  his  order  as  for  an  ordinary  wit- 
ness, and  tile  medical  practitioner  shall 
be  thereupon  compelled  to  attend  and 
give  medical  evidence  under  a  penalty 
of  five  pounds,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods, 
&c. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  opinion  that  a 
more  shameful  or  unjust  perversion  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  could  not  ^wssibly 
have  been  i^ttenipted.  A  gentleman 
acting  as  coroner  deliberately  sends 
out  a  summons  which  he  knows  will 
not  carry  a  fee ;  and  procures  by  means 
of  this  sham  summons,  evidence  for 
which,  under  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  is  bound  to  pay !  The  Deputy- 
coroner's  defence  before  the  judge  of 
the  County  Court,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand  it,  is  this: — The  Gth  and 
7th  William  IV.  chap.  89,  gives,  in 
Schedule  A,  a  form  of  summons :  and 
as  this  particular  form  of  summons  was 
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not  sent  to  the  medical  practitioner  he 
cannot  legally  claim  a  fee. 

This  view  is  certainly  justified  by 
the  words  in  the  preamble  ;  but  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  rule  of  law  which 
does  not  allow  a  man  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong  :  and  if  the  plaintiff 
made  a  claim  for  a  fee  under  circum- 
stances not  legale  it  was  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Deputy -coroner  himself,  in 
not  issuing,  in  due  legal  form,  the  sum- 
mons required  by  the  Medical  Wit- 
nesses' Act.  Any  other  view  of  this 
question  renders  the  Act,  for  the  pass- 
ing of  which  the  profession  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wak- 
ley,  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare."  If  Mr.  Mills  be  right  in  his 
interpretation  of  it,  every  coroner  in 
the  kingdom  may  daily  practise  the 
trick  of  procuring  medical  evidence 
-without  paying  for  it!  There  is  not 
-one  practitioner  in  ten  thousand  who 
knows  the  difference  between  an  **  or- 
dinary" and  a  "  medical"  summons ; 
and  to  take  advantage  of  their  ignorance 
on  this  subject  by  such  a  scandalous 
evasion,  is  what  we  are  persuaded  no 
donrt  of  law  would  ever  permit.  Had 
this  case  gone  before  the  Queen's 
"Bench  on  a  mandamus,  we  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  defendant 
Tvould  have  heard  a  decision  strongly 
condemnatory  of  this  mode  of  attempt- 
ing to  defeat  the  provisions  of  a  useful 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  refusal  of  the  fee  for  the  post- 
mortem examination  was  strictly  legal ; 
but  was  it  equitable  ?  The  inspection 
of  the  body  was  made  honiifide:  it  re. 
vealed  a  cause  of  death  which  could 
not  have  been  known  without  it : 
the  evidence  obtained  from  it  served 
the  purpose  of  the  jury ;  for  without 
it  no  true  verdict  could  have  been 
found.  We  therefore  search  the  case 
in  vain  for  a  sufficient  motive  to  jus- 
tify the  non-payment  of  one  guinea  for 
the    medical   services  thus  rendered. 


The  only  apparent  ground  for  throw- 
ing the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act  in  the 
teeth  of  Mr.  Synnot,  and  refusing  the 
fee  for  the  examination  of  the  body,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  disputed  juris- 
diction of  the  parochial  constable  f 
Had  the  plaintiff  given  way  to  the 
constable,  he  would,  in  our  judgment, 
have  sacrificed  his  independence  in 
the  matter,  but  he  would  probably 
have  obtained  his  one  or  two  guineas 
with  less  trouble.  He  has,  however, 
we  thinfi,  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  deputy-coroner  taking  up  and  put- 
ting down  the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act 
just  as  he  pleases.  When  the  witness 
is  to  be  summoned  to  give  medical  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Mills  sets  its  provisions  at 
defiance ;  but  when  a  demand  is  made 
by  the  witness  {or  fees,  then  the  Coroner 
falls  back  upon  its  provisions,  and  goes 
the  length  of  contesting  in  a  County 
Court,  a  question  upon  which  there  can- 
not be  in  common  equity  two  opinions. 
Our  readers  will  observe  that  the 
judge  of  the  County  Court  held  that 
the  form  of  summons  received  by  a 
medical  man  to  attend  an  inquest  was 
of  no  consequence:  a  mere  verhal 
message  would  bind  a  coroner  to  the 
payment  of  a  fee.  His  Honour  may 
be  right  in  putting  this  reasonable  and 
equitable  interpretation  upon  the  sta- 
tute, but  his  decision  may  hereafter  be 
held  wrong  in  point  of  law.  We  there- 
fore give  our  advice  to  practitioners  as 
a  safe  rule  not  to  attend  an  inquest  to 
give  medical  evidence  upon  a  verbal 
message,  nor  upon  any  summons  ex- 
cept that  which  is  specified  in  the 
6  and  7  Will.  4.  We  here  reprint  it : — 

Form  of  Summons  for  a  Medical 
Practitioner, 

Coroner's  Inquest  at  upon 

the  body  of 

By  virtue  of  this  my  order  as  coroner 
for  you  are  required  to  appear 

before  me  and  the  jury  at  on 

the  day  of  one  thousand 
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^ht  hundred  and  ,  at       of 

the  clock,  to  give  evidence  touching 
the  cause  of  death  of  land  then 

mdd^  when  the  tpiineis  it  required  to 
muike  or  m$$itt  mt  a  f09t-WMrtem  exm- 
tainaf  foa,  and  make  or  assist  in  making 
a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body,  with  [or  without]  an  analysis, 
[««  the  cute  may  &e],  and  report  thereon 
at  the  said  inquent 

(Signed)  C  oroner. 

To  Surgeon  [or  M.D.,  at  the 

cote  may  bej] 

The  "  ordinary"  summons,  or  that 
which  refers  to  a  non-medical  witness, 
as  given  by  Jervis,  runs  as  follows : — 

(Ordinary)  Summons  for  a  Witnett, 

to  wit.    Whereas  I  am  credibly 

informed  that  you  can  five  evidence 
on  behalf  of  our  Sovereign  (lady  the 
Queen)  touching  the  death  of  R.  F., 
now  lying  dead  in  the  parish  of 
in  the  said  eonnty  of  ;  these  are, 

therefore,  by  virtue  of  my  office,  in  her 
Majesty's  name  to  charge  and  com- 
mand you  personally  to  be  and  appear 
before  me  at   the  dwelling-house  of 

known  by  the  sign  of  the 
in  the  said  parish  of  at  six c»f  the 

clock  in  the  evening  on  the  day 
of  instant,  then  and  there  to  pve 

evidence  and  be  examined  on  her  Ma- 
jesty's behalf  before  me  and  my  in- 
2ue8t  touching  the  premiAes.  Hereof 
lil  not,  as  you  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  your  peril.  Given  under  my 
hand  and  seal  this        day  of  one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and 

CD.,  Coroner,  L.S.* 
To  A.B^C.D.,&c 

We  are  rather  desirous  of  knowing 
under  what  precise  circumstances  a 
coroner  is  justified  in  issuing  an  "  ordi- 
nary" summons  to  a  medical  man.  A 
practitioner  may,  we  admit,  be  a  witness 
of  some  fact  connected  with  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  death  of  the 
deceased,  and  upon  this  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  give  evidence ;  but  the  coroner 
has  no  power  to  examine  him  touching 
the  cause  of  death,  or  to  put  to  him  any 
question  the  answer  to  which  requires 
medical  knowledge  and  experience.   A 

*  Jervis  oa  the  Ofllce  tad  DiUet  of  OtnMMrsy 


witnesi  may  fairly  decline  to  answer 
until  he  has  duly  received  a  medical 
summons  according  to  the  form  above 
given.  Any  other  view  of  the  subject 
would  imply  that  the  Medical  Wit> 
nesses'  Act  was  not  merely  a  dead 
letter  in  its  legal  provisions^  but  that 
it  imposed  upon  the  profession,  by- 
pretending  to  award  fees  for  medical 
evidence,  when  the  evidence  could  be 
obtained  and  the  payment  of  the  fees 
evaded  by  substituting  one  summons 
for  another* 


"f  R£RE  is  this  week  a  complete  dearth  of 
recent  intelligence  respecting  Asiatic 
cholera  in  the  foreign  journals.  The 
Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  4th  Dec,  copy- 
ing its  account  from  the  Gazette  of  Riga, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  some  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  £mpire.  The 
greater  part  of  this  report  has  already 
appeared  in  our  pages.  The  disease 
has  ceased  in  the  Govemadent  of  Sara- 
tov, after  attacking  18,954  persons,  of 
whom 9,194  (nearly  50  jter  cent.)  died! 
Letters  from  Posen  of  the  1st  December 
announce  that  the  cholera  had  made 
its  appearance  at  Warsaw  and  at 
Slupsce,  a  frontier  village,  about  fif- 
teen leagues  from  Posen. 

We  find  in  these  journals  no  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  malady  in  Saint 
Petersburgh  or  in  the  Baltic  provinces 
and  from  this  we  draw  a  favourable 
augury.  A  rigorous  quarantine  is 
maintained  in  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian parts.  The  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Naples, 
have  also  established  a  strict  quaran- 
tine with  respect  to  vessels  arriving 
from  the  Levant,  or  other  suspected 
places.  Intelligence  from  Malta  of 
the  4th  inst.  announces  that  the  Frenah 
steamer  Pericles  quitted  Malta  on  the 
3d  inst.,  without  being  allowed  to 
communicate  with  the  island.  The 
reason  assigned  for  the  exclusion  is. 
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that  a  fktal  case  of  Asiatic  cholera 
occurred  oo  board  of  this  vessel,  during 
hqr  pemage  from  Smyrna. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Count  St. 
Pcrreol,  a  noblenoaa  attached  to  the 
French  Embassy  in  Constantinople, 
has  recently  died  m  that  city  from 
an  attack  of  cholera^ 

We  have  been  able  to  procure  no  in- 
telligence of  the  "several  unmistakeable 
cases  of  Asiatic  cholera **  described  in 
the  IHmet  of  the  8th  inst.  as  having 
occurred  in  this  metropolis  during  the 
preceding  week,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  they  existed  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  reporter.  A  case 
which  might  perhaps  be  called  .with 
equal  propriety  **  unmistakeable/'  was 
recently  reported  in  this  journal  as 
having  occurred  at  Dublin  in  Septem- 
ber last.*  ^ 


WiMtt^SL 


On  Indiff0$twn  :  it*  PatkoUffy^  tmd 
Tmimemt  ^^  the  Leeal  AppiicaOou 
.  of  nrnfurm  and  cotttiuwms  Htat  and 
Muittmre,  With  am  Aetenmi  9/  mm 
imprmctd  Bimlt  0/  Ap^§m§  Hwai  or 
Cold  im  IrriitUimo^  mud  InJUmmMtory 
Mhtemsn.  By  James  Ahnott,  M.D. 
Physician  to  the  Bnghlon  Dinpen^ 
sary.  8vo.  pp.  107.  Churchill : 
London.    1847. 

Dr.  Jambs  Aiinott's  iagenioos  inven- 
tions of  scvend  ampamtuses  admitkins 
of  being  exteoMveiy  used  in  medical 
and  surgical  practice,  are  well  known  to 
the  profession.  The  present  treatise 
appears  to  have  been  written  almost  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposeof  recommending 
the  employment  of  one  of  these  con- 
trivances in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia, 
and  of  certain  other  forms  of  internal 
disease. 

The  first  section  of  Dr.  J.  Arnott's 
work  is  devoted  to  remarks  on  the 
**  Local  Application  of  Heat  and  Cold," 
and  goes  far  to  prove  a  fact  which  must 
have    frequently   suggested   itself   to 
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nearly  all  practical  men,  thai  the  trme 
value  of  these  therapentic  agents  has 
never  been  fully  ascertained,  owing  to 
the  great  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
fixed  and  absolutely  regulated  tenrpe- 
rature  in  the  applications  employed. 

A  quotation  of  Dr.  A rnoti's  theory 
of  the  nature  of  indigestion  will  fairly 
introduce  his  account  of  the  pnocipal 
means  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
employ  in  the  treatment  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  case;»  of  dyspepsia. 

''The  proximate  cause  of  indigestion  is 
not  a  single  affection,  but  a  chain  of  morbid 
elements.  The  change  in  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  solvent  liquid 
of  the  stomach,  is  probably  the  circumstance 
in  dyspepsia  on  which  the  disorder  of  the 
function  of  digestion  principally  depends  : 
but  it  is  not  the  circumstance  of  most  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. The  treatment  must  be  directed 
against  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  se- 
cretion, which,  doubtless,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  every  case  that 
has  continued  for  some  time,  is  what  may 
be  termed  an  inflammatory,  or  rather  a 
phlegmonoid  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach.  This  irritation,  agaio^ 
though  it  may  often  be  the  original  affection,, 
may  often  arise  from  muscular  or  nervous 
weakness  ;  and  it  frequently  increases  into 
a  state  of  low  inflammation.  If  the  phleg- 
monoid irritation  has  not  been  preceded  by 
debility,  it  may  cause,  co  exist  with,  or  be 
followed  by  debility.  The  change  in  the 
gastric  juice  may  arise  from  debility  alone, 
or  other  causes  yet  unknown  ;  but  that  it 
does  so  freqnentfy,  or  that  debility  and  such 
a  change  in  the  secretions  should  continue 
long  without  superinducing  irritation,  is 
very  improbable*" 

Acting  upon  the  opinion,  therefore, 
that  dyspepsia  usually  depends  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  gastric  inflamma- 
tion and  irritation,  the  author  statea 
that, 

"  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery  of  some  means  by 
which  the  duration  of  dyspepsia  might  be 
shortened,  and  greater  assistance  afforded  to 
nature  in  hftr  curative  operations  than  can 
be  given  by  regimen  and  the  few  raedietnal 
sabstanees  that  are  really  useful,  I  very  soon, 
after  Mcertaining  its  value  ia  aaalofous 
nflsetisas,  made  trial  of  the  effeetaal  apolU 
cation  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  section*,  and  the  resalt  of  a 


*  Dr.  J.  Aniett'a  account  ot  his  "current 
amratns'*  ia  aa  IbUewi  :~*  A  current  of  water 
OT  the  appropriate  temperature  is  made  to  tow 
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^arf  eiteiMiTe  me  of  this  msedjr  in  d  jipepoA 
is,  that  I  can  recommend  it  ee  being  by  far 
the  meet  beneficml  and  moat  geaerallj  appli- 
cable measure  that  haa  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed in  its  treatment.  While  it  is  power- 
lU  in  operation,  it  is  perfectly  safe ;  and  its 
use  is  compatible  with  whatcTer  other  means 
may  be  indicated  by  the  presence  of  particu- 
lar symptoms.  The  great  or  characteristic 
quality  of  this  local  application  is,  that  it 
icpreases  the  fascnlar  excitement,  which 
conatitntes  the  principal  morbid  element, 
without  increasing  the  debility,  local  or 
general,  which  likewise  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  disease.  In  this  respect  it  has  a 
^lecided  adTantage,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
€asea,  over  the  appUeation  of  leeches,  or 
other  modes  of  abstracting  blood ;  and,  being 
a  remedy  which  soothes  instead  of  irritating, 
and  yet  operates  in  great  part  by  revulsion, 
it*  has  an  equal  superiority  oTcr  counter- 
irritation  as  it  is  usually  produced." 

**  On  commencing  the  use  of  the  current- 
apparatus  in  dyspepsia,  I  limited  its  employ- 
ment to  the  more  acute  cases,  or  those  in 
which  excited  or  inflammatory  action  was 
made  manifest  by  the  symptoms ;  but, 
suspecting  that  very  few  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia exist  without  Tascnlar  excitement 
to  a  eertain  degree,  I  extended  its  use 
to  most  cases  that  occurred,  under  the 
idea,  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  cor- 
lect,  that  if  it  failed  in  being  advantageous, 
it  was  not  likely  to  have  an  opposite  effect. 
The  result  has  proved  (as  far  as  the  opera- 
tion of  a  remedy  can  prove)  that  the  opinion 
of  the  almost  constant  presence  of  vascular 
oxcitement  in  dyspepsia  was  correct ;  for  in 
▼ery  few  cases  has  this  means  of  applying 
heat  and  moisture  been  employed  without 
more  or  less  benefit. 

"The  following  are  the  general  rules 
which  my  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
remedy  would  authorise  me  to  recommend 
as  those  by  which  its  application  should 
Usually  be  governed. 

''  The  degree  of  beat  must  be  regulated  by 
the  time  of  its  continuance,  and  the  extent 
of  surface  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  must 
be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  these,  and 
should  not  be  greater  than  what  yields  an 
agreeable  soothing  sensation  to  the  patient. 
When  the  application  has  been  eontinued 
for  two  or  three  hours,  night  and  morning, 

through  a  thin  waterproof  cushion  or  bladder  in 
close  conuct  with  the  body.  The  water  runt 
into  the  cushion  from  a  fountain  reservoir  raised 
above  it,  through  a  long  flexible  tube ;  and  again 
escaping  from  the  cushion,  it  passes  through 
'another  tube  into  the  waste  vessel.  The  cushion 
is  of  a  size  and  form  soluble  to  the  part  of  the 
body  on  which  the  water  is  to  act ;  and,  by  a 
particular  contrivance,  any  pressure  from  ito 
weight  is  prevented.  The  part  in  contact  with 
the  cushion  is  kept  moist  either  by  previously 
wetting  the  cuahion,  or  by  interposing  a  piece  of 
wet  Imt,  flannel,  or  other hibutous  aubstuoe." 


over  a  moderate  exteat  of  aoxftoe,  a  tempa* 
ratare  varying  between  105^  and  ll(f  bsa 
been  that  osu^y  employed.  PetieBtB,  how^ 
ever,  differ  con^derably  in  their  acnsatioaa 
in  respect  to  heat,  and  in  their  tolerance  of 
their  continuance ;  and  it  must  be  accom- 
modated to  these  differences.  Some  find 
even  105^  too  high  if  long  continued ;  and 
others  have  declared  that  115**  has  commu- 
nicated the  most  sgreeable  warmth.  So 
high  a  degree  as  the  last  would  be  improper 
as  a  continued  application  in  dyspepsia, 
becaose  the  whole  system  woald  quickly 
become  heated,  and,  probably,  with  an  un- 
favourable tendeney  as  respects  the  disease. 
To  obviate  this  general  effect  on  the  systeas, 
it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  other  paita  of  tfaa 
body  lightly  while  the  cushion  is  being 
applied,  in  order  that  anyexcesaof  beat  buj- 
easily  pass  off. 

"  The  extent  of  surCsce  to  which  heat  and 
moisture  have  usually  beea  applied  is 
covered  by  a  water-cushion  three  quarters  of 
a  foot  broad,  and  three  times  the  length.- 
The  cushion,  alter  having  had  its  inner  sor- 
hct  made  thoroughly  wet,  is  placed  over  the 
left  side,  and  is  kept  dose  to  it  by  a  bent 
piece  of  covered  sheet-lead.  Varioas  cii^ 
cumstances,  however,  vrill  render  it  proper 
that  the  sixe  of  the  cushion  should  be 
altered.  When  the  irritation  has  spread  to 
the  contiguous  chylopoietie  organs,  it  may 
be  required  of  a  larger  sixe ;  but  when  there 
is  much  tendency  to  general  heating  of  the 
system  and  perapiration,  the  cnsfaion  de- 
scribed ought  to  be  made  nnaller  by  folding. 

'*  During  the  day,  after  the  applkatkA, 
the  patient  haa  usually  worn  a  broad  flannel 
band,  surrounding  and  supporting  the  bodj^ 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  in  some  mea- 
sure the  action  produced  by  the  cushion, 
and  as  a  defence  against  the  influence  of 
cold. 

"  The  application  ought  to  be  continued 
day  after  day  until  the  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided ;  and  it  should  be  resumed  on  any  re- 
lapse. Relief  is  generally  speedily  afforded 
by  it ;  and,  after  a  few  days'  application,  a 
general  amelioration  of  symptoms  may,  in 
cases  of  ordinary  occurrence,  be  confidently 
expected. 

**  The  time  during  which  these  daily  appli- 
cations ought  to  continue  will  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease and  other  circumstances.  When  dys- 
pepsia has  been  of  such  duration  and 
severity  as  to  have  caused  organic  change  in 
the  textures  of  the  stomach,  no  speedy  effect 
can  be  expected  from  this,  nor,  in  fact,  from 
any  other  measure ;  but  it  is  consolatory  to 
know  that  it  often  continues  long,  and  in  an 
aggravated  form,  without  any  such  change."' 

Dr.  Arnott  also  gives  varioas  other 
instructions  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
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ment  of  this  and  other  remedial  mea- 
lures  in  dyspepsia;  but  for  these  we 
9[iu8t  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
Itself.  Without  by  any  means  fully 
ioinciding  with  Dr.  Arnott  in  his 
opinions  relative  to  the  pathology  of 
jhe  variety  of  morbid  affections  grouped 
inder  the  general  title  of ''indigestion/' 
*r  agreeing  with  him  in  many  of  the 
;heories  which  he  has  incidentally 
:hrown  out  in  the  course  of  this  treatise, 
Ve  cannot  but  admit  that  the  apparatus 
vhich  he  has  invented  appears  likely 
to  prove  of  great  value,  not  only  in 
nany  cases  of  dyspepsia,  but  also  in 
larious  other  forms  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal disease.  We  recommend  this 
lltle  treatise  to  the  profession,  as  con- 
taining, among  other  suggestions  of 
8«mewhat  doubtful  value,  many  useful 
practical  hints. 

Tie  Cyclopadia  cf  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
tiotogy.  Edited  by  Robert  B. 
Todd,  M.D.  P.R.S.  &c.  Part  XXIX. 
Sherwood  and  Co.  London :  Novem* 
ler  1847. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating the  editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of 
An&tomy  and  Physiology  upon  the 
somewhat  unfrequent,  but  always  wel- 
come, event  of  the  appearance  of  a 
new  fasciculus  of  his  invaluable  work. 
Apart  from  the  impatience  which  is 
naturally  felt  by  the  subscribers  to  a 
serial  of  this  description,  at  finding  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  very  many  years,  their 
book  of  rererence  still  remains,  like  the 
tower  of  Babel  or  the  Cathedral  of 
Cologne,  in  a  state  of  stupendous  in- 
completeness, there  exists  a  great  ob- 
jection to  a  prolonged  delay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parts  of  a  work  of 
reference,  owing  to  the  various  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  views  enter- 
tained regarding  the  sciences  of  which 
it  treats  during  the  period  which  in« 
tervenes  between  the  publication  of  its 
earlier  and  its  later  numbers.  At  the 
time  when  the  first  part  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was 
given  to  the  profession,  hardly  any 
lacts  with  regard  to  the  structure  and 
development  of  tissues  were  fully  es- 
tablished. The  present  improved  sys- 
tem of  microscopical  examination  was 
scarcely  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  the  science  of  organic  chemistry, 
although  it  had  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  distinguished   ob* 


servers,  was  still  in  its  infency.  Thus 
the  commencement  and  the  termina- 
tion of  this  work  will  always  bear  the 
character  of.  having  been  written  dur- 
ing two  distinct  epochs  of  anatomical 
and  physiological  science,  and  the 
strongest  contrasts  will  be  observed 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  arti- 
cles, as  anatomists  of  the  present  day 
cannot,  of  course,  adapt  their  views  in 
•  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  them 
from  clashing  with  those  which  were 
generally  received  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  since.  Still,  the  system  of  which 
we  complain  has  its  advantages  in 
the  present  instance.  Had  the  Cyclo- 
pedia been  concluded  within  four  or 
five  years  of  its  commencement,  it 
would,  long  ere  this,  have  been  in  the 
condition  of  an  almost  exploded  wortf, 
the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  corrected  and 
supplied  in  a  new  edition  of  three  time^ 
its  size.  It  should,  therefore,  in  bome 
measure  tranquillize  the  impatience  of 
irritable  subscribers  to  observe  that  the 
labour  of  producing  the  work  has  in- 
creased enormously  with  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  science,  and  that  the 
longer  the  appearance  of  the  articles  is 
delayed  the  more  replete  will  they  be 
with  newly  elicited  and  important 
facts. 

The  present  number,  although  con- 
tainins;  only  three  articles,  forms  a 
most  important  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding fasciculi.  Its  principal  feature 
is  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Toad's  admi- 
rable  summary  of  our  present  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  physiology  of 
the  nervous  system.  We  shall  confine 
our  attention  in  the  present  review 
entirely  to  this  article,  postponing  our 
notice  of  Mr.  R.  Jones's  mteresting 
paper  on  the  Polygastrica  until  the 
appearance  of  its  conclusion  in  the  next 
number.  We  have  read  Dr.  Todd's 
elaborate  but  highly  lucid  details  with 
the  greatest  interest.  The  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  in  this  portion  of  the 
article  are  so  numerous,  and  require  so 
many  details  for  their  elucidation,  that 
we  cannot  do  more  than  glance  at  the 
principal  topics,  and  extract  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting  passages.  The  • 
leading  points  discussed  in  this  part  of 
the  "  work"  (for  it  might  well  Iws  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  and  complete 
treatise)  are  the  functions  of  the  sen- 
sitive and  motor  nerves,  and  the  phy- 
siology of  the  spinal  chord,  encephalon^ 
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\  sanglioiiic  Berve«.  We  tkink  that 
the  shoft  article  on  **  the  fuBction  of 
tbe  ^n^Koiis"  hfis  ecafcely  been  done 
fall  jtMtiee  to ;  the  obtervationsi  or,  at 
least,  the  arguments  of  seyeral  recent 
investigators  of  this  Bub^ct»  might 
well  have  afforded  materials  for  a  lew 
additional  pages;  tbe  other  questions 
are,  however,  very  copiously  discussed, 
aad  we  think  that  by  the  careful  ana- 
lysis and  correlation  of  the  views  of 
others,  as  well  as  by  his  own  ingenious 
observations,  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  considerable  additional 
light  upon  several  features  of  these 
difiicuU  and  obscore  subjects.  We 
have  marked  the  following  passages 
lor  eitract,  as  containing,  within  a 
Btaall  space,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant coxKlusions  which  the  author  has 
arrived  at.  The  following,  whether 
Ibanded  upon  correct  physiological 
and  pathological  data  or  not,  may  a^ord 
a  useful  practical  hint : — 

"  It  it  a  h^bly  iaterestiag  physiologieal 
hett  whicb  bu  an  importAot  practical  bear- 
ing, that  at  whatever  part  of  their  courae 
sentient  nerve-fibres  be  irritated,  tbe  same 
sensation  will  be  prodaced,  whether  the  seat 
of  the  irritation  be  the  centre,  the  periphery, 
or  the  middle  of  their  coarse,  provided  only 
the  same  fibres  are  irritated  in  the  same 
degree.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that 
sensatioaa  are  referred  to  the  extremities  of  a 
aerre  when  the  existing  irritation  is  ailaated 
at  its  point  of  implantation  in  the  centre. 
The  sensation  of  tingling  or  fsrmieation 
IB  the  hand  or  foot,  arm  or  leg,  ia  frequently 
an  indicatioa  of  cerebral  or  spinal  disease ; 
bat  the  praotxtioiier  should  not  forget  thac 
precisely  tbe  aaase  sensation  may  be  cansed 
by  aa  iiritatioB  taking  place  ia  tbe  coarse  of 
the  nerve.  I  have  fr^nent  occasion  to  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  fact  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  sciatica.  This  disease 
generally  consists  in  an  irritated  state  of  the 
nerve  in  some  part  of  its  course  by  a  gouty 
matter,  and  it  may  be  treated  with  the  beat 
effects  by  blisters  applied  over  the  nerve. 
As,  however,  the  morbid  impregnation  may 
have  taken  place  at  any  part  ot  the  coarse  of 
the  nerve,  it  is  a  very  osefal  practiee,  wfaea 
a  single  apflicatioa  fails,  to  apply  the  blis- 
ters over  diierent  parte  in  saecession,  in- 
stead of  ooaftniag  the  vesication  to  one 
rsgion.'' 

We  wish  that  onr  space  would  admit 
of  an  analysis  of  Dr.  Todd's  admirable 
inTestigation  of  the  question  *'  Is  the 
nervous  force  electricity  ?"  But  we 
mmt  be  content  with  quoting  his  con- 
clusions respecting  tbe  muscular  and 
nervous  forces. 


'*  1.  That  both  are  polar  foices,  and  is. 
dose  analogy  with  light,  beat,  electriclt]^ 


**  2.  That  either  nuiy  be  excited  by,  or 
transformed  into  the  other, — the  nervoiB 
may  excite  the  muscular,  or  the  muscular 
the  nervous.  It  seems  not  improbable  thic 
it  is  by  this  reactton  of  the  muacnlar  npoa 
the  nervoas  force  that  the  raascular  sense  a 
developed,  and,  aa  Matteucei  baa  ingenionalf 
suggested,  many  movements  independeiK: 
of  the  will,  yet  following  others  which  nuar 
be  volaatwy  or  otherwise,  auy  result  from 
the  samecanaes. 

**  X  That  the  same  analogy  which  exisls 
bctweoa  electricity  and  magnetism  is  fowd 
between  these  organic  polar  forees;  the 
maseular  being  more  nearly  aUied  to  tie 
former,  the  nervous  to  the  latter. 

"4.  Both  these  foroea  are  dependent  ca 
the  healthy  nntrition  of  their  respectlre 
tissues,  muscle  and  nerve;  and  the  slighteat 
disturbance  in  that  process  in  either  tisaie 
will  readily  aflfact  the  intensity  W  the  force. 

"  5.  Nevertneless,  there  is  a  certun 
mntual  dependence  between  these  two 
tissues  aad  their  forces ;  for  the  exerciac  of 
each  is,  within  certain  limits,  impQss%Ie 
without  the  other ;  and,  as  this  exerdsc  is 
necessary  to  maintaaa  healthy  antrition,  ao 
these  foieea  are  to  a^ertain  extent  dapenteit 
on  each  other  for  tbeir  normal  developsaoit. 
Tbe  practitkmsr  in  mcdieiBe  will  duly  ap- 
preciate the  great  importance  of  thia  «m- 


The  article  on  the  spinal  cord  eon- 
tains  a  very  ample  sketch  of  the  views 
propounded  by  Whytt  and  Phxjhuska 
with  regard  to  the  class  of  acrions 
which  we  now  call  rcftex  or  physical ; 
and  we  agree  with  the  author  in  his 
opinion  that  a  very  far  more  precise 
knowledge  of  these  actions  was  pos- 
sessed and  evidenced  by  the  physiolo- 
gistsin  question  than  subsequent  writera 
have  been  willing  to  allow. 

Etherisation  being  considered,  at  the 
present  time,  as  a  kinci  of  **  nniversal 
solvent"  of  all  the  difficult  points  in 
medicine  and  the  collateral  screnoes, 
the  following  observations  with  regard 
to  the  effects  of  this  agent  upon  the 
spinal  cord  will  be  thonght  interest- 
ing :— 

"  I  have  ascertained,  by  several  experi- 
ments, that  tbe  inhalation  of  edicr  has  con- 
siderable effect  in  contfolfing  the  natural 
polar  state  of  the  cord,  as  weU  as  that 
which  may  be  prodnced  by  strychnine.  A 
pigeon  deprived  of  its  cerebral  inmiB|»hcns 
lives  in  a  state  of  sleep  for  a  oonsideraUs 
time;  it  llica  when  thrown  in  the  air,  implead- 
ing and  iUpping  its  wings:    standa  when 
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llaoed  on  iU  feet.  A  bird  thus  motflated 
Hu  made  to  inhale  ether;  it  conld  noft 
itand,  and  when  thrown  into  the  rir  it  fell 
U  the  groand  like  a  heavy  bag,  hs  wtngs 
rftnaining  applied  to  the  sides  of  its  body, 
oTif  the  wings  were  drawn  oat  as  it  was 
^own  into  the  air  they  qaickly  collapsed. 
M  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  ether  had  passed 
oi  it  stood  and  flew  as  before.  I  gave 
si^ychnine  to  a  rabbit,  a  guinea-pig,  and  a 
di^g,  so  as  to  excite  the  tetanoid  state.  Tm- 
aOediately  the  spasms  shpwed  them  selves, 
I  ^brought  the  animal  nnder  the  infloence  of 
e^r ;  the  spasms  ceased  immediately,  and 
the  animal  became  perfectly  relaxed ;  hot, 
as  soon  OS  the  effects  of  the  ether  passed  off, 
ths  spasms  came  on  again,  bnt  were  soon 
raltdued  by  a  fresh  fkihalation  of  ether.  And 
thus  I  found  that  the  life  of  an  animal 
poiioned  by  strychnine  could  be  greatly  pro- 
longed  through  successive  inhalations  of 
ether;  for  animals  of  the  same  kind,  poisoned 
by  equal  doses  of  strychnine,  but  Aot  sub- 
jeiotcd  to  the  kifliieofle  of  ether,  perished 
wj  rapidly." 

The  article  on  the  fanctions  of  the 
encephalon  is  fepiete  with  ckee  rcMon- 
ing  and  ingenious  argument.  Tiie 
author's  eicanHBtttion  of  this  sabject 
has  led  to  the  following  corc^usioim  : — 

**  1.  Tliat  the  enoephalon  consists  of  a 
series  of  centres,  each  of  which  has  its  proper 
influence  in  the  exercise  of  tbe  mental  and 
bodily  functions.  Tkese  are  the  centre  of 
intellectual  actions,  the  centre  of  volition, 
the  centre  of  sensation,  the  centre  of  the  co- 
ordination of  muscular  movements,  the 
centre  of  respiration  and  deglutition. 

**  2.  That  the  cerebral  convolutions,  with 
the  fibres  which  connect  them  to  the  corpora 
striata  and  optic  thalami,  constitute  the 
centre  of  intellectual  action. 

**  3.  That  the  centre  of  volition  consists 
primarily  in  the  corpora  striata;  tbe  in- 
ferior layers  of  the  crura  cerebri,  which  are 
continuous  with  the  anterior  pyramids,  con* 
sect  these  gangliform  bodies  with  the  vas- 
cular matter  of  the  crura  (locus  niger),  with 
the  vesicular  matter  of  the  mesocepbale, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  with  that  of  the 
spinal  cord  (the  anterior  horns),  all  of 
which,  with  the  corpora  striata,  probably 
form  the  dynamic  nervous  matter  in  the 
impulses  of  volition  for  nerves  implanted  in 
them  respectively. 

"4.  The  optic  thalami,  which  by  the 
extension  of  the  olivary  columns  through  the 
mesocepbale  and  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
posterior  horns  of  the  vesicular  matter  of 
the  spinal  cord,  become  continuous  with 
those  parts,  constitute  tbe  centre  of  sensa- 
/ton,  having  implanted  in  it  or  connected 
with  it  less  directly  all  the  sentient  nerves 
of  the  body. 


"  The  nerves  of  the  higher  senses  probably 
faove  each  special  ganglia  or  eentres ;  which,, 
however,  an  oonnected  with  the  general 
centre;  as  the  olfisetory  khes  <br  smell ;  tho 
retina,  corpora  genicufaita,  or  corpova  qaedri^ 
gemina  for  vision ;  the  vesicular  matter  in 
which  the  auditory  nerves  are  implanted,  or 
the  flocks  of  Reil,  for  hearing ;  the  ganglia 
of  the  fifth  giosso-pharyngeal,  and  the  pos- 
terior roots  of  spinal  nerves  for  taste  and 
touch.  , 

**  5.  The  ecrabelhim  eoostitcites  the  centre 
of  the  co-ordination  a€  moseular  movements, 
both  in  locomotion  and  in  all  the  compli- 
cated movements  of  the  frame. 

**^.  The  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
meaocephale,  inchiding  probably  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  aorpora  quadrigemina,  con* 
stitntes  a  spe<^  centre  of  actions  referable 
to  the  emotions,  aaong  which  may  be 
reckoned  sexual  impulses.  This  centre  con- 
nects itself  with  the  medulla  oblongata  by 
the  olivary  columns,  and,  through  the  same 
channel,  with  the  posterior  horns  of  the 
spinal  vesicular  matter. 

'*  7.  The  medulla  oblongata  constitutes  the 
centre  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  but  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  wholly  devoted  to 
these  functions,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  like- 
wise of  continuations  of  the  centres  of  voli- 
tion, of  sensation*  and  of  emotion.** 

We  triiBC  that  tlie  editor  will  aot  fail 
to  esert  a  certain  amount  of  ezcito- 
aaoCory  energy  in  urging  hie  cod- 
thbiUors  to  greater  activity  in  the 
preparation  of  their  memoirs,  but  we 
mast  also  hint  that,  so  long  as  the  delay 
in  the  pnblication  of  the  numbers  is 
not  hopelessly  protracted,  the  sub- 
scribers will  take  into  consideration 
the  time  which  it  would  have  occupied 
themselves  to  prepare  any  of  the  more 
important  articles  with  which  the 
Cyclopsdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy Li  enriched. 

LaUtmand  mi  Spermtrtorrhea, 
In  the  review  of  Mr.  M^DougalTa 
translation  of  Lallemand  on  Sperma- 
torrhea, contained  in  our  last  week'a 
number,  it  is  stated  at  page  1030  that 
with  tbe  ezceplioii  of  Mr.  B.  Phillips' 
papers,  publiafaed  in  the  Medical 
Gazbttb,  *'we  look  in  vara  among 
8ii9g:ical  writtngs  for  any  practical  re* 
marks  on  the  subject.''  Tiie  reviewer 
has  here  inadvertently  omitted  to  no- 
tice Mr.  T.  B.  Curirog'sexoellent  woric 
on  Diseases  of  the  Testis.  As  an  act 
of  justice  to  that  gentleman,  it  is  only 
fair  tn  staite  that  his  worlt  contains  a 
chapter  embracing  the  resnhs  of  con- 
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vderable  experience  on  this  subject, 
and  that  it  is  well  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  seek  good  practical 
information  on  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 


^roeee^tngis  of  £oclft(e((. 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  93, 1847. 

J.  M.  Arnott,  Eso*  F.R.S.  Prbsidbmt. 

Cote  o/Extentive  Laceration  qf  ike  Liver, 
with  Rupture  qf  the  Gall- Bladder,  and 
other  Leeiona  caused  by  External  Violence; 
with  Remarke,     By  Walter  Fergus, 
M.D.,  Hoiue-Sarig;eoii  to  the  Staffordshire 
General    Infirmary.    [Commonicated   by 
Dr.  Todd.] 
W.  F.,  aged  seventeen,  waa  brought  to  the 
Staffordshire  General  Infirmary  on  March 
28,  1846,  the  wheel  of  a  water-cart  having 
passed  over  his  abdomen  four  hoars  pre- 
vionaly.     The  amount  of  shock  sustained 
was  trifling ;  he  seemed  to  suffer  very  little, 
and  there  were  no  msrks  of  external  violence. 
Ibe  abdomen  was  only  slightly  tender  on 
pressure;  pulse  80.    ^Hien  seen  early  on 
the  following  morning,  there  were  great  pain 
and  tenderness  over  tiie  belly,  and  the  pulse 
had  become  small  and  rapid.    He  was  bled 
to  fourteen  onnoes,  and  some  calomel,  with 
opium,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  at  short 
intervals.      He  then  vomited  some  bilious 
matter,  and  expressed  himself  as  relieved. 
A  turpentine  enema   administered  shortly 
afterwards    procured    a    free   and   healthy 
evacuation  of  the  bowels.     On  the  30th, 
leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  after 
which    the    tenderness    subsided,  and    the 
patient  became  in  every  respect  convalescent, 
so  that  he  got  up  and  thought  of  returning 
home.      On  April  3rd  he    was    suddenly 
seised  with  extreme  pain  and   tenderness 
over  the  whole  belly,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  acute  peritonitis  rapidly  supervened.    On 
the  4  th  the  abdomen  became  tumid  from  the 
presence,  evidently,  of  fluid ;  and  he  died, 
without  any  remission  of  the  symptoms,  fifty 
hours  after  the  acute  attack  commenced,  and 
on  the  ninth  day  after  the* receipt  of  the 
injury.     On  examination  of  the  body,  a  Urge 
quantity  of  bilious-looking  fluid  was  found 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  were  sus- 
pended some  shreds  of  lymph ;   and  the 
intestines  were  roughened.    A  laceration  of 
the  liver  was  discovered,  extending  in  the 
dtreetion  taken  by  the  broad  ligament,  quite 
through  the  substance  of  the  oigan,  and  to  a 
depth  of  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  thm 
edge.     Another  laceration  extended  about 


two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  convex  snrfsee 
in  a  transverse  direction ;  but  tins  waa  lot 
deep,  and  was  in  a  state  advancing  towaids 
separation.  The  omentum  was  rolled  ip, 
and  brittle ;  the  gall-bladder  was  ruptuied 
nearits  neck,and  quite  empty  and  contractsd; 
the  structure  of  the  liver,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  laceration,  presented,  on  sectioo, 
a  very  red  and  dense  appearance ;  blood  ras 
extravasated  around  the  right  kidney ;  the 
other  organs  were  healthy. 

The  author«onsidered  this  case  interesting 
from  the  absence  of  symptoms  at  an  early 
period,  evidencing  the  existence  of  sich 
severe  mischief  as  the  post-mortem  appear- 
ances revealed.  The  first  attack  of  inflem- 
mation  was  checked  bj  the  abstractioo  of 
blood  and  exhibition  of  calomel.  The  snb- 
sequent  fatal  attack  of  peritonitis  he  attributed 
to  the  bursting  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  con- 
sequent extravasation  of  bile. 

Case  of  Maliffnani  Tumor  of  the  Oe  Uteris 
exdaedduring  Labour,  By  J.  M.  Arkott, 
Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and 
President  of  the  Society. 
The  author  first  referred  to  casesof  scirrhus, 
cancer,  and  other  malignant  growths  of  the 
uterus,  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  proving  the 
frequent  fatality  of  this  complication.     He 
also  adverted  to  the  opinion  maintabed  by- 
some  authors  regarding  the  impropriety  of 
excising  the  disoLsed  parts  under  such  dr- 
cumstanoes,  and  considered  the  case  he  was 
about  to  narrate  as  illustrative  of  both  the 
advisability  and  safety  of  the  step  in  question. 
The  subject  of  the  disease  (a  lady  aged  thirty- 
eight)  applied  to  the  author  in  1844  for  an 
indurated  enlargement  of  the  anterior  lip  of 
the  OS  uteri,  which  was  rugged  and  granular 
near  to  the  os  itself:  this  was  not  tender, 
but  bled  under  the  examination.     A  con- 
sultation with  Drs.  Ferguson  and  Locock 
being  held,  it  was  agreed  that  the  disease 
admitted   of  removal,  as  the  neighbouring 
portion  of  the  os  uteri  was  healthy ;  but 
that,  as  the  patient  was  at  the  time  in  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  it  was  desirable  to 
defer   operating  until    after    the    patient's 
confinement.     Four  months  afterwards,  the 
author  was  summoned  to  meet  Dr.  Locock, 
in  consequence  of  labour  being  protracted 
by  the  presence  of  the  morbid  growth.    This 
was  still  limited  to  the  anterior  lip  and  right 
side  of  the  uterus,  and  had  attained  the  sixe 
of  a  large  green  walnut :  the  tissue  beyond 
and  around  appeared  healthy.    The  diseased 
mass  and  contracted  os  uteri  were  forced 
down  almost  into  view  when  a  pain  came  on : 
hooks  were  fixed  to  the  former,  which  was 
excised  by  a  succession  of  strokes  vrith  curved 
scissors,  and  scarcely  any  blood  was  lost. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  os  uteri  expanded 
uniformly,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  boor  a 
healthy  child  was  bom.    The  patient  had  a 
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^d  recovery.  On  section  the  tumor 
|;resented  a  yellovr  colonr  and  fibrous  ap- 
pearance. After  an  interval  of  some  months, 
Siis  patient  was  again  the  subject  of  frequent 
fasemorrhage;  and  it  was  then  dbcovered 
tkat  the  posterior  lip  and  cervix  uteri  were 
tie  seat  of  a  similar  disease,  which  extended 
tlis  time  beyond  reach.  She  lived  until 
June  1846,  sixteen  months  after  her  confine- 
oient,  when  she  died  with  all  the  symptoms 
of-  malignant  disease  of  the  womb.  The 
author  remarked  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
lives  of  both  mother  and  child  were  saved 
bV  the  timely  surgical  interference ;  but  he 
did  not  regard  the  case  as  illustrative  of  the 
usual  condition  met  with  in  similar  cases, 
which  are  rarely  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  an 
operation  under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances. He  then  narrated  a  case  which 
occurred  under  bis  notice  in  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  in  which  the  cancerous  disease 
was  much  more  extensive.  After  protracted 
labour,  the  os  uteri  was  rent  during  a  violent 
pain,  and  before  the  author  arrived  to  relieve 
the  tension  by  incisions.  Two  fcetuses  were 
born  at  the  sixth  month,  and  the  patient 
subsequently  rallied.  The  author  concludes 
by  remarking  that,  in  cases  similar  to  the 
last  alluded  to,  incisions  offer  the  first  and 
best  means  of  relief;  but  that  when  the 
malignant  growth  is  confined  to  a  limited 
portion  of  the  os  uteri,  the  alternative  of  ex- 
cision, as  in  the  case  just  related,  should  be 
entertained. 

Dr.  LooocK  would  make  a  small  addition 
to  the  first  case  detailed  in  the  paper.  Four 
or  five  weeks  after  delivery  the  patient 
seeme.l  quite  well ;  there  was  no  portion  of 
disease  to  be  detected  ;  and  only  a  small 
cicatrix  left  from  the  operation,  a  cicatrix 
which  was  scarcely  to  be  felt.  This  lady, 
having  some  anxious  feelings  respecting  her 
case,  kept  the  early  symptoms  of  its  return 
to  herself,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated 
biemorrbages,  and  at  the  expiration  of  nine 
months,  that  he  (Dr.  Locock)  had  seen  her. 
The  disease  had  then  spread  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  uterus,  and  pressed  upon  the 
rectum.  The  period  was  then  gone  by  for 
any  remedial  means  to  be  employed.  The 
question  of  the  propriety  of  operating  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  during  labour,  had  been 
mooted.  This  case  showed  that  such  opera- 
tion was  desirable.  In  these  cases,  where  it 
was  impossible  to  bring  away  a  living  child 
without  operation  on  the  tumor,  he  could 
not  think  that  we  were  justified  in  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child  by  non- 
interference— a  result  which  must  occur  if 
we  did  not  use  means  to  prevent  it.  It  was, 
at  all  events,  the  salvation  of  one  life  out  of 
two.  He  should  never  hesitate,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  attempt  to  save  the  life  of 
the  child,  when  possible,  without  exposing 
the  mother  to  more  risk  than  she  would 


experience  by  not  operating.  Now,  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  what  was  the  practitioner 
to  do  ?  It  was  quite  clear  that  there  was 
only  one  proceeding  which  offered  the  least 
chance  to  the  child — that  proceeding  was  an 
operation.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  if  the  child  were  not  attempted  to  be 
saved  in  this  manner,  there  was  as  much  risk 
to  the  life  of  the  mother  by  any  other  pro- 
ceeding. Incising  the  uterus,  no  doubt, 
must  be  done  at  the  risk  of  the  mother,  but, 
if  successful,  might  delay  the  progress  of  the 
disease  for  some  time  ;  though  occasionally, 
as  was  known,  the  disease  spread  more 
rapidly  after  operative  means  had  been  used 
for  its  removal.  Still,  we  must  never  forget, 
in  these  cases,  that  without  operation  both 
lives  would  be  destroyed  ;  with  it,  probably 
only  one,  and  perhaps  neither. 

Mr.  Lloyd  related  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus,  affecting  the  anterior  lip  of  the  organ^ 
which  was  tumefied  and  thickened.  He 
could  pass  his  finger  quite  beyond  the  diseased 
portion.  Various  applications  were  made  to 
this  growth  without  any  beneficial  result,, 
and  the  pain  and  the  discharge  became  so 
great  that  the  life  of  the  patient  was  threat- 
ened. Under  these  circumstances  it  was- 
determined  to  remove  the  diseased  portion, 
and  as  he  was  fearful  of  at  once  excising  so 
large  a  part  of  the  uterus,  he  passed  a  ligature 
entirely  round  the  cervix  uteri,  by  which  he 
completely  encompassed  the  tumor.  There 
was  some  hsmorrhage,  and  a  considerable- 
discharge  of  serous  fluid  tinged  with  blood ; 
the  whole  of  the  enclosed  portion  swelled 
euormously,  so  that  the  os  uteri  presented 
itself  at  the  external  orifice.  There  was  so 
much  pain  that  it  was  considered  desirable  ta- 
remove  the  diseased  portion  at  once;  this 
was  accordingly  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  knife^ 
and  the  patient  made  a  good  recovery.  A 
fungus,  however,  presented  itself  at  the  point 
of  operation,  to  which  escharotics  were 
applied  with  complete  success.  The  patient 
remained  well  for  two  years,  when  ulceration 
set  in  and  eventually  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  uterus.  The  patient  sank, 
and  on  examination  after  death,  there  was  no- 
trace  of  cancer  in  any  other  structure  of  the 
body.  In  three  other  cases  he  had  lemoved: 
portions  of  the  os  uteri  for  fungoid  disease. 
In  two  of  these  cases  the  removal  was  effected 
partially  by  ligature  and  partly  by  caustic, 
and  finished  by  an  elliptical  incision  with  the 
scissors.  He  eulogised  the  use  of  the  potassa 
fusa  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  these  cases ;  they 
prevented  hemorrhage,  and  sometimes  cured 
the  disease. 

Dr.  LococK  said,  that  in  excising  portions 
of  the  os  uteri  for  diseased  growths,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  a  ligature ;  there  would 
be  no  alarming  hemorrhage  from  excision. 
In  bis  opinion  the  ligature  did  more  harm 
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iban  good.  He  (Dr.  Loooek)  applied  oaaidca 
«fter,  rather  than  bcfora,  the  operatioa,  wHfa 
tlM  view  of  getting  rid  of  any  portion  of  the 
^iaeaae  which  night  be  left  by  the  knife,  aad 
of  arresting  hmnorrhage. 

Mr.  Armott  Mid,  that  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  removing  tamora  ffon  the  oi 
uteri  was  one  of  great  importanoe.  la  soase 
^ases  the  tunors  might  be  entirely  removed, 
bnt  in  other  instanoes  yo«  eoald  exciae  tbam 
only.  In  the  ftrst  case  detailed,  excision 
was  resorted  to,  and  there  wu  bo  htsoM- 
n^age ;  in  the  soeond  case  the  disease  was 
beyond  reach,  and  the  parts  were  incised 
OBly.  In  the  esse  described  in  the  paper  by 
Dr.  West,  he  (Mr.  Amott)  had  been  called 
to  the  patient  at  twelve  at  night;  the  as 
uteri  was  situated  high  up,  and  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  reachiog  it  to  incise  it. 
Notwithstanding  what  had  fallen  from  Dr. 
Locock,  you  night  have  severe  and  dangerous 
hsBmorrhage  from  inoisioiM  of  this  kind.  In 
a  case  which  had  come  under  his  care  at  tiie 
Middlesex  Hospital,  he  had  excised  a  portion 
of  the  OS  uteri,  leaving  the  part  above  the 
division  healthy.  He  had  occasioB  in  this 
case  to  apply  the  actual  cautery  three  times, 
the  blood  puaiping  out  to  a  feaifnl  extent 
from  an  artery  as  large  as  the  radial.  The 
application  gave  no  pdn.  Four  or  five  days 
after,  hsmoriiiage  again  came  on,  but  was 
checked  by  the  injection  of  oold  water.  It 
returned,  however,  in  a  few  hours,  and  it 
was  only  anrested  by  phigging  the  vaghn. 

Dr.  Locock  should  have  aaid,  if  he  had 
sot  said  it  akeady,  that  there  was  no  hsmo- 
nhage  in  these  oases  which  waa  not  con- 
trollable by  plugging  the  vagina.  In  the 
caae  related  by  Mr.  Amatt,  this  proceeding 
ahould  have  been  adopted  in  the  first  instance. 


FATH0L06ICAL  SOCIETY  OP 

LONDON. 

,  Monday,  Dec.  6, 1M7. 

Dr.  Williams  in  the  Chur. 

Mb.  HrwKTT  esihibited  a  specisMB  of 

Fraeiurt  ftf  the  Cricoid  CartilagB,  with 
EmpiytrnMy  the  retuU  qf  injury. 
A  man,  Bt.  27,  was  admitted  inio  6t 
George's  UospttaL,  in  1843,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Cutler,  with  a  aeviere  iajury  of  the 
head ;  ilie  aerident  had  ooenncd  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  &Uen  from  a  acaffoid, 
a  height  «f  about  ftfty  feet,  but  his  £dl  had 
been  brok«n  by  various  objects.  When  seen 
again,  a  short  time  after  his  admission,  he 
was  found  to  be  suffering  from  urgent  dysp- 
noea, and  emphysematons  crackling  was,  for 
ttie  first  time,  observed  about  the  root  of  the 
neck.  The  crackling  thence  spread  very 
rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  was  perceptible 
in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the 


body ;  the  toogua  was  cwolleu,  M^ymooad, 
and  protruded  beyond  the  taeth.  No  frae* 
ture  eonid  be  deteofeed  about  the  ribs ;  th( 
emphysema  ooattnaed  to  inarflaae,  and  was 
soon  found  in  the  lower  extremities.  He 
died  three  days  after  the  accident,  nevw 
having  rallied  from  the  head  symptoms. 

At  the  examination  of  the  body,  tweaty.- 
six  hours  after  death,  no  fracture  was  da- 
tsoted  about  any  one  of  the  ribs,  neither  ww 
any  injury  observed  abont  the  hmgs.  Em* 
physema  existed  in  the  oeliskr  tisane  of  Ihe 
anterior  mediaatinum  and  in  the  neck,  which 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  traehea  and 
larynx,  when  the  right  side  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  was  ibund  to  be  fiucturad  in  two 
places  on  its  anterior  smrfaoe,  a  portion  of 
the  cartilage,  about  two  Hoes  in  length,  being 
thus  separated  from  the  other  parts.  The 
an^es  of  this  fragment  were  exceeding- 
ly sharp,  and  one  of  the  superior  had 
penetrated  through  the  mucous  membrane^ 
where  it  had  produood  a  jagged  opening,  of 
the  aiae  of  a  paa,  which  oommimicated  freely 
with  the  aetlular  tissue  of  the  neek,  and  had 
given  rise  to  the  empliysema.  Several  spots 
of  ecchymosis  existed  about  the  chordc  vo- 
cales;  no  alteration  of  structure  was  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
The  brain  was  extensively  lacerated  in  several 
places,  especially  towards  its  lower  paxt. 

Dr.  HANBriKX.D  Jokbs  exhibited  a  spe- 
dmcH  of 

JmieaiiBB  i^Ur  JH^mUmy. 
W.  S.,  mt.  22,  waiter  \a  a  tavem,  was 
admitted  into  8t.  George's  Hospital,  under 
Dr.  Wilson,  November  6th.     He  sUtes  that 
two  or  tiiree  aMnths  ago,  he  was  taken  ill 
with  rigors,  followad  by  pain  in  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  frequent  passage  of  blood  and 
matter  in  his  stook,  and  aoeompanied  with 
tenesmus.    His  abdomen  was  copsiderablj 
distended,  but  principally  by  fl«tns,  tender 
on  presaora,  with  increase  of  pain  while 
strahiingat  stool,  and  tenesmus.    He  bad 
frequent  modooa,   which  were  dark  and  of- 
eniivie,  bot  contained  no  blood ;  the  tongue 
waa  clean  and  glaxy ;  he  had  thirst,  but  the 
appetite  was  tolerably  good,  and  he  took 
meat  daily ;  the  pulaa  was  weak  and  quick  ; 
he  was  greatly  emadsited,  and  had  a  sunken 
aspect.    The  lower  tiabs  and  scrotum  were 
dropsical;  the  urine  copious,  and  not  al- 
buminous.   The  chest  was  resonant  at  every 
part ;  the  breathing  rather  harah,  and  some- 
what farondkiid  at  apex  of  right  lung;  he 
had  no  oou^^fa,  but  stated  that  he  had  oc- 
ossionally  brought  up  blood. 

During  his  stay  in  the  hospital  the  symp- 
toms varied  bat  little ;  the  diarrhoBa  conti- 
nued, but  no  blood  was  observed  in  the 
motions ;  the  pulse  became  extremely  vnak  ; 
the  tongue  sometimes  brown  and  dry,  and 
the  appetite  rather  failed.    On  the  15th  inst. 
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he  was  aeixed  on  a  sadden  with  most  acute 
jpain  in  the  abdomen,  collapse  soon  came  on, 
^d  he  died  on  the  17th,  with  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  most  severe  attack  of  peritonitis. 

Po*/-»ior/ef»,  thirteen  hours  after  death. — 
Apices  of  both  lungs  puckered,  and  con- 
taining small  qwntitieB  of  calaaMOUB  and 
cheesy  matter ;  their  structure  in  other 
respects  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  seme 
congestioB  of  lower  and  back  part  of  left ; 
heart  natural;  blood  eztfemely  fluid.  A 
perforating  ulcer  in  anterior  part  of  trans- 
verse oolon  had  oocasioned  general  ]>eri- 
tonitis ;  the  intestines  were  agglutinated 
together  by  recently  effused  lymph.  On  the 
outer  surface  of  the  eolon  there  were  ob- 
served some  dark  spots,  which  probably 
indicated  the  situation  of  internal  ulcers. 
On  laying  open  the  intestine,  there  was 
Idand  only  some  mncous  fluid,  coloured  by 
a  small  quantity  of  feculent  matter ;  there 
was  most  extensiye  nloeratioQ  of  the  mucous 
coat,  limited  by  the  ileo-coecal  valve,  and 
not  affecting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
•mall  intestines ;  in  the  ooecum  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  healthy  nuioous  membrane  stall 
remaining,  and  the  same  was  the  case  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  rectum.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  ccecnm  tiiere  was  a  small 
isolated  uloer,  which  had  estended  so  deeply 
that  the  coats  of  the  bowel  gave  way  at  this 
point  during  its  removal  from  the  nbdomen. 
About  three  tndws  beyood  the  iko-ooDoal 
▼alve,  the  deetniotioii  of  mvoous  meoBbnuie 
was  mooh  more  eKtensiee;  us  fact,  it  had 
disappeared  throoghoot  a  great  cKteot, 
leaving  a  toleralily  smooth  surfiioe  on  whieh 
the  transverse  fibres  of  the  museuiar  ooat 
were  in  many  parts  distinctly  apparent ;  the 
intestine  wes  tended  of  its  tnucous  ooat  to 
the  greatest  ezteat  in  the  tiansverae  ookM, 
«&d  here,  also,  the  nloeration  had  crtoudhd 
most  deopkjj  and  the  vasoabKity  waa  moat 
marked.  What  remained  of  the  mucoms 
membrane  was  raised  into  ridges  and  rounded 
prominences,  separate  or  in  gvoops;  thms 
had  usually  overhanging  edges,  and  adhered 
to  the  sub -mucous  tissue  by  "very  narrow 
bases ;  a  deposit  of  black  pigment  was  often 
found  in  this  situation.  On  several  of  the 
prominent  remaining  portions  of  mucous 
membrane  there  were  small  round  orifices  to 
be  seen«  which  perhaps  may  have  been  the 
opened  mouths  of  solitary  glands,  but  there 
was  certainly  no  indication  of  a  special  affec- 
tion of  these  structures.  Several  of  the 
prominences  and  ridges  of  mucous  membrane 
were  examined  by  the  microscope ;  they  ez-  ! 
hibited  the  characteristic  structure  more  | 
distinctly  than  sections  of  normal  mucous 
membrane,  the  basement  membrane  being 
seen  forming  the  defined  margin  of  nume- 
rous low  ridges,  from  which  there  had  just 
separated  an  abundant  quantity  of  columnar 
epithelium :  beneath  the  homogeneous  mem- 


brane was  a  layer  of  nudear  partieles  wilh 
granular  matter,  which  in  some  parts  seemed 
to  consist  of  minute  oil  globules  ;  this  layer 
was  traversed  by  numerous  Lieberbuchnian 
follicles,  which  were  very  distinctly  visible. 
The  condition  of  tlie  denuded  intervening 
surfaoe  was  different,  no  basement  membrane 
being  perceptible,  only  a  somewhat  condensed 
line  of  sub-mucous  tissue,  destitute  of  epi- 
thelium, and  presenting  but  imperfect  traces 
of  a  few  Lieberbuchian  follicles.  The  Hver 
was  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  partial 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  margins  of  the 
lobules  ;  no  abscess  could  be  discovered  in 
any  part  of  it. 

Dr.  Jones  remariced,  that  the  condition 
of  the  intestine  in  this  case  was  rather  un- 
usual, as  he  had  not  found  in  authors  any 
detailed  description  of  a  similar  alteration : 
it  seemed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  ulcerative  action,  almost  inter- 
mediate between  atrophy  and  ordinary 
ulceration.  The  morbid  process  which  pro- 
duced such  destruction  must  have  been  of 
considerable  activity,  and  yet  its  existence 
was  rather  manifested  by  emaciation  and 
failure  of  the  vital  powers,  than  by  any 
severe  constitutional  disturbance.  The  por- 
tions ot  mucous  membrane  not  invaded  by 
the  destructive  ulceration  were  of  such  a 
form  and  structure  that  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  a  true  conservative  hypertrophy 
had  taken  place  in  these  parts. 

Mr.  Cock  exhibited  a  speetoMn  of 
ItxtpHtre  <if  tme  Kidney,  with  etm^fwmtal 
deflciemey  qftke'^tker. 

A  boy,  set.  18,  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital,  Nov.  8,  having  faHen  from  a  con- 
siderable height  on  some  rafters.  He  was 
inaitateofooUapae:  abdoomial  tenderness 
referred  to  the  left  side  gave  evidence  of 
some  internal  injury.  Stimolanta  and  opian 
were  given,  and,  when  he  had  rallied  on  the 
following  day,  the  abdominal  pain  had  in- 
creased, being  more  extended,  and  -very 
severe  on  the  left  aide;  tnmefiutioo  had 
also  supervened,  acoempenied  with'the  other 
ordinary  symptonu  of  peritonitis.  On  the 
introdnetion  of  m  catheter  inte  the  bladder, 
a  small  quantity  of  fatood  only  eaeaped.  All 
the  symptoma  of  the  first  injury  ond  the 
subsequent  peritonitis  subsided  in  a  lew 
days  under  the  usual  treatment,  with  the 
ecEception  that  aothiag  but  blood  escaped  by 
the  catheter,  which  was  used  daily.  On  the 
subsidence  of  the  tnm?fw:tion  of  the  abdo- 
men, a  tumor  was  observed  on  the  left  aide. 
He  died  on  the  eleventh  day  after  admission, 
coma  having  supervened  a  few  days  pre- 
viou^y. 

On  the  post-mortem  inspection,  no  traces 
of  external  injury  were  observed.  There 
was  blood-serum  in  both  cavities  of  the 
chest.    The  mesentery  presented  an  almost 
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black  appearaoce,  from  a  quantity  of  eztra- 
▼asated  blood  that  was  behind  it.  On  the 
left  aide  was  observed  a  large  fluctuating 
tumor  connected  with  the  kidney.  On  re- 
moving the  intestines,  a  very  large  amount 
of  extravasated  blood  was  found  on  either 
side  of  the  spine.  The  tumor  was  found  to 
be  formed  at  its  extremities  of  either  half  of 
the  left  kidney,  having  a  collection  of  urini- 
ferous  ammoniacal  blood,  separating  them 
and  distending  the  capsule  to  an  enormous 
size.  Thus  a  complete  transverse  rupture  of 
the  kidney  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  renal 
artery  lay  in  the  open  wound.  This  rupture 
extended  through  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
and  thus  allowed  the  blood  to  extravasate 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  which  it  traversed  in 
all  directions  upwards  to  the  diaphragm 
downwards,  in  connection  with  the  psoas 
musde  on  to  the  thigh.  The  kidney,  though 
divided,  was  found  to  be  twice  as  large  as 
ordinary,  and  the  ureter  nearly  twice  its 
ordinary  calibre.  The  right  kidney  was  a 
mere  rudiment,  no  right  renal  vein  being 
found  communicating  with  the  vena  cava, 
nor  right  renal  artery  with  the  aorta.  The 
ureter  was  found  twisted  on,  and  terminated 
in  a  reduplication  of  itself,  not  having  any 
communication  with  the  bladder.  Urea  was 
found  in  the  blood. 

Mr.  Cock  had  never  met  with  a  more 
illustrative  case  of  the  effect  of  urea  circu- 
lating in  the  system ;  the  boy,  in  fact,  dy'mg 
from  its  effects.  He  had  little  doubt  that, 
had  there  existed  a  right  kidney,  recovery 
might  have  been  rationally  anticipated. 

Mr.  Hatn£S  Walton  exhibited  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  I 

Variety  of  Colloid  Tumor  of  the  Ntek, 

removed  from  a  female  set.  33. 

It  was  situate  on  the  right  side,  under  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw,  extending  from 
vrithin  half  an  inch  of  the  symphysis  to  its 
angle,  and  passing  backwards  and  down- 
wards  to  within  an  inch  of  the  clavicle.  It 
was  nearly  spherical,  appearing  to  consist  of 
three  lobas,  with  a  well-defined  outline,  ai  d 
standing  out  three  inches  from  the  natural 
contour  (illustrated  by  a  cast).  It  moved 
freely  between  the  skin  and  the  subjacent 
parts.  The  period  of  its  development  bad 
extended  over  twelve  years,  having  first  ap- 
peared as  a  small  lump  just  below  the  jaw. 
During  the  last  year  its  progress  had  been 
▼cry  rapid,  unattended,  however,  with  pti.i 
or  inconvenience  till  latterly,  when  it 
slightly  interfered  with  deglutition.  No 
organic  disease  could  be  detected.  In  the 
operation  for  its  removal,  which  was  un- 
attended with  any  difficulty,  the  tumor  was 
found  immediately  underneath  the  platysma. 
and,  on  section,  was  seen  to  be  composed  of 


a  semi-transparent  jelly-like  substanpe,  ar- 
rangefji  in  cells,  the  walls  of  which  were 
formed  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  latter  was 
found,  on  microscopic  examination,  to  be 
more  than  usually  abundant,  and  in  different 
stages  of  development. 


of 


Mr.  John  Birkktt  exhibited  a  specimen 

A  eon»irieted  portion  qf  Ileum,  about  tix 
inches  from  Ctteum,  which  had  fallen 
through  a  loop  formed  in  the  Great 
Omentum. 

The  constriction  was  not  great.  Adhesive 
inflammation  existed  all  around,  and  the 
portion  of  intestine  thus  constricted  was 
within  the  pelvis  :  it  was  greatly  congested, 
and  its  calibre  contracted.  All  the  small 
intestines  were  covered  at  their  points  of 
contact  with  adhesive  lymph.  A  small  per- 
foration had  taken  place  aboiit  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ileum,  and  allowed  the 
escape  of  the  contained  matters.  No  trace 
of  ulceration  existed  in  any  part  of  the 
canal.  The  spwsimen  was  taken  from  a 
man,  set.  28,  who  had  suffered  from  the 
symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  for  five 
days  prior  to  death. 

A  Double  Vagina  and  Uterue, 
from  a  woman  set.  50,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried, but  never  bore  children,  and  bad  died 
from  pneumonia  and  pericarditis.  The 
vagina  was  completely  divided  in  the  mesiaa 
line  by  a  strong,  dense,  fibrous  septum, 
extending  from  the  external  opening  to  the 
utems.  Thus  two  vaginn  existed:  ea^ 
vagina  led  to  a  distinct  os  uteri,  both  of 
which  were  small.  The  neck  of  the  uterus 
was  rather  longer  than  usual;  the  body 
smaller.  The  uterus  itself  was  nearly 
divided  into  two  caviti^  by  a  septum  in  the 
mesian  line.  The  ovaries.  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  ligaments,  were  involved  in  one  general 
adherent  mass  of  old  standing.  The  Fallo- 
pian tubes  were  pervious  for  some  distance 
from  the  uterus. 

A  Fibroplastic  Growth  from  the  Left 
Auricle, 
taken  from  a  woman  set.  52.  It  projected 
from  the  septum  anriculi  into  the  cavity, 
nearly  filling  it.  The  peduncle  was  of  con- 
siderable  size,  and  attached  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  fossa  ovalis  and  septum.  The 
surface  of  the  growth  was  irregular,  the 
irregularities  of  the  size  of  peas.  Though 
it  resembled,  it  appeared  firmer  than,  jelly, 
A  section  exhibited  its  organized  nature; 
for  vessels  were  seen  traversing  the  tissue 
in  its  long  diameter;  also  fibrinous,  san- 
guineous, and  gelatinous-looking  structures 
were  distinguishable.  The  new  growth  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  fibroplastic  of  Lebert 
and  others.  Similar  growths  are  described 
by  Bouillaud,  Rokitansky,  &c. 
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Dr.  Llotd  had  had  an  opportunitj  of 
seeing  this  case  during  life,  and  had  re- 
marked a  hmit,  with  the  second  sound  of 
the  heart,  under  the  nipple,  and  which  no 
doubt  had  arisen  from  the  tumor  in  the 
contraction  of  the  auricle  falling  down  and 
obstructing  the  course  of  blood  through  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening.  The  pulse 
was  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  she 
fainted  occasionally.  The  circumstance  that 
the  latter  symptoms  had  existed  but  six  or 
ten  weeks,  led  to  the  inference  that  the 
tumor  was  of  recent  formation. 

Mr.  Avert  exlubited  a  specimen  of 
Aneurism  qfihe  Arch  of  the  Aorta,  which 
had  caused  Death  by  ulcerating  into  the 
Lrft  Bronchus. 

A  conductor  of  an  omnibus,  set.  42,  who 
was  a  Tcry  stout  muscular  man,  and,  up  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  had  enjoyed  good 
health,  with  the  exception  of  his  complaining 
of  being  a  little  "  oat  of  sorts"  during  the 
last  fortnight.  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  following  his  usual  occupation. 
On  the  day  be  died  he  was  given  in  charge 
for  having  stolen  a  macintosh ;  and,  greatly 
excited  hy  this,  he  suddenly  brought  up  a 
large  quantity  of  blood,  fell  down  insensible, 
and,  before  he  could  reach  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  expired. 

The  aorta,  about  an  inch  below  the  left 
subclavian  artery,  and  just  where  it  crosses 
the  left  bronchus,  presented  an  irregular 
opening  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  leading  into 
a  small  irregular  cavity,  which  would  hold  at 
most  the  half  of  a  good-sized  filbert.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  cavity  two  of  the  rings  of 
the  bronchus  lay  exposed,  but  still  smooth 
and  shining.  The  substance  between  these 
rings  was  ulcerated  and  rough,  so  that  the 
rings  stood  in  relief  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sac.  On  opening  the  bronchus  from  behind 
just  opposite  this  part,  there  was  seen  a 
round  prominence,  as  large  as  a  small  grape, 
projecting  into  its  interior  so  as  almost  to 
fill  it.  This  seemed  composed  of  organised 
fibrin,  and  plugged  the  ulcerated  openings 
between  the  rings,  and  must  have  existed 
some  time.  A  probe  could,  however,  be 
passed  from  the  sac  into  the  bronchus  on 
that  side  of  the  plug  towards  the  lung,  and 
here,  no  doubt,  the  blood  made  its  escape 
into  the  bronchus.  The  opening  of  the 
aorta  into  the  sac  wss  perfectly  smooth,  a£ 
well  as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  latter, 
excepting  at  the  parts  between  the  rings  of 
the  bronchus.  The  aorta  in  other  parts 
presents  several  thick  stheromatous  patches, 
but  no  erosion  or  other  dilatation.  All  the 
tubes  and  air-cells  of  the  left  lung  were 
completely  distended  with  blood,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  right  lung  was  in  a 
similar  condition,  but  none  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  lacerated. 


Dr.  CoLEY  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Hydatid  Tumor  qf  the  Spleen,  and  large 
Abscess  of  the  Gall-Bladder, 
A  man,  set.  40,  was  admitted,  under  Dr. 
Coley's  care,  in  the  Royal  Pimlico  Dispen- 
sary on  October  20.  He  was  much  ema- 
ciated, and  had  an  atra-bilious  complexion. 
An  obscure  tumor,  which  was  remarked  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew  and  himself  below  the  um- 
bilicus, had  existed  ten  or  twelvie  years.  It 
was  hard,  tender,  and  somewhat  inflamed, 
and  appeared  to  be  adherent  to  the  parietet 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver.  Below  the  umbilicus  it  extended 
downwards  about  five  inches,  and  was  about 
four  inches  in  its  width  from  side  to  side. 
The  pulse  was  at  84.  On  the  fourth  day 
the  swelling  had  become  more  extended  and 
prominent,  and  fluctusted  distinctly,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  umbilicus,  where  a 
projection  was  observable. 

On  the  seventh  day,  the  swelling,  which 
was  found  to  be  an  abscess,  had  burst  at  the 
navel,  and  discharged  an  immense  quantity 
of  purulent  matter  mixed  up  with  flakes  of 
lymph.  On  the  eleventh  the  discharge  had 
much  diminished,  and  was  mixed  with  bile. 
Hectic  fever  supervened,  and  the  patient 
died  in  three  weeks. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination  the 
abdomen  was  found  remarkably  concave, 
the  sac  of  the  abscess  to  consist  of  the  gall- 
bladder, which  was  enormously  enlarged. 
Its  coats  were  thickened  and  inseparably 
adherent  to  the  peritoneum  and  the  recti 
muscles.    The  liver  was  perfectly  healthy. 

On  the  upper  portion  of  the  spleen  was 
discovered  a  thick  firm  sac,  as  large  aa 
a  large  cocoa-nut,  which  was  filled  with 
hydatids  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which 
were  capable  of  holding  several  ounces, 
and  others  not  so  large  as  the  smallest 
pea.  The  hydatids  were  all  single,  not 
containing  any  others  within  them,  and 
their  contents  were  a  thin  limpid  fluid. 
They  all  reposed  in  a  bed  of  what  ap- 
peared to  correspond  with  the  description 
given  of  caeoplastic  matter.  That  portion 
of  the  cyst  which  was  not  adherent  to  the 
spleen  had  formed  so  intimate  an  adhesion 
to  the  peritoneal  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
transverse  arch  of  the  colon,  as  to  require 
careful  dissection  for  its  removal.  The  part 
connected  with  the  spleen  proceeded  from 
the  tunica  propria  of  that  organ.  The  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  spleen  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  granular  degeneration.  In 
the  microscopic  examination,  which  had  been 
made  by  Dr.  Laokester,  aggregated  masses 
of  echinococci  were  found  in  the  smaller 
cysts,  crystals  of  cholesterine  in  the  walls  of 
the  larger.  In  the  imperfectly  organized 
masses,  also,  were  contained  cholesterine, 
with  crystals  of  the  ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate. 
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XJlceraUm  qfiht  GhUSs^  unik  Jkttruction 

■tiliiin  from  a  m>inaD«  ct.  3!^  who  hadcome 
■nder  Dc  Oaky'*  care  ma.  N«r.  14,  ssfiDr- 
ing  itaok  larfagku,  ^faich  ind  iieeB  cob- 
'^raBtod  thne  wviaks  ^twvmmf  nvnn  miKMyre 
to  cekd.  Hie  nywitiiin  irf  trttoatomy  fcy 
Mr.  ruiigiuw,  BDd  the  «d«ifiniferatiBa  «f 
SBerewy ,  wai  Afctended  with  imck  aelief  4o 
tin  ayiBirtoas  mi  llhe  tiiifd  da^  after  Dr. 
Ooleyl»dn8a4ier<,a8  ta  kad  te  ca^dent 
hfiB  «f  'ker  aeavforgr.  She-eaipired,  htm^ 
«v«r,  amkr  a  aod^a  rr\  m/KwrnSfm  «f  ihe 
gjmptoiaa,  oa  the  fidfaiiiag  day. 

A  -poat-anrtBBi  enuBiDatian  wae  ande 
About  MX  havn  after  ^eafth.  The  o^t 
«Titiei  ef  the  baait  inere  fonnid  goft^  with 
daric  Tenaaa  hteed,  liie  Mt  caiitifla  and 
the  large  systenae  arteoes  heing  m>I>^* 
Sle  peneardaiBii  oostaiaed  ak  ovneea  of 
■emm.  The  f  laMhi  was  in  a  atate  of  aiee- 
imtiaii,  mkuA.  had  entirely  deetPayod  4he 
gyigluttia.  The  araeoiiB  iMiihi— e  Kniag 
the  faryna  waa  as  aiMeh  thickened,  that 
4tB  wtftmnk  iidibiri  iiai  i  iniindkal|  mdiiiiiil 
rbe  vIoemtHm  of  the  glottiswM  deep  and 
well  defined,  especially  «■  the  right  aide. 
She  aaeaihnBie  imm^  the  tea^ea  was 
hat  ftae  fiaa  aloeBifeian, 
vpaa  it  «aa.tatharihialBer 
iMtimL 
Jk*.  Lu>n  czhihilad  a  sManaa  ttf 


£'/nmMM  Dtseote  ^  <A«  ITtchuy, 
takea  Aom  a  waman,  eat.  22,  who  w»  ad- 
milled  iaia  Gay's  Hospital  with  aganptoms 
of  stone  in  the  fakdder,  and  dkd  of  dise«e 
nT  the  heart. 

arhe  tahidar  poitiaa  of  the  kft  kid^y 
(«he  dght  bengqaite  healthy)  wae  tiieasat 
•of  the  aoroAdoas  depoait;  the  peWis  was 
indlaiaed;  the  WBtar  amch  ^iekeaed,  aad 
alosrated  k  parts ;  thefakdderakB<aloeMted 
aad  coatracted.  The  aMaeatenk  fknda 
wene  alightly  dkeaaed. 

Dr.  Lloyd  was  «ncertaiBwhatharthe«kte 
af  the  dieeased  Jddney  fireeented  the  leaolt 
af  ^yaiitia,  or  the^epoeit of  atntmons  anattrr 
hi  the  aabitaaee  «f  ^he  onaa  hetweea  4he 


Br.   WsLUAMO  inelRiad  io  ihe  dkaier 


The    meotmg    adjaaraad     to    Mondiif, 
iDee.  M,  JiB47. 

WEBTUfflNSTERMEIJICAL  SOCIETY. 

Satnrdi^  nmemhar  4. 

Da.  Waaevni,  Paxanynrc 


The  PretnUng  Jfffiuenga. 
Iku  JLamueoBat  in  aUusioa  to  the 
irslence  of  the  present  epidemic^ 


that,  fwafefwatrd  oriii  Ihe  kfloeaaa  «f  dormer 
yean,one«f  thechaBaeteriaties  of  tiie  fuesant 
▼isitalion  waa  ita  ureabsr  pra?dew«aad  ]«a 
aeaerity.  He  had  fauad  aaMHir  the  pataeiits 
attflMdrngHhe  Faalko  Biepssaary  «hat  aiaay 
««ere aflbctad  hy  hranchitk;  hot  aot  of  one 
hnadBBdand«fty  HMteDeas  of  tho  dianaelie 
had  DBOt  with  hat  two  aana  af  pwe  fooa- 
aaoaia.  Saae  tiamt  obkiaed  m  ahoot  half 
the  «aaBS ;  :«hk  ayaaptoiB  aaa  atteaded  hy 
slifieaMy  in  Mndlowaag.  in  aone  iaataaoss, 
the  danMO  heoame  «vea  diptharitie.  The 
general  nenroaa  sjaiptaais,  tiM  depraaaon 
and  pain  in  the  head,  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  'been  exhibited  in  former  epidemics. 
The  asm^  law  with  respect  to  -de^etary 
mtaeaits  held  hi'thn  as  infoiawr  yiiitations  ; 
for,  however  urgent  the  syaiptuais  appesred, 
depletion  waa  hot  iU  home.  4kneiaUy»  he 
thoaght  the  less  we  did  the  better,  lor 
debility  wtaald  fellow  any  ^iad  of  setiTe 

Ihe  ehaiacterielics  of  typhaid  tewr  Irooi  too 
active  tioatanait. 

Dr.OfltBK  WAa»  8aid,4hatk  Keasi 
Iha  inftueaaa  poeaeated 

The  psiak  the  (head  was  the 
ayaapjnai ;  4he  save  throat  ipvesaikd  in  fmm' 
iifihsaf  those  aateckod;  and  he  had  uaaally 
found  it  best  relieved  l^  aa  inhaktton  of 
warm  liangsr  aad  uraler.  It  eras  hy  no 
aseaaa «  viaknt  disease.  Ihe  ooiy  esse  he 
had  asen  <af  mach  aeacrity  waa  a  case  aiiukr 
to  dipthente,  aad  whkh  he  had  oneoesaftiUy 
rnailiifad  hf  Biattoaaaa'a  ujatiiai .  laaome 
cases  in  ^ieh  tike  pak  an  the  head  wsa  asoat 
seveae,  the  yak  Iwd  haen  eehevod  hy  apaata. 
aaaaa  bleading  from  4fae  nae&  Thim  aigpht 
hit  a  aseftd  Jiint  for  ptaetioe,  but  heiuMl  never 
TOBtered  on  aoen  koal  hkadkttiag. 
ihe  then  asad  a  paper  on 

The  treatment  ofAMiatie  cholera  in  the 
Miagt  qfcoUapge, 

SeieaBfined  his  ohsenatioBB  Io  ihe  ool- 
kpaed  atage  as  heiag  the  saoat  Aital,  aad, 
theffokre,  Ihe  best  test  #ar  the  utility  of 
•amediesj  and  k  oeder  that  he  might  •elEsct 
his  parpeac  of  aeeertataiag  the  aaeat  offieient 
aeaKsdies  impartia%,  nagleeting  the  aesalts 
af  hi8<awn  eKperiecce,  demod  from  nearly 
4M  «aoe8,  he  had  Investigated  the  sniiaeraas 
reparts  and  letaras  to  ;govervmeDt  oa  tfie 
aakyeot,  aad  had  theaoe  aelaetod  these 
aemediee  which,  ftom  the  «tati8tios  of  «he 
nomhcse  oaaed  by  their  siae,  or  from  the 
■descriptkn  4if  thor  diveet  oflhota,  appesaed 
to  be  moat  traatworthy  ^  aad  iie  had  the 
oandonr  to  aUAe,  that  by  this  psoeam  iielMd 
ihaen  induaed  to  rqgand  atith  mesa  iavoor 


those  who  thought   no 
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^en\cer  hs  fnilMgftf  the  fngjbXfxd  Horldilf 
in  hidiiiiv  f  enM,  aodl  RudB,  wfters  Kttlr  or 
ne  iwiJctI  aM  ms  |Hr«earabie;  nd  took 
ooteiioR  to  eoiigvBtaiate  tke  nedieal  men  of 
tbn  etrnw^ty  oa  the  low  rate  of  deaCbs  (ono- 
ibird)  eompcred  witb  the  awwtaKty  in  Franeo 
or  MTf  eocstry  in  Boropc,  wkicb  be  ottri- 
bwted,  mndkr  Proridenee,  to  their  superior 
praefieri  kaowiedge  of  diKose  in  general. 
The  idea  of  tbe  naittire  of  efaokerartbatseeBied 
moat  consiateat  with  ita  aTinptoma  and  with 
tbe  effecta  of  treaCment  was*  that  it  is  the 
ppoloMged  coKf  stagea  of  a  peculiar  Ibrm  of 
ferer,  preaentiag  more  anakigiea  with  eon- 
tianed  than  iDtemiitteDt  fever,  the  effect  of  a 
poMonous  nriafliBy  wfaievy  if  Tery  ntemey 
deatroyv  the  paMenty  without  Ae  ocemeuce 
of  any  active  aymptoiDay  in  a  few  houra ; 
bnt  in-  other  caaet  induces  a  gradnaRy  hi- 
creasing  congestion  of  the  kiCernal  tenons 
system-,  whieh  relieres  itself  by  the.  eflhsina 
of  serous  ftaid  inlv  the  seomaefa  and  bowels, 
which  is  tm  speedily  reuRnred  by  the  actions 
of  Tomttingand  pui^'ng.  The  Uood  thvs 
deprived  of  its  serum  beeowes  tbicK  and 
black,  and  is  depriwd  of  its  vital  properties 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  unaMe  to  imbibe 
ojlygen  in  the  hmgs,  it  ceases  to  stimulate 
the  heart,  which  organ  is  thna  nnabfe  to 
propel  the  blood*  to  the  ex  tse  unties  or  throng^ 
the  hiogs.  This  is  the  stage  of  coUapse,  in 
which  the  patient  is  bine,  ooid,  pulseless, 
and  voioelesa,  and  Ms  featsres  are  shrank  to 
floeh  a  degree  that  bis  dearest  and  Bfeareat 
rekt^wes  der  not  recognise  bint ;  and  this  is 
the  saoflt  fatal  stage  and  that  least  under  the 
inffnence  of  remedies*  rieverthefcss,  even 
under  these  ^^oraUe  circumstances  we 
must  not  Tt^MM  our  essevtiona;:  and  the  list 
of  caratiw  bmsos'  eovpfoyed  with  success, 
prove*  that  noch  may  still  be  done  for  the 
rerief  of  tbe  patient.  The  most  approved 
external  lemediea  were,  extemul  bait,  coM 
afhi9ioo>,  and  counter -irritants.  The  anthor 
attempted  to  account  for  tbe  ftwourable 
opinion  of  the  application  of  cold  in  Persia, 
and  of  heat  ■»  Russia  and  the  reat  of  the 
northern  countries,  partly  b  j  the  concordance 
of  each  ideas  with  the  ordiiftry  feelfnga  of 
the  inhabitaata  of  such  diiferent  eiimates, 
and  partly  by  the  netiun  tint  in  Pbrsia,  where 
the  tiiennometer  i»  above  99>°  m  the  son, 
the  patients,  exbaueted  of  their  fluids  by  the 
disease,  would'  be  dried  up  and  mumintiied 
by  any  attempt  to  keep  up>  the  tenperatore 
of  the  body  by  exposure-  to  tbe  suo'v  heat ; 
whereas  in  Russib,  Ike.,  it  was  supposed,  and 
probably  with  truth,  that  aa  eold  is  a  dfroet 
aedative,  ita  opposite,  beat,  waa  neosasary  to 
restore  the  vital  pou^rs.  JiH  tbe  reports 
coneur  in  the  eficaey  of^  eold  affusfon  in 
inducing  reactfon;  and  its  success  appear* 
to  have  been  in  proportion  to-  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  Counter-irritants  were  suc- 
cessful only  ii^  oonneetion  with  other  reme- 


dlea ;  but  they  deserve  attention  firom  their 
stiiDBlating  power,  and  their  readiness  of 
application.  Bloodletting  was  useful  in 
every  stage  in  relieving  the  congestion  and 
rousing  the  heart  by  removing  tbe  load  that 
oppressed  it.  In  tbe  state  of  complete 
colapse  satt-and-mostard  emetics,  to  excite 
the  system,  fbHowed  by  bleeding,  was  a 
favoitrabie  mode  of  treatment.  The  iocemal 
remedies  most  to  be  relied  on  in  the  stage 
of  collapse  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
of  revulsives,  stimulants,  and  specifics.  The 
first  class,  besides  emetics  of  salt  and 
mustard,  comprised  tartar  emetic  and  croton 
oil,  and  calomel  m  htrge  doses.  The  effect 
of  each  was  to  check  the  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing ;  but  the  three  last  were  remarkable  fbr 
tbeir  power  of  restoring' the  flow  of  bile,  of  a 
dark-green  coknir,  when  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony or  croton  oil  had  been  used ;  and  like 
blue  ointment,  when  the  calomel  had  been 
given.  The  action  of  all  three  is  supposed 
by  the  suthor  to  be  irritating  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomadi  and  bowels,  of 
which  it  stops  the  secretion  by  changing  the 
aetbn  of  the  part.  Tbe  blood  thus  diverted 
from  the  membrane  returns  without  loss  into 
the  portal  system,  and,  by  the  secretion  of 
fresh  bile,  preriously  pent  up  in  the  gall- 
bladdier,  is  expelled,  tbe  spasm  of  the  duct 
having  been  relaxed  by  tbe  irritation  of  ita 
orifice,  produced  by  the  tartrate  of  anti- 
mony, oUomel,  or  croton  oil.  The  blue 
colour  of  the  bile  when  calomel  was  used 
may  perhaps  be  exphnned  by  the  diecom- 
position  of  the  salt  by  the  alkali  of  the  bile. 
Prom  the  number  of  returns  in  its  fhvoar, 
besides  the  extensive  experience  of  the  author 
in  its  use,  he  is  disposed  to  pbce  most  re- 
liance on  the  croton  oil,  as  its  action  is 
simply  irritant,  (many  of  the  patients  com- 
pfadninjthat  it  made  their  throaU  sore  when 
given  in  solution  or  suspension);  whereas 
the  tartar  emetic  is  a  direct  sedative,  and, 
hence,  may  be  dangeroua;  and  the  author 
had  given  calomel'  most  extensively  in  large 
doses  without  ever  having  seen  such  effects 
produced  as  those  whieh  he  has  mentioned 
above  ftom  the  reports  of  others.  Stimn- 
bntB,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  almost  uni- 
veraally  condemned  ;  and  yet  it  is  remarkable 
that  M.  Ifagendie  had  more  success  with 
his  punch  than  any  other  of  the  Parisian 
pbfsicianSi.  Ris  great  rival  Broussais  was 
so  unsnccessftil,  that  he  entirely  relinquished 
his  care  of  cholera  patients  at  Yal  de  Grace. 
Opium,  either  in  small  dbscs  as  a  stimulant^ 
or  in  large  ones  as  a  aedative,  was  et^VLj 
unfit  to  be  relied  upon.  The  last  class— 
specifics — com  prises  calomel,  with  or  without 
opaom,  cold  water,  safioes,  and  quinine, 
although  the  author  never  met  with  a  single 
ease  of  real  cholera  in  which  he  could  trace 
tiie  recovery  of  the  patient  to  the  influence 
of  cdomel,  nor  ever  observed  that  it  produced 
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anj  spedfie  efleeC  whatever ;  ftfll,  from  the 
tlmoit  ananimous  approvBl  it  hai  met  with, 
and  bis  own  experieooe  of  its  benefit  in 
Bngliih  obokra,  be  would  atrongly  reoom- 
meod  it  for  fatnre  experiment,  as  being,  at 
the  least,  perfectly  bannless,  thoagh  taken 
in  enormoos  doses.  He  would  also  adopt 
the  use  of  cold  water  ad  libiiumt  upon  the 
faith  of  the  reports  in  its  fsTOor,  thoogb  bis 
own  ezperieooe  is  decidedly  oppoted  to  it. 
Salines,  on  the  other  hand,  when  well  diluted, 
baTe,  besides  a  number  of  most  dvourable 
reports  of  their  efficacy,  this  bypothesb  in 
their  support — Tis.  that  they  restore  to  the 
blood  by  their  endosmoeis  through  the  coats 
of  the  vessels,  if  not  by  their  being  absorbed 
directly  into  the  drcnlation,  the  saUne 
matter  removed  by  the  serous  evacuations ; 
whereas,  the  water,  if  it  be  not  rejected  by 
vomiting,  as  in  the  author's  experience, 
could  scarcely  be  absorbed,  the  tendency  of 
the  venous  system  being  to  empty  itself; 
nor,  if  it  were  absorbed,  could  it  supply  to 
the  blood  those  saline  elements  of  which  it 
had  been  deprived.  In  the  author's  ex- 
perience, the  best  mode,  though  a  painful 
one,  of  arresting  vomiting  in  all  cases,  is  to 
keep  the  stomach  empty  ;  when,  after  a  time, 
it  will  cease  to  suffer  the  action  of  vomiting, 
whatever  that  may  be.  From  an  attack  of 
English  cholera  he  suffered,  and  thus  cured, 
the  last  efforts  of  which  produced  only 
bloody  mucus,  as  well  as  from  other  similar 
results  after  emetics,  the  author  believes  that 
the  stomach  contracts  itself  during  vomitiog. 
Quinine,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  hypo- 
thesis  of  the  intermittent  nature  of  cholera, 
seems  worthy  of  further  trial  than  it  has  yet 
experienced.  In  conclusion,  the  treatment 
recommended  by  the  author  in  the  stage  of 
collapse  would  be  the  following,  and  much 
in  the  same  order  as  the  remedies  are  stated  : 
•^Cold  affusions ;  hot  air;  external  counter- 
irritation,  and  frictions ;  venesection ;  mus- 
tard-and-salt  emetics  ;  cold  water  ad  libitum, 
or  Dr.  Stevens'  salines ;  calomel,  and  tar- 
trate of  antimony,  alternately,  in  large  doses ; 
and,  if  all  failed,  croton  oil. 

Dr.  Lankestkb  spoke  of  the  fsllacies 
likely  to  arise  from  placing  too  much  depen- 
dence on  individual  experience  in  this  dis- 
ease ;  we  could  scarcely  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  from  the  treatment  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  cases  in  any  single  district.  Every 
remedy  which  had  been  employed  had  its 
advocates,  among  others  he  might  allude  to 
one  not  mentioned  by  the  author — carbonic 
acid,  which  was  said  to  be  most  success- 
ful. We  must,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject  of  treatment, 
reason  from  analogy,  and  after  observing 
the  symptoms,  inquire  what  would  relieve 
analogous  symptoms  in  other  diseases.  Let 
them  take  the  collapse,  for  instance  t  in  this 
condition  the  blood  all  left  the  surfiice,  and 


the  internal  organs  were  ooogested.  Ta 
bring  the  drcnlation  back  to  the  akin  waa 
dearly  indicated ;  hence  the  application  of 
hot  air  to  the  surface,  and  stimulating  Uni- 
ments,  were  recommended  and  said  to  be 
used  with  suooess.  In  Russia,  camphor 
liniments  for  this  purpose  have  been  found 
of  great  service.  Another  object  was  to 
supply  to  the  blood  the  fluid  which  was  lost 
by  the  copious  watery  evacuations.  These 
evacuationa  took  away  the  saline  matters 
firom  the  blood,  and  hence  cold  water  with 
salines  was  no  doubt  an  important  agent. 
But  salines,  when  so  administered,  must  be 
given  in  small  quantity  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  for  if  the  opposite  were  employed,  it 
wonld  defeat  the  object  of  the  administn- 
tion.  The  liver  was  evidently  deranged  in 
these  cases,  and  it  was  most  important  to 
restore  the  action  of  this  organ,  for  he 
believed  it  was  quite  proved  that  the  presence 
of  bile  in  the  intestines  was  essential  to  the 
production  of  animal  heat.  Calomd  waa 
hence  indicated,  but  not,  he  thought,  in 
large  doses ;  it  might  be  combined  with  small 
doses  of  opium  to  prevent  its  being  carried 
off  by  the  bowels. 

Dr.  Kino  had  the  charge  of  a  lacga 
district  during  the  prevalence  of  cholen. 
At  first  he  was  quite  at  sea  how  to  act 
in  the  stage  of  collapse.  He  first  employed 
Stevens'  plan  of  salines,  with  small  doses  o{ 
calomel  and  opium  ;  but  almost  all  the 
cases  were  fatal.  He  then  pursued  a 
stimulating  plan,  with  a  similar  result. 
He  ultimately  adopted  the  system  recom- 
mended and  practised  by  Mr.  French. 
He  placed  a  pail  of  cold  water  by  the  bed- 
side of  each  patient,  and  allowed  them  to 
drink  ad  iibitum ;  when  the  patient  bfgan 
to  vomit,  be  considered,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  he  would  do  well.  He  should  mention 
that,  in  addition  to  the  water,  he  gave  large 
doses  of  calomel,  which  might  have  had  a 
share  in  prododng  the  result.  Those  who 
recovered  were  all  more  or  less  affected 
with  the  calomel.  When  hiccups  came  on, 
he  considered  the  patient  out  of  danger. 
He  found  bile  in  the  evacuations  after  this 
treatment,  the  fsces  being  of  the  colour  of 
the  blue  mercurial  ointment.  He  did  not 
think  the  heart  the  chief  seat  of  the  diiease. 
All  pregnsnt  women  died.  He  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  perfect  repose  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  stated  his  belief 
that  many  patients  had  died  on  removal  to 
the  hospital.  More  success  attended  those 
who  were  treated  at  their  own  homes. 
Croton  oil,  according  to  his  experience, 
was  not  of  service.  Hot  air  applicationa 
did  harm  ;  ccld  air  was  preferable.  Brandy 
and  all  stimulants  were  injurious.        * 

Mr.  French  said,  that  in  conducting 
the  treatment  of  the  collapse  of  cholera, 
before  using  indiscriminately  the  artides  of 
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the  materia  medica,  we  should  stady  the 
coratiTe  process  adopted  by  Nature  to  this 
end.  We  readily  enough  admit  that  this 
kiod  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  conducting  the  treatment  of  mechanic^ 
injuries,  and  that  surgery  is  only  a  suocess- 
fol  art  when  this  principle  is  borne  in 
mind.  The  mode  in  which  reaction  is 
accomplished  by  Nature  from  the  state 
of  collapse  *in  cholera,  is  a  process  with 
which  I  am  perfectly  familiar,  by  direct 
obserration,  and  it  is  very  simple.  It 
consists  in  absorption  of  water  into  the 
bloodvessels,  and  in  vomiting.  It  may  be 
confidently  stated,  that  a  patient  who  is  no 
longer  purged,  and  who  is  vomiting,  is 
undergoing  reaction  in  the  most  favourable 
way  possible  ;  just  as  *'  adhesion"  con- 
stitutes the  most  favourable  and  rapid  cure 
of  certain  wounds.  But  to  state  the  method 
more  fully,  it  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

1st.  Absorption  of  water  into  the  blood- 
vessels ;  the  patient's  intense  thirst  in- 
ducing him  to  take  this  fluid  freely. 

2ndly.  Nausea;  which  produces  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  system,  thus  diminishing 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels. 

3dly.  Vomiting ;  which  mechanically 
assists  in  driving  forward  the  blood  in  the 
congested  vessels. 

In  the  more  intense  states  of  collapse,  the 
process  of  reaction  is  not  established  before 
the  vomiting  has  continued  for  three  days. 
In  slighter  cases,  collapse,  reaction,  and 
convalescence,  may  all  occur  in  twenty-four 
hours.  When,  however,  the  disease  pursues 
this  course,  cases  which  presented  the  most 
hopeless  aspect  may  do  perfectly  well,  either 
becoming  directly  convalescent,  or  if  local 
congestions  and  inflammations  ensue,  they 
assume  an  active  character,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  art,  while  if  this  process  has 
been  frustrated,  they  commonly^  pass  into  a 
state  of  congestive  and  typhoi'd  fever,  in 
which  they  either  sink  or  recover  with  great 
difficulty.  As  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
disease,  I  believe  it  consists  in  a  poisonous 
influence  which  is  exerted  directly  on  the 
heart,  depressing  its  action ;  for  these 
reasons : — 

1st.  The  heart's  action  is  always  dimi- 
nished in  this  disease. 

2ndly.  No  essential  lesion  of  any  other 
vital  organs  really  exists. 

3rdly.  All  the  other  symptoms  and 
physiological  conditions  admit  of  explana- 
tion on  this  hypothesis. 

The  flrat  argument  is  admitted  by  all 
observers.  It  will  be  also  admitted  that  the 
functions  of  the  brain  are  remarkably  well 
performed  until  the  very  period  of  death. 
Then,  there  is  no  asphyxia,  for  these 
reasons — the  mechanical  apparatus  is  un- 
disturbed.    We  are  familiar  with  the  symp- 


torn,  "  coldness  of  the  breath,"  (incondstent 
with  asphyxia ;)  the  recumbent  position,  so 
necessary  to  the  cholera  patient,  would  not 
be  suitable  for  the  state  of  asphyxia.  Dr. 
Farkes,  who  has  recently  published  a  work 
replete  with  interesting  facts  on  cholera, 
denies  the  paralytic  condition  of  the  heart, 
because  the  left  ventricle  was  always  empty : 
he  also  found  that  the  lungs  were  extremely 
collapsed,  and  infers  that  the  cause  of  the 
arrest  of  circulation  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  blood  itself.  The  average  duration  of 
the  disease,  in  the  cai^es  in  which  Dr.  Parkes 
made  post-mortem  examinations,  was  ten 
hours  ;  the  observations  were  made  some- 
times a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  death  ;  in  all 
the  cases  the  heart  was  found  inirritable  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  knife,  while  the  muscles 
contracted  under  this  stimulus.  With  the 
hope  of  learning  something  on  these  points, 
I  destroyed  a  rabbit  in  two  hours  by  repeated 
doses  of  infusion  of  digitalis ;  the  animal 
became  gradually  too  feeble  to  move, 
breathed  quickly,  and  died  :  on  opening  the 
body,  the  heart  was  still  feebly  pulsating. 
The  lungs  were  completely  collapsed,  and 
the  left  lung  was  so  firmly  contracted,  that 
it  sank  in  water;  it  readily  admitted  of 
inflation.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  con- 
tained blood,  and  there  was  a  very  small  clot 
in  the  left  auricle ;  but  the  left  ventricle  was 
perfectly  empty.  The  heart  was  quite  as 
irritable  to  the  galvanic  stimulus  as  the 
muscles.  From  this  experiment  I  infer, 
that  the  influence  of  cholera  on  the  circu- 
lation is  exerted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
digitalis.  With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  blood  in  cholera,  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  under  the  peculiar  physiological  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  Blood  in  the  normal 
state  is  intended  to  be  constantly  circulated 
with  a  regulated  amount  of  force.  If  this 
force  be  exceeded,  we  find  that  the  fluidity 
of  the  blood  is  increased,  that  it  acquires  a 
brighter  hue,  and  that  it  possesses  the  power 
of  coagulating  more  firmly  when  stagnant. 
The  converse  of  all  this  obtains  with  dimi- 
nished force  of  circulation.  To  this  altera- 
tion in  the  constituents  of  the  blood  is 
possibly  owing  to  the  absence  of  fibrinous 
deposits  in  the  heart  of  the  vessels;  the 
retention  of  its  homogeneous  condition,  and 
its  adaptation  for  the  re-admixture  with 
water  during  reaction,  so  soon  as  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  poison  shall  cease  to  be  exerted 
in  the  system.  Thus  to  sum  up  :— In 
proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the 
circulation  is  controlled,  either  death  results, 
or  the  blood  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
altered  in  quality,  by  a  secretion  from  the 
alimentary  canal — the  overwhelmmg  effects 
of  sudden  congestion  and  fibrinous  deposits 
being  probably  thus  prevented. 

Dr.  Aybbs  had  found  more  success  from 
the  employment  of  stimulants,  in  the  stage 
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of  collapse,  than  from  May  other  remedioiu 
He  bad  given  brandy  in  large  qaanti!tie8,Mid 
opmBt  with  the  view  of  relieving  the  erampa, 
wUch  were  ao  distreaaiog.  He  differed 
from  the  views  advanced  by  Mr.  Fremch» 
respecting  the  pathology  of  ijie  disease,  and 
thought  that  the  lots  of  the  fluid  alone  was 
sufficient  to  explain  all  the  effects  on  the 
circvlation. 

Dr.  Webstes  remarked  that  it  was 
satisfactory  to  know  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Registrar- General,  that  last  week  no  caae 
of  cholera  had  occurred  in  London — that  two 
had  occurred  in  the  first  week  of  November 
and  seven  in  October ;  and  that  in  the 
summer  quarter  ending  September  1847, 
there  were  only  98  deaths  from  this  disease, 
whilst  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1846, 
there  were  197  deaths  from  this  cause. 

Dr.  Ward,  in  reply,  said  that  he  confin^ 
his  remarks  in  the  paper  to  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  more  from  the  experience  of 
others  than  from  his  own ;  but  he  might 
observe  that,  curiously  enough,  he  was  in  a 
district  close  to  that  occupied  by  Dr.  King, 
in  Staffordshire,  without  knowing  it,  until 
the  remarks  made  by  that  gentleman  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  might  observe  that 
he  had  tried  the  cold  water  plan  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  French.  The  first  case  was 
favourable  to  ita  employment,  but  fnture  ex- 
perience has  showed  him  that  it  was  not  a 
snccessfiil  plan  of  treatment.  IVegnant 
women  attacked  with  this  disease  after 
aborting,  all  died.  He  had  employed 
croton  oil  in  tlie  fifteen  cases,  all  of  which 
recovered  but  one,  who  died  from  the  secon- 
dary fever. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Monday,  Nov.  28, 18<7. 

M&.  DrVDY,  pBJCSISBirT. 

Brain  Duease  in  Connexi&n  vnik  DUea§e 

qf  the  Bar. 
Mr.  Filch er  exhibited  a  portion  of  ^he 
brain  of  a  child  who  had  been  the  subject  of 
ear  disease.  The  child  sunk  immediately, 
from  acute  abscess  in  the  left  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  consequent  upon  the  ear  disease. 
On  examination  after  death  an  absoeu  was 
discovered  in  the  lateral  ventricle,  com- 
municating with  the  other  collection  of 
matter.  T%is  latter  abscess  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  of  long  standing,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  thick,  dark,  lining  mem- 
brane. The  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  this  latter  abscess  was  an  old  or  a 
recent  formation ;  if  old,  it  most  probably 
had  existed  for  years.  To  show  the  way  in 
which  disease  of  the  brain  might  occasionally, 
for  a  time,  be  masked,  or  the  symptoms 
suspended,  and  the  disease  afterwards  prove 
suddenly  fatal,  he  related  the  case  of  a  little 
girl  who  had  suffered  from  ear  disease,  at- 


tended hf  nooh  puralent  disohaz|g«.  Con- 
vqUmm  atteadfld  the  disease,  Irat  theae 
became  jmich  leas  frequent,  and  obe  re- 
covered alaaost  her  usaal  health.  She  was 
so  muob  better,  indeed,  that  the  practitioDer 
in  attendance  was  poizled.  Hie  patient  one 
day  went  to  sieqp  and  never  Awoke.  An 
abscess  was  fonnd  occupying  one  ^f  the  \oben 
of  the  cerebellum,  capable  oif  xiontaining  four 
ounces  of  pus,  and  surrounded  by  a  distinct 
cyst 

Mr.  HiBO  remarked  that  the  experimenta 
of  Mr.  Mayo  had  seenwd  to  establish  that 
when  pressure  was  exerted  downwards,  as  in 
the  ioJti  ca$e  related,  paralyaia  was  aknost 
always  the  resalt;  but  when  the  prossure 
Witt  eterled  latterly,  no  symptooiB  might 
present  themselves.  He  (Mr.  Htrd)  had 
seen  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  eerdx-ina 
and  upper  portion  of  the  brain  was  present 
without  any,  or  with  bat  few  symptoms; 
when  the  disease  was  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  involving  the  medulla  oblongata, 
symptoms  were  always  present. 

Dr.  BsMVErr  related  a  caae  of  extensive 
disease  involving  a  greater  ^portion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  which  was  not  attended 
by  symptoms  of  that  mischief,  until  withiA 
a  fiew  hoars  of  the  death  of  the  patienL  The 
child  waa  of  heakhy  appearanoe.  SquiatiBg 
was  the  first  symptom  which  d^dofied 
itself — this  was  fiillowed  by  ooBvalnoas. 
After  death  a  tnbeittolar  asaas  was  dig- 
covered,  iavolving  the  greater  jiortioA  of 
the  medulla  oblongata*  and  as  lacge  mm  « 
full-grown  walnut. 

Dr.  Chownb  related  tiso  caaes,  to  sho«r 
that  disease  at  the  brsia  might  exist  to  a 
conaidevable  extent  without  any  evidenoe 
being  exhibited  of  the  seat  of  the  mischief. 
The  first  of  these  4SBses  waa  that  of  a  yooi^ 
woman  who  was  admitted  into  Charing  CiieBB 
Hospital  with  what  msgbt  he  called  geneisal 
iUneaa.  She  had  acute  headache;  fever^ 
sometimea  remitting,  aometJinfiB  intermittiag, 
and  a  pecnliari^  of  expreaaian  of  the  faee* 
She  died,  and  an  s^aoesa,  affectii^^  oee 
hemiaphere  of  the  hrainf  was  discovered. 
In  the  second  case,  the  patient  araa  a  youAg 
man  admitted  into  the  ho^tal  '*  very  iU," 
but  complaining  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of 
paina  atx>ut  the  right  aide  of  the  oeok,  like 
rheumatism.  The  neck  was  fomented.  The 
countenance  was  peculiar,  and  aoch  as  he 
had  noticed  before  in  cases  of  brain  disease. 
He  suffered  from  aevere  inflammation  of  the 
ear,  suppuration  came  on ;  he  lived  several 
weeks,  but  had  no  pain  m  the  head.  A 
small  abscess  waa  discovered  aituated  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
brum. A  yellow,  thick,  tcnaeioua  pus  was 
found  in  the  abscess.  He  referred  to  a  case, 
which  had  been  related  to  the  Society  some 
time  back,  of  a  merchant  who  continued  to 
conduct  an  extensive  and  anxious  business 
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to  witbitt  two  •»  tiMM  dflij*  «f  Ikia  daiik,  and 
«B  cMwinBti—  it  was-  IbiftA  Ibat  tia  an- 
terior lobes  of  each  hemisphere  of  the  bani 
ware  softeaad  to  n  oooatdenMe  extant, 

Soiae  diaoufltiian  followed  on  Dr.  Wigao's 
theory  oi  the  ^aalky  of  the  umL 

Hreiidajr,  Deci'Bibei  A 

Dr.  Cogswell  read  the  folTowing  inte- 
resting  aeconnt  of  the 
Hiilory  of  Chloroform,  and  iU  ute  a  as 
AnasiAeiie  Agents 

Howafer  Dr.  Sioiipaoii's  ciaim  may  ba 
decided  upon  aa  to>  the  prbri^  of  adminaa- 
tering  eUorolbrai  ▼apoiir,(aDditmow  appaan 
the  honoar  ia  contested  by  some  pataaa  m 
peraoaa  aUndad  to  by  Mr.  BcU,  willi  rasard 
to  the  hnnan  aalifed,  and  by  A&.  Flo«ma« 
who  tiiad  it  on  an  aniaM^)  he  ia  oartaialy 
entited  to  the  credit  of  giving  it  a.  warld- 
wide  reputation.  From  the  historical  refe- 
rences, by  Dr.  Pereira,  in  tht  Phmrmmeeu- 
iictti  Journal,  htely  re-published  in  the 
Methtml  €az9tte,  it  woaM  appear  tiMt  oUo- 
roforas  was  obtaintd  by  Mr.  Sansaal  CkiAiia, 
of  Sachets  Harboar»  New  York,  by  distill- 
ing  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  al- 
eohol.  He  supposed,  hawever,  that  he  had 
only  procured  ehloride  of  oiefiant  gaa,  or 
chloric  ether,  by  a  new  process.  His  com- 
munication in  Siiliman'g  Amerietm  Jmumal 
<if  Science  and  Art  for  January,  1832,  is 
entitled,  a  **  New  mode  of  preparing  a  apiri- 
tnous  solution  of  Chloric  Ether."  And  be 
proceeds  to  state,  that  he  had  used  the  pro- 
duct very  freely  daring  the  previana  aix 
xnontha,  to  the  point  of  intoxication ;  that 
he  had  found  it  singularly  grateful,  pro- 
dnciag  promptly  a  lively  flow  of  animal 
spirits  and  consequent  loquacity,  and  leaving 
little  of  the  dqpresaian  consequent  on  the 
uaa  of  ardent  apiiits ;  that  it  pronusea  much 
as  a  remedy  in  caaes  requiring  a  safe,  quick, 
energetic,  and  palatable  stimulus,  and  that 
for  drinking  it  requires  an  equal  weight  of 
water.  Subseqoeafeiy,  Dr.  J.  Black,  of 
Bolton,  in  the  Medical  Gazeite  of  Sep- 
tember,  1833,  has  an  article  on  the  same 
chemical  prodnot,  beaded,  **  Chloric  Ethrr : 
New  Remady  in  Spasmodic  Asthma. '*  He 
calls  this  ether  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
carbon  in  alcohol ;  mentiona  it  as  '*  brought 
into  use  by  our  American  brethren,"  con- 
siders it  a  most  agreeable  and  diffusive 
cordial,  and  likely  to  be  of  aervice  in  spas- 
modic and  adynamic  states;  and  adds,  "I 
have  used  it  frequently  in  doees  of  about 
half  a  drachm,  arcoading  to  ita  strength, 
and  from  my  Aoii  experience  I  am  disposad 
to  think  it  will  be  of  more  positive  benefit 
than  any  of  the  mnriatic  or  au^ihurie  ethers." 
For  this  reference  I  am  likewise  indebted  to 
I>r.  Pereira.  Following  the  same  authority, 
we  find  that,  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Guthrie^  M.  Souhciran  also  distilled  a  aiz- 


tw*  of  aicnhal  and  cUorida  of  lima,, 
atern-aamavkntarsoneons  anslyaia>  i 
tba  piodact  bichloria  alfaer.  A  divisinn  tf 
hia  paper  in  the  Afmatee  de  Ckhme  ei  de 
Fkjfe^me  kit  1831,  on  tha  coaftbiraationa  af 
chlorine,  is  headed,  '*  Action  dn  ChloM  da 
ChMasuvFAkahoL"  Next  liehig  examined 
the  product,  and  finding  no  hydrogen,  termed 
it  dilorida  of  carbon.  Thnafsr  iu  naiooM. 
position  reasained  unaaoerteiaad. 

In  1834  M.  Dumas  determined  its  true 
elementary  constitution,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Chlarofonn,  whiah,  tagethar  with 
that  of  Percbloride  of  Formyle,  since  pro- 
poaad  by  Liebig,  it  eentinues  to  bear  alasoat 
indifferendy.  In  1842,  Dr.  Glover,  of 
Newcastle,  (a  aorMspoading  member  of  this 
Society  and  anchor  of  its  FoihaigiUian  prise 
esaay  on  Seaofaia,)  pnbliabad  in  the  Edrn^ 
iw§k  Medical  end  Swrgical  Journal  aa 
assay  on  Bromine  and  its  cnaspoundft,  which 
had  gained  bim  tha  Harveiin  prise  of  Edi^ 
burgh.  A  chapter  of  this  publiontioB  treata 
*'  of  tha  physioiogical  propertiea  of  tha 
hroauda  and  chloride  of  elefiaat  gaa,  of 
kronMiorBSy  chlaraiorsa,  and  iodoforss." 
In  a  similar  assay  of  miae  sosm  yeara  ha» 
fare,  on  iodine  and  ita  compounds,  I  had 
remarked,  that  whereas  the  physiologioal 
action  af  the  metallic  eompoanda  is  cbunn- 
teriaad  somatimea  by  tha  pradonuoaaaa  ol 
one  element,  soaaetiaKS  of  the  other,  the 
sesqai-iodide  of  carbon,  aa  it  was  oaUed 
(iodolQrB)^  aeema  to  throw  off  alt  oeanrxioM 
with  tha  group,  and  by  its  siagnlar  actiaa  on 
tha  nerwus  system  allies  itaelf  tooertain or- 
ganic agents,  such  sa  strychnine  and  bmeine. 
Struck  with  tfats  result,  as  he  haa  stated. 
Dr.  Glover  raamiwrd  the  action  of  the  other 
bodies  juet  named,  using  chlorofonn  par« 
ticalarly,  as  tha  aaast  characteristic,  and 
noticed,  among  athar  effecta,  that  tha  Innga 
becosse  congested,  and  tha  spinal  cord  loses 
its  senaibility,  under  the  inflnenoa  af  thia 
dasa  of  poisons.  He  suggested,  hawevar, 
that  their  properties  ware  "  net  unlikely  tn 
be  beneficiel  in  the  treatment  of  diaease.'' 
There  is  nothing  obscara  or  hesitating  ia 
Dr.  Glavar's  oonfflaaiona,  adnch  ware  pr»- 
Bsinently  put  forwrrd  in  the  presa.  He  used 
the  liquid  chlosofarm  by  injection  into  tho 
stoaadv  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  peritonsBid 
cavity. 

The  employoMnt  of  chloroform  in  the 
form  of  vapour  is  aaeafmnftd  in  the  Pkar-' 
maeemiieal  Journal  far  February  1847, 
where  the  Editor,  ia  a  note  to  a  oaa^ 
mnaication  "  On  the  inhalation  of  tha 
vapour  of  (suiphnric)  ether,"  says,  "Chleric 
ether  haa  been  tried  in  aeme  cases  with  ann- 
oesa ;  it  ia  asora  pleasant  to  the  taata,  but 
appears  to  ba  rather  lesa  powerful  in  ito 
effects  than  sulphuric  ether/'  Thera  ia 
nothing  in  the  journal  itself  to  denote  that 
thia  ohioria  ether  was  chloroform,  or  that 
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tiie  ezperimentalitt  was  Mr.  Bell  himtdf, 
bat  we  are  aasared  of  both  fects  by  a  com. 
potent  aatbority  in  the  Medical  Gaxelie.* 
Sabs^nentlj  M.  Flourena  canied  an  animal 
to  respire  the  vapoar  of  chloroform,  so  that 
it  became  uooonscioos  of  pain  onder  a  severe 
▼iTisectioD. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  Dr.  Pereira 
has  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  nsing 
chloroform  medicinally,  both  in  hospital  and 
private  practice,  for  several  years  past. 

itteHical  ZxM%  anH  Inqiie«t$. 

FCB9    TO    MIDICAL    MBN    AT    CORONSRS' 

INaUBSTS. 

STNNOT  V.  MILLS. 

At  tiie  Bloomsbnry  County  Court,  on  Wed- 
nesday,  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Synnot,  surgeon,  against  Mr.  Mills,  deputy 
eoroner  for  West  Middlesex,  to  recover 
£1,  Is.  for  attending  to  give  evidence  at  an 
inquest  held  by  that  gentleman.  The  case 
stood  over  for  the  consultation  of  the  acts  of 
Fu-liament  relating  thereto.  The  defendant 
said  he  could  not  deny  that  the  plaintiff  had 
given  evidence  at  an  inquest,  but  he  had 
only  been  summoned  to  do  so  as  a  common 
witness,  and  not  to  give  medical  testimony, 
which  required  a  particular  form.  His  op- 
position was  on  the  ground  that  the  patient 
had  thrust  himself  forward  as  a  wiUiess, 
having,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  jury, 
by  permission  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
opened  the  body  and  carried  away  those 
portions  which  alone  could  explain  the  cause 
of  death.  The  6th  and  7tii  of  Will.  IV. 
enacted  that  witnesses  should  be  paid  by  the 
coroner  under  certain  circumstances,  and  he 
contended  that  the  plaintiff  made  a  claim 
under  circumstances  not  legal.  The  judge 
observed  that  the  act  of  Victoria  I,  chap.  68, 
sec.  2,  totally  repealed  the  one  defendant 
had  referred  to,  as  it  expressly  sUted  that 
immediately  an  inquest  terminated,  all  wit- 
nesses and  other  incidental  expences  shall  be 
paid  by  the  coroner,  who  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  the  dif- 
ferent sums  allowed  being  stated  therein, 
among  which  was  medical  fee  £\.  Is.  Only 
the  last  Trinity  Term,  Lord  Denman  had 
tried  a  case  heard  on  a  mandamus  against 
the  justices  of  Caernarvon,  who  refused  to 
allow  a  coroner  for  a  medical  witness,  but 
whom,  by  the  decision  of  his  lordship,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  he  quoted,  they  had  no 
discretion  in  the  matter,  and  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  it  was  of  no  consequence  which 
summons  a  medical  man  received,  for  if  even 
he  was  in  a  room,  and  should  unexpectedly 
be  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  he  could 
substantiate  his  demand. 


.^*  JJ,7?f  *»■«*  by  Mr.  Amott  in  operations  at 
the  Middlesex  HoaidUI.— Ed.  Gas. 


Plaintiff. — ^My  evidence  wflft  strictly  medi- 
cal, and  if  I  had  not  attended  vrhen  snooi* 
moned,  I  should  have  snlijeeted  myself  to 
£b  penalty. 

Judge. — It  would  be  a  very  bad  precedent 
to  confirm  the  non-payment  of  a  medical 
man  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  great 
diflScolty  would  by  so  doing  arise  in  getting 
such  witnesses  to  attend  inquests.  This 
action,  instead  of  being  brought  in  **  tort," 
has  been  instituted  as  though  a  contract 
existed,  through  which  techniotl  mistake  the 
plaintiff  is  liable  to  be  non-suited ;  but  be 
can,  of  course,  recover  by  obtaining  a 
mandamus,  and  I,  therefore,  should  advise 
yon,  Mr.  Mills,  to  take  the  case  into  your 
own  hands. 

The  defendant  agreed  to  pay  the  plaintiff, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt  convinced 
his  Honour  was  wrong  in  the  construction  of 
the  act. — Observer. 

ACTION    FOR  TBB  LOSS  OF   AK    BTB  ;  KON- 
ATTBNDANCB   OF    KBDtCAL   WITKB8SBS. 

Thb  following  case  was  tried  last  .week  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pless,  Westminster  :— 

KBBLBT  V.   0'C0I«NBL. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  compen- 
sation in  damages  for  an  assault  committed 
upon  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant,  by  which 
the  plaintiff  had  irrecoverably  lost  the  use  of 
one  of  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Petersdorff  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff;  the  defendant  was  not  repre- 
sented  by  counsel. 

It  appears  that  during  a  quarrel  at  a 
public-house,  the  defendant  took  occasion  to 
deal  a  severe  blow  at  the  head  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  dose  up  and  se- 
riously injure  one  of  his  eyes.  Tie  plaintiff 
and  his  comrades  then  withdrerr  from  the 
defendant's  house.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  plaintiff  applied  for  surgical  relief  to  the 
Charing-Cross  Hospital,  of  which  he  conti- 
nued  an  out-patient  for  five  months.  After 
the  expiration  of  that  period  he  became  an 
in-door  patient  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
for  six  weeks,  where  an  operation  was  per- 
formed on  his  eye  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  one  of 
the  surgeoua  of  the  institution,  but  which 
was  without  success,  and  the  defendant  has 
now  irrecoverably  lost  his  sight  in  that  eye. 
Mr.  Guthrie,  the  surgeon  who  had  per- 
formed  the  operation  on  the  plaintiff's  eye, 
was  not  in  attendance  to  give  evidence  on 
the  trial,  all  efforts  to  subpoena  him  having 
been  fruitless.  He  was  out  of  town,  and 
his  relatives,  who  had  been  applied  to  for  his 
address,  were  unable  to  give  it,  sUting  that 
his  professional  avocations  rendered  it  in- 
convenient for  him  to  attend  the  trial. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Wildb,  in  summiag 
up  the  case,  told  the  jury  that  he  conid  not 
but  lament  to  find  that  when  the  plaintiff's 
case  would  have  been  benefited  by  the  at- 
tendance of  a  profiessionBl  gentleman  he  had 
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been  depriTed  of  his  efidence.  Whilst  ac- 
kDowledging  the  extremely  benevolent  cha- 
racter of  the  surgeon's  profession,  he  had  to 
lament  that  a  gentleman  in  that  profession 
appeared  to  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  attending  the  trial — a  duty 
which,  to  a  poor  man  like  the  plaintiff,  it 
was  to  be  regretted  was  not  performed.  // 
fro*  the  duty  of  ihote  profearional  persont 
io  attend  to  the  administration  o/Juttice. 
The  parties,  however,  were  not  to  suffer  for 
that  omission  to-day,  but  the  case  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  evidence  before  the  Court, 
though,  from  the  circumstance  to  which  he 
had  adverted,  it  was  left  in  a  considerable 
degree  of  uncertainty.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  damages,  the  jury  would  take 
care  that  while  they  gave  a  jast  remunera- 
tion to  the  plaintiff  for  so  much  of  the 
injury  as  they  found  from  the  evidence  had 
been  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  defendant, 
they  did  not  fasten  upon  the  defendant  more 
than  by  law  and  justice  he  ought  to  be 
responsible  for.  What  was  the  evidence? 
Unfortunately  they  had  no  account  of  the 
plaintiff's  hiftbits  and  pursuits  between 
January  and  June,  when  the  surgical  opera- 
tion on  his  eye  was  performed.  That  was 
a  very  long  interval  to  pass,  if  they  were  to 
fasten  upon  a  man  the  state  of  another  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July  in  consequence 
of  a  blow  given  in  the  preceding  December. 
One  would  have  desired  to  have  had  some 
further  account.  The  plaintiff,  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  the  hospital,  whenever 
it  was,  appeared  to  have  been  attended  by 
three  surgeons,  who  would  have  been  able  to 
give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  eye,  and 
whether  the  state  in  which  the  eye  was 
found  in  June  or  July  was  the  natural  and 
ordinary  progress  of  the  injury  which  he 
had  received  in  the  month  of  December. 
The  jury  would  have  to  say,  first  of  all, 
whether  or  not  the  loss  of  the  plaintiff's  eye 
was  to  be  referred  to  the  blow  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  defendant ;  and  neit,  if  it  was, 
what  were  the  damages  which  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  receive.  As  to  the  consequences 
of  the  blow,  they  had  the  statement  respect- 
ing the  wages  earned  by  the  plaintiff  previous 
to  the  assault,  but  that  was  all — ^they  had 
no  evidence  upon  that  point.  They  would 
therefore  apply  this  knowledge  of  what  the 
loss  of  an  eye  is  to  the  case  of  a  man  in  the 
station  of  life  of  the  plaintiff — a  man  who 
lived  by  his  labour,  and  especially  in  a  trade 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was  as  much  or 
more  dependent  on  his  eye  than  his  hand. 
They  would  take  care  to  look,  not  to  the 
statement  of  the  plaintiff 's  counsel,  but  to 
the  facts  which  had  been  proved ;  and  so 
far  as  they  approved  of  those  facts,  they 
ought  to  give  effect  to  them.  Their  verdict 
should  be  a  moderate  and  just  onCt  and  to 
be  just  it  must  be  moderate. 


The  jury  signified  a  wish  to  retire ;  and 
on  their  return,  after  a  brief  interval,  they 
gave  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — Damages, 

jm 

({TotrrffponDence* 

CORONBRS    AND    MEDICAL  WITNB88B8— 
CASE  OF  SYNNOT  V,  MILLS. 

Sir, — Last  week  I  gave  you  the  particu- 
lars of  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Mills,  the 
Deputy-Coroner,  and  myself,  as  to  whether  a 
medical  man  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  his 
fee  of  one  guinea  for  medical  evidence  given 
at  a  coroner's  inquest.  Mr.  Mills  con- 
tended that  I  was  not  entitled  to  one,  as  I 
had  been  summoned  on  an  ordinary  witness's 
summons — he  having  demanded  my  attend- 
ance and  evidence  on  this  irregular  form  for 
the  express  purpose  of  withholding  my  fee. 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  1st  inst.,  the 
Judge  of  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court  de« 
livered  a  long  and  very  explicit  judgment  on 
the  suit,  a  short  notice  of  which  I  saw  in 
last  Sunday's  Observer, 

The  Judge  said  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  very  plain  on  the  subject :  it  expressly 
says,  that,  immediately  after  an  inquest  has 
been  held,  the  coroner  shall  immediately  pay 
all  the  incidental  expenses,  and  that  he  shaU 
be  repaid  by  the  county  magistrates.  The 
coroner  has  no  discretionary  power  in  the 
matter.  The  Judge  quoted  the  judgment 
delivered  by  Lord  Denman  last  Trinity 
Term  (which  is  reported  at  length  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Jurist),  The  Judge  added, 
that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  that  he  should  advise  Mr.  Mills 
to  take  the  matter  in  his  own  hands,  and 
pay  me  the  fee,  otherwise  he  ^ould  be  com- 
pelled to  nonsuit  me  on  a  mere  legal  techni- 
cality, as  the  County  Court  can  only  decide 
in  cases  of  debts  by  contract,  not  debts  by 
*'  tort ;"  and  if  Mr.  Mills  should  persist  in 
refusing  the  fee,  I  could  at  once  recover  it 
by  obtaining  a  mandamus. 

Mr.  Mills  followed  the  Judge's  advice, 
and  gave  me  my  fee,  but  I  have  been  at  the 
loss  of  my  costs.  I  regret  that  there  was 
not  a  fuller  report  of  this  suit,  as  it  was  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  pro« 
fession,  but  which  now  is  happily  set  at  rest 
for  ever. — I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Stknot. 

76,  Cadogan  Place. 

SUOOB8TION6  ON  THE    INHALATION  OF 
CHLOROFORM  TAFODR. 

Sir,— Having  employed  Chloroform  in 
numerous  cases,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
offering  additional  testimony  of  its  superiority 
to  ether,  over  which  it  certainly  possessei 
all  the  advantages  maintained  for  it  by  Dr. 
Simpson.    I  would  also  offer  one  or  two 
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''cBiarkB  u  to  its  mode  of  tzhibitioa.  Dr. 
Sianyion  adviiei  ■  kandkercbief  twisted  into 
a  oooical  form.  At  most  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals,  and  by  many  practitioners,  a 
sponge  is  used.  AH  the  Tarious  forms  of 
ether-inhalers  seem  to  be  employed,  and  an 
especial  apparatus  has  now  appeared  similar 
to  that  employed  by  Mr.  RobinsoUi  for  the 
▼apour  of  ether. 

Now,  sis,  the  employment  of  any  form  of 
apparatus  is  certainly  attended  with  incon- 
Tenience,  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  fears 
of  the  patient,  and  the  use  of  the  mouth- piece 
by  one  person  after  another  disagreeable,  to 
say  tbe  least.  The  use  of  the  sponge  has 
Tesicated  the  lips,  as  at  Bartholomew's ;  is 
equally  unpleasant,  in  fact  disgusting,  as 
being  employed  for  different  persons,  and, 
if  held  close,  causes  an  obstruction  to  re- 
spiration. "Hke  method  adopted  by  Dr. 
Simpson  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  either — 
pouring  the  chloroform  upon  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief or  small  napkin  (preferable,  as  being 
itiffer),  ft  can  be  rolled  into  a  conical  shape, 
but  leaving  an  opening  at  <Ae  apex :  held  a 
abort  distance  off  at  first,  after  two  or  three 
inspirations,  the  base  may  be  brought  so  as 
at  once  to  cover  the  nose  and  mouth,  and, 
being  adjusted  by  the  fingers  of  the  Iteft 
hand,  will  fit  the  fiice  sufficiently  for  the  air 
respired  to  pass  through  the  opening  at  the 
ayez. 

The  cleanliness  of  this  method  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent :  the  attention  of  the  patient 
is  BOt  attracted  by  the  action  of  the  Talvea ; 
no  obstruction  is  offered  to  free  respiration  ; 
the  air  inspired  is  at  a  more  favourable 
temperature;  and,  when  the  influence  is 
effected,  the  operator,  not  having  to  place 
an  instnunent  down,  with  care  simply 
throws  aside  the  napkin,  and  is  at  liberty  : 
no  time  being  lost,  be  need  not  so  perma- 
nently soporize  his  patient — a  matter  not 
nnworthy  of  consideration,  particularly  in 
minor  operations.  Since  the  introduction 
of  etherization,  I  have  constantly  employed 
ether  in  painful  operations,  if  desired  by  my 
paiienU  but  have  never  had  a  case  occur  in 
which  its  influence  has  been  so  lengthened 
as  in  many  that  have  been  reported  to  me. 
This  naturally  induces  a  supposition  that  a 
Luf  er  quantity  is  sometimes  given,  causing 
amore  persistent  action  than  there  is  any 
occasion  for. 

Here,  then,  ia  ai  once  the  timpiesi  and 
the  bett  means  of  ezhibiting  this  agent.  .AH 
that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  simply  that  a 
portion  of  the  ebloraform  must  be  dissipated 
also  in  ezpiration  a  aMtter  not  worthy  of 
oonaideration. — 1  an,  air,  jonn,  &c. 

Samum.  Giimntna. 
Dentist  to 
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n»  Baker  Strtet,  Fortman  Square. 
Decemhcr  Mb,  1M7. 


TUB    LATB    m.     LfSTOtf. 

SZAmWATIOir,— CA178B    09   BBATH. 

,  Thb  thorax  was  examined,  thirty-six  hours 
after  death,  by  Mr.  Cadge,  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Drs.  Watson,  Latham, 
and  Forbes,  and  Mr.  J.  Dalrymple.  The 
lungs  were  found  but  slightly  collapsed, 
congested  throughout,  but  otherwise  per- 
fectly healthy;  the  pericardium  contained 
about  an  ounce  of  transparent  yellowish 
scrum ;  the  heart  itself  was  healthy,  saving  a 
slight  atheromatous  deposit  in  the  mitral  and 
aortic  semilunar  valves.  On  removing  the 
subclavian  vein  and  cellular  tissue  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  the  cause  of  death  became 
at  once  apparent.  An  aneurism  as  large  an 
an  orange,  flattened  from  before  backwards^ 
was  seen  pressing  back  the  trachea ;  it  arose 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch,  close  b<fhind 
tite  left  carotid  artery,  at  the  origin  of  the 
innominata,  which  seemed  almost  to  com- 
mence from  the  aneurismal  pouch ;  the  com- 
munication with  the  aorta  was  by  a  circular 
opening,  as  large  as  a  half-crown.  On 
opening  the  trachea  from  behind,  the  mu- 
cous membrane  was  seen  to  be  very  dark 
and  congested,  and  in  its  front  part,  where 
it  was  firmly  connected  to  the  tumor,  there 
were  diree  or  four  whitish  prominences,  as 
lat^  as  split  peas,  situated  between  the 
rings ;  it  was  at  first  difficult  to  understand 
what  these  elevations  really  were,  but  on 
sUtting  up  the  pooch  and  removing  the 
fibrinous  laminie,  they  were  drawn  from 
between  the  ring,  leaving  the  latter  quite 
bare,  and  the  trachea  perforated  in  three  or 
four  points ;  they  were,  in  short,  portions  of 
the  clot,  which  half  filled  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism.  The  source  of  the  heemorrhage 
and  the  cause  of  death  were  at  onte  explained. 

— Lancet* 

f 

thb  latb  nn.  mbfvbnbach  anb  tue 

oPB&ATioir  von  smABtaMva. 
In  onr  obituary  notice  of  the  kle  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach,  (page  964)  we  stated^  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  a  French  jenmal,  that  the  operatkm 
for  stratmoNis  was  first  proposed  by  hiak 
This  is  an  error: — ^a  corraspoadent  well 
acqosanted  with  thefoets,  infbmia  us  that  it 
was  Streveyer  wk>  first  propoeed  the  ay^ 
ration,  and  DieSenbach  who  first  perfermai 
it. 

Stromeyer  received  a  prize  of  4000  franca 
lar  having  propased  the  opentien,  and 
Diefenbaeh  a  priaa  ol  the  avne  anieant  for 
its  peifoi'in— ce,  from  (he  Acadenaa  Beyaie 
de  Ifiedcoiw,  Paris. 

DBTBCTa  Ur  TBB    BBOISTBATION  BKTCB.KS 
OK  THB  CAV8BB  OP  DBATH. 

Ik  a  recent  number  of  the  Xoacef,  Dr. 
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Moon,  ofHaDkntf,  erik  tke  atteatioii  of 
the  profession  to  some  seriMW  defects  in  the 
mode  of  registering  t^  cstnea  of  death  :*^ 

**  I  am  Informed  by  the  registrar*  of 
deatfaes  tlMil  where  a  inedicat  aiaa  rafasea  to 
gite  a  ceitiAcate  of  the  cause  of  death,  they 
(the  registrars;  mast  obtafai  the  cause  of 
death  from  the  best  aonrce  they  can,  and 
enter  it. 

**  They  are  not  empowered  to  require  the 
holding  of  a  coroner's  inquest,  unless  they 
possess  Information  that  the  death  has  been 
caused  wilfully. 

"  They  are  not  reqnirsd,  in  their  instruc- 
tions, to  inquire  on  what  grounds  a  medical 
man  refuses  to  gi^e  a  oertifloate. 

'*  If  a  medical  man  apprises  them  that  the 
death  has  arisen  from  the  unskilftil  treat- 
ment of  a  druggist,  it  is  not  their  prorince 
to  notice  the  circumstance  unless  they  choose 
to  do  so. 

•*  They  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  certificates  of  deaths  fhmi  druggists, 
and  other  unqaaliiied  practitioners,  and  use 
them,  although  knowing  that  such  persons 
are  not  qualified  medical  men. 

**  At  least  one  death  in  ten  is  uncertified 
by  a  legally-quatified  medical  man. 

**  They  do  not  like  to  ha^e  coroners'  in- 
quests, as  it  takes  up  their  time,  and  Is, 
likewise,  objected  to  by  the  parochial  autho- 
rities, on  the  i^und  of  expense ;  and  they 
fear  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  those  authorities 
by  seeming  officionsness. 

"  The  above  points  of  information  are  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  registivrs  of  this  dis- 
trict,  at  various  times,  and  in  explanation  of 
circumstances  that  have  occurred  in  my 
practice,  and  I  consider  the  facts  well  worthy 
of  attention  and  alteration,  as  they  not  only 
show  that  the  causes  of  death  may  be,  and 
flpequently  are,  entered  erroneously,  but  that 
a  vast  amount  of  mortality  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  locality,  but  partly  to  the 
unskilful  treatment  of  disease  by  illegal  and 
incompetent  persons. 

**  I  deduce,  from  the  foregoing  statements, 
that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  the  regis- 
trar to  require  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest 
upon  the  bodies  of  afl  persons  who  have 
died,  where  the  survivors  are  unable  to 
bring  a  certificate  of  tiie  cause  of  death  from 
a  qualified  medical  man,  not  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  murder,  but  against  fraud  of 
the  cmelest  kind,  and  as  a  more  certain 
means  of  asoertaining  the  cause  of  death,  for 
statistiosl  and  sanitary  purposes." 

TALUB     OV     TI»     BZCBVTA    OV    TIIS    IN- 
HABtTAim  OF   RHBmBLD. 

AtfONO  the  very  eimfmnjnctt  now  daily 
brought  to  light  by  statistical  researches,  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  annual  waste 
which  is  going  on  in  Sheffield.  Mr.  Hay- 
wood,  a  professional  chemist,  and  Mr.  hee, 


a  eivU  engineer,  have  ascertained  that  the 
prodace  of  the  refuse  of  the  110,000  inhabi- 
tants of  Sheffield  is  equivalent  to 

Ponnds.  Tons. 

Potaili  and  soda  .  1,193,500  or  about  537 
Lime  and  magnesia  818,400  .  .  .  365 
Phosphoric  acid  .  1,173,700  .  .  .  52i 
Nitrogen  .  .  .  1,683.8^  ...  751 
Hie  refuse  is  estimated  to  be  equal  ia 
value  to  3140  tons  of  Peruvian  guano,  or 
j£30,000  I  The  phosphoric  acid  alone  is 
worth  if  1 0,000  1  The  refuse,  we  are  as- 
sured,  would  keep  no  less  than  100,000 
acres  of  land  in  a  constant  state  of  fertility. 
This  information  is  very  curious,  and  the 
calculations  may  be  true, — but  a  very  essen- 
tial point  left  unsolved  is,  how  to  collect  and 
extract  aU  these  useful  excreta  in  a  cheap 
form  and  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  who  fureish  them.  If  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  "  patent  concentrated  ma- 
nure manufacturer  '**  is  to  be  pursued,  or  any 
process  simikir  to  it,  fie  think  the  inhabitants 
of  Sheffiekl  will  act  wisely  in  foregoing  the 
profits  likely  to  arise  from  turning  their  own 
refuse  into  a  marketable  commodity. 

TB1E  CHOLKRA  PKBTBNTION  ACTS. 

In  answer  to  a  question  put  last  week  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had  any  intention  of  adopting  measures 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  1832,  under 
what  was  commonly  called  "the  Cholera 
Act," 

Lord  MoBPETH  stated,  that  the  act  oT 
1832,  for  the  prevention,  as  far  as  might  be 
possible,  of  the  cholera  in  England,  was  still 
in  force ;  and  that  act  would  enable  the 
Government,  on  the  least  alarm  of  the 
cholera  being  imminent  in  this  country, 
to  issue  proclamations  and  constitute  boards 
of  health.  It  was  now  under  special  con- 
sideration whether  the  proclamations  issoed 
on  the  former  occasion  could  be  advan- 
tageously altered  or  modified  in  any  respect, 
in  case  that  calamity  should  agam  visit  us. 

[His  lordship  has  here  committed  s 
strange  mistake,  as  the  following  letter  to 
the  Editor  of*the  Times  will  show.] 

Sib, — It  appears  by  your  report  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Comrnons  in 
this  normng'a  paper,  that  in  amawer  to  a 
questioB  nalatiog  to  the  cholera.  Lord  Mor- 
peth informed  the  querist  Chat  tfae  eels 
passed  in  1831  relativeto  that  diaeaR  wen 
BtiUftnfone. 

Now,  as  it  is  )«8t  poniUe  that  Loid 
Morpeth  may  not  be  so  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  fitatoteamk  Large  as  it  »  osifortu- 
nately  inottmbent  upon  me  to  be,  and  as  « 
mistdce  on  this  subject  asight  be  prodnctiTe 
of  unfortaoata  delay  in  time  <k  nea^  I 
veatare  to  treuhie  yoa  with  this  note. 

*  See  our  last  number,  p.  I09t. 
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Id  February,  1832,  two  acta  (to  be  in  force 
till  December,  1832,  and  from  thence  till  the 
end  of  the  next  session)  were  passed  **  for 
the  prevention,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  of 
the  disease  called  the  cholera,  or  spasmodic 
or  Indian  cholera ;"  2  William  IV.,  c.  10, 
for  the  benefit  of  England ;  and  c.  11,  for 
Scotland.  In  the  succeeding  year  those  two 
acts  were  continued  by  3  and  4  William 
IV.,  c.  75,  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
session  of  Parliament,  but  having  then  ex- 
pired, and  never  having  been  revived,  will 
again  require  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Barrister. 

Temple,  Dec.  10. 

IKWLVtVZA  AKD  ASIATIC  CHOLVRA. 

Thbrb  is  by  no  means  that  connection  be- 
tween the  spreading  of  influenza  and  cholera 
vi^ich,  from  a  few  isolated  observations, 
some  have  supposed  to  exist*  The  influenza 
prevailed  to  a  most  severe  extent  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  country  in  1837 ;  but,  as 
our  readers  well  know,  it  was  neither  pre- 
ceded nor  followed  by  Asiatic  cholera,  al- 
though, according  to  some,  the  latter  disease 
has  never  left  us  since  its  appearance  in 
1831-2.  If,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  influ- 
enza paves  the  way  for  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
and  the  latter  disease  haa  never  left  the 
island,  how  is  it  that  the  severe  influenza  of 
1837  was  not  followed  by  cholera?  The 
fact  that  this  did  not  happen,  clearly  proves 
that  the  atmospheric  conditions  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  influenza,  do  not  necessarily 
favour  the  diffusion  of  cholera. 

A0B8  LIABLI  TO  ATTACKS  07  INFLUBNZA. 

In  the  influenza  of  1837,  Mr.  Prichard,  of 
Leamington,  remarked,  that  out  of  170  cases 
the  attacks  took  place  in  the  undermentioned 
proportions  at  different  ages : — 


Under  14  years  .  . 
Between  14  and  65 . 
Above  65 ...    • 


26-^about  1.6th 
119M44--about 
25  j      5.6th8. 


PETITIONS  IN  VATOUR  OF  .  THE  MBDI- 
CAL  RBGI8TRATI0N  AND  IIBDICAL  LAW 
AMENDMENT   BILL. 

The  number  of  petitions  presented  to  Par- 
liament during  the  last  session  amounted  to 
954,  and  the  signatures  to  2024.  The 
numbers  are  erroneously  stated  at  page  1027 
of  our  last  i^umber,  the  figures  having  be- 
come accidentally  misplaced. 

TBE  LATE  DR.  VALENTINE  FLOOD. 

Wb  are  informed  that  a  subscription  has 
been  commenced  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow 
and  family  of  Dr.  Flood.  The  subscription 
is  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  support  of 
fhe  profession.    Dr.  Flood  died  recently  of 


fever  caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  daties  at 
the  Tubrid  HospiUl. 

In  addition  to  his  academic  and  medical 
degrees,  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland.  He  was  Lecturer  oo 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  many  years  in  the 
Richmond  School  of  Medicine  in  this  city. 
He  afterwards  lectured  at  a  private  school 
in  London,  in  which  metropolis  his  talenta 
as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist  were  highly 
appreciated ;  but  his  health  becoming  deli- 
cate, he  was  advised  to  try  his  native  air, 
and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  was  subsequently  appointed  Phy- 
sician to  the  Fever  Hospital  at  Tubrid. 

Besides  various  contributions  to  the  me- 
dical periodicals,  his  memory  will  be  per- 
petuated by  the  following  works  : — I.  Trea- 
tise on  the  Brain  ;  2.  Treatise  on  the  Nervous 
System ;  3.  Treatise  on  Hernia  ;  4.  Treatise 
on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries.  Tlieae 
publications,  particularly  that  on  the  Arte- 
ries, arc  esteemed  standard  works  by  the 
profession. 

RESIGNATION   OF  THE   MEDICAL  OFFICKRS 
OF  THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

On  Monday  last  a  special  general  court  of 
the  governors  of  this  charity  was  held  in 
the  board-room,  Charles  Street,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
case  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Toson,  one  of  the  sur- 
geons  of  the  institution.  Mr.  B.  B.  Cabbell 
presided.  There  were  also  present  —  tbe 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  M.P., 
Sir  W.  Stiriing,  Sir  B.  Smith,  Sir  £.  Pear* 
son.  General  Caufield,  Mr^  B.  Hawes,  the 
Hon.  Capt.  Maude,  R.N.,  Capt.  Darlej, 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Percy,  Mr.  W.  F.  A.  De- 
lane,  and  nearly  100  governors.  Tbe  busi. 
ness  of  the  day  having  been  opened  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Sheddqn,  the  secretary,  read 
the  statement  of  the  weekly  board  of  the 
circumstances  the  meeting  were  called  vpoa 
to  investigate,  in  which  were  set  forth  casee 
of  complaint  against  Mr.  Tuson  for  having 
received  money  for  defraying  the  ezpeoBes 
of  pupils,  and  for  not  having  therewith  paid 
the  fees  for  the  lectures  in  the  hospital, 
whereby  the  pupils  had  been  obliged  to  pay 
the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  a  Beoood 
time ;  and  statements  made  by  Mr.  Rowden 
and  Mr.  Corfe,  co-lecturers  with  Mr.  Tuaon^ 
complaining  that  he  had  not  duly  accounted 
to  them  for  various  fees.  Tbe  statement 
having  been  read,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Maude 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  moved,  "that 
the  meeting  confirm  the  resolution  of  tbe 
weekly  board  of  the  30th  of  November,  by 
which  Mr.  Tuson  was  suspended."  Mr.  C. 
Elliott  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  Fto« 
pert  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that, 
although  Mr.  Tuson  had  in  his  transactiooa 
with  his  private  pupils  been  guilty  of  ooii* 
duct  in  the  highest  ie^n^  P^mnb^i  j^ 
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as  his  duties  during  the  years  he  had  been 
attached  to  the  hospital  had  been  charac- 
terized by  skill,  assiduity,  and  great  zeal, 
the  meeting  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
force  his  resignation.  Mr.  Brewster  se- 
conded the  amendment,  after  which  several 
gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting,  and  se- 
veral qaestions  were  put  to  Mr.  Toson. 
The  debate  resulted  in  a  resolution^  put  by 
Mr.  Hawes,  which  was  as  follows : — "  We, 
the  undersigned,  feel  strongly  the  import- 
ance of  waving  every  individual  feeling,  for 
the  security  of  the  hospital,  and  we  deem  it 
right  to  disclaim  further  contention,  and  to 
place  our  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 
weekly  board  at  the  next  meeting.''  This 
resolution,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  sur- 
geons of  the  establishment,  was  seconded 
and  carried  by  the  meeting.  The  officers 
will  offer  themselves  for  re-election,  and  it 
will  then  be  for  the  governors  to  say  whe- 
ther they  will  re-elect  Mr.  Tuson.  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
having  said  a  few  words  expressive  of  the 
interest  he  felt  for  the  good  of  the  hospital, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  for 
the  chairman,  the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  above  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
been  taken  from  the  Times  newspaper,  but 
we  are  enabled  to  commanicate  some  other 
particulars  with  respect  to  this  meeting  and 
its  objects. — A  committee  was  appointed  in 
Febraary  last  to  inquire  into  the  general 
conduct  and  management  of  the  hospital. 
This  committee,  whose  attention,  amongst 
other  subjects,  was  directed  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  differences  between  the 
medical  officers,  thooght  it  necessary  to 
conclude  their  report  in  the  following 
words  : — "■  Seventhly  and  lastly.  Your 
Committee  have  the  painful  duty  to  report, 
that  after  mature  and  anxious  consideration 
of  the  subject,  it  is,  in  their  opinion,  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  patients  in  the 
hospital,  to  that  unanimous  action  amongst 
the  medical  officers,  by  which  alone  their 
duties  can  be  most  efficiently  performed, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  school  of  medicine 
and  surgery  attached  to  the  hospital,  that 
Mr.  Tuson,  one  of  the  surgeons,  shoold 
resign." 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
was  a  tolerably  strong  hint,  but  Mr.  Tuson 
not  only  refused  to  retire,  but,  as  we  learn, 
offered  no  explanation  or  contradiction  of 
the  charges  mode  against  him.  The  new 
Weekly  Board,  having  made  a  general  in- 
quiry into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  once 
more  without  effect  urged  Mr.  Tuson  to 
refute  the  charges  brought  against  him,  re- 
solved to  suspend  him  from  his  duty.  A 
special  meeting  was  then  fixed  for  the  13th 
DeoembeK  No  less  than  eight  different 
charges,  involving  the  alleged  misappropria- 


tion of  fees,  and  tlie  improper  issuing  of 
tickets,  were  made  against  Mr.  Tuson. 

**  The  Weekly  Board  entered  into  a  minute 
investigation  of  these  charges  against  Mr. 
Tuson,  which  were  delivered  to  him  on  or 
about  the  19th  ultimo;  and,  on  the  23d 
ultimo,  heard  the  evidence  and  such  state- 
ments as  he  offered  in  reply  thereto :  and 
also  met  on  the  30th  ultimo  to  receive  Mr. 
Tuson's  further  defence,  and  the  additional 
papers  and  documents  which  Mr.  Tuson  said 
he  should  tl^en  be  prepared  to  deliver,  but 
which  meeting  Mr.  Tuson  did  not  attend, 
either  personally  or  by  his  friend  ;  the 
Weekly  Board  also  considered  the  statement 
in  writing  sent  by  Mr.  Tuson  as  his  defence, 
unaccompanied  by  any  documents  or  letters, 
and  the  verbal  and  documentary  evidence 
submitted  to  them ;  and  unanimously  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  *  that  Mr.  Tuson  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  and  that 
further  measures  are  necessary  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  also  that  the  General  Court  spe- 
cially convened  for  the  13th  instant,  with  a 
view  to  come  to  a  decision,  be  recommended 
to  pronounce  Mr.  Tuson  dismissed  from  the 
office  of  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital.'  " 

The  result  was  as  above  stated.  Mr. 
Tuson  has  not  been  dismissed  by  a  vote  of 
the  Grovemors ;  but  all  the  medical  officers 
have  resigned.  They  have  all,  with  the  ex^ 
eeption  of  Mr,  Twon^  been  requested  Uy 
exercise  the  duties  of  their  offices  until  the 
day  fixed  for  the  election,  Thursday  Uie  20th 
of  January.  The  Governors  will  then  have 
to  make  their  choice  between  Mr.  Tuson 
and  the  other  medical  officers  wl\o  have  had 
no  charges  brought  against  them. 

MANCRB8TKR  MBDICO-BTBICAL   ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

This  association  now  consists  of  seventy- 
three  members,  and  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  number  is  anticipated  at  the  first 
ballot  in  February  next. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  oit 
the  9th  inst.  officers  of  the  association  : — 

Prmrfen/.— Dr.  Bardsley.  Ktce-PreW- 
£fen/#.— Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley— W.  J.  Willson, 
Esq.  Treaturer. — John  Windsor,  Esq. 
Honorary  Secretariei.  •—  Hichard  Allen, 
Esq. — Dr.  Aikenhead.  Committee, —Mr, 
Dorrington,  Manchester — Mr.  Noble,  Man* 
Chester. — Mr.  Fawcett,  Oldham — Mr.  Flint, 
Stockport — Dr.  Howard,  Manchester — Mr. 
Compton,  Manchester — Dr.  Radford,  Man- 
chester— Mr.  Roberton,  Manchester — Mr. 
Mellor,  Manchester — Dr.  H.  Browne,  Man- 
chester— Mr.  Lallemand,  Macclesfield — Mr. 
Southam,  Manchester — Mr.  Kur,  Manches- 
ter— Mr.  Nursard,  Manchester — Mr.  S. 
Barrow,  Manchester — Mr.  Wood.  Ashton- 
nnder-Tyne— Mr.  Hutchinson,  Manchester 
—Mr.  Greaves,  Manchester— Dr.  Harland, 
Manchester— Mr.  E.  Stephens,  Manchester. 
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Dk.  AarauR  Fabbb  md    Mr.  Toy»bet 

fcaPB  hecD  ampKXBlBs  by  GowMMcnt  to  in« 
•peet  liw  Yariaw  verkkawesand  iafirmviei 
m.  tht  ■MtrtpobteB  parishes,  in  er^  to 
^tternsine  the  sBoant  of  aceomaodadoB 
far  paupor  pafcioits,  m  the  eveat  d  Aamtie 
■<dialera  hraakiB^  CMt  in  tUs  dty. 

THK   KBINBURGB  INFIRMARY. 

Thb  mortalitf  among  the  patients  in  this 
institution,  from  fever  and  other  eaases,  is 
said  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  the  month  of 
July  the  number  of  deaths  was  138;  in 
August,  104 ;  in  September,  105  ;  in  Oe- 
tobir,  129 ;  and  in  NoTember,  just  eiptred, 
170.  In  October  last  year  there  were  only 
54  deaths,  and  in  November,  55.  During 
the  few  days  that  had  elapsed  in  December 
•on  Friday  last,  they  had  increased  to  the 
anprecedented  xuimber  of  75,  being  about 
lldaUy. 

R»r  AL  OOLLROB  09  aUROROIia. 

^RirrLBiiBN  adsaitted  Mensbcrs  aa  Dec.  10. 
^T.  L.  Giay.— H.  Tisard.-^.  Lejrcy.— 
i.  Aidalphaa.--H.  Lovd.— E.  F.  TaaMlL 

OBITUARY. 

m.   VMAW. 

Dr.  WiaAM,  Ae  wekUkaowa  aukhar  af  the 
•work,  '*  Oa  the  DiaUty  of  the  Mind,"  died 
at  hia  ladgiDgs  in  Qneea  Street,  Csiaden 
TowR,  OQ  Tuesday  the  7tb  iastaot.  Dr. 
IX^gaa  had  been  complaiaing  for  soaie  weeks 
4>f  ill  health. 


Lately,  a^  M«Mhaster,  ia .  his  80th  year, 
Dr.  Holme,  Presideat  af  tba  Literary  and 

Scientific  Institution.  It  is  reported  that 
Dr.  Holme  has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of 
j£25,000  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
Uaivenity  CoUega. 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer »'82 

"  "         Thermometer* 479 

fielf-reflriBtemir do.^  ....  max.  min.    28*5 

«"   in  the  Thames  water    -    45*9    <~     4S-8 

•  Pram  tt  obaervalisM  dailf .       ^  S«n. 

Kaxn,  in  inches,  0*7:  sum  of  the  daily  obser- 
TBtwas  taken  at  9  o*clodc. 

Meteoroloffteal.— The  mean  temperature  of  the 
ficek  was  8'i«  abore  the  BKWthly  mean  (89*8*). 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  nr  t»b  MsTRoroLia 
JDuring  Ihe  weaik  en^'a^  Smturdag,  Dec  4. 


RlRTIIS. 

Males....  696 

wr 


ia» 


Dbaths. 
Males....  1141 
Females..  YSta 

MS4 


A9,  of  &  Aatl. 

Males....  528 
Females..  518 
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Dratrs  nf  DiaraaaaT  Durajcra. 

Wbst— Kensingtoa;  Cbelsea;  St.  (ieoiire^ 
UanoverSqoure)  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
la  the  Fldds;  St.  James  ..  (Pop.  901,836)   300 


NoHTH— St.  BUryleboae;    St.  Bucras; 

Islington ;  Hackney CPop.  368,303)    42t 

Central— St.GRes  and  9t.  George;  Strand; 

Holbeni;  Clerkenwell;  9t.  Liike;   East 

London;   We«t  Londoa ;   die  City  af 

U>nda&  (rO|k.874»7S9)    510 

BA»r-^hored^tch;  BctbaalGrees ;  WUte. 

chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  East ;  Stepney ; 

F»pfe  POp.393,M7}    eOt 

South  — 55t.   Safiow;    St.   Olare ;    B«r- 

meadser;     St.     Geovre,    Soathwark ; 

Ncwington;  Lambeth ;  Waadsworth  uvt 

Cla^ham ;     Camberwell ;    Rotherhithe  ; 

Greenwich (Pop.  479,469)    600 


Tata! 


Causes  or  Dbats* 


AilCausbs 

Specified  Causes 

1.  2^oM«(orBpidemic,Endenric, 
Oontsgiens)  JMtemn . . 
SjtMradie  DUmbm,  rh.— 
V.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  6gc.  of  uncer- 
tain seat    

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrsw,  Nerres, 

andSenses  

4.  Lones  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  Bleodveasels  . . . 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,   and    oilier 

OrfFsns  of  Digestion    

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  fcc.. 

8.  ChiMR)irth.    Diseases    of   Mie 

Uterus,  «c 

9c  Bhematism,    Diseases  of  the 

Bones,  Jotnts»  Ac.  ... 
10.  Skin,  GeHolar  Tissue,  &c. 

Tl.Old  A|^ 

12.  Violei^,  Privation*  CoM,  and 

latemperaace 


2454 
2446 


»1 


...   24M 

M  At.  Off 
l^fiAut. 

1046 
1039 

»1 

104 
157 

333 

34 

74 
9 


16Sj 


7 

9 
65 


The  MIewtnir  is  a  setectien  of  the  nnmbers  of 
Deaths  from  the  most  importaat  special  caaaea  s 

Sm^l-poa  27  ,  ConvnlsioB 70 

Measles  89 

Scarlatina  63     Bronchitis 343 

HoepinfT-coagli. .  65     Pneumonia 306 

InAoeaaa    198     Phthisis 196 

Typhus    132     Di8.ofUin8;a,ftc.  3S 


Dropsy 27 

Sudden  deaths  ..  12 


Hydrocephalus..  46 

Apoplexy 30 

Pandyns 40 


TeethlnfT 2S 

Dis.  Stomach,  6cc.  11 
Dis.  el  Liver,  &c  U 


Childbirth 19 

Di6.ofVtenis,ftc.    9 

Kbmarks.— The  total  number  of  deaths  waa 
1468  abeve  the  weekly  autumnal  average. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  absurd  notice  in  the  Morning  Post  respect- 
ini^  the  amount  of  professional  incomes,  deea 
not  acquire  cootradictioa  m  a  mediad  journal. 

The  very  greatjpertionof  oar  »ace  occupied  thia 
week  by  the  Reports  of  the  Praceedinc  of  So- 
cieties, has  rendered  the  postponement  of 
sereral  valuable  papers  absolvtely  net-essary. 
Amo«f<^  these  is  a  cantinaiitioB  ef  the  Remarks 
OH  Chatera,  by  Dr.  Chas.  Bell  of  Manchester. 

Hie  Report  ea  the  examination  of  the  bodies  ia 
the  Ridaot  eMe,  at  Bath,  will  be  unintelligible 
without  some  account  of  the  fhcts  connected 
with  this  wholesale  homicide. 

We  hate  to  acknowledre  tlie  iveeipt  of  the 
Gnemeey  Star  from  Dr.  De  Lisle. 

Mr.  Bcales's  pq>er  on  Chloroform  wiUhaveeariy 


ConUon  iHelftral  euuttt. 
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COURSE  OF  SURGERY, 
Dowered  in  th€  ^Hors  1846  and  1847, 

By  Bransbt  B.  Cooper,  F.R.S. 

Sarzeon.  and  Lecturer  on  Sorgpery  at  Gay's 
Hospital. 

Lkcturk  XVIT. 
Malignant  Diseases  or  Bonk. 

Maliffnani  diaik§$i9 -^  Ckaraeteruticf    of 
malignant  dmtoBe  im  bonet-^Ejfostimt — 
iU  eau$e — etmotrtion  inio  oiteo^sareoma 
— tymptunu  qfihe  latter — generally  a/- 
iaeke  cfiindricai  bones  and  lower  jaw — 
treatment — eaaee^not  eo  liable  to  return 
ae  the  other  mdlignant  dUeaeee  of  bone. 
Medullary  earcoma — utuaily  commeneee  in 
the  eaneellaied  etmcture  of  the  bonee — 
probably  identical  wUhfungtu  hamatodee 
qf  the  9^  parte — Characteriatiee  may 
be  mietaktnjhr  anetiriem    diepoeition  to 
return — eaeee — Heianoeie — black  colour 
arieinyjrom  ejfution  of  blood — malignant 
character   of  melamoeie^^cmte — rapidity 
of  return'^ Fi&roue  earcoma — not  m- 
duded  in  the  Kst  of  eanceroue  diefasee — 
•tymptoms-^'eometimee  attacks  the  banes 
of  the   head — case — Sdrrhous  tumor — 
rarely  occurs,  and  always  as  a  secondary 
disease. 
CysUformaarcoma'-reeemtblanee  to  fungoid 
disease9-^Hydmtids  in  bone — difficulty  of 
diagnoeiS'-^ease-'-eare  requisite  in  extiT' 
paling  the  cyst. 
The  diseaaes  which  I  hare  already  described 
as  inciiiental  to  the  bones,  may  arise  from 
mere  local  causes,  and  go  through  all  their 
ftages,  without  any  constitutional  derange- 
ment beyond  a   mere  secondary   resulting 
iiritation  ;  bat  there  are  diseases  depending 
wholly  upon  a  constitutional  deterioration, 
and  these  require,  therefore,  our  due  con- 
sideration. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  a  mere  ex- 
ternal injury  may  set  up  a  common  inflam- 
matory action  in  a  bone  which  soon  becomes 
affected  by  a  malignant  disease  from  the 
peculiar  diathesis  of  the  patient.  You  would 
naturally  inquire  what  is  meant  by  a  ma- 
lignant disease,  and  I  acknowledge  it  is 
difficult  to  be  correctly  defined.  There  are 
many  diseases  which  baffle  all  our  efforts 
for  their  cure,  and  are  yet  not  what  are  tech- 
flioally  termed  malignant. 

A  malignant  growth  has  been  defined  as 
**  the  dcTdopment  of  an  element  which  has 
an  indefinite  tendency  to  increase  until 
checked  by  ulceration  or  slough ;  that  when 
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removed  it  is  liable  to  return,  and  to  piopr* 
gate  simiiar  diseases  in  different  parts  of  the 
body«  throug;hthe  medium  of  the  absorbents.'^ 
These  conditions  depend  wholly  on  oonsti- 
tutional,  and  not  local  causes. 

Exostosis,  as  I  have  already  said,  usually 
results  from  sosae  sliglit  local  cause,  tending 
to  an  increased  action  of  the  capillaries  of 
the  part  affected,  and  a  corresponding  fitnetB 
of  the  tissue  to  receive  the  additional  quaiu 
tity  of  blood,  which  leads  to  a  partial  hyper^ 
trophy  of  the  bone,  whence  no  harm  accrues 
unless  the  bony  growth  interferes  with  the 
surrounding  tissues.  But  suppose  this  pri* 
mary  action  to  occur  im  a  person  with  a 
malignant  diathesis,  the  exostosis  becomea 
converted  into  a  malignant  disease,  osteo* 
sarcoma,  and  the  character  of  the  exostosis  ia 
at  once  changed  :  the  adventitious  mass  is  no 
longer  composed  of  the  constituents  of 
healthy  bone,  but  new  elements  are  elimi- 
nated from  the  blood,  which  are  unfitted  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  are 
deposited  :  malignant  disease  is  consequently 
established.  This  peculiar  diathesis  may  be 
perhaps  considered  as  a  constitutional  tea* 
dency  to  form  compounds  in  the  blood  wn<^ 
fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body. 

Osteosarcoma  is  a  disease  which  usually 
commences  from  the  periosteum,  and  consists 
of  a  substance  resembling  cartilage,  inter* 
spersed  with  spiculse  of  earthy  matter.  I  f  a  sec- 
tion be  made  of  the  tumor,  it  will  frequently  be 
found  to  exhibit  numerous  irregularly. formed 
cavities,  containing  a  red-coloored  inspissated 
fluid.  These  osseous  plates  intersect  the 
tumor :  they  are  sometimes  found  to  ema- 
nate from  the  cancellated  structure  of  the 
affected  bone,  as  if  originating  in  the  medul- 
lary membrane,  but  they  are  more  frequently 
found  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 
Such  tumors  increase  very  rapidly,  and  if 
they  originate  in  the  exterior  surfiiioe  of  the 
bone,  they  are  not  attended  with  much  paiD» 
but  grow  insidiously  to  a  great  size,  causing 
little  or  no  inconvenience  beyond  the  inter- 
ference with  the  surrounding  structures^  If, 
however,  the  disease  commences  from  the 
interior  of  the  bone,  great  pain  is  experienced 
until  the  compact  structure  of  the  bone  has 
become  absorbed  or  ulcerated. 

An  osteo-sarcomatous  tumor  is  firm  but 
somewhat  elastic  to  the  touch ;  when  small 
it  is  generally  spherical,  but  as  it  increases 
in  size  its  surface  generally  becomes  unequal 
and  lobulated. 

This  disease  usually  attacks  the  cylindrical 
bones  and  the  lower  jaw,  but  rarely  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  or  spine,  which  seem 
to  be  more  disposed  to  the  fungoid  or  me- 
dullary sarcoma. 

We  know  of  no  core  for  this  disease  ;  but 
as  it  depends  upon  constitutional  deteriora- 
tion, it  is  from  constitutional  remedies  alone 
we  cau  hope  for  the  discovery  of  an  antidote. 
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Iodine,  arsenic,  mercnry,  bark,  and  every 
liind  of  alteratire  and  tonic,  have  been  tried ; 
but  in  vain.  Ampatation  seema,  indeed,  to 
be  the  only  resource,  and  this  operation 
should  be  performed  so  as  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  bone  which  is  subject  to  the 
disease.  For  instance,  if  the  disease  be  in 
the  tibia,  and  even  close  to  the  angle,  I 
should  always  recommend  that  the  ampu- 
tation be  performed  above  the  knee ;  for  al- 
though there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
liability  to  the  return  of  the  disease  when 
attacking  bone  as  in  the  softer  structures, 
still  I  feel  convinced  of  the  greater  safety  of 
always  amputating  above  a  joint,  so  that  the 
bone  sawed  through  may  have  been  perfectly 
isolated  from  the  diseased  bone  by  the  va- 
rious structures  of  the  intervening  articu- 
lation, which  are  all  less  susceptible  to  the 
development  of  malignant  action,  than  the 
osseons  system. 

Before  you  have  decided  upon  amputation 
of  the  limb,  you  should  examine  whether  or 
not  the  disease  has  been  propagated  in  the 
course  of  the  absorbents;  for  if  the  glands  in 
the  groin  or  axilla  have  become  enlarged, 
and  indicate  maligpaant  contamination,  It 
would  be  cruel  and  useless  to  expose  the 
patient  to  an  operation  which  could  avail 
nothing  under  such  circumstances. 

There  are  numerous  preparations,  gentle- 
men, showing  osteo-sarcoma  in  its  various 
stages,  and  you  will  find  many  others  in  the 
section  of  our  museum  appropriated  to  dis- 
eases of  bone ;  I  strongly  recommend  you 
carefully  to  examine  them.  You  have  lately 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  in  the 
nan  who  was  in  Philip  Ward,  in  whom  the 
upper  part  of  the  right  femur  was  enlarged 
to  three  times  its  natural  size,  and  this  ad- 
Tentitious  gp'owth  commenced  without  any 
assignable  cause  beyond  a  slight  sprain  on 
attempting  to  rabe  a  heavy  weight;  its 
growth  was  very  rapid,  and  unattended  with 
pain.  But  still  no  one  could  look  in  this 
man's  face  without  observing  that  he  was 
Tery  much  out  of  health  ;  indeed,  he  would 
have  been  at  once  pronounced  of  a  malig- 
nant diathesis.  The  tumor  was  hard,  of  a 
rounded  form,  and  seemed  as  if  it  overlapped 
the  femur;  at  one  part  it  was  somewhat 
yielding  under  pressure,  and  might  be  said, 
indeed,  to  be  slightly  elastic.  The  skin  was 
not  discoloured,  beyond  slight  venous  con- 
gestion and  enlarged  veins,  which  could  be 
seen  crossing  the  tumor. 

There  was  no  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
or  lumbar  glands,  and  therefore  I  recom- 
mended the  patient  to  submit  to  amputation 
of  the  limb  at  the  hip -joint,  to  which  he 
consented  at  the  time,  but  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  left  the  hospital. 

In  1834,  I  was  consulted  by  a  young  man, 
17  years  of  age,  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
•welling  on  the  left  humerus,  which  had  ac- 


quired the  size  of  an  orange.  It  produced 
little  or  no  pain,  but  occasioned  some  inter- 
ference with  the  motions  of  tbe  elbow- 
joint,  obstructing  the  action  of  the  flexor 
muscles.  The  tumor  was  round,  presented 
an  even  surface,  and  vras  slightly  elastic  to 
the  touch.  I  saw  this  case  with  Mr.  Saun* 
ders,  of  Cbeshunt,  and  I  proposed  to  strip^ 
off  the  periosteum,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
priving it  of  nourishment,  and  leaving  it  to 
slough.  On  exposing  the  tumor,  however, 
I  found  it  to  be  almost  entirely  cartilaginous, 
and  I  therefore  proceeded  to  remove  it  by 
slicing  it  off  the  bone,  to  which  operation  its 
osseous  deposits  offered  but  little  resistance. 
The  wound  was  a  long  time  healing,  but  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered ;  and  1  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  tumor  ever  re- 
turned, although  tbe  general  health  ot  Che 
youth  certainly  evinced  amalignant  tendency. 
There  may  be  some  question  whether  tiiia 
was  not  a  case  of  simple  exostosis  not  yet 
converted  into  bone ;  but  from  tbe  appearance 
of  the  cartilage  I  removed,  and  of  the  con- 
stitution of  tiie  patient,  I  was  induced  at 
the  time  to  consider  the  disease  ip^dignant. 
I  consider  osteo-sarcoma  less  Kable  to  return 
than  any  other  of  the  diseases  termed  malig- 
nant, but  still  I  would  urge  the  propriety, 
whenever  amputation  is  considered  neces- 
sary, of  amputating  on  the  proximal  side  of 
a  healthy  joint,  so  as  not  to  leave  any  por- 
tion of  the  bone  which  had  been  affected,, 
subject  to  the  liability  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
diseased  action. 

Medullary  Sarcoma 
more  frequently  commences  in  tbe  cancel- 
lated structure  of  the  bones,  vsoally  attack- 
ing  the  articular  extremities,  and  tbe  spongy 
bones.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  tbe  same  dis- 
ease as  fungus  hematodes  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  occurs  at  the  earlier  periods  of 
life.  As  this  disease  commences  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  bone,  it  is  at  first  extremely 
painful,  but,  as  its  growth  is  very  rapid,  it 
soon  makes  its  way  through  tbe  bone,  and 
then  Uie  patient  becomes  comparatiTely 
easy.  In  a  short  Ume  an  external  tumor 
appears,  at  first  without  discolouration  of 
the  skin;  which,  however,  soon  becomes 
inflamed,  and  ulcerates,  when  a  soft,  dark- 
coloured  fungus  protrudes,  having  a  great 
tendency  to  bleed.  The  protruding  mass  is 
usually  lobttlated,  composed  of  rounded 
masses  of  brain- like  matter,  which  readily 
break  down,  and  are  so  highly  Tascnlar  as 
to  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch.  The 
tumor  usually  presents  points  of  dark-co- 
loured depositions  like  portions  of  ooagolated 
blood,  from  whence  the  disease  has  been 
termed  hssmatoid.  At  this  period  the  diseased 
structure  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
frequently  pulsates,  firom  tbe  size  of  the 
vessels  which  supply  it.     If  caustics  or  any 
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other  means  be  employed  to  check  its 
growth,  yoa  may  perchance  diminish  its  sise 
for  a  short  time,  bat  it  retams  with  in- 
creased  Tigour,  and  baffles  eVery  attempt  to 
remoTe  it. 

The  pulsation  of  such  tumors  is  an  im- 
portant fact  to  be  remembered,  gentlemen  ; 
for  I  have  known  this  disease  more  than 
once  mistaken  for  aneorism,  and  have  been 
present  when  the  common  iliac  artery  was 
tied  for  what  was  considered  to  be  an  aneu- 
rism of  that  vessel,  but  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  a  fungoid  tumor  situated  in 
the  pelvis ;  but,  even  had  the  disease  been 
recognised,  the  tying  of  the  artery  which 
supplied  the  tumor  with  blood,  might  have 
been  adopted ;  for  it  has  been  recommended 
and  practised  as  a  means  of  checking  the 
morbid  growth.  The  result  of  these  cases 
has,  however,  only  proved  the  futility  of  such 
a  view.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Mr.  Lucas 
both  performed  this  operation  some  years 
ago  at  Guy's  Hospital,  but  ineifectnally. 

Medullary  sarcoma  is  of  tlie  most  malig- 
nant character,  and,  when  removed,  is  al- 
most certain  to  return.  If  amputation  be 
resorted  to,  a  healthy  joint  should  always, 
if  possible,  intervene  between  the  disease  and 
the  point  at  which  the  amputation  is  per- 
formed ;  but  even  this  precaution  does  not 
insure  a  successful  result. 

Cue. — Eliz.  Cousins,  set.  19,  single :  was 
admitted  into  Quy's  Hospital  on  the  17th 
of  May,  1843,  under  my  care,  for  an  en- 
largement in  the  middle  third  of  the  right 
humerus ;  the  swelling  was  most  prominent 
on  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  arm. 
Her  general  aspect  was  pale,  and  her  frame 
somewhat  emaciated :  in  short,  there  was 
every  indication  of  what  is  termed  a  malig- 
nant diathesis.  Three  years  before,  she  had 
an  abscess  in  the  left  axilla,  which,  on  being 
opened,  quickly  healed.  Her  friends  de- 
scribed her  as  being  quite  free  from  hysteria, 
but  her  manner  certainly  manifested  an  hys- 
terical tendency.  She  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  disease  eighteen  months 
previous  to  her  admission  into  the  hospital, 
and  stated  that  the  first  symptom  was  a 
peculiar  gnawing  pain,  like  rheumatism,  ex- 
tending from  the  shoulder  to  the  right  hand. 
These  symptoms  continued  until  about  six 
weeks  ago,  when  the  upper  arm  began  to 
enhirge,  more  espooially  about  its  centre  t 
the  pain  now  increased  to  a  great  degree, 
more  espeeially  at  night,  so  that  her  rest 
was  broken ;  at  the  same  time,  the  tumor 
continued  to  enlarge  until  it  had  acquired 
the  «ze  of  an  orange. 

On  examination,  the  tumor  afforded  to 
the  touch  a  firm  and  uniform  hardness,  with 
slight  increase  of  pain  when  pressed.  The 
bone  above  and  below  the  swelling  did  not 
appear  to  fat  Implicated  in  the  disease,  but 
she  iioinjplafoed  of  aching  paiq  alon^  (h? 


forearm.  The  glsnds  in  the  axilla  wero 
slightly  enlarged  ;  the  integuments  covering 
the  swelling  were  healthy. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  every  cir« 
cumstance  connected  with  the  case,  I  caitoa 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  malignant 
disease  of  the  bone,  and  that  the  only  (£ance 
of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient  was  by  am- 
putating the  limb  at  the  shoulder-joint, 
which  I  considered  preferable  to  sawing 
through  the  diseased  bone,  although  there 
was  sufficient  space  to  have  allowed  of  such 
a  procedure. 

On  the  23d  of  May  I  performed  the  ope- 
ration, and  on  the  3d  of  July  she  left  the 
hospital,  having  no  other  unfavourable 
symptom  than  a  slight  dragging  of  the  left 

leg- 

In  the  November  following  she  was  re- 
admitted into  the  hospital  for  a  tumor  on 
the  left  scapula,  having  a  similar  appearance 
to  that  on  the  right  arm  for  which  the  am- 
putation of  the  limb  had  been  performed. 
The  tumor  gradually  increased  in  size,  reach- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  of 
the  spine.  After  having  experienced  for  a 
day  or  two  great  pain  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, they  became  paralysed,  and  she  was 
incapable  of  voiding  her  urine ;  but  soon 
after,  incontinence  of  urine  supervened,  with 
torpor  of  the  bowels.  She  complained  of 
cough,  and  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
extending  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  There 
was  dulness  on  percussion  on  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  and  she  discovered  a  small  hard 
tumor  on  the  sixth  rib  of  the  right  side.  All 
her  symptoms  became  aggravated,  she  be- 
came weaker  every  day,  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1844,  she  died. 

Poti'ttuMriem  examination,  forty  hour* 
qfter  death. — ^A  Lirge  fungoid  mssa  was 
found  occupying  a  great  extent  of  the  right 
cavity  of  the  chest,  and  the  meduUary  tumor 
growing  from  the  left  scapula  extended  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral  column , 
pressing  principally  upon  the  second  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  arch  of  which  was  forced  in- 
wards so  as  to  press  upon  the  spinal  marrow 
and  produce  the  symptoms  of  paralysis 
which  had  occurred.  The  medulla  spinalis 
appeared  quite  healthy,  with  the  exception  of 
compression  at  the  point  above  mentioned. 
Some  unforeseen  drcomstances  occurred 
daring  the  amputation,  in  consequence  of 
the  admission  of  air  into  the  veins.  I  do 
not  give  the  details,  because  the  subject  is 
irrelevant  to  my  present  object ;  but  the 
whole  case  is  published  in  the  9th  volume  of 
the  seeond  series  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans- 
actions, to  which  I  recommend  yon  to  refer. 

A  Mr.  P ,  the  principal  manager  in  a 

large  brewery,  consulted  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  tumor  on  the  left  leg,  which,  he 
9aid,  had  baffled  every  attempt  at  cure, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  ^94  f99^  R9  UR? 
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preflsion  4m  his  mind  as  to  iiApendiog 
danger.  Aa  Mon  ae  I  saw  the  tnmor,  I 
suspected  its  malignant  obaraeter,  finding  it 
oompo^  of  distinct  lobes  of  medullary 
masfies,  having  a  great  tendency  to  bleed, 
growing  rapidlyt  and  producing  little  or  no 
pain.  Concomitant  with  these  local  symp- 
toms was  greet  constitutional  derax^ement, 
and  a  general  malignant  aspect.  My  im- 
pression at  onoe  was  that  the  safest  plan 
vould  be  to  aniputate  the  limb  above  the 
knee }  bnt,  as  the  patient  seemed  so  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  any  danger  from  what 
he  considered  simply  a  sore  Iqg,  I  proposed 
to  him  a  consultation  with  another  soigeon» 
and  expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  his  friends 
should  be  with  him  at  the  time  of  our  meet- 
ing. The  late  Mr.  Tyrrell  was  the  surgeon 
of  bis  choice,  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
extirpation  of  the  tumor ;  for,  should  the 
disease  return,  we  oould  then  have  recourse 
to  amputation  of  the  limb.  I  conceded  to 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  tiews,  and,  at  the  earnest  de- 
tire  of  the  patient,  consented  to  follow  the 
proposed  plan.  I  removed  the  disease  com- 
pletely from  the  bone,  and  we  were  all  much 
gratified  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
vound  healed,  by  apparently  healthy  granu- 
lations and  perfect  cicatrization:  indeed, 
80  healthy  was  the  general  appearance  of 
the  limb,  that  my  relative  Mr,  Tyrrell  rather 
smiled  at  my  recommendation  to  amputate 
the  limb. 

In  about  three  months,  however,  Mr.  F. 
returned  to  me  with  a  similar  tumor  making 
its  way  through  the  cicatrix.  I  therefore 
urged  upon  him  the  necessity  of  immediately 
consenting  to  the  amputation  of  the  leg 
above  the  knee ;  but  he  said  he  must  take 
some  time  to  think  of  it,  and  would  ]et  me 
know  his  determination.  I  warned  him 
against  delay,  from  the  fear  of  the  inguinal 
glands  becoming  affected,  which  would  render 
amputation  uteless. 

I,  however,  heard  no  more  of  my  patient ; 
hut,  in  about  a  fortnight  after,  I  was  driving 
past  his  residence,  and  saw  a  surgeon's 
carriage  at  his  door :  the  house  was  shut  up, 
as  if  death  had  been  busy  within  ;  and  this 
indeed  proved  to  be  tbe  case :  the  limb  had 
been  amputated,  and  the  patient  died  three 
or  four  days  afterwards.  Upon  a  post- 
mortem examination,  fungoid  disease  waa 
ibund  in  several  parts  of  the  body. 

The  characters  of  this  disease  are  all  well 
defined.  The  existeaoe  of  pain  as  the  earliest 
symptom, — the  relief  from  pain  as  soon  aa  a 
tumor  appears, — tbe  rapid  growth  of  the 
swelling,  quick  ulceration  of  the  skin,  lobu- 
lated  form  of  the  tumor, — its  liability  to 
bleed, — frequently  pulsating, — and  also  its 
great  tendency  to  be  propagated  in  distant 
parts,— render  the  diagnosis  indisputable. 


MeUmoii» 
Is  the  term  given  to  malignant  developmant 
ui  the  living  structures,  when  it  is  charao- 
terised  by  a  black  colour,  and  has  sometimes 
been  found,  if  not  in  the  bones  themaalvoSy 
complicated  with  the  diseases  of  the  osseous 
system.  It  is,  I  believe,  fougus  hseraatodes 
rendered  dark-coloured  by  the  quantity  of 
blood  effused  from  the  capillaries  of  tbe 
malignant  growth,  in  eonssquenoe  of  tbe 
low  vital  powers  of  the  constitution  of  tbe 
patient.  It  haa  been  considered  by  some 
pathologists  as  a  disease  of  tbe  rete  ma- 
cosum ;  but  just  as  we  find  in  health  infiasB- 
mation  leads  to  the  cffosion  of  lymph,  wbidi 
becomes  organised,  and  that  in  a  bad  oon* 
atitution  we  have  pna  effused,— so,  under 
still  greater  constitutional  deiBngement,  « 
saaious  discharge  is  poured  out.  Thus  in  fua* 
gus  hiematodes  the  elements  devek|ied  dil&r 
according  to  tbe  degree  of  cooatitutional 
deterioration;  and  in  the  worst  cases  this 
melanotic  disposition  resultSt  indicating  a 
highly  caobeotac  and  maliguBBt  diathesis. 

A  young  lady,  about  20  years  of  sgCt 
oame  to  town  upon  a  visit  from  Che  eoonCry, 
and  it  was  noticed  by  her  sisters  that  she 
walked  rather  lame.  On  being  aaked  the 
cause,  she  said  that  it  waa  nothing  of  im» 
portance,  but  that  she  had  a  small  blank 
spot  on  the  instep  of  her  right  foot,  and 
her  father  with  some  difficulty  peasuadad  her 
to  take  the  opinion  of  a  smgeon  upon  the 
subject,  and  brought  her  to  my  house.  On 
examiniikg  the  tumor,  i  tdd  the  father  say 
opinion  of  the  dangerous  natose  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  recommended  hiei  bjr  all  means  to 
consult  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  aa  I  saw  that 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  believe  that  so 
small  and  painless  a  8pot4;eiuld  heao  alarming 
aa  I  represented  k.  Sir  £enjanun  BrotUe 
agreed  with  me  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis«. 
ease,  and  I  amputated  l&e  leg  above  tbe 
ankle-joint,  having  finst  examined  whether 
there  was  any  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
glanda.  but  which  were  unoontaminated.  The 
stomp  very  quickly  healed,  but  in  a  very 
short  time  (about  a  BU>nih  after  the  limb 
had  been  removed)  the  patient  sp<^e  to  mo 
of  a  swelling  having  taken  place  in  her  groin, 
and  in  three  weeks  from  that  time  this  swell- 
ing  proved  fstal.  The  wax  model  to  which 
I  now  draw  your  attention,  gentleosen,  is  m 
most  perfect  representaticn  of  the  melanotic 
tumor  on  the  instep,  and  having  onee  seen 
it,  you  can  scarcely  miatake  the  disease, 
should  you  unfortunately  be  called  upon  to 
treat  it  in  tbe  living  sabjeot.  I  have  seen 
melanotic  %pots  in  the  pectoral  muscles  off 
patients  the  subjects  of  malignant  diseases  of 
the  breast,  and  in  all  so  affected  the  malady, 
if  removed,  rapidly  rstumed  and  proved 
fatal.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  melanosis  ia  to  be  considered  ss  tbe 
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wont  form  of  fuegiM  haesntodts,  and  not 
88  a  disease  mm  jieiimt. 

Fibrous  sareataa. 

This  diseaae  manifeita  nearly  the  same 
physical  conUitiom  as  earcioonia,  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  geBtlamfto*  that  if  we  saw  a 
fibroas  sareomatoiiB  tumor  of  a  bone  in  a 
patient  who  wsia  at  the  same  time  the  auliject 
of  carciooma,  we  «hDuld  at  oocc'Say ,  that  the 
affection  of  the  bone  wasAaoiirhous  diieaae ; 
but  as  it  frequently  occupb  without  ■carcinoma 
•f  the  soft  parts,  it  is  singly » termeda  fibrous 
flarcoma. 

The  tuofior,  if  out  into,  consists  9f  a  hard 
white  nucleus,  i^enerally  attached  to  the  pe- 
riosteum, and  having  ^res  radiating  from 
its  centre :  if  thia  awelUng  be  extirpated,  it 
k  liable  to  ^tum  in  this  same  aituation; 
but  it  does  not  seem  so  prone  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  absorbents,  which  perhaps  has 
led  to  its  being  separated  from  the  oat^ory 
of  cancerous  dUseasts. 

The  fibrous  tumor  has  a  tendaucy  to  in- 
crease in  its  size  more  rapidly  than  osteo- 
aarcoma.  It  is  attended  with  darting  pain, 
like  scirrhous  ^Hsease,  and  it  often  leads  to 
the  absorption  of  the  bone  from  which  it 
grows;  it  sometiiDea  attaolu  tbe  bones  of 
the  head. 

I  was  consulted  seme  few  years  ago  by  an 
Irish  judge,  on  aooouAt  of  a  tumor  on  his 
head.  Upon  •examination,  and  from  its  his- 
tory, I  thooght  it  was  a  common  enoysted 
tnmor,  renderod  harder  than  «aoai  from  the 
pressure  of  the  wig ;  it  was  not  so  move- 
able as  encysted  taasovs  generally  are, 
80  that  I  did  not.expect  it  to  tarn  out  very 
readily.  Having  made  ao  incision  through 
the  scalp,  and  passed  my  finger  into  the 
wound  to  detach  the  cyjit  fsom  the  attbjacent 
■tructnres,  I  waa  surprised  to  find  the  pa- 
rietal bone  absorbed,  and  the  dura  mater 
exposed,  from  whanoe  the  timer  waa  grow- 
ing. I  detached  the  disease,  and  brought 
the  edges  of  the  skin  together,  and  at  the 
flame  time  explained  to  the  patient  the  na- 
ture of  the  caae,  so  that  he  might  employ  due 
precaution  for  the  defence  of  the  exposed 
portion  of  dura  mater.  The  wound  readily 
healed,  and  the  patient  peslsctly  recovered, 
and  lived  many  years  after,  without  any 
xeturn  of  the  diaease. 

These  tumors  have  not  a  great  tendency 
to  return,  but  nevertheless  I  think  they  are 
to  be  considened  of  a  malignant  character ; 
for  indeed  scirrhus  itself,  in  some  of  its 
forms,  will  remain  dormant  ior  years  if  not 
interfered  with. 

Sdrrkous  Tumor. 
Scirrhous  tumor  in  hone  is  ef  rare  ooenr- 
rence,  and  I  believe  invariably  a  seoandary 
disease  i — by  tlHa  I  mean  that  it  ia  conco- 
mitant with  cancer  of  some  ether  Btnictnre 


of  the  body.  When  it  occurs  in  bone,  it 
presents  a  hard,  white  tuberole,  somewhat 
fibrous,  and  resembling  very  mnoh  the  fibrous 
eaoooma  just  described.  Here  ia  «  propaea- 
tion  of  the  bumevus  of  a  female,  who  was 
the  subject  of  actrrhous  breaat.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  extirpated  the  mamma,  and  sosoe 
few  months  after  she  broke  her  arm  by 
merely  turning  in  bed.  She  survived  the 
accident  but  a  short  time ;  and  upon  exa- 
mining the  body,  this  large  scirrhous  tumor 
was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  humems. 
Had  this  patient  not  been  the  subject  of 
cancer  of  the  breast,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  preparation  would  have  been  displayed 
as  a  specimen  of  fibrous  sapcoma. 

In  young  peraons  the  fungoid  diseases  more 
frequently  attack  bones,  and  develope  them- 
selves primarily  in  the  osseous  system,  wiole 
scirrhus  is  a  much  rarer  disease  in  bone,  and 
is  invariably  a  aeoondary  affisotua.  From 
these  facts  «  diagnosis  of  the  two  diseases 
may  be  formodL 

I  have  seen  sevecal  prepacatioaa  of  scir- 
rhous tubarales  in  bones;  but  in  all,  the 
subjects  ef  them  had  been  affected  with 
scirrbona  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Cfytiiform  Sartoma* 

The  description  of  this  disease  might  per- 
haps more  properly  have  preceded  that  of 
the  malignant  affections  Of  bone ;  but  I  have 
followed  the  order  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
arrangement,  who  nevertheless  has,  in  my 
opinion,  misnamed  this  malady  under  the 
appellation  of  hydatid  disease.  Cystiform 
sarcoma  attacks  the  epiphyses  of  bones, 
con^itituting  a  number  of  small  cysts,  in 
which  a  fluid  is  secreted.  It  bears  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  ftingoid  diseases, 
which  are  always  more  or  less  cystiform,  but 
generally  the  cysts  are  less  distinct.  The 
form  of  the  vesicles,  however,  may  depend 
upon  the  structure  of  the  bone ;  for  as  soon 
as  the  osseous  ceils  are  broken  through,  the 
disease  pots  on  every  appearance  of  fungus 
hfematodcs,  and,  like  it,  is  very  liable  to  be 
propagated  through  the  medium  of  the  ab- 
sorbents to  remote  parts  of  the  body. 

Hydatids  in  Bone, 

Any  tumor  oontaining  fluid  in  a  cyst 
seema  to  have  been  termed  an  hydatid 
tumor,  but  what  I  mean  to  describe  under 
the  name  of  hydatid  disease  in  hone  is  the 
development  of  the  living  entosoa  within 
the  oaiBOua  structure.  This  is  truly  a  rare 
disease,  but  it  doea  eceor  in  bone  as  well  ju 
in  other  stroctures  of  the  human  body. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr.  Keate,  and  B»on 
Dupnytroo,  have  written  on  the  aul^joet. 
The  diagnoaia  is  extremely  difficult,  as  there 
are  no  well-defined  symptoma  inificataog  the 
prctoKe  of  theae  mumahnim  beyond  Ahe 
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pain  and  irritation  in  the  affected  bone, 
which  might  arise,  indeed »  from  any^  other 
cause;  neither  is  there  any  peculiar  con- 
stitutional sign  of  their  presence  upon  which 
a  diagnosis  can  be  established.  Tliis  disease 
is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken  either  for 
abscess  or  necrosis,  and  cases  are  recorded 
where  bones  have  been  trephined  for  the 
purpose  of  evacuating  pus,  and  hydatids 
were  found  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Keate  has  given  the  history  of  a  case 
in  the  10th  Vol.  of  the  Medico-Cbimrgical 
Transactions,  in  which  hydatids  were  re- 
moved by  surgical  operation  from  the  frontal 
bone,  although  the  nature  of  the  disease  was 
not  known  uotil  the  outer  table  of  the  bone 
was  removed  with  a  saw,  when  the  hydatids 
made  their  escape  and  the  patient  recovered. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  had  a  patientT  under  his 
care,  a  lady,  who  broke  her  arm  from  some 
very  trivial  accident,  and  the  bone  did  not 
unite,  great  constitutional  irritation  followed, 
and  she  tank  under  the  infliction.  On  a 
post-mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that 
several  hydatids  were  imbedded  in  the 
humerus  in  a  large  cavity  which  had  in  fact 
led  to  the  fracture  of  the  bone  merely  from 
muscular  action.  A  preparation  of  this 
humerus  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Guy's  Hospital. 

M.  CuUerier  describes  a  case  in  which  a 
patient  of  bis  was  the  subject  of  an  indolent 
tumor  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  upper 
third  of  the  tibia.  It  was  considered  steato- 
matous,  but  presenting  an  osseous  bouudary 
as  if  the  tumor  had  sunk  into  the  bone. 
M.  Cullerier  applied  caustic  potash,  and  on 
the  separation  of  the  slough  there  issued  out 
a  thick  matter.  On  examination  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  an  enlargement  of  the 
tibia  was  detected ;  actual  cautery  was  had 
recourse  to,  which  produced  the  opening  of 
a  cavity  whence  escaped  numerous  small 
round  bodies  of  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter, 
and  one.  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  con- 
tained several  others  within  itself.  These 
bodies  were  hydatids  of  the  nature  of  those 
termed  acephalocysts. 

In  Guy's  Museum  we  have  a  preparation 
of  a  lumbar  vertebra  which  formed  part  of 
the  wall  of  an  hydatid  cavity  ;  the  bone  has 
been  partly  absorbed,  and  small  parasites 
adhere  to  it.     Prep.  1029». 

Prep.  1258  is  another  specimen  of  hydatid 
tumor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia ;  the 
medullary  structure  has  been  partly  absorbed, 
which  induced  fragility. 

This  disease  is  not  to  be  considered  under 
the  category  of  cystiform  tumors,  which  are 
meraly  rounded  vesicles  containing  elen^ents 
of  different  characters,  depending  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  constitution  affected,  and 
without  possessing  any  independent  vitality. 

The  hydatids  are  living  entoioa,  being 
capable  of  self-motion,  nutrition,  and  pro- 


pa^tion,  but  the  cause  and  mode  of  thdr 
development  are  perfectly  unknown. 

I  have  myself  found  them  in  the  mamma, 
and  once  in  a  tumor  in  the  thigh ;  in  both 
these  cases  I  experienced  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  healing  the  wound  after  their  ex* 
tirpation,  and  conaiderabla  constitutional 
derangements  msrked  the  peculiarity  of  the 
disease,  but  nothing  in  the  appearance  of 
either  of  these  patients  could  have  led  to 
the  sufpicion  of  the  nature  of  their  complaint. 

A  most  excellent  account  of  the  develop- 
ment, structure,  and  economy  of  the  ace- 
phalocysts has  been  given  by  Dr.  Goodsir  in 
the  15th  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  the  removal  of  tumors  which  contain 
hydatids,  great  care  ahould  be  taken  to  ex- 
tirpate the  whole  of  those  cysts  in  which 
they  are  contained,  as  the  smallest  portion 
if  left  behind  seems  to  create  great  disturb- 
ance, but  I  believe  with  every  precantioa 
the  wound  can  never  be  made  to  unite  hj 
the  adhesive  process. 

TB8T  or  THS  P&XSBNCX  OF  ALCOBOX.  IK 

CBLORoroav* 
In  a  communication  lately  made  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medidne,  M.  Mialhe  itatea  n  the 
results  of  his  researehes : — 

1.  That  pure  chloroform,  applied  to  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,  produces  simplo 
redness,  without  cauterixation  or  vesication. 
It  acquires,  however,  canatio  properties 
when  mixed  with  a  amall  quantity  of  abso- 
lute alcohol. 

2.  That  the  chloroform  used  in  medical 
practice,  which  has  caused  vesication  of  Uie 
lips  or  nostrils,  with  irritation  of  the  bran- 
chial tubes,  could  not  have  been  pure. 

3.  That  this  chloroform  oontaina  a  certain 
quantity  of  anhydrous  alcohol.  The  pre- 
sence of  this  liquid  in  chloroform  was  sus- 
pected by  MM.  Soubeiran  and  Gerdy,  end 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  analysia.  The 
alcohol  may  act  by  combining  with  and 
coagulating  the  aUnuninoua  fluids  of  the 
body,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  the  local  effects 
of  irritation. 

Hence,  before  using  chloroform  vapour  in 
sui^cal  practice,  it  is  indispenaably  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  it  be  pure.  M. 
Mialhe  flnda  that  the  following  ia  a  very 
delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  in 
chloroform.  Place  some  distilled  water  in 
a  tube  or  glass,  and  drop  on  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloroform.  The  greater  part  stala 
immediately  to  the  bottom  of  the  veasdv 
owing  to  its  great  density  (sp.  gr.  1*48).  A 
small  quantity  floata  by  repulsion,  hot  maj 
be  made  to  fall  in  small  globulea  by  agita- 
tion. If  the  chloroform  be  pure,  it  remaiBS 
transparent  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  hat 
if  it  contain  only  a  small  portion  of  akohel, 
the  globules  acquire  a  milky  opacity. 
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A  COURSB  OF 

LECTURES   ON   DENTAL    PHYSIO- 
LOGY AND  SURGERY, 
Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hoepital  School 
By  John  Tomes,  Esa. 
Snrgeon -Dentist  to  the  Hospital. 
Lkcturk  XVI . 

The  necessity  of  mastication  either  by  na- 
tural  or  artificial  teeth,— The  construe^ 
Hon  of  artificial  teeth — Me  adjtutment, 
the  usct  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
their  preservation, — Conclusion  of  the 
course.    , 
GiXTLBMRN, — I  promised,  before  conclud- 
ing the  course,  to  give  you  some  accoant  of 
artificial  teeth — their  conatraction,  their  ase, 
and  their  management.     I  will  now  redeem 
my  pledge ;    but  I  must  be  brief,  for  we 
have  bat  one  lecture  at  our  disposal,  and 
the  subject  is  a  large  one. 

The  duration  of  human  life  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  perfectness  or  imperfectness 
with  which  the  Tarious  functions  that  col- 
lectively constitute  life  are  performed.  These 
functions  are  the  work  of  organs  on  materials 
submitted  to  their  action :  it  is,  therefore, 
obviously  necessary  that  before  organs  can 
work  well,  they  shall  be  well  formed,  and 
fully  endowed  with  power  to  work.  But  it 
18  equally  necessary  that  the  materials  sub- 
mitted to  them  shall  in  all  res|)ects  be  such 
as  they  can  readily,  and  without  unusual 
effort,  act  upon.  ^ 

Digestion  is  one  of  these  functions,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important ;  for 
without  it  others  can  go  on  but  for  a  while, 
and  if  it  be  deranged  others  are  thrown  out 
as  a  consequence.  Digestion  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  various  articles  taken  as 
food  to  a  pultaceous  mass  called  chyme,  from 
which  the  more  purified  nutriment,  chyle,  is 
to  be  taken. 

The  reduction  of  food  to  chyme  is  in  great 
part  a  chemical  action :  a  fluid  is  furnished 
by  the  stomach  which  dissolves  the  food. 

Substances,  irrespective  of  their  relative 
Bolubility,  are  dissolved  quickly  or  slowly 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  permeability 
or  comminution,  or,  in  other  words,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  surface  ei  posed  to  the  action 
of  the  solvent.  So  it  happens  that  a  solid 
morsel  swallowed  whole  may  remain  in  a 
healthy  stomach  many  hours  before  it  is 
dissolved,  while  had  the  same  morsel  been 
crushed  or  broken  up  into  many  pieces,  and 
in  that  process  mixed  with  saliva  and  then 
■wallowed,  it  would  have  been  reduced  to 
pulp  in  an  hour.  In  the  one  instance  the 
ftmction  of  digestion  is  duly  performed,  in 
the  other  it  is  retarded.  Hence  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  food,  before 


it  u  introduced  into  the  stomach,  should  be 
properly  crushed,  divided,  and  thus  ren- 
dered pervious  to  the  gastric  juice, — that 
mastication  should  be  perfect.  To  effect 
this  purpose  we  are  provided  with  a  special 
apparatus,  with  suitable  crushers — with  teeth. 
To  the  dentist  is  entrasted  the  care  of  these 
important  organs,  to  keep  them  in  repair, 
and  to  replace  them  when  lost. 

I  have  told  you  how  to  preserve  them, 
how  to  repair  them :  I  will  now  tell  you 
how  they  may  be  replaced.  How,  on  the 
one  hand,  you  may  preserve  the  probabilities 
of  life  by  preserving  the  organs  of  mastica- 
tion ;  how,  on  the  other,  you  may  regain 
the  lost  probabilities  by  forming  efficient 
substitates  for  the  lost  organs. 

But  there  are  other  though  less  impor- 
tant, yet  sufficient  reasons,  why  we  should 
use  our  best  endeavours  to  preserve  our 
natural  teeth,  and,  when  lost,  to  replace 
them  by  artificial  teeth. 

Teeth-^and  especially  front  ones,  natural 
or  artificial — are  necessary  to  distinct  arti- 
culation ;  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and 
we  owe  it  to  those  with  whom  we  converse, 
that  we  should  be  readily  and  distinctly 
understood — ^that  our  utterance  should  be 
perfect. 

The  absence  of  teeth  deprives  the  face 
of  much  of  its  character,  and  especially  of 
its  agreeable  character ;  and  here,  also,  we 
ovre  it  to  ourselves,  and  more  especially  we 
owe  it  to  those  about  us,  and  also,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  to  all  with  whom  we  meet, 
to  preserve  our  natural  and  healthful  ap- 
pearance by  all  available  means.  It  is  not 
natural  for  young  or  middle-aged  people  to 
be  without  teeth,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  for 
old  people  to  have  them.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  over- rating  the  value  of  the  dental 
apparatus,  so  long  as  we  consider  it  as  one 
of  the  many  parts  that  compose  the  human 
system,  the  well-being  of  each  of  which  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  all  the  othera, 
and  therefore  to  health  and  comfort,  and 
through  these  to  longevity. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  various  kinds  of  artificial 
teeth,  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
severally  constructed,  and  of  their  applica- 
bility. I  cannot,  however,  give  you  a  de- 
tailed description  Of  their  mannfaotore; 
neither  would  the  description  be  useful  if  I 
did.  The  constructive  processes  must  be 
seen  to  be  underatood,  and  practised  to  be 
learned.  Nor  can  I  enter  into  details  on 
the  modifications  in  form  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  individual  mouths  may  require. 
To  do  so  would  occupy  many  lectures  in- 
stead of  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  only 
sketch  briefly  the  general  principles  of  con- 
struction, and  in  doing  so,  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  complete  or  nearly  complete  sets, 
or  half-ietiy  nniesi  it  be  otherwise  stated. 
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The  Mtaral  tietb  have  farngB,  which  paii 
tinroiigb  the  guiDS,  end  aee  eocketcd  in  die 
jpwe.  In  aptiliciBl  teeth  we  noet  have  a 
eorresponding  ]pert  te  the  fangi,  b«t  heie  it 
nnet  be  spread  over  and  rest  on  the  guma, 
and  thfaugh  it,  ae  threogh  the  fanga  of 
Mftnral  teeth,  the  preeeure  of  naitication 
mvit  be  coaiflaaDiaaUd  to  the  jawi»  This 
part  we  will  call  tha  bme,  or  Jmmdaium, 
anoe  from  it  the  crowns  of  the  false  teeth 
moat  rise.  The  base  ia  en  essential  part  af 
an  artificial  teelh,  whether  they  be  few  or 
■lany ;  and  npon  the  accuracy  with  which 
tUs  fits  the  gums,  will  the  nsefalnem  of  the 
imposed  teeth  depend.  Inflked,  unless  it 
fits  tolerably  the  teeth  cannot  be  worn  ;  and 
for  this  obvious  vaeaon,  that  the  pteuure  of 
maatioation  will  he  commnnicatad  to  those 
parts  only  of  the  gnns  on  which  the  baae 
bears.  If  the  area  of  these  be  small,  the 
parU  will  be  braised ;  if  they  bastiU  soMller 
they  will  be  cdt.  The  greater  the  area  orer 
which  the  premnre  is  difinsed,  the  less  will 
it  be  frit ;  the  smaller,  the  more.  We  all 
know  what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the 
area  were  reduced  to  an  edge  or  a  point ; 
yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  where, 
liom  insitteation  to  these  simple  facts,  the 
bases  of  false  teeth  are  so  badly  constmctied 
that  the  gums  are  bruised  or  cut  the  first 
time  they  are  worn,  and  thia  from  the  ill- 
fitting  or  insufficient  sise  of  the  base. 
Hence,  in  estimating  what  would  be  the 
probable  Talue  of  artificial  teeth,  the  fint 
ooBsideration  will  be,  whether  the  base  can 
be  made  to  fit  perfectly,  and  whether  of 
anficient  extent.  If  both  these  points  can 
be  and  are  attained,  the  base  will,  when 
pressed  on  the  gams,  bear  pretty  equally 
over  the  whole  suvlaee  it  covers,  and  when 
m  pressed,  will  squeeze  from  between  ilself 
and  the  surftice  of  the  gums  both  the  sahva 
and  the  air,  and  will  then  be  retained  in  its 
position  with  eonsiderable  force  by  the  at- 
moapberic  pressure  acting  on  the  non-fitting 
fwface  only.  And  farther,  it  may  be  fore- 
told that  if  the  snbsaqueot  stages  of  eon- 
•truction  are  snecesefnUy  conducted,  the 
new  will  be  very  ueeAil  subetitntes  far  the 
lost  teeth. 

The  base  of  artificial  teeth  is  nuaUy 
fbrtned  of  sheet-gohJ,  or  of  dentine — the 
dentine  of  the  hippopotamua,  or  of  the 
walrus-tooth — and  by  the  following  means : 
— Bees'-wax,  previously  softened  by  im- 
mersion in  hot  water,  and  weH  kneaded,  and 
then  placed  in  a  horse-shoe  shaped  tray  of 
suitable  size,  is  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
and  carefully  pressed  against  the  gums  uatil 
tbey  are  perfectly  imbedded.  "Hie  tray  of 
wax  is  then  as  carelully  withdrawn,  and 
if  sucecssftilly,  wiU  present  a  perfect 
mould,  or  counter-cast  o€  the  guma. 
Into  this  plaster  of  Paris  is  poured  and  al- 
lowed to  set,  after  which  it  is  removed  from 


the  wax  by  softening  the  latter,  and  then 
presents  a  ca»t,  a  fac-simile  in  size  and 
form,  .o£  tho  guma— aupposiog,  of  oourao, 
the  mould  to  have  been  correct.  It  was 
usual  in  my  workroom,  and  I  believe  in  aU 
others,  to  aasorae  that  it  was  correct,  and 
upon  that  frith  to  proceed,  to  oonstruct  the 
teeth  from  and  to  fit  the  plaster  cast  ao  ob- 
tained, until  about  two  years  since,  when  I 
had  the  gratification  to  discover  meana 
whereby  the  correctness  of  the  cast  could 
be  readily  tested.  Since  this  time  I  have 
always  availed  myself  of  the  test  previooa 
to  commencing  the  teeth. 

Tlie  means  I  alhtde  to,  with  oCfier  ap- 
pliances for  teeth -making,  formed  the  sob- 
ject  of  a  patent  in  1846.  It  consiats  in 
the  compounding  of  a  material  like  io  com- 
position to  extremely  hard  sealing  wax,  but 
which  is  sof^  and  plastic  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  though  hard  and  unyieldinf^ 
at  that  of  the  human  body.  This  material, 
when  softened,  is  moulded  on  the  plaster 
cast  into  the  shape  of  the  required  teeth. 
Thus  we  have,  at  little  or  no  coat  of  timot 
a  model  of  the  new  teeth,  on  whidi,  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  hot  water,  we  can  work  any 
required  changes,  should  it  on  being  placed 
in  the  mouth  need  any.  And  this,  of 
course,  will  depend  on  the  faithfulness  of 
the  cast  on  which  it  has  been  moulded.  If 
the  cast  be  correct  the  model  will  fit  equally 
weH  both  the  cast  and  the  month,  bat 
should  the  cast  be  faulty  the  model  made  on 
it  will  not  fit  the  moudi,  thereby  we  dis- 
cover the  error  in  the  cast,  and  proceed  to 
its  correction.  The  faulty  caat  is  thrown 
away,  and  the  composition  model  is  slightly 
softened  by  immersion  in  hot  water.  Wh^ 
in  this  state  it  is  carefully  moulded  to  the 
surface  of  the  gum,  and  then  allowed  to 
harden.  When  hard  it  is  again  put  in  the 
mouth,  and,  if  found  to  fit,  is  used  to  fur- 
nish a  plaster  cast  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  bees-wax  mould  did  in  the  first  instance; 
by  which  measure  we  obtain  a  known  peT" 
jiet  cast,  to  which  vre  may  make  the  new 
teeth  without  fisar  of  failure.  Should  gold 
be  chosen  for  the  base,  casts  in  metal,  zioc^ 
orbrase,  are  made  from  the  plaster  cast, 
and  from  these  again,  counter. casts,  or  re- 
verses in  lead  are  made,  between  which  and 
the  cast,  gold  pkte  is  hammered,  until  it 
baa  assumed  the  form,  and  fits  perfectly  to 
the  surface  of  the  east,  and,  of  course,  also 
to  the  gums. 

If  dentine  be  diooen  for  the  baae  it  is 
nsual  to  cover  the  ploster  east  with  red  pig- 
ment, and  to  place  upon  it  a  block  of  doi- 
tine  in  the  position  it  is  required  to  take 
when  fitted.  The  block  wiH  at  first  toedt 
only  at  or  on  two  points,  and  theae  will  ba 
marked  by  the  adhesion  of  a  little  of  the 
pigment.  The  points  so  indicated  are  est 
away  with  sculper ;  the  contact  ia  renewed. 
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and  the  reddened  points  again  removed.  In 
renewing  the  contact  between  the  block  of 
dentine  and  the  pSiDt- covered  cast,  great 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  two  in  the 
same  relative  position  as  on  each  preceding 
occasion.  This  tcfdioas  and  somewhat  uncer- 
tain proce«s  is  repeated  again  and  again » to 
the  extent  of  many  hundreds  of  times,  till 
the  block  is  cnt  to  fit  the  sarface  of  the 
cast.  The  snperflnous  portions  are  then  re- 
moved, and  the  base  so  made  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  teeth. 

In  my  own  workroom  the  base  is  carved 
by  a  patent  machine,  which  altogether  su- 
persedes the  hand  carving  and  the  pigment. 
A  model  of  the  required  teeth  is  made  in  the 
moulding  composition,  and  this  is  fixed  in 
the  machine,  and  then  copied  into  dentine 
with  much  saving  of  time,  and  without  the 
possibility  of  error. 

For  the  invention  of  this  instrument  I 
had  the  honour  to  receive  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  base,  so  far  as  its  gum-fitting  surface 
is  concerned,  having  been  finished,  we  have 
next  to  select  the  teeth  which  the  base  is 
destined  to  carry.  Teeth  used  in  making 
artificial  teeth  are  of  three  kinds :  natural 
teeth,  mineral,  and  carved  teeth-^that  is, 
teeth  carved  out  of  dentine.  The  latter, 
when  dentine  is  used  for  the  base,  are  carved 
out  of  the  same  bloek  in  one  piece.  When 
natural  or  mineral  teeth  are  selected  they 
are  fixed  to  the  base  by  pins.  In  speaking 
of  artificial  teeth,  dentists  divide  them  into 
front  teeth  and  side  blocks.  The  front  teeth 
are  like,  and  have  the  same  names  as  the 
natural  teeth,  including  the  bicuspides; 
while  those  corresponding  to  the  molar  teeth 
are  made  in  one  continuous  piece,  and  are 
called  the  side  blocks  of  the  piece.  I  should 
here  tell  you  that  the  teeth  with  their  base, 
whether  few  or  many,  are  termed  a  piece, 
an  upper  or  under  piece,  as  they  may  be  for 
the  upper  or  lower  jaw. 

The  teeth  are  fixed  to  the  base  by  pins 
passing  through,  or  nearly  through  the 
centre  of  each  tooth,  and  soldered  to  the 
gold  or  rivetted  through  the  dentine,  accord- 
ing  as  the  base  may  be  composed  of  the  on6 
material  or  the  other. 

Should  a  tooth  when  in  wear  come  off  its 
pin  it  may  be  temporary  refixed  by  wrapping 
a  little  flos  silk  round  the  pin,  and  then  re- 
placing the  tooth. 

The  piecc'having  been  so  far  finished,  the 
bite,  or  closure  of  the  upper  and  under  teeth, 
must  be  adjui^ted ;  that  is,  the  teeth  of  the 
two  jaws  must  be  so  adjusted  that,  on  clos- 
ing the  month,  all  meet  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Should  the  teeth  of  one  side  meet 
before  those  of  the  other  side  of  the  month, 
the  piece  will  be  displaced  at  each  attempt 
at  mastication  ;  or  if  the  more  posterior 
parts   meet  before  the  anterior   teeth  the 


same  result  would  occur.  If  when  the  teeth 
are  put  in,  the  error  is  considerable,  the 
more  prominent  parts  Will  be  readify  sten, 
and  may  be  removed,  but  wiien  the  bite  or 
closure  is  nearly  perfect  reoour^  may  be 
had  to  pigments.  The  upper  or  under 
teeflh,  as  the  case  may  require,  must  be 
covered  by  the  paint,  and  the  points  of 
contact,  when  marked  by  closing  the  motrtfa, 
removed  by  the  seoulper  or  file,  until,  on 
trial,  all  parts  receive  equdly  the  colour 
from  the  opposing  teeth. 

In  my  own  practice  I  use  the  composition 
I  have  before  spoken  of.  ,The  piece  is 
moulded  in  this,  and  the  parts  corresponding 
to  the  side  blocks  and  teeth  slightly  softened 
by  heat,  so  that  when  the  mouth  is  closed, 
those  parts  which  are  too  prominent  will 
yield  tiU  the  proper  level  is  obtiuned.  The 
bite  thus  obtained  is  copied  into  the  artificial 
teeth. 

Artificial  teeth  are  retained  in  the  mouth 
by  three  different  plans ;  (Ist.)  by  spiral 
springs  attached  by  their  ends  to  the  pieces 
of  the  two  jaws,  when  the  set  is  complete, 
or  when  the  under  teeth  are  perfect,  to  cape 
fitted  to  these  teeth.  Hie  springs  them- 
selves are  made  of  gold  wire,  tinted  spicily 
round  a  smaH  piece  of  cylindrical  steel. 
They  are  fixed  to  the  teeth  by  a  swivel  or 
loop,  through  which  a  pin  passes  to  the 
base  or  to  the  blocks  ;  whtle  the  swivel  it- 
self terminates  in  a  piece  of  wire,  which 
exactly  fits  into  the  interior  of  the  spring, 
into  whidi  it  is  pressed.  With  this  ar- 
rangement the  springs  are  readily  detached, 
even  by  the  patient.  Should  the  spring  fit 
too  loosely  on  the  swivel,  a  little  fios  silk 
should  be  wrapt  round  the  latter  before 
pressing  it  into  its  place  in  the  spring.  And 
this,  too,  may  be  done  by  the  patient,  should 
a  spring  accidentally  leave  the  swivel. 

(2d.)  By  clasps,  or  bands,  of  elastic  gold, 
passing  partly  round  natural  teeth.  The 
clasp  is  attached  in  a  part  only  of  its  length 
to  base,  the  remaining  portion  is  left  free, 
and  springs  open  to  receive  the  tooth.  If 
at  any  time  the  clasp  does  not  firmly  em- 
brace the  tooth,  it  is  only  necesssary,  to 
make  it  do  so,  to  bend  the  free  portions  to- 
wards each  other  ;  it  will  then  again  take 
firm  hold. 

(3d.)  By  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  gum -fitting  surface  is  so  accurately 
fitted  to  the  surface  of  gum,  that  the  saliva 
and  the  air  are  excluded,  whereby  the  pressure 
of  air  acting  only  on  that  surface  of  the  teeth 
exposed  to  the  tongue,  holds  them  in  tight 
contact  with  the  gums. 

Teeth  on  this  principle,  though  the  most 
difiicult  to  construct,  are  the  best  kind  when 
well  constructed,  seeing  that  they  are 
wholly  independent  of  any  remaining  natural 
teeth  of  the  same  jaw,  umf  aico  of  those  of 
the  opposite  jaw. 
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In  adTanced  age,  the  alveolar  ridge,  which 
iapporU  and  givea  convexity  to  the  gams,  ta 
completely  removed,  and  the  roof  of  the  month 
hecomes  quite  flat.  In  snch  cases,  teeth  on 
the  pneamatic  principle  will  not  be  steady, 
bat,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  glide  about  just 
as  you  have  seen  two  flat  metallic  surfaces 
slide  readily  off  each  other  even  by  their  own 
weight,  though  they  reqaired  considerable 
force  to  separate  them  when  applied  at  a 
right  angle  to  their  surfaces.  From  these 
facts  you  will  readily  infer,  that  teeth  so 
made  will,  if  fitted  with  perfect  accuracy,  be 
effective  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  sar- 
&ce  presented  in  the  base  and  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  ^ms. 

The  amount  of  atmospheric  pressure  will, 
of  coarse,  be  proportioned  to  the  surface  of 
the  base,  and  the  freedom  from  lateral 
sliding  in  proportion  to  the  convexity  of 
the  gums,  unless  there  be  teeth  remaining  in 
the  jaw  to  steady  them. 

Pneamatic  teeth  are  usually  made  of  den- 
tine, while  those  retained  by  clasps  com- 
monly have  a  gold  base.  Sometimes  the 
base  is  made  of  dentine,  and  fitted  round  or 
between  remaining  natural  teeth,  and  is  thus 
retained.  Then,  again,  teeth  may  be  con- 
structed to  be  retained  by  a  combination  of 
two  of  these  plans. 

Indeed,  the  combinations  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  construction  of  artificial  teeth 
are  very  numerous,  and  upon  the  successful 
adaptation  of  these  to  special  cases  does  the 
skill  and  usefulness  of  the  dentist  depend. 
No  two  mouths  are  exactly  alike,  and  hence 
no  two  admit  of  precisely  the  same  form  of 
teeth ;  out  of  this  variety  arises  the  difficulty, 
and  the  failures  of  the  unskilful,  and  the 
success  of  the  skilful. 

The  base  having  been  completed,  the  teeth 
mounted  and  fixed,  and  the  bite  adjusted, 
the  teeth  must  be  given  to  the  patient  for 
wear,  who  must  be  directed  to  return  en  the 
following  day  should  the  mouth  feel  sore. 
If,  when  your  patient  returns,  you  find  on 
inspecting  the  mouth  that  the  base  of  the 
teeth  has  pressed  on  one  part  more  than 
another,  and  caused  redness,  the  base  at 
that  part  must  be  filed  or  bent  away ;  and 
these  operations  of  adjustment  must  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  till  the  teeth  be- 
come easy  ;  always  taking  as  your  guide  the 
state  of  the  mouth  rather  than  the  statement 
of  the  patient. 

You  might  at  first  thonght  suppose  that 
artificial  teeth,  when  well  made,  would  re- 
quire no  after-adjustment  to  the  mouth; 
and  in  many  cases  they  do  not, — in  others 
they  require  but  very  little  :  yet,  again,  they 
may  require  a  great  deal ;  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — The  base  may  press  equally 
on  all  parts,  but  all  parts  may  not  bear 
pressure  equally.  Then,  again,  some  parts 
of  the  jaw  may  be  covered  with  a  greater 


thickness  of  gam  than  others.  Under 
pressure  the  thicker  parts  of  the  gam  will 
yield,  and  leave  the  thinner  to  sustain  the 
pressure  that  should  be  equally  distribated 
over  the  whole.  The  points  so  pressed  oa 
will  necessarily  become  sore,  unless  the  piece 
be  adjusted  to  relieve  them. 

The  first  effect,  on  patting  in  a  set  of  ar- 
tificial teeth,  is  most  unqoestionably  great 
discomfort;  the  mouth  feels  filled,  the 
speech  rendered  difiicult  and  indistinct,  and 
mastication  impossible :  yet,  within  a  fort- 
night, or  three  weeks  at  most,  and  often 
within  even  a  week,  all  those  difficulties 
vanish,  and  the  patient  tells  you  be  could 
not  do  without  the  new  teeth.  Distressing 
nausea  is  amongst  the  occasional  early  con- 
sequence of  wearing  artificial  teeth,  but  this 
also  subsides  with  a  little  patience. 

To  masticate  well  with  false  teeth  reqatres 
both  time  and  perseverance,  the  ability 
being  acquired  sooner  or  later  in  proportion 
to  the  aptitude  of  the  individual,  fiut  all 
may  acquire  it  if  the  teeth  be  well  made, 
and  properly  adjusted  so  that  pressure  on 
them  does  not  produce  pain. 

There  are  a  few  persons,  however,  whose 
jaws  are  so  formed  that  sufficient  available 
bearing  surfiice  for  the  base  can  scarcely  be 
found.  There  are  others,  again,  in  whom 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  so  irri- 
table, either  naturally,  or  from  habits  of  in- 
temperance, that  the  presence  of  artificial 
teeth  cannot  be  borne, — or,  at  least,  without 
great  effort.  But  if  the  effort  be  made  and 
continued,  and  the  teeth  are  good  in 
construction,  and  well  adjusted,  success, 
even  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  will  be  con- 
sequent. 

Artificial  teeth  must  be  regarded  by  the 
wearer  as  tools,  the  use  of  which  has  to  be 
learned  by  patient  trials.  The  first  time 
you  take  up  a  joiner's  plane  you  cannot 
work  it,  nor  would  you  expect  to  do  so 
without  previous  practice;  so,  with  arti- 
ficial teeth,  you  have  no  right  to  expect  to 
masticate  effectively  with  them  until  by- 
practice  you  have  learned  their  use.  I 
would  recommend  that  patients  before  they 
wear  new  teeth  should  carefully  examine 
them  in  their  several  parts,  and  actions,  and 
thus  learn  how  they  should  be  used,  and 
what  is  to  be  expected  of  tlie  teeth  and  what 
of  themselves  in  acquiring  the  art  of  masti- 
cation. If  this  expedient  be  adopted,  many 
ill-conceived  attempts,  and  consequent  fail- 
ures productive  of  disappointment,  will  be 
avoided. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
know  how  to  preserve  false  teeth,  for  iu  the 
absence  of  proper  attention  they  are  sooo 
destroyed,  and  still  sooner  become  otTen>ive. 
The  wearer  often  seems  singularly  uncon- 
scious of  the  offensive  odonr  arising  frora 
neglected  teeth, — not  so,  however,  the  by- 
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stander ;  he  is  almost  poisoned  by  the  offen- 
sive breath  of  his  neighbour.  Dentine  is 
used  in  the  construclion  of  most  sets  of 
teeth,  and  this  Bubstance  you  are  aware,  if 
neglected,  is  soon  acted  on  by  the  saliva, 
and  gradually  suffers  decomposition :  hence 
arises  the  stench. 

I  have  told  you  on  several  occasions  that 
dentine,  when  highly  polished,  resists  the 
solvent  action  of  the  saliva.  The  patient 
should  pay  great  attention  to  this  point. 
The  surfaces  of  the  teeth  should  be  well 
brushed  with  a  little  precipitated  chalk  at 
least  twice  a  day ;  and  after  bmshing,  rubbed 
with  a  dry  soft  towel,  or  handkerchief,  or  a 
piece  of  wash  leather.  By  these  means  a 
beautifully  polished  surface  may  be  retained. 
When  not  in  the  mouth,  the  teeth  should 
be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  glass  jar,  filled 
with  two- thirds  of  spiiits  of  wine,  and  one- 
third  water.  The  antiseptic  quality  of  the 
spirit  aids  much  in  preserving  the  dentine, 
and  moreover  keeps  them  sweet.  By  great 
attention,  cleaning,  and  emersion  in  spirits 
of  wine,  when  out  of  use,  artificial  teeth 
will  last  quite  as  long  again  as  they  would  if 
these  means  were  neglected.  Artificial  teeth 
cannot  be  too  well  kept,  but  they  can  very 
easily,  and  frequently  are,  too  ill  kept.  If 
the  base  be  gold,  and  the  teeth  mineral,  still 
they  should  be  well  cleaned  each  day :  if  the 
base  be  gold,  and  the  teeth  dentine,  there  is 
yet  greater  need  of  frequent  and  careful 
cleaning.  If  the  base  be  of  dentine,  and  the 
teeth  natural  teeth,  the  piece  will  soon  be 
destroyed  if  cleaning  be  neglected.  Nothing 
short  of  never  removing  artificial  teeth  from 
the  mouth  should  be  more  strongly  deprecated 
than  the  habit  some  people  have  of  taking 
them  out  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  at 
other  times  cleaning  them  in  the  mouth. 
They  cannot  be  wdU  cleaned  when  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  surface  of  the  mouth  cannot 
remain  healthy  when  perpetually  covered. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gums  are 
covered  with  epithelium,  and  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  tissue  to  be  perpetually  form- 
ing below,  while  it  is  suffering  perpetual 
loss  from  its  surface.  The  scales  are  rubbed 
off  by  the  tongue  and  food.  Now  if  the 
epithelium  be  perpetually  covered  by  the 
base  of  artificial  teeth,  the  formation  will 
still  go  on,  but  the  loss  from  the  surfoce  is 
retarded.  The  outer  epithelial  scales  may 
separate,  but  cannot  escape  from  the  sur- 
face ;  they,  therefore,  accumulate  under  the 
base,  and  there  become  highly  offensive. 
After  a  while  the  mucous  membrane  in- 
flames, and  the  development  of  epithelium 
b  suspended  or  vitiated ;  the  scales  no 
longer  adhere  to  each  other  to  form  a  mem- 
brane. If  the  teetli  be  removed  after  the 
mouth  has  got  into  this  condition,  the  sur- 
face which  has  been  covered  will  be  found 
red  and  vascular,  and  will  bleed  on  the 


slightest  touch.  The  fitting  surface  of  the 
teeth  will  be  coated  with  a  white  sebaceous 
matter  highly  offensive. 

Artificial  teeth  should  not,  as  a  habit,  be 
worn  during  the  night,  unless  their  pre- 
sence is  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  re^ 
maining  natural  teeth.  In  either  case  it  is 
desirable  that  the  patient  should  have  a  set 
for  the  night — a  set  with  a  much  smaller 
base  than  those  used  for  mastication ;  and, 
when  practicable,  a  piece  fitted  to  one  jaw 
only,  and  extended  to  the  opposite  jaw  for 
the  gums  to  close  on.  All  that  is  required 
of  night-teeth  is,  that  they  shall  keep  the 
jaws  apart.  The  surface  of  the  gums  is 
naturally  uncovered,  bathed  with  saliva,  and 
subject  to  friction;  it' is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  it  should  be  left  free  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four ;  and,  if  some  part 
must  be  covered  even  during  night-time, 
let  that  be  as  small  as  possible. 

It  will  be  inquired,  at  what  time  of  life, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  artificial  teeth,  how  much 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  them,  and 
how  long  they  will  last?  Artificial  teeth 
should  be  adopted  whenever  the  want  of 
teeth  is  felt,  whenever  articulation  be^^omes 
imperfect,  or  when  mastication  can  no  longer 
be  performed  by  molar  teeth.  I  say  molar 
teeth,  because  some  persons,  when  the 
grinders  are  lost,  masticate  with  the  incisor 
teeth,  in  which  case  the  indaors  are  soon 
worn  down,  or  the  upper  ones  are  driven 
outwards  and  loosened  by  the  lower  front 
teeth ;  and  thus  they,  by  being  forced  into 
use  for  a  purpose  for  which  they  are  not 
fitted,  become  destroyed. 

If  the  wearer  be  a  person  of  average 
perseverance  and  average  conformation  of 
mouth,  he  may  expect  to  have  articulation 
perfectly  restored,  and  mastication  of  ordi- 
nary food  rendered  effective,  by  using  well- 
designed  and  well-made  artificial  teeth. 

Then,  as  regards  the  durability  of  artificial 
teeth.  This  will  vary  with  individuals,  the 
variation  depending  on  the  state  of  the 
saliva,  the  care  with  which  they  are  cleaned 
and  kept  and  used,  and  upon  the  material 
used  in  their  construction ;  also  In  a  great 
degree  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
mide,  whether  ill  or  well.  A  weU-made 
set  will  last  out  two  ill-made  sets.  One  or 
two  teeth  on  a  gold  bass  will  last  an  indefi- 
nite time — ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  or 
they  may  require  renewal  in  two  years,  de- 
pending on  the  state  of  the  adjoining  natural 
teeth. 

Some  people  will  wear  a  complete  set  ten 
years  without  renewal,  while  others  wear 
them  down  in    eighteen  months.      From  * 
three  to  four  years  is  a  fair  average  wear. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  the  coarse  is  ended. 
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The  allotted  time  is  exbmcted,  and  I  fear, 
too,  your  patience.  Hie  lectures  have  not 
been  saefa  as  I  could  have  wished  them, 
neither  as  to  the  matter  or  the  manner.  I 
have,  however,  done  my  best  to  lay  before 
yon  the  principles  that  should  guide  your 
practice ;  and,  if  I  have  been  so  hr  success- 
ftil  as  to  make  myself  intelligible,  and  to 
have  excited  in  you  the  desire  to  investigate 
for  yourselves  the  various  subjects  embraced 
in  these  lectures,  my  end  has  been  attained. 
The  lectures  were  composed  ezpresdy  for 
the  instruction  of  beginners — not  for  those 
already  conversant  with  the  subjects  treated 
of.  Should  they  come  under  the  notice  of 
any  who  are  already  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession, I  must  request  them  to  remember 
for  whom  and  for  what  purpose  they  were 
written — not  for  those  who  have  already 
learned,  but  for  those  who  have  yet  to 
learn. 

1  may,  perhaps,  in  addressing  you,  have 
made  use  of  the  facts  of  others,  and,  it  may 
be,  even  of  their  words,  without  acknowledg- 
ment. If  so,  I  have  great  occasion  for 
regret — regret  both  on  account  of  my  own 
ignorance,  and  regret  for  the  n^lect  and 
injustice  I  have  committed.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that,  in  an  address  to 
beginners,  the  less  our  discourse  is  burdened 
with  quotations,  and  the  quotation  of  autho- 
rities, the  better.  And  under  this  I  must, 
if  necessary,  take  shelter. 
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MOBSID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
PULMONART  ARTERY, 

jm    BKAASNO     UVDir   VBB    TiAATHBlfT   OF 

cawjnac  andt  fvlhohabt  dsbba8b8. 

Bt  Norman  Chbtbbs,  M.D. 

[Goitkwed  from  p.  lOU.] 

M.  Mbli  has  recorded*  the  case  of  a 
Biariner,  st.  24,  tall,  of  strong  constitution 
sod  sanguineous  temperament,  who  bad 
spent  three  days  in  a  very  cold  snow-storm 
in  a  vessel  where  he  was  mostly  engaged  at 
iSie  pump.  He  was  violently  chilled,  and 
was  afterwards  attacked  with  intense  fever, 
attended  with  much  heat,  thirst,  great  head- 
ache, sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and 
great  aniiety.     The  skin  was  the  seat  of  a 

*  Journal  of  Omodei,  and  Tledemann*i  Von 
«er  Vereni^ng  und  SchlieBsunff  der  Pulsadem 
m  Kraoldutiten.  and  Bdinbui^  M«dical  and 
surgfical  Joamal,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  142. 


sense  of  homing,  which  passed  into  itchini^. 
On  the  I7th  of  January  (the  third  day  of 
his  disease),  he  applied  to  M.  Meli,  who 
found  the  feoe  flushed,  the  eyes  snUnsed, 
and  the  pulae  hard  and  tense.  The  patient 
complained  of  pain  in  the  throat,  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  and  rheumatic  pains,  whidi 
were  felt  sometimes  in  the  chest,  and  some- 
times in  the  abdomen*.  The  patient  kist 
some  Mood,  and  laxatives  and  antimoniali 
were  prescribed.  Thouj^,  on  the  18th  of 
January,  the  patient  was  better,  yet  on  the 
1 9th  all  the  febrile  symptoms  were  more 
intense.  The  skin  was  in  several  places  red, 
and  in  others  presented  effusions  of  blood  ss 
after  beating ;  the  surface  was  painful,  espe- 
cially in  the  region  of  the  larger  venooa 
trunks ;  and  the  slightest  touch  or  presauro 
aggravated  the  painf.  The  pulse  was  very 
rap^d,  vibrating,  and,  in  the  left  arm,  di- 
crotous.  The  pataent  complained  of  great 
thirst,  anxiety,  throbbing  headache,  and 
strong  pulsation  over  the  whole  body.  The 
blood  drawn  on  the  previous  day  was 
covered  with  a  think  huffy  coat ;  the  serum 
was  very  scanty,  and  the  clot  was  firm  and 
tough.  As  M.  Meli  considered,  from  the 
quick  and  violent  beating  of  the  arteries, 
and  the  redness  and  tenderness  in  the  conrae 
of  the  veins,  that  the  disease  was  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  vessels,  he  ordered  another  blood- 
letting and  the  use  of  foxglove.  20th. — ^The 
patient  was  somewhat  better,  but  his  night 
had  been  rather  restless.  The  symptoms 
also  continued,  and  on  the  21st  the  extrava- 
sations on  the  skin  were  more  numerous  and 
larger ;  pure  blood  was  discharged  from  the 
throat,  and  blood  and  bloody  mucus  from 
the  bowels.  The  symptoms  persevered, 
notwithstanding  the  use  of  local  and  general 
blood-letting  and  foxglove,  with  laxatives, 
until  the  night  between  the  29th  and  30th, 
when  the  patient  had  &  violent  attack  of 
shivering.  He  became  very  restless  and 
anxious,  and  was  convinced  of  the  near  ap-  « 
proBch  of  death.  Dr.  Meli  found  him  with 
shrunken  features  and  dark  bloe  complexion  ; 
the  pulse  was  intermitting,  tremulous,  and 
scarcely  perceptible ;  the  abdomen  was  tense 
and  burning ;  the  extremities  cold.  The 
patient  soon  afterwards  expired,  with  violent 
and  agonizing  oppression.  The  body  was 
examined  on  the  two  following  days.  It  was 
emphysematous,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
cellular  membrane  reddish  serum  was  effused, 
and  there  were  ecchymoses.  The  nostrils 
and  rectum  contained  much  blood.  All  the 
superficial    and  deep-seated  veins    of    the 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  tliat  these 
tboradc  ani  abdominal  pates  ware  in  renlfty 
vbeuBiatic ;  they  were  doubtfess  attendant  a|ma 
the  acute  disease  of  the  great  blood- vessels  winch 
was  then  in  progress. 

t  A  rstnarkaMy  aensitiwe  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  body  haa  been  observed  by  Cc. 
Bright  in  certain  cases  of  scute  arteritis. 
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lower  extremities  were  filled  with  blood,  and 
their  walls  were  bard,  thickened,  and  red- 
coloured  internally.     The  arteries  were  in 
the  same  state.     The  trunks  of  the  femoral 
▼eins   and   arteries  were  highly  inflamed, 
thickened,  and  solid ;   and  their  coats  were 
covered  with  networks  of  capillaries  filled 
with  blood.     Their  interiora  were  lined  with 
layers  of  adherent  plastic  lymph,  which,  in 
diflerent  points,  presented  consistent  puru- 
lent  matter.      The  abdominal  canity  was 
filled  with  much  reddish  serum,  containing 
blood -clots.      The    peritoneum   was   much 
reddened,  and  covered  with  numerous  fine 
red  vessels.      In  several  parts  of  the  intes- 
tines and  mesentery  were  ecchymosed  spots. 
All  the  arteries  and  veins  of  tbe  abdomen 
were  reddened,  and  felt  hard,  as  if  they  had 
been  injected  with  the  usual  injection  matter ; 
and  externally  and  internally  plastic  lymph 
was  found  effused.     In  several  places  they 
were  closed,  and  united  by  the  effusion  of 
lymph  ;   and  in  few  places  did  they  contain 
blood.     In  the  interior  wall  of  the  aorta, 
two  inches  above  its  division  into  the  iliac 
arteries,  there  was  found  an  opening  smaller 
than  a  lentile,  but  no  laceration  was  seen  in 
the  trunk.    The  arterial  wells  were  swelled 
and  much  thickened,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel 
was  diminished,  and  the  inner  cost  was  of  a 
brownish  red  colour.     At  the  point  where 
the  ceeliac  artery  arises  from  the  aorta  there 
was  a  circular  cording  of  the  vessel,  which 
extended  into  its  division  into  the  gastric, 
hepiitic,  and  splenic  arteries.    Thiff  consisted 
of  effused  plastic  lymph,  which  resembled  a 
false  membrane,  and  could  be  detached  by 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel.     The  inferior  vena 
cava  was  in  like  manner  inflamed,  much 
contracted  in  calibre,  and  to  its  inner  coal 
were  attached  patches  of  false  membrane 
which  resembled  valves.     The  part  of  the 
yena  cava  ascending  behind  the  liver  con- 
tained purulent  matter.    The  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  mesentery  were  inflamed,  hard, 
and  red,  and  the  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
mucous    membrane   were    much   distended 
with   blood.      A  similar  condition  of  tbe 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen, 
pancreas,    kidneys,    urinary   bladder,    and 
sexual  organs,  was  observed.     Their  inner 
membrane    was    covered    with    thick   fine 
networks  of  capillary  vessels.    The  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  upper  extremities  were 
greatly  inflamed,  and   quite   in    the    same 
State  as  those   of   the   lower.     The  pul^ 
numary  arteriet  and  veiiis  were  also  in- 
flamed, especially  tbe  trunks,  though  less 
than  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  abdomen. 
The  walls  of  the  bronchial  and  oesophageal 
arteries  were  firmer  and  thicker  than  usual, 
and  their  inner  membranes  were  inflamed. 
The  coronary  arteries  were  inflamed  throngh- 
ont,  as  also  were  the  coronary  iteins ;  iheae 
-vessels  were  «zteriMUy  oovered  with  Ifsspli 


I  which  had  exuded  from  the  cellular 
!  brane.  The  walls  of  the  auricles  and  ven- 
I  tricles,  and  also  the  trunks  of  the  arteries 
I  and  veins,  were  covered  with  numerous  ca- 
pillary vessels.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
left  ventricle  was  lined  with  a  coating  of 
lymph  which  stretched  over  the  columnse 
carcese,  and  partly  hung  free  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle,  and  the  layer  extended  into 
the  left  auricle,  and  into  the  beginning  of 
tbe  aorta.  The  inner  snrface  of  the  su- 
perior cava  was  lined  with  coagulated  lymph. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  throat  was  red- 
dened, the  vdum  was  swelled,  the  uvula 
enlarged,  and  the  whole  surface  was  covered 
with  numerous  capillary  vessels.  Some 
clots  of  blood  adhered  to  tbe  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  also  presented  marks  of  inflam- 
mation. 

The  above  case  is  probably  almost  ua« 
exampled  in  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
vascular  lesions  which  it  presented.  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  that  such  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  disease  in  structures 
which  are  by  no  means  remarkably  liable  to 
be  attacked  with  idiopathic  iifflammation, 
could  have  occurred  simply  as  the  effect  of 
long-continued  exposune  to  cold  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  individual.  It  is  erident  that 
this  patient  must  have  been  previously  the 
subject  of  some  grave  constitutional  defect ; 
such  as  the  vitiated  condition  of  the  fluids 
which  precedes  the  development  of  acute  rheu- 
matic disease,  or  the^aultyetate  of  the  blood 
which  attends  the  worst  forms  of  sea-scurvy. 
Several  of  the  morbid  appearances  observed 
in  this  case  were  not  dissimilar  to  those 
usually  met  with  in  extreme  instances  of  scor- 
butus ;  and  it  appears  to  be  hr  from  im- 
probable that,  in  a  young  and  originally 
vigorous  man,  who  had  been  previously  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  causes  of  scurvy,  the 
endurance  of  extreme  cold  and  fetigne 
would  excite  diseased  actions  similar  to  those 
from  which  this  individnal  perishe<l.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  real  origin  of  his  disease,  the  man's 
death  was  immediatdy  due  to  inflammation 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  consequent 
obstruction  to  the  circulaftion  through  the 
lun^a. 

Considerable  stress  has  been  laid  by  au- 
thors upon  the  occurrence  of  inflammattou 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  fatal  obstruc- 
tion of  its  branches  in  cases  of  pnettmonia. 
It  is  eridently  considered  that  these  lesions 
have  ocourred  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect :  my  own  observation  has  not  led  me 
to  adopt  Ai\t  view,  but,  before  arguing  the 
question  further,  it  muy  be  as  well  to  adduce 
the  principal  facts  upon  whi6h  the  opinion 
usually  held  is  fbuodkd. 

M.  Cruveilhier  qieaks  ef  haicing  fiouod 
dots  ki  the  pulmanaory  artery  in  some  esses 
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of  diffused  pnenmonU  inToWing  one-half  or 
two- thirds  of  the  long.* 

The  followioc;  caie  has  been  ezpresslj  re- 
Urrtd  to  as  an  instance  of  fatal  obstmction 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  occarriog  as  a  con- 
sequence of  pneumonia.  It  was  communi. 
cated  by  M.  Richelot  to  the  Soeieie 
Medico- Pratique  of  Paris,  and  has  been 
briefly  quoted  by  M.  Baron  In  his  valuable 
essay  on  obstructions  of  the  Pnlmonarr 
Artery,  already  cited  (p.  17).  Mr.  T.'. 
solicitor,  setat.  38,  general  health  good; 
had  been  affected  with  a  slight  cough  for 
the  last  twenty  years ;  the  chest,  carefully 
examined,  presented  nothing  extraordinary ; 
hsemoptysis  from  time  to  time ;  dyspntea 
on  walking  quickly.  After  a  long  journey  on 
the  1st  NoTcmber  1837,  he  was  seized  with 
▼iolent  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
yielded  to  the  application  of  leeches,  and 
other  general  remedies.  8th. — Hsemop- 
tysis of  pure  red  blood ,  dyspnoea ;  yenesection 
was  proposed  but  refused,  and  the  patient 
continued  bis  wonted  avocations,  though 
advised  to  refrain ;  a  day  or  two  after  he 
presented  all  the  symptoms  of  plenro-pneu- 
monia  on  the  right  side.  Auscultation  and 
percussion  were  not  performed,  from  the  re- 
fusal of  the  patient.  Copious  venesection, 
and  the  usual  remedies,  were  had  recourse 
to  with  success :  nothing  remained  but  slight 
dyspnoea.  When  convalescent,  be  was  all  at 
once  attacked  with  approaching  suffocation, 
and  fainted  away;  having  recovered  bis 
senses,  he  indicated  the  epigastrium  as  the 
seat  of  bis  suffering.  This  amelioration  did 
not  last  long,  for  the  feeling  of  suffocation 
returned  :  about  half  a  pound  of  blood  was 
drawn  with  difficulty  from  the  arm ;  the  face 
became  livid ;  there  was  violent  tenesmus ; 
agitation,  followed  by  prostration  and  death. 
Autopty,  32  houn  after.  The  parietes  of 
the  thorax  presented  the  dark-red  colour 
peculiar  to  asphyxia ;  the  pericsrdium  con- 
tained about  three  ounces  of  a  sanguinolent 
serosity;  heart  normal,  its  cavities  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  clotted  blood  ; 
the  left  lung  presented  adhesions  of  old 
date  ;  about  two  pounds  of  reddish  serosity 
in  the  right  pleura ;  a  few  fragments  of  the 
lung  thrown  into  water  floated  on  the  sur- 
face ;  both  lungs  were  of  a  blackish-red 
colour  posteriorly  and  inferiorly,  but  no 
enffouemeni  nor  hepatization.  **  The  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  were 
nearly  obliterated  by  clots  of  black  hood, 
several  of  which  adhered  slightly  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels,  were  soft  in  their 
centre,  and  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  colour;  the  blood  was 
perfectly  liquid  everywhere  else."  Cranium 
and   abdomen  in  the  normal  state**.     Dr. 

•  Anatomie  Pathotogigue.  T.  i.  Liv.  xl.  p.  30. 


Rkfadot  considered  that  death  was  produced 
by  synoope,  owing  to  cessation  of  the  circa- 
lation  caused  by  the  obliteration  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  by  dota  of  Uood.  We  have 
thnefore  reason  to  condnde  that  the  patient 
died  nuUeii/jf. 

Dr.  Grsvcs  has  recorded*  the  case  of  a 
msn,  Rtat.  60,  who  came  under  his  care 
with  pneumonia  and  partial  solidificatioTi  of 
the  right  hid^,  with  a  complete  absence  of 
fiever.  The  disease  remained  stationary  for 
about  three  weeks,  then  there  occurred  a 
sudden  change  for  the  worse,  and  the  pa- 
tient died  in  about  26  hours.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  that,  in  addition  to  the 
solidification  of  the  lower  two-thirds  of  tha 
right  lung  (the  left  lung  was  entirely  free 
from  pneumonic  lesion),  the  pericardium 
was  distended  with  a  very  abundant  straw- 
coloured  fluid.  The  membrane  was  in  every 
way  healthy.  The  heart  fdt  very  soft,  and 
lay  collapsed;  its  structure  was  pale,  but 
otherwise  normal.  Hie  ptUmomary  artery 
was  occupied  by  a  fibrinous  clot,  which  pre- 
sented the  usual  division  produced  by  the 
branches  of  that  vessel.  There  were  only 
two  valves,  and  these  were  coated  with  a  re- 
cent deposition  of  lymph,  in  some  situations 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
valves  were  much  thickened  and  opaqoe, 
contrasting  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
those  of  the  aorta,  which  were  quite  free  from 
disease.  The  lining  membrane  of  both  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  presented 
its  usual  appearance,  as  did  also  the  endo- 
cardium. There  was  some  calcareous  de- 
posit on  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  but 
not  more  than  is  frequently  observed  in  sub- 
jects of  the  same  age.  Tliere  was  no  ana- 
sarca or  effusion  into  the  pleune  or  abdo- 
men. The  hydropericardium  and  inflani- 
mation  of  the  pulmonary  valves  had  not  been 
expected  during  life.  Both  had  evidently 
arisen  within  thirty  hours  of  the  patient's 
death,  contemporaneously  with  the  sodden 
exacerbation  of  the  symptoms. 

These  cases,  together  with  many  of  the 
foregoing  instances,  certainly  prove  that 
acute  pulmonary  arteritis  is  likely  to  occur 
tfi  atsociation  with  various  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  lungs  and  tbeir  appen- 
dages, but  I  do  not  consider  that  these  or 
any  other  cases  with  which  I  have  met,  by 
any  means  establish  the  principle  that  pneu- 
monia, in  any  of  its  forms,  is  liable  to 
produce  acute  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  where 
very  large  portions  of  the  lungs  become 
consolidated,  producing  death  from  me- 
chanical obstmction  to  the  pulmonary  dT" 
eolation,   branched  ooagula  are  found  tra- 

«  Dublin  Journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  388,  and  Clini- 
cal Medidoe,  p.  904  (a  few  particulars  are  given 
in  the  former  account  which  are  not  fbund  m  the 
Utter). 
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Tening  the  whole  of  the  ramiftoations  of 
this  vessel,  but  these  clots  are  always  un- 
adherent,  and  uDattended  with  anj  of  the 
marks  of  arteritis,  and  are  eridently  merely 
the  effects  of  slow  coagalation  of  blood  in 
the  vessel  daring  the  protracted  agony  of 
death  from  gradaai  suffocation.  In  none  of 
the  cares  which  have  been  narrated  above 
was  there  reason  to  believe  either  that  the 
pulmonary  obstruction  had  been  sufficient 
to  determine  the  occurrence  of  coagulation 
in  the  affected  vessels,  or  that  inflammation 
had  been  propagated  from  the  diseased  lung 
substance  to  the  arterial  tissues.  It  was 
certainly  noticed  in  Bouillaud's  case  that 
one  of  the  inflamed  veins  passed  from  the 
near  vicinity  of  a  purulent  cavity  ;  but  it 
will  be  recollected  that  in  one  of  Cruveil- 
hier's  cases  of  lobular  pneumonia,*  it  was 
distinctly  mentioned  that  clots  did  not  exist 
in  the  small  vessels  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
consolidated  lung.  In  M.  Richelot's  case, 
so  far  from  there  being  sufficient  pulmonary 
obstruction  to  account  for  the  extensive 
coagulation  which  occurred  in  the  vessels,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  lung 
was  in  a  state  of  consolidation,  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  certain  that  this  patient  had  ever 
been  the  subject  of  pneumonia  at  all :  in  this 
case  the  pleuritic  effusion  was  large,  but  it 
existed  only  on  the  right  side,  while  the 
vascular  obstruction  appears  to  have  occurred 
equally  in  both  lungs.  In  Dr.  Graves'  pa- 
tient, also,  the  pneumonic  consolidation  was 
*  entirely  confined  to  a  part  of  one  of  the 
lungs,  while  a  portion  of  pulmonary  tissue, 
amply  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  tolerably  free 
circulation,  was  found  in  a  perfect  respirable 
condition. ' 

It  has  been  argued  that  pneumonia  is  es- 
sentially dependent  upon  an  inflamed  condi- 
tion of  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  lung.  The 
opinion  of  Cruveilhier  that  lobular  pneu- 
monia is  intimately  connected  with  capillary 
phlebitis  of  these  organs,  may  apply  in 
certain  instances ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  inflammation  of  any  structure,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  deny  that  its  capillary 
vessels  are  principally  involved  in  the  morbid 
process.  Still,  I  am  confident  that  pulmo- 
nary arteritis  is  by  no  means  a  frequent  ac- 
companiment of  pneumonia,  and  that  it  still 
less  frequently  exists  as  a  rem//  of  that 
lesion.  I  have  examined  numerous  cases  of 
pneumonia  in  every  stage,  and,  I  believe, 
in  every  form  of  the  disease,  and  have  failed 
to  discover  either  the  faintest  trace  of  acute 
lesion  in  the  wider  pulmonary  brancbes,or  the 
slightest  appearance  of  adherent  coagula  in 
the  smaller  ramifications.  So  generally,  in- 
deed, has  this  been  the  case,  that  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  suggesting  that  recent  pulmonary 
apoplexy  may  be  distinguished,  at  a  glance, 


from  circumscribed  red  hepatization,  by  ob- 
serving that,  in  the  former  disease,  some  of 
the  arteries  which  pass  into  the  consolidated 
portion  of  lung,  arc  always  obliterated  by 
coagula ;  while  in  the  latter  the  vessels  are, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  almost  invariably 
pervious.  Particular  allusion  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Paget*  to  the  fact,  that  he  has 
often  found  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  blocked  u)3  by  clots  formed  during 
life  in  those  who  die  of  great  eedema  of  the 
/ttfi^t.f  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain 
of  the  cases  which  produce  pulmonary 
oedema,  have  also  a  tendency  to  determine 
the  formation  of  adherent  clots  in  the  pul- 
monary vessels :  thus  the  two  cases^  which 
Mr.  Paget  dtes  in  illustration  of  his  prin- 
ciple, were  examples  of  confirmed  morbus 
Brightii,  in  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
disease  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
oedema  of  the  longs,  were  merely  the  asso- 
ciated results  of  the  condition  of  renal 
anasarca  from  which  both  patients  suffered, 
if,  indeed,  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary 
vessels  was  not  the  older  lesion  of  the  two. 
I  have  frequently  traced  out  the  course  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  in  examples  of  oedema 
of  the  lungs  arising  from  various  causes, 
and  htive  been  led  to  conclude  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  vessels  remain  perfectly 
free  from  all  traces  either  of  recent  inflam- 
mation or  of  fibioous  deposit,  as  far  as  they 
can  be  traced  by  ordinary  dissection.  More 
or  less  extensive  obstruction  of  branches  of 
this  vessel  has  been  observed  as  a  usual 
attendant  of  ffaikgrene  of  the  lung :  it  may 
probably  occur  either  as  a  consequence  or 
as  a  cause  of  that  lesion.  That  complete 
obliteration  of  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
sphacelated  part  is  not  invariably  present  in 
these  cases,  is,  however,  proved  by  the  fact, 
that  fatal  hsemorrhage  has  been  known  to 
occur  from  extension  of  the  gangrene  to  a 
large  pulmonary  vessel  which  had  remained 
unclosed. 

The  details  of  the  following  instance  of 
acute  pulmonary  arteritis  are  too  incomplete 
to  be  of  any  pathological  value ;  but,  as  the 
case  appears  to  afford  a  rather  striking 
example  of  this  disease,  I  shall  quote  it  for 
the  beaefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  access 
to  the  work  in  Which  it  originally  appeared. 

M.  Tiedemann  quotes§  the  case  of  a  laun- 
dress, in  whose  body,  after  death,  clots  were 
found  to  extend  from  the  right  ventricle  inta 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches,  ad- 
hering to  their  walls,  while  the  inner  mem 
brane  was  rough  and  flocculent,  and  presented 
in  various  parts  small  whitish   specks,  to 


*  Second  case,  p.  838. 


*  In  his  highly  interesting  papers  on  "  Ob- 
stractions  of  the  Branches  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery."  Medico-Chiraxrical Transactions,  vols. 
27  and  28. 

t  Loc.  cit.,  p.  167. 

1  Cases  3  and  S. 

§  From  L'Esperance,  Mars  15, 1645. 
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wHich  tbe  miigiiiitKd  bWod  nlfaered.  In 
'pviim*  spator  «^o,  cmiid  be  detested  meov* 
bnoouB  ahoediy  wWeb  sesemUBd  coagnlebk 
lymph* 

Kreysig  amdl  OMo  bate  ubBcrvcd  tbe  inte- 
riocs  of  the  heart  and  UDod-tPSSsek  beannf 
traces  of  acute  indammatioii  in.  certain  cases 
of  children  who  have  died  from  tbeexan- 
tkema^f  scarlet-fever,  measles,  and  small- 
poz.  In  many  persons  destroyed  by  the 
laat-uentioned  diaeasa,  Taunton  noticed  the 
tnces  of  arteiial  inflammation  in  various 
stages  and  dei^rees.  The  same  phenomena 
aoe  obaerred  in  the  arteries  in  sobm  cases  ot 
repelled  cutaDeous^emptiens.'*  My  own 
oinenration  does  not  funiish  me  with  any 
oaae  of  the  abere  description  in  which  acnte 
inflammation  of  tbe  pnlmonary  artery  ba» 
been  discovered  after  death,  StiiU  it  is 
probaiily  oceasionaUy  present,  especndly 
where  the  patients  are  out  off  rapidly  by  the 
snddcn   occurreane    of   extensiTe    thoradc 
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[Oantfaiaed  ftom  page  7r«v] 

23.  Inferencet  dedncihle  from  the  mvntk 
of  man  tn  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  intended  he  should  be  carnivorous. 
(Subject  concluded.) 
[Thovqb  these  condudiag  ofasenrations 
hare  an  important  bearing  on  the 
general  argoment,  yet  they  may  scem^ 
to  SGBie  readers,  less  of  a  practieal 
nvtnre  than  tbe  preceding.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  the  reader  will  excuse  them : 
because,  aa  the  writer  attaches  im- 
portance to  them,  he  would  be  induced 
to  bring  them  out  elsewhere,  but  wishes 
to  avoid  seeming  to  seek  any  but  a 
professional  channel  for  discussions,  in 
a  great  measure  at  least,  professional.] 
iBenjamin  Franklin,  after  infornung 
iu  that  in  consequence  of  having  read, 
when  only  16  years  of  age,  a  work 
leeommending.  vegetable  diet,  and. that 
living  on  rioe,  potatoes,  bread,  raisins, 
and  water,  he  oad  found  his  progress 
in  study,  during  his  leisure  hours  from 
his  trade  ef  a  compositor,  "propor- 
tioned to  that  clearness  of  ideas  and 
euickness  of  conception  which  are  the 
iroit  of  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing," goes  on  aifterward^to  sny :  "In  tbe 

*  Review  of  Professor  Tiederasnn's  work  on 
Arctation  and  Closure  of  Arteries  in  Disease." 
I4OC.  cit.,  p,  422. 


aecoisntof  my  first  voyager  from  Boston 
to  Phiiadelpkia,  I  oHRtttd,  I  believe, 
a  trifiing  cireumstavce,  wiiieh  will  not 
perhapa  be  out  of  plitce  here.  Durtn? 
a  calm  which  stopped  us  above  Block 
Island,  the  crew  employed  themselves 
in  fishinrg  for  ccd,  of  which  thejr 
caught  a  great  number.  I  had  hitherto 
adhered  to  my  resolution  of  not  eating 
anything  that  possessed  life,  and  1 
considered,  on  this  occasion,  agreeably 
to  the  maxims  of  my  master  Tyron," 
(the  author  of  the  treatise  above  le- 
ferred  (a)  '^the  capture  of  every  fish  as 
a  sort  of  murder,  oommitted  without 
proNrocatios,  since  these  animals  had 
neither  done,  nor  (or?)  were  ca* 
pable  of  doinff,  the  smallest  injury  to 
any  one  that  should  justify  the  measure. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  I  conceived  to 
be  unanswerable.  Meanwhile,  I  had 
formerly  been  extremely  fond  of  fish, 
and  when  one  of  these  cod  was  taken 
out  of  the  frying-pan,  I  thought  its 
flavour  delicious.  I  hesitated  some 
time  between  principle  and  inclination, 
till  at  last  recollecting,  that  when  the 
cod  had  been  opened,  some  small  fish 
were  found  in  its  belly,  I  said  to  my- 
self, if  you  eat  one  another  I  see  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  eat  you.  I 
aceordsBgly  dined  on  the  cod  with  no 
small  degree  of  pleasure,  and  hare 
since  continasd  to  eat  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  returning  onrly  occasionally 
to  my  vegetable  plan.  How  conve- 
nient does  it  prove  to  be  a  rational 
animal,  that  knows  how  to  find  or  in- 
vent a  piansible  pretext  for  whatever  it 
has  an  inclination  to  do !" 

If  my  reader  is  an  United- States' 
citizen,  or  an  admirer  of  Franklin, 
he  had  better  stop  reading  here,  for, 
assuredly,  the  comments  I  must  make 
on  the  preceding  narrative  will  givQ 
him  no  satisfaction.  Yet  these  com- 
ments must,  be  made,  and  in  this 
apparently  trifling  incident  detailed 
so  frigidly  by  the  American  philoso- 

Eher,  facts  and  statementsare  involved, 
ighly  important  both  as  regards  the 
question  discussed  in  this  notice,  and 
also  Franklin's  character  and  genius. 

Franklin,  it  need  not  be  said,  was 
what  is  called  a  Utilitarian  in  philo- 
sophy— one  of  that  school  of  which  a 
chief  organ  of  our  day  and  of  our 
country  is  Chambers'  Edinburgh 
Journal.  The  Utilitarians  are  those 
who  look  at  only  one  class  of  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings,  the  influences,  sub- 
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j*cfireani3' objective,  by  which  man  is 
actuated.  They  look  only  at  his  in- 
telle^utd  moiety.  The  passions  and 
a£fection8,  «s  reeti  and  as  important  a 
part  of  human  nature  as  the  reason  is, 
are  overlooked,  suspected,  or  feared,  by 
the  Utilitarians;  yet  often — and  the 
remark  is  most  important — both  indi- 
viduals and  bodies  of  men  are,  as  it 
were,  instinctively  transported  by  high 
passions  into  courses,  wnere  reason  is 
passive,  and  is  anticipated.  After  the 
event,  reason  justifies  the  passions; 
sees  that,  by  an  intuitive  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Deity  for  wise  end8,--by 
what  appears  to  Utilitarians  a  chimeri- 
cal preference  of  generous  to  interested 
motives,  individuals  and  nations  some- 
times, by  a  bound  as  it  were,  reach 
positions  and  ameliorations  which 
reason,  experience,  and  philosophy 
would  have  arrived  at  only  tardily,  if 
at  all.  This  power,  and  this  use  of 
the  passions,  is  a  fact  as  great  and  as 
certain  as  are  the  existence  and  the 
action  of  the  ratiocinating  faculties; 
but  this  fact  liie  Utilitarian  admits  not, 
or  underrates. 

In  Franklin's  character,  as  in  the 
ethics  of  Chambers'  Journal,  there  are 
probity  and  prudence,  but  a  total  want 
of  susceptibility  to  all  lofty  motives 
and  emotions.  In  the  autobiographical 
confession  now  before  us  there  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  negation  of 
generous  susceptibilities:  there  are  ad- 
missions which  indicate  a  mind  low, 
vulgar,  and  sensual.  Let  us  prove 
this.     He  informs  us  in  the  passage 

Sjoted  above — and  he  does  the  same 
sewhere — that  the  use  of  a  vegetable 
diet  had  entirely  agreed  with  his  health, 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  informs 
us  also  that,  up  to  the  very  moment  he 
saw  the  cod  caught,  which  he  was  to 

rake  of  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
still  retained  the  conviction  that 
the  "  capture  of  eveiy  fish  was  a  sort 
of  murder."  This,  if  a  prejudice  at 
all,  was  a  noble  one.  His  own  admis- 
sion proves  that  he  could  indulge  it, 
without  the  slightest  injury  to  his 
health,  or  purse,  or  convenience,— the 
only  grounds  which,  after  all,  can  be 
supposed  to  justify  the  slaughter  of 
animals.  For  what,  then,  does  this 
man  of  cool  judgment  and  feeling  and 
boasted  temperance,  all  of  a  sudden 
abandon  a  rule  of  noble  and  humane 
self-denial  which  for  a  considerable 
time  had  been  a  subject  of  reflection 


and*  conviction  ?  Because  his  gusta- 
tory sense  was  tickled  by  the 'smell  of 
,  cooked  cod !  Under  this  heroic  tempta- 
tion, this  grand  philosopher  sacrifices  a 
fraud  principle!  But,  forsooth,  he 
ad  a  reason  for  his  conduct.  Oh»  yes ; 
he  was  "  a  rational  animal/'  who,  as 
he  informs  us,  "  knows  how  to  find  or 
invent  a  plausible  pretext  for  whatever 
it  has  an  inclination  to  do!"  And 
what  was  the  pretext  on  the  present 
occasion  P^-the  example  of  one  of  the 
most  insensate  of  brutes  !  The  great 
philosopher,  abatidoning  his  human 
prejudices  (if  prejudices  they  are  to  be 
called),  his  long-formed  and  long- 
entertained  rational  convictions,  con- 
sents to  square  his  conduct  and  his 
tastes  by  those  of  one  of  the  lowest  of 
animated  beings ! 

But  Franklin,  though  he  reasoned 
on  this  occasion  with  all  the  selfish- 
ness of  Utilitarian  philosophy,  did  not 
do  so  with  the  usual  accuracy  of  IL 
He  forgot  that  while  the  Jhh  had  no 
choice  of  its  aliment— no  humane  feel- 
ings to  overcome— Ae  had  both !  He 
forgot  that  he  had  thriven  weit  on 
vegetable  fbod.  And  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  an  immortal  in- 
stance of  noble  feelings  and  principles, 
or,  if  you  will,  noble  prejudices,  given 
up  under  cover  of  an  illogical  argu- 
ment, in  order  to  gratify  the  lowest  of 
his  senses,  he  ought  to  have  imitated 
the  spirit  of  one  who,  with  a  sounder 
head,  had  an  incalculably  warmer  and 
more  generous  heart  than  he,  and  who 
declared  that  "  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeih,"  (1  Corinth. 
viii.,ver,  13),  and  who,  had  he  felt  a 
tenth  part  of  the  scruples  that  Franklin 
did,  would  have  acted,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  a  diflferent  part  from 
him ! 

Franklin,  in  the  later  part  of  his 
life,  was  a  martyr  to  gout.  Two  in- 
ferences are,  I  think,  justifiably  de- 
ducible  from  this  fact:  first,  that, 
though  temperate  in  early  life,  Franklin 
had  probably  acquired  habits  of  undue 
self-indulgence  afterwards;  and  se- 
condly, that  in  all  likelihood,  had  he 
persisted  in  his  early  generous  absti- 
nence from  flesh,  he  would  never  have 
required  to  have  written  his  Dialogue 
with  the  Gout— a  work  which  melan- 
cholily  illustrates  how  a  man  could 
make  an  idle  jest  of  a  malady  which  he 
had  not  the  resolution  to  conquer. 
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The  last  objection  to  be  noticed  is 
this : — If  may  be  urged ;  why  all  this 
tenderness  for  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  and 
all  this  reasoningabout  the  presumable 
intention  of  the  Deity,  founded  on  the 
feelings  of  pit^*  and  humanity  with 
which  He  has  gifted  us,  that  we  should 
be  regardful  of  brute  life,  when  He 
Himself  has  ordained  us  to  be  mo- 
mently the  occasion  of  death  to  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  animalcules  in 
every  mouthful  of  air  we  inspire,  of 
water  we  swallow  !*  The  Deity  has  so 
arranged  our  circumstances  that  we 
can  avoid  being  the  causes  of  death  in 
the  one  case :  we  cannot  avoid  being 
causes  of  death  in  the  other.  In  the 
case  of  aerial  and  aqueous  animalcules, 
we  are  in  the  position  of  carnivorous 
brutes.  We  have  no  choice  left  m 
but  to  destroy  life  We  are  therefore 
guiltless  in  doing  so.  It  is  further  to 
be  observed,  that  in  being,  in  the  case 
of  animalcules,  the  agents  of  death  to 
innumerable  animated  beings,  we  have 
no  feelings  of  sympathy  or  pity 
awakened,  and,  therefore,  have  none  to 
repress  (which  would  have  been  a  ne- 
cessity to  be  deplored) :  neither  our 
eyes  or  ears  are  wounded  by  any  spec- 
tacle of  blood,  suffering,  and  death. 
How  different  is  the  case  in  the  vio- 
lent death  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep !  There, 
death  is  the  result  of  a  volition  on  our 
part :  we  are  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
animalcules,  passive,  involuntary,  ne- 
cessary agents  of  destruction. 

Then,  further,  while  none  of  our 
senses  advertise  us  of  the  death  of 
animalcules  (and,  from  the  fact  of  His 
making  us  thus  unconscious,  we  may 
justly  infer  that  the  Deity  neither 
blames  us  or  means  we  should  blame 
ourselves  for  such  deaths),  both  our 
eyes  and  ears  too  painfully  announce 
to  us  the  death  of  the  murdered 
quadruped  or  fowl  :  the  terror,  the 
struggle,  the  convulsion,  the  effusion 
of  blood,  exactly  like  our  own— the 
last  expiration  exactly  as  when  man 
himself  renders  out  his  spirit ! 

Surely  there  is  an  important  diffe- 
rence in  these  cases  ;  and  we  recom- 
mend the  subject  to  the  reflection  of 
the  reader.  • 

The  writer  would  beg  leave  to  add, 
in  conclusion,  one  or  two  observations, 

*  I  have  here  or^ r-stated  the  arfpament  agpainst 
myself.  As  in  perfectly  pure  water  there  are  no 
animalcules  \  so,  probably,  in  air  free  from  vege- 
Uble  and  other  miasms  there  are  few  or  none 
-'♦.her. 


which  he  trusts  will  be  considered  bat 
little,  if  at  all«  unseasonable.  That  he 
regards  sporting,  in  all  its  varieties — 
the  seeking  of  amu»ement  in  the  death 
of  animals—as  indefensible,  he  need 
scarcely  observe.  That  the  day  will 
come  when  this  barbarous  pastime  will 
be  regarded  with  horror  and  detesta- 
tion,  he  anticipates  as  sorely  as  he  does 
any  other  progression  in  humanity. 
The  melancholy  tasik  of  destroying 
animals  will  be  left  to  butchers,  whose 
trade  it  is ;  who  pursue  it  from  neces- 
sity, and  who  (it  is  presumed)  exercise 
it  without  the  criminal  and  corrupting 
motives  and  feelings  of  savage  enjoy- 
ment by  which  sportsmen  are  avowedly 
stimulated.  To  the  former,  therefore, 
the  butchering  of  animals  may  be 
innocent;  not  so  to  the  latter.  More- 
over, as  the  gentleman-amateur  sporu- 
man  interferes  with  the  trade  and  gains 
of  his  brother  of  the  shambles,  the 
latter  has  grounds  of  complaint. 

The  public  taste,  in  some  things, 
seems  at  present  to  be  pre-eminently 
cruel:  at  Iciist,  industrious  attempts 
are  made  to  make  it  so.  Not  long 
since,  it  was  a  subject  of  regret  thuc 
an  illustrious  personage  was  made 
(contrary,  no  doubt,  to  her  own  ex- 
pectation and  wish)  ihe  spectator  of 
th»  slaughter  of  an  otter.  Yet  a  well- 
known  artist  h^is  just  selected  this  bar- 
barous scene*  for  the  subject  of  his 
pencil,  and  many  others  of  his  paint- 
ings embody  similar  revolting  objects 
and  situations.  If,  in  the  elaborating 
of  such  sickening  details,  be  is  callous 
and  apathetic,  we  little  envy  him. 
That  he  derives  any  pleasure  from 
working  out  such  repulsive  inventions 
or  imitations,  we  do  not  permit  our- 
selves to  believe. 

24.  Absinthium,  —  Pliny  mentions 
that  a  decoction  of  wormwood  was 
given  to  the  successful  charioteer  at 
tne  public  games ;  but  assigns  a  fanci- 
ful reason  for  the  custom.  The  real 
reason  is  supposed  to  have  been  that 
the  drug  in  question  was  believed  to 
remove  the  vertigo  of  the  charioteer 

*  The  scene  is  not,  indeed,  the  same  as  the  ooe 
Jast  alluded  Co,  inasmuch  as  the  iilastrious  per- 
sonage above  referred  to  ia  not  represented  as 
present.  But  the  death  of  an  otter  is  exhibited 
with  circumstances  of  a  revolting  nature.  A 
man  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  piece,  holding 
•loft  the  poor  creature,  which  writhes  in  a^ny 
round  the  pike  on  which  it  is  transfUed.  A 
number  of  dog%  thron^f  around,  panting  for  their 
prey.  Would  any  man  wisli  his  children  to  study 
such  a  gratuitous  exhibition  of  cruelty  and  suf- 
fering? 
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conseqnent  on  the  rapid  and  usually 
circular  movement  along  the  race- 
course. 

25.  No  proof  from  tftology  that  vuge- 
table  preceded  animal  lif e.^—ln  that 
remarkably  philosophical  work  of  his 
old  age  called  Cosmos,  Humboldt  ob- 
serves :  "The  oldest  transition-strata 
present  us  with  nothing  but  cellular- 
leaved  marine  plants.  It  is  in  the 
Devonian  strata  that  a  few  crypto- 
gamic  forms  of  vascular  vegetables, 
calamites,  and  lycopodaceee,  are  first 
encountered.  Nothing  seems  to  testify, 
as,  on  theoretical  views,  it  has  been 
assumed,  that  vegetable  life  was 
awakened  sooner  than  animal  life  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  that 
this  was  brought  about  or  determined 
by  that."  (Cosmos,  English  edition, 
1845,  p.  297-8.)  This  statement  seems 
to  overturn  much  of  the  theory  of 
the  work  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  the 
Creation," 
Bentinck  Street,  Manchester  Square. 

CHLOROFORM  IN  SPASMODIC 

ASTHMA. 

Br  Bkntham  Chakdlbr,  Esa. 

The  following  "Case  of  Spasmodic 
Asthma  treated  with  Chloroform," 
may  perhaps  prove  interesting;  I 
therefore  forward  you  the  particulars. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  a  short 
history  of  the  patient,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  vapour  of  chloroform. 
Mrs.  C,  ®t.  56,  has  suffered  for  the 
last  twenty  years  from  asthma  of  a 
purely  spasmodic  character.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks  she  is 
perfectly  well^  auscultation  affording 
no  evidence  of  any  organic  disease. 
While  under  the  influence  of  these 
yiolent  spasmodic  seizures,  (which 
sometimes  occur  after  the  abcession 
of  a  slight  cold,  but  often  without  any 
assignable  cause,  and  which  she  de- 
scribes as  if  a  tight  band  were  drawn 
across  the  chest,  impeding  respiration, 
together  with  a  sense  of  constriction 
immediately  below  the  diaphragm, 
equally  painful  and  distressing,)  the 
resources  of '  the  Pharmacopoeia  have 
been  exhausted  in  vain  for  relief.  Sul- 
phuric ether,  ammonia,  assafcetida, 
valerian,  lobelia,  inhalation  of  hot 
water  vapour,  carbonate  of  iron,  hen- 
bane,   morphine,    Indian   hemp,— all 


have  been  tried  without  any  decided 
or  marked  effect  on  the^jpasm,  which 
gradually  subsides  of  itself,  after  a  du- 
ration of  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight 
hours ;  a  full  bleeding  from  ihe'arm  is 
the  only  remedy  to  which  it  has  hi 
therto  succumbed. 

On  Monday  last,  Dec.  6th,  this  lady 
having  had  the  prevailing  influenza, 
for  which  leeches  had  been  api)lied  to 
the  chest,    was  seized  with   her  old 
complaint;  the  pain, exceedingly  acute, 
referred  to  the  chest  and  epigastrium, 
darting  through  the  body  to  the  Ijack ; 
a  free  inspiration  could  not  be  taken 
nor  the  recumbent  posture  for  a  mo- 
ment endured,  but  from  nine  o'clock 
in   the   morning  of  the  6th   to  hnlf- 
past  twelve  o'clock  on   the  7th,  the 
hours  passed  with  this  patient  sitting 
erect  in  bed,  almost  gasping  for  breath, 
and  uttering  a  low  moaning  cry,  with 
every  now  and  then  loud  shrieks  from 
the  sense  of  constriction  on  the  stomach 
becoming  more  acute.    Having  a  fort- 
night previous  to  this  taken  sixteen 
ounces  of  blood  from  her,  I  was  very 
reluctant  to  bleed  again,  and  resolved 
to  give  the  chloroform  a  trial.     I  ac- 
cordingly poured  half  a  drachm  on  a 
sponge,  hollowed  to  fit  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  held  it  at  first  close  to, 
but  not  touching,  the  face.     In  less 
than  half  a  minute  ^he  became  excited, 
waving  the  arms  about,  and  uttering 
incoherent  expressions,    accompanied 
with    loud    hysterical   laughter ;    her 
prevailing  idea  seemed  to  be  that  she 
was  "riding  on  a  moonbeam."     I  then 
placed  the  sponge  in  contact  with  the 
face,    when   the  limbs  gradually  re- 
laxed, the  arms  dropping  on  the  bed, 
quivering  of  the  eye-lids  and  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face  took  place, 
and  she  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  drawing 
deep  and  prolonged  inspirations,  be- 
tween each  of  which,  perhaps,  eight 
could  be  counted.    I  now   withdrew 
the  sponge,    opening  the  curtains  to 
admit  air.    Respiration  gradually  be- 
came more  regular,  and  she  lay  with- 
out motion,  the  body  well  thrown  back 
on  the  bed,  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
spasm  remaining.  This  state  continued 
until  fojir  o'clock,  the  patient  appa- 
rently half  sleeping,  but  conscious  of 
what  was  passing  m  the  room,  when 
she  sat  up  and    took   some  food,  de- 
scribing her  sensations  as  having  been 
exceedingly  pleasurable.    Shortly  af- 
terwards she  enjoyed  a  quiet  sleep  of 
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some  hodrs'  duration,  and  the  following 
morning  she  was  quite  qaiet,  no  return 
of  spaf^m,  and  no  ill  effect  from  the  in- 
halation ;  she  is  now  comparatively 
well.  I  tried  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether  in  this  case,  some  time  ago,  not 
only  without  success,  but  with  much 
increase  of  the  suflSerings  of  the  patient. 

Ca$e  of  ^'  Cong0ttioH*'*  in  an  Infant. 

I  had  attended  the  child  of  Mr.  M., 
a  fine  boy,  set.  between  three  and  four 
months,  for  pertussis,  unaccompanied 
with  any  very  acute  symptom,  and 
from  which  disease  he  was  nearly  re- 
covered, when  on  the  mornin?  of  the 
9th  January,  1846,  the  child,  after 
passing  a  somewhat  restless  ni^ht,  with 
uttle  congh,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  accom- 
panied with  stupor,  from  which  he 
could  be  only  momentarily  aroused. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  him  with  the 
head  thrown  back  over  the  nurse's 
arm ;  pupils  drawn  upwards  under  the 
superior  palpehrie,  but  sensible  to 
lignt ;  surface  of  body  cold  and  pallid ; 
respiration  short,  quick  and  laborious, 
witn  occasional  cough.  The  mouth 
and  nostrils  expanded;  the  hands 
clenched  and  occasionally  raised,  as 
if  struggling  for  breath ;  some  frothy 
mucus  oozing  from  the  corners  of  the 
mouth ;  pulse  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible;  mucous  r4Le  heard  uni- 
versally over  anterior  of  chest ;  much 
protrusion  and  strong  pulsation  of 
anterior  fontanelk,  accompanied  with 
great  intolerance  of  pressure,  evi- 
denced by  the  restless  throwing  of  the 
bead  from  side  to  side:  on  applying 
the  finger  lightly  on  this  spot,  and 
on  coughing,  the  superficial  veins  of 
the  h^ad  became  much  swollen  aad 
beautifully  delineated. 

On  trying  to  arouse  the  child,  he 
opened  the  eyes  for  a  moment  with  a 
vacant  expression,  seemingly  not  re- 
cognising those  around  him,  and  again 
the  cornea  was  slowly  drawn  upwards 
till  hidden  by  the  superior  palpebra ; 
the  lids  remaining  half  open. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  mother 
had  taken  the  previous  evening,  at 
bedtime,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
opium,  viz.  a  draught  with  Tinct. 
0{>ii,  and  shortly  after  a  pill  contain- 
ing solid  opium,  on  account  of  severe 
spasmodic  pains  in  the  stomach,  which 
had  greatly  annoyed  her  both  previous 
1  and  since  her  accouchment.    The 


child's  bowels  had  not  acted  durinj^ 
the  night.  Thinking  that  the  syms- 
toms  might  be  attributable  to  the 
narcotic  taken  by  the  parent,  I  ad- 
ministered an  emetic  of  Vin.  Ipecac.^ 
and  ordered  cloths,  soaked  in  vinegar 
and  water,  to  be  applied  to  the  head, 
and  the  lower  extremities  to  be  kept 
warm. 

The  emetic  did  not  excite  much 
vomiting,  but  acted  freely  on  the 
bowels,  and  on  my  seeing  the  child  in 
the  evening  be  seemed  easier;  less 
stupor,  and  dyspnoea  relieved.  The 
cold  to  the  head  had  been  diligently 
applied,  and  I  gave  directions  that  it 
should  be  continued. 

Jan.  lOth. — The  infant  has  been  less 
drowsy  during  the  night,  occasionally 
waking  up,  and  I  found  him  sitting  ia 
the  attendant's  arms,  looking  about 
intelligently;  respiration  easy  and 
natural ;  some  eough,  and  more  cha« 
racteristic  of  hooping  cough  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time ;  bowels  open  ; 
skin  cool ;  tongue  tolerably  clean  and 
moist ;  pulse  moderate,  and  no  protru- 
sion or  visible  pulsation  of  fontanelle. 
The  cold  applications  were  ordered  to 
be  discontinued,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
bowels  to  be  moved  ia  the  course  of 
the  day  with  the  Oleum  Ricini.  The 
ohild  to  be  fed  principally  from  the 
bottle,  and  the  mother  to  have  the 
breast  drawn  twice  a  day.  At  the 
evening  visit,  the  child  appeared  pro- 
gressing in  every  way  favourably,  and, 
indeed,  there  seemed  little  the  matter 
with  him. 

11th. — Was  sent  for  at  8  a.m.  and 
informed  that,  after  passing  a  good 
night  free  from  every  bad  symptom^ 
the  infant  had  this  morning  suddenly 
fallen  back ;  dyspncea  and  stupor  again 
supervened,  and  1  found  him  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  previous  attack. 

A  consultation  on  the  case  ensued^ 
and  the  following  powder  was  ordered. 
—Calomel,  gr.  j.;  Compound  Traga- 
csnth  powder,  er.  iv.,  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours.  In  the  evezung  a  warm 
bath. 

12th.— No  improvement ;  the  child 
has  lain  for  the  last  24  hours  in  the 
same  state,  with  great  difficulty  of 
breathinfi^;  little  nourishment  has 
been  taken ;  cough  troublesome.— 
^  Hyd.  Chlor.  gr.  ]. ;  Pnlv.  Jacob!, 
veri,  gr.  ss. ;  PuTv.  Tragacanth  c.  gr. 
ij.  ft.  Pulvis,  quarts  quftque  faorA  su- 
mend.    The  bath  to  be   repeated  at 
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Ittght,  and  a  little  Oteiim  Ricini  to  be 
fsktfi  duritog  the  day. 

l*3th.-*Mi!tchi  the  same;  no  dtnMnu^ 
tion  of  orgent  syittptoms ;  pulse  rapid, 
but  of  tolerable  Mi^ngth ;  respiration 
seenis  imiefa  impeded  by  the  quantity 
of  mneud  collected  and  obzifig  fVom- 
l^e  mouth. — ^  Ext.  Laetuc»,  gr.yiij.; 
Ammon.  Carb.  gr.  iij. ;  Mist.  Amyg* 
dalee,  ^ss.  M.^  Capi«t.  ooch.  parv. 
Saepe.  Continuant,  pnlv.  The  bath  re- 
peated, and  a  mustard  poultice  to  the 
chest.  I  applied  the  latter  myself 
shortly  after  the  child  was  taken  from 
the  ba(h,  when  the  breathing  seemed 
much  relieved. 

14th. — Slightly  improved ;  bowels 
opened  several  times-;  stools  of  a  dark 
colour;  breathing  easier;  cough  trou- 
blesome.— Omit  the  former  powdersi 
and  substitute  the  following :— $>  Hyd. 
e.  Cret4,  gr.  j. ;  Pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  ss. ; 
Pulv.  Tragacanth.  Co.  gr.  ij.  ft.  PuWis, 
sexta  quAque  horft  sumend.  {d  Yin. 
Ipecac.  5J*;  ^^^'  Laetucce,  gr,  viij. ; 
Mist.  Amygdalce,  ^}.  M.  Cap.  coch. 
parv  urgence  tuBse. 

15ch. -* Dyspnoea  diminished;  the 
head  is  no  longer  thrown  back.  He 
appears  to*  recognise  persons,  and  will 
allow  the  fontaneUe  to  be  gently 
pressed.  Bowels  open  ;  stools  green ; 
has  taken  the  breast  several  times.-* 
Cont,  Medicamenta. 

16th. — ^The  symptoms  relieved;  is 
generalfy  better.— The  powders  to  be 
taken  every  eight  hours* 

17th. — Much  improved;  no  drowsi- 
ness ;  respiration  natural. — Cough  dis* 
appearing. 

r8th  to  d4rh.— The  child  is  now 
-convalescent,  and  all  treatment  has 
been  discontinued. 

On  the  11th  Of  February  I  vacci- 
■ated  him  with  success,  from  which 
time  to  the  present  the  child  has  not 
had  a  day's  illness^ 

As  before  observed,  I  was  at  finst 
disposed  to  regard  the  symptoms  as 
Inferrible  to  the  opium  taken  by  the 
mother, — from  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack, — ^from  the  infant  not  having 
been  exposed  to  or  had  any  accession 
of  cold,-*the  absence  of  all  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  or  any  violent  pa- 
roxysms, the  child  being  nearly  con- 
valescent,—together  with  the  temp€»- 
laiy  complete  aaccessof  the  treatment 
first  employed ;  but  on  a  repetition  of 
the  attad(  without  the  supposed  cause 
having  been  in  operation,  tlie  case  waa 


diagnosed  a»  one  of  *' oongestion;" 
Then  arose^  the  question  as  to  the 
proprieiy  of  local  bleeding :  I  confesv 
that,  seeing  the  paittfuliy  laborious 
breathing  of  the  child  during  a  period 
of  three  days,  I  was  nnich  disposed  to 
have  reeourse  to  topical  repletion,  but 
it  was  afterwards  determined  to  trust 
to  mercury,  and  endeavour  to  remove 
the  congestion  by  bringing  the  system 
under  its  influence  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible; and  admirably  did  it  fulfil 
expeotatioQ%  as  a  mitigation  of  all 
the  symptoms  commenced  immediately 
the  system  became  affected  by  it. 
The  result  of  this  case  has  made  me 
very  cautious  in  abstracting  blood  from, 
infants;  as  I  now  believe  it  would 
have  done  harm,  by  weakening  the 
constitutional  powersv  and  thereby  ren- 
dering the  child  less  able  tn  withstand 
and  cope  with  the  disease.  Counter- 
irritation,  however,  leather  with  the 
warm  bath,  produced  marked  benefits 
We  were  afraid  of  repeiiting  the  emetic 
OB  account  of  the  head  symptoms. 

The  administration  of  calomel,  there- 
fore,  until  theaigency  of  the  symptoms 
abated, — the  substitution  thereupon  of 
the  Hyd.  c.  Cret^,  with  Dover's  pow- 
der, tether  with  the  £xt.  Laetucss, 
with  Yin.  Ipecac,  for  the  purpose  of 
aubduing  tjie  cough,  which  occasioned 
moch  distress,  conadtuted  the  treat* 
ment. 


ON  THB 

TRBATMJENT  of  STRANGULATED 

HERNIA. 

{Ftoma  Correspondent.) 

My  attention  has  just  been  directed  to 
seme  observations  made  in  your  weekly 
publicalion  of  the  8(h  instant,  by  Mn 
Allen,  of  York.  I  should  have  noticed 
them  sooner,  but  the  Gazette  has  only 
yesterday  reached  me ;  and,  as  Mr.  A. 
has  called  in  question  the  plan  of 
treatment  in  cases  of  hernia  laid  down 
by  the  first  authorities,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  a  few  observations,  ia 
order  to  endeavour  to  make  okanifest 
his  errors  on  many  points  in  the  paper 
in  question. 

Mr.  A.  states,  that  "few  writers,  and 
tkete  V€}y  briefy,  allude  to  the  changes 
which  induce  mid  oonstititte  incarcert^ 
tion :"  he  quotes  Teale,  via.  "  Tume-^ 
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faction  of  the  protruded  parts,  rendering 
them  too  large  to  repass  the  opening 
by  which  they  have  descended,  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  strangulation;" 
and  he  farther  states — "  Yet  we  have 
not  the  investigation  how  this  enlarge- 
ment is  affected,  or  what  ^re  the 
changes  when  the  volume  diminishes ;" 
also,  "It  is  evident  that  the  interrup- 
tion to  the  circulation  caused  bv  the 
pressure  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac, 
must,  according  to  the  decree  of  stric- 
ture, destroy  the  equilibn(^m  between 
the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  cause 
an  accumulation  in  the  protruded  part 
either  on  the  arterial  or  venous  side,  the 
intermediate  capillaries  or  surrounding 
cellular  tissue,  or  all ;  but,  judging 
from  analoffv,  the  accumulation  is 
most  probably  on  the  venous  side." 
And,  when  speaking  of  his  treatment, 
he  says— "Hence  to  confound  what 
relieves  impeded  circulation  with  what 
lessens  inflammation,  is  to  commit  an 
error  and. mystify  the  case,  and  to  con- 
found w^at  reduces  the  tumefaction 
with  dilatation  of  the  constricted  part 
is  sure  to  beproductive  of  wrong  con- 
clusions." Further,  "  This  I  conceive 
to  be  the  great  mistake;  for,  on  con- 
sulting our  best  authorities,  we  hear  of 
bleeding,  warm  baths,  tobacco,  &c.,  as 
{producing  relaxation,  and  t()is  answer- 
ing the  desired  end."  "  I  am  at  issue 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  strictured 
part  can  be  relaxed  by  such  means." 
He  quotes  "Lawrence,"  viz.  "  The  exit 
of  ruptures  from  the  abdomen  is  by  an 
opening,  which  is  in  most  cases  tendi- 
nous,  and  therefore  unyielding."  Teale 
is  again  quoted — "  That  the  strictures 
immediately  surrounding  the  seat  of 
constriction  perform  in  most  instances 
a  merely  passive  part,  in  consequence 
of  their  bein^  inelastic,  non.contractile, 
and,  I  might  add,  in  extensible," — 
**  therefore  1  conclude  that  these  reme- 
dies do  not  act  by  relaxation  of  the 
nng," — "that  the  solution  does  not  de- 
pend on  relaxation,  but  is  clearly  owing 
to  some  process  whereby  not  the  ring  is 
enlarged  or  relaxed, but  the  tumefaction 
is  lessened,  and  then  enabled  to  be  re- 
turned." 

So  far  from  writers  not  alluding  to 
the  changes  which  induce  and  consti- 
tute incarceration,  they  have  been 
treated  of  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who  also 
tauffht  in  his  lectures  that  "  a  hernia  is 
said  to  be  strangulated  when  it  is  not 
only  confined  within    the  parts  into 


which  it  has  descended,  but  it  is  sa 
much  compressed  by  the  narrow  part 
through  wnich  it  has  passed,  that  the 
eireulatum  in  the  inlestme  or  omentuiA 
is  in  a  great  degree  Hopped.  Some 
portion  of  bjpod  is  still  capable  of  being 
carried  to  t&  part  by  the  arteries,  but 
it  cannot  be  retwned  by  the  veins,  and 
the  circulation  is  in  a  great  de^ee  im- 

E^ded."  It  is  also  fully  mentioned  by 
iston  in  his  Operative'Suigerv,  p.  448 
and  following  pages.  1  may  here  re- 
mark that  the  violent  and  forcible  use 
of  the  taxis  is  by  all  practical  authori* 
ties  condemned.  Mr.  A.'s  general 
remarks,  in  my  opinion,  are  inapplica^ 
ble  to  particular  kinds  of  hernia ;  and 
therefore,  in  promulgating  them,  ex- 
ceptions ought  to  have  been  alluded  to.. 
To  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  correct 
when  referring  to  femoral,  but  much 
less  so  in  cases  of  inguinal  hernia.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  inguinal 
hernia— an  accident  peculiarly  inci- 
dental to  males*  when  it  takes  the  course 
of  the  cord,which  is  generally  the  case — 
the  stricture  is  met  with  in  three  diffe- 
rent situations*— viz.  1,  at  the  internal 
ring,  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac ;  2,  in 
the  canal  itself,  about  an  inch  from  the 
external  ring ;  and  3,  at  the  external 
ring;  and  this  is  the  order  in  which 
their  relative  frequency  occurs.  For 
about  one>third  of  the  extent  of  the 
inguinal  canal,  which  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  length,  the 
protruded  portion  of  intestine  or  omen- 
tum would  be  covered  after  its  perito- 
neal investment,  and  the  tubular 
prolongation  of  the  fascia  transversalis,. 
6y  the  trantnersalu  and  internal  oblique 
muscles  crouing  it,  and,  after  getting 
under  the  lower  border  of  the  latter 
muscle,  it  receives  another  covering 
from  the  cremaster :  it  lies  upon,  first,, 
the  fascia  transversalis  and  cord,  and 
then  on  the  conjoined  fibres  (which 
have  curved  round  it)  of  the  transver- 
salis and  internal  oblique;  and,  as 
the  stricture  is  but  very  rarely  met 
with  at  the  external  ring,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  muscular  structures 
above  alluded  to  must  materially  in- 
fluence and  contribute  to  the  difll- 
culties  experienced  in  the  reduction 
of  hernia  when  situated  in  the  first 


*  A  cue  of  inguhuU  hemft  occurred  in  my 
practice  a  few  weeks  past  in  the  feauUe,  one  on 
ooth  sides ;  that  on  toe  right  side  was,  after  the 
inhalatioir  of  ether,  redaced ;  that  on  the  left 
side  was  readily  redadble. 
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two   situations,    and   which   practice 

f'oves  to  he  almost  always  the  case, 
do  not  mean  to  infer  that  these  mus- 
cular structures  form  the  constricted 
portion  entirely  encircling  the  pro- 
truded contents  of  the  sac ;  at  the  same 
lime,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  very 
greatly  tend  to  aggravate  the  mischiet, 
and  oner,  consequently,  a  most  potent 
barrier  to  the  reduction ;  and  therefore 
any  remedial  measures  to  promote 
relaxation  will  most  materially  aid  the 
efforts  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  in  cases  of  stran- 
gulated hernia  the  means  usually  re- 
sorted to,  viz.  taxis,  warm  baths,  bleed- 
ing, tobacco,  &c.,  are  successful,  not 
simply  by  relieving  the  over-distended 
state  of  the  venous  and  arterial,  as  well 
as  the  capillary  system  of  the  protruded 
part,  but  that  its  return  also  is  facili- 
tated very  greatly  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  structures  in  its  vicinity. 
Mr.  A.  goes  on  to  remark  :  "  Now  let 
us  examine  the  remedy  which,  by 
common  consent,  is  considered  the 
most  potent — ^tobacco.  This  palpably 
soon  reduces  the  heart's  action,  and 
necessarily  less  blood  is  sent  to  the 
capillaries ;  besides,  like  all  such  medi- 
cines, it  has  a  tendency  to  cause  great 
congestion  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart ;  the  venous  side  of  the  incarce- 
rated hernia  becomes  emptied ;  failing 
to  be  a^in  supplied  b^  the  arteries, 
the  eouilibrium  is  partially  restored: 
even  tne  taxis  itseu  is  not  successful 
on  the  absurd  notion  of  some  that  by 
long  and  steady  pressure  you  fatigue 
and  overcome  muscular  contraction." 
Mr.  A.'s  plan  is,  "  when  the  strangula- 
tion is  such  as  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
the  patient,  and  a  moderate  attempt  by 
the  taxis,  cautiously  to  apply  to  the 
part  fomentations  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  surface,  ^dually  increased 
as  high  as  the  patient  can  bear,  then 
varied  till  quite  cold,  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  parts  to  be  submitted  to  the 
same  alterations  and  depressions  of 
temperature.'' 

Even  if  we  admit  that  the  effect  of 
the  tobacco  is  to  cause  great  congestion 
on  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  venous  side 
of  the  incarcerated  hernia  becomes 
emptied :  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the 
direct  communication  of  the  venous 
system  of  the  intestinal  canal,  through 
the  medium  of  the  portal  circulation, 
with  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 


inference  would   be    that  instead   o 
emptying  the  venous  side  of  the  in 
carcerated  intestine,  a  contrary  effect 
would  be  the  result  to  that  attributed 
by  Mr.  A.     I   can  imagine  that  in 
diminished  arterial  action  there  might 
be  a  supply  of  blood  still  being  con- 
veyed  to   the   incarcerated  intestine,, 
which  would  not  get  that  free  exit  by 
the  venous  system  of  vessels  in  conse- 
Guence  of  the  physical  and  anatomical 
difference  in  the  coats  of  the  two  :  viz., 
the  one  being  firm,  thicker,  resisting, 
and  elastic,  would  not  be  so  readily 
closed  by  any  pressure  made  upon  it  as 
tl^e  other,  being  soft,  yielding,  thinner, 
and   inelastic  ;     consequently  venous 
congestion    would  be  the   result.      I 
am  disposed  to  think  that  the  cases 
which  are   represented   by  Mr.  A.'s 
method  as  being  relieved,  would  be 
also  as  effectually  relieved  by  the  taxis 
applied  regularly,  gently,  and  for  a 
longer  period ;  for,  by  a  continued  and 
well-regulated  pressure,  you  relieve  the 
congestion,  ana  in  many  instances  the 
contents  of  the  sac  can  be  returned 
without  any  difficulty.     Fomentations 
have   been   long   ago   laid    aside   as 
useless ;  nor  do  1  fall  in  with  Mr.  A.'8 
views  that  the  exaltation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  temperature  of  the  integu- 
ments and  subjacent  structures  would 
be  the  least  likely  to  relieve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  incarcerated  intestines ;  and 
the  adoption  of  these,  in  my  opinion, 
inefficient  means  might  be  attended 
with  danger,  and,  by  standing  in  the 
way  of  other  more  enei^etic  measures, 
might  operate  most  injuriously.    The 
circulation  in  the  venous  and  capillary 
systems  is  regulated  solely  by  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  heart  and  arterial 
system,  nor  are    they  influenced   by 
local  or  atmospherical  causes.      The 
action  of  tobacco  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  sedative,  having  its  immediate  in- 
fluence on  the  nerves  of  organic  life, 
which  is   especially  manifest  in  the 
cardiac   ganglion   presiding  over  the 
actions  of  the  heart ;  nor  are  its  effects 
confined  to  the  heart  alone,  but  the' 
stomach,  liver,  and  other  viscera,  par- 
ticipate;   nor  do  I  believe   that  the 
effect  would  be  simply  to  produce  con- 
gestion on  the  ri^bt  side  of  the  heart 
without  also  causing  a  like  condition 
of  the  venous  system  generally,  extend- 
ing also  to  the  seat  of  stricture  in  the 
incarcerated  intestine. 
Notttncrham,  Nov.  1S47. 
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FRIDAY,  DBG.  t4,  1947. 

It  i«  wilh  regret  we  annoanoe  that  the 
BBortality  in  the  metropolis  still  conti- 
nues unabated.  It  is  now  so  great  that 
the  surplus  deaths  alMve  the  autumnal 
average  have  been,  during  the  two 
weeks  ending  Dec.  1 1 ,  greater  than  the 
total  deaths  at  the  same  period  of  the 
year  for  the  last  eight  jears. 

Thus  the  total  deaths  registered  in 
Lendon  in  the  fiftieth  week  of 
1840  were 1081 


1841 

821 

1842 

994 

1843 

99 

1844 

1214 

1845 

981 

1846 

1177 

1847 

2416 

being  a  surplus  of  1370;  and  in  the 
preeeding  week  the  surplus  was  even 
higher— 1408.  It  is  thus  proved  that 
there  are  soiae  specially  malignant 
eauses  which  ara  operating  to  render 
tiie  elose  of  1847  WMt  fatal  to  human 
life. 

Great  as  is  this  number  of  deaths  in 
the  metropolitan  popalation,  it  beaas 
bat  a  small  pvopoiiion  to  the  number 
who  harve  been  attacked  by  the  preva- 
lent epidemic.  The  fatal  effecta  of 
iofluenza  have  manifratcd  themselves 
ait  aU  a^a;  and  it  would  appear,  so 
f»  as  the  ^sease  itself  is  concerned,  that 
it  has  proved  fatal  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion among  persons  at  the  adult  and 
advanced  periods  of  life  than  at  the 
ynlantile  period.  Looking,  however,  to 
the  diseases  ^hich  may  be  regarded  as 
the  sequels  of  the  epidemic,— bron- 
ehkis  and  pneumonia,— the  aged  ha^ve 
been  out  off  by  the  former,  and  the 
yonng  by  the  latter,  in  a  much  greater 
proportion,  having  regard  to  the  num- 
bers living,  than  aduUa^     The  great 


increase  in  the  mortality  may  be  re- 
ferred chie%  Ix)  tipo  classea  :^Zy  metie 
asd  PukMoary  diaeasea^ 

Ant.  Aver.     Dec  4.     Dec.  11. 
Zymotic  diieases,  211  638  783 

Palmonary,  333  994  913 

Among  zymotic  fiseases,  measles 
and  hooping-cough  show  a  fatality 
much  above  the  average ;  but  the  in- 
crease of  deatha  is  found  chiefly  under 
the  heads  of  inflaenza  and  typhns ;  and 
in  pulmonary  diseases,  under  bronchitia 
and  pneumonia. 

Wmk  emdimf  Dee»  4, 
Vndern.    Mtoeo.      Abovem. 
laflnewM,     38  4»  112»(196) 

Typhis,        53  61  l&»(132) 

Bronchitis,    96  96  Ul»(343) 

PneaiBODia,219  &e  31 » (306) 

Week  ending  Dec,  11. 
Influenza,     80  113 

Typhus,        61  58 

Bronehitia,    85  83 

Pneumonia,221  44 

The  atttumnal  avemge  of  deaths  as- 
signed to  inflovnia  is  3 ;  the  deaths 
from  this  cause  in  the  M^eek  ending 
Dec  II  vere  374.  Of  typhns  the 
avenge  is  36  to  136  deaths  i  of  broa- 
chida,  38  to  299 deaths;. of  pnemnonm, 
)09  to  294  deaths. 

We  believe  that  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  weekly  rqpstration  of 
deaths,  so  Xwfgt  an  amooBt  of  movta^ 
lity  hae  not  been  known.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  increase  must,  besides, 
be  assigned  to  causes  whidi  it  is  be- 
yond the  reaek  of  dmb  to  pitvent  or 
remove;* 


181«(374) 

17-(136) 

I31-«(299) 

•  29«(2W) 


Otjb  readers  will  be  amuaed,  if  not  in- 
structed, by  the  report  of  an  inquest 
held  at  Cappamore,  elsewhere  in- 
serted.t  The  (wonld  be)  medical  wit- 
ness  and  the  coroner  were  tolerably 
well-matched.  In  England,  when  this 
functionary  deeliaes  to  call  in  a  rnedi* 
eal  practitioner  to  assist  him  in  his 

*  Vor  a  nunuuiry  of  th»  dttthe  in  the  weak 
endinfi^  December  18,  eee  psfe  1130. 

t  f«g»iiso. 
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inqairy,  a  letter  of  complaint  is  written 
to  the  Timet,  or  some  medical  jouraal, 
and  the   matter    qnietly   drops,     in 
Ireland^  however,  the  case  is  diffeient : 
—the  solemn  inqairy  into  the  cause  of 
death  of  a  fellow-cTeatmre,  is,  judging 
by  the  Cappamore  inquest,  occasionally 
enlivened  by  something  more  than  a 
wordy  struggle  for  victory  between  the 
"people's  judge"  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  rights  of  the  medical  pro- 
festton.    A  medical  practitioner  forces 
himself,    without    even  an     ordinary 
summons^  upon  a  coroner,— the  coroner 
begins    by  threatening  to  have  him 
arrested,  calls  him  a  "  quack,"   and 
ends  by  collaring  him  and  handing 
him  over  to  the  care  of  the  police ! 
There  are  so  many  breaches  of  pro- 
priety, ethics,  and  law,  in  the.  short 
report  of  this  bellicose  inquest,  which, 
it  is  stated,  was  held  on  a  Sunday, 
that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin  in 
giving  our  opinion  on  the  proceedings. 
One  infeienee,  however,  we  cannnot 
avoid  drawing,—!*,  e.,  that  it  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Coroner  Bennett  and 
Dr.  Arthur  have  had  a  contest  over  a 
dead  body. 

When  we  consider  that  a  medical 
practitioner  has  been  treated  unjuatly 
by  a  coroner,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  case  known  to  the  profession, 
and  to  defend  the  witness.  Common 
justice  requires,  therefore,  tbct  we 
should  animadvert  upon  a  medical 
practitioner  who  has  been  guilty  of 
gross  misconduct  at  an  inquest.  Has 
a  practitioner  a  right  or  any  legal 
power  to  force  his  services  upon  a 
coroner?  Assuredly  not.  The  act 
which  applies  to  coroners'  inquests  in 
Ireland,  is  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  37. 
The  33d  section  refers  to  medical  wit- 
nesses in  the  following  terms  :— 

*'  And  be  it  enacted,  that  f^om  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  in  all  cases 
where  any  coroner  shall  hold  an  inquest 
upon  any  dead  body,  and  shall  deem 
Uie  attendance  of  some  medical  witness 


to  be  necessary  at  such  inquest,  he 
shall  summon  as  mich  witness  any 
legally  qualified  medical  practitietier, 
being  at  the  time  in  aetuai  practice  at 
or  near  the  place  where  such  death  hap-  . 
penedJ' 

The  selection  is  hereby  left  to  liie 
coroner ;  and,  as  it  is  not  asserted  that 
Dr.  Hefiernan  was  not  qualified  to  act 
under  the  clause,  and  we  presume  thst 
Dr.  Arthmr  is  not  the  mify  medical  prac- 
titioner resident  at  or  near  the  place 
where  the  death  happened,  the  con* 
duct  of  the  latter  was  unjustifiable 
and  illegal.  He  had  no  right  to 
force  himself  as  a  witness  in  the 
case^  when  the  coroner  had  told  him 
that  he  could  do  without  his  evi- 
dence,  and  had  actually  summoned 
another  medical  man.  If  Dr.  Acthar 
felt  hiifiself  aggrieved,  his  duty  was  to 
withdraw  from  the  inquiry,  and  lay  a 
complaint  against  the  coroner.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  law  u 
with  the  coroner;  although  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  this  functionary 
sdiew  that  he  is  vcory  01  fitted  for  di^ 
charging  the  duties  of  his  office. 


«lt%feM. 


Guf^s  Hospital  Reports.  Second  Se^ 
vies.  Edited  by  Georoe  Barlow^ 
M.  A.  &  M.D.,  Eow.  Cock,  F.R.C.S., 
Edmund  L.  Birkett,  M.D.,  and 
Alfred  Poland,  F.R.C.S.  Vol.  V. 
8vo.,  pp.  212.  Highley,  London, 
1847. 

The  present  volume  of  the  "  Re^ts,'* 
although  not  equalling  the  last  in  the 
length  and  number  m  its  papers,  is 
sosfreely  inferior  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors in  the  interest  and  importanee  of 
the  memoirs  which  it  contains.  Each 
of  these  is  of  sufficient  value  to  require 
a  separate  notice,  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give,  premising  that  the 
duty  is  a  highly  gratifying  one,  as  it 
does  not  compel  us  to  deaTwith  those 
stale  and  common-place  details  with 
which*  we  regret  to  say,,  a  very  large 
prc^ortion  of  the  medical  woriks  of  the 
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ON  SOME  DISORDERS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 


present  day  are  snperabandantly 
fraught.  The  first  essay  is  from  the 
able  pen  of  Dr.  Lever,  and  contains  a 
descnption  of  **  Some  Disorders  of  the 
Nervous  System,  associated  with  Preg- 
nancy  and  Parturition,'*  It  consisU 
of  a  series  of  cases,  most  of  which  have 
occnrred  nnder  the  author's  own  care, 
and  which  he  brings  forward  in  illns* 
trationof  the  following  facts  and  prin- 
ciples : — 

*'  I.  That  pregnsDcy  u  ooeasi<Mia]3y  asso- 
ciated with  chorea  or  conviilsiTe  morementi ; 
with  paralysis  of  Tarioos  parts  of  the  body, 
of  the  extremities,  and  of  the  nerYes  of  spe- 
cial sense,  and  with  mania. 

*'  2.  That  the  Tarying  symptoms  of  such 
complications  may  be  produced  at  any  period 
of  pregnancy ;  but  when  produced,  iJthongh 
modified  by  treatment,  are  rarely  removed 
doring  the  existence  of  gravidity. 

"3.  That  the  patients  in  whom  these 
complications  exist  are  women  of  a  highly 
aervons  temperament,  of  great  irritability,  or 
whose  constitutional  powers  have  been  re- 
duced by  some  long-continued  but  serious 
cause  of  exhaustion. 

**  4.  That  in  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
heroic  measures  are  not  to  be  employed ; 
that  the  curative  means  consist  in  improving 
the  secretions,  keeping  the  bowels  free,  and 
administering  those  medicines  and  employing 
that  diet  which  wiU  increase  the  tone  and 
energy  of  the  nervous  system. 

"  Lastly,  that  although  in  most  instances 
the  symptoms  will  continue  so  long  as  preg- 
nancy exists,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  we 
are  not  justified  in  inducing  a  premature 
evacuation  of  the  uterine  contents." 

As  the  subject  is  one  that  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  many  of  our  leading  ob- 
stetric writers,  we  shall  (juote  two  of 
the  fourteen  cases  of  which  this  va- 
luable paper  is  composed. 

Chorea  commeneinff  early,  and  conlinuiny 
to  the  end  qf  pregnancy, — Mrs.  —  was 
married  at  the  age  of  19  ;  was  short  of  sta- 
ture, of  fair  complexion,  but  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes.  She  had  enjoyed  goOd  health ; 
her  uterine  functions  had  been  performed 
with  regularity  and  without  pain  ;  she  was 
of  a  cheerful  disposition ;  she  had  a  liveliness 
of  manner  and  a  warm-heartedness  which 
made  her  a  general  fiivourite.  She  was 
wooed  and  married  within  twelve  months, 
and  during  that  period  suffered  only  once 
or  twice  from  hysteric  attacks,  which  seemed 
to  be  produced  from  some  fancied  or  real 
impediment  to  the  consummation  of  her 
marriage.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
conception  took  place  *  ere  the  torch  of 
Hymen  was  exthiguished-'  For  the  first 
two  months  the  symptoms  of  pn^^nancy 
presented  no  special  peculiarity ;  they  were 


chiefly  mechanical,  with  gastric  irritability : 
but  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  third  month 
a  perceptible  alteration  took  place  in  this 
lady's  manner;    she  became  irritable  and 
pettish  ;  then   convulsive  movements  were 
observed  about  the  mnsdes  of  the  ftoe,  and 
foUowed  in  a  week  by  a  tossing  of  the  head 
to  and  fro.    The  right  arm  then  became 
oonvubed,   then  the  left,   and  afterwards, 
successively,  the  left  and  right  leg.  During 
the  progress  of  the  cure  her  mode  of  speech 
became  altered,  her  sentences  were  short, 
she  hesitated  before  giring  a  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion, and  when  an   answer  was .  obtained, 
she  seemed  to  shoot  it  out.    The  tongue  was 
clean;   her  bowels  acted  with  regularity; 
and  the  range  of  her  pulse  did  not  exceed 
the  natural  standard.     She  oonttnued  in  the 
same  condition  nntil  the  ckjse  of  gestatioo, 
when  her  memory  seemed  weakened,  and 
fears  were  arooaed  that  she  should  become 
imbecile.     Almost  every  plan  of  treatment 
was  put  into  practice  without  avail ;  purga- 
tives were  given  in  true  Hamiltonian  doses ; 
zinc  was  administered  in  large  quantities ; 
the  various  preparations  of  iron  were  tried 
one  after  the  other  ;'  arsenic,  digitalis,  col- 
chicum,  nux-vomica,  bark,  quinine,  musk, 
and  ammonia,  and,  lastly,  the  shower-bath. 
Electricity  was  talked  of,  but  not  used,  lest 
it   might  excite  premature  uterine  action. 
The  question  pf  inducing  premature  bbour 
was  also  entertained,  and,  having  been  duly 
considered,  was  discarded,  from  the  belief 
that  there  were  no  pressiog  symptoms  to 
call  for  its  performance,  and  that  Uie  symp- 
toms entirely  depended  upon  the  gravid  state 
of  the  uterus,  and  would  depart  at  the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy.     At  tiie  proper  pe- 
riod labour  commenced,  and  the  patient  wsia 
delivered  of  a  living  girl,  after  a  tolerably 
easy  and  natural  labour.    When  the  uterine 
pains  were  present  the  convulsive  movements 
ceased,  but  in  the  interval  they  were  most 
distressing;  delivery  was  succeeded   by  a 
long  and  quiet  sleep.    The  patient  was  more 
quiet  on  waking ;   the  symptoms  gradually 
subsided  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  mouth  she 
went  to  church  without  a  vestige  of  chorea. 
The  supply  of  milk  was  copious,  and  in  seven 
months  she  weaned  her  child.    This  girl  is 
now  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age,  tall,  of 
slender  figure,  very  quick,  rather  irritable  in 
temper,  and  impatient  of  rebuke.     At  the 
age  of  twelve  she  suffered  from  a  slight  at- 
tack of  chorea,  induced  by  fright,  which  was 
quickly  removed,  and  at  the  period  of  re- 
moval the  catamenia  made  their  appearance, 
and  have  since  continued  with  regularity. 

Mrs.  — ,  soon  after  weaning  her  first 
child,  became  again  pregnant ;  symptoms  of 
chorea  again  manifested  themselves,  but  at 
an  earlier  period.  They  pursued  a  course 
very  similar  to  that  displayed  in  hear  pre- 
vious pregnancy;    but,  about   the  fonrth 
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month,  an  accidental  fright  indaced  an  attack 
of  hemorrhage  from  the  uUrua  ;  this  was 
foUowed  by  iu  premature  evacuation  Al- 
though the  large  quantity  of  blood  she  lost 
kept  her  in  a  state  of  weakness  for  a  long 
time,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  gravidity  of  the 
ntems  was  put  an  end  to,  the  chorea  de- 
clined, and  the  patient  gradually  recovered 
her  strength.  She  has  not  since  been  preg- 
nant, neither  has  she  suflfercd  from  chorea. 
She  has  good  health,  her  spirite  are  buoyant, 
she  is  full  of  life  and  merriment,  and  contri- 
butes most  materially  to  the  happiness  of 
her  friends.  She  has  had  occasional  hyste- 
rical feelings,  though  slight  in  character  and 
evanescent."  [pp.  3-4-5.] 

We  shall  also  quote  the  following 
case,  which  Dr.  Lever  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  the  fact  that  **  in  some  cases 
we  find  paralysis  of  one  or  more  organs 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  extremities,  de- 
veloping itself  during  pregnancy,  and 
this  may  occur  at  any  period." 

•*  ParcUytU  with  pre ffnaney.^'M.rB,  A-—, 
a  dark-complexioned  lady,  with  black  hair, 
consulted  me  about  six  years  since.     She 
was  26  years  of  age  j  had  given  birth  to  two 
children,  and  had  weaned  her  last  child  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months  ;  she  had  weaned 
them  from  the  excessive  debility  occasioned 
by  the  long-continued  lactation.     For  many 
years  she  had  been  subject  to  weighty  pains 
in  the  head  and  confusion  of  ideas  ;  she  had 
never  suffered  from  fits,   and  had  received 
neither  blow  nor  fall.     Her  face  was  pallid  ; 
lips  pale  ;   pupils  of  the  eyes  large ;   head 
rather  square;  forehead  low;  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  large.     A  week  or  two 
previous  to  be**  consulting  me   she   felt  a 
numbness  in  her  right  arm,  with  a  diminu- 
tion  of  its  power ;  she  could  not  feel  so  dis- 
tinctly with  that  extremity,  neither  could 
she  pick  up  a  pin  if  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  mouth  is  drawn  slightly  to  the  right 
side,   and  there  is  a  feeling  of  occasional 
tingling,  and  sometimes  numbness,  in  the 
left  thigh,  leg,  and  foot.     Her  pulse  small, 
84 ;  her  bowels  inclined  to  be  constipated;, 
her  appetite  capricious,  and  her  temper  irri- 
table.   The  urine  is   of  natural  colour,  and 
secreted  in  full  quantity.     Purgatives  with 
mercurials  were  first  prescribed,  to  increase 
and  improve  the  above   discharges,   which 
were  at  fault ;  and  afterwards  a  pill,  com- 
posed  of  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  one 
groin  of  quinine,  one  of  capsicum,  one  of  di- 
lute  aloes  pill,  and  one  of  extr.  chamomile, 
was  given  three  times  a  day.    These  she 
continued  with  great  benefit ;  her  appearance 
improved  ;  the  mouth  assumed  its  regularity ; 
the  numbness  diminished,  and  she  had  more 
power  with  her  right  hand  ;  but  she  did  not 
lose  all  the  symptoms  until  her  confinement, 
seven  months  after  I  first  saw  her.     Her 


labour  was  easy;  she  went  on  well  for  four 
months,  menstruating  every  month  during 
lacUtion,  and  the  symptoms  again  gradually 
stole  upon  her ;  weaning  was  ordered ;  the 
former  medicine  was  re-assumed;  and  both 
she  and  her  husband  were  advised  to'  live, 
for  a  time,  a  life  of  celibacy.  ITiis  was  ob- 
served for  a  period,  an^  the  lady  acquired 
her  previous  good  looks ;  but  when  the  in- 
junction was  removed,  she  quickly  conceived, 
and,  within  a  month,  shewed  all  those  symp- 
toms  which  were  submitted  to  my  notice  on 
my  first  introduction  :  the  same  means  were 
resorted  to,  and  with  similar  success.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  I  have  now  attended  this 
lady  in  four  pregnancies,  and  with  four 
children,  she  having  boine  six ;  that  the 
symptoms  make  their  appearance  soon  after 
pregnancy  takes  place;  that  they  become 
modified  by  treatment,  but  never  removed 
until  after  delivery ;  that  the  period  of  their 
cessation  has  seemed  to  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  amount  of  blood  lost  during 
the  labour ;  that  for  a  few  months  all  the 
symptoms  disappear ;  but  when  the  consti- 
tutional powers  become  weakened  by  lacta- 
tion, then  they  gradually  steal  on,  and  are 
removed  by  the  measures  above  detailed ; 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  that  weaning 
forms  an  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 
Fear  and  grief  have  had  the  effect  of  seriously 
increasing  the  symptoms  in  the  course  of  a 
very  brief  period. 

"  This  lady's  father  is  above  60  years  of 
age,  and  has  suffered  from  two  attacks  of 
paralysis."  (pp.  12-14.) 

it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  of 
the  cases  of  this  descriotion  which 
Dr.  liCver  has  narrated,  there  existed 
the  slightest  tendency  to  the  occurrence 
of  puerperal  mania  or  convulsions  at 
the  time  of  the  patients'  delivery. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  cases,  premature 
expulsion  of  the  ovum  occurred,  and  in 
two,  also,  parturition  took  place  earlier 
than  the  ninth  month.  In  two  in- 
stances the  labour  is  described  as 
being  lingering ;  but  in  the  remaining 
examples  the  process  was  natural,  and 
its  completion  appears  usually  to  have 
been  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of 
the  nervous  symptoms. 

[To  be  continued.] 

Medical  Portraits. 
Wb  are  informed  that  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  publish  a  series  of  litho- 
graphic portraits  of  eminent  medical 
practitioners.  We  have  now  before  us- 
the  first  of  the  series— the  portrait  of 
Mr.  W.  Fergu8Son,Professorof  Surgery 
at  King's  College.    It  is  not  only  well 
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execvted  aa  a  woiii  of  art,  but  ia,  we 
eomideT,  an  excellent  likenesa, — ^and 
will,  we  doobt  not,  be  highly  valned 
by  the  friends  of  that  gentleman.  We 
nnderstand  that  these  portraits  are  to 
be  issued  under  the  superintendance  of 
Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons.  If  they  be  aQ  as  well 
executed  as  this  specimen,  they  can- 
not fail  to  meet  with  the  czlensive 
support  of  the  jj^rofession. 

We  have  reoelTcd,  also,  two  portraits 
of  another  series,  published  by  Mr. 
MitchelL  These  aie  in  lithograph, 
slightly  tinted,  and  are  from  the  pen- 
dl  of  that  man  of  universal  accom- 
plishments,  Count  IVOrsay.  We  are 
unavoidably  compelled  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  these  portraits  of 
the  late  Mr.  Liston  and  Mr.  Guthrie, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Fer^usson.  Our  judg- 
ment must  be  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  former  are  profiles,  which 
we  consider  at  all  times  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  ffood  likeness ;  and  they 
have  that  stinhess  which  is  so  often 
met  withy — we  say  it  without  intending 
any  disparagement, — in  the  works  of 
amateur  artists.  Bat  lor  the  name  at- 
tached to  the  plate,  we  shosld  not  have 
been  able  to  recognize  any  resemblance 
to  either  df  the  eminent  surgeons  whom 
they  are  intended  to  represent. 

The  Health  ef  Towru?  Magasine.  No. 
7.  Dec.,  1847*  London :  Cradoek. 
This  number  is  devoted  to  numerous 
interesting  questions  connected  with 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  metropo- 
lis. The  general  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  of  sanitary  reform,  will  render 
it  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of 
readers.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  conductors  of  the  journal  have 
practically  adopted  a  hint  which  we 
threw  out  in  a  late  number  of  the  Me- 
dical Gazbttb,  and  hat^e  given  a  plan 
of  the  metropolitan  districts  covered  by 
the  "  disease  mist  **  in  its  various  shades 
of  density.  This  plan  throws  a  sin- 
gular light  upon  tho  relative  position 
and  extent  of  the  foci  of  disease  in 
this  great  city. 

Medical  Reform.    An  Address  read  to 

the  Harveian  Society,  Oct.  2d,  1847. 

.     pp.  18.  Bt  Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.D. 

London :  Churchill,  1847. 

This  address  deserves  the  attention  of 

all  those  who  are  honestly  engaged  in 


eudeavoaring  to  refuiiu  the  pi'ofession. 
The  changes  proposed  by  Dt  Hodgkin 
are  extensive,  and  would  involve  what 
the  Colleges  would  probably  regard  as 
a  sacrifice  of  their  independence  and 
control. 

'*  Tike  moat  important  ianovstiQA  which  I 
have  propoMd  eooaste  in  Che  suggestion  of 
a  general  State  or  Govennnent  examinatuMt, 
the  paaMBg  of  whieh  shoaUoonfer  the  sole 
legpl  qiMJifiratioii  for  prMtioe,  and  empower 
the  iadifidail  to  act  la  angr  or  every  depart- 
meat  of  his  profesaon,  eitho*  singly  or  in 
oonsoltatkm.  Soch  State-eiamiikation  ahoold 
necessarily  be  preeeded  by  the  passing  of 
some  academic  test ;  bat  the  academic  dis- 
tinctions, which  shoald  be  oooferred  in 
Snrgery  as  well  as  Medicme,  had  better 
follow  than  precede  the  passing  of  the  State- 
examination.  Under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments, the  fonctions  of  the  Cofleges  of 
niysicians  and  Surgeons  would  be  easily  de- 
fined, with  very  little  alteration  of  thdr 
pre«nt  state ;  and  the  appointaaentof  soita- 
ble  persona  to  condad  the  State  OYnmina. 
tien  woaU  be  Kadi^  efiectod." 

We  much  doubt  wheAer  any  mea^ 
sure  in  reference  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  receive  Petrfiamentary  sanc- 
tion during  the  present  session.  This 
pamphlet  must  be  regarded  as  an  honest 
and  disinterested  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  writer,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  Medical  Reform 
question^ 

A  PojmUr  Sssajfon  Asimsihetic  Agents^ 
8fc.    By  W.  H.  MoRTUURy  Surgeon- 
Dentist.  Pp.  32.    London  :Highley. 
1847. 
This  pamphlet  is  directed  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  properties  of  chloro- 
fbrm  compared  with  those   of   ether 
vapour.     The  author,  from  his  own 
experience,  and  from  collected  cases, 
considers  it  to  be  a  better  and  a  safer 
agent  for  inducing  insensibility  than 
etlier.    The  essay  contains  a  reprint  of 
Dr.  Simpson's  observations  and  cases, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  public. 

An  Addtess  delivered  in  the  T%eatre  of 

theMeath  Hospital,  at  the  Opening  of 

the  Session  1847-8.    By  W.  Stokes, 

M.D.  M.R.I.A,     Pp.31.     Dublin: 

ipfodges  and  Smith.    1847. 

An  excellent  address,  in  which  the 

attention  of  the  students  is  particularly 

directed  to  the  clinical  study  of  fever. 

The  mortality  among  Irish  practitioners 

from  typhus,  and  the  paltry  scale  of 
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remuneration  awarded  for  the  daoger- 
ouB  services  which  they  are  eomfelled 
to  render,  are  appropriately  introduced. 
In  paying  a  high  compIimeBt  to  the 
late  Dr.  Curran,  Dr.  Stokes  takes  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  facte  of  this 
ndanelioly  case  before  the  pfofeaekDn. 
The  address  is  worthy  of  the  reputaf- 
lion  of  its  author. 

Speech  of  the  Count  de  Montalemhert, 

in  tfte  Howe  of  Peers  of  France,  the 

bth  June,  18^,  an  the  adject  of  Me- 

dicul  Reform.     Pp.  32.     London: 

Hoalston  and  Stonemun.    1847. 

The  French  medical  reform  measure 

was  attacked  vigorously  by  the  Count 

de  Montalembert,  on  account  of  the 

centralizing  principles  on  which  it  was 

constructed.    In  the  judgment  of  this 

nobleman,  it  placed  too  much  power  in 

the   bands  of   Government,   and,   in 

common  with  other  measures^  tended 

to  extend  an  unchecked  despotism  over 

the  mind,  the  tfaovgfat,  and  scienee  of 

the  French  nitioa.    The  object  of  the 

translator  ifi  pnbHshing  this  pamphlet 

will  be  best  umderstood  by  the  follow- 

ing  quotation  from  his  preface  :— 

'*  Every  design  to  alter  the  laws  of  the 
realm  should  not  only  be  undertaken  with 
the  most  wary  caution,  but,  if  ill-adviied, 
should  be  timely  and  earnestly  opposed. 
IntentioDS  to  destroy  are  too  often  masked 
under  professions  of  improvessent.  For  this 
reason  I  think  it  uefol  to  call  the  attentios 
of  my  countrymea  to  attempts  of  this  kind 
among  our  neighbsucs,  which  will  prepare 
us  to  resist  similar  projects  by  parties 
among  ourselves." 


9n)ced)tng^d  of  Societies* 

MANCHESTER  PATHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Tubercle  in  FaUopian  Tubes,  alto  in  Lunge. 
Da.  Watts  presented  the  uterus,  together 
with  the  Fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries,  of  an 
unmarried  female,  aged  24  years,  who,  after 
having  long  been  subject  to  menorrhagia, 
ultimately  died  of  phthisis. 

The  uterus  and  ovaries  were  healthy,  but 
the  Fallopian  tubes  were  both  crammed  full 
of  tubercular  matter,  and  distended  so  as  to 
equal  the  little  finger  in  size.  The  tubercu- 
lar matter  principally  consisted  on  the  one 
part  of  tubercle-corpuscles  as  they  appear  in 
4ieir  maturity  prior  to  softening ;   on  the 


other  part/traoesof  eaudation*matter  asseea 
in  false  membrane  in  process  of  organisation 
were  observable  in  some  portions  of  the 
mass  of  tubercle,  at  various  points  of  the 
field  of  the  microscope.  The  coats  of  the 
tubes  were  considerably  thickened,  but  not 
remarkably  congested.  Both  lungs  were 
infiltrated  with  tubercle  in  every  lobe,  and  in 
the  snptrior  lobe  of  each  were  numerous 
cavitiesi    No-  other  oi^gan  was  diseased. 

The  patient  enjoyed  good  health  untU 
January  1844,  when  after  exposure  to  coki« 
at  the  menstrual  period,  she  was  attacked 
with  htemorrhagia,  accompanied  with  pain 
and  tenderness  in  the  belly,  particularly  deep 
ia  the  iliac  regions,  as  also  in  the  calves  of 
the  legs  and  popliteal  spaces,  m  affliction 
which  persisted  ever  afterwards.  Symptoms 
of  hysteria  were  superadded,  and  she  was 
never  able  again  to  return  to  her  work. 
Early  in  summer,  1847,  she  imprudently 
tried  the  hydropathic  treatment,  and  having 
been  enveloped  in  wet  cloths  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  menstrual  period,  the  flow 
of  menses,  otherwise  so  excessive,  suddenly 
stopped,  and  she  was  seized  with  pulmonary 
catarrh,  which  terminated  fatally  in  less 
than  nine  months  as  phthisis. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  directing  attention  to  the 
microscopical  appearances  of  the  tubercular 
matter  as  found  in  the  fallopian  tubes,  re- 
marked, that  exudation  of  tubercle  is  ac- 
knowledged to  occur  frequently  in  common 
with  exudation  of  ooa^lable  lymph,  and 
the  spots  of  tubercle  met  with  in  false  mem- 
brane adhering  to  serous  membranes  (so 
familiar  to  all)  exemplify  the  fact.  In  such 
examples,  however,  false  membrane  pre- 
ponderates in  amount  so  greatly  over  the 
tubercle,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  the 
tubercle  is  or  is  not  a  secondary  exudation 
from  the  bbodvessels  of  thcfalse  membrane. 
The  microscopical  appearanees  of  the  tubercle 
in  the  fallopian  tubes  in  this  case  exemplify 
the  exudation  of  coagolable  lymph  in  common 
with  the  exudation  of  tubercular  matter, 
where  tubercle  on  the  contrary  quickly  pre- 
ponderates in  amount  over  the  organized 
lymph.  Here  the  organized  lymph,  with  its 
elementary  structures,  present^  itself  in 
excessively  minute  proportions,  spotted 
amidst  the  >rge  mass  of  tubercle  ;  the 
tubercle  could  not  have  been  a  secondary 
formation  of  the  organized  lymph,  any  more 
than  this  could  have  been  secondary  to  the 
fomiatlon  of  die  tuberclie;  the  tubercular 
matter  and  tbe  coagulaUe  lymph  must  have 
been  secreted  simultaneously  and  in  common 
by  disease  equatty  productive  of  both  morbid 
elements.  The  mioroscopical  evidence  in 
this  case  goes  to  support  the  view,  that  the 
exudation  of  tubercle  and  that  of  ooagulable 
lymph  may  be  effected  by  one  and  the  ■•m^'r 
disease  of  the  organic  structure  where  it 
occurs  by  a  plastic  process,  separating  a 
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kind  of  morbid  protein-matter  from  the 
blood,  end  that  iU  aasimilation  as  tnberde 
or  organized  lymph  depends  npon  the  par- 
ticnliff  error  in  respect  to  vital  affinity  hap- 
pening to  affect  the  elements  of  the  morbid 
product,  either  prior  to  or  after  its  escape 
from  the  blood-vessels. 

Lead  from  urine,  and  expeetoratiom  qf  a 
man  qfeeted  with  painter* e  ehotic. 

Mr.  JA.MBS  OoDBir  Flbtcbbb,  through 
Mr.  John  Fletcher,  presented  globules  of 
lead,  obtained  from  the  urine  of  a  man, 
aged  38  years,  suffering  from  painter's  colic ; 
and  he  also  detailed  the  results  of  an  analy- 
sis of  the  expectoration  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual, proving  the  presence  of  lead  in  the 
aputiliu. 

Vrine, — One  thousand  parts  of  urine  eva- 
porated  gave  71*5  of  solid  residue;  this, 
after  indoeration,  yielded  13*5  salts.  A 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed 
through  the  aqueous  solution  of  these  salts, 
threw  down  sulphuret  of  lead  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  afford  three  and  a  half  grains  of 
metallic  lead.  In  this  solution,  likewise, 
prussiate  of  potash  and  infusion  of  galls  in- 
dicated the  presence  of  peroxide  of-  iron. 

Sputum, — One  thousand  parts  of  expec- 
torated matters  left,  after  calcination,  9  of 
salts.  A  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
passed  through  the  aqueous  solution  of  these 
salts,  precipitated  sulphuret  of  lead.  This 
was  re-dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
tested  by  iodide  of  potassium,  bi-chromate 
of  potash,  and  srJphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
proved  satisfactorily  the  presence  of  lead. 
Frussiate  of  potash  threw  down  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate, indicating  the  presence  of  iron, 
which  was  further  proved  by  other  re-agents. 

The  patient  for  several  years  had  suffered 
an  annual  attack  of  lead  colic,  and  with  the 
three  last  attacks  had  the  dropped  hand. 
He  worked  in  a  lead-mill,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  process  cf  "  flatting,"  in  which  wMte 
lead  dissolved  in  naphtha  is  plentifully  used. 
On  this  occasion  the  colic  came  on  sud- 
denly ;  the  paralysis  was  considerable ;  and 
the  blue  line  on  the  gums  strongly  marked. 

A  subsequent  analysis,  made  two  weeks 
afterwards,  when  the  paralysis  was  less,  and 
the  blue  Mae  on  the  gums  less  strongly 
marked,  showed  a  diminution  in  the  quanti^ 
of  metallic  lead  in  the  urine,  one-fourth. 

Congenital  oeclueion  ^f  the  vagina;  tueceU' 
Jul  operation^  and  eubeeguent  pregnancy, 
Mr.  DoMViLLB  produced  drawings  to 
illustrate  a  case  of  congenital  occlusion  of 
the  vagina  in  a  young  woman  aged  19  years, 
upon  whom  an  operation  had  been  success- 
fully performed,  and  by  which  thirty-three 
ounces  of  retained  catamenial  fluid  bad 
been  withdrawn.  A  carefully  conducted 
incision  carried  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 


brought  the  euUde^eae  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  vagina  into  view,  which  being  punc- 
tured with  a  trocar,  allowed  the  exit  of  the 
pent-up  seoretion.  Further  dilatation  was 
effected  by  wax  bougies,  &c. 

After  an  interval  of  six  years,  this  womao 
married,  and  bore  a  child,  of  whidi  she  was 
delivered  at  the  full  period.  Mr.  Dnmvitte 
had  occasion  to  divide  a  rigid  unyielding 
band,  before  the  head  could  pass  the  os 
externum.    The  patient  recovered  perfectly. 

Artificial  Ammb  at  Umbiiieue. 

Mr.  Dumville  presented  the  small  intes- 
tines of  a  little  boy  2  years  old,  which  were 
matted  together  by  adhesive  inflammation, 
and  whic^  were  perforated  by  four  large 
ulcerations.  These  ulcers  communicated 
with  a  cavity,  from  which  three  ounces  of 
ill-conditioned  pus  bad  been  discharged  at 
the  umbilicus.  One  fold  of  intestine  was 
completely  dissevered  by  ulceration.  Ex- 
tensive  tuberculisation  was  found  both  in 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera. 

The  child  appeared  to  enjoy  good  health 
until  twenty  mouths  old,  when  be  became 
fickle  in  temper,  capricious  in  appetite,  and 
weakly  in  body.  The  bow^  became  irie- 
gular  in  action,  now  constipated,  and  now 
relaxed,  whilst  the  evacuations  varied  in  co- 
lour and  Consistency. 

In  the  July  of\his  year,  the  abdomen 
grew  tumid  and  tender  to  the  touch;  in 
August,  these  symptoms  were  augmented  in 
intensity ;  and  in  addition,  the  ambilicos 
became  protruded  and  inflamed.  This  was 
followed  by  abscess,  which  burst  in  the 
middle  of  September,  and  gave  exit  to  three 
ounces  of  grumous  ill-conditioned  pus.  After 
two  days,  faiculent  matter  oosed  through 
the  aperture  at  the  umbih'cns.  For  fourteen 
days  he  passed  an  occasional  motion  throngh 
the  rectum,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  fieces 
were  discharged  through  the  artificial  anus  at 
the  umbilicus. 

A  diarrhoea  of  two  weeks'  duration  ceased 
when  the  abscess  at  the  umbilicus  was  dis- 
charged.  The  child  died  on  the  24th  of 
October. 

Directing  Aneurism  (f  Thoracic  Aorta^ 
Sudden  Death. 

Mr.  Farji  presented  the  heart  and  tho- 
racic aorta  of  a  man  88  yean  of  age,  who 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  sawyer  until 
four  years  ago,  and  who  had  never  at  any 
period  of  his  life  suffered  from  severe  illness, 
nor  had  ailments  that  prevented  him  fol- 
lowing manual  labour.  He  was  suddenly 
seized  with  pain  between  the  shoulders, 
followed  by  syncope  and  death  in  fire 
minutes. 

The  heart  was  found  free  from  disease, 
either  in  the  muscular  walls  or  at  the  valves, 
except  a  little  atheroma  on  the  semi-lunar 
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valves,  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  correct 
performance  of  their  function. 

The  whole  thoracic  aorta  was  atheroma- 
tous and  thickened.  At  aboat  half  an  inch 
below  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery 
the  aorta  was  rent  across  in  the  form  of  a 
triangular  flap,  each  of  whose  sides  measured 
about  seven  lines  in  length.  This  tearing  of 
the  vessel  was  through  the  internal  and 
middle  coat,  and  through  the  intervetning 
atheromatous  layer.  The  outer  coat  was 
dissected  nearly  through  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  aorta  to  the  length  of  four 
inches,  and  it  was  torn  through  for  the  space 
of  three  inches  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
beginning  at  the  subclavian  artery,  and  fol- 
lowing the  convexity  of  the  aortic  arch 
downwards. 

The  escape  of  blood  was  into  the  left 
pleural  sac,  and  to  the  extent  of  two  pints. 

Sqfi  Cancer    of  both    Ovaries  s  exeenive 

growth  of  Cancer  within  the  Otiducie ; 

Secondary  Cancer  of  Glandt  and  Fat  in 

the  RectO'Vaffinal  Septum;    Secondary 

Cancer  in  Liver  and  Limga, 

Dr.  Rbnaud  presented  the  uterus  and 
appendages  of  a  woman  set.  45  years.  The 
left  ovary  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a 
kidney,  and  nodulated  with  cancer  tubers :  it 
also  contained  two  cysts,  filled  with  grumous 
blood  and  disintegrated  cancer  matter :  the 
one  as  large  as  an  orange  ;  the  second  about 
the  size  and  appearance  of  a  garden  plum. 

The  right  ovary  ^vas  completely  disor- 
ganised, and  had  undergone  the  same  meta- 
morphosis as  its  fellow,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Each  oviduct  was  coiled  around  the  corre- 
sponding ovary,  and  inseparably  united  to  it 
by  cancer  growths  at  the  free  extremity. 

The  left  oviduct  measured  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  and  two  inches  in  diameter  at  its 
widest  part.  It  very  much  resembled  an 
inordinately  distended  small  intestine,  as  it 
lay  in  folds  beneath  and  around  the  uterus, 
and  partially  obscured  the  ovary.  The  soft 
cancer  was  closely  impacted  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube,  where  it.  was  attached  to  the 
ovary.  When  traced  upwards  towards  the 
uterus,  the  cancer  assumed  the  form  of 
button-like  nodules,  which  represented  so 
many  foci  of  increase.  At  the  distance  of 
one  inch  from  the  uterus,  the  oviduct  re- 
mained of  its  normal  calibre,  but  with  hyper- 
trophied  walls,  which  became  lost  in  the 
body  of  the  uterus. 

The  right  oviduct  was  a  repetition  of  the 
left,  but  in  a  less  degree.  It  measured  ten 
inches  in  length,  and  one  and  three-quarters 
in  the  greatest  diameter. 

The  uterus  was  a  little  hypertrophied. 
Sections  of  it  discovered  none  of  the  ordi- 
nary appearances  of  cancer,  although  during 
life  the  os  was  too  unyielding  to  be  quite 


natural :  its  colour  and  unmistakeable  teztun^ 
remained  unchanged. 

The  glands  and  fat  in  the  recto-vaginal 
septum  were  likewise  cancerous,  through 
contact,  perhaps,  with  the  ovaries  and  ducts. 
Patches  of  secondary  cancer  existed  on  the 
surfaces  of  ths  liver  and  lungs. 

Judging  from  the  morbid  appearances,  it 
would  seem  that  the  disease  first  arose  in 
degeneration  of  the  ovaries ;  that  the  ovi- 
ducts were  next  united  to  them  by  bands  of 
lymph,  the  sequences  of  inflammatory  irri- 
tation ;  that  the  cancer  had  then  spread  to 
them  in  the  usual  manner :  viz.  by  contact 
of  surfaces,  the  oviducts  having  in  the 
meanwhile  become  subject  to  dropsy,  in 
amount  sufficient  to  distend  their  otherwise 
narrow  passages. 

This  view  of  the  case  being  taken,  it 
seems  the  less  remarkable  that  the  uterus 
should  have  so  completely  escaped,  it  being 
recollected  that  the  last  inch  of  the  ducts 
remained  unchanged. 

The  woman,  during  life,  complained  of  all 
the  symptoms  incident  to  cancer  of  the 
uterine  organs,  but  there  were  not  any  diag- 
nostic peculiarities  of  interest  to  be  recorded. 


^ocrei»pon))ence. 


ASPHYXIA  AND  CONVULSIONS  UNDBK  THB 
INFLUBNCK  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

A  YOUNo  lady,  setat.  27,  who  has  for  the 
last  three  years  been  the  subject  of  severe 
neuralgic  affection  of  the  left  side  of  the  head 
and  face,  applied  to  me  on  the  11th  inst.  to 
extract  one  of  her  molar  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  same  side  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform.  I  accordingly  moistened  a 
sponge  with  one  drachm  of  '*  Hooper's 
Preparation,"  covering  it  over  with  a  fold 
of  lint,  and  at  first  held  it  for  a  short  time 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  I  then  applied  it  closely  over 
them  both  for  rather  more  than  two  minutes 
without  producing  the  desired  effect.  During 
this  period  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  alter- 
nately dilating  and  contracting,  but  the  pulse 
was  only  slightly  accelerated ;  and  she  ex- 
pressed two  or  three  times  her  desire  that 
more  chloroform  should  be  used.  I,  there- 
fore, finding  there  was  no  tendency  to  the 
soporific  state,  added  from  twenty  to  thirty 
drops  more  upon  the  sponge,  which,  in  two 
or  three  seconds,  produced  a  rigid  state  of 
the  arms  and  legs,  with  slight  convulsioiis 
of  the  abdominid  muscles.  The  pupils  of 
the  eyes  soon  became  dilated  to  their  utmost 
extent,  and  one  of  the  most  alarming  states 
of  asphyxia  followed,  which  continued  for 
one  minute  at  least ;  the  eyelids  were  fixed 
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the  vonth  opea ;  and  Uie 
countenance  deadly  pale,  witb  a  dark  timd 
hae  anund  the  lipi,  altogeUier  indicating 
he  most  desth-Jiice  appeamnce  tiiat  I  ever 
iRtnesaed.     Mj  partner,  Mr.  Gamird,  who 
wai  iweaaity  iamMdialely  efaeoed  the  windovir 
of  the  room,  and  then  breqght  «  bottle  of 
the  itrong  lAq.  ABB(in«a.,  which  waa  the 
neaieat  reatoflatiw  at  handi,  and  held  it  to 
the  nootrilB,  when,  in  a  second  or  two,  one 
deep    ioBpiratiaa   ieok    place,  whi^  was 
shortly  foUetwed  by  anolber ;  at  this  momcBt 
the  Hmc  waa  instantaaeoaaly  suffused  with 
the  brightest  crisseQ,   attended  with  the 
most  mpid  resctkm  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
patient  apparently  feU  into  a  calm  sleep. 
I  new  proceeded  to  cstract  her  toolih,  bat 
before  I  could  remoYe  the  instnuaent  with 
the  tooth  from  her  mouth,  the  jaars  became 
80  £rmly  fixed  upon  it,  that  it  was  impoeaible 
to  remove  it  for  two  or  three  minates,  durii^ 
which  state,  the  ams,  the  legs,  and  the 
whole  body,  were  in  one  contiBiied  atate  ef 
the  most  distorted  conmlsioBe.    With  the 
gceatest  difficulty  we  depresaed  the  lower 
jaw,  aad  renofcd  the  instroment  and  tooth, 
the  coBTuleions  (-though  net    so    ▼iolent) 
continuing  for  five  or  six  minutes  longer, 
when  she  became  hatf-eaoacieas,  and  mut- 
tered "  more,  more,  or  I  cannot  have  my 
tooth  out."    She  oontmaed  in  this  state, 
more  or  less,  for  another  half  hour,  when 
she  was  attacked  with  the  most  excruciating 
pain  at  the  top  of  the  head,  where  there  waa 
much  heat,  end  to  'wfaich  I  applied  linen 
rags  dipped  in  sulphuric  ether  far  twenty 
miantes,  whiidi -removed  the  4ieat,  and  con- 
siderably abated  the  pain  ;  ahe  then  reclined 
npon  a  coixh  for  an  hoar  and  a  half,  end 
aroae  quite  eomfartahle,  aad  went  heme  into 
tiie  oenntiy.     I  criled  upon  her  tfie  following 
day,  and  ahe  only  eonplained  of  great  lassi- 
tude,  as  <w«ll  as  a»acfa  soreness  of  her  whole 
frame.     She  had  had  a  pretty  good  nigfat, 
and  was 'in  exeeUent  apirtts,  and  dedved 
•he  woahl  undergo  the  inhalation  again  if 
riie  repaired  it.    fihedeaeribed  the  feelings 
in  her  head  in^tbe  Arat  inetanoe  (under  the 
iatfuence  of  the  ieWation)  to  the  noiee  of  a 
eteam.paaketjaatataotingAromiiermaoriBgB, 
and  afterwanda  her  aenaaiians  to  have  been 
most  heavenly. 

I  abo  tried  the  ohkrofbrm  on  the  4Ui 
Inst,  npon  a  alroag  agricnltiiral  lad  for  any- 
ciua.  I  pat  one  drachm  of  the  aasne  pre- 
paration upoB  a  sponge,  aad  appfied  it  with 
the  same  motion  as  in  the  pocoeding  cese, 
and  in  one  rainnle  the  lad  was  in  a  deep 
•kep.  I  then  dmdded  themail  with  a  strong 
pair  of  scissors,  aad  dneipg  the  time  I  ^aas 
exteaoting  the  aapacatad  partion  with  the 
loroepa,  both  lege  was  drawn  ap  to  the 
body  by  eae -vielent  conTuIsive  action :  con* 
acionsness  setaraed  in  aaother  minnte :  he 
had  felt  no  pain,  nor  was  he  aware  that  the 


he  oflBOfilained  ^of 
aod   very    aaoB 


naS  was  nmored,  hat 

headache,    and    smknea 
vesaitedlHMdy. 

On  Friday,  Dec  !•,  I  wij 
ration  ibr  stone  apon  an  old  man,  setaL  77« 
peitsnaed  in  the  preaenoe  «f  several  pc»- 
fessibnal  geBtlemen,  where  the  chloroform 
in  die  qaaatity  of  one  dradun  and  a  half,  at 
least,  was  used  apon  aepoage  ooveesd  with 
a  silk  handkerchiff ,  end  applied  in  a  siaMlar 
manner  as  in  my  own  two  cases.  In  two 
minutes  the  poor  feHow  was  aader  ite  \a^ 
flaenoe,  hot  for  five  or  six  minntes,  or  even 
more,  altiiough  bound  hands  and  feet,  the 
convulsive  action  of  his  arms  aad  legs  waa 
so  riolent,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dtffi. 
oolty  that  two  or  three  gentlenten  with 
myself,  who  were  holding  them,  could  keep 
him  steady  upon  the  table  until  the  opera- 
tion was  finished.  In  tius  case,  upon  the 
return  of  consciousness,  the  patient  waa 
surprised  to  find  €tie  stone  was  extracted, 
and  he  declared  he  had  not  felt  Hiat  he  had 
been  eut.  tlieee  are  the  only  tiiree  casea 
in  which  I  have  witnessed  the  effoets  a(  the 
chloroform,  and  I  mast  candidly  oonliesa 
that  I  have  not  been  skraok  with  its  supe- 
riority ever  ether,  under  the  i^nence  of 
which  I  have  perfoiaaed  acaoy  of  the  priad- 
pal  apemticns  ia  sncgery,  aa  well  as  havioi^ 
seen  manycapitol  opemtieos  ia  town  and 
in  the  country  by  other  aargeons,  all  of 
which  were  unatteaded  by  any  ef  the  qqb- 
vulaive  effects  and  alarming  symptoms  aC 
the  ohloratenm4 — I  am,  sir. 

Your  chedient  servant, 

John  Bkauis. 

Hslesworth,  fMMk,  Bee.  14, 1847. 


FHYaXOLOOICAL  Pa0fiLXlf6. 

**  Think  wroitf  It  if  you  please,  but  in  "all  < 
think  ftw  yourself:"— JLbssi  NO. 

1.  Do  the  materials  of  which  the  blood  is 
composed,  the  food  and  drink,  pass  from 
the  aUmentary  tube  through  die  lacteala, 
mesenteric  glands,  and  thoracic  duct,  into 
the  left  subdavian  vein  ?  Or  does  the  food 
only  take  that  course;  and  is  the  drink 
absorbed  by  tbe  radicles  of  the  gastro-intea* 
tinal  or  mesenteric  veins,  and  then  tran8«> 
mitted  l^  those  veins  into  the  vessd  which 
takes  the  blood  to  the  liver  ?  Or  are  both 
the  driak  and  the  food,  or  the  floidsand 
the  fluidified  or  digested  solids,  absorbed  by 
the  gastro-intestinal  capillaries,  and  then 
tnnsmittod  by  the  gastro-intestinal  or 
mesenteric  veins  into  the  vessel  which 
takes  the  bk>od  to  I3ie  liver,  and  which 
vessel  consists  of  the  sploaic  vein  and  its 
roots  aad  the  |)ortal  vein  and  its  branches  ? 
2.  Ak  there,  as  Harvey  taught,  only  Aae 
vaacular  systems,  a  leaser  or  pilmonic,  and 
a  gseater  or  ayatemic  ?  Or  are  there  /Ams 
vascular  systems, — an  hepatic,  a  pulmonic. 
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ties  of  chloroform  ;  and  tbe  resulte  appear 
to  me  to  show  that  if  thia  liquid  oan  be 
cheaply  produced,  it  may  hereafter  become 
of  important  eenrice  in  chemiitry  and  the 

*  The  specimen  of  chloroform  which  I  ex* 
amincd,  was  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Jaicob 
BeU,  and  was  procured  from  Mr.  Morgan. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  60^ '^as  1-434.  It 
was  clear  and  colourless,  perfectly  neutnal. 
had  a  warm  ethereal  taste,  without  any  pun- 
gency, and  the  peculiar  odour  which  charac. 
teriz^it.  A  few  drops  placed  on  he  Am 
evaporated  readily,  producing  »J[«"'^^ 
of  cold,  but  no  irritation.  When  muted 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  the  evaporation  wa* 
accompanied  by  sli^t  irritation  of  the  skm. 
A  few  drops  pUced  in  a  glass  iar  were  ve^ 
speedily  diffused  in  vapour.  A  lighted  taper 
plunged  into  the  vessel  burnt  with  a  smoky 
flame,  but  the  chloroform  itself  was  not  m 
the  least  inflammable. 

When  a  few  drops  were  placed  on  cotton 
wrapped  round  the  bulb  of  a  spirit  thermo- 
meter, and  introduced  into  an  air-pump 
receiver,  the  temperature  fell  in  a  few  nu- 
nutcs  from  60*  to  I0^ 

It  was  but  very  slightly  dissolved  by  water. 
When  poured  on  this  liquid,  the  greater  part 
sank  in  gbbulcs,  which  had  a  milky-white 
appearanoe  (an  indication  of  the  presence,  of 
alcohol  r  according  to  M.  Mialhe)  :  the  small 
ghibules  which  floated  sank  on  agitation 
through  the  liquid.  It  was  so  little  soluble 
in  water,  that  three  drops  placed  on  nine 
ounc^  of  distilled  water,  and  well  shaken, 
did  not  readily  disappear,  although  thej 
imparted  a  strong  odour  to  the  liquid.^ 

With  alcohol  and  ether  it  readily  forms 
transparent  solutions,  which  bum  with  a 
yellow  smoky  flame.  Water  added  to  the 
alcoholic  solution  causes  a  separation  oC  the 
chloroform,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  As  chloroform  is  less  soluble  in 
water  than  ether,  this  process  of  washing,  if 
performed  in  a  graduated  tube,  may  serve  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  alcohol  present. 
The  specific  gravity  and  the  boiling  point, 
which  is  140^  for  chloroform,  and  172^  for 
alcohol,  would  also  enable  the  analyst  to 
determine  the  presence  of  tiie  laet-mentioiied 
liquid. 

Chloroform  readily  mixes  and  combines 
with  the  eteential  oH  of  turpentine  and 
bisulphuret  of  earlnm^ 

It  easily  dissolves  camphor ^  and  the  solu- 
tion burns  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame,  hav- 
ing a  green  edge  or  border. 

It  speedily  softens  and. dissolves eaou/cAouc, 
more  readUy  when  pure  than  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  part  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  al- 


jind  a  systemic;  each  system  consisting 
of  an  afferent  vessel,  a  sat  of  capillary  or 
perferent  vessels,  and  a  sat  of  efferent  ves- 
sels? 

3.  There  are  no  less  than  nine  organa 
which  have  no  excretory  ducts,  and  which, 
with  the  unimportant  exceptions  of  nerves 
entering  them,  and  lymph  and  lymphatics 
passing  out  of  them,  have  nothing  passing 
either  into  or  ont  of  them  but  blood  and 
blood-vessels.  These  niae  organs  are  the 
heart,  the  spleen,  the  thyroid  gland,  the 
pituitary  gland,  the  pineal  gland,  the  thy- 
mus, the  phicenta,  and  tbe  renal  capsules. 
Is  the  heart  the  only  one  of  all  these  organs 
that  is  subservient  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood  ?  Or  is  every  one  of  the  eight  others, 
as  well  as  each  half  of  the  heart,  part  of  a 
vessel,  or  of  a  set  of  vessels,  the  use  of 
which  is  either  to  generate,  accelerate,  or 
retard  motion  of  blood  ?  If  so,  what 
organs  ace  parts  of  vessels  which  generate 
motion  of  blood  ?  what  organs  are  parts  of 
vessels  which  accelerate  motion  of  blood  ? 
and  which  organ  is  part  of  vessels  which  re* 
tard  motion  of  blood  ? 

J.J. 
Dec.  Ist,  1847. 

CRBMicAL  pRopntrnts  or  cexoaopoBM. 

BT    ALPBED    8.   TAinLOR,    P.R.8. 

M.  DvMAS  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  properties  of  chloroform : — It  is  a 
heavy  liquid^  transparent  like  water,  hav- 
ing some  analogy  to  the  chloride  of  ole^ 
fiant  gas,  but  its  density  is  greater  and  its 
boiling  point  is  lower.  Its  specific- gravity 
at  64''  is  1*48.  It  boils  at  140'',  and  the 
density  of  its  vapour  is  4*2.  It  is  not  in- 
flammable,  but  it  cansea  alcohol  to  bnm 
with  a  yellow  smoky  flame.  When  its  va- 
pour is  pnsacd  over  copper  or  iron,  heated 
to  redness,  it  is  decomposed,  a  metallic 
chloride  results^  and  carbon  is  deposited ; 
but,  according  to  Liebig,  no  inflammable 
gas  is  evolved.  It  is  net  decomposed,  by 
potassium;,  some  bubbles  of  hydrogen  are 
evolved,  but  it  may  be  distilled  over  the  me- 
tal without  change.  Caustic  alkalies  do  not 
decompose  it,  except  after  long  boinng, 
when  it  is  entirel;  converted  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  formate  of  potash.  Alcohdl 
end  ether  readily  disseWe  it,  but  it  is  again 
precipitated  by  water  from  these  solu- 
tions. It  dissolves  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  iodine, — the  latter  does  not  decompose 
it.  It  may  be  easily  prepared  by  distilling, 
in  a  capacioua  vetort»  one  pound  of  chloride 
of  lime  with  tiiree  pounds  of  water  and  three 
onaces  of  rectified  spirit.  The  weight  of 
chloroform  obtainad  is  eqnal  to  the  weight 
of  alcohol  employed. — Traits  de  Chimie 
appHqu^  aux  Arl9f  T.  v.  p.  594. 

Before  I  had  seen  these  remarks,  I  had 
undertaken  some  experiments  on  the  proper- 


*  According  to  M.  Dorvault,  2000  parts  of 
water  are  reqiaived  to  dissohre  one  partof  chloro- 
form. 
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though  in  the  Utter  etie  the  lofteiiiiig  tnd 
■olntion  were  complete  in  twenty-four  hoan. 

It  distolTes  amber,  eopclretin  (with  grett 
hdlitf),  and  all  the  common  renm.  With 
red  and  black  sealing-wax  it  makes  a  strong 
Tamifh.  Contrary  to  the  statement  of 
Dnmas,  I  did  not  ihid  that  it  perceptibly 
di«olTed  tulphw  or  pkosphortu. 

It  diflsolTea  wkiie  wax  and  coagnlates 
Mumen. 

It  dissoWes  Iodine  and  Brommt,  forming 
deep  red-colonred  solutions,  and  it  separates 
these  metalloids  from  water.  A  few  drops 
of  chloroform  shaken  with  an  aqneons  solu- 
tion of  iodine  or  bromine,  remoTCs  either  of 
these  bodies,  and  the  chloroform  &lls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Tessel,  acquiring  a  red  colour, 
the  depth  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  either  substance  present. 

It  floats  on  concentrated  ntlphurie  acid, 
which  is  only  darkened  by  it  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  when  the  chloroform  is  rapidly 
dissipated  'in  rapour.  It  slowly  decomposes 
nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  but  at  a  high  tem- 
perature  deoxidation  is  rapid,  and  nitrous 
acid  is  abundantly  eToWed.  It  scarcely 
affects  a  solution  of  iodic  add,  which  acquires, 
after  a  time,  only  a  faint  pink  colour. 

It  contains  no  free  chlorine:  it  has  no 
bleaching  properties :  it  does  not  decompose 
iodide  of  potassium,  nor  does  it  dissolre 
gold,  either  by  itself  or  when  boiled  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid.  When  nitrate  qf 
eiher  was  added  to  it,  there  was  no  precipi- 
tate,— the  chloroform  merely  acqaincd  that 
milky  opacity  which  it  had  when  dropped 
into  distilled  water ;  no  chloride  of  siWer 
was  formed.  In  no  respect  did  it  possess 
any  analogy  to  the  salts  known  as  chlorides. 

It  did  not  decompose  chloride  of  gold  on 
boiling. 

It  could  not  be  made  to  combine  with  a 
solution  of  cauetie  potaih ;  and,  when  po- 
iaeeium  was  dropped  into  it,  the  effects  were 
similar  to  those  described  by  Dumas,  with 
the  exception  that  the  particles  of  metal 
acquired  a  dark  incrustation,  and,  after  two 
or  three  days,  the  metal  had  entirely  dis« 
appeared,  learing  a  brown  sediment. 
Dec.  1847. 


iiltieDifal  IntelHgenre. 


INQUSBT  PR0CBBDIN08  AT  CAPPAMOKB. 

On  Sunday  last,  2l8t  inst.  an  inquest  was 
held  at  the  police-office  of  Cappamore,  by 
James  Bennett,  coroner,  on  the  body  of  a 
farmer  named  Daniel  Dillon,  who  was 
brutally  murdered  on  the  Friday  night 
prerious,  his  skull  baring  been  fractured 
in  an  awful  manner,  and  his  brains  left  in 
the  field. 

Dr.  Arthur,  resident  physician  and  sur- 


having  eiamined  the  body  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  and  attended  a  maa 
who  accompanied  Dillon,  and  who  was  also 
injured,  and  considering,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  of  parliament,  that  he  (Dr.  A.)  wtm 
the  person  to  be  called  cm  to  gire  eridenoe 
on  the  inquest,  proceeded  to  the  barrsck 
above-named,  on  the  arrival  of  Coroner 
Bomett,  and  went  into  the  head-oonatable'a 
room.  On  being  introduced  to  Mr.  Bennett* 
Dr.  Arthur  said — "  How  do  you  do,  sir?"" 
and  Mr.  B.  replied  that  he  "  could  very  wdl 
do  without  his  inquiry." 

The  jury  having  been  sworn,  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Dillon  to  view  tbc  body,  and 
Coroner  Bennett  going  to  the  bed,  called  on 
Dr.  Heffeman,  whom  he  brought  with  him» 
to  come  and  view  the  body. 

Dr.  Arthur  said — I  am  the  resident  phy- 
sician  and  surgeon,  and  /  have  seen  the  body- 
on  the  night  of  the  murder,  whereas  Dr.  H. 
has  not  seen  it  until  this  moment,  conse- 
quently I  am  the  proper  person  to  give 
evidence  in  this  case. 

Coroner  Bennett — I  want  to  have  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  you,  nor  will  I  have 
your  evidence,  and  if  you  say  any  more  I'll 
get  you  arrested  by  the  police. 

The  party  then  retraced  their  steps  to- 
wards  the  barrack,  and  on  entering  it.  Dr. 
Arthur  came  forward,  and  atating  that  he 
had  valuable  information  to  give,  appealed 
to  the  jury  not  to  make  up  their  minds  until 
they  heard  it ;  whereupon  Coroner  Bennett, 
placing  himself  ina  menacing  attitude  before 
Dr.  Arthur,  said,  that  he  would  not  hear  hia 
evidence— that  for  all  he  knew  about  him 
(Dr.  A.)  he  might  be  a  quack,  and  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  hi*  family. 

Dr.  Arthur — I  can  ptt>duce  my  diplomas, 
and  prove  to  you  that  I  am  a  l^ally  qualified 
physician  and  surgeon;  and  if  I  am  not 
better  qualified  than  Surgeon  Heffeman,  I 
willingly  resign  the  case;  and  as  respects 
family,  I  consider  mine  far  more  respectable 
than  yours. 

Sab-Inspector  Enright — I  can  tell  you, 
sir,  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  very  respecuble 
man. 

Dr.  Arthur — I  say  it  is  not  your  busineas 
to  interfere. 

Sub- Inspector  Enright — Ob,  Dr.  Heffer- 
nan  is  the  man  that  was  called  on,  and  has  a 
right  to  give  eridence  here. 

Dr.  Arthur — It  is  not  for  tiie  paltry  sum 
given  by  the  coroner  that  I  came  here  to-day, 
but  to -vindicate  the  rights  of  the  profession 
to  which  I  belong ;  and  I  appeal  to  yon. 
Surgeon  Heffeman,  as  a  brother  in  the  same 
profession — if  you  be  a  man  of  honour,  and 
an  honest  man — to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  case.  I  went  some  time  back  to  I>o<m 
to  assist  Surgeon  Shanahan — 

Dr.  Heffeman — I  don't  care;  IwascaDed* 
on  by  the  coroner,  and  I'll  act. 
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Dr.  Arthur— Very  Tfell,  rir. 

Coroner  Bennett  then  rushed  over,  and 
catching  Dr.  Arthur  by  the  collar,  swore  he'd 
drag  him  out  if  he  did  not  leave  the  room  1 

Dr.  Arthur — Do  not  lay  violent  hands  on 
me,  sir. 

Coroner Bennettr-Mr.Enright,  why  don't 
you  arrest  that  fellow  ? 

Dr.  Arthur — He  cannot  do  that,  sir.  I 
intend  to  commit  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  court.  I 
wait  here  to  hear  the  evidence  given. 

Sub-Inspector — I  think,  Mr.  Bennett,  we 
might  leave  the  doctor  here,  if  he  is  quiet. 

Coroner  Bennett— No  ;  by  G— d,  he  shall 
not  remain  here.  Mr.  Enright,  drag  ^ont 
thu  fellow  ! 

Dr.  Heffeman — Had  I  known  that  mat- 
ters would  have  tamed  out  so,  I  would  not 
have  come  at  all. 

Coroner  Bennett  (to  Dr.  Hefferman) — If 
you  do  not  act,  I  shall  never  give  you  a  call 
again. 

Dr.  Arthur — Mr.  Enright,  I  warn  you 
not  to  arrest  me ;  if  you  do,  I  shall  certainly 
hold  you  accountable  for  the  consequences. 
I  committed  no  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
therfore  you  cannot  arrest  me. 

Sub- Inspector  Enright — I  shall  do  my 
duty  if  the  coroner  desires  me. 

Dr.  Arthur — ^Then  you  shall  take  the 
trouble  to  make  out  iny  committal  before 
you  remove  me. 

Coroner  Bennett — I  shall  do  that  for 
you,  sir. 

Then  Dr.  Arthur  was  removed  into  the 
head  constable's  room,  a  policeman  placed 
en  the  door,  where  he  was  detained  over 
two  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
Mr.  Enright  came  and  told  him  that  he 
might  go  now  as  soon  as  he  wished. 

Dr.  Arthur  requested  a  magistrate  should 
come  and  discharge  him. 

Mr.  Enright  replied,  Ae  had  the  magis- 
trate's order  to  do  so.  Dr.  Arthur  was  then 
removed,  and  threatened  to  proceed  legally 
against  Coroner  Bennett  for  false  arrest,  &c. 
— Dublin  Medical  Preu. 

DANOBR0U8    EFFECTS    PRODUCED    BY   THE 
BLEACHING  OF  LACE. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture,  Brussels  lace 
is  liable  to  become  soiled .  If  it  were  washed, 
its  value  would  be  reduced ;  hence  the  so- 
called  bleaching  of  this  lace  is  eflfected  by 
impregnating  the  fibre  with  carbonate  of 
lead.  M.  Blanchet  has  recently  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  some  cases 
in  which  he  had  observed  that  the  workmen 
engaged  in  this  manufacture  suffered  from 
an  impairment  of  the  senses  of  vision  and 
hearing.  The  disease  presented  all  the 
characters  of  saturnine  paralysis.  He 
visited  the  manufactory,  and  ascertained  that 
the  lace,  covered  with  the  finely-powdered 


carbonate  of  lead,  was  well  beaten  between 
sheets  of  paper.  The  workmen  thus  breathed 
an  atmosphere  constantly  impregnated  with 
the  poison.  The  cause  of  the  symptoms 
was  at  once  explained. 

*4i*  There  is  nothing  new  in  this  obsenra* 
tion.  M.  Chevallier  has  already  called  the 
attention  of  the  French  Government  to  the 
subject.  He  observed  that  the  workmen 
were  liable  to  suffer  from  colica  pictonum, 
and  has  suggested  that  the  disease  might 
also  appear  as  a  just  retribution  in  those  fe- 
males who  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  lace 
so  whitened,  in  contact  with  the  skin. 

DR.  burrows'  evidence  BEFORE  THE 
PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE  ON  MEDI- 
CAL REGISTRATION. 

Last  week  the  House  of  Commons  agreed 
to  the  re-appointment  of  the  committee  which, 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  Parliament,  had 
commenced  to  investigate  the  grievances  of 
medical  practitioners.  Once  more,  therefore, 
the  dissensions  which  have  divided  the  mem- 
bers of  that  profession  are  brought  before 
the  view  of  a  reluctant  public,  nauseated 
with  the  very  name  of  physic,  and  mors 
inclined  than  ever  to  ask  '<  who  shall  decide 
when  doctore  disagree  ?"  Past  experience, 
moreover,  holds  out  little  encouragement  to 
the  statesman  who  would  seek  to  recondld 
the  discordant  elements  of  medical  organisa- 
tion. But  the  course  which  the  agitation 
has  been  allowed  to  take  during  the  present 
autumn,  introduce^  a  new  and  a  most  in- 
superable obstsde  to  efficient  interference, 
and  erects  a  system  of  practical  intimidatioa 
over  the  witnesses  of  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee, which,  if  extended  to  similar  in- 
quiries, will  prove  ss  intolerable  ss  it 
is  dangerous.  If  there  be  one  form  of 
parliamentary  practice  which  would  become 
more  valuable  to  the  public  than  another — 
when  used  with  average  honesty  and  fair  in- 
tention— it  is  the  power  of  calling  "  skilled 
witnesses"  before  its  committees,  deriving 
national  advantage  from  their  experience  or 
their  ingenuity,  and  directmg  the  efforts  of 
legislative  amelioration  by  the  light  of  special 
and  practical  knowledge.  The  perversion 
of  this  great  privilege  to  party  purposes  is 
bad  enough — too  fir^uent,  perhaps,  to  ex- 
cite surprise,  and  too  open  to  escape  atten- 
tion—but if  such  perversion  deserves  ex- 
posure and  reprobation,  what  terms  will 
sufficiently  stigmatise  the  actual  intimidation 
of  witnesses  ?  The  one  may  lead,  it  is  true, 
to  a  report  tainted  by  political  bias ;  but  the 
other  effectually  stifles  every  chance  of  a  free 
inquiry,  and  arrests  the  further  flow  of  evi- 
dence in  any  but  the  popular  direction.  For 
what  man  of  ordinary  sensibility  will  volun- 
tarily expose  himself,  first  to  be  baited  and 
badgered  in  a  committee-room  with  in- 
sidiously-prepared questions, — next  to^  have 
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Ins  eTidenoe  printed  like  that  of  Dr.  Bmrows 
iMCb  iRstiwjtlvc  ifeuics  in'  tlw  X<dWMfy~^4Mn 
to  luire  eteiy  geueivl  practitioner  bonnded 
on  to  attack  hiait — -and  fimffly  Ms  oirn 
lectvw-room  filled  fifdi  t^nogen  to  lioot 
and  yell  down  the  frank  expression  of  opi- 
nion—-an  opinion  moseofer  not  promnljstfd 
tfaerCy  bot  eztraetod  by  nie  ^oestions  of  a 
parliamentary  oonmittoe  some  tbree  nonnia 
prerioQsly.  It  is  dlfllcvlt  to  eonoeire  a  more 
nonatroiis  and  tyrannical  perversion  of  tne 
Ugh  purposes  of  m  lenisiattre  UHpRry.  fiot 
only  nrast  men  of  strict  honour  now  besltatei 
before  they  sit  on  a  oommittee  whieh  is 
erentnaily  made  the  instrvment  of  such  fovl 
injustice,  but  the  public  at  large  must  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  witnesses  will  refuse  to 
attend  without  special  protection  from  the 
chairman,  and  that  men  of  high  standing  and 
wide  ciperience  wiH  not  give  tiie  legislature 
the  bendlts  of  c4ther,  so  long  as  they  are  ex- 
posed to  vulgar  detraetion  and  crafty  mis- 
icprtsentation,  as  the  only  acknowledgment 
of  their  ability  or  their  public  spirit.  T%e 
crime  whieh  has  prodoeed  this  dangerous 
misuse  of  parliamentary  pririlsges  is  simply 
tMs— ^lat  the  witnesses  «mnined  before  the 
oommittoe  of  last  session  concur  in  con- 
sidering the  msjority  of  physicians  to  be 
of  more  ample  means  and  a  more  ex- 
iBcifaon  tnau  (he  general  prac- 
The  wliole  sting  of  this  resides 
in  Its  troth ;  but  if  such  truths  are  to  be 
iHiled  on  a  grsfveinrestigalion,— If  no  man, 
nnder  the  peniilty  of  -hooting  and  ydKng, 
dsM  Mnt«*dottbt  of '^e«lasaieid  attainments, 
thaenlsrged  und  liberal  edueation,  the  sondd 
Mase,the  great  learning,  and  the  refined  taste 
of  the  general  practitioner  of  mraicine,  where 
is  the  boasted  freedom  of  speech  and  thought 
which  Mis  the  mouths  of  agitaton  and 
demagogues. — M^mim^  Herald  f 

Tan  p&AAvn. 

xT  seems  estvaoraittary  tnat  tne  causes  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  plague  niould  re* 
nam  a  mystery  up  to  this  hour,  though  it 
was  deseribed  by  Thucydides  and  cui«d  by 
Hippocrates  two  thousand  years  ago.  Al- 
most every  practitioner -who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  its  symptoms  entCTtBfes 
a  differunt  theory  with  regard  to  its  natore. 
The  medieal  men  of  tlie  Russian  Oommisslon 
at  Alexandria  were  non-contagionists  :  they 
procured  die  dresses  of  persons  who  dM 
of  the  plague,  and  pKid  Arabs  at  tiie  rate  of 
a  shilling  a  day  to  wear  these  dresses,  fte 
only  precauiion  taken  was  to  submit  the 
clothes  for  twenty-four  hours  to  a  moderate 
heat.  The  applicants  tor  these  dangerous 
trials  were  numerous ;  not  one  took  the  in- 
fection, and  the  Russians  triumphed  in  their 
theory  :  but,  strange  to  say,  their  president 
took  the  disease  himself,  and  died  before  he 
could  decide  on  his  mode  of  treatment. 


IKFLITBNZA   PATAI.  TO   AOBD    FEBSONB. 

In  the  inltoeua  df  1837,  it  was  remarked 
that  persons  under  Che  age  of  60,  male  an 
wdl  as  femsle,  required  but  sli||ht  attentioii 
to  get  aafely,  and  in  a  few  days,  through  the 
malady ;  but  all  of  those  indlscriminatdy 
vho  were  so  Csr  advanced  as  GO,  suffaed 
most  severdy,  and  had  a  long  and  dangenma 
illness,  being  confined  to  bed  with  cough 
and  copious  expectoration  for  seme  tnne. 

It  proved  fatal  chiefly  to  tliose  who  were 
much  enfisebled  by  old  age,  or  dironic  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs,  espechdly  chronic  bron- 
diitis  and  asthma.  Among  children  it  was 
particularly  fatal  to  those  Who  were  affeoted 
by  hooping-oough,  or  any  of  the  exanthema- 
tousdiseaaea. 

OUBATlOlf   or  TNfXCBNZA. 

AcconniNO  to  Dr.  Streeten,  the  diseaae 
may  be  divided  into  an  scute  stage,  lasting 
generally  from  two  to  four  or  five  days,  the 
disease  frequently  terminating  dtogc^r  at 
the  end  of  that  period ;  and  a  second  or 
more  chronic  stage,  in  whidi  the  symptoms 
continued  in  a  sl^hter  form  for  a  period 
varying  from  five  to  ten  days,  or  eren  a 
fortnight  more;  and  many  after  this  were 
afTectnl  with  a  state  of  general  debility  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

THB   CBOIA&A  IN  MMWA. 

AccoaaiNO  to  stfrial  dooumante  Irom  jSt. 
PMenbnrgh  of  «he  2d,  the  cholera  w«  sen- 
sibly on  l^e  decline  in  Rusaia.  From  the 
appeasanca  of  the  disesae  up  to  ^  22d  of 
November,  the  total  number  of  persone 
attacked  at  Moscow  was  2,360,  ef  wlmm 
14M7  died.  In  the  diatriote  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Moacoer  141  indimduals  leU  iU,  of 
whom  M  died.  At  Kiev,  foam  the  9 Ih  to 
the  Itth  of  November,  there  wsee  179  caaee 
and  129  deaths.  In  tikie  provanse  of  Kiev, 
«p  to  the  13th<if  Noeeoafaer,  93  persons  died 
out  of  139  attacked.  WiHi  the  cold  aeaeou, 
and  the  estenaion  of  the  makdy  towards  the 
waet,  the  distaae  had  lost  a  gnal  deal  of  ite 
enemy.  It  vras,  in  fact,  dedining  every- 
whecs,  eneept  in  Ike  govenamente of  Paitowe 
and  Tchemigoff,  where  it  appeared  to  in- 
crease. The  places  newl}  invaded  by  the 
chdlera  are  Mohlefr,  on  the  Dnieper ;  Kher- 
son, on  the  Black  Sea ;  Vologda  and  Tver,  on 
the  road  from  Moaeosrend  fit.  Betersbuig^ ;. 
but  in  those  places  it  is  of  a  mild  character. 
According  to  the  latest  intelUgence  from 
Constantinople,  the  cholera  was  stationary^ 
Not  more  than  one  or  two  cases  occurred 
daily,  and  they  asldom  proved  fstal* 

RXPOKT  Oft  LXTNAOY. 

Thb  second  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  signed  by  Lord  Aehley* 
and  presented  to  Parliameot,  has  just  beoi 
printed.  It  appears  that  the  Commtssioaera 
have  collected  a  mass  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  lunacy,  which  they  have  embodied 
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in  a  fbrther  repoi't,  and  receotly  presented 
it  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  report  so 
i^ade,  the  CommiisionerB  state,  carries  down 
tjie  state  of  lunacy  and  lunatic  establishments 
almost  to  die  present  time.  It  appears 
tliere  are  2,Sb$  lunatics  in  the  metropolitan 
licensed  houses.  In  six  months,  ending  on 
tbe  4th  of  August  last.  Dr.  Turner,  m  Com- 
missioner, saw  8,279  patients ;  Dr.  Hume, 
2,079  ;  Dr.  Prichard,  6,72a;  Mr.  Procter, 
8,267 ;  Mr.  Mylne,  3,319 ;  and  Mr.  Camp, 
bell,  9,939  patients. 

BLPsmsBirrs  on  tbtc  actiokof 

CBMMIFO&M  TAKOVR. 

M.  G&iTBr  has  recently  announced  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  effects  of 
chloroform  vapour  on  dogs  and  rabbits, 
compared  with  those  produced  by  ether 
vapour,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  That  during  inspiration  the  arterial 
blood  retains  its  florid  colour,  and  if  under 
asphyxia  it  assumes  the  dark  venous  charac- 
ter, the  red  colour  is  speedily  restored. 

2.  That  a  part  of  the  animal,  a  limb  for 
example,  separated  from  the  body  and  ex- 
posed to  chloroform  or  ether  vapour,  becomes 
insensible. 

3.  That  if  the  member  be  removed  from 
the  vapour,  sensibility  is  restored. 

4.  That  during  the  inspiration  ot  chloro- 
form vapour  the  number  of  respirations  in- 
creases with  the  degree  of  insensibility  pro- 
duced. 

5.  That  animals  may  be  Irept  in  a  state 
af  insensibility  for  several  hours,  and  after- 
wards restored,  if  the  inspiration  of  the  va- 
pour be  occasioBally  interrupted. 

6.  That  on  the  other  hand,  rabbits,  dogs* 
and  frogs,  die  suddenly  in  from  one  to  four 
minutes  after  respiring  the  vapour,  if  the 
dose  of  chloroform  is  from  46  to  60  grains, 
and  the  inhalation  be  uninterrupted. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  chloroform 
over  ether  arc,  accordmg.to  M.  Gruby, — 

1.  That  arterial  blood  remains  red  under 
the  influence  of  chloroform,  but  becomes 
black  under  the  action  of  ether. 

2.  Tliat  insensibility  is  more  rapidly  in* 
dnced  by  chloroform,  and  senslbilitjr  is, 
caeteris  paribus,  more  quickly  restored. 

3.  That  the  ilesh  of  animals  killed  by 
chloroform  may  8er?e  for  food,  while  ani- 
mals which  have  been  killed  by  ether,  cannot 
be  used  for  food. 

Hie  disadvantages  of  chloroform  consist 
in  its  more  rapid  action  and  the  greater  dan- 
ger to  which  the  individual  is  exposed. 

*«*  The  most  important  practical  result 
of  these  researches  is,  that  the  inhalation  of 
chloroform  vapour  should  be  occasionally 
interrupted,  and  that  some  caution  should  be 
used  respecting  the  dose  of  fiquid  employed. 
The  third  advantage  of  chloroform  vapour  In- 
dicated by  M.  Gruby,  namely,  that  animals 


killed  by  it  may  be.  eaten  for  food,  might  be 
of  some  importance  to  the  anthropophagous 
inhabiUnts  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  practical 
application  to  its  employment  for  surgical 
purposes. 

PAOffOSTIONfi  or  TBB.  SXaUU  LS 
POPULATIONS. 

Tbb  propflrtion  of  nudes  to  fenudn  is*— 
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inBranoe    ....  KM        104-3 
InAii^tria   .     .     .     .  IM        103 
The  nonsfaor  of  fbaaaksconnnBces  to  pffo- 
pondcnte  only  at  about  the  fortieth  year. 

ELECTION  OF  FELLOWS  AT  THE  ROTAL 
COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

The  following  members  of  the  College  pre- 
sented  themselves  for  the  necessary  ea^ 
aminations  for  the  FeUowsbip  of  the  insti* 
ttttion,  in  pursuance  of  the  charter  recently 
granted  to  the  Caancil,  and  were  admitted  by 
that  body  Fellows  of  the  College,  on  tha 
16th  inst^  viz.:  —  Messrs.  Elias  Taylor 
Warry,  Lyndhurst^  Hampshire,  the  diploma 
bearing  date  Sept.  2,  1825  ^  John  Cookie, 
Guild£osd  Street^  Bnsaell  Square,  April  3, 
1835;  Caleb  Badfordt  Uckfield,  Sussex, 
June  12,  1835}  John  Stothert  Bartram, 
Bath^May  11,  1838  ;  Thomas  Snow  Beck, 
Upper  Marylehone  Street,  April  29,  1830  s 
William  Qapp,  Greenwich,  Augnat  30, 
1839 ;  Dennis  De  Berdt  Hovell,  Clapton, 
Nov.  1,  1839  ;  John  William  Fletdbec, 
Bengal  Army,  Dec.  6,  1^39 ;  and  ThomM 
Callaway,  jnn.,  Wellington  Street,  Sontb- 
wark,  May  24,  1844. 

APOTBVCARIBS'  ITALL. 

Names  of  Gentlemen  who  passed  their  Exa- 
mination in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Me- 
dicine, and  received  Certificates  to  Practise, 
on  Thursday,  Dec.  16,  1847:— Alexander 
George  Cock  burn  Thiselton,  Heworth,  York 
— Gastavus  Irwin  Knight,  Tilbury  Fort- 
Horace  Harrison  Smith,  Ramsgate — William 
Henry  White,  Stevenage,  Herts — Hugh 
Green,  Boxford,  Suffolk. 

THE  SUCCESSOR  1X>   MR.  LISTOV. 

A  nuMonB  is  already  corrent  that  Profeaeor 
Syme,  of  Kdinbnigh,  b  about  to  leave  Ida 
practice  in  thait  dty,  and  to  aasume  the 
oflke  of  Prvfeseer  of  Ciiakad  Surgery  at 
Univermty  College  Hospital,  rendered  vn« 
CB«t  fay  tike  death  of  Aftr.Listoo. 

OBITUART. 

On  the  I5th  ult.  at  Toronto,  of  typhus 
fever,  Joseph  Hamilton,  Esq.,  M.D.,  aged 
51,  sixth  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert 
Hamilton,  of  Queen's  Town,  Canada  West. 

On  Saturday,  at  Grove  End  Road,  St. 
John's  Wood,  John  King,  Esq.,  Surgeon, 
aged  36. 
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OBITUARY   NOTICE   OF  THE   LATE   MR. 
LISTON. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Liston  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1794,  in  the  pariah  of 
Ecclcsmachan,  Linlithgow,  West  Lothian, 
Scotland,  where  his  father  was  minister. 
His  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  were 
also  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Church.  His 
father,  Mr.  John  Liston,  was  distinguished 
for  his  musical  taste  and  acquirement — and 
invented  an  organ,  whose  sounds  distin- 
gniahed  fractions  of  the  notes  in  the  ordinary 
scale.  The  subject  of  this  notice  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children — two  daughters,  who 
now  reside  near  Edinburgh,  and  a  son,  who 
Teoently  was  a  candidal  for  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  that  city. 

Robert  Liston  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to 
a  school  at  Abercom  ;  but  he  received  the 
principal  part  of  his  education  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  who  was  a  man  of 
sound  classical  acquirements.  The  son  sub- 
Bequently  became  distinguished  for  his  fami- 
liarity  with  Latin  literature.  In  1808  he 
^as  sent  to  Edinburgh ;  where  he  attended 
the  courses  of  lectures  on  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  for  two  sessions.  During  his 
second  session,  he  obtained  a  prize  for  Latin 
composition.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he 
exhibited  great  fondness  for  the  sea;  and 
uras  induced  to  abandon  his  wish  for  a  naa< 
tical  life  only  by  a  promise  that  if  he  studied 
medicine,  he  should  eventually  enter  the 
navy  as  surgeon,  if  he  wished.  This 
early  love  for  the  sea  has  led  to  a  report  that 
he  was  once  in  the  navy — which  is  not  the 
case.  His  taste  for  a  sea-faring  life,  however, 
never  forsook  him ;  and  one  of  the  relaxa- 
tions, in  which  he  indulged  till  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death,  was  sailing  in  a  yacht 
which  he  kept  on  the  Thames. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Liston  was  entered  as  a 
pupil  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Barclay,  who, 
though  not  a  professor  in  the  College,  yet 
added  much  in  his  day  to  the  reputation  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  by  his  learned 
and  original  lectures  on  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. The  pupil  subsequently  became 
the  principal  assistant  of  Dr.  Barclay,  who 
entertained  for  him  the  most  sincere  esteem. 
fie  attended  at  the  same  time  the  lectures 
of  Drs.  Gregory,  Hamilton,  Duncan,  and 
Home.  In  1814  he  had  made  so  much 
progress  in  his  studies  that  he  was  appointed 
house-surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary. 
After  remaining  in  this  position  about  two 
years,  he  came  to  London  to  finish  his  sur- 
real education ;  and  entered  in  1816  as  a 
pupil  at  the  London  Hospital — at  the  same 
time  attending  the  lectures  of  John  Aber- 
nethy.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London ;  and  subsequently  returned  to 
Edinbni^h,  where  he  settled— having  been 


made  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  that  place  in  1818. 

As  a  student  he  had  given  indicauons  of 
that  skill  in  operating  on  which  so  much  of 
his  future  reputation  was  to  depend;  and 
during  the  first  few  years  of  his  practice  in 
Edinburgh,  his  success  was  so  great  that  it 
gained  him  not  a  little  jealousy  and  ilUwill. 
He  was  frequently  obliged  to  defend  himself 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  his  enemies 
at  the  Medical  Sooiety  of  Edinburgh,  at  a 
period  when  that  society  had  attained  its 
greatest  repuUtion.     Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  with  which  he  met — and  which  is 
not  unfrequently  the  attendant  of  a  success- 
ful professional  career — ^he  was   appointed 
surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  in  1822. 
Here  he  added  to  his  reputation  by  the  in- 
creased facilities  which  this  institution  af- 
forded him  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  the 
operative  department  of  his  profession.    His 
fame  was  no  longer  confined  to  his  alma 
mater;   but  the  skill  with   which  he  per- 
formed some  of  the  most  formidable  opera- 
tions in  surgery,  and  their  successful  results, 
gave    him    a    European    repuution.     Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  new  hospital  attached  to 
the  medical  school  of  University  College 
was  opened, — unfettered  by  medical  clique- 
ism,  and  bound  to  no  interests  save  those  of 
the  charity  and  the  Medical  School,— the 
Senate  of  that  Institution  iovited  Mr.  Liston 
to  become  one  of  its  surgeons.    This  invi- 
tation he.  accepted,    and    commenced  his 
career  in   London  in  1833.    Although  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery 
at  University  College,  the  only  complete 
course  of  lectures  on  surgery  which  he  deli- 
vered in  London,  was,  in.  connexion  with  the 
School  of  Medicine  adjoining  St.  George*M 
Hospital.    On  the  death  of  Sir  Anthony 
Carlisle  in  1840,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  one  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  March, 
1846.     He  had  thus  reached  almost  the 
highest  honours  which  his  profession  had  to 
bestow,   when  seized  with  the  illness  that 
terminated  his  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  com- 
plained of  difficulty  of  swallowing ;  but  this 
excited  little  uneasiness  till  last  July,  when 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  hsemorrhage 
from  the  throat,  by  which  he  lost  above 
thirty  ounces  of  blood.  The  source  of  this 
haemorrhage  was  not  ascertained;  and  by 
a  little  care  for  a  few  weeks  he  recovered  his 
health  sufficiently  to  resume  his  practice. 
On  the  1st  of  December  he  had  an  attack  of 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  continaed  with 
little  or  no  relief  till  the  7th,  when  he  died. 
On  inspection,  it  was  found  (as  we  stated 
last  week)  that  the  cause  of  death  was  aneu- 
rism of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  tomor 
was  seated  in  such  a  position  as  to  render  it 
difficult  of  detection  during  life. 
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In  pereon  Mr.  Liston  was  tall,  atroDg, 
aqd  well  made,  with  a  powerful  miucolar 
development,  which  contributed  not  a  little 
to  his  snocess  as  an  operator.  His  hand 
and  arm  might  have  formed  models  for  a 
Hercules ;  and  the  power  which  they  pos- 
aeaeed,  goyerned  by  a  well- disciplined  will, 
formed  a  not  unimportant  element  of  the 
dexterity  which  he  exhibited  in  the  perform- 
ance of  surgical  operations.  These  powerful 
limbs  might  be  compared  to  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  which  is  equally  competent  to  the 
palling  down  of  a  tree  and  the  picking  up  of 
a  pin ; — so  Ldston's  hands  availed  him  for 
those  operations  in  which  manual  power 
alone  enabled  him  to  use  his  instruments 
with  success,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the 
most  delicate  manipulation  was  required. 
His  mind  was  more  distinguished  by  per- 
ceptive than  by  reflective  power.  He  ar- 
rived at  his  conclusions  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  seemed  to  comprehend  at  a 
glance  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
case.  This  faculty  of  reaching  correct  con- 
clusions without  the  mind's  being  cognisant 
of  the  intervening  processes,  is  undoubtedly 
an  attribute  of  genius,  and  it  was  one  which 
in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  Mr. 
Liston's  success  as  a  surgeon,  and  gave  him 
the  boldness  and  decision  that  he  evinced 
when  performing  the  most  appalling  opera- 
tions in  surgery.  To  these  physical  and 
mental  powers  he  added  great  industry.  He 
was  a  constant  student  of  anatomy,  spending 
much  of  his  little  leisure  time  in  the  practice 
of  dissection. 

Great,  however,  as  was  Mr.  Listen's  suc- 
cess as  an  operative  surgeon,  his  influence 
on  his  profession  will,  we  believe,  be  more, 
felt  through  the  general  principles  on  which 
.  he  acted  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  diseases. 
He  early  saw  the  folly  of  over-treating  dis- 
ease, and  learned  to  trust  to  those  curative 
powers  that  are  natural  to  all  living  struc- 
tures: hence  he  adopted  and  inculcated  a 
simplicity  of  treatment  in  surgical  diseases 
which  even  at  the  present  day  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  practice  of  those  who  yet 
ding  to  the  poulticing,  strapping,  bandaging, 
and  anointing,  that  characterised  the  surgery 
of  a  past  age. 

Mr.  Liston  did  not  write  much.  When 
in  Edinburgh,  he  published  a  work  entitled 
'*  Elements  of  Surgery,"  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeared  subsequently  in  London. 
This  work  proved  that  he  was  abler  as  a 
practical  surgeon  than  as  a  writer.  Those 
portions  are  most  instructive  in  which  the 
author  details  his  own  experience  in  operat- 
ing and  in  the  treatment  of  wounds.  This 
led  to  his  publication  of  a  work  "  On  Prac- 
tical Surgery"  in  1837,  which,  being  a 
record  of  his  own  peculiar  experience,  ob- 
tained a  rapid  sale,  considering  its  kind,  it 
having  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1846.   It 


embodies  all  that  is  possible  in  such  a  work, 
of  his  plans  and  modes  of  procedure,  more 
especially  in  operations,  and  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  practical  surgery  in  the 
English  language.  Mr.  Liston  published 
some  other  smaller  works  and  papers  in  the 
"Transactions'*  of  medical  societies;  and 
the  medical  journals  contain  copious  reports 
of  his  clinical  lectures  delivered  at  Univer- 
sity College,  and  of  the  cases  treated  under 
his  care.  Although  thoroughly  practical  in 
the  general  tendency  of  his  mind,  he  was 
yet  alive  to  the  influence  of  scientific  re- 
searches on  his  profession,  and  made  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  microscopic 
characters  of  certain  forms  of  inflammatory 
disease,  which  were  published  in  the  *'  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Transactions."  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1840. 

In  private  Mr.  Liston  was  much  respected  ; 
for,  though  his  manners  were  somewhat 
rough,  and  might  even  to  some  appear  re- 
pulsive, he  had  a  generous  heart,  and  was 
capable  of  the  warmest  attachments.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  attested  by 
the  numbers  who  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave.  He  was  buried  at  the  Highgate 
Cemetery;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  near 
which,  the  ^hearse  was  met  by  upwards  of 
four  hundred  of  his  pupils  and  friends. 
These  attended  the  body  to  the  church,  and 
from  thence  to  the  grave,  where  nearly  three 
thousand  persons  were  collected  to  pay  their 
last  testimony  of  respect  to  one  to  whom^ 
when  living,  they  had  been  in  most  instances 
indebted  for  relief  from  personal  suffering. 

Mr.  Liston  has  left  a  widow  and  six  diil- 
dren  —  four  daughters  and  two  sons.  «— 
Aihenaum, 


iEeiectionst  from  3)oucnab. 

PATHOLOGY. 

ON  THE  MORBID  ANATOMY  AND  PATHOLOOT 
OF  TBX  TYPHUS  FBVBB  WHICH  HAS  BBBK 
PRBYALBNT  IN  BDINBUBOH  DURING  THH 
SKSSION    1846^7.  BY    DB.    HUGHBS 

BENNETT. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  cases  of  intestinal  lesion  in  typhus 
fever  have  been  exceedingly  rare.  During 
the  three  years  the  author  acted  as  pathologist 
to  the  Royal  Infirmary  previous  to  the  pre« 
sent  session,  and  during  which  he  had  ex- 
amined upwards  of  500  individuals  who  had 
died  of  the  disease,  he  had  only  met  with  it 
three  times.  Since  November,  however^ 
they  had  become  more  frequent,  and  the 
author  had  studied  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
typhus  in  reference  to  the  opinions  put  forth 
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by  RokitaiMks,  Eogal,  HAOHiicnMok, 
bvrgh,  and  other  path«log|iBto  of  the  Vj 
and  Prague  flchools  of  uMdieioe.  Aooordiiig 
to  tbeie  observers,  typhue  fever  ii  bocom- 
ponied  by  a  dyicrasia  of  the  blood,  and  the 
intestinal  and  other  lesions  prodooed  oontam 
a  peculiar  deposit  caUed  typhoos  deposit, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  con> 
Btitution  of  itno  blood  as  tubercle  and  cannar 
do  to  the  tubeiwular  and  canoerons  caohexiae. 
The  cases  of  ferver  admitted  into  the  Roy^ 
Infirmary  from  the  1st  of  November  ISiA 
to  the  30th  of  June  184?,  amoantad  to  8071. 
Of  these  278  died,  owing  to  the  knperfeot 
arrangements  which  exist  in  .the  Royal  In* 
firmary  :  however,  regarding  post-morten 
ezaminattoos,  only  63  of  these  cases  had 
been  inspected  after  death.  It  was  npon 
these  data  that  the  fbUowing  statements  were 
founded : — 

The  organ  most  frequently  affected  was 
the  spleen.  €n  the  majority  of  oases  it  was 
more  or  less  enlarged  and  softened,  presenting 
a  mahogary  brown  coieur,  and  craaniy  oon^ 
tistenoe ;  so  that,  wben  pressed,  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  parenchyma  could  be  squeessd 
ont  of  its  capsule,  in  ten  oases  the  spleen 
contained  one  or  snore  infiltrated  masses  of 
typhous  deposit  of  a  yellowish  or  brownisk- 
yellow  colour.  In  two  oases  the  deposit 
softened  and  burst  into  the  peritoneum, 
causing  fatal  peritonitis.  The  organs  moat 
frequently  afiected  after  the  spleen  were  the 
hxngs.  The  most  common  lesion  was  bron- 
diitis,  the  bronchial  Uaing  membrane  being 
of  a  deep  mahogany  or  purple  colour,  more 
or  less  infiltrated  with  aeroas  or  exudation. 
The  fine  bronchial  tubes  were  freq«enlly 
filled  with  a  muoo-pamtoot  matter  more  or 
less  fioid  ;  and,  in  a  few  cases,  choked  up  widi 
a  reddish-brown  creamy  substance,  probably 
a  modified  form  of  the  exudation  (typhous 
deposit)  of  Ramak.  The  apices  of  the  lungs 
were  very  commonly  cedematous,  yielding 
on  section  a  copious,  greyish,  frothy  fluid. 
In  fifteen  cases  the  lungs  were  more  or  less 
consolidated  by  exudation,  which  seldom 
presented  the  characters  of  normal  hepatiza- 
tion. It  was  sometimes  of  a  dirty-yellow 
tint,  at  others  of  a  brownish  chocolate 
colour,  existing  in  masses  of  irregular  outline, 
and  of  variable  size,  resembling  Uie  typhous 
deposit  previously  spoken  of,  oceasionally 
found  in  the  spleen.  In  three  eases  there 
was  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  inteatiiies 
presented  the  lesion  so  wcU  described  by 
Bretonneau,  Louis,  CmveiUiier,  and  othera, 
(dothinenteritis,  typhoid  aloer,  (kc.  &c.),  in 
nineteen  cases.  The  peculiar  elevation, 
•looghing,  and  ulceration  of  the  round  snd 
oval  patches  had  been  carefolly  obaerved, 
and  the  anatomical  description  given  by  Mr. 
€k>odsir,  (Monthly  Journal,  p.  858,  1842), 
fcr  the  Buet  part  confirmed.     The  ekvaled 


bad  bMD  whmmi  ooeamiaUy  Co 
as  higb  aa  the  dno4eoaBa»  and  aa  low 
aa  tbe  netaiiu  La  omt  eaae,  Btameeoaa 
dolhincnteritic  etevations,  aboHfc  Ibe  aiae  aad 
shape  of  a  apEt  pea,  exteoded  all  over  the 
aassnding  and  tranavena  colon.  In  a  few 
oaaes  tbe  iosAated  fottielea  in  lbs  krge  inlaa- 
tinea  wene  obaerved  aiasUan  and  casply« 
paaseating  in  tbair  eeatie  a  dark  Mae  or 
black  spot.  In  otbeca,  ikm  rowid  sad  oaal 
patofaeaof  the  aosaU  iotealBw 
taopbied,  elaiated  above  the  i 
brane,  aad  of  a  gveyisb  or 
iPerfaratioa  of  llie  tttostiMBw  canm«^  fetal 
peritonilis,  bad  oooamd  in  tbiee 
Oyaeofarf » with  flafcea  of  iynpb  attached  «> 
the  nraaaua  membrsne»  over  tbe  — ^"^M^g 
and  tranaaease  ookm,  woa  naanrtsfrd  wilfa 
intense  datlaiwuteiitis  io  one  eoasL  Oval 
and  iDund  ^noBkrieaa,  eahibitiag  dilfeieBi 
itegea  of  Hie  bealiag  prooow  of  te  intaaluial 
ty^oaa  uker,  were  observed  in  two  < 
In  ail  oasea  where  tbe 
were  recaat,  the  aseaantmiB  giauds 
enlaaged,  soft,  and  friaUe,  aad  of  e  gfOfiab 
or  reddiab^Nirpie  oobmr.  fiaaaa  of  Aam 
gbaida  rasdhed  «be  «ae  of  a  ben'e  ^g.  (M 
aeetion,  tiiey  praaentod  m  fiaaiy  gmaulsr 
anilaoe  of  a  dirty  yellowwga^iah  or  daik 
fewn  eoloor,  prodnoed  by  iafitoalion  of  the 
typboui  dcpasit,  wbicb  sioa  geaendly  aoft 
aoid  friable,  bot  sometimea  ia  one  or  mooe 
parts  of  tbe  awoUen  .gland  brokea  dewn  with 
a  fluid  of  areamy  oansiataoee.    la  two  < 


tonsillitia ;  in  one  case  abscess  in  thehidbey, 
aad  in  OBoan.abaoBaota'tbe  posterior  medias- 
tinaaa. 

The  bnan  did  not  appoar  io  portioipate 
1  tbe  diseaaa.  It  praasnted  oaiy 
ooeaaioBUd  oongestioD,  witb  al%b£  efiasioti 
into  the  eDb-anacbnokl  cavity,  or  iaio  tbe 
lateral  veatrialea. 

The  bleed  ia  tbe  great  majority  of  oaaas 
waa  fluid,  and  of  a  dirty  bsowniah  ooloQr. 
In  those  inataaaes,  however,  where  tbodiaeaae 
had  been  pcotraotad,  aad  especiaHy  ia  saeh 
as  praseated  welUaiarkad  typhoas  depaaii, 
firm  ooagnla  nraae  feaad  in  tbe  heart  aod 
large 'veaaels. 

In  seven  cases  no  lesion  whateaeraoald  be 
AysDOvered. 

Tbe  ty pboua  dapesiA  oonaitta  of  a  yel&ovridi 
or  flaab*Golottred  exudation,  naaiHiMniii  paaa- 
ing  arto  a  browBishoobnir  from  the  admiztaie 
of  more  or  leas  blood.  Wben  first  fonaad 
it  is  of  a  tobrahiyfinn  oonaiiteBce,  aa  in  tbe 
spleen  and  glanda  of  tbe  mesentery  sad 
intaatmes,  bnt  rapidly  andmgoii  the  proom 
of  aoftening.  In  paranab|tBatDas  organs  it 
MOkj  be  slowly  absorbed  or  reaolvod,  as  m 
the  luags,  apban,  aad  maaentacic  glanda,  or 
it  may  prodooe  atoarabon  or  gsngreae.  ia 
either  case,  aboabl  tbe  iadiviiiaal  raaovar, 
dcatriaeB  wilb  packoringa  m  IbotiaBaaan 
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»rodaoed,  the  parenchyma  around  the  deposit 
laving  contracted  and  becoooe  indorated. 
On  mncons  membranes  the  deposit  is  thrown 
off  in  the  form  of  slough,  and  discharged  by 
the  excretory  passages,  leaving  a  characteristic 
found  or  OTal-ilMped  nleer.  "niis  prooais 
may  be  followed  by  eicatriaitf  on  or  perforatioB 
of  the  gut  by  ulceration.  In  the  foraaer  ease 
it  leaTCs  a  round  or  oval  shaped  depicsslon 
in  the  mucous  membeane,  often  of  a  blue 
colour,  which  subsequently  becomes  covered 
with  epithelium :  in  the  latter  case  it  produces 
death  by  peritonitis. 

The  minute  etructete  of  thetypheusdeposit 
varies  in  different  situatieus.  In  ihe  Kings, 
ipleeo,  and  intestnal  caual,  it  coutaiue  ait  an 
early  stage  a  number  of  irregularly-shaped 
corpuscles.  Xliey  ere  about  the  1.100th  of 
a  millimetse  in  diameter,  ooatain  several 
granules,  with  a  imaleiM  about  the  l^^MOth 
of  a  millimetre  in  diameter.  Acetic  acid 
lenders  them  more  transpavent.  Theys«e 
conjoined  with  nuoienNis  granules  and  mole* 
cules,  which  beoome  mare  abnadaat  as  the 
process  of  -softsaing  advanaes.  lo  the  me* 
acute  ric  glands  a  higher  degree  of  otll  forma- 
tion takes  place.  €clls  are  formed  aboait 
1.50th  of  a  miUiflftetse  in  diameter,  containtng 
from  two  to  six,  and  ovea  saasstimcs  nare 
nuclei,  which  beoome  very  dastioet  sfith 
thick  edges  on  the  addltioa  of  aoetio  aaid, 
whUst  the  cell  waU  m  partially  dissolved. 
The  same  cells  aoay  oaoBaionBUy  be  seen  in 
the  elevated  typhous  deposits  of  the  intestiaal 
glands.  Sometimes  the  only  appearsnee 
observable  in  the  deposit  is  that  of  numerous 
molecules  and  graanles  mixed  with  blood 
corpuscles.  Dr.  Bennett  considered  that 
the  pathology  of  this  affeetion  consisted  in  a 
primary  alteration  of  the  blood,  caescd  by 
the  peculiar  miasm  or  poison  causing  typhus 
fever ;  that,  under  sadi  drcunsstsoces,  local 
inflammations  ware  set  up  in  particular 
organs,  and  that  the  exudation  attending  it, 
instead  of  presenting  the  usual  appearanoes« 
and  undergoing  the  usual  transformations, 
became  modified  eo  as  to  constitute  the 
typhous  deposits. 

Dr.  Christison  noticed  some  time  ago, 
(Art.  Fever,  Lib.  of  Medidae),  that  the 
Edinbvrgh  fever  was  especially  eharaeterised 
by  pulmonary  complications.  We  know 
that  in  France  and  Germany  intestinal  lesions 
are  most  common.  During  the  present 
session,  however,  the  letter  had  also  booome 
frequent  in  Edinburgh,  aad  it  was  a  het 
worthy  of  obaervatioo,  that  this  change 
occurred  at  a  time  when  sonrvy  and  bad  diet 
prevailed,  ciroumstances  often  known  to  be 
associated  with  this  form  of  fever  in  France 
and  Gennany.-*12i9M>rf  qf  ihe  Bdinkurgh 
Med,  Chirurg,  Soeiety  :  MmMy  Journal 
qfMed.  SeimeM,  OrtoAer  1847. 


•OFTBlflffO  <eP  TVIV  nfrMTIWAL  MOCOOV 
IIBMVmAltB     IN      OHILDRXar.        BT     Ml. 

:rLB80a. 
Among  other  morbid  changes  found  in  the 
mtestinal  canal  of  infants,  Dr.  Flesch  men- 
tions as  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence the  appearance  of  softening  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane.  Hiis  softening  he 
describes  as  being  of  two  kinds ;  red  and 
white.  In  the  red  softening,  a  greater  or 
less  extent  ot  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, more  frequently  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  is  found  to  have  lost  its  consistence, 
so  that  It  can  be  readily  scraped  off  with  the 
back  of  a  knife.  Its  colour  is  for  the  most 
part  natural,  except  in  a  few  patches,  where 
the  membrane  has  assumed  a  rosy  hue  which 
cannot  be  washed  off.  The  membrane  fre- 
quently has  a  pulpy  oedematous  appearance, 
and  in  such  places  its  proper  texture  is  no 
longer  discernible.  At  the  so^ned  patches 
of  mucous  membrane,  the  other  coats  of  the 
intestine  very  readily  tear.  Tlie  conditions 
of  the  solitary,  Peyer's,  and  mesenteric  glands 
in  such  cases  of  softening  are  by  no  means 
uniform. 

In  the  white  softening  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  membrane  sre  the  same  as 
in  the  red  variety,  but  at  ^e  same  time  the 
mucous  and  other  coats  of  the  intestine  have 
a  singularly  full  appearance.  According  as 
the  mucous  coat  is  reduced  to  a  more  or 
less  pulpy  gelatinous  state,  so  is  the  amount 
of  the  natural  tissue  of  the  membrane  that 
can  be  found  in  the  softened  matter  scraped 
from  the  mucous  surface.  In  the  white 
softening  there  is  invariably  a  larger  tract  of 
the  intestine  affected  than  in  the  red,  ob- 
viously owing  to  the  longer  duration  of  the 
former  variety.  The  Peyerian  patches  of 
glands,  without  having  undergone  any  mor- 
bid change,  are  more  apparent  than  ordinary, 
probably  owing  to  the  singular  paleness  of 
the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This 
white  softening,  which  is  always  a  chronic 
affection,  is  likewise  one  of  the  appearances 
found  after  death  from  atrophy.  That  the 
original  cause  of  the  white  softening  is  an 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, is  rendered  probable  from  the  gradual 
transition  of  the  red  softening  into  it,  and 
from  the  analogous  origin  of  white  softening 
in  other  organs,  as  in  the  brain. — Schmidt*^ 
Jahrbucher,  Nov,  3,  1847. 

SURGERY. 

CASE  OF  AXILLARY  ANBtmiSM,  FOB.  WHICR 
THB  SUBCLAVIAN  ABTKRV  WAS  TIRn 
WITH  SUCCESS.      BT  JAMES  SYMK,  SSO. 

Havivo  already  plaoed  upon  reoord  tiro 
iastaaoes  of  life  being  preserv«d,  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances  of  axillary  aasnrismj 
by  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  I  have 
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now*  the  more  plefttiii(;  duty  of  relating  s 
caie  of  the  same  diieaae  remedied  by  a  liga- 
ture of  the  artery,  without  lemoTal  of  the 
Umb. 

A  gentleman,  34  yean  of  age,  from  the 
north  of  Scotland,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Ross,  of  Tain,  applied  to  me  on  the  25th  of 
July,  on  account  of  an  axillary  anenrism  of 
the  right  side :  it  was  of  a  large  stse,  filling 
the  aiilla,  and  pressing  forward  the  pectoral 
muscle,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  perceptible 
through  the  clothes.  The  i^atieat  stated, 
that,  about  sixteen  years  ago,  he  had  fallen 
down  a  stair,  and,  by  an  involuntary  effort 
to  save  himself,  had  seized  the  railing  with 
the  right  hand,  and,  consequently,  sustained 
a  Tery  severe  wrench  of  the  limb.  With 
the  exception  of  some  pain,  and  the  ordinary 
uneasiness  attending  such  an  injury,  he  had 
not  afterwards  suffered  any  noticeable  in- 
couTenience  further  than  an  occasional  dif- 
ference of  teftiperature  in  the  hands,  until 
about  ten  months  ago,  when  he  began  to 
suffer  from  pain  in  the  little  and  ring  fingers, 
which  gradually  became  almost  constant  and 
extremely  distressing.  More  lately  the 
axillary  tumor  had  attracted  attention,  and 
on  the  29th,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
friends,  Drs.  Duncan  and  Mackenzie,  I  tied 
the  subclavian  artery,  where  it  emerges  from 
the  scalenus  anticus,  by  a  single  silk  liga- 
ture, drawn  with  all  the  tightness  in  my 
power.  No  inoovenienoe  whatever  was  ex- 
perienced. The  ligature  separated  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  and  the  patient,  at  the  end  of 
another  fortnight,  returned  home,  perfectly 
free  from  pain,  and  with  hardly  any  percepti- 
ble remnant  of  the  tumor.  In  performing 
the  operation,  I  made  an  indsion  along  the 
clavicle,  so  as  to  extend  over  the  edges  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles, 
and  another  from  the  centre  of  this  upwarda, 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  Iktter  muscle. 
The  dissection  was  conducted  entirely  by  the 
knife  and  forceps.  The  needle  was  passed 
under  the  srtery,  with  its  convexity  upwards, 
and  the  ligature  was  tied  by  the  unaided 
effort  of  the  fingers.  It  has  been  advised  to 
pass  the  needle  with  its  convexity  down- 
wards or  towards  the  clavicle,  with  a  view 
to  protect  the  vein  from  injury.  But  this 
vessel  is  not  at  all  in  the  way,  while  the 
cervical  nerves  are  so  situated  in  legard  to 
the  artery  as  in  general  to  render  it  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  impossible  to  convey  the  liga- 
ture from  below  upwards.  It  has  also  been 
advised  to  employ  the  assisUnce  of  some 
mechanical  contrivance  for  tightening  the 
knot ;  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  thread 
wUl  always  be  within  reach  of  the  fingers, 
and  may  be  more  safely  tied  by  them  simply 
than  with  the  intervention  of  any  instrument. 
•— JfonM/y  Joumai  qf  Medical  Seimee, 
Oct.  1847. 


TWO  CASBS  OF  CBOUP,  CURED  BT  CAI7- 
TXRIZINO  THK  LARTNX  WITH  A  80Lt7- 
TION  OF  MITRATB  OF  8ILYRR.  BT  W. 
N.    BLAKBMAN,    M.D. 

On  the  10th  November,  1846,  I  was  called 
to  see  a  child  of  Mr.  A.,  about  2  years  old* 
very  (at,  large  of  his  age,  and  of  lenco- 
phtegmatic  temperament.  I  first  saw  him 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  five  faouzs 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  with 
a  hot  dry  skin,  quick  pulse,  great  restless- 
ness, laborious  breathing,  and  the  hosrso 
barking  or  crowing  sound  peculiar  to  croup. 
The  family  had,  previous  to  my  snivsj, 
given  freely  of  Coze's  hive  syrup.  I  gave 
tinct.  sang.  comp.  syrup  sdlls,  with  pulr. 
ipecac,  which  caused  vomiting,  but  no  re- 
lief to  the  patient.  At  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 1th,  I  gave  six  grains  of 
prot.  chlor.  hyd.,  and  after  waiting  two 
hours,  b^gan  with  the  above  raizture,  to 
which  I  wided  five  grauis  of  tart,  antim. ; 
more  free  vomiting  was  produced,  and  a 
copious  discfaarge  from  the  bowels  at  8 
o'clock,  but  without  any  mitigation  of  a 
single  symptom.  I  then  stopped  using  the 
above  mixture,  and  gave  peraulph.  of  mer* 
in  quarter-grain  doses.  The  second  dose  Co 
be  given  in  half  an  hour  after  the  first,  and 
then  at  intervals  of  an  hour.  The  child 
drank  fteely  of  warm  water,  and  vomited 
some  after  each  repetition  of  the  medicine^ 
but  none  of  that  peculiar  heavy  glairy  sab* 
stance,  which  is  the  secretion  of  this  speci- 
fic inflammation.  At  5  o'clock,  p.m.,  the 
remedies  having  done  no  good,  and  with  the 
symptoms  of  suffocation  becoming  alarming* 
I  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  cauterizing  the 
larynx  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
drachm  to  an  ounce  of  water.  The  apph'ca- 
tion  was  somewhat  difficult,  and  the  dyspnoea 
very  great .  A  quantity  of  the  thick  tenadoos 
substance  was  brought  away  by  the  sponge* 
Stc.f  a  lai^  quantity  by  vomiting  which, 
followed. 

After  waiting  ten  minutes,  I  made  a  second 
application,  bringing  away  a  larger  quantity 
of  membranous  matter  on  the  sponge  than 
before,  and  a  much  more  copious  discharge 
accompanied  the  vomiting  caused  by  tlie 
application.  The  disease  now  seemed  to  be 
arrested,  as  very  great  relief  was  apparent 
to  all  the  family.  The  breathing  was  Itm 
laborious ;  the  crowing  sound  len  sharps 
and  the  child  more  quiet. 

I  saw  the  boy  at  half. past  10  o'dodc 
same  evening,  five  hours  and  a  half  after  the 
first  application ;  he  htd  improved  in  all 
the  symptoms,  breathing  decidedly  better, 
the  barking  sound  heard  only  at  intenreb* 
and  he  had  asked  for  drink. 

I  now  made  a  third  appHoation  of  the 
same  solution,  which  brought  as  before,  on 
the. sponge,  some  thick  tenacious  mstter, 
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difTering  from  the  first  ia  being  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  boy  Tomited  several  times  after 
this  applicatioDi  each  time  throwing  off  a 
large  quantity  of  the  same  yellow-coloured 
thick  substance,  so  tough  that  it  might  be 
raised  from  the  bowl  by  the  fingers.  Soon 
after  the  Tomiting  ceased,  the  child  was  so 
much  better  that  he  fell  asleep,  in  which  si- 
taation  I  left  him,  with  directions  to  be 
called  if  required  before  morning. 

12th,  7  o'clock,  A.M.,  I  found  him  sitting 
on  the  bed  calling  for  food  ;  be  had  slept 
pretty  well,  asking  for  drink  occasionally ;  a 
slight  hoarseness  left,  for  which  be  required 
no  further  treatment. 

Case  II.— I  was  called  on  the  20th  of 
January,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  see  a 
boy  6  years  old,  of  sanguine  temperament 
and  florid  complexion,  who  was  taken,  about 
two  hours  before,  with  croup.  The  pulse 
quick ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  the  breathing 
hurried  and  difficult;  the  crowing  noise  loud 
and  the  child  Tery  restless.  I  determined 
that  the  remedy  used  last  in  the  former  case 
should  be  the  first  in  this.  1  made  two  ap- 
plications of  the  same  solution  used  in  the 
former  case.  Some  tough  phlegm  came 
away  on  the  sponge,  and  free  vomiting  fol- 
lowed, which  relieved  the  patient,  so  that  he 
fell  asleep. 

21st,  7  o'clock,  A.M.— The  boy  hss  slept 
well  all  night,  and  says  he  is  quite  well,  only 
a  little  hoarse. — New  York  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter,  and  Philadelphia  Medi' 
eal  EjFeaminer. 

*^*  We  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
either  of  the  above  cases  was  in  reality 
examples  of  true  croup  ;  that  of  the  elder 
child  especially  much  more  nearly  resembled 
the  spinous  croup,  depending  upon  gastric 
irritation,  so  frequently  met  with  in  children 
of  that  age,  and  so  generally  curable  by  the 
nse  of  emetics. — Ed.  Gaz. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

COMPOSITION  OF   THE    MILK    OP  CARNIVO- 
ROUS ANIMALS. 

It  was  formerly  stated  by  M.  Dumas,*  that 
when  carnivorous  animals  are  fed  for  a 
length  of  time  entirely  on  animal  food,  no 
lactic  sugar  can  be  detected  in  their  milk  ; 
and  from  this  circumstanoe  he  was  led  to 
infer  that  the  presence  of  this  sugar  in  the 
milk  of  these  animals  is  entirely  due  to 
amylaceous  substances  which  may  have  en- 
tered into  their  food.  From  repeated  exa- 
minations,  however,  of  the  milk  of  bitches, 
Pr.  Bensch,t  of  Giessen,  finds  that  even 
after  these  animals  have  been  fed  exclusively 
on  flesh  for  several  weeks,  the  sugar  does 

*  Vide  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  375. 
t  Ann.  der  Cbemie  und  Pharmacie,  No.  9, 
1847. 


not  disappear  from  their  milk.  It  is  true 
that  the  lactic  sugar  is  with  difficulty  de- 
tected ;  but  in  the  form  of  grape  sugar,  its 
presence  can  be  invariably  demonstrated  by 
means  of  liquor  potassse.  The  ash  of  bitches' 
milk  consists  for  the  most  part  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia :  to  the 
presence  of  an  acid  phosphate  of  lime  is  pro- 
bably due  the  acid  reaction  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  milk  of  these  animals. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

COMPOSITION  OV  THE  BLOOD  OF  NEW-BORN 
ANIMALS. 

A  SERIES  of  experiments  have  been  per- 
formed by  M.  Poggiale,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  any  difference  exists 
between  the  composition  of  the  blood  of 
new-bom  animals  and  that  of  the  adult.  In 
the  young  of  all  animals,  except  of  the 
bitch,  it  appears  that  the  blood  contains  a 
smaller  proportion  of  solid  matter  (espe- 
cially of  fibrine)  and  of  globules,  than  in  the 
adult.  In  young  dogs  the  relative  quantity 
of  globules  is  large.  In  the  blood  of  the 
newly-born  human  subject,  the  proportion 
of  solid  matter  is  large  compared  with  that 
in  the  blood  of  the  adult ;  the  quantity  of 
globules  is  especially  large,  that  of  fibrine 
small.  Albumen  and  fatty  principles  exist 
in  about  the  same  proportion  in  the  blood  of 
the  infant  and  the  adult.  Oxide  of  iron  is 
more  abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.  —  Comptee  RenduSf  2 
Adut,  1847. 


CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

ON  THE  DETECTION    OF    BILfPH^IN  IN  AL- 
BUMINOUS FLUIDS.       BY  DR.  HELLER. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  presence  of 
the  colouring  principle  of  bile  in  any  animal 
fluid  may  be  ascertained  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  which  induces  a  rapid  succession 
of  changes  in  the  colour  of  the  fluid,  pro- 
ducing first  a  green  tint,  then  blue  or  violet, 
then  red,  and  lastly  yellow.  But  in  order 
that  this  play  of  colours  may  take  place,  it 
is  necessary  either  that  the  biliphsin  should 
exist  in  large  quantity,  or  that,  if  in  small 
quantity,  a  particular  method  should  be 
pursued  in  applying  the  test.  This  method 
consists,  according  to  Heller,  in  adding  the 
acid  very  gradually,  and  stirring  the  mixture 
until  the  green  colour  appears ;  then  in 
adding  a  few  drops  more  of  the  acid,  and 
stirring  again,  upon  which  the  blue  or  violet 
tint  is  produced ;  and  by  a  similar  cautious 
addition  of  the  acid,  the  other  characCeristie 
colours  may  also  be  manifested. 

In  a  former  essay*  Dr.  Heller  pointed  out 

«  Vide  Medical  Gazette,  1845»  vol.  i.  page 
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«n  easy  method  of  detecting  die  oolonrhig 
matter  of  bile  in  an  aUraminons  fluids  and 
fbewed  the  adrantage  afforded  by  the  pre- 
lence  of  the  albumen  in  allowing  the  exist- 
ence of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  bile  to 
be  ascertained.  Since  then,  howeter,  he 
has  foand  anotiier  method,  by  which  he 
says  the  same  information  may  be  obtained 
with  greater  certainty,  and  less  liability  to 
error.  This  consists  in  dropping  into  a 
test-tube  containing  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  portions  of  the  albuminous  fluid 
supposed  to  contain  biliphvin,  until  the 
•Uiamen  appem  m  if  abcmt  to  coagulate. 
Nitric  acid  is  then  to  be  gradually  added, 
«sd  on  stirring  the  mislnm  a  distinct  gfreen 
colour  speedily  appears  if  biliphiein  be  pre- 
KBt ;  and  if  this  anbBtance  exist  in  totsrable 
quantity,  the  green  eokwr  is  sbortiy  mc- 
eeeded  by  the  other  dwraflteriatic  tints. — 
Meller*9  Arekitx,  1847,  Heft  iv. 

WOVNBa  OF  THB  TON^US. 

SiTROBOws  have  puzzled  their  brains  as  to 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the  parts  of  a 
wound  of  the  tongue  together, — ^whether  by 
stitches,  &c.  The  fact  is,  all  meddling  does 
barm.  If  the  patient  wiU  keep  the  tongue 
quiet  at  the  bottom  of  his  mouth,  the  wound 
will  heal,  as  I  have  seen,  better  than  any 
thing  bis  busy  hand  can  do  to  effect  it. — 
Thteent'a  Obtervafiona  on  Surgical  Practice. 

MBSTINOS     OF     USDIOAL     SOCIVTIBS     APw 
POINTED  FOB  THE  BNSVINO  WBBK. 

Medical  .  .  .  Mon.,  Dec.  27,  8  p.m. 
Hunterian        .        .  Wed.,   **     29,     " 


METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Mean  Height  of  Barometer 2975 

'*  "         Thermometer^  48* 

Sdf-regiatermgdo.fc  ....  mtx.   0     min.  27* 

"    in  the  Thames  water    —    45*8     —  44* 

«  Fram  laobMrrationi  d«ilj.       b  Sua. 

Rain,  in  inches,  *09 :  som  of  the  daily  obser- 
Tations  taken  at  9  o'cloclu 

Met€orologieai.^Th»  fliean  temperature  of  titt 
week  was  8-3*  above  the  monthly  mean  (39*8«). 


BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  in  thb  Metropolis 
Durinff  ike  week  entHnff  Saturday,  Dec.  18. 


Births. 
Males....  690 
Females..  629 

1819 


Dbaths. 
Males....  980 
Females..  966 

1946 


Av.o/5Aut, 
Males....  528 
Females..  518 

HH6  I 


Dbatrs  IV  utwwvwaan  Disraiers. 

West— Kensington;  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
HanorerSmiare;  westrahister;  St.  Martin 


hi  the  FieMa:  St  James  ..  (Pop.  asi,3S6)  173 
North  — St.  Marylebonef    St.  Pancraa; 

Islington ;  Hackney (Pop.  368,303)    415 

CBfrTRAL-~9C.  Giles  and  St.  GMnve;  Strand; 

Hotborn ;  Clerkenwetl ;  St.  Luke:  East 

London;   West  London;   tfaa  Ciiy   of 

London   (Pop.  374.759)    314 

EAST—Shoreditch ;  Bctbnal  Green ;  WWte- 

chapel ;  St.  Georfpe  mthe  Bast;  Stepney ; 

Poplar ^Pap.S93,M7}   871 

South  — St*   Saviour;    St.  (»ave;    Ber- 

mondaey;     St.     George,    Southwark ; 

Newinirton;  Lambeth ;  Wandsworth  and 

Clatpfaam;     CamberweH;    Roliherhithe ; 

Greenwich (Pop.  479.4G9)  S7S 


Total  . 


1946 


Caubbs  of  Dsath 

All  Causes 

Specified  Causes 

1.  J8^ofMor£pidemicEMl»mac» 
CoatafrioiK)  DiMoaM . . 
Sporadic  Diseases,  viz.— 
*.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  &c.  of  uncer- 

3.  Brain,  Spinal  Mairow/Nem, 

andSenses  

4.  Lnnn  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

5.  Heart  and  BloodFessels 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion   79 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. . !    15 

8.  Childbirth,    Diseases    of   the;       I 

Utero8»  &c I    18 1 

9.  Rhematism,    Diseases  of  the' 

-  -■  -  H 

uoj 


(I  At.  Of 
I  5Aat 


194«     1046 
1943     1039 


639 

131 

178 

657 

6! 


211 

104 
157 

33S 

St 

74 
9 

14 

7 
9 
«S 


Bones,  Joints,  Ac 

UliSkin,CeilalarTissae,ft)C. 

11.  Old  Age 

12.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Inteanperanec <    sg'!      29 

Tlie  following  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 
Beaths  fh>m  the  most  important  special  canset: 


Small-pox  U 

Measles  75 

Scarlatina 39 

Hoeyinir-oough..  86 

Diarrhoea  0 

Cholera  0 

Influenza    979 

Typhus    131 

Dropsy 9 

Sudden  deaths  ..  31 


Paralysis S8 

I  Cbnvulaion 40 

Bronchitis 234 

Pneumonia 189 

Phthisis 14S 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  Sec.  IS 
Teething........  u 

Dis.  Stomach,  &c.    5 
Dis.  of  Liver,  &c.    8 


Hydrocephalus..  S3     Childbirth 13 

Apoplexy 96  ,  Dis.ofUterus,&c.    4 

RBMAaas.— The  total  number  of  dvaths  was 
990  ab^fe  the  weekly  antnaanri  average.  Al- 
though  the  mortality  is  unosually  high,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  deaths  arc  not  ao 
numerous  by  470  as  in  the  preceding  wedL 
zymotic  aad  pulmonary  diseases  appear  to  liave 
become  leas  prevalent  or  less  fatal  to  the  metro- 
politan population. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bfr.  W.  Gosse*s  second  conmanicatiOB  liss  bean 
received,  and  wiU  hare  early  insertion. 

Mr.  W.  Newnham.— Hie  circular  has  come  to 
hand. 

RacBiYBD.— Mr.  Milto. 


im^mxMtHitiA  ea^tttt. 
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LECTURES 

ONTHK 

DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND 

CHILDHOOD, 
Delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 

Bt  CBABLX8  WbsT,  M.D.  , 

Fhysician-AccOQckeur  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Mid- 

yiitery  at,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  Senior 

-  Pbyaician  to  the  Royal  Infinnary  for  Children. 


Lbctuax  XVIII. 

€Edema  of  the  lungs — oeeasionallif  comes  on 
in  course  qf  scarlatinal  dropsy^severity 
of  the  symptoms^  and  their  sudden  ac- 
cession— Difference  between  characters 
qf  edematous  and  hepatized  lung — treat- 
ment—importance qf  venesection — oeca- 
sional  exceptions  to  its  use. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung — Case  illustrative  of 
the  disease — is  not  the  result  of  mere 
intensity  qfinjlammation — unattended  by 
any  pathognomonic  symptom. 

Pleurisy — its  rarity  in  childhood  as  an 
acute  uncomplicated  idiopathic  affection 
-~i7«  symptoms  and  morbid  appearances 
similar  to  those  observed  in  the  adult — 
f  /  occasionally  simulates  other  diseases^ 
as  affections  of  the  head,  and  of  the  ab- 
domen— Evidence  qf  auscultation  less 
conclusive  than  in  the  adult,  and  why. 

Treatment — importance  of  early  adoption 
of  active  measures — principles  qf  treat- 
ment same  as  in  the  adult, 

Chronic  pleurisy — rarely  idiopathic — oc- 
curs ofiener  in  connection  with  dropsy 
after  scarlatina— its  symptomsfrequently 
obscure. 

Bbfork  we  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
some  other  forma  of  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  notice  two  conditions  of  the  pulmonary 
tisane,  which  though  not  the  direct  results  of 
inflammation,  yet  are  closely  connected  with 
''^  it.     One  of  these  conditions  is  acute  oedema 

of  the  lung;  the  other  is  gangrene  of  its 
substance. 

It.  is  nmieoessary  to  occupy  your  time 
with  any  detailed  account  of  that  anasarcous 
state  of  the  lungs  which  is  sometimes  met 
-with  in  connection  with  general  dropsy  of 
long  standing,  or  with  some  old  disease  of 
the  heart  and  great  vessels.  In  such  caseii 
which  are  very  rare  in  childhood,  the  oedema 
of  the  longs  is  a  secondary  affection,  mhiuh 
has  very  little  share  in  producing  the  pa- 
tient's death.  But  it  occasionally  happens 
that  children  are  attacked  with  intense 
dyspnoea,  and  other  symptoms  of  disorder  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  which  terminate  ra- 
XL.— 1048.     Dec.  31, 1847. 


pidly  in  death ;  while  it  is  discovered,  on  an 
examination  of  the  body,  that  the  thoracic 
viacera  generally  are  free  from  disease,  bat 
that  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs  is  loaded 
with  serous  fluid.  Laennec*  refers  to  soch 
an  accident  as  probably  accounting  for  the 
occasional  sadden  supervention  of  extreme 
dyspQoea  in  children  recovering  from  mea- 
sles ;  but  a  recent  French  writer,  M.  Le- 
gendre,t  was,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  first  person  who  clearly  proved  the 
connexion  between  the  symptoms  observed 
during  life,  and  the  state  of  extreme  oedema 
of  the  pidmonary  tissue  found  afler  death. 

This  cedema  of  the  lungs,  however,  though 
it  sometimes  destroys  life  very  speedily,  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  a  purely  idiopathic  affection, 
but  occurs  generally  as  one  of  the  compli- 
cations of  that  acute  anasarca  which  not 
unfrequently  succeeds  to  scarlatina,  and  even 
then  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  M. 
Legendre  records  only  four  cases,  all  of 
which  were  observed  in  children  who  were 
suffering  from  anasarca  after  scarlatina ;  and 
three  fatal  instances  of  it  have  come  under 
my  own  notice,  in  all  of  which  it  came  on 
daring  scarlatinal  dropsy.  In  two  of  these 
cases  it  came  on  while  tne  children  were 
labouring  under  a  great  degree  of  anasarca ; 
on  the  third  occasion  the  dropsy  had  greatly 
abated  before  the  thoracic  symptoms  ap- 
peared. Indications  of  slight  mischief  in 
the  chest,  such  as  frequent  dry  cough,  some 
degree  of  dyspnoea,  with  rhoncbus  and  sibUns, 
or  scanty  crepitation,  preceded  the  more 
serious  symptoms  for  two  or  three  days.  The 
patient,  in  short,  had  seemed  to  be  suffering 
from  a  bronchitis  of  moderate  intensity, 
when  suddenly  extreme  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion supervened,  attended  with  very  hurried 
breathing,  orthopnea,  and  most  tumultuous 
and  violent  action  of  the  heart,  though  with 
a  feeble  pulse.  The  cough  continued,  being 
still  short,  and  quite  unaccompanied  with 
expectoration.  Auscultation  under  such 
circumstances  does  not  seem  to  give  acconnt 
of  mischief  sufficiently  serious  to  explain  the 
alarming  nature  of  the  symptoms.  It  vdmlJ 
be  thought  that  air  enters  the  lungs  less 
freely  than  it  should  do,  but  the  crepitation 
heard  is  scanty,  and  neither  bronchial  re- 
spiration nor  diminished  resonance  on  per- 
cussion of  the  chest  is  perceptible.  Never- 
theless, if  relief  be  not  soon  afforded,  the 
child's  sufferings  in  a  few  hours  amount  to 
perfect  agony,  the  difficulty  of  respiration 
and  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart  con- 
tinuing ;  the  lips  and  face  becoming  perfectly 
livid,  but  the  intellect  remaining  clear,  and 
the  child  complaining  of  great  distress  re- 
feried  to  the  heart  or  epigastrium ;  till  at 

«  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Cheat,  tranalated  by 
Dr.  Forbes.    4tb  ed.    London,  1834.    p.  164. 

t  Recherches  sur  quelques  Maladies  de  TEn- 
fance.    8vo.    Paris,  1846.    p.  324>S52. 
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length  death  takes  place  Baddenly^  which  it 
■ometimes  does  within  twenty-four  hoars 
from  the  appearance  of  these  alarming 
symptoms.  At  other  times  the  approach  of 
the  disease  is  more  gradoal,  the  dyspnoea 
being  augmented  in  paroxysms,  bat  on  the 
whole  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
general  anasarca,  and  proving  fatal  in  the 
coarse  of  five  or  six  days. 

On  examining  after  death  the  bodies  of 
children  who  have  died  of  this  acnte  oedema 
of  the  longs,  a  little  transparent  seram  is 
nsaally  found  in  the  chest,  and  a  few  deposits 
of  lymph  on  the  surface  of  the  lung  some- 
times betoken  the  existence  of  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura.  The  lungs  themselves 
are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  firm,  and  destitute 
of  air  through  a  great  extent  of  their  sab- 
stance,  not  breaking  down  so  easily  as  lung 
in  a  state  of  true  hepatization  would  do,  but 
giving  exit  when  cut  into  to  a  most  abandant 
quantity  of  reddish  serum,  mixed  with  very 
fiew  air-bubbles.  The  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  are  enormously  distended  with 
coagulated  blood,  a  token  of  the  diflSculty 
irith  which  the  heart  has  discharged  the 
functions  to  the  performance  of  which  it  at 
length  becamQ  wholly  unequal.  To  this 
description  two  important  points  may  be 
added  from  the  account  given  by  M.  Le- 
gendre ;  the  one  that  punctures  of  the  lung 
will  allow  the  fluid  to  drain  out,  and  thus 
restore  to  the  organ  much  of  its  previous 
flaccidity ;  the  other,  that  by  the  insufflation 
of  air,  the  tissue  of  the  lung  may  be  made  to 
resume  its  natural  suppleness  and  its  light 
colour,  and  once  more  to  crepitate  as  in  a 
state  of  health.  From  these  facts  M .  Legendre 
concludes,  and  his  opinion  is,  I  doubt  not, 
quite  correct,  that  the  cellular  tissue  of  tbe 
lung  is  in  these  cases  the  chief  seat  of  the 
serous  effusion,  and  that  dyspnoea  is  pro- 
duced by  the  consequent  compression  of  the 
air-cells. 

In  the  treatment  of  any  case  in  which  tbe 
symptoms  just  enumerated  come  on,  free 
Tenesection  affords  most  remarkable  and 
almost  immediate  relief,  and  whenever  it  is 
practicable  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
most  abundant  depletion  by  means  of  leeches 
applied  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart. 
After  depletion,  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic 
should  be  given,  since  there  is  no  other 
remedy  that  so  speedily  or  effectually  re- 
duces the  urgent  dyspnoea.  In  the  subse- 
quent management  of  the  case  just  such 
remedies  are  required  as  would  be  best  cal- 
culated to  relieve  the  general  dropsy,  and  as 
that  diminishes,  tbe  oedema  of  the  lungs  will 
,  likewise  diminish  and  disappear. 

Sometimes  you  may  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  coldness  of  tbe  extremities  and  tbe 
great  lividity  of  the  surface  seem  to  forbid 
depletion.  Such  an  instance  I  once  saw : — 
the  patient  was  a  little  girl  about  9  years  old, 


in  whom  all  the  symptoms  bad  eome  on 
very  suddenly  a  few  hoars  before  I  saw  her, 
and  who  appeared  almost  dying  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  I  applied  a  large  mustard- 
poultice  over  her  diest,  gave  her  a  draught 
containing  a  large  dose  of  nitrous  ether,  and 
repeated  it  every  two  hoars.  In  the  coarse 
of  eight  or  ten  hours,  she  vras  sufficiently 
rallied  to  bear  venesection,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  marked  amendment,  and  in  a 
few  days  her  recovery  was  complete. 

My  experience  of  gangrene  qf  tkt  htng  in 
childhood  is  still  more  limited  than  of  the 
acute  oedema  of  its  tissue,  for  only  one  case- 
of  it  has  come  under  my  notice.  Tbe  par- 
ticulars of  it,  however,  may  be  worth  re- 
lating, since  they  illustrate  very  well  the 
symptoms  which  the  disease  usually  presents, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ge« 
nerally  occurs. 

A  little  girl,  3  years  old,  the  child  of 
healthy  parents,  and  having  previously  Iwd 
good  health,  with  the  exception  of  a  severe 
attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  when. 
2  years  old,  began  to  droop  in  health,  to 
cough,  and  to  have  shortness  of  breath,  on 
the  11th  of  February.  1843.  No  treatment 
was  adopted  until  the  child  was  brought  to 
me  on  the  15th.  Her  breathbg  was  then 
more  oppressed,  her  general  condition  more 
cast  down,  and  her  strength  more  reduced 
than  is  usual  in  so  short  a  time  from  the 
commencement  of  an  attack  of  pneumonift 
which  had  not  set  in  with  very  severe  symp- 
toms. Four  leeches  were  applied  beneath 
the  right  scapula,  and  half-grain  dosea  of 
calomel  and  Dover's  powder  were  given 
every  three  hours.  IS^ligbt  relief  succeeded 
the  bleeding,  but  tl^is  was  of  but  short  du- 
ration; and  the  child  did  not  seem  to  be 
either  better  or  seriously  worse  until  the  19  th, 
when  she  appeared  to  be  losing  strength. 
The  mercury  was  now  discontinued,  and 
ammonia  and  nourishing  diet  were  freely 
given.  On  the  20th,  t]|e  gums  both  of 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw  began  to  swell,  by 
the  next  dsy  they  were  ulcerated ;  the  breatb 
became  very  foetid,  and  a  discoloured  stinking^ 
fluid  ran  from  the  mouth.  The  thorade 
symptoms  continued  much  the  same,  not  at 
all  increasing  in  intensity,  and  the  coogb 
growing  looser  than  before ;  but  the  child 
became  paler  and  more  exsanguine,  and 
continued  to  lose  power.  The  ulceration  of 
the  gums  extended  to  the  fold  of  the  lower 
lip,  and  three  of  the  incisor  teeth  fell  out 
before  the  disease  was  finally  checked  on 
Feb.  2Gth  by  the  application  of  the  pure 
nitric  acid.  The  child  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  pain,  but  was  very  restless,  and  con- 
tinually harassed  by  efforts  to  vomit,  during 
which  she  rejected  nothing  but  an  offensare 
mucus.  She  was  extremely  indisposed  to 
take  either  wine  or  any  nourishment  for 
four  days  before  her  death,  which  took  place. 
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apparently  from  exhaustion  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  nineteen  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  her  illness. 

On  an  examination  of  the  body  after  death, 
the  left  lung  was  found  perfectly  beal'tby, 
with  the  exception  of  some  emphysema  of 
its  upper,  and  considerable  congestion  of  its 
lower  lobe. 

The  right  lung,  which  consisted  of  only 
two  lobes,  wss  universally  solid  and  non- 
crepitant,  with  the  exception  of  about  a 
fourth  of  the  upper  and  inner  edge  of  the 
«qpper  lobe,  which  was  emphysematous.  The 
two  lobes  were  sonnected  together  by  a  layer 
•of  yellow  lymph.  The  exterior  of  the  lung 
generally  was  of  a  dark  greyish  red  colour, 
with  irregular  patches  of  yellow  deposit  be- 
oeath  the  pleura,  some  of  which  were  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  besides  which  many  small  purulent 
deposits  were  contained  within  the  pulmo- 
nary vesicles,  as  in  vesicular  bronchitis. 
The  upper  part  of  the  upper  lobe,  and  a 
small  portion  near  the  diaphragmatic  sur- 
fiice  of  the  lower  lobe,  felt  soft  and  boggy 
to  the  touch.  On  cutting  into  the  upper 
lobe,  a  cavity  was  opened  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg,  very  irregular  in  form,  intersected  in 
various  directions  by  the  tubes  and  vessels 
vtfhich  crossed  it;  from  which,  as  well  as 
from  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  portions  of 
long  hung  in  shreds.  The  cavity  contained 
s.  small  quantity  of  dirty  greyish  yellow  pu- 
trilage,  which  exhaled  a  most  foetid  odour. 
The  substance  of  the  long  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  in  a  far  advanced  stage 
of  purulent  infiltration,  and  other  parts  of  the 
lobe  were  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  same  con- 
dition, besides  which,  small  collections  of 
(pnriform  fluid,  not  bigger  than  a  split  pea, 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  its  substance. 
'The  state  of  the  lower  lobe  on  the  whole 
resembled  that  of  the  upper,  but  the  cavity 
'in  its  lower  part  was  not  larger  than  a  mar- 
>ble,  and  contained  a  small  quantity  of  yellow 
-j;)us,  of  a  less  foetid  character  than  that  in  the 
vupper  lobe.  The  bronchial  glands  were 
tswollen,  soft,  of  a  homogeneous  aspect,  and 
a  grey  colour ;  but  neither  in  them,  nor  in 
cither  lung,  nor  in  any  organ  of  the  body, 
was  there  the  least  trace  of  tubercular  de- 
posit. 

Although  there  was  in  this  instance  a 
larger  amount  of  inflammatory  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  lung  than  is  usually  met  with  in 
connection  with  gangrene  of  its  substance, 
yet  the  symptoms  observed  during  the  pa- 
tient's life-time  were  precisely  such  as  are 
generally  observed  in  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  child  was  attacked  with  symptoms 
of  pneumonia,  which,  however,  were  far 
from  being  severe ;  but  nevertheless,  by  the 
fifth  day  from  their  commencement,  the 
greater  part  of  the  right  lung  had  become 
impervious  to  air,  and  percussion  over  th« 


right  side  of  the  chest  on  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary yielded  an  almost  universally  dull 
sound.  Even  then  the  child's  strength 
seemed  much  reduced,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  more  she  ss^k  into  a  state  of 
great  weakness.  Throughout  the  whole 
course  of  tha  disease  there  was  the  same  ab- 
sence of  striking  indications  of  the  extent  to 
v^hich  lihe  respiratory  organs  had  suffered^ 
ahd  this  even  after  a  large  portjdn  of  the  lung 
was  completely  disorganized.  The  most 
remarkable  phenomena  were  those  which 
betokened  the  general  loss  of  power  in  the 
system,  while  the  appearance  of  gangrenous 
ulceration  about  the  gqms  tended  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  which  refers 
the  disease  to  some  peculiar  alteration  of  the 
circulating  fluid,  rather  than  to  the  violence 
of  the  inflammatory  action.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  tends  to  support  this 
opinion  is,  that  gangrene  of  the  lung  much 
more  frequently  supervenes  on  the  pneu- 
monia that  comes  on  in  the  course  of  the 
exanthematous  fevers,  than  on  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  disease,  too, 
occurs  far  more  -rarely  in  children  who  are 
well  fed,  and  who  live  in  pure  air,  than  in 
those  who  are  surrounded  by  unfavourable 
hygienic  conditions.  Hence  it  results  that 
this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  gangrene,  are 
met  with  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris 
with  far  greater  frequency  than  elsewhere, 
and  that  they  sometimes  show  a  tendency  to 
become  endemic  in  tliat  institution. 

There  is  no  one  symptom  that  can  be 
mentioned  as  of  constant  occurrence  in  gan- 
grene of  the  lung  in  children,  and  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  the  disease.  That  peculiar  foetor 
of  the  breath,  on  which  so  much  reliance  is 
laid  in  the  adult,  sometimes  loses  its  value 
in  the  child,  as  it  did  in  the  case  just  re- 
lated, by  the  co-existence  with  it  of  gangrene 
of  the  mouth.  It  happens,  too,  not  unfre- 
quently,  that  the  characteristic  odour  of  the 
breath  is  altogether  absent  in  cases  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lung, — a  circumstance  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  account,  though  of  the  fact 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  it  rests  on  the 
authority  of  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez. 

Should  you  meet  with  any  case  in  which 
you  apprehend  that  this  condition  of  the 
lung  is  present,  you  would  adopt  a  tonic 
and  stimdAmt  plan  of  treatment,  as  afford- 
ing the  only  chance,  and  that  a  very  slender 
one,  of  saving  the  patient's  life.  Dr.  Stokes's 
suggestion,  too,  for  the  administration  of 
chlorine,  should  not  be  forgotten,  since,  if 
the  remedy  did  nothing  else,  it  might  dimi- 
nish that  foetor  of  the  breath  which,  when  it 
exists,  is  a  source  of  very  great  suffering  to 
the  patient. 

We  pass  now  from  the  examination  of  the 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  substance  of 
the  lung  to  the  study  of  those  to  which 
its  investing  membrane  is  liable.     It  will 
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not,  however,  be  necessary  to  occupy  very 
much  of  your  time  with  the   subject    of 
Pleurisy  in  childhood,  since,  though  it  is  a 
▼ery  important  disease,  yet  neither  its  symp- 
toms, course,  nor  treatment,  undergo  such 
modifications  from  the  early  age  of  the  pa- 
tient as  we  have  observed  in  some  other  of 
those  affections  which  we  have  already  passed 
in  review.     Some  writers  on  the  diseases  of 
children,  indeed,  have  left  pleurisy  altoge- 
ther unnoticed,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
extreme  rarity  in  early  life ;  but  this  opinion 
is  certainly  erroneous  so  far  as  regards  that 
secondary  pleurisy  which  comes  on  in  the 
course  of  pneumonia,  and  which  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  frequent  in   childhood  as  in 
adult  age.     Acute  idiopathic  pleurisy,  un- 
connected with  pneumonia,  or  in  which  the 
infiaoimation  of  the  lung  bears  but  a  very 
small  proportion  to  that  of  the  pleura,  is 
certainly  an  uncommon  affection  during  the 
first  years  of  childhood,  and  as  a  cause  of 
death  its  rarity  is  extreme.     It  appears  from 
the  fifth  report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
that,  of  75  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy  that  occurred 
in  London  in  the  year  1841,  only  3,  or  4  per 
cent.,  took  place  in  children  under  5  years 
old ;  while  you  will  not  have  forgotten  that 
68  per  cent,  of  all  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia 
are  alleged  on  the  same  authority  to  have 
befallen  children   aged  less   than  5  years. 
Acute  idiopathic  pleurisy  has  run  a  fatal 
course  in  children  under  5  years  of  age  only 
on  four  occasions  which  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing, — a  result  which  has 
seemed  to  be  due  at  least  as  much  to  the 
nrity  of  the  disease  as  to  its  being  seldom 
fatal.    After  5  years  of  age,  however,  the 
frequency  of  pleurisy  manifestly  increases, 
and  during  the  later  years  of  childhood  it  is 
little,  if  at  all,  less  frequent  than  in  the 
adult. 

In  fatal  cases  of  pleurisy  in  childhood 
the  appearancet  found  after  death  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  are  met  with  in  the  adult. 
Adhesions  between  the  costal  and  pulmonary 
pleura,  and  between  the  different  lobes  of 
one  or  other  lung,  associated  sometimes  with 
very  intense  redness  of  parts  of  the  mem- 
brane, are  hardly  ever  wanting,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  them  a  small  quantity  of  trans- 
parent serum,  often  of  a  reddish  tint,  is 
sometimes  effused  into  the  caviti^  of  the 
chest.  In  other  cases  the  effused  matters 
are  entirely  solid,  and  both  th*;  surface  of 
the.lung  and  the  interior  of  the  thorax  are 
coated  with  a  distinct  investment  of  lymph, 
or,  in  addition  to  the  deposit  of  lymph  on 
the  lung,  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  chest, 
no  longer  transparent  serum,  but  either  a 
lero-parulent  fluid  in  which  flakes  of  lymph 
are  lloatirg,  or,  more  rarely,  the  matter 
effused  is  healthy  pus.  The  most  frequent 
complication  of  pleurisy  is  with  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  lungs ;  besides  which  it  occasion- 


ally Iwppena,  when  the  left  pleura  has  bemt 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  that  the  disfwie 
extends  from  it  to  the  pericardivm,  whieh. 
on  two  such  occasions  I  have  found  lined 
with  lymph,  partially  adherent  to  the  hearty 
and  containing  a  sero-paruleat  flaid. 

The  main  symptamg  that  attend  the  die- 
ease,  as  well  as  the  phytieal  tigne  of  ita 
existence,  are  the  same  at  all  ages.    There 
are,  however,  some  cirenmetanees  peenliar 
to  early  life,  which,  nnlesa  yon  are  on  your 
guard,  may  serve  to  obscure  the  real  natove 
of  the  affection.    The  history  of  a  case  of 
acute    pleurisy  in    childhood  is    generally 
something  to  this  effect : — A  child  previonalj 
in  perfect  health  is  suddenly  attacked  with 
pain  referred  to  the  chest  or  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  so  severe  as  to  occasion  it  to 
cry  alond,  perhaps  attended  at  firat  with 
vomiting  of  a  greenish  flnid,  aocompanied 
with  fever,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  hurried  re-^ 
spiration,    interrupted   by    frequent   short 
cough,  which  evidently  occasions  pain,  and 
which  the  child  labonra,  though  in  vain,  to 
suppress.    After  a  few  houn  the  severity  of 
the  pain  subsides;  but  the  fever,  hurried 
respiration,  and  cough,  continue,  and  the 
child,  though   usually  it  looks  heavy  and 
seems  drowsy,  yet  becomes  extremely  rest- 
less  at  intervals, — cries  and  struggles,  as  if 
in  pain,  and  violently  resists  any  attempt  to 
alter  its    position,   since   every  movement 
brings  on  an  exacerbation  of  its  sufferings. 
The  posture  which  k  selects  varies  mudi ; 
sometimes  its  breath  seems  disturbed  in  any 
other  than  an   upright  position ;  at  other 
times  it  lies  on  his  back,  or  on  one  side ; 
but,  whatever  be  the  posture,  any  alteration, 
of  it  appeara  to  cause  much  distress,  and  ia 
sure  to  be  resisted  by  the  patient. 

The  probabilities  are,  that,  if  you  auscul- 
tate the  chest  of  a  child  in  whom  these  symp- 
toms exist,  you  will  hear  good  breathing 
through  the  whole  of  one  lung.     On  the 
other  side,  the  air  will  be  most  likely  found 
to  enter  less  freely,  though  unaccompanied 
with  any  moist  sound,  perhaps  unattended 
with  any  morbid  sound  at  all ;  or  there  may 
be  on  this  side  a  rough  sound  audible  like  a 
rhonchus,  and  for  this  you  may  very  likely 
at  first  take  it,  though  with  more  atteotioa* 
it  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  friction  sound. 
A  day  or  two  later  you  will  probably  detect 
a  sound  like  that  of  bronchial  breathing,  aa 
you  pass  your  ear  from  above  downwards 
along  the  posterior  part  of  the  chest,  while 
the  friction  sound  will  have  disappeared^ 
and  still  lower  there  will  be  an  utter  absence 
of  all  sound.     The  walls  of  this  side  of  the 
chest,  if  their  tenderness  does  not  prevent 
your  trying  percussion,  will  yield  a  much 
less  resonant  sound  than  usual;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  distinct  sense  of  solidity 
will  be  communicated  to  the  finger. 

I  need  hardly  punue  the  detail  of  other 
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symptomg  which  are  the  necessary  resolt  of 
pleaiisy,  whaterer  be  the  age  of  the  person 
in  whom  it  oocars.  The  dimioiBhed  mo- 
bility of  the  aifected  side,  the  displacement 
of  the  heart,  the  balging  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  on 
the  diseased  side,  are  phenomena  that  take 
place  onder  the  inilaenoe  of  the  same  causes 
at  every  age,  though  their  occurrence  is  less 
frequent  in  childhood  than  in  adult  age, 
since  the  effusion  of  fluid  is  usually  more 
scanty.  The  course  of  the  disease,  whether 
towards  recovery  or  to  a  fatal  issue,  presents 
nothing  remarkable  in  childhood,  but  it  is 
chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
that  you  are  likely  to  mistake  its  nature. 

The  symptoms  by  which  an  attack  of 
pleurisy  is    ushered    in,    point    sometimes 
rather  to  the  head  than  to  the  chest.    The 
child  is  seised  with  vomiting,  attended  with 
fever  and  intense  headache:  it  either  cries 
aloud,  or  is  delirious  at  night,  or  screams 
much  in  its  sleep,  and,  when  morning  comes, 
complains  much  of  its  head,  but  denies  hav- 
ing any  pain  whatever  in  its  chest,  while  the 
short  cough  and  the  hurried  breathing  may 
be  thought  to  be  merely  the  result  of  the 
cerebral  disturbance.   The  diagnosis  of  cases 
of  this  kind  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  since 
anscultation  does  not  always  afford  the  in- 
formation that  you  might  expect.     It  often 
happens  that  no  friction  sound  is  percepti- 
ble, and  that  you  have  no  other  indication 
to  g^ide  you  aright  besides  the  feebleness  of 
the  respiratory  murmur  on  the  affected  side. 
The  child,  too,  fearful  to  take  a  deep  inspira- 
tion, fills  neither  lung  completely,  so  that 
to  a  great  degree  you  lose  the  information 
gained  by  the  comparison  of  the  breathing 
in  one  lung  with  that  in  the  other.     Still, . 
the  history  of  the  case  will  do  much  towards 
preserving  you  from  error.     The  onset  of 
the  illness  has  been  far  too  acute,  attended 
with  far  too  much  febrile  disturbance,  for  a 
case    of    tubercular    hydrocephalus,    while 
many  of  the  signs  of  cerebral  mischief  which 
might  be  expected  in  a  case  of  simple  en- 
cephalitis have   not    presented  themselves. 
The  heat  of  head  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  surface ;  the  cries  with  which 
the  disease  set  in  have  not  ended  in  coma. 
It  happens  but  seldom  that  convulsions  mark 
the  commencement  of  the  disease;  but,  if 
they   had  occurred  at  the  onset,  they  have 
not  since  returned ;  neither  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  nor  strabismus,  nor  retraction  of 
the  head,  is  present ;  and,  though  the  child 
may  cry,  as  children  when   ill  and  fretful 
often  do,  at  the  curtain  being  undrawn  and 
the  candle  brought  near  it,  yet  there  is  no 
real  intolerance  of  light.    The  dyspnoea  also 
ifl  too   permanent,  and  the  short  backing 
coagb  too  frequent,  for  either  to  be  sympa- 
thetic of  cerebral  disorder. 

The  pain  with  which  pleurisy  sets  in  is 


sometimes  referred  not  to  the  chest,  bat  to 
the  abdomen,  and  its  commencement  may  be 
attended  with  vomiting  and  purging.  Pres- 
sure on  the  abdomen,  too,  ofcen  causes  a 
considerable  increase  of  suffering,  and  you 
may  thus  be  led  to  regard  the  case  not  as 
pleurisy,  but  as  intestinal  disorder,  with 
fever.  In  any  such  doubtful  case  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  children,  long  after  they 
can  talk,  describe  the  nature  and  seat  of 
their  sufferings  very  inaccurately ;  and  if, 
as  often  happens  in  these  cases,  they  refer 
the  pain  to  the  right  hypochondrium,  you 
should  not  forget  that  pain  in  that  situation 
is  at  all  ages  much  oftener  connected  with 
disease  of  the  pleura  than  of  the  peritoneum ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  increase  of  discomfort 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen  may 
have  been  due  to  the  additional  impediment 
thereby  offered  to  the  already  labouring 
respiration. 

In  most  cases  of  pleurisy  in  childhood, 
careful  auscultation  will  preserve  us  from 
error.  Still  the  information  that  it  yields  is 
more  limited  in  the  child  than  in  adult  age. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  the  various  modi- 
fications of  the  voice  sound  are  much  less 
marked  owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  voice 
in  early  life,  while  we  cannot  induce  the 
child  to  speak  several  sentences  or  utter 
several  words  in  the  same  pitch  of  voice,  in 
order  that  we  may  try  how  far  the  sound  is 
altered.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  we 
cannot  test  the  difference  between  the  two 
lungs  by  the  vibration  of  the  voice  perceived 
on  applying  the  hands  to  either  side  of  the 
chest — a  means  by  which,  in  the  adult,  we 
are  often  assisted  in  determining  between  a 
solidification  of  the  lung  from  pneumonia 
and  the  djlness  consequent  on  pleurisy  with 
effusion.  Another  circumstance  which,  in 
the  child,  increases  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  pleurisy  and  pneunjonisy 
is,  that,  in  the  latter,  children  sometimes 
inspire  so  slightly  as  not  to  produce  any 
crepitation,  so  that  in  both  cases  we  may 
have  impaired  resonance  on  percussion,  with 
scanty  admission  of  air,  and  a  bronchial 
character  in  the  respiration,  but  without 
any  other  morbid  sound.  In  the  child,  too, 
we  lose  the  very  valuable  information  which 
the  presence  of  the  expectoration  in  the 
pneumonia  of  grown  persons  affords,  when 
contrasted  with  the  absence  of  all  expecto- 
ration as  an  attendant  on  the  dry  cough  of 
pleurisy.  With  the  advance  of  the  disease, 
doubt  as  to  its  nature  is  removed ;  it  is  at 
its  commencement  only  that  mistake  is  pos- 
sible. But  even  then,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  enu- 
merated as  tending  to  mislead,  you  will 
seldom  be  wrong  if  you  regard  as  an  in- 
stance of  pleurisy  any  case  in  which  symp- 
toms  like  those  of  pneumonia  having  set.  in 
suddenly  and  severely,  anscultation  fails  to 
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detect  the  crepitu  of  pneamonia,  and  dii- 
oofen  only  feeblcDev  of  the  reipiratorj 
mnnnvr  on  one  nde,  with  or  withoat  a  more 
or  leie  marked  broiidiial  cfaaraeter  in  the 
breathing. 

Bat  we  may  pais  now  to  the  conaiden- 
tion  of  the  tremtmeMt  of  acute  pleurisy  in 
diildbood,  a  tubject  which  need  not  detain 
na  long,  fince  the  age  of  the  patient  in  no 
retpect  alten  the  principles  that  most  guide 
our  conduct.  If  seen  sufficiently  eariy, 
and  treated  with  due  activity,  cases  of  acote 
pleurisy  in  infancy  and  diildhood  nearly 
always  have  s  fsTourable  termination,  and  in 
almost  every  instance  that  has  oome  under 
my  obserration  in  which  the  issue  of  the 
disease  was  unfortunate,  either  all  trratment 
had  been  neglected  till  the  children  were 
past  hope,  or  the  nature  of  the  complaint  had 
been  mistaken,  or  the  treatment  followed 
had  not  been  sufficiently  active.  This  last 
error  it  is  of  great  moment  to  avoid,  for 
acute  inflammation  of  the  pleura  in  child- 
hood runs  its  course  with  greater  rapidity 
to  a  more  speedy  fatal  issue  than  in  the 
adult.  Of  seven  fatal  cases  of  acute  pleu- 
risy in  childhood,  of  which  I  have  preserved 
a  record,  three  ended  in  death  on  the  6th 
day,  one  on  the  9th,  one  within  a  fortnight ; 
while  one  of  the  remaining  two  terminated 
in  thirty  days,  and  the  life  of  the  diild  in 
the  seventh  case  was  prolonged  for  several 
months. 

In  almost  every  case,  provided  the  symp- 
toms be  at  all  urgent,  and  the  child's  pre- 
vious health  have  been  good,  general  deple- 
tion should  be  reiorted  to,  and  you  need 
not  be  afraid  of  carrying  this  first  bleeding 
to  syncope,  since  children  generally  faint 
after  the  abstraction  of  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm.  It 
will  be  almost  always  necessary  to  follow 
this  up  by  local  bleeding,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  wait  for  three  or  four  houra  in  order  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  effect 
produced  by  the  previous  venesection.  A 
second  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  seldom 
needed,  and  may  almost  always  be  avoided 
if  local  depletion  be  not  too  timorously  prac* 
tised.  In  the  acute  stage  of  pleurisy  it  is 
better  to  draw  the  blood  by  leeches  than  by 
cupping,  since  the  side  is  often  so  tender 
that  the  pressure  of  cupping  glasses  would 
be  unbearable.  After  depletion  our  chief 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  calomel,  which 
should  be  freely  given  in  combination  with 
opium  or  Dover's  powder.  Antimony, 
which  often  renden  us  such  good  service  in 
pneumonia,  is  here  of  little  use ;  and  though 
it  may  somewhat  diminish  the  frequency  of 
the  breathing,  it  exerts  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  local  mischief.  A  pleurisy  treated 
thus  actively  is  sometimes  overcome  in  the 
course  of  24  or  48  houn,  so  that  nothing 
-remains  of  symptoms  which  had  appeared 


so  formidable.  Often,  however,  after  the 
acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  affactod 
side  remains  dull,  and  the  reqriration  acanty 
for  several  weeks  together,  and  now  is  the 
time  when  the  use  of  blisten,  a«ociated 
with  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  cafe- 
mel,  will  be  of  most  essential  aenrioe,  and 
will  generally  effect  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  fluid,  and  the  restoration  of  the  pa- 
tient to  perfect  health. 

This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  baty 
sometimes  in  spite  of  remedies  peisetei  tngjy 
employed,  one  side  of  the  chest  continues  ^U 
of  fluid;  and  the  question  then  comes  belbre 
us  whether  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  let 
out  that  fluid  by  mechanical  mesns.  Many 
most  important  considerations  are,  as  yoa 
know,  involved  in  the  question  of  perform- 
ing paracentesis  of  the  chest;  hut  the  indi- 
cations for  its  performance  are  the  same  in 
the  child  as  in  the  adult :  while  my  own  ex- 
perience would  lead  me  to  conclude  tbnt 
cases  in  which  the  operation  is  necessary  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  eariy  life. 

Pleurisy  does  not  always  present  itself  as 
an  idiopathic  affection.  It  supervenes,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  in  the  course  of 
pneumonia,  increasing  the  suffering  of  the 
patient,  and,  if  severe,  adding  much  to  bis 
danger.  It  comes  on,  sometimes  during 
acute  rheumatism,  either  with  or  withoat 
pericarditis,  and  on  two  oocasioas  I  have 
observed  pleurisy,  with  effusion  into  one  side 
of  the  ch»t,  succeed  to  an  attack  of  peri- 
tonitis. But  besides  these  cases  in  whidi 
the  affection  of  the  pleura  retains  an  acnte 
character,  the  disease  is  likewise  met  with  in 
a  chronic  form,  and  manifesting  its  existence 
by  comparatively  few  symptoms.  Attaeka 
of  chronic  pleurisy  are  sometimes  idio- 
pathic ;  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tmoe 
them  back  to  their  commencement  in  an 
acnte  seizure.  The  cough  and  dyspnoea  in 
such  cases  are  troublesome  rather  than  dis- 
tressing, and  nothing  but  examination  of 
the  chest  would  lead  to  a  suspidon  of  the 
serious  nature  of  the  affection.  Cases  of 
this  description  usually  do  well  under  the 
employment  of  local  counter- irritation  and 
the  administration  of  mercury  end  diuretics, 
though  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  is  unnaDy 
effected  very  gradually.  Chronie  plenrisy, 
however,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  as  a 
purely  idiopathic  affection,  in  early  life,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  mo*8t  important,  and  far  frosa 
being  one  of  the  least  common  complica- 
tions of  the  dropsy  which  often  succeeds  to 
scarlatina.  Under  these  drcnmstancea,  toe, 
it  often  needs  much  attention  to  detect  it, 
since  it  may  for  a  long  time  give  rise  to  but 
few  symptoms  that  might  betray  its  exist- 
ence. Some  cough  and  some  dyspnoea 
almost  invariably  attend  the  anasarca  that 
succeeds  scarlatina,  and  often  there  is  no 
complaint  of  pain,  nor  increase  of  tiie  oonghv 
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Bor  exaggeration  of  the  dyspnoea,  to  betoken 
the  onset  of  this  new  and  formidable  disease. 
At  length,  perhaps,  the  anasarca  disappears, 
and  now  when  we  notice  the  emaciated  con- 
dition of  the  child,  we  observe  for  the  first 
time  that  one  half  of  the  chest  is  much 
larger  than  the  other,  that  it  remains  im- 
moveable during  respiration,  and  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  full  of  fluid.  Or  our  atten- 
tion may  be  suddenly  called  to  the  mischief 
that  has  been  going  on  by  the  child  becom- 
ing unable  to  breathe  except  in  one  posture, 
and  even  then  with  extreme  difficulty  ;  the 
fluid  has  been  poured  out  so  abundantly  as 
at  length  almost  to  prevent  respiration,  and 
when  we  find  out  the  evil  it  is  almost  too 
late  to  effect  its  cure. 

It  is  by  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  in  the  dropsy  that  fol- 
lows scarlatina  that  yon  will  be  most  likely 
to  prevent  the  supervention  of  this  serious 
malady ;  it  is  only  by  the  most  attentive 
daily  auscultation  that  yon  will  In  many 
cases  get  notice  of  its  approach. 
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MISCELLANEA    MEDICA. 
Br  Robert  Dick,  M.D. 

Part  V. 
[Continued  firom  page  1105.] 

26.  CAo/erfl.— That  cholera  is  not 
propagated  chiefly,  or  at  all,  by  means 
of  an  nnimal  virus  (as  Mr.  Herapath, 
of  Bristol,  has  lately  so.ught  to  anew) 
seems  probable  from  the  fact,  that  no 
greater  mortality,  in  proportion,  oc- 
curred among  medical  men  and  nurses 
than  among  those  whom  circumstances 
permitted  and  fear  induced  to  use  every 
precaution  against  infection  from  the 
sick.  All  the  benefit  alleged  by  Mr. 
Herapath  to  huve  been  derived  from 
chlorine  gasare  accountable, not  merely 
on  the  supposition  that  it  destroyed  the 
virus  of  cholera,  but  that  it  decom- 
posed the  various  animal  efl^uvia  in- 
cident to  uncleanly  and  ill-ventilated 
apartments,  and  which,  by  predis- 
posing to  disease  in  general,  predis- 
posed, of  course,  to  cholera.  But  it  is 
un philosophical,  where  we  have  known 
and  familiar  agents  to  explain  b|r,  to 
admit  an  unknown  one,  that  is,  a 
cholera  virus,  the  existence  of  which 
is  purely  conjectural. 

A  disease  attended  with  an  infectious 


animal  virus  wanders  hither  and  thithe  r 
according  as  greater  or  less  sanitary 
precautions  are  used  in  this  or  that 
country,  district,  or  dwelling-house. 
This  was  not  the  case  with  cholera. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  progress  of 
cholera,  so  chronic  and  so  regular, 
advancing  steadily  as  it  did  and  does 
during  several  years,  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  across 
that  of  Europe,  and  over  the  Atlantic 
to  America,  must  depend  on  either 
atmospherical,  electrical,  or  geological 
influences.  It  would  be  well  that 
naturalists  and  medical  men  of  different 
countries  should,  either  now,  or  on  the 
earliest  announcement  of  any  future 
rise  of  cholera  in  the  East,  attend : 

1st.  To  keep  an  accurate,  and,  if 
possible,  daily  register  of  thermo- 
metrical  changes. 

2d.  Of hygrometrical ditto;  whether 
the  season  or  seasons  have  been  dry  or 
moist. 

3d.  Of  electrical  ditto;  whether 
thunder-storms,  &c.  have  been  more  or 
less  frequent. 

4th.  Should  inquire  or  observe 
whether,  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
disease,  or  elsewhere,  there  have  been 
any  volcanic  phenomena^any  increased 
activity  in  existing  volcanos,  &c. 

5ih.  Whether  there  has  been  any 
general  blight  of  vegetation. 

It  is  far  from  improbable  that  the 
craters  of  volcanos  are  not  the  only 
points  from  which  effluvia,  dangerous 
or  fatal  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
find  vent.  A  very  small  way  below 
the  crust  we  live  on,  the  most  violent 
volcanic  actions  are  still  going  on,  and 
a  state  of  heat  and  probably  combus- 
tion existing  of  whicti  we  can  scarcely 
form  any  idea.  About  as  far  below  the 
mean  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Himalaya  is  above  it,  a 
degree  of  heat  must  exist  which  ought 
to  keep  granite  in  fusion !  Now,  all 
this  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the 
extrication  of  gases  and  vapours.  It 
is  possible  that  betides  those  which 
escape  by  craters,  others  must  ooze,  as 
it  were,  throuj^h  the  soil,  must  perco- 
late upwards  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
phrase)  blighting  vegetable,  and  poi- 
soning animal  life,  along  extensive 
tracks  of  the  earth's  surface.  Hence 
the  reason  of  my  suggestion  that  the 
condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
should  receive  attention. 

6th.  Whether  there  has  been  any 
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murrain  among  any  of  the  animaU 
which  furnish  a  staple  article  of  huoian 
food,  as  oxen,  sheep,  fowls,  tame  and 
wild,  &c. ;  or  any  disease  amon^  any  , 
of  the  articles  in  the  vegetable  King-  ^ 
dom  which  are  of  staple  use,  as,  for  ^ 
example,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  &c.    It  i 
is  conceivable,  in  cases  of  general  mur-  | 
rain  among  animals,  and  blight  among  ' 
Tegetables  for  food,  that  besides  those 
of  either  kind  which  perish,  many  may 
be  more  or  less  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease, or  debilitated  and  rendered  less 
healthy  by  the  influences  to  which  the 
disease  is  owins  without  death  taking 
place.    Hence  they  may,  though  item- 
ing iy  in  health,  be  unfit  for  food  for 
man,  though  they  continue  to  be  used 
as  such.    Hay-fever,  and  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  use  of  ergotted  rye, 
the  stomachic  and  intestinal  derange- 
ments caused  bv  the  use  of  many  fish 
seemingly  healthy,  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  reader  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  the  query  of  this  para- 
graph. 

The  observation  of  marine  pheno- 
mena is  less  easy,  and  the  information 
thence  to  be  derived  less  accessible. 
Yet  no  doubt  volcanic  actions  take 
place  as  extensively  under  the  bed  of 
the  sea  as  under  dry  land,  with  con- 
comitant discharges  of  deleterious 
vapours  and  gases.  By  these  a  vast 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  is  caused  (as  has  been  sometimes 
observed)  over  many  leagues.  Im- 
mense tracts  of  the  sea's  surface  have 
also  been  observed  covered  with  float- 
ing submarine  plants,  detached  either 
by  some  convulsion,  or  by  some  other 
cause,  from  their  places  of  growth. 
Surgeons  at  sea,  naval  oflicers,  &c. 
should  carefully  record  all  such  phe- 
nomena. 

The  causes  of  cholera  are  obviously 
of  a  very  permanent  and  determinate 
kind,  and  operate  from  east  to  west. 
That  the  causes. are  situated  in  the 
atmosphere  alone  is  not  probable,  or 
rather  is  not  possible ;  for  if  so,  so 
moveable  a  body  is  the  atmosphere, 
so  full  of  currents  is  it,  that  cholera,  if 
derived  thence,,  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth  with  much 
more  geographical  variety  and  latitude 
than  we  have  seen  it  to  be.  The  only 
eauses  by  which  its  permanent  dura- 
tion, or  regular  return  during  several 
years,  and  its  determinate  course  from 
east  to  west,  can  well  be  accounted  for, 


are  some  peculiar  solar,  lunar,  or  some 
terrestrial  or  subterranean  influence,  or 
some  electrical  changes  dependent  on 
the  sun's  progress  from  east  to  west,  or  on 
some  terrestrial  causes  operating  in 
that  direction. 

That  there  are  changes — atmospheric, 
solar,  or  other  changes,  which  bafl3e  our 
comprehension -^in  the  earth's  axis,  or 
in  its  position  to  the  sun,  is  proved  hj 
the  singular  fact,  that  now  a  twilighi  la 
observable  in  the  east  and  west  of  tihe 
continent  of  India,  which  did  not  for- 
merly exist ;  and  that  this  twilight  is 
gradually  increasing  in  length  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

27-  Exereut. — In  his  remarks  on  the 
treatment  of  one  form  of  renal  disease. 
Dr.  Prout,  after  referring  to  horse  and 
carriage  exercise,  and  some  disadvan- 
tages attending  the  latter,  observes : 
"  On  the  whole,  if  the  patient  has  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  walking,  perhapa, 
constitutes  the  best  form  of  exercise." 

If  this  remark  is  just  (and  it  is  so)  in 
regard  to  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
disease,  it  is  emphatically  so  as  respects 
the  condition  of  health,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  of  that  con- 
dition. It  were  easy  to  point  out  the 
advantages  of  walking  exercise  aver 
horse-riding.  Its  superiority  to  carriage 
exercise  is  too  obvious  to  even  unpro- 
fessional persons  to  require  illustration. 
Two  out  of  the  twelve  or  sixteen  wak- 
ing hours  are  the  least  number  that, 
on  the  average,  should  be  occupied  in 
walking  exercise.  -  After,  not  before, 
exclusively,  pot  inclusively,  from  one 
to  five  hours  may  be  given  to  horse  or 
carriage  exercise.  We  should  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
the  wisdom  of  the  arrangements  of 
nature  and  providence,  with  the  pre- 
judices and  errors  of  society.  The 
possession  and  use  of  a  carriage  is 
usually  considered  a  privilege:  and 
those  who  enjoy  them  enviable  per- 
sons. Reason  and  experience  pro- 
nounce a  contrary  verdict  What  a 
mass  of  diseases,  connected  with  ple- 
thora, is  unequivocally  and  directly 
due  to  the  use  of  carriages !  Goat, 
hepatic  and  cerebral  congestions,  need 
only  be  named;  but,  in  truth,  the 
number  is  legion.  Then  what  a  fur- 
ther amount  of  disease,  or  disposition 
to  disease,  is  induced,  by  the  artificial 
protection  from  the  animating  in- 
fluence of  open  atmospheric  air,  which 
close  carriages   furnish,   and  the  in- 
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ability  they  induce  tobear,  without  de- 
pression or  subsequent  febrile  reac- 
tion, natural  cold  ?  How  many  cases 
of  pulmonary  catarrh,  Congestion  and 
tubercle ;  of  intestinal  catarrh  (diarr- 
hoea), and  intestinal  irritation,  are  thus 
caused?  Such  being  the  case,  may 
we  not  on  this,  as  on  a  thousand  other 
occasions,  ask  whether  nature,  justly 
interpreted,  is  not  kinder  to  the  poor 
than  to  the  rich  P  It  may  be  answered 
that  the  above  objections  apply  to  the 
abuse,  not  the  use,  of  carriage  exer- 
cise. To  this  we  would  reply  that,  as 
even  the  incessant .  toil  of  a  daily 
labouring  man  is  not  found  to  be  incon. 
sistent  with  the  highest  health,  if  he 
is  adequately  supplied  with  food, 
therefure  any  use  of  carriages  at  all  is 
unnecessary  as  modes  of  exercise^ 
though  for  rapid  locomotion,  for  the 
dispatch  of  business,  and  for  states  of 
disease,  this  kind  of  gestation  may  be 
occasionally  required. 

28.  Phrenological  explanation  of 
Gluttony, — ^Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Food  and  Diet,  observes :— *'  Instead 
of  ascribing  the  gluttony  of  th6  in* 
habitants  of  frozen  regions  solely  to 
the  low  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  I  consider  it  to  be  in 
part  the  result  of  an  instinct  or  pro- 
pensity, exercised  by  some  portion  of 
the  brain.  Phrenologists  place  ali- 
mentiveness,  or  the  origin  of  the 
propensity  to  eat  and  drink,  at  the 
base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain, 
adjoining  and  immediately  below  the 
situation  occupied  by  the  organ  of  de- 
structiveness  in  carnivorous  animals." 
(Combe.)  "But,"  continues  Dr. 
Pereira,  '*  while  I  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  propensity, 
I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  opinion  as 
to  the  precise  seat  of  it  within  the 
skull.  To  varying  degrees  in  the 
power  and  activity  of  tnis  organ,  1 
ascribe  the  greater  or  less  fondness  for 
good  living  evinced  by  different  indi- 
viduals."--(p.  18.) 

We  must  own  that  we  think  there  is 
not  a  little  doubtful  speculation  both 
in  the  above  conjecture  of  Dr.  Pereira 
and  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Combe. 
In  the  first  place,  and  without  enter- 
ins^  into  a  formal  discussion  on  phre- 
nology, allow  me  to  put  the  simple 
question — is  it  philosophical  to  assume 
tne  existence  or  necessity  of  an  organ 
of  alimentiveness,  when  acephalous 
animals   aliment   themselves    equally 


and  as  well  as  cephalous  ?  This  single 
fact  we  regard  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  whole  phrenological  argument. 
But  we  woidd  add  one  or  two  addi* 
tional  observations.  It  is  a  rule  ad*> 
mitted  in  all  argument  that  aims  at 
any  precision,  never  to  recognise  or 
suppose  a  second  or  more  causes,  es- 
pecially if  these  are  disputable,  when 
one,  known  and  obvious,  is  sufficient 
to  explain  any  phenomena.  Now, 
without  requiring  to  have  recourse  to 
phrenology,  there  are  surely  simple 
and  recognised  modes  of  explaining 
varying  degrees  of  appetite.  Without 
reference  to  the  brain  at  all,  the  state 
of  the  stomach  and  other  circwn- 
stances  satisfactorily  account  for  these. 
For  example,  great  exercise  createa, 
in  most  cases,  increased  craving  for 
food.  Surely  this  is  a  cause  that  does 
not  specially  act  on  the  brain  or  on 
any  part  of  it.  The  whole  feeling  of 
craving  is  in  the  stomach.  We  have 
no  more  consciousness  of  any  physio- 
logical inconvenience  in  the  brain 
than  in  the  great  toe.  What  boldness, 
then,  and  gratuitousness  of  hypothesis, 
to  look  beyond  the  organ  palpably 
affected  to  one  remote,  that  betrays  no 
signs  of  suffering  whatever, — except,  it 
may  be,  of  that  general  exhaustion,  in 
which  every  other  member  and  organ 
of  the  body  equally  participate. 

In  short,  we  shall  find  almost  every 
case,  wheth|^  of  individual  or  national 
gluttony,  accountable  on  grounds  much 
less  problematical  than  those  of  an 
organ  of  alimentiveness,  in  an  exalted 
decree  of  "  power  and  activity."  Mere 
habit  and  use  have  a  great  influence. 
Under  the  same  climate,  and  in  the 
same  circumstances  in  which  a  ci- 
vilised man  moderately  uses  food, 
savages  indulge  in  gluttonous  meals. 
But  who  would  seek  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this  difference  in  an  organ  of 
alimentiveness  P 

Dr.  Pereira  then  quotes  a  quotation 
of  Mr.  Combe  from  Dr.  Vimont,  to 
prove  the  great  difference  in  the  degree 
of  the  power  and  activity  of  the  or- 
gan of  alimentiveness  in  different  na- 
tions. By  this  it  would  appear  that 
the  Germans  are  ereat  eaters  of  flesh 
—greater  than  tne  French  (which, 
however,  is  open  to  question)  :  hence, 
they  possess  the  organ  of  alimentive- 
ness in  a  higher  degree.  No  mention 
is  made  in  the  quotation  of  the  Eng- 
lish :  but  'as  they  are  the  largest  eaters 
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of  flesh  in  Earope,  hence  this  nation 
most  have  a  great  development  of  the 
bpse  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain  I 
Now,  all  this  appears  to  us  extremely 
Ikncifal.  This  gregarious  develop- 
ment of  a  certain  alimentive  orji^n  of 
the  brain  seems  to  us  to  require  far 
itiOre  stringent  reasoning  and  proofs 
to  induce  us  to  put  fiiith  in  its  exist- 
ence. The  Americans  are  greater 
eaters  of  flesh,  and  larger  eaters,  than 
any  European  nation.*  Why  P  Simply 
because  food  is  at  once  plentiful 
and  cheap  in  that  country  :  or  rather, 
the  means  of  procuring  it  abound. 
Shall  we  sav  that  the  habit  of  using 
animal  food  three  times  a  day,  as  is 
common  with  the  farmers,  labourers, 
Ste.  of  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  more  plausibly  due  to 
the  accident  of  cheap  food  and  good 
wa|^s,  than  to  superior  power  and  ac- 
tivity in  a  conjectural  organ  of  ali- 
mentiveness  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  regard  the  sensa- 
tion  of  hunger  and  all  the  varieties 
of  appetite,  whether  moderate  or 
gluttonous,  as  originating  and  ter- 
minating in  the  stomach.  If  the 
organ  has  any  connexion  with  or  de- 
pendence on  the  cerebrum,  we  con- 
ceive  it  to  be  of  a  nature  not  under- 
stood, but,  at  all  events,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  causes  and  provisions 
on  which  the  sensation  of  hunger  and 
appetite  depends.  What  we  mean  is, 
that,  if  we  could  conceivei  the  life, 
functions,  and  sensations  of  the  trunk, 
to  continue  after  decapitation,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  sensntion  of  hunger 
would  be  experienced  in  the  stomach 
juf.t  as  it  ism  tne  ordinary  circum- 
stances, though  it  would  no  longer,  of 
course,  be  a  subject  of  perceptive  or 
intellectual  recognition. 

A  man  has  onlv  to  make  his  own 
sensations  the  subject  of  observation 
to  be  satisfied  that  the  appetite  of 
hunger  has  no  connexion  with  the 
brain,  except  as  a  subject  of  con- 
sciousness and  intellectual  perception, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  mind 


*  At  Bofton,  Mr.  Buckinffhtm  informs  ui, 
(and  we  pr&tume  tbe  aame  habit*  prevail  fi^ene- 
rally  In  the  United  SUtea),  •'there  wtfowr  aab- 
Btanfia)  mpala  in  almost  every  honse daiily .  .  . 
St  each  of  thes",  flesh,  meat,  or  poultry  is  taken 
*--8TOS8ly  cooked,  with  fpreasy  sauces,  and  a  large 
dmixtare  of  sweetmeats  and  preserved  fTaits, 
•«  w<tll  as  a  jtreat  Yariety  of  nnta ;  of  which  both 
children  and  adults  eat  proftiaely.''— Bvelrmf  • 
MnCs  America,  vol.  ili.  pp.  484-5. 


is  conscious  of  and  perceives  a  pret 
•ure  exerted  on  the  hand  or  foot. 

29.  hegmminaus  seeds.  —  Repeated 
obserration  has  satisfied  us  that 
Lieblg's  theoretical  notion  (for  it  is 
merely  theoretical),  that  beans  and 
peas,  though  abounding  in  nitrojgen, 
are  eomparatifely  deficient  in  nutritive 
properties,  is  at  complete  varianee 
with  fact.  His  idea  or  their  inferior 
nutrient  power  is  founded  on  their 
possessing  a  less  proportion  than  wheat, 
for  example,  or  the  subphosphatc  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  which  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  bone.  But  it  seems 
Tery  possible  that  an  article  of  diet,  if 
abounding  in  nitrogen,  may  be  highly 
nutritlTC,  though  comparatively  defi- 
cient in  the  above  salts.  When  we 
speak  of  any  particular  sort  of  food  aa 
being  peculiarly  nourishing  fur  an 
adult^  we  understand  rather  tnat  which 
developea  the  muscles,  than  what  ia 
supposed  or  expected  to  enlarge  the 
bones.  Absorption  and  deposition  in 
these  are  extremely  chronic  processes; 
and  to  maintain  the  bones  in  their 
statu  quo  of  volume,  an  extremely 
small  and  gradual  supply  of  the  sub- 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  is 
needed.  Whether  a  man,  subsisting 
wholly  and  exeiusivefy  for  months  or 
years  on  leguminous  seeds,  might  not 
eventually  nave  his  osseous  system 
atrophied  or  softened,  may  be  a' ques- 
tion: but  we  do  not  believe  that 
Liebig's  allegation  is  founded  on  any 
such  protracted  observations,  but  is 
merely  a  speculative  case  and  d  prion 
supposition. 

To  that  supposition  the  writer  would 
oppose  his  own  repeated  and  careful 
observations  in  cases  of  muscular  de- 
bility, in  which  he  has  seen  the  use 
of  beans  and  peas,  boiled  entire 
(haricot),  or  in  the  form  of  soups, 
podding,  &€.  of  great  and  nnequivocal 
benefit.  (See  also  preceding  notice. 
No.  15.) 

Benttnck  Street,  Manchester  Sqnare. 

NOTE  ON  THE  TYPHLOSOLE  OP 

THE  EARTH-WORM. 

Br  C.  Hamdfisld  Jones,  M.B. 

In  the  intestine  of  the  e^rth-worm 
there  is  found  a  peculiar  structure, 
which  bears  the  name  of  typhlosole, 
(blind  tube) ;  it  commences  jt)«.t  be- 
hind the  gizzard,  and  extends  nearly 
as  far  as  the  vent,  dimini  hinj  in  sixe 
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as  it  approaches  that  opening.  This 
tube  is  plicated  on  itasunace,  to  admit 
of  the  elongation  to  which  it  most  be 
continuaUv  subjected  during  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal ;  it  is  attached  in 
its  whole  length  to  the  u(^er  (dorsal) 
part  of  the  intestinal  cylinder,  and  is 
closed  at  either  end.  Thus  far  this 
structure  has  been  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Owen  and  others,  but  I  do  not 
find  mentioned,  what  is  yet  easily  de- 
monstrable, viz.,  that  the  typhloeole  is 
lined  by  a  stratum  of  biliary  cells,  ex- 
aotlv  the  same  in  almost  every  respect 
as  those  which  lie  on  the  exterior  of 
the  intestine,  and  which,  I  believe, 
have  no  connection  by  continuity  of 
enveloping  membrane  with  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  biliary  layer  ensheathing  the 
intestine  is  continuous  with  that  in 
the  typhlosole,  so  that  this  structure 
aimost  appears  to  be  an  inflection 
of  the  intestinal  wall,  something 
analogous  to  a  "  valvula  connivens :" 
this  arrangement  will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  a  glance  at  the  annexed 
diagram.  I  may  further 
mention,  that  the  free 
surface  of  the  typhlosole 
mav  be  sometimes  seen 
to  be  covered  with  cilia  '•: 
in  very  active  play ;  these 
organs  may  also  be  detected  on  other 
parts  of  the  intestinal  mucous  surface ; 
out  I  have  by  no  means  been  able 
always  to  perceive  them,  whether  from 
some  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
epithelium  connected  with  its  function, 
or  because  the  water  in  which  the 
specimen  was  immersed  disarranged 
by  its  cndosmotic  action  the  delicate 
adjustment  of  their  structure.  The 
function  of  the  typhlosole  is  probably 
that  attributed  to  it  by  Professor  Owen, 
viz.,  to  strain  olT  the  chyle  from  the 
coarse  contents  of  the  intestine;  the 
presence,  however,  of  biliary  cells  in 
this  situation  renders  it  further  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  until  the  chyle 
has  permeated  the  intestinal  wall  that 
it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  what 
has  been  deemed  the  chylific  secretion. 
Dec.  1S47. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  31,  1847. 

We  have  received  a  circular  from  Dr. 
Duesbury,  in  reference  to  some  remarks 
on  the  plea  of  insanity  recently  put 
forward  as  a  defence  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  Allnutt,  who  destroyed  his  grand- 
father by  poison.  We  have  read  with 
some  attention  the  evidence  in  the 
case, — the  summing  up  of  the  judge, 
the  remarks  in  the  Times,  with  Dr. 
Duesbury's  reply ;— and  the  only  con- 
clusion at  which  we  can  arrive  is,  that 
there  was  an  entire  want  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  boy  was  in  such  a  state 
of  insanity  as  to  justify  his  acquittal 
on  this  plea.  We  can  find  no  proof 
that  the  alleged  moral  insanity  had 
advanced  so  far  as  to  a^ct  the  intellect 
of  the  prisoner  ;  and  if  insanity  of  the 
moral  feelings  alone  is  to  exculpate, 
where  is  the  individual  who  destroys 
another  by  poison,  who  can  be  justly 
convicted !  Crime  must  be  suppressed 
— society  must  be  protected;  but  neither 
of  these  results  can  be  obtained,  if  a 
plea  of  insanity  is  to  be  lightly  ad- 
mitted. Can  the  moral  fetUngs  of 
any  person  who  secretly  assassinates  a 
near  relative  by  poison,  be  said  to  be  in 
a  sane  state  F  If  so,  let  us  have  a  clear 
and  unambiguous  distinction  between 
such  a  case  and  that  of  the  boy  Allnutt. 
If  not,  then  poisoning,  perpetrated 
under  these  circumstances,  is  not  a 
crime;  and  every  individual  put  on 
his  trial  for  this  supposed  ofience 
against  society,  should  be  at  once  ac- 
quitted on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

The  ultra-advocates  of  this  plea  are, 
we  conceive,  bound  to  adopt  one  or 
the  other  alternative.  They  must  prove, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  admi- 
nister the  law,  that  there  are  clear  and 
unequivocal  reasons  for  adopting  such 
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m  plea  in  a  particular  inttaoce;  and 
that  these  reasons  are  not  to  loose  and 
mdefined  as  to  involve  the  consequence 
Ihat  all  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be 
aeensed  of  a  similar  crime,  maj  easOy 
spe  under  the  same  plea.  We  com- 
ad  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  question  the  excellent 
papers  on  the  subject,  published  on  va- 
rious  occasions  in  this  journal  by  Dr 
Mayo.* 

Some  advocates  of  the  plea  of  in- 
sanity consider  that  every  crime  is  the 
result  of  rerebral  disease,  and  that  the 
criminal  act  arises  in  all  cases  from 
^  an  uncontrollable  impulse.*'  This  is 
a  most  dangerous  doctrine,  which  we 
perceive  is  daily  acquiring  strength  by 
the  most  injudicious  attempts  to  force 
the  plea  of  insanity,  in  every  case  in 
which  the  crime  happens  to  be  of  a 
particularly  atrocious  nature. 


Iw  eompleting,with  the  present  nnmber, 
the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Loitdon 
Medical  Oazbttb,  we  propose,  ac- 
aording  to  custom,  to  offer  a  few  re- 
narks  to  onr  readers. 

The  Lecture  depnriment,  in  addition 
to  the  courses  of  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper 
and  Dr.  West,  includes  valuable  lec- 
tures on  Clinical  Surgery  and  Patho- 
logy by  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Ceesar 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Paget,  as  well  as  on 
Ophthalmic  Surgery,  by  Mr.  W.  Bow- 
man. The  lectures  on  Dental  Physio- 
logy and  Surgery  by  Mr.  Tomes,  are 
in  this  volume  brought  to  a  comple- 
tion. 

In  Clinical  Medicine,  we  may  point 
to  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Rees  and  Dr. 
Layoock,  as  presenting  to  our  readers 
subjects  of  great  practical  interest. 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  by  Original  Communications 
on  the  various  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  medical  science  and  practice. 

•  See  ToLxxxriii,  p.  19*. 


Among  them  the  contributions  of  Dr. 
Copland  on  the  subject  of  Morbid  Sym- 
pathies, have  no  doubt  been  fuliy  ap- 
preciated by  onr  readers.  The  elaborate 
papers  of  Dr.  Wardell  on  the  Scotdi 
Epidemic  fever,  have  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion. 

In  the  Reriew  department  of  the 
journal,  upwards  of  sixty  woHls  have 
been  noticed.  These  have  been  selected 
for  criticism,  in  a  way  to  present  to  oor 
readers  a  view  of  the  progress  of 
British  medical  literature,  during  the 
last  six  months. 

In  reference  to  the  Proeeedimgs  of 
Societies,  we  may  observe,  that  m*hile 
the  reports  of  the  London  Medical 
Societies  are  r^;ularly  inserted,  thae 
are  some  which  appear  in  an  authentic 
orm  only  in  the  LoM>o!f  Medical 
Gazette.  These  have  an  especial  in- 
terest in  relation  to  the  progress  of 
Pathology.  We  particularly  allade  to 
the  reports  of  the  Pathological  Society 
of  London,  the  Pathological  Society  of 
Manchester,  and  of  the  South  London 
Medical  Society.  These  reports  are 
furnished  to  us  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
respective  societies.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  as  usual. 

Of  the  Medical  Intelli^femee,  we  shall 
only  remark,  that  all  facts  and  occur- 
rences, which  appeared  to  have  the 
least  value  to  medical  readers,  have 
been  early  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal. 

Notwithstanding  the  numeroua 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  medical  periodicals  during  the 
last  two  years,  it  is  a  satisfactioa 
to  us  to  announce,  that  the  Loxdok 
Medical  Gazette  continues  to  re- 
ceive a  large  amount  of  support  from 
the  profession.  The  Dublin  Hos- 
pital Gazette^  an  exclusively  profes- 
sional journal,  conducted  with  great 
ability,  has  been  discontinued.  The 
decline  in  its  circulation  was  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  politics,  and  to  the 
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ezcluBion  of  personal  attacks  and 
scurrilous  articles  from  its  pages !  We 
do  not  think,  however,  so  ill  of  the 
medical  profession  of  this  country,  as 
to  suppose  that  this  was  the  real  cause. 
The  suppression  of  this  journal  was 
followed  by  the  withdrawal  of  Dr. 
Seller's  Northern  Journal  ofMedicinef 
a  monthly  medical  periodical  published 
at  Edinburgh,  and  now  represented  by 
the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.  Within  the  last  quarter,  also, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review 
has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Review. 

In  a  well- written  postscript  to  the 
last  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medical  Quarterly  Review,  Dr.  Forbes 
has  entered  into  an  analysis  of  the  de- 
cline of  medical  periodical  literature  in 
Great  Britain.  He  considers  that  the 
cheap  weekly,  have  tended  to  extin- 
.  guish  the  more  expensive  quarterly 
journals.  This  may  be  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent;  but  we  believe,  if  the 
whole  truth  were  told,  some  of  the 
former  would  be  found  to  be  mainly 
dependent  on  their  advertising  co- 
lumns. Secret  applications  for  adver- 
tisements  have  been  forwarded  to  us, 
which  prove  that  these  are  in  some 
instances  sought  with  greater  eagerness 
than  original  medical  articles.  They 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of 
events  will  have  observed,  in  reference 
to  each  of  the  three  London  medical 
journals,  that  the  price  has  been  raised 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
Various  reasons  have  been  ingeniously 
assigned  for  the  change,  but  the  plain 
and  simple  truth  we  believe  to  be,  that 
either  the  advertisements  or  the  sub- 
scriptions have  fallen  below  the  remu- 
nerating point ;  and  no  one — not  even 
the  editor  of  a  medical  periodical  with 
a  (hypothetical)  list  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  rea</ers— >can  continue  his 
literary  exertions  unless  supported  by 
snhscribers. 


After  shewing,  by  a  statistical  table^ 
the  expenditure  and  receipts  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Review  for  twelve 
years,  Dr.  Forbes  very  justly  observes. 
-~"  It  is  clear,  from  the  financial  ex- 
position now  made,  that  one  of  two. 
things  must  happen  in  future:  either 
the  profession  in  this  country  must  be 
contented  with  an  article  produced  at 
less  cost — probably,  there/ore,  an  tit- 
ferior  ariicle— or  they  must  determine 
to  become  more  extensively  purchoiert 
as  well  as  readers  of  journals,  if  they 
will  have  them  good,  that  is^  produced 
at  a  certain  expenditure.*'  We  do  not 
wish  to  underrate  the  importance  of 
cheapness  in  this  utilitarian  age ;  but 
journals,  like  other  articles,  may  be  to^ 
cheap. 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Forbes  in  thinking  that  the  main  cause 
of  the  decline  in  the  circulation  of  the 
medical  periodicals  is  to  be  ascribed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  establishment 
of  medical  book-clubs  and  reading  so* 
cieties;  and,  on  the  other,  to  trie  re- 
print of  the  most  important  at  tides 
contained  in  them  in  the  shape  of 
Half-yearly  Retrospects  and  Abstracts. 
The  editors  of  the  Abstracts  and  Re- 
trospects have  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  their  pohlications  cannot  interfere 
with  the  medical  journals,  and  have 
flattered  themselves  that  they  were 
only  making  the  contents  of  these 
journals  more  widely  known.  The 
result  is,  however,  in  our  opinion,  cor- 
rectly represented  by  Dr.  Forbes.  Thef 
have  most  seriously  encroached  on  the 
circulation  of  the  journals.  The  pur- 
chasers of  these  half-yearly  summaries 
are  led  to  believe  that  they  contain, 
either  in  the  shape  of  lengthened  re- 
ports  or  of  copious  extracts,  all  original 
contributions  to  medical  literature 
which  are  of  any  practical  utility.  This 
kind  of  parasitical  literature  may 
flourish  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end  it 
will  lead  to  the  exhaustion  of  its  pre- 
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Bent  means  of  support.  The  last  year 
has  cut  off  not  a  few  sources  of  supply; 
and  the  time  may  come  \^'hen  enter- 
prising gentlemen  will  find  it  a  pro- 
fitable speculation  to  apply  the  literary 
tomahawk  in  the  American  fashion, 
and  supply  the  profession  with  concise 
and  cheap  abridgments  of  these  Half- 
yearly  Retrospects  and  Abstracts. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  dilate 
further  upon  this  subject;  but  we 
cannot  close  these  remarks  without 
offering  our  hearty  thanks  to  those 
contributors  who  have  given  us  their 
support  in  the  compilation  of  this 
volume ;  and  to  assure  our  readers  that 
we  shall  spare  no  efforts  in  order  to 
maintain  for  the  London  Medical 
Gazette  that  high  character  which  it 
has  acquired  as  a  work  of  reference  and 
authority  among  British  medical  jour- 
nals. 


ilfbieto. 


A  Manual  nf  Elementary  Chemistry^ 
Theoretical  and  Practical,  Br 
George  Fownes,  F.R.S,  Professor 
of  Practical  Chemistry  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London.  With  nume- 
rous Wood  Engravings.  Second 
Ed. ;  pp.  596.  London :  Churchill, 
1848. 

To  some  who  wield  the  critical  pen, 
the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of 
a  "Manual"  will  not  be  welcome. 
The  name,  in  the  opinion  of  such 
judges,  condemns  the  book.  We  do 
not  class  ourselves  with  these  critics, 
and  we  regard  the  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Fownes'  useful 
little  work  as  a  decided  proof  that  the 
grumblers  about  the  "age  of  manuals  " 
are  in  a  minority.  The  sale  of  a  large 
impression  of  this  manual,  within  a 
comparatively  short  period,  shows  that 
it  has  merits  which  the  profession  are 
fullvabletoappreciate.Ourexamination 
of  the  volume  satisfies  us  that  although 
the  mode  in  which  chemistry  is  treated 
is  necessarilv  limited,  it  is  a  very  useful 
guide  for  the  beginner.    Mr.  Fownes 


states  in  his  preface  that  he  offers  it  as 
an  introduction  to  the  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  systematic  works  in  our 
own  language ;  and  as  such  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  only  remark,  that  this  edi- 
tion is  copiously  illustrated  by  wood- 
engravings,  and  that  the  author  ap» 
pears  to  have  kept  his  text  to  the 
present  level  of  the  science. 


^ProcteOtngft  of  <gocffttr$. 


PATHOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
LONDON. 

Monday,  Dec.  30, 1847. 

Dr.  Williams  In  the  Chair. 

Mb.  Abtok  Kbt  eihibited 

The  Elbow  and  Fore-arm  qf  a  man  who 
received  a  severe  gun-ehot  wound  mora 
than  two  yeare  ago. 

The  patient,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  ad« 
mitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  under  bis  care 
the  17th  October,  «lt.  He  bad  been  lately 
a  private  in  the  50th  Regt.  of  Foot,  and  had 
been  atmrk,  while  in  India,  on  the  2l8t 
March,  1845,  by  a  stray  grape  shot,  which 
went  through  the  fore>arm,  entering  ante> 
riorly,  and  carrying  away  a  large  portion  of 
the  ulna,  and  also  apparently  implicating  the 
elbow-joint ;  he  was  ill  eleven  months  in  bed, 
during  which  time  upwards  of  thirty  pieeea 
of  bone  came  away,  and  the  wounds  bad  not 
healed  until  two  years  afterwards. 

A  cicatrix  on  the  fore  part  of  the  elbow- 
joint,  about  on  inch  in  length,  and  a  longer 
and  deeper  one  just  below  the  olecranon ; 
perfect  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  joint  and 
superior  radio- ulnar  articulation  were  ob* 
served  on  his  admission.  A  very  imperfect 
motion  of  the  fingers,  which,  together  with 
the  hand,  the  fore-arm,  and  the  arm,  were 
much  wasted,  also  existed.  The  hand  and 
fingers  had  a  peculiar  purplish -red  ap- 
pearance ;  the  thumb  inclined  to  the  palm, 
and  was  almost  immoveable ;  there  was  se- 
vere constant  pain  of  the  thumb,  the  index, 
and  second  finger,  together  with  nomboess 
on  the  palmar  eurfeces,  the  pain  and  numb- 
ness increasing  when  the  patient  was  in  the 
open  air,  and  subsiding  entirely  when  he  was 
near  a  fire ;  the  little  and  ring  finger  were 
devoid  of  pun,  but  only  partially  moveable, 
and  retained  perfect  sensibility,  which  was 
all  but  absent  in  the  index,  middle-finger, 
and  thumb ;  great  pain  and  numbness  ex- 
isted at  the  back  of  the  elbow -joint,  and  also 
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from  the  fingers  to  the  shoulder.  The  radial 
pulse  was  full  and  strong. 

Amputation  was  performed  above  the  el- 
bow-joint, about  a  month  after  his  admission. 

In  the  dissection  of  the  removed  limb, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  Coleman,  the  hu- 
merus, ulna,  and  radius,  were  found  anchy- 
losed  ;  the  internal  condyle  projected  ante- 
riorly, the  external  posteriorly. 

The  flexor  muscles  had  lost  their  con- 
dyloid attachments,  and  were  connected  by 
fascia  principally  to  the  ulna  below;  they 
were  much  smaller  than  natural ;  the  flexor 
longuspollicishad  become  shortened  from  the 
injury,  and  would  not  allow  of  the  proper 
extension  of  the  thumb. 

The  median  nerve,  at  a  point  corres- 
ponding to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  presented 
a  bulbous  enlargement,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  or  small  bean,  and  immediately  below,  it 
was  intimately  adherent  by  processes  of 
thickened  fascia  to  the  textures  surrounding 
it,  so  that  for  the  space  of  half  an  inch  the 
nerve  apparently  consisted  of  fascia,  and 
could  not  be  distinctly  isolated  by  dissection ; 
below  this-  its  appearance  was  natural. 

The  ulnar  nerve  was  similarly  adherent  to 
the  cellulSr  tissue  surrounding  it  for  the 
space  of  an  inch,  immediately  after  it  emerged 
from  between  the  two  heads  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris.  The  extensOr  muscles  had  lost 
part  of  their  attachment  to  the  external  con- 
dyle. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  exhibited  a  specimen 
of 

Extensive  disetue  of  the  Pharynx  and 
^Larynx,  taken  from  the  body  qf  a  woman, 

£.  R.,  8Bt.  40,  who  about  six  months 
previous  to  her  death  had  complained  of  sore 
throat,  which  she  attributed  to  having  caught 
cold.  She  came  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
French  first  about  two  months  ago,  com- 
plaining of  great  pain  in  the  front  of  the 
throat.  There  was  considerable  swelling  on 
each  side  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and  ex- 
quisite tenderness  when  those  parts  were 
pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  and  occasionally 
aphonia  of  short  duration.  She  suffered 
from  a  slight  cough  at  the  commencement, 
which  ultimately  became  severe ;  there  was 
always  great  difficulty  of  swallowing.  Va- 
rious remedies  were  tried  without  avail,  in- 
cluding counter-irritation  by  caustic  issue, 
and  a  seton  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Her  symptoms  gradually  increased  in  se- 
verity ;  she  lost  flesh ;  could  take  little  nou- 
rishment; her  cough  became  very  severe, 
attended  with  a  profuse  muco-purulent  se- 
cretion, moist  r&ies  being  audible  aU  over 
the  chest.  She  died  in  the  third  week  of 
November,  purely  from  exhaustion. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination,  there 
was  found  thickening  and  induration  of  deep- 
seated  tissues  on  each  side  of  the  larynx, 


particularly  the  right.  The  pharynx  was  a^ 
mass  of  disease,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  mu- 
cous coat  having  been  destroyed  by  gan- 
grenous ulceration.  The  disease  was  more 
marked  and  extensive  on  the  right  side; 
here  the  thyroid  cartilage  was  involved,  its 
greater  comu  being  laid  bare  to  the  extent 
of  half  an  inch.  The  tissues  covering  the 
arytenodcei  muscles  and  the  ligaments »  f 
the  epiglottis  were  much  thickened  and  in- 
filtrated. On  the  left  side  the  ulceration 
was  not  quite  so  extensive ;  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage not  having  been  affected  in  this  situa- 
tion. There  was  found  thickening  and  indu- 
ration of  the  pharynx,  and  the  muscalar  and 
cellular  tissue  was  in  a  state  of  incipient  gan- 
grene ;  the  rest  of  the  tube  and  the  stomacii 
were  perfectly  healthy.  No  disease  could  be 
found  inside  the  larynx  or  trachea ;  the  right 
lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  was  enlarged. 

Dr.  Hanofuld  Jonxs  exhibited  a  spe- 
dmen  of 

Remarkable  dlterationt  tn  the  Liver  and 

Right  Kidney, 
from  the  body  of  a  girl,  set.  18,  who  had 
died  after  a  sudden  attack  of  jaundice. 

The  patient,  weak  and  cachectic,  was 
admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital  Nov. 
1 7th,  under  the  cara  of  Dr.  Naime.  She 
complained  of  amenorrhoea,  slight  cough, 
and  palpitation ;  wheif  8  years  old  she  bad 
a  rheumatic  attack,  with  pain  in  the  chest, 
since  which  time  she  has  been  subject  to 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea.  On  admission, 
her  tongue  was  clean  and  moist,  and  bowels 
open ;  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  some 
degree  of  dulness  was  noticed  on  percussion, 
and  here,  also,  the  breathing  was  coarse,  the 
expiratory  sound  prolonged,  and  there  was 
increased  vocal  resonance ;  the  heart's  ac- 
tion was  increased;  there  was  extended 
dulness  in  the  cardiac  region,  the  sounds 
were  audible  over  the  whole  chest,  and 
there  was  a  loud  murmur  accompanying  the 
first  at  the  apex.  During  four  days  she 
remained  in  much  the  same  state ;  on  the 
21st  vomiting  occurred,  and  continued  in- 
cessantly in  spite  of  various  remedies.  At 
this  time  the  urine  was  examined,  (not  mi- 
croscopically) and  found  apparently  healthy ; 
the  cough  increased ;  the  sputa  became  mn- 
oo'purulent,  and  afterwards  somewhat  rusty  ; 
the  action  of  the  heart  very  turbulent.  On 
the  29th,  the  action  of  the  heart  continuing 
very  turbulent,  there  was  a  manifest  bulging 
noticed  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  about  on  a 
level  with  the  base  of  the  heart ;  it  seemed 
as  if  that  organ  was  pushed  forwards.  Jaun- 
dice now  made  its  appearance,  the  stoola 
also  being  white  ;  diarrhoea  succeeded,  and 
the  vomiting  continued  till  D6c.  4th,  when 
it  subsided,  and  she  expressed  herself  as 
feeling  better ;  but  the  jaundice  did  not  di- 
minish, the  featores  became  collapsed,  and 
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■be  Buik  on  the  6th  December ;  a  day  or 
two  before  death  a  slight  attack  of  erynpe- 
]aa  having  oocorred  on  the  faee. 

PoBt'tHortem  esmmmatUm^—The  mncons 
■lambrane  of  feuoea,  and  of  thenpper  partof  the 
phar3riUL  and  larynx,  was  red,  covered  with  te- 
nadooa  mocns,  and  «rtth  a  thin  layer  of  lymph 
in  lome  parta.  1  he  Innga  were  very  macfa 
eengeated  throaghoat,  in  tome  parte  there 
almoat  appeared  to  be  eztravaiatton  of  blood, 
lonning  nnmerooa  dark  but  tmall  patchea ; 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  long  being  ineom- 
plefcely  hepatiied.  A  portion  of  one  of  tbe 
longs  where  it  was  least  congested  was  ex- 
amined by  tbe  microscope,  which  shewed  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  epithelium  lining 
the  air-cells,  mnltitades  of  pale  granalar 
oeUa  being  found  in  this  situation,  together 
witii  a  few  exudation  corpuscles,  instead  of 
the  mere  nuclei  or  feebly  developed  cells 
iHiich  abouhi  normally  exiat.  A  moderate 
quantity  of  serum,  with  some  flakes  of 
lymph  floating  in  it,  existed  in  tbe  pericar- 
JUnm.  The  heart  was  large,  ito  cavities 
distended  with  coagula,  tbe  left  ventricle 
much  dilated,  its  walls  slightly  thickened,  its 
cavity  occupied  by  a  large  firm  fibrinous 
ooagulom;  email  fibrinous  fringes  on  the 
aortic  valves,  the  mitral  valve  thickened,  and 
tiie  orifice  of  the  aortic  valves  somewhat 
narrowed. 

Hie  Iher  waa  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  on 
making  a  section,  tbe  interlobular  veins  were 
aeen  highly  congested,  the  lobules  themselves 
not  at  all;  the  gall-bladder  was  full  of  bile, 
tiie  ducte  quite  pervious.  On  examining 
these  sections  under  the  microseope,  it  was 
immediately  aeen  that  the  secreting  structure 
waa  seriously  affected.  On  the  marginM  of 
llie  lobules  the  cella  still  existed,  and  their 
nndei  were  distinctly  visible,  though  they 
mre  gorged  with  bile  of  a  deep  yellow  tint ; 
in  by  far,  however,  the  greatest  extent  of  the 
lobules  no  cells  oould  be  discerned  ;  a  densely 
aggregated  group  of  oil-globules  formed  a 
tone  concentric  to  the  marginal  one,  where 
the  bile*  laden  oells  still  retained  their  forms ; 
within  this  there  waa  nothing  but  coarse 
granular  and  amorphous  matter,  with  a  few 
groups  of  oil-globules.  The  relative  size  of 
this  interior  part  where  thedegeneratiott  was 
most  oompl^  varied  in  different  lobules, 
but  in  some  it  occupied  nearly  one  half  of 
tlie  whole  extent. 

Hie  tpieem  was  unusually  firm,  many  of 
itSBodei  developing  fibres  from  the  opposite 
iKtremities. 

The  kidneyM  were  very  firm,  not  con- 
gested, but  perhaps  rather  pale ;  microscopic 
ssamination  showed  the  tubuli  of  the  left 
kidney  tolerably  healthy,  but  the  granalar 
matter  of  the  epithelium,  perhaps,  rather 
coarse.  On  cutting  into  the  right  kidney, 
there  was  seen  a  large  patch  of  yellow  co- 
lour, extending  throughout  tbe  cortical  sub- 
stance,  and  which  was  accurately  bounded 


and  separated  from  the  surrounding  healthy- 
part  by  a  broad  line  of  deep  red  colour, 
which  was  happily  compared  by  Dr.  Nainm 
to  the  boundary  line  of  gangrene  which  has 
ceased  to  spread.  The  discolouration  of  the 
tissue  extended  to  the  snr&ce  of  the  organ  ; 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  capsule  was 
similarly  discoloured,  and  also  evidently 
thickened.  On  viewing  these  sections  of  the 
altered  portion,  it  was  very  apparent  that 
the  secreting  tabuli  were  principally  affected, 
in  some  specimens  being  completely  de- 
stroyed, numerous  coarsely  granalar  cdls, 
the  remains  of  their  epithelium,  being  alooe 
visible.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  how- 
ever,  the  tubes  still  remained,  bat  were  so 
bloated  and  opaque  as  to  be  evidently  unfit 
for  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  resem- 
bling in  many  respects  the  diseased  tubes 
which  are  found  in  a  kidney  which  has  anf- 
fered  consecutively  to  scarlatina.  On  close 
examination,  several  of  these  tubes  were 
still  seen  to  be  invested  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane, in  the  interior  of  which  were  denae 
masses  of  large  coarse  epithehal  cells,  which 
completely  filled  the  cavity  and  obatructed 
the  passage.  The  matrix  was  unaffected ;  in 
particular  the  capsules  of  the  Malpigfadaa 
tufts  were  beautifully  seen ;  no  trace  of  any 
fibrinous  or  other  deposit  could  be  found  in 
the  portions  examined  by  Dr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Simon,  though  Dr.  Bence  Jones  had 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  oilj 
matter  in  a  specimen  from  this  same  kidney. 
Tbe  Malpigbian  tufts  themselves  separated 
with  great  readiness  from  their  capsules ; 
their  capillaries  had  quite  lost  their  natural 
aspect,  and  appeared  of  an  indistinct  fibrona 
or  granular  texture. 

Dr.  Jones  remarked,  that  it  was  a  question 
of  much  interest,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
remarkable  alterations  found  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys  in  this  case  ?  He  thought  they  could 
be  regarded,  very  probably,  as  of  the  same 
nature,  and  referable  to  a  similar  cause.  The 
alteration  of  the  secreting  structure  in  the 
liver  did  not  seem  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  any  traces  or  signs  of  inflammation, 
but  to  have  been  essentially  a  rapid  prooeas 
of  degeneration,  probably  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  occurring  in  cases  of  suppression  of 
bile,  as  described  by  Dra.  Williama  and 
Budd,  the  characteristic  pathological  change 
in  these  being  the  more  or  less  complete  de- 
struction of  the  secreting  cells.  If,  then, 
the  alteration  of  the  liver  were  not  the  effect 
of  inflammation,  was  it  not  probable  that 
the  change  in  the  kidney  resulted  from  a 
similar  cause, — viz.,  a  very  acute  form  of 
the  degeneration,  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiar  in  the  ordinary  granular  kidney  ? 

Dr.  Brixton  exhibited 

A  geriet  oftwrnmn  of  a  ^erqfkUnu  (/)  eha- 

racier  from  beneath  the  peritoneum, 
taken  firom  the  body  of  a  man,  set.  62,  (a 
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«itbject  kk  tbe  King's  College  DineotiDg- 
room),  who  had  died  from  bronchitis.  No 
previous  history  could  be  obtained. 

The  stomach,  duodenum,  ileum,  coecam, 
and  ascending  colon,  diaphragm,  liver,  and 
coronary  ligament,  and  uterus,  were  occu- 
pied by  irregular  whitish-yellow  tumors, 
varying  in  siie  from  a  millet-seed  to  a  wal* 
nut,  situated  between  the  peritoneum  and 
the  several  viscera ;  in  the  larger  tumors  the 
peritoneum  was  almost  reduced  to  a  pedicle. 
Their  consistence  w^  soft,  waxy,  almost 
triable,  readily  taking  any  shape  by  pressure ; 
their  texture  nearly  homogeneous,  but  ap- 
parently containing  a  very  small  quantity  of 
areolar  tissue,  and  their  connections  to 
neighbouring  parts  iligbt.  They  were  found 
to  consist,  on  microscopic  examination,  of 
granules,  amorphous  matter,  cells  of  pretty 
uniform  appearance,  in  smsU  quantity,  and 
oily  or  fatty  matter,  blood  discs,  and  some 
pus-cells,  with  very  few  fibres.  The  tiio- 
radc  viscera  were  without  tubercles,  and 
Peyer's  patches  healthy. 
Dr.  Cbbvbrs  exhibited  a 

Heart  wkiek  dmplaped  compMe(conffeniiat) 
obliieraiion  qfthe  Orifice  of  ike  Pulmo- 
tuwy  Artery. 

It  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Alfred  I 
fienson. 

The  right  auricle  was  of  large  size,  as  were 
«lso  the  venas  oavK.    The  foramen  ovale 
was  sufficiently  open  to  admit  a  goose-quill; 
St  was  guarded  by  a  valve  which  would  only 
allow  of  the  passage  of  blood  from  right  to 
left.    The  tricuspid  valve  was  natural.    The 
right  ventricle  was  remarkably  strong  and 
capacious ;  the  aorta,  which  was  very  large, 
but  otherwise  normal  in  all  its  tisanes,  arose 
from  this  ventricle.    A  small  cul  de  sac 
formed  between  the  mnsculi  pectinati  of  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  ventricle,  led 
upwards  to  the  spot  at  which  the  pulmonary 
artery  usnidly  opens,  but  terminated  there 
in  an  impervious  partition  formed  by  endo- 
cardium and  a  thin  layer  of  muscular  fibres ; 
the  orifice  of  the  vessel  had  evidentiy  be- 
come obliterated  at  this  spot.     Immediately 
above  this  the  ascending  pulmonary  arte^ 
was  found  occupying  nearly  its  usual  posi- 
tion, but  of  very  small  diameter  as  com- 
pared with  the  aorta.    At  the  upper  part  of 
its  arch  it  gave  off  a  vessel  which  would 
barely  admit  a  small  probe,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  have  communicated  with  the  under 
part  of  the  aorta ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
latter  vessel  had  been  divided  too  low  down 
to  admit  of  the  mode  of  communication 
between    the  systemic  and  pulmonary  ar- 
teries being  clearly  ascertained.    This   ittle 
vessel  was,  however,  in  all  probability,  the 
ductus  arteriosus.     Beyond  this  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  divided  into  two  branches  of  an 
equal  siae,  which  doubtiesa  passed  to  the 


lungs.   This  portion  of  the  vessel  was  coated 
with  adherent  ooagulum.    The  left  anride 
was  much  smaller  ttian  the  right ;  the  pul- 
monary veins,  which  were  also  small,  entered 
it  in  the  usual  manner.    The  mitral  valve 
was  normal.    The  left  ventricle  was  smaller 
and  less  muscular  than  the  right ;  a  con- 
siderable opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  . 
ventricular  septum  formed  a  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  left  ventricle  and  the 
aortic  orifice.     Dr.  Cherers  considered  that 
the  very  small  vessel,  supposed  to  be  the 
arterial  duct,  could  not  have  fumiahed  suffi- 
cient blood  to  the  lungs  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration  :  be  thought  it  probable 
that  some  other  communication  had  existed 
between  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  arte- 
ries, either  by  a  branch  distributed  from  the 
left    subclavian    artery,    or    by  means   of 
greatiy  dilated  bronchial  arteries.    The  case 
occurred  in  tbe  practice  of  Mr.  Kellock. 
No  particulars  of  its  history  had  been  fur- 
nished ;  but  the  heart  appeared  to  be  that  of 
a  child  who  had  lived  for  several  weeks  at 


Mr.  Nathaniel  Waao  exhibited  a  spe- 
cimen of 
AneurUm  of  the  Areh  qfthe  Aorta,  in' 
volving  the  Arteria  InmnMnaia. 
A  shoemaker,  sst.  48,  was  admitted  into 
the  London  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Nov.  30,  with  a  pulsating  tumor  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  extending  from  behind 
the  clavicle,  which  was  protruded  by  it, 
three  inches  up  the  neck.    It  was  about  the 
sixe  of  an  egg,  rather  uneven  on  the  surface, 
broader  below  than  above.     It  had  been 
noticed,  nine  months  prior  to  his  admission, 
by  bis  medical  attendant,  his  own  attention 
never  having  bean  drawn  to  it  previoaaly. 
He  appeared  care-wom  and  anxious. 

On  the  third  day  after  admission,  the 
tumor  became  very  painfnl,  and  suddenly 
increased  on  the  fourth  to  twice  its  previoos 
size,  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  neck  be- 
coming oedematons.    The  increase  in  the 
volume  of  tbe  tumor  froaa  this  period  be- 
came gradual,  ultimately  extending  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  some- 
what to  tiie  left  of  the  median  line.    He 
died  on  the  eighth  day  after  admission.  The 
prominent  symptoms  were,   gradoaUy  in- 
creasing dyspnoea  and  pain  in  the  head, 
great  restiessness,  an  irr^nlar,  occasionally 
intermittent,  pulse,  the  left  radial  artery 
always  beating  much  more  powerfully  than 
the  right.      The  chief    treatment  adopted 
consisted  in  the  occasional  abstraction   of 
small  quantities  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and 
the  exhibition  of  sedativea. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination,  an 
aneurism  of  thesize  of  an  orange  was  found, 
formed  by  the  commencement  of  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.    The 
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nc  «■•  uievcB  on  die  tnrfaoe,  liard,  and 
onyieldiiif*  fron  the  depoeil  of  earthy 
matter  in  its  coaU.  It  had  oootracted 
adhcsioiif  with  the  upper  part  of  the  •tcmom 
and  first  rib.  The  infierior  three'fiDortba  of 
the  arteria  ioDominata  concurred  to  forxc 
the  tacp  which  presented  a  large  orifice 
common  to  it  and  the  arch,  that  part  of  the 
opening  corresponding  to  the  innominata 
being  bounded  aboire  by  a  round  smooth 
ridge  from  the  folding  oat  of  the  sac  on  the 
nnaflected  part  of  the  artery,  which,  howet er, 
had  contracted  such  adhesion  with  it  that 
the  right  carotid  and  sabckvian  appeared  to 
arise  from  the  upper  third  of  its  posterior 
surface.  The  true  aneurism  was  surinoooted 
by  a  large  false  aneurism  tvice  its  volume, 
the  communication  between  the  two  being 
by  an  irregular  jagged  opening,  admitting 
the  easy  introduction  of  a  couple  of  fingers, 
and  into  which  protruded  the  bead  of  the 
claTicle  in  a  carious  condition, being  detached 
from  its  posterior  and  interdaTicular  liga- 
ments. The  outer  half  of  the  bone  was 
projected  forwards  and  upwards  otoce  than 
an  inch,  and  imbedded  in  a  groove,  to  the 
eitent  of  two- thirds  of  its  circumference, 
the  soft  parts  being  distended  above  and 
below  from  the  pressure  of  the  sac  of  the 
aneurism  from  behind. 

Mr.  Ward  remarked,  that  the  chief  point 
of  practical  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
case  was  the  situation  of  the  aneurism, 
which,  being  in  the  neck,  bad  led  those  who 
examined  the  patient  to  the  inference  that 
the  common  carotid  was  implicated  in  the 
disease,  but  which  vessel,  as  above  detailed, 
was  found  to  have  been  pushed  backwards. 
Fracture  qfthe  Ntek  qfihe  Thigh  Bone, 
from  a  lady,  Bt.  71,  who  had  died  about 
three  months  ago  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
having  fractured  the  right  thigh-bone  twenty 
months  previously.  The  neck  of  the  bone 
had  undergone  complete  absorption,  the 
union  between  the  body  and  the  head  being 
brought  about  by  two  strong  ligaments  (one 
superior  and  the  other  inferior),  each  almost 
equalling  in  volume  the  triangular  ligament 
of  the  joint.  The  patient,  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  to  a  short  time 
before  death,  would  never  keep  quiet,  but 
was  constantly  hobbling  about  with  the  aid 
of  a  stick. 

Mr.  Caisp  exhibited  the 
Larynx,   Trachea^  and  Lungt  of  a  Child 

Two   Yeart  old,    who  had   died  from 

Croup, 
the  attack  of  which  had  lasted  nearly  two 
days.  The  symptoms  were  of  a  very  acute 
character,  and  the  child  died  ten  hours  after 
the  operation  of  tracheotomy,  which  had 
afforded  much  temporary  relief. 

The  entire  mucous  membrane  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx  to  the  primary 


faaaificatioBs  of  the  brandu  vrcre  lined  wtSk 
a'  quantity  of  soft  fibrin.  The  streetore  of 
the  longs  waa  here  and  there  hepatiKd. 

Dr.  WiLLiAMi  exhibited  a  spedmcB  of 
Utetr  gitmate  near  the  Cardiae  end  of  ike 
Stomach, 
taken  from  the  body  of  a  female  who  bad 
died  with  symptoms  of  perforation  of  abont 
fourteen  hours'  duration.     PricM-  to  the  fiital 
attack,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  oom^ 
plaining  of  pain  abont  the  left  hypocheo^ 
drium  and   lumbar  regions,  and  had  been 
more  ailing  than  usual  about  a  week  before 
her  death  ;  on  the  evening  prior  to  whidbi, 
however,  the  had  walked  to  church.    The 
uterine  functions  had  been  deranged. 

The  ulcer  was  circular,  would  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  the  thumb;  tiie  edges 
smooth  and  scarcely  thickened,  and  no  hp^ 
pearance  of  "disease  around  the  opening; 
some  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  were  red,  but  not  softened. 

•  Mr.  N.  Ward  exhibited  a  spectmen  of 
Uieer  eituate  m  the  middle  ^fthe  emalier 

Curvature  of  the  Stomach, 
A  lady,  »t.  27,  who  had  been  married 
Mven  months,  came  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Epsom,  with  symptoms  of  per- 
foration, snd  died  from  peritonitis  on  the 
eighth  day  after  their  accession.  She  had  bad 
for  some  time  dyspeptic  symptoms,  sod  waa 
otherwise  '*  ailing*'  at  the  period  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  ulcer  was  large,  with  smooth  Uun 
circumferesce  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece, 
situated  in  I  he  middle  of  the  small  curvaturSy 
involving  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
walls  below  it. 

Mr.  Brooke  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
Malignant  Dieease  qf  the  Ctitorit. 

The  subject  of  this  disease  was  45  yean  of 
age,  and  had  been  married  nearly  20  yean, 
but  had  never  been  pregnant.  Menstrnatioa 
had  always  occurred  with  regularity. 

For  several  years  preceding  any  external 
appearance  of  the  disease,  sexual  intercourse 
was  followed  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
clitoris,  which  at  Ust  became  so  severe  as 
to  compel  its  discontinuance. 

About  two  years  since,  an  excrescence, 
attached  by  a  pedicle,  and  about  the  sixe  of 
a  nut,  was  removed  by  ligature  from  the 
region  of  the  clitoris ;  shortly  after  which, 
ulceration  commenced  at  or  near  the  point 
from  which  the  morbid  growth  had  been  re- 
moved, and  had  gradually  progressed  ever 
since,  snd,  previous  to  the  operation,  had 
involved  one  of  the  nymphte  (the  other 
having  been  apparently  eroded)  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  both  labia,  and  extended 
downwards  to  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  urethra. 

The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence 
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of  mercury,  and  sabsequently  took 
parilla  with  iodide  of  potassium  for  several 
weeks,  but  without  in  any  degree  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  patient  had 
latterly  suffered  from  almost  incessant  pain, 
which  rendered  necessary  the  repeated  ex- 
Ubttion  of  opiates.  The  pain  was  much 
aggravated  by  the  application  of  escharotics. 

The  general  health  being  apparently  other- 
wise good,  the  removal  of  the  morbid  parts  by 
the  knife  was  considered  advisable,  although 
one  of  the  inguinal  glands  was  a  little  enlarged. 
This  was  accordingly  done  about  three  weeks 
since,  the  actual  cautery  being  freely  applied 
to  the  course  of  the  clitoris,  and  to  every 
point  of  the  surface  that  wore  a  suspicious 
aspect.  Profuse  hemorrhage  followed  from 
several  small  vessels,  which  there  was  much 
difficulty  in  arresting.  From  this  cause  the 
time  of  the  operation  was  much  protracted, 
but  the  patient  was  kept  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform  for  nearly  an  hour ;  and,  when 
its  exhibition  was  discontinued,  she  soon 
recovered,  without  any  unpleasant  symptom. 
Mr.  Brooke  observed,  that  the  wound  was 
now  perfectly  healthy,  and  nearly  healed, 
and  the  patient  was  free  from  pain,  much 
gratified  at  the  result  of  the  operation. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  Monday,  Jan. 
3d,  8  P.M. 


i)%eDicaI  Zxlnh  anli  Inque^td. 


ACTION  KB8PE0TING  THE  SALE  OF  MEDICAL 

PRACTICES.      CAUTION  TO  MEDICAL 

PRACTITIOKBRS. 

Tbb  following  trial,  which  is  of  some  interest 
to  that  numerous  class  of  professional  men 
Who  are  always  engaged  in  buying  and  selling 
medical  practices,  was  tried  last  week  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  - 
*****  Pyke  V.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Byles  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Humfrey,  Q.C.,  for  the 
defendant. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  sum 
•of  jf 65.  2s.  8d.,  for  commission  due  upon 
the  sale  of  a  surgeon's  practice. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  law  and  medical  agent,  carrying 
on  business  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  that  the 
defendant  was  formerly  a  surgeon  residing  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fieids, 
but  had  recently  become  surgeon  to  an  insti- 
tution  in  Soho  Square  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
of  the  ear.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1846, 
the  defendant  had  instructed  the  plaintiff  to 
offer  his  practice  in  Queen  Street  for  sale, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  accordingly  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  Lancet^  and  another  in 
the  Medical  Timet,  containing  a  description 
of  the  business.    On  the  23d  of  December 


the  plaintiff  had  received  an  application  from 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stevens,  who 
subsequently  became  the  purchaser,  request- 
ing to  be  furnished  with  the  particulars,  whidi 
the  plaintiff's  son  said  were  forwarded  to 
him  by  himself  on  the  same  day  ;  but  the 
contract  was  afterwards  concluded  by  the 
defendant  without  the  intervention  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  HuMFRET  calle^i  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
said,  he  had  written  to  Mr.  l^ke,  bat  tiia 
the  letter  which  he  had  received  was  not 
dated,  as  had  been  stated  by  him,  on  the 
23d  of  December,  but  on  the  24th,  and  was 
received  by  him  (Mr.  Stevens)  on  the  25th. 
He  also  proved  that  on  the  same  morning  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Orridge,  an  agent, 
who  had  also  been  employed  by  the  defen- 
dant, containing  particulars  of  a  business  to 
be  disposed  of;  and  that  without  replying  to 
the  plaintiffs  letter  he  came  to  town,  and 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Orridge  to  the  de« 
fendant,  and  purchased  his  bnsineis;  and 
that  he  did  not  discover  till  afterwards, 
that  it  was  the  same  business  about  which 
Mr.  Pyke,  the  plaintiff,  had  written  to  him. 

It  was  also  proved  that  the  defendant  had 
tendered  £b  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  trouble 
of  receiving  the  instructions,  and  to  cover 
the  expense  of  mserting  three  advertiiementi 
in  the  papers. 

The  learned  Chief  Justice  summed  up 
the  evidence,  and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant. 

CORONERS   AND  THEIR  VICTIMS. — LETTER 
FROM   MR.  W.  H.  BENSON. 

Sir, — As  yon  have  recently  been  directing 
the  attention  of  the  profession  to  some  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  present  system  of 
coroners'  inquests,  I  beg  permission  to 
mention  an  incident,  which  has  recently 
occurred  to  myself,  and  to  ask  your  advice 
under  the  circumstances.  As  house-surgeon 
to  this  Iniinnary,  I  was  called  upon  at  the 
last  assizes  to  give  evidence  respecting  the 
death  of  a  seaman,  who  died  in  this  hoose  from 
an  accident  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a 
captain  of  a  steam  boat,  and  for  which,  at  a 
coroner's  inquest,  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
was  returned  against  the  latter.  After  the 
inquest,  the  coroner  told  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  that  his  (the  coroner's  son)  who 
had  just  passed  as  an  attorney,  and  who  is 
in  partnership  with  his  father,  besides  hold- 
ing under  him  the  office  of  deputy-coroner, 
would  conduct  the  case  for  them  at  the 
assixes,  to  which  they  consented.  From  this 
gentleman  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
nsusl  fee  allowed  to  medical  witnesses.  He 
has  employed  every  excuse  to  escape  its  pay- 
ment, and  has  finally  refused  to  entertain 
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th«  application  on  tho  ground  of  my  holding 
the  mtnation  of  honae*rargeon«  I  ihaU 
tharafore  ML  obHged  hy  yonr  itatang, 
wfaathar  that  objection  doea  apply  to  hooae- 
■orgeona  giving  evidence  at  aiaiaea,  aa  I 
Im^  that  my  predaoeawra  have  aiwaya  ra^ 
oeNed  £2.  2i.  a  day  for  their  atfeendanea  at 
aariaet ;  also  whether  the  coroner's  aon  ia  a 
proper  person  to  eondnot  the  prosecution ; 
and  also  whether  a  honae-snrgeon  ia  entitled 
to  Hm  snme  lasi  aa  otbea  medieai  wstneasea, 
for  post*mortem  ezaminationB  perlormed 
without  the  walla  of  the  Infirmary. 
I  remain,  sir, 

Yonra  respeetfolly, 

W.  H.  BnwsoN. 
yewcastift^opan-'lVne>  Dee.  18t7. 

*«*  Oar  correspondent  should  provide 
himself  with  the  Medical  Witnesses'  Act, 
6th  aod  7th  William  4th,  chapter  89.  Under 
the  5th  section  of  the  statute,  no  fee  is  pay- 
abla  St  an  inquest,  to  the  medical  officer  of 
any  public  medical  institutiou,  for  evidence 
reapectiDg  the  death  of  a  person  whom  it 
was  bis  duty  to  attend.  The  policy  of  such 
a  restriction  is  by  no  means  apparent ;  for 
medical  officers  of  public  medical  institutions 
either  work  gratuitously  for  the  Charity,  or 
UM  considerably  underpaid  I  Why  the 
coroner  should  step  in  and  claim  an  exten- 
gion  of  charity  after  the  death  of  a  patient, 
by  insisting  upon  having  additional  medical 
services  without  paying  for  them,  is  not  very 
obvious.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the  law ;  al- 
though we  hsppen  to  know  that  all  coroners 
do  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
the  statute.  They  sometimes  liberally  pay 
a  medical  witness  when  a  post-mortem  exa- 
mination has  been  required.  The  coroner 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  medical  ex- 
penses for  attendance  at  assizes.  The 
iqpplication  should  iti  this  case  always  be 
made  to  the  associate  of  the  judge,  and  it 
should  then  be  represented  that  no  fee  hsd 
been  received  for  attendance  and  evidence  at 
the  inquest.  The  judges  may  thus  be  in- 
duced  to|remedy  the  defect  in  the  law,  and 
order  an  increased  allowance. 

A  honse-sorgeon  (if  a  licensed  practitioner) 
is  entitled  to  the  same  fees  at  inquests  as 
other  medical  witnesses  for  post-mortem 
examinations  performed  without  the  walls 
of  the  Infirmary,  provided  the  building 
where  the  deceased  lay,  did  not  belong  to  the 
Infirmary,  and  provided  it  was  no  psrt  of 
the  duty  of  the  said  house-surgeon  to  attend 
the  deceased  person  as  a  medical  officer  of 
the  institution.  A  plaint  by  *'  tort"  in  the 
County  Court  would  lead  to  a  recovery  of 
the  fee. 

The  propriety  of  a  coroner  or  his  deputy 
prosecuting  a  case  at  the  assizes  is  a  legal 
question.  To  say  the  least  the  practice  is 
^hly  indecent;  and  a  few  years  since  at  the 


Whschoator  assbaa,  a  eonmer  was  savnnly 
reftimanded  by  a  judge,  for  praaeentinc  f 
a  ease  in  whiah  he  h«l  hoU  an  i 
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PBOonBan  of  cholsba. 
AccoROiKO  to  the  most  recent  acoonota 
from  St.  Petersburg,  the  cholera  oontinned  t» 
decrease  at  Moscow.  Between  the  22d  No>t; 
and  the  6th  Dec,  506  cases  occurred,  229  of 
which  had  terminated  fatally.  The  average- 
number  of  cases  was  consequently  35  per  day, 
and  of  deaths  16.  The  epidemy  had  likewim 
manifested  itself,  but  without  much  violence, 
in  the  governments  of  Minsk  and  of  Podolia. 
At  Mohileff,  in  White  Ruasia,  the  number  of 
patients  was,  at  the  latter  end  of  November, 
236,  and  of  deaths  35.  The  malady  was 
fsst  subsiding  in  all  the  other  provinces. 

The  Journal  des  BfbaU  publishes  the 
following  letter,  dated  Mossul,  (a  large  town 
in  Asiatic  Turkey)  the  3Ist  of  October: — 
**  The  cholera  has  appeared  here  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  least  expected.  Hie 
persons  attacked  died  almost  suddenly.  Tlie 
Pasha  immediately  issued  an  order  forbiddii^ 
that  any  fruit  should  be  sold  to  the  troops, 
whom  he  has  removed  to  a  camp  at  some 
distance  from  the  town.  The  appearance  of 
this  scourge  is  the  more  alarming  as  there 
are  but  two  physicians  in  the  city." 

KBMORIAL  TO  8IA  GBOROB  OUBT. 

7b  the  Bight  Bon.  Sir  Owrpe  Grey,  Sari, 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Seereiary  ^ 
State  for  the  Home  Deparimeni, 
The   Memorial  of  the  Fkesident,  Vioe- 
Presidents  and  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  of   Medicine,  Surgery,   and 
Midwifery, 
Sheweth : — ^That  yoor  memoriaUata  weve 
duly  elected  the  representative  Council  off 
the  National  Institute  in  August  1847,  and 
that  they  represent  the  opinions  of  above 
four  thousand  of  the  general  practitioners  oT 
England  and  Walea. 

That  upon  a  former  occasion  the  previonB 
Council  of  the  National  Instltnte  had  tlie 
honour  of  presenting  a  memorial  bearii^ 
date  December  24th,  1846,  to  Her  Majesty's 
Secreury  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  which  memorial  the  opiniona  and 
sentiments  of  the  dass  of  mcNiical  prae* 
titioners  whom  your  memorialists  represent 
were  carefully  and  deliberately  atated.  lliflt 
the  statements  contained  in  that  memorial 
were  subsequently  explained  and  confirmed 
by  a  deputation  from  the  aaid  Council  of 
the  Institute  in  an  interview  with  the  Ri^ 
Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  Esrt.,  at  the 
Home  Office,  on  Friday,  February  the  5th^ 
1847;  and  your  memorialists  fully  believe 
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ituA  at  that  intonriew  the  dapntation  ware 
^mabled  so  far  to  convince  the  Right  Ho- 
nonrable  the  Seeratary  of  State  of  their 
Amth  and  importance,  as  to  elicit  the  aaaa- 
nmoe  that  the  Coundl  should  be  admitted 
«onc«rrent  partiea  to  any  measure  of  medi- 
cal reform  thst  may  be  adopted  by  the  Go- 
Tcmment* 

That  yoor  memoriaUats  faUy  concur  in 
the  propriety  of  the  recommendatioo  con- 
yefed  to  them,  and  to  others  of  their 
medical  brethren,  from  the  same  influential 
quarter,  to  the  effect,  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  members  of  the  me<Hcal 
profession  should  themselves  meet  and  agree 
npon  some  general  plan  prior  to  the  Gro- 
vamment  undertaking  to  introduce  a  bill 
before  Parliament  for  the  revision  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  medical  profession.  That 
your  memorialists  have  ever  been  most 
anxious  to  promote  the  views  contained  in 
that  recommendation,  and  have  been  willing 
and  prepared  to  meet  any  authorised  parties 
vepresenting  the  existing  medical  institu- 
tions, and  to  discuss  any  plan  that  might  be 
submitted,  in  the  most  amicable  spirit,  and 
with  the  most  sincere  desire  to  obtain  such 
a  settlement  of  this  highly  important  ques- 
tion as  may  conduce  to  the  public  welfare 
and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

That  your  memorialists  deeply  regret  that 
the  advice  alluded  to  has  not  been  acted 
upon,  and  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of 
the  Government  haxre  not  been  reciprocated 
in  those  quarters  from  whence  an  immediate 
proposition  for  a  conference  should  have 
•emanated. 

That  your  memorialists  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  daily  increasing  evils  press  upon 
the  people  of  these  realms,  in  consequence 
•of  the  laws  by  which  the  medical  institu- 
tutions  of  the  country  are  governed  having 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  ibss  public,  and  from 
tiieir  diarters  having  become  in  a  great 
degree  obsolete.  That  before  any  efficient 
measure  affecting  the  public  health,  or  sant- 
4ary  improvement,  can  be  successfully  car- 
ried into  effect,  medical  reform  appears  to 
be  an  essential  preliminary  step ;  and  your 
memorialists  can  never  too  strongly  impress 
upon  the  Government  and  the  Legislature, 
that  the  medical  question  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  the  community  as  it  is  to  the  medical 
profeesion  itself. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists, 
the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  satisfMstory  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  the  paedical  profes- 
sion, will  be  in  the  first  instance  to  incorpo- 
nte  by  royal  charter  the  general  practitioners 
in  a  College  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Mid- 
wifery. 

That  your  memorialists  respectfully  beg 
it  to  be  borne  m  mind,  that  the  general 


praetitlonefs  eonstitute  at  least  nine-teBths 
of  the  Bsedtosi  piwfession;  that  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  tiiem  ave  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  that  no  act  of  the  Legislature 
or  of  the  corporations  can  prevent  by  hg 
the  largest  portion  of  the  public  from  being 
entrusted  to  then:  exclusive  profesaonal 
care.  That  the  attainmwrfa  of  the  pnseat 
race  «if  general  practitionem  are  of  the  high- 
eat  order,  and  aie  highly  hononrable  to  the 
prafession,  but  that  their  position  is  most 
grievous  and  anosoaloas  from  being  excluded 
from  the  benefits  and  respectability  of  a  l^gal 
incorporation. 

That  yosur  meBftorialists  entertain  a  con* 
fident  hope  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Right  Uononimble  the  Seore- 
tary  of  State  of  the  just  claims  of  the  highly 
meritorious  body  they  represent  to  a  legally 
recognised  position ;  and  your  memoriadists 
fully  trust  thst  those  arguments  which  were 
found  successful  with  a  former  Grovernment, 
and  which  wero  so  far  acted  upon  as  to  have 
induced  a  former  Secretary  of  State  to  stale 
in  his  place  in  Pariiament  his  intention  to 
incorporate  by  royal  charter  the  general 
practitioners,  may  have  lost  none  of  their 
force,  or  be  less  conclusive  than  formerly  of 
the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  of  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  this  prdiminary  measuie 
being  forthwith  adopted* 

That,  in  conchuion,  your  memorisMsts 
beg  respectfully,  yet  most  emphatically,  to 
reiterate  their  grave  and  deliberate  opinion 
that  it  would  tend  materially  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  if  the  prayer  of  this 
memorial  were  graciously  acceded  to,  by 
which  the  general  practitioners  would  be 
duly  recognised,  and  by  a  properly- defined 
title  be  placed  amongst  the  medical  institn- 
tions  (?)  of  this  enlightened  country. 
(Signed) 

R.  R.  Pbnninoton,  President. 

National  Institute  of  Medicine,  Surgery 

and  Midwifery.  4,  Hanover  sqaare, 

December  8th,  1847. 

BBNETOLBNT  FUND     OF  THB   PnOVlNCIiU* 
MBDICAX   AND  8UIIOICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  benevolent  fund  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  was  estab- 
lished in  July,  1836,  since  which  time,  it 
has  extended  its  aid  to  one  hundred  and  eleven 
cases  of  ui^nt  distress  at  a  cost  of  i^l  1 87.-— 
Many  of  these  cases  have  been  very  in- 
adequately relieved;  and  many  other  im- 
portant forms  of  misery  have  been  necessarily 
passed  over,  because  of  the  insuificiency  of 
the  income. 

The  object  of  this  fund  is  two-fold :  first, 
to  assist  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  medical 
men  themselves,  who  through  sickness  or 
misfortune,  have  been  temporarily  deprived 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  their  credit. 
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but  it  does  not  cxtoid 
aid  to  the  improfident,  the  unrartiiy — 
to  tboM  who  aro  not  noogniaed  aa  l^al 


A  leooDd  braadi  of  this  olqaet,  ii  the  re« 
Uef  of  the  vidow,  or  the  orphaa  childm  of 
■neb  legel  pnctitioiier,  who  BMiy  be  placed 
•in  vrgentlj  diitraned  cirewBttanceiy  bj  the 
•ickneai  and  death  of  him  upon  whom  pro* 
bably  all  their  means  of  rapport  depended. 

The  beoeYoknt  Amd  ia  not  eonAned  in  its 
operatioo  to  the  memhcn  of  the  Provincial 
Asaociation, — and  nbacriptioa  to  that  aaM- 
elation  gives  no  titie  to  its  smisranre.  The 
oolj  drcnmstanoea  which  estahliA  a  daim 
to  relief,  are,  the  legality  of  the  practitioner, 
^-the  nnswllied  report  of  his  oondnet  and 
diaracter, — and  the  nig ency  of  hia  diatress. 

The  object  then  is  jmrs/jr  benevolent; 
and  in  this  respect,  it  differs  from  all  other 
medical  relief  lands  to  be  fonnd  in  Bngland. 
.There  are  many  eicellent  amicahle  profea* 
rional  institotionsy  which  provide  for  the  dis- 
trem  of  their  membera ; — and  for  the  mb- 
Ibrtnnes  and  destitntion  of  the  widows  or 
orphans  of  sach  members. 

Bat  the  benevolent  fond  of  the  Provincial 
Medical  and  Smgical  Association,  oocnpiesa 
ground  peculiarly  its  own.  It  extends  its 
relief  to  those  who  through  poverty  or  mis- 
fortune, have  not  conne^ed  themielvea  by 
subscription  with  any  one  of  those  societies ; 
and  stretches  out  tiie  hand  of  active  sympathy 
to  those  who  have  no  other  mesne  of  obtain- 
ing reiief  for  their  sorrows.  Its  claims  to 
support  therefore  are  unique, — and  extend 
to  the  entire  kingdom ;  for  poverty  and  dis- 
tress exist  every  where ; — and  the  class  of 
sufferers  to  whom  it  gives  its  aid,  can  have 
no  hope  of  assistance  beyond  this  only 
•ouroe. 

The  medical  profession  at  huge  are  pecu- 
liarly called  upon  to  support  this  fond : — 
first,  they  who  from  the  ranshine  of  pros- 
perity are  placed  above  the  apprehension  of 
want,  should  in  gratitude  to  God,  give  of 
thdr  abundance;  and  they  who  have  been 
able  to  subscribe  to  amicable  associations  for 
securing  from  want  themselves  or  their 
families,  should  be  invited  to  drop  also  the 
mite  of  charity  for  those  who  have  not  been 
able  thus  to  secure  themselves, — ^for  those 
who  are  ready  to  perish. 

The  public  at  large,  where  this  object  has 
been  adequately  represented  to  them,  have 
been  found  willing  to  admintater  their  quota 
of  sid  to  the  distresses  of  a  class  of  men, 
from  whom  they  are  daily  receiving  a  large 
accession  of  comfort,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  invaluable  blessing  of  health. 

The  Fund  thus  created,  consists  of  dona- 
tions and  subscriptions  ;-»the  former  to 
accumulate,  till  a  certain  sum  has  been 
obtained,  when  the  interest  is  to  be  applied 
to  granting  annuities  where  needfol :  but  the 


Me 


can  be  fdieved. 

The  dooatioas  thi 
yet  icadMd  a  aom  from  whiefa  it 
pmdent  to  commrncr  these  oigastly  i 
annnities:  but  they  have  been  inves 
the  namca  of  trustses,  till  this  < 
haa  been  aecomplished. 

The  rabacriptions,  probably  /rmm 
yrisfore  qfike  /mms,  have  not  r 
osoal  amount  during  the 
the  daima  on  the  fond  have  been  i 
from  this  very  canse,  and  have  beea  ao 
numerous  and  urgent  ''that  the  fond  iiaa 
been  more  than  once  exhanated,  so  aa  to 
oooasion  delay  in  affording  rdief  to  mtmj 
deserving  cases"-*and  aone  months  have 
elapeed  before  the  granta  could  be  renewed. 

The  object  therefore  of  the  present  simple 
but  earnest  appeal  to  the  professkm  and  the 
public,  is  to  adL  for  donatiopa  and  oobscrip- 
tiona  in  order  that  each  of  thcae  brancfac» 
may  be  placed  upona  more  eflident footing ; 
— «nd  that  relief  may  be  adeqnatdy  given 
to  cases  of  intense  suffering  whidi  shrink 
from  observation,  and  are  carefully  hidden 
from  the  ordinary  eye  of  benevolence : — ^to 
cases,  than  which  none  are  more  entitled  to 
sympathy ; — ^to  cases,  which  have  no  other 
source  of  rdief, — and  are  abundantly  desers- 
ing  of  that  effort  which  ia  now  so  earnestly 
pleaded.— And  shall  this  appeal  be  made  m 
vam  /— Blesaed  be  the  "  man  that  providelk 
for  the  sick  and  needy;  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  hun  in  the  time  of  trouble.'' 
W.  Nbwkham, 
Tressurer  and  Secretuy. 

nunbam,  August,  1847. 

nNITBUSITT   COLLKOB   BOaPrTAL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  council  nf 
this  institution,  it  was  unanimously  rs« 
solved  to  inrite  Professor  Syme,  of  the  XJni* 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  to  succeed  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Liston — an  invitation  whidi  it 
is  said  the  profsssor  has  accepted.  The 
students  of  the  University  are  about  to  call 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  lyi^Sng  tiie 
neoesmry  funds  to  erect  a  statue  to  flm 
memory  of  their  late  teacher.  Mr.  Camp^ 
bdl,  the  sculptor,  an  intimate  friend  of  Hn. 
Liston,  hss  taken  a  very  excellent  cast  of 
the  head,  bast,  and  hand  of  the  lamented 
peceased. 

IBB  nrrLUBNZA. 
Tbi8  epidemic,  after  having  traversed 
northern  Europe,  hss  now  extended  its 
ravages  to  Algiers  and  the  northern  neoat 
of  Africa,  as  also  to  Athena  and  other 
parts  of  Greece. 

INJURIOUS  BPTBCTS  OF  CBLOROFORM. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Sodatf 
of  Ireland,  Mr.  Stkpleton  stated  that  be  had 
lately  tried  chloroform  in  some  osaes  In 
Jervis  Street  Hospital.  One  man  was  put 
into  a  sound  deep,  but  awoke  in  about  ft 
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-■  irfnviCe  aitet'wai'Jt,  and  exprened  htmsdf  as 
'  iMLviag  bMli  conaciou  of  er^rything  that 
was  done  to  him ;  white  apparently  nnoon- 
«cioas,  he  said  that  he  had  felt  himself 
'pinched,  and  so  forth ;  Irot  was  nnable  to 
TCtist  or  give  any  indication  of  feeling.  A 
«  resident  pupil  of  the  hospital  had  tried  it  n 
day  or  two  ago,  and  was  Tery  merry  doring 
its  action ;  to-day  he  again  tried  it,  and  was 
pat  to  sleep  In  two  minntes,  but  recorered 
in  two  minutes  more,  and  shortly  after  began 
langhiog  in  a  hysterical  manner,  and  soon 
fell  into  riolent  convulsions,  so  as  to  require 
the  united  efforts  of  several  people  to  hold 
him  down  in  bed ;  he  then  got  rigors,  cold 
perspirations,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach ; 
his  pulse  sometimes  fell  very  low,  and,  when 
the  excitement  was  coming  on,  it  would  rise 
to  100.  He  remained  in  this  uncertain 
state  for  two  hours,  and  then  expressed  a 
wish  to  sleep.  Under  the  operation  of  the 
chloroform  there  was  a  complete  loss  of 
muscular  power,  except  during  Uie  convul- 
sions. — Dublin  Medical  Prt$9, 

THB  DISCOTinr  OF  CHLOSOFORlf . 

[A  PAMPHLET  has  been  forlrarded  to  us  by 
Mr.  D.  Waldie,  of  Liverpool,  on  the  snbject 
of  chloroform.  With  the  exception  of  the 
following  extract,  it  contains  nothing  which 
has  not  already  appeared  in  the  pages  ^  of 
this  journal : — ] 

"The  vapour  of  the  so-called  chloric 
ether  seems  to  have  been  tried  as  a  substitute 
for  sulphuric  ether  in  February  or  March 
last,  but  without  very  satisfactory  results, 
which,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  expected, 
unless  the  vapour  of  alcohol  possessed  the 
same  properties,  it  being  composed  princi- 
pally of  alcohol.*  When  in  Scotland^  in 
October  last.  Dr.  Simpson  introduced  the 
subject  to  me,  inquiring  if  I  knew  of  any- 
thing likely  to  answer.    Chloric  ether  was 

'  mentioned  during  the  conversation,  and, 
being  well  acquainted  with  its  composition, 
and  with  the  volatility,  agreeable  flavour, 

^  and  medicinal  properties  of  Chloroform,  I 
recommended  him  to  try  it,  promising  to 
prepare  some  after  my  return  to  Liverpool, 
and  send  it  to  him.  Other  engagements 
and  various  impediments  prevented  me  from 
doing  this  so  soon  as  I  should  have  wished ; 
and  in  the  meantime  Dr.  Simpson,  having 
procured  some  in  Edinburgh,  obtained  the 
results  which  he  communicated  to  the  Me- 
dico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on 

•  the  10th  of  November,  and  which  he  pub- 
Ibhed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled — '  Notice  of  a 
New  Anaesthetic  Agent  as  a  Substitute  for 
Sulphuric  Ether  in-  Suigery  and  Mid- 
wifery/  " 

*  This  ii  not  quite  correct  We  have  made 
inquiry  of  an  eminent  metropolitan  surgeon  who 
employed  it  in  the  early  part  of  1B46,  and  find 
that  the  narcotic  effects  were  perftctty  produced. 
The  great  expense  of  it  compared  with,  ether  was 
the  principal  cause  of  its  being  discontinued.— 


CHA&GSS   FOK  PmOPBBSIOKAI.  VISITS  HOT 

mBcovnaABLi  in  ths  county  cookts. 
Thb  following  letter  has  been  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  Timet  :-— 

Sir, — ^Will  you  fisvour  me  by  inserting  in 
your  influential  paper  a  decidon  of  the 
judge  (Mr.  Chilton,  CtC.)  at  the  County 
Conrt,  vis. :—  • 

That  a  medical  man  cannot  in  a  general 
bill  for  mediGines  insert  a  diarge  for  a  pro- 
fiessional  visit. 

In  the  bill  was  a  charge  of  3s.  6d.  for  a 
visit  (the  only  one  diarg«l  in  the  bill,  and 
on  that  day  no  medicine  was  sent).  He 
struck  it  out. 

It  follows,  that,  however  frequent  a  me- 
dical man  visits  during  the  intervals  of  his 
prescriptions,  he  can  claim  no  remuneration 
for  his  trouble.    Is  this  correct  ? 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

M.R.C.S. 

*«*  The  writer  describes  himself  as 
M.R.C.S. ;  but  we  presume  that  he  also 
holds  the  license  of  the  Apothecaries'  So- 
ciety, otherwise  he  has  no  legal  right  to 
charge  for  visits  made  in  a  medical  capacity. 
The  Superior  Courts  have  recognised  the 
right  of  licentiates  to  charge  for  medical 
attendance,  as  well  as  for  the  medicines  sup- 
plied, in  the  cases  of  Handle^  v.  Henaout 
4  c.  and  p.  110,  and  Simpeon  t.  Ro^ef 
4  Tyr.  325. 

8EKIOU8  ILLNESS  OF  BARON  BERZBLIU8. 

Bt  letters  from  Stockholm,  dated  the  7th 
inst.,  we  learn  that  Baron  Berzelius,  who 
has  been  for  some  weeks  indisposed,  has 
been  seized  with  paralvsis  affecting  the 
lower  half  of  his  body.  His  medical 
attendants  have  lost  all  hope  of  his  recovery. 
His  intellectual  faculties  are  perfectly  re- 
tained ;  and  he  dictates  to  his  secretary  daily 
the  details  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
a  work  upon  which  he  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged.  The  necessary  experiments  are 
performed  at  his  bed-side.  The  King  of 
Sweden  daily  sends  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting the  state  of  his  illustrious  subject. 
Although  the  name  of  Berzelius  has  been 
familiar  to  the  profession  for  a  long  period, 
yet  this  eminent  chemist,  who  succeeded  in 
acquiring  early  a  European  reputation,  is 
only  in  his  68th  year. 

BOTAL  COLLBGB  OF  SUROBONS. 

Admitted  members  on  the  17th  inst. 
Messrs.   W.    Crosby— J.  Bennett  —  W. 
Fuller  — W.   S.  FaUs  — F.  Glenton-— R. 
Colthnrst— C.  W.  Price— A.  Barton— and 
F.  S.  Hodges* 

Admitted  on  the  90th  inst. 
Messrs.  F.  P.  Francis— T.  Crowther— 
S.  B.  Birch— 6.  E.  Gains— F.  J.  Barton— 
J.  Barrow— M.  H.  Aahwell— J.  S.  Gundry 
— T.  P.  Rust— C.  F.  A.  Courtney— G. 
Welford— J.  Graham— W.  Parry— W.  C. 
Orford— and  J.  F.  Ollard. 
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AVOniBCARIM'  BALL. 

Nambs  of  gentiemeii  who  pMied  their  Ez- 
«minatioii  in  tbo  Seienoe  and  Practice  of 
Medioiiie,  and  VBoeiTed  certificates  to  prae- 
tbe,  on  Thonday,  Deoenber  23d,  1847  :<^ 
Vkederiek  George  Hareourt,  Ipiwich— Peter 
Knight— Angnttni  Grant,  Thayer  Street—- 
(kbert  Fishlake  Candy,  1  Halkin  Street- 
Benjamin  Batton^  Hopton,  Snffolk— ^Robert 
Stead  Jonei  Sterena,  Ely,  Cambridge. 

BIRTHS  &  DEATHS  ik  tbs  Mbtropolis 
Durimg  ike  week  ending  Saturday,  Dec.  25. 
Av,  of  S  Aut. 
Male*....  528 
Females..  618 

1046 


aDl  Mbe»€  the  weekly  antamnal  average.  Cor 
readers  will  perceive  that  there  has  been  a  and. 
den  and  great  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
metropolis,  as  indicated  by  the  desths.  Thsf 
are  600  less  than  in  the  preceding  week. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Mean  Height  of  Barometer Wti 

«         *^        Thermometer*  »% 

Self-rsgistetingdo.^  ....  max.  0     min.    ST 

"■'*"" "~  ""*  87" 


BiBTHS. 

Males....  5M 
618 
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DSATHS. 

Males....  OM 
617 


1947 


Deaths  ih  nirrsiuiMT  Disteicts. 

Wbst— Kensington:  Chelsea;  St.  George, 
Hanover  Square:  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields ;  St  James  . .  (Pop.  301,836)    188 

North— St.  Marylebone;  St.  Fancras; 
Islington;  Hsckney (Pop. 366,80;)   960 

CBiffTRAi/-^t.Oilesand  St.  George;  Strand; 
Holbom ;  Clerkenwell ;  St.  Luke:  East 
London;  West  London;  the  City  of 
London  (Pop.  874.750)    105 

BAsr-Shoreditch ;  Bcthnal  Oreen ;  Wliite- 
chapel ;  St.  George  in  the  Bast ;  Stepney ; 
F^pW Pop.803^7)    940 

South  — St.  Saviour;  St.  Olave;  Ber- 
mondsey;  St.  George,  Bouthwaik; 
Newington;  Lambeth ;  YTandsworth  and 
Clapham;     Camberwell ;    Rotherhtthe; 

Onienwicii (Pop.  470.460)   864 

TWal iHt 


Causes  op  Death. 
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All  Causes 

Spbcipieo  CaubbSc 
1.  ^|fSioMc(orBpidemic,Bndemic, 
(Contagious)  DU9a»et . . 
SporadieDUeoMU,  vis.— 
9.  Dropsy,  Cancer,  8cc.  of  uncer- 

tainseat    

4.  Brain,  Spinal  Marrow,  Nerves, 

andSenses  

4.  LunfTs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 

6.  Heart  and  Bloodvessels 

6.  Stomach,    Liver,    and    other 

Organs  of  Digestion  

7.  Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. . 

8.  Childbirth,    Diseases    of   the 

Uterus,  8cc 

D.  Rhematism,    Diseaiea  of  the 

Bones,  Joints,  &c.    .. 
10.  Skin,  Cellular  Tissue,  8k. 

It.  Old  Age 

19.  Violence,  Privation,  Cold,  and 

Intempennee 

The  ftillowing  is  a  selection  of  the  numbers  of 

Deaths  fhun  the  most  important  special  causes : 

Small-pox  IB 

Measles  87 

Scarlatina 41 

Hoopinir-oough..  98 

Diarrhoea  10 

Cholen  I 

influenza    149 

Typhus    86 


107 
196 


Av.of 
A  Ant. 

1046 
1080 

911 


104 

157 

SSS 
84 

74 
0 

14 

7 

9 
65 


•y 9 

1  deaths  ..  16 

Hydrocephalua..  98 
Apoplexy u 


Paralysis 17 

Convulsion 31 

Bronchitis 107 

Pneumonia 131 

Phthisis lU 

Dis.  of  Lungs,  fee.    0 

Teething 7 

Dis.  Stomach,  8ic.    9 
Dis.  of  Liver,  8cc.  11 

Caifldbirth 19 

Dis.ofUtema,8cc.    1 


in  the' 

•  FramlSob* 


water   —   45*9 

iftUnMdAUy.       ^i 


Rbmaees.— The  total  number  of  deatha  y 


Rain,  in  inches,  -OS:  snm  of  the  dsily  ebser> 
vstions  taken  at  9  o'clock. 

Mete9rologie4d,^The  mean  temperature  of  the 
week  was  4*4«  Mow  the  monthly  msan  (10*8"). 

BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 
CcnHmmd  from  October  8th. 

Matteucd's  Lectures,  by  Dr.PereinL— Turner's 
Chemistry,  by  Liebig  and  Grorory,  8th  edition; 
Bsit  9d,  (^rcanic  Chemistry.-On  Rinirworm :  ita 
causes,  pathology,  and  treatment,  by  £.  Wilaony 
F.R.S.—A  System  of  Itactical  SuTgery,  by  J. 
Lisara,  9d  edit.  Bdinb.— Tearsley  on  DcaflDeaa, 
and  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  theBsr.— Lalle. 
mand  on  Spermatorrfaoea,  translated  bv  M*Don- 
gall.— Tables  fbr  Students,  by  W.  E.  C.  Nonrse^ 
—On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  by  Peyton  Blakiston, 
M.D.— The  late  Ittquest  at  Putney,  by  John  Far- 
mer.—Dr.  Amott  on  Induestion.— Dr.  Todd's 
Cyclopedia  of  Anatomv  and  Physiology,  FL90.— 
Koecker's  Bessy  on  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  by  Dr. 
MitcheU.— Researches  en  Asiatic  Cholera,  by  Dr. 
B.  A.  Farkes.— Dr.  Craigie's  BlemenU  of  GtBe- 
ral  and  Psthological  Anatomy.— Remarks  on  the 
Value  and  Necessity  of  Statistics  in  Operstive 
Surgery,  by  J.  T.  Simpson,  M.D.— Observatiotts 
on  PleuritiB  and  Empvema  in  Children,  by  F. 
Battersby,— NouvelleBranche  de  Physique,  per 
P.  H.  Boutigny.— Revue  retrospective  des  Gas 
tudicialies.— Portrsits  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by 
ErasmusWUson,F.R.S.-<:a]endar  of  the  Quee&'a 
College,  Birmingham.— Dr.  Wright's  InangnrsI 
Address,  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Inrtitu- 
tion.— Cbsmos.  Vol.  %  Pt.  1,  Sabine's  translation. 
—Vision  in  Health  and  Disease,  by  A.  Smee, 
F.R.S.^Pathology  and  Practice  of  Sunery.  by 
James  Syme.— Medical  Reform,  by  J.  Hodnin, 
M.D.— Health  of  Towns'  Msgaaine,  }io.  7,  Dec. 
1847.— Fownes*  Manual  of  Chemistry,  ad  edit.— 
Tsylor  on  Poisons,  in  relation  to  Medical  Jnria- 
prudence  and  Medicine.— Liebig  on  the  Chemia- 
trv  of  Food.  —  Beasley's  Pocket  Formulary. « 
History,  Diatrnosis,  and  Treatment  of  tbe  Fevers 
of  the  United  Statas,  by  BUsha  Bartlett,  M.D.— 
Water-Cure  Journal,  No.  6,  December  1847.— 
A  Popular  Besay  on  Amesthetic  Agents,  by  W. 
H.  Mortimer.— Speech  of  the  Count  de  Monta- 
leffibert  on  the  French  Medical  Beiorm  BiD.— 
Du  Cholera.  Moyens  Pr^servatiia  et  Curatilh» 
par  A.  M.  Bureaud-Rkiflrey.— Ventilation  illna- 
trated :  A  tract  for  the  Schools  of  the  Rich  end 
Poor.— Principles  of  Nature  and  her  Divine  Re- 
velations by  and  through  Andrew  Jackson  Davis. 
9  vols.- The  Cholera  not  to  be  arrested  by  Qua- 
rantine, by  Gavin  Mihroy,  M.D.— Answers  to  Re- 
ligious O^ections  to  the  Employment  of  Ann- 
thetic  Agents,  by  J.Y.Simpson,  M.D.— AfBw 
Remarks  and  Suggestions  on  the  present  State 


Experimental-physik,  von  Dr.  H.  Buff,  Heidel- 
berg 1847.  — Untersnchungen  fiber  den  raach 
verlsnfenden  Wssserkopf,  von  Karl  Herrlch.— 
Der  plOtsliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursachca,  von 
Karl  Uemch  und  Karl  Popp,  Regensburg,  IBm. 

NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dr.  (diaries  Bell's  paper  on  Cbolein  will 

in  the  followinir  number. 
The  space  occupied  by  the  Index  has 

us  to  postpone  various  communications. 
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Abdomen,  pancttired  wound  of  the,  Mr.  W.. 

Coates'  case  of  recovery  from,  933. 
Abscess,  Mr.  Holmanon  a  case  of,  following 

pregnancy,  498. 
Abscess  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Stallard  on  the 

pathology  of,  .511. 
Abscesses,  Dr.  Darby  on  the  treatment  of, 

by  seton,  908. 
Acephalocysts  in  the  heart,  175. 
Aconitum  napellos,  Mr.  Grantham  on   the 
therapeutic  effects  of  the  external  appli- 
cation of  the,  251. 
Action  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  report  of  the 

trial,  Keeler  v.  O'Connel,  1040. 
Adams,  Dr.  Francis,  on  the  constmction  of 
the  placenta,  and  the  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  mother  and  the  foetus  in 
utero,  155, 194,  387,  378,  431. 
Age  for  medical  study,  royal  ordinance  of 

France  as  to  the,  489. 
Albuminuria,  ox  the  morbus  Brightu,Dr.G. 

Owen  Rees  on.  182. 
Albuminuria,  Dr.  G.  Owen  Bees'  lectures 

on,  271,  365. 
Alexander's,  Dr.  case,  in  which  death  fol- 
lowed a  wound  of  the  heart,  after  eight 
hours,  520. 
Allen 'v,  Mr.  observations  on  strangulated 

hernia,  628. 
Annsthetic  agent,  a  new.  Professor  Simp- 
son's discovery  of,  more  e£Scient   than 
sulphuric  ether,  934. 
Analysis  of  the  soil  of  a  burial  ground  sup- 
posed to  contain  arsenic,  601. 
Andover  Union,  digest  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on,  213. 
Andral,  M.  on  the  nature  of  the  faecal  eva- 
cuations in  cholera,  732. 
Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  Dr.  Bel- 

lingham's  case  of,  87. 
Aneurism,  inguinal,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins 

on,  317. 
Aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Dr.  C.  J.  Hare's 

cases  of,  664,  704,  794,  881. 

Apothecaries'    Hall:  lists  of  gentlemen  to 

whom  certificates  have  been  granted,  42, 

86.  128,   174,  218,  306,  340,  350,  393, 

438,480,517,  564,  599,  641.659,708, 

757,  787,   907,   937,   997,   1051,  1086, 

"   1123,  1154. 

Apothecaries'  Society,  botanical  prizes  of 

the,  996. 
Apothecaries*  Society,  trial  of  a  student  for 

forging  the  certificate  of  the,  995. 
Appointment,  medical,  126. 
Arlr,  Dr.  on  the  structure  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, 352. 
Army  medical  statistics,  neglect  of,  506. 
Aniott's,  Mr.  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  ntenis,  1068. 


Amott,  Dr.  on  indigestion,  reviewed,  106S.. 
Arrowsmith'sy  Dr.  &tal  case  of  dysphagiSy. 

165. 
Arsenic,  medical  report  on  a  case  of  poison- 
ing by,  126. 
Arsenic,  medical  evidence  in  a  case  of  poi* 

soniug  by,  257. 
Arsenic,  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning  ^widi^ 

555. 
Arsenic,  analysis  of  the  soil  of  a  burial* 

ground  supposed  to  contain,  601. 
Arsenic,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of,  602. 
Arsenic,  restriction  of  the  sale  of,  780. 
Arsenic,  embalming  with,  845. 
Arsenic,  cases  of  poisoning  with,  515.        "^ 
Ascarides,  ferri  cyanuretum  in  the  treatment 

of,  in  the  rectum,  78.  '"      "^t^. 

Ascites,  Dr.  Dyster's  case  of  spontaneoo 

cure^,  154. 
Astley  Coopf r  prixe,  126,  281. 
Atlee,  Dr.  on  the  duties  of  practitioners  lA 

reference  to  the  poor,  518. 
Avery's,  Mr.  case  of  tumor  of  the  lower 

jaw,  851. 
Avery's,  Mr.  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta» 

1072. 

Babington,  Dr.  on  medical  attendance  oK 
the  sick  poor  in  Ireland,  513. 

Bagot,  Dr.  on  the  employment  of  tartar 
emetic  in  phthisis,  and  of  mercury  in  the 
vomiting  which  occurs  during  pregnancy, 
479. 

Barker's,  Dr.  case  of  large  secondary  pros* 
tatic  calculus,  512. 

Barrett's,  Mr.  case  of  spontaneous  rnptnra 
of  the  uterus,  from  thinness  of  its  parietas^ 
638. 

Bastick's,  Mr.  notice  of  a  singular  decern- 
position  of  distilled  waters,  507. 

Beales,  Mr.  on  a  case  in  which  asphyxia 
and  convulsions  followed  the  employment 
of  chloroform,  1117. 

Beck,  Dr.  on  the  effects  of  emetics  on  youngs 
subjects,  351. 

Beck,  Dr.  on  the  adulteration  of  various 
medicines  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  re- 
viewed, 848. 

Beeftea,  recipe  for  making,  213. 

Bell,  Dr.  G.  Joseph,  notice  of  death  of,  42. 

Bell's,  Dr.  case  of  rheumatism,  599. 

Bell,  Mr.C.  W.  on  the  advance  of  the  Asia* 
tic  cholera,  with  suggestions  for  its  treat- 
ment, 797. 

Bellingbam's,  Dr.  case  of  spontaneous  cure 
of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  87. 

Benevolent  fund  of  the  provincial  associa- 
tion, 1151. 

Bengal  medical  college,  flourishing  state  o  f 
the,  126.' 

Bennett's,  Dr.  Bisdoo,  oase  of  disease  o  f 
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the  agminate  and  solitary  glande  of  the 
ileum,  853. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Hagbea»  on  the  typhui  fever 

prevalent  in  Edinbargh,  1125. 
Bensch,  Dr.  on  the  composition  of  the  milk 

of  camiroroos  animals,  1129. 
Benson,  Mr.  on  coroners  and  their  victims, 

1149. 
Bently,  Mr.  appointment  of,  as  saccessor  to 
Mr.  Qoekett,  at  the  London  Hospital, 
iS5l. 
Bioeraphic  al  notice  of  the  late  E.  J.  Quekett, 

Esq.  86. 
Births  and  deaths  in  the  metropolis,  tables 
of,  44,  88,  132,  176,  220,264,  d08,  352, 
396,  488, 480,  522,  564,  604,  &h&.  692, 
7S6,  780,  822.  866,  910,  954,  998,  1042, 
1086,  1130,  1154. 
Bird's,  Dr.  Golding,  case  of  aortic  anenrism, 

853. 
Bird's,  Dr.  Frederic,  case  of  extirpation  of 

both  ovaries,  814. 
Birkett's,  Mr.  account  of  the  structure  of  a 

nsvus,  168. 
Birkett's,  Mr.  case  of  strumous  dise&se  of 

the  testicle,  774. 
Birkett*s,  Mr.  case  of  constriction  of  the 
ileum,  1072  ;  of  double  vagina  and  ute- 
rus, 1072 ;  of  diseased  auricle,  1072. 
Bite  of  a  viper,  remedy  for  the,  1 27. 
Black's,  Dr.  case  of  fatal  phlebitis  of  the 

inferior  vena  cava,  518. 
Blakeman's,  Dr.  cases  of  croup,  1128. 
Bleaching  of  lace,  dangerous  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  1121. 
Blows  on  the  head  with  the  fist,   cases 
where  immediately  fatal  effects  were  pro- 
duced by,  219. 
Bones,  carious,  analysis  of,  118. 
Botanical  prises  of  the  Apothecaries'  Socie- 
ty, 906. 
Bowman's,  Mr.  lectures  on  ophthalmic  sur- 
gery— see  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  Mr.  Bow- 
man's lectures  on. 
Branding  of  deserters,  injustice  of  requiring 
this  to  be  performed  by  medical  officers, 
206,  215. 
British  Association  at  Oxford,  proceedings 

of  the  Phyviological  section  of  the,  169. 
Brown-Seguard,  M.  on  the  direct  influence 
of  light  and  heat  on  the  action  of  the  iris, 
1041. 
Broussais,  M.  Casimir,  notice  of  the  death 

of,  128. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  on  the  physiological  effects 

of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  929. 
Budd,  Dr.  W.  appointed  physician  to  the 

Bristol  Infirmary,  847. 
Budge,  Professor,  on  striped  muscular  fibre 

in  the  stomach  of  the  loach,  865. 
Bums  and  scalds,  Mr.  Bransby  B.  Cooper 

on,  397. 
Burning,  alleged  murder  by,  516. 
Burrows',  Dr.  address  to  the  studenU  of  St. 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  1035, 
Burrows',  Dr.  evidence  before  the  select 
'umunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,1121. 


Callaway,  Mr.  resignation  by,  of  the  oflice 
of  senior  assistant  surgeon  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, 676, 
Candour  and  sincerity  in  medical  practi- 
tioners, necessity  for,  755. 
Cantbarides,  production  of  albuminous  urine 

by,  41. 
Capezzuoli.  M.  on  the  changes  in  composi* 
tion  undergone  by  the  contents  of  hens' 
CRg*  before  and  after  incubation,  43. 
Carruthers,  Dr.  of  Dundee,  obituary  notice 

of,  998. 
Chandler,  Mr.  Bentham,  on  chloroform  ia 
spasmodic  asthma,  1105;  on  a  case  of 
"  congestion"  in  an  infant,  1106. 
Charter  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  corre. 

spondence  on  the  proposed  new,  214. 
Cheiius'  system  of  surgery,  review  of,  208 , 

725. 
Chemistry  and  the  microscope.  Dr.  Day's 
lectures  on : — 

Lect.  1. — The  chemical  constituents  oC 
the  animal  organism  ;  their  dividon  into 
the  inorganic  and  the  organic;  subdi- 
vision of  the  inorganic  group  into  ( 1)  those 
which  are  serviceable  from  their  physical 
properties,  water,  phosphate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
fluoride  of  calcium,  and  silica  ;  (2)  those 
which  effect  important  objects  by  their 
chemical  actions,  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  phosphate  of  soda* 
phosphate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  potash,  chloride  of.  calcium, 
and  iron;  (3)  incidental  constituents; 
reasons  for  the  omission  of  certain  sub- 
stances, 276. 

Licr.  2. — Quantitative  analysis  of  the 
constituents  of  the  ash  left  on  the  incine- 
ration of  animal  solids  and  fluids.  Organic 
constituents  of  the  body ;  protein ;  how 
obtained ;  state  in  which  sulphur  exists  in 
it;  its  formula;  the  oxides  of  protein; 
the  general  distribution,  and  uses  of  pro- 
tein in  the  organism  ;  albumen ;  fibrin ; 
casein ;  globulin,  358. 

Lect.  3. — Gelatigenons  tissues;  pro- 
perties of  areolar  or  cellular  tissue  ;  ge- 
latin; its  identity  of  composition  with  the 
substances  yielding  it;  its  chemical  com- 
position and  properties;  explanation  of 
the  action  of  drugs  containing  tannin  on  the 
organism  i  origin  of  tb  e  gelatigenons  tissues 
in  the  body ;  products  of  their  decompoai* 
tion ;  gelatin  yields  prussic,  acetic,  valeri- 
anic,  and  benxoic  adds,  besides  certain  es- 
sential oils,  when  oxidized  ;  leucin ;  gly- 
cocoll,  or  gelatin  su^ar ;  Mulder's  views 
regarding  the  probable  use  of  sugar; 
chondrin  ;  physiological  coimection  be- 
tween the  tissues  yielding  chondrin  and 
gelatin  ;  extractive  matters ;  creatine  ; 
creatinine;  sarcosine;  inosinic  acid,  446. 
Lbct.  4. — Animal  colouring  matter ; 
blood  pigments ;  bematin;  the  same  m 
arterial  and  venous  blood ;  its  composition 
and  chemical  character;  proof  that  the 
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red  colour  is  not  dependent  on  the  iron ; 
state  in  which  iron  exists  in  it ;  combin- 
ing proportions  of  hsmatin  and  globulin; 
its  origin,  and  the  products  of  its  decom- 
position i  its  diagnosis ;  haemaphaein  ; 
bile-pigment ;  biliphaein  or  cbolepyrrhin, 
iu  composition  and  chemical  characters; 
biliverdin  ;  bilifulvin  ;  nrine-plgment ; 
identical  with  eztrsctive  matter  ;  its  com- 
position contrasted  with  that  of  the  co- 
louring matters  of  blood  and  bile ;  uses  of 
the  pigments  generally.  Bilin ;  two 
theories  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
bile  ;  Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile ;  quan- 
titatire  teat  for  bile  by  means  of  it ;  origin 
of  bilin.  Substances  peculiar  to  the 
urine ;  urea  ;  its  composition  and  chemi- 
cal characters;  its  conversion  into  car- 
bonate of  ammonia;  the  application  of  this 
reaction  to  determine  its  amount ;  nitrate 
of  urea  ;  Ragsky*s  mode  of  detecting  very 
small  quantities :  oxalate  of  urea;  chloride 
of  sodium  and  urea ;  origin  of  urea;  view  s 
of  Prottt,  Liebig,  and  Simon;  on  the 
manner  in  which  urea  is  eliminated  from 
the  system  after  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys ;  the  folly  of  prescribing  urea  as 
a  special  diuretic,  5t29. 

Lect.  5. — Uric  acid;  its  composition; 
test  for  its  presence ;  the  various  forms  of 
its  crystals ;  its  mode  of  crystallizing  ; 
its  metamorphoses  ;  production  of  allan- 
toin,  urea,  and  oxalic  acid  from  it ;  urates 
of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  magnesia,  and 
lime ;  hippuric  acid ;  its  characters  and 
composition  ;  the  connection  between 
hippuric  and  benzoic  acids,  and  glycocol ; 
cyatin,  614. 

Lect.  6. — ^The  sugars;  cane-sugar; 
grape  or  diabetic  sugar ;  sugar  of  milk 
or  lactine  ;  their  composition  ;  sources ; 
distinctive  properties  as  regards  crys- 
tallisation ;  solubility ;  their  action  on 
alkalies,  and  on  hydrated  oxide  of  copper ; 
their  difference  in  relation  to  fermentation; 
polarisation ;  singular  compound  of  grape, 
sugar  and  chloride  of  sodium,  S7^, 

Lect. 7.— Fats;  their  division  into  sa- 
ponifiable  and  non.saponifiable ;  general 
character  of  free  or  neutral  fats ;  mode 
of  distinguishing  one  from  another ;  table 
of  fusion-points  of  ordinary  fatty  matters ; 
fatty  acids;  their  general  characters; 
soaps.  —  Stearic  acid  ;  margaric  acid  ; 
oleic  acid  ;  butyric,  caproic,  capryllic, 
capric  and  vaccmic  acids;  phosphogly- 
ceric  acid  ;  glycerin ;  stearin  ;  margarin  ; 
oleio. — Non-saponifiablefats;  cholesterin ; 
serolin. — The  formation  of  fat ;  views  of 
Liebig  and  Dumas,  964. 
Cbevers',  Dr.  Norman,  collection  of  facts 
illustrative  of  the  morbid  conditions  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  as  hearing  upon 
the  treatment  of  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
diseases.  753,  835, 1011,  1098. 
Child-dt'livery,  Dr.  Joos'  description  of  a 
new  instiument  for,  720, 


Chlorine,  destruction  of  the  poison  of  cho- 
lera by,  688. 

Chlorine  as  a  disinfectant  in  cholera,  777. 

Chloride  of  formyle,  Dr.  Pereira's  historical 
notice  of  the,  953. 

Chloride  of  defiant  gas,  formerly  called 
chloric  ether,  996. 

Chloroform,  Dr.  Sa&uel  lliomson  on  the 
preparation  of,  992;  editorial  observa- 
tions on  the  employment  of,  983 ;  account 
of  the  success  of  the  employment  of,  in 
the  London  hospitals,  996 ;  operation  for 
strangulated  hernia,  by  Mr.  Stafford, 
while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence 
of,  1014 ;  remarks  respecting,  1030 ;  Mr. 
Ghrimes*  suggestions  on  the  inhalauon  of 
the  vapour  of,  1081 ;  Dr.  Glover  on  the 
physiological  properties  of,  978;  Mr. 
Gull's  operation  under  the  influence  of, 
1036 ;  experiments  with,  in  Paris,  1039 ; 
test  of  the  presence  of  alcohol  in,  1092  ; 
Mr.  B.  Chandler  on  the  employment  of,  in 
spasmodic  asthma,  1106;  Mr.  Alfred  S. 
Taylor  on  the  chemical  properties  of, 
1119;  vapour,  experiments  on  the  action 
of,  1123;  injurious  effects  of,  1152;  on 
the  discovery  of,  1153. 

Chloroformixation  in  dentistry,  Mr.  Stoket 
on,  993. 

Cholera,  Asiatic,  in  the  Caucasus,  294; 
chlorine  as  a  disinfectant  in,  777;  M. 
Andral  on  the  fscal  eracuations  in,  732 ; 
acts  for  the  prevention  of,  1083  ;  destruc- 
tion of  the  poison  of,  by  chlorine,  688 ; 
payment  of  medical  men  for  serrices 
during  the^  961  ;  prevention  of,  1036; 
iutelligence  respecting  the  progress  of,  in 
India,  259 ;  editorial  observations  on  the 
advance  of  the,  597;  progress  of  the, 
517, 640, 687, 721 ;  editorial  observations 
on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  treatment  of,  677 ;  Mr.  Bell  on  the, 
with  suggestions  for  its  treatment,  797 ; 
progress  of  the,  in  Russia,  777,  819,  861, 
906,  951,  981.  996,  1037,  1122,  1150; 
alleged  appearance  of,  in  the  metropolis, 
1027. 

Cholera,  spasmodic,  Mr.  Wilde's  case  of, 
888. 

Chowne,  Dr.  on  the  source  of  haemorrhage 
in  partial  separation  of  the  placenta,  168. 

Ciliary  muscle,  description  of  the,  by  Dr. 
Todid  and  Mr.  Bowman,  647. 

Circumcision  of  females  in  Western  Africa, 
Mr.  Daniell  on  the,  375. 

Civiale's  treatise  on  lithotrity,  reviewed, 300. 

Clark's,  Dr.  cases  of  malignant  puerperal 
fever,  331. 

Clendon,  Mr.  on  improvements  in  the  den- 
tal  forceps,  1035 ;  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  triple  central  incisor  tooth,  d'iC, 

Climate  of  the  West  of  England,  82a 

Cltttterbuck.  Dr.  on  the  prevalent  fever,  686. 

Coates',  Mr.  case  of  recovery  from  a 
punctured  wound  of  the  abdomen,  933. 

Cock.  Mr  appointed  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hos  "^ 
pital,  952. 
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Cock,  Mr.  Edward,  prewntatioii  of  a  memo- 

tial  to,  lOSf . 
Cock's.  Mr.  ease  of  mptare  of  the  kidney, 

1071. 
Cogswell's,  Dr.  history  of  chloTofoim,  1079. 
Coley,  Dr.  James  Milman,  on  the  lymphatic 

tnmor  in  the  female  breast,  434. 
Coley,  Dr.  on  the  pathoJogy  and  treatment 

of  hysteria,  586,  6f  9. 
Coley's,  Dr.  case  of  tnmor  of  the  spleen ; 

of  ulceration  of  the  glottis,  1074. 
College  of  Surgeons,  election  of  fellows  at 

the,  11«3. 
Collieries,  explosions  in,  1S6. 
Collett,  Mr.  on  the  employment  of  ipeca- 
cuanha in  the  bites  of  irenomous  animals, 
664. 
College  of  Surgeons,  supplemental  charter 

to  the.  204. 
Confinement,  solitary,  effects  of,  60S. 
Concentrrated  manure  nuisance,  editorial 

observations  on  the,  1026. 
CoDJunctiva,  Dr.  Arit  on  the  structure  of 

the,  352. 
Consumption,  a  new  cure  for,  217. 
Convicts  at  Woolwich,  editorial  obsenra- 

tioos  on  the  treatment  of  the,  SBS,  427, 
Concretion,  analysis  of  a,  found  in  the  aorta, 

69. 
Contagious  diseases  prevention   act,   and 
dealers  in  patent  concentrated  manure, 
1038. 
Concours  in  France,  abolition  of  the,  127. 
Cooper's,  Mr.  Bransby  B.  course  of  lectures 
on  surgery— see  Surgery,  Mr.  Bransby  B. 
Cooper's  lectures  oo. 
Copland,  Dr.  on  morbid  sympathies-^see 

Morbid  sympathies,  Dr.  CojJand  on. 
Copper,  a  normal  constituent  in  the  human 

body(?),  84. 
Corpus  luteum.  Dr.  Meigs  on  the  Titellary 

nature  of  the,  51. 
Coroners'  inquests,  fees  to  medical  witnesses 

at,  305 ;  editorial  article  on,  115. 
Coroners'  inquests,  defective,  remarks  on, 

820. 
Coroners'  inquests,  Mr.  Synnot  on  the  im- 
proper treatment  of  medical  witnesses  at, 
994. 
Coroners'  inquests,  editorial  obserrations  on 
the  neglect  of  post-mortem  examinations 
at,  1024. 
Coroners,  expenses  of,  and  fees  at  inquests, 
report  of  the  case  Reg.  v.  the  Jultices  of 
Carmarthenshire,  1040. 
Cough,  nocturnal,  in  infancy,  on  the  treat- 
ment of,  391. 
Crisp,  Mr.  Edwards,  note  from,  437. 
Crisp,  Mr.  on  the  structure,  diseases,  and 

injuries  of  the  blood-vessels,  387. 
Crisp's,  Mr.  case  of  polypus  of  the  uterus, 

850. 
Crisp,  Mr.  on  serous  cysts,  946. 
Critchett's  Mr.  case  of  tumor  of  the  abdo. 

minal  parietes,  856. 
Curran,  the  late  Dr.  biographical  memoir  of, 
641. 


Cyclopaedia  of  anatomv    and    pbyaiolo^, 
review  of  part  29, 1065. 

Daniel],  Mr.  W.  F.  on  the  cireumcinoa  of 

females  in  Western  Africa,  574. 
darby.  Dr.  on  the  treatment  of  abscesses  by 

seton,  908. 
Davies*,  Dr.  case  in  medical  jortspradeace; 
evidence  of  live  birth  in  cases  of  sospected 
child -mnrder,  1022. 
Day,  Dr.  on  the  state  of  the  blood  in  phthi- 
sis ventricniusa,  96. 
Day,  Dr.  G.  £.,  on  Chemistry  and  the  Mi- 
croscope,  in  relation  to  practical  medi- 
cine— see  Chemistry  and  the  microscope, 
Dr.  Day's  lectures  on. 
Dean,  Mr.  on  Che  growth  of  fungus  in  the 

stomau  of  cactns  niger,  81. 
Death  of  medical  officers  from  fever,  515. 
Deaths,  a  table  of  the,  in  London,  from  all 
causes,  registered  in  the  quarters  ending 
September  1846-17,  821. 
Degree  of  bachelor  of  medidtte,  genilemeA 
who  have  passed  the  second  eaaminatiog 
for  the,  at  the  London  University,  996. 
Degrees,  honorary,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
PhysiciaDS,  editorial  remarks  on  the  eog- 
gestions  for  conferring,  469. 
Deliriums  tremens,  Dr.  Soluu  on,  246. 
Dental  Surgery,  Mr.  Tomai's  lectures  on : — 
LacT.  13.— 'Diseases  of  the  dental  pulp 
(continued) ;    granulation  or  polypoa  of 
the  pulp;  its  nature  and  treatment;   re- 
cession  of  the  pulp ;  diseases  of  the  dental 
periostenm;     inflammation,   acute    and 
general ;  chronic  and  partial ;  symptoms 
and  treatment,  410,  451. 

LacT.  14. — ^Abnormal  conditioos  of  the 
aWeoli;  necrosis;  alveolar  exostosis; 
absorption  of  the  alveoli.  Diseases  of  the 
gums;  inflammation,  acute  and  ohronic, 
of  the  gums «  ulceration  of  the  gums ; 
tumors  of  the  gums;  spolis;  polypos; 
vascular  tumors  of  the  gums ;  blue  guna ; 
salivary  calculi,  or  tartar,  551. 

LacT.  15.-^perations  on  the  teeth; 
scaling  the  teeth;  pivoting  oi  grafting 
teeth ;  plugging  or  stopping  teeth;  on  (he 
extraction  of  teeth ;  general  rules  to  be 
observed ;  on  extracting  indsora,  canines, 
bicuspides,  and  molars ;  the  extraction  of 
stumps,  918,  1005. 

Lect.  16. — The  necessity  of  mastica- 
tion either  by  natural  or  artificial  teeth.— 
The  construction  of  artificial  teeth ;  the 
adjustment,  the  use,  and  the  means  to 
be    adopted    for     their    preservation.— 
Conclusion  of  the  course,  1093. 
Diabetes  mellilus.  Dr.  Elam  on  some  points 
connected  wiih  the  history,  pathology,  aad 
Ueatmeot  of,  292,  324. 
Diabetus  mellitus.  Dr.  G.  O.  Reea  on.  S6S. 
Dick's,  Dr.  miscellanea  medica,  19,  SS4, 

709,  1102,1137. 
Diefllenbacb,  M.  obituary  notice  of,  953.  ^ 
Diefifenbadift  the  late  Dr.  and  the  opentian 
for  strabismus,  1062. 
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Diploma,  bold  stroke  for  a,  77^ 

Diaeaseii,  organic,  in  the  lower  animalsi  M. 
Heusinger  8  observations  on  the,  ^62. 

Discovery  of  truth  ia  science,  445. 

Diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Dr. 
West's  lectures  on  the:— 

Lkct.  5.— Inflammatory  affections  of  the 
brain;  freqaent  in  childhood,  but  over- 
looked  by  early  writers;  first  noticed 
about  a  century  ago ;  described  under  the 
name  of  acute  hydrocephalus  by  Dr. 
Whytt.  Progress  of  knowledge  with 
reference  to  acute  hydrocephalus;  the 
name  restricted  in  these  lectures  to  scrofu- 
lous inflammation  of  the  brain,  whioh  is 
much  more  frequent  than  in  its  simple 
inflammation  in  childhood.  Morbid  ap- 
pearances in  acute  hydrocephalus ;  due 
either  to  inflammation  or  to  tubercular 
deposit ;  alterations  more  apparent  in  the 
membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  than 
I  in  those  at  its  conveiity  ;  reasons  for  con- 

aidering  granulations  of  the  membranes  as 
tubercular  ;  increase  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles almost  invariable.  Central  soften  - 
ing  of  the  brain;  not  a  poet-mortem 
alteration;  frequently  connected  with 
changes  in  the  lining  of  the  ventricles. 
Symptoms  of  the  three  stages  of  the  dis. 
ease,  1 — ^9. 

Lect.  6.— Hydrocephalus  (continued) ; 
diversities  in  its  course  and  in  its  mode  of 
attack ;  insidious  approach  in  phthisical 
subjects ;  resemblance  of  its  symptoms  to 
those  of  intermittent  fever,  of  simple 
gastric  disorder  ;  serious  import  of  con- 
tinned  fever  in  cases  of  gastric  disorder. 
Prognosis ;  disease  almost  always  fatal ; 
appearances  of  improvements  often  de- 
lusive J  cautions  against  being  muled  by 
them.  Duration  of  the  disease ;  real 
nature  of  cases  of  -waterstroke.  Treat- 
ment; prophylaxis;  treatment  of  the 
disease ;  rules  for  depletion,  for  use  of 
purgatives,  mereurials,  application  of 
cold;     diet  of  patienU;    circomstances 

.  under  which  opiates  may  be  useful ;  when 
blisters  are  to  be  applied;  condasion, 
«9— 96.  ,   ^ 

Lect.  7.-5impIe  inflammatKin  of  the 
brain ;  its  differences  from  hydrocephalus ; 
occasional  eitreme  rapidity  of  its  course ; 
cases  in  illustration ;  morbid  appearances ; 
frequent  connection  with  menmgitis  of  the 
cord  ;  extreme  rarity  as  an  idiopathic 
affection;  treatment.  InflammaUon  of 
the  brain  succeeding  to  disease  of  the 
«ar;  digression  concerning  otitis;  its 
symptoms;  distinctions  between  it  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain;  treatment. 
Chronic  diarrhoea,  with  disease   of  the 


temporal  bone ;    case. 


Phlebitis  of  the 


sinuses  of  the  dura  mater;  circumstances 
under  which  it  oocurs ;  it  sometomes  sue 
ceeds  to  large  collections  of  pus  in  distant 
organs ;  cases  in  illustration,  177— 18J. 
Chronic  hydrocephalus ;   various  con- 


ditions under  which  fluid  collects  in  the 
skull ;  chiefly  a  disease  of  early  infancy ; 
symptoms,  changes  in  form  and  eise  of 
the  head,  and  their  mode  of  production ; 
course  of  the  disease  ;  termination  almost 
always  fatal.  Post- mortem  appearances ; 
internal  hydrocephalus ;  cerebral  sub- 
stance not  destroyed;  changes  in  the 
ventricles.  External  hydrocephalus ;  cir- 
cumstances under  whkh  it  exisu.  Treat- 
ment; importance,  Imt  difficulty,  of  dis- 
tinguishing curable  and  incurable  cases, 
and  external  from  internal  hydrocephalus; 
Golis's  plan;  compression;  puncture; 
cases  suited  for  each  mode  of  treatment, 
265— 27a 

Lect.  9. — ^Hypertrophy  of  the  brain ; 
usually  associated  with  general  disorder 
of  nutrition  ;^symptoms  and  course ;  sel- 
dom directly  fatal ;  nature  of  change  in 
brain;  alterations  in  form  of  skull,  and 
difference  from  chronic  hydrocephalus  ; 
treatment;  partial  hypertrophy.  Atrophy 
of  the  brain ;  case  illustrative  of  its  de- 
fective development ;  wasting  of  the  brain 
in  protracted  illness  ;  temiiorary  retro- 
cession of  mental  powers  in  children  after 
long  illness ;  case  of  partial  atrophy,  353 

Lect.  10. — Hydroeephaloid  disease; 
often  succeds  to  sympathetic  disturbance 
of  brain  in  course  of  various  affections ; 
supervening  on  diarrhoea,  pneumonia,  and 
cerebral  congestion ;  diagnosis  under 
each  of  these  circumsunces ;  prophylaxis, 
and  treatment.  Tubercle  of  the  brain; 
its  frequency  in  childhood ;  its  anatomical 
characters;  symptoms;  occasionally  ab- 
sent ;  generally  very  obscure ;  diversities 
in  this  respect  cannot  be  explamed  by  the 
morbid  appearances ;  occasional  recovery 
where  syniptoms  of  cerebral  tubercle  have 
long  existeed ;  treatment.  Hydatids  and 
cancer  of  the  brain,  439—443. 

Lbct.  1  i* — Diseases  of  the  spinal  c(tfd ; 
their  study  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
tender  age  of  children.  Irritation  and 
congestion  of  the.  cord.  Inflammation  of 
the  meabcanes  of  the  cord ;  sometimes 
not  common  as  a  sporadic  affection ;  il- 
lustrative cases;  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  cord  ;  extremely  rare  in 
its  scute  form  ;  in  its  chronic  form  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  similar  to  those  which 
occur  when  bones  of  the  spine  are  dis- 
eased; eases.  Trismus;  extremely  rare 
in  this  country ;  symptoms ;  post>mortem 
appearances ;  uncertainty  as  to  natural 
vascularity  of  the  cord  in  early  infancy  ; 
causes  of  the  disease ;  influence  of  vitiated 
air ;  treatment  almost  hopeless,  523, 

Lect.  12.— Night  terrors;  usually  de- 
pend on  intestinal  disorder,  not  on  primary 
disease  of  the  brain  ;  their  symptoms  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  incipient  hy- 
drocephalus ;  sometimes  continue  to  occu- 
for  many  weeks ;  treatment.     Epilepsy; 
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a  disease  of  youth  rather  than  of  child- 
hood  ;  frequently  recnrring  convulsions  in 
obildhdod  never  to  be  neglected.  Chorea; 
often  connected  with  disorders  of  ap- 
proaching puberty ;  not  peculiar  to  cbild- 
Aood  ;  principles  of  treatment ;  partial 
chorea.  Paralysis;  sometimes  congenital ; 
often  follows  veiy  slight  and  temporary 
symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance  ;  most 
irequent  during  process  of  dentition  ;  re- 
covery very  unoe^^ttiin ;  great  importance 
of  early  treatment ;  serious  results  of  its 
remaining  uncured;  diagnosis;  treat- 
ment, racial  hemiplegia  in  new-bom 
infants,  605—613. 

Lbct.  13. — Diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  their  frequency  and  fatality: 
peculiarities  of  the  respiratory  fuqction  in 
early  life  ;  causes  of  the  rapid  pulse  and 
quick  breathing  in  infancy ;  feebleness  of 
the  inspiratory  power,  and  consequent 
tendency  to  eollapee  of  the  lung.  Im- 
perfect eipansion  of  the  lung ;  sometimes 
cong<'nital ;  appearance  of  the  lung  ; 
influence  of  inflation  upon  it ;  its  causes 
and  symptoms ;  case  of  its  fatal  termi- 
nation; case  of  recovery  from  it;  diagnosis 
from  congenital  phthisis  ;  treatment,  693 
--699. 

Lect.  14. — Collapse  of  lung  that  has 
once  been  expanded ;  described  as  lobular- 
pneumooia  by  various  wiiters;  its  cha- 
raoters  ;  symptoms  and  differences  from 
true  pneumonia;  observations  of  Bailly 
and  Legendre ;  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
post-mortem  occurrence ;  illustrative 
cases ;  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  the 
adult ;  similar  causes  tend  to  produce  it 
at  all  periods  of  life ;  hence  very  frequent 
in  old  age.  Induration  of  the  cellular 
tissue;  its  characters;  remarkable  re- 
duction of  temperature  that  attends  it; 
appearances  after  death  ;  condition  of  de- 
ficient expansion,  or  of  collapse  of  the 
lung,  noticed  by  many  observers,  though 
misunderstood  by  most,  is  probable  cause 
of  the  induration,  or  cedema  of  the  surface, 
781—787. 

LacT.  15.— Affections  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  ;  comparative  rarity  of 
catarrh  during  the  first  weeks  of  life ; 
ooryxa,  simple  and  pseudo*membranous, 
or  malignant;  catarrh,  causes  adding  to 
its  importance  in  early  life ;  its  treat- 
ment ;  danger  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 
Poat-mortem  appearances  of  bronchitis ; 
redness  of  the  membrane ;  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  bronchi ;  dilatation  of 
their  cavity;  extension  of  the  inflam- 
mation to  the  lining  of  the  pulmonary 
vesicles,  producing  vesicular  bronchitis. 
State  of  the  longs  in  bronchitis ;  frequency 
of  congestion;  carnification  of  some 
lobules  ;  possible  extension  of  ioflanima- 
tioo  to  the  pulmonary  tissue,  producing 
lobular  pneumonia  ;  suppuration  of  these 
patches  pioducing  vomicae,  867—872. 


LscT.  16. — Lobar  pneumonia  ;  more 
common  in  early  life  than  has  been  sop- 
posed  ;  its  general  characters  the  same 
as  in  the  adult;  some  appearances  de- 
serving special  notice,  vix.  sub- pleural 
ecchymoses,  pneumonic  abscess,  and  en»- 
pbysema  of  the  oninflamed  portions  of  the 
lung. — Frequency  and  causes  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  respiratory  organs ;  influence 
of  age ;  of  previous  attacks ;  of  various 
diseases.  —  Symptoms  of  ordinary  bron- 
chitis ;  a  more  serious  disease  than  in  the 
adult,  and  why;  symptoms  of  capillary 
bronchitis ;  illustrative  case  ;  resulta  of 
auscultation. — Treatment  of  bronchitis^ 
rules  for  depletion,  and  the  use  of  anti- 
mony ;  the  dyspnoea  not  al  wa^^  s  dependent 
on  severity  of  the  inflammation }  treat- 
ment of  this  nervous  dyspnoea;  treat- 
ment  of  bronchitis  in  its  chronic  stage, 
955. 
Lect.  17. — Pneumonia  continued,  1043. 
Lect.  18.— (Edema  of  the  lungs;  dif- 
ference between  characters  of  (edematous 
and  hepatised  lung ;  treatment;  gangrene 
of  the  lung ;  pleurisy ;  treatment ;  chronic 
pleurisy,  1131. 

**  Dislocation,"  legal  meaning  of  the  term» 
906. 

Disinrecting  fluids,  experiments  on,  953. 

Disinfecting  mania,  editorial  observations 
on  the,  939. 

Distilled  waters,  notice  of  a  singular  decom- 
position of,  507. 

Doctor  of  medicine,  honorary  degree  of, 
349. 

Doubtful  sex,  case  of,  with  menstruation 
through  the  penis,  56f . 

Doubtful  sex,  case  of,  643. 

Dropsy,  extrafiperitoneal,  case  of,  907. 

Druggists,  regulation  of,  in  Turkey,  603. 

Dublin  dissector,  reviewed,  634. 

Duke  of  Praslin,  the  case  of  the,  458. 

Duke  of  Praslin,  editorial  remarks  on  the 
case  of  the,  469. 

Duties  and  responsibilites  of  the  medical  of- 
ficers of  poor-law  unions,  40. 

Duties  of  practitioners  in  reference  to  the 
poor,  518. 

Dyster's,  Dr.  case  of  spontaneous  cure  of 
ascites,  complicated  with  ovarian  disease, 
154. 

Edinburgh  Infirmary,  mortalityin  the,  1086. 

Editorial  Articles :^Medical  reform  in 
France,  25 ;  a  dealer  in  medical  practices, 
26;  insufficient  remuneration  of  Irish 
medical  practitioners,  27  ;  medical  atten- 
dance under  the  English  poor-law,  28; 
conclusions  respecting  Dr.  M* William's 
report  on  the  African  fever,  75 ;  a  bold 
stroke  for  a  diploma,  77 ;  medical  fees  at 
coroners*  inquests,  115;  medical  men  as 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  160 ; 
supplemental  charter  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  204;  remuneralion  of  Irish 
medical  practitioners  in  fever  cases,  204 ; 
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salaries  of  medical  officers  of  poor-law 
districts,  205;  brandiog  of  deserters  by 
army  medical  officers*  2^06 ;  fees  allowed 
under  the  new  County  Courts  Act,  307 ; 
mortality  from  fever  m  the  metropolis, 
208;     correspondence    on    the    supple- 
menul  charter,  252 ;  homeopathic  theory 
versus  homoeopathic  practice,  294 ;  defence 
of  medical  witnesses  by  a  judge,  337; 
treatment   of   convicts  in  the  bulks  at 
Woolwich,  383,  427;  honorary  degrees 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  467 ; 
.the  rourder  of  the  Duchess  of  Praslin, 
469;    on   the  necessity  of  limiting  the 
number  of  medical  practitioners,  503 ;  on 
the  neglect  of  army   medical  Btatistics, 
506 ;  the  sanitary  commiflsion — drainage 
of  the  metropolis,  549 ;  medical  responsi- 
bility,   552;     results    of   intermenu    in 
towns.  552;  advance  of  the  Asiatic  cho- 
lera, 592 ;  on  the  revival  of  the  jury  of 
matrons,    597 ;    mortality    among    Irish 
medical  practitioners,  631;  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  cholera,  077 ;  medical   relief  to   the 
poor,  722;   report  on  medical  registra- 
tion, 724;  the  unhealthiness  of  Loudon, 
761  ;  state  of  the  profession  in  Ireland, 
765 ;  sanitary  condition  of  England  and 
Wales.   808;    the  Medical    Convention 
and  Poor-law  Union  salaries,  811  ;  neg- 
lect of  ianitaiy  measures  in  North  Shields, 
845  ;  medical  ethics,  894 ;  the  substitute 
for  ether  vapour,  938;   the  disinfecting 
mania,  939 ;   treatment  of  medical  men 
by  town  councils,  940 ;  the  epidemic  in- 
fluenza, 981 ;   progress  and  mortaUty  of 
the  cholera  in  Russia,  98 1 ;  chloroformi- 
zation,  986;  state  of  the  public  health  in 
the  metropolis,  1023;  neglect  of  post- 
mortem   eiaminations  at  coroners'    in- 
quests, 1024;   the  concentrated  manure 
nuisance,  1026;   alleged   appearance    of 
Asiatic  cholera  in  the  metropolis,  1027 ; 
an  attempt  to  nullify  the  medical  wit- 
nesses*  act,   1060 ;    cholera  in   Russia, 
1062;    increased   mortality  in  the  me- 
tropolis, 1110;  an  Irish  inquest,  1110; 
on  the  plea  of  insanity,  1141 ;  remarks 
on  the  conclusion  of  another  volume,  1142. 
Effluvia  trap,  a  new,  466. 
Elam,  Dr.  on  some  points  connected  with 
•    the  history,  pathology,  and  treatment  ot 

diabetes  mi  llitus,  292,  324. 
Electric  fluid,  remarkable  effect  of  the,  997, 
Electric  fluid,  velocity  of  the,  1005. 
£llerman*s  patent  disinfectant,  ezperinieDts 

with,  821. 
Emanations,  gaseous,  198. 
Embalming  with  arsenic,  845. 
Embliiig,  Mr.  on  the  climate  of  the  west  of 

England.  820. 
Emetics,  Dr.  Deck  on  the  cflfects  of,  on 

young  subjects,  351. 
Emigrant  fever,  deaths  from,  1039, 1039. 
Emigrant  fever  in  Canada,  mortality  from 
the,  777. 


Entosoal,  or  worm-aneurism.  Dr.  Mercer 

on,  645. 
Epizootic,  a  new — appearance  of  the  small 

poz  iasheep,  603. 
Epilepsy,  accidental  cure  of,  by  oil  of  tor- 
turpentine,  808. 
Epsom  salts,  a  pleasant  substitute  for,  85. 
Epididymis,  animals  which  possess  an,  337. 
Erysipelas,  Mr.  Higginbottom  on  the  use  of 

the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  cure  of,  1544. 
Ether,  Mr.  Wilkinson  on  the  employment 
of,  in  cases  of  spinal  irritation,  35;  pro- 
hibition of  the  use  of,  by  the  lower  grade 
of   medical    practitioners,     85;     stran- 
gulated bemiu  reduced  under  the  influ- 
ence of,  115 ;  alleged  rape  perpetrated  on 
a  female  while  under  the  influence  of, 
259 ;  a  spnonge  the  best  means  of  admi- 
nistering it,  349 ;  the  vapour  applied  by 
a  bladder  and  sponge,  474;  Mr.  Wella' 
remarks  on  the  results  of  the  inhalation 
of,  in  one  hundred  and  six  eases,  547 ; 
Dr.  Smith's  cases  of,  with  remarks,  589, 
591 ;  on  the  inhalation  of,  in  cases  of  in- 
sanity, 642 ;  Dr.  Rons  on  the  application 
of,  in  midwifery,  676 ;  Dr.  Snow's  work 
on,  reviewed,  812  ;  note  by,  in  reply  to 
the  reviewer,  859 ;  discovery  of  a  substi- 
tute for,  by  Professor  Simpson,  906 ;  Dr. 
Buchanan  on  the  physiological  effects  of 
the  inhalation  of,  929. 
Ether  vapour,  editorial  observations  on  the 

substitute  for,  938. 
Etherization  of  vegetables,  127. 
Excise  laws,  influence  of  the,  on  pharmacy, 

36. 
Excreta,  value  of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Sheffield,  1083. 
Eyeball,  Mr.  Lawrence's  clinical  lecture  on 
organic  diseases  of  the,  9. 


Fan's,  Mr.  case  of  emphysematous  tumor 
within  the  posterior  labium  of  the  utems, 
302. 

Farr's,  Mr.  ease  of  rudimentary  testes  in  a 
man,  857. 

Farr's,  Mr.  case  of  aneurismal  dilatation  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  992. 

Fat,  variations  of  the  quantity  of,  in  the  hu- 
man lungs,  604. 

Fees  allowed  under  the  new  County  Courts' 
Act,  207. 

Fees  to  medical  witnesses  at  coroners'  in- 
quests, 303. 

Fees  to  mdioal  men  at  coroners'  inquests, 
report  of  the  case  Synnot  v.  Mills,  1080. 

Fergus's,  Mr.  case  of  extensive  laceration  of 
the  liver,  1068. 

Fergusson's,  Mr.  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  with  patency  of  the  aortic  vnlves, 
in  a  horse,  690. 

Fever  hospitals'  bill,  127. 

Fever,  mortality  from,  in  the  metropolis, 
208. 

Fever,  Dr.  Laycock's  clinical  lecture  on  cer- 
tain complications  of,  787, 

Fever  in  emigrant  ships,  393. 
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Terer,  death  of  medical  ofBcera  Ttom^  515. 
E«Ter  in  Edinburgh,  659. 
Fever,  prevalence  of,  in  Edinborgb*  888. 
Fever,  continaed.  Dr.  Hughes  on  the,  as  at 
preeent  eziitiog  in  the  metropolu^  9f3, 

9ro. 

Fleich,  Dr.  on  softening  of  the  intettinal 
mncoui  memhrane  in  children,  tlST. 

Fletcher's,  Mr.  case  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  85r. 

Fletcher's,  Mr.  case  of  caries  of  petnms 
portion  of  temporal  bone,&cc.  991. 

Flood,  Dr.  Valentine,  subscription  for  the 
widow  and  family  of,  1084. 

Floorens,  M.  on  the  effects  produced  by  the 
injection  of  various  snhstsnces  into  the 
arteries,  350. 

Forgery  of  the  certificate  of  the  Apotheca. 
lies'  Society,  trial  of  a  student  for,  995. 

Foaquet,  M.  on  the  nature  and  csuse  of  ca- 
daveric rigidity,  198. 

Fowler,  Dr.  on  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  SOS. 

Fownes',  Mr.  manual  of  elementary  chemis- 
try reviewed,  11 4i. 

Fhmcis's,  Dr.  case  of  obliteration  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  vena  cava,  600. 

France,  Mr.  sppointment  of.  as  surgeon  to 
the  Eye  Infirmarr  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
7B0. 

Fracture,  compound,  of  both  legs,  case  of, 
390. 

Fuller,  Dr.  on  a  remarkable  case  of  sponta- 
neous gangrene,  187,  24t. 

Feller's,  Dr.  case  of  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves,  947. 

Gangrene,  spontaneous,  Dr.  Fuller  on  a  re- 
markable case  of.  187,  24S. 

Gastric  juice.  Dr.  Dsy's  anslysis  of  the,  189. 

German  Hospital,  Dalston,  disagreement 
amongst  the  parties  connected  with  the, 
907. 

Gestation,  period  of,  l59. 

Gestation,  a  puzzling  question  on,  845. 

Ghrimes's,  Mr.  suggestions  on  the  inhala* 
tion  of  chloroform  vapour,  1081. 

Gisbome,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  the  duties  of 
physicians  resulting  from  their  profession, 
80. 

Glover,  Dr.  on  the  physiological  properties 
of  chloroform,  978. 

Godfrey's  cordial,  case  of  poisoning  by, 
513. 

Grantham,  Mr.  on  the  therapeutic  effects  of 
the  external  application  of  the  Aconitum 
napellus,  951. 

Grantham,  Mr.  on  phosphatic  deposits  in 
the  urine  of  children,  1057. 

Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopccia, 
reviewed,  299. 

Graham,  Professor,  election  of,  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  196. 

Gull's,  Mr.  operation  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  1036. 

Gun-shot  wound  of  the  heart,  esse  of,  with- 
out perforation  of  the  pericardium,  6B9. 


Gun-shot  womids,  Mr.  B.  B,  Cooper  on» 

309. 
Guthrie,  Mr.  on  a  peculiar  injury  of  the  v^ 

per  end  of  the  humems,  168. 
Guthrie,  Mr.  on  wounds  and  injuries  of  the 

abdomen  and  the  pelvis,  reviewed,  684b 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  IV.  9d  series^ 

reviewed,  119,  1111. 

Hall's,  Dr.  J.  C.  remarks  suggested  by  the 
case  of  Mary  Hunt,  700. 

Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  on  epilepsy.  854. 

Hanks,  Mr,  on  the  injurinis  effects  of  rumex 
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Harrin8on*s,  Mr.  case  of  congenital  contrac- 
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Harris,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  doubtful  sex,  with 
menstruation  through  the  penis,  569. 

Hare's,  Dr.  Charles  J.  cases  of  aneurism  of 
the  aorta,  with  remarks,  664,  704,  794, 
881. 

Harvey's,  Mr.  synopsis  of  the  diseases  oT 
the  humsn  ear,  reviewed,  554b 
'Harveian  medical  society,  election  of  offi- 
cers, 791. 

Hassall's,  Mr.  microscopical  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  reviewed,  164. 

Hawkins',  Mr.  Cnsar,  clinical  lectures: — 
Lect.  3. — Division  of  ham  string  ten- 
dons for  disease  of  knee-joiot ;  the  same 
with  division  of  large  cicatrix ;  extensioa 
of  limb  in  cases  of  disease  of  hip-joint; 
dislocation  of  hip  into  thyroid  foramen, 
complicated  by  old  disease;  abscess  in 
anterior  mediastinum ;  medullary  disease 
of  the  testis,  58. 

LkcT.  4.— •Cases  of  alc^ration  and 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  and  excrescences 
around  the  anus,  138. 

Lect.  5. — Cases  of  injury  of  neck  re- 
sembling dislocation  of  vertebrae;  chronic 
disease  of  cervical  vertebne;  bone  lodged 
five  weeks  in  the  oesophagus;  fibrous 
tumor  of  the  thigh,  936. 

Lbct.  6.~IngoinaI  aneurism ;  ligature 
of  eztemal  iliac  artery ;  deKriom ;  secon- 
dary hemorrhage ;  cure,  317. 

Lbct.  7.— Fractured  ribs;  inflamma- 
tion of  lungs  and  pericardium ;  fractured 
fibula ;  abscess  of  tibia ;  unreduced  dis* 
location  of  femtir;  fungous  disease  of 
testis,  removed  ;  cases  of  wounded  arte* 
ries  and  false  aneurism ;  wounds  of  joints^ 
409. 

Lect.  8.^ False  aneurism  in  the  thigh^ 
hospital  gangrene  with  hiemorrhage ;  me- 
dallary  disease  of  the  testis  and  a^oroen, 
and  lungs;  uterine  phlebitis  and  secon- 
dary abscesses ;  suppurating  serous  cyst 
of  the  neck,  489. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Ciesar,  on  a  pectiliar  form  of 

subcutaneous  tumor,  949. 
Haynes,  Mr.  Walton,  election  of, as  surgeon 
to  the   St.  Pancras  Royal  General  Dis* 
pensary,  997. 
Heart,  remarkable  case  of  disease  of  the,  in 
the  horse,  690. 
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Heller,  Dr.  on  the  detectioa  of  biliphaein  in 
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fieoflin^er,  M.  on  the  dieeaMS  of  the  lower 
animals,  S62. 

Hepatic  afierent  veaaeb,  Mr.  Jackaon  on  the, 
626. 

Hernia,  atrangolated,  casea  of,  operated  for, 
unaacceaafully,  389,  391. 

Hernia,  atrangolated,  redoced  tinder  the 
influence  of  ether  vapour,  115. 

Heroia,  strangulated,  on  the  treatment  of, 
1107, 

flewett's,  Mr.  Prescott,  three  cases  of  ulce- 
ration of  the  duodenum  in  boms,  849. 

Hewett's,  Mr.  case  of  fracture  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  1070. 

Higginbottom,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  in  the  cure  of  erysipelas,  544, 

Holbrook,  Dr.  on  the  connection  between 
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Holmes',  Dr.  case  of  ulceration  of  the 
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cretion, 646. 

Holmes',  Dr.  case  of  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
heart,  without  puncture  of  the  pericar- 
dium, 689. 

Holman,  Mr.  on  a  case  of  abscess  following 
pregnancy,  498. 

Homceopatbists,  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  on  the 
practices  of  the,  392. 

Homoeopathic  theory  versut  homoeopathic 
practice,  294. 

Homoeopathy  at  the  court  of  Spain,  1058. 

Horseflesh,  use  of,  as  food,  86. 

Hospital  and  infirmary  reports,  308,  347, 
389. 

Hughes',  Dr.  digest  of  one  hundred  cases  of 
chorea  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital,  122. 

Hughes',  Dr.  case  of  supposed  spontaneous 
perforation  of  the  stomach,  terminating 
successfully,  119. 

Hughes',  Dr.  case  of  perforating  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  770. 

Hughes,  Dr.  on  the  continued  fever  as  at 
present  existing  in  the  metropolis,923,970. 

Hume,  Dr.  on  learned  societies,  Uc.  re- 
viewed, 79. 

Hunter's  remarks  on  pneumonia,  413. 

Hydrocele,  encysted,  of  the  cord,  successful 
operation  for,  345. 

Hydrophobia,  lecture  on,  by  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  133. 

Hydrophobia  from  the  bite  of  a  cat,  Mr. 
T.  Spencer  Wells'  case  of,  112. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  Mr.  Nunneley  on  the 
effects  produced  by,  on  animal  life,  507. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  in  children.  Dr. 
West  on,  353. 

Hysteria,  Dr.  Coley  on  the  pathology  and 
treatment  of,  586,  6^. 

Idiots,  the   claims  of,  a  new  object   for 

philanthropic  efforts,  84. 
Ignorance  of  veterinary  surgeons,  604. 
Inflammation,  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  nature 

and  principles  of  treatment  of,  150, 417. 


Influensa,  epidemic,  editorial  observations 
on  the  prevalence  of  the,  981. 

Influenza,  Dr.  Thomas  Laycock's  lectnte 
on^J050. 

Influenza,  ages  most  liable  to  attacks  of, 
1084. 

Influenza  and  Asiatic  cholera,  on  the  sup- 
posed connection  between,  1084. 

Influenza,  duration  of,  1122. 

Injection  into  the  arteries,  M.  Flourens  on 
the  effects  of,  of  various  substances,  350. 

Inquest,  an  Irish,  remarks  on  a  late,  1110. 

Inquest  proceedings  at  Cappermore,  1120* 

Insanity,  longevity  in,  217. 

Insanity,  on  the  inhalation  of  the  vapoor  of 
sulphuric  ether  in,  641. 

Intemperance  in  Dublin  sixty  years  ago, 
517. 

Iodine,  detection  of,  in  the  testicles,  85. 

Iodine,  poisoning  by,  622. 

Intestines,  Dr.  Harrinson's  case  of  con- 
genital contraction  of  the,  937. 

Interments  in  towns,  editorial  observationB 
on  the  results  of,  552. 

Ipecacuanha,  employment  of,  in  the  bites  of 
venomous  animals,  664. 

Irish  medical  practitioners,  editorial  obser- 
vations on  the  recent  mortality  among, 
631. 

Iris,  on  the  structure  of  the,  521. 

Irish,  the,  Board  of  Health,  822. 

Jackson,  Mr.  on  the  hepatic  afferent  vessel, 
626. 

Jackson's,  Mr.  case  of  excessive  constriction 
of  the  colon,  992. 

Jaundice,  Dr.  Stokes's  case  of,  307. 

Johnson,  Dr.  George,  on  inflammatory  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney,  33. 

Johnson,  Dr.  George,  appointed  assistant 
physician  to  King's  College  Hospital, 
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Joos,  Dr.  description  by,  of  a  new  mid- 
wifery instrument,  720. 

Jones,  Dr.  C.  Handfleld,  on  the  origin  and 
growth  of  certain  concretions  occurring  in 
the  prostate  gland,  328. 

Jones's,  Dr.  C.  Handfield,  case  of  dysen- 
tery, 1070. 

Jones,  Dr.  C.  H.  on  the  typhloscole  of  the 
earth-worm,  1140. 

Jury  of  matrons,  editorial  observations  on 
the  revival  of  the,  597. 

Jury  of  matrons,  another  mistake  by  a,  681. 

Jury  of  matrons,  the  verdict  of  the,  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Hunt,  set  aside,  861. 

Kennedy,  Dr.  on  the  connection  between 
famine  and  fever  in  Ireland,  29. 

King,  Dr.  on  the  preservation  of  infants  in 
delivery,  reviewed,  79. 

King,  Dr.  on  the  appaaiances  of  the  sto- 
mach after  death,  122. 

King,  Dr.  on  the  signs,  causes,  and  effects 
of  scrofula,  803, 890, 1015. 

King's  College  Medical  Society,  officexa  for 
the  ensuing  year,  906. 
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Lallemand,  M.  on  apermatorriMeat  teviewed, 

10S9. 
Latbain's,  Dr.  R.  G.  introductory  lectare 

delivered    at   the    Middlesex  Hospital, 

654. 
Lawrence's,  Mr.  clinical  lecture  on  organic 

diaeasea  of  the  eyeball,  9. 
Laycock,  Dr.  and  Mr.  Hadaon,  128. 
Laycock*a,  Dr.  clinical  lecture  on  certain 

complications  of  fever,  787. 
Laycock,    Dr.    on   epidemic    catarrh ,   or 

inilu«naa,  1050. 
Lee,  Mr,  Edwin,  on  the  practicea  of  homoBO- 

pathists,  392. 
Lee,  Mr.  Edwin,  on  hydropathy  and  homoeo- 
pathy, reviewed,  686. 
Lee,  Dr.  C.  A.  on  the  wide  range  of  scien. 

tific  pursuits,  522. 
Lee,  Dr.  C.  A.  on  the  duties  of  medical 

atndenU,  522. 
Lerew,  Mr.  notice  of  the  death  of,  128. 
Lever's,  Or.  case  of  polypua  of  the  utema, 

850. 
Ligaturea,  on  the  application  of,    in  the 

removal  of  lumom.  173. 
Lisfranc,  the  aacceasor  of,  126. 
liaton,  Mr.  notice  of  the  death  of,  1041 . 
Liaton,  the  late  Mr.  poat-monem  eiamina- 

tion  of,  1082. 
Liaton,  Mr.  aucceaaorto,  1123;  obituary 

notice  of,  1 124. 
Lloyd'a,  Dr.  caae  of  malignant  diaeaae  of 

the  ciecnm,  949. 
Lloyd'a,  Dr.  caae  of  ulceration  of  the  intea- 

tinea,  949. 
Lloyd,  Dr.  on  atmmoua  diaeaae  of  the  kid- 

nev,  1074. 
I«onaan  and  provincial  medical  directoxy, 

notice  of  the,  517. 
London  Hoapital  Medical  Society,  liata  of 

the  officera  of  the,  778. 
Lonsdale,  Mr.  on  lateral  curvature  of  the 

apine,  reviewed,  435. 
Longevity  in  insanity,  217. 
Lunacy,  inconsistencies  in  the  £ng.4sh  law 

of,  893. 
Lunacy,  report  on,  1122. 
Longs  and  skin.  Dr.  Uolbrook  on  the  con- 
nection between  diseases  of  the,  82. 
Lymph  of  a  horse,  analysis  of  the,  498. 

Macilwain's,  Mr.  remarks  on  vivisection, 
reviewed,  471. 

M< William's,  Dr.  report  on  the  African 
fever,  conclusions  respecting,  73. 

Madden,  Dr.  on  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  tubercle  of  the  lungs,  282,  458, 
494. 

Malgaigne,  M.  election  of,  aa  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  85, 

Manchester  Medico-Ethical  Association, 
election  of  officers  for  the,  1085. 

Manchester  Pathological  Society,  papers 
read  at  the : — Dr.  Watts  on  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  in  sympathy  with  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  301 ;  Mr.  Farr»s  case  of 
fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,  302;  Dr. 


Bell  on  rheumatism,  599 ;  Dr.  Fiancia's 
caae  of  obliteration  of  the  vena  cava,  600; 
Dr.  Watu'a  caae  of  acute  atrophy  of  the 
aaeending  aorta,  637 ;  of  acute  hypertro- 
phy of  the,  638;  Dr.  Watts's  caae  ef 
dilaution  of  the  air-tubes,  856 1  Mr. 
Farr'a  caae  of  rudimentary  teatea  in  a 
man,  857;  Dr.  Renaad*a  caae  of  dyaen- 
tery,  857 ;  Mr.  Fletcher'a  ease  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  857;  Mr.  Fletcher'a 
case  of  cariea  of  petrous  portion  of  lesa- 
porsi  bone,  &c.  991 ;  Dr.  WatU'a  caae  of 
tuberclee  in  liver  atrophied  by  ciirfaoaia, 
991 ;  Mr.  Jacka(«*a  caae  of  exoesaive 
conatriction  of  the  colon,  992;  Dr. 
Renaud'a  caae  of  tubercle  in  the  testicle 
of  a  child  two  years  of  age,  992;  Mr. 
Farr's  caae  of  anenrismal  diJacatioa  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  992 ;  Dr.  Watts  oa 
tubercle  in  rallopian  tubes,  1115;  Mr. 
Fletcher  on  painter's  colic,  1116  ;  Mr. 
Domville'scase  of  occlusion  of  the  vagina, 
1 1 16  ;  caae  of  artificial  anua  at  ombilicoa, 
1116 ;  Mr.  Farr*B  caae  of  diaaectinganeu- 
riam  of  thoracic  aorta,  1116 ;  Dr.  Re- 
naud'a case  of  aofc  cancer  of  ovariea,  1117. 
Mannite,  fulminating,  259. 
Manchester    Medico-Ethical    Aaaodationr, 

meeting  of  the,  861. 
Marsh,  Mr.  penaion  to  the  widdw  of,  951. 
Marsh,  Sir  H.  defection  of,  from  the  cause 

of  Irish  medical  practitioners,  896. 
Marsh's,  Mr.  Lory,  case  of  palsy  of  the 

heart,  1035. 
Matteucci's,  Professor,  lectures  on  the  phy- 
sical phenomena  of  living  beings,  re« 
viewed,  985. 
Medical  (rials  and  inquests : — Report  on  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  124 ;  case 
of  poisoning  by  prussic  acid,  171 ;  trial 
for  murder  by  poisoning  with  arsenic, 
555 ;  trial  of  a  student  for  the  forgery  of 
a  certificate  of  the  Apothecaries'  society, 
995 ;  expenses  of  coroners,  and  fees  at 
inquests — Reg.  o.  the  Justices  of  Carmar- 
thenshire, 1040 ;  results  of  an  Excise*  in- 
formation for  selling  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
1040;  fees  to  medical  men  at  coroners* 
inquests — Synnot  v.  Mills,  1080;  action 
for  the  loss  of  an  eye — Keeley  v.  O'Con- 
nel,  1080 ;  action  respecting  the  sale  of 
medical  practices,  1149. 
Medical  Society  of  London,  papers  read  at 
the  : — Dr.  Clutterbuck  on  the  prevalent 
fever,  686;  Dr*  Marshall  Hall  on  epi- 
lepsy, 854;  Mr.  Ward^s  case  of  abscess 
of  the  tongue,  855 ;  Mr.  Pikher  on  brain 
disease  in  connexion  with  disease  of  the 
ear,  1078 ;  Dr,  Cogswell's  history  of  chlo- 
roform, 1079. 
Medical  officers  of  poor-law  unions,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the,  40 ;  remarka 
on  the  present  atate  of  the,  818  ;  increaaed 
aalariea  to,  951  ;  queatiosa  addreaaed  to, 
963. 
Medical  attendance  under  the  English  poor 
law,  editorial  obaervationa  oo,  28. 
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Medical  legitlatioii«  little  attention  beitowed 

on,  997, 
Medical  conTention,   and  poor-law  union 

■alaries,  editorial  remarks  on  the,  81 1. 
Medical  appointments  at  the  Gentrral  Dis- 
pensary, Aldersgate  Street,  564, 
Medical  attendants  of  prisons,  statns  of  the, 

437. 
Medical  relief  to  the  poor,  editorial  obser- 
vations on,  792;  soggeations  respecting, 
949. 
Medical  legislation,  petitions  to  Parliament 
on  subjects  connected  with,  1027 • 

Medical  registration,  report  on,  724. 
Medical  men  as  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  160 ;  treatment  of,  by  town- 
councils,  940. 

Medical  students,  on  the  duties  of,  522. 

Medical  students,  advice  to,  532. 

Medical  witnesses*  act,  remarks  on  the,  and 
on  coroners'  fees  for  analysis,  560. 

Medical  witnesses,  defence  of,  by  a  judge, 
337. 

Medical  witnesses,  and  coroners*  fees  for 
analysis,  216,  392. 

Medical  witnesses,  Mr.  Synnot  on  the  im- 
proper treatment  of,  at  coroners'  inquests, 
994. 

Medical  witnesses'  act,  editorial  observa- 
tions on  an  attempt  to  nullify  the,  1062. 

Medical  witnesses,  ezeiosion  of,  frooi  Courts 
of  Assise,  daring  trials,  858. 

Medical  reform  bill,  the  French,  65. 

Medical  reform  in  France,  editorial  obser- 
vations on,  25,  350 ;  a  summary  of  the 
French  bill,  37. 

Medical  registration,  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on, 
1036. 

Medical  registration  bill,  petitions  relative 
to  the,  1084. 

Medical  practices,  a  dealer  in,  ^6. 

Medical  degrees,  sale  of,  218. 

Medical  ethics,  editorial  observations  on, 
894. 

Medical  portraits,  notice  of  recent,  1113. 

Medico-ethical  association,  formation  of  a, 
ai  Manchesur,  804. 

Medicus,  remarks  by,  on  the  comparative 
mortality  of  London  and  £dinbui^b,  36. 

Meigs,  Dr.  on  the  vitellary  nature  of  the 
corpus  iuteum,  51 ;  account  by,  of  two 
cases  of  doable  vagina,  734.  ■ 

Memorial  to  Sir  G.  Grey  from  the  Provis 
cial  Association,  1150. 

Mercury,  metallic,  on  the  action  of,  on  the 
body,  508. 

Mercurial  salivation,  peculiarity  of,  82 ;  pro- 
duction of,  173. 

Mercury,  detection  of,  in  the  pns  from  a 
bubo,  57. 

Mercer,  Dr.  on  entoaoal  or  worm  aneurism, 
643. 

Meteorological  summary,  44,  88,  132,  176, 
220,  264,  308,  352,  396,  438,  480,  522, 
564,  604,  648,  692,  736.  780, 822,  866, 
910,  954,  998, 1042, 1086,  1130,  1154. 


MiftrnMu>piral  Society,  papers  read  at 
the : — Mr.  Dean  on  the  growth  nf  fungus 
in  the  stomata  of  cactus  niger,  81 ;  Mr. 
Rtiney  on  the  structure  and  formation  of 
the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  81 ;  Mr. 
Quekett  on  the  minute  arrangement  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  respiratory  organs 
of  fishes,  81. 

Middlesex  hospital,  resignations  at  the,  1084. 

Miracle,  a  sanitary,  127. 

Miscellanea  medica,  by  Dr.  Dick,  23, 334 
709,  1102,1137. 

Murphy,  Dr.  on  headache,  1032. 

Morulity  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  38.^ 

Mortality  of  Irish  medical  practitioners, 
remarks  on  the,  631. 

Mortality  in  English  prisons,  776. 

Morgan,  the  late  Mr  .John,  obituary  of,  778. 

Morley's,  Mr.  uacts  upon  health,  reviewed, 
598. 

Morbid  sympathies.  Dr.  Copland  on,  538, 
578,  619,  660,  699,  753, 791,  840,  845. 

Mortality,  increased,  in  the  metropolis, 
editorial  observations  on  the,  1 110. 

Miiller's,  M.  elements  of  physics  and  me- 
teorology, reviewed,  341. 

Murder,  alleged,  by  burning,  516. 

National  Medical  Institute,  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the,  474. 

Nervous  ajfections,  a  new  cure  for,  259. 

Nerfe,  spinal  accessory,  (unctions  of  the. 
348. 

Naval  appointments,  517. 

Newport,  Mr..pension  to,  42. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  Mr.  Higginbottom  on  the 
nse  of,  in  erysipelas,  544. 

Noad,  Mr.  on  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
add,  34. 

Norfolk  Miscellany,  notice  of  the,  472. 

Nourse's,  Mr.  tables  for  students,  reviewed, 
770. 

Nnnneley's,  Mr.  experimental  inquiry  into 
the  effects  of  hydrocyanic  acid  produced 
upon  animal  life,  507. 

Nutrition,  hypertrophy,  and  atrophy.  Pro- 
fessor Paget's  lectures  on  : — 

LscT.  3. — Fourth  condition  essential  to 
healthy  nutrition,  namely,  a  healthy  state 
of  the  part  to  be  nourished ;  precision  of 
the  assimilative  process  in  diseased  as 
well  as  in  healthy  parts;  tendency  of 
altered  blood  and  tissues  to  revert  to  the 
perfect  state;  exactness, of  aFsimilation 
applied  in  explanaiion  of  the  connection 
between  the  immaterial  miod  and  the 
brain. — Nature  of  the  process  of  assimi- 
lation ;  formative  portion  of  the  assimila- 
tive process  probably  always  one  of  deve- 
lopment; difference  between  nutritive 
reproduction  and  nutritive  repetition.— > 
Second  variety  of  the  formative  process, 
namely,  growth ;  amount  of  this  addition 
proportioned  to  the  requirements  of  the 
part;  "reserve  power"  in  tissues  by 
which  this  is  effected ;  besides  growing 
in  hypertrophy,  parts  may,  on  au  «mer- 
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goncy,  bo  d^velopmi  into  kigk^r  fotma  of 
tiMue;  theeonditioDfettentialtolwalthy 
natrition  eqaally  or  moro  neceMary  in 
bypertropby,  69. 

Lkct.  4.—  Hypertrophy ;  its  two  kinds ; 
the  three  prinei|MJ  conditioot  which  give 
xiae  to  it ;  cases  and  preparations  ilhie^ 
trating  the  influence  of  these  conditions ; 
John  Hooter's  eiperimeut  of  transplant- 
ing  the  spars  of  cocks ;  specimens  ezbi* 
biting  hypertrophy  iii  the  different  tissues ; 
kypertrophy  in  consequence  of  the  too 
irritable  action  of  a  muscle.— Hypertro- 
phy of  bone ;  eccentric  and  concentric 
nypertropby  of  the  skull ;  hypertrophy  of 
other  bones  as  a  morbid  process  rare. — 
Specimens  illustrating  the  effects  of  pres- 
sure according  as  it  is  from  without  or 
from  within,  or  constant  or  occasional; 
presence  of  cutaneous  structures  in  the 
contents  of  ovarian  cysts,  95. 

Lbct.  5. — Atrophy;  degeneration  of 
tissue  into  fat;  probably  always  the 
result  of  atrophy ;  senile  atrophy  as  eihi- 
bited  in  the  two  classes  of  old  persons, 
the  fat  and  the  lean ;  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  nucleus  coincident  with  the 
fatty  degeneration  of  a  fibre  or  cell;  im- 
portance of  the  nnolei  in  the  formative 
{process ;  fat  an  organic  substance  of  the 
owest  order;  John  Hunter's  views  of  it ; 
General  conclusions  respectinff  atrophy 
with  fatty  degeneration.  —  Conditions 
leading  to  the  occurrence  of  atrophy ;  in 
some  cases  occurs  spontaneously;  most 
common  seat  of  this  form  of  atrophy ;  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  fatty 
degeoerstion  of  an  organ  and  general 
obesity ;  fat  formed  within  a  tissue  con- 
stitutes disease,  143. 

LacT.  6.-— Atrophy  as  manifested  in 
the  principal  organs  and  tissues ;  atrophy 
of  muscle ;  varieties  presented  by  the  de- 
generated flbre,  and  by  the  cellular  tissue 
between  them ;  eiperissents  of  Dr.  Reid ; 
suggestions  founded  thereon  for  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysed  muscles ;  spontaneous 
atrophy  of  muscle ;  atrophy  of  the  heart ; 
mes. — Atrophy  of  bone;  moDities  os- 
sium;  rickets  of  adults;  relation  between 
fatty  degeneration  of  bone  and  rickets  of 
early  life. — Fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver ;  relation  in  which  the  functions  of 
the  liver  stand  to  those  of  the  lungs,  SS7. 

Obituary  notices  . — Mr.  Edw,  J.  Quekett, 
42  ;  Dr.  G.  J.  Bell,  42  ;  Mr.  J.  Curtis, 
87  ;  M.  Pariset,  1«8  ;  M.  C.  Broussais, 
128 ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Lerew,  128 ;  Dr.  Ro^ 
nalds,  176;  Mr.  Msy berry,  175;  Dr. 
Tobin.  175;  M.Texier,  218;  M.  Wol- 
lowski,  218  ;  Mr.  Mickley,  218;  Dr.  A. 
Clark,  218;  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  307; 
Mr.  Foster.  S07 ;  Mr.  Kcarsley,  307 ; 
Mr.  Buun,  307 ;  Dr.  Beard.  476  ;  Mr. 
Dermott,  518;  Dr.  Trinchinetti,  564; 
Dr.  Curran,  641 ;  Mr.  Storrs,  642  ;  Mr. 


Hoigiiii,  64f ;  Dr.  Bell,  688 ;  Dr.  Hard- 
wick,  689 ;  Dr.  Miquel,  77$  ;  Dr.  Va. 
lentine  Flood,  822 ;  Dr.IUchardson.865; 
Dr.  Solomon.  907  ;  Mr.  Brown,  907 ;  Mr. 
Bailey,  9Vr ;  Mr.  £nony,  Jun.  907  ;  Mr. 
Toulmio,  907 ;  Mr.  Df er.  907 ;  M.  Dief- 
lenbach,  907,  997 ;  M.  le  Doct.  Niebet, 
907  ;  Dr.  Carrnthers,  of  Dundee,  997  ; 
Mr.  Bailer,  998 ;  Mr.  Scrope  Hutchinson, 
996;  Dr.  W.  Wilson,  996;  Dr.  Harivel, 
1041  ;  Prof.  Dumas.  1041 ;  Dr.  Camp- 
bell. 1041 ;  Mr.Uston.  1041 ;  Dr.Wigaa, 
1086;  Dr.  Holme,  1086  ;  Dr.  Hamilton, 
1123;  Mr.  King,  1123. 

Obturator  hernia,  Mr.  Hill  on,  549. 

Oesierlein«  Professor,  on  the  entrance  of  in. 
soluble  substances  from  the  intestinal 
caoai  into  the  blood-vessels,  42. 

Ophthalmic  surgery,  Mr.  Bowman's  lecture* 
on,  744,  826. 

Opium,  cases  of  poisoning  by,  snccessfalty 
treated.  131. 

Opiates,  Dr.  Sharkey  on  the  treatment  of 
peritonitis  by,  23, 

Orfila.  M.  and  Baron  BenteKns,  honours 
conferred  on,  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
261. 

Ovum,  on  the  structure  of  the,  371. 

Ovariotomy,  Mr.  Sooth  am  on  the  operatioD 
of,  510. 

Paget's,  Professor,  lectures  on  nutrition,  hy- 
pertrophy, and  atrophy^— see  ^hlttition. 

Palsy  of  the  heart,  Mr.  Lory  Manh's  case 
of,  1035. 

Pappenheim  and  Vogt,  MM.  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ovum,  371. 

Pariset,  M.  pension  to  the  widow  of,  190. 

Parkin,  Dr.  on  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  the  potato  disesse,  212. 

Partridge's,  Mr.  case  of  fetty  degenentioo 
of  muscle,  944. 

Pariset,  M.  notice  of  the  death  of,  128. 

Parturition,  fracture  of  the  sternum  during^ 
389. 

Pathological  Society  of  London,  proceedings 
ofthe:^Dr.  Hughes'  case  of  perforating 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  770;  Dr.  ,Ogior 
Ward's  specimen  of  digestion  of  the  sto- 
mach after  death,  770;  Dr.  Peacock's 
case  of  malformation  of  the  heart.  771 ; 
Dr.  Williams*  case  of  extensive  hypertzo- 
phy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  773 ;  Dr. 
Peacock's  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  fore-arm,  773 ;  Mr.  Birkett's  case  of 
strumous  disease  of  the  testicle,  774 ;  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Ward's  case  of  stricture  of  the 
msophagus,  774 ;  Mr.  Prescott  Hewett's 
three  oases  of  ulceration  of  the  duodenum 
in  bums,  849 ;  Mr.  Crisp's  case  of  polypus 
of  the  uterus,  850;  Mr.  Lever's  case, 
850 ;  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  case  of  hyper- 
trophied  placenta,  851  ;  Mr.  Avery's  case 
of  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw,  851 ;  Mr. 
Critchett's  case  of  tumor  of  the  lower 
abdomiasl  parietes,  853;  Dr.  Golding 
Bird's  case  of  aortic  aneurism,  853;  Dr. 
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Ri«doo  Bennett's  case  of  dtteaae  of  the 
mgmmete    and    soUtaiy    glandi    of   the 
iliom,  863;  Mr.  Partridge's  caae  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  moecle,  M4;  Dr.  Peacock 
on  an  open  atate  of  the  doctoa  arteriosas, 
944;    on  a  caae  of  nleerated  aperture 
between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  dao- 
denum,  945 ;  Dr.  Williama'  case  of  dis- 
ease and  rupture  of  the  mitral  TaWe,946 ; 
•on  a  case  of  rapture  of  aortic  Yalves,  946; 
of  cerebral  haBmorrhage,  946 ;   Mr.  Crisp 
on  serous  cjsts,  946;  Mr.  Ward's  case  of 
hydatid  of  the  heart,  94T;  Dr.  Qaain's 
case  of  partial  contraction  of  the  abdo- 
minal aorta,  947;  Dr.  Fuller's  case  of 
disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  947;   Mr. 
Hawkins  on  a  peculiar  form  of  snhcata- 
neotts  tumor,  949;  Dr.  Lloyd's  case  of 
malignant  diwase  of  the  caecum,  949 ;  of 
ulceration  of  the  intestines,    949;  Mr. 
Hewett's  case  of  fracture  of  the  cricoid 
cartiliige,  1070 ;  Dr.  Handfield  Jones  on 
a  case  of  dysentery,  1070 ;    Mr.  Cock's 
case  of  rupture  of  the  kidney,  1071 ;  Mr. 
Walton's  case  of  tumor  of  the  neck,  1072; 
Mr.   Birkelt's  cases  of   constriction  of 
the  ileum,  of  double  vagina  and  uterus, 
and  diseased  auricle,  1072 ;  Mr.  Avery's 
oese  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  107S ;  Dr. 
Coley's  cases  of  tumor  of  the  spleen,  and 
of  ulceration  of  the  glottis,   1074;   Dr. 
Lloyd  on  strumous  disease  of  the  kidney, 
1074;  Mr.  Key  on  gun-shot  wound  of  the 
elbow  and  fore-arm,  ll44;  Mr.  Smith's 
case  of  disease  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx, 
1 14.1 ;   Dr.  Brinton's  cases  of  scrofulous 
tumors,  1146;  Dr.  Chevers'  case  of  ob- 
literation of  the  pulmonary  artery,  1147  ; 
Mr.  Ward's  case  of  aneurism  of  the  aoaia, 
1147 ;  Mr.  Crisp's  case  of  croup,  1148 ; 
cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  1 1 48 ;  Mr. 
Brooke's  case   of  malignant  disease  of 
the  cKtoris,  IIM. 
Pauper  lnnatic8,-number  of,  in  England  and 

Wales,  350. 
Payment  of  medical  men  for  services  during 

the  cholera,  951. 
Peacock,  Dr.  on  an  open  state  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  994 ;  on  a  case  of  ulcerated 
aperture  between   the  gall-bladder   and 
the  duodenum,  945. 
Peacock's,  Dr.  case  of  malformation  of  the 
heart,  771 ;  case  of  malignant  disease  of 
the  forearm,  773. 
Pension,  grant  of  a,  to  Mr.  Newport,  44. 
Pension,  grant  of  a  to  the  widow  of  the 

late  James  Marsh,  951. 
Percivai's,  Mr.  case  of  disease  of  the  aortic, 
mitral,  and  tricuspid  valves,  in  a  horse, 
691. 
Pereira's,  Dr.  historical  notice  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  formyle,  953. 
Peritonitis,  Dr.  Sharpey  on  the  treatment 

of,  by  opiates,  f  3. 
Percussion-caps,   case    of  poisoning  from 

swallowing,  630. 
Pharmacy,  influence  of  the  exciselawson,  36. 


Phillips,  Mr.  Benjamin,  on  the  diagnona 
and  treatment  of  intestinal  obstruction^ 
899. 

Phlebitis,  fatal,  of  the  superior  vena  cava 
Dr.  Black's  case  of,  518. 

Physiological  problems,  1118. 

Pilcher,  Mr.  on  brain-disease  in  connectioa 
with  disease  of  the  ear,  1078. 

Placenta,  Dr.  Francis  Adams  on  the  con- 
struction of  the,  and  the  mode  of  commu- 
nication betweenthe  mother  and  the  fcetos 
in  utero,  155, 194,  287,  378.  421. 

Plague,  alleged  presence  of  the,  in  the  me- 
tropolis, 41. 

Plague,  ignorance  respecting  the,  1122. 

Pneumonia,  Mr.  Hunter's  remarks  on,  413. 

Poggiale,  M.  on  the  composition  of  the 
blood  of  new-born  animals,  1129. 

Poisoned  bread,  515. 

Poisons,  effect  of,  on  animal  heat,  217. 

Poisons,  restriction  of  the  sale  of,  an 
France,  515. 

Poisoning  by  druggists^  473. 

Poisoning  by  arsenic,  medical  evidence  in  a 
case  of,  257. 

Poisoning  by  arsenic,  cases  of,  515. 

Poisoning  by  arsenic,  trial  for,  555. 

Poisoning,  alleged  case  of,  at  Putney,  218. 

Poisoning,  secret,  remarks  on  recent  etses 
of,  305. 

Poisoning  by  a  somnambulist,  613. 

Poisoning  by  iodine,  622. 

Poisoning,  case  of,  from  swallowing  percus- 
sion-caps,  630. 

Pooley's,  Mr.  Charles,  case  of  spina  biAday 
807. 

Poor-law  medical  officers,  convention  of, 
776. 

Poor-law  medical  officers,  increased  salaries 
of,  951. 

Pregnancy,  death  from  vomiting  during, 476* 

Prescribing  in  newspapers,  example  of  the 
dangers  attending,  687. 

Prisons,  English,  mortality  in,  776. 

Profession,  editorial  remarks  on  the  state  of 
the,  in  Ireland,  761. 

Prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arsenic,  602. 

ProsUie  gland.  Mi.  C.  H.  Jones  on  the  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  certain  concretions 
occurring  in  the,  328. 

Prostatic  calculus,  Dr.  T.  H.  Barker  on  a 
case  of,  512. 

Provincial  medical  practices,  trafficking  in» 
39. 

Provincial  Medical   and  Surgical  Associa* 

tion,  anniversary  meeting  of  the,  305. 
Prassic  add,  case  of  poisoning  by,  171. 
Prussic  acid  vapour,  alleged  death  from, 

859. 
Public  health  in  the  metropolis,  editorial 

remarks  on  the  state  of  the,  1023. 
Puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Clark's  cases  of,  with 

observations,  331. 
Pulmonary  artery,  Dr.  Chevers's  collectioii 
of  facts  illustrative  of  the  morbid  condi* 
tions  of  the,  753,  835,  1011,  1098. 
Pursuits,  scientific,  wide  range  of,  521. 
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Quarantine  congress,  85. 

Qaain'a,  Dr.  case  of  partial  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  aorta,  947. 

Qaeen'8  College,  Birmingbam,  annual  meet- 
ing of,  474. 

Questions  addressed  to  medical  officers  of 
poor- law  unions,  965. 

Quekett,  Mr.  Edward  John,  notice  of  the 
death  of,  42. 

Quekett,  Mr.  on  the  minute  arrangement  of 
the  capillaries  in  the  respiratory  organs 
of  fishes,  it. 

Kainey,  Mr.  on  the  str:<«ture  and  formation 
of  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  81. 

Ramsbotham's,  Dr.  case  of  hyper  tropbicd 
placenta,  851. 

Rankin's,  Dr.  retrospecti? e  address,  notice 
of,  51<. 

Rape,  alleged,  perpetrated  on  a  female 
while  under  the  influence  of  ether,  259. 

Rees*s,  Dr.  G.  Owen,  lectures  on  albumi. 
nuria— see  Albuminuria,  Dr.  G.  Owen 
Rees's  lectures  on. 

Rees's,  Dr.  G.  O.  case  of  ascites  and  obsti- 
nate vomiting  from  scirrhus  of  the  sto- 
mach, 65. 

Rees's.  Dr.  G.  O.  on  albuminuria,  or  the 
morbus  Brightii,  182. 

Regulation  of  druggisU  in  Turkey,  60S. 

Registration  returns  of  the  causes  of  death, 
defects  in  the,  1082. 

Reid's,  Dr.  Robert,  alveolar  hemorrhage 
compress,  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  1010. 

Remuneration  of  medical  officers  of  poor- 
law  unions,  remarks  on  the,  174 ;  reply 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  to  the  petition  of 
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